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year  Old  Duck .  508 

Missing  Boy— John  Stubbins  of 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  452 

Mulch,  Straw,  at  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station .  191 

Mulching  on  Young  Apple 

'Trees .  191 

Mule  Colts,  Owned  by  Ben  E. 

Richardson,  Wayne  Co.,  Ill.  108 
Mulligan,  Sgt.  Daniel  J . 269 

N 

N.  Hampshire  Hens  on  Lefebre 
Farm  Near  Hudson  in  Hills¬ 
boro  County,  N.  Hampshire  425 
Northern  Spy  Apple  Tree  in 
Bloom  at  Horace  Kinney 
Farm,  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt...  226 
O 

Onion  Maggot  Fly  Which  Can 
Live  Over  the  Winter  in  the 
Compost  Pile .  408 

P 

Packing  and  Grading  Station 
of  Chazy  Orchards,  Clinton 
County,  N.  Y.,  Showing 
Manager  Donald  F.  Green..  162 
Peach  Orchard  at  Walberta 

Farms  .  123 

Pekin  Ducks  Owned  by  Mrs. 

S.  J.  Romesburg,  Rockwood, 

Penna .  86 

Pens  of  Wh.  Holland  Turkeys 

at  Harbor  Turkey  Farm - - -  225 

Pigs  on  the  Farm  of  R. 
Chappelle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Being  Fed  by  His  Grandson 

Billy  Smith  .  582 

Plantain  Killed  With  Weed 

Killer  2.  4-D .  44 

Polasiewsky,  Mary  and  Anna 
Working  on  Their  4-H  Club 

Poultry  Project .  537 

Ponies  Owned  by  John  S.  Paine 
of  Franklin,  Norfolk  Co., 

Massachusetts  .  260 

Potato  Diseases  Carried  Over 
Through  Peelings  in  the  Com¬ 
post  Pile .  408 

Potato  Plants,  A  Vigroous 
Growth  Five  Weeks  After 
Planting  on  Farm  of  George 

A.  Preble .  542 

Potato  Spraying  With  Bordeaux 
Mixture  on  Pease  Bros.  Fm., 
Rensselaer,  County,  N.  Y...  249 
Potato  Spraying  Equipment 
With  Correct  Nozzle  Adjust¬ 
ment  on  Farm  of  Arthur 
Smith,  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa...  249 
Potatoes,  90  From  a  120-ft. 

Row,  Grown  From  Seed....  542 
Poultry  House  of  Hollow  Tile 
But  With  Windows,  Placed 

Too  High .  454 

Poultry  House,  Multiple  Unit 
at  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Sta.  565 
Poulti>  House,  Round  Roofed, 
at  New  Jersey  Poultry  Re¬ 
search  Farm .  273 

Poultry  Roost  Made  From  Mesh 

Wire  and  Laths .  180 

Puckrin,  Dickie,  Eight  Years 
Old  on  His  Pony,  Near 

Geneva,  N.  Y .  304 

Pullets,  Barred  Rock  at  the 
Roy  Hopper  Farm,  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  N.  Y .  36 

Pullets  on  Stacked  Wheat  on 
Farm  of  James  Lockwood, 

Claremont,  N.  H .  374 

Pump.  9-Inch  Stroke  on  Dairy 
Farm,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  385 

R 

Rambouillet  Ram  at  1944  Ram 


Page 

Sale  at  San  Angelo,  Texas  472 
Range,  A  Shelter  for  250  Leg¬ 
horns  .  377 

Raspberries,  “Red  Taylor” 

Grown  at  Walberta .  546 

Red  Schoolhouse  in  Neglected 
Condition,  Alexandria,  N.  H.  199 
Red  Schoolhouse,  Rehabili¬ 
tated  for  Community  Center, 

Alexandria,  N.  H .  199 

Rhode  Island  Reds  8  Weeks 
Old,  at  Lawrence  West¬ 
brook’s  Poultry  Farm  Near 
Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  461 
Rural  School,  Recreation  Time 

at  .  486 

Rose,  ‘Peace,”  the  1946 

Selection  . 433 

S 

Scotch-Bred  Shorthorn  Bull, 
Edellyn  Royal  Leader  2nd 
Owned  by  Harry  L.  Straus, 
Cherry  Hill  Farm,  Reisters- 

town,  Maryland .  140 

Sebago  Potatoes  Grown  by  H. 

B.  Steckel,  Elbridge,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y . 571 

Shorthorn  Cattle  Near  Field  of 
Hybrid  Corn  on  Farm  of 
Carl  M.  Johnson  in  DeKalb 

County,  Illinios .  541 

Southdown  Wether  Exhibited 

at  Penna.  State  College . 370 

Soybeans  on  Hubert  Smith 
Farm  in  New  Haven,  County, 

Connecticut  .  517 

Spigot  for  Maple  Syrup  Bucket  97 
Spraying  Coddling  Moth  at  O. 

C.  DuBois’  Orchard,  Ulster 

County,  N.  Y . 345 

Store  and  Post  Office  in  New 
Hampshire  Model  Village..  406 
Sullivan,  Donald,  Potsdam, 

N.  Y.  Who  Won  National 
Honors  as  Junior  Vegetable 
Grower  .  130 

T 

13-Bird  Pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  Owned  by  Monroe  C. 
Babcock  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Which  Made  a  World  Record 
at  a  Western,  N.  Y.  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Test,  Stafford,  N.  Y...  478 
Town  Hall  in  Model  Village; 

Hill,  New  Hampshire .  406 

Tiger  Lily  Which  Has  Grown 

for  a  Half  Century .  100 

Timothy  Hay  on  Farm  of 
Stanley  Burnham,  Chemung 

County,  New  York .  293 

Toggenburg  Doeling  Owned  by 
John  Held,  Jr.,  Monmouth 

County,  New  Jersey .  422 

Tractor  in  Operation  on  D.  H. 
Seibel’s  Poultry  Farm,  at  East 
Earl,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  . .  242 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Around  the 
Farm  Home  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Gilbert,  Near  Mooers,  N.  Y.  485 
Trees  for  Shade  on  Clyde  L. 
Harvey’s  Farmstead,  Craw¬ 
ford,  County,  Pa .  485 

Turkeys — A  Flock  of  Bronze 

Toms  .  518 

Turkeys,  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
on  Farm  of  E.  J.  Hight, 
Somerville,  Somerset  County 

New  Jersey .  32 

Turkeys  Feeding  on  Ladino 
Pasture  on  Farm  of  Archie 
Mackie,  Rockingham  County 
New  Hampshire .  310 

V 

Veteran  of  World  War  II  Back 
on  His  Poultry  Farm .  358 

W 

Warner,  Mrs.  Lester,  Working 
in  the  Field  at  Warner  Farm, 
New  Bloomfield,  Perry  Co., 

Pennsylvania  .  469 

White  Leghorns,  Single  Comb, 
That  Made  a  New  World 
Record,  Owned  by  Irving 
Kauder,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  36 
White  King  Squabs,  26-days- 
old  Owned  by  J.  M.  Robin¬ 
son,  Wake  County,  North 

Carolina  .  114 

White  Holland  Turkeys  on  W. 

E.  McGrath  Farm,  Hillsboro 
County,  New  Hampshire....  518 
White  Leghorn  Cockerels  on 
Range  at  Burr’s  Poultry 
Farm.  Wyoming  Co..  Pa.  . .  357 
White  Leghorn  Flock  Comfort¬ 
ably  Housed  and  Producing 

Well  .  505 

■White  Pine  on  Farm  of  '  joliii 
Dellarme,  White  Lake  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  New  York .  3 

Women’s  Land  Army  in  England 
member  Milking  a  Shorthorn 
Cow  in  Dorset  County  in 
Southern  England .  250 

Y 

Yorkshire  Gilt  Owned  by  Blake- 
ford  Farms.  Guy  E.  Harmon, 
Mgr.,  Queen  Anne  Co.,  Md.  326 
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. . .  AND  A  GREATER 
SUPPLY  OF  OTHER 

FARMand  HOME  Needs 


Here’s  GOOD  NEWS!  At  last  you  can  buy  the  Fencing, 
Steel  Posts,  Poultry  Netting,  Gates,  Wire,  and  much  of  the 
OTHER  equipment  for  which  you’ve  waited  so  long  and  pa¬ 
tiently.  My  New  1945  Catalog  offers  you  more  of  everything 
than  has  been  available  for  three  long  years.  Don’t  buy  o 

4 

thing  until  you  get  this  book! 

LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  FENCE  IN  ALL  AMERICA 

As  for  over  50  years,  Jim  Brown  offers  you  the  greatest 
selection  of  weights  and  styles  of  fencing  you  can  buy  any¬ 
where,  at  money-saving  Prepaid  Prices!  All  most  popular 
styles  of  fencing  and  poultry  netting  are  ready  for  /MMF-j 
DIATE  SHIPMENT  to  Jim  Brown  Customers  who  order 
NOW.  I’ve  a  good  supply  of  steel  Posts,  Steel  Gates  and  Barb 
Wire.  Almost  like  old  times! 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  MONEY-SAVING  BARGAINS 

Whatever  your  needs,  get  Jim  Brown’s  Catalog  .  .  .  see  how 
much  you  can  buy,  how  much  you  can  save!  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  fine  selections  of  Household  Equipment,  Paints, 
Roofing,  Siding,  Poultry  Raising  Equipment,  Dairy  and  Barn 
Supplies,  Sprayers,  Nursery  Stock,  Garden  Tools,  Tires,  Cream 
Separators,  Kitchen  Ranges.  In  this  bargain  catalog  you’ll 
find  the  best  values  in  shoes  and  work  clothing  that  you’ve 
seen  for  a  long,  long  time. 

JIM  BROWN  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  'OR  ’^POSTAGE 

Prices  quoted  in  my  Catalog  are  DELIVERED  PRICES,  as 
fully  explained.  You  don’t  have  to  figure  Freight  or  Parcel 
Post  Rates,  or  guess  about  weights  or  distances.  Buying  from 
Jim  Brown’s  Catalog  is  the  easiest,  most  satisfactory  way  to 
shop  by  mail  that  you  ever  heard  of!  Everything  carries  my 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

PASTE  CODPOH  on  It  POSTCARD  or  MAIL  in  LETTER 


JIM  BROWN,  Dept.  4313, 

Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

Dear  Jim:  Send  me  a  copy  of  your  New  Farm  Supply  Catalog 
and  put  me  on  your  Special  Mailing  List  for  1945. 


Every 
Item  in 
My  Supply 
Catalog  is 
Backed  by  My 
MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE 


Name 


Post  Office 


THIS  '*HARD-TO.GET*‘ 
EQUIPMENT  WILL  SOON 
BE  AVAILABLE— GET  YOUR 
NAME  ON  MY  SPECIAL 
MAILING  LIST  NOW! 


"  cu 


CUSTOMERS 

will  have  a  big  advantage  in 
getting  FIRST  CHANCE  at  buy¬ 
ing  herd-to-get  equipment  of 
all  kinds  which  becomes  avail¬ 
able  as  restrictions  are  lifted 
and  civilian  production  is  re¬ 
sumed  on  a  larger  scale. 

As  an  extra  service,  SPECIAL 
CATALOGS  listing  the  new 
merchandise  which  becomes 
available  throughout  1945,  will 
be  mailed  to  you  FREE  .  .  . 
IF  you  get  your  name  on  my 
1945  Catalog  Mailing  List 
NOV/.  Fill  in  fhe  Coupon  af 
the  left  and  mail  it  to  me  TO¬ 
DAY.  You'll  be  glad  that  you 
did! 


M/l/t  THiS  COUPOff  TO  PAY  70 

THE  BROWH  FEHCE  £  WIRE  CO: 

CLEVELAND  14,  OHIO 


R.F.D. 


State 
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Our  National 


Forest 


our ces 


S  THE  European  phase  of  the 
War  begins  to  drive  down  hill 
toward  its  conclusion,  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  role  of  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  in  the  peaceful  ways  of  the 
post-war  world.  This  is  true  of  those  industries 
and  products  which  have  enjoyed  development 
and  demand  under  the  impetus  of  war  priori¬ 
ties,  and  the  problems  of  their  conversion  to 
peacetime  operation  are  going  to  be  many  and 
difficult  of  solution.  It  is  particularly  true  in 
the  lumber  and  wood-using  industries  where 
the  demand  for  wood,  both  as  a  raw  material 
and  finished  product,  has  exceeded  the  supply 
by  almost  thirty  per  cent. 

Old  uses  for  wood  have  been  expanded  and 
new  ones  have  been  discovered  and  developed. 
Today,  wood  is  almost  universal  in  its  service 
and  enjoys  specialization  in  many 
fields  which  five  years  ago  were 
absolutely  unknown.  This  is  of 
importance  as  it  concerns  lami¬ 
nated  wood,  paper,  plywood  and 
plastics.  While  many  of  these  have 
been  developed  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  war  utility,  their  easy  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  service  of  a  peaceful 
world  and  a  peacetime  economy  is 
without  question.  In  1942,  the 
American  lumber  industry  cut 
some  36  billion  board  feet  of  lum¬ 
ber,  which  in  terms  of  total  volume 
was  about  half  of  all  the  woo'd 
material  removed  from  American 
forests.  There  is  every  evidence 
to  indicate  that  for  some  years  to 
come,  the  demand  of  the  American 
people  for  wood  material  will  be 
just  as  great  as  this,  or  even 
greater.  It  is  therefore  of  interest 
and  value  to  study  the  forest  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation,  and  to  see 
if  they  are  capable  of  standing, 
meeting  and  sustaining  the  demand 
to  which  they  will  be  subjected. 


By  Harold  Cahill  Belyea 

with  rapidly  growing  healthy  stands  of  cord- 
wood  size;  these  have  a  high  potential  value 
as  the  saw  timber  stands  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  On  another  71  million  acres,  or  about 
one-sixth  of  the  area,  there  is  a  satisfactorily 
vigorous  restocking  of  sapling  and  polewood 
stands. 

There  is  only  one  bad  spot  in  our  forest 
set-up  and  that  is  the  condition  of  some  17  per 
cent  of  our  commercial  forest  area,  or  more 
than  78  million  acres,  which  have  been  lum¬ 
bered  so  severely  or  burned  so  repeatedly  that 
there  is  little  or  no  reproduction  on  them.  As 
long  as  this  large  area  remains  practically 
barren,  the  whole  forestry  picture  will  be  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  only  hope  of  these  barren  areas  to 


Forested  Area 

The  total  forested  area  of  the  United  States 
amounts  to  slightly  more  than  630  million 
acres.  This  large  amount  of  forest  is  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  total  land  area  found 
within  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  plus  all  the 
land  area  to  be  found  within  the  Middle  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  New  England  States.  It  represents 
about  321/2  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  United  States  and  is  equivalent  to  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  4%  acres  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

Nearly  11  million  acres  of  this  forest  have 
been  withdrawn  for  public  park  and  forest 
reservations  and  another  157  million  acres  are 
chiefly  valuable  as  protection  forests  in  semi- 
arid  or  alpine  locations, 
and  are  not  available  for 
commercial  use.  This 
leaves  a  residue  of  some 
462  million  acres  of  com¬ 
mercial  forest  land;  that 
is,  land  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  timber  of  com¬ 
mercial  use.  These  areas 
of  commercial  forest 
amount  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  United  States 
and  are  equivalent  to  a 
per  capita  acreage  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3.6  acres. 

Condition  and 
Ownership 

Almost  half  (46%)  of 
this  462  million  acres  of 
commercial  forest  is  of 
saw  timber  size,  which  is 
about  equally  divided 
between  old  or  virgin 
growth  forests  and  saw 
timber  forests  of  second 
growth  origin.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  forest  area  or  101 
million  acres  is  covered 


Good  management  has  resulted  in  this  excellent  growth  of  white  pine,  planted 
in  1882.  It  is  located  on  the  farm  of  John  Dellarme,  White  Lake,  Sullivan  County, 

New  York. 


return  to  a  satisfactory  reproductive  state  lies 
in  a  vast  and  continued  programme  of 
reforestation. 

About  202  million  acres  of  the  commercial 
forest  is  under  private  industrial  use.  Another 
138  million  acres  is  in  farm  woodlots.  This 
total  of  340  million  acres,  or  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  commercial  forest  area,  gives 
a  very  large  predominance  of  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  our  forest  resources,  and  this  is  a  point 
to  be  remembered.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  some  81  million  acres  in  national  forests, 
6  million  acres  in  Indian  Reservations,  some 
25  million  acres  are  under  state,  county,  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership,  and  the  balance  of  9  to  10 
million  acres  are  in  small  scattered  parcels  of 


diverse  and  miscellaneous  ownership.  Nearly 
three-qharters  of  all  of  the  commercial  forest 
area,  or  344  million  acres,  lie  to  the  east  of  the 
Great  Plains  and  202  million  acres  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  southern  states.  Only  a 
bare  seventh  of  the  total,  or  59  million  acres, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  heavily  populated  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Some  213  million  acres  out  of  the  462  mil¬ 
lion  acres  carry  timber  of  saw  timber  size. 
Seventy-eight  million  acres  lie  west  of  the 
prairies,  97  million  acres  are  located  in  the 
Southern  States,  some  21  million  acres  are  in 
the  Northeast,  and  the  balance  in  the  Central 
and  Lake  States.  Only  about  101  million  acres 
of  this  saw  timber  area  is  in  old  virgin  growth 
stands.  This  hundred  million  acres  is  the  last 
remnant  of  our  original  heritage  of  820  million 
acres  of  virgin  timber,  and  two -thirds  of  this 
remnant  is  in  the  forests  of  the 
Mountai^  States  and  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Volume  Distribution 

The  Eastern  and  Southern  for¬ 
ests  were  cut,  early  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  development,  and  have  been 
cut  heavily  and  repeatedly  since. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  great 
bulk  (78%)  of  the  volume  of  our 
last  resources  of  saw  timber  are 
located  in  the  forests  west  of  the 
prairies.  The  total  volume  of  the 
saw  timber  standing  in  our  West¬ 
ern  forests  amounts  to  slightly 
more  than  one  trillion,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  billion  board 
feet.  But  almost  three-quarters 
of  this,  882  billion  board  feet,  or 
just  about  half  of  all  the  standing 
saw  timber  in  the  country,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  two  states  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  alone.  There 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  def¬ 
inite  demand  for  this  high  grade 
Western  timber  but  distance  and 
transportation  costs  to  the  main 
centers  of  Eastern  consumption 
make  its  economic  conversion  difficult. 


Skidding  out  Beech  logs  on  the  Edmund  K.  Mv,nroe  Farm  at  Camillus,  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
Under  the  conservative  cutting  program  being  used,  this  woodlot  will  continue  to  produce  satisfac¬ 
torily  as  long  as  such  a  practice  is  followed. 


Distribution  of  Species 

Douglas  fir  is  the  chief  species  in  our  re¬ 
maining  forest  reserves.  By  volume  it  amounts 
to  about  28  per  cent  of  the  total.  Ponderosa 
pine  is  next  with  13  per  cent  and  the  southern 
yellow  pines  third  with  11  per  cent.  Seven- 
tenths  of  our  timber  reserves  are  made  of 
western  softwoods  or  coniferous  species.  Only 
about  one-sixth  are  eastern  softwoods,  and 
approximately  one-seventh  of  our  standing 
timber  volume  is  made  up  of  hardwood  species. 
Among  these  last,  the  various  species  of  oak 
lead,  followed  by  beech,  birch  and  maple. 
These  four  together  constitute  nearly  one-half 

of  the  hardwoods  total. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  spe¬ 
cies  together  comprise 
the  greater  part  of  the 
balance  of  our  hardwood 
reserves.  The  picture  is 
definitely  one  of  a  pre¬ 
dominating  softwoods 
forest  located  mainly 
west  of  the  Prairies. 

Drain  and*  Replacement 

At  the  rate  of  cutting 
36  billion  board  feet  a 
year  (the  1942  cut),  it 
would  take  49  years  to 
entirely  remove  the  pres¬ 
ent  reserve  of  one  trillion 
seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  billion  board  feet 
of  standing  timber.  This 
assumes  no  replacement 
through  growth,  nor  loss 
of  fire,  wind-throw,  in¬ 
sects,  or  disease.  How¬ 
ever,  saw  timber  only 
represents  about  47  per 
cent  of  the  total  wood  re¬ 
moved  from  our  forests. 
Fuelwood,  for  example, 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Raising  Geese  at  Ark  Farm 

In  most  foreign  lands  geese  are  raised  in 
larger  numbers  than  they  are  here,  but  our 
interest  in  them  during  the  last  few  years  has 
come  along  rapidly,  because  they  can  be  raised 
on  cheaper  feeds  and  with  less  loss  or  risk  than 
any  other  kind  of  fowls. 

The  four  recognized  breeds  raised  largely 
for  market  are  Toulouse,  African,  White  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Embden;  the  last  two  are  all  white. 
Toulouse  and  Embden  are  the  largest,  and  the 
Chinese  the  smallest.  All  are  good,  all  are 
excellent  layers  and  their  demand  as  breeding 
stock  appears  to  be  about  equal.  Any  of  them 
with  proper  care  will  lay  an  average  of  35 
eggs  per  season  and  most  of  them  many  more, 
depending  upon  their  care,  feed  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Because  they  are  easier  to  raise  than  other 
fowl,  more  hardy,  require  inex¬ 
pensive  feed,  and  their  main  diet 
being  green  grass,  geese  can  be 
profitable.  They  are  not  subject 
to  the  many  diseases  of  chickens, 
do  not  harbor  lice,  they  never 
turn  cannibal,  and  have  no  egg 
trouble.  You  can  range  them  year 
after  year  over  the  same  ground 
which  you  cannot  do  with  chick¬ 
ens  or  turkeys.  Then,  too,  their 
winter  quarters  are  of  the  cheap¬ 
est,  since  they  are  always  hardy 
and  stand  any  amount  of  cold.  An 
open  shed  answers  well,  and  many 
who  raise  large  flocks  let  them  run 
in  the  barnyard  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  We  do  this  ourselves  with  the  main  flock. 

The  proper  location  for  breeding  geese  is  a 
swampy  corner  of  the  farm  where  a  spring- 
hole  can  be  dug  out  provided  you  have  no 
small  pond  or  running  stream.  Geese  do  not 
need  water  to  swim  in,  although  the  eggs  will 
be  more  fertile  if  they  have  it,  ^because  the 
mating  is  done  in  the  water  when  this  is  avail¬ 
able.  Fence  the  enclosure  and  provide  an  open 
shed  facing  south.  If  necessary,  the  breeders 
can  be  kept  there  the  year  round,  but  if  graz¬ 
ing  can  be  had  on  the  cut  over  meadows,  the 
geese  will  And  all  their  own  feed  after  laying 
ceases  in  early  July,  until  fall. 

In  starting  a  flock,  baby  goslings  or  half 
grown  geese  are  probably  best  and  cheapest 
in  the  long  run;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  day- 
old  goslings  because  it  pays  the  raiser  best  to 
mature  them  and  sell  them  as  breeders  in  the 
fall  or  to  ship  them  to  customers  when  they 
are  two  or  three  months  old.  This 
last  method,  like  started  pullets,  is 
finding  favor  and  is  the  best  way 
of  all.  Of  course,  in  buying  half 
grown  birds,  the  sexes  cannot  be 
guaranteed,  but  they  usually  run 
about  50-50  and  the  extra  ganders 
are  always  in  demand  toward  fall 
or  at  the  holiday  season. 

Mature  breeders,  if  available, 
must  be  located  in  the  fall  so  that 
they  acquaint  themselves  with 
their  new  surroundings.  Then, 
too,  if  they  are  not  accompanied  by 
their  old  mates,  it  may  take  some 
time,  maybe  a  season  or  more,  be¬ 
fore  they  settle  down,  accept  their 
new  mates  and  are  ready  to  lay. 

If  the  number  of  the  sexes  are 
equal,  geese  will  pair;  once  well 
mated,  each  pair  usually  stick  to¬ 
gether,  even  if  run  in  with  a  band  where  flock 
mating  is  practiced.  Our  own  records  show 
that  where  individual  pair  matings  are  used, 
we  raise  more  goslings  from  each  pair  than 
we  do  where  two,  three,  or  more  females  are 
run  with  a  single  gander.  If  large  numbers 
are  to  be  raised,  then  of  course  the  flock  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  used,  and  in  this  case  10  to  20 
or  many  more  females  are  yarded  together 
with  ganders  in  a  proportion  of  not  more  than 
one  to  three,  preferably  two  females.  Even  in 
the  flock  mating,  the  gander  will  always  pick 
a  favorite  and  stick  by  her,  although  he  will 
choose  up  and  mate  with  any  extra  female 
that  may  not  have  a  mate  of  her  own.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  the  gander  follows 
the  goose,  but  the  plan  is  reversed  after  egg 
laying  stops  and  the  goose  follows  the  gander. 

Geese  are  noisy,  and  they  should  not  be  kept 
where  neighbors  are  close,  for  all  through  the 


breeding  season  there  is  much  talk  among 
them.  Some  object  to  this,  but  personally  it 
is  music  to  me. 

An  old  female  is  a  better  layer  than  a  young 
goose  in  her  first  year,  and  each  succeeding 
year  after  the  first,  they  add  a  few  more  eggs 
to  each  clutch,  and  the  eggs  from  the  old  ones 
are  larger  and  produce  a  better  gosling.  Once 
you  have  old  mated  stock,  do  not  separate 
them  as  long  as  they  breed  well  together.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  a  Toulouse  gander  after  five  or  six 
years  may  get  so  cross  you  have  to  dispose  of 
him,  and  sometimes  he  gets  so  heavy,  because 
of  the  extra  feed  given  the  layers,  that  he 
grows  sluggish  and  clumsy,  and  may  not  fer¬ 
tilize  the  eggs  as  well  as  a  younger  gander. 

Of  late  years  since  the  selling  of  two-  or 
three-month-old  goslings  has  been  practiced, 
we  are  getting  our  geese  to  lay  earlier  and 
using  sprouted  oats  as  the  first  greens  before 


Geese  banish  weeds,  and  need  very  little  grain,  if  adequate  range  is  provided. 

grass  arrives.  This  works  well  and  appears  to 
answer  every  purpose  and  it  increases  the 
number  of  eggs  we  get  per  goose  since  the 
season  is  lengthened  by  a  more  or  more. 

When  goslings  are  incubator  hatched,  they 
should  be  brooded  exactly  the  same  as  chicks 
and  fed  much  the  same  way,  with  the  addition 
of  all  the  green  food  they  will  eat.  Gravel, 
water  and  minerals  must  be  supplied.  Water 
should  be  kept  in  receptacles  so  arranged  that 
the  small  goslings  cannot  get  into  it  to  bathe. 

Keep  them  out  of  the  water  until  they  are  half 
to  fully  feathered,  then  turn  them  in;  but 
gradually,  until  the  oil  has  come  in  their 
feathers. 

The  rapidly  expanding  practice  of  cross¬ 
breeding  chickens  also  applies  to  geese.  Such 
geese  mature  quicker  and  feather  more  rap¬ 
idly,  and  in  less  time,  than  each  or  any  of  the 
breeds  in  their  purity.  Then,  too,  the  females 


A  flock  of  Turboloun  gees£,  shown  here  with  their  owner,  Mrs.  Flora  Haagen  of 
Clinton  County,  Pa.  Turholouns  are  a  cross  between  Emden  and  Toulouse,  and 

are  quite  popular  in  Pennsylvania. 

of  the  crosses  are  by  far  superior  to  the 
straight  bred  females. 

In  these  cross  matings  we  use  the  African 
and  the  White  Chinese  ganders,  with  either 
pure  Toulouse  or  Embden  females.  Do  not 
reverse  the  sexes.  The  females  from  this  cross 
are  later  mated  to  pure  Toulouse  or  Embden 
ganders  where  it  is  desired  to  kill  all  the  off¬ 
spring  for  market  purposes.  Do  not  carry  the 
cross-breeding  another  generation,  or  you  will 
run  into  mongrelism.  It  works  the  same  as 
with  chicks  in  all  crosses,  except  that  with  the 
geese  we  save  the  first-cross  females  as  future 
breeders  when  only  market  goslings  are 
wanted.  If  one  desires  to  establish  a  pure¬ 
bred  goose  business  to  be  sold  as  breeders,  then 
of  course  only  the  pure  breeds  should  be 
selected  and  used.  willet  randall. 

New  York. 


Soil  Organic  Matter 

The  popular  conception  that  dark  colored 
soils  are  fertile  soils  is  correct,  generally 
speaking,  provided  tbe  dark  color  is  due  to 
humus  (partially  decayed  organic  matter). 
Where  there’s  humus,  there’s  nitrogen — that 
all  important  element  so  essential  to  the  plant 
and  often  so  difficult  to  procure  in  adequate 
amounts.  But  not  all  forms  of  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  become  available  to  the  plant  with  equal 
facility.  Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
organic  matter  and  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  with  respect  to  aeration,  moisture  and 
micro-biological  activity.  In  addition,  other 
essential  elements  must  be  present  in  avail¬ 
able  form  and  adequate  in  amount  to  provide 
a  balanced  ration  for  the  plant.  For  example, 
peat  and  muck,  while  high  in  nitrogen,  are 
usually  deficient  in  potash  and  may  need 
phosphorus  also. 

Soil  is  an  extremely  complex 
material  that  assumes  certain  defi¬ 
nite  properties  and  characteristics 
as  the  result  of  weathering  and 
other  soil-forming  processes.  Or¬ 
ganic  matter  improves  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  soil,  increases 
its  water-holding  capacity,  and 
supplies  certain  plant  foods  which, 
when  made  available  to  the  plant, 
are  taken  up  by  the  roots  before 
there  is  opportunity  for  them  to  be 
chemically  fixed  in  the  soil;  and, 
what  is  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  it  acts  as  a  buffer.  It  imparts 
to  the  soil  the  property  of  resisting 
sudden  and  drastic  changes  in  acidity,  moisture 
and  nutrients.  Plants  growing  -in  a  medium 
devoid  of  this  property  are  easily  starved  on 
the  one  hand,  or  injured  by  over-concentration 
on  the  other. 

Now  what  happens  when  organic  matter  is 
returned  to  the  soil?  In  the  presence  of  proper 
moisture  and  heat,  micro-organisms  start  to 
break  it  down  from  the  more  complex  to  the 
simpler  forms,  passing  through  various  steps 
until,  if  carried  to  its  ultimate  completion, 
there  is  nothing  left  but  carbon  dioxide,  water, 
and  the  various  compounds  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potassium  in  soluble  form.  As  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  the  speed  and  the  completeness 
of  this  decomposition  process  depend  upon  the 
type  of  organic  matter  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  process  takes  place.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  nutrient  supply  for  the  growing  crop, 
complete  decomposition  is  the  goal  sought. 

When  this  occurs,  however,  no 
humus  remains  and  there  has  been, 
therefore,  no  permanent  gain  in 
that  direction.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  desired  to  build  up  the 
humus  content  of  the  soil,  we 
should  use  materials  and  maintain 
conditions  that  will  make  for  only 
partial  decomposition  so  that  some 
humus  will  remain  in  the  soil.  Peat 
moss  and  sawdust  are  two  exam¬ 
ples  of  organic  matter  that  resists 
decomposition  and  tends  to  remain 
in  the  soil  in  organic  form  for 
considerable  periods.  A  green 
manure  crop  is  the  kind  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  most  likely  to  break 
down  completely.  The  aim  is  to 
hit  a  happy  medium  between 
these  two  extremes. 

How  can  the  organic  matter 
content  of  the  soil  be  maintained  or  increased? 
This  question  is  not  easy  to  answer  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  probably  received  more 
attention  from  agronomists  and  farmers  than 
any  other  single  problem.  The  usual  answer 
is  to  turn  under  green  manure  and  cover  crops 
as  often  as  possible,  but  some  experiments 
have  shown  that  that  practice  alone  is  hardly 
sufficient,  especially  under  intensive  vegetable 
production.  Perhaps  the  production  of  bigger 
green  manure  crops  through  the  more  liberal 
use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  will  help.  It  may  be 
found  advisable  and,  in  fact,  necessary,  to  keep 
about  a  fifth  of  the  farm  out  of  production 
each  year  and  by  such  rotations  build  it  up  by 
growing  one  or  more  green  manure  crops. 

In  many  situations,  organic  matter  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere  and  applied  to  the  farm,  in 
such  materials  as  manure,  rotted  sawdust, 
peat  and  muck,  and  sewage  sludge,  h.  a.  lunt. 
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Forest  Litter 

I  have  quite  an  acreage  of  Scotch  and 
white  pine  trees  up  to  25  feet  in 
height.  The  ground  unde  *  them  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  fallen  needles  and 
other  leaves,  all  in  various  stages  of 
decay.  Nothing  grows  in  them,  of 
course,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  light 
under  the  pines.  This  past  season,  I 
have  used  a  limited  amount  of  this  nee¬ 
dle  accumulation  to  mix  in  the  soil  of 
my  vegetable  garden  to  act  as  humus. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  useful,  but  before 
using  it  generally,  I  would  like  to  hear 
whether  it  is  considered  safe,  or  is  it 
likely  to  be  too  acid?  If  so,  can  I  neu¬ 
tralize  it  with  lime?  The  soil  is  badly 
in  need  of  loosening  and  this  available 
material  is  very  inviting.  j.  B. 

Forest  litter  from  underneath  pine 
trees  is  excellent  material  to  use  in  a 
garden  to  increase  organic  content  of 
the  soils.  The  usual  applications  of  lime 
are  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  properly 
neutralized.  The  high  -  lime  requiring 
plants  such  as  beets,  spinach  and  onions 
will  give  you  an  indication  as  to  whether 
you  need  lime  or  not.  If  they  make  a 
poor  growth,  it  shows  the  soil  needs  an 
application  of  lime. 


Soil  for  Sweet  Potatoes 

My  garden  of  about  3,300  square  feet 
is  a  gravelly  soil,  or  rather  the  upper 
part.  It  slopes  south  and  dries  quickly 
after  rain.  The  lower  part  is  deeper 
soil  and  not  so  gravelly.  Whis  is  the 
better  place?  I  grew  a  few  plants  this 
past  season  on  the  drier  part,  used  some 
barn  yard  manure  under  the  sets  and 
along  side  of  plants.  Result,  a  few  good 
potatoes  but,  mostly  small  ones.  How 
about  lime  for  them?  B.  r.  s. 

N.  Y. 

Sweet  potatoes  prefer  a  light  sandy 
well-drained  soil.  Manure  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  the  roots  long  and 
stringy.  Use  a  good  potato  fertilizer, 
high  in  potash,  such  as  5-10-10  or 
8-16-16.  They  need  little  or  no  lime. 
They  grow  better  if  planted  on  a  mod¬ 
erately  high  broad  ridge.  The  vines 
should  not  be  covered  or  disturbed 
after  they  cover  the  ground.  To  grow 
plants  from  the  roots  you  will  need 
heat.  They  should  be  kept  above  85* 
or  90°  until  the  sprouts  are  well  started, 
then  gradually  cooled  until  time  for 
setting  about  June  1st.  A  small  amount 
of  lime  should  be  added  to  soil  for 
seed  flats,  about  one  pint  to  a  bushel 
of  soil. 


Do  Feed  the  Birds 

When  freezing  weather  has  come, 
worms  and  bugs  are  not  to  be  had,  and 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  weed 
seeds  and  the  seeds  of  the  gardens  are 
covered  up.  Then  it  is  that  the  birds 
must  look  to  us  for  sustenance.  We 
must  not  fail  them  or  deny  them  the 
little  thought  and  care  it  may  mean. 

First,  they  need  a  place  where  they 
may  be  fed  safe  from  all  marauders. 
We  hung  beef  suet  and  gingerbread  in 
little  latticed  bags  we  made  of  common 
twine  and  hung  high  up  on  the  outside 
of  the  storm  windows.  The  birds  loved 
it,  and  we  could"  watch  them  so.  But  a 
gray  squirrel  managed  to  climb  up 
there  and  stole  the  food,  tearing  the 
net  bags  to  pieces,  and  broke  the  putty 
off  the  glass.  Hung  on  a  nearby  tree, 
both  cats  and  squirrels  got  it.  Placed 
atop  the  birdbath  stand,  they  also  found 
it.  Finally  we  found  a  safe  way:  a 
piece  of  new  clothesline  was  fastened 
to  the  big  pipevine  at  the  corner  of  the 
front  porch,  high  enough  to  be  safe 
from  the  ground,  yet  within  our  reach, 
and  the  other  end  carried  across  to  a 
slender  branch  of  a  shadetree,  the 
branch  too  slim  for  a  squirrel  to 
venture  out  on. 

On  this  line  we  safely  hang  two  feed- 
trays.  These  are  light  weight  wooden 
boxes.  One  was  sawed  across  to  make 
two  the  right  depth,  four  inches  deep 
by  nine  or  ten  inches  square,  and  hung 
by  a  cord  fastened  to  a  tiny  wire'staple 
at  each  corner  and  meeting  at  the  top 
where  a  large  hook  (from  the  “hook 
and  eye”  box)  is  sewn  on.  Too  large 
a  hook  slid  off  the  line  in  a  wind;  the 
smaller  one  nips  on  just  right.  The 
boxes  are  painted  a  pretty  red  outside 
and  white  within.  Staples  are  painted, 
too,  to  keep  them  from  rusting.  This 
depth  we  found  ideal  as  it  is  a  little 
protection  from  winds,  and  the  oat- 
flakes  do  not  blow  out. 

This  line  is  too  near  the  house  for 
crows  to  come,  and  it  is  near  enough 
for  us  to  watch.  On  stormy  days  or 
when  icy  winds  blow,  we  hang  a  tray 
inside  the  porch  on  a  hook  screwed  to 
the  center  of  the  ceiling. 

We  never  put  out  any  salty  meat  such 
as  bacon  or  ham  bone,  as  it  would 
make  them  thirsty  and  might  drive 
them  to  eating  snow.  There  are  baby 
chick  feeds  just  right  for  the  smaller 
birds  we  like  to  attract,  and  some  come 
all  prepared  with  fine  grit  mixed  right 
in.  Hayseed  from  the  barn  will  be 
found  if  scattered  on  the  top  of  the 
snow  for  such  birds  as  j  uncos  who  sel¬ 
dom  fly  up  to  the  feedtrays. 

Sumac  seeds,  cedar  berries,  barber¬ 
ries  and  cone  seeds  will  attract  birds, 
and  coniferous  trees  are  a  shelter  from 
storms.  K.  R. 


R  U  R  A  L 

Growing  Onion  Sets 

Would  like  to  know  how  and  when  to 
start  growing  onion  sets.  I  have  a  few 
onions  with  seeds  on  top  of  the  stalks. 

Massachusetts.  G.  m. 

The  production  of  onion  sets  is  a 
specialized  business  that  requires  ja 
favorable  soil  and  storage  facilities.  I 
believe  you  will  find  it  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  to  buy  sets  rather 
than  try  to  grow  them.  However,  sets 
can  be  grown  in  your  location  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  very  thickly  in  a  broad 
row  three  or  four  inches  wide  at  the 
rate  of  50  to  100  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  depending  upon  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  using  the  heavier  seedings  on 
the  more  fertile  soil.  Sets  should  be 
not  less  than  a  half  inch  in  diameter 
and  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  date  of  sowing  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
but  usually  early  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  When 
the  bulbs  are  dead,  the  small  bulbs 
should  be  pulled  and  dried  on  a  wire 
screen  and  stored  over  winter  in  a  dry, 
cool  place  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
Seed  will  mature  too  late  to  grow  sat¬ 
isfactory  onion  sets  in  the  same  year. 


Harvesting  Castor  Beans 

I  had  several  stalks  of  giant  castor 
beans  in  my  garden  last  summer.  The 
seeds  were  enclosed  in  a  burr,  and  I 
found  it  difficult  to  shell  them  without 
breaking  and  spoiling  the  seeds.  Will 
you  kindly  advise  me  how  to  harvest 
any  care  for  the  seeds  of  this  plant. 

Morris  County,  N.  J.  L.  t. 

Castor  beans  for  seed  should  not  be 
harvested  until  after  the  first  light 
frost.  The  seed  cluster  should  be  cut 
off  and  hung  up  indoors  until  thor¬ 
oughly  dry.  If  the  seeds  do  not  then 
come  out  easily,  they  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  matured,  and  should  be  planted 
earlier  another  year. 


Keep  Hen  Manure  Covered 

Shall  I  cover  a  barrel  of  chicken 
manure  and  peat  moss  which  I  expect 
to  use  to  fertilize  my  vegetable  garden? 
If  I  leave  it  open  to  rains,  will  too 
much  of  it  be  diluted? 

Berkshire  County,  Mass.  mrs.  c.  r. 

Poultry  manure  should  be  kept  cov¬ 
ered  from  the  rain;  otherwise,  it  is  apt 
to  heat  and  lose  valuable  nitrogen. 
Also  it  becomes  caked  in  a  mass  that 
is  hard  to  handle.  If  it  starts  to  heat, 
it  should  be  spread  out  on  the  garden 
if  possible  or  in  some  place  where  it 
can  be  dried  and  cooled.  Do  not  mix 
lime  with  poultry  manure,  as  this  also 
releases  valuable  nitrogen,  d.  f.  jones. 

Protect  Eyes  When  Welding 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  following 
as  a  modest  sort  of  “Part  Two”  to  the 
interesting  and  informative  article  ap¬ 
pearing  on  Page  470  of  your  November 
issue,  “Welding  Comes  to  the  Farm.” 
by  E.  J.  K.  In  discussing  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  welding  equipment  on  the 
farm,  the  author  mentions  the  precau¬ 
tion  necessary  ^against  the  fire  hazard. 
However,  anothler  highly  important  pre¬ 
caution  is  that  proper  and  adequate 
protection  be  given  to  the  eyes  of  the 
operator  of  both  the  oxy-acetylene  and 
electric  arc  welders.  This  is  the  case 
whether  the  welders  are  used  for  any 
of  the  many  forms  of  welding,  for  braz¬ 
ing  or  for  heating  for  bending  or  dis¬ 
mantling  operations.  Even  the  limited 
and  short  period  use  of  welders  can 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  eyes  if 
proper  welding  glasses  or  welding  hel¬ 
mets  are  not  used  by  the  operator. 
These  protective  devices  should  be 
equipped  with  scientifically  designed 
and  produced  lenses.  Ordinary  “dark” 
or  “smoke”  glasses  offer  no  protection 
whatever  against  the  various  types  of 
harmful  rays  produced  in  welding  the 
various  types  of  metals. 

In  using  the  electric  arc  welding 
equipment,  it  is  advisable  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  wear  a  welding  helmet  rather  than 
welding  glasses,  because  of  the  added 
danger  of  suffering  welding  burns,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  severe  sunburn,  on  the  exposed 
portion  of  his  face  and  head.  These 
welding  hemlets  should  be  equipped 
with  darker  shade  lenses  than  welding 
glasses  used  with  oxy-acetylene  weld¬ 
ers.  This  subject  of  proper  lenses  to  be 
used  for  various  types  of  welding  is  so 
important  that  the  purchaser  of  welding 
equipment  should  be  governed  entirely 
by  the  manufacturer’s  instructions. 

After  the  war,  an  increasing  number 
of  farmers  will  buy  new  and  used  weld¬ 
ers  from  various  resale  outlets,  most  of 
whom  will  know  little  more  than  the 
purchaser  about  proper  eye  protection. 
In  these  cases  it  will  be  doubly  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  what  protective  measures 
to  take  when  using  the  equipment.  An¬ 
other  point  on  which  attention  must  be 
focused  is  that  when  any  welding  is 
being  done,  no  other  members  of  the 
family  or  farm  force  stand  around 
watching  the  work,  as  even  from  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  the  eyes  of  the  watcher 
can  be  harmed.  e.  a.  l. 


The  annual  meeting  of  Rural  Savings 
and  Loan  Assn,  will  be  held  at  its  office, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  on  Jan.  16, 
1945,  at  1  o’clock  p.  m.  to  elect  officers 
and  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  other  busi¬ 
ness  as  may  come  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  M.  G,  Keyes,  Secy. 


NEW-YORKER 


HYBRIDS 


2>a  y&u  better  corn 

and  BIGGER  YIELDS 


•  •  *7011$  how  you 
can  grow  corn  tiiat  resists  drought, 
saves  labor,  and  yields  more* 


Here’s  a  book  that  every  farmer  who  plants  corn 
should  read.  In  simple,  easy  to  understand  language 
it  explains  why  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  outproduce 
neighboring  fields  most  every  time.  Explains  how  FUNK 
G  HYBRIDS  get  off  to  an  early  vigorous  start,  how 
they  develop  deep  root  systems  that  keep  the  plant 
going  through  spells  of  drought,  how  their  strong 
whippy  stalks  stand  up  through  storms,  and  how  they  produce  bigger  yields 
of  better  corn. 


Whether  you  plant  corn  for  husking  or  for  silage,  whether  you  have  an  early 
or  late  season,  you’ll  find  we  have  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  suited  to  your  local 
climate  or  soil  conditions  —  hybrids  that  are  regularly  outproducing  many 
Other  corns. 


To  make  sure  you  get  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm  we  suggest  that  you 
order  early  this  year.  Write  today  for  prices  and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new 
Hybrid  Coro  Book. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  Box  315  landltviilo  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 


CUT  PULPWOOD  AND  SAWLOGS 
from  your  farm  wood Jot^today I 


Harris'  North  Star  Sweet  Cora 


-HARRIS'SCCDS- 

Our  new  North  Star  Sweet  Corn  proudly 
upholds  our  boast  that  Harris  Seeds  are 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Extra  Early — Enormous  Yields — Fine  Quality.  Tender  and 
Sweet  Kernels — Large  Ears — Vigorous,  Wilt-resistant  Plants. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
beautifully  illustrated  and  accurately  described  in  our  new 
Catalog.  Send  for  it  today. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

- 1945  CATALOG  iww  Aeadij—^ 


Send  postcard  or  letter 
today  for  Burpee’s  19^5 
Seed  Catalog  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
ITS  lurpM  tldf..  FtulalelpMa  32.  Fi. 


FDPr  194$  Garden  Catalog 
■  “  Illustrated  in  Color 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Telia  how  to  spray,  plant,  andi  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


^ 'pack^ 


rOU^CHOICE  !1 


10^ 


VEGETABLES 
and  FLOWERS 

Spoeial  Offar— to  see  for  yourself 
the  high  auality  of  Maule's  tested  guar¬ 
anteed  seeds,  pick  any  five  of  the  best 
kinds  at  right  (all  are  full-size  Packets, 
value  10c  or  15c  each) — then  send  just 
10c  for  ALL  5 — cut  out  and  mail  today! 

Seed  Book  Free 

The  Seed  Book  with  plain,  depen¬ 
dable  descriptions  and  pictures  to 
select  the  Vegetables  for  most 
profitable  crOM— intproved  kinds 
for  heavy  ^etd.  hlgheat  market 
priees.  It  tells  howloog  each  kind 
takea  to  grow.  Prise  Flowers, 
too.  Send  postcard  or  eoopon. 


"The  OLD  RClIABlf  Seed  House 


□  GalllardlaK* 
Carrot  □  Larkspur  bi«, 

Cucumber  BiSiJond.  □  Marigold 


Mixed; 
ess  foliage. 


_  Tomato  C]  Summer  Squash  ^ush! 

■Q  Beet  for  table,  canning,  D  Asters 

|Q  Cabbage  Esriy!'*  ^ 

■I - 1  .«  .  n«r 

I 

I 

}□  Radish  □  Zinnias  cif.™ 

!wm.  henry  MAULE, 337  Mauls  Bldg.,  PWiadalphia  32.  Pa. 

I I  [Send  postpaid  5  Pkts.  Maule's  Seeds  I — I  Send  Maule’s 

1 1 — I  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  10c.  I I 

lAfome - 

Ir.D.  or  Sf _ 

Ip.  o,  «fc  State- 


Lettuce  JroC.  □  Petunias 

DeavllaK  “*«*(«'»karUest  fl  TJ— I—  Dahlia-eiowered 


iSeed  B<Mk  Free. 


I 

I 


6 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Harris’  Quality  Squash 


41ARRIS  SHDS- 

Many  seeds  look  pretty  much  alike.  You  can’t  tell,  for 
instance,  whether  they  will  produce  crops  that  have 
Early  Maturity  High  Yield 

Superior  Quality  Extra  Vitality 

.  .  .  unless  you  buy  from  seedsmen  who  have  been  spe¬ 
cializing  for  many  years  in  producing  seeds  that  are 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

In  it,  you  will  find  hundreds  of  vegetables  and  flovrers, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  accurately  described. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  C0.,Inc.,  9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

.1945  CATALOG  jum  Amdti. 


FREE 


SEND  FOR 
YOURS  NOW 


EVeRYTHING 
FOR  me  GMDEN 

HENDERSON’S 
SEED  CATALOG 

VEGETABLES  •  FLOWERS  •  IMPLEMENTS 

Th*  biggest  eotolog  of  oll“"144  8x10^^ 
pogest  Crammed  with  information  of  value 
to  Victory  Gardeners  end  veterans 
alike...  Nomerou* colored  plates, and 
oil  the  Information  you  must  have  on 
varieties  to  make  the  best  selection. 
Get  this  eotolog,  end  mail  your  order 
direct  to  us  —  it  is  the  only  way  you 
con  B*t  genuine  Henderson  seeds. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 

Dept.  30A 

3S  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


•  We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Writs 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 
stock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana,  Penns. 


nai*pee*s 


6PAV0Rin 
COUMIS  ' 

_ 

Scarlet-cerise,  rose,  lavender, 
blue,  white  and  cream-pink— 
6  Pkta.  seeds,  1  of  each  color, 
(value  SSc)  postpaid  for  25c. 
Giant  Ruffled  Sweet  Peas 
Largest  and  most  exquisite, 
created  on  Burpee’s  Flora- 
dale  Farms.  Special  offer, 
8  choicest  colors,  a  26c-Pkt. 
of  each  (value  fi.OO).  $1 
^  All  •  Pkis.  postpaid...  A 

llee  Burpee  Co. 

678  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


1945  SEED  CATALOG  NOW  READY 

A  garden  book  that  should  be  in  every 
home  where  seed  is  used.  Honest  desepp- 
tions,  helpful  suggestions,  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions.  Tested  Seed  of  varieties  that 
you  can  depend  on  to  produce  a 
full  crop  at  harvest  time.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  our  1945 
catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Box  10,  Hall,  Ontario  Co 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'  X  7',$3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Indian  Head  and  Flying  Eagle  Pennies. 
Write  Box  9530,  Care  The  Kural  New-Yorker. 


BU/iSPmiW 

4  year  old  healthy  trees,  4  to  8  In.,  •  3„ 
sent  POSTPAID — at  proper  planting  timet-  ^ 
carefully  packed,  50  for  only  $3.00.  Polders  ^ 
on  Forest,  Xmas  Trees,  Ornamentals  PKEB.  _ _ _ 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  INDIANA,  PENNA. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table, 

OO  YorkCity  residents 
r  ■  ICC  j  154,  fgf  Sales  Tax. 

rOJR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


KELLY’S 


TRECS,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

For  65  yeors  Kelly  Bros,  have 
produced  top  quality  FRUIT' 

TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS.  New  1945  CATALOG 
lists  all  popular  varieties — shows 
I  many  in  full  color.  It's  FREE. 

Write  today.  Supply  of  Nursery 
Stock  is  limited.  Order  early  to 
avoid  disappointment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
31  Maple  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

Insist  on  top  quality  when  you  buy  clover 
seed  and  Save  money.  Quality  seeds  pro¬ 
duce  better  stands  of  better  hay — free  from 
weeds.  Write  today  for  full  facts. 

^offman  FARM  SEEDS 

^  B0X31B  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 


arliestTomato 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

has  Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as 
early  as  July  4.  Regular  price 
16c  packet,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
we  will  send  you  a  trial 
packet  of  this  tomato.  Giant 
Carrot,  Cream  Lettuce  and  ‘ 

Earliest  Radish,  also  a 
packet  each  of  our 

Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 
to  beautify  your  garden. 

All  the  above  for  lOo,  In 
Canada  20c.  A  Premium 
Coupon  sent  with  each 
collection,  also  our  beauti¬ 
ful  free  catalog  of  bargain  s 
In  Seeds,  Plants,  Hybrid 
Com,  Vlcland  Oats. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  5  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


ALL  6 
for  10c 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  firit  1ft  yotif 

community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicioua, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180,  PARADISE,  PA. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 

MY  BIG  1945  CATALOG 


Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 
illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  76 
^'^ayears  leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  600,000  cus- 
_ 'tomers  save  money  an¬ 
nually  buying  seeds  from  me,  a  grower. 

rnrr  special  trial  offer 

lalvl*  K  125  Saeds  of  My  New  Sen- 
I  Iklnle  sation  Tomato.  ’’King  of  tha 
Earlies,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heaV7 
yielder,  or  ISO  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab-^  “ 

bags,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c  stamp 4  ’ 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  6c  1' 
for  both  special  offers.  Catalog  Free,  f 

R.  H.SHUMWAY  seedsman' 

BOX  487  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  wo. 


FINE  FRUITS 


CCARFTS 

nlanta  svailabU 


Registered  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  finest 
plants  available  anywhere.  Better 
yields  of  qnality  berries  —  and  grreater 
aatisfactlon.  Large  cultivated  Blueber¬ 
ries,  Boyaenberries,  Red  Lake  Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  Seedleae  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  Bush  Cherries,  Dwarf 
Fruit,  and  Hardy  Nut  Trees.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Complete  Catalog  and  Cultural 
Guide  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFTS  SONS,  Bog  8  ,  New  Carilale,  Okie 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Apples  Fail  to  Set 

We  have  an  apple  tree  which  blos¬ 
soms  each  year,  but  the  apples  drop  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  maturity.  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  tree  for  insects,  but  can 
find  no  trace  of  any.  We  have  also  ex¬ 
amined  the  fruits  and  they  are  solid 
and  well  shaped  and  free  from  worms. 

New  York.  J.  J.  D. 

When  an  apple  tree  blossoms  heavily 
and  does  not  set  fruit,  there  are  two 
answers  that  come  immediately  to  mind. 
First  of  all,  apple  trees  require  cross 
pollination  before  they  will  set  fruit. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  varieties 
which  set  partial  crops  without  cross 
pollination,  but  it  is  a  good  general  rule 
to  assume  that  all  varieties  need  some 
help  in  this  respect.  And  so,  if  there 
are  no  apple  trees  adjacent,  you  should 
arrange  to  plant  another  variety  near 
by,  or  else  to  top  work  a  branch  of  the 
tree  to  some  other  variety.  As  an  alter¬ 
native,  you  can  collect  a  bouquet  ■  of 
blossoms  and  set  it  in  a  pail  of  water 
under  the  tree — ^bees  will  then  effect 
the  transfer  of  pollen  from  the  bouquet 
to  the  tree.  The  second  thought  is  that 
the  tree  may  be  lacking  in  vigor.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  set  fruit  in  this  way  is  said  to  be 
due  to  poor  nutrition.  The  remedy  is 
to  apply  some  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  out  under  the 
drip  of  the  branches  in  early  spring 
just  as  the  tree  starts  growth.  Applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  one- 
quarter  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  am¬ 
monium  sulfate  for  each  year  the  tree 
is  of  age. 


Apple  Tree  Borers 

Please  tell  me  what  is  the  best  thing 
to  use  on  apple  trees  to  keep  out  borers. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  s. 

One  of  our  breeders,  T.  S.  L.,  of  Glen- 
ford,  suggests  that  wood  ashes  placed 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  will  kill  out 
borers.  The  writer  does  not  know  from 
first-hand  experience  any  evidence  to 
corroborate  this  suggestion,  but  any 
suggestion  regarding  apple  tree  borers 
is  worth  looking  into  and  following  up. 

'  The  recommended  procedure  is  to  dig 
out  the  borers  as  soon  as  evidence  of 
their  presence  is  found.  Look  carefully 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  for  any 
slight  depressions,  oozings,  or  other  in¬ 
dications  that  there  might  be  a  depres¬ 
sion  under  the  bark.  Then  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  a  wire,  cut  into  these  spots 
and  attempt  to  destroy  the  worm. 

’•fr  - - 

Strawberries  in  New  Jersey 

Small  fruits  will  bring  a  greater  return 
for  every  acre  planted  than  any  other 
crop,  and  compared  to  other  fruit,  they 
are  the  equal  of  many  and  superior  to 
most  in  the  amount  of  possible  net  prof¬ 
its.  Make  a  careful  selection  of  the 
best  strawberry,  raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  varieties,  and  one  is  assured  of  a 
continuous  crop  of  fine,  readily  salable 
fruit,  from  the  first  strawberries  in  the 
early  spring  until  the  last  blackberries 
in  the  late  summer.  The  dairyman  or 
poultryman  living  in  or  near  a  town 
can  quickly  build  up  a  market  for  high 
quality  berries  among  neighboring 
families  and  the  grocers  in  town.  The 
fact  is  that  a  personal  market  of  this 
kind  always  pays  greater  prices  than 
the  general  commission  market.  Only 
a  small  space  is  needed  to  set  out  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  plants.  Good  crops  of 
berries  can  be  grown  on  any  fertile, 
well  drained  soil,  but  big  paying  yields 
are  produced  on  lighter,  sandier  soils. 

These  are  the  strawberry  varieties 
that  we  raise  here  in  New  Jersey.  Early 
Blakemore,  Dorsett,  Northstar,  Midsea¬ 
son  Aberdeen  Catskill,  Glen  Mary  Late 
Aroma,  Chesapeake,  Lupton  and  Par¬ 
sons  Beauty,  and  also  the^yerbearing 
varieties  Mastodon,  Gem  and  Wayzata. 
I  have  berries  way  until  late  in  the  fall 
when  heavy  frost  is  on  the  ground,  and 
when  I  have  some  everbearing  on  my 
sun  porch,  planted  all  around  a  50-gal¬ 
lon  barrel.  From  these  we  get  straw¬ 
berries  all  winter  long. 

Bore  holes  all  around  the  barrel.  Next, 
have  either  one  length  or  several  short 
pieces  of  terra-cotta  pipe,  four  inches 
in  diameter.  If  it  be  one  long  piece, 
this  must  be  perforated  with  a  lot  of 
small  holes  to  permit  water  to  filter 
through,  since  this  is  to  be  your  irriga¬ 
tion  system.  It  must  be  at  least  the 
length  of  the  barrel.  If  smaller  pieces 
are  used,  they  should  be  placed  one  on 
the  other  until  they  reach  or  just  pass 
the  top.  Water  will  seep  through  at 
the  joints.  Stand  your  pipe  upright  in 
the  middle  of  the  barrel  and  cross  wire 
it  so  that  you  will  not  be  juggling  it 
from  side  to  side  as  you  work.  Shovel 
in  a  layer  of  earth  to  the  lower  level  of 
the  bottom  row  of  holes.  Be  sure  to 
keep  the  openings  clear.  Next,  select  a 
strawberry  plant,  thrust  the  roots 
through  a  hole,  and  spread  them  out 
carefully.  Cover  lightly  with  earth,  then 
pour  on  a  teacupful  of  water.  Do  the 
same  thing  with  other  plants  until  that 
row  is  completed.  Then  sift  on  dirt 
gently,  up  to  the  second  tier  of  holes. 
Continue  this  to  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
always  being  careful  not  to  damage  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  I  have  wheels  on 
my  barrel.  J-  s- 
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It  is  common  observation  that  borers 
are  not  a  serious  problem  in  commer¬ 
cial  orchards  which  receive  the  regular 
spray  program  including  arsenate  of 
lead.  This  observation  has  led  to  the 
feeling  that  arsenate  of  lead  sprays 
present  on  the  foliage  and  perhaps  run¬ 
ning  down  the  Arunk  of  the  tree  tend  to 
reduce  the  infestation  of  borers. 


Pear  Tree  Suckers 

I  have  a  Lincoln  pear  tree.  Instead 
of  growing  taller,  it  keeps  throwing 
young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 
I  have  picked  these  young  shoots  for 
the  last  three  years.  It  has  grown  only 
a  few  inches  in  height,  w.  a.  p. 

Your  description  sounds  very  much 
as  though  the  pear  tree  was  growing  on 
a  rootstock  that  was  not  suited  to  it. 
Some  of  the  Oriental  pear  rootstocks 
are  inclined  to  sucker.  Also,  when  a 
pear  tree  is  weak — winter  injured  or 
otherwise  unlikely  to  develop  into  a 
good  tree,  the  roots  may  send  up  suck¬ 
ers.  Unless  you  have  some  special  de¬ 
sire  to  retain  this  particiilar  tree,  it 
would  seem  good  judgment  to  replace  it 
with  another. 


Pollenizers  for  Plums 

I  have  two  large  Heine  Claude  plum 
trees  about  fifteen  years  old  that  are 
loaded  with  blossoms  every  spring  but 
bear  only  thirty  or  forty  plums.  There 
are  other  plum  trees  near  by  that  bear 
heavily.  Does  the  Heine  Claude  need 
a  special  pollenizer?  c.  l.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

Ordinarily,  one  might  suspect  that 
the  plum  trees  are  not  being  properly 
cross  pollinated,  but  since  you  say  that 
there  are  other  plum  trees  nearby 
which  bear  heavily,  this  does  not  seem 
likely.  It  is  true  that  some  strains  of 
Heine  Claude  are  notoriously  light 
bearers.  Apparently,  this  is  a  varietal 
characteristic,  and  little  can  be  done 
about  it. 

The  most  common  type  of  Heine 
Claude  is  a  heavy  bearer.  As  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  you  might  try  applications  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sulfate  at 
the  rate  of  4  to  5  pounds,  applied  in 
early  spring  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
out  under  the  drip  of  the  branches. 
This  will  tend  to  cause  the  blossoms 
to  stick. 

You  should  also  look  into  the  matter 
of  a  proper  spray  program.  Since  it  is 
possible  that  brown  rot  and  curculio 
may  be  causing  some  injury,  make  ap¬ 
plications  of  a  wettable  sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  prescribed 
by  the  manufacturer,  making  applica¬ 
tions  before  blossom  and  after  blossom 
and  ten  days  later. 


Cantaloupe  Virus  Disease 

For  three  seasons  past,  we  have  had 
reduced  yields  of  cantaloupes  because 
of  virus  disease,  but  on  frame  started 
plants,  the  earlier  varieties  have  so  far 
been  free  from  infection.  Uspally  it 
shows  up  between  August  10-15.  The 
first  third  to  one-half  of  the  vine  has 
looked  healthy,  and  has  bloomed  and 
set  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  However,  one 
fine  day  we  go  through  the  field  and 
notice  all  through  the  middles  that  the 
new  tendrils  have  developed,  within  a 
few  hours,  a  crinkled,  Silvery  appear¬ 
ance.  The  ends  of  the  runners  stand 
stiffly  in  the  air,  the  stems  apparently 
extending  themselves  faster  than  nor¬ 
mal.  The  leaf  development  is  small 
and  there  is  little,  if  any,  further  bloom 
and  it  seldom  sets  fruit.  A  peculiar 
trait  is  that  the  disease  does  not  seem 
to  extend  back  to  the  older  tissue;  the 
melons  already  set  will  develop  and 
ripen. 

We  note  this  trouble  so  far  in  one 
melon  family  that  is  most  valuable  in 
other  characteristics  and  sold  under 
various  names  as  Queen  of  Colorado, 
Pride  of  Wisconsin  and  Jersey  Gold. 
We  should  expect,  but  are  not  yet  cer¬ 
tain,  that  other  varieties  of  deep  flesh 
and  sparse  netting,  such  as  Honey  Hock 
and  Sugar  Hock,  might  also  be  sus¬ 
ceptible.  To  a  minor  degree,  we  find 
this  same  disease  in  our  field  of  Blue 
Hubbard  squash.  Here  it  seems  to 
stunt,  or  even  kill,  an  entire  hill  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  patch,  while  other 
hills  may  show  no  sign  of  infection. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  certain  strains  or 
families  are  highly  susceptible,  while 
others  seem  to  be  immune. 

It  is  not  known  if  this  is  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  mosaic  disease  which  occurs 
in  some  tomato  and  potato  strains.  In 
fact,  we  know  very  little  about  virus 
diseases.  Seemingly,  they  are  not  car¬ 
ried  on  seed;  even  though  the  latter 
may  not  have  been  treated  before 
planting.  With  melons,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  spread  through  contact  as  with 
the  potato  or  tomato,  .because  it  may 
appear  almost  overnight  in  a  field  that 
has  not  been  cultivated  for  days.  Being  a 
disease  of  the  inner  tissues,  there  is  no 
remedy  such  as  spraying  or  dusting. 
We  suspect  a  carry-over  through  the 
winter  in  flea  beetles  and  striped  bugs. 
This  coming  season  we  shall  adopt  early 
measures  to  destroy  these  early  insects, 
before  they  have  opportunity  to  feeci 
on  the  plant  tissues  and  so  possibly 
spread  this  infection.  A  change  to  new 
fields,  not  close  to  melon  ground,  may 
be  of  value.  w.  a.  w. 
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Scab  and  Bitter  Pit  in 
Vermont  Apple  Orchards 

A  survey  of  commercial  apple  ox- 
chards  in  Vermont  shows  that  there 
was  much  black  spot  or  scab  this  past 
season,  and  only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  bitter  pit.  Questions  are 
being  asked  along  these  lines;  “Why 
so  rnuch  scab  in  a  dry  season?  We  ex¬ 
pect  it  in  a  wet  summer  but  not  in  a 
dry  one.  Was  the  spray  prescription 
correct?  Did  the  grower  fail  in  some 
feature  of  the  spray  application?” 

The  fact  that  in  some  orchards  the 
disease  was  well  controlled,  seems  to 
suggest  that  there  ■^ere  some  difficul¬ 
ties  in  making  the  application.  Inquiry 
reveals  that  the  real  cause  of  failure 
was  inability  to  get  the  spray  on  at  the 
strategic  moments,  due  in  part  to  short¬ 
age  of  labor  and  other  limitations. 

One  fundamental  principle  of  spray¬ 
ing  where  scab  is  severe  is  to  spray 
every  week  in  the  season,  until  as  many 
as  five  applications  have  been  made. 
It  is  important  to  get  a  “cover  all” 


Bitter  pit  of  apples  is  characterized  by 
small  brown  dents  of  dead  tissue  just 
under  the  skin,  which  gives  a  mottled 
or  measles-like  appearance  to  the  fruit. 

every  _  seven  days.  This  means  tight 
work  in  May  and  June.  However,  it  is 
important  to  get  it  done. 

The  outfit  may  sometimes  be  at  fault. 
It  may  not  be  equal  to  the  job.  A  spray 
outfit  or  crew,  or  both,  should  be  able 
to  get  over  the  orchard  in  three  days 
(and  three  nights)  if  necessary,  for  one 
cannot  depend  on  more  than  three  good 
spray  days  in  a  week,  with  Sundays 
left  out.  Early  morning,  4  to  7  a.  m., 
and  early  evening,  6  to  10  p.  m.,  are 
not  impossible  for  an  outfit  if  the  spray 
crew  can  rotate  or  work  in  relays.  If 
it  is  difficult  or  seemingly  impossible 
to  spray  right  on  the  dot,  do  not  wait 
a  full  week  to  spray  again.  Go  over 
the  trees  again  so  as  to  keep  ahead  of 
bad  weather,  and  well  ahead  of  insects 
and  disease. 

When  there  is  trouble  in  control,  one 
may  properly  resort  to  the  stronger  and 
more  effective  materials,  such  as  liquid 
lime  sulfur  rather  than  mild  wettable 
sulfurs.  The  stronger  solutions  give  a 
more  lasting  effect  and  to  some  extent 
burn  out  scab  lesions  and  make  amends 
for  what  was  not  done  on  time.  Keep 
the  foliage  covered. 

The  scab  fungus  came  late  in  1944. 
Dry  weather  came  in  May  and  June 
and  wet  weather  came  in  July  so  that 
the  fungus  dodged  much  of  the  spray 
and  came  after  many  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  had  been  made.  Apple  scab  is  a 
treacherously,  evasive  disease.  It  needs 
to  be  watched  in  relation  to  weather 
conditions,  summer  as  well  as  spring. 
Fungi  grow  when  they  can,  and  this 
means  when  the  weather  permits,  and 
when  sprays  do  not  restrict.  The  job  of 
the  fungus  is  to  thrive;  the  job  of  the 
apple  grower  is  to  check  it.  There  is 


much  strategy  in  spraying.  It  is  a  job 
for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  muscle, 
requiring  foresight  and  forehanded 
planning.  It  calls  for  alertness  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  fungus  and  planning  to 
take  advantage  of  good  weather.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  control  scab  every  year, 
regardless  of  weather.  It  can  be  done 
and  it  is  being  done. 

It  requires  little  argument  or  reason¬ 
ing  to  conclude  that  the  most  thorough 
spraying  is  the  most  economical  in  the 
long  run.  If  half  the  crop  is  spoiled, 
there  is  no  profit  in  the  other  half,  for 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cover  all 
the  expenses  of  the  season  and  leave  a 
profit.  One  or  two  extra  sprayings  right 
on  time,  effectively  done,  may  save  all 
of  the  crop.  If  half  the  crop  is  lost,  it 
costs  twice  as  much  per  bushel  to  the 
job.  It  is  a  little  like  shining  one’s 
shoes;  it  is  the  rubbing  rather  than  the 
pasting  that  brings  the  polish  and  the 
real  shine. 

Bitter  pit  of  apples  is  characterized 
by  small  brown  dents  of  dead  tissue 
just  under  the  skin,  which  gives  a  mot¬ 
tled  or  measles-like  appearance  to  the 
fruit.  It  is  most  common  on  Baldwin, 
Arctic  and  Spy,  but  it  occurs  in  small 
quantities  on  many  varieties.  Even 
McIntosh  revealed  it  in  1944.  In  some 
seasons,  pit  is  bad  in  the  orchards;  in 
other  years  it  is  worse  in  stored  apples. 
It  appears  to  be  a  climatic  and  water 
loss  disease,  for  the  control  of  which 
there  is  as  yet  very  little  known.  Iluc- 
tuating  weather  to  tfig  extent  of  ex¬ 
tremes  in  humidity,  temperature  and 
wind  are  contributing  factors. 

It  is  probable  that  new  machines  for 
spraying  will  be  available  next  year,  as 
there  will  be  a  release  on  rationing 
them.  The  formality  will  also  be  sim¬ 
plified.  It  is  not  now  too  early  to  place 
an  order  for  a  sprayer  for  next  season. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Indian  New  Year  Custom 

Centuries  ago,  the  Creeks  of  the 
Southland,  living  in  what  are  now  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Georgia,  observed  a  remark¬ 
able  New  Year  ceremonial  called  “The 
Busk.”  The  Creek  New  Year,  however, 
did  not  occur  on  January  1st  but  in  late 
July  and  early  August  when  their  fruits 
and  vegetables  had  ripened.  Eight  days 
were  required  to  celebrate  “The  Busk” 
which  took  place  in  the  public  squares 
of  the  White,  or  Peace,  towns.  The 
Creeks  had  two  kinds  of  towns.  White, 
or  Peace,  the  towns  in  which  civil 
business  and  religious  ceremonies  were 
conducted:  Red,  or  War,  towns,  which 
were  used  for  war  activities. 

At  the  time  of  “The  Busk,”  every¬ 
thing  was  made  new.  The  public  squares 
of  the  Peace  towns  were  sprinkled  with 
white  sand;  a  new  council  fire  was  kin¬ 
dled:  lodges  were  cleansed  and  hearth 
fires  relighted  from  the  new  council 
fire;  the  people  fasted  three  days  and 
purified  their  minds  and  bodies  with 
prayers,  cleansing  rites  and  potions;  old 
garments  were  cast  off  and  new  ones 
put  on;  all  debts  and  offenses  were  for¬ 
given;  malefactors  were  set  free  and 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  All 
life  began  anew  with  “The  Busk”  and 
brought  renewed  health  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  to  the  people. 

Americans  of  today  might  not  go  far 
wrong  in  copying  some  of  those  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Americans  of  yesterday. 

New  York.  m.  p. 


New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week 

The  annual  New  Jersey  Farmers’ 
Week  meetings  will  be  held  in  Trenton, 
January  22-25.  Those  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  should  make  reservations,  as 
rooms  will  be  hard  to  locate.  This 
year’s  meetings  will  be  held  with  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  v^arious 
other  farm  organizations  cooperating. 
Post-war  farm  problems  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  discussed,  as  well  as  many 
other  farm  matters. 


fAjpple  scab  or  black  spot  is  the  most  destructive  disease  of  apples.  It  is  a  per¬ 
petual  pest,  and  was  especially  prevalent  last  season  in  Vermont  orchards.  It 

ruins  the  fruit  in  the  manner  shown. 


Victory  MARIGOLD 

Very  double,  frilly,  golden-orange  giants, 
over  3  in.  across,  like  golden  carnations. 
Easy  to  grow  bushy  plants  2  ft.  tall,  to 
bloom  all  summer  and  fall.  No  seeds  will 
be  sold  till  1946,  but  you  can  have  a  35c- 
Packet  FREE  right  away. 

Choose  Victory  Marigold  on  coupon  below, 
enclose  stamp  and  we'll  send  a  35c-Packet 
FREE  by  return  mail, 

Tampala — new  vegetable 

Better  Than  Spinach! 

Delicious  flavor!  More  food  value!  More 
meals  per  plant!  Stands  hot  weather — 
bears  all  summer.  Also  used  like  lettuce 
or  asparagus.  Easy  to  grow;  sow  seeds 
outdoors  next  spring,  start  cutting  in 
just  6  weeks.  A  sensation! 

Choose  Tampala,  get  full- 
size  Packet  Seeds  FREE. 

Send  Coupon  and  Stamp  Today! 


Just  enclose 
a  stamp  for 
postage 


Tampala 


Bnipee's  Seed  Catalog 


rw.  Atiee  Burpee  Co.' 


Describes  all  the  best 
flowers  and  regeta- 
bles,  including  new 
Burpee  Hybrids  and 
All  -  America  prize 
winners.  Send  post¬ 
card  or  coupon  today. 


676  Burpee  Building,  Pkiladelpliia  32,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  FREE  Packet  of  Seeds  I  hars 
cheeked  below.  Enclosed  is  stamp  for  postage. 
O  Pkt.  Victory  Marigold  OB  □  Pkt.  Tampala 


Name 


□  Send  Burpee’^t  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

b  ■■aaHaBamMaeeauiaiMeBaeTwwaiaiaa  Mial 


-Sunshine  Tints 


4IARRIS  S«DS 


PLANT  MORE  FLOWERS  IN  1945 


Select  easy  to  grow  varieties  like  our  Sunshine  Tint 
Zinnias.  The  more  they  are  cut,  the  more  they  bloom. 
Colors  include  pastel  shades  as  well  as  vivid  hues. 
They  cost  only  10c  a  packet;  20c  for  a  large  packet, 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

which  gives  complete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the* 
best  Vegetable  Seeds  and  Plants — Lawn  Grass — ^Flower 
Seeds — Perennial  Plants — Gladiolus — ^Dahlias — Roses. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,N.Y. 


945  CATALOG  now 


Last  year  a  farmer  planted  one  bushel  of 
Rente  Pedigreed  hybrid  and  it  netted  him  over 
13  sixty-bushel  loads  of  top  quality  com  .  .  • 
a  return  of  800  to  1. 

The  com  belt  is  moving  northeast.  Renk  north¬ 
ern-bred  hybrids  make  it  possible  for  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  to  grow  their  own  com.  You 
Deed  not  depend  on  shipping  in  feed. 

Renk  hybrids  are  acclimated  to  the  advene 
weather  conditions  of  northern  states.  They 
are  not  southern  varieties  moved  north. 
These  hybrids  germinate  stronger  in  the 
cold  spring  season,  and  the  young 
plant  gets  off  Co  a  vigorous  start  —  far 
ahead  of  less  hardy  strains. 

Plant  only  corn  that  has  been 
bred  to  grow  in  northern  states. 

Get  early-maturing  Renk  Pedi. 
greed  Hybrids. 

PRES  Color  folders.  E.\ceUenC  dealer 
territories  Open.  WRITE  — 

WM.F.tENKSSONS,SiinPr(iim,Wa 


Jung’s  HYBRID  CORK 

We  specialize  In  growing  Hybrid  Com, 

You  will  be  pleased  with  the  crops 
that  this  seed  will  produce.  It 
Is  very  reasonable  In  price,  yet 
of  the  highest  Quality.  Grown 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experimental  Station. 

CERTIFIED 

VICLAND  OATS 

The  most  famous  of  all  oats,  excelling 
In  yield  and  resistance  to  rust,  smut 
and  lodging.  Has  strong  straw,  ma¬ 
tures  early  And  weighs  more  per 
bushel.  Fully  Hescrlbed  In  catalog. 

Prices  very  reasonable  this  year. 
cpCfT  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog 
■  of  bargains  In  Seeds,  Plants. 

Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Certlfled 
Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  rare  Premium  bust  and 
In  each  catalog.  smut  PROOl^l 

J.  W.  J  UI^SEED  CO.,  Farm  S,  Randolph,  Wis. 


3-18e  Paekata-TOne  each;  Haarta 
of  Fraaco  Rod,  Snowball  Whito  and 
Gam.  Gorgeous  Blooms  5  in.  across, 
hick,  on  long,  stately  stems.  Send 
sse  Gorgeous  Asters  and  Copy  of 
my  Big  Sood,  Plant  and  Nursory  Cat¬ 
alog  or  send  Postal  for  Catalog  Only. 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Ro<Si^rd, 


IIU 


If  you  are  satisfied  that  you  are  getting 
tile  best  quality,  our  advice  is  to  continue 
buying  where  you  are;  if  you  want  better 
seed,  send  today  tor  our  1945  illustrated, 
descriptive  catalog  of  vegetables  &  flowers. 
ROBSON  SEED  FARMS. 

Box- 1 1,  Hall,  Ontario  Co., 

"  ■■  York 


MD  UADMK'D-  l’®"'  booking  orders  for 

[flH.  rfAHlnEiH.  “AMERICA’S  CHOICE  HYBRID 
SEED  CORN”  and  20  other  varieties  of  ensilage  seed 
corns.  Could  use  farmer  agents  to  sell  our  Seed  Corn. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY.  Porters  Sideling.  Pa. 
Box  T  (Seeds  sinco  1914), 


BEARING -AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  C.A.TALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva.  N.Y. 


8 


ne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  6,  1945 


Here*s  the  new  1945  edition 
of  Hoffman’s  Seed  Catalog  and 
Farm  Facts  Book— a  book  every 
farmer  will  want.  It’s  crammed  full 
with  interesting  and  valuable  farm 
information  that  will  help  you  grow 
better  crops.  Tells  what  crops  are 
suited  to  poorly  drained  soils,  what 
crops  grow  best  on  hillsides,  what 
crops  f  o  plant  when  seed  shortages 
occur.  Yes,  it’s  a  book  you  should 
have.  Write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


80XiSI  lANDISVILLE,  FENNA. 

 (Idncatfer  County) 


MALQ 


For  Orchard  PROFITS,  you  want 
NORTHERN  GROWN  Fruit  Trees,  raised 
under  famed  Maloney  supervision;  sturdy 
trees  with  hardy  root  systems  that  sur¬ 
vive  extreme  climatic  conditions  destruc¬ 
tive  to  many  other  tr^s. 

Write  today  for  this 
FREE  Catalog,  showing 
all  varieties.  BIGGER, 
profits  result  from  Ma¬ 
loney  guaranteed 
FRUIT  TREES.  Our 
61st  Year. 

MALONEY  BROTHERS 
NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

1 1 9  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Cuu-anteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
I  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

I  etc..  In  fact  our  1945  Catalog  bn 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &.  Lawn. 

Allen's  Nursery  ft  Seed  House 

Box  I  1  Gen.va,  Ohio 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh  l%- 
2  pounds.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  of  fruit,  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  JttLLEB.’S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  fruits  for  home  gardens. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples, N.Y. 


44  illustrations  in  natural  colors,  describes 
47  varieties  peaches,  54  apples,  15  pears, 
22  grapes.  Over  500  varieties  of  trees, 
nuts,  berries,  vines,  shnabbery  illustrated 
or  described  in  free  catalog.  Write  today. 

Supply  limited. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Box  12,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


CLOVER  SEED,  ALFALFA,  ALSIKE,  TIMOTHY 

The  quality  of  this  fancy  new  crop  Northern  Ohio 
Grown  Seed  cannot  be  surpassed.  If  you  are  a  quality 
buyer,  write  today  for  lowest  producing  section  prices. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


GRIMM  &  UDAK  ALFALFA  SEED 

Sweet  and  Red  Clovers,  Bromus  and  other  Grasses. 
Supply  limited.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Free 
Samples.  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSN.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
500  Cooperating  Growers. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

When  Father  Pearson  was  running 
a  general  farm  in  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  also  preaching  in  the  village 
church,  one  of  his  favorite  texts  was 
“Charity  begins  at  home.”  I’ve  been 
studying  and  writing  about  Northeast¬ 
ern  farming  for  20  years,  and  the  other 
day,  after  a  short  trip  among  farms  in 
the  eastern  part  of  our  Bay  State,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  before  we 
shout  too  much  about  federal  aid,  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  the  lack  of  opportu¬ 
nities  in  agriculture,  we’d  better  plug 
the  holes  in  our  farm  roofs.  These 
leaky  spots  are  doubly  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  seem  small.  What 
are  some  of  them?  And  how  do  they 
lose  money  for  farmers? 

Let’s  take  the  way  we  handle  ma¬ 
nure.  In  the  main,  our  farming  is  based 
on  livestock.  In  the  Old  World,  in 
normal  times,  every  scrap  of  manure 
is  precious.  That’s  why  their  soil  has 
more  than  held  its  own  in  fertility  and 
humus  content  over  the  years.  But  we 
throw  dollars  away  by  handling  manure 
as  if  it  were  a  half  nuisance.  You  can 
still  see  piles  of  cow  manure  and 
horse  manure  under  the  eaves,  subject 
to  rain,  snow  and  wind.  You’ll  see 
piles  of  it  in  the  fields,  and  next  sea¬ 
son  there  will  be  spots  of  excellent 
grass  growth  or  vigorous  crops  where 
the  goodness  has  sunk  into  one  con¬ 
centrated  spot.  One  wonders  why  our 
poultry  farmers  throw  hen  manure  out 
to  exposure  instead  of  saving  it  to 
grow  grain,  grass,  or  root  crops  for 
their  birds.  As  soon  as  gas  is  available, 
I  want  to  make  surveys  on  a  good  many 
practical  problems.  For  instance,  how 
many  farmers  use  a  pound  per  day  per 
cow  of  superphosphate  in  the  gutters? 
Not  only  does  this  reduce  fermentation 
and  loss  of  nitrogen,  but  it  makes  the 
manure  a  better  balanced  fertilizer. 
How  many  farmers  are  careful  to  use 
bedding  enough  to  save  all  the  liquid 
manure?  The  point  is  directly  related 
to  farm  income.  The  better  the  han¬ 
dling  of  manure,  the  better  the  crops. 
The  better  the  crops,  the  less  will  have 
to  be  spent  for  fodder  and  grain. 

Second,  it  costs  many  farmers  a  siz¬ 
able  number  of  dollars  annually  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  give  machinery  decent 
care.  The  head  of  a  great  farm  imple¬ 
ment  concern  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
“It’s  abuse  and  not  use  that  gives  us 
our  profits.”  On  otherwise  good  farms, 
you’ll  see  farm  equipment  left  out¬ 
doors.  The  weather  will  wear  out  good 
machinery  where  normal  use  barely 
touches  it.  A  shed  big  enough  to  shelter 
farm  equipment  is  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
vestments  a  farmer  can  make.  Why 
spend  money  for  equipment  if  you 
don’t  need  it?  It’s  a  bad  leak.  It  isn’t 
only  cultivators  and  harrows.  It’s 
tractors,  mowing  machines,  and  big 
farm  wagons. 

Next,  the  lack  of  record  keeping  on 
the  average  farm  is  •  bad  business. 
There’s  no  other  business  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  could  survive  under  the  system 
of  hit-or-miss  that  many  farmers  use. 
I  know  of  no  recent  survey  on  this 
subject,  but  it  would  be  surprising  if 
5  percent  of  our  farmers  kept  business¬ 
like  records.  It’s  all  right  to  talk  about 
farjBiing  as  a  way  of  living,  but  the  only 
way  to  make  that  way  of  living  satis¬ 
factory  is  to  have  income  sufficient  so 
that  the  farm  family  can  enjoy  the 
modern  comforts  of  life.  This  leak  in 
farming  as  a  business  proposition  will 
continue  until  farmers  become  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  keep  accurate  day-to-day 
records. 

Fourth,  one  of  the  most  tragic  leaks 
is  concerned  with  the  matter  of  second 
quality  livestock.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  better  off  if  they  got  rid 
of  their  poorest  third  of  cows.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  are  feeding  a  sizable 
proportion  of  their  poultry  flocks  for 
nothing.  It’s  worse  than  that.  A  part 
of  the  potential  profit  from  good  cows 
and  good  producing  hens  is  used  to  feed 
the  low  producers.  Just  why  is  it? 
Farmers  know  that  certaiq-fiows  are  not 
profitable,  or  make  just  a  lew  dollars  a 
year.  Yet  feed  and  labor  is  given 
these  poor  producers  in  the  same  ratio 
they  are  given  th!^  profit  makers.  Lit- 
.tle  by  little,  the  quality  of  livestock  is 
being  raised,  but  meanwhile,  farmers 
work  hard  for  little  returns  because  of 
this  leak. 

Fifth,  it’s  costing  Northeastern  fann¬ 
ers  money  because  they  don’t  try  logi¬ 
cal  diversification.  Let’s  take  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Farmer  A  runs  15  or  20  milking 
cows.  He  makes  whole  milk,  produces 
his  own  hay  and  buys  grain.  He  works 
from  5  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.  and  even  longer 
in  rush  seasons.  Year  after  year,  he 
does  this  and  each  December  31st  he’s 
about  where  he  was  a  year  ago.  Why 
not  try  another  scheme  of  farming? 
Keep  8  or  10  cows  and  raise  all  the 
grain  as  well  as  hay.  Raise  a  few  steers 
for  beef  and  sell  the  heifers  on  their 
first  or  second  calving.  Raise  a  bunch 
of  hogs  on  skim  milk  and  home-grown 
grain.  Raise  two  or  three  cash  crops. 
It’s  taking  a  long  time  for  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  that  there  are  other  ways 
of  making  a  living  on  a  farm  than  by 
selling  whole  milk. 

Sixth,  it’s  costing  farmers  money  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  slow  to  recognize  the 
benefits  of  cooperative  action.  Farmers 
are  individualists  by  tradition.  For  a 
century,  too  many  farmers  have  sold 
their  products  at  wholesale  and  bought 
their  needs  at  retail.  It’s  probably  the 
one  single  greatest  handicap  that  hangs 
around  the  necks  of  food  producers. 


The  cooperative  way  seems  the  only 
possible  solution  of  at  least  practically 
overcoming  the  weight  of  this  mill¬ 
stone.  In  sizable  groups,  farmers  can 
secure  their  requirements  at  more 
nearly  the  wholesale  price;  in  groups, 
farmers  can  come  nearer  securing  the 
retail  price  for  their  products.  There 
are  enough  successful  farm  coopera¬ 
tives  doing  business  to  justify  this 
statement.  But  only  a  small  fraction 
of  our  six  million  farm  families  are 
getting  the  financial  benefits  of  co¬ 
operative  organizations. 

Again,  there’s  a  bad  leak  in  the  way 
too  many  farmers  treat  their  soil.  Last 
fall,  a  neighbor  plowed  a  field.  It’s 
good  average  loam  and  from  it  tlfts 
farmer  has  taken  good  crops  of  corn, 
potatoes,  clover  ari^  timothy.  But  year 
by  year,  he’s  letting  dollars  fly  away 
because  the  soil  is  periodically  exposed 
to  wind  erosion.  In  December  and 
January,  I’ve  seen  the  wind  lift  great 
clouds  of  dust  from  that  field,  dust  that 
was  good  topsoil,  dust  that  represented 
dollars  in  future  crops.  One  wonders 
how  many  acres  of  soil  are  left  exposed 
to  wind  and  storm  erosion  each  winter. 
No  wonder  the  experts  say  that  the 
average  depth  of  loam  in  this  country 
has  gone  from  nine  inches  to  six  in 
the  past  300  years.  And  since  it  takes 
around  250,000  years  for  Nature  to 
build  an  inch  of  loam,  it  ought  to  be 
apparent  we  can’t  continue  our  waste¬ 
ful  soil  treatment  without  grave  dan¬ 
gers.  Exposed  soil  is  a  major  leak  on 
many  farms. 

These  statements  do  not  condemn  fall 
plowing  as  a  practice  under  suitable 
conditions,  and  when  properly  done.  If 
level  ground  is  plowed  late  in  the  fall 
just  before  freeze-up  and  snow  time, 
little  or  no  soil  will  be  lost.  More  and 
more,  farmers  are  fall  plowing  early 
enough  so  that  a  cover  crop  can  make 
a  start  and  hold  soil  in  place.  Domes¬ 
tic  rye  grass,  for  example,  can  be  sown 
in  October  and  still  get  enough  start  to 
cover  the  ground.  On  sloping  fields,  if 
the  plowing  is  done  on  the  contour,  it 
will  help  hold  soil  in  the  event  of 
heavy  rains.  Each  farm  is  an  individual 
problem.  The  whole  point  is  that  a 
farmer  who  does  fall  plowing  should 
handle  it  so  that  he  won’t  see  dollars 
worth  of  precious  soil  fly  away  with  the 
wind  or  run  away  in  streams  of  water. 

Eighth,  I  think  it  is  a  bad  leak  that 
farmers-  don’t  run  more  experiments 
for  themselves.  Every  farm  should  be 
an  experiment  station.  It’s  always  en¬ 
couraging  when  you  talk  with  a  farmer 
and  discover  that  he  is  trying  out  some 
experiments  for  himself.  Usually  these 
experiments  bear  results  that  mean 
more  income. 

Ninth,  on  farms  where  livestock  is 
the  basis  of  farming,  poor  pastures  are 
likely  to  be  a  money-costing  leak.  In 
the  last  10  years,  there’s  been  definite 
progress  in  better  handling  of  pastures, 
but  the  goal  is  far  from  being  reached. 
The  cheapest  milk  and  the  cheapest 
beef,  the  cheapest  growth  of  young 
stock  can  be  produced  on  good  pastures. 
If  you  agree  that  farming  is  business 
and  must  produce  an  income  to  be  a 
satisfactory  way  of  life,  then  many 
farmers  can  make  more  money  by  plug¬ 
ging  the  leak  of  poor  pastures. 

Finally,  one  should  say  a  word  about 
making  farm  life  more  attractive.  This 
is  a  leak  not  only  for  the  farm,  but  a 
leak  that  is  corroding  the  national  well¬ 
being.  In  100  years,  we’ve  changed 
from  a  nation  three-fourths  agricultural 
to  a  nation  three-fourths  urban  and 
industrial.  Yet  our  six  million  farm 
families  represent  one  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  of  an  integrated  society.  In 
the  last  50  years,  too  many  of  the  ablest 
farm  boys  and  girls  have  gone  to  the 
cities.  Rural  education  too  often  holds 
up  the  false  allure  of  city  life.  If  we 
are  to  hold  competent  people  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  then  we  must  make 
farm  life  attractive  to  our  best  young 
people. 

How  to  do  it?  I  can  see  only  one 
way.  Farmers  must  make  income  enough 
so  that  farm  families  can  live  in  decent 
homes  with  modern  improvements. 
They  must  have  a  standard  of  living 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  city  workers. 
Perhaps  if  we  plug  these  leaks,  it  will 
be  a  step  toward  better  farming  and 
better  living.  H.  s.  P. 

Massachusetts. 


Approves  Land  Bank  Plan 

In  reading  the  article  “Federal  Land 
Bank  Changes”  in  your  November  is¬ 
sue,  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
this  new  program  would  be  a  great  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  thousands  of  farmers  who 
through  long  hours  and  hard  work 
liquidated  their  loans  and  have  not  been 
able  to  get  their  5  per  cent  stock  re¬ 
deemed. 

In  my  case,  a  $15,000  loan  was  orig¬ 
inally  granted  in  1921  on  this  farm,  and 
$750,  or  5  per  cent,  was  issued  in  stock 
bearing  interest  of  6  per  cent.  During 
the  past  23  years,  an  average  of  over  5 
per  cent  interest  has  been  paid  by  me 
on  this  $750  stock  (and  by  the  previous 
owner  I  bought  it  off),  equal  to  $37.50 
a  year;  or  a  total  sum  of  $812.50  has 
been  paid  by  the  borrower  on  $750  we 
never  had  to  operate  on.  Those  facts 
call  for  some  reorganization  of  policy 
that  will  protect  the  successful  farmer 
that  redeems  his  stock  when  he  has 
liquidated  his  loan. 

I  trust  our  agricultural  interests  will 
all  support  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank.  Virginia  Farmer, 


KNOW  YOUR  OATS 


AVERAGES  50% 
INCREASE  IN  YIELD 


You'll  v^ont  to  plant  the  oats  that 
resist  rusts  and  smuts,  mature 
ahead  of  dry  weather,  give 
higher  weight  per  bushel. 

HERE'S  CERTIFIED  SEED 

Why  gamble?  Sow  only  Certi¬ 
fied  First  Generation  Seed  grown 
directly  from  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture  new  foundation 
stocks.  Comes  to  you  tested, 
officially  tagged  and  sealed. 
Send  for  producer's  list. 

Write  for  these  2 
FREE  Booklets 

Amozing  story  of 
Viclond  Oots  ,  .  also 
WISCONSIN  HYBRID 
Corn,  onother  out¬ 
standing  Wisconsin 
groin  specialty. 


WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Agronomy  Bldg.  Madison  6,  Wisconsin 


Certified  Vicland  Oats  $2.00  bu! 

Highest  yielding  smut-resistant  superior  quality 
seed.  Order  now  lor  spring  shipment. 

SUNDOWN  SEED  FARMS.  RINGOES.  NEW  JERSEY 

FAMOUS  VICLAND  OATS 

Smut  and  Rust  Resistant.  Outylelds  everything 

WILLIAM  ILLIAN,  R.  I,  ADELL,  WISCONSIN 


Make  FRUIT  Profits 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

Have plenty  of  fruit  to  eatandsellthisyear. 
for  these  fruit  plants  ready  to  bear  first 
ff  season.  DWARFfruittrees,  Boysenberries 

£-#^1  raspberries,  apples,  peaches, 

r-  ^  ull  line  of  fruit  and  shade  trees.  New, rare 

varieties.  FREE  color  catalog  of  shrubs, 
\  evergreens,  seeds  and  flowers.  20% 

7}  Discount  on  early  orders.  Money  saving 

U''*;....  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  now. 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.  S-9,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry  &.  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Frees,  Blueberry,  Boysen berry.  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As¬ 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  with  77  years’  produc¬ 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat- 

_  __  islaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R 15,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

P  AV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 
1*^  *  describes  best  early, 

medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


KT.ry  Grower  idtoald  taave  fUrBar’a  New 
B«rr7  Book .  Contoina  reallj  Taluable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  got  the  moat  from  jour 
barrios.  Failj  doscribea  Doraatt.  V^lrfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  variatias.  It’a 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

RayBer  Brotlien,  5  Berry  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying,  send  for  our  Free  1945 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  '  'rrue  to 
Name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-13,  Allen,  Md. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


OLD  HIC  KORY 

A  new  larger,  sturdier,  more  vigorous  Carmel  cross. 
SPAXCROSS  and  others.  Our  list  of  hy-brid  sweet 
corn  for  home  or  market  will  surely  interest  you. 
Just  drop  a  card. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.  Box  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 
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pobbins 

pErCHO»»‘“^ 


For  Farm, 
jond  quickly 

Koavy  duty 
>r  long  •ervf 
!lor  lubricatedi 
quirod.  No 
Avear  out. 
Ibution. 

Writer 


A  Model  ^or 
Every  Pressure 


or' Truck  Garden.'  EaVit]^ 
|ntedjon"'dnyjrrigat!on  pipe, 
jss  end  bronze^constryction 
Sand  and  dirt  proof.,  Wa« 
>rings~noIoil  M  grease  re- 
,mo^ing'|  parts''jo*  rapidly 
lum'Icoyeroge'r'even^dittri. 

jfureond  prices: 


, prayers ■ _ 
ONIY  THE  «ST,=S^n  tV- 
aomho"  l.o- 

meons  crop  protection 

Power  Units. 


HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  "Havahart’* 
traps  beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm 
ana  estate  use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose 
a  toe  in  these  traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return 
the  neighbor’s  cat  or  turn  your  own  loose 
unhurt. 

This  trdp  works  like  the  old  box  trap  ex¬ 
cept  it  opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals 
pn  see  all  the  way  through  and  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken 
coop  will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 

ALICOCK  MFC.  CO.,  20  WATER  ST.,  OSSINING,  N.Y. 

^Dealers  Wanted 


Hurpee's^/b»r 

iNAPDRAGONS 

Rust-R«sistant 

The  3  best  colors-'^^^^:^  - 
Crimson.  Yellow  and  I 
Rose— huge, exquis¬ 
ite  blooms  closely 

set  on  long  spikes  2  L^-  _ 

to  3  ft.  tall.  Sturdy 
base-branching plantsj  " 

A  16c-Pkt.  of  seeds  of 
each  color,  all  3  for  10c. 

Seed  Catalog:  Free 

All  about  best  flowers,  \ 
vegetables,  many  new 
this  year.  Burpee's  Seeds 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

177  Burpee  Bide.,  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


Girl  Scouts  Carry  On 

When  the  final  figures  of  the  crops 
harvested  by  the  Girl  Scout  Farm  Aides 
working  in  the  vicinity  of  their  camp 
at  Wallkill,  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
came  in,  they  showed  an  enormous  ad¬ 
vance  over  their  very  good  record  for 
the  summer  of  1943.  It’s  “Girls  Pre¬ 
ferred”  up  Ulster  County  way  now. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  in¬ 
creased  accomplishment  in  1944.  About 
50  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  experi¬ 
enced  workers,  having  been  at  the 
camp  in  1943.  There  was  also  a  larger 
enrollrnent,  an  average  of  108  in  July, 
1944,  as  compared  with  94  in  1943,  and 
TQ2  in  August  of  1944,  against  97  in  1943. 

As  was  done  in  1943,  a  planning  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  o^lpgrowers,  Girl  Scout 
representatives,  the  county  agent  and 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  repre¬ 
sentative,  met  in  Wallkill  in  the  spring 
and  established  working  arrangements, 
based  upon  their  experience  of  the 
previous  summer.  One  problem  was 
that  the  girls  had  had  several  slack 
periods  in  1943,  which  meant  that  many 
of  them  had  not  been  able  to  earn 
enough  to  cover  their  board.  The  grow¬ 
ers  agreed  that  they  would  plan  every 
way  possible  to  keep  the  girls  employed 
steadily  and  agreed  to  increase  the 
hourly  rate  to  35c  minimum.  The  plan 
worked  so  well  that  the  girls  did  not 
lose  a  single  day’s  work,  all  earned 
their  board,  and  the  girls  and  camp 
staff  were  able  to  purchase  $1300  worth 
of  war  bonds. 

Another  problem  was  the  opening  of 
camp.  Setting  up  tents  and  carrying 
heavy  items,  such  as  cots  and  mat¬ 
tresses,  to  each  tent  is  a  man-size  job 
with  no  men  available  to  do  it.  Twelve 
growers  volunteered  to  help  and  the 
camp  was  set  up  in  a  few  hours’  time. 
In  1943,  garbage  disposal  was  difficult. 
It  had  to  be  carted  off  to  a  neighboring 
farm  and  fed  to  the  pigs.  This  past 
summer,  the  camp  purchased  two  pigs, 
set  up  a  pen  and  a  fence  on  the  camp 
grounds.  The  girls  fed  the  pigs  through 
the  summer,  selling  them  at  a  profit  of 
$15  when  the  camp  closed. 

While  the  Girl  Scouts  provided 
needed  help  for  the  growers,  the  project 
had  great  educational  and  health  value 
for  the  girls  themselves.  They  asked 
many  questions  of  the  growers,  who 
were  always  willing  to  explain,  whether 
it  was  a  question  of  insect  pests,  mar¬ 
keting,  management,  prices,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  concerned  with  the  work. 
Thus,  the  girls  acquired  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  farmer  and  his  prob¬ 
lems,  and  they  also  have  become  good 
judges  of  farm  produce.  They’ll  be  much 
better  shoppers  from  now  on.  Many  of 
the  farmers  had  the  girls  over  for  Sun¬ 
day  dinners,  or  celebrated  with  a  little 
party  for  them  when  the  crop  they 
were  working  on  was  in.  This  was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  girls.  As  one  put  it:  “The 
farmers  are  so  nice.  They  treat  us  just 
as  though  we  were  one  of  them,  and  we 
like  that.”  Another  thing  that  will  stand 
the  girls  in  good  stead  is  the  learning 
of  good  work  habits,  of  sticking  to  a 
job  until  it  is  finished,  for  many  of  them 
had  never  really  worked  before.  The 
present  plan  is  to  run  the  camp  again 
next  summer.  p.  r.  d. 


4-H  Club  Winners 

Ability  to  adapt  electrical  energy  to 
more  and  better  wartime  food  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  farm  today,  brought  five 
farm  boys  and  a  girl  top  honors  in  the 
National  4-H  Rural  Electrification  Con¬ 
test  at  the  23rd  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  held  in  Chicago  last  month. 
The  six  national  winners  were:  Walter 
M,  MacEvoy,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Harlan 
A.  Deitzel,  Bay  Port,  Mich.:  Raymond 
Schafer,  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn.;  Jesse 


Walter  MacEvoy,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Memechek,  Jr.,  Humboldt,  Neb.:  Fran¬ 
ces  McMillen,  Enid,  Okla.,  and  Rodney 
Maple  Hall,  Parker,  S.  D. 

Selected  from  a  group  of  37  State 
winners  in  the  contest,  the  five  youths 
and  one  girl  were  awarded  $200  schol¬ 
arships  provided  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 
also  gave  State  winners  a  trip  to  the 
Club  Congress.  The  State  winners  in 
the  Northeast  were:  Walter  MacEvoy, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Lawrence  Potter,  19 
years  old,  Sabattus,  Maine:  Irving  Rob¬ 
erts,  15,  Alton,  New  Hampshire;  John 
Francis  Rockett,  Jr..  15,  Arlington, 
Mass.;  Donald  Francis  Jacquier,  Win- 
sted,  Conn.;  Joseph  Charles  Ponte, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Herbert  Wessel,  Jr., 
15,  Laurel,  Md. 


HITRAPRILLS  for 


In  your  side-dressing  or  top-dressing 
fertilizer,  it's  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
that  gets  results.  Free-flowing  Nitra- 
prills  is  double-strength  fertilizer, 
32.5%  nitrogen,  containing  both 
nitrate  nitrogen  and  ammonia  nitro¬ 
gen,  This  new,  improved  Canadian 
fertilizer  —  granular  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  —  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Experiment  Stations.  Used  on 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  pasture  and 
truck  crops,  Nitraprills  has  proved 
its  value  with  fine  crops  at  low  cost. 


DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
"Cuts  Work  and  Cost 

Nitraprills  is  two  fertilizers  in  one. 
It  cuts  application  time  in  half,  and 
reduces  your  cost  per  unit  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  point  where  it  is  the  low¬ 
est  cost  source  of  top-dressing  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  market.  Scientifically 
treated  to  prevent  caking.  Nitra¬ 
prills  is  packed  in  convenient  100-lb. 
5-ply  Kraft-paper  asphalt-laminated 
bags.  Sold  and  recommended  by 
good  dealers  everywhere. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY 

DISTRIBUTORS  ATLANTA,  GA. 


UGHTNING  RODS 

Prevents  losses — Lowers  Insurance 
Rates.  Special  Fall-Winter  Prices. 
Write  for  local  Representa- 
~~£  tive’s  Name. 

Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  R. 

11  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 
A  few  territorial  openings. 


‘GROQUICK 


»»  ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


••  a  month  ahood  of  neighboring  gardont 

Insulated  heating  cable  in  hotbed  soil  or  beneath 
outdoor  Plant  rows  ^sures  fast  early  growth.  Thermo- 
stat  and  _40-ft.  200-watt  cable  for  3'  x  6’  hotbed 
$5.3o.  1th  80-ft.  400-watt  cable,  $6.95.  80-ft’ 

cable,  separately,  $3.20.  All  115  volts.  See  your 
seed  dealer  or  mailed  prepaid  with  instructions  in 
tnitea  States. 

GRO-QUICK,  364  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 


RAPIDGRO  FERTILIZER 

TTie  fluid  plant  food  for  better  fruits  and 
bigger  flowers.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


MORE  GROWERS  Will  GET 

THIS  year/ 

• 

•  Under  new  more  liberal  Federal  quotas 
Hardie  can  build  more  sprayers  this  year  than 
last.  It  may  not  mean  that  all  growers  who 
want  new  Hardies  can  get  them,  but  a  greater 
number  now  can  be  supplied  than  at  any  other 
time  since  the  war  started. 

The  Hardie  you  buy  today  still  is  the  best 
sprayer  that  engineering  and  manufacturing 
skill  can  produce.  No  inferior  materials  will 
be  used,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be  to 
procure  the  highest  quality.  Workmanship 
will  not  be  slighted. 

New  pumps,  gims,  hose,  tanks — all  repair 
and  maintenance  needs  and  labor-saving  acces¬ 
sories  are  available  from  ample 
stocks  without  restriction. 

THE  HARDIE  MFC.  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Mich.  Los  Angeles,  Calif« 

Portland,  Oregon 


THE  ONLY  SPRAYER  THAT  IS  COMPLETELY  LUBRICATED 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I'm  ready  ^ 
to  grow 


ictory 


I  HAVE  already  bought  all  the  V-C 
Fertilizers  I  need  for  my  1945  crops. 
They  are  right  here  on  my  farm, 
stored  imder  shelter  in  a  dry  place. 
When  I  am  ready  to  plant  my  seed,  I 
will  have  my  fertilizers  on  hand.  Some 
farmers  will  be  late  in  planting,  because 
they  ordered  their  fertilizers  too  late. 

“Last  faU,  the  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  warned  us  farmers  to  take  our 
1945  fertilizers  early.  They  said  this 
was  the  only  way  the  greatest  fertilizer 
demand  in  history  could  be  supphed 
with  a  war  shortage  of  labor  and  trans¬ 
portation. 

“I  placed  my  order  with  my  V-C 
Agent  and  took  my  V-C  Fertilizers  just 
as  soon  as  shipment  could  be  made. 
This  year,  of  aU  years,  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  I  would  have  plenty  of  V-C 
Fertilizers.  My  family  has  been  using 
V-C  Fertilizers  since  1895.  I  know  I 
can  depend  on  V-C  Fertilizers  to  grow 


better  crops  every  year  and  Victory 
Crops  this  year.” 

HAVE  YOU  ordered  your  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for  1945?  Early  buying  and  de¬ 
livery  of  fertilizers  is  more  important 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Under  war 
conditions,  too  many  late  orders  may 
result  in  a  shortage  of  fertilizers.  To 
make  certain  you  obtain  the  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizers  you  need  to  grow  Victory  Crops, 
we  urge  you  to  place  your  order  now! 
See  your  V-C  Agent  today!  TeU  him 
you  want  your  V-C  Fertilizers  in  time 
to  start  your  Victory  Crops  on  time! 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


w.-vss...y  ^  <ss 


5  Best 
Colors 


674  Barp«6I^FliiIadeIptiia32,Pa. 

□  Send  5  Pkts.  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds 
(No.  7588)*  En<dosed  is  10c, 


W.  ATLEE  BURPE  ECO, 


Jet,  Lavender,  Yellow,  lit 

, - White — Giant  flowers,  5 

across,  on  sturdy  3>ft.  plants.ei 
to  groyt  anywhere.  A  16c-Paeke1 
seeds  of  each  color,  all  5  (.value  7 

postpaid  for  lOel  Send  dtmetodi 

Bnrpae'a  S..0  Catal.n  FREE. 


Hame.. 

.  orR.D.. 


!P.O.<6State _ ■ 

!  □  S.nd  BarpM’a  Seed  Claloa  FREE.  ■ 


Golden  Rose  of  China 

and  o+her  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-openinfl”  reTeletion  in  lentible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  askinK,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  he  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesb-gouK- 
tog  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  atraps,  that  hind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupturo  up  and  to 
whero  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  gennine  comfort,  Tor  complete  toformation 
■—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y, 


January  6,  1945 

Spraying  the  Ground  to 
Reduce  Apple  Scab 

You  helped  me  so  much  with  my  in¬ 
quiry  on  the  squash  I  am  trying  now 
on  apples.  Last  spring,  I  was  reading 
an  article  about  apples,  where  the 
writer  said  that  much  of  the  inside 
decay  was  caused  by  the  spores  rising 
from  the  infected  dead  leaves  on  the 
ground,  also  from  any  decayed  apples. 

The  thought  came  to  me  that  if 
spraying  prevented  this  trouble  on  the 
trees,  why  wouldn’t  spraying  the 
ground  and  trunks  of  the  trees ,  be 
equally  helpful?  About  that  time,  I  had 
to  make  a  trip  to  Lowell,  Mass.  I 
chanced  to  meet  a  friend  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  one  of  the  large  Westford, 
Massachusetts,  orchards.  I  put  the 
question  to  him  and  he  said  “yes,”  and 
to  use  the  lime-sulphur  double  strength. 
I  thought  it  over  and  I  decided  to  try 
another  step;  that  was  to  give  the 
ground  under  all  my  trees  a  good  steel 
rake-combing  first.  Combing  is  the 
right  name,  for  I  rested  the  end  of  the 
rake  handle  on  my  shoulder  and  using 
both  hands  on  the  middle  I  combed 
from  the  trunk  out  to  five  or  six  feet 
beyond  the  limb  tips.  After  combing 
under  every  tree,  I  then  took  my  spray 
tank  and,  using  a  dpuble  strength  lime- 
sulphur  and  a  regular  strength  arsenate 
of  lead,  I  sprayed  (mist  spray)  under 
and  up  the  trunk  of  each  tree. 

The  results  were  excellent.  While 
the  yield  ‘was  not  high,  about  half  a 
crop,  the  quality  was  No.  1;  not  a  bit 
of  the  inside  decay.  I  am  now  of  two 
minds.  I  don’t  know  whether  to  lay 
thei  result  largely  to  the  combing  or  to 
the  spraying.  Somehow  I  lean  to  the 
idea  that  the  combing  was  the  big  fac¬ 
tor.  While  I  believe  that  the  spray  was 
helpful,  especially  on  the  trunks,  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  ground  and  carrying 
off  of  all  of  the  decayed  leaves,  etc., 
was  the  large  factor. 

In  their  due  season  I  sprayed  all  of 
the  trees  in  the  pre-pink,  when  90  per 
cent  of  the  blossoms  had  fallen,  and 
then  10  days  after.  Probably  the  yield 
was  affected  by  two  nights  freeze  when 
in  the  bud.  All  my  trees  (14)  had 
the  most  beautiful  green  foliage  all 
summer.  As  thisi  is  being  written,  they 
are  turning  yellow  (we  have  had  frosts 
for  a  month  and  several  nights  of 
freeze)  but  as  yet  have  not  really 
begun  to  fall.  The  maples  have  been 
bare  for  two  to  three  weeks.  G.  a.  p. 

Maine. 

The  thinking  processes  of  G.  A.  P.  are 
very  much  in  order.  He  performed 
two  very  practical  and  beneficial  op¬ 
erations  when  he  raked  the  ground 
heavily  and  when  he  sprayed  the 
ground  with  lime-sulfur  during  the 
dormant  season.  Stirring  the  soil  in 
this  way  releases  nitrogen  to  the  tree 
and  improves  its  general  tone  and 
vigor.  Spraying  the  dead  leaves  dur¬ 
ing  the  dormant  season,  on  the  ground, 
definitely  reduces  the  disease  infection. 
In  fact,  nitrate  of  soda  and  other  fer¬ 
tilizers  can  be  sprayed  on  the  ground 
during  the  dormant  season  and  will 
also  kill  and  markedly  reduce  scab. 

Our  National  Forest 
Resources 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
inflicts  a  drain  equivalent  to  about 
three-fifths  of  the  saw  timber  removal 
and  the  pulpwood  cut  equals  one-eighth 
of  the  saw  timber  cut.  ’These  three — 
lumber,  fuelwood  and  pulpwood — ac¬ 
count  for  nearly  87  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  wood  material  cut  from  standing 
trees  each  year.  The  other  13  per  cent 
meets  the  requirements  of  such  varied 
products  as  railroad  ties,  fencing, 
veneer  wood,  telephone  posts,  piling, 
cooperage,  stock  and  shingles. 

The  grand  total  of  the  drain  from  our 
forests  for  all  industrial  and  utilitarian 
purposes  is  approximately  12  thousand 
million  cubic  feet.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  loss  due 
to  destructive  agencies.  For  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  the  annual 
loss  from  fire,  wind  and  storm  is  about 
one  thousand  million  cubic  feet  and 
another  thousand  million  cubic  feet 
are  lost  through  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  disease.  Altogether  from  all  causes 
the  annual  drain  on  the  American  for¬ 
ests  amounts  to  approximately  14^4 
thousand  million  cubic  feet.  On  the 
basis  of  this  drain,  granting  no  replace¬ 
ment  through  growth,  our  present  for¬ 
ests  would  scarcely  last  thirty  years. 

The  saving  factor  in  the  situation  is 
that  the  forest  is  a  self-replacing  re¬ 
source.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
growth  replacement  in  the  American 
forests  amounts  to  approximately  11  to 
thousand  million  cubic  feet.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  gross  annual  deficit  of  about 
3V4  thousand  million  cubic  feet  and  a 
net  annual  deficit  of  1^  thousand  mil¬ 
lion  feet,  a  figure  which  definitely 
postpones  the  days  of  complete  deple¬ 
tion  to  a  distant  future.  If  we  can 
utilize  this  interval  to  so  institute  con¬ 
structive  forestry  practices  so  as  to 
convert  this  deficit  into  a  balance,  or 
even  a  surplus,  the  future  of  the  wealth 
inherent  in  our  great  forest  resource 
can  be  maintained  indefinitely.  Two 
avenues  of  attack  are  immediately 
open;  one,  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
forest  protection  services  in  all  fields 
and  reduce  these  losses  to  a  fraction  of 
their  present  amounts;  and,  second,  to 
encourage  closer  utilization  practices 
in  the  woods  and  mills. 
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Connecticut  Potato  Tests 


Southern  Connecticut,  along  the 
shore,  experienced  one  of  the  driest 
summers  on  record.  The  normal  rain¬ 
fall  for  the  three  months  of  June 
through  August  is  15.75  inches.  This 
year  it  was  6.10,  a  deficit  of  nearly  10 
inches.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  fair 
yields  of  potatoes  were  secured  at  the 
Mt.  Carmel  farm  at  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Four 
new  varieties  were  compared  with  the 
standard  variety.  Green  Mountain. 
Yields  in  bushels  per  acre  and  percent 
of  number  one,  number  two  and  cull 
potatoes  are  as  follows: 

Total  Yield 

Bu.  per  Acre  No.  1  No.  2  Culls 


Sequoia  .  222  60%  18%  22% 

Green  Mountain  194  60  18  22 

Potomac  .  187  37  23  40 

Mohawk  .  149  55  20  25 

Sebago  .  142  63  15  22 

Sequoia  is  an  outstanding  variety 


that  shows  up  particularly  well  on 
light  dry  soils.  On  heavy,  moisture- 
retentive  soils,  in  a  normal  season,  it 
may  not  yield  as  much  as  some  of  the 
other  varieties.  However,  it  is  resistant 
to  leaf  hoppers  and  late  blight  and 
can  be  grown  with  less  spraying  than 
the  late  varieties  now  commonly 
grown  in  this  area.  This  variety  makes 
a  large  vigorous  plant  growth  and 
stays  green  usually  until  killed  by 
frost  in  the  fall.  In  a  good  season  with 
heavy  fertilization,  the  tubers  may  be¬ 
come  too  large.  This  can  be  regulated 
by  closer  planting  and  less  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  In  place  of  the  usual  1-1-2  ratio, 
a  1-2-3  formula  would  be  better  for 
this  variety.  In  our  trials,  Sequoia 
showed  more  damage  from  scab  than 
the  other  varieties.  Where  late  blight 
is  prevalent,  the  tubers  may  rot  before 
they  are  dug,  due  to  the  heavy  vine 
growth.  Sequoias  were  planted  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  locations  in  this  state  and 
nearly  all  growers  report  good  yields. 
Sequoia  is  slow  to  form  tubers  and 
needs  a  long  growing  season.  However, 
it  is  useful  as  a  home  garden  variety 
and  for  small  plantings  where  adequate 
spraying  facilities  are  not  available.  In 
commercial  plantings,  it  should  be 
grown  with  caution  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  make  oversize,  hollow  tu¬ 
bers  and  the  susceptibility  to  scab  and 
tuber  rot.  In  table  quality,  it  is  equal 
to  Green  Mountain. 

Sebago  is  adapted  to  heavy,  moist 
soils  and  for  that  reason  showed  up 
rather  poorly  in  our  trials  this  year.  It 
produced  the  highest  percent  of  num¬ 
ber  one  tubers,  had  the  most  attractive 
color  and  shape  and  showed  the  least 
scab.  In  this  region,  it  is  grown  as  a 
market  potato  and  is  distinctly  prom¬ 
ising.  The  quality  is  not  as  good  as 
could  be  desired. 

In  our  trials,  Mohawk  was  less  pro¬ 
ductive  than  Sequoia,  and  seemed  to  be 
little  better  in  quality.  Further  tests 
are  needed  to  establish  its  value  as  a 
quality  baking  potato  to  compete  with 
the  Idaho  bakers. 

Potomac  is  similar  to  Sequoia  in  sea¬ 
son  and  vigor  of  plant  growth.  Last 
.year  it  produced  so  many  small  tubers 
that  the  yield  of  marketable  potatoes 
did  not  exceed  Green  Mountain.  It  is 
a  promising  variety  and  will  probably 
yield  much  more  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

This  potato  trial  was  planted  May  5 
on  upland  sandy  loam  soil  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  grown  good  crops  of  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  squash  and  other  vegetables. 
No  manure  had  been  applied  for  at 
least  ten  years.  It  was  fertilized  with 
1000  pounds  of  10-10-20,  per  acre.  The 
tubers  were  dug  October  9,  about  one 
week  before  the  first  killing  frost.  The 
Sequoias  were  immature.  The  tubers 
should  have  been  left  in  the  ground 
until  after  the  vines  were  killed  by 
frost.  D.  F.  JONES. 


As  to  the  Origin  of  the 
McIntosh  Apple 

Two  dates  are  entwined  with  the 
origin  of  the  McIntosh  apple,  namely 
1796  and  1811.  In  some  stories  about 
the  v-ariety,  the  date  of  1796  is  given 
as  the  time  when  John  McIntosh,  in 
clearing  some  land,  came  upon  some 
apple  seedlings  some  of  whiclji  he  trans¬ 
planted  and  one  of  which  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  McIntosh.  In  other  stories,  the 
date  is  given  as  1811.  A  study  of  the 
records  shows  that  1811  is  correct  and 
that  the  mix-up  arises  from  confusing 
the  date  of  John  McIntosh’s  mov'e  to 
Canada  with  his  acquiring  of  land  on 
which  apple  seedlings  were  growing. 

The  records  show  that  John  McIntosh 
went  to  Canada  from  the  United  States 
in  1796  and  that  he  settled  on  a  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  vicinity  of  Iroquois,  Ontario,  in 
1801.  This  was  not  the  spot,  however, 
where  the  seedlings  were  found.  In 
1811,  he  exchanged  his  property  east  of 
Iroquois  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
for  land  back  in  the  country  about 
eight  miles,  and  moved  there  with  his 
family.  The  land  is  part  of  Lot  9  of 
Matilda  Township.  It  was  here  that 
John  McIntosh  came  upon  some  seed¬ 
ling  apple  trees  which  he  transplanted 
to  a  garden  spot.  Evidently  the  seed¬ 
lings  were  not  overly  large  or  they 
would  not  have  been  transplanted. 

Accordingly,  the  date  of  origin  of  the 
McIntosh  apple  should  be  associated 
with  1811  rather  than  1796.  H.  B,  T. 


Now  is  the  Time  for  You  to  Plan  Bigger, 
Better,  More  Profitable  Crops 

Royster’s  6 -Plant-Food  Fertilizer  will  help 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  your  crops  get  all  the  food  they  need 
for  healthy  growth,  plan  now  on  feeding  them  with  Royster 
fertilizers.  Whether  you  raise  corn,  tomatoes,  celery,  potatoes  or 
other  crops,  there’ll  be  plenty  of  calcium,  sulphur  and  magnesium 
as  well  as  the  usual  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the 
Royster  brands  you  buy.  Royster  guarantees  ample  amounts  of 
all  six  of  these  necessary  plant  foods. 

For  60  years  Royster  fertilizers  have  been  helping  farmers  do 
a  better  job.  They  supply  the  six  plant  foods  needed  to  produce 
bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops — crops  with  extra  yield  and 
extra  quality. 

In  spite  of  wartime  troubles,  Royster  continues  to  produce 
only  Top  Quality  Fertilizers — made  according  to  scientific 
formulas  developed  in  laboratory  and  field.  There  is  just  this  one 
Royster  quality — made  of  selected  raw  materials,  mixed,  ground 
and  aged  to  assure  even  drilling  and  to  provide  your  crops  with 
the  finest  plant  foods  available. 

Plan  for  bumper  crops!  Your  State  Experiment  Station  makes 
fertilizer  recommendations  for  pounds-per-acre  and  grade.  Find 
out  what  advice  is  given  for  the  crops  you  raise— and  follow  it. 

And  when  you  go  to  your  dealer  to  buy,  be  sure  to  get  the 
6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  made,  cured,  aged  and  field  tested  by  the 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

For  Bigger  Yields,  Use 

^l^ster 

Field  Tested  Fertilizers 


What  Is  The 
6 -Course  Meal 
For  Crops? 

Experiment  Station  records 
prove  that  all  crops  need  large 
amounts  of  calcium,  sulphur 
and  magnesium  for  healthy 
growth.  Many  soils  arc  lack¬ 
ing  in  these  three  plant  foods. 
Your  fertilizer  should  supply 
them.  And  you  should  know 
how  much  of  each  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  provides — just  as  you 
know  how  much  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
you  get.  Royster  chemically 
controls  and  guarantc<s  all  six. 


Buy  early 
and 

Buy  Bonds 
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ROOMY  PLATFORM— 
Located  well  forward — 
enables  you  to  operate  a 
John  Deere  while  stand¬ 
ing  up  or  sitting  down. 


HAND  CLUTCH— Oper¬ 
ated  from  a  sitting  or 
standing  position  or  from 
the  ground.  An  important 
safety  and  convenience 
feature. 


HYDRAULIC  POWER 
LIFT — A  time-  and  mus¬ 
cle-saver  developed  and 
pioneered  by  John  Deere. 


UNEXCELLED  VISION 
— High,  centered  seat  lo¬ 
cation,  combined  with 
narrow  tapered  hood, 
gives  you  an  unobstruct- 
ed  view  of  your  work. 


Twenty  years  ago,  the  first  John  Deere 
Tractor  was  purchased  by  a  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  farmer.  Today  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  John  Deere  Tractors  on  farms. 

Down  through  the  years,  thousands  of 
owners  have  purchased  their  second,  third, 
and  fourth  John  Deeres.  Thousands  who 
operate  larger  farms  have  two,  three,  or 
more  John  Deere  Tractors  which  are  fur¬ 
nishing  economical  and  dependable  power. 

That  first  John  Deere  Model  “D”  had  only 
two  cylinders.  Every  John  Deere  Tractor  to¬ 
day,  likewise,  has  only  two  cylinders.  Two- 
cy’  nder  engine  design  is  one  big  reason  for 
their  popularity. 

It  wasn’t  the  green  and  yellow  paint — it 
was  the  advantages  that  lay  underneath  that 
affected  farmers’  decisions.  The  simplicity 
of  design  .  .  .  the  rugged  construction  that 
assures  long  life  and  dependability  .  .  .  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  every  working  part . . .  the  ease 
of  handling  .  .  .  plus  economy  of  operation 
and  low  cost  of  maintenance,  which  is 


money  in  the  bank  —  all  the  result  of  two- 
cylinder  engine  design. 

Twenty  years  of  building  John  Deere 
Tractors  have  seen  many  advancements  in 
manufacturing  methods ...  in  the  use  of  new 
alloys  ...  in  protective  safeguards  for  trac¬ 
tor  and  operator.  Today’s  modern  line  of 
John  Deere  Tractors  has  starter  and  lights, 
hydraulic  lift,  multiple  speed,  plus  a  full  line 
of  tractor-mounted  equipment  for  every 
kind  of  row-crop.  Added  together,  this 
spells  extra  tractor  value. 

In  the  John  Deere  Tractor  line  of  today 
there  is  a  power  size  and  type  that  fits  your 
farm  needs.  There  are  seven  power  sizes 
built  in  twenty  different  types.’ 

John  Deere  two-cylinder  tractors  are  be¬ 
ing  turned  out  as  fast  as  humanly  possible 
within  the  limits  of  government  restriction. 
Still  there  are  not  enough  to  go  around. 
However,  talk  to  your  John  Deere  dealer. 
He  may  find  a  way  to  help  you. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


Model  ••A” 
2-3-plow  size. 
Seven  types. 


Model  *‘GM” 
3-plow  size. 


Model  “B" 
2-plow  size. 
Seven  types. 


Model  “H” 

1 -2-plow  size. 
Two  types. 


Models  "L”  and  "LA"  1-  and  1-2-plow  tractors  not  shown. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men.  nomen  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time^^am  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlareements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Bdee  Prints,  2Se. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  UCROSSE.  WI8. 


WANTED  BALED  HAY  &  STRAW:  Shippers  only. 

A.  M.  TARBELL,  HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Buy  small  Antiques,  Curios,  Oddities,  unusuals.  Coins, 
Medals,  odd  Pipes,  old  Buttons,  Swords,  antique  Pis¬ 
tols,  Hunting  Knives,  Foreign  Bills,  Watches,  broken 
or  Old  Jewelry.  MILLER,  433  Main,  Norfolk,  Va. 


V  A  wool. 2-3-4-ply. Dnexcelled  quality.  Free 

Y  A  K  lYNsam pies  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  lliRU  aUmoney.  Bartlett  Tara  HilU,Boa  7,  Harmony^IE 


n  nnAYC  Histories,  Maps,  Currier  &  Ives 
VJLiL/  OV/vrlvO  prints  bought.  Send  details. 
Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Trsnnev’e  Malal  name-address  stamped. 

1  rapper  s  iTieiai  20,  soe.  45,  $1.00.  100,  $2.00. 

LLOYD  WOODBECK,  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 


STICKPINS  ARE  MY  HOBBY.  Want  to  swap  yours 
for  a  complete  Civil  War  Boston  Newspaper?  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  GEORGE  W.  BUCKINGHAM, 
2S  Windemere  Circle,  Braintree  84,  Maissaehusetts 


npl  f  A  lighting  systems,  A.C.  and  D.C.  voltage;  Delco 
l/LliVU  water  systems ;  used  32  volt  motors ;  repair  and 
replacement  parts.  Ask  your  General  Motors  dealer 
for  prices.  GEORGE  H.  BOYER.  121  Canal  St., 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  Phone:  2460J. 


Use  ES-MIN-EL 

anc? Watch  the  Difference! 

Es-Min-El  is  the  soil  mineralizer  which  supplies 
the  essential  mineral  elements  you  need  to  help 
you  GROW  QUALITY  FRUITS  AND  VEGE¬ 
TABLES;  healthier  and  longer  bearing  plants; 
better  crops  in  every  respect ! 

Use  ES-MIN-EL — and  watch  the  difference! 


THE  MARK 
OF  DUALITY 


VENNCSSCt  CORPORATION 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


This  has  been  a  busy  week  at  our 
church.  The  annual  turkey  supper  was 
served  on  two  evenings  at  5,  6,  7  and  8 
o’clock.  And  what  a  crowd  was  there! 
Many  of  the  guests  expressed  wonder 
over  the  lack  of  confusion,  especially 
since  space  in  the  church  hall  is  limited. 
But  a  system  had  been  worked  out  by 
the  members,  and  here  it  is:  We  used 
tables,  seating  10  to  12  people  each, 
since  these  are  easier  to  arrange  and 
to  serve.  The  tables  were  lettered  A, 
B,  C,  etc.  A  complete  diagram  of  the 
seating  arrangement  was  made.  This 
diagram  was  in  the  constant  possession 
of  the  “Reservation  Committee”  until 
the  time  of  the  supper. 

Then  the  announcements  of  the  sup¬ 
per  were  sent  out  to  a  mailing  list  and 
published  in  the  newspapers.  "These 
announcements  stated  that  reservations 
could  be  made  by  phoning  the  commit¬ 
tee,  whose  phone  number  and  mailing 
address  was  also  given.  As  soon  as 
reservations  were  received,  they  were 
checked  against  the  diagram  and  the 
proper  number  of  places  marked  off  at 
as  many  tables  as  was  necessary.  That 
number  of  tickets  was  then  placed  in 
an  envelope  and  sealed.  The  name  of 
the  guest  who  ordered  them  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  front  of  the  envelope.  The 
tickets  were  of  different  colors  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hour  for  which  they  had  been 
reserved;  yellow  for  5  o’clock,  red  for 
6  o’clock,  blue  for  7  o’clock,  and  green 
for  8  o'clock.  Each  ticket  also  had 
imprinted  upon  its  face  the  letter  of 
the  table  for  which  the  reservation  had 
been  scheduled. 

An  effort  was  made  to  leave  a  few 
vacancies  at  each  table  just  in  case 
some  members  were  added  to  the  party 
at  theslast  minute.  They  frequently  are. 
We  like  to  seat  each  party  together. 
Because  they  knew  that  their  places  are 
being  reserved  for  them,  our  guests 
arrived  without  the  breathlessness  that 
usually  accompanies  such  an  event;  and 
if  they  were  delayed  a  bit,  they  did  not 
need  to  worry  about  waiting  in  line  for 
an  hour  or  so. 

Meanwhile,  each  pre-supper  commit¬ 
tee  must  fulfill  its  designated  task  on 
time.  To  get  together  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  turkey,  thousands  of  oysters, 
several  sacks  of  potatoes,  cranberries 
and  celery  by  the  crates,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  items  in  quantity,  re¬ 
quires  organization  and  faithfulness. 
"The  ice  cream  committee  must  make 
over  two  hundred  quarts  of  ice  cream, 
and  “sample”  each  batch,  of  course.  At 
the  proper  time,  everything  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  supper  must  be  at  the 
church.  In  the  kitchen,  each  person  is 
assigned  to  one  definite  task.  'There  are 
turkey  carvers,  coffee  makers,  vegetable 
stewards,  dishwashers,  stackers,  ice 
cream  servers,  cake  cutters  and  other 
duties.  None  should  have  more  than 
one  responsibility. 

The  dining  room  stewardess  should 
call  the  waitresses  together  beforehand 
and  instruct  them  in  the  details  of  their 
duties,  so  that  each  knows  exactly  what 
to  do  and  how  best  to  do  it.  When  a 
dish  is  empty,  a  full  one  is  placed  on 
the  table;  there'll  never  be  a  knife,  fork, 
spoon,  nor  napkin  missing.  Before  each 
setting,  the  stewardess  will  make  a  final 
check-up  of  each  table.  Thus,  there  will 
be  no  needless  steps  taken,  nor  anyone 
in  anyone  else’s  way  at  any  time.  This 
means,  of  course,  a  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  general  chairman  and  dining  room 
stewardess,  as  well  as  cooperation  from 
all  of  the  workers.  To  Mrs.  Parson 
falls  the  task  of  keeping  all  creamers, 
sugar  bowls,  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
filled  and  in  place  at  all  times.  The 
Parson  himself  has  the  duty  of  greeting 
the  guests  and  making  them  feel  at 
ease.  According  to  each  guest’s  inter¬ 
ests.  the  conversation  varies,  covering 
in  all,  almost  every  subject  uqder  the 
sun;  or  so  it  seems. 

The  guests  call  for  their  reservations 
at  the  desk.  A  final  check-up  is  made 
in  kitchen  and  dining  room  as  the 
hands  of  the  clock  move  toward  the 
hour.  A  nod  from  the  dining  room 
stewardess,  and  the  Parson  announces, 
“Supper  is  waiting  for  all  who  hold 
yellow  tickets.  As  you  enter  the  dining 
room,  please  be  seated  at  the  table 
where  the  waitress  holds  the  card  with 
the  letter  corresponding  with  that  on 
your  ticket.”  There  is  room  for  ninety- 
eight  guests  at  each  serving.  Within  an 
hour  they  will  have  finished  their  sup¬ 
per,  the  tables  will  have  been  cleared 
and  completely  reset  in  readiness  for 
the  next  serving.  While  the  6  o’clock 
supper  is  being  served,  dishes  are  being 
washed  for  the  7  o’clock  setting. 

With  this  system,  any  church  can 
serve  supper  very  graciously.  Of 
course,  the  church  will  raise  money 
from  it,  and  churches  do  need  money. 
But  I  think  the  greatest  return  from 
such  a  venture  must  be  measured  with 
a  different  rule.  It  does  the  heart  good 
to  see  so  many  people  working  to¬ 
gether  in  perfect  harmony,  young  folks 
fairly  scrambling  to  help,  while  older 
folks,  beside  them,  work  with  seasoned 
skill.  Many  come  to  work  for  hours, 
after  a  full  day  in  the  office  or  factory, 
in  the  home,  or  on  the  farm.  That  sort 
of  thing  welds  church  folks  together, 
makes  them  proud  of  their  church 
group,  and  friendly  one  with  the  other. 
It  makes  for  cooperative  spirit,  some¬ 
thing  that  all  churches  need. 

REV,  ANDREW  A,  BURKHARDT. 
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$5.00  FOR  YOUR  GOOD  IDEAS! 

Practical  ideas  which  you  have  found 
helpful  around  your  farm  or  ranch  are 
worth  money.  We  invite  you  to  send  in 
brief  descriptions  of  any  original  idea 
or  handy  gadget  that  has  helped  you 
in  your  farm  or  ranch  work  of  producing 
livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
soybeans,  cotton  or  other  crops.  Se¬ 
lected  ideas  will  be  published  on  this 
page,  and  we  will  send  you  $5  for  any 
item  of  yours  which  we  print.  Items  can« 
not  be  returned  to  the  senders.  Mail  your 
ideas  to  Swift  &  Company,  Agricultural 
"Good  Ideas"  Editor,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


An 


Army  That’s 
Never  Been  Beaten 


This  vast  American  agricultural  arm^  doesn’t 
know  the  meaning  of  defeat.  These  millions 
of  American  farm  and  ranch  people  are  ad¬ 
vancing  along  the  road  to  final  victory, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  services.  No  "E”  flags  fly  from 
the  ridge-poles  of  their  bams  ...  no  medals 
are  pinned  on  their  shirt  fronts.  Their  reward 
is  the  inner  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 

Look  at  their  record  of  victories!  In  1944, 
food  production  again  reached  an  all-time 
high — 158,950,000  meat  animals  were  slaugh¬ 
tered;  3,101,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  1,115,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  dairy  products, 
poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  in  record  or  near-record 
quantities!  And  because  they  produced  all 
this  food,  the  meat  packing  industry  was 
also  able  to  process  and  distribute  a  record 
volume  of  meats — 25  billion  pounds. 

Each  year  since  the  war  started,  what 
seemed  to  be  "impossible”  goals  were  set  for 
food  production.  Each  year  these  objectives 
have  been  reached  and  surpassed  in  spite  of 
shortages  of  help  and  machinery.  Farmers 
and  ranchers  have  produced  the  staggering 
tonnages  of  foods  required  to  feed  milhons  in 
the  armed  services  and  the  rest  of  the  nation 
at  home. 

America  is  proud  of  the  victories  won  by  this 
‘‘Army  That’s  Never  Been  Beaten.” 


CEILING  PRICES  ON  LIVE  HOGS 


Under  the  present  regulations,  the  ceiling  price 
for  all  live  barrows  and  gilts  is  $14.75  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  and  for  all  sows,  stags  and  boars  the 
ceiling  is  $14.00  per  hundredweight. 

These  ceiling  prices  are  for  Chicago  only,  and  vary 
from  market  to  market.  The  difference  between  the  ceilings  for 
sows,  stags  and  boars,  and  for  barrows  and  gilts  is  75c  at  all 
markets,  however. 

Present  support  prices  are  as  follows:  "Good”  to  "Choice” 
barrows  and  gilts  that  weigh  between  200  and  270  pounds 
have  a  floor  price  of  $12.50,  Chicago  basis.  At  terminal  and 
interior  markets  other  than  Chicago,  the  support  price  is 
$2.25  below  the  ceiling  price  (as  of  Nov.  15,  1944)  at  that 
market  for  hogs  within  the  200  to  270  pound  weight  range. 

These  support  prices  will  remain  in  effect  until  June,  1945. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 

for  Tanks  today  and 
Tractors  tomorrow 


What’s  Ahead  for  1945? 


FREE  MOVIES 


Three  professionally  made  talking  pictures: 

(1)  Cows  and  Chickens,  U.  S.  A.,  (2)  Nation’s 
Meat,  (3)  Livestock  and  Meat,  of  intense  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers  and  ranchers.  Ideal  for 
farm  and  livestock  organizations,  lodge,  club 
or  school  performance.  All  you  pay  is  trans¬ 
portation  one  way.  Can  use  these  films  only 
on  a  1  6  millimeter  sound  projector.  Please 
order  a  month  in  advance. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

1)  In  what  country  do  the  people  eat  more 
meat  per  person — United  States,  Austra¬ 
lia,  Argentina? 

2)  How  many  slaughterers  compete  in  buying 
U.  S.  livestock— 10,  1500,  25,000,  800? 
Answers  elsewhere  on  page. 


Another  new  year  starts,  full  of  promise,  and 

questions  for  American  agriculture.  Will  the  war 
end  in  1945?  How  much  food  will  Europe  need 
from  us?  Will  rationing  and  price  controls  be 
relaxed?  What  about  the  feed  situation?  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  "ifs”  we  are  up  against  when 
we  make  plans  for  the  coming  year.  To  help  five- 
stock  producers,  we  here  condense  opinions  re¬ 
cently  expressed  by  War  Food  Administration 
economists. 

CATTLE:  They  foresee  for  ’45  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered, 
partially  as  a  result  of  the  tendency  to  reduce 
the  size  of  herds.  They  also  expect  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  cattle  fed  for  slaughter.  From 
1946  to  1949,  they  expect  a  gradual  decline  in 
slaughtering,  with  yearly  slaughter  around  28 
to  29  million  head. 

HOGS:  Their  estimate  of  total  1945  hog  slaugh¬ 
ter  is  about  79  million,  against  approximately 
100  million  in  ’44.  They  expect  hog  production 
in  1946  to  be  close  to  1945  levels,  depending 
on  the  feed  situation. 

SHEEPy  LAMBS:  Slaughter  in  ’45  will  likely 
be  the  smallest  since  1929,  due  to  recent  sell¬ 
ing  of  breeding  stock.  By  1946,  they  see  a 
demand  far  exceeding  the  supply,  leading  to 
possible  expansion  of  flocks  over  the  following 
five  years.  This  trend  may  be  upset  by  wool- 
factor  uncertainties. 

We  have  a  pamphlet  on  *'Beef  Cattle  Prospects  for 
1945,”  by  C.  W.  Crickman,  Economist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Want  a  copy  free?  Mail  your  request,  attention 
F.  M.  Simpson,  to  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9,  III. 

Swift  &  Company  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


THE  EDITOR’S  COLUMN 

In  nearly  20  years  with  Swift 
&  Company,  I  have  talked  with 
thousands  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  tried 
to  bring  about  a  better  mutual 
understanding  in  the  American 
livestock  and  meat  industry.  I  have  benefited 
greatly  from  these  talks.  But  even  in  20  years, 
a  man  can  get  the  viewpoint  of  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  people.  That  is  why  this  page  has 
been  born,  so  that  we  can  talk  things  over 
with  more  of  you  than  it  is  possible  to  do  per¬ 
sonally.  We  want  your  constructive  ideas, 
views,  and  thoughts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
hvestock  and  meat  industry.  We  will  welcome 
yoiu*  suggestions  and  fair  criticisms.  Any 
questions  you  raise  will  be  answered  in  these 
colmnns,  or  by  letter. 

Should  you  feel  hke  writing  me  a  letter 
about  any  agricultmal  matter,  please  do  so.  Or 
if  you  are  in  Chicago,  drop  in  at  my  ofl&ce  at 
Swift  &  Company,  Union  Stock  Yards.  If  you 
haven’t  time  to  visit,  perhaps  you  can  phone 
me  at  this  number — Yards  42(j0,  local  710. 

May  the  new  year  bring  to  all  of  you  good 
weather,  good  crops,  good  returns  for  your 
work,  good  health,  and  an  end  of  war. 

/TA],  S/Vnt  yon. 


SODA  BILL  ALLOWS: 

\  — If  you  use  all  the  steam  to  blow 
b  1  whistle,  what'll  you]  do  for 

power  to  turn  the  wheels? 

— A  man  is  successful  when  his 
AA  earnings  catch  up  with  his  yearn- 
ings. 


*‘What  do  you 
know”  Answers 

(1)  Argentina 

(2)  25,000 


*  ★  ★ 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  —  AND  YOURS 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life 


'k  iK 


January  6,  1945 

Care  of  House  Plants 

An  attempt  to  grow  plants  in  the  liv-  f 
ing  room  of  the  home  frequently  re-  ^ 
suits  in  their  speedy  death  and  a  keen  j 
disappointment  to  the  grower.  Sue-  t 
cess  depends  that  a  temperature  of  65  5 

or  70  degrees  be  maintained  during  the  | 
daytime,  with  a  drop  of  10  to  15  de-  t 

grees  during  the  night.  Fifty  degrees  is  \ 

as  low  a  temperature  as  most  plants  j 
can  stand.  Incidentally,  these  tempera- 
tures  are  the  best  for  the  health  of  the  r 
family,  too.  ! 

Frequently,  the  temperature  of  the 
living  room  reaches  75  or  more  degrees. 
Such  temperatures  are  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  accompanied  by  a  low  percentage 
of  humidity.  As  a  consequence,  the  soil  ^ 
in  the  pot  dries  rapidly,  for  not  only  ; 
are  the  plants  transpiring  much  water  i 
through  the  leaves,  but  water  also  evap-  ^ 
orates  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  * 
through  the  porous  clay  of  the  pots.  j 
Rapid  fluctuations  of  soil  moisture  are 
extremely  bad  for  the  health  of  the  i 
plants.  •  The  worst  result  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  dry  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
for  too  frequently  house-plant  water¬ 
ing  consists  merely  in  pouring  a  little 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  soil — not 
enough  to  reach  down  to  the  bottom. 

Dryness  of  the  soil  is  best  determined 
by  the  gardener’s  method.  Hit  the  pot 
a  sharp  blow  with  the  knuckles  of  the 
hand.  If  the  sound  is  hollow,  the  soil  is 
dry.  If  it  sounds  dull,  there  is  sufficient 
moisture.  When  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
dry,  the  only  sure  way  to  water  plants 
is  to  place  them  for  several  minutes  in 
a  vessel  containing  enough  water  to 
cover  the  pot.  Moisture  can  be  supplied 
to  the  atmosphere  by  keeping  a  dish  of 
water  near  the  plants  where  it  will 
evaporate  readily. 

Many  persons  give  plants  too  much 
water.  This  is  another  cause  of  failing 
with  some  plants.  In  a  room  where  the 
temperature  goes  below  50  at  night, 
care  must  be  taken  to  water  the  plants 
only  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  hard. 
Excessive  water  will  not  revive  a  sickly 
plant.  In  most  cases  the  opposite  plan 
should  be  adopted.  It  is  also  a  mistake 
to  allow  water  to  stand  in  a  saucer, 
especially  with  ivy.  The  ivy  needs  good 
drainage.  A  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  is  best. 

Gas  is  an  enemy  of  house  plants,  both 
coal  or  heating  gas,  and  it  will  retard 
and  prevent  the  opening  of  flower  buds, 
even  when  present  in  only  small  quan¬ 
tities  that  cannot  even  be  smelled. 
Fresh  air  is  essential,  so  there  is  need  to 
ventilate  the  room  often,  leaving  no 
draft  to  cross  the  plants.  Like  gas, 
drafts  cause  the  “blasting”  of  buds  as 
well  as  brbowning  of  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  a  plant  are  its  lungs,  and  they 
must  be  kept  clean.  The  surface  of  each 
leaf  is  filled  with  minute  pores  through 
which  the  respiration  and  transpiration 
takes  place.  Sponging  the  leaves  fre¬ 
quently  with  clean  water  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  with  perhaps  a  weekly  syringing, 
which  should  be  done  in  a  sink  or  tub. 

Palms  should  be  confined  to  pots  as 
small  as  possible;  in  fact,  nearly  all 
plants  usually  bloom  more  freely  in 
small  pots.  The  leaves  of  palms  should 
be  frequently  showered  with  tepid 
water.  The  dust  must  be  kept  off. 

If  the  leaves  of  your  rubber  plant  turn 
yellow  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is  getting  too 
much  water.  If  the  amount  is  decreased, 
the  leaves  will  gradually  drop  off.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  however,  these  plants  require 
much  water  and  the  leaves  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean. 

Scarlet  salvia  from  the  garden  or 
florists  is  a  charming  house  plant,  yield¬ 
ing  a  fine  field  of  scarlet  bloom.  Keep 
the  tops  of  new  plants  pinched  back 
until  a  shapely  plant  has  been  formed. 
They  will  do  particularly  well  if  fed 
with  plant  food. 

Frequent  washings  y/ith  soap  suds, 
followed  by  a  rinsing  with  clear  water, 
will  keep  plants  free  from  the  red  spi¬ 
der.  Many  plunge  plants  top  down  into 
a  tub  of  soapy  water.  That  may  be 
done  if  a  cloth  is  fastened  over  the  top 
so  that  the  earth  will  not  fall  out.  But 
plants  in  bloom  should  not  be  so  treat¬ 
ed.  An  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  worms 
in  the  soil  is  to  pour  hot  water  on  the 
earth  in  the  pot.  The  worms  will  crawl 
out,  where  they  can  be  destroyed.  The 
hot  water  will  not  harm  the  plants  if 
the  work  is  done  with  care.  Let  the 
soil  in  pots  be  about  one-half  inch  be¬ 
low  the  top  in  order  to  facilitate  wat¬ 
ering. 

House  plants  require  individual  at¬ 
tention.  They  can  be  kept  in  proper 
condition  only  by  pinching  off  the  ends 
of  such  shoots  as  grow  too  rapidly.  A 
shapely  plant  is  as  much  to  be  desired 
as  one  which  blooms  freely.  Plants  that 
have  flowered  freely  in  the  garden 
should  not  be  expected  to  go  on  bloom¬ 
ing  without  rest. 

Geraniums,  petunias,  azaleas  and  ver¬ 
benas  like  a  fairly  cool  room.  Gloxini- 
ans,  fuchsias,  roses  and  heliotropes  pre¬ 
fer  an  average  temperature  of  70  de¬ 
grees. 

To  obtain  well  balanced  plants,  turn 
them  half-way  round  each  day,  for 
plants  grow  toward  the  light.  A  plant 
that  is  slightly  frozen  may  sometimes 
be  saved  by  dipping  it  in  a  vessel  of 
cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  j.  w.  w. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 
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241  Sportsman’s 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

Is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  wili  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
Bldg..  Boston.  Massachusetts 
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Cold  Preparations  as  directed^ 


Magnolia  Trees 

with  flower  buds  to  bloom  for  you  this  spring. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIESi  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Buy  Your  Fertilizer  NOW... Take  it  NOW... Store  it  Till  it’s  Needed 


This  message  is  published  to  assist  the  IVar  Food  Administration  and 
the  fertilizer  industry  .  .  .  to  help  YOU  to  get  the  fertilizer  you  need. 


Xhere^s  a  crisis  in  the  making! 

If  stocks  pile  up  in  fertilizer  plants  and 
agents’  warehouses,  the  stream  of  sup¬ 
ply  will  choke  up.  You  can  break  this 
bottleneck  by  buying  your  fertilizer 
now  and  hauling  it  home.  War  Food 
Administration  warns  now 
or  never”  for  1945  fertilizer. 

Stocks  must  be  moved  fast  or 
the  lack  of  man-power  will 
cause  a  paralyzing  shortage. 

Take  the  Chilean  Nitrate 
situation  for  example.  To 
supply  the  quantity  needed 
for  1945  crops,  many  cargoes 
must  be  unloaded  each 


month  at  each  port,  then  moved  out  by 
train  and  truck  for  immediate  alloca¬ 
tion.  It  must  move  out  of  agents’  hands 
as  fast  as  it  moves  in.  If  not,  the 
choke -up  starts  and  works  back  to  the 
ports,  even  back  to  the  ships. 

Already  there’s  a  threatened  shortage  of 
nitrogen,  due  to  sharply  increased  war 
needs.  Unless  you  help  smash 
the  bottleneck  by  taking  your 
nitrate  as  soon  as  it  is  offered, 
the  shortage  will  become  acute. 
Thousands  of  tons  will  pilehip 
at  U.S.  ports  or  on  the  docks 
ip  Chile.The  only  place  Chilean 
nitrate  does  you  any  good 
is  on  your  crops.  Get  yours 
now  .  .  .  while  you  can. 


Storage  Tips 

Pile  ail  materials  on  dry 
boards  in  barn  or  shed. 

Pile  materials  separately. 

Keep  piles  close  together. 

Destroy  the  bags  when 
you  use  the  contents. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 

_ -  Anywhere 

TciOL  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. _ Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


tin,  .MmIc*. 
m(n.  I  atk. 


Easy  To  Turn  T^es  Into  Money 

Mrtti  Umltr.  _  Belsaw  Models  in  10, 

14  and  20  feet  sawing 
lengths.  Patentad  M«chaii- 
leal  Feed,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  do^.  Use  tractor  or  old 
aato  eoffioe  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
osed  for  commercial  sawing.  I^s  for  itself 
Send  post  card  today  for  FREE  b^klet. 
How  To  Make  Lnmber’ '  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking 

Eao.pment.  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

|829-Bt  3542  Main  Street,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


For  popular  make  tractors.  New  steel  combination 
tractor  saw  attachment  and  saw  frame,  belt  and  30" 
cordwood  blade.  Description  circular.  Give  make, 
model  and  year  of  your  tractor.  H  IN  MAN  MILLS. 
FARM  SUPPLIES,  DEPOSIT.  NEW  YORK. 


.$‘£Ym0UR. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNERS- 

FORGED  AILOY^ 

STEEL 


No.  528 

Long  handle, 
keen  "dual" 
cutting  action; 

'  FULL  LENGTH  28 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  S'SON,  Inc. 
81  Main  St.,  Oakvillo,  Conn. 


a  BEAN  "ALLpUSE" 
TRACTOR  SPRAYER 


Low-cost  outfit  for  orchard  and 
rowaops.  fi-Tgals.amio  -it  400 
lbs.  pressure.  Real  one-man  rig. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO, 

23  Hosmet  St.,  Lansing,  Mich.  -243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


ooxrisnjBt 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  CAREFUL  LOOK  NOW 

# 

will  save  you  plenty  of  backaches  later  on 


Some  one  of  these  days  you  are 
probably  going  to  purchase  new  power 
equipment  for  your  farm.  It’s  going  to 
cost  money.  Only  you  can 'know  how 
much  that  money  has  cost  you  in  time 
and  tired  muscles. 

What  you  buy  with  your  hard  work 
is  mighty  important  and  how  much 
hard  work  this  new  equipment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  save  you  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  about  it.  That’s 
why  we  say  “a  careful  look  now  will 
save  you  plenty  of  backaches  later  on.” 

Your  first  Took  at  the  Ford-Ferguson 
Tractor  will  show  you  it  is  different 
from  all  others.  You  will  see  that  it  has 
new  and  revolutionary  features.  It  is 
important  that  you  understand  how 
they  work. 

For  instance,  Ferguson  Mounted  Im¬ 
plements  attach  to  the  three  links  of  the 
Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System. 

These  three  links  operate  as  three 


steel  arms.  They  not  only  pull  imple¬ 
ments  but  they  raise,  lower  and  set 
implements  where  you  want  them  to 
work.  You  direct  these  steel  arms  in 
their  tasks  with  a  little  finger  tip  lever. 
It’s  no  more  work  to  move  this  lever 
than  to  throw  a  switch. 

With  this  system  of  implement 
mounting  and  control  you  will  readily 
understand  why  Ferguson  Mounted 
Implements  can  be  built  without 


wheels.  You  will  understand  why  it 
becomes  possible  to  eliminate  long 
heavy  levers,  trip  ropes,  cables  and 
other  paraphernalia  that  make  tractor 
operation  hard  work. 

Your  Ferguson  Dealer  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  describe  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  all  the  features  of  this  modern 
farming  machine.  The  next  time  you’re 
in  town  stop  in  and  ask  him  for  the 
complete  story. 


FERGUSON  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  WINTER  AND  OFF-SEASON  WORK 


Cordwood  Saw.  Mounts  right  on 
the  tractor.  Finger  tip  control 
raises  saw  to  transport  position  or 
drops  saw  table  to  ground  ready 
to  go  to  work. 

Soil  Scoop.  The  modern,  efficient 
tool  for  excavating  jobs  around 
the  farm.  Operates  by  finger  tip 
control.  Digs  ponds,  trench  ’silos, 
drainage  ditches.  Constructs  earth 
dams  and  repairs  terraces. 


Blade  Terracer.  One  of  the  handi¬ 
est  tools  a  farmer  can  own.  Grades 
driveways,  lanes  and  farmyards, 
clears  debris  from  feeding  lots,  re¬ 
moves  snow,  builds  terraces,  digs 
and  cleans  ditches. 


The  only  Tractor 
that  Automatically 
Changes  its  ‘Weight’ 
to  Suit  the  Job. 


( 


See  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  more  complete  information  regard¬ 
ing  these  and  other  implements  useful  during  this  time  of  year. 


HARRY  FERGUSON  INC*  •  Dearborn,  Michigan 

The  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System  and  Ferguson  implements 
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Blnfle  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.00. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Hatter. 

Advertising  rates,  tl.?5  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders, 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
i-esponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
-Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thr  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  and  Evil  Mixed 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Pres¬ 
ident  James  G.  Patton  presented  a  “Farmers’ 
Farm  Program,”  designed  to  establish  an  era 
of  abundance  in  the  United  States.  Such  a 
program  deserves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of 
gold  and  displayed  in  every  home  in  America. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Patton  meant  just  that,  he 
must  have  failed  later  to  carry  his  audience 
with  him.  The  reason  for  this  conclusion  is 
that  the  convention  has  reported  a  demand  for 
new  “parity  prices”  for  farm  products  and  a 
guaranteed  minimum  annual  income  for  farm¬ 
ers  up  to  $2500  a  year.  It  further  proposes  a 
single  farm-government  voluntary  agreement 
covering  all  programs  and  negotiated  each 
year  by  the  individual  farmer  and  government 
representatives. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Patton  objected  to  these  trite  pro¬ 
posals  as  a  means  of  complying  with  his  own 
definite  proposal. 

When  the  farmer  buys  the  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  labor  and  industry,  he  pays  a 
price  based  on  their  cost  of  production  plus  a 
profit.  When  the  farmer  sells  the  products  of 
his  own  soil  and  sweat,  he  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  price  that  is  also  based  on  his  cost  of 
production  plus  a  profit.  The  government  has 
continually  promised  farmers  parity  prices 
but  no  attempt  is  made  to  fix  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer  or  any  profit  whatever. 
Instead,  a  scheme  was  devised  to  fix  farm 
prices  on  the  theory  of  “index  numbers.”  It 
was  never  intended  to  be  used  for  what  the 
words  implied.  It  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

While  the  Farmers’  Union  Convention  did 
not  say  that  the  minimum  income  of  $2500  a 
year  would  be  guaranteed  as  a  subsidy,  it  was 
so  implied.  As  such,  it  is  a  vain  gesture. 

Contracts  between  individual  farmers  and 
government  field  representatives  were  used 
freely  in  the  New  Deal  promotions,  but  with 
disaster  to  farm  interests.  The  purpose  of  such 
contracts  is  to  make  legal  by  mutual  consent 
steals  that  are  otherwise  illegal.  If  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Union  Convention  at  Denver  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  an  abundant  production 
in  the  United  States  and  were  familiar  with 
the  history  of  agriculture  in  recent  years,  they 
must  have  known  that  parity  prices,  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  and  such  government  contracts 
are  illusive  and  deceptive.  They  should  have 
known  that  such  programs,  far  from  being 
liberal  and  progressive  as  advertised,  are  in 
fact  the  -worst  example  of  reaction  and  have 
never  brought  abundance  and  wealth.  The 
purpose  of  all  these  programs  has  been  to  keep 
farmers  producing  at  a  loss  and  to  deceive 
them  by  false  promises.  They  were  never 
intended  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  American 
farmer.  Why  the  Farmers’  Union,  that  claims 
to  speak  for  the  small  farmer,  has  adopted 
them  as  their  own,  is  hard  to  understand. 

When  our  system  of  distribution  made  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  fix  the  price  and  have 
even  a  little  profit,  as  it  did  in  the  early  days 
of  our  government,  they  prospered  and  they 
allowed  others  the  same  measure  of  ecenomy 
they  fixed  for  themselves.  That  policy  is  sim¬ 
ple,  plain  and  just.  It  is  just  to  the  farmer; 
it  is  just  to  other  industries  and  it  is  just  for 
consumers  and  labor. 
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We  hope  that  Mr.  Patton  believes  just  what 
he  is  reported  to  have  said.  If  so,  and  he 
adopts  an  honest,  simple  system  to  put  it  into 
effect,  he  will  have  the  support  of  intelligent 
farmers  everywhere.  But  to  stand  up  in  a 
convention  and  make  demands  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  nothing  but  amuse  the  opposition 
legislators  and  confuse  and  discourage  farm¬ 
ers.  The  monopolistic  distributors,  their  stooges 
and  their  crafty  political  lawyers  have  devel¬ 
oped  this  system  for  the  destruction  of  our 
farms.  Argument  is  exhausted  and  closed.  No 
honest  legislator  or  farm  leader  will  deny  that 
cost  of  production  with  an  average  profit  will 
produce  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  on  the 
American  farms. 


Danger  Straws  in  the  Wind 

Aside  from  the  countless  economic  and 
moral  arguments  against  subsidies,  there 
is  the  further  evil  that  they  tend  to  disguise 
and  distort  the  truth  to  the  injury  of  those 
whom  they  are  alleged  to  benefit.  The  most 
recent  example  can  be  found  in  the  milk  price 
paid  to  dairy  farmers  for  their  November  milk. 
The  headlines  in  most  newspapers  announced 
this  price  as  $4.31,  “a  new  all-time  record.”  It 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  give  farmers’  re¬ 
actions  to  this  publicity  or  how  it  may  govern 
their  operations  in  the  immediate  future.  What 
should,  be  made  clear  is  that,  stripped  of  the 
subsidy,  the  November  milk  price  reflects  the 
first  downward  trend  since  February,  1941. 
The  price  was  not  $4.31;  it  was  $3.51  plus  an 
80-cent  subsidy.  The  November  1943  price 
was  $3.58  plus  a  25-cent  subsidy. 

The  reasons  for  this  7-cent  drop  can  be 
found  in  the  Market  Administrator’s  report  of 
November  milk  classifications.  Although  1,800 
less  dairies  supplied  the  market  than  in  No¬ 
vember  1943,  production  increased  32  million 
pounds;  a  daily  average  of  244  pounds  per 
dairy,  compared  with  216  pounds  last  year.  De¬ 
spite  this  increase  in  production  there  were 
three  million  pounds  less  milk  reported  in 
Class  I,  including  sales  in  the  “outside  non- 
federal”  area.  Uses  in  the  evaporated  and 
powdered  classes  increased  more  than  three¬ 
fold  and  butter  production  was  also  three  times 
larger  than  last  year. 

Recently,  Dr.  Blanford,  the  Market  Admin¬ 
istrator,  cautioned  dairymen  not  to  sit  back 
and  wait  for  postwar  crises  to  come  upon  them. 
His  advice  to  try  and  balance  production  more 
evenly  throughout  the  entire  year  was  timely; 
otherwise,  overproduction  in  the  flush  months 
might  prove  a  total  loss  for  dairymen.  At  the 
time  the  Administrator  made  those  remarks, 
the  November  price  had  not  been  reported  or 
estimated.  Now  it  is  known  that  extra  produc¬ 
tion  even  in  the  short  period  is  not  of  much 
benefit  to  farmers  either,  although  dealers 
report  continually  increasing  profits  and  are 
paying  continually  higher  dividends. 

No  one  can  yet  say  whether  or  not  this  de¬ 
clining  price  trend  will  continue.  What  must 
be  emphasized  now  is  that  producers  cannot 
afford  to  be  gladhanded  into  notions  of  false 
prosperity  or  hoodwinked  by  misleading  pub¬ 
licity  that  lumps  in  the  subsidy  with  the  milk 
price. 


Words  of  Wisdom 

The  following  brief  excerpts  from  a  recent 
talk  given  by  Maine  Agriculture  Commis¬ 
sioner  Carl  R.  Smith  before  a  State  Grange 
meeting  are  worth  a  few  minutes  of  imme¬ 
diate  thought  and  a  good  many  hours  of  solid 
afterthought: 

“For  many  years  we  have  observed  a  trend  away 
from  the  family-size  farm  to  larger  and  larger  units. 
*  *  *  Competition  in  a  market  already  keen,  will 
become  more  acute  as  time  goes  on.  * 

From  a  sound  social  standpoint,  Democracy  will 
thrive  best  under  a  system  of  many  independent 
farm  operators  as  opposed  to  few.  Private  owner¬ 
ship  is  highly  desirable  and  essential  if  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life  is  to  be  continued.” 

Back  to  Twice  a  Month 

WITH  this  issue  of  January  6,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  returns  to  a  semi-monthly 
basis.  Because  of  the  Government  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  newsprint,  we  were  forced 
to  reduce  our  issues  to  once  a  month  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1944. 

Naturally,  we  are  glad  to  resume  publishing 
two  issues  every  month  and  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  continue  them  without  any  further 
changes. 
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The  Lag  in  Farm  Machinery 

Day  by  day,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
understand  by  just  what  processes  of  rea¬ 
soning  our  government  officials  come  to  their 
decisions  and  issue  their  regulations.  Now  we 
learn  that  increased  crop  quotas  have  been  set 
for  1945,  but  all  of  us  know  that  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  is  being  done  to  supply  the  material 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  which,  in  turn,  is  so  necessary,  even 
for  keeping  production  up  to  par. 

The  1945  national  crop  allotments  call  for 
364  million  acres,  representing  an  increase  of 
4  million  acres  over  last  year’s  program.  The 
percentages  of  increase  in  acreage  are:  flax¬ 
seed  52%,  sugar  beets  47,  sugar  cane  11,  rye  8, 
wheat  and  potatoes  1  each;  with  cotton,  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  soy  beans  remaining  the  same. 
Victory  gardeners  are  also  being  urged  to 
maintain  at  least  last  year’s  production  and  if 
possible  to  increase  the  size  and  number  of 
plots  planted. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
these  products.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  set  up 
a  paper  program  in  Washington  and  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  to  get  it  to  work.  The  need  for 
farm  machinery  now  is  even  more  urgent  than 
the  labor  shortage.  It  is  true  that  rationing 
restrictions  have  been  almost  entirely  lifted, 
but  that  has  no  significance  when  there  is 
practically  no  new  machinery  being  offered  for 
sale.  For  the  three  months  ending  November 
1  last,  the  WPB  reports  a  25  per  cent  decrease 
in  farm  machinery  production.  Yet  nothing 
is  said  about  the  lack  of  steel  and  other  raw 
materials  with  which  to  do  the  manufactui  ing 
of  this  machinery.  How  can  farmers  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  more  without  having  the 
means  with  which  to  do  it?  Perhaps  a  little 
less  lend-lease  export  of  machinery  and  parts 
of  all  kinds,  farm  implements  included,  would 
be  very  much  in  order  right  now. 


Clara  Bell  Woolworth 

After  an  illness  of  close  to  two  months, 
Clara  Bell  Woolworth,  our  Woman  and 
Home  editor,  died  in  the  Women’s  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  early  on  the  morning  of 
December  5. 

Miss  Woolvirorth  had  been  a  member  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  staff  since  1937,  and  had 
built  up  a  large  circle  of  fond  friends  among 
farm  women  throughout  the  Northeast. 
Whether  she  had  met  them  personally  in  one 
of  her  “little  green  ,  car”  trips,  or  they  knew 
her  only  by  correspondence  or  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper,  women  liked  her  for  her 
friendliness  and  simplicity. 

Born  on  an  Iowa  farm,  her  parents  brought 
her  back  as  a  young  child  to  their  own  upstate 
New  York.  The  family  lived  in  Lowville  and 
Miss  Woolworth  was  educated  in  Utica  schools. 
She  went  into  business  after  graduating 
from  Utica  Academy,  and  soon  found  her 
place  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  field. 
She  was  a  member  of  Pen  and  Brush  Club  and 
was  active  in  home  economics  groups. 

People  could  not  help  getting  along  with 
Miss  Woolworth.  She  was  affable  in  a  quiet 
way  and  always  alert  to  her  responsibilities. 
She  often  remarked  how  much  she  liked  being 
with  us.  We  liked  her  too,  and  are  grieved 
at  her  passing. 

Two  nieces,  Marian  F.  Woolworth  and  Louise 
W.  Metcalf,  both  of  Utica,  and  a  cousin,  Mrs. 
Raymond  Hockenberry,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
survive  Miss  Woolworth. 


Brevities 

A  MACHINE  is  now  being  •  employed  commercially 
to  brush  the  fuzz  off  peaches;  but  no  use  has  yet 
been  found  for  these  “goofer-feathers.” 

“Now,  every  one  who  listens  to  these  words  of 
mine  and  acts  upon  them  will  be  like  a  sensible  man 
who  built  his  house  on  rock.” — Matt.  7:24. 

Prime  ribs  of  bull  would  be  a  good  designation  in 
the  interests  of  truth,  as  now  applied  to  the  meat  on 
many  menus.  The  term  “beef”  is  too  loosely  used; 
yes,  and  very  much  abused  also. 

If  SEVERAL  small  mirrors  are  hung  in  tree  branches, 
it  will  help  frighten  marauding  squirrels  and  birds 
away.  One  look  at  their  strange  disappearing  image 
seems  to  scare  the  living  daylights  out  of  them. 

Saving  shoe  leather  is  important.  Ordinary  floor 
wax  applied  after  polishing  helps  preserve  street 
shoes.  If  either  castor  oil  or  neat’s  foot  oil  is  well 
rubbed  in,  it  will  fnake  work  shoes  last  longer  and 
stay  soft. 

Before  the  war,  American  farmers  annually  used 
about  six  billion  board  feet  of  lumber.  It  is  expected 
that  their  immediate  post-war  needs  will  increase 
this  by  not  less  than  30  per  cent.  On  page  3  of 
this  issue,  there  is  a  discussion  of  our  forest  resources. 
It  is  worth  reading. 
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From  the  first  turning  of  the  furrow  until  the  final 
harvest,  no  man  lives  more  by  faith  than  he  who 
tills  the  soil. 

His  faith  is  In  the  good  earth  and  in  the  laws  of 
nature— in  the  fruits  of  toil  and  in  the  promise  of 
reward  according  to  achievement. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  manufacture  also  have 
convictions  upon  which  our  policies  are  based. 

As  we  face  the  peace— bringing  with  it  obligations 
to  the  many  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  to  gain  it— 
we  must  turn  to  these  unfailing  guides  on  which 
Americans  have  so  long  de{>ended: 

Faith  in  America  and  in  America’s  future— a 
future  of  expanding,  useful  productivity  and  even 
higher  standards  of  living. 

Faith  in  the  rightness  and  benefits  of  individual 
freedom  and  individual  enterprise. 

Faith  in  the  principle  that  there  can  he  no  rights 
without  responsibilities— no  privileges  to  enjoy 
without  duties  to  perform. 

Faith  in  work,  as  the  forerunner  of  reward — in 
incentive,  as  the  kindling  spark  of  productive  energy 
— in  opportunity  to  serve  a  need,  as  the  first  require¬ 
ment  to  provide  a  job. 

Faith  in  the  American  way  of  doing  things,  by 
which  each  person,  each  organization,  each  industry  ^ 
each  business  must  take  its  place— and  be  granted 
that  place — according  to  ability  and  capacity— in 
one  great,  coordinated,  inter-geared  system  of  living 
wwking  and  contribixting  to  the  national  welfare. 

Faith  in  America’s  progressive  instinct  and  in  the 
things  which  serve  it — science,  research,  engineer¬ 
ing,  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

Faith  in  the  rights  of  great  and  small  alike— and 
in  the  importance  of  all  to  a  free,  peaceful  and 
productive  nation. 

We  believe  that  with  stout  hearts  and  willing 
hands  dedicated  to  these  principlcis,  America’s  future 
will  inevitably  bring  better  things  for  more  people, 

Sunday  Afternoon— NBC  Network 
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Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  Replaces  up  to  75%  of  the  Whole  Milk  in 
Calf  Feeding,  Yet  May  Raise  Even  Better  Calves  than  Milk  itself 


WHEN  CALVES  ARE  RAISED  on  whole  milk 
it  takes  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  per 
calf  to  do  the  job.  Yet  75%  of  the  milk 
once  used  in  raising  a  calf  can  now  be 
saved  by  feeding  vitamin-rich  Ful-O-Pep 
Calf  Starter.  At  the  same  time,  you  may 
raise  even  better  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep 
than  you  formerly  raised  on  whole  milk. 

FUL-O-PEP  RAISED  CALVES  are  big  and 

rugged,  they’re  deep-chested  and  trim 
in  the  middle,  the  hide  is  soft  and  pliable 
and  the  hair  is  smooth  and  silky.  And 
calves  raised  the  Ful-O-Pep  Way  usually 
have  less  trouble  from  scours  and  diges¬ 
tive  upsets. 

FUL-O-PEP  CALF  STARTER  helps  you  raise 
sUch  sturdy,  robust  calves  because  it  is 


built  around  choice,  wholesome,  nour¬ 
ishing  oatmeal,  nature’s  prize  grain  foif 
sound  growth  and  development.  What’s 
more,  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  is  fortified 
with  special  vitamin-rich  sources  such  aS 
Concentrated  Spring  Range*,  Nature’s 
Richest  Vitamin  Combination. 

MAY  SAVE  UP  TO  [$30  PER  CALF— that’s 
what  many  dairymen  find  they  may  do 
by  raising  their  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep 
Calf  Starter  as  compared  to  the  price  ol 
whole  milk. 

WITH  MILK  SO  MUCH  IN  DEMAND,  save 
milk,  save  money  and  raise  good  calves 
by  feeding  Ful-C5-Pep  Calf  Starter.  See 
your  Ful-O-Pep  dealer  today  for  more 
information.  *  Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  Off. 
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FREE  BOOK  ^PROFI?^ 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 

Dept.  A*47,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Please  rush  free  and  postpaid  my 
copy  of  the  new  illustrated  Ful-O- 
Pep  book  on  dairy  profits. 

Name . 
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SHAPED 

COR°RECT 

HEALING 


FLEXIBLE  . . .  STERILE 


Smooth,  flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Teat  Dila¬ 
tors  are  8hai>ed  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours, 
hold  tissues  correctly  during  healing.  They  will 
rot  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out,  CANNOT 
ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION  or  snag  tender  tis¬ 
sues.  Fluted  sides  car^ 
in  healing  ointment  in 
which  packed.  60<  at 
stores  or  f  r om Dairy 
Association  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  9-0.  Lyndonvills,  Vt, 


MARE  MONEY 

«  ^“11  stumps  for  self  and  oth- 

ers.  Hercules  Horse  and  Hand 
^  Power  pullers.  Best  way  to 
-  clear  land.  Write  quick  for  new 

low  prices.  Hercules  Mfg.Co., 
3230  29th  St.  Centerville,  Is. 


DAIRYMEN!  If 
You  Think  A  Cow  Has 

Mastitis 


REMEMBER!  Tlie  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says: —  . 

‘'EARLY  DETECTION  ol  Diseased  Cows  i 
is  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT.  EREQUENT  j 
USE  ol  the  Brom  Thymol  Test  increases  ’ 
its  efficiency."  <4^ 

That’s  VERY  VALUABLE  advice.  So,  why  ^ 
not  profit  by  it?  DON’T  WAIT  until  your  milk 
is  rejected,  or  YOU  LOSE  A  GOOD  COW. 
TEST  HER  AT  ONCE.  Maybe  you  can  SAVE  i 
HER.  Just  go  to  any  good  Drug  Store.  Feed 
Dealer  or  General  .Store  and  get  a  box.  (50)  ol 
those  Magic  Action — ■ _ 


KO-EX-7  Brom  Thymol 
Maslilis  DETECTORS 


Take  them.  home.  TEST  YOUR  COW  as 
recommended.  At  a  cost  of  2  cents,  and  in  3 
minutes  it  will  tell  you  the  Degree  or  Severity 
of  the  trouble.  Then  you’ll  KNOW  what  tq  dp. 
BETTER  STILL,  if  your  Dealer  can’t  supply 
you  write  Sterling  Research  Corp.  Dairy  Div., 
775  Main  St..  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.  Give  us  the 
name  of  your  Druggist  ©r  Feed  Dealer,  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  supply  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
There’s  no  obligation  of  any  kind.  So  DON’T 
PUT  IT  OFF.  Delay  of  s  SINGLB  DAY  mw 
cost  you  a  good  milker,  ’ 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1945 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking 
Company,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa ‘(formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Members  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  4-H  Clubs  are  eligible  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
from  the  War  Department  if  they  are 
raising  animals  to  be  used  for  meat  by 
the  armed  forces.  The  requirements 
are  to  finish  a  meat  type  animal  ready 
for  slaughter  and  to  sell  it  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  it  go  to  the  Army.  These 
certificates  have  been  made  available  to 
teachers  in  qualified  high  schools  and 
to  county  4-H  club  agents.  In  New 
York  State,  ^-approximately  3000  4-H 
club  members  are  conducting  meat 
production  projects  with  various  classes 
of  farm  animals.  Similar  recognition 
has  not  yet  been  given  for  dairy  and 
poultry  production.  Comparable  cer¬ 
tificates  should  be  awarded  to  all  of 
these  groups  that  have  completed  food 
production  projects.  Dairy  cattle  4-H 
club  projects  now  total  4,809  and  5,166 
members  are  raising  chickens. 

Based  on  their  records  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  several  4-H  club  members  in  New 
York  State  were  awarded  a  free  trip 
to  their  National  Club  Congress  which 
was  held  in  Chicago  during  early  De¬ 
cember.  These  achievement  winners 
include:  Clothing — Hazel  Post,  Clay, 

Onondaga  Co.;  alternate,  Arleeta  Clark, 
Utica,  Oneida  Co.  Canning — Frances 
House,  Cicero,  Onondaga  Co.;  alternate, 
Dora  Jane  House,  Mallory,  Oswego  Co. 
Girl’s  record — Adriana  Mostert,  Delhi, 
Delaware  Co.;  alternate,  Priscella  Peck, 
Johnson  City,  Broome  Co.  Rural  elec¬ 
trification — Walter  MacEvoy,  Lockport, 
Niagara  Co.  Food  for  victory — Robert 
Lawrence,  Newburgh,  Orange  Co. 
Awards  of  $25  each,  also  in  this  group, 
were:  Robert  Bauer,  Holley,  Orleans 
Co.;  Kenneth  Blauvelt,  Erin,  Chemung 
Co.;  Edward  Bartlett,  Lockport;  Dean 


premiums  to  members  of  junior  farm 
organizations  for  their  efforts  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  completing  worthy  projects. 
The  prize-winning  essay  in  such  a  na¬ 
tional  contest  was  won  recently  by 
Peggy  Lauber  of  Red  Bank,  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  She  is  only  14 
years  old,  yet  her  composition  was 
practical  and  gave  right-to-the-point 
reasons  how  necessary  increased  food 
production  can  be  accomplished.  Last 
year,  Peggy  and  her  mother  stepped  up 
their  canning  operations  from  50  to  500 
quarts.  They  also  raised  more  chick¬ 
ens.  She  states  in  part:  “The  garden 
supplied  us  with  vegetables  through 
summer  and  winter.  Therefore,  we 
left  these  things  on  store  shelves  for 
people  unable  to  raise  food.  This  ex¬ 
cess  keeps  prices  as  well  as  inflation 
down.  Having  enough  potatoes,  we 
supplied  three  other  families  besides 
ourselves,  for  winter.”  Peggy  is  the 
proud  recipient  of  a  purebred  Aber- 
deen-Angus  calf,  donated  as  an  award 
to  her  by  the  HI  Stock  Farms,  on 
Long  Island. 


At  the  1944  Lewiston  Fair,  in  An¬ 
droscoggin  County,  Maine,  a  4-H  club 
boy  named  Lawrence  Potter  gave  sev¬ 
eral  demonstrations  concerning  the 
uses  of  a  portable  electric  motor,  as 
applied  to  the  farm  and  home.  An 
interested  crowd  was  always  present. 
One  exhibit  consisted  in  operating  a 
churn,  a  meat  grinder,  an  ice  cream 
freezer,  and  an  emery  wheel,  all  at¬ 
tached  by  V-belts  to  a  jack-shaft,  so 
that  they  all  worked  at  the  same  time. 
He  enumerated  75  other  uses  suitable 
for  using  a  portable  electric  motor  as 
the  power  source.  Farm  boys  have  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  forefront  when  it 
comes  to  inventive  genius  and  making 
practical  use  of  available  material.  The 
Salmon  Brook  4-H  Club  of  Perham,  in 


Farm  girls  have  made  it  possible  to  produce  and  harvest  the  food  needed  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  carry  on  the  war.  Nora  Albin  is  a  good  milker  and  helps  take  care  of 
the  Holstein  herd  at  Paul  Birmingham’s  farm,  near  West  Winfield,  in  Herkimer 
'  County,  New  York.  She  is  also  active  in  4-H  Club  work. 


G.  Williams,  West  Valley,  Cattaraugus 
Co.;  Roland  Schallenberg,  Westernville, 
Oneida  Co.,  and  Eldon  Morrison,  Rens¬ 
selaer  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Colt 
champion — Lucille  Robinson,  Ogdens- 
burg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Forestry — 
Arthur  F.  Crosby,  Freedom,  Cattarau¬ 
gus  Co.;  alternate,  Willard  S.  Abel, 
Fulton  Co.  Leadership — ^Virginia  El¬ 
liott,  Greene,  Chenango  Co.,  and  Donald 
Sullivan,  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 


In  order  ’  to  obtain  publicity  and  in¬ 
terest  in  their  Achievement  Week  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Massachusetts  4-H  Clubs 
followed  a  uniform  plan  that  included 
ten  points.  These  were:  (1)  Having 
a  special  participating  meeting  for  par¬ 
ents  and  neighbors;  (2)  Placing  exhib¬ 
its  and  posters  in  store  windows;  (3) 
Using  pictures  and  posters  on  school 
bulletin  boards;  (4)  Having  prominent 
4-H  members  tell  the  school  assembly 
what  4-H  has  meant  to  them;  (5)  In¬ 
itiate  new  members  in  a  special  cere¬ 
mony;  (6)  Give  a  summary  of  the 
years  work  to  the  newspapers;  (7) 
Print  or  mimeograph  a  report  of 
achievements  for  distribution;  (8)  Have 
an  achievement  banquet  and  award 
tertificates  at  this  time;  (9)  See  that 
every  4-H  home  has  a  sign  or  window 
sticker,  and  (10)  Present  War  Service 
certificates  at  a  special  ceremony.  While 
no  club  can  probably  follow  all  these 
thoughts,  they  nevertheless  offer  a  con¬ 
structive  plan  that  will  lend  interest 
to  the  work  and  stimulate  attendance. 
These  suggestions  have  worked  out  well 
with  the  Massachusetts  clubs. 

TTie  Berkshire  County  Service  Club 
held  one  meeting  as  a  week-end  party 
at  Pontoosuc  Lake.  Various  State  mem¬ 
bers  in  canning  projects  sent  1,000  jars 
of  their  products,  of  excellent  quality, 
to  the  recent  Victory  Harvest  Show  in 
Boston.  The  Danvers  4-H  Clubs  par¬ 
ticipated  in  their  local  Grange  Fair.  A 
group  of  Hampden  County  members 
met  on  a  Sunday  to  help  Albert  Chris¬ 
topher  harvest  his  potatoes.  This  is 
the  kind  of  service  thgt  wins. 


Several  large  commercial  firms  now 
annually  offer  substantial  and  practical 


Aroostook  County,  has  turned  in  3,883 
pounds  of  paper  which  its  members 
collected.  They  also  saved  80  pounds 
of  waste  fat  from  their  homes. 


The  champion  barrow  and  champion 
pen  of  barrows  at  the  1944  Montgomery 
County  Fair  and  4-H  Club  Round-up, 
in  Pennsylvania,  were  both  fed  and 
exhibited  by  Earl  Bechtel  of  Trappe. 
These  barrows  were  all  Berkshires 
that  had  been  obtained  from  Herberts 
Hill  Farms,  West  Chester,  Pa.  This 
policy  that  sonie  breeders  have  of  let¬ 
ting  boys  and  girls  in  organized  farm 
groups  obtain  superior  purebred  stock 
at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay,  or 
often  donating  them,  should  be  more 
generally  practiced.  All  these  pigs 
were  self-fed.  The  champion  barrow 
weighed  255  pounds  at  six  months  of 
age,  and  the  pen  of  six  averaged  230 
pounds,  for  a  total  weight  of  1,380 
pounds.  They  sold  for  a  price  of  25 
cents  per  pound  liveweight. 


When  a  Cow  Loses  Her  Cud 

I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  if  a 
cow  can  lose  her  cud.  If  she  can,  is  it 
serious  or  is  it  all  just  a  superstitious 
saying?  j.  s. 

When  a  cow  stops  ruminating  it  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “losing  her 
cud.”  What  actually  happens  is  that 
some  ailment  or  indisposition  has 
caused  her  to  stop  chewing  her  food 
again,  after  it  has  been  forced  up  into 
the  mouth  from  the  first  stomach.  This 
process  is  known  as  rumination  and  is 
a  normal  physiological  function  of  cat¬ 
tle.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lost 
cud  in  the  sense  that  a  cow  has  dropped 
it  like  a  piece  of  chewing  gum.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  drastic  treatment  is  used  when 
the  cow  stops  ruminating,  such  as  roll¬ 
ing  up  an  old  rag  or  yarn  and  coating 
it  with  various  kinds  of  material  such  as 
lard,  oil  and  then  sprinkling  this  with 
pepper.  If  she  lives  through  this,  she 
has  recovered  in  spite  of  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  treatment.  When  a  cow 
stops  chewing  her  cud,  it  is  always  ad¬ 
visable  to  call  a  veterinarian  so  that 
he  may  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  causing  it,  and  then  follow  the  rec¬ 
ommended  treatment. 
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SHORTHORNS 


MORE  BEEF,  MORE  MILK,  MORE  PROFIT 

FREE  illustrated  booklet,  “Farm  Security  with 
Shorthorns’’  tells  how  Shorthorns  respond  to 
greater  wartime  demands  for  more  meat  and 
milk.  Remember  — you  soil  boot  by  tho  pound. 
Shorthorns  and  outweigh  all  other  breeds. 

Bigger  packer  checks — more  profit.  Write  for 
list  of  thousands  of  Shorthorn  breeders  .  .  . 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  World— twice  monthly 
— 11.00  per  year— S2  for  3  years. 

Writo  to  Amorican  Shorthorn  Brooders*  Assn.  i 
Dopt.  N-312,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


T*>Wir 

OfficUl  tsw«U  AS  **on  the  farm*'  rec* 

4>rds  under  avertce  farm  conditions 
prove  that  MjIUcinc  Shorthorns  are  best 
•tl'Tound  breedi  Produce  42  tnilb  aod  have 
creates!  salvact  value  of  aU  milk  breeds! 

Cel  ibe  facts FREE!  Or  read  Milkiaf  ^ 

Shorthorn  /ouraat.  Trial  subscription  six  oaaaths  60d»  one  pear  9L00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Are.,  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-S,  Chicago9,III. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

A  number  of  GOOD  FEMALES 
for  sale;  some  Advanced  Register. 
Also  outstanding  YOUNG  BULLS 
by  PROVED  SIRES  and  from  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  dams. 

We  have  been  breeding  Guernseys 
35  years.  Federal  Accredited. 

Negative  to  Blood  Test. 

SEND  for  PRICES  and  PEDIGREES 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

GEORGE  H.  BARRtE,  Supt. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


^  O  "FL  &  ^  Xa  3E3 

Good  Type  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

One  born  Feb.  29,  1944.  Sired  by  a  son 
of  Foremost  Prediction  out  of  Maple  Lane 
Monarch’s  Vivian,  646  lbs.  Fat  as  two- 
year-old;  %  sister  to  calf  has  640  as  two- 
year-old. 


Another  bom  June  9,  1944.  Sire:  McDon¬ 
ald  Farms  Valor,  5  A.  R.  daughters.  Dam: 
Edgewood  Bonnie  Maid,  609  lbs.  Fat  at 
ten  years  old.  2  A.  R.  daughters. 
Choice  for  $300.  Others  in  same  price 
range. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Cortland  *.*  New  York 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

110  Rex.  Fully  Accredited  Guernseys 

66  Cowi,  4  Bulls,  Balance  Heifers 

FRroAY,  JANUARY  12,  1945 

BRANDYWINE  MANOR  FARM 
Midway  between  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 
and  Wilmington,  Delaware 

The  breeding  is  of  the  best  Langwater  Steadfast 
through  Langwater  Peter  Pan  and  Green  Meadow 
Magnate,  co-mingled  with  Border  Raider,  considerable 
Langwater  Boyal  28th  blood  through  one  family. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  I3TH 
All  FARMING  EQUIPMENT  &  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 
2  John  Deere  Tractors  on  Bubber;  1  John  Deere 
Pick-UD  Baler;  1  John  Deere  Silage  Harvester.  Ft’R- 
NITUKB  for  a  large  country  home,  including  many 
large  pieces,  some  antiques.  For  Catalogs  Write 
THE  PATE  SALES  COMPANY 
2064  LAWRENCE  ROAD,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


New  York  Meat  Strike 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  meat  retailers  in  New  York 
City  have  been  threatening  to  shut  up 
shop.  The  basic  cause  of  their  difficul¬ 
ties  has  been  a  price  squeeze,  produced 
by  a  lack  of  impartial  and  complete 
enforcement  of  the  existing  orders  and 
regulations.  While  the  packer  subsidy 
payments,  allowed  on  liveweight  cattle, 
has  held  legitimate  prices  fairly  well 
in  line,  it  has  stimulated  black  market 
operations.  The  principal  grievance 
expressed  by  the  butchers  is  that  they 
find  it  impossible  to  obtain  enough  meat 
al^the  established  prices,  in  order  to 
meet  their  trade  demandaf'  Black  mar¬ 
ket  operators,  in  one  way  or  another, 
have  been  getting  a  lot  of  this  meat. 
The  butchers’  complaint  is  that  unless  a 
retailer  joins  this  pirate  crew,  he  is  left 
with  empty  shelves,  and  thus  automati¬ 
cally  forced  out  of  business. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  promised  the  butchers  he  could 
and  would,  with  the  cooperation  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  enforce 
regulations  and  prices  all  along  the  line. 
His  proposition  is  that  if  either  packers 
or  wholesalers  refuse  to  supply  retail¬ 
ers  at  existing  ceiling  prices  or  attempt 
to  force  tie-in-sales,  such  as  unloading 
inferior  grades  or  sausage,  inspectors 
will  be  sent  immediately  to  investigate 
all  reported  cases,  and  remain  on  the 
job  to  see  that  no  black  market  trans¬ 
actions  are  made.  However,  at  a  recent 
meeting  it  was  voted  to  close  the 
butcher  shops.  Opinion  was  and  still  is 
somewhat  divided  on  this  point,  but  as 
we  go  to  press,  the  majority  of  the 
smaller  shops  are  closed.  Most  of  the 
large  places  and  the  chain  stores  are 
still’ selling  meat  and  have  agreed  to  go 
along  on  the  Mayor’s  plan. 

The  agitation  that  has  developed  to 
have  liveweight  cattle  ceiling  prices 
established  will  not  solve  this  problem. 
In  fact,  the  lower  such  ceilings  are  set, 
the  greater  the  financial  incentive  will 
be  to  operate  black  market  .  If  such 
proposed  liveweight  ceilings  are  set 
much  above  present  current  levels,  then 
necessarily  the  present  price  of  retail 
cuts  will  have  to  be  raised  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  There  has  been  a  ceiling  price 
on  hogs  for  a  considerable  time  and  a 
similar  black  naarket  situation  has  de¬ 
veloped  at  times  with  pork.  The  34% 
decreased  pig  crop  this  year  may  soon 
cause  this  condition  to  become  more 
acute. 

The  nub  of  the  whole  puzzle  is  com¬ 
plete  and  fair  enforcement,  right 
through  from  producer  to  consumer. 
The  Mayor  and  the  bureaucratic  agen¬ 
cies  agree  with  this,  because  they  offer 
it  as  a  solution.  The  weakness  is  that 
prices  and  programs  were  arbitrarily 
made  and  orders  run  off  by  the  yard, 
and  then  the  industry  was  largely  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  along  on  its  way.  Those 
seeing  the  necessity  to  support  the 
price  program,  soon  found  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  operate  legitimately  and  stay 
in  business.  The  whole  thing  has 
finally  bogged  down  in  a  national  scan¬ 
dal.  New  York  City,  is  merely  the  first 
to  force  the  issue.  The  proposed  en¬ 
forcement  plan  should  be  given  a  try¬ 
out  and  if  workable,  should  be  broadf 
ened  and  extended.  If  the  existing 
orders  cannot  be  enforced,  more  rules 
and  further  price  fixing  will  only  add 
to  the  confusion  and  evasion. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . $3.25 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller  . 2.50 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Doumey . . .  2.50 

Farmers  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roche  .  2.48 

Handy  Farm  Devices  and  How  to 
Make  them,  Rolfe  Cobleigh..,.  1.50 
Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  K.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Bose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Boyal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbelt  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Twenty-one-months-old  Ouemsey  Bull. 
PATRICK  BRUEN,  Little  Ne«k  Rd.,  Centerport,  N.Y. 
Telephone  Northport  7S8-R 


FOR  SALE — 5  registered  Guernsey  Bulls.  Wyebrook 
Farm,  Loudonville,  N.  Y.  Hlllls  French,  Supt. 


RABBITS 


•  SILVER  BLACK  FOX  RABBITS  • 

and  Champagne  D’Argents.  $3-$15  each. 

HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE 

Does;  bred;  $5  each.  Also  white  bucks  and  red  bucks, 
$4  ea.  All  pedigreed.  Gates,  Richard  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


White  New  ZeaLand  Rabbits,  White 
Mice.  Cavies.  Hamsters.  Folder  lOc. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS.  CALDWELL.  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRYCATTLE 

Perfect  Uddere— Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazer* 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeder!  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon.  Venueat 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  3": 


bred  does.  $4.00; 

.  .  young  trio,  $4.00. 

J.  P.  HURLBURT,  CROTON-ON-HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


RABBITS:  Flemish  Giants  from  13-18  lbs.  stock.  6-7 
weeks  $1.50  eacli.  .Money  back.  Send  10  cents  further 
details.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  choice  pedigreed  young 

Stock.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Ayr  s  lx  1  r  o  IS 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

For  Sale:  100  Choice  Dairy  Cows  Mostly  Reg. 

Fred  P.  Fisher  Farms,  Kutztown,  R.  D.  2,  Pa. 


)0  to  500  cows  and  helf- 
•s  on  hand  at  all  times, 
high  class  mated  teams, 
onds  and  saddle  horaes. 
HOBART.  NEW  YORK 
6471. 


fancy  DAIRY  CAHLE-J 

singles,  sec. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc., 
Telephone 


New  Zealand  whites,  reds ;  choice  pedigreed  young  slock. 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


Raisa  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City.  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  ?efr*/ 

foal.  Belgian  stud  mares,  1-5  .vears  old.  in  ’foai. 

AUGUST  NEILITZ,  R.  D.  NO.  I  PINE  CITY.  N.  Y. 


’Two  saddle  horses;  four  to  eight  years  old. 

A.  H.  YONDA,  SAYVILLE,  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
BOX  34  PHONE  SAYVILLE  1096 


M’anted;  A  colt,  bred  for  riding;  6  to  10  months  old. 
MISS  JEAN  LANPHEAR.  R.  F.  D.  NO.  2 

WESTERLY  RHODE  ISLAND 


HOLSTEINS 


&A.TLmJE1 


Choice  young  Holstein  bulls  by  King  Bessie 
Pontiac  Fobes  752124.  an  own  son  of  the 
famous  King.  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  520107. 

His  5  nearest  dattis  average  26191.70  lbs.  milk, 
3.7%  964.63  lbs.  fat. 

His  sire  has  over  100  tested  daughters  from 
500-^972.60  lbs.  fat. 

His  dam  has  839.20  lbs.  fat  from  23226.80  lbs. 
milk. 

These  bulls  are  severely  culled,  nicely  marked, 
well  grown  from  dams  with  records  all  over 
400  lbs.  fat  and  upwards  for  305  days. 
Ileasonably  priced. 

Pedigrees  and  descriptive  material  supplied  on 
request. 

THE  HEDGE,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


Most  Milk  Per  Cow 

Holsteins  yield  heaviest  per  cow. 

High  producers,  take  less  feed  and 
less  labor  per  pound  of  milk.  With 
Holsteins  you  get  the  most  from 
each  day’s  work.  They  ara  labor 
savers.  Write  Box  2033. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCATION 

Brattleboro  Vermont 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL 

Three  years  old.  Sire  s  dam,  gold  medal  cow;  bull's 
own  dam  on  test.  Good  condition.  Beasonable  price 
for  immediate  sale. 

^  E.  DOOLITTLE. 

Mount  Carmel  Connecticut 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANCUS  anc/ 
HAMP5H/RES 

bay  shore  SUFFOLK  CO. 

LONG  ISLAND  N.Y. 


STONE  Hill  FARM  OFFERS 

_  GEXERAL  BITUXnXOr.S 

GBAXDSON  OF  GENERAL  OF  ADA 
Pure  bred  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull 
Proven  Herdsire.  Calved.  Jlay  10th,  1941 
FARMERS  PRICES 

_  Apply  STONE  HILL  FARM.  R.  D.  I. 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J.  Telephone  Holmdel  7531 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
^rymnd  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


For  Sale:  50  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows  &  Heifers 

at  foot.  Also  2  registered  Bulls. 
Heifers  and  Steers,  not  registered. 

HOWARD  G.  DAVIS.  BRANCHPORT.  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

T>  K  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


For  Sale— ABERDEEN-ANGUS  young  Bull  and  sev¬ 
eral  cows  and  heifers,  all  registered.  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
accreiUted.  Reasonable. 

G.  T.  ELSER,  NEWTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 

FOR  SAI F  purebred  Angus  bulls,  ready  for  service. 

niiwwaTT  younger  buUs. 

DUNWALKE  FARM, _ FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 

registered  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
.ouil  years  old.  Proven  sire;  price  very  reasonable. 
Gerard  J.  Labonte,  Scott  Road,  R.F.D.  Manville,  R.  I, 

Reg^istered  Aberdeen  Angus  Hull.  Best  of  breeding. 
BERTH BLD  COBURN,  CHELSEA,  VERMONT 


HEREFORDS 


BEEF  CATTIE  FOR  SAIE 

Small  herd  (8)  Pure  Bred  Registered  Herefords. 

(1)  bull  (3  yr.  oldl,  (1)  bull  calf  (8  mo.). 

(3)  cows  (10,  8  and  5  yrs.)  bred. 

(1)  heifer  (28  mo.)  bred.  (2)  heifer  calves  (9 
and  6  mo.). 

Cows  bred  and  calves  sired  by  E.  P.  Domino  VI. 
1‘rice  $2290.  li'ili  arranga  for  feeding  until  spring  if 
desired. 

Gurnsey  S.  Richards,  Kent,  Conn,  Tel.  182-2 


TEN  REG.  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 

Domino  Breeding,  two  years  old,  bred  to  Woodburn 
Mixer  fith.  Due  March.  Act  prompt. 

J.  Haihi .  - 


William 


ilton,  Jamesville,  N.  Y..  R.  D.  2. 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  HEREFORD  CABLE 

5  herd  bulls,  9  bred  cows,  and  several  calves.  Dispos¬ 
ing  entire  breeding  herd,  $150  up.  Buck  and  dt>e  stock. 
KOSTER  NURSERY.  DEERFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

~  SHEEP 


Quote  lowest  price  on  ewes  or  will  exchange  for 
white  giant  eliickens.  Make  offer.  Reply  to 

A.  M.  JORDAN,  434  Produce  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City  4 
A.  M.  JORDAN,  PINELAWN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

200  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  BRED  EWES 
Border  Collie  Stock  Dogs.  Coming  breeds  for  America. 
Priced  cheap.  EDMOND  STONE.  CHARITON,  IOWA 

NFW  HAMPSHIRFS  ramily-bred  for  livability, 

Ilrtnil  JOIAEij  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Alson  Van  Wagner,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

fiO  Beg.  Shropshire  ewes;  bred:  some  ram  lambs. 
F.  E.  STEVENS,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams.  Gxtra  quality 
and  size.  L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Facts  about  Greater  Profits  \ 

on  less  Feed  from  HAMPSHIRES 


Boost  your  profits,  sava 
feed,  with  market* 

(oppinc  meat'type 
Hampshires.  Fasti 
growing,  earlr^ 
maturinff,  easy 
feeding;  unequal¬ 
led  rustlers  and  pasture  erop  grazers. 
Hampshire  brood  sows  are  the  best 
of  all  niothers,  can  be  depended  upon  for  an 
extra  to  each  husky  twice-a^year  Utter. 

^niTr  for  free  illustrated  Hampshire  book- 
fl  l\l  I  L  let;  location  of  100  bred  sow  sales; 
TfinAV  of  nearby  breeders; 

lUUHl  details  of  mail-buying  service. 

•  SPECIAL;  3  mo.  subscr.  to  HAMPSRIBB 
HERDSMAN,  breed  magazine^Send  2Sc  to 


BRED  SOWS 

Bf  Mtll  Or^tr  t 
Save  tires  and 
timet  Let  our 
expert  Fieldmen 
select  your  bred 
sows,  at  your  price 
.  .  .  a  free  service 
•  •  •  tdiisfaction  \ 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  details.  I 

eJ  Sll  CtmiBernal  Bask  Kit.  •  Peeria,  IliiMis 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


DUROC  BRED  SOW  SALE 

Resristered 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1945 

AT  1:00  P.  M. 

Coliseum-Trenton  Fair  Grounds 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

40  Head  Selected  Quality  40 

Consigned  by  the  Northeastern  Duroe  Breeders  Assoc. 

For  Catalogue  write 

W.  c.  SKELLEY,  Sec., 

Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  Pres., 

MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


BEED  TO 

TOPS  IMAGE  191027 

Sired  by  Tops,  the  $3000  boar.  First  prize  full  boar, 
.  .  _  Minnesota  State  Fair. 

ANTHONY  J.  GARCIA,  S.  CAIRO,  NEW  YORK 


DUROC  GILTS 

Bred  to  Grandmaster's  Ace  No.  191353,  by  Proud 
are  Ace.  Our  herd  won  more  firsts  at  the  three 
largest  eastern  shows  than  all  other  herds  combined. 

won  every  group  class.  Prices  $70-$85-$l00. 
BLYLER  FARMS,  BEVERLY,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  • 

Bred  gilts  March  &  April  farrow.  Fall  pigs.  All  double 

‘'®  ™®'’«  for  the  best. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS.  WRIGHTSVILLE,  PENNA. 
(Successors  to  Lauxmont  Farms.) 


piGSffi,„nu?nT 

T.  EDGERTON.  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville.  Pa. 


MapIo  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Plos. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  ^7%. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mas..  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUAUITY  PIGS,  6-7  weeks  old.  $5.50  each-  8-9 
weeks,  $6.00.  Berkshires  and  O.  I.  C  Chester’  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  All  orders  large 
or  small  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 


Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  T'orkshiro 
cross,  all  large  feeders,  6-7  weeks,  $5.50  ea. ;  8-10  wks.. 
$6  ea. ,  will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  Walter  Lux.  Woburn.  Mass. ;  TeL  WSe! 


Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  boars  from  finest  blood  lines.  Will  be 
ready  for  service  this  late  Fall  and  Winter.  Write 
for  reasonable  prices  on  quality  stock. 

.®ark  Farm,  C.  D.  Tanner. 

Erie  County,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


Eagle  Again 

MM  Emblem  Grand  Champion. 

Mid-Last  Show  1943.  Double  treated 

FRED  w,  McDowell,  mercer,  Pennsylvania 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

April  boar  ready  for  service.  * 

LESLIE  M.  MERWIN,  FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK 


Yankpp  R'DGE  farm  berkshires.  Boars. 

Itpsi  of  strains. 

Best  of  blood  lines.  Prices  reasonable 

SHERMAN  V.  DILLEY,  Mgr.,  R.  O.  2.  Mercer,  Pa. 


Registered  Berkshire  Boar.  18  months  old;  out  of  best 

u/u  u  breeding  stock.  Write 

WM.  H.  WAtS,  BROCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Young  pip.  6  to  8  weeks  old  @  $15.00  each. 
Bred  gilts  for  delivery  in  January  @  $50.00  each 
loung  boars  ready  for  service  @  $50.00  each* 
Applications  for  Registration  furnished. 

Prices  quoted  F.O.B. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  BETHESDA.  MARYLAND 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

T,  &  GILTS— rNREL.YTED. 

Bred  Gilt  Sale  Wednesday,  February  14  1945 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co'.,  Pcfina. 


REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

The  Worlds  Finest  Bacon  Hog 
pp  quality  breeding  stock— all  ages. 

. .  Ideal  for  crossing.  Roasonable  prices. 

HILLTOP  FARM.  ERWINNA.  PENNSYLVANIA 


HEREFORD  HOGS— "nie  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boarst  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria  IIL 

FOR  SA^:  Hereford  pigs,  registered  thoroughbreds- 

farrowed  October  18.  E.  FRITZ,  FANCHER,  N.  Y.’ 


•  YOR  KSHIRES* 

W,  E.  Reasoner^A^oSs,*^  RTfS  d?^WatertowiL^N!\. 


n  I  hampshires 

Registered  and  Feeder  Pigs  from  fall  litter^  will  fm 
ready  for  shipment  latter  part  of  October.*  P^der 
..  priced  at  $15.00  per  pair. 

ROCKY  KNOLL  FARM,  R2,  SHARON,  CONN. 


REG.  BIG  POLAND  CHINAS 

desirable  breeders,  open  Gilts  and  1  Boar  from 
May  Utter.  Papers  furnished 

W.  E.  SKINNER.  R.  D.  2"  NEWBURGH,  New  York 


„  ^  fi*  -A.  3L,  JES 

Registered  big  type  Poland  China  Fall  Pigs  from  the 

lioars  and  Gilts. 

CHARLES  B.  CARSON,  WARSAW,  NEW  YORK 


Poland  Ghina  Pigs  for  sale;  registered;  reasonable 
prices.  PAUL  SLATE.  BALD WI.NSVILLE.  New  York. 
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in  a  Modern  Tractor 


•  •  Froni-Mounted  Cultivators 

When  you  cultivate  with  a  Case  all-purpose  tractor  you  have  a 
clear  view  of  the  work  without  turning  your  head  or  body.  On 
side  slopes,  in  curving  rows,  or  among  staggered  hills,  you  don’t 
care  where  the  hind  wheels  go.  That’s  because  the  shovels  close 
to  the  row  are  also  close  to  the  front  wheels.  They  respond  in¬ 
stantly  and  accurately  to  Case  Synchronized  Steering,  swing  the 
same  way  you  steer. 


•  •  Power-Controlled  Implements 

For  all  three  sizes  of  Case  all-purpose  tractors  there  are  mounted 
cultivators  that  lift  at  a  touch  of  the  control  on  the  tractor.  For  all 
Case  tractors  there  are  power-controlled  plows,  disk  harrows, 
field  tillers,  drills  and  planters  built  to  hold  their  depth  regard¬ 
less  of  hard  ground  or  hard  pulling.  Gauge  wheels,  floating  shoes, 
etc.,  are  provided  to  assure  accurate  depth  despite  uneven  ground 
under  tractor  wheels.  The  quality  of  work  is  always  the  same. 


•  •  Power  Take-Off  Sealed  and  Centered 

On  Case  all-purpose  tractors  the  power  take-o£F  is  put  on  ”for 
keeps.”  It  is  always  ready  to  use,  never  in  the  way."  No  opening 
of  transmission,  no  danger  of  grit  getting  into  gears  and  bearings. 
Power  take-off  is  centered  above  drawbar,  at  right  height  for  shaft 
to  reach  various  machines  without  the  sharp  angles  so  hard  on 
universal  joints.  Belt  pulley  is  properly  placed  on  right  side. 


Plenty  of  room  under  the  rear  axle  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
effective  crop  clearance  you  get  in  a  Case  all-purpose  tractor.  Its 
pivot  axle,  between  the  closely  spaced  front  wheels,  cannot  injure 
th'c  tops  of  plants.  There  is  room  under  the  engine  for  mounting 
implements  where  you  can  watch  them  at  work;  room  to  give 
them  a  high  lift  that  guards  against  crop  damage  on  the  turns. 


•  •  Standing  Room;  Safety  Seal 


You  don’t  have  to  sit  all  day  in  one  position,  or  take  **time  out” 
to  get  off  and  straighten  up.  As  often  as  you  like,  without  stop- 
ping,  you  can  stand  up  for  a  ”7th-inning  stretch.”  When  you 
stand,  the  comfortable  cushioned  seat  pushes  back  and  up,  form¬ 
ing  a  safety  *'back-stop.”  When  you  sit,  you  have  a  variety  of 
natural  foot-rest  positions.  You  feel  better  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


MODEL  "VAC" 
SALALLEST  OF  THREE 
AU-PURPOSE  TRACTORS 


Your  Case  dealer  can  help  you  in  using  and  choosing 
fetors  and  machines  for  the  modern  farm  practices; 
Ask  him  or  write  us  for  tractor  folder,  also  booklets 
on  contour  tillage,  terracing  with  your  own  plow, 
making  high-protein  hay.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis; 


SEND  YOUR  WOOD  TO  WAR 

Cut  &  Sell  Pulpwood  Now ...  Sec  your  County  Agent 


Penna.  Experiment  Station 

There  is  always  a  peaceful  security  and  endurance 
on  an  American  college  campus  that  is  restful  to  the 
soul.  These  characteristics  are  well  symbolized  by 
the  ivy-clad  halls  of  our  great  state  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  As  the  years  roll  along, 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  visit  these  institutions  and 
renew  acquaintances  and  associations. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  has  grown  up  since  I 
taught  there  almost  30  years  ago,  as  a  young  instruc¬ 
tor  in  animal  husbandry.  Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave,  now 
secretary  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Association,  was 
head  of  the  department  then.  I  was;  assistant  to  the 
late  Prop  B.  O.  Severson.  He  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  greatest  experiment  station  livestock  in¬ 
vestigators  that  ever  lived.  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
had  such  capable  instruction  and  guidance. 

Alfalfa-Molasses  Silage  for  Steers 

The  animal  husbandry  building  was  still  familiar 
and  I  was  able  to  find  my  way  without  trouble  to  the 
office  of  Professor  F.  L.  Bently,  in  charge  of  beef 
cattle  investigations.  He  and  his  associates,  P.  T. 
Ziegler  and  R.  C.  Miller,  have  conducted  some  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  tests  concerning  the  value  and 
use  of  alfalfa-molasses  silage  as  a  roughage  for  fat- 


Ayrshires  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
are  well  fed,  hut  not  pampered.  They  are  demon¬ 
strating  that  good  production  can  he  maintained  on 
home  raised  grain  and  roughage,  when  they  are 
properly  fed  in  sufficient  amounts. 

tening  steers.  As  a  result  of  their  three  years’  inves¬ 
tigations,  involving  a  total  of  108  head  of  steers,  it 
was  found  that  alfalfa-molasses  silage  is  slightly 
superior  to  No.  3  alfalfa  hay,  commonly  fed  to  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle.  When  compared  with  corn  silage,  it  proved 
to  be  approximately  equal  in  the  gains  made  and 
quality  of  finish  attained  when  fed  to  steers. 

Corn-and-cob  meal  was  used  as  a  concentrate 
ration.  The  feeding  period  was  168  days,  during 
which  time  the  steers  acquired  a  sufficient  finish  to 
grade  as  good  and  choice.  The  average  initial  weight 
per  steer  was  628  pounds,  and  their  average  final 
weight  was  987  pounds.  There  was  not  enough  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  final  individual  and  pen  weights 
to  have  any  significance.  The  steers  receiving  corn 
silage  were  also  fed  enough  soybean  oil  meal  to  bring 
the  protein  content  of  their  ration  to  the  same  per¬ 
centage  as  the  alfalfa  lots.  All  groups  were  fed  twice 
daily,  and  received  their  roughage  following  the 
grain.  Water,  salt  and  ground  limestone  were  kept 
available  to  them  at  all  times.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  under  a  free  choice  system  of  mineral  feeding, 
the  corn-silage  group  ate  about  twice  as  much  ground 
limestone  as  the  alfalfa -fed  steers.  Corn  silage  is  low 
in  calcium  content  and  alfalfa  is  comparatively  high 
in  this  mineral;  therefore,  it  is  important  to  make 
sure  that  livestock  are  allowed  all  they  need  of  this 
element  when  their  roughage  ration  is  high  in  corn 
silage. 

Feeding  Pigs 

Tests  conducted  by  Keith,  Miller  and  McCarty 
relative  to  the  most  favorable  percentage  of  protein 
in  the  concentrate  ration  for  pigs,  while  on  different 
kinds  of  pasture,  have  been  completed.  Their  three 
years’  studies  on  this  matter,  using  128  pigs,  show ' 
that  an  18  percent  protein  concentrate  mixture  is 
best  to  use  with  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  These  tests  are 
for  pigs  from  weining  weights  to  73  pounds.  The 
feed  used  consisted  of,  corn  68.5  pounds,  tankage  11 
pounds,  soybean  oil  meal  20  pounds,  and  salt  .5 
pounds.  The  15  percent  protein  concentrate  mixture 
(corn  79.5,  tankage  10,  soybean  oil  meal  10,  and  salt 
.5  part)  produced  the  most  economical  gains  for  com¬ 
parable  type  pigs  of  the  same  weights  while  grazing 
on  red  clover  pasture.  This  percentage  of  protein 
was  also  best  for  pigs  of  heavier  weights  on  rape. 
However,  12  percent  protein  was  sufficient  for  the 
heavier  weight  pigs  on  red  clover  pasture. 

When  protein  concentrates  are  very  high  in  price 
or  difficult  to  obtain,  it  would,  therefore,  be  best  in 
the  interest  of  both  economy  and  efficiency  of  gains 
to  make  any  necessary  reductions  on  the  heavier 
weight  pigs,  rather  than  cutting  down  on  the  small 
pigs’  allowance. 

Further  work  conducted  at  this  Station  shows  that 
young  pigs  need  extra  vitamins  in  addition  to  proper 
ratios  of  nutrients  and  minerals,  to  make  good 
growth  and  gains.  Dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  proved 
somewhat  superior  in  feed  mixtures  for  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  up  to  75  pounds.  Above  this  weight,  there  was 
no  observable  benefit  from  its  use  as  compared  with 
sun-cured  meal. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  feeding  of  white-cap 
corn,  when  used  to  replace  yellow  corn  in  similar 
feed  mixtures,  to  young  pigs  required  that  it  be  forti¬ 
fied  with  essential  vitamins  to  meet  their  health 
requirements.  Two  of  the  pigs  fed  white-cap  corn 
became  partially  blind.  One  died  from  pneumonia. 
All  the  others  so  fed  appeared  emaciated  and  un¬ 
healthy.  They  did  not  grow  well.  When  cod  liver 
oil  was  added  to  the  white-cap  corn  ration  to  supply 
vitamins  A  and  D,  to  the  extent  of  2  percent,  it  did 
not  improve  their  growth.  It  did,  however,  prevent 
eye  trouble. 

Phenothiazine  for  Sheep 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  investigations  relative  to  the  use  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine,  as  a  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  internal 
parasites  in  sheep  and  lambs.  Based  on  their  field 
observations  and  tests,  Thorp  and  Connell  recommend 
that  phenothiazine  be  given  in  suitable  form  and 
proper  dosage  to  all  sheep  in  the  flock,  either  during 
the  last  part  of  November  or  early  in  December. 
This  should  be  repeated  again  each  spring,  but  not 
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later  than  six  weeks  prior  to  lambing  time.  This  is 
to  prevent  possible  mechanical  injury,  from  improper 
handling  of  heavily  pregnant  ewes.  It  was  found 
that  all  lambs  should  also  be  treated  with  phenothia¬ 
zine  when  they  are  from  three  to  four  months  old. 
In  addition,  it  is  very  important  that  the  entire  flock 
have  constant  access  to  a  mixture  consisting  of  1 
pound  of  phenothiazine  powder  thoroughly  mixed 
with  9  pounds  of  salt.  This  mixture  should  be  kept 
in  a  container  protected  from  direct  sunlight  and 
rain.  When  administering  individual  dosages,  the 
directions  given  by  the  veterinarian,  druggist,  or 
manufacturer  should  be  carefully  followed. 

Dosing  sheep  and  lambs  with  phenothiazine  in  the 
manner  mentioned  is  based  on  the  life  cycles  of  the 
principal  internal  parasites  that  may  infest  their 
intestinal  tracts.  The  sheep  stomach  worm  is  by  far 
the  most  common  offender.  The  female  worm  lays 
her  eggs  inside  the  sheep,  and  these  are  later  passed 
in  the  droppings.  They  then  hatch  into  small  larval 
forms  on  the  ground,  within  a  few  days.  Warm,  damp 
weather  is  favorable  to  their  development.  The  larva 
crawl  up  on  the  grass  blades,  where  they  are  eaten 
by  the  grazing  sheep.  They  complete  their  growth 
in  the  true  stomach  of  the  sheep.  They  mate,  the 
female  starts  laying  eggs,  and  thus  their  life  cycle  is 
completed. 

Tests  conducted  by  these  investigators  relative  to 
various  proportions  of  this  drug  when  mixed  with 
salt  show  that  a  l-to-9  mixture  was  preferable  to 
other  combinations.  In  one  experiment,  20  ewes  were 
allowed  constant  access  to  a  l-to-9  mixture  for  21 
months.  Numerous  blood  tests  on  them  showed  no 
deviations  from  normal,  thus  indicating  that  no 
toxicity  was  produced.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  use  of  a  phenothiazine-salt  mixture  alone  is  only 
a  preventive  measure,  and  that  all  animals  should  be 
drenched  as  suggested  with  proper  doses  of  this 
drug. 

William  Henning  is  carrying  on  breeding  work  with 
selective  crosses  of  various  breeds,  using  also  infu¬ 
sions  of  Dorset  blood,  in  order  to  establish  and  per¬ 
petuate  desirable  type  ewes  for  the  production  of 
early  lambs  in  the  Northeast.  There  were  some  of 
these  crossbred,  blocky-bodied,  deep-milking  ewes  in 
the  pens,  nursing  sturdy  lambs  dropped  the  first  week 
in  October,  that  will  later  sell  at  top  prices  as  fat 
lambs. 

Vitamins  for  Dairy  Calves 

Dr.  S.  I.  Bechdel  discussed  with  me  various  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  dairy  production  work.  Their 
investigations,  reported  by  Keyes,  relative  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  feeding  extra  amounts  of  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D  to  dairy  calves,  is  of  special  value  and 
importance.  These  recent  tests  definitely  show  the 
need  for  much  larger  quantities  of  vitamins  A  and  D 
than  have  formerly  been  used  in  feeding  dairy  calves. 
One  group  of  Holstein  calves  was  daily  fed  approxi¬ 
mately  2000  International  Units  of  vitamin  D,  and 
the  equivalent  of  30  micrograms  of  carotene  (pro¬ 
vitamin  A),  per  100  pounds  livew eight.  These  were 
given  in  addition  to  the  vitamins  eaten  in  their  regu¬ 
lar  feed  allowance  for  a  period  of  16  weeks  from 
birth.  Another  group  received  only  supplementary 
vitamin  D,  in  the  amount  mentioned,  while  a  third 
group  were  similarly  allowed  only  carotene.  The 
additional  cost  of  such  vitamin  supplemental  feeding 
over  the  check  calves,  fed  a  regular  ration,  was  only 
a  fraction  of  one  cent  per  day  for  each  calf.  Those 
receiving  a/  single  supplementary  vitamin  each  made 
approximately  the  same  increase  in  gain  and  im¬ 
proved  appearance  over  the  check  group.  However, 
the  calves  that  received  additional  amounts  of  both 
vitamins  A  and  D,  were  much  superior  for  both 
appearance  and  gains  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

Oxidized  Flavor 

The  dairy  manufacturing  department  at  Penn.  State 
is  especially  noteworthy.  It  utilizes  the  milk  from 
their  large  dairy  herd  in  both  manufactured  products 
and  as  fluid  milk.  This  permits  their  students  to 
actually  put  into  practice  what  they  are  being  taught 
in  the  classroom.  In  talking  over  some  of  their  more 


When  Western  ewes,  carrying  some  Dorset  blood,  are 
hred  to  good  type  mutton  rams  they  produce  sturdy 
lamhs,  suitable  for  the  high  priced  winter  market. 
These  are  the  so-called  “Hot  House”  or  early  lambs. 
Ewes  of  this  breeding  at  the  Penna.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  dropped  these  two-weeks-old  lambs  in  early 

October. 


recent  studies  relative  to  dairy  manufacturing  prob¬ 
lems  with  Dr.  Dahle  and  Dr.  Doan,  my  attention  was 
called  to  their  work  relative  to  oxidized  flavor.  No 
other  milk  plant  problem  is  more  disturbing,  and 
from  a  consumer’s  point  of  view,  nothing  is  more 
objectionable  to  the  taste. 


- —  —  w—  V  CLIX  L1V.J  Aivldllt  Wild 

added  to  fluid  milk.  Dried  milk  was  more  effectiv( 
than  the  condensed  milk  from  which  it  was  dried 
Condensing  whole  milk  at  a  ratio  of  2  to  1  concen 
tration,  or  greater,  improved  its  antioxidant  proper 
ties.  Concentrated  whole  milk  had  a  much  greate: 
anti-oxidant  effect  than  concentrated  skimmilk.  If  th< 
concentrated  milks  were  added  to  sweet,  whole  mill 
before  pasteurization,  they  had  a  greater  influence  ii 
retarding  oxidized  flavor  than  if  added  to  the  sam< 
milk  after  pasteurizing  and  cooling.  Additions  o 
niilk  to  fluid  milk  in  amounts  as  littl< 
milk  solids-not-fat  had  a  noticeable 
enect  in  decreasing  the  degree  of  oxidized  flavor.  A: 
might  be  expected,  increased  additions  of  the  concen¬ 
trates  had  a  still  greater  retarding  action.  It  wa: 
shown  that  an  effective  antioxidant  was  produced  ir 
condensed  whole  milk.  This  could  then  be  usee 
advantageously  at  concentrations  high  enough  to  adc 
1.8  percent  total  solids  to  fluid  milk  and  8.75  percen 
milk  sohds-not-fat  to  ice  cream  without  contributini 
any  hurtful  flavor,  r  ^  duck 


She  theism  —  Weeds  were  an  advancing  army  against  a  lone 

girl,  but  11 -year-old  Dolores  Costello  cultivated  the  corn  and  90,000  tobacco 
plants  unaided  xmtil  an  uncle  was  released  from  the  army  to  help  harvest.  She 
found  the  Model  B  tractor’s  hydraulic-lift  cultivator  easy  to  operate. 


Fester  power  for  family  farms  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  WC  tractor  and  2-bottom 
High  Speed  Plow.  Daily  acreage  was  dou¬ 
bled,  compared  with  horses. 


^^BslsoceH  ControF'  sets  the  tempo  for 
tomorrow!  Model  C  Self-Greasing  tractor  in¬ 
troduces  a  new  principle  of  hydraulic  im¬ 
plement  control.  Depth  of  penetration  is 
exactly  gauged. 


jAlLL  who  hear  the  moving 
story  of  Dolores  Costello,  an 
11-year-old  Maryland  farm 
girl,  are  awakened  to  the  grit 
and  resourcefulness  of  farm 
youngsters.  Single-handed, 
she  cultivated  the  crops  on  a 
167-acre  farm  when  her  father 
was  called  to  war  and  her  uncle 
was  killed  last  spring  in  an 
auto  accident. 

Surveying  the  situation  with 
a  cool  head,  Dolores  wrote  her 
father  in  far-off  New  Guinea: 
”Dear  Dad:  Don’t  worry.  I’ll 
manage.  The  tractor’s  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  makes  it  easy.” 
And  grow  the  crops  she  did. 

it: 

Thus  we  see  the  character 
and  initiative  of  the  coming 
generation  on  American  fam¬ 
ily  farms.  Their  hands  are  ac¬ 
quiring  a  new  skill,  a  new 
mechanical  sense  through  the 
operation  of  home-owned 
power  equipment. 

Machines  priced  within 
reach  of  every  size  family  farm 
—  safely  designed  and  simple 
enough  for  youngsters  to  oper¬ 
ate  —  will  assist  them  to  earn 
and  learn  for  themselves. 
Nearer  to  realization  will  be 
the  American  dream  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education  for  every  farm 
boy  and  girl. 

The  mechanized  family  farm 
is  a  beacon  lighting  their  way. 


^flLllS-CHfllMERS^ 

TRACTOR  DIVISION  -  MILWAUKEE  1,  U  S  A.  ^ 
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NOURISHING  ELEMENTS  escape  through 


Sluggish  Digestion  and  WINTER  FATIGUE 


REGULATING  DRUGS 


If  cow  owners  would  give  as  much 
attention  to  feed-conversion  as 
they  give  to  feed  selection  there 
would  be  fewer  “poor  milkers”. 
The  better  the  cow  the  more  she 
needs  top-notch  digestion  and 
assimilation  in  order  to  get  from 
her  large  feed  intake  ALL  the 
milk  values  in  the  diet.  If  she 
fails  in  this  goal  you  buy  expen¬ 
sive  feed  for  nothing. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  cow  tonic  ...  a 
feed  SUPPLEMENT  designed 
to  aid  and  strengthen  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  assimilative  organs  in 
order  that  they  may  meet  the 
unnatural  demands  made  upon 
them  for  converting  heavy  win¬ 
ter  diet  into  full  milk  yields. 
Without  medicinal  aid  many  cows 
falter,  waste  feed,  get  sickly  and 
in  no  condition  for  safe  calving. 
Kow-Kare  supplies  tested  tonic 
drugs,  plus  needed  quantities  of 


Iodine,  Iron,  Calcium,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Vitamin  D  .  .  ,  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  partially  lacking 
in  much  of  present-day  grain 
and  roughage. 

Kow-Kare,  as  a  medicinal  sup¬ 
plement,  is  to  high  milk  produc¬ 
tion  what  oil  is  to  your  engine 
. . .  it’s  a  “lubricant”  to  speed  up 
feed-conversion.  A  two-ounce 
daily  intake  of  Kow-Kare  sup¬ 
plies  the  animal  with:  Calcium 
69.4  grains;  Phosphorus  35.8 
grains;  Iron  44  grains;  Iodine 
2.3  grains  and  at  least  750  U.S.P. 
units  of  Vitamin  D.  Begin  now 
to  fight  feed-waste  and  condition 
your  cows  due  to  freshen!  Feed, 
drug  and  general  stores  have 
Kow-Kare,  $1.25  and  65jii  sizes. 
Send  for  booklet  on  cow  ailments, 
“Home  Aids  to  Cow  Health.’* 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


IRON  .  .  .  IODINE  .  .  .  CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS  AND  VITAMIN  D 


do  ysu  worry: 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Ti^  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture 
helps  hold  nearly  every 
rupture  securely  and 
gently — day  and  night — at  work  and  at  play. 
Thousands  made  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No 
hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe  or  gouge.  Made 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never  sold  in  stores. 
Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for  Free  Book  on 
Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and  proof  of 
results.  All  Corresixyndence  Confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  222-F  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mkh. 


Peters  family,  world's  first 
hog  serum  manufacturers 


•  When  You  Think  of  Hog  Serum 
Always  Think  of  PETERS  SERUM 


PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  tABORATORIES 
4408.12  Main  St.  Kansas  City  2,  Ms. 


Water-tight  Repairs 
that  STAY  Tight 


Leaking  auto  or  tractor  radiators, 
beaters,  piping,  pumps,  tanks,  uten¬ 
sils — thick  metal  or  thin  —  can  be 
made  water-tight  with  Smooth-On 
No.  I  Iron  Repair  Cement  .  .  .  easily, 
quickly,  inexpensively.  Used  like 
putty,  hardens  like  metal,  assures 
lasting  results.  Used  by  repair  men 
for  50  years.  Sold  in  1%  oz.,  7  oz. 
and  larger  containers.  It  your  hard¬ 
ware  store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 


SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Gain  in  Artificial  Breeding 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been 
a  gain  of  30  per  cent  in  number  of 
members  of  the  N.  J.  Cooperative 
Breeding  Association.  This  brings  the 
total  membership  to  1027.  The  number 
of  original  services  increased  by  13% 
to  6516  and  the  gross  receipts  from  ser¬ 
vices  increased  15.4  per  cent  to  $3,189.44. 
The  proportion  of  original  services  to 
repeats  this  past  year  was  1  to  .98, 
whereas  the  year  before  it  was  1  to  .82, 
indicating  a  poorer  conception  rate  this 
year,  undoubtedly  due  to  poorer  feed 
conditions,  due  primarily  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  up  of  pastures  during  the  summer 
months. 

There  were  eleven  entries  in  the 
production  contest  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  breeding  association,  the  following, 
with  records  ‘of  production  over  400 
pounds  of  fat:  a  Guernsey  sired  by 
Hilltop  Butterfat  Majesty,  in  the  herd 
of  Green  Meadows  Farm,  owned  by  the 
estate  of  Fred  Endress,  Neshanic,  with 
a  record  of  449.3  pounds  of  fat;  a  Hol¬ 
stein  sired  by  Newmont  Bess  Ormsby 
Sensation,  in  the  herd  of  Blossom  Hill 
Farm,  Lebanon,  with  424.1  pounds  of 
fat;  a  Holstein  in  the  John  Stettler  herd, 
sired  by  Duobess  Ormsby  Judge,  with 
a  record  of  421  pounds  of  fat;  another 
Holstein  in  the  same  herd,  sired  by 
Sensation  Aggie  Beets  Career,  with  a 
record  413  pounds;  a  Guernsey  in  the 
herd  of  Cleve  Opdyke,  Washington, 
sired  by  Hilltop  Butterfat,  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  412.4  pounds;  a  Holstein  sired  by 
Newmont  Bess  Ormsby  Sensation,  in 
the  herd  of  R.  J.  Stevenson,  Califon, 
with  404.3  pounds,  and  a  Holstein  in  the 
herd  of  J.  V.  D.  Bergen,  Belle  Mead, 
with  a  record  of  403.1  pounds,  sired  by 
Sensation  Pietze  Champion.  All  these 
are  first  calf  heifer  records  of  305-day 
duration  or  less. 

Control  Loose  Smut  on  Barley 

In  an  effort  to  stop  loose  smut  disease 
from  cutting  yields  of  winter  barley, 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  started  a  barley  seed  improve¬ 
ment  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
New  Jersey  Field  Crop  Improvement 
Association. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  M. 
Haenseler,  associate  plant  pathologist  at 
the  institution,  seed  of  each  of  the  rec¬ 
ommended  barley  varieties  is  being  hot 
water  treated  each  year  and  distributed 
to  growers  who  produce  certified  seed. 
The  program  is  similar  to  that  now  in 
effect  for  the  production  of  hybrid  seed 
corn  whereby  certified  seed  producers 
obtain  foundation  seed  from  a  known 
and  approved  source  each  year.  By  this 
method,  growers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
seed  not  more  than  two  generations  re¬ 
moved  from  hot  water  treated  seed. 

It  is  officially  reported  that  although 
winter  barley  has  become  an  important 
grain  crop  in  this  state,  yields  are  fre¬ 
quently  reduced  by  as  much  as  15  per 
cent  by  loose  smut.  Unlike  covered 
sniut  in  small  grains,  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  organic  mercury  dust.  Con¬ 
trol  calls  for  hot  water  treatment,  and 
this  is  not  a  practical  procedure  on 
many  farms  because  of  the  equipment 
needed.  By  eliminating  loose  smut,  bar¬ 
ley  production  in  New  Jersey  should 
be  increased  by  some  25,000  bushels 
annually. 


January  6,  1945 
Reducing  Vegetable  Acreage 

If  the  vegetable  acreage  for  the  next 
few  years  must  be  reduced  25  to  40  per 
cent,  growers  in  New  Jersey  should 
make  plans  now  for  the  resting  of  a 
portion  of  their  crop  land  for  a  year 
to  increase  its  fertility  and  production 
capacity.  Before  this  land  is  placed  in 
the  resting  rotation,  it  should  be  well 
limed,  some  lime  plowed  under,  and 
some  applied  to  the  surface  and  disced 
in.  The  pH  of  the  soil  should  be  about 
6.0  to  6.5. 

A  grass  or  cover  crop  should  then 
be  planted.  The  grass  will  help  con¬ 
serve  moisture  and  prevent  erosion 
from  wind  and  rain.  During  the  win¬ 
ter,  frosts  will  penetrate  deeply  and 
the  freezing  and  thawing  of  this  soil 
water  will  tend  to  make  the  soil  more 
porous.  The  following  year,  this  soil 
will  remain  open  and  will  be  in  con¬ 
dition  to  absorb  more  moisture  and 
store  up  large  quantities  as  a  reserve. 
The  roots  of  the  growing  plants  will 
penetrate  deep  into  the  soil  which  will 
also  tend  to  increase  the  organic  matter 
in  the  subsoil  and  in  this  way  improve 
it  for  future  use. 

Potatoes  for  Cattle  Feed 

A  few  dairymen  are  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  try  potatoes  as  a  sup¬ 
plemental  cattle  feed  in  cooperation 
with  »the  War  Food  Administration  po¬ 
tato  price  support  program.  According 
to  a  recent  report,  several  cars  of  size 
B  potatoes  have  been  purchased  in 
New  Jersey  under  the  price  support 
program  and  they  are  being  offered 
without  charge  to  farmers  for  cattle 
feeding  on  a  demonstration  basis.  With 
the  shortage  of  feed  brought  about  by 
the  recent  drought,  anything  which 
will  serve  as  cattle  feed  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  any  dairyman  who 
would  like  to  give  potatoes  a  trial 
should  contact  the  county  agent  and 
get  further  information  about  the  po¬ 
tato  feeding  experiment.  According 
to  the  authorities,  300  pounds  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  equal  to  100  pounds  of  al¬ 
falfa  hay  as  a  source  of  total  digestible 
nutrients,  and  potatoes  are  about  equal 
to  corn  silage  in  feeding  value.  To 
equal  100  pounds  of  mixed  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  approximately  400  to  450  pounds 
of  potatoes  are  required. 

Newfoundland  Help  Proved 
Satisfactory 

Groups  of  Newfoundlanders  who 
came  to  New  Jersey  last  spring  to  help 
relieve  a  critical  manpower  shortage  on 
dairy  farms,  proved  satisfactory.  Of 
the  86  “Newfies”  who  came  to  New 
Jersey,  64  have  remained  on  farms  in 
nine  counties.  Twenty-one  returned  to 
Newfoundland  for  various  reasons,  and 
one  transferred  to  another  state.  The' 
fact  that  most  of  the  workers  remained 
on  farms  where  they  were  originally 
placed,  speaks  well  for  those  workers 
who  have  stuck  to  their  jobs  and  also 
is  an  indication  that  most  farmers  have 
provided  satisfactory  working  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  Comments  of  farmers 
on  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
men  to  work  has  been  favorable,  in 
general.  Some  are  rated  excellent, 
while  others  are  average  or  only  fair, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  ones  have  gone 
home.  JOHN  w.  wilkinson. 

New  Jersey. 


Grange  News 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  National  Grange 
organization  closed  on  September  30 
and  a  good  year’s  progress  is  reported  by 
the  national  secretary,  Harry  A.  Caton, 
of  Coshocton,  Ohio.  The  net  increase 
in  membership  for  the  year  exceeds 
35,000,  the  largest  in  any  12  months  for 
the  last  several  years.  Furthermore,  it 
is  well  spread  over  the  nation  from 
coast  to  coast,  indicating  the  sharp  up¬ 
ward  swing  in  Grange  progress.  The 
New  England  States  all  made  gains, 
with  a  combined  net  increase  of  5264 
members;  next  came  New  York  with 
4077;  then  Washington  with  5041,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  list  is  Ohio,  with  a  net 
gain  of  5938.  Substantial  gains  were 
reported  from  California,  Idaho,  Maine, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas, 
with  more  than  1000  each,  and  some  of 
them  nearer  the  2000  mark. 

The  gain  was  made  not  so  much 
through  the  organization  of  new  units 
as  in  the  strengthening  of  those  already 
existing.  Owing  to  the  war  situation 
and  transportation  handicaps,  National 
Grange  policy  did  not  push  for  new  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  Grange  _  efforts  have 
been  devoted  chiefly  to  building  up  sub¬ 
ordinates  already  existing. 


The  Milltown  Grange  Hall,  No.  151, 
in  Middlesex  County.  N.  J.,  has  found  a 
new  use  for  its  building.  There  was  no 
“blood  bank”  in  that  vicinity,  so  the 
Grange  offered  its  hall  for  this  purpose. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  by  a  Red 
Cross  mobile  unit  from  New  York  City. 
The  Grange  meeting  place  was  then  fit¬ 
ted  up  with  cots,  tables,  testing  rooms 
and  needed  equipment,  and  the  entire 
community  was  canvassed  for  donors. 
When  the  unit  arrived,  a  large  number 
of  volunteers  were  found  in  waiting, 
and  the  first  day’s  total  reached  186 
pints  of  blood. 

The  effort  has  proved  so  successful 


that  other  similar  uses  of  the  Grange 
hall  and  equipment  are  to  be  made,  and 
thus  a  war-winning  service  of  greatly 
needed  nature  is  supplied.  As  a  further 
contribution  to  so  worthy  an  effort,  the 
Grange  women  provided  the  needed  re¬ 
freshments  for  the  donors  and  also 
meals  for  the  personnel  of  the  mobile 
unit. 


The  Danvers  Grange  in  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  has  participated  in  all  regular 
war-winning  activities,  and  conducted 
scores  of  Victory  gardens.  It  has  also 
rendered  special  assistance  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  chapter,  to  the  Danvers  War 
Bond  drives  and  to  numerous  other  lo¬ 
cal  organizations.  The  latter  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  Danvers  Visiting  Nurse 
Fund,  the  Hunt  Hospital- Aid,  Danvers 
Home  for  the  Aged,  and  Boy  Scouts.  A 
Grange  committee  also  assisted  the 
local  OP  A  by  making  surveys  to  assist 
the  merchants;  while  it  also  stimulated 
Bond  sales  by  making  canning  displays 
and  other  exhibits  in  numerous  store 
windows  in  the  town. 


Among  hundreds  of  Granges  through¬ 
out  the  country  which  are  carrying  out 
definite  war-winning  activities,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  example  is  furnished  by  VaiJ. 
Grange,  No.  211,  also  in  New  Jersey. 
Their  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  $35,000  worth  of  War  Bonds;  a  gen¬ 
erous  cash  contribution  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  chapter,  and  assistance  by 
Grange  members  in  varied  activities  at 
the  Red  Cross  rooms.  The  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  home  canning  held  at  the 
Grange  hall  have  stimulated  the  public 
to  can  more  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
local  vicinity  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Many  community  events  of  worth-while 
character  have  been  held  in  their 
Grange  hall.  The  4-H  Club  was  in 
charge  of  one  meeting,  and  the  Home 
Economics  department  has  been  very 
active  in  community  projects  of  a  bene¬ 
ficial  character. 
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Rurpe^S  GIAHT 


Exquisitely  raffled  and 

fringed, richly  vcined.Glor- . 

ioas  giant  6-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink, 

Lavender,  Copper  Colors,  _ _ 

•Ic.,  inixed--a  26c-Packet  of  Seeds  Burpee’s  Seed 
rMstpaidforiastlOc— Sertddime  today.  Cataleg  FREE 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Ci>.,~673  Burjee  Bldg,,  Phils.  82,  P>. 

Golden  Muscat  Grapes 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters  of  immense  size, 
up  to  2  lbs.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept,  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

GET  BETTER  CROPS 

from  every  field  you  plant.  Our  new  1945  combination 

Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book  tells  how.  Filled 

with  valuable  farm  information.  Write  today  for  your 

FREE  copy. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  3IC,  Landisville,  Penna. 


Milk  Nature’s  Way -with 
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AMKER 


Duplicates  the  easy,  natural  aaion  - 
of  the  feeding  calf — measured  suc¬ 
tion  and  swallowing — with  gentle 
massage  of  udder  and  teats;  induc¬ 
ing  free  letdown.  The  Rite-Way  is 
as  pleasing  to  the  cow  as  Nature’s 
way  of  milking. 

Specially  designed,  tapered  Inflations 
reproduce  the  massaging  action  of 
the  calf,  regulated  by  our  balanced- 
stroke,  springless  Pulsator,  which 
has  only  two  moving  parts. 

Rite- Way  Rotary  Vacuum  Pump  has 
no  equal  for  economy  and  efficiency. 

Ask  us  for  name  of  nearby  dealer 
and  write  today  for  our  dairy  helps. 
FREE  on- request. 

Get  our  prices  on  special  pump 
exchange  and  Rubber  Replacement 
parts  for  all  standard-make  mecban- 
ical  milkers.  Address 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS^CC _ 

1241-49  Belmont  Ave,  Oept.  R  .  Chicago  13 


SALES  —  SUPPLY  BRANCHES: 

EAST:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson  Sf. 
WEST:  Oakland,  Cal.,  4051  Telegraph  Ave, 
CANADA;  Massoy-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Irish  Dexter  Cattle 

The  first  public  sale  of  Irish  Dexter 
cattle  ever  held  in  the  United  States, 
took  place  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  last 
October,  Forty  head  of  these  cattle, 
from  the  herd  of  Miss  Nancy  Logsdon 
of  Decorah.  Iowa,  were  sold  for  a  total 
of  $3,442.  The  prices  Obtained  were  not 
high,  but  the  main  object  of  the  sale 
was  realized,  which  was  to  obtain  a 
wider  distribution  of  the  breed.  Buyers 
at  the  sale  included,  A.  E.  Sheridan, 
Waukon,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Raymond  Deamer, 
West  Stephentown,  N.  Y.;  E.  J.  Kelly, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Stephen  Kellogg,  Mon¬ 
tour  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Earl  Gingles,  Onawa, 
Iowa;  Dorothy  Dalton,  Elgin,  Ill.;  Philip 
F.  Furleigh,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa;  Augus¬ 
tin  Godinez,  Havana,  Cuba;  George 
Miller,  Rudd,  Iowa;  Lloyd  Bruce,  Post- 
ville,  Iowa;  Clarence  Trego,  Clear  Lake, 
Iowa,  and  Richard  M.  Shaw,  Bethany, 
Conn.  A  real  start  has  thus  been  made 
in  popularizing  this  breed  of  little, 
black  cattle,  and  establishing  a  place 
for  them  in  the  future  livestock  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Two  breeds  of  cattle,  so-called  Kerrys 
and  Dexters,  have  been  developed  in 
Ireland  from  the  same  foundation  stock, 
and  today  are  registered  separately  by 


Mature  Irish  Dexter  hulls  weigh  about 
1300  pounds,  and  cows  800  pounds.  This 
small  breed  of  black  cattle  are  hardy 
and  good  milkers.  The  Irish  Dexter 
bull  shown  is  owned  by  John  Logsdon 
of  Decorah,  Iowa. 

the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Kerry  and 
Dexter  herd  book.  Both  are  likewise 
registered  by  the  English  Kerry  and 
Dexter  Cattle  Society.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  this  separation  of  two 
strains  of  an  original  foundation,  is  a 
distinction  without  any  real  “difference. 
In  America,  these  cattle  are  registered 
as  one  breed  and  are  called  Irish 
Dexter, 

Roy  A.  Cook,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kerry  and  Dexter  Club,  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Iowa,  states:  “They  show 
annually,  except  for  the  war  years,  at 
the  English  Royal  Agricultural  Show, 
and  their  yards  are  always  hung  about 
with  women  admirers.  Like  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  donkey  and  his  goat,  the  Dexters 
are  small.  They  mow  away  cornstalks 
better  than  any  other  cattle,  starting  at 
the  tassel  and  eating  all  the  way  down.” 

Another  feature  of  these  cattle  that 
might  be  stressed  more  fully,  lies  in 
their  ideal  adaptability  as  family  cows. 
They  have  small  size,  are  easy  keepers, 
good  milkers,  and  just  the  animal  for 
the  back-lotter.  A  bright  future  is  open 
to  the  breed,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  these  new  breeders,  a  strong  club 
can  be  built  to  promote  and  develop 
these  wonderful  little,  black  cows 
which  surely  have  a  place  in  American 
livestock  agriculture.  R.  M.  s. 


Horse  Has  Colic  Spells 

I  have  a  thirteen-year-old  horse  that 
is  subject  to  colic  spells.  Do  you  have 
any  good  remedy  or  advice?  E.  w.  s. 
New  York. 

The  fact  that  your  horse  has  frequent 
spells  of  colic  indicates  that  it  is  of  the 
chronic  type.  This  could  be  the  result 
of  several  different  factors.  In  order  to 
cure  the  condition,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  find  out  the  cause  and  remove  it. 
One  common  cause,  particularly  with  a 
horse  of  this  age,  might  be  the  condition 
of  its  teeth.  After  a  horse  gets  to  be 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  the  teeth  should 
be  filed  at  least  once  a  year  to  remove 
the  sharp  edges  which  form  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw  and 
also  on  the  inside  of  the  corresponding 
teeth  on  the  lower  jaw.  Filing  these 
edges  off  is  known  as  “floating”  the 
teeth.  It  is  done  with  a  long-handled 
filing  instrument,  known  as  a  float,  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  veterinary  supply  house. 
However,  it  is  usually  best  to  have  a 
veterinarian  perform  this  service,  as  it 
is  a  job  that  needs  to  be  properly  done 
to  be  of  benefit.  If  these  sharp  edges 
are  not  filed  off,  the  horse  may  not  be 
able  to  properly  chew  its  feed,  due  to 
the  edge  causing  pain.  If  you  will  make 
the  horse’s  feed  about  one-third  wheat 
bran  and  not  water  it  for  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  and  also  after  eating,  it  rnight  be 
of  some  benefit.  Allow  it  free  access 
to  salt  at  all  times. 


War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 


She  Works— Round  the  Clock 

Your  cows  don’t  observe  quitting  time.  They  work  round 
the  clock,  producing  and  reproducing.  It’s  a  hard  schedule 
and  to  maintain  it  they  must  be  sturdy,  vigorous  and  in 
prime  condition.  To  insure  a  supply  of  the  minerals  that 
are  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  healthy,  top  flight  pro¬ 
ducers  and  reproducers,  feed  daily,  regularly,  the  year 
around,  to  milch  cows,  dry  stock  and  young  stock: 


Near^s 


I^jNRALTO^^ 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Thousands  of  dairymen  know  that  a  regular,  year  round 
supplementary  feeding  program  of  Near’s  MinRaltone 
really  pays,  MinRaltone  contains  10  essential  minerals, 
plus  Vitamin  D,  in  recommended  proportions  to  each 
other  and  in  recommended  quantity  for  cows,  hogs,  sheep, 
horses  or  poultry.  There’s  a  special  type  of  MinRaltone  for 
each  kind  of  animal.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  for  com¬ 
plete  information  about  MinRaltone  and  mineral  feeding. 

NEAR^S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-TONE  g 

Mineral  Supplement  d  ^  Binghamton.  N.Y.  . 

^  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal  jP  why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a  m  program  for  my  stock, 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s  ^ 

a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals,  R  I  have  a  dairy  of . cows, . young  stock. 

Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and  ^  (Give  number  of  each.) 

medicinal  apiietizers.  Easy,  inex-  ■ 

pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver  B  Name . . . 

and  sometimes  a  life-saver.  W 

^  Address . 


AMAZING 


new 


TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  DNIT  MILKS  FASTER-CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY ! 

Nothino  like  It!  Milks  up  to.  25%  faster.  «I«aner, 
with  less  strippinps.  Cleans 

ready  to  use  again.  Stieks  on  katter  to  any  sIm, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  tup  made  aspaaiany  for 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  tups  are  unexeelled 
McCormick- Deeping.  Sears,  Erapir«._  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
Is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
onto  for  details  of  our  monoy  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES«  941  W.  Mich.  Av«.,  MARSHAU,  MICH. 


supplies  the  known 
nutritional  requirements  of  all 
dogs.  Critical  care  is  practiced 
in  the  selection  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  all  ingredients,  a  paral¬ 
lel  in  quality  to  Beacon’s 
famous  dairy  and  poultry 
feeds.  Your  Beacon  dealer  is 
a  friend  to  all  dogs.  Ask  him 
for  Beacon  Dog  Meal. 

The  »»C0N  MIUIN6  CO.,  Inc. 

CoywRo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.' N.-Y.  and  you*//  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘^square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Healthier  Cows- 
Bigger  Production 


WITH  A 

CONCRETE 


DAIRY  BARN  FLOOR 

FREE 358 complete  instructions 
for  concrete  improvements  that 
aid  food  production 

A  concrete  bam  floor  is  essential 
to  highest  dairy  efficiency  and 
productive  capacity.  Means 
healthier  cows.  Easy  to  clean  and 
disinfect.  Rot-proof, vermin-proof 
—inexpensive  and  easy  to  build. 

Let  us  send  free  booklets 
showing  how  to  build  productive 
improvements  with  thrifty, lasting 
concrete— part  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion’s  wartime  service  to  farmers. 

If  you  need  help,  see  your 
concrete  contractor,  ready- 
mixed  concrete  producer  or 
building  material  dealer. 

PmH  cfc*clr-/»f  on  pottal  and  mail  today; 
□HHiry  Barn  Floors  □  Granaries 

□  Storage  Cellars  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Hog  Houses  Q  Feeding  Floors 

□  Milk  Hooses  □  Foundations 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dif  t.  K1  s-11, 347  Miilsn  An.,  Miw  York  17,  N.  V. 
OlfL  Ml  1-19, 1521  Wilts!  St.  niliAilplili  2.  h. 


TEATS  AND  UDDER 


Irritations,  wound  infections,  injuries 
to  the  udder  area  quickly  check  the 
milk  flow,  cost  you  real  money.  To 
maintain  production  and  to  ease  your 
job  of  milking,  be  sure  to  have  Bag 
Balm  on  hand  for  instant  use  when 
cuts,  chaps  or  bruises  cause  discom¬ 
fort.  Bag  Balm  is  loaded  with  lanolin, 
has  just  the  right  texture  for  beneficial 
massage  of  caked  bag;  maintains  a 
heal-promoting  film  that  stays  anti¬ 
septic  on  contact.  Pleasant  to  use; 
economical  in  the  big  60ji  package  of 
ten  full  ounces.  At  all  farm-supply 
stores.  Cow  booklet  sent  free. 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 
Dtpt.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


INSIST  ON 


TO  PROMOTE 
RAPID  HEALING 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 


DEBUNKING  DEALER 
PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  Editor  of 
the  reputable  Harper’s  Magazine,  must 
have  either  a  grudge  or  a  prejudice 
against  agriculture.  Earlier  this  year, 
in  an  article,  “Who’s  Getting  the 
Money?”,  he  performed  some  impos¬ 
sible  mental  gymnastics  in  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  farmers’  increase  in 
gross  income  during  the  past  five  years 
shows  that  they  are  the  ones  “who  are 
getting  the  money.”  He  was  not 

SlICC6SSfl.lI. 

A  recent  issue  of  Mr.  Allen’s  publica¬ 
tion  carries  an  article  by  Milo  Perkins 
on  “Cartels,”  which  is  a  fancy  word  for 
monopolies.  Mr.  Perkins,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  a  top  New  Dealer  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Since  his  resignation,  he  has 
become  economic  adviser  to  a  number 
of  large  industrial  corporations. 

Despite  his  criticism  of  cartels,  it 
looks  very  much  as  though  one  of  Mr. 
Perkins’  clients  was,  paradoxically 
enough,  the  milk  dealer  monopoly.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  New  York  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Order,  Mr.  Perkins  describes  it  “as 
neat  a  domestic  cartel  for  a  selected 
group  of  farmers  as  human  ingenuity 
ever  devised  *  *  ♦  to  save  farmers 
from  the  agony  of  open  competition 
when  overproduction  depresses  levels 
after  the  war.” 

There  can  only  be  three  possible 
reasons  why  Mr.  Perkins  made  such  a 
statement.  Either  he  was  being'  funny, 
or  he  just  doesn’t  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,  or  he  is  not  being  honest 
in  his  analysis.  Harper’s  Magazine  is 
not  known  as  a  comic  sheet,  thus  rul¬ 
ing  out  the  first  alternative.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  a  stupid  man  would  be 
employed  as  an  administrator  to  indus¬ 
trial  magnates,  which  automatically 
eliminates  the  second  alternative.  We 
are  therefore  left,  unwillingly,  with  the 
last  choice— Mr.  Perkins’  integrity;  and 
that  being  the  case,  the  statement  he 
has  made  cannot  go  unchallenged. 

The  Federal  Milk  Order  is  a  neat 
domestic  cartel,”  but  not  for  farmers. 
It  is  a  dealer  monopoly  pure  and  sirn- 
ple;  was  devised  and  sponsored  as  such, 
and  while  some  of  the  special  handouts 
have  been  eliminated  and  a  few  of  the 
leaks  plugged  up,  and  though  its  recent 
administrators  have  been  and  are 
capable  and  honest  men,  the  Order  is 
still  a  handy  tool  for  dealers  and  is  still 
so  used.  Either  Mr.  Perkins  does  not 
know,  or  if  he  knew  once,  has  chosen  to 
forget  that,  being  dealer  rigged,  the 
Federal  Order  cannot  prevent  milk 
prices  from  going  down,  nor  can  it 
“protect”  farmers  from  competition.  It 
is  the  dealers,  not  the  farmers,  who 
want  to  be  protected  from  competition. 

The  whole  root  of  the  evil  in  the 
dairy  business  is  the  lack  of  competition 
in  distribution,  and  far  from  being  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  so-called  “protec¬ 
tion,”  dairymen  have  been  the  con¬ 
sistent  losers.  The  dealer  cartel  has 
been  the  only  steady  winner  and  Mr. 
Perkkis,  as  a  former  expert  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  knows  it 
better  than  anyone.  The  milk  monopoly 
likes  this  kind  of  false  propaganda  be¬ 
cause  it  fosters  ill-will  between  produ¬ 
cers  and  consumers.  Mr.  Perkins  and 
Harper’s  should  render  their  bill  to  the 
milk  dealers  for  “services  rendered. 


NOVEMBER  MILK  PRICES 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  November,  1944,  are 
as  follows: 

Per  100  lbs. 

*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . 4.09 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  Inc..  3.94 
Shawangunk  Co-op.  Inc. . . .  3.90 

Brescia  Milk  Co.  Inc . 3.855 

Four  County  Creameries . . .  3.57 

Bovina  Center  Co-op . 3.56 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc . 3.54 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op . 3.54 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-0£ .  3.54 

Delaw’e  Co.  Farmers  Co-op.  3.535 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op . 3.52 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op....  3.51 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 3.51 

Grand  View  Dairies . 3.51 

Cohocton  Creameries . 3.51 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 3.51 

Arkport  Dairies . 3.51 

Sheffield  Farms . 3.50 

Dairymen’s  League.... — ..  3.40 

'These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight, 
bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 

The  Market  Administrator  s  price 
prices  are  New  York  $3.51,  Rochester 
$3.59,  Buffalo  $3.39.  ’^Lehigh  Valley 
was  not  permitted  to  return  more  than 
47  and  62  cents  is  held  in  reserve. 


Per  Quart 
.087 
.08383 
.0829 
.0822 
.0759 
.0757 
.0753 
.0753 
.0753 
.0752 
.0748 
.0747 
.0747 
.0747 
.0747 
.0747 
.0747 
.0744 
.0723 


BORDEN  CO.  RAISES  DIVIDEND 

Last  month,  the  Borden  Company  in¬ 
creased  its  quarterly  dividend  payment 
from  40  cents  to  50  cents  a  share.  This 
is  the  second  10-cent  increase  within 
the  past  year.  The  1942  dividend  was 
$1.40  a  share;  in  1943,  $1.50;  and  $1.70 
in  1944. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  in¬ 
creased  its  dividend  rate  5  cents  a  share 
a  few  months  ago.  This  company’s 
recent  dividend  record  is:  80  cents  in 
1942;  $1.00  in  1943;  and  $1.10  in  1944. 


LEHIGH  CO-OP  LOSES  OPA  SUIT 

Last  February,  the  OPA  brought  suit 
against  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative 
Farmers,  Allentown,  Penna.,  to  restrain 
the  Co-op.  from  returning  to  its  mem¬ 
ber-producers  more  than  the  Federal 
Order  blended  price  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market.  On  the  same  day  that 
the  court  hearing  was  held  before  Judge 
Ganey  late  in  February,  a  new  OPA 
regulation  went  into  effect  permitting 
cooperatives  to  pay  patronage  divi¬ 
dends,  but  only  semi-annually.  At  the 
hearing,  the  OPA  attorney  contended 
that  if  Lehigh  abided  by  this  regulation 
and  paid  its  extra  price  to  members  in 
the  form  of  a  dividend  every  six 
months,  that  would  not  be  as  disturbing 
to  competing  Philadelphia  milk  dealers 
as  if  Lehigh  returned  a  higher  price 
each  month  to  its  producers,  as  it  had 
been  doing.  So  the  OPA  offered  to  set¬ 
tle  the  case  if  Lehigh  were  directed  by 
the  Court  to  pay  not  more  than  the 
Order  price  in  any  one  month,  the  ex¬ 
cess  to  be  held  and  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  end  of  every  six  months. 
This  the  Cooperative  refused  to  agree 
to  and  the  OPA  then  asked  the  Court 
not  to  render  any  decision.  As  a  result, 
Lehigh  continued  to  return  to  members 
the  full  price  each  month  for  the  milk 
sold  during  that  month. 

But  on  November  8,  the  day  after 
election.  Judge  Ganey  handed  ’down^ 
with  a  lengthy  opinion,  a  decision 
against  the  Co-operative  and  restrained 
it  from  returning  to  its  producers  a 
price  above  the  Federal  Order  Philadel¬ 
phia  price.  The  Co-operative  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  not  take  an  appeal. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  any  log¬ 
ical  difference  between  paying  a  higher 
price  every  month  and  paying  a  divi¬ 
dend  every  six  months.  If  monthly 
over-payments  are  illegal  under  OPA 
rules,  why  is  it  that  semi-annual  over¬ 
payments  are  legal?  To  be  consistent, 
both  involve  prices  above  arbitrary 
ceilings.  Either  the  payment  of  pa¬ 
tronage  dividends  should  be  prohibited 
altogether,  or  a  co-operative  should  be 
permitted  to  make  full  return  to  its 
members  of  all  the  proceeds  of  its  milk 
sales,  including  any  savings  it  can 
achieve  through  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operation. 

The  OPA  is  trying  to  steer  a  middle 
course  that  cannot  possibly  be  defended 
except  as  a  sop  to  complaining  dealers, 
who  cannot' stand  farmer  competition. 
Nor  is  there  any  excuse,  except  politi¬ 
cal,  for  this  Court  decision  until  the 
day  after  election.  Milk  and  politics 
have  never  mixed  well  for  dairymen. 


RULES  AGAINST  LEAGUE  ON 
JERSEY  CREAM  SALES 

Referee  Glenn  Gifford  has  finally 
handed  down  a  long  awaited  decision 
on  the  Dairymen’s  League  petition  for 
a  $146,600  refund  from  the  Federal 
Order  pool.  He  has  denied  the  League’s 
request. 

The  case  involved  cream  sales  by  »the 
League  to  other  dealers  in  North  Jer¬ 
sey,  which  sales  were  reported  and  paid 
for  by  the  League  at  a  class  price  lower 
than  called  for  under  the  Order.  Assess¬ 
ments  for  the  difference,  totalling  $146,- 
600,  were  made  against  the  League 
which  paid  the  assessments  under  pro¬ 
test.  This  money  was  then  distributed 
among  all  pool  producers.  League  and 
non-League.  Later,  the  League  filed  a 
petition  to  obtain  a  full  refund  and 
hearings  were  held  last  January.  If  the 
League’s  application  had  been  success¬ 
ful,  every  n^ilk  producer  in  the  New 
York  pool  would  have  been  charged 
with  his  share  of  $146,600,  and  that 
share  would  have  been  deducted  from 
his  milk  check. 

Dairymen  therefore  welcome  the  Ref¬ 
eree’s  decision  as  a  rebuke  to  dealers’ 
selfish  manipulations  of  classified  prices. 
This  decision,  however,  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  final.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
report  to  the  War  Food  Administrator 
recommending  that  the  proceeding  be 
dismissed.  It  is  reported  that  the 
League  has  demanded  a  further  hearing 
before  final  decision  is  made  by  the  War 
Food  Administrator. 


ANOTHER  STEP  FORWARD  FOR 
EASTERN  MILK  CO-OP. 

After  a  delay  of  almost  three  months. 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Co-operative 
has  finally  decided  to  publish  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  McBride  Report  on  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  milk  sales  in  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  basis  of  which  Sheffield 
finally  was  argued  into  paying  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  cents  a  cwt.  on  all  milk  sold 
by  it  in  that  State. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  make  payment  of  this  addi¬ 
tional  price  direct  to  all  members  of 
the  association.  Since  this  will  average 
approximately  cent  a  cwt.  each 
month  to  every  producer,  the  directors 
have  decided  to  make  payment  at  the 
end  of  every  year  in  the  form  of  a 
“thirteenth  check.”  This  5  cents  has 
been  collected  now  since  October  1. 
The  first  payment  to  members  is  not 
expected  to  be  made  before  next  fall. 


January  6,  1945 

ICE  CREAM  POWDER 

At  the  request  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  a  special  hearing  was  held  in 
New  York  City  on  December  20,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  pricing  of  milk  manufactured 
into  ice  cream  powder.  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  Federal  Order  for  this 
product  and.  if  milk  were  so  used,  it 
would  have  to  be  reported  and  paid  for 
as  Class  I  milk,  under  the  Biolac  ruling 
of  a  year  ago.  The  League,  with  ice 
cream  powder  contracts  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  claims  it  cannot  pay  either 
the  Class  I  price  or  even  the  Class  II 
ice  cream  price,  and  wants  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Order  classifying  and  pric¬ 
ing  milk  used  as  ice  cream  powder  in 
Class  III. 

Testimony  was  offered  by  the  League 
in  support  of  this  lower  classification. 
The  Bargaining  Agency  approved  the 
League’s  claim.  The  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturers  opposed  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  after  the  war  this  new 
powder  would  compete  unfairly  with 
ice  cream  and  ice  cream  mix,  now 
priced  as  Class  II,  which  might  even¬ 
tually  throw  these  two  products  int® 
Class  III,  along  with  ice  cream  powder, 
and  thus  reduce  producers’  milk 
returns. 


GUERNSEY  CO-OP.  WINS 
PREMIUM 

The  legal  tangles  of  the  Guernsey 
Breeders  Co-op.  were  partly  unravelled 
last  month  when  the  New  York  Appel¬ 
late  Division  held  that  the  Co-op.  was 
entitled  to  receive  a  differential  of  30 
cents  per  cwt.  on  rnilk  sold  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  since 
those  areas  were  placed  under  State 
Milk  Orders.  The  fund  to  be  repaid  is 
estimated  between  $200,000  and  $300,000. 
Whether  the  State  will  appeal  this  de¬ 
cision  is  not  yet  known. 

Just  three  months  ago,  the  Federal 
Courts  ruled  against  a  similar  differen¬ 
tial  claimed  by  Guernsey  Breeders 
under  the  Federal  Order  covering  the 
metropolitan  area.  In  that  case,  the 
Courts  held  that  the  Co-op.  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  any  premium  and  as  a  result 
approximately  $200,000,  up  till  now 
withheld  by  the  Co-op.,  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  dairymen  to  the  New  York  pool. 


EARLVILLE  SALE 

An  “Invitational  Sale”  was  held  at 
Earlville  on  December  7,  at  which  50 
very  choice  animals  were  sold.  Their 
average  was  $934.  The  classified  aver¬ 
ages  were  31  cows,  $900;  9  bred  heifers, 
$750;  2  unbred  heifers,  $1,500;  8  bulls, 
$1,174;  6  baby  heifers,  $180. 

Alva  Long,  Portage,  Pa.,  took  the  top 
cow  at  $3,000,  Dunloggin,  Montvic  breed¬ 
ing.  Second,  an  Osborndale  cow,  $2,575, 
and  top  heifer  calf,  Lochinvar  bred, 
$500  to  Maple  Haven  Farm,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.  Top  unbred  heifer,  Lochinvar 
daughter,  $2,000,  to  F.  M.  Glover, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Top  bull,  sired  by 
Lochinvar,  went  for  $1,750. 

On  the  second  day,  160  animals  were 
sold  for  the  classified  averages  .follow¬ 
ing:  Cows  $355,  bred  heifers  $335,  un¬ 
bred  heifers  $280,  bulls  $257,  and  baby 
heifers  $88. 


N.  E.  Poultrymen  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute,  Inc., 
was  held  recently  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Harold  Rotzel,  manager,  reported  in  de¬ 
tail  on  the  Institute’s  activities.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  main  objective  is  to  in¬ 
crease  consumer  demand  for  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  to  encourage  consumer 
education,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  distribution  of  literature  increased 
four-fold  during  1944.  He  explained 
that  due  to  transportation  conditions, 
the  work  dealing  with  education  in  the 
schools  has  been  restricted  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Boston.  Now,  however,  some  is 
being  done  in  Connecticut,  so  far  as  gas 
rationing  permits.  This  work  with  the 
young  people  in  our  schools  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  They  will  soon  be  carrying  on 
the  work  of  State  and  nation,  and  if 
they  are  properly  informed  as  to  the 
nutritive  value  and  proper  use  of  eggs 
and  poultry,  we  are  assured  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  future  market  for  these  quality 
products. 

Andrew  Christie,  president,  pointed 
out  that  egg  men  must  battle  for  their 
share  of  the  public  appetite.  He  states 
that  millions  will  be  spent  by  producers 
of  competing  products  and  that  the 
poultry  producers  must  go  after  their 
share  of  the  consumer  market.  T.  B.  c. 

Farm  Auctioneer  Sued  for 
Treble  Damages 

Last  February,  the  OPA  brought 
criminal  proceedings  against  L.  R. 
Buckalew,  farmer,  and  Paul  Sanger, 
auctioneer,  both  of  Lebanon  County, 
Penna.,  for  alleged  violations  of  OPA 
regulations.  The  charge  was  that  the 
farmer  and  auctioneer  had  sold  second¬ 
hand  farm  machinery  above  OPA  ceil¬ 
ing  prices.  The  trial,  held  in  April, 
resulted  in  an  acquittal  of  both  defend¬ 
ants  by  a  Federal  Jury. 

The  OPA  has  now  started  a  civil  suit 
against  Sanger  alone,  arising  out  of  the 
same  sale,  seeking  to  collect  $557.10 
treble  damages  for  selling  one  of  Buck- 
alew’s  tractors  for  $185.70  above  the 
ceiling  price.  The  OPA  also  seeks  to  en¬ 
join  Sanger  from  further  violations  of 
its  regulations.  Sanger  has  announced 
he  will  defend  the  suit. 
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That’s  a  good  question  to  ask 
right  now  because  if  you  can 
get  more  milk  per  pound  of  feed 
consumed  you  have  reduced 
cost  of  production. 

We  do  it  on  the  Research 
Farm  by  adding  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  to  the  ration.  Our  Tonic 
cows  produce  as  much  as  a 
fourth  pound  more  milk  per 
pound  of  feed  consumed.  They 
do  it  because  their  production 
holds  up  better  during  lactation. 

Try  Stock  Tonic  and  keep  a 
milk  production  record.  Get 
Stock  Tonic  from  your  Dr.  Hess 
Dealer. 

DcItess&MJnc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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'  •  .  .  bruised  teats  or 
^teat  obstructions? 

Ltriat  them  with 
*  JDr.  Naylor** 
SULFATHIAZOLE 

X  MEDICATED 

DELATORS 


Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once  I  Cany  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,ns 
MORRIS.  N.Y. 

torg«  pha.  $KOO 
Smalt  pkg.  .50 
MAtlEO  POSTPAID 

H.W.  NAYLOR 

Of.  of  Veforlnory 
Modkino 
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Strikinsrly  veined  and  m  « 
varieerated,inerorsreous 
reds,fi'reensandwhites. 

No  two  alike.  Unique  as 
house  plants;  effective  ^ 
in  earden  shade.  Start  early.  Order 
NO  W.  3  Bulbs  25^  15  for  $1,  postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Seed  and  Bulb  Catalog  Free. 

~~m  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

€79  Burp«e  luilding.  Fhiladalphia  32,  Pa. 


JKAcn  yoM  write  advertisers  mention 
Mne  Hural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  : 


Alfalfa  vs.  Corn  Silage 

I’ve  had  quite  a  debate  on  alfalfa  anc 
silage.  I  wonder  if  you  could  settle  the 
argument  for  us.  I  would  appreciate  r; 
very  much  if  you  could  tell  me  wha': 
would  give  more  milk,  50  tons  of  gooc, 
alfalfa  or  50  tons  of  good  corn  silage. 

New  York.  j.  s. 

In  terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients, 
corn  silage  contains  on  the  average  350 
pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  per  ton.  Of  this 
amount,  only  approximately  25  pounds 
is  in  the  form  of  digestible  protein. 
Good  quality  alfalfa  hay  contains  on 
the  average  1000  pounds  t.  d.  n.  per  ton 
and  200  pounds  of  this  amount  is  in  the 
form  of  digestible  protein.  You  can  see, 
therefore,  that  on  a  nutrient  basis,  corn 
silage  is  worth  about  one-third  the 
value  of  alfalfa  hay. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
calcium  contained  in  alfalfa  hay  aver¬ 
ages  about  28  pounds  per  ton,  and  phos¬ 
phorous  a  little  over  four  pounds.  Corn 
silage  contains  only  1.4  pounds  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  1.2  pounds  of  phosphorous  per 
ton.  Therefore,  if  silage  is  fed  as  the 
only  roughage,  it  should  be  supplement¬ 
ed  with  minerals.  The  vitamin  content 
of  corn  silage,  especially  for  vitamin  A 
and  vitamin  D,  is  low,  while  in  alfalfa 
hay,  these  vitamins  are  comparatively 
high.  The  standard  method  of  feeding 
these  roughages  is  one  pound  of  hay  and 
three  pounds  of  corn  silage  daily  per 
100  pounds  of  body  weight,  plus  suffi¬ 
cient  concentrates  to  meet  the  milk  re¬ 
quirements.  This  is  usually  one  pound 
of  grain  for  each  three  to  four  pounds 
of  milk  produced  daily. 

Some  tests  have  been  conducted  com¬ 
paring  feeding  hay  alone  with  feeding 
hay  and  corn  silage  in  the  ratio  men¬ 
tioned.  When  cows  were  allowed  all 
the  water  they  desired,  constantly  avail¬ 
able  in  drinking  cups,  the  feeding  of 
hay  alone  produced  just  as  much  milk, 
and  in  some  tests  more  than  when  corn 
silage  was  fed.  When  corn  silage  is  fed 
as  the  only  roughage,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  mineral  mixture  containing  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorous  be  kept  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times.  It  is  also  important 
that  they  receive  sufficient  vitamins  in 
the  grain  ration  to  meet  their  body  re¬ 
quirements.  In  terms  of  feeding  value 
per  ton,  corn  silage  is  worth  about  one- 
third  that  of  good  quality  hay.  There¬ 
fore,  if  hay  is  selling  at  $25  per  ton, 
corn  silage  would  be  worth  a  little  over 
$8  per  ton. 


★  Time  Saving 
ir  Labor  Saving 
-k  Profit  Making 


STARLINE  Bam  Equipment  protects 
your  Dairy  Profits,  Just  as  effi¬ 
cient  equipment  and  line  production  lower  costs  in  indus¬ 
try/  so  Starline  Born  Equipment  assures  Dairy  Farmers  the 
maximum  profit  in  good  times  and  bad. 


Sour  Milk  for  Pigs 

I  raise  a  couple  of  pigs  every  year, 
feeding  skim  with  some  mill  feed.  Dur¬ 
ing  early  winter  the  pigs  go  off  their 
feed.  Last  year  one  pretty  near  died, 
did  not  eat  anything  for  10  days  and 
instead  of  weighing  300  pounds  at 
butchering  time  it  weighed  less  than 
200  pounds.  I  knew  what  the  trouble 
is,  but  don’t  know  the  best  way  to  over¬ 
come  it.  During  cold  weather  the  milk 
does  not  sour.  My  father  used  to  say 
there  was  something  about  sour  milk 
agreeable  to  the  animal  stomach.  We 
would  like  to  continue  to  feed  milk,  but 
the  question  is — How  to  feed  it.  f.  d.  s. 

It  is  probable  that  the  condition  you 
refer  to  is  caused  by  a  combination  of 
factors  other  than  that  of  sour  milk. 
While  it  is  true  that  lactic  acid  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  to  be  beneficial  as  an 
aid  to  digestion  and  assimilation,  this 
has  never  been  definitely  established. 
It  is  more  probable  that  pigs’  digestion 
is  influenced  by  the  ratio  of  nutrients, 
vitamins  and  minerals.  However,  it  is 
important  that  milk  be  fed  sour  at  all 
times  instead  of  alternating  with  sweet 
milk.  When  sweet  milk  is  fed  one  day 
and  then  milk  of  varying  degrees  of 
sourness  on  other  days,  it  may  cause 
the  jigs  to  contract  diarrhea.  If  it  is 
desired  to  develop  lactic  acid  bacteria  in 
milk  to  the  condition  commonly  known 
as  sour,  this  can  be  hastened  by  using 
special  cultures,  or  by  putting  a  cake 
of  yeast  into  it  and  then  setting  it  in  a 
warm  place. 

•  It  is  important  to  note  that  skim  milk 
is  deficient  in  both  vitamin  A  and  vita¬ 
min  D,  and  when  used  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent,  these  vitamins,  therefore, 
should  be  adequately  and  regularly  sup¬ 
plied.  One  of  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  ways  to  do  this  is  to  keep 
oest  quality,  leafy  alfalfa  hay  available 
for  the  pigs  at  all  times,  in  a  rack  built 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  they 
should  have  constant  access  to  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture.  A  suitable  one  can  be 
made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bone  meal.  Whole  milk  is 
usually  too  expensive  to  feed  to  pigs, 
and  even  if  used,  the  addition  of  the 
mineral  mixture  and  alfalfa  hay  will 
pi'ove  to  be  beneficial.  Yellow  corn  is 
preferable  to  white  corn,  especially 
when  fed  with  skim  milk. 


Feed  Ration  for  Heifer 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  mix 
a  good  heifer  ration?  a.  h.  c. 

New  York. 

A  good  grain  ration  suitable  for 
heifers  and  dry  cows  is  one  consisting 
of  ground  corn  290  pounds,  ground  oats 
290  pounds,  wheat  bran  290  pounds,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  100  pounds,  iodized  stock 
salt  10  pounds,  ground  limestone  10 
pounds,  and  steamed  bone  meal  10 
pounds.  This  is  both  a  conditioner  and 
a  growing  ration.  If  ground  corn  is  not 
available,  ground  barley  or  coarse 
ground  wheat  could  be  substituted  for 
the  corn  entirely  or  in  part. 


Starline  Equipment  cuts  feeding,  cleaning,  milking  and 
herding  time  —  and  the  resulting  sanitary  conditions  head 
off  diseases  and  accidents  —  promote  healthier  herds  that 
give  greatest  milk  production.  Investigate  Starline  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Taper  Top  Curbs,  Alignment  Devices,  Pens, 
Water  Bowls,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Ventilators  and  Can¬ 
non  Ball  Door  Hangers. 


With  Starline  Bam  Equipment  yon  reduce 
costs,  substantially  increase  profits — with 
less  work.  Ask  your  Starline  dealer  to 
give  you  "Profit  Protection  with  Starline 
Bom  Equipment." 


‘PefUtcUd 


TODAY’S  OUTSTANDING  BARN^QUIPMENT 
FEATURES  PtUenUd  <itt<C 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  D-17,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


They  gave  me  Spohn’s 
Compound.  Used  by 
famous  horsemen  for 
over  50  years.  Relieves 
coughs  due  to  colds  among  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  dogs,  poultry.  A  stimulating  expectorant- 
Acts  on  mucous  membranes  of  throatand  bronchial 
tubes.  Makes  breathing  easier.  Brings  prompt  relief. 
60c  and  $1.20  atdrug  stores  or  sent  direct— postpaid. 


Spohn  Medical  Co.  _ Goohen,  Ind. 
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ICHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flowering 
vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOCJ. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES^  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


I  lAtnazlDg  new  fcind^ 

I  large,  scarlet,  rounds  /  Stt» 
smooth,  solid,  dellcioui.^' 

Beavy  cropper.  Send 
Stamp  for  postage  and| 

.  Ite'U  mail  ISc-packet  free.  . 

Mte  Vaule’f  Seed  Book — tested,  vageitables,  flower  S^dA' 
Wm.  Henry  Maule,  33S  Msule  Bldi.,  Phils,  tt.  Po. 
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LOW-VACUUM, 

The  Hinman-pioneered 
principle  that  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  milking,  gives 
SPEEDY  MILKING.  Just 
as  important,  it  insures  SAFE 
MILKING.  LOW-VACUUM  not  only  takes  the  milk 
faster— it  takes  the  milk  at  the  speed  at  which  the  cow 
lets  it  down.  Under  the  accelerated  milking  programs  now 
in  effect,  experts  advise  the  bathing  of  teats  and  udders  in 
warm  water,  immediately  before  applying  the  milker.  They 
advise  timing  each  cow,  and  removing  the  machine  as  soon 
as  the  milk  is  taken. 

Hinman  Low-Vacuum  Milks  Most 

Cows  Clean  IN  3  MINUTES 

Whether  or  not  your  milking  program  includes  stimu¬ 
lating  a  rapid  flow  of  milk— the  safety  of  your  herd  demands 
HINMAN  Natural  Speed  Milking— it’s  faster  and  safer. 


Hinmon  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Inc. 


Dairy  Calves  in  the  Winter 

During  the  winter  months  calves 
that  are  closely  housed  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  vitamin  and  mineral  de¬ 
ficiencies  even  though  they  are  fed 
plenty  of  .whole  milk.  No  single  feed 
has  yet  been  compounded  or  found  that 
is  complete  for  all  needed  nutrients, 
vitamins  and  minerals.  Nor  is  milk  any 
exception.  It  has  been  called  the  most 
nearly  complete  food,  but  it  lacks  suf¬ 
ficient  vitamin  D  to  meet  the  body  re¬ 
quirements.  If  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cod  liver  oil  are  added  to  each  pail 
feeding,  it  will  supply  needed  vitamin 
A  and  D.  Milk  is  also  too  low  in 
solids  and  bulk  to  produce  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
body  growth.  JThe  calf  should  always 
be  allowed  to  stay  with  its  mother  and 
receive  the  colostrum  milk  for  two 
days  after  it  is  born.  This  first  drawn 
milk  not  only  serves  as  a  laxative  to 
clean  out  the  digestive  tract,  but  it 
conveys  a  temporary  immunity  against 
certain  serious  calf  ailments. 

For  the  first  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
of  its  life,  only  the  fourth  stomach  of 
the  calf  is  capable  of  functioning  and 
handling  ingested  feed.  A  nipple  pail 
is  therefore  best  to  feed  from,  as  it 
can  be  placed  at  udder  level  and  thus 
permit  a  natural  feeding  position.  This 
also  prevents  the  calf  from  drinking  too 
fast,  and  ingesting  excessive  quantities 
of  air,  which  may,  and  often  does,  cause 
digestive  upsets.  Sanitation  is,  of 
course,  always  of  primary  importance 
in  keeping  pail-fed  calves  healthy.  The 
pail  should  be  clean  enough  to  pass 
the  most  rigid  fluid  milk  inspection 
requirements.  An  old  rusty,  worn-out 
pail  is  not  good  enough  for  the  calves. 
The  milk  should  be  fed,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than 
95°  F.  nor  higher  than  98°  F.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  is  the  only  reliable  guide. 

Even  during  the  coldest  weather,  it 
is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  mother  giv¬ 
ing  her  baby  an  airing  and  the  benefit 
of  direct  sunlight.  She  has  usually  been 
advised  to  do  so  by  her  doctor.  True, 
the  baby  is  warmly  clad  and  protected 
from  drafts,  but  it  needs  the  direct 
sunlight.  If  more  dairy  calves  were 
blanketed  and  allowed  outdoors,  in  an 
area  protected  from  strong  winds,  for 
an  hour  or  two  during  mid-day  when 
weather  permitted,  rickets  and  many 
other  calf  ailments  would  not  occur. 
There  are  thousands  of  sub-clinical 
cases  of  rickets  that  do  not  show  suf¬ 
ficient  symptoms  to  cause  alarm.  How¬ 
ever,  animals  in  this  condition  do  not 
use  their  feed  to  best  advantage,  nor 
do  they  make  the  growth  and  give  the 
later  production  of  which  they  are 
fully  capable. 

Probably  the  most  common  cause  of 
ordinary  calf  scours,  not  produced  by 
disease  organisms,  is  to  pail  feed  too 
much  whole  milk  for  the  first  week  or 
two  after  the  calf  has  been  taken  away 
from  its  dam.  About  two  and  one-half 
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quarts  of  whole  milk  daily,  divided  into 
two  or  three  feedings,  ai^  enough  for 
the  first  week.  For  the  next  two 
weeks,  this  should  be  increased  to 
three  and  one-half  quarts  daily.  Then 
for  the  fourth  week,  feed  up  to  four 
and  one-half  quarts  each  day.  Smaller 
sized  calves,  such  as  Jerseys,  should 
receive  about  one-fourth  less.  Then 
start  reducing  the  allowance  until  the 
calf  is  getting  only  about  two  and  one- 
half  quarts  daily  at  the  end  of  its  sev¬ 
enth  week.  From  then  on  until  it  is 
about  three  months  old,  a  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  one  and  one-half  quarts  will 
be  enough.  Skim  milk  and  dried  skim 
can  be  used,  but  will  be  needed  up  to 
18  pounds  a  day.  Dried  skim  should 
be  ntiixed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  4 
quarts  of  water. 

Mixed  hay,  of  best  quality,  should  be 
offered  at  an  early  age.  Calf  meal  or 
pellets,  or  a  home-made  starter  mix¬ 
ture,  should  be  allowed  when  calves 
are  only  a  week  to  10  days  old.  Let 
them  eat  what  they  will  take  up  to  4 
quarts  daily,  but  it  is  best  to  keep 
them  at  or  slightly  under  this  amount. 
They  can  fill  up  on  hay,  which  is  more 
economical,  and  it  also  develops  their 
middles.  After  they  are  four  to  five 
months  old,  let  them  out  in  the  lot  on 
sunshiny  days,  not  too  windy,  and 
allow  them  to  pick  over  corn  stalks, 
that  have  been  scattered  over  the 
ground.  At  this  time,  a  fitting  ration 
should  be  gradually  substituted  for  the 
starter  feed. 

It  is  difficult  today  to  follow  exact 
directions  when  compounding  a  home- 
mixed  feed,  because  of  possible  short¬ 
ages.  It  also  involves  considerable 
labor  which  is  hard  to  get.  Mixing  .is 
necessary,  and  after  all  the  ingredients 
are  purchased  separately  and  then 
mixed  thoroughly,  there  often  is  little 
or  no  saving  over  a  good  commercial 
preparation.  A  good  starter  that  calves 
like,  can  be  made  by  mixing  well,  64 
pounds  corn  meal,  56  pounds  rolled 
oats,  20  pounds  wheat  bran,  10  pounds 
linseed  meal,  6  pounds  white  fish  meal, 
40  pounds  dried  skim  milk,  1  pound 
iodized  stock  salt,  1  pound  dicalcium 
phosphate,  V2  pound  ground  limestone, 
and  yo  pound  cod  liver  oil.  A  fitting 
ration  that  is  hard  to  beat  can  be  made 
by  mixing  thoroughly,  30  pounds  corn 
meal,  30  pounds  ground  oats,  30  pounds 
wheat  bran,  10  pounds  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  meal,  1  pound  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate,  %  pound  ground  limestone,  and 
1  pound  iodized  stock  salt. 

We  must  remember  that  calves  are 
babies  and  therefore  they  are  tender 
and  easily  upset.  They  are  not  as  re¬ 
sistant  to  disease  as  naature  animals 
are,  and  must  be  kept  dry  and  free 
from  drafts.  Give  them  all  the  water 
they  want,  fresh  and  clean,  two  or  more 
times  each  day.  A  teaspoonful  of  salt 
in  each  pailful,  warmed  to  95°  F.,  helps 
keep  them  satisfied  and  also  stimulates 
their  digestion.  R.  w.  duck. 


“IT  GIVES  ME  THAT  ‘UPSY  DAISY'  FEEUN"’ 

This  bull  was  registered  "William  The  Conqueror.’*  Boss  called  him 
"Willie." 

When  born  he  was  such  a  sad  looking  little  guy.  When  he  started 
drinking  milk  he  scoured  and  scoured.  Being  from  his  best  cow,  boss 
felt  awful.  He  got  some  Calf  Manna  and  held  it  in  Willie’s  mouth. 

It  tasted  kind  of  good.  Next  day  it  tasted  better.  The  next  week  he 
ate  it  right  out  of  the  box  along  with  oats. 

Two  weeks  later  he  butted  the  boss.  From  then  on  the  boss  called 
him  "Bill.’’  ^ 

►  At  6  weeks  of  age  he  was  eating  Calf  Manna  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  a  day,  dry  and  mixed  with  a  good  fitting  ration.  Boss  kept 
right  on  with  this,  with  free  access  to  water — no  more  milk.  (What 
a  relief  and  what  a  saving.) 

(  Willie  butted  the  boss  again,  so  the  boss  registered  his  name  as 
"William  The  Conqueror.”  Ever  since  Bill  has  had  a  little  Calf 
•  Manna  and  has  felt  "Upsy  Daisy." 

t  Whether  or  not  you  are  feeding  Calf  Manna  to  your  calves  or  herd 
sire,  send  for  bulletin  "Common  Sense  Feeding  of  Livestock." 


Calf  Manna 

Dept.  W-1,  Carnation  Bldg. 
Oconomowoc,  Wise. 

Albers  Milling  Company 
or  to  Dept.  W-1,  1060  Stuart  Bldg. 

Seattle,  (11),  Wash. 

Atitirfivc 

City 

State - 1— 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.^Y,  and  you*U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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On  sunny  days  during  late  fall  and  on  through  the  winter,  when  not  too  cold 
cfrid  windy,  calves  that  are  from  4  to  5  months  old,  will  keep  in  better  health 
and  thrift  if  allowed  from  one  or  two  hours  of  direct  sunlight,  preferably  during 
mid-day.  These  Guernsey  heifer  calves  have  been  well  developed  at  Andrew 
Priputen’s  farm,  near  South  Cairo,  in  Greene  County,  New  York. 


Business  Bits 

New  market  frontiers  will  be  opened 
in  the  post-war  world  for  various  prod¬ 
ucts  raised  on  American  farms.  New 
industrial  uses,  as  well  as  more  com¬ 
plete  utilization  for  livestock  feeding 
and  human  food,  will  place  field  corn 
well  up  in  the  forefront  of  these  ex¬ 
panded  programs.  Anticipating  the 
golden  future  of  corn.  New  Idea,  Inc., 
Coldwater,  Ohio,  has  prepared  a  book¬ 
let  on  this  important  subject.  Free 
copies  are  available  to  all  persons 
requesting  it  from  the  company. 


It  may  seem  some  time  before  fly 
time  will  be  with  us  again.  However, 
even  during  the  winter,  there  are  often 
quite  a  few  flies  in  some  buildings.  In 
any  case,  if  every  one  waits  until  the 
spring  to  order  needed  equipment  to 
kill  and  control  flies,  many  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  go  without,  because  of 
shortages.  After  proper  sanitary  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  taken,  automatic  fly 
control  by  use  of  electrified  screens  and 
traps  have  been  found  to  be  very  effec¬ 
tive.  The  Detjen  Corporation,  303 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  will,  on 
application  to  them,  send  a  copy,  with¬ 
out  charge,  of  an  interesting  folder 
called,  “Automatic  Fly  Control.” 


Socks,  suits,  dresses,  blankets  and  all 
such  materials  made  from  wool  or  com¬ 
binations  of  wool  and  other  fibers,  can 
now  be  treated  with  a  commercial 
product  that  will  prevent  shrinkage. 
Materials  so  treated  do  not  become 
matted  and  thus  their  original  appear¬ 
ance  and  feel  is  preserved.  This  prod¬ 
uct  is  now  being  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  for  treating  woolen  goods.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Calco  Chemical  Divi¬ 
sion  of  American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  revised  com¬ 


plete,  Henry  and  Morrison . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Sheep, 

Horiacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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DON^T  SPREAD 
YOUR  CHICK 
DOLLARS  • 


QUALITY  CHICKS  mean  much  to  your 
success  as  a  pouitryman.  Good  chicks 
from  well-bred,  healthy  stock  have  a 
better  chance  to  live  .  .  .  and  grow  .  .  . 
and  lay  .  . .  and  they  are  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  good  management  and  good 
care.  Don't,  therefore,  spread  your 
chick  dollars  too  thin.  Buy  quality  in¬ 
stead  of  quantity  in  the  chicks  you  start. 


Quality  food  is  also  important  for  qual¬ 
ity  feed  helps  good  chicks  make  the  most  of 
their  inheritance.  Larro  Chick  Builder  has 
the  qualities  which  help  your  chicks  make 
good. 

pound  of  Larro  is  made  from 
sound,  wholesome,  high  quality  ingredients 
which  are  combined  to  supply  nutrients 
chicks  need  for  rapid,  economical  growth 
and  development. 

Making  such  a  feed  is  not  new  to  Gen- 
eral  Mills.  For  many  years  General  Mills 
Larro  Research  Farm  has  been  testing  feeds 
and  feeding  methods  with  the  sole  objective 
of  helping  Larro  feeders  to  raise  better 
chicks.  Larro  Chick  Builder  and  Larro  Egg 
Mash  formulas  have  the  approval  of  Larro 
research  and  the  Larro  feeding  program  is 


based  on  years  of  actual  testing  and  experi¬ 
ence  ...  a  combination  that’s  hard  to  beat. 

When  you  raise  your  chicks  the  labor- 
saving  Larro  way,  you  have  only  two  mashes 
to  buy— instead  of  three.  Simply  feed  Larro 
Chick  Builder  with  hand  fed  grains,  as  di¬ 
rected,  for  the  first  12  weeks.  Then,  change 
to  Larro  Egg  Mash  and  grains,  both  hopper 
fed  to  maturity.  See  the  Larro  dealer  near 
you. 

GENERAL  MILLS 
Larro  Feerk 

MINNEAPOLIS  DEPT.  3  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 

REE 

You’ll  find  the  free,  32-page  Larro 
Chick  Book  helpful  in  planning 
5’our  1945  poultry  program.  Con¬ 
tains  many  practical  suggestions  on 
management  and  care.  Illustrated. 

Write  any  office  of  General  Mills, 

Larro  Feeds,  listed  above. 
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Ask  Yoof  Deal 

and  Tendep.i 


^^HERE’S  no  substitute  for  the  Morton  Way  of  Curing  Meat 
.  for  the  safe,  uniform  cure  it  gives  from  rind  to  bone, 
for  the  wonderful  flavor  it  imparts  to  hams,  shoulders,  bacon. 

Try  it  yourself  this  year.  Join  the  million  and  more  farm  fami¬ 
lies  who  use  this  method.  Know  as  they  do  the  satisfaction 
and  assurance  of  preventing  bone-taint,  off-flavor,  wasted  meat. 

Simply  pump  your  meat  with  Morton’s  Tender-Quick  dissolved 
in  water.  This  fast-acting  curing  pickle  starts  the  cure  at  the 
bone,  where  bone-taint  and  off -flavor  are  most  likely  to  develop 
first.  Then  rub  with  Morton’s  Sugar-Cure  which  strikes  in,  cur¬ 
ing  toward  the  center,  and  gives  a  sweet-as-a-nut  smoke  flavor. 

Several  months  from  now,  when  you  take  down  the  first  ham 
or  bacon  of  the  season’s  cure,  you’ll  agree  that  you’ve  got  the 
best-tasting  meat  you  ever  had.  Months  later,  when  you  take 
down  the  last  one,  you’ll  say  it’s  been  the  best-keeping  as  well. 


•k  Cure  Meat  the  Safe,  Sure  Morton  Way  k 


FIRST... 

Dissolve  Morton's 
Tender-Quick  in 
water  to  make  a 
rich,  fast-acting 
curing  pickle,  and 
pump  this  pickle  into  shoulders  and 
hams  along  the  bones.  This  starts  the 
cure  INSIDE— prevents  bone-taint,  off- 
flavor,  and  under-cured  spots.  Helps 
assure  a  safe,  sure,  uniform  cure. 


Finest  Home-Curing 
Book  ever  published, 
over  100  pages . . . 
10c  postpaid 

More  than  200  pic¬ 
tures,  charts,  dia¬ 
grams  —  complete 
directions  on  how  to  butcher,  cure, 
make  sausage,  Canadian  Bacon,  corned 
beef,  smoke  turkey,  and  other  meat 
specialties.  No  other  book  like  iti  Write 
today  —  send  10  cents  in  coin. 


THEN... 

Rub  with  Mor¬ 
ton's  Sugar- 
Cure.  This  com¬ 
plete  sugar  cur- 
I  ing  salt  strikes 

I  in  from  the  OUTSIDE  —  gives  a  thor- 
I  ough  cure  and  rich  wood-smoke  flavor. 
I  Morton's  Tender-Quick  and  Sugar-Cure, 
I  used  together,  give  results  you  can 
I  get  in  no  other  way. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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FOR  DELICIOUS 
SAUSAGE 

Morton's  Sausage  Sea¬ 
soning  contains  salt, 
peppers,  sage  and  other 
spices— perfectly  blend¬ 
ed  and  ready  to  use. 
lust  mix  with  the  meat 
and  grind.  No  measur¬ 
ing  or  guesswork . . .  the 
same  perfectly  flavored  sausage  every  time. 


MORTON  SALT  CO. 


Chicago.  Illinois 


When  winter  comes,  let  me  remember  A  sudden  rabbit  as  he  scurries 
Wine-colored  oak  leaves  in  September;  Through  fallen  leaves  as  brown  a3 
The  bittersweet  festooned  with  berries;  leather. 

Thistles  and  goldenrod  in  feather. 

Wild  asters  like  a  smoky  haze 
In  the  burnished  copper  of  autumn 
days; 

Of  warmth  and  mellowness  my  heart 
will  sing, 

And  I’ll  ix)t  mind  the  cold,  remembering. 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


Spotlight  on  the  Apple 

If  there  is  a  more  versatile  fruit  than 
the  apple,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is. 
Today  the  apple  pie  is,  as  it  should  be, 
the  great  American  dessert.  Apple 
recipes  have  been  a  hobby  of  mine  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  our  large  fam¬ 
ily  is  my  testing  board  for  the  new  ones 
that  I  try.  Jlere  are  some  that  have 
Deen  passed  by  my  “Taste-Testing 
Board  of  Directors.” 

Consider,  for  instance,  just  a  plain 
apple  pie.  Here  are  a  few  things  you 
can  do  to  make  it  different.  Fill  a  pas¬ 
try  shell  with  thinly  sliced  apples  and 
use  one  tablespoon  of  flour  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  one  cup  sugar.  Mix  the  flour 
■horoughly  with  the  sugar.  Sprinkle 
'he  apples  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg 
and  dot  with  butter.  Put  on  top  crust 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  of  425°  F.  for  45 
minutes.  That  is  your  plain  basic  apple 
Die,  and  there’s  none  better.  Sugar, 
however,  is  scarce,  so  you  can  substi¬ 
tute  1  cup  of  Cuban  cane  sugar  syrup 
for  the  sugar,  or  use  %  cup  white  corn 
syrup  and  Vi  cup  white  sugar.  If  you 
do  this,  use  a  little  more  flour  in  the 
pie,  or  use  a  tablespoon  of  quick  tapi¬ 
oca  to  absorb  the  extra  liquid. 

■To  vary  the  above  recipe,  use  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  if  the  apples  are 
lacking  in  flavor.  For  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  flavor,  save  the  juice  from  a  can 
of  pineapple  and  add  this  juice  to  the 
pie.  The  result  is  really  delicious.  An 
other  delicious  flavor  is  produced  by 
adding  the  juice  of  an  orange  to  your 
apple  pie  before  baking. 

Instead  of  using  a  top  crust,  you  may 
use  strips  of  pastry  for  a  different  sort 
of  pie.  A  slightly  different  flavor  will 
be  found  and  time  will  be  saved  if  you 
do  not  peel  the  apples  before  slicing 
ihem  for  pies.  Try  it  sometime  when 
you’re  in  a  hurry.  Still  another  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  apple  pie  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  omitting  the  top  crust  and 
baking  in  a  hot  over  425°  F.  until  the 
apples  are  tender.  Remove  from  the 
oven  and  cover  the  apples  with  halved 
marshmallows.  Reduce  oven  heat  to 
325°  F.  and  brown  the  marshmallows. 
Serve  warm. 

For  a  new  taste  thrill,  try  sour 
cream  apple  pie:  2  tablespoons  flour. 
Vs  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  sugar,  1  egg,  1 
cup  sour  cream,  V2  teaspoon  vanilla,  2 
cups  apples  finely  chopped.  Sift  dry 
ingredients  together.  Add  egg,  cream 
and  vanilla,  and  beat  until  smooth.  Add 
apples  and  mix  well.  Pour  into  pastry 
lined  pie  pan.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  of  400 
to  425°  F.  for  15  minutes,  then  reduce 
heat  to  350°  F.  and  bake  30  minutes. 
Remove  from  the  oven  and  sprinkle 
the  following  topping  over  the  pie:  //s 
cup  sugar.  Vs  cup  flour,  1  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  and  Vi  cup  butter.  These  in¬ 
gredients  are  mixed  thoroughly  before 
sprinkling  over  the  pie.  It  is  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  oven  and  baked  at  400 
to  425°  F.  for  ten  minutes  more. 

For  my  raisin  apple  pie,  I  use  3  ap¬ 
ples,  1  cup  water,  y>  cup  sugar,  %  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1 
cup  seedless  raisins,  1  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter.  Pare,  core  and  slice  the  apples. 
Add  water  and  boil  5  minutes.  Then 
cool.  Blend  sugar  'with  flour,  cinnamon 
and  raisins.  Mix  with  apples  and  pour 
into  pastry  lined  pie  pan.  Dot  with 
butter.  Cover  with  strips  of  pastry  and 
bake  45  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  at 
475°  F.  MRS.  L.  c. 


Ridding  House  of  Roaches 

You  don’t  know  how  good  it  seemed 
to  see  The  Rural  New-Yorker  out  here 
in  California  and  the  same  headdress 
it  has  worn  ever  since  we  first  took  it. 
This  is  one  thing  that  has  not  “gone 
modern,”  and  I  like  it. 

We  came  here  from  Michigan  eight 
years  ago  but  can’t  get  much  further 
west  now.  Our  family  started  in  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  and  on 
Long  Island,  and  we  kept  on  .  moving 
west.  Perhaps  that  was  a  mistake. 

A  reference  to  cockroaches  in  a  re¬ 
cent  “Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres” 
reminded  me  of  the  trouble  we  had 
with  them  once.  My  brother  brought 
one  home  in  his  dinner  pail  from  the 
shop  where  he  worked.  In  a  day  or 
two,  there  were  literally  hundreds  of 
these  pests  in  the  kitchen  of  a  new 
house  he  had  just  built.  We  tried  every¬ 
thing  but  finally  got  out  of  the  house 
and  burned  sulphur.  That  really  killed 

Long  live  The  Rural  New-Yorker! 
I’m  using  recipes  I  copied  years  ago. 

California.  MRS.  F.  T. 


Floor  Problems 

Many  people  take  care  of  their  own 
floors,  and  with  no  outside  assistance, 
spread  the  paint,  stain,  varnish  or  wax 
finish  themselves.  But  there  are  times 
when  even  the  most  expensive  floor- 
finishes  do  not  produce  the  expected 
results.  At  such  times,  it  is  natural  to 
blame  the  finish,  although  it  is  likely 
that  conditions  exist  that  affect  its 
efficiency. 

The  floor  may  be  so  cold  that  the 
paint  or  varnish  will  not  take  hold,  but 
will  “crawl,”  or  leave  the  brush  in  min¬ 
ute  drops  For  best  results,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  and  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  should  be  between  70  or  80 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

If  the  floor  is  greasy,  wash  it  in  hot 
water;  otherwise,  the  finishing  material 
will  not  soak  into  the  floor  nor  will  it 
wear  satisfactorily. 

An  old  floor  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed,  and  afterward  washed  in 
clean,  warm  water.  Otherwise,  the 
soap  that  has  entered  the  surface  of 
the  wood  may  prevent  the  paint  or  var¬ 
nish  from  spreading  properly.  This  is 
especially  true  of  an  old  painted  floor, 
which  will  not  absorb  the  soapy  water. 
The  water  evaporates  and  leaves  a 
film  of  soap. 

Never  paint  or  varnish  a  floor  except 
when  it  is  perfectly  dry;  dampness  will 
prevent  the  finishing  material  from 
taking  a  good  hold. 

Sometimes  the  finish  will  not  spread 
easily.  If  every  apparent  condition 
seems  favorable,  you  can  perhaps  re¬ 
move  the  difficulty  by  going  over  the 
floor  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  tur¬ 
pentine  or  gasoline.  There  is  sometimes 
a  precipitation  of  greasy  dust  in  rooms 
in  which  food  has  been  prepared,  and 
in  houses  that  have  been  closed  and 
unventilated  for  several  weeks,  or  fn. 
localities  where  bituminous  coal  is 
used.  If  a  painted  or  varnished  floor 
is  to  be  refmished,  it  should  first  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed,  and  after  it  has 
become  perfectly  dry,  should  be  well 
sandpapered,  and  then  wiped  with  a 
cloth  dampened  with  turpentine  or 
gasoline  in  order  to  remove  the  dust 
caused  by  the  use  of  the  sandpaper. 

J.  w.  w. 


Helpful  Hints 

Brown  sugar  often  becomes  hard  and 
lumpy,  and  we  always  seem  to  find  it 
that  way  just  when  we  want  to  use  it. 
Here  is  a  helpful  trick.  When  you  plan 
to  use  brown  sugar  in  a  recipe,  get  out 
the  sugar  an  hour  or  so  ahead  of  time, 
measure  the  necessary  amount  into  a 
bowl  and  cover  the  bowl  tightly  with  a 
heavy  cloth  wrung  out  of  water.  When 
you  are  ready  to  use  it,  the  sugar  will 
be  soft  and  free  from  lumps. 


Those  of  us  who  wear  eyeglasses  are 
often  troubled  by  having  our  glasses 
steam  up  when  we  come  into  a  warm 
place  after  being  out  in  the  cold.  We 
have  found  an  easy  way  to  prevent  this. 
Rub  your  fingertips  over  a  moist  cake 
of  toilet  soap,  and  then  run  them 
gently  on  your  glasses,  until  you  get  a 
film  of  soap  on  the  lenses.  Now  polish 
them  carefully  with  a  little  soft  tissue 
paper  or  a  clean,  soft  cloth.  Your 
glasses  will  be  sparkling  clean,  and  they 
won’t  steam  up.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  do 
this  every  time  you  clean  your  glasses 
during  cold  weather. 


If  you  are  peeling  onions,  here’s  a 
trick  to  prevent  them  from  smelling 
up  your  hands  for  hours  afterwards. 
Just  rub  a  little  table  salt  all  over  your 
hands,  rubbing  it  gently  into  your  fin¬ 
gertips.  Then  rinse  in  cool  water.  c.  H. 


The  Bookshelf 

Nutrition  Simplified — By  Alice  Brad¬ 
ley,  of  Miss  Farmer’s  Cookery,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Winefred  B.  Loggans,  Home 
Economist,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Scien¬ 
tific  meal  planning  can  be  readily  done 
by  the  tested  and  easily  prepared  meth¬ 
ods  presented  in  this  new  48-page  book. 
A  daily  reminder  list  of  proper  foods 
to  buy  is  given,  with  careful  considera¬ 
tion  and  discussions  relative  to  the 
energy  foods,  proteins,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals  and  cereals.  A  number  of  recipes 
and  menus  are  offered  that  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  making  up  a  tasty  and 
well-balanced  meal. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $1.00.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 
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Post-War  Job 

After  the  war 
there*!!  be  more 
of  those  good  old 


r  irmieu^ 

^  FARM  C.W  HOME  ^ 

k.  PRODUCTS^ 


•  Sealed  First-Aid  and  Family  Med¬ 
icines,  Spices,  Champion  Flavoring 
Extracts,  Food  Products,  Toiletries, 
Soaps,  Household  Necessities,  Insec¬ 
ticides,  Livestock  and  Poultry  Pre¬ 
parations,  Brushes,  Brooms,  Mops. 

★Right  now  nearly  half  of  our 
production  goes  to  the  Armed 
Forces  with  the  result  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  serve  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  old  customers,^ 

•  •  •—  When  Victory  is  won,  v^Ml 
again  be  producing  full  time  for 
peace  and  will  have  need  for  more 
Dealers  (men  and  women  with  cars) 
to  call  on  and  supply  farmers.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  pleasant,  good¬ 
paying  steady  job  after  the  war, 
write  us  for^free  particulars  NOW ! 
No  previous  experience  necessary. 


Fursf-McNess  Company 

Established  1908 

Dept.  ISIK  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Syrup,  at  Home 

No  Cooking,  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother 
probably  used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  dependable  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried,  you’ll  swear 
by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble.  Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2 
cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  water  for  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  need¬ 
ed — ^it’s  so  easy!  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or 
liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  21/2  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full 
pint  of  truly  splendid  cough  medicine,  and 
gives  you  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  amazing  for  quick 
action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  promptly.  It 
loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  and  helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy  and  lets  you  get  rest¬ 
ful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known  for 
its  prompt  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  mem¬ 
branes.  Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in 
every  way. 


Tired  Kidneys 

Often  Bring 
Sleepiess  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don’t 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  mght&  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
ne^ect  this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  pumness  tmder  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


MMles 

~LSters| 

Witt-Resistant 

Favorites  ail  over  the 
nation  — Red,  White,/ 
Blue,  Pink,  Purple 
— alOe-Packet  of  each, 
all  S  postpaid  for  lOe. , 
Send  dime  today, 

’s  Seed  Book  FREE 
Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
tnd  Sowers.  Have  a  garden— grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  ( 

334  Mauls  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.' 


QUINTUPLET  APPLES 

Bearing  5  different  kinds,  all  on  the 
same  tree.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Speaking  of  Babies 

How  does  the  baby  grow?  When 
should  he  sit  up  alone?  When  talk  and 
when  begin  to  walk?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  all  mothers  seek  answers  to. 

There  are  no  answers  that  fit  babies 
one  and  all.  Each  infant  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  has  tendencies  peculiar  to 
himself  and  develops  accordingly.  Many 
mothers  worry  needlessly  because  their 
sons  or  daughters  do  not  sit  up,  walk 
or  talk  at  certain  points  along  the  first 
two  years’  route.  Other  mothers  seem 
to  feel  that  they  have  prodigies  because 
their  little  ones  show  certain  signs  at 
what  is  thought  to  be  a  very  early 
age.  Such  comparisons  are  not  good 
in  babyhood.  The  child  who  seems 
precocious  at  one  year  may  appear 
much  less  advanced  at  two  than  the 
one  who  seemed  “backward”  at  twelve 
months.  The  thin  infant  may  become  a 
stout,  sturdy  boy  or  girl;  the  plump 
baby  may  be  tall  and  slender  later  bn. 

Not  all  babies  cut  their  teeth  at  the 
same  time.  The  mother’s  diet  before 
the  baby’s  birth;  the  baby’s  diet  after 
birth  and  heredity  all  help  decide  when 
the  first  teeth  shall  appear. 

A  baby  has  his  first  teeth  several 
months  before  we  can  see  them.  Indeed 
he  has  them  long  before  we  see  the 
baby  himself.  For  the  teeth  begin  to 
develop  as  early  as  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy  and  the  first  set  is  hidden 
away  in  the  baby’s  pink  gums  when 
he  is  born. 

Now  the  beauty  and  strength  of  all 
teeth  depend  upon  how  they  are  nour¬ 
ished.  For  development,  they  need 
large  amounts  of  certain  mineral  foods. 
Principal  among  these  are  calcium,  bet¬ 
ter  known  perhaps  as  lime,  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  These  two  minerals  must  be 
supplied  to  the  baby  before  birth 
through  the  diet  of  his  mother-to-be. 
If  her  diet  lacks  a  quantity  sufficient. 
Nature  will  drain  the  mother’s  own 
teeth,  because  youth  must  be  served. 
That  is  why  there  was  once  the  belief 
that  “a  tooth  for  every  child”  was  a 
sacrifice  every  mother  must  make. 

After  the  baby  has  been  born,  his 
own  diet  must  meet  his  dental  needs. 
Milk  supplies  an  abundance  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  minerals,  but  in  order  that  the 
calcium  may  be  fully  utilized.  Vitamin 
D  must  also  be  provided.  That  is  why 
the  doctor  prescribes  lots  of  sunshine 
every  day  and  cod  liver  oil  twice  a  day, 
and  adds  orange  juice  and  tomato  juice 
to  the  diet  early.  These  are  all  mea¬ 
sures  which  help  the  little  one  prepare 
to  cut  strong,  sturdy  teeth. 

Next  to  food,  sleep  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  the  health  of  a  little 
baby.  Proper  sleep  habits  should  be 
formed  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
life  and  never  be  broken.  The  baby 
should  learn  to  fall  off  to  sleep  without 
being  rocked,  wheeled  or  cuddled.  He 
should  learn  to  sleep  alone.  If  he  sleeps 
with  his  mother,  he  will  be  disturbed 
and  he  may  be  accidentally  smothered. 

The  habit  of  sleeping  peacefully  on 
despite  the  fiash  of  a  light  or  the  sound 
of  voices  should  also  be  acquired.  The 
habit  of  taking  his  daytime  naps  on 
schedule  is  important  and  should  not 
be  upset  by  callers  or  fond  relatives. 

The  habit  of  not  awaking  between  the 
hours  of  six  in  the  evening  and  six 
a.  m.  should  by  all  means  be  encour¬ 
aged.  During  the  first  six  months,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  probably  want  to  be  fed 
about  10  p.  m.  He  should  not  be  played 
with  at  this  time;  else  he  will  get  too 
wide  awake.  After  the  first  few  weeks, 
the  2  a.  m.  feeding  can,  and  should  be, 
omitted.  The  sooner  a  wee  one  learns 
to  sleep  all  night  long  without  having 
any  attention,  the  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Parents  and  babies  alike  thrive 
best  on  a  good  night’s  sleep. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Southern  Chicken  Recipes 

Nothing  tastes  better  than  chicken 
and  when  its  Southern  Fried  Chicken, 
the  way  my  mother  taught  me  to  fix 
it,  it  just  can’t  be  beat.  This  was  her 
recipe  and  I  still  use  it. 

One  young  chicken,  cups  sifted 
flour,  ^  teaspoon  salt,  dash  of  pepper, 
1 teaspoons  baking  powder,  1  egg, 
’4  cup  milk.  Cut  up  chicken  and  stew 
until  tender;  drain,  dry  and  cool.  Mix 
and  sift  flour,  salt,  pepper  and  baking 
powder  together.  Beat  eggs  and  add 
milk.  Combine  liquids  with  dry  in¬ 
gredients.  Dip  each  piece  of  seasoned 
chicken  into  batter  and  fry  in  hot  deep 
fat  until  brown.  Serve  hot.  If  the 
chicken  is  very  young,  it  does  not  have 
to  be  precooked. 

Southern  Stewed  Chicken  With  Rice 

Choose  a  stewing  chicken;  dress  and 
cut  it  up,  seasoning  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  Heat  2  tablespoons  of  butter  in  a 
stew  kettle  and  add  the  chicken  and  1 
slice  diced  ham.  Cover  this  tightly  and 
let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Mean¬ 
while  get  these  ingredients  ready;  1 
small  onion  minced,  1  green  pepper 
chopped,  and  1  sprig  parsley  chopped; 
add  these  and  let  them  brown;  add  then 
114  cups  canned  tomatoes,  and  4  okra 
pods,  sliced  if  you  have  them.  Add  3 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  let  this 
mixture  simmer  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  for  2  hours.  Cook  a  bowl  of  rice 
to  go  with  it.  Serve  in  soup  bowls  with 
a  generous  amount  of  rice  added. 

The  secret  of  good  stewed  chicken  is 
to  simmer,  not  boil.  mrs.  l.  s. 
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GASSY 

STOMACH? 


•  Y*  "•••.y  viiuusiuna.^  nave  useQ  I* 

BISDA  for  comforting  relief  of  gas  pa 
bloat,  acid  indigestion,  sour  stomach 
hyperacidity.  Farr 
PAN-BISOA  is  not  a  laxative,  also  reii< 
painful  diarrhea  —  What  a  joy  to  eat 
comfort  again. 


At  your  druggist  In  60c  and  $1.00  sizes. 
If  he  is  temporarily  out  of  PAN-BI.SDA,  mail 
us  $1.00  or  we  ship  C.O.D.  at  $1.15  for 
large  economy  size.  Write  today  for  prompt 
relief.- The  Frye  Co.,  Watertown  <72)  Mass. 


PAN-BiSDA 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security: 
In  inany  cMes  almost  og  well  as  with  natural 
teeth,  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  60c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  lOe  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.p,  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  3103-A,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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BEACON  Feeding  Plan^^ 


Beacon>Fed  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels.  There  ore  3,000  fine 
breeding  New  Hampshire  hens 
at  fhe  Sorion  farm. 


Mr.  Warren  Sonan  is  proud 
of  the  results  of  Beacon-Plan 
Feeding. 


Ti/e'ZUc 


82%  FIRST  QUALITY  CHICKS 
From  All  Eggs  Set 

Less  Than  2%  Chick  Mortality 


WARREN  SARIAN— owner  of  WARREN  SARIAN  FAR^I 
HATCHERY,  Hamilton,  N.  J.,  breeder  of  New  Hampshires  and 
Cross  Rocks — is  another  user  of  BEACON  feeds  who  is  .so 
pleased  with  results  that  he  writes  us  the  success  story  of 
BEACON  Feeding  Plan  at  his  plant.  BEACON  Feeds,  used 
throughout  the  program,  help  him  to  get  high  hatchability  of 
first  quality  chicks  and,  adds  Mr.  Sarian,  “We  hatch  10  months 
a  year.” 


BEACON  COMPLETE  STARTING  RATION,  needing  only 
water  and  grit  as  supplements,  for  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  chick’s 
life,  d^es  the  job  as  shown  by  the  low  mortality  rate  of  less  than 
2%  average,  as  reported  by  Sarian  customers.  Profitable  opera¬ 
tion  demands  a  low  mortality  rate  in  chicks — BEACON  Feeds 
from  the  very  beginning  help  you  build  a  healthy  flock — a  high- 
production  flock. 


EGG  PRODUCTION,  re¬ 
ports  Mr.  Sarian,  reaches 
80%  at  the  peak,  and  a  60% 
average.  This  successful  raiser 
sums  up  successful  operation 
as  follows: 

"A  healthy  flock,  plus  whole¬ 
some,  nourishing  BEACON  Feed, 


should  moke 
profitable." 


poultry  keeping 


Newest  unit  of  fhe 
Sarian  plant  is  the 
hotchery,  in  foreground, 
with  on  incubator  ca¬ 
pacity  of  46,400  eggs. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 


6-month  old  New 
Hompshire  pullets 
show  the  flock-wide 
benefits  of  Beacon 
Feeding. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

beauties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Sheoherds,  Shepherds 
and  Police  crossed,  females,  $7.  Males,  $11.  Also  Bat 
Terriers.  White  Spitz,  Beagles  and  Fox  Terriers. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  R.  D.  2.  TANEYTOWN,  MD. 

ST.  BERNARD  A.K.C.  PUPS 

These  are  from  my  best  stock.  2  Black  AKC  Cooker 
Spaniel  females,  3  mos. ;  Collie,  Shepherds  and  1  litter 
cross-bred  Collie-Bemard.  Edna  Gladstone,  Andes,  N.Y. 

SJolg>x>1[XG>tiT€3Lss 

Pups;  $6  females,  $12  males.  Order  from  adv. 
Shipped  C.  O.  I). 

L.  BARNUM,  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

UNREGISTERED  purebred  German  Shepherd  (police) 
Puppies,  the  dog  of  today.  Guards,  watches,  as  for 
leading  the  blind,  $25.00  up.  Place  orders  early, 

A.  SECHLER  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

Sound  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES  ready  to  ship. 
Smooth  Fox  Terriers:  small  and  medium.  Cooker 
Spaniels;  all  colors.  E.  Pointers;  one  male  Scottie 
one  year  old.  Fox  and  Coon  Hounds. 

CHRIS  ROBINSON,  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

TC^tTBEBRED  COCKEK  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
iJk  Non-Regnstered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


20  English  Shepherds;  white  Ollles;  Scotch  Shepherds; 
trained  dogs;  Rat  Terriers.  Priced  reasonalde. 

ROBERT  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


GOATS 

•SAANEN  BUCKO 

Registered;  Hornless;  $35:  5  months  old. 

COLDWELL,  CROMPOUND  STREET 

R.  0.  NO.  3,  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

American  Dairy  Goat  News,  Richmond,  Va.,  $1 
yearly,  is  a  modern,  helpful,  attractive  month¬ 
ly  magazine.  You  will  enjoy  it.  SWISS  GOAT 
CLUB,  Estacada,  Ore.,  will  start  you  in  goats. 

NUBIANS  all  registered  purehreds,  bred  does  and  kids, 
liandsome,  brown  doe  freshening  Jan.  6;  advanced 
registry  breeding.  PRESNIKOFF,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  GOAT  NEWS,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $1  yearly,  gives  practical  information  on  milk 
goats.  January  issue  on  care  of  dam  and  kids  at  birth. 

HEAVY  MILKING  SAANEN  GOATS,  bred  and  un¬ 
bred.  Also  1944  DOE  KIDS.  Prices  reasonable. 

TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM,  WANTAGH,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

English  Shepherd  pups,  low'  heel  strikers,  bom  heelers, 
registered  males.  $15;  females,  $12;  non -registered 
males,  $7;  females,  $5.  Jos.  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ''•tr.VmTpr."" 

KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO.  ME.,  want  strong, 
healthy  PUPPIES.  Will  buy  all  year  round. 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Firms?  Haitinirs*“N.*Y! 

arg _ _  —  From  heel  drivers,  irthar 

9nepnCra  rups  GUMa.  OaKalb  jBneU»a,N.T 

Wanted — ^Puppies  of  all  breeds.  State  fully.  HEINTZE 
KENNELS,  232-15  Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurettofl,  L.1.,N.  Y. 

FOR  SAUE:  Airedale;  11  months  old.  Extra  nice. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 


Feeding  Pullet  Layers 

The  feed  situation  has  eased  some¬ 
what  so  that  poultrymen  .are  now 
obtaining  a  better  quality  of  needed 
ingredients  in  their  mash  feeds.  This 
is  especially  important  with  pullet  lay¬ 
ers  because  the  mash  contains  and  can 
provide  the  only  source  of  extra  min¬ 
erals,  vitamins  and  proteins.  Recent 
investigations  show  that  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  ground  wheat  in  the  mash 
in  place  of  wheat  by-products,  it  should 
be  coarsely  ground.  Wheat  bran  should 
be  used  in  mash  used  for  layers. 

As  to  feeding  whole  grain,  the  recent 
report  of  Kennard  and  Chamberlin  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  brings 
out  the  point  that  the  whole  grain  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  as  exacting  as  is  the 
case  with  mash.  They  mention  the 
fact  that  while  corn,  oats  and  barley 
are  generally  preferable,  their  respec¬ 
tive  use  can  be  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  availability. 

They  state  that  from  the  point  of 
feeding  value  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  various  grains,  except 
that  yellow  corn  contains  vitamin  A, 
which  can,  however,  be  provided  from 
other  sources.  The  greatest  liability  in 
changing  from  one  grain  or  combina¬ 
tion  to  another  with  which  the  birds 
are  unfamiliar,  is  that  during  the 
change-over  period  they  may  reduce 
their  grain  consumption  while  becom¬ 
ing  accustomed  to  the  change.  This 
may  interfere  with  the  rate  of  growth 
or  egg  production.  If,  however,  the 
change  can  be  anticipated  so  that  the 
birds  can  be  gradually  familiarized 
with  the  new  grain  during  a  one  to 
three-week  period,  while  the  old  grain 
is  yet  available,  the  change  can  then 
be  made  without  complications. 

For  the  first  few  days  or  a  week,  the 
new  grain  can  be  used  about  half  and 
half  with  the  old,  after  which  the  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  made  up  of  one-fourth  old 
and  three-fourths  new.  Moreover,  when 
breaking  the  birds  in  on  a  new  grain, 
it  is  well  to  scatter  some  of  the  new 
whole  grain  over  the  top  of  the  mash 
in  the  feeders,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  thus  help  get  them  familiar  with  it. 
Then,  if  a  change  becomes  necessary, 
the  birds  will  already  be  prepared  for 
it.  Chickens  are  extremely  cautious 
about  eating  grain  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar.  That  is  why  interference 
in  growth  or  egg  production  may  fol¬ 
low  a  sudden  change  to  another  grain, 
rather  than  to  a  difference  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  grain.  To  familiarize 


Dairy  Goats  Need  Good  Feed 

There  is  a  general  and  widespread 
fallacy  among  the  non-initiated  that  a 
goat  will  eat  anything.  Many  people 
still  believe,  unthoughtfully,  that"  a  goat 
is  able  to  subsist  on  tin  cans,  waste 
paper  and  the  family  wash.  The  dairy 
goat  is  really  an  aristocrat,  far  removed 
from  the  comic  character  of  Hogan’s 
Alley  in  the  funny  papers.  She  is  the 
most  fastidious  and  dainty  of  eaters, 
and  will  not  touch  food  that  has  been 
tainted,  fouled  or  stepped  on.  We  have 
found  that  some  of  our  goats  will 
be  suspicious  if  even  one  ingredient  has 
been  changed  in  their  grain  ration,  and 
that  has  to  be  done  often  these  days, 
due  to  curtailment  of  many  grains. 

A  goat  will  manage  to  keep  alive  in 
a  sparse  brush  lot  or  a  poor  pasture, 
but  if  they  are  expected  to  produce  milk 
to  their  capacity,  they  must  be  fed  in 
a  manner  that  will  enable  them  to  pro¬ 
duce,  the  same  as  with  a  dairy  cow. 
Four  to  five  goats  can  be  fed  at  the 
same  cost  as  the  feeding  of  a  good 
milch  cow. 

In  keeping  our  milch  goats  up  to  milk 
capacity,  we  follow  proven  formulas  as 
closely  as  possible.  Of  course,  due  to 
war-time  contingencies,  it  is  often  nec¬ 
essary  to  substitute.  We  mix  our  own 
grain  ration,  100  lbs.  cracked  corn,  100 
lbs.  cracked  or  rolled  oats,  50  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  and  25  lbs.  oil  meal.  In  this  we 
add  iodized  salt  and  calcium  phosphate, 
to  the  extent  of  1  percent  each.  We 
feed  the  milking  does  from  IVz  lbs.  to 
2  lbs.  per  day  of  this  grain  mixture,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  individual  productions. 
Growing  kids  are  fed  up  to  1  lb.  per 
day.  They  have  hay  before  them  at  all 
times  when  in  their  stanchions,  and 
consume  an  average  of  3  lbs.  of  hay  a 
day.  A  good  grade  of  legume  or  alfalfa 
hay  is  best.  This  past  year,  our  hay 
crop  failed,  due  to  drought,  and  we  have 
had  to  buy  whatever  we  could  get.  We 
did  manage  to  secure  some  first  rate 
timothy.  We  feed  whatever  succulence 
we  can  get,  beets,  rutabagas  or  cull 
potatoes.  We  are  often  able  to  get  green 
vegetables,  tops  and  trimmings  from 
the  markets.  Corn  silage  is  also  good 
to  use,  if  available. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  change  the  feed¬ 
ing  habits  of  a  goat.  We  recently 
received  an  advance  registry  doe  that 
refused  our  home  mixed  grain  ration 
for  a  week.  She  would  sniff  at  the  feed 
pan  and  then  sulk  until  hungry  enough 
to  engage  herself  with  hay.  We  finally 
had  to  give  in  and  feed  her  a  mill  mixed 
formula.  In  this  we  put  a  little  of  our 
mixture,  increeising  it  until  she  is  now 
content  to  eat  what  the  rest  of  the  herd 
is  getting. 

Our  milking  does,  and  also  pregnant 
kids  and  does,  are  kept  in  stanchions, 
and  are  turned  out  in  a  sunny  hillside 
pasture  on  sunny  days.  The  bred  does 
are  put  into  kidding  pens  one  to  two 
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chickens  completely  with  a  strange 
grain  will  require  time  and  care  as 
mentioned.  When  there  is  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  grain  supplies,  chickens  should 
be  kept  familiar  with  all  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  grain  that  may  have  to  be 
used  later. 

Yellow  corn  has  the  advantage  over 
other  grains  in  that  it  contributes  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  highly  es¬ 
sential  vitamin  A  to  the  ration.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  yellow  corn  is  replaced 
by  other  grains,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  the  ration  without  yellow 
corn  contains  ample  vitamin  A  from 
other  sources,  such  as  green  feed,  high 
quality  legume  hay  or  meal  (prefer¬ 
ably  dehydrated),  or  vitamin  A  and  D 
feeding  oil.  The  feeding  oils  generally 
provide  vitamin  A,  as  well  as 
vitamin  D. 

Oats  of  good  quality  and  weight  are 
a  valuable  grain  for  feeding  layers. 
They  provide  nutritive  factors  which 
tend  to  improve  plumage,  and  also  aid 
in  the  prevention  or  control  of  feather 
picking  and  cannibalism  of  layers  con¬ 
fined  indoors.  When  oats  of  good  weight 
and  quality  are  available  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  they  should  constitute  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  food  intake  by 
layers.  It  is  generally  preferable  to 
feed  whole  rather  than  ground  oats  to 
layers.  Whole  oats  may  be  fed  by  the 
free-choice  method,  by  hand,  or  as  a 
whole  oats-mash  mixture.  Light-weight 
oats  are  not  desirable  for  free-choice 
feeding  because  of  the  birds’  refusal 
and  wastage  of  the  light  kernels  or 
empty  hulls.  When  necessary  to  feed 
light-weight  oats,  it  is  well  to  mix  them 
with  the  mash  and  feed  as  a  whole 
oats-mash  mixture.  In  so  doing,  there 
is  little  or  no  wastage  due  to  refusal  of 
the  birds  to  eat  the  light  oat  kernels  or 
empty  hulls. 

Wheat  is  available  for  poultry  feed¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  this  year’s  abundant 
crop.  Consequently,  poultrymen  now 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  feeding 
of  wheat  for  egg  production.  Chickens 
usually  prefer  wheat  to  any  other  grain. 
Owing  to  their  preference  for  wheat 
and  the  liability  of  their  failure  to  eat 
sufficient  mash,  it  is  not  considered 
advisable  to  feed  whole  wheat  by  the 
free  choice  method.  A  preferable 
method  is  to  feed  the  wheat  in  the 
evening  in  one-half  the  amount  of  total 
whole  corn  and  oats  being  consumed. 
If  wheat  is  the  only  whole  grain  being 
fed,  it  may  be  fed  in  the  evening  on 
top  of  the  mash  in  about  the  amount 
that  will  be  consumed  at  that  time. 


weeks  before  they  are  due  to  freshen, 
so  as  to  change  their  habits,  and  so  they 
will  not  be  fretful  at  kidding.  A  very 
important  rule  to  keep  in  mind,  is  that 
the  buck  must  be  kept  away  from  the 
herd  at  all  times,  or  the  milk  will  be 
tainted.  The  does  should  be  taken  to 
him  for  breeding,  then  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  deodorized  before  milking. 

Goat  keeping  today  is  a  meticulous 
occupation.  It  has  come  a  long  way 
since  Nanny  was  kept  in  the  coal  shed 
and  staked  out  in  the  vacant  lot  next 
door.  It  is  as  scientific  as  the  running 
of  a  high  class  dairy  could  be.  Much 
has  been  written  on  the  boon  of  goat’s 
milk  and  its  proven  benefits,  and  we 
are  confident  that  goat’s  milk  is  going 
to  grow  more  and  more  important  in 
the  dairy  industry.  j.  h. 

New  York. 

N.  F.  L.  Ass’ns  in  Northeast 
Elect  Advisory  Committee 

The  national  farm  loan  associations 
in  the  Northeast  have  selected  eleven 
men  as  members  of  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  review  the  new  Land  Bank 
financing  proposal.  The  full  details  of 
this  program  were  published  in  our 
November  1944  issue.  Elections  were 
made  by  association  directors  at  re¬ 
gional  meetings  held  throughout  the 
area.  The  advisory  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Maine — (Aroostook  County) 
Ernest  C.  Hoyt,  Fort  Fairfield  (Central 
and  Southern  Maine)  Ivan  M.  Scott, 
Waldoboro;  New  Hampshire — Fred  A. 
Lovering,  Manchester;  Vermont — Keitn 
N.  Pearson,  Middlebury;  Massachusetts 
— Alfred  G.  Lunn,  Halifax;  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut — Henry  F.  Joy, 
Woodstock,  Conn.;  New  York  (North¬ 
ern)  James  W.  Tuggey,  Ck)nstable, 
(Western)  Henry  Bower,  Angola,  (Cen¬ 
tral)  Edwin  P.  Smith,  Sherburne, 
(Long  Island  and  Hudson  Valley)  Clif¬ 
ford  E.  Kelsey,  Campbell  Hall;  and 
New  Jersey — Herman  C.  Demme, 
Sewell. 

This  advisory  committee  will  meet 
with  the  directors  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  in  Springfield  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19-20;  at  which  time  it  is  also 
expected  that  an  advisory  committee 
representing  all  the  Production  Credit 
Associations  in  the  Northeast  will  at¬ 
tend,  with  a  view  to  working  out  con¬ 
solidations,  where  practical,  of  the  farm 
loan  association  offices  in  as  many  local 
areas  as  possible  and  the  Production 
Credit  Association  offices. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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WHITI  ROCKS 

Ideal  for  beauty. 
High  egg  production 
and  meat  qualities 

Our  White  Rocks  make 
excellent  dressed  fowl, 
broilers  and  roosters — easy 
to  dress.  And  for  eggs — 
our  own  flock  production 
average  is  over  200  eggs 
per  bird. 

7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  White  Kecks  are  remarkably  disease- 
resistant.  Mortality  is  very  low. 

FBATHEKLAXD  CHICKS  arc  famous  for  their 
vitality,  quick  growth  and  development,  rapid 
feathering  and  early  maturity.  Just  the  chicks 
for  YOUR  war-time  production  and  profits.  Write 
for  folder  and  plan  to  order  early.  Demand  is 
heavy.  Write  today. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 


BOX  R 


SUDBURY,  MASS. 


MIgP 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 
ROCK  -  RED 

AMD 

RED-ROCK  CROSSES 


They’re  BRED  under  a  long-time  program  from  out¬ 
standing  matings— BRED  to  be  profit-makers.  That 
means  large  eggs  almost  from  the  start,  highest 
commercial  quality,  with  flock  averages  of  over  200 
eggs  each!  Healthy,  lively  chicks  that  develop 
quickly.  Excellent  livability  and  feathering. 
Breeders  are  N.  Y'. -U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Hatches  year  round.  Orders  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 

Box  R,  Middletown,  New  York 


OWN  [H I  [K^nmBBHjjlNGlM 


Sc&wegfei’s 


WORLD'S  i 
RECORDS 


pav  bigger  prukits 

Think  of  owning  chicks  directly  descend^  from 
World’s  Record  stock.  You  don’t  gamble  with  breeding 
like  this,  because  Schweeler’s  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks 
have  the  bred- In  ability  to  make  good.  All  flocks  are 
headed  by  males  directly  descended  from  200  to  324  egg 
record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  females  are 
2  to  S'  years  old — insures  you  stronger  chicks  with 
greater  livability.  Decide  now  to  raise  breeding  like 
this — costs  no  more,  but  pays  so  much  better. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  &  FREE  CATALOG 
Breeding  like  this  sells  fast,  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits.  Catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then 
act— -wu  ^ill  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

lome  of  "Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


act — you  will  see  how  good 


Blue  Comb 

Blue  comb,  or  pullet  disease,  has 
been  known  to  affect  flocks  in  New 
England  for  a  number  of  years.  No 
doubt  it  also  affects  birds  in  many 
other  places  in  this  country.  There  is, 
however,  some  confusion  as  to  just 
what  blue  comb  is,  because  other 
things  than  this  disease  may  cause  the 
head  and  comb  to  appear  blue;  hence 
the  name.  We  have,  for  example,  found 
cases  where  birds  had  all  the  symptoms 
of  blue  comb,  but  were  actually  af¬ 
fected  with  blackhead.  Some  of  its 
symptoms  also  resemble  cholera,  and 
might  be  confused  with  it  unless  diag¬ 
nosed  by  a  poultry  pathologist  as  blue 
comb. 

As  its  name  indicates,  birds  suffering 
from  blue  comb  usually  show  dark- 
colored  comb,  wattles  and  face.  They 
become  listless  and  inactive;  feed  con¬ 
sumption  drops  markedly,  as  does  pro¬ 
duction;  a  greenish -yellow  diarrhea  is 
prevalent,  and  the  feathers  below  the 
vent  may  be  stained  with  this  yellow 
material.  The  birds  stand  around  the 
water  receptacles  showing  thirst;  they 
become  dehydrated,  and  their  shanks 
may  appear  shriveled;  watery  crops 
may  also  be  prevalent.  On  post  mortem 
examination,  the  gut  is  liable  to  be 
filled  with  a  slimy  mucous,  and  the 
kidneys  are  usually  swollen  and 
streaked  with  white.  If  birds  are  lay¬ 
ing,  production  drops  to  a  low  level. 
Mortality  seldom  runs  over  5  to  10  per¬ 
cent.  As  this  disease,  in  the  epidemic 
stage,  is  a  hot  weather  disease,  a  spell 
of  cool  weather  will  greatly  help  check 
its  severity.  Chronic  cases  may,  of 
course,  appear  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

No  control  method  has  as  yet  been 
successful.  However,  a  variety  of  treat¬ 
ments  have  been  found  to  be  an  aid 
in  controlling  outbreaks.  Some  of  the 
more  successful  of  these  include  the 
use  of  a  blackstrap  molasses  mash, 
made  by  mixing  50  lbs.  bran,  50  lbs. 
rolled  oats,  10  lbs.  molasses  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  fed  as  a  crumbly 
mash.  Give  the  birds  what  they  will 
clean  up  in  three  to  four  hours  daily 
for  a  week;  or  mix  10  percent  molasses 
with  regular  mash  and  feed,  as  a  crum¬ 
bly,  moist  mash  as  above. 

Another  treatment  is  to  feed  copper 
sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  in  the  drinking 
water.  Dissolve  one-half  pound  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  in  one  gallon  of  water  for 
a  stock  solution.  Add  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  this  stock  solution  to  each  gallon 
of  drinking  water  on  alternate  days 
until  four  or  five  doses  have  been  ad¬ 
ministered.  Drs.  Scott  and  Jungherr  of 
Connecticut  University,  recommend  the 
use  of  either  potassium  chloride  or 
muriate  of  potash  as  follows;  One 
teaspoonful  of  potassium  chloride  or 
muriate  of  potash  in  each  gallon  of 
drinking  water  for  one  week.  If  the 
birds  are  still  sick,  feed  for  a  second 


WaysMe  Fan 

R.  I.  REDS 

This  Is  our  19th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  R.  I.  Reds.  4.000 
blood  tested  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own 
farm.  Our  birds  have  given  a  high  rate  of 
production  and  entire  satisfaction  to  a  host  of 
customers  throughout  the  East  and  South.  They 
have  also  made  very  excellent  records  in  Officlai 
Egg  Laying  contests  with  individual  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  This  is 
the  kind  of  stock  you  must  have  In  these 
uncertain  times. 

STRAIGHT  RUN  CHICKS,  SEXED  PULLETS 
and  SEXED  COCKERELS  AVAILABLE 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
WAYSIDE  FARM,  J,  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  U.S.R.O.P. 

AND 

N.Y.U.S.  CERTIFIED 

Large  Laying  Leghorns.  This 
Year  have  only  the  best.  Write 
to  us  before  you  buy. 

Chicks— Hatching  Eggs— Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 
Route  5,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


OHIO-U.  S.  APPROVES 

Mhite  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock-Eod  Hv 
brids,  English  Wilto  Leghorn  Chicks  at  a^actlw 
prices.  One  grade  and  one  price  for  each  breed  an( 
a  square  deal  for  every  customer. 

Wellington  Chick  Hatchery, _ Wellington.  Ohi< 

GROSS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Groses  heavy  laying  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  AVhit( 
Leghorns  Bishop  Strain  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks 
Reds,  \Miite  Giants  and  other  popular  breeds.  Blood 
tested  quality.  Send  for  two  free  books — Care  of  Foul 
try.  and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohli 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


fWe  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorn' 
Large  Hens  mated  with  B.  O.  P.  Males  Lo' 
prices  on  straight  run  Chicks  &  Pullets,  Cockerels.  $ 

tflscount  and  clrciilai 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pj 

Egg  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

30  doz.  small  or  large  lots,  cheap.  Flats  &  fillers  als< 
-  &  4  doz.  P  P  egg  boxes:  9c  stamps  for  free  samph 

NEW  JERSEY  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 

48  LEONARD  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY  7,  N.  J 


week  at  half  the  dose.  If  more  con¬ 
venient,  they  recommend  one-half  per¬ 
cent  of  potassium  chloride  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  mash  for  one  week.  Be  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  all  lumps  pulverized 
before  mixing  it  in  the  mash.  Succu¬ 
lent  tender  green  feed  has  also  been 
found  to  be  an  aid  in  some  instances. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  only  hope  of 
successful  preyention  of  this  disease  is 
based  on  research  work  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Waller  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  In  the  fall  of  1941,  Dr.  Waller 
isolated  a  virus  of  filterable  agent  from 
live,  sick  birds  affected  with  blue  comb. 
This  virus  has  since  been  carried 
through  260  generations  in  live  chick 
embryos.  A  vaccine  has  been  developed 
and  tested  out,  first  under  experimen¬ 
tal  conditions,  and  later  under  field 
conditions.  During  the  past  two  sum¬ 
mers,  about  61,000  birds  have  been 
vaccinated  on  New  Hampshire  poultry 
farms,  where  trouble  has  previously 
been  experienced  with  blue  comb.  This 
vaccination  has  given  best  results  when 
administered  at  10  to  12  weeks  of  age, 
and  coincides  with  the  normal  time  to 
vaccinate  for  fowl  pox  prevention,  and 
the  time  to  put  birds  on  range.  It  is 
thought  desirable,  according  to  Dr. 
Waller,  to  test  this  vaccine  out  under 
field  conditions  another  year  and  with 
a  larger  number  of  birds,  before  re¬ 
leasing  it  to  commercial  vaccine 
manufacturers.  t.  b.  Charles. 


Limberneck 

I  have  a  flock  of  400  Red  Rock  pul¬ 
lets  which  I  raised  to  the  age  of  four 
months,  with  only  a  loss  of  three  chicks. 
Since  taking  them  off  range  and  hous¬ 
ing  them,  I  have  lost  several  more. 
They  lose  control  of  their  neck,  cannot 
hold  them  up  at  all.  A  number  have 
been  affected,  but  some  of  them  come 
out  all  right;  others  die  within  a  few 
days.  As  soon  as  I  see  one,  I  take  it  out. 
Could  you  tell  me  the  cause?  I  have 
been  feeding  my  own  feed,  consisting 
of  about  equal  parts  of  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat,  wheat  and  oats.  This  is  all  this 
year’s  grain.  Am  I  feeding  it  too  soon? 

M.  L. 

Limberneck  or  botulism  is  due  to  food 
poisoning  of  some  kind.  Usually  spoiled 
feed  will  cause  these  symptoms.  There 
might  be  some  spoiled  or  decayed  food 
these  birds  are  eating.  Your  feeding 
of  new  grain  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  condition.  If  garbage  or  spoiled 
table  scraps  are  fed,  it  might  cause  the 
trouble. 


This  year  Kerr  birds  again  won  top  honors  in  the 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg-laying  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  13  Kerr- 
bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  mixed-age  class 
produced  2382  eggs  (2561.3  points) !  11  hens  were 
yearlings,  with  first-year  records  of  233-296  eggs.  7 
hens  produced  second-year  records  ranging  from 
209-235  eggs.  One  4-year-old  laid  173  eggs  in  her 
fourth  year  of  production— and  a  lifetime  record  of 
867  eggs.  High  egg  production  year  after  year  is 
characteristic  of  the  Kerr  strain. 

Every  contest  bird  was  bred  and  raised  on  the  240- 
acre  Kerr  breeding  farm.  120,000  breeders  are  blood- 
tested  annually  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.). 


4,000,000  Eggs 

A  mighty  big  order !  Em- 
biyo  eggs  needed  by  the 
Ai'my  to  produce  infiu- 
enza  vaccine  are  incu¬ 
bated  11  days.  The  em¬ 
bryos  are  shipped  in 
heated  trucks  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  where  scientists 
inject  influenza  germs. 
After  further  incubation 
the  matured  virus  fluid, 
which  is  withdrawn  by 
suction,  is  then  processed 
into  vaccine. 


for  One  Customer! 

Kerr  Chickeries  is  proud 
of  its  responsibility  for 
this  phase  of  Army  work. 
You  can  still  be  sure  of 
getting  Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  of  the  regular 
high  Kerr  quality,  but 
place  orders  early  for  ad¬ 
vance  discount  offer  and 
to  insure  getting  your 
chicks  when  you  want 
them.  Write  for  price  list 
&  free,  practical,  helpful 
Poultry  Raisers’  Guide. 


Kerr  Chickeries 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.:  Ea*t  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.:  Danbury; 
N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg,  Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Belleville,  Dunmore  (Dept.  19). 


37  years  of  fair  dealing  insures  your  satisfaction 
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PURINE 

CHtCK  . 

startena 


Let  that  be  your  guide  when  choosing 
your  1 945  Chick  starter 


yUHAT  do  you  look  for,  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
"your  starting  feed  for  chicks?  All  brands  look 
pretty  much  alike,  yet  you  know  there’s  a  big 
difference. 

What  you  are  really  looking  for  is  big,  husky, 
growthy  chicks  when  the  bag  is  empty.  You  can’t  buy 
any  kind  of  feed  with  a  guarantee  of  that  result  — 
that  is,  a  guarantee  with  any  teeth  in  it. 

But  you  can  buy  feed  with  a  reputation  for  that 
kind  of  result. 

Purina  Chick  Startena  has  built  up  that  kind  of 
reputation.  Year  after  year,  Purina  Startena  has 
proved  to  be  dependable  and  trustworthy.  Where 
other  factors  have  been  favorable,  Startena  feeders 
have  reported  high  livability,  fast  growth  and  excel¬ 
lent  pigmentation. 

Let  this  reputation  be  your  guide  in  choosing  your 
chick  starting  feed  in  1945.  And  always  remember: 
If  it  isn’t  Purina,  it  isn’t  Startena. 


name 


At  the  Store 
the  Checkerboard  Sign 


17........  fof  best  prices  and  prompt 

rancy  tgg  snippers  returns  ship  your  eggs  to 

Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  quality  egg  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
SQuare  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  C0.« 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUB  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GKAIT  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  GreenwMi  St.,  New  York 


THORNLESS  BOYSENBERRIES 

A  tremendous  hearer  of  almost  seedless  berries,  up 
to  2  indies  long.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Feeder  Honse  Belts  for  CASE  Balers 

CATALAG  FREE. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


RAW  FURS  WANTED;  from  New  York  State,  New 
England  and  Northern  Pa.  Mink.  Muskrat,  Red  Fox 
especially  wanted.  Sen'd  for  prices,  now  ready. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  HIGHTSTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Hare  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachnsetls 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt*  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Gff  f  p  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instrue- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ins. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City.  N.Y, 


Experiences  in  Raising 
Turkeys 

I  have  been  wondering  if  maybe 
some  of  our  experiences  might  not  be 
useful  to  others  who  raise  turkeys.  I 
have  been  raising  them  for  20  years 
but  I  never  had  an  experience  like  the 
one  we  had  this  past  year.  I  raise 
poults  in  a  brooder  house,  using  a 
brooder  stove  for  heat,  and  I  had  quite 
a  large  turkey  pen  fenced  with  poultry 
fencing,  which  I  used  as  a  pasture  for 
them,  rotating  it  every  so  often.  One 
day  I  went  out  to  feed  and  water  them, 
and  I  noticed  that  one  of  them  was 
walking  around  as  if  it  was  drunk  and 
acting  awfully  funny.  About  an  hour 
later,  my  son  happened  by  the  turkey 
pen  and  he  was  considerably  startled 
to  see  several  dead  turkeys  laying 
around.  A  number  of  others  seemed  to 
have  the  blind  staggers  and  were  flop¬ 
ping  around  apparently  unable  to  tell 
where  they  were  going.  Others  with 
wings  hanging,  let  their  heads  rest  on 
the  ground,  and  some  seemed  to  be 
having  convulsions. 

Of  course,  I  went  right  out  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  found  I  had  20  dead  turkeys. 
Some  seemed  to  be  quite  all  right, 
others  still  showed  signs  of  illness.  We 
examined  those  that  were  dead  and  the 
most  noticeable  symptom  was  that  their 
feathers  seemed  to  come  out  as  if  they 
had  been  scalded.  According  to  our 
poultry  books,  this  indicated  poisoning. 
We  couldn’t  imagine  how  that  could 
have  happened  until  my  wife  noticed 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  milkweed  plants 
in  the  pasture  where  the  birds  were 
penned,  and  that  the  turkeys  had  eaten 
most  of  their  leaves  off  slick  and  clean. 
We  promptly  pulled  up  all  these  milk¬ 
weeds.  No  more  turkeys  died,  and  al¬ 
though  this  may  not  have  been  it,  we 
wonder  if  it  wasn’t.  What  do  other 
poultrymen  think? 

Last  summex'  I  was  trying  to  think 
up  some  idea  for  a  water  fountain  for 
my  turkeys  on  range,  when  I  finally  hit 
on  the  idea  of  using  an  old  50-gallon 


many  eggs  by  crows  getting  them,  or 
other  predators  destroying  them.  Then, 
too,  once  in  a  while  a  hen  would  so 
successfully  hide  her  nest  that  we  never 
would  find  it.  The  sum  of  eggs  lost 
soon  tnounts  up,  and  late  spring  rains 
and  snows,  not  to  mention  freezes, 
didn’t  help. 

Using  the  lean-to  shed  laying  plan, 
we  gather  the  eggs  at  noon  and  store 
them  small  end  down  in  crates,  using 
turkey  egg  fillers.  We  stored  them  in 
a  cave,  and  each  crate  is  marked  with 
the  date  of  gathering.  We  learned  that 
turkey  eggs  can’t  be  kept  too  long  be¬ 
fore  they  are  set.  If  possible,  they 
shouldn’t  be  kept  over  two  weeks,  al¬ 
though  they  will  hatch  fairly  good  when 
held  21  days  if  fertility  is  high  in  the 
first  place.  Last  year,  ^t  so  happened 
that  we  did  not  get  our  incubators  set 
at  the  time  that  we  wanted  to,  and  the 
older  eggs  were  put  in  certain  trays. 
When  hatching  time  came,  we  got  one- 
third  less  poults  from  the  eggs  which 
had,  been  held  the  longer  time. 

We  use  large  incubators  which  we 
run  in  a  cave,  that  is,  built  on  the 
ground,  not  under  it;  but  it  is  well  in¬ 
sulated  and  covered  and  thus  the  tem¬ 
perature  inside  stays  quite  stationary 
despite  outside  weather.  We  use  incu¬ 
bators  because  we  get  so  many  more 
eggs  from  turkey  hens  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  hatch.  When  a  hen  wants 
to  set,  she  is  “broken-up”  at  once  and 
then  goes  back  to  laying  again.  In 
regard  to  the  turkey  hens  wanting  to 
set  and  then  being  broken-up,  we  al¬ 
ways  watch  and  if  the  hen  stays  on  at 
night,  she  is  taken  from  the  nest  and 
shut  up  in  a  turkey  crate,  which  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  If  gotten  at  once, 
they  usually  break  up  and  go  back  to 
laying  in  from  five  days  to  a  week.  In 
the  event  the  hens  go  to  setting  on 
nests  out  from  the  laying  shed,  their 
nests  are  destroyed,  as  this  helps  to 
break  them  up.  We  think  a  turkey  hen 
is  easier  to  break  up  than  chicken  hens. 
There  is  also  the  added  advantage  of 
much  larger  hatches  at  one  time,  so 


Fat  Narragansett  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  gobblers,  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  their  owner,  E.  J.  Might,  of  Somerville,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey.  He 
raises  turkeys  on  elevated  wire  pens  with  very  little  loss  from  disease. 


hog  waterer.  This  hog  waterer  was 
made  of  galvanized  material,  and  I 
scrubbed  and  sterilized  it  thoroughly. 
It  had  two  openings,  one  cup  on  each 
side,  which  the  water  flowed  out  into. 
It  had  some  sort  of  suction  method  of 
releasing  the  water.  I  set  it  in  the 
shade  and  put  15  gallons  of  water  in  it 
three  times  a  day,  morning,  noon  and 
night.  I  hauled  the  water  by  car,  and 
felt  that  by  doing  it  so  often,  I  made 
more  trips  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poults  always  got  cool  water.  Anytime 
I  couldn’t  be  home,  I  filled  it  entirely 
and  could  be  assured  that  the  turkeys 
always  had  plenty  of  water.  The  drink¬ 
ing  cups  were  far  enough  above  the 
ground  so  that  the  turkeys  couldn’t  get 
into  them.  For  poults  on  range  in  sum¬ 
mer  time  and  fall,  it  was  just  fine. 

When  we  first  started  to  raise  turkeys, 
we  saved  only  a  small  percent  of  the 
turks  hatched.  In  those  days  we 
started  them  out  on  hard  boiled  eggs 
(crumbled),  bread  and  milk,  and  rolled 
oatmeal,  the  cereal  type  you  buy  to 
cook  for  the  family.  Commercial  starter 
feeds  marked  a  trend  toward  turkey 
production  in  much  greater  numbers, 
until  finally  we  have  today’s  big  busi¬ 
ness  in  raising  turkeys. 

In  only  the  last  year  or  two,  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  it  pays  to  start 
feecling  laying  mash  to  our  turkey  hens 
in  order  to  have  them  produce  more 
turkey  eggs  of  a  higher  fertility,  which 
will  in  turn  produce  better  turkey 
poults.  Now  that  we  look  back  on  the 
winters  when  we  just  fed  scratch 
grains,  we  think  that  method  just  as 
bad  as  the  day  of  hard  boiled  eggs  as 
a  starter,  but  of  course,  we  also  feed 
scratch  grains,  barley,  shelled  corn  and 
such  in  conjunction  with  a  laying  mash. 

Finding  turkey  eggs  has  always  been 
a  big  problem  for  us,  for  a  turkey  hen, 
when  she  wants  to  lay,  is  just  about  the 
most  elusive  creature  in  the  world.  You 
just  can’t  keep  track  of  them.  The  past 
few  years,  we  have  followed  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  driving  the  turkey  hens  into 
a  long  lean-to  shed  in  early  morning 
and  keeping  them  shut  up  until  after¬ 
noon,  when  most  of  them  have  laid 
their  eggs.  We  fix  clean  new  straw  in 
the  shed  and  the  hens  lay  in  this.  The 
shed  has  an  open  wire  front,  and  after 
the  hens  get  used  to  these  surround¬ 
ings,  they’re  willing  to  lay  in  the 
building.  Before  that  we  always  lost 


that  poults  may  be  given  starting  feeds, 
growing  mashes  and  such,  at  about  the 
same  intervals.  Watching  the  incuba¬ 
tors  is  a  real  task  and  you  have  to  stay 
on  the  job. 

We  have  often  considered  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  selling  hatching  eggs  instead 
of  raising  the  poults,  as  the  past  few 
years  have  seen  a  demand  for  hatching 
eggs,  and  with  feed  costs  so  high,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that  it  might  pay  out.  So 
far,  we  have  not  tried  it.  If  one  did. 
the  profit  would  of  course  lie  in  the 
early  laid  eggs,  and  the  hens  should 
be  handled  to  produce  them  early. 

R.  L.  p. 


Baby  Chick  Assn.  Meets 

At  the  N.  Y.  State  Baby  Chick  Assn’ 
fall  meeting  held  recently  in  Syracuse 
much  discussion  and  attention  weri 
given  to  the  present  over  -  extendei 
poultry  numbers  and  their  influence  oi 
the  industry.  According  to  Dr.  L.  B 
Darrah,  of  Ithaca,  the  egg  situation  wil 
probably  average  less  favorable  thai 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  be 
cause  of  the  unfavorable  relation  be 
tween  egg  and  feed  prices.  Presen 
indications,  therefore,  are  that  fewe 
chicks  will  be  hatched  and  raised  dur 
ing  the  coming  year.  Robert  Thurrel] 
East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  stressed  the  im 
portant  consideration  that  poultrymei 
are  much  more  capable  of  conductin 
their  business  than  Washington  officials 
It  was  mentioned  that  a  continuance  o 
increase  of  present  egg  support  price 
will  only  aggravate  overproduction. 

J.  V.  Rice,  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y 
led  a  discussion  on  brooding  and  pro 
duction  problems.  It  was  reported  tha 
tests  show  that  when  chicks  are  brood 
ed,  during  their  first  two  weeks,  in  clos 
proximity  to  hens,  they  have  a  highe 
death  loss  as  they  approach  maturit 
from  the  fowl  leucosis  complex  tha: 
those  brooded  at  a  considerable  distanc 
from  mature  birds. 

Concerning  the  selection  of  pullet 
for  egg  laying  tests,  E.  B.  Parmentei 
Franklin,  Mass.,  stated  that  he  selecte 
his  egg  laying  test  pullets  from  mem 
hers  of  his  best  families  that  had  start 
ed  to  Jay  around  September  1-15.  H 
likes  pullets  that  are  laying  at  least  22 
ounce  eggs  or  preferably  higher  befor 
entry.  He  has  found  that  March 
hatched  pullets  have  been  the  best  fo 
egg  laying  test  purposes. 
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Get  the  BLACK  LEAF  40! 


Just  spread  Black  Leaf  40  on  roosts  according 
to  directions.  Kills  lice  and  feather  mites. 
Works  while  chickens  perch  at  night. 

ALSO  KILLS  APHIS  AND  SIMILAR  INSECTS 


4417 


Used  as  spray  or  dust, 
^lack  Leaf  40  is  effective 
against  aphis,  leafhop- 
pers,  leaf  miners,  most 
thrips,  mealy  bugs,  lace 
bugs,  young  sucking 
bugs  ^d  similar  insects 
on  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  plants, 
shrubs  and 
trees. 

Ask 

yourdealer-^ 

TOBACCO 
'BY-PRODUCTS 

&  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 

Loulaville  2,  Kentucky 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


WHITt4iO€K 

B'  BABYSj^g  QA  PER 


100 


I  CHICKS 

g  TO  MAY  1st 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY.  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

X  SPECIALIZE  •  ONE  BBEEB, 
ONE  OBABE  at  ONE  PBICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


Dept.  F 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


€HAMB£RUM 

BARRCD 
ROCHS 

15  years’  breeding  has  placed 
Chamberlin  Rocks  well  above  aver¬ 
age  in  egg  production  and  egg 
size.  Customers  profit  wfith  them, 
both  as  egg  producers  and  meaty 
broilers.  Their  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  verifies  that  fact. 

Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean,  never 
a  reactor  in  15  years. 

Order  Chamberlin  Barred  Rocks  early!  Sexed  Chicks 
or  straight-run.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

Re  F.D.  6/  W.  Brattleboro/  Vt. 


A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Ouallty,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Bocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-H.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS.  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Rocks,  "Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Sex -Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB.  Box  400,  Old  Pickard  Farm, 
Concord,  Mass. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS— Bought  by  more 
people  every  year,  because  they  are  rich  in  Hanson, 
Ohostley,  Kauder  and  Barron  breeding;  3210  wing- 
banded  cockerels  purchased  from  R.  O.  P.  and  R.  0.  P. 
candidate  matings  In  1944  head  our  Master  Bred 
"AAAA”  Mating  for  1945.  4  years  Eamesway  service. 
98%  to  100%  pullet  guarantee.  Triple  inspected 
chicks.  Also  White,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers 
and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  big  32-page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm^,  Box  II04-K,  Holland,  Mich. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICK 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  - 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00 
U.S.  B.O.P.  S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00 
Bar,  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  12.00 

Hock  Red  Cross  &  R.  1.  Reds..  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00 

Heavy  Mix .  II.OO  ,o.uu  ; 

t  atalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Sb 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville, 


PLTS. 

100 

$20.00 

22.00 

17.00 

17.00 

20.00 

16.00 


IOO®o  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Puljets  Guar.  95®/o) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns 
L.S.R.O.P.  Sired  I,,eghoms.. 

Barred  &  Wliite  Hooks . 

I^k-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds. 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R, 


Healthiest  breed.  No  cannibalism.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  New  jersey 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckis. 

100 

100 

100 

...$11.00 

$20.00 

$  4.00 

22.00 

6.00 

...  12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

. ..  13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

16.00 

9.00 

MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

ihorn  Chicks 

Great 

layers. 

Elmer  H.Wenc 


WENEHM  CHICKS 


WRITE 
for  the 


BKXOm 


You  get  more  than  fine  chicks  when  you 
deal  with  WENE  CHICK  FARMS. 
Elmer  Wene’s  experience  covering  over 

a  quarter  century  as  one  of  America’s  leaders  in 
agriculture  is  available  to  you.  This  experience  covers 
many  years  as  President  of  national  and  state  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations.  This  is  one  of  the  features  of 
WENE’S  BIG  3,  which  includes: 


WENE'S  SERVICE  &  POSTWAR  PROFITS  PLAN 
START  IN  1945  How  should  you  plan  now  to  protect  your  post¬ 
war  income?  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  East’s  first  egg  auction, 
and  with  many  years  experience  working  with  broiler  producers  in 
America’s  largest  broiler-raising  area,  E.  H.  Wene  can  advise  you. 
Write  today  for  details. 

WENE'S  NEW  ECONOMY  PLAN  Without  paying  any  more 
than  you  expected  to  spend  for  just  any  chicks,  you  can  enjoy  the 
profits  from  Wene’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks — grand-daughters  of  200-300 
egg  hens  laying  top-market-grade  eggs.  Four  matings  at  competitive 
prices.  Bloodtested. 

WENE'S  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS  with  FREE  REPLACE- 
MENT  GUARANTEE  So  rigid  is  Wene’s  Health  Breeding  Pro¬ 
gram  that  Super-X  (U.  S.  Pullorum  Tested  and  Approved)  Chicks 
are  replaced  without  a  penny  charge  if  lost  any  time  during  the  first 
14  day  danger  period.  Wene  •hatches  year  around,  6,000,000  annual 
capacity  of  following  Extra-Profit  Chicks  and  PULLETS: 


TO 


FREE  Analysis 


Are  you  raising  the  BEST  POS¬ 
SIBLE  BREED  for  your  purpose? 
Our  experience  with  many  of 
America’s  largest  commercial 
pouitrymen  is  available  in  helping 
you  decide.  Write  us,  stating  why 
you  raise  chickens,  number  and  breed 
you  raise.  We  will  give  you  benefit  of 
our  quarter-century’s  experience. 


HEN  BREEDER 

mUGHORHS 


m.  .jf 

i 


PULLETS  or 
chicks  from  50,000 
2-to-5-yr'"Ol<l  HEN  BREEDERS 
(no  pullets)  laying  eggs  averaging 
25  to  30  oz.  per  ^alk- 

white.  25,000  U.  S.  N.  J.  CER 
TIFIED  hen  breeders,  iwA 
mated  to  200-300  egg  R.O.P.  Sires. 


Specialty  CROSS  BREEDS 

WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  BI^- 
ROCKS  —  exclusive  WbNii 
developments  for  the  premium 
broiler,  fryer,  roaster  and  capon 
trade,  as  well  as  the  producer  of 
brown  eggs  for  select,  fancy 
markets.  WENE  cross  LEG- 
HORN-MINORCAS  for Jhe  ex¬ 
clusive,  TOP-GRADE  WHITE 
egg  trade,  wene  RED-ROCKS 
for  meat  or  eggs,  crossed  from 
our  finest  matings. 


HEAVY 

BREEDS 


Wene  Super-X 
White  Rock,  New 
Hampshire,  Barred  Rock,  K.  1. 
Red,  U.S.  N.J.  Certified  brew¬ 
ers,  mated  with  R.O.P.  Males. 
Eggs  set  average  25-30  oz.  per 
doz.  Foremost  egg  laying  contest 
proved  blood  lines.  Other  heavy 
breed  chicks  include  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Jersey  Wh.  Giants. 


BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 


U.  S.  N.  J.  APPROVED 


In  addition  to  Wene’s  Money-Saving  Plan. 
Write  today  for  details  and  FREE  CATALOG. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS/  Box  A-3,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


a 


f^atton 

strain 


'Tom 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  hea'vy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  ■weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock, 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


IT 


PAYS 


t*  bay  your  thicks  from  a 
oreoiler.  And  It  iinys  ta 
raiso  Ctausor  Loghoms. 


When  Your  Birds 
DO  THIS. . .. 

As  a  Result  of  Colds 


Costly  Colds  Cut  Egg  Production 

Colds  and  troubles  of  the  air  passages 
often  upset  egg  production  —  steal  your 
.  winter  profits.  Either  Leemulsion  just 
stirred  into  the  drinking  water,  or  VAPO- 
SPRAY  sprayed  over  the  heads  of  hens 
usually  gives  good  relief.  Either  method  is 
sufficient  in  most  cases,  although  in  severe 
cases  it  is  good  to  use  both.  At  your  Lee 
Dealer  (drug,  feed,  or  hatchery). 


Geo.  H.  Lee  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Remedies 
OMAHA  8,  NEBRASKA 


IN  THE  DRINK 

WOlIKS  FROM  THE  INMOE 


SPRAY  WITH 

VAPO-SPRAY 

WORKS  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 


YOU  DO  THIS.. 


....OR  THIS! 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


•  WHIIE  LEGHORNS 


developed  Leghorns  that 
lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big, 
uniform  eggs,  both 
points  that  add  to  your 
profits.  Note  the  rec¬ 
ords,  both  eggs  and 
points  at  the  Western 
New  York,  Storrs  and 
Georgia  contests.  For 
1944  we  had  fim  and  second  high  pens, 
Georgia;  first  and  second 
high  ^ghorn  pens  at  Storrs;  fourth  high 
pen  all  breeds  at  Western  New  York.  We 
also  had  high  Leghorn  hen  for  the  U.  S., 
342  eggs;  371.35  points.  All  these  birds 
were  bred  and  raised  on  our  own  farm 


•BARRED  ROCKS 

•  R.  I.  REDS 
•BARRED  CROSS 

•  N.  HAMPSHIRES 
•RED  ROCK  CROSS 


Let  Babcock  Breeding  Help 
You  Get  Better  Production 


Babcock  breeding  offers  genuine  flock  im¬ 
provement  to  the  poultry  raiser  who  wants 
good  egg  size,  vigor  and  real  laying  abil¬ 
ity.  We  are  usually  sold  out  early.  Place 
orders  now  to  be  sure  of  delivery  this 
spring.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


BABCOCK 


NEW  1945  CATALOG 
NOW  READY! 

It  covers  our  entire  breeding  program — 
in  text  and  numerous  illustrations.  Tells 
why  Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  so 
increasingly  popular  with  thousands  of 
customers.  Our  own  breeding  flock  aver¬ 
age  is  over  200  eggs  per  bird — that’s  high 
in  any  poultry  house! 

We  have  been  20  years  developing  this 
strain.  Riverside  chicks  inherit  excep¬ 
tionally  high  livability,  fast  feathering, 
quick  growth,  heavy  bodies,  persistently 
high  production.  They  have  proven 
themselves  profitable. 

14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  own  4  farms. 
New  Hampshire  Chicks  available  straight- 
run  or  sexed. 

READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner, 

BOX  10,  SALEM,  N.  H. 


FEATURES 

LIVABILITY 
GROWTH 
PRODUCTION 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


for  1945  delivery 

JAMES  D.  N. 


REDS 

CROSSES  & 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SATISFIED  CU  S  TOMERS 
...  proof  that  Mayo's 

cnicKs  are  built  for  profits.  Scien¬ 
tific  breeding  during  the  past  nine 
years  for  rapid  growth,  even  feath¬ 
ering  and  egg  production.  Mass. 
(L.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean.  Order  now 
Free  catalog. 

MAYO.  Box  R.  BOXBORO,  MASS. 


CHOOSE  YOUR  CHICKS 
from  Garrison’s  Catalog 

4  profitable  crosses;  6  great  breeds — higher  liva¬ 
bility — profits  in  meat,  eggs  or  both.  No  wonder 
our  customers  say  our  chicks  are  tops!  SEND  FOB 
CATALOG  TODAY!  MAKE  YOUR  RESERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  LATE  WINTER;— EARLY  SPRING. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON,  CROSS  SPECIALIST 
17  E.  COMMERCE  ST.  BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 


[HELMS  Egg.Line  CHICKS 


HEALTHY  CHICKS,  200-339  egg  R.O.P.  sired. 
Famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Controlled  for  extra  health  protection.  Egg  Con¬ 
test  winners.  Leading  breeds.  Early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Free  Catalog. 

2LUNOJS J4ATCH ERYj^ox J24jJ4etrO£olis^^ 


DHLS  Big  Value 

BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR 

Order  now  for  Spring  Delivery  so  that  chicks  can 
be  reserved  for  you. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer. 

All  Stock  U.  S. — State  Approved 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
_ Tel.  II  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. _ 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red-Rock  and  Cornish-Red  crosses:  Straight  Run,  $11. 
iOO  Pullet  Chicks,  $18.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


loxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


M. _ sprmy  roosta  acd  oChar  breadUMr  Kills  rsa 

bprayUrOOder  mltas*  bWd  bust*  blue  buss,  ifsas  and  similar 
house  paats.  Use  a  commoa  garden  sprayar.  One  treat* 
*  ment  ImfiTe  for  montba. 

Kills  gams.  FORCOLDS— SpnrtUckmiatlnpoaltrThoiiM 

Halne - ^  several  timea  a  daj  ami  above  bade  at  nigntw 

RRI^  preveai  dealer  or  WBrilG  ^ 

^  diseass.  TOXtTE  UBOKATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESIHmBWL  WL 
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WE’RE  MONEY  AHEAD 
WITH  SPECIALISTS 
MIXING  OUR  FEED  . 


LAY  OK  BUST 
SURE  STEPPED  UP 
OUR  PRODUCTION 


YOU  CAN  GET  MORE  EGGS 

.  .  .  from  your  present  flock,  with 
modern  feeds  as  mixed  by  special¬ 
ists  in  nutrition.  It’s  the  “plus 
values”  of  enriched  feeds  that 
stimulate  your  birds  to  their  best 
egg  output. 

You  know  that  maintaining  pro¬ 
duction  and  vigor  in  the  flock  de¬ 
pends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the 
nutritional  value  and  scientific  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  ration.  Such  “plus 
value”  rations  result  from  years  of 
honest  experiments,  combined  with 
laboratory  and  milling  facilities  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  competent 
nutritionist. 


More  than  20  ingredients  make-up 
the  balanced  LAY  or  BUST  mash.* 
Grains,  meals,  vitamins,  minerals, 
meat  and  milk  are  combined  to 
produce; 

1.  A  tasty  food  the  birds  like. 

2.  Ample  reserves  of  vitamins. 

3.  Essential  minerals. 

4.  A  balance  of  ingredients  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  food  value  for  high  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  scientific  feed  manufacturer 
is  your  “HIRED  MAN”— hired  to 
do’the  many  things  that  are  neither 
practical  nor  economical  for  you  to 
do  yourself.  Park  fie  Pollard  milling 
and  research  facilities  keep  you 
abreast  of  today’s  need  for  feeds 
that  build  vitality  for  high  produc¬ 
tion — rations  that  make  money  for 
you  because  they  are  honestly 
made  and  fairly  priced. 

We  invite  you  to  judge  LAY  or 
BUST  by  the  extra  eggs  in  your 
nests. 


f  #» r  •  ^  trfsr  ^ 


The  Park  Pollard  Company 

Buffalo  7,  New  York  Boston  9,  Mass. 

MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


Now  Taking  Orders 

FOR  POULTS 

For  1945  Delivery 
HATCHERS  —  BREEDERS  —  GROWERS 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Port  Jefferson  Station,  Lena  Island,  New  York 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  It,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Many  turkey  growers  are  reserving  their  1945  poults 
now!  Plan  ahead.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our 
24-page  turkey  raiser’s  Guide  and  Handbook  Free! 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS. 
Lots  of  50  to  1,000.  None  better.  Write  now. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  MIDDLECREEK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABYCinX 

Special  discount  of  5%  on  orders 
booked  before  Feb.  1.  Write  for 
Catalogue  for  particulars. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rox.New  Hamp- 
shires,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  All 
Flocks  are  United  States  approved 
and  Maryland  State  bloodtested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


SBELLENGERGER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Sired  Single  Comb  White  I.«ghom  Chicks 
for  Jan.,  Feb.,  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight 
Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Free  Catalog  and 
Prices  will  be  sent  on  request.  Send  card  today 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34,  Richfield,  Pennsylvania 


BURNS’  DAY  OLD  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain:  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


ingl£side  chicks 

N.  Y.  TJ.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Crose 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


j — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
'for  book  "First  Lessons  In  Beekcepii 
(new  Edition)  &  1-year  subscription.  Free  literatu 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  lllir 


SELLING  OUT:  WTHITB  KINGS  AND  MONDAIjS 

AL.  GRANATA,  KINGS  PARK,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  New  York 


New  York  Poultry  Show 

The  14th  Annual  New  York  Poultry 
Show  was  held  this  year  in  its  original 
location  at  the  Ninth  Regiment  Armory 
in  New  'York  City.  It  was  well  at¬ 
tended  and  interest  was  keen  among 
both  visitors  and  exhibitors.  About 
2000  birds  were  shown  in  all  classes. 
The  new  world’s  record-breaking 
Barred  Rock  hen  in  the  last  Storrs  con¬ 
test,  owned  by  Harco  Orchards,  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  and  also  a  R.  I.  Red, 
owned  by  Douglaston  Manor  Farms, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  also  the  top  bird  at  the 
Stafford  Test,  were  on  display. 

After  being  awarded  the  premium  of 
Best  Bird  in  the  Standard  American 
classes,  a  white  Wyandotte  cock,  owned 
by  Elwood  Taylor,  Berwin,  Maryland, 
went  on  to  win  the  award  of  Grand 
Champion  bird  of  the  show.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  bred  classes  are  judged  on  the  basis 
of  the  Standard  of  Perfection  for  each 
breed,  while  Production  bred  classes 
are  awarded  premiums  according  to 
most  desirable  type  for  production,  '^he 
top  winners  in  the  American  bred  pro¬ 
duction  classes  were:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel,  owned  by  Adam  Smith, 
Linglestown,  Pa.;  White  Rock  cockerel 
and  pullet,  Gus  Wolfram,  Manhasset, 
L.  I.;  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  cock  and 
hen,  Harold  McGuire,  Bath,  N.  Y.  In 
the  Mediterranean  Production  classes, 
top  honors  went  to  the  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cock,  pullet,  and  hen  entries  of 
A.  E.  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  won  this 
cockerel  class.  The  Standard  bred  Med. 
Champ,  went  to  the  entry  of  L.  J.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  his  S.  C.  Black 
Minorca  hen.  The  S.  C.  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  cockerel,  owned  by  G.  W.  Johnson, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  took  top  honors  in  the 
English  Standard  bred  classes.  The 
Champion  Crested  Fowl  class  was  won 
by  a  W.  C.  Black  Polish  hen,  owned  by 
John  M.  Bullard,  So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
A  special  class  known  as  Best  Bird  of 
Any  Other  Varieties  was  won’by  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Penciled  Hamburg  heri,  owned  by 
Nelson’s  Dahlia  Gardens,  Merchantville, 
N.  J.  In  the  Bantam  classes,  both 
Champ.  Game  Bantam  and  Grand 
Champion  Bantam  of  the  show  went  to 
a  Modern  Golden  Duckwing  Game 
cockerel,  owned  by  Harlow  H.  Morgan, 
Montclair,  N.  J.  Champ.  Feather 
Legged  Bantam  went  to  a  Black  Cochin 
cock,  owned  by  Francis  M.  Kelly,  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Champ.  Clean  Legged  Bantam 
was  a  Black  Wyandotte  cockerel, 
owned  by  Edward  Fiederowicz,  Dolge- 
ville.  N.  Y. 

The  4-H  division,  under  the  direction 
of  State  Leader  Fred  Heinzelman,  was 
well  filled  with  many  excellent  entries. 
Ninety-one  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls 
from  18  counties  in  New  York  State, 
entered  a  total  of  167  birds.  The  Best 
Birds  of  the  show  in  each  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  breed  classes  were:  B.  P.  Rock 
cockerel,  Frederick  White,  Norwich; 
Pullet,  Edmund  L.  Bower,  Hurley; 
White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  Mildred 
Peck,  Norwich;  Pullet,  Keith  Foster, 
Wellsville;  R.  I.  Red  cockerel  and  pul¬ 
let,  Helen  Goodwin,  Guilford;  New 
Hampshire  cockerel,  Henry  Kanuer, 
Troy  (this  bird  also'won  G.  C.  over  all 
4-H  Club  cockerel  entries) ;  Pullet,  Sid¬ 
ney  Schimpf,  West  Nyack;  W.  Leghorn 
cockerel.  Roger  Barber,’  Middleburg; 
and  Pullet  and  G.  C.  of  the  4-H  pullet 
show,  Willis  Armburst,  Kenoza  Lake. 

The  secretary  of  the  show,  Fred  H. 
Bohrer  of  Marcy,  N.  Y.,  was  ably  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  production  and  judging 
departments  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Ogle  of 
Ithaca.  The  courteous  and  prompt  at¬ 
tention  they  gave  visitors,  both  in  indi¬ 
vidual  entry  information  and  various 
production  and  breeding  problems,  is 
an  extra  service  much  needed  at  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  this  type.  r.  w.  d. 


Book  Notes 

Practical  Pigeon  Production  —  By 
Sheppard  Knapp  Haynes.  The  author 
of  this  255-page  book  has  had  40  years’ 
experience  in  raising  pigeons.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  in  clear  and  easily  understood 
language  the  methods  and  practices 
that  have  proven  most  efficient  and 
successful. 

Many  are  finding  that  pigeons  fit  well 
into  general  farming  and  prove  to  be 
a  profitable  project.  Both  the  beginner 
and  experienced  breeder  will  benefit 
by  studying  and  referring  to  this  new 
publication.  Every  phase  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  thoroughly  presented,  including 
the  marketing  of  squabs.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.00.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 


Turkey  Management — By  Stanley  J. 
Marsden  and  J.  H.  Martin.  The  second 
edition  of  this  book  has  recently  been 
released.  It  contains  740  pages  of  up- 
to-date  rnaterial  dealing  with  all  phases 
of  turkey  raising.  Special  chapters  are 
devoted  to  shows,  breeding,  manage¬ 
ment,  incubation,  feeding,  marketing, 
disease,  parasites,  and  many  other  re¬ 
lated  subjects.  ’The  authors  are  noted 
poultry  experts  and  well  qualified  to 
write  on  this  subject.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.50.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 


New  1945  Book 
on  Chick  Raising 


Tells  how  you  may 
grow  the  finest  pullets 
you’ve  ever  raised.  Shows  how  to  save  up  to 
50%  on  feed  cost,  at  the  same  time  raise  hi;! 
healthy  pullets  with  stamina  to  lay  several 
years.  Gives  full  Information  on  the  rearing 
plan  whlchhas  produced  many  World’s  Record 
egg-laying  champions  In  the  National  Con¬ 
tests.  A  gold  mine  of  valuable  Information  on 
how  to  cash  in  on  the  profit  opportunity  for 
poultrymen  In  1945.  For  your  FREE  copy  write  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO..  Dept.  A-29,  Chicago  4.  III. 


NEUHAUSER 

"Gooc/lack" 

CHICKS 


THE  KIND  YOU  NEED  FOR 


Your  Early  Brood  Because.. 

They’re  200-341  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired 
And  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Tested 

Our  Royal  Mating  Chicks  bring  you  real  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  chick-health  Improvement.  Famous  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains  in  Hampshires,  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds.  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reasonable 
prices  because  our  year-around  hatching  reduces  costs. 
Sexed  chicks.  Order  now  for  your  choice  of  delivery  dates. 
CROSSBREEDS,  TOO:  Barred  Rock-Hampshire  cross¬ 
bred  chicks.  Bed-Rock  crossbred  chicks.  Leghorn- 
Bock  Chicks. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  Contains  complete  facts  about 
real  quality  chicks  and  how  they  benefit  you.  Write  today. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


Famous  Wolverine  Strain. 

35  years’  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavj- 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years. 

MINORGA-LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  — 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross  for  egg  larmers. 
97%  sex  guarantee.  Also  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth 
for  excellent  meat.  Postcard  brings  35th  An¬ 
nual  Catalog.  Special  offers. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  1 04,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Ht.  S. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  Wayne  White  Leghornl 
Cluck  IS  U.  S.  Certified  and| 
sired  by  a  pedigreed  male  whose! 
dam  has  an  official  R.  O.  P.  egg! 
record  of  235  or  more  21-oz.  eggs. 

Over  23  years  of  successful  breed¬ 
ing  for  better  livability,  more 
eggs  and  body  weight.  Why  not  — 

order  your  I.a>ghom  Chicks  from  a  Certified  OMo  U  S 
Pullorum  Controlled  Hatchery,  your  safeguard  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Breeding  certificate  FREE  with  every  order  of 
Supreme  Mating  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  16-page  catalog  that  tells  all  about  our 
program  of  breeding.*  description  of  matings  and  prices 

Wayne  Poultry  Farm.  Box  108.  Wooster,  Ohio 


.^^SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

rri.  assortment  per  IOO 

tested  hatchery  m  Illinois  now  offers 
P''f'''iir  prices  plus  early 
order  discount!  (short  time  only)  Wldte  Rnctv 

Special  discount  prices. 

Chestnut  Hatchery,  Dept.  49,  Mt.  Pulasl 


jCAiN  cmcis 

Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  ivith  Cain’s  snappy  chicks. 

I’l'Horum  Clean  R.  I.  Reds, 
Red-Rock  and  Bock-Red  Crosses. 
Jiackground  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Large  English  Type 

range  raised  White 
Leghorns,  mated  with 
Males  from  Pedigreed 

.  — ; - -  R.  0.  P.  hens. 

barred  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds.  Straight  run  or 
sexed  chicks.  Catalog  of  farm  and  stock  free. 
Shadel  Poultry  Farm.  Rt.  5,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


WALCK  CHICKS 

le  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
od  Tested,  B.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
ionabty  priced,  described  In  our  FREE  CAT, 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
R  -  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 
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PUT 


PINE 


TOP 


S-' 


<‘BASIC  5’>  PROGRAM 
TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 


B«Her  livability,  hmh  ego  production,  high 
notchobility,  rapid  growth  and  feathering, 
prime  meat  quality— all  the  profit  factors 
you  ‘  need  for4  lowered  *  proouctiqn  costs, 
higher  poultry'  income  are  the  result  of 
Pine  Top’s  great  R.  O.  P.  ami  Progeny  Test 
breeding  program.  Find  * 
out  how  you  can  secure, 
penuine  R.  O.  P.  breed¬ 
ing  in  five  popular  U. 

S.  Approved  breeds  at 
new  >  low  -  prices. 

■  ;WRITEiTODAY^ 

— for'voluoble  book '-of 
breeding  facts.  Sent, 
free_wlthout  obligation.''^ 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY,  >ARMS 
BoxE-5#  Manchester,  new  Hampshire 

“New  tnatand’s  Great  R.  O.  P.  Porm" 


anuiNfl 

3to5  Yrof  layers 


Are  you  a  “pullet  year-er?”  Do 
youir_profit8  “peter  out"  after  the 
first  year?  Do  YOU  absorb  all 
“growing"  costa  year  after  year, 
because  your  stock  can’t  take  it? 

Don’t  waste  your  time  and  feed 
on  “one -year  spurts." 

(>darhur6t  hens  are  CONSI.ST- 
ENTDY  high  average!  Vineland  records  prove  oui 
birds  produce  profitably  for  2  to  5  years.  Of  31  pens 
entered  by  others,  our  pen  (3  to  5  year  old  hens)  out- 
iayed  all  but  5  pens.  Our  breeding  males  come  from 
liens  with  life  time  records  of  470  to  943  eggs.  Out 
Hunterdon  pen  has  a  200-egg  average  over  a  5-yeai 
period.  Our  folder  tells  full  story.  It's  FKKB  and 
well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


GoaraDtMd  bt>  stroiui  floffy  chicks.  S 
VYom  A7r>  A.  SToodtesM 

10  mHliop  Ro)d  TGATiy.  GoRranteM  com- 
ptvt«  satisfaction.  We  pay  all  nostaM  if 
roQ  sefio  cash  in  fall  with  ordet.  if  we  ship  j 
G.  O.  D.  /on  pnj  postal.  Prices  sabject  to  | 
chas^  withOQt  ootice. 

Cockerels 

$2.90 
$8.90  $8.90 

$4.90 
$10.90  $10.90 


pir 
100 
aad  op 


A  QRAOE  As  Hatched 
WMta  Lachems  I  ,  , 

Austra  WhKas . .  f  $8.90 

White.  Barrad  anif  f  ^ 

Butt  Rocks,  S.C.  Reds,  V 
WhHa  V^sndottes. . .. .  / 

Brown  and  Butt  Laa-^ 
horns.  White  and  Burl  I  . 

Mlnorcas...,., . J  $9.90 

ants,  Slhrsr jLscad  Wy-l: 
andottas,  BuH  Orpt, 

Mixed - 

no  sox 

AA  ‘ 

SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS 

DEPT.  125  BLOOMINGTON.  ILLINOIS 


,90 

Grade 
suarantan. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unseied  Pts,  Ckls. 
TY1>E  WHI-rB  LEGHOBNS  lOO  100  100 

B.  O.  P.  SIBED . $10.00  $20.00  $2.0O 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar  &  White  Books .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  B-  1.  Beds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

Prom  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


U.S.R.O.P.— U.S.  CEBTIFICD— PULLORUM  CLEAN 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


High  hen  housed  flock  averages, 
high  livability,  good  size  and  color 
make  Mount  Pair  Beds  a  very 
profitable  buy  for  many  customers. 
WBITE  TODAY  for  full  facts  and 
prices.  Get  set  for  1945  profits. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM, 
R.F.D.  Box  101 -F,  Watertown,  Conn., 


LEGHORNS 

BARRED  ROC.KS 


BREEDING 


Ouallfy  Chicks  Bred 100%  Pullonim 
Especially  for  Pro-  Free  Chicks  with 

duction  Profits.  ^  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebaekville,  N.Y. 


1^ 


TNE  BEST 
CHICKS  AT 
REASONABLE 
PRICES 


WRITE  TO 


®‘*?Shorns 


Get  production  ability  proved  by  con¬ 
stant  repeat  orders  from  commercial 
farms.  Grouten  chicks  from  our  own 
5200  breeders  have  the  breeding,  the 
size,  vigor  and  stamina  that  lead  to 
profitable  production.  Free  folder  de¬ 
scribes  our  sexed  or  unsexed  chicks. 

Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


rHE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


Artificial  Lighting 

Many  poultrymen  have  started  using 
lights  in  fall  and  winter  in  the  poultry 
house  to  increase  the  production  of 
eggs.  For  those  not  familiar  with  such 
lights,  the  theory  behind  the  lighting 
of  the  poultry  house  is  to  lengthen  the 
day  to  correspond  with  the  length  of 
the  day  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  This  will  enable  the  hen  to 
eat  and  assimilate  more  food  and 
thereby  produce  eggs  with  greater 
regularity  than  where  the  day  is  cut 
down  by  early  darkness.  Most  of  the 
large  commercial  poultry  farms,  and 
many  farmers,  too,  are  now  using  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting,  because  they  find  that  it 
quite  noticeably  adds  to  the  egg  yield. 
In  my  own  case,  egg  production  nearly 
doubled  in  one  winter  month. 

Those  who  have  the  advantage  of 
electricity  are  fortunate.  The  poultry 
house  can  be  wired  and  one  300-watt 
.bulb  put  in  each  pen  20  x'20  feet  size. 
A  bulb  of  this  power  will  make  such  a 
pen  as  light  as  noonday,  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  hens  to  rustle  grain  in 
the  litter  with  as  much  ease  as  they 
can  in  daylight.  For  those  who  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  electricity,  some 
other  form  of  lighting  must  be  found. 
Last  June,  the  writer  in  making  a  trip 
through  New  York  State,  found  some 
farmers  there  using  high-powered  gas¬ 
oline  lanterns  with  good  success.  The 
average  light  used  was  one  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  variety  having  a  lighting  capacity 
of  approximately  300-candle  power. 
One  such  lantern  used  in  each  pen 
20  X  20  feet  in  size  will  be  sufficient. 
The  cost  to  operate  will  not  amount  to 
more  than  two  dollars  a  month  for 
three  or  four  pens,  and  it  will  be  more 
than  compensated  for  in  returning  egg 
yield.  Ordinary  kerosene  lanterns  will 
not  do,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
throw  sufficient  light  to  enable  the  hens 
to  see.  When  lanterns  are  used,  the  fire 
hazard  must  always  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  Hang  them  securely, 
where  the  birds  cannot  get  at  them, 
and  do  not  light  them  near  inflam¬ 
mable  material. 

When  the  light  is  too  dim,  the  hens 
will  invariably  get  on  the  roost  and 
stay  there.  The  best  test  of  whether 
your  light  is  correct  is  to  see  what  the 
fowls  do.  If  they  stay  off  the  roosts, 
you  can  conclude  that  your  light  is 
bright  enough;  if  not,  then  your  light 
is  too  dim.  As  to  just  how  long  the 
lights  should  burn,  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  hens 
the  sahie  length  of  daytime  in  summer. 
To  run  the  lights  too  long  will  be  to 
promote  undue  forcing  of  the  hens. 
Some  run  lights  a  little  while  in  the 
morning  before  daylight,  and  then 
again  in  the  evening.  But  it  is  purely 
a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  to  be  de¬ 
cided  as  you  think  best.  I  start  my 
lights  at  five  in  the  morning  and  run 
them  until  daylight.  In  the  evening  I 
turn  them  on  before  twilight  and  run 
them  until  8:30.  I  have  an  alarm  clock 
attachment,  fastened  to  an  electric 
switch,  w'hich  turns  the  lights  on  in 
the  morning. 

There  is  another  point  regarding  the 
use  of  artificial  lights  that  must  be 
taken  into  considera'tion,  and  that  is  to 
get  the  hens  on  the  roosts  before  the 
lights  are  turned  off.  Those  who  have 
electric  lights  can  handle  the  matter 
easier  than  those  using  other  forms  of 
lighting.  Dimmers  are  used  by  many. 
These  dimmers  gradually  diminish  the 
amount  of  light  until  they  go  out  en¬ 
tirely.  This  arrangement  is  generally 
best  as  it  closely  resembles  twilight  and 
as  soon  as  the  lights  start  to  fade,  the 
hens  invariably  seek  the  roosts.  When 
the  electric  light  is  used  without  dim¬ 
mers,  the  best  way  to  get  the  hens  on 
the  roosts  is  to  shut  off  the  lights  for 
five  minutes,  then  turn  them  on  again; 
the  fowls  will  immediately  seek  the 
roosts  as  soon  as  the  lights  are  turned 
on  again.  Where  gasoline  lanterns  are 
used,  the  problem  can  be  solved  by 
bringing  in  kerosene  lanterns  and 
turning  out  the  brighter  ones.  The  hens 
will  immediately  take  to  the  roosts.  In 
the  spring,  when  stopping  the  lights 
for  good  during  the  summer,  be  care¬ 
ful  to  do  it  very  gradually.  It  is  better 
to  burn  a  little  extra  gasoline  or  elec¬ 
tricity  than  to  do  the  trick  too  sud¬ 
denly,  because  it  may  cause  the  hens 
to  go  into  a  moult.  Take  at  least  two 
weeks  to  discontinue  their  use,  gradu¬ 
ally  diminishing  the  length  of  time  you 
burn  the  lights  each  day.  The  same 
advice  holds  true  when  first  starting 
the  lights.  This  should  also  be  done 
gradually. 

Taken  hand  in  hand  with  proper 
feeding  an  dlighting,  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  in  the  increased  egg  yield,  a.  s. 


iMni 

II ’Q  NEW  ^ 

UYIUI 

JL  OHAMPSHIRES^ 

Product  of  21  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
pioiluetion.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
I)roflt3  or  for  flock  Improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R.  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


FINE  CHI(K(fofLE( 


ON  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN...p«di«reo- 

Biredby  males  Irom  200-300  Official  Egg  Beo-'', 
i)rd  R,0,P.  Hens.^D.S.  ApprovtxL  Pullonim 

Greeted.  Your  favorite  purebred  from  famous 
eying  strains.  Bexad,  if  desired.  Hybrida, 
Prompt  eerviee.  CATALOG  FREEI 

lONE  ELM  HATCHERY.  B«l  111.  Nik»nilt,llt 


Trouble  in  Breathing 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  might  ail  a  young  hen,  three 
months  old,  who  has  developed  a  pecu¬ 
liar  ailment.  She  has  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  in  swallowing  her  food. 
She  goes  about  with  her  mouth  open, 
shaking  her  head  occasionally  and 
making  odd  gasping  or  coughing  noises. 
Has  had  this  condition  some  months. 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  j.  d.  v. 

Your  bird  may  be  affected  with  a 
tumor,  which  troubles  her  breathing. 
Leucosis  sometimes  is  also  responsible 
for  the  development  of  such  a  condi¬ 
tion.  If  a  tumor  is  the  cause  of  this 
pullet’s  difficulty  in  breathing,  there  is 
no  method  of  cure. 


IT  IS  A  BUSINESS 

WITH  A  FUTURE  . .  . 

Leaders  in  our  industry  have  'waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  poultry  business  is  under¬ 
managed.  Management  is  more  than  chick  production,  feeding,  care  and  rushing 
products  to  market  when  prices  go  up.  Management  is  also  a  matter  of  protecting 
markets  and  promoting  markets.  We  haven’t  paid  much  attention  to  that;  but 
we’re  going  to. 

This  country  grew  great  on  the  tremendous  energy  of  its  pioneers.  They  did  a 
prodigious  amount  of  work.  But,  first  thing  in  the  morning,  they  stocked  up  on 
ham  and  eggs,  r 

What  became  of  those  real  American  Breakfasts?  Why,  the  light  breakfast-food 
people  came  along,  sold  our  people  on  light  breakfasts,  and  lopped  great  hunks'  off 
our  market.  W e  stood  idly  by  and  let  ’em.  Bad  management.  Then  the  home  econ¬ 
omists  came  along  with  one-egg  cakes  and  no  egg  other  things.  But  we  didn’t  seem 
to  care.  We’d  gone  “scientific”  or  something. 


What  this  country  needs  is  more  eggs  under  its  belt,  more  chicken  in  its  pies  and 
more  eggs  in  its  cakes.  It’s  a  crime  that  one  out  of  three  of  our  boys  was  so  under¬ 
nourished  the  Army  wouldn’t  take  them.  Today,  even  the  great  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  other  nutrition  experts  say,  “Eat  a  good  breaMast.”  The  more  we  co¬ 
operate  in  that  educational  effort,  the  more  we’ll  contribute  to  the  health  of  the 
nation  and  to  the  future  of  our  industry. 


More  cooperation  in  solving  our  common  problems  is  the  great  need  of  the  poultry 
industry.  In  practical  application  that  calls  upon  every  one  of  us 
to  do  our  job  better  —  better  feed  from  the  feed  mill,  better 
-chicks  from  the  hatchery,  better  care  of  flocks,  better  mar¬ 
ket!^  methods  and  better  prepeu'ation  of  products  for  market¬ 
ing.  That  ideal  of  progressive  betterment  has  always  governed 
the  policy  of  this  hatchery  —  and  always  will.  Hall’s  chicks 
are  better  chicks. 

SElfD  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC. 


Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


£CeS^3Ta.05 Pts.* 


York  Egg  Laying  Test  had  the 
^  breeds,  all  tests  for  1944— also  third 

highest  oflicial  record  for  all  time. 

backed  by  15  years  of  intensive  breeding,  culling, 
trap-nesting,  participation  in  all  laying  tests  and  progeny  breeding  All 

pr^uctfon  “of  BlG®tggs!  steady 

EABLY— you  earn  present  low  prices,  also  priority  on  delivery. 
Keds,  Crosses,  sexed  or  Unsexed.  Catalog  gladly  mailed  on  request. 


mm  ROUTE  3 
flyiM  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


DO  UGL  ASTO  N  R.I.  R  EDS  &  CROSSES 


BABY  CHICKS 


AS  HATCHED 
PULUETS 
COCKERR  I.S 


Surging  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  quick  full  feathetlne 
remarkable  livability.  Outstanding  egg  strains  Low 
prices.  Hatches  every  week.  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  Free. 
STARTED  PULLETS,  4  weeks;  8  weeks;  almost  ready- 
to-lay.  CAPONS,  6  weeks  old.  All  grown  under  floor 
brooders  for  nigged  development.  I 

BIG  DISCOUNTS  on  early  orders.  Send  For  Free 
Text  Catalog  and  Price  List.  ' 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS 
716-D  Burnside  Avenue,  East  Hartford  8.  Cong. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
wi  I  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


®AV«oib 
<ocKe«uS 


BEAUTIFU’L  MAMMOTH  MINORCAS;  America' 
greatest  producers  larger  premium  white  eggs.  Fre 
colored  catalog  quotes  eggs,  sturdy  chicks  starte 
pullets.  Charles  G.  Pape,  Churubuseo.  Indiana. 
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LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  .  >)»  126  *  tiewton,  New  Jersey 


Two  weeks  can  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  your 
egg  production.  That  is  if  you’re  not  making  certain  that  your 
hens  are  getting  an  ample  supply  of  calcium  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  minerals.  If  the  calcium  supply  gets  too  low,  egg  produc¬ 
tion  may  cease  in  two  weeks! 

Many  tests  by  leading  investigators  show  that  the  hind  of 
calcium  carrier  fed  to  laying  hens  affects  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  shells.  A  true  calcite  such  as 
Lime  Crest  SHELL-PRODUCER  Calcite  Crystals  will  help 
keep  HIGH  production  of  heavy,  firm-shelled  marketable 
eggs.  It  will  help  to  make  bone  and  meat. 

Many  poultrymen  write  that  since  changing  to  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  Crystals  their  pullets  have  grown  and  feathered  better 
and  have  made  startling  laying  records,  while  hens  are  pro¬ 
ducing  smoother  and  sounder-shelled  eggs  than  ever  before. 


Upon  request  we  will  gladly  send  you 
complete  information  about  Lime  Crest 
SHELL-PRODUCER  Calcite  Crystals. 


BUY  EXTRA  WAR  BONDS 


MORE  EGOS  or  lESS  EGGS 
Two  WEEKS  FROM  TODAY? 


KAUDER'S 


s 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

BAUDENCE  of  the  longevity  and  produc¬ 
tion  bred  into  the  Kaiider  strain  of 
Pedigreed  White  Leghorns  lies  in  the 
prodigious  records  of  Kauder  pens  at  the 
Vineland  Hen  Test: 

1.  In  1944  a  Kauder  pen  established 
a  new  world  record  for  four  years  of 
laying.  Pinal  score:  11959  pts. 

2.  Pour  out  of  five  of  the  four-year  life¬ 
time  pen  records  ever  made  have 
been  established  by  Kauder  pens. 

3.  Pirst  five-year  lifetime  pen  ever  en¬ 
tered  at  any  hen  test — for  1945. 

Write  for  free  52-page  catalog. 


I 


I  PAINSTAKING 
I  CARE 


Over  a  long  period  of  time  has  produced 
Nedlar  New  Hampshires  with  an  R.O.P. 
hen-housed  average  of  over  200  eggs 
per  bird,  with  the  highest  average  in 
R.O.P.  reports  for  the  breed  during  the 
last  several  years.  Both  commercial 
poultrymen  and  broiler  growers  rely  on 
Nedlar  New  Hampshires;  customers  re¬ 
turn  again  and  again  for  flock  improve¬ 
ment  and  foundation  stock.  Catalog. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 

Nedlar  Farm,  Box  F,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Holser's  Leghorns  or  N.  Hampshires 

can  help  you  to  be  sure  of  a  profit  in  1945.  Leg¬ 
horns  proven  one  of  best  strains  in  East  in  contest. 
It.  0.  P.  reports.  Catalog. 

HOLSER’8  VALLEY  FARM,  R4-6,  TROY.  N.  Y. 

EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


LEMENTS 

I  n  I W  ffVi9  Steuui  tke  OoM  / 
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FOR 
YOUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  TOURS  NOW! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Re  d  s. 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25/  Winterport/  Maine 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


Leghorns 


Every  Male  from  a  280-327  Egg  Dam. 

Every  Female  from  Dam  and  Sire  with 
Proven  Records  280-327  Eggs. 

The  Bodine  progeny-test  program  has  produce 
such  sound  improvement  in  this  I>ghom  strai 
that  a  basis  for  greater  profit  has  been  strong! 
laid.  Bodine  Leghorn  chicks  are  souM  producer 
Ask  about  our  heavy  breeds  in  Rhod^lsland  Bet 
and  Kock-Ked  cross.  Free  Catalog. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 


BOX  5 


CHEMUNG.  N.  Y. 


JUNIATA 

LEGHORNS 


COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100 
Our  30th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns,  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
s'?;  •"'1  ^'1  P®*'  IWh  PULLETS. 

$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Bronao  Broad  Breasted,  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Sprouting:  Oats  for  Poultry 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  famous’  paper, 
and  always  read  The  Henyard.  Perhaps 
you  could  help  me  now.  I  like  to  give 
my  chickens  greens  during  the  winter. 
I  heard  one  could  put  barley  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  and  then  it  would  grow,  but 
in  my  case,  it  does  not.  I  have  put  bar¬ 
ley  in  a  pan  and  sprinkled  it  with  water 
daily  and  keep  it  at  a  warm  place  at 
about  65  degrees.  It  gets  a  few  very 
little  roots  like,  but  they  always  dry 
away  again  and  it  does  not’  get  green. 
Could  you  please  tell  me  how  to  go 
about  this?  D.  H. 

Oats  can  be  more  easily  sprouted 
than  barley.  Soak  the  whole  oats  in 
lukewarm  water;  allow  to  drain,  then 
place  about  one  inch  thick  in  a  wire 
bottom  tray.  Keep  the  tray  in  the 
light  and  at  a  temperature  of  65-70  de¬ 
grees  F.  You  will  need  to  sprinkle  the 
oats  so  they  do  not  dry  out.  They  will 
germinate  in  three  to  five  days  and 
should  produce  green  sprouts  in  a  week 
to  ten  days.  If  you  have  any  trouble 
from  the  oats  going  moldy  while 
sprouting,  add  formalin  to  the  tvater 
at  the  rate  of  one  drop  for  every  pint. 


Birds  Are  Mopey 

For  a  year  I  have  been  losing  some 
full-grown  hens.  They  get  lame,  some 
combs  are  red,  some  pale,  they  dump 
around  a  day  or  two  and  die.  Some 
show  no  symptons  at  all;  just  find  them 
dead  under  the  roost.  Can  you  help  me? 

H.  L,  B. 

The  Leucosis  complex  is  probably  the 
cause  of  your  hen  trouble.  Leucosis  is 
a  disease  caused  by  a  filterable  agent 
or  virus.  Birds  show  lameness,  blind¬ 
ness,  pale  combs  and  listlessness.  They 
may  also  develop  internal  or  external 
tumors.  In  many  cases  the  liver  be¬ 
comes  enlarged  and  spotted.  This  dis¬ 
ease  spreads  very  slowly,  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  cull  regularly  all  birds 
that  are  not  in  good  condition,  and  that 
show  any  evidence  of  being  mopey. 


Pullets  Shake  Their  Heads 

Head  shaking  in  pullets  may  be 
caused  by  one  or  more  contributing 
factors.  A  pullet  does  not  shake  her 
head  just  for  amusement  or  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  her  owner.  Naturally,  some  head 
shaking  is  permissible,  as  when  drink¬ 
ing  water  or  eating  feed. 

Colds  will  certainly  cause  birds  to 
shake  their  heads,  and  with  sudden 
changes  in  weather  conditions  and  win¬ 
dows  in  rear  of  the  houses  often  left 
open,  a  poultryman  will  have  plenty  of 
trouble  with  colds  and  head  shaking. 
Drafty  houses  will  make  it  probable 
that  birds  will  find'  it  difficult  to  locate 
a  comfortable  place,  and  anything 
which  annoys  their  breathing  or  irri¬ 


tates  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  throat  may  cause  head  shak¬ 
ing.  Other  things  may  also  cause  this 
to  happen. 

Recently,  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  group  of  young  birds  with  a  severe 
case  of  coccidiosis.  They  were  also 
having  a  special  session  of  head  shak¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  this  may  not  have  been 
due  to  the  disease  epidemic,  but  prob¬ 
ably  to  improper  or  too  much  ventila¬ 
tion. 

This  is  in  reply  to  numerous  letters 
asking  “Why  does  a  hen  shake  her 
head?”  My  observation  is  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  head  shaking  is  just  a 
physical  reaction  of  the  bird.  However, 
if  you  have  an  epidemic  of  head  shak¬ 
ing,  I  personally  would  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  condition  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  birds. 
When  this  is  corrected,  I  doubt  if  your 
attention  will  be  attracted  by  excessive 
head  shaking. 


Crossing  Poultry  Breeds 

I  have  a  small,  high-producing  pedi¬ 
greed  flock  of  White  Leghorns.  I  am 
interested  in  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  the  Leghorn-Minorca  cross,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  possible  high 
egg  production.  What  do  you  think  of 
such  a  cross?  t.  m.  p. 

If  you  are  planning  to  do  constructive 
breeding  work  you  would  be  better  off, 
in  thg  long  run,  to  stay  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  breed.  There  are  several  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  this  crossing  business. 
In  this  case  you  will  have  two  breeds 
of  distinctly  different  body  type;  cross¬ 
ing  will  therefore  give  you  a  wide 
variation.  This  will  take  years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection  to  get  back  a  uniforjn  body 
type.  I  doubt  if  you  will  get  the  re¬ 
sults  from  hybrid  vigor  that  you  expect. 
You  would  be  crossing  a  yellow  skinned 
breed  with  a  white  skinned  breed.  The 
first  generation  will  be  all  white  and, 
while  you  will  have  about  25%  yellow 
skinned  in  the  second  generation,  this 
factor  will  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  yellow  skinned  birds  with  which  you 
can  select  for  the  factor  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  develop. 


Preventing  Prolapse 

I  have  found  that  I  will  notice  soft 
shell  eggs  for  about  a  week  before  I 
will  have  a  case  of  prolapse.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  necessary  to  sprinkle  a  handful  of 
oyster  shell  over  the  mash  every  time 
feed  is  placed  in  the  trough,  and  give 
extra  cod  liver  oil  to  stop  an  outbreak 
or  prolapse,  just  like  for  soft  shell  eggs. 
Too  much  fat  or  oil  in  the  ration  is  also 
said  to  cause  these  troubles,  e.  m.  r. 

The  exact  cause  of  prolapse  is  un¬ 
known.  However,  many  things  may  be 
involved.  Birds  that  are  over -fat  and 
carry  too  much  fat  in  the  abdomen  are 
more  susceptible.  A  ration  that  is  rea¬ 
sonably  laxative  m^y  also  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  prolapse.  Ranging  the  birds  would 
also  help,  but  in  many  areas  that  is  im¬ 
possible  through  the  winter. 


A  majority  oj  the  “birds  iri  this  pen  of  Single  Comb  Whi^e  Leghorns,  bred  by  Irv¬ 
ing  Kauder  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  were  in  the  pen  of  4-year-old  White  Leghorns 
which  made  a  new  world  record  for  all  breeds,  all  contests,  for  four  years  of 
continuous  laying  with  a  score  of  10,501  eggs,  11,059  points.  In  addition,  these  13 
birds  are  the  first  pen  of  five-year-old  hens  ever  to  be  trap-nested  at  an  official 

egg-laying  contest. 


Barred  Rock  pullets  at  the  Roy  Hopper  farm,  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  are 
busy  at  their  feed  hopper.  Healthy,  well  developed  birds  such  as  these,  are 
obtained  only  from  best  quality  chicks  that  have  had  good  care  and  an  adequate 

diet  at  all  times. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — By  middle-aged  married  man,  position 

where  A-1  mechanical  and  general  ability,  leader¬ 
ship,  steady  application  to  job,  complete  sobriety  and 
reliability  are  necessary  requisites;  am  able  to  take 
charge  and  willing  to  •take  orders.  Box  9520,  care 
Jtural  New-Yorker. _ 

AN  EXl'EBIENCED,  reliable  and  sober  married 
farmer  would  like  to  have  ready  stocked  dairy  and 
crop  farm  on  share  basis;  I  have  own  help.  Howard 
Keeder,  R.  No.  1,  Nottingham,  Pa. _ 

I'OULTllYMAN ;  48;  married;  Cornell  training;  25 
years  experience;  wants  position;  capable,  reliable, 
can  handle  any  size  plant,  or  will  take  poultry  or 
poultry  dairy,  general  agriculture  farm  (stocked) ;  sal- 
ary  or  share  basis.  Box  9487,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPEH;  one-two  working  adults  only;  small 
place;  reliable;  good  cook;  Protestant.  Box  9502, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


•lOB  wanted  at  institution 
active  elderly  man,  who 
in  many  ways;  handy  with 
cns,  furnace;  now  working 
he  is  only  male  help;  give 
accommodations,  or  might 
than  above  specifled.  ilr. 
torium,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


or  private  school,  by  very 
can  make  himself  useful 
tools,  drive,  garden,  chick- 
as  houseman  in  unit  where 
full  particulars,  wages  and 
be  interested  in  job  other 
Bert,  Children’s  Preven- 


AIARRIED  farm  manager,  40,  open  for  change  in 

early  spring  on  purebred,  up-to-date  dairy  farm; 
high  and  agriculture  school  graduate;  life  experience 
ijoultry;  please  state  particulars  in  first  letter;  gMd 
6-room  house  essential;  vvould  be  interested  in  renting 
a  farm  that  stock  and  equipment  could  be  taken  over. 

Box  9508,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLE  aged  man  desires  work  on  poultry  farm, 
single,  experienced;  references.  BOX  9420,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  past  middle  age,  excellent  health;  non- 

smoker,  sober;  life  experience  poultry,  good 
ences,  seeks  steady  employment.  BOX  9431,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE — Good  cook,  waitress,  general  housewor^r; 
gardener,  lawn,  repairs,  general  handy  man.  Box 

9435.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ - 

WANTED — Farm  situation  on  L.  I.,  about  1  hour 
from  N.  Y.  C. ;  knowledge  of  general  farming;  chick¬ 
ens,  dairy,  drive  tractor,  car,  truck;  good  living  Quar¬ 
ters  and  salary  expected;  year-round  position.  BoX 

9437,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

MANAGER,  superintendent;  large  estate  or  similar, 
seeks  first-rate  connection  offering  pcrmancy;  well 
versed  agriculture,  landscaping,  maintenance  and  de- 
velopmcnt.  Box  9445,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARM  and  estate  manager;  married,  no  children; 

age  49;  Scandinavian;  lifetime  experience  in  all 
branches  connected  with  estate  and  farm  work;  use 
to  handle  men;  best  of  references.  Box  9470,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

I’OULTRYMAN,  experience  in  whole  poultry  indus¬ 

try,  wants  full  charge  of  large  or  medium  poultry 
plant;  prefer  where  they  will  improve  and  enlarge 
business;  good  mechanic;  can  handle  any  help;  avail- 
able  after  Jan.  15.  Box  9469,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FAR.M  manager  with  the  experience,  energy  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enterprise 
open  for  engagement;  life  experience  handling  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  and  modem  farming  operations;  capa¬ 
ble,  efRcient,  has  initiative  and  integrity;  married, 
no  family.  Box  9468,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FAILM  manager-herdsman,  agriculture  college  gradu¬ 

ate,  Graham  School  grad;  15  years  dairy  experience; 
married,  2  small  children;  draft  exempt;  expect  salary, 
home  and  privileges;  give  details  first  letter.  Box 
9525,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

PERMANENT  position;  married,  farmer-gardener; 

poultry,  tractors,  trucks,  etc.  Box  9522,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — By  middle-aged  married  man;  farm  or  es¬ 

tate  position  where  thorough  knowledge  of  farming. 
A-1  mechanical  ability  and  ability  to  take  charge  are 
needed;  only  top  positions  considered.  Box  9521,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

FARM  manager,  all  branches;  considerable  experi¬ 

ence,  confidence  and  ability;  specializing  Guernseys; 
also  hogs  for  converting  into  smoked  pork  prMucts 
I  flat  are  different;  gainful  results.  Box  9512,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — JIaintainance  work  on  stock  farm.  Box 

9516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  county  farms 

are  still  the  best;  ask  for  list.  Hauenstein,  Lin- 
coln.  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

ONE  farm  of  520  acres,  complete  with  55  head  of  cat¬ 

tle,  S'  horses,  2  silos,  bam  in  good  condition;  house 
up  to  date;  plenty  of  spring  water;  all  sorts  of  fann 
tnaohinery  and  tools;  owner  wants  to  sell  on  account  of 
illness;  price  $25,000  complete.  Sam  Contlcello, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  of  21  acres  on  good 
macadam  road,  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and  90 
miles  from  New  York;  excellent  nine-room  house,  with 
hot  water  heat  throughout;  bath,  electricity,  well  water, 
with  electric  pump;  two  poultry  houses  for  about  600 
Iwns.  Ideal  farm,  estate,  or  for  boarding  house;  beauti¬ 
ful  views;  taxes  only  $36;  price  $6000.  Write  for  cat- 
alog.  Dale  11.  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 

FOR  Sale — A  cattle  ranch  and  poultry  farm,  1000 
acres,  150  Herefords,  3000  laying  hens;  all  modem 
equipped.  Kingdom  Farms,  South  l>anslng.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 156-acre  dairy  farm  on  bank  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River ;  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. ;  electric¬ 
ity,  good  buildings.  Inquire  B.  J.  Donald,  Brier  Hill, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

LONG  Island,  50  miles  New  York;  5  acres,  2  acres 
clear  and  cultivated  fruit,  3  acres  oak  and  pines,  3 
road  frontages,  good  highway,  1000  feet  off  main 
highway,  modern  5-room  bungalow  and  bath,  inlaid 
linoleum,  private  electric  and  water  system,  telephone 
connection,  50-foot  modem  poultry  house,  brooder 
house,  cement-block  garage  44x44,  all  improvements; 
now  bringing  montlily  returns,  cost  $4500  to  build  two 
years  ago;  must  sell  soon;  $7500,  half  cash.  BOX 
9430,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

90-ACRB  dairy  fann;  80  acres  tillable;  modem  6-room 
cottage;  all  Improvements;  3-room  tenant  house,  part 
improvements;  large  Grade  A  bam  for  60  head;  silo; 
3  miles  from  Poughkeepsie;  $14,000;  $3,000  cash.  Wil- 
liam  R.' Banks.  10  Hoffman  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 
115  ACRES;  Mohawk  Valley  state  road  farm;  excellent 
barns;  tile  silo;  10-roora  house,  hot  water. heat,  bath. 
■lames  Williams,  1141  Linwood  PL,  XUica.  N.  Y. 
300-ACRB  dairy  and  crop  farm,  near  Catsktll,  N.  Y., 
on  U.  S.  9W;  200  acres  level,  fertile  tractor  fields; 
bal.-  spring  watered  pasture  and  woodland;  10-room 
house,  running  water,  electric;  66-ft.  bam;  30  cow 
ties;  drinking  buckets;  concrete  floors;  12x30  silo; 
poultry  house;  wagon  house;  other  outbuildings;  fruit; 
price  only  $10,000;  terms;  owner  will  sell  stock  and 
machinery  if  desired.  Ray-Realty,  Jerry  Bush  Mgr., 
Athens.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hudson  272-R-2, _ 

100-AC1U5  farm;  colonial  house;  very  attractive  set¬ 
ting;  rich  level  land,  near  Cooperstown;  60  tillable; 
16  woods,  24  pasture;  trout  stream;  very  nice  house, 
bath,  electricity,  polished  floors,  shady  lawn,  view, 
basement  barn,  other  outbuildings;  painted  red;  or¬ 
chard;  18  stock;  machinery,  part  new;  $11,000;  $6000 
cash;  photos.  Earl  Hay  Agency,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

ONE-MAN  farm;  50  acres;  house  with  impts. ;  bam  for 
.  18  head;  poultry  house,  200;  near  Oneonta;  $4500; 
$1500  down.  Bunnell  Agency.  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

FIVE  HOMES  for  immediate  sale.  Dr.  Duell, 
JelTer.son,  New  York. _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm,  3  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg;  125  acres  perfectly  level  land;  main  house  of 
12  rooms,  bath,  electric,  furnace;  tenant  house  of  4 
rooms,  bath,  electric,  furnace;  dairy  bam  with  15 
stanchions,  6  box  stalls,  electric,  water;  horse  bam 
with  4  stables;  calf  bam;  silo;  extra  large  machine 
shed;  modem  pig  sty;  poultry  house;  abundance  of 
water;  low  taxes  $15,000;  terms  can  be  had.  Write 
'  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Strouds- 
liurg,  Penna. _ 

WANTED — Modern  producing  farm;  equipped,  stocked; 

house,  buildings  in  best  conditions;  isolated  but  easy 
accessible;  never  dry  brook,  creek,  lake;  high  view; 
low  taxes;  orchard,  vineyard;  ideal  to  develop  all-year 
resort;  not  cheap,  but  bargain,  $5000  cash.  Write  full 
description.  Prank  Matous,  824  !3outhern  Boulevard, 
Apt.  6-11,  Bronx  59,  New  York. 


LOVELY  170-acre  stocked,  equipped  farm,  some  40 
head;  modem  10-room  house;  price  $15,000.  K. 
Scheidell,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

70  ACRES  level  loam  tillage,  5  acres  woods;  on  hard 
road,  close  to  everything;  8-room  house,  with  electric, 
running  water  and  other  good  out  buildings;  school 
bus;  overlooking  beautiful  lake,  with  excellent  boating, 
bathing  and  fishing,  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y. ;  price 
less  than  $4000.  Address  owner.  Box  9439.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 100  acres;  8-room  house;  bams,  brook, 
lights,  water,  mail,  school  bus;  high  elevation;  Adl- 
rondacks,  20  miles  Lake  George, .  185  N.  Y.  C. :  $2450 
cash.  Box  9444,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OUTSTANDING  dairy,  poultry  farm;  265  acres;  100 
tractor  fields,  100  pasture,  64  valuable  timber;  expert 
estimate,  300,000  feet;  modem  8-room  house,  furnace, 
bath,  white  kitchen,  electric  range;  2  basement  bams, 
stanchions  for  50  head;  new  milk  house;  poultry  houses 
for  1200;  tool  house,  granary,  garage,  sap  house,  silo, 
drinking  buckets,  new  electric  milker  and  cooler;  60 
stock,  %  purebred  Holstein;  3  horses.  350  hens,  1  pig; 
tractor  on  mbber,  truck,  many  bushels  of  grain;  very 
complete  equipment;  $25,000;  3/5  cash.  Earl  Hay 
Agency,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  sale; — 225-acre  farm,  located  Route  5,  I,ake 
Erie;  four  miles  from  village  of  Westfield,  N.  Y. ; 
center  of  Chautauga  grape  belt;  95  acres  of  Concord 
grapes,  well-watered  pasture,  all  woven  wire  fences; 
modern  farm  house  and  terminal  house;  good  bams, 
all  buildings  good  condition;  will  sell  with  livestock 
and  equipment  or  land  and  buildings;  write  fo;  de¬ 
tails;^ _ _ 

$1000  GETS  DEED  to  attractive  home,  suitable  for 
boarders;  has  8  rooms  and  modem  bath,  attached 
2-car  garage,  insulation,  s.  sash  and  screens,  with  5 
level  tillable  lots,  each  59  x  200,  fronting  on  historic 
and  scenic  Mohawk  River;  taxes  $40;  balance  of  $3500 
like  rent.  Write  J.  Carney,  owner,  91  N.  Pearl  St., 
Albany  7,  New  York. _ 

%-ACRlE  of  land;  choice  location;  water,  gas  and 
electricity  on  street;  located  off  Jerico  Turnpike  and 
New  York  Ave.,  Huntington,  Long  Island.  Inquire  Mr. 
G.  Brengel,  48-11  248th  St.,  Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  about  $2000;  old  farm;  25  to  50  till¬ 
able  acres;  about  75  miles  from  New  York.  Lagar, 
518  East  34th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Small  farm,  preferably  equipped;  please 
send  full  details  as  to  size,  type  of  buildings  and 
location.  Baader,  132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.  Y.  _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  farms;  country  homes;  poultry, 
truck,  dairy,  fruit  and  general  farms;  many  stocked 
*nd  equipped;  write  for  free  1945  catalogue.  West’s 
E’arm  Agency,  121  Canal  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. _ 

FOR  sale;— 650-acre,  beautiful -viewed  dairy  farm; 

overlooking  Lake  Erie;  equipped  with  cattle  and 
tools;  fruit  trees  and  20  acres  of  grapes;  two  modem 
homes;  $50,000;  part  down,  bal.  easy  terms.  Write 
to  Box  9459,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Sheep  farm,  with  lot  of  pasture  land,  in 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York;  state  details  as  to  price, 
distance  from  city,  etc.  M.  Kornbluth,  908  Central 
Ave.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

WANTED  to  rent  by  honest,  reliable  man,  with  own 
help,  farm  with  stock  andl  equipment;  life-time  ex¬ 
perience  with  stock  and  fruit;  best  of  reference. 
Edward  Rchnberg,  Halladay  Ave.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

WANTED — Three  acres  cultivating  ground,  fairly  level, 

near  town;  main  road,  electric  wires,  school^  bus. 
Catholic  church,  spring  water;  2  hours  from  N.  Y. 
City;  prefer  N.  Y.  State  (reasonable).  Palmer  71- 
17-72  St.,  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y. _ . 

105  ACRES;  dairy  and  chicken  farm;  15  min.  from 
Schenectady  and  Amsterdam ;  on  macadam  rd. ;  10- 
room  house,  in  good  condition;  school  bus,  mailman 
passes  by;  stable  for  14  milk  cows,  room  for  500 
hens;  18  head  of  stock  can  also  be  bought;  price  $6400; 
cash  $5000.  Fritz  Hoffmann,  R.  D.  l.Delanson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Running  farm;  substantial  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  tillable  land,  woods,  brook  or  pond;  75- 
100  miles  N.  Y.  C. ;  reasonable.  Joe  Stock,  445 
Irving  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm,  near  Stroudsburg,  and 
104  miles  from  New  York  City;  155  acres,  with 
large  trout  stream;  good  10-room  house;  very  large 
barn,  2-3tory  poultry  house,  all  outbuildings;  annual 
taxes  $69;  about  45  acres  in  woodlands;  fruit;  some 
farm  implementa .go  with  farm  at  the  price  of  $5500; 
write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  l*a. _ 

WANTED — 8-50  acres  tillable  and  watered  pasture 
land,  on  main  road,  in  village  or  nearby;  priced 
right  at  $2000  or  $3000;  send  description.  J.  B. 
Smith,  3089  Broadway,  New  York  City. _ 

UNUSUAL  OFFER — One  of  the  most  modem  dairy 
farms,  in  Northern  California;  excellent  money 
maker;  because  of  exceptional  circumstances  for  sale 
at  a  bargain  price;  cash  requirement  approx.  $150,000; 
brokers  protected.  Box  9462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COMl’LETELY  equipped  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

59  acres;  Route  25;  with  620  ft.  poultry  buildings, 
capacity  4,000;  incubator  capacity,  18,000;  six  colony 
houses  and  range  shelters  for  2,006;  modem  home  of 
14  rooms,  hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat,  electricity, 
artesian  water;  2,O0O  chickens  included  if  sold  now; 
price  $35,000.  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  River- 
ton.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — 3-4  room  bungalow,  with  small 
acreage;  state  full  particulars.  D.  OurfaUan, 
Northfleld,  N.  J. _ 

280-ACRB  farm,  on  hard  road.  Write  Box  5,  New 
Berlin.  N.  Y. _ 

TIMBERLAND  wanted,  especially  heavy  black  wal¬ 
nut  and  white  oak;  send  detailed  infomiation,  also 
shipping  facilities.  Baader,  132-01  Liberty  Ave., 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED  TO  RENT — 10  acres  ground,  for  potatoes; 

So,  Penna.  Robert  Breustedt,  140  East  83rd  St., 
care  Phalen,  Apt.  5-N,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

WANTED — Land,  20  or  30  acres ;  wood  and  pasture, 
bam  or  shed,  water,  school,  electricity;  Catskills 
only;  no  agent.  Box  9477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  house;  pemianent;  elderly  couple; 

electric;  reasonable;  rent  or  buy;  100  miles  N.  Y.  C. 
Box  9476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  with  3000  layers,  fully 
equipped  and  operating  26  acres;  %  mile  from 
school,  churches,  shopping;  on  state  highway;  large 
incubator,  17  shelters;  complete  brooding  equipment; 
8-room  house,  with  every  modem  convenience;  $19,000. 
Jacob  Bulkin.  Allentown.  N.  J. 


BUY  a  farm  in  the  heart  of  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

Our  Homo  Office  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  dairy 
area,  where  the  best  farms  are  located.  We  have  many 
farms,  stocked  and  equipped  or  bare,  in  Chenango, 
Madison,  Broome,  Otsego,  and  Delaware  Counties.  Our 
No.  118—140-acre  farm,  all  stocked  and  equipped  with 
new  modem  house;  only  $10,000  (part  cash  down). 
Includes  17  milch  cows,  1  heifer,  1  bull,  fine  team, 
complete  farm  machinery;  house  has  8  rooms,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  bath,  electricity,  furnace,  two  enclosed 
imrches;  good  bam,  with  22  tie-ups;  fine  spring  water; 
2'  miles  from  town.  Our  No.  43-— 105  acres  and  22 
cows,  only  $13,500  (part  down) ;  located  edge  nice 
Chenango  County;  6-room  house  with  bath,  enclosed 
porch,  furnace,  electricity,  village  water;  basement 
barn  with  22  tie-ups,  drinking  cups,  tile  silo,  elec¬ 
tric  cooler,  chicken  house  for  250  hens;  garage,  horse 
bam,  springs.  Included  are  22  milch  cows,  4  heifers, 
1  bull,  2  horses,  110  laying  hens,  complete  farm 
machinery.  No.  115 — Retail  milk  business,  village 
farm  for  $1.3,000;  16  cows,  5  heifers,  550  hens,  100 
chickens,  pair  horses,  new  milking  machine,  complete 
line  machinery.  For  these  and  other  farms  call  or 
write  Attorney  Darwin  Craig,  Dairy  Farm  Specialist, 
Alton,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Near  Brewster,  Carmel,  etc.,  D5  acres, 

with  house;  also  one  large  farm,  equipped.  Baader. 
132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y 


OWING  to  ill  health,  am  selling  my  282-acro  Valley 
of  Va.  farm  and  store,  situated  at  R.  R.  station; 
store  100  ft.  from  station;  all  stock  in  store  and  farm 
e<iulpment  included.  W.  E.  Mundy,  Bumlaya,  Va. 

MODERN  58-acre  poultry  and  grain  farm;  4,506  layer 
capacity;  fully  equipped.  For  particulars  write 
Mapletree  Poultry  Farm,  Elmer,  New  Jersey. 


FOB  BAXB-~Big  Income;  180  acres,  level  dark  loam 

soli,  village  edge,  main  road;  8-room  house,  im¬ 
provements;  poultry  house;  machine  shed;  milk  house; 
grade  A  dairy  bam;  silo;  38  cattle,  4  horses,  tractor, 
milking  machine,  cooler;  all  machinery;  1000  bushel 
oats,  100  tons  of  alfalfa  hay;  $16,060.  Square  Deal 
Agency,  14.3  Main  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


235  ACHES,  on  county  highway;  level  fertile  fields, 
woods,  stream,  fruit;  12-room  bouse,  electricity: 
basement  bam,  35  x  100;  room  for  40  cows;  other 
buildings;  same  owner  occupant  for  26  years;  include 
20  cows,  team,  machinery,  for  $16,000.  Darwin  Craig, 
Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


500  ACRES;  100  cows,  80  heifers;  one  of  the  best 
dairy  farms  in  New  York;  wonderful  bams,  7  ten¬ 
ant  houses,  level  land  to  work;  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  this  year’s  milk  Income  will  total  $33,000;  com¬ 
plete,  modem  equipment;  this  is  the  outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  for  someone  to  get  into  the  dairy  farming 
business  in  a  big  way;  superintendent  and  competent 
help  will  stay;  $72,000  Includes  everything;  %  down. 
Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  LIST  dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  where  farms 
pay.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington.  Conn. 

WANTED  TO  RENT— Small  farm,  within  50  miles 
N.  Y.  C. ;  about  $20-$25  mo.  Fanny  Binns,  114 
Momtngslde  Dr.,  Neyv  York  City. _ 

OWN  your  own  business;  sacrifice  country  hotel;  tour¬ 
ist,  boarders,  gas  station;  38  miles  southwest  Sche¬ 
nectady;  24  rooms  in  all,  bar;  beautiful  old  building; 
perfect  condition;  modern  improvements;  12  acres 
land,  in  village  on  state  road;  large  bam,  chicken 
coops,  brooder  house,  pig  pen,  sheep  pen;  pleasant 
lawns  and  grounds;  all  furnished,  doing  good  busi- 
ness;  $8,500;  terms.  Box  9486,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W* ANTED — 200-acre  farm;  southern  exposure;  elec¬ 
tricity,  outbuildings;  located  in  Southern  Vt.,  N.  H. 
or  Mass. ;  $3,000  cash.  Robert  Ball,  Brookfield,  Vt. 

FOB  SALE — 10-room  house;  electric  and  running 
water,  near  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  one  acre  land ;  henhouse, 
bam;  price  $2,360;  $100  down;  $25  monthly.  Box 
9488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  Florida;  lot,  40  x  127.  bet.  23rd 
and  24th  Sts..  6th  Ave.  N. ;  all  improvements,  near 
school;  free  and  clear;  no  agents.  Inquire  E.  Nagle, 
St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

ONE-MAN  HOME -FARM;  160  acres ;  state  road, 
comfortable,  attractive;  $3300.  Ralph  Barney, 
Canaan,  New  Hampshire. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Small  farm  or  farmhouse,  within  60  miles 

N.  Y.  City;  up  to  $60  month  rent.  Box  9493,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

350  ACRES;  $90,000  estate;  two  nice  homes,  fine 

orchards;  priced  approx,  one-third  value  by  heirs; 
other  fine  farms.  Cring,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. _ _ 

WANTED— Small  general  truck  farm;  10  acres  up; 

part  woods ;  electricity ;  in  New  York  or  N.  J.  State 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Box  9501,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — General  store  or  restaurant;  cash;  respec- 
tahle  neighborhood.  Box  9504,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTPY,  N.  Y. ;  fine  village  home,  eight 
rooms  and  bath ;  hot  water  heat,  electricity ;  pleasant 
location/  near  lake;  price  $5,500.  Grace  D.  Weaver, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

SALE — ^Profitable  feed,  grain  and  flour  mill;  railroad 
siding,  coal  yard;  owner  operated.  A.  Schultz, 
East  Greenville,  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED — Farm,  with  good  buildings  and  fertile 
soil.  Box  9507,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Suburban  home;  6  rooms,  bath,  steam 
heat,  sewers,  hardwood  floors,  modem  kitchen;  plot 
100  X  100;  near  bus,  schools  and  stores.  61  Grant  Ave., 
Totowa  Borough,  Paterson  2,  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED — 1  to  3  acres,  with  or  without  buildings; 

within  75  miles  of  New  York  City.  Box  9526,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Five  acres,  small  house,  improvements,  on 
good  highway,  within  90  miles  from  New  York  City, 
about  $4000.  Box  9523,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

82  ACRES;  8-room  modernized  stone  house,  bath;  hen¬ 

house,  1500  capacity;  egg  examination,  storage,  kill¬ 
ing  dressing  rooms ;  lights,  heat,  running  water.  Also 
80'  X  30'  turkey  and  brooder  house,  wire  porches, 
lights,  running  water;  garages;  48  miles  from  Nw 
York  City;  36  miles  from  Newark;  $60  per  month. 

Tredway  Agency,  Chester,  N.  J. _ 

FERTILE  30-aere  farm;  beautiful  8-room  house, 
bath,  electricity;  in  village;  25x110  ft.;  poultry 
house,  good  buildings;  pleasant  and  productive;  ac¬ 
count  Illness  sacrifice  $7500.  Send  for  photo-descrip¬ 
tive  letter.  Guilford  Clark,  Rock  Creek,  Ashtabula 

County.  Ohio. _ _ 

BIG  INCOME  producing  farm;  275  acres;  groes  re¬ 
ceipts  from  dairy,  poultry,  1943,  $27,000;  82  head 
purebred  Holsteins,  42  milkers,  40  young  stock,  1600 
hens;  modem  dairy  bam,  44x120,  2  silos,  poultry 
houses  for  1700,  8  brooder  houses;  excellent  2-story, 
11-room  house  for  tourists,  air  conditioned,  all  modem 
improvements,  landscaped;  all  buildings  white,  green 
roofs ;  complete  equipment ;  photos ;  $45,000 ;  bare  farm, 
$18,000.  Earl  Hay  Agency,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
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HOUSE  WAN'TED  in  New  Jersey;  some  land;  elec¬ 
tricity;  less  70  miles  New  York.  Box  95li.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Dairy  or  general  farm  of  substantial  size, 
with  two  dwellings  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  or 
adjoining  New  Jersey.  Box  9514,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

WILDFLOWER  honey.  5  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $9,  not  prepaid.  F.  W. 
Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  'Y. _ 

SAGE  for  seasoning;  fresh  ground,  $1.50  per  pound, 
delivered;  sage  leaves  not  ground,  $1.25  per  pound, 
delivered.  J.  D.  Fuller.  Mountvllle,  Ga. _ 

ORANGE  blossom  honey,  Florida,  rich,  delicious. 

liquid,  10-lb.  tin,  $3.00;  6  tins,  $16.00;  glass  six 
5-lbs.,  $8.25,  not  prepaid.  H.  W.  Merrill,  Merrick 
Roa(^  Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  maple  (leaf  and  rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes; 

about  11  to  pound,  $1,  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY — Finest  quality  fall  flowers,  60  pounds,  $9. 
C.  W.  W'right,  Brooton,  N.  Y. _ 

BEST  buckwheat  and  amber  honey.  60  pounds,  $9. 

Nelson’s  Apiaries,  9012  South  Military  Road,  Mag- 
ars  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY— Jersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clo¬ 
ver  and  many  other  blossoms;  5-lb.  third  zone. 
$1.35.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

DEPEW’S  honey,  60  pounds  buckwheat  or  goldenrod, 
$9,  here.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

■VERMONT  fancy  maple  products,  satisfied  customers 
for  21  years;  prices  sent  on  request.  T.  L.  Doane, 
Bakersfield,  Yt _ _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  buckwheat,  $1.40; 

postpaid  3rd  zone;  six  S-lb.  jars,  $6.60;  shipped 
express  collect.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  Maple  Syrup,  1944  crop;  $3.35  per  gal.,  f.  o,  b. ; 
extra  fine  quality.  W.  J.  Robertson.  Bloomville.  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5-pound  pall  Wildflower  blended;  $1  plus 

p.  p.  16c,  1st  and  2nd  zones;  22c,  3rd  zone.  E,  G. 
Cornwell,  Mansfield,  Pa. _ _ 

PINE  HONEY ;  dark  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can,  not  pre- 
•  paid,  liquid.  $8.65;  crystalized,  $8.40;  12-lb.  can, 
within  tvd  zone,  $2.80.  Write  for  prices  on  glass 
jars  and  5-lb.  tins.  Ray  C.  Wilcox,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 

INDI.VN  River  Fruit;  exceptionally  good;  per  bushel, 
express  prepaid;  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit.  $4.20; 
Duncan  grapefruit  (has  seeds,  but  is  no  less  delicious), 
$3.80;  half  oranges,  quarter  Marsh  seedless,  quarter 
Duncan  grapefruit,  $4.40;  oranges,  $4.60.  Schuyler 
Jackson.  VV’ahasso,  Fla. _ _ 

BUTTERNUTS  in  shell,  $2.50  per  bushel;  butternut 
meats,  $1.50  lb. ;  all  prepaid,  third  zone.  Albert  T. 
Gagne,  So.  Royalton.  Vt. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  $2.85  bushel;  grapefruit. 

$2.50;  mixed,  $2.65;  not  prepaid.  A.  Shaw,  1012 
15th  St.,  Bradenton.  Fla. 

A'VERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.60; 

10  pounds,  $3.  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
HONEY  Clover  and  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pall,  $1.50;  post¬ 
paid  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can,  $9.00.  H.  j.  Oreulicb 
&  Son,  Scotia,  N.  Y. _ 

GR-dPEPRUlT,  $’2.50  per  %  bushel;  oranges,  $3.50 
per  hi  bushel;  mixed,  $3.  David  Merritt,  Rt.  One, 
Homestead. ,  Florida. _ 

DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit;  health¬ 
ful,  refreshing.  Please  write  for  prices.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Orange  County,  Florida. 
HONEY,  pure  and  fancy  light  clover  or  fall  flower; 

direct  from  apiary  to  you;  1-cs.  of  6-5  jars,  $6.66; 
by  express  not  prepaid.  Oswegatchle  River  Apiaries. 
Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  sugar  cream  candy; 

1  doz.  3-oz.  boxes.  $4.20;  1  doz.  hi-Vb.  boxes,  $9; 
1  doz.  1-lb.  boxes,  $15;  2  doz.  1%  oz.  maple  sugar 
leafs,  $2,40.  F.O.B,  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Jet.  'Vermont. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

CONVALESCENT  Home— Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden. 

diabetic  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonablei.  BOX 
8086,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  wot* 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

ROCKLAND  County;  board  and  excellent  care  to  el¬ 
derly  ladles;  price  according  to  care  required;  doe- 
toris  references.  Box  9433,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — A  couple  to  board ;  nice  country  home, 
with  modem  improvements  in  So.  Eastern,  Mass. 
Box  9436,  Rural  New-'Yorker. _ 

CARPEN’TER  boarder  wanted;  pay  part  work  for 
part;  small  place,  congenial,  plain  family.  Box 
9455',  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOARD  AND  ROOM  WAN'TED.  Box  9517.  care 

Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ _ 

WAN'TED — Room  and  board  in  a  country  home,  by 

an  elderly  man.  Mr.  McMahon,  S'5  Pilling  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

WANTED — Alfalfa,  mixed  hay  and  straw.  Stoneacrea 

Farms,  Princeton,  N.  J. _ 

WAN’TED — Electrolux  kerosene  refrigerator.  Leo  J. 

Werner,  R,  F.  D.  1,  Rockaway,  N.  J. _ 

FOB  SALE — ^No.  7  Buffalo  Incubator;  Mann  Bone 

Cutter;  Planet  Jr.  Hand  Garden  Hoe  and  Seeder. 
M.  H.  Lindsey,  Northville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — ^J.  I.  Case  Model  "SC'’’  tractor  on  rub¬ 

ber,  fully  equipped,  including  two  row  cultivator. 
J.  I.  Case  Model  "G",  six-foot  cut  combine  on  rubber, 
with  own  motor;  equipmmt  in  excellent  condition;  new 
this  season.  Stoneacres  Farms,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
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COLORFUL  bomo-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpet; 

write  for  price  Ust.  Roman's.  531  West  1st  St.. 
Hazleton,  Pa. _ 

RO'TOTILLEB,  Model  B  1-2,  used  little  by  owner  on 

small  garden;  make  me  an  offer.  Clarence  Brown 
Tannersville,  Penna. _  ’ 

WANTED — ^Portable  paint  spraying  outfit.  Write 
Paul  Slate.  Baldwlnsville,  New  York. 

wanted — Power  lawn  mower;  even  in  need  of  re¬ 
pair.  G.  Thost,  Shokan,  New  York. _ 

W^’TED — Used  Singer  family  sewing  machine;  drop- 

head;  any  condition,  if  reasonable;  mention  price 
Williams,  Box  40,  Sta.  "W»’'  Brooklyn,  New  York.  " 

WANTED — Scotch  Chain  Harrow;  two-horse  size  If 
possible.  Write  Edwwd  Drake,  Last  Chance 
Ranch.  Lake  Placid,  New  York.  _ 

BOILER;  used  vertical  boiler;  100  pounds  working 

pressure:  suitable  private  or  commercial  dairy,  for 
pasteurizing  and  sterilizing;  reasonable  offer  ac- 
cepted.  C.  Van  Per  Linde,  Chappaqua,  New  YoA. 

INTERNATIONAL  W-40  tractor,  on  good  rubber* 

1939  model,  with  worlds  of  power.  Convert  Apple 
Orchards,  Inc.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Used  Myers  No.  4  hydraulic  ram;  good 
condiUon.  A.  H.  Blake.  P.  O.  Box  133.  West 
Boylston,  Mass. _ 

NEW  portable  electric  milking  machine;  extra  equip¬ 

ment,  at  cost;  one  year  guarantee;  $150.  H.  T. 
Moller,  Rt.  2,  New  Canaan.  Conn. _ 

FOB  SALE — Singer  drop  head  sewing  machine;  used 

little;  $35.  M.  Dilg,  2165  Bruc^er  Blv^.  New 
York  61,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE— 1500  capacity,  complete  battery  system, 

for  laying  hens;  very  reasonable.  McDonald  Farms, 
Port  Jefferson  Station,  Long  Island.  N.  'Y. _ 

STRING  of  sleigh  bells  wanted.  Box  9494,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOB  SALE — I  24-ft.  Bumam  water  wheel  turbine; 

1  30-ft.  Burnam  water  wheel  turbine;  1  set  French 
Burrs,  in  good  running  order;  1  25-bu.  Farquhar  cider 
press,  hydraulic  pump,  8-ft.  ram;  shafting  and  belt¬ 
ing;  apple  elevator  and  grinder;  everything  complete 
and  can  be  seen  ruqpihg.  Clement  Creep.  Eden 
Valley.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — AiUs-Chalmers  Model  "B"  tractor,  new 

1941;  used  but  not  abused;  starter,  lights,  radiator 
shutter  and  hydraulic  lifts;  No.  52  two-way  pick-up 
plow;  No.  61  cultivator,  mowing  attachment,  and  disc 
harrow;  all  in  good  condition;  will  consider  offer  for 
entire  lot  only.  Write  K.  B.  Spaulding,  73  WeM 
Hill  Ave.,  Springdale.  Conn. _ 

FOR  SALBI — Nearly  new  50-inch  inserted  tooth  hoe 
saw.  John  G.  Byler.  R.  P.  D.  2,  Dover,  DeL 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
booK  of  all  kinds  of  build* 
ing  information  from  con* 
Crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADO  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  aale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wnt  30lh  Stmt,  N«w  Yotk 


When  you  write  adr^ertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Neiv-Yorker  ondyou’tt  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deaU  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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New  Hampshires 
White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Crosses 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  TESTED 

STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  available — reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds,  also 
crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000  various  ages,  day  old 
and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production,  full 
of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future  profits  for  you. 
BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to  place  your 


White  Rocks 


ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 


Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owmer 

BOX  R,  PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


COLONIAL 


I  U.S.  ApprovSf 


HATCHES 

DAILY 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Jlnnoiffices  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER 

Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS  money? 

Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  150,000 
Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  used  last  17  years  (dam’s 
R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Offi-  _ 
cial  Egg  Laying  Contest  Pens — ^FIVE  U.S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in 
Five  Breeds  added  in  one  year  alone.  The  result — Colonial’s  Best  Egg 
Grade  Chicks  are  50%  (some  nearly  100%)  blood  out  of  R.O.P.  Hens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial’s  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 

Customer  after  customer  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Beat  Egg  Program. 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  _  OFFER-^ 

good  no  matter  where  you  live.  8  big  hatcheries  DigAlmanaclllustratedwitK 

located  for  quick  delivery  to  any  state.  Popular  tm  M  mm 

varieties.  SEXED.  if  desired.  HYBRIDSalso.  115  ^^rlCTUfC  tS 

Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down.  Send  letter  or  card  am  pc 

today  for  BIG  FREE  CHICK  ALMANAC.  33  ARTICLES 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohio 


SeX'Guaranteed 

PULLETS 

$|Q90 


PER 

100 


cEDBIB 


CHICKS  with  a  REPUTATION 


FROM  PULLORUM  TESTED  NEW  ENGLAND  BREEDERS 

Kedbird  Farm  blood  is  found  in  thousands  of  heavy  producing  flocks  throughout  the  Rastcm  United 
.‘States.  Back  of  the  Chicks  you  buy  here  is  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  a  single  ideal — breeding  better 
and  still  better  strains  of  poultrj'. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  FIRST  4  WEEKS  ON  PRINCIPAL  MATINGS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Our  original  strain,  official  egg  records  up  to  334  Good  New  Hampshires  are  hard  to  find.  Here 
eggs.  Large  egg  size.  Persistent,  non-broody  are  some  of  New  England's  best.  Good  for  both 
layers.  meat  and  eggs. 


BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Top  Mating  consists  of  225-240  egg  hens,  mated  Large-type  birds  that  lay  big  eggs.  Our  own  strain, 

with  pedigree  cockerels  from  240-260  egg  dams.  developed  through  trap  nesting  and  pedigreeing. 

ROCK-RED  CROSS — For  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters 
SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed.  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  allowed  until  February  1st 
Write  today  for  Free  Folder,  1‘rice  List  and  Discount  Proposition. 


REPBIRD  FARM  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
— to  buy  breeding  and  not  Just 
chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard's  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARD  FARMS, 


—outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 
Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Your  most  extraordinary  letter,  with 
check  enclosed,  reached  me  a  few  days 
ago.  I  don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
any  paper  to  cover  the  obligations  of 
all  the  firms  that  use  its  columns  for 
advertising.  And  I  hardly  know  whether 
I  ought  to  accept  your  check.  But  I 
want  you  to  know  that  your  action  is 
a  most  notable  instance  of  the  kind  of 
business  ethics  I  should  like  to  see  uni¬ 
versal  in  America.  It  would  certainly 
make  the  country  over,  and  give  me  a 
hope  for  the  future  that  I  have  to 
admit  I  can  no  longer  feel. 

Perhaps  we  can  effect  a  mutually 
satisfactory  compromise  between  re¬ 
turning  your  check  and  an  outright 
acceptance  of  it.  I  will  use  some  of  it 
to  pay  for  gift  subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  But  first  I  shall 
have  to  investigate  to  find  out  which 
of  my  farm  friends  or  neighbors  are 
not  subscribers  already. 

Please  accept  my  hearty  thanks  and 
my  sincere  admiration.  w.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

Because  of  the  sincerity  expressed  in 
this  letter,  we  print  it,  even  though  to 
do  so  may  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of 
modesty.  We  rarely  are  called  upon  to 
make  refunds  for  our  advertisers.  While 
our  readers  as  a  whole  appreciate  the 
value  of  our  guarantee,  the  assurance 
that  we  live  up  to  the  letter  of  it,  and 
go  beyond  what  might  be  expected,  is 
definite  proof  of  its  value  as  an  asset. 
The  generosity  of  W.  G.  S.  is  a  source 
of  gratification.  We  hope  to  continue 
to  merit  this  confidence. 

At  one  time  you  criticized  the  Mor- 
risviile  Hatchery,  Morrisville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Since  then  I  have  discovered 
that  they  operate  under  three  names, 
Morrisville  Hatchery,  Morrisville,  Pa.; 
Glen  Oak  Poultry  Farms,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  Kraft  Hatchery,  Morrisville, 
Pa.  I  understand  they  do  not  hatch 
any  eggs,  but  buy  their  stock  from  the 
surrounding  countryside.  I  inspected 
some  pullets  they  had  advertised  and 
judged  them  to  be  culls.  It  is  too  bad 
something  can’t  be  done  to  put  such 
people  out  of  business  before  farmers, 
who  order  from  a  distance,  lose  both 
chickens  and  money  in  buying  from 
them.  I  find  your  magazine  of  great 
benefit  and  believe  your  investigations 
do  a  great  amount  of  good.  e.  f.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

While  we  did  not  carry  their  adver¬ 
tising,  we  did  criticize  the  methods  of 
the  Morrisville  Hatchery,  because  we 
had  many  complaints  of  disappointing 
experiences  and  losses  because  of  delay 
in  delivery  and  failure  to  keep  prom¬ 
ises.  Their  treatment  of  customers  was 
such  that  we  could  not  recommend 
them.  Poultry  plans  are  now  being 
made  and  we  urge  our  readers  to  make 
sure  they  deal  with  responsible  houses. 

It  is  reported  that  dozens  of  firms 
were  defrauded  of  something  like 
$250,000  in  the  sale  of  so-called  patri¬ 
otic  advertising  in  a  bogus  labor  news¬ 
paper,  the  United  Labor  Front.  Five 
men  were  held  and  pleaded  guilty. 
Three  others  were  charged  with  grand 
larceny  and  conspiracy.  The  contacts 
were  made  by  telephone  calls  and  at¬ 
tractive  girls  were  sent  immediately  to 
pick  up  the  advertisements  and  checks 
for  same.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  paper  was  in  existence,  and  the 
whole  proposition  was  merely  a 
racket  to  get  easy  money  from  credu¬ 
lous  persons.  Unscrupulous  people  are 
wasting  much  time  and  money  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  carrying  out  fake  appeals  and 
schemes  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  it 
is  wise  to  be  aware  of  their  prevalence 
and  processes  and  to  subject  all  solici¬ 
tations  to  a  rigid  investigation  before 
swallowing  the  bait.  “A  penny  earned 
is  a  penny  got.” 

I  sent  $1.98  to  David  S.  Ingerson  of 
Wilmington,  California,  for  a  book  per¬ 
taining  to  plastics.  I  never  received  the 
book.  I  traced  the  money  order  and 
it  had  been  cashed.  I  wrote  Mr.  Inger¬ 
son  that  I  had  not  received  the  books, 
but  that  letter  came  back  marked  “out 
of  business.”  A  registered  letter  with 
a  return  card  brought  no  reply. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  h.  z. 

All  mail  to  Ingerson  is  returned 
marked,  “Firm  out  of  business.”  No 
forwarding  address  has  been  filed.  We 
suggest  making  a  record  of  the  name. 

We  have  sold  1440  dozen  hatching 
eggs  to  Adair  Bros.  Hatchery,  399 
Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  bill 
was  $809.40.  They  have  paid  some  but 
the  balance  due  is  $372.60.  We  have 
repeatedly  asked  for  payment  without 
success,  and  would  appreciate  your 
help.  J.  J.  p. 

Rhode  Island. 

Adair  Bros,  failed  to  answer  any  of 
our  letters,  nor  did  they  repudiate  the 
claim.  Our  experience  with  them,  and 
similar  reports  from  our  readers,  would 
indicate  that  they  are  slow  in  making 
payments  and  indifferent  to  complaints. 

One  of  our  good  readers  has  a  min¬ 
eral  collection,  with  cabinet,  which  he 
states  contains  some  rare  and  rich  spe¬ 
cimens.  He  wants  to  dispose  of  it  to 
some  museum  or  individual  interested 
in  that  line. 


The  WINNING  HABIT 

Is  Bred  into  Our  Reds 

Through  many  years  and  In  widely  different 
climates,  5^arrcn  pens  have  won  national  recogni¬ 
tion  at  official  Laying  Tests. 

FOURTH  FARMINGDALE  SWEEPSTAKE 

For  the  fourth  time  in  six  years,  our  1943-44  pen 
at  Parmingdale,  N.  Y.,  rated  First  High  Pen 
All  Breeds.  Other  1943-W  Parmingdale  winnings 
were  First  High  Bed  Hen,  and  five  out  of  the 
J  first  six  high  Red  Hens. 

AWARDS  AT  OTHER  TESTS 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK— Third  High  Red  Pen 
and  Second  High  Red  Hen. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Third  High  Red  Pen. 

PASSAIC  (N.  J.)— High  Red  Pen  and  High 
Red  Hen. 

HUNTERDON  (N.  J.)— High  Red  Pen  and 
High  Red  Hen. 

MISSOURI — Second  High  Heavy  Breed  Pen. 

Mass.>U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

16  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  REACTOR 

R.  1.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.-U.  S.  R.  O,  P. 
males  from  240-341  egg  dams. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred) — sired  by  Barred'  Rock 
males  from  R.  O.  P.  strain. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  1945  PRICE  LIST. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfleld,  Mast. 


R.O.P. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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An  Extra-Profit  Strainl 
of  Pure  New  Hampshires  | 

Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Bred  to  the  New  Hampshire  color,  a  rich 
golden  buff.  Broilers  and  roasters  grow 
fast,  feather  well,  “no  barebacks,’’  say 
customers.  Dress  out  beautifully.  As 
layers.  Golden  Hamp  pullets  do  them¬ 
selves  proud,  producing  large-size  eggs. 

98^^  Livability  Guaranteed 

On  Chicks  First  Three  Weeks 

Over  9,000  breeders  on  our  own  farms  are 
busy  turning  out  large  rich  brown  eggs  for 
^  A  ^  our  incubators.  Reserve 
A  your  Chicks  early  and 
make  sure  of  getting 
Golden  Hamp  quality. 

Write  for  Free  Folder 
and  Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

Pal'^of?.'"'  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


cSere/iosts 


_ n 


CHICKS 


14,000  PULLORUM 
_ CLEAN  BREEDERS 

PILCH’S  REDS,  ROCKS,  SEX-LINKS 

noted  for  superior  vigor,  livability,  growth,  health, 
production. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

Pullets  of  all  ages  from  day-old  to  laying  age  are 
now  available  for  immediate  shipment. 

Old  Hen  breeders  produce  highest  known  quality 
Cheterosis  Chicks. 

Try  Pilch's  Chicks:  Buy  extra  War  Bonds  with  the 
additional  earnings.  11  Years  of  Service. 

Write  Box  35. 


PIICHS  CHICKS”’’".’Sir“' 


{Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off .'t 

NO  SUBSTITUTE 
for  Spizzerinktum 

jThe  surplus  vitality  bred  into  Christie 
,  strains  has  never  been  successfully 
'  duplicated.  Get  the  genuine. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Ctiris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Write  for  New  Catalog  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTRY.  FARMS.  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


ORDER  PARMENTER  REDS  TODAY 
FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 

It's  like  talking  about  Christmas  in  July  but  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  Parmenter's  Reds  has 
taken  our  entire  output  of  Red  Chicks  and  Sexed 
Pullets  until  late  March.  Sex-Link  ITemalos  until 
late  April.  Place  your  order  NOW  tor  April  and 
May  chicks.  BREEDING  MAIZES  FOB  SALE. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


-HUESTED’S  CHICKS-- 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  New  Hampshires,  White  Log- 
liorns,  R.  I.  Beds,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Bocks,  Crosses, 
ail  breeders  officially  Pullorum  tested.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

Huested  Hatchery  (Greene  Co,),  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Cony  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

HEIjP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  sin¬ 
gle  or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta.  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing,  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Monteflore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  _ 

NURSES'  helpers,  for  children's  convalescent  home, 
SO  miles  from  New  Tork  City;  six  days;  own  room, 
board  and  salary;  experience  not  necessary.  Box  207, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. _ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  of 
age;  Work  considered  essential;  certain  sick  leave 
benefits  after  one  year  service;  free  hospital  service 
and  medical  care;  two  weeks'  paid  vacation  each  year; 
eight-hour  day,  with  opportunity  if  desired  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate;  salary  $1300-$1700 
per  year,  plus  war  emergency  increase,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassalo  State  School,  Was- 
salc,  N.  Y, _ 

HOUSEKEEIV'iR — Toung  woman,  no  laundry;  nice 
home;  two  in  family;  New  York  City;  give  age, 
weight,  experience.  BOX  9168,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus’ room  and  board;  write  full  par- 
tlculars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc,,  Union,  N.  3. 

ATTENTION,  ex-service  men;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable, 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — ^Executive  secretary,  college  graduate;  ex¬ 
perienced  In  group  leadership  and  camping;  good 
salary.  Apply  Newburgh  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  84  Clinton 
St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED — Flock  supervisor  by  large  New  England 
hatchery  and  breeder;  must  be  experienced  in  cull¬ 
ing;  good  opportunity.  Write,  giving  ago,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  BOX  9310,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  barn  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  Brlan-Boru  Farm,  Box 
48.  Harlingen,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  dairymen  and  all-around  farmers;  pay 
best  wages,  plus  comfortable  living  quarters,  with 
electricity,  bath  and  running  water;  bams  modemly 
equipped  with  running  water,  electricity  and  up-to- 
date  milking  machinery.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Inc.,  Wick- 
atunk,  N.  J.,  P.  O.  Address  Box  238,  Matawan, 
N.  J.  Phone  Matawan  1952. _ 

POULTRYMAN  to  take  care  of  3000  layers;  sober; 

references.  State  age,  salary  desired.  Post  Office 
Box  415,  Toms  River,  N,  J. _ 

HELPER  in  country  home;  mentally  retarded  boy  con- 
8ldered._BOX  9403,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED — Women  attendants,  day  and  night  shifts; 

care  for  mentally  ill  patients  in  State  hospital;  no 
experience  necessary.  Apply  Director  of  Nursing, 
Greystone  Park,  N.  J. _ 

NIGHT  fireman,  dining  room  help,  for  children's  con¬ 
valescent  home,  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  six- 
day  week,  own  room,  board  and  salary;  no  experience 
necessary.  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in  State  in¬ 
stitution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion;  must  be  United  States  citizen  or  have  first  pa¬ 
pers  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State; 
ages  18-60;  $81  per  month  and  room,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry;  eight-hour  day;  certificate  of  availability  required 
if  employed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Director, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thlells,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work,  DeLaval 
machine;  no  liquor;  state  qualifications  and  wages. 
Alvan  G,  Llpplncott,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER  wanted  fop  boys.  BOX  9418,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

POSITION  open  for  both  hand  and  machine  milker. 

Write  for  particulars.  Box  B,  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. _ 

ALL-AROUND  farmhand ’Wanted;  steady  lob  for  right 
man;  we  will  furnish  rent,  wood,  garden  space,  etc. 
.Toe  Zinkcr,  Burr  Nurseries,  Ellington,  Conn, _ 

WANTED — Strong  woman  for  small  country  institution 

for  aged,  to  do  nursing;  established  27  years.  Ad- 
dress  Maple  Farm  House,  Akron,  Pa. _ 

WOMAN  who  can  do  light  cooking  and  housework  and 

^who  wants  good  home  with  two  adults  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  small  wages;  no  liquor.  BOX  9432,  Rural- 
New-Yorker. _ 

PORTER.S  and  cleaners;  $30  per  week,  plus  114  time 

over  40  hours;  lots  of  overtime;  sick  benefits,  paid 
holidays  and  vacations;  day  or  night  work.  John 
Reber  Baking  Corporation,  521  West  47th  St.,  New 
York  City.  _ 

WANTED — Milker,  $110  month,  plus  cottage,  milk 

and  garden.  Write  Borden  Ilome  Farm,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y.,  or  call  Mr.  Stern,  Wallkill  3-1922, _ 

BEE  MAN;  to  assist  in  extracted  honey  production; 

1,000  colonies;  state  age,  size,  habits,  experience 
and  salary  expected;  season  April  to  November;  board 
and  room  furnished.  Lavem  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MEN;  milking,  bam  work;  also  opening  for 

dairy  man,  $100  month  to  start;  room,  board.  John 
kfcGiiire,  Mill  Neck,  I^ng  Island. _ 

STEADY  position  on  Long  Island  for  a  small,  sober 

and  reliable  working  family,  who  can  take  complete 
charge  of  60  milch  cows;  surge  units  used;  $220  per 
month;  4-room  bungalow  and  bath,  electricity  and  milk 
supplied;  chance  for  advancement;  state  experience  and 
give  reference  in  first  letter.  J.  Adasse  Dairy  Prod- 
iicts.  Central  Islip,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Single  man  or  boy  on  dairy  farm;  good 

home;  state  age  and  salary  desired;  character  refer- 
ences  required.  Box  75,  Andes,  New  York. _ 

ELDERLY  man;  healthy;  absolutely  sober;  for  light 

work  on  chicken  farm.  State  age,  salary  desired, 
references.  Post  Office  Box  415,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

HOUSEWORKER;  permanent  position;  six-room  mod¬ 
em  home  on  grounds;  year-round  mountain  resort,, 
twenty  miles  from  Poughkeepsie:  nurse  employed  for 
two  children;  very  little  cooking;  separate  mainte¬ 
nance;  ample  free  time;  must  like  country.  Box  129, 
Mohawk  Lake,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training  with  pay  for  ca¬ 
reer  as  Licensed  Attendant  Nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Apply  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St,,  Brookline 
46,  :5ras3achusett3. _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  dairy  farm- 

ing;  want  references.  Box  26,  Verona,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED— A  reliable  man  to  help  on  a  dairy  farm; 

steady  work.  Villa  Joseph  Marie,  Newtown.  Pa. 

COOK,  housoworker;  under  forty;  good  salary  for  reli¬ 
ability,  intelligence;  references;  family  of  four;  doc¬ 
tor's  home:  college  town;  bus  to  Utica.  Mrs.  Daniel 
Rogers,  Clinton.  New  York. _ 

COOKS,  couples,  cook-generals,  maids,  housekeepers, 
waitresses.  Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Gt.  Bar- 
riiigton.  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Lady,  under  50,  in  very  comfortable  moth¬ 
erless  home,  near  Wcllsville;  no  small  children. 
Box  9434,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  on  a  large  turkey  fami ;  must  be  very 
competent  on  hatching;  salary  according  to  ability. 
Box  9438,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  immediately;  married  or  single  man  for 
milking  and  general  bam  work.  Box  9440,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Single,  dairy  farmer  on  modem  farm; 

good  wages:  room  and  board  with  advancement  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability.  Box  9451,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER,  handy  man;  experienced,  middle-aged 
and  married;  permanent  position  on  farm  estate  in 
New  Jersey;  3-room  unfurnished  bungalow,  $150  a 
month  and  privileges.  Write,  stating  age  and  experi- 
ence.  Box  9441,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  slaughter  house  wants  experienced  man, 
who  is  a  slaughter  house  butcher,  can  buy  livestock 
from  farmers,  make  himself  generally  useful.  Box 
9442,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  non-defense;  guaranteed  post¬ 
war  employment;  man  handy  with  tools;  occasional 
driving;  woman,  part-time  housework;  furnished  apart¬ 
ment;  all  utilities;  Bendix  laundry;  garden  privileges; 
$125  monthly  to  start;  references;  New  York  interview. 
Box  9443',  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

EXPERIENCED,  reliable  man,  with  adequate  help,  to 

operate  on  shares,  fully  stocked,  equipped,  large 
modem  dairy  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  milking 
110  cows  with  Universal  milker;  5  tractors  and  all 
modem  machinery.  Box  9446,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Y'OUNG  woman,  waitress  staff  dinirig  room ;  small 

group;  salary  $1200,  plus  10%  emergency  allowance; 
vacation,  sick  leave,  pension  privileges.  C.  W.  Areson, 
State  School,  Industry,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  wanted;  man  to  take  charge  of  poultry  farm; 

woman  to  help  with  work  in  the  home  of  3  adults; 
one  must  have  driver's  license;  separate  3-room  apt., 
with  all  improvements  provided;  good  salary;  splendid 
opportunity  for  a  dependable  couple.  Box  82,  Dur- 
ham.  Conn. _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  for  small  country  place;  may  be 
inexperienced  but  reliable  and  willing;  room  and 
board  and  $65  per  month;  village  and  church  one  mile; 
creed  and  color  respected.  Schnader,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Connecticut. _ _ 

COOK  and  downstairs  worker;  suburban  home;  49  min. 

from  New  York;  seven  in  family;  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  room  and  bath,  no  washing;  $190;  give  previous 
experience,  references.  Box  9447,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  farmer  to  take  full  charge  of 
small  registered  herd;  state  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected.  Box  9450,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

PERMANENT  position;  efficient  orchard  man  for 
orchard-dairy  farm;  Lake  Champlain;  willing  to  as¬ 
sist  dairy  and  general  farmwork;  house  available;  de¬ 
ferment  possible;  references.  Box  9449,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  or  man  for  poultry  farm;  excellent  quarters; 

state  salary  in  answering;  good  opportunity  for  right 
party.  Ross,  Cross  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. _ 

ilAN;  small  dairy  farm;  friendly  atmosphere.  Henkle 
Jersey  Farm,  Mystic,  Conn. _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  for  large  dairy  herd  In  the 
Bahama  Islands.  State  age,  experience  and  family 
dependents.  Box  9456,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Man  for  small  pasteurizing  plant  on  dairy 
farm  with  retail  business;  25  miles  to  New  York. 
M.  B.  Floyd,  Nanuet,  N,  Y, _ 

MILKERS  wanted;  married;  good  pay;  living  quar¬ 
ters:  Central  New  Jersey.  Address  Box  9454,  ^ral 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Young  or  middle-aged  married  man;  herds¬ 
man  and  general  farmer;  no  liquor;  good  reference. 
John  Humphreys,  Penns  Grove,  N,  J. _ 

WANTED — Couple  or  worker,  experienced  with  poul¬ 
try;  good  health;  separate  house,  with  all  improve¬ 
ments;  steady  position.  L.  Wang,  R.F.D.  2,  Plain- 
field.  New  Jersey. _ 

SINGLE  i)oultryman  wanted,  to  feed  6009  broilers, 
on  Long  Island  farm;  $99,  meals  and  quarters 
monthly  to  start;  rapid  advancement  if  warranted. 
Write  full  qualifications  first  letter.  Seaver  Farm, 
Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Good  dry-hand  milker  for  3-time  milking. 

Guernsey  Test  cows;  good  permanent  position  for 
one  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  give  references 
first  letter.  Box  9469,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Alan  on  modern  dairy  fa«B.t,^xperienced 
or  willing  to  leam;  deferment  possible:  good  home 
and  board;  salary  according  to  ability.  Write,  giving 
experience,  wages.  Brookrldgo  Farm.  Garrattsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  fruit  men  for  largo  apple 

farm  located  in  central  New  York;  liberal  privi¬ 
leges;  two  weeks  vacation;  overtime  pay;  state  wages 
expected  and  furnish  references.  Write  Box  9461, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED — Honest,  middle-aged  housekeeper;  one  in 
family.  P,  0.  Box  604,  Summit,  New  Jersey. _ 

SUPERVISOR;  creamery;  southern  location;  809  gal¬ 

lons  dally.  State  age,  experience  and  family  de¬ 
pendents.  Box  9457,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE 

♦  Because  of  the  paper  shortage,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  department.  No  advertise¬ 
ments  containing  more  than  40  words, 
including  name  and  address,  will  be 
accepted  for  future  issues. 


MARRIED  MAN;  either  outside  or  dairy  herd  work; 

good  home  and  wages;  must  be  sober,  steady  worker. 
Bo.x  9458,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOJIAN;  pantry  work;  convalescent  children's  home; 

30  miles  outside  New  York  City;  full  maintenance. 
Box  207,  Chappaqua,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED — Waitress-chamber  maid;  other  help  kept; 

state  experience  and  references.  Mrs.  E^ard  L. 
Pruy’n,  Sharon,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Man  to  help  with  general  work  on  beef 

cattle  farm  and  to  take  care  of  few  hundred  chick¬ 
ens;  good  house  and  pleasant  surroundings;  write  wages 
expected.  Millstone  Farais,  Box  66,  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 

DUDE  RANCH  manager  wanted  by  owner  of  largo 

tract  of  land,  with  accommodations  for  35  guests;  at 
present  operating  a  dairy  farm  70  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. ; 
beautiful  scenery,  bridle  path,  swimming  pool,  etc.; 
state  experience  and  references.  Edward  Robbins, 
36  East  31st  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

W.1VNTED — For  general  housework  for  family  of  two; 

no  laundry;  in  small,  convenient  house  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  near  bus  line  to  New  York;  excellent 
wages  and  vacation  with  pay.  Please  write  full  par- 
tlculars.  Box  9455,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WRITERS'  family  want  housework  assistant,  other 

help;  $85  to  start,  with  prompt  increase  for  cheer¬ 
ful,  willing  girl;  must  desire  become  grade  A  house¬ 
keeper;  enjoy  learning  cook  new  dishes;  own  room, 
bath.  Box  186,  Bedford.  New  York. 

WANTED — Working  houseworker;  all  modem  equip¬ 

ment  In  house;  2  adults;  live  In;  own  room  and 
bath.  Box  9466,  Rural  Ne^v-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  working  houseworker,  chauffeur- 

gardener;  all  modern  equipment  in  house:  2  adults; 
live  in;  nice  separate  apartment.  Box  57,  Athens,  N,  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man,  with  farm  experience,  as  gen¬ 

eral  farm  hand  for  year-round  position  on  dairy 
farm;  $109  a  month,  room  and  board.  Whitpain  Farm, 
Ambler,  Pa.  Call  Ambler,  Pa.  0876-R;  reverse  charges. 

WANTED — Experienced  milkers  and  man  for  dry 

stock  and  breeding  on  certified  dairy;  Graham  school 
training  or  equivalent.  Write,  stating  age,  reference, 
salary.  Bo.x  9465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Farm  hand;  white;  for  work  in  horse-bam 

for  medical  research;  clean,  dependable:  positively 
no  liquor;  Ihrotestant:  good  home  and  $90  mo.  Everett 
Flo\:J,  H-  D.  No.  1.  Flemlngton.  N.  J. 


I’ERALVNENT  HOUSEKEEPER;  i^^d  dispositiem, 

dependable;  pleasant  environment;  country:  bus  and 
train;  three  in  family;  $100;  references.  Box  9489. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTtjLLIGENT  woman;  cook  and  part  care  of  cl 

dren;  to  have  private  apartment  in  main  hoi 
full-time  gardener  and  extra  help  also  emploi 
Telephone  collect.  Ossining  736.  or  write  Box  495 


AIIDDILI-ACtED  farm  couple;  4-room  modem  house. 

In  charming  community,  plus  small  salary  for  part- 
time  outdoor  and  indoor  help  around  private  home. 
Kenyon,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


iOUNG  WO.MAN;  ago  29-35;  able-bodied,  with  fa 

background,  who  likes  working  with  registered  Ji 
seys;  wanted  for  permanent  position  on  large  da‘ 
farm  in  Eastern  New  York;  part-time  work  with  fli 
crops;  fully  equipped  with  modem  machinery:  livi 
conditions  excellent.  Send  full  information,  tel.  n 
references,  small  returnable  photo  if  possible,  B 
9499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANTED — Expert  Caponizers ;  experienced  brooder- 

men;  hatchery  helpers;  fine  environment;  steady 
work,  unlimited  opportunities,  gofld  pay.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Personnel  Manager,  Connecticut  Valley 
Farms,  716-D,  Burnside,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


CAPABLE  Woman,  to  keep  house  ror  elderly  couple 
and  semi-invalid  daughter:  simple  cooking,  cleaning; 
opportunity  for  person  desiring  pleasant  home  and 
good  salary.  Write  Mrs.  R.  G.  Fudge,  1023  Acker- 
man  Ave.,  Syracuse  10,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  man,  to  operate  15,000  hen 
breeding  farm  in  Massachusetts.  Box  9474,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Middle-aged  married  man,  for  genera] 
farm  work;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  steady;  small, 
or  no  family;  house  furnished.  Box  85,  Slountain 
Dale,  New  York. _ 

COJIPANION  to  4  -year-old  boy,  attends  school 
from  9  to  4;  living  In  N.  Y.  C.  hotel;  salary  $109 
monthly;  state  age  and  reference.  Box  9473,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE;  Protestant:  woman  for  housework  for  fam¬ 
ily  of  two  adults;  no  laundry;  man  to  help  gardner, 
run  furnace  and  be  generally  useful.  Box  9471,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN;  Protestant;  to  be  housekeeper  for  family  of 
two  adults:  no  laundry.  Box  9472,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Not  later  than  March  1,  a  married  farmer; 

must  be  experienced  in  modem  machinery  and  un¬ 
derstand  modern  care  of  dairy  cattle;  must  be  willing 
to  board  one  man  or  supply  one  from  own  family;  good 
modem  house,  usual  privileges  and  extras;  state  wages 
desired  in  first  letter.  F.  K.  Stevens,  Stonebouse 
Farm,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — For  country  home;  woman;  no  objection  to 
child  of  school  age;  cooking,  downstairs  work;  must 
bo  clean,  capable,  congenial:  good  pay  for  right  party. 
Mrs.  Lightfoot,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.  Phone  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  27,  reverse  charges;  party  to  party 
call,  after  7. _ 

HERDSMAN -FARM  MANAGER;  married;  capable 
and  experienced;  250  acres;  pure-bred  Guernseys; 
latest  equipment;  fine  home  and  environment:  near 
Allentown,  Pa. ;  give  complete  qualifications,  salary  and 
privileges  expected  in  first  letter.  Box  9467,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  to  take  care  of  saddle  horses  near  New 
York;  prefer  farm-raised  man,  fond  of  horses;  will¬ 
ing  to  take  charge  of  a  string  of  horses;  experience 
not  essential;  chance  for  advancement;  references,  par- 
ticularg  in  first  letter.  Box  9478,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED — Housekeeper;  young  woman,  refined;  near 
New  York  City;  when  the  war  ends  thousands  will 
be  pouring  out  of  war  factories  looking  for  a  job ; 
this  is  an  opportunity  for  a  nice  home  now,  with  own 
room;  high  wages,  no  laundry;  two  in  family.  Write, 
aiving  age,  weight,  nationality.  Box  9475,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE — New  Jersey  farm;  husband  to  attend  509 
chickens  and  cow  and  necessary  farm  work;  wife, 
housework,  cooking  for  two  adults;  modern  house,  all 
conveniences;  $290  (accommodation  2  rooms  and  bath) ; 
give  references,  experience.  Box  45,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultry  fanu  manager,  take 

charge  poultry  farm  with  2009  layers;  capable  han¬ 
dling  hatcheries  for  10,009  chicks;  helpers  furnished; 
located  near  Capital  district,  N.  Y.  '  Box  9496,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

FIRST-CLASS  assistant  herdsman  to  work  with  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  good  living  conditions,  plus  top 
wages,  in  exchange  for  faithful  work.  Box  9452,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  farming;  machine  milking;  good 
wages.  Michael  P.  Dolan,  South  Maple  Are., 
Basking  Ridge,  N,  J, 

COUPLE — Husband  handyman,  wife  housekeeper  for 

small  sanitorium;  $159  monthly;  room,  board.  Edge- 
water  Rest,  Baystde,  N,  Y.  C. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager;  109  acres;  L.  I.;  machine 

operated;  no  livestock;  modem  house;  wife  to  nm 
stand  in  summer;  good  wages,  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 
9463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  experienced,  with  help,  to 

operate  50-cow  farm  on  wage-share  basis.  Box  9500, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER;  apt.  N.  Y.  suburbs;  own  room; 

bath,  one  child;  plain  cooking;  $100  mo.  Effros, 
Kent  Manor,  Kew  Gardens  15,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — Farmer  and  wife,  middle- 
aged,  not  old;  native  Americans  preferred;  small 
dairy  farm.  Northern  New  Jersey,  15  miles  from 
George  Washington  Bridge;  farmer  to  assist  with 
chores;  $125  per  month;  wife  will  be  paid  on  hour 
basis  for  cooking  and  housekeeping  for  small  family 
week-ends;  can  average  $75  per  month  extra;  4-room 
apartment,  every  modem  convenience,  oil  heat,  gas, 
electricity;  exceptional  position,  and  exceptional  refer¬ 
ences  required;  must  be  honest,  sober,  industrious  and 
good  disposition.  Box  9499,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MERDS5IAN -MANAGER;  married;  for  modern  pure¬ 

bred  Ayrshire  farm  in  Connecticut;  modem  house; 
milk,  eggs  supplied;  salary  will  be  made  right  for 
right  man.  Write,  giving  experience,  previous  posi- 
uons,  salary  expected  and  age,  to  John  S.  Dunning, 
Farmington,  Connecticut. _ 

ASSISTANT  Homemaker:  intelligent  girl  or  woman, 

under  49,  who  loves  tranquil  country  life;  experl- 
tare  children,  ages  3  and  7;  charming  room, 
with  view;  all  possible  comforts;  no  cooking;  Redding, 
Conn.;  $109  month.  Write  fully.  Box  9505,  Rural 
Ne\v-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer;  having  just  purchased 

160-acre  farm,  on  Assawoman  Bay,  near  Ocean  City, 
Maryland:  would  like  to  rent  same  crop  share  basis, 
or  cash  rent;  fully  equipped,  new  tractor  outfit,  team, 
milch  cows,  brood  sows,  poultry;  modem  living  quar¬ 
ters;  permanent;  excellent  opportunity  for  right  man; 
immediate  possession:  give  full  information  first  letter. 
Write  George  E.  Zepp,  3940-42-44  Greenmount  Ave., 
Baltimore  18,  Maryland. _ 

WANTED — ^Married  farmer  for  all-around  work  on 

dairy  farm ;  drive  tractor  and  truck ;  operate  and  re¬ 
pair  all  farm  machinery;  farm  located  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  49  miles  north  of  New  York  City; 
will  pay  top  salary,  including  house  and  privileges. 
Address  Box  9506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

$109  PER  month,  plus  year-end  bonus:  9-room  single 

house,  telephone,  light,  milk,  fuel;  married  man  to 
handle  a  small  Guernsey  herd,  12  milking  at  present 
time;  located  Southern  New  England;  horses  to  be 
used  for  duration;  state  age,  education,  family,  health. 
Box  9509,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKJiR:  for  New  Jersey  farm  and  to  attend 

chickens  and  one  cow;  state  salary  wanted;  give 
references,  experience.  Box  9510,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Truck  and  tractor  driver;  sober,  depend¬ 
able;  understands  farm  machinery;  $119  per  mo. 
and  board.  R.  Auclair,  Millwood  Farm,  Framing¬ 
ham.  Mass. 


WANTED — Man,  take  care  small  dog  kennel;  perma¬ 

nent  all  year;  write  full  details  first  letter,  stating 
age,  physical  handicaps,  if  any,  salary  and  when  avail¬ 
able;  room  and  board  furnished.  649  Union  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  under  50;  two  in  family;  own 
room  and  bath;  must  be  capable  cook  and  neat;  $85; 
state  particulars  and  weight.  Davies,  27  Exeter  St., 
Forest  Hills,  New  York;  telephone  Boulevard  8-6510. 

HERDSMAN — Able  to  take  care  of  purebred  Guernsey 
herd;  14  milkers,  16  calves;  modem  dairy  on  New 
Jersey  farm  estate:  $175  monthly  and  usual  extras; 
permanent  job  with  modern  4-room  house;  don't  apply 
unless  you’ve  had  long  experience,  which  we  want  you 
to  write  about  in  your  first  letter  to  Box  9480,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED;  light  cooking  and  house¬ 
work;  two  adults;  pleasant,  comfortable  home. 
Irving  Price.  2  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

ilEN  WANTED — ^Married  or  single,  for  poultry  farm ; 

modem  house  for  married  man.  Write  age,  height, 
weight  and  wages  expected.  Box  305,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

WOiLVN  for  motherless  home;  modern;  one  mile  from 

village,  19  miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  time  off; 
must  like  children  and  be  able  to  manage  the  house; 
not  a  servant;  no  objection  small  child;  $65  month, 
room,  board:  permanent  for  right  person.  Box  9481, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOY  WANTED,  who  needs  a  home.  Write  Box 

9492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Competent  woman  or  girl,  to  do  light 

housework,  simple  cooking  and  help  care  for  three- 
year-old  twin  girls;  private  room,  bath  and  radio; 
friendly  home;  Rockville  Center,  Ixmg  Island;  salary 
$125  per  month.  Box  9482,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  as  caretakers  on  farm  near 

Poughkeepsie;  woman  to  cook  for  owner,  who  only 
comes  to  farm  week-ends,  and  man  to  care  for  garden 
and  small  flock  of  chickens:  steady  position  imder 
ideal  conditions.  Box  9484,  Rural  New-Y'orirer. _ 

COUPLE  as  caretakers  on  farm  in  Southern  Dutchess 
County;  light  duties;  steady  position;  salary  $60 
per  month  and  board.  Box  9485.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman,  competent  to  work  with  regis¬ 

tered  Holsteins,  calves,  heifers,  45  milking  cows; 
Wages  depend  on  knowledge.  Interest  and  ability;  wife 
willing  to  board  two  men;  excellent  house,  R.  F.  D., 
telephone,  electricity,  bathroom,  garden;  bus  1  mile; 
school,  store,  church  2  miles.  Give  age,  experience, 
size  family,  references.  L.  W.  Irish,  Valatte,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Single  man  for  esseniial  work  on  modem 
poultry  farm;  good  home,  board  and  salary.  Write, 
giving  age,  experience,  references,  wages.  Coventry 
Poultry  Farm,  Route  Gne,  Rockville.  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Ward  maid  for  light  house  cleaning  duties 
and  dishwashing:  not  a  hard  job;  $70  per  month 
and  good  living  conditions.  State  age.  height,  weight 
and  experience  with  application;  bus  or  train  con¬ 
nections  from  Albany.  Apply  Fairview  Hospital,  Great 
Barrington.  Mass. _ 

LUMBERMAN  WjVNTED — Contractor  with  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  saw  mill,  interested  in  cutting  about  two 
million  feet  hard  wood  lumber,  ties  and  cord  wood 
Address,  Gay  Farm,  N'onvood,  Mass. _ ^ _ 

WANTED — Fanu  help;  single  or  married;  board  and 
room  furnished  single  men;  houses  with  all  con¬ 
veniences  for  married  men;  definite  hours  to  work; 
located  near  Capital  district,  N.  Y.  Box  9497,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Milkers;  able  to  milk  20  cows  and  do 
barn  work;  $119  per  mo.  and  board.  R.  Auclair 
Millwood  Farm,  Framingham.  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  milk  two  cow’s,  care  of  team,  help  with  poul¬ 
try  chores;  good  home,  board  and  salary.  State  age, 
experience,  recent  farm  references,  wages  wanted,  when 
available.  Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  666,  Manchester,  Conn. 
MAN,  alone  on  farm,  wants  housekeeper.  Box  9495, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK,  housekeeper,  for  New  Jersey  fanu;  two  adults: 

modern  house,  all  conveniences;  $110;  state  refer- 
ences.  Box  45,  Princeton,  N.  J. _ 

MAN  with  family  and  experienced  in  fruit  growing 
to  manage  our  112-acre  (8,000  trees)  red  cherry 
orchard:  fine  home  on  Route  20,  near  Clyde.  Write  or 
call.  The  Cl.vde  Kraut  Company,  Clyde.  Ohio. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  tor  general  farm  work  on 
an  essential  farm ;  modem  home,  good  wages,  good 
conditions.  Coronation  Farm.  Wllllamstown,  Mass. 

WANTED — Couple  for  new  northern  New  Jersey  dairy; 

man  to  take  complete  charge  of  29  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys;  experienced,  ambitious.  Interested  in  developing 
herd;  wife  to  help  part-time  in  house;  separate  three- 
room  apartment  with  bath  and  usual  privileges;  $200. 
Box  9498,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER ;  fond  of  children,  8-5  yrs. ;  capable 
of  running  household  for  working  mother;  7-room 
house,  own  .room;  $22  week.  Mrs.  Ripton,  242-31  51 
Ave.,  Douglaston,  L.  I. 


NOTICE 

Because  of  the  paper  shortage,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  department.  No  advertise¬ 
ments  containing  more  than  40  words, 
including  name  and  address,  will  be 
accepted,  for  future  issues. 


WANTED — Girl;  white;  for  housework  and  to  assist 
in  caring  for  two  children;  no  experience  necessary; 
own  room  and  bath,  in  modern  home;  $80  per  month. 
I'hone  collect,  Mr.  Artlnian,  18  East  41st  St.,  New 
York  City;  Murray  Hill  3-4498. 

YOUNG  man,  woman,  or  couple,  interested  in  rural 
cooperative  movement  and  with  knowledge  of  prac¬ 
tical  gardening,  is  offered  permanent  position  with 
salary,  residential  and  recreational  facilities,  29  miles 
north  of  New  York  City.  Give  details  of  education 
and  experience  and  include  snapshot.  Box  9524,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOUNT  VERNON  convalescent  home  (capacity  29), 
needs  Nurse  Supervisor,  Nurses  Aide-Cook.  House¬ 
keeper,  and  girl  or  woman  to  assist  with  patients  and 
learn  practical  nursing:  salary  and  maintenance  while 
training.  Write  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WORKING  manager,  dairy  farm,  49  cows;  located 
metropolitan  New  Jersey;  permanent  to  right  man; 
modem  6-room  house,  plus  salary;  have  good  general 
help  now;  state  qualifications  and  lowest  starting  sal- 
ary.  Box  9519,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  married  dairy  farmer  and 
hand  milker  on  purebred  Guernsey  farm,  Woodbury, 
Conn.;  $115  per  month,  house  for  small  family,  with 
all  conveniences:  milk,  wood,  electricity  and  garden. 
Box  9518,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  with  some  nursing  experience,  in 
modem  country  home,  only  2  in  family.  R.  T. 

Falrclough,  Alps  Rd.,  Preakness,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
R.  D.  4.  Tel.  Mountain  View  8-0114-R. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  and  responsible  farmer  for 
fairly  large  village  farm;  poultry  now  main  live¬ 
stock  venture  but  facilities  and  operations  adaptable 
for  dairy  also  if  farmer  has  interest  and  capacities; 
excellent  living  conditions:  wages  $2009  per  year,  plus 
house  and  customary  privileges;  size  of  bonus  at  year 
end  dependent  on  success  of  operations;  references  re- 
quired.  Nelson  Schoenen,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

MOTHER’S  HELPER;  girl  or  woman,  good  home,  pri- 

vate  room  and  bath,  excellent  salary;  no  heavy 
work;  Long  Island,  39  minutes  from  New  York.  Box 
9515,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ana  wire;  run  particulars,  reterences  and  salary  de- 
sired,  R.  R.  Powell,  St.  Mary's  County,  Pearson.  Md. 

RESPONSIBLE  cook-houseworker;  lovely,  small  coun¬ 

try  home,  three  miles  from  New  Canaan,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  49  miles  from  New  York  City;  own  attractive 
rrom,  bath,  radio;  Thursdays  and  every  other  Sunday 
off;  permanent  opportunity  if  you  like  us  and  we  like 
you;  starting  salary  $115  monthly;  must  like  young 
children,  dogs,  quiet  country  life;  do  good,  plain  cook¬ 
ing — keep  downstairs  neat  and  clean.  Write  today 
A.  R.  Whitman.  Woodbine  Road,  North  Stamford' 
Connecticut;  give  full  details  and  references. 

WORKING  farm  manager;  select  registered  Hereford 
herd.  Western  Pennsylvania;  must  be  experienced 
feeding  and  fitting  cattle  for  show  and  sales:  state 
age,  experience,  salary  desired:  permanent  position- 
refe^nce  ^uired.  Crescent  Hill  Hereford  Farms. 
R.  D.  1,  Evans  City,  Pa. _ 

WANTED — Couple,  or  two  women;  white;  Protestants’ 

gooii  references,  with  driver's  license;  for  cooking 
and  housework;  no  washing;  small  family;  near 
PhoenixvlUe;  own  modem  apartment;  wages  $209. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Dick,  Chester  Springs,  Pa. _ 

WOMAN,  interested  in  housekeeping  for  one  woman  • 

appreciating  environment;  7  rooms,  all  conveniences’ 
few  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  State  salary  and  refer- 
tnees.  Box  9513,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TI'RKEY  RAISER  WANTED— Want  man.  experienced 

all  branches  turkey  raising,  with  record  of  success 
and  strict  integrity;  profit  sharing  or  straight  salary 
contract,  5-year  basis;  can  get  contract  for  3,000  tur¬ 
keys  at  retail  prices,  possible  of  further  expansion; 
have  75-acre  Long  Island  farm ;  6-room  house,  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  will  install  latest  equipment  avail¬ 
able.  Give  full  details  in  answering.  State  when  and 
where  available  for  conference.  Box  9531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  for  two  elderly  peo¬ 

ple,  in  a  farm  house;  electric  conveniences;  license 
to  drive  desired.  Reply  to  Mary  Underhill,  3  West 
51st  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOOD  CHEMIST;  over  15  years’  experience  laboratory 
supervision,  production,  development  work,  including 
confectionery,  desserts,  chocolate,  wishes  essential  work 
with  post-war  future;  prefer  New  York  City  area.  Box 
9491.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANT  to  manage  small  place  for  absentee  owner 

wife,  children  help  spare  time;  berries,  grapes,  po- 
tatoes  preferred.  Box  467,  Comwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  or  working  manager  seeks  a  position 

with  a  future  on  estate  or  breeding  establishment; 
age  49,  married;  lifetime  expert  in  dairy  husbandry, 
breeding,  feeding  for  production,  fitting,  showing,  calf¬ 
raising  and  herd  management;  all  farm  operations, 
crops,  machinery,  etc.;  any  breed  of  cattle:  will  go 
anywhere:  capable  to  develop  new  proposition,  or  to 
improve  established  one.  Box  9479,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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This  Symbol  Means:  "Product  of  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER" 
It  Is  the  Mark  of  QUALITY  and  EXPERIENCE , , . 


Year  in  and  year  out  the  nanje  International 
Harvester  has  been  a  rallying  call  to  Agriculture. 
Season  after  season  the  American  farmers  have  relied 
on  Harvester  for  new  machines  and  new  methods  in 
farm  operation.  We  have  marched  in  step  together— 
fast— to  better,  easier  farming  and  higher  standards. 
. . .  All  this  began  with  the  invention  of  the  Reaper 
by  Cyrus  McCormick,  in  1831. 

Today  Harvester  gives  you  a  new  symbol  to 
remember.  A  new  emblem  that  means  the  same  as 
International  Harvester.  A  new  mark  by  which  we 
dedicate  our  produas  to  Vour  Service, 

International  Harvester  has  great  things  in  store 
for  your  future  on  the  farm.  You  have  heard  of  some 


of  the  plans  we  have  made.  We  have  told  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  automatic  1-man  hay  balers  . . .  self- 
propelled  combines  ...  1-  and  2 -row  mechanical  cot¬ 
ton  pickers  .  .  .  modern  farm  refrigeration  .  .  .  easier 
control  of  Farmall  implements.  The  Company  has 
announced  these  new  products  reluctantly,  because 
we  cannot  build  them  in  quantity. 

Volume  production  must  wait  on  Victory.  When 
Peace  comes,  things  will  be  different.  You  may  take 
the  symbol  displayed  here  as  our  pledge,  and  the 
pledge  of  our  dealers,  that  International  Harvester 
will  lead  the  way,  as  always,  to  Agriculture’s  future. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  I,  Illinois 


Let  this  ''r  Symbol  be  YOUR  GUIDE 


Send  for  Handsome 
Souvenir  Bookiet 


What's  a 
Kelp-Cutter?" 


lc‘s  a  deadly  war  machine  with  a 
robot  brain.  Send  for  this  free 
32-page  booklet.  Read  about 
Harvester's  two-fold  manufacture 
for  war  --  for  the  battle(~oat  and 
the  food  front.  Just  say  "Send  me 
the  Kelp -Cutter  story.”  Mail  a 
postcard  or  letter  to  the  address 


Vol.  CIV.  Published  Semi-Monthly  bjf'^Tlie  Rural  Publishing  Cq, 
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Roughage  and  Grain  Needs  of 
Dairy  Cows 

By  R,  W.  Duck 

The  biggest  influencing  factor  concerning 
the  manner  and  method  of  feeding  dairy  cattle 
is  the  fleshing  condition  they  are  in  when  they 
go  into  winter  quarters.  Pastures  last  summer 
and  fall  throughout  the  Northeast  were  some¬ 
what  spotty.  In  general  though,  the  fields 
suffered  from  the  summer  drought,  but  made 
a  remarkable  comeback  in  October  due  to 
good  rains  and  a  late  warm  spell.  In  some 
sections,  especially  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  October  pastures  were  as  good  as  they 
were  exceptional.  They  looked  just  like  in 
June,  and  farmers  said  their  cows  held  up  well 
in  production  as  a  result. 

One  thing  is  sure,  unless  a  cow  is  fed  enough 
all  the  time  to  meet  both  her  maintenance  and 
milk  requirements,  she  will  not  pay  off  at  the 
pail,  especially  over  a  prolonged  period.  If  she 
is  in  high  fleshing  condition  at  the  start  of  a 
lactation  period,  she  may  milk  fairly  well  on 
a  comparatively  low  plane  of  nutrition.  How¬ 
ever,  she  wiU  exact  a  payment  for  it  on  her 
next  lactation  period. 

Grain  and  Hay  Ratios 

It  may  not  always  be  advisable  or  even 
profitable  to  feed  a  dairy  cow  enough  grain 
so  that  she  will  be  producing  at  her  maximum 
ability,  but  she  should  always  receive  enough 
to  keep  her  in  good  condition.  Numerous  trials 
at  several  experiment  stations,  especially  those 
at  Montana,  show  that  quality  of  hay  is  the 
most  important  influencing  factor  on  the 
amount  of  grain  that  is  best  or  most  econom¬ 
ical  to  feed.  In  their  trials,  high  producing 
Holstein  cows  held  up  well  in  both 
production  and  condition,  when 
they  were  fed  liberally  on  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay,  and  grain  in 
the  ratio  of  one  pound  of  grain  to 
each  six  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily.  When  grain  was  fed  in  the 
ratio  of  one  pound  to  three  pounds 
of  milk  to  these  same  cows  dimigig 
other  lactation  periods,  adjusted  to 
a  comparable  age  basis,  it  in¬ 
creased  their  average  total  produc¬ 
tion  by  only  six  perceht. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in 
these  tests  the  hay  fed  was  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and  also  that  the 
cows  were  grazed  throughout  the 
pasture  season  on  luxuriant  al¬ 
falfa.  Most  pastures  and  hay  grown 
in  the  Northeast  would  only  grade 
as  medium  to  good,  and  some  quite 
a  bit  lower.  Reports  from  numer¬ 
ous  New  York  State  cow  testing 
associations  show  that  hay,  grad¬ 
ing  as  good,  when  fed  liberally  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  one-half  pounds  for  each  100  pounds 
that  a  cow  weighs,  will  maintain  her  in 
good  body  condition  and  permit  a  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  20  pounds  of  milk  testing 
3.5%  butter-fat.  If  the  hay  is  fed  at  a  rate 
of  two  pounds,  in  the  ratio  mentioned,  it 
will  be  enough  to  make  only  12  pounds  of 
milk,  -and  also  keep  her  in  good  flesh.  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  body 
maintenance  and  20  pounds  daily  of  this  test 
milk,  when  using  a  two-pound  hay 
feeding  ratio,  she  would  need  ad¬ 
ditional  grain  to  the  extent  of  4.4 
pounds  daily.  The  replacement 
feed  value  then  for  these  ratios, 
for  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds, 
would  be  4.4  pounds  of  grain  re¬ 
placing  five  pounds  of  hay. 

Feeding  Concentrates 

Farmers  report  that  if  good  hay 
and  corn  silage  are  liberally  fed, 
at  the  ratio  of  one  pound  of  hay 
to  each  three  pounds  of  silage, 
cows  will  maintain  production  up 
to  approximately  25  percent  more 
than  with  hay  alone.  This  is  for 
corn  silage  that  has  been  well  pre¬ 
served,  containing  plenty  of  grain, 
and  preferably  put  in  the  silo  dur¬ 
ing  the  hard  dough  stage.  With 
good  quality  hay  and  silage  fed 
liberally,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
a  daily  production  of  25  pounds  of 
3.5%  milk  is  about  its  maximum 


limits  for  supporting  maintenance  and  a  sus¬ 
tained  milk  flow. 

There  are  several  general  rules  regarding 
desirable  amounts  for  feeding  concentrates  in 
ratio  to*  production.  However,  regardless  of 
any  of  them,  a  cow  should  never  be  fed  more 
than  she  can  properly  handle.  This  would  have 
special  application  to  high  producing  cows. 


Clover  Crest  War  Martha  is  illustrative  of  excellent 
Ayrshire  type  and  character.  She  was  recently  fresh 
and  is  shown  in  her  junior  two-year-old  form,  at 
Marshall  Cheesman’s  farm,  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 

A  common  practice  in  many  dairy  herds  is 
to  feed  one  pound  of  concentrates  for  each 
pound  of  butter-fat  that  a  cow  has  produced 
during  the  previous  week.  This  rule  has  the 
disadvantage  that  it  is  based  on  past  perform¬ 
ance,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  probable 
quality  variations  in  the  roughage  ration.  If  a 
cow  weighs  1,300  pounds  and  produces  40 
pounds  daily  of  a  3.5%  milk,  her  seven-day 


On  winter  days,  when  weather  permits,  the  dairy  cows  in  the  herd  of  C.  M. 
Edick,  near  Mt.  Vision,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  are  turned  out  to  get  sunlight 

and  exercise. 

yield  of  butter-fat  would  be  9.8  pounds.  When 
this  is  compared  with  her  requirements  as 
established  by  various  cow  testing  associations, 
it  is  seen  that  the  daily  feeding  of  9.8  pounds 
of  concentrates,  when  used  with  good  rough- 
age,  would  only  be  enough  to  consistently  sup¬ 
port  a  daily  production  of  approximately  34 
pounds  of  3.5%  milk.  This  is  based  on  the 
roughage  being  fed  at  the  standard  rate  of  one 
pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds  of  corn  silage 
for  each  100  pounds  the  cow  weighs.  In  order 


to  satisfy  her  needs,  this  cow  should  receive 
the  daily  feeding  of  12.4  pounds  of  a  suitable 
concentrate  mixture.  Her  requirements  could 
also  be  satisfactorily  met  by  feeding  good 
roughage  liberally  in  J;he  ratio  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  pounds  of  hay  and  three  and  three- 
quarters  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  100  pounds 
liveweight,  plus  9.5  pounds  of  concentrates. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  roughage  being  used 
was  of  poor  quality,  she  would  need  a  total  of 
15  pounds  of  concentrates  to  meet  her  daily 
requirements. 

Various  Rules 

On  many  dairy  farms  it  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  feed  grain  in  ratio  to  the  volume  of 
milk  produced.  This  is  usually  varied  some 
with  the  individual  appetites  of  the  cows,  the 
price  of  feed,  and  the  estimated  butter-fat 
test.  However,  such  feeding  usually  averages 
in  the  ratio  of  one  pound  of  concentrates  for 
each  3.5  pounds  of  milk  produced  dailyv  re- 
gardle^.^  of  the  butter-fat  test.  This  rule  has 
the  same  objections  as  the  one  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  may  be  even  less  accurate  because 
it  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the  different 
requirements  for  extreme  variations  in  butter- 
fat  content  of  the  milk  produced. 

In  order  to  provide  an  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  requirements  occasioned  by  pro¬ 
duction  variations  in  the  butter-fat  test  of 
milk,  and  the  roughage  supplied,  investigators 
in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  found  that 
a  safe  feeding  rule  was  to  allow  a  base  of  16 
pounds  of  3.5%  milk  for  the  support  of  good 
roughage,  when  fed  liberally,  plus  the  daily 
feeding  of  0.4  pound  of  suitable  concentrates 
for  each  pound  of  this  test  milk  produced 
above  16  pounds.  Recommendations  for  a  cow 
producing  milk  testing  4%  are  to  deduct  14 
pounds  from  her  daily  yield  and 
feed  0.45  pound  of  concentrates 
for  each  pound  of  the  remainder. 
For  a  5%  milk  test,  they  suggest 
the  deduction  of  12  pounds  from 
the  daily  production,  for  support 
by  the  roughage  ration,  with  0.55 
pound  of  concentrates- per  pound 
for  the  remaining  milk.  For  a 
butter-fat  test  of  5.5%  and  above, 
it  is  recommended  that  only  10 
pounds  be  deducted  for  roughage 
feeding  allowance,  using  the  deci¬ 
mal  0.6  to  figure  the  pounds  of 
concentrates  needed  daily. 

The  compensating  return  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  New  York  State  is  four 
cents  for  each  butter-fat  point 
above  3.5%.  Each  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  is  considered  one  point 
in  such  computations.  However, 
some  producers  have  obtained 
special  premium  markets  for  cer¬ 
tain  high  testing  and  special  desig¬ 
nated  milks.  The  possible  market  return,  plus 
the  availability  and  price  of  feed,  would  then 
be  the  primary  determining  factors  in  the 
production  of  fluid  milk  of  a  high,  medium  or 
low  butter-fat  test. 


Feeding  Soybeans 


Throughout  the  winter,  the  Guernseys  owned  by  Milton  Morehouse,  near 
Waterloo,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  are  allowed  outdoors  to  pick  over  freshly  scat¬ 
tered  cornstalks.  This  gives  them  healthy  exercise  and  sunlight,  besides 

providing  some  economical  roughage. 


The  increased  acreage  of  soybeans  in  the 
Northeast  has  made  them  more  available  for 
feeding  this  winter.  They  are  best  fed  ground, 
and  can  be  used  satisfactorily  up  to  one-fourth 
of  the  concentrate  ration.  Their 
position  in  a  feed  mixture  is  com¬ 
parable  to  linseed  meal,  with  a 
slightly  higher  digestible  protein 
content.  Their  average  fat  analy¬ 
sis  is  a  little  over  17  percent,  as 
compared  to  about  six  percent  for 
linseed  meal.  They  rank  high  in 
total  digestible  nutrients,  with  an 
average  of  over  86  percent,  as 
compared  with  78  percent  for  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Excessive  feeding  of 
soybeans  may  produce  soft  butter, 
be  too  laxative,  and  their  high  oil 
content  may  produce  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  also  cause  them  to 
become  rancid  unless  mixed  with 
lighter  feeds  and  properly  stored. 

Tests  at  various  stations  demon¬ 
strate  that  soybeans  should  not  be 
fed  to  form  more  than  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  confcentrate  mixture. 
Ground  soybeans,  fed  at  this  rate, 
have  proved  as  efficient  as  soybean 
meal. 
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-NEW  CATALOG 
OF  VARIETIES 

to^  THIS  cUmate 


This  new  catalog  is  a  great  convcni  • 
ence  in  selecting  your  vegetables  for 
the  coining  season.  Full  descriptions 
are  given  of  all  varieties.  You  un¬ 
derstand  the  characteristics  of  the 
seed  before  you  buy.  You  will  also 
find  instructions  about  planting  <— 
instructions  based  on  our  trials  at 
Milford,  where  we  continuously 
check  thevalue  of  each  season’sseed. 
This  year  again  it  is  advisable  to 
order  seed  early.  Send  for  your  copy 
of  the  catalog  now. 

MAIL  TODAY 


F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn, 

Please  send  me  your  new,  1945  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties. 

T^ame . 

Street  or  RFD  .  . . . 

Cty  and  State . . 


KELLY’S 

TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  yoor 
garden.  Again  this  year,  the 
supply  of  nursery  stock  is  lim¬ 
ited.  When  you  order  early, 
you  get  the  choicest  selection 
of  the  plants  you  want. 

So  send  today  for  the  big  new 
1945  KELLY  Catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

It  lists  all  the  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS.  Many  fruits 
and  plants  are  shown  in  full 
color.  Make  your  selection  now 
and  order  promptly.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Our65fh  Year, 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
32  Maple  St.  Danavilla,  N.  Y, 


Certifled  Golden  Cross  Bantam  Sweet  Com 


There  are  many  strains  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  planted,  but  there  is  a  difference. 
Robson  Certifled  Golden  Cross  Bantam  is 
bred  for  high  quality,  more  sugar, 
less  hull.  Try  it  and  see  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
our  1945  illustrated,  descriptive  seed 
catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Box  13,  Hall,  Ontario 
New  York 


SUPERMAnOLOBE 


I  Amazing  new  kind— 

I  large,  scarlet,  round,  /  seto  ' 
smooth,  solid,  delicious.'  Book 
Heavy  cropper.  Send'  , 

stamp  for  postage  and  / 

_  We'll  mall  15c-packet  free,^^^^^^^ 

also  Maule’s  Seed  Book — ^tested.  vegetables,  flower  seeds!.' 
Wm.  Henry  Maule,  338  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


WRITE  FOR 

IvoffTMAt,  Rm«  •ovltog, 
NonH.  $h«4«  Trow,  tH. 


FREE 


CATALOG 

iitN  (Md  frvlt  trow  *n4  tmalt 
TrvfH,  oH  Supply  lltitlM. 


STORRS.HARRISON 


I  MAIN  STRECr»RAINfSVI 


Lif,  OHIO] 


NURSERIES 
fncorporataif 
oua  91st.  vua 


Growing  Garden  Plants  j 

Late  last  fall,  we  removed  the  soil  in 
the  benches  of  our  small  greenhouse 
and  put  in  a  fresh  supply  composed  of 
about  two-thirds  old  sods  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  well  rotted  manure  and 
sifted  peat.  In  the  three  years  the  old 
soil  had  been  growing  10  or  12  crops 
of  plants,  we  had  no  serious  disease, 
and  it  might  have  been  left  longer  even 
without  steaming  or  disinfecting.  But 
we  like  new  dirt  with  a  good  supply  of 
humus  content,  to  hold  moisture  and 
to  admit  air  freely.  Too  often  we  try 
to  grow  plants  in  a  dead,  baked  medium 
and  wonder  that  we  do  not  get  desired 
results.  While  renewing  the  beds,  we 
filled  the  fiats  with  soil  and  stacked 
them  beneath  the  benches,  ready  for 
the  first  transplanting. 

There  is  a  big  advantage  in  an  earlier 
start,  working  inside  on  windy  or 
rainy  days  and  in  the  more  dependable, 
even  heat  of  a  green  house,  however 
crude.  Such  an  arrangement  is  far 
superior  to  hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 
It  need  not  be  much  of  an  investment. 
The  frame  requires  only  a  few  2  x  4’s: 
the  sides  can  be  planked  with  rough 
lumber  covered  with  tar  paper,  and  a 
hard  r-'al  brooder  stove,  with  pipe  run¬ 
ning  uiXUer  the  peak  to  the  farther  end, 
will  furnish  quite  reliable,  controlled 
heat.  With  proper  management,  many 
thousands  of  plants  may  be  started  in 
a  small  house,  especially  if  one  has 
fiats  into  which  the  seedlings  may  be 
early  transferred  and  frames  to  contain 
them.  We  have  a  few  electrically 
heated  frames  for  the  very  earliest 
shiftings. 

Usually  we  start  firing  about  the  10th 
of  February  and  seed  the  first  planting 
of  head  lettuce,  Imperial  No.  44  and 
Great  Lakes,  a  few  days  after.  The 
bench  space  of  a  single  sash  may  sprout 
several  thousand  seedlings,  for  they 
remain  not  over  three  weeks  before 
spotting  into  the  flats.  We  make  a 
new  sowing  every  few  days,  to  make 
a  succession  both  in  transplanting  and 
in  sales  of  the  crop.  The  two  early 
sowings  of  Golden  Acre  cabbage  and 
one  of  Snowball  cauliflower  are  made 
at  this,  time  and  the  third  sowing  of 
cabbage,  second  of  cauliflower  and  first 
of  Pritchard  tomato  are  made  where 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  lettuce  plants 
have  been  removed. 

The  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seedlings 
are  spotted  into  flats  about  the  20th  of 
March  and  given  enough  space  to  prop¬ 
erly  develop  until  set  in  the  field.  The 
tomato  seed  is  sown  thinly  enough  so 
that  the  seedlings  may  be  left  until 
three  or  four  inches  high,  when  they 
are  set  directly  into  4x4  inch  veneers 
in  deep  frames,  to  remain  until  set  in 
the  field  about  May  15th.  We  have 
found  more  transplantings  and  exces¬ 
sive  hardening  a  disadvantage  and  want 
a  dark  green,  stocky  plant  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  buds  at  this  time. 

Between  March  20  and  April  1,  we 
begin  setting  the  hardened  lettuce 
plants  from  the  shallow  flats  into  the 
open  ground,  leaving  as  much  dirt  on 
the  roots  as  possible.  We  fill  the  va¬ 
cated  frames  with  veneer  squares  for 
the  first  cantaloupe  planting,  which  is 
continued  for  two  weeks  or  more.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  and  egg  plant  might  be  han¬ 
dled  in  the  same  way,  but  we  do  not 
grow  them  as  market  crops,  w.  A.  w. 

Connecticut. 


— — iwpee*s 

IGETABLES 

Scarlet  Glebe  Radish  MW 

m  5  'ss^df.rrm 

To  get  acquainted  with  the 
best  seeds  that  grow,  we’ll , 
send  you  these  five  choice  J 
r’».'^«HK"Cresby  hinds,  all  postpaid  for  10c 

i  Egyptian  ^end  dime  today! 

scarlet  globe  radish  grand  rapids  lettuce 

-  Crisp,  tasty,  mild,  1  in.  across,  Tha  vltamln-rich  fringed. 

almost  round.  Bright  scarlet;  curled  kind.  Delicious,  tender, 
white  flesh.  Eariv.  lOc-Pkt.  light  green  leaves  to  pick  early 

mm.':  cHANnNAY  carrot  gardem^  ** 

^  „  margiobe  tomato 

to  6  in.  Tender,  sweet.  lOc-Pkt.  Burpee  s  epeclal  strain,  th* 
nrvw  result  of  years  of  selection  on 

CROSBY  EGYPTIAN  BEET  our  Eordhook  farms,  for  heavy 

Dark  red,  flna  grain,  sweet,  crop 

-u  tender.  Very  early,  growing  delicious 

ChanfenayJ  up  to  3  tn.  across.  lOe-Pkt.  bruits.  lOc-Pkt. 

Carrot  .All  5  Pkts.  {value  SOc)Postpaid  for  Just  1  Oc. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog 

The  leading  American  pnOVII 
seed  catalog.  Newest  fcireil 
creations  of  Burpee  sci-  ■ 

«,  !««■>  entists  —  more  delicious,  more 

Grand  Raoids  Lottuco  abundant  Vegetables;  finest  Flpw- 

’’  Seed  catalogs  will  bo 

postcard  or  coupon 

ss,  II 1^  I  II  M  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co* 

Burpee  Bldg.,  PhiUdeiphta  32,  Pa. 

f  {Send  5  Pkts.  Burpee  Vegetable  Seeds!  jSend  Burpee’s  | 

I  Ino.  7050.  postpaid.  Enclosed  Is  10c.  | _ ISeed  Catalog  FREE. 

Name .  i 

St.  or  R.  . .  I 

Post  Office  and  State .  _ 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS  GROW 

i«.r8.<.b.  “wrAllVeButpee’Co. 

680  Burpee  Building,  Phildeiphia  32,  Pa* 


Jung’s  HYBRID  CORK 

We  specialize  In  growing  Hybrid  Com. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  the  crops 
that  this  seed  will  produce.  It 
Is  very  reasonable  In  price,  yet 
of  the  highest  quality.  Grown 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Wlsmnsln  Experimental  Station. 

CERTIFIED 

VICLAND  OATS 

The  most  famous  of  all  oats,  e.xcelling 
In  yield  and  resistance  to  rust,  smut 
and  lodging.  Has  strong  straw,  ma¬ 
tures  early  and  weighs  more  per 
bushel.  Pully  described  In  catalog. 

Prices  very  reasonable  this  year, 
cpcc  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog 
■  of  bargains  In  Seeds,  Plants, 

Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Certified 
Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  rare  Premium  nusT  and 
in  each  catalog.  smut  PROOF, ( 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO., Farm 3, Randolph, Wis. 

THORNLESS  BOYSENBERRIES 

A  tremendous  bearer  of  almost  seedless  berries,  up 
to  2  inches  long.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Michael-Leonard’s 


Toa’va  never  eaten  sweet  com  iuat  like 
Kichael-Iieonard’s  new  "Aiistogold.” 

Great  big  ears,  large,  juicy,  sweet  ker¬ 
nels.  augary  and  tenderl  And-  what 
yields  I  Easy  to  grow,  'jm.  Get  full  description  of  tbU 
and  nearly  300  other  great  ntrietles  of  vegetables'^ 
the  Mlchael-Leobard  eatalos.  Also  FREE  garden  pliiK 
and  garden  guide.  Write  MlchaeT-Leonard.  Desk 
Nn-12.  S33  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago  16.  Illinois. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD  SEED 


—  We  grow  14  mllHon  trees  a  vear  Write  .jJS 


We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 
stock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana,  Penna. 


Strawberry  Varieties 

I  have  been  connected  with  straw¬ 
berry  growing  and  propagation  for 
more  than  forty-eight  years.  During 
that  period  I  have  seen  scores  of  vari¬ 
eties  heralded  as  the  new  strawberry 
to  replace  all  others.  A  few  years  later 
these  pass  into  oblivion  and  still  newer 
varieties  are  announced  in  glowing 
terms.  In  comparing  a  1902  catalogue 
with  one  from  the  same  company  in 
1943,  not  one  of  the  older  varieties  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  worthy  of  retention. 
The  Aroma  and  Gandy  still  are  listed 
in  some  catalogues,  probably  because 
both  are  late  varieties. 

One  is  bound  to  get  the  impression 
that  most  of  the  new  varieties  are  over- 
ballyhooed  to  create  a  demand  for 
plants,  which  naturally  carry  a  higher 
price.  Some  of  the  more  recent  straw¬ 
berry  introductions  are:  Dresden,  Cul¬ 
ver,  Daybreak,  Fairmore,  Maytime, 
North  Star,  Clermont,  Shelton  and  He¬ 
bron.  While  all  carry  elements  of 
merit,  which  vary  of  course  in  differ¬ 
ent  growing  sections  of  the  country, 
probably  none  of  these  will  remain  long 
on  the  lists.  At  present  for  southern 
New  England  the  three  most  outstand¬ 
ing  strawberries  are  Fairfax,  Pathfind¬ 
er  Premier  and  Red  Star.  Having  sam¬ 
pled  most  of  the  leading  strawberries 
during  the  past  48  years,  I  will  go  on 
record  in  saying  that  Fairfax  tops  them 
all  in  flavor  and  ruggedness.  It  will 
take  more  weather  punishment  than 
any  berry  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  dark 
color  after  picking  is  of  course  against 
it,  but  not  to  one  who  has  eaten  one  of 
those  dark  berries.  I  have  eaten  them 
off  the  vines  when  they  appeared  rot¬ 
ten,  but  what  a  flavor!  Better  berries 
will  come,  but  they  will  need  to  be 
good  to  replace  Fairfax,  when  one  is 
looking  for  eating  qualities. 

Probably  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
perfect  strawberry  has  yet  to  appear, 
because  it  gives  the  strawberry  grower 
and  mafikind  in  general  something  to 
strive  for.  E.  A.  w, 

Massachusetts. 


4JARRIS.SHDS-I 

BEST  FOIt*THE  NORTH 

Successful  growers  have  been  using  Harris’  North¬ 
ern  Grown  Seed  for  years.  They  know  they  can 
depend  upon  them  to  produce  earlier  yields  of 
highest  quality  vegetables  and  flowers. 

We  specialize  in  vigorous,  early  strains  of: 

SWEET  CORN  PEPPERS  BEANS 
MUSKMELONS  TOMATOES  SQUASH 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
and  order  direct  from  our  seed  farms. 

It  you  grout  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Cardenere'  and  Flori,t»‘  Price  List. 


New  York  State  Certified 
RUTGERS  TOMATO 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,lnc.,  12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  1 1,  N.  Y. 


194  S  CATALOG  iww  Aeactij — 


NEW 

I  SIARKINfi  APPlf 

1  (T^do  Mark> 


To  Encourage  Home  Fruit  Tree  Planting— Urged  by  U.  S.  Government— 
We  Offer  Special  Low  Prices  on  Amazing  New  Fruit  Tree  Collections. 


BIG  NEW  ART  COLOR 
FRDIT  BOOK  FREE 

72  pages  of  fruit  growing  miracles 


New  wonder  heavy-bearing  varieties  of  fruit  trees  that  save 
years  of  waiting— now  ready  to  help  national  healtii  and 
victory,  bpecially  selected  and  breti,  grown  to  bear  years  younger 
Introduced  by  wizards  of  horticulture  Burbank  and  Stark.  Juicy- 
teinptmg  fruit  of  jumbo  size  and  extra  luscious  flavor.  Hybrid 
trees  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  to  grow  almost  anywhere  farm 
cro^  grow. 

Hvery  tree  given  a  head  start  by  Stark's  extra  heavy  "root  system 
of  grafting —each  tree  inspected  five  times,  to  give  you  cream  of 
the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

Over  300  Color  Plates  in  Big  Catalog  FREE!  Book  is  over  a  foot 
shows  mirac^  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  natural  beauty. 
Send  ioT  free  tree  offer  to  introtiuce.  Mail  coupon  today,  to 

STARl NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  BoxBB4)5,Loiisiaiia,  MISSOUgl 
”1  sold  $1,765.86  worth  of  trees  in  a  week -spare  tine" 

Thousands  of  Stark  s^re  and  full  tim«  salesmen  are  eaminir 
biic  weekly  incomes.  Rev.  E.  L.  Eekerly  sold  $1,766.88  wortli 
in  one  week,  earnintc  laiye  commissions  and  valuable  prizes. 
Bi^  opportunity  to  work  full  or  spare  time  as  Stark  represen¬ 
tative.  No  investment.  No  experience  to  start.  Check  coupon 
RflV.E.l.Eck8r]V  deUiU  of  S>Urk  weekly  income  plan. 


Send  No  Monof— Just  Cm 


Monof— Just  Coupo 

rnyT^ 
STARK  NURSERIES 

Box  88*05  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  1 945  Year  Book 
of  Stark-Burbank  Prize  fruit 
trees,  berries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses. 


□  If  you  could  use  10  or  mure  Trees  or 
plants,  check  herd  for  Deluxe  Book,  Free. 


Check  here  If  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees. 
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DIBBLES 

farm  Seed  facts  19^S 


Here  it  is!  Thousands  of  seed  buyers  have 
been  awaiting  this  annual  catalog,  with  Seed 
Facts  for  1945 — filled  with  vital  information 
and  sound  advice. 

The  seed  situation  is  worthy  of 
your  most  careful  study.  Our 
analysis  will  help  you. 

ORDER  EARLY 

d*,  Only  the  BEST  seed  will  insure 

-h  \\\\\  BEST  results — will  offset 

many  weather  and  labor  con¬ 
ditions.  Dibble’s  is  the  high¬ 
est  quality  seed  that  money 
►  can  buy.  Your  name  on  a 

Ic  postal  will  bring  this 
1945  catalog  of  Farm 
w  Seed  Facts  by  return 
mail.  Write  Box  B. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoBcoyeFalh  NY- 


Giant  Zinnias,  7  coiors 
Giant  Asters,  5  colors 
Best  Marigolds,  4  kinds 
Fragrant  Petunias,  4  colors 

All  4  25c-Pkts.for  10c! 

Seed  Book  FREE  " 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  has  plain,  de-| 

fiendable  descriptions  and  pictares. 
rom  actual  photos,  to  select  thel 
Vegetables  to  give  most  profitable" 
crops  and  biggest  return  from  700r| 
garden.  It  tells  bow  long  eachl 
kind  takes  to  grow.  New,  improved  ■ 
kinds  tor  heavy  ^eld  and  highest  | 
market  prices.  Prize  flowers,  too,  _ 


The  "Old  Reliable”  Seed  House 


Postpaid 
for  only  .  .| 

Send  Dime  Today! 

To  Get  Acquainted  with  Maule's 
Tested,  Guaranteed  Seeds 

Think  of  it!  7  best  colors  of  Giant  dahlia-flowered 
Zinnias  §  in.  across;  5  best  colors  Maule  Giant  Asters, 
chrysanthemum-flowered;  4  best  carnation-flowered 
Marigolds;  4  best  colors  Petunias.  ALL  20  in  these  four 
25c-Packets— send  10c  and  see  for  yourself  why  so 
many  say  “Maule’s  Seeds,  once  sown,  always  grown.” 
You'll  Have  Lovely  Flowers  All  Summer  and  Fall 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  339  Maule  BMg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  | 


iSend  Dollar  Flower  Garden, 


□  Send  Maule’s  I  IJ 

Seed  Book  FREE.  I — I  No.  4101.  Enclosed  is  10c. 


Name- 


R.D.  or  St.. - 

P.O.  A  State.. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Harris’  Perfected 
Snowball 
Cauliflower 


HARRIS  SHDS 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


Battles  on  the  war  front  are  won  by  seasoned  troops. 
Battles  on  the  home  front  are  won  by  seasoned  se^s. 
Successful  growers  everywhere  depend  upon  Harris  Seeds 
to  produce  crops  of  superior  quality  and  high  yield  in 
localities  where  it  is  always  a  battle  to  mature  crops  in 
short  seasons.  They  have  learned  by  experience  that 
Harris  Seeds  are 

Best  For  The  North 

If  yon  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and 
Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 
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EariiestTomafD 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

has  Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as 
12^  early  as  July  4.  Regular  price 
16c  packet,  but  to  Intro¬ 
duce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
we  will  send  you  a  trial 
packet  of  this  tomato.  Giant  ?* 

Carrot,  Cream  Lettuce  and 
Earliest  Radish,  also  a 
packet  each  of  our  -j.  ... 


Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 

to  beautify  your  garden. 

All  the  above  for  10c,  In 
Canada  20c.  A  Premium 
Coupon  sent  with  each 
collection,  also  our  beauti¬ 
ful  free  catalog  of  bargains 
ids.  Plants,  Hybrid 
Vlcland  Oats. 

JUNG  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  5  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


ALL  6 
for  lOe 


ScoJiU'^  fall  bearing /f, 

“SWEET:  AUFDDV 
SEPTEMBER”  V 11  L  II II  T  pW 


A  true  fail  bearing  sweet  cherry.  Also  new 
August  Supreme  Cherry.  Sensational  new 
Morrison  Blackcap  Raspberry.  New  Seed¬ 
less  Concord  Crape.  Also  Largest  and  most 
productive  varieties  of  Apple  and  Fruit  Trees,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Goosebsrries,  Boysenberries,  Blueberries, 
Ornamental  Fruits,  Catalog  and  Cultural  Guide  FREE. 
W.  N.  SCARFF'S  SONS  Bex  18  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


FREE  SEED  CATALOG 


Complete  list  of 
S  &  H’s  famous  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
Write  at  once  for  yours  — supply  limited. 


STORRS  &  HARRISON 

NURSERIES 

INCORPOkATEO 

2  MAIN  •  PAINISVIlU,  OHIO  ^ 

OUR  91st  yeah  ^ 

SAVE 

Your  Tin,  Scrap 
Metal,  Fats  And 
Waste  Paper ! 


Give  this  vital  war 
material  to  your  local 
Salvage  Committee.  Antici¬ 
pate  seed  requirements  early, 
especially  on  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Supplies  of  high 
quality,  adapted  strains  very 
short.  Send  for  prices  and 
I  copy  of  our  famous  Grow- 
more  Manual. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  St.,  Rochester  6,  N.Y. 
50th  Anniversary  Year 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


Seed  Corn  Headquarters 

25  different  kinds  of  Seed  Com.  Please  get  our  nrires  on 
'•AilBKICA'S  CHOICE  CORNS”  before  you  buy 
seed  corn.  Get  Quality  Seed  Com,  and  other  farm 
seeds,  and  save  money.  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  DEAL- 
LJiS.  Write  new  business  office  for  prompt  reply 
CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY.  101  Meade  Avenue; 
Hanover,  Pa.  (Quality  Seed  Corn  si  nee  1914). 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 
\  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


2-4‘D,”  the  New  Weed  Killer 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


. .  " 


infestation  of  bind’weed  had  developed 
that  threatenmd  to  ruin  the  supply  of 
these  valuable  plants.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1944,  seeking  a  solution  to  the 
bindweed  problem,  Dr.  Hamner  and  the 
writer  applied  a  water  spray  of  2-4-D 
at  the  rate  of  one  to  1,000  from  a  knap¬ 
sack  sprayer,  using  just  enough  spray 
to  lightly  wet  the  foliage  of  the  bind¬ 
weed.  The  response  was  at  once  im-  ' 
pressive.  The  bindweed  plants  took  on  ' 
a  dark  green  color,  lay  flat  to  the  ' 
ground,  became  stiff,  and  were  arrested 
in  development.  Flowers  did  not  open. 
At  the  same  time,  the  below-ground 
parts  became  enlarged  and  split.  Within 
10  days  they  were  dead  and  disintegrat¬ 
ing,  and  the  above-ground  parts  dried 
up  and  died.  The  bindweed  was  affected 
to  a  depth  of  14  inches  and  suffered  a 
most  severe  check.  The  apple  root¬ 
stocks  were  apparently  not  affected. 

The  material  was  applied  to  other 
plants  during  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  also  with  striking  results.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  sow  thistle,  narrow-leaved  plan¬ 
tain,’ dandelion,  lamb’s  quarters,  round¬ 
leaved  mallow, 
chickweed,  pigweed, 
and  ragweed  were 
destroyed;  purslane, 
Canada  thistle, 
milkweed,  and  poi¬ 
son  ivy  were  se¬ 
verely  checked.  But 
grasses  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  only  slightly  if 
at  all  affected.  The 
effect  on  dandelion 
and  narrow-leaved 
plantain  was  to 
produce  lengthening 
and  broadening  of 
the  base  of  the  leaf 
until  it  became  rib¬ 
bon  -  like,  twisted, 
and  whitish.  With 
lamb’s  quarters,  pig¬ 
weed,  and  round- 
lea'ved  mallow,  the 
main  stems  became 
bent  and  split.  With 
sow  thistle,  the  be¬ 
low-ground  parts 
proliferated  e  n  o  r- 
mously  and  literally 
grew  themselves  to 
death.  With  poison 
i'vy,  the  formation 
of  chlorophyll  was 

_ _  checked,  and  the 

IS  an  organic  com-  ^  ’  plants  became  chlo- 

pound,  2-4  dichloro-  Bindweed  plant  dug  up  to  shot.^  killing  rotic  and  weak, 
pherioxyacetic  acid,  in  top  and  root  by  mid-summer  appli-  The  next  step  was, 
shortened  for  con-  cation  of  2-4-D  at  the  rate  of  1  to  1000.  quite  naturally,  the 
venience  to  “2-4-  - 

D.”  It  is  relatively  easily  manufac¬ 
tured,  not  expensive,  and  already  avail¬ 
able  in  quantity.  In  many  ways,  it  is 


“The  man  with  the  hoe”  has  long 
been  a  symbol  of  energy  and  persis¬ 
tence — traditional  in  poetry  and  fiction. 
But  to  the  man  who  has  cut  out  corn 
on  long  July  days  with  sultry  thunder 
clouds  towering  overhead,  or  crawled 
on  hands  and  knees  down  rows  of  car¬ 
rots,  this  business  of  killing  weeds  is 
not  the  same  as  it  appears  from  printed 
pages  read  in  a  hammock  under  a 
shady  maple  tree.  All  of  which  means 
that  any  new  labor-saving  method  of 
controlling  weeds  is  welcome  news  to 
those  who  really  do  the  work.  The 
signs  indicate  that  a  renewed  attack  has 
begun  on  weed  control,  and  with  some 
new  equipment  and  ideas  which  may  be 
worth  watching  in  the  months  and 
years  immediately  ahead. 

Cultivation,  rotation,  plowing,  sanita¬ 
tion,  fallowing,  hoeing,  smothering  and 
many  other  accepted  practices,  all  have 
a  place  in  weed  control,  but  more  re¬ 
cently  the  fine  results  from  chemical 
weed  killers  have  led  to  a  steady  increase 
in  their  use.  One  by  one,  new  and  im¬ 
proved  forms  have  appeared.  Most 
recently,  selective 
weed  killers  have 
been  used,  that  is, 
materials  to  kill  one 
plant  and  not  an¬ 
other,  as  in  the 
case  of  oil  sprays 
used  to  destroy 
weeds  in  carrots 
without  killing  the 
carrots.  And  now 
comes  a  new  ap¬ 
proach,  the  use  of 
small  quantities  of 
so  -  called  “growth- 
regulating  sub¬ 
stances”  to  upset 
the  growth  of  a 
plant  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  adapted 
to  its  environment 
or  is  excited  to  such 
activity  as  to  liter¬ 
ally  grow  itself  to 
death. 

This  new  material 
is  one  of  that  group 
of  materials  used 
to  prevent  the.  pre¬ 
mature  dropping  of 
fruits,  promote  the 
rooting  of  cuttings, 
and  set  tomatoes  in 
the  greenhouse.  It 
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as  impressive  a  material  for  plant 
treatment  as  DDT  has  been  for  insect 
control.  The  story  of  its  development 
is  of  particular  interest  to  New  York¬ 
ers  because  much  of  the  development 
occurred  in  New  York  State. 

To  begin  with,  Dr.  P.  W.  Zimmer¬ 
man  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Hitchcock  of  the 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant 
Research  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
leaders  in  the  field  of  growth  substances. 
Not  content  with  the  list  of  chemicals 
available,  they  set  to  work  to  synthesize 
new  materials  and  to  test  their  value. 
One  of  these  was  2-4  dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic  acid.  It  proved  the  most  potent 
of  any  growth  substance  they  had 
found;  so  potent,  in  fact,  that  many 
who  worked  with  it  reported  injuries 
to  the  plants  which  were  treated. 

Earlier  than  this.  Dr.  E.  J.  Kraus  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  had  suggested 
that  growth  substances  might  be  found 
useful  as  herbicides  by  virtue  of  the 
twisting  and  bending  and  anomalous 
growth  which  they  sometimes  produced. 
Drs.  J.  W.  Mitchell  and  C.  L.  Hamner 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  working  with  2-4-D,  made 
the  same  suggestion  in  the  spring  of 
1944  from  laboratory  tests  that  they 
had  conducted. 

The  scene  shifts  next  to  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  In  a 
stool  block  of  dwarfing  rootstocks,  an 


application  of  2-4- 
D  to  a  Kentucky  bluegrass  lawn  in¬ 
fested  with  dandelion,  narrow-leaved 
plantain,  white  clover,  and  round¬ 
leaved  mallow.  Applications  were  made 
late  in  August  and  September.  Within 
10  days,  the  plantain,  dandelion  and 
mallow  were  dead  and  disintegrating 
and  the  white  clover  was  killed  back 
to  the  main  stolons,  while  the  blue 
grass  was  darker  green  in  color  but  not 
otherwise  affected.  To  test  the  residual 
effect  of  the  material  in  the  soil,  treated 
areas  were  seeded  to  several  cereals 
and  turf  materials  five  weeks  after 
treatment.  The  seed  germinated  and 
grew,  and  the  seedlings  were  appar¬ 
ently  not  affected. 

At  the  time  these  tests  were  being 
conducted  at  Geneva,  Drs.  Paul  Marth 
and  J.  W.  Mitchell  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  were  carrying  on 
similar  tests  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  the 
results  from  both  groups,  reported  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Botanical 
Gazette  are  similar,  and  support  each 
other. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned.  How  wiU  the  treatments  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  than  mid¬ 
summer  or  fall  behave?  Will  blue  grass 
be  killed  then?  Will  affected  plants  re¬ 
cover?  Is  there  any  danger  to  animals 
or  to  health?  Will  the  soil  be  harmfully 
affected?  Also,  how  should  the  mate¬ 
rial  be  applied?  At  what  time  for  best 
results?  At  what  concentrations? 

Much  work  will  undoubtedly  be  done 
(Continued  on  Page  59) 


WAXraa):  Green  Applewood  In  log  form.  Truck  or  car- 

u  Aniv’’  request. 

HARRY  R.  HAINES,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


Twisting  and  enlargement  of  plantain  following  treatment  with  2-4-D  at  one  to 
1,000,  and  which  finally  results  in  death  of  the  plants. 
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Better  Quality  than  Common  Mac. 
Hangs  better  on  Tree;  fruits  early; 
very  tender  and  juicy. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Maloney  Northern  Grown  Trees  give 
best  results.  They  are  heavy  bear¬ 
ing,  big  profit  makers.  Satisfaction 
is  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  FREE 
Colored  Catalog.  Shows 
all  best  varieties  of 
APPLE,  PLUM,  PEAR, 

CHERRY  and  PEACH 
TREES :  also  s  m  a  11 
FRUITS,  SEEDS, 

ROSES  &  FLOWERS. 

Our  61st  Year. 


MALONEY  BROTHERS 
NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

120  Circle  Road.Dansville.N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS,  MCDONALD  RED  RHU¬ 
BARB,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
ROSES.  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices, 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  ,  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  eontar  ol  the  F>  nous  Fruit  Belt 
of  NIasara  County  lor  the  poet  34  Years. 


FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

If  you  want  greater  yield,  better  stand- 
ability,  resistance  to  drought,  windstorm, 
disease  and  insects,  select  Funk  G  Hy¬ 
brids.  Write  today  for  full  facts. 

^offman  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  31 D  UNDISVItlE,  PINNA. 


Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  —  Red,  Whlte,^ 
Blu«a  Plnk»  Purpio 
— alOc-Packetof  each, 
all  6  postpaid  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today, 

laiila's  Se«d  Book  FREE 

Feeted,  gruaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetablea 
ind  flowers.  Have  a  aardsn—srow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

340  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

I  etc..  In  fact  our  1945  Catalog  hM 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Bax  II  Ganava 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh  1%- 
2  pounds.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  of  fruit,  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  RflLLER'S 
CRAPK  BOOK  &  NITRSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  fruits  for  home  gardens. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 


1.  E  HIUER  NURSERIES,  Boi  R,  Na|iles,N.Y. 


FOR  BETTER  CORN  CROPS 

Write  Now  for  full  Infonnation  on  DeKalb  Quality 
Hybrids  for  New  York,  now  being  offered  for  general 
use  in  New  York.  DeKalb’s  yellow  hybrids  give  big 
yields  for  any  need  whether  for  ensilage  or  husking. 
Better  feed,  easier  husking.  Do  you  want  to  put 
more  grain  In  your 'silo?  Learn  How.  Write  Now. 
GLENN  HEEFNER.  District  Manager. 

DE  KALB  QUALITY  HYBRID  SEED  CORN. 

91  GIBSON  STREET.  CANANDAIGUA,  New  York 


Preventing  Flower  Wilt 

There  are,  of  course,  marked  natural 
differences  in  the  lasting  qualities  of 
cut  flowers.  The  Pyrethrum,  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  picked  soon  after  opening, 
usually  can  be  depended  upon  for  a 
good  two  weeks,  while  the  individual 
Iris  flower  lasts  only  a  day  or  two.  This 
same  relation  holds  for  these  particular 
flowers  in  the  garden  as  well.  Nor¬ 
mally  a  flower,  when  cut  and -placed  in 
water,  should  last  as  long  as  it  could 
be  expected  to  if  left  on  the  plant. 

But  this  presupposes  that  the  flowers 
do  not  wilt.  Flowers  differ  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  too.  We  have  all  noticed  how  a 
pansy  blossom  that  is  badly  wilted, 
indeed  alrnost  to  the  point  of  being 
quite  dried  out,  will  quickly  revive  if 
the  stem  is  placed  in  water;  while  the 
wilted  rose  put  in  water  still  hangs  its 
head  dejectedly.  Often  flowers  that  are 
freshly  cut  and  seem  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  wilt  after  being  arranged  in  a 
vase,  while  with  the  same  treatment 
others  remain  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
ever.  The  cause  for  this  marked  differ¬ 
ence  is  no  doubt  some  physiological 
difference  in  the  structure  of  the  stem 
itself.  It  is  all  a  question  of  whether 
water  passes  readily  through  the  stem. 

Of  course,  a  flower  stem  contains 
veins,  part  of  whose  function  it  is  to 
carry  the  required  moisture  to  the 
flower.  If  for  any  reason  they  fail  in 
this,  the  flower  wilts.  It  is  really  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  mechanics,  and  those 
who  look  for  some  substance  put  into 
the  water  to  alter  the  case,  are  on  the 
wrong  track.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  supposing  that  soda,  salt,  aspirin,  or 
whatnot  dissolved  in  the  water  will 
alter  the  case.  It  is  really  simpler  than 
that. 

When  a  flower  stem  is  cut  or  broken 
qg.  the  veins  are,  of  course,  severed, 
and  as  the  sap  already  in  the  vein  is 
drawn  upwards,  a  small  amount  of  air 
follo^svs  into  the  cut  end  of  the  vein. 
When  the  stem  is  put  into  the  water, 
this  bit  of  air  acts  like  a  cork  and  shuts 
off  the  water  supply.  Naturally,  wilting 
follows.  There  is  really  only  one  thing 
to  do,  get  ride,  of  the  obstruction.  If  a 
fresh  cut  can  be  made  and  the  stem 
replaced  quickly  enough  in  the  water 
to  prevent  more  air  entering,  the  flower 
will  soon  freshen  again.  A  surer  way 
is  to  run  the  point  of  the  shears  down 
into  the  water  and  snip  off  a  half  inch 
of  stem  while  it  is  still  submerged. 
That  precludes  the  piossibility  of  air 
entering. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment  to 
purposely  allow  flowers  to  become  quite 
badly  wilted  and  then  place  them  in 
water,  cutting  the  stems  of  a  part  of 
them  under  the  surface.  Those  whose 
stems  were  cut  will  freshen  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  The  others  may  revive 
eventually,  but  they  '  may  be  hours 
doing  so. 

Cutting  stems  under  water  is  a  good 
form  of  insurance  with  any  flower. 
Pansies  can  do  without  it,  but  roses  are 
always  better  for  it.  The  longer  flowers 
are  out  of  water  after  being  cut,  the 
more  probable  it  is  that  air  has  entered 
the  stalk.  j.  l.  r. 


Vegetable  Growers  Meet 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of 
America  held  its  36th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Rochester  on  Dec.  5,  6  and  7. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended.  The 
association  went  on  record  as  opposed 
to  both  support  and  ceiling  prices,  for 
the  reason  that  vegetable  price  ceilings 
cannot  be  and  have  not  been  fairly  or 
properly  administered,  because  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  location  differentials.  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  were  petitioned  to  take 
action  in  order  to  prevent  produce 
dealers  from  depressing  prices  to  grow¬ 
ers  below  ceilings  and  then  selling  at 
ceiling  prices.  In  other  words,  the  sen¬ 
timent  was  that  more  stringent  control 
was  needed  to  prevent  black  market 
operations.  Support  prices  were  op¬ 
posed  by  the  association,  because  they 
tend  to  promote  over-production.  The 
meeting  favored  a  return  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  WPB  was 
urged  to  authorize  the  production  of 
as  much  farm  machinery  as  possible 
this  year,  and  opposition  was  expressed 
to  foreign  shipments  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  until  domestic  needs  were  ade¬ 
quately  met. 

Leo  J.  Hagemann,  Peoria,  Ill.,  was 
re-elected  President,  and  all  the  other 
officers  were  continued  in  office  includ¬ 
ing:  Vice-President,  Milton  C.  Allen, 
Waban,  Mass.;  Secretary,  H.  D.  Brown, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  and  Treasurer,  A.  J. 
Dreisbach,  Lyndon,  Kentucky. 


Do  You  Know  a 
Mrs.  Perl  Nier? 

My  husband  and  I  would  like  to 
locate  his  mother  who  left  home  when 
he  was  12  years  old.  He  is  37  now,  so 
that  was  25  years  ago,  and  he  has 
never  heard  of  her  since,  nor  of  her 
whereabouts.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Perl 
Nier.  If  anyone  knows  her  or  anything 
about  her,  or  if  anyone  knows  a  Clif¬ 
ford  Recor,  please  notify  us. 

You  have  three  grandchildren. 
Mother,  who  would  like  to  see  you:  one 
girl,  Ramona,  10  years;  two  boys,  Orra, 
Jr.,  five  years,  and  Edward,  two  years. 
We  have  your  organ  and  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  Mother,  Please  come  home. 

Mrs.  Orra  Nier, 
P.O.  Box  75,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


BAD  SKIDS  AHEAD! 

A  skid  wreck  that  smashes  your  car  or  truck  may  cost 
you  far  more  than  the  vehicle  you  can’t  replace.  It 
might  run  up  big  hospital  and  doctor  bills.  •  Don’t 
take  unnecessary  chances!  Protect  your  car  and  truck 
with  Weed  Chains  during  dangerous  winter  weather.  • 
If  you  need  new  Weeds  order  at  once  because  there  is  a 
serious  shortage.  If  you  own  old  chains  hav«  them  in¬ 
spected  and  repaired.  •  Ask  for  Weed  American 
Bar-Reinforced,  the  best  buy  in  tire  chains. 
Made  by  American  Chain  Division  of  American 
Chain  85  Cable.  “In  Business  for  Your  Safety, 


WEED  AMERICAN 
BAR.REINFORCED 

Best  Value  in  Tire  Chains 


Keep  Your  Car 
GET  WEED  CHAINS  NOW  and  Truck  Moving 


Send  for  your  copy  of  this  new  combination  Farm 
Facts  Book  and  Seed  Catalog  today.  Contains  200 
useful  facts  and  suggestions  to  help  you  grow  better^rops.  Tell^ 
what  crops  to  plant  when  seed  shortages  occur^ what  crops  grow 
best  in  poorly  drained  soils,  etc.  Contains  fertilizer  tables  for  all 
crops  and  other  valuable  information.  _Write  today  for  your  copy. 
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BEST  fOR"THB*NORTH 
GOOD  BREEDING  COUNTS 

Harris’  strain  of  Benders’  Surprise  Melon  is  the  result  of 
years  of  breeding  and  selection  so  that  it  is  superior  to 
many  strains  on  the  market  today. 

The  same  painstaking  work  has  gone  into  the  production  of 
the  hundreds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  which  you  will  find 
accurately  described  in  our  new  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  1945  CATALOG  TODAY 
tf  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Cardenera’ 
and  Florists*  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

““1945  CATALOG  iwwAmdij  n— , 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying,  send  for  our  Free  1945 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to 
Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  RiSA,  Allen,  Md. 


Every  Grower  should  hsvo  Rsyner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett.  Fairfax 
snd  other  new  end  etandard  varietlea.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TOOAT. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 
describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
lusrious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATAL.OG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


iOVi  5F/IIK§  p, 

4  year  old  liealthy  trees.  4  to  8  in.,  •  3  j 
sent  POSTPAID— at  proper  planting  time—* 
carefully  packed,  50  for  only  $3.00.  Folders, 
on  Forest,  Xmas  Trees,  Ornamentals  PBEE.  __ 
MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  INDIANA,  PEN 


iwo  Jt'utri'usTAMPS  from  any  picture  or  negatlvi 
1"  $2.00:  2"  size.  $3.00.  ADIRONDACK 

28  wbOLWORTH  BLDG.,  OIL  CITY,  PENNA. 


Certified  New  York  State  Grown  Seed  Com 


Cornell  Hybrid  29-3  and  29-5  for  the  silo; 
Cornell  Hybrid  34-53  for  husking.  Our  Cer¬ 
tified  seed  is  grown  in  New  York  State  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  on  your 
farm.  Robson  Seed  Corn  produces 
larger  and  better  crops.  Write  today 
for  1945  Farm  and  Garden  Seed 
Catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Box  12,  Hall,  Ontario  Co 
New  York 


EUROPEAN  LINDEN 


and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


OLD  HIC  KORY 

un  ■note  vigorous  Carmel  cross. 

.sP^LNCROhS  and  others.  Our  list  of  hy-brid  sweet 
corn  for  homo  or  market  will  surely  Interest  you. 
Just  drop  a  card. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.  Box  R.  WINDSOR,  CONN. 
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^  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


jThe  American  Potash  Industry  this 
year  is  producing  more  than  twice 
,as  much  potash  as  was  ever  used 
in  any  prewar  year.  This  means 
that  now  there  is  enough  potash  to 
make  the  high-potash  fertilizers  approved  by  your"  State 
Experiment  Station.  Use  these  fertilizers  in  the  amounts 


•  recommended  by  your  official  agricultural  advisers  for  your 
particular  soils  and  the  crops  which  you  will  grow  on  them. 
You  will  need  potash  more  than  ever  this  year  because  of 
the  drain  on  the  soil’s  supply  due  to  the  large  crop  goals 
during  the  past  few  years. 


Write  us  for  further  information  and  free  literature 
on  the  practical  fertilization  of  crops 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  WasWngton  6,  D.  C 

Member  Companies:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Potash  Company  of  America  •  United  States  Potash  Company 


pnti 

lean^ 
more  Crops 


THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAN  POTASH 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Oes  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


Magnolia  Trees 

with  flower  buds  to  bloom  for  you  this  spring. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


•  We  were  sho/t-honded  in  1944.  And  while  the 
boys  mode  ail  the  silos  that  were  humanly 
possible,  we  know  that  many  of  you  were  dis¬ 
appointed  because  you  couldn’t  get  a  good 
GRANGE  silo.  Even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
service  oil  territories  in  1945,  there's  a  good 
chonce  that  you  con  get  a  good  GRANGE  con¬ 
crete  stove  silo  with  dome  roof.  It's  worth  sending 
us  a  post  cord  to  find  out. 


January  20,  1945 


Heirloom  Beans 

Every  New  England  family  has  some 
heirloom  that  has  come  to  them  from 
Great  Aunt  Sarah,  Grandmother  Brown, 
or  Great-grandfather  John.  It  may  be 
a  piece  of  furniture,  china,  or  glass. 
It  may  be  a  picture,  some  buttons  from 
a  dress — it  may  be  anything,  valued  for 
its  sentiment,  rather  than  its  real 
worth.  J.  R.  Hepler,  Extension  special¬ 
ist  in  home  gardening  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  well  known  as  the 
Granite  State  Gardener,  is  collecting 
heirlooms,  but  a  different  kind.  His 
are  “heirloom  beans.” 

You  will  probably  say,  “Well,  that’s 
something  new!  What  on  earth  is  an 
heirloom  bean?”  They  are  beans  that 
cannot  be  bought  in  any  store  or  seed 
company.  They  have  come  down  in  one 
family  for  years  and  years,  from  far¬ 
ther  back  than  people  can  remember. 
Mr.  Hepler  has  asked  people  to  send 
him  the  beans  that  have  been  raised  by 
their  families,  beans  that  were  tucked 
in  an  apron  pocket  long  ago,  or  in  a 
shirt  to  be  “tried  when  I  get  home.” 
Some  of  the  seeds  have  traveled  half¬ 
way  around  the  world,  others  have 
moved  from  town  to  town,  or  from 
state  to  state,  and  have  as  personal  a 
history  as  the  members  of  the  family. 
Many  people  from  different  parts  of 
New  Hampshire  have  sent  in  the  same 
kind  of  bean,  but  with  a  different  name, 
a  name  that  has  a  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  family  from  which  it 
came. 

It  isn’t  just  curiosity  or  the  collec¬ 
tor’s  instinct  that  has  prompted  him  to 
make  his  unique  collection.  He  has 
found  that  some  of  the  beans  that  have 
been  sent  to  him  are  not  only  very  old, 
but  also  have  good  cultivation  possi¬ 
bilities.  Obviously,  beans  that  are  full 
of  rust  won’t  be  saved  for  seed.  Mr. 


buff  mottling,  has  been  widely  raised 
also,  many  sizes  and  shapes  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  state.  “Brad 
Brown”  is  a  strain  of  this  bean,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  John  W.  Bryer  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  New  Hampshire,  and  it  has  a  curi¬ 
ous  history.  About  60  years  ago,  the 
original  beans  were  found  mixed  in  a 
shipment  of  white  beans  that  a  North¬ 
ern  New  York  grocer  had  received 
from  Canada.  The  grocer  was  disgusted 
and  gave  the  beans  to  the  Bryers  who 
have  raised  them  in  their  family  ever 
since.  In  the  Milford  section  of  New 
Hampshire,  they  are  called  “Souhegan” 
beans,  obviously  a  name  of  Indian  deri¬ 
vation.  Similar  samples  from  other 
places  have  been  called  “Jim  Whittier” 
and  “Elisha  Smith,”  apparently  for  the 
person  from  whom  the  seed  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Hepler  called  his  own 
cranberry  bean  “Gage”  for  the  same 
reason.  In  my  own  family  we  have  a 
cranberry  bean  which  we  call  the 
“Hepler”  bean. 

The  horticultural  type  bean  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  popular  because  it  can 
be  used  as  either  string,  shell,  or  dried. 
It  is  buff  with  red  mottling.  Those 
that  are  found  on  the  market  are  not 
true  heirloom  beans,  but  Mrs.  Sadie 
Palmer  of  Hillcrest  Farm  at  Enfield, 
sent  in  one  that  had  been  in  her  family 
for  a  long  time.  So  did  Harris  Tucker 
of  Henniker,  Dennis  Hanchett  of  Clare¬ 
mont,  and  J.  P.  Connor  of  Newfields. 

Beans  with  spotted  eyes,  commonly 
called  the  soldier  beans,  are  grown 
commercially  in  northern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  spotted  beans  include  the 
yellow  eyes.  The  seeds  of  these  beans 
have  been  used  by  these  people  for 
many  years.  Harry  Tuttle,  of  Errol, 
and  J.  K.  Barrett,  of  Whitefield,  sent  in 
unusual  samples  of  soldier  beans,  also 
called  “Job’s  Cattle,”  and  Rev.  Charles 
Hayne  of  Reed’s  Ferry  sent  a  third, 
called  “Red  Eye.”  There  is  also  a  black 
bean  with  buff  mottling,  which  Mr. 


After  heirloom  beans  have  been  received  by  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture,  they  are  planted  in  plots  in  order  to  test  their  commercial  value. 
The  “Scarlet  Runners”  shown,  produce  large  red  beans  with  a  purplish  mottling. 
They  belong  to  the  lima  family,  and  grow  well  in  a  cool  climate. 


Hepler  thinks  that  through  a  process 
of  selection  over  the  years,  the  beans 
that  have  survived  without  blemish  are 
probably  hardy  strains,  resistant  to  dis¬ 
ease,  and  well  adapted  to  our  North¬ 
eastern  climate. 

When  people  think  of  beans,  they 
usually  think  of  them  only  in  terms  of 
Saturday  night  supper.  They  don’t 
stop  to  consider  the  many  varieties  of 
beans,  such  as  spotted  eye,  true  white, 
solid  red  and  others.  AU  of  these  may 
be  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  early 
or  late.  In  each  group  there  may  be 
from  25  to  50  strains  adapted  to  local 
conditions.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Hepler 
began  planting  these  heirloom  beans  to 
test  them  for  early  bearing,  for  taste, 
and  also  disease  resistance.  One  of 
his  favorites  is  the  bean  known  as 
“Jacob’s  Cattle.”  You  remember  where 
it  tells  in  the  Bible  that  when  Jacob  de¬ 
cided  to  go  back  to  his  own  people,  he 
asked  to  receive  as  his  wages  all  the 
cattle  that  were  speckled.  This  bean 
looks  like  Jacob’s  cattle  must  have 
looked,  white  with  red  spots.  It  is  bril¬ 
liant  in  color,  with  a  polished  surface. 
The  early  tradition  associated  with  this 
bean  is  that  when  the  first  settlers  came 
to  this  country,  they  found  the  Indians 
were  raising  corn,  pumpkins,  and  these 
speckled  beans.  They  taught  the  set¬ 
tlers  this  method  of  culture,  how  to  put 
a  fish  in  each  hill,  and  plant  the  seeds 
in  with  it.  The  Indians  probably  gave 
the  settlers  some  seeds  to  try,  too. 

How  about  these  colored  beans?  Is 
their  flavor  any  different  or  better? 
Some  people  say  that  the  flavor  of 
colored  beans  is  superior  to  that  of 
white  beans.  If  we  believe  the  theory 
that  the  Indians  had  more  delicate 
taste  buds  than  the  white  man,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
valued  “Jacob’s  Cattle”  for  their  excel¬ 
lent  flavor  as  well  as  their  beauty. 
Various  people  all  over  New  Hampshire 
have  since  raised  beans  of  this  type  and 
appearance.  Lillian  West  of  Sanborn- 
ville,  sent  in  a  sample  which  she  called 
“Speckled  Beauty.”  It  had  been  raised 
by  her  family  for  125  years.  Frank 
Wright  of  Warren,  called  his  “Coach 
Dog,”  while  other  Granite  State  gar¬ 
deners  who  sent  in  samples  called  them 
“Trout”  and  Leopard.” 

The  cranberry-type  bean,  red  with 


Hepler  calls  a  “Lost  Soul.”  He  thinks 
it  is  probably  a  cross  between  a  horti¬ 
cultural  and  the  ordinary  refugee  string 
bean.  A  beautiful  small  gray  pole  bean 
with  dark  gray  mottling  is  called  the 
“Wild  Goose,”  and  comes  from  Mrs. 
William  K.  Simpson  of  East  Wolfeboro. 
Mrs.  Simpson  claims  that  it  got  its  name 
because  it  was  found  in  the  crop  of  a 
wild  goose.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
sent  in  is  a  dark  reddish  purple  bean, 
almost  round,  coming  from  W.  J.  Hills- 
grove,  of  Gilmanton.  It  looks  very 
much  like  the  hard  red  candy  we  used 
to  buy  in  wooden  kegs  at  the  grocery 
store. 

The  large  white  beans,  looking  like 
dried  limas,  have  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory,  too.  Two  such  specimens  have 
been  received,  one  called  the  “White 
Runner”  from  Philbrook  Farm,  Shel¬ 
burne,  and  the  “Aztec”  from  Robert 
Owen,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.  This  bean,  al¬ 
though  it  looks  like  a  lima,  is  not  a 
true  one.  It  came  originally  from  (Cen¬ 
tral  America  by  way  of  England.  It 
was  brought  to  this  country  as  the 
“English  Lima,”  and  grows  very  well 
in  a  cool  climate  where  the  true  lima 
will  not  mature  so  easily.  The  “Scar¬ 
let  Runner”  of  the  same  family  is  a 
large  red  bean,  with  a  purplish  mot¬ 
tling.  It  is  eciible  but  has  a  strong 
flavor.  The  best  specimen  of  this  came 
from  Mrs.  J.  L.  White,  of  Portsmouth. 
S.  D.  Cowley,  York  Beach,  Maine,  sent 
in  samples  of  his  colored  bush  limas, 
called  “Harlequin.”  Mrs.  Cowley  found 
the  seeds  a  number  of  years  ago  when 
she  was  shelling  some  Henderson  bush 
limas.  They  saved  the  seeds  and  now 
have  several  strains.  One  is  red,  with 
a  heavy  stripe;  and  another  is  buff, 
striped  with  black. 

There  are  many  other  beans,  varia¬ 
tions  of  those  mentioned,  and  from 
these  it  is  hoped  to  develop  types  that 
will  be  especially  suited  to  northeast¬ 
ern  conditions,  and  combine  all  the 
qualities  that  are  best.  Their  history 
is  woven  in  with  that  of  the  people  who 
raised  them,  so  they  are  heirlooms  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Most  of 
them  have  been  treasured  and  cared  for 
by  families  for  many  years,  and  are  as 
carefully  guarded  and  selected  as  the 
best  china  or  glass.  d.  s.  t. 

New  Hampshire. 
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Breeding  Apples 

A  question  and  answer  is  given  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  recently  about 
the  advisability  of  raising  apple  trees 
from  seed.  As  a  life-long  experimenter 
with  seedlings,  I  can  give  valuable 
information. 

It  much  depends  what  kinds  of  seed 
are  planted.  Some  varieties  produce  a 
high  percentage  of  good  seedlings.  If 
two  dissimilar  varieties  that  produce 
high  percentages  of  good  seedlings  are 
growing  close  together,  they  are  crossed 
by  bees  and  other  processes  of  nature. 
The  seeds  from  them  may  produce  very 
good  new  varieties. 

New  varieties  introduced  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  were  originated  by  cross¬ 
ing  two  good  varieties.  Their  seeds 
may  also  produce  good  seedlings.  I  rec¬ 
ommend  their  planting  only  for  the 
pleasure  that  is  in  it.  If  a  person  does 
grow  such  seedlings,  he  should  plant 
in  his  orchard  only  the  most  vigorous 
ones.  When  they  come  into  bearing  and 
there  should  be  one  or  more  of  them 
that  would  be  of  good  quality  (I  mean 
flavor,  because  flavor  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  quality),  he  should  top-work 
them  on  those  that  are  inferior. 

A  better  way  is  "to  take  buds  from 
the  most  vigorous  seedlings  the  first  or 
same  season  they  grow  and  bud  them 
on  young  bearing  trees.  In  three  or 
four  years  they  will  bear  fruit.  If  any 
of  them  are  of  outstanding  quality,  they 
can  be  used  for  propagating  them. 

I  have  one  seedling  of  Wolf  River 
and  one  of  McMahon  White.  Their  flavor 
can  hardly  be  distinguished,  but  sea¬ 
son,  color,  shape  and  size  are  much 
different.  The  fruit  of  the  Wolf  River 
seedling  is  smaller  than  the  other  one. 
Both  are  large  and  both  productive. 
They  are  of  the  sweet  class  with  just 
a  little  acid  added;  like  the  Red  Deli¬ 
cious,  but  of  decidedly  better .  flavor.  I 
also  have  a  seedling  of  Malinda.  Its 
flavor  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
Baldwin.  In  my  cellar  they  keep  well 
till  May.  They  ripen  in  November. 
Their  color  is  a  brick-red,  dull  color. 
In  storage  they  turn- to  a  bright  scarlet 
color.  I  have  a  seedling  of  Ben  Davis. 
It  is  large  among  large  apples,  red  all 
around,  and  very  mildly  acid;  just  the 
kind  of  flavor  I  like.  It  is  very  produc¬ 
tive,  the  tree  of  the  most  vigorous, 
medium  spreading,  with  stocky  branches 
and  strong  crotches.  I  have  seedling 
crabs  from  Yellow  Siberian  crabs. 
They  are  pure  yellow;  flavor  one  of 
the  best,  very  mildly  acid,  just  a  little 
smaller  than  Whitney.  They  are  so 
productive  that  they  must  be  propped. 
Hardy,  like  the  Yellow  Siberian.  I 
have  seedlings  of  the  Red  Silver  Crab, 
which  has  crimson  blossoms.  One  of 
them  has  pretty  red  leaves  all  summer. 
None  of  them  so  far  has  had  any  blos¬ 
soms.  Their  wood  (not  bark)  is  red.  I 
have  a  seedling  of  unknown  seed  which 
is  earlier  than  the**Yellow  Transparent 
and  Lowland  raspberry.  Its  flavor  is 
better  than  the  Yellow  Transparent.  I 
have  other  seedlings  equally  valuable 
and  they  keep  all  winter. 

Minnesota.  john  p.  vikla. 


Conn.  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

Over  300  fruit  growers  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Rhode  Island  attended  the 
54th  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society,  held  last  month  in 
Hartford.  Present  and  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  in  fruit  production  and  marketing 
were  discussed. 

The  out-of-state  speakers  included 
Dr.  F.  A.  Motz,  International  ComrAod- 
ity  Specialist,  Office  of  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Relations,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  discussion  on  “The  Outlook 
for  American  Fruit  Growers;”  Mr.  John 
Chandler,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Apple  Institute,  who  discussed 
some  very  pertinent  topics  regarding 
the  “Complications  and  Benefits  of  the 
National  Apple  Program;”  and  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Piper,  Division  of  Markets, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  gave  a  very  instructive  talk 
on  “Apple  Market  Observations”  as 
they  pertained  to  New  England  fruit 
growers. 

Speakers  from  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  were  Dr. 
Philip  Garman,  who  spoke  on  “Trends 
in  Insect  Control,”  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Stod¬ 
dard  on  “The  Latest  in  Fruit  Disease 
Control.”  From  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Professor  J.  S.  Owens,  Exten¬ 
sion  Agronomist,  discussed  the  fertilizer 
situation  and  advised  growers  to  order 
and  take  delivery  early  on  all  fertilizer 
materials. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  Norbert  Kneuer, 
Jr.,  President;  Howard  A.  Rollins,  Vice- 
President;  Henry  C.  C.  Miles,  Secretary; 
S,  Leonard  Root,  Treasurer.  Executive 
Committee  members  at  large  are  Har¬ 
old  M.  Rogers,  Southington;  Louis  W. 
Varni,  Glastonbury;  C.  H.  Gowdy, 
Greenwich;  and  E.  J.  Graham,  Norwich. 
County  vice-presidents  chosen:  Hart¬ 
ford,  Joseph  G.  Pero,  Manchester;  New 
Haven,  John  H.  R.  Bishop,  Cheshire; 
Fairfield,  Everett  Hurlburt,  Wilton; 
Litchfield,  W.  D.  Ravenscroft,  Bantam; 
New  London,  Charles  Elias,  North  Ston- 
ington;  Middlesex,  Ralph  W.  Chase, 
Middlefield;  Windham,  Edson  C.  Stock¬ 
ing,  Hampton;  and  Tolland,  Walter  S. 
Filer,  Somers.  H.  a.  r. 


[ 
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'  smiths,  bicych 


there  was  no  such  thing  as  "auto¬ 
motive  service”.  . .  not  as  we  know 
it  today.  True,  there  were  black- 
bicycle  repair  men,  and  other '  experts.  ' 
But  they  worked  with  only  the  crudest  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  it’s  remarkable  their  results  were  as 
good  as  they  were.  Fortunately,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  cars  on  the  road  were  Oldsmobiles,  built  to 
keep  running  despite  the  lack  of  service  facilities. 


Oldsmobile 
i  dealer  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist,  with  men  specially  trained 
and  equipment  specially  designed  to 
keep  your  wartime  car  rolling! 


What  a  difference  in  1945! 
Wherever  you  drive,  there’s  a 
man  somewhere  near  who  has 
everything  it  takes  to  give  you 
prompt,  efficient  automotive 
service  at  reasonable  cost.  He 
has  all  the  latest  tools  of  his 
trade — things  like  motor  ana¬ 


lyzers  and  wheel  alignment 
equipment,  which  the  bicycle 
repair  man  of  1903  never  even 
heard  of.  He  has  mechanics 
with  a  working  knowledge  of 
scientific  service  methods.  He 
has  factory  specification  charts, 
factory- authorized  replacement 
parts — everything  needed  to 
keep  your  wartime  car  running 
safely,  efficiently,  economically 
.  .  .  That  man  is  your  Oldsmobile 
dealer.  And  he’s  a  good  man  to 
know! 


OLDSMOBILE  '"S””  GENERAL  MOTORS 

AMERICA’S  OLDEST  MOTOR  CAR  MANUFACTURER 


Plan 
Now 
for  Your 
New  Silo 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  your  1945  silo. 

Lumber  will  continue 
to  be  a  war  need.  TThere’s  not 
enough  -to  go  around  in  Una- 
dilla  standard  of  quality. 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  your 
Unadilla  Silo.  It  is  made  of 
highest  quality  materials  avail¬ 
able.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  just 
any  silo.  To  be  sure  of  a  Una¬ 
dilla,  specify  your  need  early. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


GET  BETTER  CROf 

from  every  field  you  plant.  Our  new  1945  eonibin 
Seed  Catalog  and  Parra  Pacta  book  tells  how.  I 
with  valuable  farm  Information.  Write  today 
your  Free  copy  to:.  BOX  31 E. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  INC.,  LANDISVILLE.  PEf 


NAME  1^1^ 

/  CUItO 
'^ro  ENOUftE 


WAR  BONDS 


NOW 


To  safeguard  oil  yoa 
own  .  .  .  »  « 

To  fielp  you  buy 
Marietta  ’'Buili>to* 
Endure"  Silos,  laCeiw 
To  protect  valuable 
feed  crops  and  post* 
war  profits. 

• 

Marietta  Concrete  Cor^. 
Marietta,  Ohio 


Elementary  and  Advanced  Courses  in 

FARMING  and  INTENSIVE  GARDENING 
Practical  training  for  the  amateur 
and  the  experienced  farmer.  Instruc¬ 
tor,  Richard  Mihalko.  15  evening  ses¬ 
sions  beginning  February  7,  1945. 

Send  for  Bulletin  R 
Division  of  General  Education 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
 New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


BEARING-AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


FLEX  ^O-SEJIL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Wiiliamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  32.  Ill. 


O.A-KTV.A.JS  OOVJESHLJS 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


RAPIDGRO  FERTIIIZER 

The  fluid  plant  food  for  better  fruits  and 
bigger  flowers.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


GRIMM  &  LADAK  ALFALFA  SEED 

Sweet  an(i  Heti  Clovers,  Bromus  anci  other  Grasses. 
Supply  limited.  Writ©  texlay  for  prices  anci  Free 
Samples.  GRIMM  ALFALFA  A^N..  Fargo,  N.  D. 
500  Cooperating  Growers. 


CLOVER  SEED,  ALFALFA,  ALSIKE,  TIMOTHY 

The  quality  of  this  fancy  new  crop  Northern  Ohio 
Grown  Seed  cannot  be  surpassed.  If  you  are  a  quality 
buyer,  write  today  for  lowest  producing  section  prices. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54,  ARCHBOLO,  OHIO 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberta 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y  * 


<N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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"A  stitch  in  ...you  know 

the  old  adage. 

And  now  is  the  time — when  you’re 
not  so  busy — to  check  up  on  your  trac¬ 
tor  to  make  sure  it’s  ready  to  hitch  up 
and  take  to  the  fields  this  spring. 

You’ll  save  time  in  the  busy  days 
ahead  by  spending  a  few  minutes  now 
to  put  it  in  shape. 

Go  over  the  fuel  system,  adjust  the 
carburetor  for  easy  starting  and  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  gas.  Clean  sparkplugs 
and  test  the  spark.  If  valves  need 
grinding,  don’t  wait  xmtil  spring  to  get 
in  touch  with  your  dealer.  He’s  not  so 
busy  now  as  he  will  be  then. 


6ULFLEX 

WATERPROOF 

GREASE 


The  lubricant  to  use  on  water- 
pump  bearings.  Stays  firm  at  high 
temperatures,  won’t  melt  to  clog 
cooling  system. 

GULFLUBE— 
a  premium  qualify 
oil  at  ’’regular’^ 
price. 

Gulflube  is  a  rugged, 
heat-resisting  motor 
oil  that  can  take  it  day  after  day. 
Proper  engine  lubrication  longer 
— at  a  price  that’s  less. 


GET  THIS  HELPFUL 

BOOK-flffg 

Gulf’s  Farm  Tractor 
Guide  tells  you  how  to 
take  care  of  your  trac¬ 
tor — 60  pages  of  helpful  information  pre¬ 
pared  by  experts.  Write  Gulf  Farm  Aids, 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  your  FREE  copy  today!  Tell  us  the 
kind  of  tractor  you  have. 


While  you’re  tuning  up  your  tractor, 
watch  for  worn  parts  that  won’t  out¬ 
last  the  season.  Help  yourself  and  your 
dealer  too  by  order  ini  them  right 
away. 

You’ll  have  fewer  parts  to  replace,  of 
course,  if  you’ve  been  using  Gulf  trac¬ 
tor  greases  and  lubricants  and  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil  in  the  crankcase. 

All  year  ’round,  you’ll  get  a  lot  of 
help  from  these  and  other  Gulf  Farm 
Aids  described  below.  For  instance; 


*^Lousy**is  a  nasty  word , .  .  and  the 

Boss  doesn’t  want  me  called  that  I  So  he 
uses  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  to  knock  ’em 
dead.  He  sprays  it  on  and  brushes  it  in 
. . .  like  the  directions  recommend. 


THESE  GULF  FARM  AIDS  MAKE 
FARM  WORK  EASIER 

Gulf  Kerosene 
Gulfiex  Chassis  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Gidf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Screw  Worm  Killer 
Gulf  Fly  Repellent  and  Tick  Killer 


WHERE  TO  GET  GULF  FARM  AIDS 

Get  Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  and  other 
Farm  Aids  either  at  your  Good  GiUf 
Station  or  at  Gulf  distributing  plants. 
You’ll  find  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  and  other  products  for  home  and 
farm  at  Gulf  Stations,  grocery,  drug  and 
hardware  stores,  and  at  milk  gathering 
stations  and  feed  stores. 


Native  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Beautify  the  Farmstead 

War  shortages  don’t  affect  the  use 
.of  native  trees  and  shrubs  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  the  farm  home. 
There  are  about  6,100,000  farms  in  the 
nation  and  it’s  safe  to  say  that  90  per 
cent  of  them  could  be  improved  by 
the  judicious  use  of  native  plants  that 
cost  nothing  in  money.  Furthermore, 
good  plantings  add  to  the  actual  value 
of  the  farm. 

Experience  shows  four  points  to  be 
considered.  First,  hedges  are  little 
used  around  farm  buildings,  yet  they 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  total  picture. 
The  writer  has  200  feet  of  old-fashioned 
purple  lilacs  around  two  sides  of  the 
garden.  It  makes  an  all -Summer  green 
background  and  in  blossom  time  is  a 
thing  of  beauty.  The  shoots  to  start 
the  hedge  came  from  an  old  clump  and 
cost  nothing.  The  shoots  should  be  set 
two  feet  apart;  it  means  a  compact 
hedge  more  quickly  than  if  spaced 
farther.  Forsythia,  spirea,  and  mock- 
orange  are  good  for  hedges.  Another 
hedge  suggestion  that  pays  dividends 
is  a  grape  trellis.  Soak  the  posts  in 
creosote  for  long  life.  You  can  raise 
your  own  grape  vines  by  layering  a 
shoot  and  covering  joints  with  soil.  A 
grape  hedge  around  a  chicken  yard  on 
the  outside  takes  little  space,  conceals 
the  drab  yard,  and  means  plenty  of 
grapes  for  jellies  and  grape  juice. 

Planting  a  tree  is  a  long-time  propo¬ 
sition  and  the  location  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully.  It’s  a  mistake  to 
place  one  too  near  a  building.  Re¬ 
member  that  maples,  oaks,  elms,  and 
pines  grow  long  branches.  Trees  make 
a  beautiful  picture  alone,  or  in  groups, 
but  they  need  adequate  space.  Many 
farm  homes  could  use  a  windbreak 
grouping  of  coniferous  varieties.  'These 
need  to  be  -planted  closely  enough  so 
that  limbs  will  interlace. 

Third,  on  most  farms  there’s  a  bare, 
marginal  spot;  a  thin-soiled  upland 
area,  a  side  hill,  or  gully,  a  rocky  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  field.  This  is  the  place  to  set 
out  a  grove.  It  adds  beauty  and  means 
a  future  return  in  lumber  or  posts. 
Small  trees  can  be  bought  from  the 
state  nurseries  at  a  very  small  price. 
A  good  suggestion  is  to  put  out  a  few 
dozen  high-bush  blueberries  or  high- 
bush  cranberries  around  the  outside  of 
these  areas. 

Last,  in  planting,  there  are  only  two 
things  to  keep  in  mind.  Get  plenty  of 
root  system  on  the  shrubs  and  trees 
when  you  dig  them.  That’s  vitally  im¬ 
portant.  The  other  point  is:  Leave  the 
earth  in  a  hollow  around  the  plant  or 
tree  so  that  water  can  be  given  for  a 
four-week  period  if  the  weather  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  dry.  Usually  in  the  early 
Spring,  the  ground  is  moist  and  rains 
are  frequent,  so  one  doesn’t  need  to 
water.  h.  s.  p. 


Figuring  Woodlot  Returns 

A  neighbor  has  some  woodland  and 
he  has  had  an  expert  arboriculturist  go 
through  the  woods  and  mark  the  trees 
that  should  come  out  to  improve  the 
woods,  which  were  cut  over  some  40 
or  50  years  ago.  For  the  most  part  it 
is  small  trees  that  are  to  be  cut  for 
fire  wood  now.  I  am  to  furnish  all 
labor  and  power  to  cut  the  trees'  down 
and  cut  the  wood  with  a  tractor  saw 
into  stove  lengths  and  deliver  the  wood 
ta  the  home  of  the  neighbor  which  is 
close  by  the  woods. 

What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fail- 
division  of  the  wood  between  us?  What 
portion  should  the  owner  get,  and  what 
portion  should  I  get  for  furnishing  all 
labor  and  power?  v.  l.  e. 

Chester  County,  Penna. 

The  operator  who  cuts  the  timber, 
furnishes  the  equipment,  hires  the  labor 
and  does  the  delivering,  is  certainly 
carrying  the  major  part  of  the  risks  of 
the  operation.  My  opinion  is  that  for 
his  share  he  is  entitled  to  not  less  than 
87%%  of  the  gross  price  received  at  the 
point  of  delivery.  This-  leaves  12%% 
of  the  gross  price  per  cord  as  stumpage. 
Thus,  if  you  received  $12.50  per  stand¬ 
ard  cord  at  point  of  delivery,  the  mar¬ 
gin  for  stumpage,  i.e.,  what  you  would 
give  the  woods  owner,  would  be  $1.56 
per  cord.  This  very  closely  approxi¬ 
mates  the  price  of  $1.50  per  cord 
allowed  in  Zone  V  under  the  OPA  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  for  rough  hardwood  for  fuel, 
pulp  or  acid  wood.  I  think  your  wood¬ 
land  owner’s  share  should  be  at  least 
$1.50  per  cord  and  certainly  not  more 
than  $1.75  per  cord.  If  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  is  less  than  $10  per  cord,  the 
margin  for  stumpage  should  not  be 
more  than  $1.00  per  cord. 

Fuel  wood  in  Central  New  York  is 
retailing  this  winter  for  approximately 
$24  per  standard  cord.  H.  c.  B. 

Grant  Cruikshank 

A  heart  attack  caused  the  death  of 
Grant  Cruikshank,  prominent  farmer 
and  horseman  of  Butler  County,  Penna., 
on  Dec.  13.  Born  in  Armstrong  County 
in  1868,  he  had  lived  in  Butler  County 
since  his  father  moved  there  with  the 
family  in  1879.  Mr.  Cruikchank  was 
nationally  known  as  a  breeder  and  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  fine  horses,  and  was  active  in 
their  promotion  until  his  death.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Middlesex 
Presbyterian  Church.  Three  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.,  Chart  S.,  and  Dwight  G.,  and 
two  daughters.  Miss  Rosalia  Cruikshank 
and  Mrs.  Gladys  Starr,  survive. 


Sufficient  Iodine 
in  the  rations  of  your  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  is  a  wise 
and  desirable  ^  safety  first  ’’ 
Measure.  It  protects  against 
goiter  and  related  troubles. 

Where  goiter  occurs, Iodine 
IS  essential.  In  other  areas  it 
is  positive  insurance  . . ,  and 
its  cost  is  negligible. 

Most  manufacturers  in¬ 
clude  sufficientlodine  in  their 
feeds,  so  this  message  is  just 
a  friendly  reminder  that  it 
pays  to  be  sure. 

Write  us  about  any  Iodine 
problems.  Also  .  .  .  your  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  your 
county  agent  are  always  anx- 
ious  to  help. 

Tincture  of  Iodine  is  a  safe  and 
reliable  germicide . . .  the  foe  of 
infection.  Always  keep  a  bottle 
in  the  house^and  in  the  harn. 

Iodine  Educational 
Bureau,  Inc. 

75  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
'iaO,Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


"FIRST  AID" 

to  the  Handy  Man 


For  sealing  cracks  in  farm  machinery, 
tractor  and  auto  parts;  stopping  leaks  in 
piping,  stoves,  heaters,  pumps,  tanks;  for 
repairing  tools,  utensils,  etc.;  use  Smooth- 
On  No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement.  No  heat 
required,  no  dismantling.  Makes  quick, 
easy  repairs  that  last.  Get  Smooth-On  at 
your  hardware  store  in  1%  oz.,  7  oz.  and 
larger  containers.  If  they  haven’t  it,  write 

ITDITI?  repair 

K  BANDBOOK 

40  pages  of  tested,  practical  re¬ 
pairs.  Clear  directions.  170  dia¬ 
grams.  Pocket  size.  Write  today  to 

Smooth-Oa  Mfg.  Co.,  D^t.  39, 
570  Cemmunipaw  Are.,  Jersty  City  4,  N.  J. 


US. 


S)oitiviifi  SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Weariug 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  aensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  tbe  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  tbe  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  bard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  atraps,  that  bind  and  out.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  In 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  oompleto  information 
— wrfte  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN  OUT  GUN 

Pests  With 

HOPPE’S  No  9 

After  you’ve  shot  the  pests  and  rodents 
that  menace  your  farm  don’t  neglect  to 
clean  away  “the  pests”  that  play  havoc 
with  your  gun.  Use  Hoppe’s 
No  9  to  remove  the  primer, 
powder,  lead,  or  metal  fouling 
and  to  prevent  the  pest  of  gun 
rust.  Gun  dealers  sell  Hoppe’s 
No  9,  or  send  10c  for  sample. 

Helpful  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 

FREE  upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.  33.  Pe. 
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How  ‘Uncle  Sam’  Got  Started 

Among  the  early  emigrants  settling 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  Samuel  Wilson  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  February,  1789, 
he  and  his  brother,  Ebenezer,  trudged 
with  packs  on  their  backs,  across  the 
mountainous  country  east  of  the  upper 
Hudson,  to  this  settlement.  There 
they  began  making  brick  on  the  West 
side  of  Mount  Ida,  near  the  intersection 
of  Sixth  and  Ferry  Sts.  On  March  8, 
1793,  for  an  annual  ground  rental  of 
30  shillings,  Jacob  D.  Van  der  Heyden 
leased  to  Samuel  Wilson  the'West  Half 
of  the  lot  on  the  Northwest  corner  of 
Second  and  Ferry  Sts.,  where  he 
erected  a  small  frame  dwelling.  About 
this  time,  he  and  his  brother  engaged 
in  the  slaughtering  business.  Some 
years  later,  they  built  a  large  slaughter 
house  on  the  North  bank  of  the  Poes- 
tenkill.  Because  of  his  naturally  friendly 
disposition,  Samuel  Wilson  came  to  be 
called  “Uncle  Sam”  throughout  the 
community. 

In  1812,  Samuel  and  Ebenezer  Wilson 
contracted  with  Elbert  Anderson,  Jr.„  to 
supply  him  with  beef,  “packed  in  full 


bound  barrels  of  white  oak,”  for  Army 
troops  then  stationed  at  Greenbush. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  had  enlisted 
in  Troy,  and  knowing  that  Samuel  Wil¬ 
son  had  furnished  the  beef  packed  in 
the  barrels  lettered  U.  S.,  referred  to  it 
as  “Uncle  Sam’s.”  Another  army  con¬ 


tractor,  having  purchased  beef  from  the 
Wilsons,  advertised  that  he  had  a  large 
supply  of  “Uncle  Sam’s  beef,”  of  a 
superior  quality. 

That  was  how  Uncle  Sam  became  the 
personality  standing  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  g.  g. 


LlNCLh-  SfiM  WILSON  OF  TROY  SUmiBD  BEEF  TO  THE  UNITED 
AkM\  DURING  THF  WAR  OF  16U -MAVlPING  HIS  BARRELS  VIIH  HIE  I  E  i  1  LRSWv"- 
rms  8HBF  BECAME  KNOWN  TO  THE  ARMY  AS  ^UNCLE  AND  THIS  hViVtlLLXR 

APPELLA'nON  WAS  THEREAFTER  BESTOWED  ON  OUR  OWN  GOVERNMENT  .  //'  ^ 


Mural  painting  by  Georgei  Gray,  that  hangs  in  Hotel  Hendrick  Hudson,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


A  Service  Man  Reports 

Well,  I  find  I  must  notify  you  again 
of  a  change  of  address.  It  seems  that 
every  time  I  am  transferred,  some  of 
my  magazines  are  forwarded  to  me, 
while  others  are  not,  and  just  because 
I  enjoy  The  Rural  New  Yorker  more 
than  any,  it’s  hardly  ever  forwarded. 
The  last  issue  I  received  was  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue,  so  if  you  can  spare  them, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  November, 
December  and  the  first  issue'  in  January. 

Last  year  about  this  time,  when  I 
was  in  North  Carolina,  I  wrote  you  that 
I  saw  nothing  there  to  compare  or  beat 
the  prosperous  looking  farms  of  New 
England  and  New  York  State;  and  I 
can  repeat  that  again.  I  passed  through 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and  was  in 
Missouri  awhile,  and  although  the  land 
looked  better,  the  fa^^  buildings  and 
the  rural  towns  showed  none  of  the 
neatness  and  prosperity  of  our  New 
England  and  New  York.  So  we  can 
be  justly  proud  of  our  own  section 
when  it  comes  to  the  rural  areas,  as 
well,  as  to  the  large  cities.  r.  l. 

Minnesota. 


Big 

Developments  in 


The  work  your  tractor  can  do  is  determined  by  the  power  it 
develops.  You  can  prevent  power  losses  caused  by  spark  plugs  if 
you  follow  the  easy  AC  method: 

1  Have  your  spark  plugs  cleaned  and  regapped 
when  you  change  engine  oil. 

2  Replace  worn  plugs  promptly  with  AC’s  of  the 
correct  Heat  Range  for  today’s  fuels. 


POWER  SPRAYERS! 


New  designs/  big  improvements,  new  methods  of  appli¬ 
cation  are  in  store  for  buyers  of  Myers  Power  Sprayers. 
New  models  providing  major  advantages  through 
exclusive  Myers  features  are  now  being  field-tested  in 
many  sections.  Ask  your  Myers  dealer  about  the 
stepped-up  capacities  and  coverage  and  saving  in 
manpower  that  will  be  offered  by  Myers.  Also  talk 
with  him  about  your  present  sprayer  needs  and  the 
many  advancements  included  in  the  complete  Myers 
line  of  orchard  and  row  crop  sprayers  now  available. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS 
&  BRO.  CO. 
Dept.  A-10  7 
Ashland,  Ohio 


To  make  sure  that  they  will  always  have  clean  plugs  on  hand, 
many  farmers  buy  an  extra  set  of  AC’s,  for  use  when  they  send 
the  dirty  plugs  to  the  dealer  for  cleaning. 


These  simple  precautions  not  only  insure  clean,  sure-firing  plugs; 
free  from  oxide  coating,  but  they  also  give  you  the  utmost  in  power 
and  reliability,  under  all  operating  conditions. 


CLEAN  PLUGS  SAVE 
UP  TO  ONE  GALLON 
OF  GASOLINE  IN  TEN 


When  you  xurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  8ub.scribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  delibei-ate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  eaUed  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Motice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention^ The  Rural  Mbw- 
Y ORKEU  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dead  Men’s  Money 

For  23  years,  the  Dairymen’s  League  has 
been  paying  dairy  farmers  part  of  their 
monthly  milk  bills  in  “Certificates  of  In¬ 
debtedness.”  These  certificates  mature  in  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  years,  at  varying  rates  of  inter¬ 
est,  which  stops  at  maturity.  If  the  certificate 
is  sent  at  maturity  to  the  League  office  under 
registered  mail,  it  is  paid. 

Now,  the  Dairymen’s  League  News  reveals 
that  many  of  these  certificates  have  never  been 
sent  in  and  that  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  certificates  are  yet  unpaid.  Roughly, 
the  list  published  recently  shows  that  1,016 
dairymen,  who  received  these  certificates  in 
part  payment  for  milk  delivered,  never  sent 
them  in  and  therefore  have  not  been  paid. 
The  certificates  matured  in  1927  and  1928  and 
were  in  part  payment  of  milk  delivered  from 
May  1,  1921  to  May  1,  1923.  Interest  is  due 
for  five  years  only.  If  interest  continued  to 
date  of  payment,  the  interest  alone  would 
now  be  more  than  the  face  of  the  loan. 

The  amount  due  these  1,016  producers  for 
milk  delivered  22  to  24  years  ago,  is  not  even 
now  reported.  A  list  of  other  farmers  who  have 
not  sent  in  their  certificates,  is  being  printed 
but  the  number  of  them  or  the  amount  due 
them  is  not  given  either.  The  total  amount 
unpaid  is  stated  as  “many  thousands  of 
dollars.” 

When  the  Borden  Company  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  devised  the  milk  pool  in  1921, 
Borden’s  stopped  buying  milk  from  farmers, 
turned  their  country  plants  over  to  the  League, 
and  agreed  to  buy  all  their  requirements  of 
milk  from  the  League.  According  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  League  president  at  that  time,  a 
substantial  rebate  was  allowed  Borden’s,  Many 
farmers  had  used  Borden’s  cans.  They  had  no 
choice  but  to  sign  the  pool  contract  which 
bound  the  farmers  to  deliver  the  milk,  ask  no 
questions  and  accept  what  was  paid  them 
without  an  accounting. 

No  one  familiar  with  dairy  conditions  23 
years  ago  could  fail  to  conclude  that  many  of 
the  certificates  would  not  be  paid.  Holders 
would  die,  move  away,  lose  them  or  forget 
them.  Many  believed  that  they  would  never 
be  paid  anyway.  If  League  officials  did  not 
know  this  when  they  fixed  up  the  scheme,  they 
have  certainly  known  it  for  18  years;  but  they 
have  continued  to  hold  the  money  and  turn 
out  new  certificates  after  experience  had  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  substantial  part  of  them  would 
never  come  back  for  payment. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  suggest  that  our 
State  authorities  look  up  this  record  and  put  a 
stop  order  on  this  disposition  of  other  peoples’ 
money? 


To  Re-examine  Farm  Deferments 

Draft  boards  have  been  directed  to  re¬ 
examine  all  farm  workers,  18  through  25, 
who  have  been  deferred  to  date  by  reason  of 
occupation.  This  will  be  a  hard  blow  for  many 
farm  families  to  bear;  not  because  they  want 
their  young  men  kept  at  home  for  selfish 
reasons,  but  because  in  many  cases  it  will  be 
physically  impossible  to  plant  and  harvest 
their  crops  without  the  aid  of  young  and  skill¬ 
ful  hands.  It  means  also  that,  with  the  labor 
shortage  already  so  acute,  this  additional  with¬ 
drawal  of  farm  manpower  will  result  in  much 
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livestock  and  poultry  being  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  Tydings’  Amendment  to  the  Selective 
Service  Act  does  not  give  automatic  draft 
exemption  to  all  farm  workers  simply  because 
they  are  working  on  farms.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  was  and  is  “to  provide  that  when¬ 
ever  a  person  is  employed  continuously  in 
good  faith  in  the  production  of  food,  and 
taking  him  off  the  farm  would  leave  a  large 
section  of  land  uncultivated,  and  there  is  no 
replacement,  he  shall  be  deferred  upon  those 
facts  until  a  replacement  can  be  found.” 

Our  farm  and  rural  draft  boards  have  been 
doing  a  good  job.  We  know  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  and  not  be  stampeded  into  drafting 
all  men  re-examined.  Every  case  should  be 
handled  on  its  own  individual  merits.  Where 
induction  will  materially  decrease  the  needed 
food  supply  (the  same  test  that  is  used  with 
war  workers  in  the  supply  of  munitions),  and 
also  •  work  an  undue  hardship,  the  intent 
expressed  in  the  Tydings’  Amendment  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Draft  board  mem¬ 
bers  know  as  well  as  anyone  that  food  is 
going  to  be  badly  needed  and  it  cannot  be 
produced  without  workers  in  the  fields.  All 
that  farmers  ask,  therefore,  is  that  they  will 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  the  victims  of 
snap  judgments.  There  can  be  no  compensa¬ 
tion  to  anyone  for  the  loss  of  farm  manpower. 


Postwar  Planning  for  Milk 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  on 
January  3,  Governor  Dewey  said: 

“We  need  in  the  State  a  marketing  system  which  is 
fast,  efficient  and  honest  for  the  handling  of  fresh 
food,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs  and  milk. 
Both  farmers  and  consumers  have  a  vital  stake  in 
such  a  system.  It  is  high  time  to  appraise  the  whole 
food  situation  in  the  State.  The  objectives  of  this 
appraisal  should  be,  first,  to  determine  what  adverse 
conditions  can  be  corrected  immediately.” 

All  farmers,  and  particularly  dairy  farmers, 
will  approve  this  forthright  statement  by  the 
Governor  in  his  attempt  to  root  out  the  evils  and 
inequities  in  our  farm  economy.  Most  pernici¬ 
ous  of  all  are  those  existing  in  the  system  of 
distribution  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
dairy  business,  where  milk  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  have  for  years  been  the  victims  of  an 
inefficient  and  dishonest  dealer  monopoly 
whose  practices  in  many  instances  have  been 
authorized  and  protected  by  law. 

The  following  program  is  suggested  as  nec¬ 
essary  and  essential  in  order  to  establish  a 
“fast,  efficient  and  honest”  system  of  marketing 
milk  and  dairy  products  through  truly  re¬ 
presentative  farm  cooperatives: 

1.  A  complete  overhauling  of  the  State  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Law.  Co-operation,  to  be  productive,  must  be 
voluntary  and  offer  freedom  of  action  and  control, 
as  well  as  full  information,  to  members.  Not  only  are 
many  provisions  of  the  Co-operative  Law  contrary 
to  these  purposes,  but  they  actually  sanction  penalties 
to  stifle  all  attempts  to  achieve  such  purposes. 

2.  Sections  258-c  and  258-j  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law  vest  in  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  arbitrary  powers,  of  questioned  constitutionality, 
in  the  matter  of  issuing  licenses  to  sell  milk,  and  also 
in  the  case  of  permits  to  producers  to  change  from 
one  milk  dealer  to  another.  The  exercise  of  these 
powers  in  actual  practice  has  been  consistently  abused 
at  the  request,  in  the  interest,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  large  milk  dealers.  They  should  be  abolished. 

3.  The  legal  loopholes  in  the  dealer  bonding  provi¬ 
sions  should  be  plugged,  so  that,  whether  dealers  buy 
milk  from  cooperatives  or  producers  or  receive  it 
on  consignment  for  resale,  bonds  shall  be  required 
for  the  full  value  of  the  milk  so  bought  or  consigned. 

4.  For  years,  dairymen  have  been  plagued  and 
penalized  with  multiple  and  conflicting  sanitary  re¬ 
gulations  and  inspections.  They  should  be  abolished  by 
law  and  replaced  with  a  uniform  system  of  sanitary 
requirements  and  milk  inspection. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  program.  Every 
phase  of  it  has  had  legislative  attention  in  the 
the  past  and  in  many  cases,  legislative  ap¬ 
proval.  Now,  however,  is  the  time  for  action  if 
we  expect  to  place  the  State’s  dairy  business  on 
the  sound  and  firm  basis  it  needs  in  order  to 
withstand,  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  impact 
of  postwar  disturbances.  That  our  legislators 
are  aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  is  evident.  Resolutions  to  investigate 
milk  dealer  profits  and  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer  prices,  have  already 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Vincent  Corrou,  of 
Oneida  County,  and  by  Assemblymen  Frank 
Emma,  also  of  Oneida  County,  and  Arthur 
Wachtel,  of  Bronx  County. 

In  view  of  Governor  Dewey’s  interest  in  their 
problems  and  his  expressed  desire  to  correct 
all  “adverse  conditions”  immediately,  dairy¬ 
men  look  to  their  friends  to  take  prompt  action 
in  putting  the  necessary  legislative  wheels  into 
motion. 
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Garden  Supplies  for  1945 

The  past  season  has  given  a  large  produc¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  and  field  crop  seeds  for 
1945  planting.  However,  much  of  this  will  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  and  some  items  are 
short.  Also,  varieties  that  are  in  heavy  de¬ 
mand  will  not  be  as  plentiful  as  could  be 
desired.  The  wise  grower  will  get  his  seed 
order  in  early  and  use  any  good  seed  that  may 
be  carried  over  from  last  year. 

Wax  beans  and  celery  seed  are  the  most 
critical.  The  production  of  onion  sets  was  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  past  two 
years,  and  probably  will  be  short  again  next 
season.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  rutabagas,  cucumbers,  cabbage  and 
melons,  but  the  supply  of  some  varieties  is 
decidedly  limited.  A  large  acreage  of  potatoes 
has  been  entered  for  certification  and  the 
potato  seed  situation  seems  to  be  well  taken 
care  of.  Green  beans,  lima  beans,  carrots, 
cauliflower  and  beets  also  seem  adequate. 

The  fertilizer  situation  is  not  as  good  as  the 
seed  supply.  The  amount  of  superphosphate 
available  for  the  coming  season  is  500,000  tons 
less  than  for  1944.  This  deficiency  is  due  to  a 
shortage  of  sulphuric  acid  and  labor.  Nitrogen 
is  about  100,000  tons  under  last  year,  when 
630,000  tons  were  used.  This  reduction  of 
nearly  a  sixth  of  the  supply  of  this  most  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  can  have  a  serious  effect  on 
1945  production  unless  made  up  by  ad'ditional 
imports  of  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chile.  The 
potash  supply  is  much  more  favorable,  there 
being  a  20%  increase  over  last  year.  Orders 
for  fertilizers  should  be  placed  and  deliveries 
taken  as  soon  as  possible. 

Both  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  in  bet¬ 
ter  supply  than  last  year.  Rotenone  and  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  while  probably  not  sufficient  to 
meet  all  demands,  are  on  hand  in  somewhat 
increased  amounts.  Cryolite,  lead  arsenate  and 
calcium  arsenate  should  be  adequate.  Some 
new  materials  are  also  available.  Mercurial 
dusts  and  other  materials  for  seed  protectants 
are  in  ample  supply,  as  is  also  copper  sulphate. 
All  of  these  materials  as  needed  should  be 
ordered  in  planty  of  time  to  avoid  transpor¬ 
tation  delays. 

Packages  are  still  seriously  limited.  Many 
boxes  and  baskets  that  have  been  used  several 
times  are  now  worn  out.  The  mills  do  not 
have  sufficient  help  to  make  new  containers 
even  if  priorities  for  these  goods  are  granted. 
It  will  take  careful  planning  and 'use  of  all 
available  containers  to  market  the  1945  crops 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Still  a  Dealer  Stooge? 

IN  our  last  issue,  we  took  the  time  and  space 
to  commend  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Co-op. 
for  its  decision  to  publish  a  summary  of  the 
report  of  its  own  expert.  Professor  McBride 
of  Ohio  State  University,  on  the  true  value  of 
milk  sold  by  Sheffield  Farms  in  New;  Jersey; 
also  because  it  had  been  arranged,  according 
to  reports,  that  the  Co-op.,  instead  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  would  pay  producers  the  agreed  extra 
premium  on  all  Jersey  milk. 

If  the  last  issue  of  the  Co-op.’s  own  paper. 
Eastern  Milk  Producer,  truly  reflects  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  directors  and  members,  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  possible  rebirth  of  this  so-called 
co-operative  as  a  real  producer  organization, 
has  been  sadly  misplaced.  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducer  offers  no  excuse  for  its  failure  to  report 
to  members  on  these  negotiations  for  the  past 
four  months.  It  does  not  even  mention  Pro¬ 
fessor  McBride  by  name.  The  announced  rea¬ 
son  for  finally  breaking  a  silence  that  should 
never  have  existed,  is  “in  view  of  the  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  the  several  reports  heretofore  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  press.”  The  article  then  continues 
through  four  half-page  columns,  without 
pointing  out  a  single  inaccurate  statement  by 
anyone.  The  author  contents  himself  with 
offering  the  best  defense  possible  for  Sheffield 
Farms’  refusal  to  pay  any  premium  at  all  on 
this  Jersey  milk. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  article  repre¬ 
sents  the  views  of  the  majority  of  Eastern’s 
directors  or  members.  It  has  too  much  of  the 
false  ring  of  the  typical  dealer  apology,  and 
certainly  has  no  place  in  a  paper  that  is  paid 
for  by  producers  out  of  their  own  milk  checks. 

“Lex,  I  pray  Thee,  Thy  merciful  kindness  be  for  my 
comfort,  according  to  the  word  unto  Thy  servant.” — 
Psa.  119: 76. 
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Above:  Cutaway  view  of 
I'cerlcss  Hi 'Lift  Pump. 


A(  right:  Peerless  Deep 
Well  Turbine  Pump  in  a 
Califuriua  date  grove. 


FMCs  JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 
DIVISION  . . .  Manufactures  Fog 
Fire  Fighters,  Automotive  Service 
Station  Equipment,  Bean  Royal 
Spray  Pumps.  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Other  FMC  Divisions  and  Typical  Products: 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  DIVISION 

...  A  complete  line  of  machinery  for 
canning  foods.  San  Jose,  California. 


TEXAS  DIVISION.  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Packing  Equipment,  Food  Protective 
Processes,  and  Canning  Machinery. 
Harlingen,  Texas. 


RIVERSIDE  DIVISION.  Citrus  Packing 
Equipment,  Automatic  Box  Making 
and  Lidding  Machinery,  Protective 
Processes  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Riverside,  California. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  A  CHEMICA1.CO.. 
INC.,  DIVISION.  Insecticides  for  pro¬ 
tecting  crops  from  insects  &  diseases. 
Middleport,  New  York;  Jacksonville, 
Florida;  Burlington,Ontario,Canada. 


FLORIDA  DIVISION.  Citrus  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packing  Equipment,  and  Food 
Protective  Processes,  Dunedin  and 
Lakeland,  Florida. 


SPRAOUE-SELLS  DivisiON...Makers 

of  a  complete  line  of  machinery  for 
canning  foods.  Hoopeston,  Illinois, 


BEAN-CUTLER  DIVISION... FMC  Fog 

Fire  Fighters,  Crop  Sprayers  &  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packing  Equipment. 
San  Jose,  California. 


THE  ''WATER  BUFFALO"  amphibious 
tank.  Seven  of  Food  Machinery  Cor- 
IX)ration’s  fourteen  major  factories 
are  making  the  "Water  Buffalo”  or 
sub-assemblies. 


Peerless  Pumps 


The  irrigation  pump  pours  out  torrents  of  cool,  clear  water  from  deep  un¬ 
derground,  and  arid  wasteland  turns  green  and  bears  fruit.  In  great  cities 
and  humming  factories,  batteries  of  pumps  supply  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  gallons  of  life-giving  water  every  minute.  Wherever  water  is  pumped— 
cities,  factories,  ranches,  overseas 
with  our  armed  forces— Peerless 
Pumps  are  known  and  preferred. 

Whatever  its  type— Turbine,  Hi- 
Lift  or  Hydro-Foil— every  Peerless 
Pump  embodies  the  superb  en¬ 
gineering,  advanced  design  and 
sound  construction  that  is  typical 
of  all  products  made  by  FMC. 

Food  Machinery 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAI 

PEERLESS  PUMP  FACTORIES  ARE  LOCATED  AT  LOS  A> 

★ 

BUY  WAR  BONDS  TO  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR  ...  TO  PREVENT  DICTATORSHIP  FROM  INVADING  OUR  SHORES 
...TO  KEEP  SAFE  OUR  CONSTITUTIONAL  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  OUR  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  INTACT 


Five  Peerless  Pumps  at  pumping  station  serving  Los  Angeles 


Corporation 

JOSE.  CALIFORNIA 

JELES  AND  FRESNO,  CALIF.;  CANTON,  OHIO 
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PA  I R  y/fakm/  equipment 


Some  day,  somebody  may  build  a 
milking  machine  that  is  so  perfect 
that  it  will  never  require  any  service. 

Despite  steady  advances  and  im¬ 
provements  we  have  not  reached 
that  point  yet.  That’s  why  we  say 

Ibur 

Sui^  Service  Dealer 
'  makes 
your  Surge  Milker 
math  more  money 


Rui>pee*s 


6  FAVORITE 
COLORS 

_ 

Scarlet-cerise,  rose,  lavender, 
blue,  white  and  cream-pink— 
6  Pkts.  seeds,  1  of  each  color, 
{value  S5c)  postpaid  for  25c. 
Giant  Ruffled  Sweet  Peas 
Largest  and  most  exquisite, 
created  on  Burpee’s  Flora- 
dale  Farms.  Special  offer, 
8  choicest  colors,  a  25c-Pkt. 
of  each  (value  $2.00). 

All  8  Pkts.  postpaid...  X 

ilee  Burpee  Co. 

678  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture 
helps  hold  nearly  every 
rupture  securely  and 
gently — day  and  night — at  Work  and  at  play. 
Thousands  made  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  - 
hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe  or  gouge.  Made 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never  sold  in  stores. 
Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for  Free  Book  on 
Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and  proof  of 
results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  222-F  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


Peters  family,  world's  first 
hog  serum  manufacturers 


•  When  You  Think  of  Hog  Serum 
Always  Think  of  PETERS  SERUM 


PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABORATORIES 
4408-12  Main  St.  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL  “BARNYARD” 

feed  grinding  service  In  big  demand  everywhere.  Fords 
operators  making  steady,  satisfactory  year-round  profits. 
JIany  valuable  territories  open.  Nominal  investment 
required,  balance  monthly;  start  your  own  profitable 
business.  Write  today. 

Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1223  12th,  Streator,  Illinois. 


For  popular  make  tractors.  New  steel  combination 
tractor  saw  attachment  and  saw  frame,  belt  and  30" 
cordwood  blade.  Description  circular.  Give  make, 
model  and  year  of  your  tractor.  HINMAN  MILLS, 
FARM  SUPPLIES,  DEPOSIT.  NEW  YORK. 


5  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiac 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F- 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
— sent  on  request. 
Kansas  City  15,  Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC  Strepto-lac 

<  T  Y  R  O  T  H  R  I  C  I  N  ) 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 
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Several:  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 
Consolidated  Bus  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Shortages  of  materials  and  manpower  limit  the 
production  of  silos  in  1945.  Demand  for  Craine 
Silos  continues  to  exceed  supply.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  prefer  a  dependable  Craine  because  they 
know  these  high-quality,  trouble-free  silos  are  a 
secure  investment  for  the  future.  They  give  years 
of  extra  service.  Because  Craine  makes  all  popu¬ 
lar  types  of  silos,  their  broader  sources  of  supply 
give  you  a  better  chance  to  get  a  silo  to  meet  your 
particular  needs.  Plan  your  future  security  today! 
A  post  card  will  bring  you  full  information. 

CRAINE,  INC.  125  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


From  One  Pig  to 
One  Thousand 

starting  with  one  purebred  gilt  back 
in  1933,  Floyd  Walker,  then  an  agricul¬ 
tural  student  and  4-H  and  FFA  mem¬ 
ber  at  Villa  Grove,  Ill.,  established  the 
foundation  of  a  herd  that  now  numbers 
1,000  market  finished  hogs  annually. 
Floyd  was  14  years  old  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  gilt.  He  chose  a  purebred 
Poland-China  because  they  were  effi¬ 
cient  and  fast  gainers.  The  gilt  cost 
him  $63. 

From  this  start,  his  herd  was  con¬ 
stantly  increased.  Hog  raising  became 
the  principal  farm  activity  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  With  his  father,  F.  E.  Walker,  and 
his  brother,  Philip,  Floyd  established  a 
three-way  partnership  in  the  project. 
It  finally  reached  the  point  where  1,000 
hogs  were  grown  and  fattened  each 
year.  He  has  used  his  share  of  the 
proceeds  to  finance  his  education  at 
Illinois  University,  He  had  completed 
three  years  of  the  agricultural  course 
when  the  war  came  and  called  him  to 
duty.  His  share  of  the  returns  of  the 
family  hog  business  is  being  kept  for 
him  until  he  returns  to  complete  his 
education  and  give  him  a  start  in 
civilian  life. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  family  moved  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Gibson  City,  Ill. 
The  father  operates  a  1,170-acre  farm 
on  which  the  hog  project  is  a  year- 
round  proposition.  Pigs  of  all  ages  are 
to  be  found  on  the  farm  at  all  times. 
Right  now,  there  are  about  300  baby 
pigs.  “Purebred  hogs  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  usual  grade  hogs 
raised  for  market,”  says  F.  E.  Walker. 
“They  are  usually  more  efficient  in  use 
of  feed  and  show  better  quality.  While 
grade  hogs  can  be  sold  only  for  slaugh¬ 
ter,  the  purebreds  have  two  sales  out¬ 
lets.  There  is  usually  a  higher  market 
price  for  quality  breeding  purebreds 
than  the  packers  will  pay  for  market 
hogs,  yet  eveiw  animal  not  sold  for 
breeding  purposes  can  be  sold  at  th^ 
usual  stockyard  value.” 

Of  the  approximate  1,000  pigs  raised 
each  year,  about  150  are  sold  as  pure¬ 
breds  for  breeding  purposes,  the  re¬ 
mainder  going  to  the  commercial  Chi¬ 
cago  slaughter  market.  The  production 
is  about  50-50  for  boars  and  gilts.  The 
best  ones  of  both  are  selected  to  sell 
as  breeders.  Boars  not  intended  for 
breeding  purposes  are  castrated.  Breed¬ 
ers  are  sold  at  all  ages.  Their  six- 
month-old  boars  are  now  selling  at  $75 
a  head,  with  a  few  outstanding  ones  at 
$125.  They  average  about  250  pounds 
at  this  age.  For  slaughter  they  are 
usually  sold  when  about  eight  months 
old,  from  300  to  400  pounds  in  weight. 
One  of  the  Walker  boars  recently  won 
second  place  in  the  Poland-China  State 
Show  held  at  Princeton. 

Their  breeding  program  includes  the 
frequent  addition  of  outside  stock.  A 
well  planned  sanitary  system  is  care¬ 
fully  followed.  Sows  farrow  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  hog  house.  In  winter  it  is  provided 
with  heat  and  is  always  well  ventilated. 
The  house  is  kept  clean  and  dry  at  all 
times.  The  sows  have  warm,  dry  nests. 
They  get  mash  and  a  full  feed  of  corn 
plus  needed  protein.  When  the  pigs 
are  a  few  days  old,  they  are  placed  in 
small  houses  on  pasture.  There  are  90 
acres  of  permanent  bluegrass  pasture 
on  the  farm,  which  is  used  also  for  pas¬ 
turing  cattle.  There  is  always  some 
alfalfa  pasture  to  which  pigs  have 
access  after  the  first  crop  of  hay  is  off. 
At  three  weeks  old,  they  begin  to  nib¬ 
ble  with  their  mothers.  They  are 
weaned  at  about  eight  weeks  of  age,  at 
which  time  they  are  able  to  feed  quite 
well.  Self-feeders  are  used  for  the 
grain  ration  and  plenty  of  pure  fresh 
water  is  provided.  h.  l.  s. 


Breaking  Horses 

Several  weeks  ago  in  this  Western 
Nebraska  community,  we  were  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  a  car  with  a  sign  across  the 
front,  which  said:  “Horse-Breaker.”  It 
is  a  little  startling,  when  we  stop  to 
think  about  it,  that  there  is  a  man  in 
this  country,  who  makes  a  business  of 
breaking  horses.  And  his  visits  are  so 
few  and  far  between,  that  he  is  an 
oddity. 

Thirty  or  40  years  ago,  a  horse- 
breaker  was  a  much  admired  man. 
Many  are  the  nights  I  have  lain  awake, 
listening  to  my  father  and  visiting  men 
tell  about  their  methods  of  breaking 
horses  to  work.  Many  of  these  were 
broncos,  that  ran  loose  in  the  pastures 
until  old  enough  to  be  considered  work- 
abffile.  There  were  two  horse-breakers 
in  our  neighborhaod,  and  they  were 
rivals.  Each  searched  for  the  most 
unbreakable  horse  he  could  find,  to 
prove  that  he  was  the  best  tamer. 
Horse-breaking  at  that  time  was  a 
necessity.  One  of  these  men  had  a  big 
cart,  with  a  heavy  board  (he  called  it 
a  kicking  board)  in  front.  He  would 
manage  to  get  a  simple  harness  on  the 
bronco,  and  put  a  scissor-bit  in  the 
animal’s  mouth.  Then  with  a  yell  and 
a  whoop,  the  wild  creature  was  turned 
loose,  and  he  started  the  breaking 
process.  The  women  and  children  were 
cautioned  beforehand  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  doing  it. 
The  'poor  beast,  scared  almost  out  of 
hia  wits,  ran,  kicked,  screamed  in  rage, 
and  sometimes  killed  itself,  trying  to 
get  loose  from  the  contraption  behind  it. 
The  other  horse-breaker  had  a  different 
method.  His  cart  was  not  so  heavy, 
but  was  good  and  strong.  He  always 
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fought  with  his  horse  first,  before  it 
was  hitched  up.  Sometimes  he  won, 
but  sometimes  the  horse  did,  and  he 
had  to  go  to  bed  for  a  few  days.  He 
was  a  great  one  to  curse,  and  at  great 
length.  Mothers  hastily  gathered  their 
little  boys  into  the  house  when  these 
vehement  expressions  began  to  rend  the 
prairie  air.  Both  these  trainers  simply 
wore  their  horses  out;  they  never  tried 
breaking  them  with  kindness. 

My  father  didn’t  like  the  way  they 
went  about  taming  horses.  He  had  a 
more  humane  system,  and  once  broken, 
our  horses  stayed  that  way;  they  were 
never  kickers  nor  runaways  afterward. 
Our  barn  had  a  long  alley  through  the 
center,  with  horse  stalls  on  one  side 
and  cow  stanchions  and  grain  bins  on 
the  other.  The  horse  was  tied  in  the 
stall  nearest  the  door  for  a  few  days 
until  it  got  used  to  eating  from  a  man¬ 
ger  and  having  people  walk  around  and 
in  front.  Pa  had  a  buckskin  pony  he 
called  Baldy  and  this  pony  knew  as 
much  as  some  men  do.  Every  day  Pa 
rode  Baldy  in  the  stall  beside  the  new 
horse  and  petted  him;  put  a  collar  on 
him  or  a  strap  over  his  back,  to  let  him 
get  used  to  the  feel  of  leather. 

Then  one  day  he’d  ride  in  the  stall 
and  put  a  “war-bridle”  on  the  horse. 
This  bridle  had  a  special  bit  that  would 
break  the  jaw,  if  a  horse  proved  vicious. 
Standing  in  the  alley  in  front  of  the 
manger,  I  was  handed  the  hitch  strap 
and  told  to  hold  him.  Then  Pa  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  put  on  the  harness,  which  was 
all  accomplished  from  his  pony’s  back. 
When  every  strap  was  adjusted,  we 
handed  the  hitch  strap  up  to  Pa  and 
he  untied  the  horse  and  rode  out  of  the 
barn.  About  that  time  exciting  things 
began  to  happen,  and  we  hastily  climbed 
the  ladder  to  the  hay  mow,  so  as  to  be 
safe  and  to  have  a  good  view  of  things. 
Sometimes  the  horse  bucked  and 
screamed  in  his  anger;  sometimes  he 
walked  as  if  treading  on  eggs.  When 
he  got  used  to  the  harness.  Pa  hitched 
him  to  a  log  and  let  him  drag  that 
around  the  corral  awhile.  The  next 
step  was  to  hitch  him  with  a  gentle 
horse  and  then  Pa  drove  the  two  while 
riding  Baldy.  In  about  a  month,  the 
horse  was  completely  broken  and  ad¬ 
judged  safe  for  driving  to  town,  20 
miles  away.  When  this  happened,  we 
made  a  detour  across  the  prairie,  for 
there  was  plenty  of  room  back  in  1901. 


MRS.  E.  C. 

Cows  Need  Protein 

I  had  quite  a  bit  of  sweet  corn  left  on 
the  field  last  summer,  so  have  been  cut¬ 
ting  it,  stalks  and  all,  for  my  cows. 
Now  I’rrv  told  it  will  dry  them  up,  and 
it  does  seem  like  they  are  falling  off 
some  in  milk  a  little  early.  Their  main 
diet  is  ground  field  corn-and-cob,  and 
oats,  besides  timothy  hay.  Would  the 
ground  mixture  and  plenty  of  timothy 
hay  be  enough  for  them  this  winter? 
Have  also  been  giving  the  sweet  corn 
to  the  pigs  and  heifers.  l.  v.  b. 

Sweet  corn  and  its  stalks  are  suitable 
as  a  feed  for  livestock.  The  probable 
reason  your  cows  are  declining  in  pro¬ 
duction  is  because  the  ration  you  are 
feeding  them  does  not  contain  sufficient 
protein  to  meet  their  milk  and  body 
needs.  Corn  alone  is  deficient  in  pro¬ 
tein,  and  you  are  also  feeding  rough- 
ages  that  are  low  in  protein.  Oats  too 
is  low  in  protein  content.  You  should 
add  400  pounds  of  some  suitable  con¬ 
centrate,  or  varying  mixtures  of  them, 
to  each  ton  of  concentrate  feed  used. 
Soybean  oil  meal,  linseed  oil  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal  are  all  equally  good, 
and  can  be  interchanged,  as  needed  in 
accordance  to  price  and  availability. 

The  same  amount  can  be  used  for 
heifers  or  dry  cows.  However,  if  de¬ 
sired,  200  pounds  of  alfalfa  meal  can 
bq  used  to  replace  a  similar  amount  of 
the  protein  concentrates  mentioned. 
For  pig  feeding,  do  not  use  cottonseed 
meal,  as  it  may  injure  their  eyes  and 
general  health.  For  use  with  pigs,  use 
200  pounds  of  either  linseed  or  soybean 
meal,  or  if  preferred  100  pounds  of 
each,  plus  200  pounds  of  alfalfa  meal  in 
each  ton  of  their  feed. 


Curing  Bacon 

Do  you  have  a  recipe  for  curing 
bacon  without  smoking  it?  j.  s.  w. 

Bacon  and  hams  and  other  pork  cuts 
can  be  cured  satisfactorily  by  using 
either  a  brine  cure  or  a  dry  cure.  Smok¬ 
ing  is  not  required  for  either  of  these 
cures  unless  desired.  The  brine  cure 
takes  a  little  more  time  than  a  dry 
cure.  The  bacon  pieces  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  brine  in  about  3  or  4 
weeks,  while  hanis  and  shoulders  need 
from  5  to  6  weeks  for  brine  curing. 
For  dry  curing,  a  period  of  about  two 
weeks  is  enough  for  bacon,  and  hams 
will  need  35  days  or  longer.  A  good 
general  rule  is  to  dry  cure  bacon  and 
hams  seven  days  for  each  inch  of  thick¬ 
ness,  taking  the  bacon  measurement 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  front  end 
and  the  ham  thickness  at  its  heaviest 
part.  A  standard  formula  that  is  very 
satisfactory  consists  of  mixing  eight 
pounds  of  good  quality  table  salt,  three 
pounds  of  either  brown  or  granulated 
sugar,  and  three  ounces  of  saltpetre 
The  ham  or  bacon  pieces  should  be 
weighed  and  this  mixture  used  and  well 
rubbed  in  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per 
pound  of  meat.  If  a  brine  cure  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  amount  given  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  gallons  of  water.  The 
meat  while  curing  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  without  freezing. 
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HOLSTEINS 


Choice  young  Holstein  bulls  by  King  Bessie 
Bontiac  Pobes  752124,  an  own  son  of  the 
famous  King  Bessie  Orrasby  Pietertje  520107. 

His  5  nearest  dams  average  26101.70  lbs.  milk, 
3.7%  964.63  lbs.  fat. 

His  sire  has  over  100  tested  daughters  from 
500—972.60  lbs.  tat. 

His  dam  has  839.20  lbs.  fat  from  23226.80  lbs. 
milk. 

These  bulls  are  severely  culled,  nicely  marked, 
well  grown  from  dams  with  records  all  over 
400  lbs.  fat  and  upwards  for  305  days. 
Reasonably  priced. 

Pedigrees  and  descriptive  material  supplied  on 
request. 

Bulls  purchased  have  to  satisfy  upon  arrival  or 
may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

THE  HEDGE,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


177th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1945 

150  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

Heated  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co., 
New  York 

Consigned  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to 
blood  test,  many  from  Approved  herds,  treated  against 
shipping  fever,  up-to-date  mastitis  charts  with 
milking  animals, 

115  Fresh  and  Close  Springers — A  lovely  offering  of 
richly  bred,  splendid  Individuals  with  good  udders 
the  kind  that  easily  milk  from  50  to  65  or  70  lb. 
10  Bulls  from  good  record  dams,  mostly  ready  for 
service  and  bred  for  production,  test,  and  type. 
25  Young  Heifer  Calves,  many  from  dams  that  sell 
and  they  will  cost  you  from  $25  to  $60  on  an 
average,  excellent  for  4-n  or  foundation  purposes. 
This  big  sale  starts  at  10  A.  JI. :  hot  dinner  at  noon. 
Trucks  available. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

A  number  of  GOOD  FEMALES 
for  sale;  some  Advanced  Register. 
Also  outstanding  YOUNG  BULLS 
by  PROVED  SIRES  and  from  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  dams. 

We  have  been  breeding  Guernseys 
35  years.  Federal  Accredited. 

Negative  to  Blood  Test. 

SEND  ior  PRICES  and  PEDIGREES 

ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEY  HERD 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Supt. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  K.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Rose  738  lbs.  tat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
l,enda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 5  registered  Guernsey  Bulls.  Wyebrook 
Farm,  Loudonville,  N.  Y.  Hillis  French,  Supt. 


SHORTHORNS 


Ot!icUl  US  wcU  as  **on  the  farm**  rec* 

•ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  MUkinc  Shorthorns  are  best 
att-rokind  bre«<f!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
(reatest  salvaca  value  of  all  roiik  breeds! 

Cel  the  facts ~ FREE!  Or  read  Milkmc  _  _ 

Shorthora  JfouraaL  Trial  subscription  stt  moaihs  <me  year  $1.00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ayc.,  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago9,Ui. 


HEREFORDS 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Small  herd  (8)  Pure  Bred  Registered  Herefords. 

(1)  bull  (3  yr.  old),  (1)  bull  calf  (8  mo.). 

(3)  cows  (10,  8  ami  5  yrs.)  bred. 

(1)  heifer  (28  mo.)  bred.  (2)  heifer  calves  (9 
and  6  mo.). 

Cows  bred  ami  calves  sired  by  E.  P.  Domino  VI. 
I’rico  $2200.  Will  arrange  lor  feeding  until  spring  if 
desired. 

Gurnsey  S.  Rkhords^  Kent,  Conn.  Tel.  182-2 

TEN  HEG.  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 

Domino  Breeding,  two  years  old,  bred  to  Woodburn 
Mixer  6tli.  Due  March.  Act  prompt. 

William  J.  Hamilton,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  HEREFORD  CAHLE 

5  herd  bulls,  9  bred  cows,  and  several  calves.  Dispos¬ 
ing  entire  breeding  herd.  $150  up.  Buck  and  doe  stork. 

KOSTER  NURSERY.  DEERFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beet  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
AsBociatioD,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


For  Sale:  50  Aberdeen-Angus  Cdws  &  Hdfers 

some  with  calves  at  foot.  Also  2  registered  Bulls. 
.\lso  35  yearling  Heifers  and  Steers,  not  registered. 

HOWARD  G.  DAVIS.  BRANCHPORT,  NEW  YORK 

JE*x*o'\7'exaL  A.-ns'vi.ei 

Five  years’  champion  stork,  prepotent  sure  breeder. 
Quiet  as  kitten.  lYieed  low.  Also  fine  bred  rcg.  Angus 
rows,  heifers.  Steers  6-16  months.  Tel:  Thomaston  73-14 
WINDSOME  FARM,  LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 


Herbert's  Hill  Farms,  Inc.,  R.  D.  4.  W.  Chester,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
CATTLE  &  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


AYRSHIRES 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEIJ.AR  IIUOOK  FAUMS  Martinsville.  N.  J. 
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$18  Ceiling  on  Live  Cattle 

In  spite  of  protests  from  farmers  and 
cattlemen  that  ceiling  prices,  if  placed 
on  cattle,  would  only  make  the  meat 
situation  worse,  government  agencies 
have  gone  ahead  and  set  them.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  price  on  live  cattle  is  fixed  at  $18 
per  hundred,  effective  Jan.  29.  On  July 
2  this  price  will  be  reduced  $17.50.  Good 
to  choice  steers  have  been  bringing 
slightly  under  this  price.  Therefore,  the 
ceiling  cannot  greatly  influence  the  re¬ 
tail  situation.  Retailers  contend,  how¬ 
ever,  but  in  our  opinion  selfishly,  that 
they  will  need  an  average  increase  of 
not  less  than  4  cents  per  pound  if  this 
ceiling  is  attained.  The  increased  sub¬ 
sidy  of  50  cents  for  good  grades  (from 
$1.45  to  $1.95),  and  $1.00  for  choice 
grades,  (from  $1.00  to  $2.00)  benefits 
only  the  slaughterer.  If  subsidies  are 
necessary,  they  should  be  equalized 
fairly  between  producers,  slaughterers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  An  equitable 
distribution  might  go  a  long  way  to 
stabilize  the  industry. 

Price  control  for  retail  meat  in  New 
York  City  has  failed  miserably.  Retail¬ 
ers  report  they  are  afraid  to  cooperate 
with  officials,  because  of  threats  of  what 
will  happen  to  their  supplies.  An  eri- 
forcement  program  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  dealers  to  get  their  needed 
supplies  regularly  at  wholesale  ceiling 
prices,  and  would  permanently  close  the 
black  market,  is  the  only  possible  way 
to  clean  up  the  present  condition. 
Wholesale  meat  supplies  should  also  be 
allocated  -to  areas  in  ratio  to  their 
population. 


Beets  for  Hogs 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  mangel  beets  for  hog 
feeding.  How  should  they  be  fed  and 
mixed  with  other  grain?  h.  c,  d. 

Mangels  and  other  roots  can  be  fed 
to  brood  sows  to  form  about  one-third 
of  their  ration,  but  they  are  not  good 
for  fattening  pigs  because  they  are  too 
high  in  water  and  fiber  content.  It  is 
usually  more  economical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  use  good  quality  aKalfa  hay  in 
racks  for  both  brood  sows  and  shoats 
because  it  is  higher  in  feed  value  than 
roots,  and  e^ecially  is  good  in  pro¬ 
viding  vitamins  A  and  D.  Beets  are 
deficient  in  these  and  also  contain  very 
little  protein. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding,  revised  com¬ 
plete,  Henry  and  Morrison . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  . 4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gulbckson .  2.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  .  1.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  a(ld  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


•  I  scratch,  I  rub,  I 
look  lousy,  and  I  am 
lousy. 

•  There’s  a  simple 
remedy  for  your  con¬ 
dition— a  box  of  Dr. 
Hess  Powdered 
Louse  Killer.  It’s 
a  powder  that  can 

be  readily  used  winter  and  summer.  Rub 
Louse  Killer  down  next  to  the  skin. 
It  gives  off  fumes  that  destroy  lice.  Kill 
these  blood-sucking  pests  now.  2V^-lb 
box  of  Louse  Killer  for  only  65c— froir 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

DnHess  S  Clark;!  nc.,  4shlawd,0klo 

_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

For  Sale:  100  Choice  Dairy  Cows  Mostly  Reg. 

Fred  P.  Fisher  Farms,  Kutztown,  R.  D.  2.  Pa, 


Brown  Swiss  bull  calves.  Jane  of  Vernon  breeding. 

HAROLD  P.  KENNEDY,  VALENCIA,  PENNA. 


SWINE 


Xl.ee;.  JEI  e  x*  Js.  s  lx  i  x*  e  s 

FIJOLIFIO,  QUICK  MATURIXO.  PROVEN  OTRAINS 
Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes,  weighing  75  to  100  lbs.,  at 
3  mo.  Gilts  bred  to  the  1944  Eastern  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  for  Early  Spring  farrow.  Priced  reasonably. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder. 
MOORDENIER  HILLS 

Ira  G.  and  Judson  F.  Payne  East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 


GILTS.  PALL  PIGS.  Sired  by  War  Eagle  Again 
and  $500.  Independent  Emblem  Grand  Champion, 
Slid-Bast  Show  1943.  Double  treated. 

FRED  w.  McDowell,  mercer.  Pennsylvania 


EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
February  13,  1945.  Watch  for  Particulars. 

J.  E.  WITTER,  Secretary  NEWMANSTOWN,  PENNA. 


YOU  THINK  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
as  builders  of  bone  and  other  tissues, 
but  milk  is  high  in  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
too!  Every  day  these  two  minerals  are  be¬ 
ing  heavily  secreted— going  right  into  your 
milk  pail. 

In  fact,  every  time  you  milk  a  high-produc¬ 
ing  cow  you  are  drawing  heavily  on  her 
calcium  and  phosphorus  supplies.  That’s 
why  careful  feeders  make  sure  heavy  milk¬ 
ers  get  plenty  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
in  their  rations,  also  Vitamin  D. 

Vitamin  D  helps  prevent  waste  of  the  cow’s 
calcium  and  phosphorus  intake  —  for  the 
chief  function  of  Vitamin  D  is  to  put  these 
minerals  to  work— help  them  to  be  readily 
assimilated. 


That  is  why  Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry 
Yeast— rich  in  Vitamin  D— is  included  in  so 
many  quality  dairy  feeds,  minerals  and 
concentrates. 

SQ.50  POSTPAID  5-POUND 
PACKAGE 

If  you  can’t  secure  rations  containing 
Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast,  send 
$3.50  for  a  5-Ib.  bag  (postpaid)  or  see  your 
local  dealer.  Contains  enough  for  W  milk¬ 
ing  cows  for  a  year;  Directions  for  all  four- 
footed  X  animals  inside  package.  Address 
Desk  RNYl 

NEW  FREE  BOOKLET,  Tells  you  about 
the  value  of  Vitamin  D  for  four-footed 
animals.  Send  for  your  copy.  Address 
Desk  RNYl 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRE  PUREBRED 
SOW  SALE 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1945 

1:00  P.  M.  AT 

Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pennsylvania 

5S  SELECTED  GILTS  55 

All  bred  at  Robertson  Farms,  line  bred  from 
the  most  popular  bloodlines.  All  the  easy 
feeding  kind.  Attend  this  sale,  buy  a  swell 
gilt  and  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  next 
year’s  meat  shortages.  All  double  treated  and 
blood  tested.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

ROBERTSON  FARMS 
York  Pennsylvania 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108S 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8-9 
weeks.  $6.00.  Berkshires  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  All  orders  large 
•or  small  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 


Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  feeders,  6-7  weeks.  $5.50  ea. ;  8-10  wks., 
$6  ea. ;  will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.;  Tel.  0686. 


BRED  TO 


TOPS  IMAGE  191027 

First  Prize  Fall  Boar  Minnesota  State  Fair 
SIRED  BY  TOPS,  the  $3,000  BOAR. 
ANTHONY  J.  GARCIA.  S.  CAIRO.  NEW  YORK 


DUROC  GILTS 

Bred  to  Grandmaster’s  Ace  No.  191353.  by  Proud 
Wave  Ace.  Our  herd  won  more  firsts  at  the  three 
largest  eastern  shows  than  all  other  herds  combined. 
We  won  every  group  class.  Prices  $70-$S5-$l00. 
BLYLER  FARMS.  BEVERLY,  NEW  JERSEY 


DUROC  SOW  PIGS  of  best  breeding. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co..  Morrisville,  Pa. 


DVROCS:  GILTS  and  young  boars  from  best  breed¬ 
ing  and  blue  ribbon  winners.  Reasonable.  Papers 
furnished.  KENNETH  PRETTYMAN,  Houston,  Del. 


Maple  Hurst  Duroes.  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  M.  V. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Young  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old  @  $15.00  each. 
Bred  gilts  for  delivery  in  January  @  $50.00  each. 
Young  boars  ready  for  service  @  $50.00  each. 
Applications  for  Registration  furnished. 

Prices  quoted  F.O.B. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

PALL  BOARS  &  GILTS— UNBEIATED. 

Bred  Gilt  Sale  Wednesday,  February  14,  1945. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton.  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


dogs 


Sound  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES  ready  to  ship. 
Smooth  Pox  Terriers;  small  and  medium.  Cocker 
Spaniels;  all  colors.  E.  Pointers;  one  male  Scottie 
one  year  old.  Fox  and  Coon  Hounds. 

CHRIS  ROBINSON.  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

ilTKEBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

-  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  s.  KENYON  .  MARCEU.US.  NEW  YORK 

20  English  Shepherds;  white  Collies;  Scotch  Shepherds: 
trained  dogs;  Rat  Terriers.  Priced  reasonable. 

ROBERT  STONE. _ CHARITON.  IOWA 

FOR  SALE  Beautiful,  pedigreed  Collie 
,^^~^„PhPPies;  Healthy,  farm  raised. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  R.  D.  2,  DILLSBURG.  PA. 

Reg.Collies-Setters-Beagles  #i^ms?*a*a*Min^.**a'*y! 
Ptd.  Smooth  Fox  Terriir  Pups 

Airedale;  11  months  old.  Extra  nice 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

Wanted — Puppies  of  all  breeds.  State  fully.  HEINTZE 
KENNELS.  232-15  Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurettw.  L.L.nT  Y. 

ARTHUR  GILSON, 

_  D«KaIb  Junction,  N.Y. 

female  for  heavy  pullets. 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

Shetland  Sheepdog  Puppies  (the  miniature  collie)  • 
$25  and  up.  Tweedon  Kennels,  Mexico,  New  York. 


RHIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


RABBITS 


RABBITS:  Flemish  Giants  from  15-18  lbs  stock  fi-7 
weeks  $1.50  each.  Money  back.  Send  10  cents  further 
details.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

supplied:  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide.  25*.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City.  N.  Y. 

^^^J-AND  whites,  choice  pedigreed  young 
stock.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


200  REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  BRED  EWES 
Border  (^llle  Stock  Dogs.  Coming  breeds  for  America 
Priced  cheap.  EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITONTiowA 


REGISTERED 

E.  L.  ROGERS, 


Dorsets,  Southdowns,  and  Cor- 
riedales:  bred  ewes  for  sale 

STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


P'*''®*>red  registered  Corriedale  rams. 
Galloping  Hills  Farm,  Ladleton,  Ulster  County,  N,  Y, 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FARMERS  AHEHnON:  WANTED 

of  pregnancy,  from  79  to  90  days.  I  can  have  blood 
tested.  Must  be  sound,  broke  to  work,  gentle.  1,309 

Free  from  diseases. 

Am  paying  $200  delivered. 

C.  F.  THORNTON,  _ NESHANIC,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  PERCHEROIVS 

foal.  Belgian  stud  mares,  1-5  years  old  in  foal 

AUGUST  NEILITZ,  R.  D.  NO,  I  PINE  CITY,  n!  yI 

Fine  matched  team.  Excellent  shape;  8  years  old 

innuia  ’  CROWLEY, 

iHUNiA,  N.  J.  Phone:  Succasuna  4783 


REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

The  Worlds  Finest  Bacon  Hog 
Top  quality  breeding  stock — all  ages. 

Ideal  for  crossing.  Reasonable  prices. 

HILLTOP  FARM.  ERWINNA.  PENNSYLVANIA 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 
W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


REG.  BIG  POLAND  CHINAS 

desirable  breeders,  open  Gilts  and  1  Boar  from 
May  Utter.  Papers  furnished. 

W.  E.  SKINNER.  R.  O.  2.  NEWBURGH,  New  York 


JOHN  D.  BERGEY,  R.  D.  2.  TELFORD.  PENNa! 

GOATS 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  GOAT  NEWS,  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia,  $1  yearly,  gives  practical  information  on  milk 
goats.  January  issue  on  care  of  dam  and  kids  at  birth. 

NUBIANS  all  registered  purebreds,  bred  does  and  kids. 
Handsome,  brown  doc  freshening  Jan.  6  •  advanced 
registry  breeding.  PRESNIKOFF,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

HEAVY  MILKING  SAANEN  GOATS,  bred  and  un¬ 
bred  Also  1944  DOE  KIDS.  Prices  reasonable. 
TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM.  WANTAGH.  N.  yI 
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ID;  It  was  worth  having 
all  the  young  folks  hero 
for  our  anniversary  just 
to  hear  ’em  rave  about 
your  delicious  rolls.  But 
weren’t  they  a  lot  of  extra 
work,  Mary? 

MARY:  Pshaw,  no  trouble 
at  all!  But  they  did  turn 
out  nice.  I  used  a  grand 
double-quick  recipe  with' 
Fleischmann’syeZZow  label 
Yeast  .  .  .  the  yeast  with 
extra  vitamins! 


ves,$ikeBi 

FteiSCHMANN'S  IS  THE 
ONLY  YEAST  FOR  BAKING 
THAT  HAS  ADDED  AMOUNTS 
OF  BOTH  VITAMINS  A  AN^ 
0  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
VITAMIN  B  COMPLEX, 
'VITAMINS  APLENTY,  I  SAY/ 


A 


Dm 


I'M  fRBEl  $BHO  fOR  ME 

^..  LATEST  REVISED  EDITION 
OF  FLEISCHMANN'S  FAMOUS 
^40*PAee  RECIPE  BOOK, 
•THE  BREAD  BASKET.: 
OVER  70  WONDERFUL  IDEAS 
FOR  NEW  BREADS,  ROUS, 
DESSERT  BREADS,  HURRY,., 
SEND  FOR  YOURS  NOW! 


ifei 


^  •  And  all  those  vitamins  go  right  into  your  baking  witli 
no  great  loss  in  the  oven.  So  always  get  Pleischmann’s 
yeUoio  label  Yeast.  A  week’s  supply  keeps  in  the  ice-box. 

'•  PV>r  your  free  copy,  write  Standard  Brands  Incorpo* 
rated.  Grand  Central  Annex,  Box  477,  Net?  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — Vegetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


'NAPDRASONS 


t 


Rust-Resistant  ^PACKETS 

The  3  best  colors— ^  - 
Crimson,  Yellow  and  i 
Rose— h  uge,  exquis¬ 
ite  blooms  closely 
set  on  long  spikes  2  L^-  , 

to  3  ft.  tall.  Sturdy 
base-branching  plantsi 
A  15c-Pkt  of  seeds  of 
each  color,  all  3  for  10c. 

Seed  Catalog:  Free, 

All  abont  best  flowers, 
vegetables,  man,  new 
this  year.  Burpee't  Seedt 

W- Ailee  Buzpee 

177  Burpee  Bldt.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


InEmMBflLL'Tiiflrol 


IVORY 

WHITE 

FRUITS 


ACl  D 
FREE 
FLESH 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  In  yout 

community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
seid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  tor  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  ISO,  PARADISE.  PA. 


CARNATIONS 

From  Seed  •  *  •  SPECIAL  OFFER 
100  SEED,  CHOICEST  MIXED  COLORS  10c 

Send  10  cents  Today  for  this  Special 
Offer  and  I  will  include  my 

7Sth  Annual  Seed  and 
Nursery  Catalogabsolutely 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN.  Box  489.  Rockford.  III. 


tnis  special 

FREE 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Syrup  Is 
Most  Effective 


Easily  Mixed. 


Needs  No  Cooking. 


_  Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  plain  syrup — a  good  ingredient,  but  one 
which  you  can  easily  make  at  home.  Take  2 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  1  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cooking! 
No  trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  ^ur  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add  your 
syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of  truly  won¬ 
derful  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  It 
makes  a  real  saving  for  you,  because  it  gives 
you  about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  lasts  a  long  time,  never  spoils,  and  children 
love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective,  quick¬ 
acting  cough  medicine.  Promptly,  you  feel  it 
taking  hold.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes  and  makes  breathing  easy. 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  better  for  prompt 
and  pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is_  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  _  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  relia¬ 
ble  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial 
membranes.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


GASSY 

STOMACH? 

Pot  fifty  years,  thousand.-!  have  used  PAN- 
eeSDA  for  comforting  relief  of  gas  pains, 
bloat,  acid  indigestion,  sour  stomach  and 
heartburn  due  to  hyperacidity.  Famous 
PAN-BISr>A  is  not  a  laxative,  also  relieves 
painful  diarrhea  —  What  a  joy  to  eat  in 
comfort  again. 

At  your  druggist  in  f-Oc  and  SI. 00  sizes. 
If  he  is  temporarily  out  of  PAN-BI.SDA,  mail 
us  $1.00  or  we  ship  C.O.D.  at  $1.15  for 
targe  economy  size.  Write  today  for  prompt 
relief.  The  Frye  Co.,  Watertown  (72)  Mass. 

PAN-BISDA 


GoNcn  Res,  ef  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG, 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


V  A  H  ATC-^**  wooI.9-3-4-ply.DnexceUed  quality.  Free 
W  A  K  lUXsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
A  xllLLlUmoney.Bu-tlett  Tam  Milb.Boz  7,  llarmony,llIE 

At  n  RAAYC  Histories,  Maps,  Currier  &  Ives 
KfLiU  DvV/lVij  prints  bought.  Send  details. 
Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Buy  small  Antiques,  Curios.  Oddities,  unusuals,  C'-ins, 
Medals,  odd  Pipes,  old  Buttons,  Swords,  antique  Pis¬ 
tols,  Hunting  Knives,  Foreign  Bills,  Watches,  broken 

or  Old  Jewelry,  MILLER,  433  Main,  Norfolk,  Va, 


4W0^»H0li|a 

Wartime  Art 

In  my  attic  is  a  chest  which  has  been 
used  to  hold  worn  clothing,  or  other 
material  which  we  felt  was  too  good  to 
go  into  the  ragbag.  Now  I  call  it  my 
war  chest,  as  it  has  yielded  such  quan¬ 
tities  of  really  wonderful  things,  that  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  others 
that  they  may  go  and  do  likewise. 

I  was  first  brought  to  the  realization 
of  the  discrepancies  of  my  household 
needs  when  my  daughter-in-law  told 
me  that  she  was  having  to  add  many 
things  new,  as  her  original  setting-up 
linens  were  wearing  out.  One  day  I 
pulled  out  of  the  chest  a  pile  of  sheets 
and  pillow  cases  which  were  quite  worn 
but  had  been  laid  aside  to  use  in  case 
of  illness,  and  these  sheets  I  turned  by 
the  old  method  of  cutting  down  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  putting  the  outer  edge  in,  and 
then  hemming  the  torn  edge  which  no'w 
was  the  outside  edge.  A  few  patches 
were  put  on  which  would  not  perhaps 
be  allowable  except  in  war  time,  but 
ten  very  good  sheets  was  the  result. 

The  pillow  cases  were  beyond  salvage 
except  as  soft  cloth  for  emergencies. 
Six  sugar  bags,  laid  away  in  the  ante 
helium  day  when  we  could  buy  sugar 
in  100-pound  bags,  were  converted  into 
12  good  dish  towels,  very  absorbent  and 
good  looking.  The  better  part  of  sev¬ 
eral  bath  towels  made  excellent  wash 
cloths,  and  two  smocks  of  very  fine  ma¬ 
terial,  so  worn  as  to  have  been  headed 
for  the  rag  bag,  were  made  into  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  their  lilac  color  being  quite 
attractive  when  some  of  them  were  dec¬ 
orated  with  applique,  and  finished  with 
roll  hems  or  a  running  stitch  by  hand 
so  that  they  were  very  soft  and  service¬ 
able.  I  have  found  these  have  come  in 
very  handy  when  neighbors’  children 
visit  me  but  come  without  a  hanky. 

Then  there  were  two  almost  new 
men’s  undershirts,  about  half  wool, 
which  were  cut  down  _the  center,  the 
fronts  and  neck  faced  with  velvet  rib¬ 
bon,  and  button-holes  made,  then  dyed, 
one  a  soft  wine  color,  the  other  a  jade 
green,  then  buttons  sewed  on,  and  lo 
and  behold,  two  very  good  sweaters 
which  in  these  days  of  short  sleeves 
have  become  a  necessity  in  every  farm 
household.  No  one  would  ever  guess 
what  their  early  existence  had  been. 

Other  worn  garments  that  were  too 
delapidated  for  remodeling,  were  cut 
into  squares  for  dusters,  cleaning 
clothes  and  dish  cloths  anci  carefully 
laid  in  piles  for  future  use.  A  few  cur¬ 
tains  were  found  to  be  made  usable 
again  by  adding  wide  heading  or 
valances  made  from  salvaged  material 
and  dyed  a  cheerful  color. 

Then  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  all 
otherwise  passe  wool  material  was  cut 
into  strips  and  braided  into  the  pro¬ 
verbial  Colonial  braided  rug,  and  10 
beautiful  rugs  have  been  manufactured 
in  my  home.  The  first  rug  made  was 
sold  almost  as  soon  as  done,  and  the 
proceeds  went  a  long  way  toward  an¬ 
other  war  bond.  These  rugs  braided 
very  closely,  and  the  colors  blended 
skillfully  are  very  attractive  in  the 
farm  home,  or  in  a  city  home  where  a 
Colonial  effect  is  desired. 

Thus  my  war-chest  has  provided  rqa- 
terial  for  10  sheets,  12  dish  towels,  two 
sweaters,  numerous  wash  cloths,  dusters 
and  cleaning  clothes  and  10  beautiful 
rugs,  which  is  only  what  almost  any 
lousekeeper  can  do  who  like  myself  is 
handicapped  in  a  way  that  she  cannot 
join  in  war  activities  outside  her  home, 
Dut  has  a  flair  for  making  something 
out  of  nothing.  Besides  these  useful 
articles  mentioned,  there  is  a  huge  pile 
of  holders,  an  afghan  crocheted  mostly 
from  raveled  out  sweaters,  and  the 
better  part  of  other  wool  garments,  sev¬ 
eral  sofa  pillows  made  of  scraps  of 
cretonne,  gingham  pieces  and  also 
crocheted  wools.  Never  is  a  quilt  or 
bed  comforter  bought  for  my  home,  as 
already  there  are  six  in  excess  of  tho’se 
needed  on  the  beds,  pieced  in  old-time 
patterns,  quilted  in  intricate  designs,  or 
a  few  are  just  tied  or  tacked  as  our 
grandmothers  expressed  it. 

I  am  no  paragon,  just  an  old- 
fashioned  home  keeper,  and  what  I 
have  done,  I  know  others  can  do,  and 
again  prove  the  old  adage  that  “A 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  M.  K. 

Vermont  Freezer  Locker 

When  I  have  a  “beef  creature”  to 
dispose  of,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  can 
the  heart  and  tongue  for  some  especial 
occasion.  Next,  I  cook  the  flank  pieces, 

I  used  to  freeze  these  and  attend  to 
them  later,  but  I  have  learned  better. 
After  they  are  cooked  and  cooled,  I  pick 
out  the  good  meat  from  the  tissues  and 
fat,  and  chop  it  with  a  little  onion  and 
a  bit  of  sage  or  poultry  dressing.  I  can 
this  mixture  for  sandwich  fillings,  etc. 

I  divide  the  rest  of  the  meat  into  two 
parts,  what  I  am  going  to  can  and  what 
I  shall  freeze  for  winter  use.  This  part 
we  put  on  a  clean  board  to  freeze  and 
then  we  pack  it  in  a  clean,  old  ice  re¬ 
frigerator  in  the  corn  barn,  and  we 
keep  ice  in  the  ice  compartment  all 
winter.  This  means  no  expense  and 
very  little  labor  as  there  is  ice  every¬ 
where  here  all  winter,  and  it  prevents 
spoilage  of  meat  in  case  of  winter 
thaws.  M,  F.  B. 


January  20,  1945 

Three  Good  Winter  Soups 

Hearty  soups  are  appetite  whetters 
on  cold  days.  Here  are  three  from  good 
old  “stand-bys”  and  for  making,  you 
won’t  have  to  run  out  and  buy  some¬ 
thing  else  to  put  in  them. 

We  think  celery  soup  is  grand  from 
this  recipe.  Break  three  celery  stalks 
into  inch  pieces  and  mash  them,  (iook 
in  a  double  boiler  with  one  slice  of 
onion  and  three.,  cups  milk  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  the  onion,  heat  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  add  two  tablespoons 
flour,  and  one  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon 
pepper.  Then  add  the  celery  broth, 
about  2/3  cup  at  first,  gradually  adding 
the  rest  and  one  cup  sweet  cream.  Cook 
until  smooth  and  slightly  thickened. 
Serve  piping  hot. 

For  a  good  potato  soup,  heat  two 
tablespoons  butter,  add  two  teaspoons 
chopped  onions  (one  if  onion  is  rather 
objectionable)  and  two  teaspoons 
chopped  celery.  Simmer  10  minutes  in 
one  quart  of  boiling  water,  in  which 
three  potatoes  (cut  small)  are  cooking. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  com¬ 
bine  smoothly  with  one  tablespoon 
flour.  Let  cook  until  well  done  and 
serve.  One-half  cup  of  sweet  cream 
may  be  used  instead  of  butter. 

This  cream  of  tomato  soup  requires 
around  30  minutes  for  cooking  for  tasti¬ 
est  results.  One  pint  canned  tomatoes, 
one  pint  water,  one  small  onion,  and 
three  short  stalks  of  celery  chopped.  A 
sprig  or  so  of  parsley  helps.  Cook  these 
some  30  minutes  and  strain.  Add  a 
teaspoon  sugar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
(paprika  is  fine  if  one  happens  to  have 
it).  Add  a  pinch  of  soda.  Then  put 
two  large  tablespoons  butter  in  double 
boiler,  let  melt  and  smoothly  combine 
two  tablespoons  of  flour  with  it.  Add 
the  hot  tomato  stock,  and  serve  with 
or  without  a  tablespoon  of  whipped 
cream  on  each  serving.  g.  s. 


Sugarless  Cake  Recipe 

With  sugar  scarce  and  rationed,  a 
sugarless  cake  recipe  is  a  real  boon. 
This  one  uses  molasses  only  for  its 
sweetening.  And  it’s  good.  I  like  to 
serve  it  hot,  spread  with  apple  sauce. 

One  egg,  well  beaten;  teaspoons 
baking  soda,  Vz  cup  melted  shortening, 
cup  molasses,  2l^  cups  sifted  flour, 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger,  %  teaspoon  cloves.  Vz  teaspoon 
salt  and  Vz  cup  hot  water.  Mix  together 
the  molasses  and  melted  shortening,  add 
the  well  beaten  egg  and  beat  until  well 
blended.  Sift  together  the  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  add  them  alternately  with  the 
hot  water.  Pour  the  batter  into  a  well 
greased  square  pan,  and  bake  for  40-45 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  c.  h. 


MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  PATTERNS.  TatterD 
0392 — Bert  frock  and  pinafore  both  from  one  pattern. 
Sizes  1  to  10.  Size  C  dress.  1%  yards  S'5-incli  fabric. 
Pattern  4589 — Trim  this  all-purpose  frock  with  bright 
contrasting  yokes  and  pockets.  Sizes  12  to  20.  30  to 
42.  Size  16.  2%  yards  35-lnch  fabric;  %-yd.  contrast. 
I’rice  of  each  pattern  16e  ((n  coins).  FIFTEEN 

CENTS  more  brings  you  the  New  Spring  Pattern 
Book.  Smart  easy-to-sew  styles.  Free  pattern  printed 
right  in  book. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%  (sales  tax 
o^n  o^ers  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N,  Y. 
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PLUMPNESS 
FOR  PROFIT 


'Tm  lively— rJI  thrive  and  I’ll  grow. 
And  when  off  to  market  I  go. 

I’ll  be  plump.  I’ll  be  round. 

I'll  bring  so  much  a  pound 

That  you’ll  have  big  proffts,  I  know!’* 

•  Kerr  Chicks  cat  no  more  than 
ordinary  chicks,  BUT  mature  more 
quickly  into  tender,  meaty  broilers 
and  roasters— go  to  market  sooner! 

120,000  breeders  are  blood- tested 
annually  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by 
slow  tube  agglutination  method. 
240-acre  breeding  farm.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  37  years’ 
fair  dealings. 

Special  discount  for 
advance  orders.  Write 
for  price  list  and  free 
Poultry  Raisers’  Guide. 

N.  Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENN  A.:  Lancaster,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Dunmore  (.Dept.  19). 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  A 


Kerr  Chickeries 


mmmm 

BJIRRiS 
bochS 

15  bWdlng  bas  placed 

Chamberlin  Rocks  well  above  aver¬ 
age  in  egg  production  and  egg 
size.  Customers  profit  with  them, 
both  as  egg  producers  and  meaty 
broilers.  Their'  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  verifies  that  fact. 

Tt.-r.  s.  Pullorum  Clean,  never 
a  reactor  in  15  years. 

Order  Chamberlin  Barred  Rwks  e^arly  1  Seied  Chicks 
or  straight-run.  Write  for  Free  Booklet, 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charms 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

WORiD'S 
OIDIST 
STRAIN 


u.». 

R-O.P. 
4  ttats 

Bupcfvisc^ 
high  pro* 
4wctlon  In  America** 
meat  chicken.  Egge. 
chicke,  breeding  atcck. 
Write  for  catalog  4  prices 


ONE 

BREED) 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


BARRED  R>CKS 

A  fine  efraln  that's  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird— High  Egg  Production. 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  aualUy  In 
Barred  Bocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-u,  a. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder.  ..  ..  ..  u 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


JliilULSH  FARMf  CHICK  J® 
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Treating  Chicken  Coryza 

I  have  two  nice  laying  hens  which 
are  afflicted  by  something  and  I  am 
wondering  what’s  the  matter  with  them. 
They  have  a  yellowish  substance  in 
their  eyes,  like  puss,  and  beside  that, 
it  seems  that  there  is  some  inflamma¬ 
tion  that  almost  closes  their  eyes.  Please 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  and  what  I 
could  do  for  them?  J.  J. 

Your  birds  may  have  colds  or  coryza 
with  complications  which  causes  the 
eyes  to  become  inflamed  and  nearly 
closed.  If  they  have  old-fashioned 
rouD,  which  we  rarely  see  today,  the 
principal  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding,  and  provide  a  comfortable 
house  without  drafts.  You  might  try 
washing  out  the  eyes  and  nasal  pas¬ 
sages  with  15%  argyrol.  You  could  try 
out  the  so-called  Rhode  Island  treat¬ 
ment,  which  consists  of  feeding  0.8% 
of  sulfathiazole  in  the  mash  until  the 
birds  show  improvement.  In  some 
cases,  as  low  as  0.4%  has  also  given 
satisfactory  recovery. 

Geese  and  Duck  Rations 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  geese  and 
ducks  need  a  breeding  mash  just  before 
starting  to  lay,  and  till  they  stop  lay- 
ing?  , 

I  feed  laying  mash  the  year  around. 
Does  this  breeding  mash  help  the  eggs 
to  hatch?  When  should  I  feed  breeding 
mash  and  when  to  stop?  mbs.  j.  d. 

Geese  and  ducks  will  produce  better 
hatching  results  on  a  good  breeder  ra¬ 
tion.  Such  a  ration  is  built  to  produce 
good  hatches.  In  order  to  get  best 
results,  it  would  be  well  to  start  feed¬ 
ing  the  mash  about  a  month  before  you 
desire  to  save  eggs  for  hatching.  You 
can  stop  feeding  a  breeder  mash  as 
soon  as  you  have  all  the  hatching  eggs 
you  need.  If  you  cannot  secure  a  spe¬ 
cial  duck  or  goose  breeder  ration,  you 
can  use  a  regular  hen  breeder  mash. 
Birds  will  keep  in  better  condition  and 
lay  for  a  longer  period  by  using  a  lay¬ 
ing  mash  than  if  fed  scratch  feed  or 
corn  only. 

Treating  Scaly  Legs 

My  hens’  feet  are  covered  with 
scales,  which  apparently  bother  them 
as  they  are  constantly  picking  at  them. 
Now  I  would  like  to  know  if  some  kind 
of  a  louse  is  causing  this,  and  what  I 
can  do  for  it?  d,  b. 

If  the  scales  on  the  legs  and  toes  are 
pushed  out,  and  a  whitish  incrustation 
is  being  formed  under  them,  your  birds 
are  affected  with  Scaly  Leg  Mites. 
Treatment  consists  in  dipping  their  legs 
in  a  mixture  of  one  part  kerosene  and 
two  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Keep 
this  off  the  skin  of  the  legs  above  the 
hock  joint,  as  it  may  cause  some  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  skin.  It  will  be  helpful  if 
first  the  legs  are  soaked  in  warm  soapy 
water,  to  soften  the  debris  under  the 
scales,  before  dipping  them  in  the 
mixture. 

Amount  to  Feed  Hens 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  arrive 
at  the  correct  amount  of  feed  to  give  a 
flock  of  100  laying  hens  daily?  If  hens 
were  allowed  access  to  dry  mash  all 
day  (no  damp  mash  given),  could  the 
amount-by-weight  consumed  be  safely 
considered  as  50  percent  of  that  day  s 
needs? 

Rocks  or  Reds  in  heavy  production 
will  eat  from  30  to  36  pounds  of  feed 
per  100  birds  per  day.  As  we  get  into 
the  late  winter  and  spring,  they  should 
be  eating  around  60%  mash  and  40% 
grain,  or  possibly  more  if  high  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  maintained.  However,  ii, 
will  depend  on  the  balance  of  the  feec 
you  are  using,  and  you  will  do  well  to 
check  this  over  with  your  feed  dealer, 
and  follow  his  directions  for  the  feed 
you  are  using. 


Maybe  you 
wouldn’t  think 
it  mattered 
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All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Bleed  Tested.  Order  direct  front 
I  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

I  Satisfaction  and  Safa  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.—  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’Is 
Will  .Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100 
White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G'e  A  Mat’s  13.00 
Barred  White  and  Buff  Bocks...  15.00 
New  Hampsh’s  &  Rock-Bed  Cross  15.00 
Special  Grade  A  New  Hampshires  18.00 
Heavy  Assorted — Broiler  Chicks  .  S.TO  - 

Sexliig  guaranteed  95%  correct.  „Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100 

$20.00 

25.00 

20.00 

20.00 

25.00 

16.00 


100 

$3.00 

5.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

8.00 


BUT — since  food  intake  affects 
production,  ample  feeder  space 
(4Vi"  per  bird)  is  really  necessary. 

Coupled  with  the  amount  the  bird  eats,  is 
the  food  value  in  the  ration.  The  better  the 
feed  the  more  “egg  makings”  the  hen  gets 
from  the  amount  she  can  or  will  eat.  In 
LAY  or  BUST  the  rich  food  value,  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins,  is  carefully  balanced  to 
stimulate  your  birds  into  high  production. 
We  invite  you  to  judge  LAY  or  BUST  by 
the  extra  eggs  in  your  nests. 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co* 

Buffalo  7#  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mosf* 


MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


WHITE^iOCK 

“  c“,55£*15.00  100 


BBUmcmHER'S  [Him 


Casli  or  C.O.D.  Unsesed  Pits.  Ckls. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested 

I.argo  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Loghonis. .  .$11.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Rock-Bed  C’s  12.00  16.00  I2.W 

New  Hampshires  . 

Heavy  Mixed.  $10—100.  P.  P.  Prepaid.  Free  Catalog. 

Baumgardner’s  Hatcheryg  Box  R#  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ATWOOD'S  NEW  HA>rPSHIRES.  from  one  of  origi¬ 
nal  strains,  under  K.  O.  P.  supervision  in  State— 
ileveloned  to  near  perfection  for  famous  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  characteristics.  B.  0.  P.  Cockerel  chicks— regu¬ 
lar  grade  chicks— which  we’re  proud  to  guarantee. 

Reserve  yours  now.  Write  for  price  list. 
ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM,  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 

XTcnr  tIkllDCUIDCC  Family-bred  for  llvabilUy, 

11  tW  tlAnirijnlRljiJ  and  broiler  production. 

Pullorum  Clean,  Alton  Van  Wagner.  Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 


Pullets  Are  Molting 

We  have  some  excellent  looking  pul¬ 
lets  that  were  laying  well  but  suddenly 
stopped.  Can  you  suggest  a  change  in 
feeding  to  bring  them  back  into  pro¬ 
duction?  A  few  appear  as  if  they  are 
starting  to  molt.  Is  it  normal  for  young 
pullets  to  molt,  and  will  it  last  as  long 
as  a  regular  molt?  Will  production  stop 
until  the  molt  is  completely  over?  J.  L 

Your  pullets  are  probably  in  a  molt. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  pullets  to  molt 
in  November  and  December  and  after, 
when  they  slow  up  in  production,  some 
will  go  broody.  It  will  take  about  90  to 
110  days  if  these  birds  go  through  a  com¬ 
plete  molt.  However,  if  they  only  molt 
their  body  feathers,  they  may  get  back 
into  production  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Feed  these  birds  as  though  they  were 
laying  and  get  as  much  feed  as  possi¬ 
ble  into  them.  This  may  shorten  their 
rest  period. 

Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 


WRITE  ROCKS 

Ideal  for  beauty. 
High  egg  production 
and  meat  qualities 

Our  White  Rocks  make 
excellent  dressed  fowl, 
broilers  and  roosters — easy 
to  dress.  And  for  eggs — 
our  own  flock  production 
average  is  over  200  eggs 
per  bird. 

7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  White  Bocks  are  remarkably  disease- 
resistant.  Mortality  is  very  low. 

FE.CTHEBLAND  CHICKS  are  famous  for  their 
vitality,  quick  growth  and  development,  rapid 
feathering  and  early  maturity.  Just  the  chicks 
for  YOUR  war-time  production  and  profits.  Write 
for  folder  and  plan  to  order  early.  Demand  is 
heavy.  Write  today. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 


BOX  R 


SUDBURY.  MASS. 


JOSEPH 


fOLMAH 


TO  MAY  1st 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOL  MAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY.  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALISE  .  ONE  BREED. 
QNB  OSABE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dgpt  F 

ROCKLAHD 

MASS. 


^  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Bach  Up  Year  Profits  j 

leitli  C 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  * 

The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtestetk  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y 


OHIO^U.  S.  APPROVED 

tVhlte  Rocks.  New  Hampshire  Beds,  Bock-Bed  Hy¬ 
brids.  BkigUsh  White  Leghorn  Chicks  at  attractive 
prices.  One  grade  and  one  price  for  each  breed  and 
a  square  deal  for  every  cuatomer. 

Wellington  Chick  Hatchery,  Wellington.  Ohio 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  "190%  Idve  Delivery 
1945  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100 

tVhite  Leghorns  . *)?■?? 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  11.50 

Black  Minorcas  . 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  ....  I4.W 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  16.00 

N.  H.  Beds  .  io-OO 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed,  $12.50-100;  Mixed 
guar.,  $10.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 


$22.50 

20.50 

24.00 

18.00 

20.00 

20.00 


Per  100 
$  4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
14.00 
15.00 
14.00 
no  sex 
steady 


1151*  of  ’prorperous'  pouitrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post 
Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  l-®*f*®**  o effS'A  ^^*'®*^* 
BOX  49,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


lOO 

100 

100 

Pits. 

Str. 

Ckls. 

1  9.50 

$19.00 

$  4.00 

11.50 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

16.50 

12.50 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

6.00 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid 

Large  Eng.  Wiite  Leghorns..... - 

Barred  Rocks  .  I  •  -50 

White  Books  and  K.  1.  Beds...  12.00 
Special  N.H.  Beds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00 
Sp’l  Book-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Writ® 

Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Rox  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  largo  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
— to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks — to  develop  and  6wn  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBaRP  FARMS, 


•^outstanding  vigor,  fast,uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 

Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy-meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12#  Walpole^  N,  H# 


STABLISHED-1910 


CHICKS  With  a  REPUTATION 


FROM  PULLORUM  TESTED  NEW  ENGLAND  BREEDERS 

Rcdbird  Farm  blood  is  found  in  thousands  of  heavy  producing  flocks  throughout  the  Eastern  TTnlted 
States.  Back  of  the  Chicks  you  buy  here  is  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  a  single  ideal — breeding  better 
and  still  better  strains  of  poultry. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  FIRST 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


4  WEEKS  ON  PRINCIPAL  MATINGS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Good  New  Harapshires  are  hard  to  find.  Here 
are  some  of  New  England’s  best.  Good  for  both 
meat  and  eggs.  . 

WHITEilEGHORNS 

liarge-tj'pe  birds  that  lay  big  eggs.  Our  own  strain, 
developed  through  trap  nesting  and  pedigreeing. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS — For  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters 
SEXING— 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed.  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  allowed  until  February  1st 
AVrite  today  for  Free  Folder,  Price  List  and  Discount  Proposition. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Our  original  strain,  ofllclal  egg  records  up  to  334 
eggs.  Largo  egg  size.  Persistent,  non-broody 
layers. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Top  Mating  consists  of  225-240  egg  hens,  mated 
with  pedigree  cockerels  from  240-260  egg  dams. 


34Z  ^CS-3ia.05 PtsJ 


This  Douglaston  bird  at  Western  New  York  Egg  Laying  Test  had  the 
highest  record  of  all  birds,  all  breeds,  all  tests  for  1944 — also  third 
highest  official  record  for  all  time. 

Our  R.  I.  Reds  are  backed  by  15  years  of  Intensive  breeding,  culling, 
trap-nesting,  participation  in  all  laying  tests  and  progeny  breeding.  All 
breeders  tube  tested  for  pullorum.  Unusual  chicks,  that  promise  steady 
production  of  BIG  eggs. 

ORDER  EARLY — you  earn  present  low  prices,  also  priority  on  delivery. 
Reds,  Crosses,  Seied  or  Unsexed.  Catalog  gladly  mailed  on  request. 


ROUTE  3 
FUIM  PUIASKI,  N.  Y. 


;douglastoi 

r 

M 

R.I.REDSaCR0SSESl 

WRITE 
■OD  AY 


BABY  CHICKS 
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Surging  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  quiet  full  lea¬ 
thering.  Remorkoble  livability  Outslonding  egg 
stroins.  low  prices.  Hatches  every  week.  Pullo- 
rutn  (B.W.0.1  Free.  STARTED  PUUETS,  4  weeks; 

6  weeks;  8  weeks,-  almost  reody-to-loy  oges.  All 
grown  under  floor  brooders  for  rugged  develop¬ 
ment  and  superb  health.  CAPONS;  lorge,  healthy, 
well  feathered,  olmost  completely  brooded 


REDS:  NEW  HAM  PS  , 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS' 
CROSSES-  —  - 


ISTARTED 

CAPONS 

|6  COST  lESS 

than  day-old  turkeys 


BIG  DISCOUNTS  on  eorly  orders.  Send  lor  FREE 
catalog  ond  lOW  prices  on  BIG  PROFIT  opportunities. 


Baby  Cockerels 
Heavy  jg  per  100 
Ass’t  **  postpaid 

PHONE 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS  »  7l  6  P  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hortford  8,  Conn.  a.5noH 


II 


a  LGER 

Golden  Hamps 


An  Extra-Profit  Strain 
lof  Pure  New  Hampshires 

Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Bred  to  the  New  Hampshire  color,  a  rich 
golden  buff.  Broilers  and  roasters  grow 
fast,  feather  well,  “no  barebacks,’’  say 
customers.  Dress  out  beautifully.  As 
layers.  Golden  Hamp  pullets  do  them¬ 
selves  proud,  producing  large-size  eggi. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

On  Chicks  First  Three  Weeks 

Over  9,000  breeders  on  our  own  farms  are 
busy  turning  out  large  rich  brown  eggs  for 
^  A  ^  our  incubators.  Reserve 
your  Chicks  early  and 
make  sure  of  getting 
Golden  Hamp  quality. 

Write  for  Free  Folder 
and  Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

T^ade-Mark  R^g.  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


BURNS’  DAY  OU)  RED  CHICKS,  109%  PanHenter 
strain:  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Hampton*s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  uyl;^^ 

Healthiest  breed.  No  cannibalism.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey 


The  WINNING  HABIT 

Is  Bred  into  Our  Reds 

Through  many  years  and  in  widely  different 
clunatcs,  Warren  pens  have  won  national  recogni¬ 
tion  at  official  Laying  Tests. 

FOURTH  FARMINGDALE  SWEEPSTAKE 

For  the  fourth  time  in  six  years,  our  1943-44  pen 
“A.  '■a^ed  First  High  Pen 

All  Breeds.  Other  1943-44  Farmingdale  winnings 
were  First  High  Red  Hen,  and  five  out  of  the 
first  six  high  Red  Hens. 

AWARDS  AT  OTHER  TESTS 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK— Third  High  Red  Pen 
and  Second  High  Red  Hen. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Third  High  Red  Pen. 

PASSAIC  (N.  J.) — ^High  Red  Pen  and  High 
Red  Hen. 

HUNTERDON  (N,  J.)— High  Red  Pen  and 

High  Red  Hen. 

MISSOURI— Second  High  Heavy  Breed  Pen. 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

16  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  REACTOR 
R.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.-U.  S.  K.  O.  P. 
males  from  240-341  egg  dams. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred)— sired  by  Barred  Bock 
males  from  R.  O.  P.  strain. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  1945  PRICE  LIST. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Maw. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


[  Inside  the  Poultry  House 

It  has  been  an  interesting  experiment 
to  us,  this  matter  of  light  in  poultry 
houses.  One  of  our  laying  houses  is  a 
large  hog  house  which  we  remodeled  on 
the  inside.  It  has  a  row  of  windows 
at  the  top  and  four  windows  in  the 
sloping  roof  ceiling,  but  we  felt  that  in 
the  winter  it  didn’t  allow  the  light  in 
that  the  birds  needed.  So  we  took  the 
windows  from  our  brooder  house  and 
instiled  them  on  the  south  side  of  the 
laying  house  to  give  more  light,  leav¬ 
ing,  them  there  until  time  to  use  the 
brooder  house  again. 

Last  winter  when  I  heard  that  feed¬ 
ers  should  be  set  north  and  south  so 
that  the  light  fell  on  them  more,  and 
that  chickens  would  then  consume 
more,  thus  being  better  producers,  I 
wondered  why  I’d  never  thought  of 
this  myself.  I  soon  found  that  it  pays 
to  set  feeders  where  it  is  more  light 
and  not  in  dark  corners. 

It  has  seemed  to  us,  however,  that 
this  is  not  true  of  the  nests  for  layers. 
Hens  like  a  dark  location  for  their 
nests,  and  we  think  that  to  have  them 
too  light  encourages  hens  to  eat  eggs 
once  they  get  started.  Perhaps  we  are 
wrong  about  that  but  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  about 
this  matter  of  light.  Certainly  it  en¬ 
courages  greater  food  consumption  and 
thus  greater  production,  but  we  won¬ 
der  if  perhaps  it  does  not  sometimes 
contribute  to  cannibalism.  When  there 
is  a  real  outbreak  of  cannibalism  in 
the  flock,  it  always  helps  to  darken  the 
laying  house  considerably. 

Last  fall,  we  installed  a  straw  loft  in 
our  laying  house  to  make  the  hen 
house  warmer  and  to  cut  down  on 
drafts  and  cold.  Since  any  other  form 
of  insulation  was  impossible,  this  did 
the  trick  even  though  it  was  a  lot  bf 
work.  We  went  over  both  laying  houses 
carefully,  doing  needed  repair  work, 
and  mending  where  necessary.  Using 
poultry  wire,  we  made  a  straw  insula¬ 
tion  on  the  outside  of  one  poultry 
house  that  had  no  windbreak  to  pro¬ 
tect  it.  The  straw  banking  was  about 
four  feet  high,  and  was  used  on  three 
sides.  It  was  not  needed  on  the  south 
side  where  the  windows  were.  This 
sort  of  protection  has  its  drawbacks, 
for  if  you  have  a  lot  of  rat  trouble, 
it  would  serve  as  a  harbor  for  the  rats, 
and  it  is  also  a  fire  hazard.  Care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  check  i  gainst  any 
danger  from  fires,  and  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  spring.  Neither  of  our 
poultry  houses  so  insulated  had  any 
frozen  waterers,  even  during  bitter  cold 
weather. 

We  always  keep  rat  populations 
down,  and  have  had  very  little  trouble 
in  that  direction.  We  have  feed  stored 
in  one  laying  house  in  a  partitioned-off 
corner,  but  we  have  found  that  it  pays 
to  keep  the  feed  stored  in  several  large 
tin  lard  containers.  These  containers 
are  large  enough  to  hold  two  sacks  of 
feed  at  one  time.  We  bought  them  in 
pre-war  times.  They  have  tight  fitting 
lids.  At  the  first  sign  of  any  rats,  we 
plug  up  any  holes  we  see,  use  traps 
and  red  squill.  Rats  are  smart  and 
usually  not  easy  to  get,  but  constant 
warfare  will  make  your  place  unpopu¬ 
lar.  I  have  always  been  one  of  those 
people  who  firmly  believe  that  rat 
populations  decide  to  move  on  when 
they  are  constantly  kept  after.  Mice 
are  often  a  nuisance,  but  they’re  far 
from  as  smart  as  rats  and  much  more 
easily  gotten  rid  of.  b.  p. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 
ROCK -RED 

AMO 

RED-ROCK  (ROSSES 


They  re  BRED  under  a  long-time  program  from  out¬ 
standing  matings— BRED  to  be  profit-makers.  That 
means  large  eggs  almost  from  the  start,  highest 
oommerclal  quality,  with  flock  averages  of  over  200 
eggs  each  I  Healthy,  lively  chicks  that  develop 
quickly.  Excellent  livability  and  feathering. 
Breeders  are  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Hatches  year  round.  Orders  yours  now. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 

Box  R,  Middletown,  New  York 


Wayside  Fan 

R.  I.  REDS 

This  is  our  19th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  R.  I.  Reds.  4,000 
blood  tested  breeding  birds  ail  on  our  own 
farm.  Our  birds  have  given  a  high  rate  of 
production  and  entire  satisfaction  to  a  host  of 
customers  throughout  the  East  and  South.  They 
have  also  made  very  excellent  records  in  Official 
Egg  Laying  contests  witli  individual  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  This  is 
the  kind  of  stock  you  must  have  in  these 
uncertain  times. 

STRAIGHT  RUN  CHICKS,  SEXEO  PULLETS 
and  SEXEO  COCKERELS  AVAILABLE 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


FEATURES 


REDS 

CROSSES  & 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


LIVABILITY 

•GROWTH  ^  ^  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
PROniirTIrtN  I  ...  .  that  Mayo’s 

I  ®'^®  hunt  for  profits.  Sclen- 

PULLORUM  I  tific  breeding  during  the  past  nine 
/'ll. AM  I  lot  rapid  growth,  even  feath- 

vliCAn  I  ering  and  egg  production.  Mas#. 
-  •  ..  Pullorum  Clean.  Order  now 

for  1945  deliyery.  Free  catalog. 

JAMES  D.  N.  MAYO.  Box  R,  B0X80R0,  MASSl 


ITradt-Name  Rtg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

NO  SUBSTITUTE 
for  Spizzerinktum 

iTOe  surplus  vitality  bred  into  Chrlstla 
atrains  has  never  been  successfully 
duplicated.  Get  the  genuine. 

I00“/o  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Write  for  New  Catalog  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTRY.  FARMS.  Box  60.  Kingston,  N.H. 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Eleetrie  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  109-  100  100 

Largo  Type  White  Leghorns. .  .$12.00  $22.00  $4.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14. OO 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  13.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRIOB  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  (JUALI'TY. 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCnON. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN,  R.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Madison  Sq.  Garden  Show 

The  first  poultry  show  was  held  in 
the  old  Madison  Square  Garden  in  1889, 
It  was  continued  annually  until  13 
years  ago,  but  last  December  was  re¬ 
newed.  This  year’s  attendance  was 
considerably  larger  than  ever  before; 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  31,  approximately  5,000 
admissions  were  received.  The  show 
was  held  for  five  days,  from  Dec.  28 
through  Jan.  1. 

The  Grand  Championship  awards  in 
the  various  classes  included:  English, 
Single  Comb  Buff  Orphington  hen, 
entry  of  Fred  W.  Lorenz,  Meriden, 
Conn.;  Mediterranean,  Single  Comb 
Buff  Leghorn  pullet,  entry  of  George 
W.  Rex,  Slatesdale,  Pa.;  Best  Bird  of 
all  other  varieties  in  this  group  was 
won  by  a  Mottled  Houdan  cock,  entry 
of  Edward  MacAvoy,  Troy,  N.  Y.  In 
the  American  Classes,  Large  Fowl,  the 
Best  Bird  of  the  show  was  won  by  a 
White  Rock  Cockerel,  entry  of  Ray¬ 
mond  T.  Smith,  Golf,  Ill.  Bantams: 
Modern  Game  Black  Red  cock,  entry 
of  W.  W.  Hepburn,  Pennington,  N.  J.; 
Old  English  Black  Red  Cock,  entry  of 
Harold  Wallace,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Clean 
Legged  Bantam  Silver  Seabright  hen, 
entry  of  Walter  McNeil,  Beverly,  Mass.; 
Feather  Legged  Bantam  Buff  Cochin 
cockerel,  entry  of  Herschel  Herster, 
Niantic,  Conn.  Water  Fowl:  Rouen 
drake,  entry  of  Fullington  Bros.,  Hol¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Turkeys:  Bronze  yearling 
tom,  entry  of  Mae  Kager,  Rodman, 
N.  Y. 

The  President  of  the  show  is  Fred 
Huyler,  Gladstone,  N.  J.;  and  the  Sec.- 
Treas.  is  E.  Himmelberger,  Westfield, 
N.  J.  The  board  of  directors  voted  to 
hold  the  show  again  next  year  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time  of  year. 
There  was  a  total  of  3,000  entries  in  this 
year’s  show. 


The  Chick#  With  th#  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  iTltb  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Barred  Rocks.  “Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


MOUL'S 


HAMPSHIRES 


^  - 

Product  of  21  year#  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  Improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R.  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Get  the  facts  about  quality  ghltkt  fioa  Mt  M  tkt 

original  sources  of  the  breed.  Also  Barred  Croig 
chicks.  Write  for  Prices  and  early  order  discounts. 


HAYES  FARM,  BOX  R,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


T 


LEGHCRNS 

BARRED  ROCKS 


'breeding 


Quality  Chirks  Bred  109%  Pullorum 

Especially  for  Pro-  Jtlklr  Free  Cliicks  with 

duction  Profits.  ^  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.Y. 


Golden  Muscat  Grapes 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters  of  immense  size, 
up  to  2  lbs.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


MAKEGREAT  LAYERS 


You  get  more  than  fine  chicks  when  you 
%\  deal  with  WENE  CHICK  FARMS. 

Elmer  Wene’s  experience  covering  over  jf* 

,i'l  3  <)uaner  centuty  as  one  of  America’s  leaders  in 
agriculture  is  available  to  you.  This  experience  covers 
|||tf  many  years  as  President  of  national  and  state  agri* 

J//M  cultural  organizations.  This  is  one  of  the  features  of 

’S  BIG  3,  which  includes:  ^ 

WENE'S  SERVICE  &  POSTWAR  PROFITS  PLAN  TO 
START  IN  1945  How  should  you  plan  now  to  protect  your  pwt- 
war  income?  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  East’s  first  egg  auction, 
and  with  many  years  experience  working  with  broiler  producers  in 
America’s  largest  broiler-raising  area,  E.  H.  Wene  can  advise  you. 
Write  today  for  details.   


points  at  the  Western 
New  York,  Storrs  and 
Georgia  contests.  For  MlliiahMiUHay 
1944  we  had  first  and  second  high  pens, 
all  breeds,  at  Georgia;  first  and  second 
high  Leghorn  pens  at  Storrs;  fourth  high 
pen  all  breeds  at  Western  New  York.  We 
also  had  high  Leghorn  hen  for  the  U.  S., 
342  eggs;  371.35  points.  All  these  birds 
were  bred  and  raised  on  our  own  farm. 

let  Babcock  Breeding  Help 
You  Get  Better  Production 

Babcock  breeding  offers  genuine  flock  im¬ 
provement  to  the  poultry  raiser  who  wants 
good  egg  size,  vigor  and  real  laying  abil¬ 
ity.  We  are  usually  sold  out  early.  Place 
orders  now  to  be  sure  of  delivery  this 
spring.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


WENFS  NEW  ECONOMY  PLAN  Without  paying  any  more 
than  you  expeaed  to  spend  for  just  any  chicks,  you  can  enjoy  the 
profits  from  Wene’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks — grand-daughters  of  200-300 
egg  hens  laying  top-market-grade  eggs.  Four  matings  at  competitive 
prices.  Bloodtested. 


Are  you  raising  the  BEST  POS¬ 
SIBLE  BREED  for  your  purpose? 
Our  experience  with  many  of 
America’s  largest  commercial 
poultryroen  is  available  in  helping 
you  decide.  Write  us,  stating  why 

you  raise  chickens,  number  and  breed 
you  raise.  Wc  will  give  you  benefit  of 
our  quartcr-century's  experience. 


WENFS  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS  with  FREE  REPLACE¬ 
MENT  GUARANTEE  So  rigid  is  Wene’s  Health  Breeding  Pro¬ 
gram  that  Super-X  (U.  S.  PuUorum  Tested  and  Approved)  Chicks 
are  replaced  without  a  penny  charge  if  lost  any  time  during  the  first 
14  day  danger  period.  Wene  hatches  year  around,  6,000,000  annual 
capacity  of  following  Extra-Profit  Chicks  and  PULLETS' _ — _ 

Soedalty  CROSS  BREEDS 


Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
35  years’  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years. 


HEAVY 


hen  breeder 

A  WH.UGHORNS 


WENEWYAN-ROCKS,  BR^- 
ROCKS  —  exclusive  WbNL 
developments  for  the  premium 
broiler,  fryer,  roaster  and  capon 
trade,  as  weU  as  the  producer  of 
brown  eggs  for  select, 

markets.  WENE  cross  LEG- 
HORN-MINORCAS  for jBe  ex¬ 
clusive  TOP-GRADE  WHITE 
egg  trade. wene  RED-ROCKS 
for  meat  or  eggs,  crossed  from 


birds.  Just  the  right  cross  for  egg  farmers. 
97%  sex  guarantee.  Also  New  Hatgtoshire- 
Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast”growth 
for  excellent  meat.  Postcard  brings  35th  An¬ 
nual  Catalog.  Special  offers. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Wene  Super-X 
White  Rock,  New 
Hampshire,  Barred 
Red,  U.  S.  N.  I.  Cer^ed  brew¬ 
ers,  mated  with  R.O.P.  Mal^ 
Eggs  set  average  25-30  or.  per 
doz.  Foremost  egg  laymg  contest 
proved  blood  lines.  Other  hea^ 
breed  chicks  include  White  Wyan- 
Wh.  Giants. 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov-  9^Pw|lffOUi 
ing  themselves  real  profit  RBMEPII 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead’’  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  PuUorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25/  Winterport/  Maine 


RgliableRcdsRuqggdRocks 


dottes,  Jersey 


our  finest  matings, 


Mass.*U.S.-Pullorum  Clean 

^  All  Chicks  from  our  own  Breeders. 

The  Profit  Making  Strain  because 
they  are  Pedigree  Bred  and  Progeny 
Tested  for  Highest  Production  of  Large 
Eggs — Livability — Rapid  Growth.  Reds, 
Sex-Links,  Barred  Crosses.  Superior 
Chicks  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Write  for  information  and  order  early! 


in  addition  to  Wene’s  Money-Saving  Plan. 

^^P**^***^M*n*»^W*****w  Write  today  for  details  and  FREE  CATALOG. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS/  Box  B-3,  .  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


RALPH  H.  HALL,  Brimfield,  Mass 


CHOOSE  YOUR  CHICKS 
from  Garrison’s  Catalog 


Think  of  owning  chicks  directly  descended  from 
World’s  Record  stock.  You  don't  gamble  with  breeding 
like  this,  because  Schwegler’s  “Thor-0- Bred’’  chicks 
have  the  bred-in  ability  to  make  good.  All  flocks  are 
headed  by  males  directly  descended  from  200  to  324  egg 
record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  females  are 
2  to  S'  years  old — insures  you  stronger  chicks  with 
greater  livability.  Decide  now  to  raise  breeding  like 
this — costs  no  more,  but  pays  so  much  better. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  &.  FREE  CATALOG 
Breeding  like  this  sells  fast,  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  'World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits.  Catalog  explains  fully.  Get  It  today  and  then 
act — you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Homo  of 


4  profitable  crosses;  6  great  breeds — higher  liva¬ 
bility — profits  in  meat,  eggs  or  both.  No  wwider 
our  customers  say  our  chicks  are  tops!  SEND  FOR 
CATALOG  TODAY!  MAKE  YOUR  RESERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  LATE  WINTER— EARLY  SPRING. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON,  CROSS  SPECIALIST 
17  E.  COMMERCE  ST.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


IT  PAYS 


RANGE  SHELTERS 


“Thor- 0- Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  ^  *  * 

A  sturdy  attractive  shelter  you 
will  be  proud  to  own.  Disas- 
semble  for  storage  over  win- 
^  Shipping  wt.  150  lbs.  We 
have  brooders,  feeders, 
etc.  See  our  complete  chick 
raising  outfit  for  farmers  and 
suburban  poulti'y  keepers. 

Boohor  Etjuipment  Co.,M.C.28  Niles  Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio 


t«  buy  your  ehieks  from  a 
Orwder.  And  It  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


NEW  YORK  U.S.R.0.P 

AND 

N.Y.U.S.  CERTIFIED 


SHELLENGERGER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Sired  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  Jan.,  Feb,,  JIarch  and  April  delivery.  Straight 
Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Free  Catalog  and 
Prices  will  be  sent  on  request.  Send  card  today. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34,  Richfield,  Pennsylvania 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red-Rock  and  Cornish-Red  crosses:  Straight  Run,  $11. 
100  I’ullct  Chicks,  $18.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Circular, 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S— Bought  by  more 
people  every  year,  because  they  are  rich  in  Hanson, 
Ghostley,  Kauder  and  Barron  breeding;  3210  wing- 
banded  cockerels  purchased  from  R.  O.  P.  and  R.  O.  P. 
candidate  matings  in  1944  head  our  Master  Bred 
"AAAA”  Mating  for  1945.  4  years  Eamesway  service, 
98%  to  100%  pullet  guarantee.  Triple  inspected 
chicks.  Also  White,  Barred  Hocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers 
and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  big  32-page  catalog. 
Lemmcn  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04-K,  Holland,  Mich. 


Large  Laying  Leghorns.  This 
Year  have  only  the  best.  Write 
to  us  before  you  buy. 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — ^Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  5,  Trumansburg,  N.Y 


Unsexed  Pits. 


Hatches  ilonday  and  Thursday 
I.argo  Eng.  White  l.reghorns. , , 

Rr  &  W.  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds.. 

New  Hampshire  Beds  AAA... 

Rock — Red  Cross  AAA . . . . 

H.  Mixed  $10 — 100.  H.  Broiler  Chicks,  no  Sex.  Guar. 
$9.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  1>.  Our  AAA 
Chicks  are  from  N.  H.  and  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pul- 
lorum  clean  Breeders  and  are  practically  Non-Broody, 
Lays  well.  Feathers  and  grows  fast  with  good  Liva¬ 
bility.  95%  Guarantee  on  Sexed  I'ullets.  98%  Liva¬ 
bility  on  Chicks  for  first  two  weeks. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


3«o5  Y«ar  LAYERS 


Are  you  a  "pullet  year-erf"  Do 

your_ profits  "peter  out”  after  the 

first  year?  Do  YOU  absorb  all  .^r 

"growing"  costs  year  after  year, 

because  your  stock  can’t  take  it? 

Don’t  waste  your  time  and  feed  ag 

on  "one-year  spurts." 

^arhurst  hens  are  CONSIST- 
ESTLY  high  average!  Vineland  records  prove  our 
birts  produce  profitably  for  2  to  5  years.  Of  31  pens 
entered  by  others,  our  pen  (3  to  5  year  old  hens)  out- 
layed  all  but  5  pens.  Our  breeding  males  cotne  from 
hens  with  life  time  records  of  470  to  943  eggs.  Our 
Hunterdon  pen  has  a  200-egg  average  over  a  5-year 
period.  Our  folder  tells  full  story.  It*s  FREE  and 
well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  PuUorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y, 


"  WALCK  CHICKS  ™ 

Nino  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  In  our  FREIE  CAT. 

„  L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■■Box  R  •  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA-Hi 


OFFICIAllY  PULLORUM  TESTED 

STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou- 
sands  available — reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds,  also 
^  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000  various  ages,  day  old 
and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production,  full 
of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future  profits  for  you. 
BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 
Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owmer 

OX  R,  PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  PuUorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


T'vi.x-lac.o'y 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasts.  White  Hollands — Bourbon 
Reds.  Available  NOW!  For  immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Get  your  free  copy  of  our  big  21  page  Turkey  Growers 
Guido  and  Handbook.  Write  Today! 

THE  2EELAND  HATCHERY,  Zealand,  Michigan 


New  Hampshires 
White  Leghorns 
R.  1.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Crosses 
AVhite  Rocks 


By  Lucas 

Bred  for  livability,  fast  growth  and  high  produc¬ 
tion,  which  means  "real  profits"  for  you. 
EVERY  BBOSEDER  U.aR.O.P.  SIRED 
AND  PTILLORUM  CLEAN. 

Demand  win  be  heavy  for  quality  chicks  this  year. 
Send  for  prices  NOW. 

lUCAS  POULTRY  FARM,  CASTANEA,  PA 


BH  Bronze  and  VTiito  Holland.  Extra  large,  Turkey 
Poults  for  sale  each  week.  Order  early. 

WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  lA’hlto  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


QUINTUPLET  APPLES 


White  Runners,  Jfammoth  Peklns,  Catalog  FREE, 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  I,  Drifting,  Penna. 


Bearing  5  different  kinds,  all  on  the 
same  tree.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y, 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  New  York 


Make  More 

WITH 


UsOP  CHICKS 


FREE  Analysis 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


U.  S.  N.  J.  APPROVED 


BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 


OWN  [HICKS fromBREEDINCu 

has  made  us 


SCHWEQLER'S 

HATCHERY 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kieinfeltersville,  Pa, 


TRUTT’S  B 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMS  Chhks 


Raise  better  chicks 
in  ’45— with  breed-  ^ 

ing  that  cuts  your  ewenv 

costs  of  egg  and  meat  K  V  B  K  I 

production  —  better  re-  ^ 

turns  from  your  feed  BAG  Os 

and  labor.  Kach  year 

we  improve  the  efflci-  FEED 

ency  of  our  breeding  ■ 

stock  with  pedigree 

males  from  R.  O.  P.  ^  ^  -  » 

breeding  birds.  Tliis  year’s  chicks  reflect  our  16  years  of 
steady  breeding  improvement.  Every  breeding  bird  indi¬ 
vidually  selected,  legbanded  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Penna.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  IN  OUR 
^'MASTER-MATED'^  MATINGS 

During  the  past  two  years  our  purchases  of  pedigreed 
males  from  R.O.P.  dams — also  hatching  eggs  from  B.O.P. 
breeders  for  improving  the  value  of  Pennsylvania  Farms 
Master-Mated”  chicks  amounted  to  $16,185.55.  The 
breeder’s  detailed  record  of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on 
file  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Brief 
specifications  are  given  here — complete  details  in  our 
catalog. 

. 200  to  338  egg  background 

fJEW  HAMPSHIRES  . 200  to  302  egg  background 

white  rocks  . 201  to  317  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 202  to  303  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  294  egg  background 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  .  .  for 
ordering  early 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels 


THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-Hocks  (sex- 
-’**  linked  egg  cross),  Rock-Hamps 
.  (barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 

Since-’it  helps  us  as  well  as  you  if  you  Deghorns  (white  egg 

book  your  order  well  in  advance,  we  offer  cross), 

a  money-saving  discount.  Details  of  dis-  _  _ 

count  as  well  as  low  prices  sent  with  r  1 

catalog.  w..  J  Supervised 

Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


FREE  CATALOG 


Drop  us  a  card  today  for 
your  copy.  Contains  facts 
on  kind  of  breeding  that 
gets  more  eggs  and  meat 
from  every  bag  of  feed — 
and  cuts  your  costs. 


tsWTHUPIWVWtD^WWQArtrwOTimBCWO??^ 

Pennsylvnnio  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  lewistown.  Pa. 


;urpee*s 

GAL _ 

Strikingly  veined  and  a 
variegated,  in  gorgeous 


'25« 


reds,  greens  and  whites. 

No  two  alike.  Unique  as 
house  plants;  effective 
in  garden  shade.  Start  early.  Order 
,  NO  W.  3  Bulbs25c;  15  for  $1,  postpaid. 
,  Burpee’sSeedandBulbCatalo^Free, 

W.  Alice  Burpee  Cos 

679  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flowering 
vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES^  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Feeder  Honse  [Belts  for  CASE  Balers 

CATALAG  FREE. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO-  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


BEAUTIFUL  MAMMO'TH  MINORCAS;  America’s 
greatest  producers  larger  premium  white  eggs.  Free 
colored  catalog  quotes  eggs,  sturdy  chicks,  started 
pullets.  Charles  6.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 


You  can  get  extra  bushels  of  corn 
from  every  acre  this  year  if  you  plant 
Funk  G  Hybrids.  Many  farmers  re¬ 
port  10-acre  yields  from  each  8  acres 
they  plant. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  also  offer  many  other 
features:  vigorous  early  growth,  large 
deep  roots  for  better  standahility  and 
resistance  to  drought  and  windstorm, 
leafier  silage,  easier  husking,  more 
shelled  corn  per  ear  and  increased 
yield  per  acre.  Investigate  today.  Mail 
the  coupon  below. 

UNK© 
HYBRIDS 


VALUABLE  HVBRtO  CORN  BOOK 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 

Box  3rr  Landisville,  Penna. 

Please  send  full  facts  on  Funk  G  Hybrids 
together  with  FREE  Com  Data  Notebook. 


Appointment  of 

A.  L.  DOUGLAS 

Former  Head  Of 

New  York  Turkey  Improvement  Plan 

As  Manager 

Of  McDonald  Farms 

«  «  «  « 

We  are  Members  of 

National  Turkey  Improvement  Plan 

*  4:  4:  * 

We  are  now  taking  orders  for 

TURKEY  POULTS 


McDonald  Farms 

Port  Jefferson  Station/  Long  Island 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


'JL'wenty-eight  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Cir¬ 
cular  FREE.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  lOO  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits 
AA  WHIT®  LEGHORNS..  .$11.00  $20.00 

Wliite  or  Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

New  Hampshires .  13.00 

Less  than  100  add  5c  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

Ckls. 

$3.00 


-HUESTED’S  CHICKS- 

N.  T.-U.  S.  Approved  New  Hampshires,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Crosses, 
all  breeders  officially  Pullorum  tested.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

Huested  Hatchery  (Greene  Co.).  Greenville.  N.  Y. 


^TCMBAR^NCHIg 


macru  vvllii  tudica  ixum  xv»  \7.  x  ,  iiclfa. 

Low  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Cockerels,  $3 
100.  Write  now  for  early  order  discount  and  circular. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Fre« 

(Refer  to  'The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


VA/  a-ix’teci. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y, 


Fancy  QUALI'TT  egg  shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Fancy  Egg  Shippers  mumf  ship'"you\"‘’ eg’yTtJ 

Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  GreenwMi  St..  New  York 


WANTED  BALED  HAY  &  S'rRAW;  Shippers  only. 

A.  M.  TARBELL,  HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Name.„. 


EGGS — brown  and  white — wanted  by  Bonded  Dealer. 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


Address- 
Town . 


Slate. 


Err  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

30  (ioz.  small  or  large  lots,  cheap.  Flats  &  fillers  also. 
2  &  4  doz.  P  P  egg  boxes;  9r  stamps  for  free  sample. 

NEW  JERSEY  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 

48  LEONARD  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY  7.  N.  J. 


I  PUBUSHER’S  DESK  || 

It  is  reported  to  us  that  a  party,  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  A.  A.  Romig,  is  travelling 
through  Pennsylvania  representing  him¬ 
self  as  an  agent  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Several  country  people  have 
sent  in  complaints,  saying  they  gave 
Romig  money  for  subscriptions  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  credit  for  their  remittances.  We 
wish  to  advise  our  readers  that  this 
A.  A.  Romig  is  not  authorized  to  rep¬ 
resent  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  they 
will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  and 
refuse  to  give  him  money  or  orders. 
He  may  work  other  sections  and  we 
hope  readers  will  not  be  taken  in  by 
him. 


We  bought  300  chicks  from  the  De¬ 
posit  Hatchery,  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  last 
spring.  We  lost  10  to  20  at  a  time  until 
215  had  died.  The  hatchery  told  us  to 
keep  count  and  they  would  pay  for  the 
ones  that  died  and  would  send  a  man 
to  look  at  the  ones  left.  They  never 
sent  anyone  and  made  no  settlement 
and  failed  to  answer  our  letters.  They 
sai(i  they  had  disease  in  their  flock  and 
we  feel  they  should  keep  their  word. 

New  York.  F.  D. 

Inasmuch  as  this  hatchery  made  a 
definite  promise  an  adjustment  should 
have  been  made.  However,  hatcheries 
do  not  assume  responsibility  for  chicks 
that  die  after  they  are  received  by  the 
customer.  They  do  guarantee  livability 
and  make  good  for  those  that  are  dead 
on  arrival,  but  claim  it  is  unfair  to  ask 
them  to  assume  responsibility  for  those 
that  die  after  the  customer  receives 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  some  chicks 
die  because  of  inherent  diseases,  but 
hatcheries  claim  chicks  often  die  be¬ 
cause  of  mismanagement  after  receipt 
and  conditions  beyond  anyone’s  control, 
and  it  is  difficult  and  unfair  to  ask  them 
to  make  good  every  time  the  chickens 
die.  Order  your  chicks  from  respon¬ 
sible  houses  and  report  promptly  if  any 
are  dead  on  arrival.  Make  sure  the 
provisions  for  taking  care  of  the  chicks 
are  right.  Good  healthy  stock  in  clean 
quarters  will  respond  to  such  attention. 

In  May,  1944,  I  ordered  sweet  potato 
plants  from  Brown  Farm,  Hawesville, 
Ky.,  enclosing  remittance  with  the 
order.  I  did  not  get  the  plants.  They 
will  not  answer  my  letters.  The  amount 
is  not  much  but  others  should  know 
the  way  Brown  Farms  of  Ky.  do 
business.  c.  J.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  think  this  name  should  be  put  on 
the  record.  No  matter  how  small  an 
order  is  it  calls  for  attention  and  at 
least  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  to  inquiries 
about  it.  A  farmer  places  an  order 
expecting  to  get  his  plants  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  A  delay  not  only  upsets  his 
plans,  but  when  he  realizes  his  ship¬ 
ment  will  not  be  in  time  for  planting, 
it  is  too  late  to  get  the  plants  from 
another  house. 


My  claim  has  been  settled  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  the  Casualty  Company  and 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  part  you  took 
in  this  case  I  could  not  get  even  an 
answer  from  them  until  you  woke  them 
up,  and  the  first  question  the  adjuster 
asked  was,  “Are  you  a  subscriber  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker?"  I  answered 
“Yes,  for  about)  15  years.”  Thank  you, 
for  your  interest  and  help.  J.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

A  truck  did  considerable  damage  to 
fence  and  shrubbery  amounting  to 
about  $100.  The  company  was  insured 
but  there  seemed  unusual  delay  in  mak¬ 
ing  settlement.  We  wrote  the  company 
and  they  assured  us  they  would  have 
their  casualty  company  make  prompt 
settlement,  which  they  did.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  adjuster  appre¬ 
ciated  the  power  of  the  press. 

Received  my  check  for  $100  and  was 
pleasantly  shocked  to  get  it.  I  had  al¬ 
most  given  up  hope,  and  you  certainly 
have  my  gratitude  for  rendering  me 
this  service.  It  would  have  cost  me 
much  more  to  collect  it  myself.  Many, 
many  thanks  and  the  best  of  luck  to 
you  always.  w.  M.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  was  a  bill  for  turkeys  which 
had  hung  fire  for  a  considerable  period, 
with  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  debtor 
to  make  a  payment.  We  wrote  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  and  finally  had  the  ac¬ 
count  collected  by  an  attorney  with 
prompt  results.  We  are  glad  to  have 
been  of  service.  This  was  one  of  the 
cases  where  prompt  action  brought  an 
adjustment  of  the  account. 

Margaret  Michler  reaped  a  nice  liv¬ 
ing  from  a  “lonely  hearts”  marriage 
scheme.  She  got  $31,720  from  10  gulli¬ 
ble  men  in  connection  with  her  scheme. 
She  was  apprehended  and  charged 
with  mail  fraud  and  sentenced  to  serve 
10  years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

We  again  call  the  attention  of  9ur 
readers  to  the  necessity  of  signing 
names  and  addresses  when  writing  us. 
We  have  several  letters  which  we  are 
unable  to  answer  because  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  give  this  information.  Check 
your  letter  before  you  seal  it,  and 
make  sure  that  your  name  and  address 
are  correctly  and  plainly  written. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Baby  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4,50;  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty, 
$12.50;  $24.00  per  hundred,  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  direct.  Hatches  weekly.  Circular  free. 

lOHN  H.  WEED,  6LENW00D  FARM. 
VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY  CllIX 

Special  discount  of  5%  on  orders 
booked  before  Feb.  1.  Write  for 
Catalogue  for  particulars. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rox.New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  All 
Flocks  are  United  States  approved 
and  Maryland  State  bloodtested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Ghestertown,  Md. 


KAUDER'S 


I 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

EVIDENCE  of  the  longevity  and  produc¬ 
tion  bred  into  the  Kauder  strain  of 
Pedigreed  'W'hite  Leghorns  lies  in  the 
prodigious  records  of  Kauder  pens  at  the 
Vineland  Hen  Test: 

1.  In  1944  a  Kauder  pen  established 
a  new  world  record  for  four  years  of 
laying.  Final  score;  11059  points. 

2.  Pour  out  of  five  of  the  four-year  life¬ 
time  pen  records  ever  made  have 

3.  First  five-year  lifetime  pen  ever  en- 
been  establihed  by  Kauder  pens, 
tered  at  any  hen  test — for  1945. 

Write  for  free  52-page  catalog. 

Irving  Kauder,  Box  100,  New  Paitz,  N.Y. 


s 


-^OFi)if/iuTr-asf/o/ic.aD 

^(muTBrnm  Bioomm 


106%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 


>t.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls, 

100 

100 

100 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$  4.00 

12.00 

22.00 

6.00 

12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

11.00 

16.00 

9.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

CAIN  CHIOS 

Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain’s  snappy  chicks. 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  B.  I.  Beds, 

Ked-Kock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 

Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 

Write  for  folder,  prices. 

GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100 
Our  30th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS. 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD.  PA, 

ONIAL 15  FIRST 

in  total  number  chicks  sold  be¬ 
cause  of  LOW  PRICES,  HIGH 
QUALITY  and  SERVICE.  All 
leading  breeds,  sexed  or  straight 
run.  BIG  four-color  catalogFREE  1 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 
^ _ Marion,  Ohio 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  BUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  loO  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $20.00  $  4.00 
U.S.  R.O.P.  S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  I2.'00  22.00  6.00 

Bar.  &  Wffiite  Plymouth  Bocks..  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Rock  Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Beds..  13.00  17.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mix .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Large  English  Type 

range  raised  White 
Leghorns,  mated  with 
Males  from  Pedigreed 

_ R.  0.  P.  hens. 

barred  Rocks  and  N.  H.'  Reds.  Straight  run  or 
sexed  chicks.  Catalog  of  farm  and  stock  free. 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE*S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Rr.  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar  &  White  Bocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

Prom  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


OHLS  Big  Value 

BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR 

Order  now  for  Spring  Delivery  so  that  chicks  can 
be  reserved  for  you. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer. 

All  Stock  U.  S. — State  Approved 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Tel.  II  CALLICOON.  N.  Y. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Kapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Reauest. 
Wynoarden  Hatchery  &  Farms.  Box  II,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


^  T  T  E:  I'J'  T  I  o  jnt 

TURKEY  RAISERS 

February  and  March  Poults  available. 
Raise  Early  Poults  this  year  and  cash  in 
on  the  fall  market.  Write  or  wire. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


‘2-4-D,’  the  New  Weed  Killer 

(Continued  from  Page  44) 
during  the  coming  season,  and  specific 
recommendations  and  precautions  will 
be  forthcoming.  At  present,  the  proce¬ 
dure  is  to  use  2-4-D  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  per  thousand  of  water  after  first 
dissolving  it  in  a  carrier  which  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  water.  This  step  is  necessary 
because  2-4-D  is  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  not  soluble  in  water.  The  carrier 
used  is  a  polyethylene  glycol  which 
goes  under  the  trade  name  of  Carbo- 
wax  1500,  and  which  is  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cold  cream  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  For  25  gallons  of  spray, 
314  ounces  of  3-4-D  are  dissolved  in 
one  pound  of  warmed  and  melted  Car- 
bowax  1500.  The  material  can  be  stored 
in  this  way  for  future  use.  Before 
mixing  with  water,  it  should  be  warmed 
and  melted.  It  may  be  stirred  into  a 
gallon  or  two  of  water  and  then  mixed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  25  gallons 
of  water,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  the 
total  amount  of  water  at  once.  If  the 
water  is  warm,  the  material  handles 
better  and  is  more  effective.  Five  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  will  treat  1,000  square 
feet,  or  200  gallons  for  an  acre. 

Early  in  July  of  1944,  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  2-4-D  was  $125!  Quantity 
production  has  since  brought  it  within 
commercial  reach.  Obviously  for  small 
quantities  in  small  packages  for  lawn 
application  and  garden  use,  the  price 
will  be  higher  than  for  large  commer¬ 
cial  use. 

At  all  events,  here  is  one  of  the  new 
developments  which  is  strictly  the  out¬ 
growth  of  scientific  research.  It  is 
something  that  will  be  watched  with 
considerable  intecest  during  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  a  new  principle  in  the 
control  of  weeds  and  thereby  will  at¬ 
tract  much  thinking  and  energy  to  the 
general  problem  of  weed  control.  The 
man  with  the  hoe  will  most  certainly 
be  on  the  alert. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Report 

Secretary  W.  H.  Tomhave,  of  the 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Association, 
announces  in  his  annual  report  that 
new  all-time  highs  were  made  for  the 
breed  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  for  1944.  Registrations  of  57,717 
head  show  a  10  percent  increase,  and 
the  50,925  transfers  represent  a  gain  of 
13  percent.  The  157  sales  held  last  year 
resulted  in  a  76  percent  increase,  and 
dispersed  10,816  head  of  registered 
Angus  cattle  into  47  states. 

A  total  of  1,409  new  members  from  46 
states  joined  the  Association  in  1944. 
W.  Alan  McGregor  of  Andelot  Stock 
Farm,  Worton,  Md.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Julius  G.  Clark,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  was  elected  vice-president. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  $3.25 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller  * .  2.50 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Doumey  .  2.50 

Farmers  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roche  .  2.48 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  IVTien  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
1 1  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issne. 

Tills  department  is  for  tlie  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  comraorcial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

HJILP  AA’anted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  sin¬ 
gle  or  married:  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Ttoute  S-31.  Augusta.  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. _ 

\VO.MEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing,  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Slonteflore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills.  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSES’  helpers,  for  children’s  convalescent  home, 
SO  miles  from  New  York  City;  six  days;  own  room, 
board  and  salary;  experience  not  necessary.  Box  207, 
Chappaqiia,  N.  Y. _ 

UOUSEKEEFEB. — Young  woman,  no  laundry;  nice 
home;  two  In  family;  Now  York  City;  give  age, 
weight,  experience,  BOX  9168.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKERS — DcLaval  machines;  60  cows  three  times 
daily:  stripping  afterwards:  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  write  full  par- 
ticulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms.  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 
ATTENTION,  ex-service  men;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

W’AN’TED — Single,  experienced  barn  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  Brlan-Boru  Farm.  Box 
48.  Harlingen,  N,  J. 

NIGHT  fireman,  dining  room  help,  for  children’s  con¬ 
valescent  home,  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  six- 
day  week,  own  room,  board  and  salary;  no  experience 
necessary.  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y, _ 

PORTERS  and  cleaners;  $30  per  week,  plus  Iti  time 
over  40  hours;  lots  of  overtime:  sick  benefits,  paid 
holidays  and  vacations;  day  or  night  work.  John 
Ueber  Baking  Corporation,  521  West  47th  St.,  New 
York  City. _ 

BHE  MAN;  to  assist  in  extracted  honey  production: 

1.000  colonics;  state  age,  size,  habits,  experience 
and  salary  expected;  season  April  to  November:  board 
and  room  furnished.  Lavem  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training  with  pay  for  ca¬ 
reer  as  Licensed  Attendant  Nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Apply  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline 
46,  Massachusetts. 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  under  50;  li^ht  housework  in 

7-room  modern  home,  2  adults,  1  child;  own  room, 
bath;  good  wages;  no  cooking:  mother  takes  charge  ot 
child;  state  references.  Write  Jirs.  J,  Kovitl,  51 
Chrystie  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  dairy  farm- 
ing;  want  references.  Box  26,  Verona.  New  Jersey. 

MANAGER  on  a  large  turkey  farm;  must  be  very 

competent  on  hatching;  salary  according  to  ability. 
Box  9438,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

GARDENER,  handy  man;  experienced,  middle-aged 

and  married;  permanent  position  on  farm  estate  in 
New  Jersey:  3-roora  unfurnished  bungalow,  $150  a 
, month  and  privileges.  Write,  stating  age  and  experi- 
enco.  Box  9441,  Rural  New-Y^orker.  _ 

MILKERS  wanted;  married;  good  pay;  living  quar¬ 

ters;  Central  New  Jersey.  Address  Box  9454,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE  poultryman  wanted,  to  feed  6000  broilers, 

on  I>ong  Island  farm;  $90,  meals  and  quaiters 
monthly  to  start;  rapid  advancement  if  warranted. 
Write  full  qualifications  first  letter.  Seaver  barm, 
Smlthtown  Branch,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Honest,  middle-aged  housekeeper;  one  in 

family.  P.  O.  Box  604,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

MARRIED  MAN;  either  outside  or  dairy  herd  work; 

good  home  and  wages;  must  be  sober,  steady  worker. 
Box  9458.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WOMAN;  pantry  work;  convalescent  children’s  home; 

30  miles  outside  New  York  City;  full  maintenance. 
Box  207,  Chappaqua,  New  York. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  miikers  and  man  for  dry 

stock  and  breeding  on  certified  dairy:  Graham  school 
training  or  equivalent.  Write,  stating  age,  reference, 
salary.  Box  9465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Expert  Caponizers;  experienced  brooder- 
men;  hatchery  helpers;  fine  environment;  steady 
work,  unlimited  opportunities,  good  pay.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Personnel  Manager,  Connecticut  Valley 
Farms,  716-D.  Burnside.  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. _ 

CAPABLE  woman,  to  keep  house  for  eiderly  couple 
and  semi-invalid  daughter;  simple  cooking,  cleaning; 
opportunity  for  person  desiring  pleasant  home  and 
good  salary.  Write  Mrs.  R.  G.  Fudge,  1023  Acker- 
man  Ave.,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  man,  to  operate  15,000  hen 
breeding  farm  in  Massachusetts.  Box  9474,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MEN  WANTED — Married  or  single,  for  poultry  farm; 

modem  house  for  married  man.  Write  age,  height, 
weight  and  wages  expected.  Box  305,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

WANTED — Ward  maid  for  light  house  cleaning  duties 
and  dishwashing;  not  a  hard  job;  $70  per  month 
and  good  living  conditions.  State  age,  height,  weight 
and  experience  with  application ;  bus  or  train  con¬ 
nections  from  Albany.  Apply  Falrvlew  Hospital,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. _ 

MAN  for  general  farming;  machine  milking;  good 
wages,  Michael  P.  Dolan,  South  Maple  Ave., 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WORKING  farm  manager;  100  acres;  L.  1.;  machine 
operated;  no  livestock;  modem  house;  wife  to  run 
stand  in  summer;  good  wages,  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 
9463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

5IARB1ED  dairy  farmer,  experienced,  with  help,  to 
operate  50-cow  farm  on  wage-share  basis.  Box  9500, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  married  dairy  farmer  and 
hand  milker  on  purebred  Guernsey  farm,  Woodbury. 
Conn.;  $115  per  month,  house  for  small  family,  with 
all  conveniences;  milk,  wood,  electricity  and  garden. 
Box  9518,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — ^Man  to  work  on  farm;  willing  to  board 
himself  and  work  part  or  full  time;  cottage  furnished; 
state  wages  wanted.  Box  9555.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


■ _ NOTICE _ 

Because  of  the  paper  shortage,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  department.  No  advertise¬ 
ments  containing  more  than  40  words, 
including  name  and  address,  will  be 
accepted  for  future  issues. _ 

MIDDIB-AGED  couple  (white),  to  serve  in  home  as 

chauffeur,  houseman  and  cook;  only  two  in  family; 
separate  apartment  for  couple.  Box  9559,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FAMILY  MAN  or  single  man  for  dairy  cattle  farm; 

good  location:  nice  home,  good  pay.  1.  Katz. 
Holtsvllle.  lx>ng  Island. _ 

ELDERBY  MAN  wishes  housekeeper,  over  60;  light 

work,  good  home,  on  farm ;  small  wages.  Peter 
Feldt,  Box  314,  Highland.  N.  Y. _ 

TURKEY  farm  manager  wanted;  experienced  man  for 

management  turkey  farm,  raising  20,000  turkeys  from 
day-old  poults;  no  breeding  or  hatching;  handsome 
salary  and  bonus  participation ;  lovely  living  quarters ; 
'vrite  full  qualifications.  Box  958.5,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Bl'SY  mother  needs  extra  hand  around  house:  small, 

compact  modern  house,  shore  front  community;  two 
children;  will  pay  up  to  $100  per  month,  depending 
upon  exporience."  Write  or  call  A.  M.  Karl,  25  West 
4.5th  St. ;  Bryant  9-1824. 

SINGLE  citizens,  to  work  on  institution  farm;  48-hour 
week;  pay  weekly;  no  milking;  vacations  with  pay; 
sick  care;  $900  with  board,  single  room  and  laundry. 
R.  L.  MTiitney,  Head  Farmer,  Box  288,  Westborough, 
Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED — Woman  to  assist  general  housework;  smalt 

country  homo,  no  children;  able  to  an.swcr  telephone; 
own  room  and  lavatory:  good  wages.  Box  9551,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RESPONSIBLE  woman  to  run  small  boarding  kennel; 

permanent;  pleasant  country  home;  couple  or  mother 
and  child  considered.  Box  9552,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Ambitious  young  man  who  likes  and  plana 

to  make  farming  a  life  occupation  ami  eventually 
own  a  good  farm;  in  reply  state  full  qualifications.  Box 
9554,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

APPLE  orchard  manager,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  fully 
experienced  for  permanent  position:  hou.se  privileges 
and  generous  salary,  plus  participation  in  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan;  give  qualifications  and  references  in  letter. 
Box  9556.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INTELLIGENT,  dependable  man  for  poultry  farm; 

able  to  take  care  of  2,5(H)-S'.5nO  hens  and  help  with 
hatchery  work;  good  opportunity  and  good  wages  to 
right  man.  Write  full  particulars  or  come  for  Inter- 
view.  Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Cuddcbackville,  N.  Y. 

SVANTE!) — Private  estate  working  superintendent. 

North  Shore,  Long  Island:  trees,  shrubs,  lawns,  care, 
maintenance  farm  equipment,  cle<‘tric  mc^ors,  pumps, 
heating,  ventilating,  minor  plumbing,  building  repairs; 
citizen,  age  about  45;  best  references  essential;  good 
Wages,  cottage  furnished.  Reply  Box  9561,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work;  $12.5 

per  month  and  privileges;  bonus  of  $120  at  the  end 
of  year.  Cooper  Tllll  Farm,  Ashley  Falls.  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Mother’s  helper  in  Protestant  home;  mvn 
comfortable  room;  young  woman  preferred:  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary;  permanent;  $15  week  plus  bonus.  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Chappell.  293  Ocean  Ave.,  New  London, 
Conn. _ 

HOUSEAVORKEIl ;  $100;  somewhere  there  is  a  mid¬ 

dle-aged  woman  looking  for  a  pernranent  country 
home,  the  companionship  of  a  real  American  family; 
2  adults,  2  children,'  charming  home,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  private  room,  bath,  radio.  Dlckely,  Cross 
River,  Westchester  County.  New  York. 

WANTED— Before  March  1,  married  farmer,  under¬ 
standing  modem  machinery  and  care  of  dairy  cattle; 
must  board  man  or  supply  same  from  family;  good 
house,  usual  privileges  and  extras;  state  wages  first 
letter.  F.  K.  Stevens,  Stonehouse  Farm,  (iladstone,  N.J. 

CARETAKER  for  fann  home;  responsible  active  man, 
capable  handling  all  details:  full  or  part  time  work 
or  opportunity  to  make  part  of  living  on  premises  ot- 
fering  facilities  for  same.  Box  9566.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.\NTED — Woman  to  help  care  for  elderly  eouple; 

no  housework:  own  room  and  bath.  $100;  live  In 
country,  about  50  miles  from  New  York  City.  Box 
117,  Garrison.  New  York. _ 

M.4.RR1ED  man  and  wife:  man  as  chauffeur  and  handy 
man:  wife  to  help  In  house;  no  small  children;  vi¬ 
cinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Write  J.  Brusscll,  202  Greene 
St..  New  York  City.  _ 

CENERAL  utility  man,  April  1;  experienced  farming, 
gardening,  repairs,  drive  car,  tractor;  separate  fur¬ 
nished  quarters,  light,  heat,  eggs  and  milk;  monthly 
w  age ;  permanent  job  :  ideal  location  North  Jersey ;  full 
particulars.  Write  Box  129,  159  E.  34th  St.,  New 
York  16. _ 

W.CNTBD — Exporienced  general  maid:  one  who  can 
cotik,  watt  on  table  and  do  work  downstairs;  refer¬ 
ences  required;  eight  In  family;  six  children:  state 
age  and  wages  expected.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCann.  30 
Waconah  Road,  AVorcester,  Mass. 


WANTED— Elderly  woman  for  housework;  small  fam¬ 
ily;  permanent  position,  Elsie  Diemand,  Millers 
Falls,  Mass. _ 

SINGLE  farmer  wanted  for  small  farm.  Stratford, 
Connecticut;  good  room,  private  shower  and  lavatory; 
meals  at  house;  new  tractor  and  equipment;  bus  passes 
farm,  near  town;  must  be  sober.  Industrious,  clean; 
references.  River  Valley  Farm,  5629  Main  St., 
Stratford,  Connecticut. _ 

WANTED — Single  or  married  man  for  milking  and 
barn  work  with  Pure-Bred  Guernseys  on  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland;  good  living  conditions  and  good 
wages.  Box  9568,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED — Couple,  care  for  country  estate;  man  must 
have  knowledge  garden  work;  new  bungalow  avail¬ 
able  for  living;  only  those  who  like  rural  living  should 
apply.  Write  W.  A.  Kielmann,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.,  or 
telephone  Lynbrook  7737. _ 

WARD  ATTENDAN’TS — Men  and  women,  over  18 

years  old;  salary  $1.300-$1,700  per  year,  plus  war 
emergency  increase;  maintenance  in  institution  de¬ 
ducted;  vacations  with  pay;  work  considered  essential; 
overtime  at  increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School, 
W’assaic,  New  York. _ _ _ 

COUPLE  for  small  farm  near  Danbury,  Conn;  man 
experienced  in  general  farm  work;  few  livestock; 
wife  to  assist  In  limited  housework  (2  in  family) ; 
excellent  living  quarters:  liberal  wages  in  addition  to 
all  usual  supplies.  Box  9569,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  experienced  general  dairy  farmer; 

single  or  married;  location  near  Albany.  Box  9572, 
Hural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

GARDENER,  handyman,  for  small  AVhlte  Plains  es¬ 

tate;  $1.50  month  and  house  provided;  500  chickens 
kept;  willing  expand  this  and  share  profits  right  man. 
Lowcnfels,  1255  Mamaroneck  Ave.,  AATilte  Plains,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Woman  for  general  housework ;  plain  cook¬ 

ing,  first  floor  work;  no  laundry;  Christian  family, 
with  good  home  accommodations  where  a  desirable 
person  is  appreciated:  please  give  particulars.  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Wyatt,  232  Oxford  Road,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  2-5687. 

BAAVMILL — Experienced  men  wanted;  essential  war 
work;  90c  to  $1  per  hour,  plus  overtime.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  No.  39,  Bergen  Station, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 

AVAN’TED — Couple;  middle-aged  general  houseworker, 
cooking,  no  laundry;  man,  experienced  chickens  or 
cabinet  making;  family  of  three:  good  opportunity  right 
party.  Box  9577,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AVANTED — Elderly  women,  general  housework;  no 
laundry,  light  cooking;  family  of  three;  lovely  coun¬ 
try  home  in  Ulster  County.  State  salary.  Box  9578, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

AVANTED — Young  person;  plain  cooking,  general 
housework;  no  laundry;  family  of  three;  Ulster  County; 
state  salary.  Box  9580,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AVHITE,  young  intelligent  woman,  some  nursing  ex¬ 
perience;  3-year-old  child,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Herman  'Theaman,  50  Cushman  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTIKD — Experienced  fruit  farm  tenant,  located  in 

AVestem  New  York;  state  wages  expected  and  fur- 
nish  references.  Glenn  AV.  Rugg,  Ontario.  New  York. 

AVORKING  farm  manager;  vacancy  March  1st:  140 
acres,  close  Detroit,  Mich. ;  general  farming,  small 
dairy  herd;  poultry;  all  modern  machinery:  pleasant 
surroundings;  liouse  buildings  modern  and  convenient; 
liberal  salary;  bonus  for  man  with  successful  record. 
Box  9781.  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

AVANTED — Single,  experienced  man,  for  steady  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  $125  month  and  board  to  start; 
Registered  Holsteins ;  Central  New  York  State.  Box 

9787,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  of  good  character  to  op¬ 
erate  dairy  farm  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  for 
women  owners ;  good  wages  to  a  capable  man.  Box 

9788,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

AA'OMAN  (white),  capable,  intelligent:  do  plain  cook¬ 

ing.  light  housework  for  congenial  couple;  ‘i  young 
children;  $125  monthly:  Greenwich,  Conn.,  near  center 

of  town.  AVrite  Box  9783.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AA'ORKING  manager,  purebred  Jersey  dairy  farm.  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey;  man  qualified  to  take  complete 
charge,  herd  management  and  hygiene,  crops,  machin¬ 
ery  and  maintenance;  fully  equipped  modern  home  and 
usual  prerequisites.  State  experience,  salary  desired, 
when  available.  Box  9782.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


62  ACRE.S,  large  frontage  U.  S.  No.  9  (Atlantic  City- 
N.  Y.  buses);  good  8-room  house,  barns;  only  $5,500. 
Owner.  Box  9564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE — Four-acre  village  farm;  seven-room  house, 

in  good  condition;  telephone  and  electricity  avail- 
able.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Stabler,  Marydel,  Md. _ 

PAYING  dairy  or  poultry  farm  wanted;  good  location 

and  buildings  essential:  must  be  real  bargain; 
would  consider  small  feed  business  with  bright  future. 
Box  9576,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 


NOTICE 


Advertisements  for  this  Classified  De¬ 
partment  must  not  exceed  40  Avords 
including  name  and  address.  This  rule 
IS  necessary  because  of  the  critical 
paper  shortage. 


^‘^'■eage  or  camp  on  lake  by  young 

summer  home  and  future  retirement- 


100  ACRES,  $2,560;  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.;  10-room 

electricity  available;  no  barn; 
house;  50  acres  watered  pasture.  35 
tillable,  15  woodland;  school  bus  at  house.  AVrite  Frank 
Kerhl.  171  Farview  Ave.,  Paramus.  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


le"”  '^"te  me.  James  AVlIliams. 
1141  Linwood  PL,  Lttica,  New  York. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm,  near  Stroudsburg,  104 
miles  from  New  Y^ork;  155  acres;  largo  trout  stream, 
lO-roora  house,  very  large  barn,  2-story  poultry  house, 
Kno '  ^“es  $69;  some  farm  implements: 
$o,500.  Catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg.  Penna. 


AC^S,  Otsego  County,  near  town,  on  river- 

3-unit  farm;  190  cattle;  $30,000  income:  modern 

tractors.  3  teams, 
$4.. 000.  AAlll  also  sell  separate  farms,  250  to  500 
acres.  Owner.  Box  9573,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BIG  INCOME;  180  level  acres,  village  main  road; 

bungalow,  improvements;  poultry  house;  Grade  A 
barn,  silo;  other  buildings;  38  cattle.  4  horses; 
tractor,  milker,  cooler,  machinery,  1,000  bushel  oats; 
100  ton  alfalfa;  $16,000.  Square  Deal  Agency,  .143 
Alain  Bt..  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


ItENT — Chicken  and  general  farm,  near  New 
Paltz;  brooder,  laying  bouses,  bam,  bungalow,  run¬ 
ning  water;  rent  reasonable.  Box  9579.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dude  ranch  or  camp,  57  acres;  small 

house,  big  bam,  meadows  and  upland,  trees,  rocks, 
views;  60  miles  New  York  City;  price  $8,500;  cash  or 
terms.  Harry  A’all,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AAANTED — Feed,  grain  and  seed  business,  within  250 
miles  of  N.  Y.  City;  oivners  please  send  all  details. 
Baader,  132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OR  RENT — 120-acre  dairy  farm;  place  for  35- 

40  cows,  2  horses:  new  5-room  house,  2  barns,  ga¬ 
rage,  silo,  electric;  level  land,  nice  view;  stream, 
well  water;  fine  condition;  rent  $52.  Box  9786,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAI  AVAN’TED;  not  above  20  acres;  good  house 
baro  essential.  Easton  or  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reply  to  C.  F.  Ruckpaul,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I. 


AA’ ANTED — Bungalow ;  2  acres ;  within  50  miles  of 

New  York,  on  state  highway;  all  improvements; 
$4,000  cash.  Box  5S5.  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AA  IIMJFLOAA’ER  honey,  5  pounds.  $1.50,  prepaid  to 

third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded  AV  S 
Gibson.  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 


meats,  while  they  last,  lb..  $1.75;  2-lb.. 
$3.15;  5-lb.,  $8.25  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dills- 
burg,  Penna. 


SAGE  for  seasoning:  fresh  ground,  $1.50  per  pound 
delivered;  sage  leaves  not  ground,  $1.25  per  pound, 
delivered.  J.  D.  Fuller.  Mountvllle.  Ga 


ORANGE  blossom  honey,  Florida, 
liquid.  10-lb.  tin,  $3.00;  6  tins, 
5-lbs.,  $8.25,  not  prepaid.  H.  W. 
Road,  Massapequa,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


rich,  delicious, 
$16.00;  glass  six 
Jlerrill,  Merrick 


BEST  buckwheat  and  amber  honey.  60  pounds.  $9 

Nelson’s  Apiaries.  9012  South  Military  Road.  Nlag- 
ara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  man  wants  job  as  teamster; 
farm  or  woods.  Box  9790,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

5IARRIED  man  wants  work  on  modern  dairy  farm; 

well  experienced;  capable  of  responsibility  if  neces¬ 
sary;  state  wages,  full  particulars  first  letter.  Box 
9571,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

ANCHMAN,  age  35,  twenty  years  experience  beef 

cattle,  also  good  working  knowledge  of  farming  and 
achinery;  married,  two  children,  wants  position  as 
anager  on  farm  or  ranch.  Box  9558,  care  Rural 
ew- Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

REFINED  lady  wishes  position  as  housekeeper  for 

gentleman  or  elderly  couple;  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Box  9553,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

POL'X.’TBYJIAN.  experienced:  65  years  old.  single, 

wishes  position;  state  wages  and  particulars.  Box 
9563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HURCHES  EA’ERYAATIEBE :  pulpit  pastor,  "live 

wire,"  immediately  available:  increases  congrega- 
ions,  membership,  treasury.  Jacklin,  305  AAest  18th 

t..  New  York. _ _ _ _ _ — 

'RUIT  farmer.  40.  married;  lifetime  experience  in 
pruning,  budding,  grafting  and  other  tree  work; 
ouse  and  privileges.  Box  9570,  Rural  New-Vorker. 

lARRlED  farm  manager  wants  work  on  dairy  farm; 

well  experienced  in  all  branches  modern  dairy  farm - 
ag.  care,  operation,  farm  machinery:  available  at 
nco:  farm  sold;  state  wages,  full  particulars  first 
gtter.  John  Atistark.  Port  Jervis.  R.  D.  1.  N.  Y. 

'ERAIONT  man  wants  work  on  small  farm  or  village 

lace.  Box  9784,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

ANTED — 100-200  acre  farm,  with  lake  or  river, 
vlthln  125  miles  of  N.  AT.  City.  Owners  please  mail 
details.  Baader.  132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond 
11,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

iSTEBN  Pennsylvania  farm,  3  miles  from  Strouds- 

lurg;  125  acres;  main  house  12  rooms,  modern;  ten- 
;  house.  4  rooms,  modem;  dairy  barn,  15  stanchions, 
ctrlc,  water,  silo,  machine  shed,  abundance  of  "’’Mcr. 
5,000.  Catalog.  Dale  H.  Leam,  Realtor,  East 
-oudsburg.  Penna. 


IRY  farm.  108  acres;  house.  7  rooms,  fireplace, 
ghts,  running  water;  30-cew  barn,  sim;  tillable 
1,  level;  state  highway;  $7,000;  half  cash.  Bunnell 
noy,  AValnut  St..  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


IR  Sale — A  cattle  ranch  and  poultry  fam,  1000 
teres,  150  Herefords.  3000  laying  hens:  all  inodern 
iipi>ed.  Kingdom  FartnSa  South  L»Rnsing>  N.  i. 


[A’B  HOAIES  for  immediate  sale.  Dr.  Duell, 

Jefferson.  New  York.  _ 

REE  I.IST  dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  where  farms 
pay.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington.  Conn. 


Ll^MBlA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. ;  fine  village  home,  eight 

ooms  and  bath;  hot  water  heat,  electricity;  pleasant 
ttion,  near  lake;  price  $5,500.  Grace  D.  AVeaver, 
iderhook,  N.  Y. 


tlRY  farm,  224  acres;  concrete  highway;  house,  im¬ 

provements:  three-story  barn,  30  head  stock;  all 
ichinery;  truck;  big  crops,  $11,000;  Itst  free, 
innell  Agenry,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


iMAIlSSlON  sales  business,  will  lease  to  experienced, 
reliable  party,  on  50-50  baisls;  located  in  prosperous 
lage  and  dairy  farming  area;  ample  buildings,  with 
vtric,  water,  stables,  stalls,  office,  etc;  for  complete 
tail.s  write  Geo.  Arboozis,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

[)-.ACRB  estate  and  apple  orchard,  equipped;  two 

tine  homes,  heirs  sacrifice;  other  fine  farms;  free 
t.  Crlng.  Aft.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


AVANTED — Farm  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy:  about 
150  acres:  15  to  20-room  house,  upstate  N.  Y. ;  150 
'miles  from  N.  Y.  C. ;  12  to  15  cows:  buy  stock,  tools; 
state  price.  Box  9550.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — About  7  acres,  suitable  small  poultry  farm; 

sound  modem  house,  electricity,  unfailing  water; 
under  $5,000.  Box  9557,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ANYONE  interested  in  buying  an  up-to-date  dairy 
and  poultry  farai  with  modem  improvements  in 
Southern  Connecticut,  of  $20,000  valuation,  should 
write  to  Box  95(40.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVE-ST’S  1945  Catalogue,  hundreds  farm  bargains;  six 
states.  For  free  copy  write  AA’est’s  Farm  Agency, 
Dept.  OB,  Fittshurgh  16,  Pa. 


FARMER,  witli  own  stock,  would  like  to  rent  a  good 
Grade  A  dairy  fami  that  will  carry  30  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  or  more.  Box  9562,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ver  and  many  other  blossoms;  5-lb.  third  zone. 
$1.35.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


PURE  Alaple  Syrup,  1944  crop;  $3.35  per  gal.,  f.  o.  b  ; 

extra  fine  quality.  W.  J.  Robertson,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY ;  dark  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can,  not  pre¬ 

paid,  liquid,  $8.65;  crystallzed,  $8.40;  12-lb.  can 
within  third  zone,  $2.80.  AVrite  for  prices  on  glass 
jars  and  5-lb.  tins.  Bay  C.  Wilcox.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


GR-APEFRUIT,  $2.50  per  bushel ;  oranges,  $3.50 

per  ^  bushel;  mixed.  $3.  David  Merritt.  Rt.  One- 
Homestead.  Florida. 


CHOICE  clover  honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  buckwheat,  $1.40- 

postpaid  3rd  zone;  six  5-lb.  jars,  $6.60;  shipped 
express  collect.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus.  N.  Y. 


POP  CORN;  yellow,  5  lbs.,  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3  pre- 

paid.  R.  L.  Harman.  Dlllsburg,  Pa. 


I*URB  dark  buckwheat  goldenrod  honey,  far  below  OPA 

prices:  send  for  new  price  before  you  buy.  AA'ixson’s 
Honey.  Dundee,  New  York. 


PI'RE  dark  buckwheat  honey  at  bargain  prices;  send 

for  price  list.  Seneca  Apiaries,  Starkey.  N.  Y. 

BI'CKAVHE;VT  or  Wild  Flower  Honey.  $1.50  5  lbs  , 

$2.75  10  lbs.  postpaid  3rd  zone;  buckwheat  and 
wheat  pancake  flour,  also  pure  Buckwheat  flour  (the 
old-fashioned  kind):  10  lbs..  $1.10'  3rd  zone  postpaid. 
Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


L’UBE  maple  (leaf  and  rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes; 

about  11  to  pound.  $1,  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee.  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


NECT.1VR  brand  honey,  clover,  buckwheat  and  wild 

thyme,  5-lb.  palls,  postpaid  2nd  zone.  $1.35;  10-lb. 
pails,  $2.60;  six  5-lb.  jars  by  express  f.  0.  b.  here, 
16.60;  60-lb.  cans  buckwheat,  $8.50;  no  C.  O.  D. 
Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


AVERY'’S  golden  wildflower  honey;  5*  pounds,  $1.60; 
10  pounds.  $3,  prepaid.  H.  J  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


CONA7ALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 

diabetic  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
8086,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVANTED — Alfalfa,  mixed  hay  and  straw.  Stoneacres 
Farms.  Princeton.  N.  J.  _ 

FOR  SALE — J.  I.  Case  Alodel  "SC"  tractor  on  rub¬ 

ber,  fully  equipped,  including  two  row  cultivator. 
J.  I.  Case  Model  "G",  six-foot  cut  combine  on  rubber, 
with  own  motor:  equipment  in  excellent  condition;  new 
this  season.  Stoneacres  Farms,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

DESIRE  GOOD  RAG  WEAATNG.  de  Alontreville. 

Bardonia.  N.  Y. 

EIJiCTRIC  plant  wanted,  about  1,500  watts;  must  be 
110  volt  AC  only.  Box  9565,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA'ANTED  TO  BUY— 4-wheel  tractor,  in  perfect  con¬ 

dition.  Also,  10  to  15  tons  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
(no  timothy)  baled  hay.  Communicate  with  Emil  H. 
Ronay,  123  AV.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  _ 

AA’ .ANTED — Portable  saw  mill;  cable  feed  type  only; 

one  which  could  be  rebuilt  considered.  Also  a  Ford- 
son  tractor.  Box  9567,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MRS.  PERL  BERGEN :  AA’e  have  information  of  in¬ 

terest  to  Mrs.  Perl  Bergen  or  Mrs.  Perl  Nier.  Any¬ 
one  knowing  her  address  is  requested  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Orra  AA*.  Nier.  LaFargeville.  N.  Y. _ 

AA’AN’PED  IALMEDLATELY — Ithaca  No.  2-E  Super  10 

guage  (not  Magnum)  hammerless  double-barreled 
shotgun,  S2-inch  full  choke  barrels,  automatic  ejectors; 
must  be  in  good  shooting  condition.  Box  9575.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ROOT  masses  of  cinnamon  fern,  commonly  called 
orchid  peat  or  Osmunda  fibre,  in  large  quantities  of 
brown  material;  free  from  dirt  and  loot  cores;  we  pay 
good  prices  and  furnish  bags.  AVrite  Lager  &  Hur- 
rell.  426  Morris  Ave..  Summit,  N.  J. 

AA’ anted — Automatic  electric  light  plant;  Koehler 
preferred;  1,500-watt,  more  or  less,  110  volt,  60 
cycle;  must  be  like  new  and  cost  less  than  $250. 
The  Perfecfoloid  Co..  Bellmore.  N.  Y. 

AA’ .ANTED — Used  phonograph  for  a  shut-in  friend.  Ad¬ 
dress  AA’.  AA’illiams.  R  1,  Baldwin  Bd.,  Hunting- 
ton,  New  York. 


my  acres 


A  YIELD  of  only  60  or  70  bushels  per 
acre  doesn’t  satisfy  the  farmer  who 
knows  he  has  a  right  to  expect  150  bushels. 

It’s  simply  good  management  to  get 
the  best  possible  yield.  And  that’s  exactly 
why  so  many  farm-tractor  owners  have 
settled  for  keeps  on  Veedol  150-Hour 
Tractor  Oil.  They  can’t  see  getting  only 
60  or  70  hours’  use  from  ordinary  oil  when 
Veedol  —  at  no  greater  cost  —  gives  their 


tractors  150  hours*  use,  150  hours  of 
better  protection. 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  is  made  from  100% 
Pennsylvania  crude  —  the  world’s  most 
heat  and  wear  resistant  crude.  Advanced 
refining  equipment  and  methods  bring  out 
every  last  bit  of  its  amazing  stamina,  its 
ability  to  take  many  more  hours  of  grind¬ 
ing  punishment.  That’s  why  we  can  make 
this  statement: 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  SAVES  FUEL 


by  reducing  power  blow-by,  SAVES  TIME 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays,  saves 
REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  SAVES  OIL— good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS 
—assures  long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  YorJc  Tulsa 


VEEDOL 

Tractor  Oil 

*‘A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock  ” 


fi 


150  Hours  of 
Better  Protection 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails, 
30  and  55  gallon  drums. 
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BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


Firestone  engineers  have  tested 
every  type  of  tractor  tire  tread 
design  that  has  ever  been  sold.  These 
tests  have  been  made  in  all  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  other  tractor  tire 
that  matches  the  drawbar  pull  of  the 
patented  Firestone  Ground  Grip. 
Ground  Grips  provide  as  much  as 
16%  more  pull  at  the  drawbar^ 


That  is  why  the  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  is  the  most  imitated  tire.  Others, 
too,  would  like  to  give  their  tractor 
tires  16%  more  pulling  power. 
But  the  Ground  Grip  is  patented. 
It  can  only  be  imitated.  It  cannot  be 
duplicated. 

Equip  your  tractors  with  Firestone 
Ground  Grips  —  the  best  today;  still 
better  tomorrow. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks  and  the  Firestone  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Howard  Barlow,  Monday  evenings,  over  S.B.C. 


FIRESTONE  PUT  THE  FARM  ON  RUBBER 

N 


Floods  and  Forestry 

Every  year,  the  country  hears  re¬ 
ports  of  flood  conditions  in  the  Central 
States.  The  floods  do  not  always  reach 
disaster  proportions,  but  they  always 
cause  damage  and  loss  of  time  that 
the  country  can  ill  afford.  These  con¬ 
tinual  floods  have  pointed  out  again  the 
necessity  for  wise  practices  on  the 
woodland  areas  of  our  land,  and  also 
the  need  for  an  accelerated  program  of 
reforestation  on  denuded  areas  and 
sub-marginal  farm  lands.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  past,  the  farmer  has  been 
told  that  he  should  practice  forestry, 
and  yet  has  been  given  little  incentive 
to  do  so.  Forestry  on  the  farm  can  be 
made  profitable,  and  the  work  on  the 
woodlot,  done  in  the  winter  time,  does 
not  interfere  much  with  the  regular 
farm  program. 

No  one  has  to  be  told  what  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  these  floods  will  be  on 
the  nation’s  food  stocks.  In  ordinary 
times,  these  losses  would  not  be  so 
dangerous,  but  a  long  war  is  capable 
of  exaggerating  these  losses  to  dan¬ 
gerous  proportions.  In  the  past,  it  was 
thought  that  flood  damage  could  be 
prevented  by  a  system  of  levees  and 
dikes.  To  a  certain  extent  this  has  been 
true,  in  that  the  various  rivers  are  usu¬ 
ally  prevented  from  overflowing  along 
their  courses  and  flooding  adjacent  farm 
lands.  However,  the  river  cannot  be 
contained  by  even  the  highest  dikes  be¬ 
cause  these  do  no  more  than  to  confine 
it  to  an  artificial  channel,  often  too 
shallow  and  too  narrow  to  hold  its 
water.  As  time  goes  by,  the  levees  rise 
higher  and  higher  only  to  be  finally 
breached  or  topped  by  raging  flood 
water.  The  fact  that  a  system  of  levees 
does  partially  prevent  flooding  of  areas 
along  the  river’s  course  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  floods  do  not  just  arise  from 
some  tremendous  river  bottom  spring 
which,  from  time  to  time,  gushes  forth 
uncontrollably.  One  of  the  major 
causes  of  floods  is  the  accelerated  run¬ 
off  of  rain  caused  by  lack  of  proper 
forest  cover,  and,  to  a  lessor  extent, 
improper  soil  tillage.  Both  of  these 
causes  can  be  remedied  /and,  what  is 
most  important  to  the  practical  man, 
remedied  profitably. 

Floods  make  headlines  because  of 
the  immense  damage  to  property  and 
the  loss  of  lives  which  usually  accom- 
any  them.  What  does  not  make  head¬ 
lines  is  the  erosive  process  that  is  strip¬ 
ping  away  topsoil  to  be  washed  down 
river  into  the  sea  and  whose  effects  are 
far  more  disastrous  than  the  more 
newsworthy  floods.  If  this  proce^  of 
erosion  could  be  stopped,  the  benefits 
would  be  tremendous  not  only  in  that 
much  idle  land  would  be  placed  in 
profitable  production  of  forest  products 
but  also  because  of  the  decreased  flood 
damage. 

In  addition  to  the  lessening  of  the 
destruction  caused  by  floods,  forest- 
protected  watersheds  result  in  positive 
beneficial  effects,  one  of  which  is  the 
regulation  of  stream  flow  at  a  more 
uniform  level  all  the  year  round.  The 
rain  striking  the  trees  runs  more  slowly 
to  the  ground,  thereby  providing  a 
greater  chance  for  absorption  by.  the 
soil  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Rain 
water  falling  on  bare  ground  runs  into 
the  streams  with  a  minimum  of  loss  by 
filtering  into  the  soil.  It  is  this  sudden 
increase  in  the  water  content  of  a 
stream  that  causes  the  crests  that  do 
so  much  damage.  A  protective  forest 
cover,  together  with  the  litter  on  the 
forest  floor,  will  prevent  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  stream  level.  When  water  seeps 
slowly  through  the  ground  it  causes 
p.  gradual  increase  in  stream  content 
which  it  can  be  efficiently  handled. 

It  is  much  easier  in  the  West  Coast 
farming  area  to  see  the  benefit  in 
having  a  protective  covering  on  stream 
watersheds.  In  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  has  been  estimated  that  an  acre 
of  chapparal  covered  foothill  may  be 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  in 
terms  of  watershed  value  alone.  In  the 
East  the  watershed  value  is  not  so 
clearly  or  easily  seen,  but  the  profits 
frorn  timber  products  grown  on  the 
land  are  easy  enough  tb  see.  Thus  it 
can  be  realized  that  good  forest  practice 
is  not  meraly  a  measure  which  should 
be  taken  to  protect  the  soil,  but  it  can 
also  be  profitable.  e.  t.  s. 

New  York. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 


Auchter  and  Knapp  . .  $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

J.  H.  Gourley  &  F.  S.  Howlett. .  4.50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  H.  Bailey  .  3.50 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler  .  3.50 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains .  3.50 

Peach  Growing, 

H.  P.  Gould .  3.00 

Growing  Trees  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  2.75 

The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener  .  1.25 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Poultry  Program  For  1945 


UE  to  the  goals  set  by  the  War 
Food  Administration,  the  poul¬ 
try  outlook  for  1945  is  for 
slightly  fewer  eggs  and  consid¬ 
erably  more  poultry  meat  than 
was  needed  in  1944.  We  have 
apparently  passed  the  most  critical  point  in 
our  feed  program,  and  it  is  thus  possible  again 
to  produce  more  poultry  meat  such  as 
broilers,  fryers,  roasters,  capons  and  turkeys. 
Less  eggs  are  needed  than  last  year  because 
there  are  about  100,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
eggs  already  available,  about  half  of  which 
amount  is  in  the  British  Isles,  the  balance  here; 
also  to  the  fact  that  our  lend-lease  require¬ 
ments  for  eggs  and  poultry  may  be  somewhat 
reduced  during  1945. 

Order  Chicks  Early 

We  are  faced  with  the  need  to  plan  our  pro¬ 
duction  programs  for  the  year,  and  to  set  our 
own  personal  farm  goals.  Inasmuch  as  we 
will  need  more  meat  and  slightly  less  eggs,  we 
can  safely  plan  on  about  the  same  program  as 
for  1944,  except  we  will  have  to  cull  more  rug¬ 
gedly  at  broiler  age,  and  again  in  the  summer 
and  fall  when  we  house  these  birds  as  layers 
or  breeders.  Plan  a  brooding  unit  for  every 
250  to  300  chicks.  Brooding  units  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  readily  available,  and  new  units,  if 
needed,  can  be  purchased.  Coal,  oil,  wood, 
gas,  electric,  or  hot  water  units  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  If  you  are  planning  to  use  coal  for 
brooding,  make  the  necessary  arrangements  at 
once  for  the  coal  you  will  need. 

Order  chicks  early  if  you  don’t  want  to  be 
disappointed  on  the  date  you  want  to  start 
brooding  them.  This  year,  as  never  before,  it 
is  important  to  secure  chicks  from  breeding 
stock  known  to  be  bred  for  the  characteristics 
you  want,  namely:  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering,  and  good  production  of  large  eggs.  You 
may  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  these  chicks 
than  for  ordinary  ones,  but  the  added  cost 
will  be  made  up  in  meat  value  of  the  broilers 
or  roasters,  or  extra  eggs,  if  good  sized. 

Get  Brooder  Units  Ready 

After  you  have  decided  on  the  number  of 
chicks  you  need  to  start,  right  then  is  the  time 
to  prepare  your  brooder  house  and  brooding 
units  for  the  job  ahead.  Clean  thoroughly  with 
lye  and  hot  water,  one  can  of  lye  to  10  gallons 
of  hot  water.  Use  rubber  gloves,  and  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  splash  the  lye  water  on  yourself  or 
your  clothes.  As  soon  as  the  house  is  dried 
out  (it  may  be  necessax’y  to  start  up  the 
brooder  to  aid  in  this),  the  litter  can  be  placed 
in  the  pens  and  you  are  all  set  ahead  of  time 
for  your  chicks.  Then  about  two  days  before 
the  chicks  arrive,  start  up  the  brooder  and  have 
it  running  smoothly  and  evenly  before  the 
chicks  arrive.  Many  chicks  are  chilled  due  to 
failure  to  warm  up  and  properly  adjust  the 
brooder  before  they  are 
placed  under  it.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  95  degrees 
F.  should  be  provided 
where  the  chicks  live,  and 
also  a  cooler  place  to  which 
they  can  have  access. 

Chick  Considerations 

Give  the  chicks  their 
first  feed  on  egg  flats  or 
paper.  Then  get  them  to 
eating  out  of  small  hoppers 
as  soon  as  possible.  Change 
the  size  of  the  hopper  as 
they  increase  in  size.  We 
really  need  about  three 
different  sized  hoppers  to 
broiler  age,  to  save  feed 
and  give  the  chicks  the 
best  possible  chance  to  eat. 

Keep  them  busy,  and 
make  frequent  trips 
through  the  pens  to  see 
that  all  is  well.  Over¬ 
crowding  is  one  thing  that 
leads  to  trouble  and  canni¬ 
balism,  and  also  other 
chick  vices,  as  well  as 
making  conditions  ideal 


By  T,  B.  Charles 

foot  of  floor  space  per  chick  up  to  six  weeks  of 
age,  and  one  square  foot  of  floor  space  from  6 
to  12  weeks. 

Chicks  should  be  hardened  off  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  However,  some  of  the  slow  feath¬ 
ering  breeds  will  have  to  be  provided  heat 
much  longer  than  the  early  rapid  feathering 
breeds  or  strains.  Do  not  remove  all  heat  too 
soon,  especially  in  cold,  damp  weather;  to  do 
so  may  weaken  them  and  bring  on  epidemics 
of  acute  coccidiosis.  Sexes  should  be  segre¬ 
gated,  if  possible,  at  six  weeks  of  age.  This 
will  provide  much  better  conditions  and  give 
the  pullets  which  are  smaller  than  the  males  a 
better  chance  to  feed  and  grow. 

The  first  culling  or  sorting  should  be  done  at 
about  six  weeks  of  age.  The  pullets  can.  thus 
be  graded  and  those  of  sufficient  quality  put  in 
pens  by  themselves  and  carried  until  ready  to 
be  placed  on  range.  The  second  thinning  out 
can  take  place  as  these  pullets  are  being  caught 
and  cooped  for  transfer  to  range  houses  or  shel¬ 
ters.  The  second  grade  pullets  can  then  be 
culled  out  and  sold  along  with  the  males  as 
broilers.  If,  however,  a  suitable  market  is 
available,  some  of  the  males  can  be  caponized 
at  seven  to  eight  weeks  and  grown  out  for 
roasters  and  mature  capons.  This  year  more 
poultry  meat  is  needed  and  the  feed  appears 
to  be  available,  so  a  lot  of  meat  can  thus  be 
finished  off  for  market.  This  is  especially  true 
if  you  are  in  a  position  to  dress  and  retail  these 
birds  next  summer  and  fall.  If  we  are  to  in¬ 
crease  consumer  demand  for  our  poultry,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  it  is  properly  finished  and 
well  dressed.  The  carcass  of  a  bird  with  dirty 
feet  and  a  bloody  head  does  not  favorably  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  consumer. 

Pullet  Programs 

Usually,  many  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
when  they  have  reared  a  nice  flock  of  pullets 
to  10  or  12  weeks,  and  have  placed  them  on 
range,  their  troubles  are  over.  Only  if  one  is 
unusually  lucky  may  this  be  the  case.  The  early 
hatched  birds  develop  at  a  time  when  the 
weather  conditions  are  less  favorable  to  coc¬ 
cidiosis,  so  we  usually  have  less  trouble  early 
in  the  season.  Last  summer  we  ran  into  hot, 
dry  weather  that  held  back  our  late  hatched 
pullets.  This  was  true  over  a  wide  area,  and 
it  is  a  condition  hard  to  overcome.  However, 
these  late  hatched  birds  finally  matured  and, 
according  to  personal  observations,  have  been 
doing  all  right. 

Do  not  overcrowd  either  in  the  brooder 
house  or  on  the  range.  Overcrowding  causes 
losses  through  a  greater  disease  hazard,  possi¬ 
ble  cannibalism,  and  difficulty  of  maintaining 
reasonably  sanitary  conditions.  This  brings  up 
the  question  of  the  type  of  range  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  if  a  good 


pasture  is  provided  throughout  the  season, 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  can  be  saved  on  the  feed, 
bill  and  better  pullets  produced.  Some  persons 
have  reported  much  greater  savings  on  their 
feed  cost.  Many  types  of  grass  mixtures  are 
good,  but-  Ladino  clover  seedings  have  been 
proving  to  be  especially  satisfactory.  In  areas 
where  blue  grass  is  native,  it  also  makes  a  fine 
pasture  for  growing  pullets.  Plan  now  if  you 
have  not  already  developed  some  new  range, 
to  seed  do'  /n  an  area  and  try  it  out. 

Maintain  a  quarantine  between  the  old  and 
young  stock.  It  is  becoming  more  evident 
every  year  that  a  majority  of  our  disease  trou¬ 
ble  in  our  growing  chickens  is  dragged  over  by 
some  means  from  the  old  hen  pens.  This  is 
evident,  as  indicated,  under  practical  farm  con¬ 
ditions  as  well  as  experimental  evidence.  Re¬ 
cently,  Dr.  Hutt  and  co-workers,  at  the  Nev/ 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  have 
reported  that  the  isolation  of  chicks  for  the 
first  two  weeks  has  resulted  in  reducing  later 
losses  from  the  Leucosis-complex  by  about 
one-half.  This  disease  is  due  to  a  virus,  and 
the  chicks  are  more  susceptible  at  an  early 
age,  so  segregation,  or  better,  isolation,  for  the 
first  few  weeks  will  aid  in  reducing  losses 
when  they  become  mature.  With  some  diseases 
such  as  cholera,  and  possibly  typhoid,  it  may 
be  wise  to  rear  a  new  flock  in  isolation  and  to 
liquidate  the  entire  adult  flock,  if  infected. 
After  cleaning  thoroughly  and  allowing  the 
building  to  stand  idle  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
the  new  pullets,  reared  in  quarantine,  or  pref¬ 
erably  on  another  farm  with  a  different  care¬ 
taker,  can  be  housed.  However,  there  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  the  disease  might  not  again  be 
transmitted.  Disease  germs  are  everywhere 
and  constant  vigilance  is  needed  to  guard 
against  them. 

Maintain  reasonable  sanitation  in  both  the 
brooding  and  rearing.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
case  of  coccidiosis  growing  chicks  can  build 
up  resistance  if  allowed  to  become  mildly 
infected.  How  can  you  tell  that  your  chicks 
will  be  only  mildly  affected?  The  safe  thing  is 
to  be  reasonably  certain  that  a  good  sanitary 
program  is  maintained ;  thus  losses  from  cocci¬ 
diosis,  which  is  one  of  our  chief  troubles  in 
chickens  up  to  three  months,  will  be  at  a  low 
level. 

Predatory  Losses 

Control  predatory  animals  on  range.  A  lot 
of  birds  disappear  on  range.  Of  course,  some 
of  these  are  stolen,  but  most  of  this  thieving 
could  be  prevented  by  tattooing  every  bird  be¬ 
fore  it  is  placed  on  range.  Some  birds  die  and 
are  disposed  of,  and  their  demise  forgotten. 
Nevertheless,  a  lot  of  birds  fail  to  show  up  at 
housing  time,  and  now  is  the  time  to  plan  to 
lick  these  losses  that  are  not  accounted  for.  In 
certain  areas,  we  are  having  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  losses  from  foxes,  and  the  whole  poultry 

industry  will  have  to  work 
together  to  cure  this  trou¬ 
ble.  Possibly  a  bounty  on 
foxes  might  do  the  job. 
The  loss  caused  by  foxes  is 
costing  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Northeast  a 
great  deal  of  money  every 
year.  Rats,  owls,  hawks, 
skunks  and  other  preda¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  dogs,  also 
add  to  the  losses  that  are 
suffered.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  in  our  mountain  areas, 
wildcats  also  cause  some 
losses.  Losses  from  all 
these  animals  run  from  1 
to  2  per  cent  under  good 
conditions,  and  we  have 
had  reports  this  past  year, 
as  usual,  of  losses  up  to  25 
per  cent  or  even  higher  on 
some  individual  farms. 

Plan  details  of  your 
1945  brooding  and  rearing 
program  righ’t  now.  There 
is  a  decided  advantage  to 
plan  in  detail  your  opera¬ 
tions  for  this  spring  and 
summer.  This  early  plan- 


for  epidemics  of  coccidio-  qualUy  chicks  like  these  are  a  paying  proposition.  Just  a  feio  cents  more  will  often  result  in  .  .  in 

sis,'  Allnw  Half  increased  production  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent  per  bird.  All  over  America  thousands  of  day-old  ning  will  save  loss  of  time, 

.  ow  one-nair  square  chicks  are  now  being  made  ready  for  shipment  to  farmers  and  professional  poultry  producers.  birds  and  money. 
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Enter — the  Jersey  Buff  Turkey 

Willard  C, 


Five  years  ago  we  inaugurated  a  branch  re¬ 
search  station  at  Millville,  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey,  which  was  designated  as  the  Turkey  Re¬ 
search  Farm,  and  which  was  dedicated  entirely 
to  matters  relating  to  the  turkey  industry.  We 
felt  that  turkey  growing  was  definitely  coming 
back  into  the  Eastern  seaboard  area  as  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  farm  food  production  enter- 
price.  The  war  soon  came  along  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  proposition,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  turkey  has  indeed  been  a  significant 
item  in  the  meat  category  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  setting  food  production  goals  for 
1945,  government  agencies  have  indicated  a 
need  for  the  growing  of  at  least  as  many  tur¬ 
keys  during  the  season  as  were  produced  for 
an  all-time  high  in  1944.-  In  New  Jersey  the 
turkey  crop  in  1944  reached  approximately 
185,000  birds,  the  biggest  yet  for  that  area.  So 
the  new  year  opens  with  an  indication  that  in 
1945  American  farmers  and  turkey  growers 
must  attempt  to  equal  that  crop  of  1944.  The 
men  and  women  in  our  ever-increasing  mass 
of  armed  forces  will  need  those  turkeys  at  next 
holiday  season,  and  we  shall  all  want  them. 
Our  civilian  peoples  on  the  home  front  will 
build  up  a  real  need,  greater  than  ever  before, 
we  believe,  for  turkey  meat. 

Turkey  Research 

As  our  New  Jersey  Turkey  Research  Farm 
got  under  way,  it  was  felt  that,  to  supplement 
existing  turkey  types  and  breeds,  there  might 
well  be  added  a  “stream-lined,  broad-breast¬ 
ed,  quick-growing,  medium-sized”  turkey, 
which  would  particularly  fit  the  needs  of  the 
present-day  smaller  sized  family.  This  meant 
a  turkey  weighing  about  18  pounds  for  young 
toms  in  prime  condition  for  slaughtering,  and 
about  13  pounds  for  young  hens  at  a  similar 
stage  of  development.  It  was  felt  that  such  a 


Thompson 

medium  size  would  furnish  turkeys  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  desires  of  families  wanting 
fresh  killed,  home  grown  turkeys,  which  would 
readily  fit  into  modern  apartment  house  ovens. 

Several  investigators  have  announced  simi¬ 
lar  turkey-breeding  ventures  in  recent  months. 
Fundamentally,  these  new,  smaller  type  tur¬ 
keys  are  probably  very  much  alike.  Ours  in 
New  Jersey  have  been  bred  buff-colored.  Years 
ago,  there  was  a  buff  turkey  in  America,  but  it 
seemed  to  disappear.  We  have  revived  that 
always  popular  and  attractive  plumage  color¬ 
ing  for  our  recently  named  Jersey  Buff  turkey. 

This  new  breed  has  been  given  to  the  public 
this  year,  but  it  is  impossible  for  our  Turkey 
Research  Farm  to  produce  any  quantity  of 
stock  for  public  distribution  as  yet.  It  is  felt, 
however,  that  interested  turkey  growers  should 
have  their  attention  drawn  to  this  research 
venture,  and  more  particularly,  to  the  national 
importance  of  attempting  to  keep  up  the  level 
of  turkey  production  during  1945. 

Plan  the  Crop  Early 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  find  sufficient 
hatching  eggs  and  day-old  poults  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  farmers  who  would  like  to  raise 
turkey  meat  this  coming  season.  Many  breed¬ 
ers  and  hatcheries  are  already  completely 
booked.  The  first  step,  then,  is  to  plan  one’s 
1945  turkey  crop  right  away  and  to  place  or¬ 
ders  immediately.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  hatching  eggs  or  poults  from  well- 
known,  reliable  turkey  stock.  Quality  will 
count  heavily  this  year,  every  unit  of  labor, 
fuel  and  feed  must  be  used  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Turkeys  may  be  hatched  from  April 
through  June  in  the  Northeast.  The  early  sea¬ 
son  turkeys  will  naturally  come  into  prime 
market  quality  at  Thanksgiving  or  slightly  be¬ 
fore.  The  late  season  poults  will  be  ready  for 


The  Jersey  Buff  Turkey  makes  its  appearance  before 
American  farmers  as  a  medium-sized  turkey,  of  quick¬ 
growing  qualities.  It  offers  good  possibilities  for 
Eastern  growers. 

Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  and  some  even  as 
late  as  Washington’s  Birthday.  The  country 
needs  a  supply  of  prime  turkey  meat  that  will 
be  ready  for  the  post-Christmas  period  of  a 
month  or  two.  This  will  be  especially  true,  if 
the  general  meat  supply  continues  spare  and 
difficult,  as  it  well  may  do.  In  other  words, 
turkey  growers  can  now  feel  more  confidence 
in  putting  out  poults  over  a  somewhat  longer 
season  than  they  have  ordinarily  felt  like  do-'^ 
ing.  This  prolonged  poult  season  will  enable 
turkey  breeders  to  use  a  maximum  number  of 
hatching  eggs  from  selected  breeding  stock; 
make  possible  a  more  economical  use  of  brood¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  probably  of  labor  also;  and 
spread  out  the  work  of  turkey  growing  over  a 
longer  period.  (Continued  on  page  90.) 


Manures  and  Their  Use 

PWARDS  of  20,000,000  tons  of  animal 
manure  are  produced  yearly  during  the 
barn-feeding  period  on  New  York  farms.  To 
supply  an  equivalent  amount  of  plant-food  in 
purchased  fertilizer  would  require  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  $50,000,000.  There  is  no  other  by¬ 
product  from  our  farms  which  approaches  ma¬ 
nure  in  value. 

Even  though  livestock  farming  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  soil  fertility  has  long  been  ap¬ 
preciated,  the  real  contribution  that  farm  ma¬ 
nure  has  made  to  the  conservation  of  the  soils 
has  not  always  been  fully  appreciated.  Over 
the  years  its  use  has  helped  maintain  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  our  soils  and  thereby  contributed 
greatly  to  the  production  of  feed  and  food 
crops.  But  we  are  still  failing  to  utilize  this 
by-product  to  best  advantage  on  many  farms. 
Conserving  and  utilizing  manure  should  be 
done  at  all  times  because  it  is  a  profitable  prac¬ 
tice,  especially  during  the  war  emergency, 
when  every  ton  of  manure  should  make  its 


maximum  contribution  to  increased  production. 

Composition  of  Manure 

Essential  to  the  efficient  utilization  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  an  understanding  of  its  composition  and 
appreciating  its  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
crops.  Manure  is  not  a  concentrated  material. 
It  is  bulky  and  relatively  heavy.  Consequently, 
even  with  mechanized  equipment  for  handling 
and  spreading,  its  utilization  requires  consid¬ 
erable  labor.  A  ton  of  average  cow  manure 
contains  about  1500  pounds  of  water  and  500 
pounds  of  dry  matter;  a  ton  of  poultry  manure 
about  1000  pounds  of  each.  Consequently,  the 
water  content  adds  greatly  to  the  work  required 
in  getting  manure  on  the  land.  As  to  chemi¬ 
cal  composition,  a  ton  of  average  cow  manure 
contains  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  5  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  pounds  of  potash. 
The  plant-food  content  of  a  ton  would  there¬ 
fore  be  equivalent  to  that  of  100  pounds  of  a 
fertilizer  analyzing  10-5-10.  Poultry  manure 
is  approximately  similar  in  its  composition  ra¬ 
tios,  but  from  two  to  three  times  as  concentrat¬ 


ed.  In  addition  to  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium,  all  animal  manure  supplies  organic 
matter,  small  amounts  of  the  minor  plant  foods, 
such  as  calcium,  magnesium  and  boron,  and 
various  bacteria  that  are  often  of  considerable 
value.  The  organic  matter  has  a  slightly  neu¬ 
tralizing  effect  on  soil  acidity  and  may  partly 
replace  the  need  for  lime. 

Based  on  composition,  manure  classes  as  a 
complete  fertilizer,  but  is  poorly  balanced, 
being  relatively  low  in  phosphorus  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  nitrogen  and  potash.  To  be  most 
effective,  some  form  of  phosphorus  should  be 
mixed  with  it,  or  applied  direct  to  the  soil. 

Add  Superphosphate  to  Manure 

The  practice  of  using  superphosphate  in  the 
gutters  of  dairy  barns  and  on  the  dropping 
boards  of  poultry  houses  is  being  followed  by 
many  farmers,  and  there  is  no  more  efficient 
or  economical  way  of  getting  phosphorus  on 
the  land  than  by  so  incorporating  it  with  the 
manure.  The  recommended  amount  to  use 
daily,  of  the  18  or  (Continued  on  page  71.) 


Left:  Where  a  farm  produces  100  tons  or  more  of  manure  a  year,  a  spreader  is  us  ually  considered  as  essential  equipment.  W.  D.  McMillan  is  using  his  spreader 
to  good  advantage  on  his  Tompkins  County  (N.  Y.)  farm.  Right:  On  their  Schuy  ler  County  (N.  Y.)  farm,  the  Marshall  brothers  have  found  that  the  daily  use  of 
superphosphate  in  the  gutters  back  of  the  cows  not  only  increases  the  fertility  value  of  the  manure  but  also  helps  to  keep  down  barn  odors. 
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Settd  ^04  Qo^uf. 

NO  OBLIGATION 


VARIETIES  ADAPTED 
TO  THIS  CLIMATE 


Completely  and  profusely  illustrated, 
with  detailed  descriptions  of  all  va* 
rieties  offered  of  each  vegetable,  this 
catalog  will  prove  a  big  help  in  make* 
ing  your  selection  intelligently. 
Furthermore,  this  new  catalog  rec¬ 
ommends  the  strains  or  varieties  best 
suited  for  growth  in  this  climate.  Such 
recommendations  are  based  on  our 
experience  with  yearly  trial  plantings 
at  Milford.  For  dependable  seedt  send 
now  for  this  new  WoodruflF  catalog. 


F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  your  new,  1945  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties. 

T^ame . 

Street  or  RFD . 

O'ty  and  State . 


FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

This  year  getstiff,  heavy  straw  that  weath¬ 
ers  wind  and  rain  with  littledamage.  Plant 
oats  that  develop  uniform  heads— that 
produce  heavy  yields.  Write  for  full  facts. 

^offman  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  32B  lANDISVILlE,  PENNA. 


HAVE  FOOD  A'PLENTV 


Get  a  Quick  start  on  your  victt 
garden  with  our  early  vegefa 
plants  —  have  more  vegetabi 
two  weeks  earlier.  FREE:  H 
color  catalog  of  hardy,  fii 
grown  CABBAGE.  ONIO 
LETTUCE.  BEET,  BROCCOl 
TOMATO.  POTATO.  EG 
PLANT.  PEPPER  PLANTS.  Write  nov/' 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  BOX  898,  ALBANY  C 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

I  etc.,  in  fact  our  1945  Catalog  hw 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Boa  1 1  Oansva,  Ohio 


FOR  BETTER  CORN  CROPS 

Write  Now  for  full  information  on  DcKalb  Quality 
Hybrids  for  New  York,  now  beintr  offered  for  general 
use  In  New  York.  DeKalb's  yellow  hybrids  give  big 
yields  for  any  need  whether  for  ensilage  or  husking. 
Better  feed,  easier  husking.  Bo  you  want  to  put 
more  grain  in  your  silo?  I.oarn  How.  Write  Now. 
GLENN  HEEFNER,  District  Manager, 

DE  KALB  QUALITY  HYBRID  SEED  CORN, 

91  GIBSON  STREET.  CANANDAIGUA.  New  York 


GRIMM  &  LADAK  ALFALFA  SEED 

Sweet  and  Bed  Clovers,  Bromus  and  other  Grasses. 
Supply  limited.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Free 
Samples.  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSN.,  Fargo.  N.  D. 
509  Cooperating  Growers. 


CLOVER  SEED,  ALFALFA.  ALSIKE.  TIMOTHY 

premium  Quality  Northern  Oliio  (Jrown  Seed  at  bch 
eeillng  prices.  Vleland  Seed  Oats — Certifled  I.inc 
Soy  Beans — Ohio  Certified  Hybrid  Seed  Gorn.  If 
arc  a  quality  buyer,  write  today  for  lowest  produe 
section  prices. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OH 


Buy  Kelly’s  High  Yielding  Hybrid  Seed  ( 

Sixteen  numbers.  $4.00  to  $9.00  per  busliel.  Tama 
certified  oats,  six  varieties  soy  beaus,  do 
alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seeds  at  icasor 
prices.  39  years  in  the  seed  business. 

^  Send  for  New  Catalogue  to 

KELLY  SEED  CO.  PEORIA,  ILLIh 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Spice  and  Flavor  Crops 

Could  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
paprika  crop  grown  in  Louisiana  is 
merely  the  common  hot  Hungarian  pep¬ 
per  variety  commonly  listed  in  seed 
catalogs,  or  an  entirely  different  plant? 
I  would  also  like  to  know  if  the  Dal¬ 
matian  sage,  now  advertised,  is  the  same 
as  the  common  sage  of  our  gardens? 
Also,  what  variety  of  juniper  is  used  to 
provide  the  berries  used  as  a  flavor  for 
beverages,  and  is  it  a  wild  or  cultivated 
plant?  A.  p.  w. 

Michigan. 

Paprika  is  a  special  variety  of  a  very 
mild,  sweet  pepper  that  is  a  deep  red  in 
color.  The  commercial  supply  in  the 
past  has  come  from  Hungary.  Varieties 
are  now  being  developed  for  culture  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  nor¬ 
mal  times  most  of  the  commercial  sage 
comes  from  Dalmatia,  in  Jugoslavia. 
This  product  is  collected  from  wild  anc 
cultivated  plants  and  not  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  variety.  In  this  country  the  va¬ 
riety  Hall’s  Mammoth  is  generally 
grown  and  usually  brings  a  higher  price 
on  the  market.  Juniper  berries  are  col¬ 
lected  from  plants  growing  wild.  The 
bulk  of  the  collections  are  from  Maine. 


Raw  Bone  Meal  Fertilizer 

I  can  get  raw  bone  for  $5.00  per  ton. 
What  value  will  it  Jiave  as  a  garden 
fertilizer  and  how  long  will  it  take 
to  become-  available  if  ground  as  flne 
as  corn  meal?  Will  it  be  practical  to 
use  it  as  a  general  fertilizer  along  with 
a  little  quick  acting  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer?  A.  B.  p. 

Erie  Co.,  Penna. 

Raw  bone  meal  is  an  excellent  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  about  3.75%  nitrogen 
and  22%  phosphoric  acid,  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  potash.  It  is  excellent  material 
to  supplement  stable  manure  or  any 
fertilizer  that  is  high  in  potash.  It  also 
carries  some  lime  and  should  be  used 
with  caution  with  those  plants  which 
are  sensitive  to  too  much  lime.  At  $5.00 
per  ton  it  represents  quite  a  bargain. 
For  lime-loving  plants,  it  can  be  used 
with  wood  ashes  to  very  good  advan¬ 
tage.  It  will  become  available  to 
plants  during  the  first  year  of  appli¬ 
cation;  possibly  some  will  be  left,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  crops  used,  soil  and 
season. 


Varieties  of  Pie  Pumpkins 


EVERY  BAC 
hasaTAG 
shoving 

!  PURITY 
I  atul 
.  CERMIKATION 
TEST 


DIBBLES 


Need  Is  Urgent— Plan  1945  Well 

Every  GOOD  seed  will  do  double  duty  in  1945. 
Vast  crops  don’t  insure  good  SEED.  Whether 
shortages  or  excesses,  the  SAFE  plan  is  to 
buy  seed  of  known  origin — the  BEST  yoi 
can  get.  It  goes  farther,  in  any  weather. 
DIBBLE’S  famous  hardy,  acclimated 
NORTHERN  GROWN  seed  is  t] 
kind!  But, 

ORDER  EARLY. 

ALFALFA  —  GRASS  SEED- 
CORN  —  SOY  BEANS— 

CLOVER  —  BARLEY- 
OATS  —  SEED 
POTATOES 

Send  Today  for  Catalog 
and  Prices. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 


r1 


rvv 


Seedgrower 
LBOX  B,  Honeoya  Falls,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  F.DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoneoyeFalls-N-V* 


5  ‘Pack^ti. 


YOUR  CHOICE  ir 


VEGETABLES 
and  FLOWERS 

Special  Offer— to  see  for  yourself 
the  high  quality  of  Maule’s  tested  guar¬ 
anteed  seeds,  pick  any  five  of  the  best 
kinds  at  right  (all  are  full-size  Packets, 
value  10c  or  15c  each) — then  send  just 
lOe  for  ALL  5— cut  out  and  mail  today! 


|D  Tomato  SSS.  . 

□  Beet  g,7S.‘?S„K-.  □  Aster,  MliSS""’ 

j,  Doub-- 


[□  Cabbag'e'|“^l^" 

■1  !  ^  -  Hot 


□  Summer  Squash 

□  Asters 

n  Gaillardia 


Mixed; 

- 3  foliage. 

All  Colors 


Seed  Book  Free 

The  Seed  Book  with  plain,  depen¬ 
dable  descriptions  and  pictures  to 
select  the  vegetables  for  most 

?>rofitable  crora— improved  kinds 
or  heavy  yield,  hipest  market 
prices.  Itteils  how  tong  each  kind 
takes  to  grow.  Prize  Flowers, 
too.  Send  postcard  or  coupon. 


I; - ' - — -  t - 1  —  ooorie; 

}□  Lettuce  □  Petunias 

■0  Radish  ^iriaC  Earliest  Q2innias  Giants,  All  Colors. 

JWM.  HENRY  MAULE,  341  Maul«  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 

1 1  I  Send  postpaid  5  Pkts.  Maule’s  Seeds  I — I 
1 1 — I  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  10c.  I _ I 


Send  Maule’s 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


'The  OLD  RELIABLB  Seed  House" 


I— improved  kMs  |Namg _ _ _ 

Ir.D,  or  St - - 


Seed  Book  Free.  | 
- - I 

: _  I 
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My  sister  in  France  used  to  send  me 
seeds  of  a  yellow  pumpkin  that  was 
especially  good  for  pies.  It  had  a  very 
small  hollow  in  the  center  and  grew  to 
a  great  size,  sometimes  as  much  as  50 
kilos.  I  never  was  able  to  grow  them 
so  big  here.  Could  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  domestic  pie  pumpkins  that  would 
be  good  to  grow?  a.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

The  best  quality  pie  pumpkin  is  the 
small  sugar  pumpkin.  The  larger  cheese 
pumpkins  are  good  if  thoroughly  ma¬ 
tured.  The  Connecticut  field  pumpkin 
is  not  generally  satisfactory  for  pies  in 
this  Eastern  area.  The  winter  squashes 
also  make  good  pies  if  well  grown  and 
properly  matured. 


Handling  Potato  Seed 

I  have  some  potato  balls.  Could  you 
tell  me  how  to  store  them,  and  also 
when  and  how  to  plant  them?  r.  h.  c. 

Potato  seed  should  be  handled  the 
same  as  tomato  seed.  The  seed  balls 
should  be  yellow  and  soft  when  gath¬ 
ered.  The  pulp  is  mashed  and  washed 
through  a  wire  strainer  and  the  seeds 
spread  on  paper  to  dry.  Plant  in  the 
spring  in  seed  flats  the  same  as  toma¬ 
toes,  transplanting  to  the  field  when  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  Although  such 
seed  balls  develop  occasionally  on  po¬ 
tato  vines,  such  seeds  when  planted  do 
not  produce  true  for  variety.  It  is  a 
safer  practice  to  use  only  best  quality, 
well  developed  tubers  for  seed  that  are 
of  a  proven  desirable  variety. 


Damage  From  Sea  Water? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  soil 
that  had  sea  water  washed  over  it  by 
the  hurricane  last  fall?  I  want  to 
grow  vegetables  on  it  next  season. 

•  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  c.  Y. 

Fields  that  have  been  damaged  by 
salt  water  are  generally  safe  to  use  an¬ 
other  year,  because  the  salt  is  usually 
leached  out  by  the  winter  rains.  The 
damage  from  salt  water  is  mostly  on 
the  foliage  and  seldom  injures  the  roots 
of  the  plants  growing  in  that  soil.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  be  put  on  the  soil 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  salt  except 
washing  it  out  with  water.  Vegetable 
crops  that  are  least  injured  by  salt  are 
asparagus  and  beets. 


Reason  for  Acid  Soil 

What  causes  acid  soil?  m.  h.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Northeast  where  the  rainfall 
is  35  inches  or  more  per  year,  the  soils 
are  generally  acid.  With  lower  rainfall 
the  soils  become  increasingly  more  alka¬ 
line.  The  basic  salts  that  promote  an 
alkaline  condition  are  leached  out  by 
heavy  rainfall,  while  they  accumulate 
in  drier  areas.  d.  f.  jones. 
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-4IARRIS  S«DS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

This  new  Lima  Bean,  which  produces  enormous  yields  of  un¬ 
surpassed  quality  and  flavor,  has  proved  to  be  early  in  tests 
on  our  northern  farms. ' 

We  specialize  in  producing  the  best  early  strains  of: 

SWEET  CORN  PEPPERS  BEANS 

MUSKMELON  TOMATOES  SQUASH 

.  .  and  many  other  vegetables  and  flowers  for  growers 
whose  seasons  are  short. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

I945 CATALOG  imv 


SAVE 

Your  Tin,  Scrap 
Metal,  Fats  And 
Waste  Paper ! 


Give  this  vital  war 
material  to  your  local 
Salvage  Committee.  Antici¬ 
pate  seed  requirements  early, 
especially  on  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Supplies  of  high 
quality,  adapted  strains  very 
short.  Send  for  prices  and 
copy  of  our  famous  Grow- 
more  Manual. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  SI.,lleeliesler4,«.Y. 

SOth  Anniversary  Year 


Th*/  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


SiffiSPJMiCifS 

4-yr, -old  healthy  trees.  4  to  8  in.,  sent  •3, 
postpaid — proper  planting  time — 50  for  S3, 
Folders  on  Forest.  Xmas  trees,  ornamentals 

Mnsser  Forests,  Inc.,  Indiana, 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each.  $14  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  GROWN 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS, 


vegetable  plants  now  ready. 
Write  for  FREJE  Catalog. 

OMEGA.  GA. 


rliestTomafu 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

has  Big  Red  Fruit  ripening  as 
early  as  July  4.  Regular  price 
15c  packet,  but  to  Intro¬ 
duce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds 
we  will  send  you  a  trial 
IMicket  of  this  tomato.  Giant 
Carrot.  Cream  Lettuce  and 
Earliest  Radish,  also  a 
packet  each  of  our 

Giant  Zinnias  and 
Double  Larkspur 

to  beautify  your  garden. 

All  the  above  for  lOc,  In 
Cana_da  20c.  A  Premium 
Coupon  sent  with  each 
collection,  also  our  beauti¬ 
ful  free  catalog  of  bargains 
in  Seeds.  Plants,  Hybrid 
Corn,  Vleland  Oats. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  _ 

Dept.  5  Randolph.  WIscons 


All 


for  1 


FINE  FRUITS 

Sot  tke  HOME  CARDEN 


SCARrrs 


Regdatered  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  finest 
plants  available  anywhere.  Better 
yields  of  quality  berries  —  and  greater 
satisfaction.  Large  cultivated  Blueber¬ 
ries,  Beysanberriae,  Red  Lake  Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  Seedlees  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  Bush  Cherries.  Dwarf 
Fruit,  and  Hardy  Nut  Trees.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Completo  CataloB  and  Cultural 
...  ..  Guido  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFT*S  SONS,  Beu  28  Raw  Carlisle,  Ohio 

Seed  Corn  Headquarters 

25  different  kinds  of  Seed  Corn.  Please  get  our  orices  on 
-AMERICA'S  CHOICE  CORNTS"  beforl  you  buy  you? 
seed  corn.  Get  Ouality  Seed  Coni,  and  other  farm 
seeds,  and  save  money.  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  DEAL¬ 
ERS.  Write  new  business  office  for  promot  reoW* 
CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  101  Meade  Avenu«, 
Hanover,  Pa.  (Quality  Seed  Com  since  1914). 


RAPIDGRO  FERTILIZER 

The  fluid  plant  food  for  better  fruits  and 
bigger  flowers.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y, 
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SERVICE 


The  Harvester  Dealer 
Will  See  You  Through 

Another  Year  of  Production 


YOU  know  the  story.  Our  country’s  fourth 
wartime  spring  is  on  the  way  and  again 
there  aren’t  going  to  be  enough  new  tractors 
and  farm  machines  to  go  around.  Our  hope 
for  greatly  increased  farm  equipment  pro¬ 
duction  this  spring  has  faded  in  the  face  of 
manpower  shortages  at  our  factories  and  in¬ 
creased  demands  for  war  material  on  the 
fighting  fronts. 

This  situation,  trying  as  it  is,  won’t  stop 
you  from  getting  in  the  crops. 

You  have  resolved  to  come  through  with 
another  big  harvest— and  we  hope  Provi¬ 
dence  and  good  weather  will  be  with  you 
again.  You’ve  been  resourceful  through  this 
critical  period  and  we  know  you  will  solve 
your  problems  again.  You  have  fixed  up  your 
equipment.  Keep  it  fit  and  fighting  through 
the  year  ahead. 


This  important  seedtime  season  is  a  time 
to  give  thought  to  your  International  Har¬ 
vester  Farm  Equipment  and  all  it  stands  for. 
Depend  on  your  farmall  TRACTOR,  the  farm 
power  plant  that  was  the  first  all-purpose 
row-crop  tractor  21  years  ago;  the  tractor 
that  is  first  today.  Depend  on  the  quality 
and  skill  built  into  MCCORMICK  -  DEERING 
FARM  MACHINES. 

Take  the  ”IH”  symbol  displayed  at  the  top 
of  this  page  as  our  pledge,  and  the  pledge 
of  our  dealers,  that  International  Harvester 
will  lead  the  way  to  better,  easier,  more 
profitable  farming. 


-With  NEW 
Farm  Machines 


Full  production  of  this  equipment  must  wait  on 
Victory.  These  are  examples  of  many  new  ma¬ 
chines  that  will  be  available  when  Peace  comes. 


One-Man  Pickup  Baler— sim¬ 
ple,  compact;  first  automa¬ 
tic  twine  baler  to  produce  a 
sliced  bale. 

Self-Propelled  Combine— 12- 
foot  cut,  hydraulic  lift  plat¬ 
form,  1-man  operation;  no 
back  swath. 


Uncle  Sam  Needs  Wood  for  War.  Cut  and 
Sell  Your  Puipwood  and  Sawlogs.  Consult 
Your  County  Agent. 


International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Field  Ensitoge  Harvester— 
light,  practical  for  thousands 
of  farms;  l-mon  ooerotion; 
powered  by  Farmall  H  or  M. 
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Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Meet 


The  51st  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
was  held  in  Worcester  on  January  3-4. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  and  a 
perceptible  feeling  of  optimism  was  ap¬ 
parent  throughout  the  meeting. 

A  panel  on  insect  and  disease  control 
proved  particularly  interesting.  W.  H. 
Thies,  O.  C.  Boyd,  A.  I.  Bourne  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  College,  and  R.  W. 
Dean  and  D.  H.  Palmiter  of  the  Fruit 
Investigating  Laboratory  in  New  York, 
thoroughly  discussed  pest  control.  The 
increased  prevalence  of  San  Jose  scale 
due  to  reduction  of  parasites,  failure  to 
apply  oil  sprays,  mild  weather,  etc.,  does 
not  present  a  particularly  serious  prob¬ 
lem  because  effective  control  measures 
are  available.  A  dormant  or  delayed 
dormant  oil  spray  containing  at  least  2 
per  cent  of  actual  oil  should  take  care 
of  this  pest.  Red  mite  is  causing  more 
concern.  There  was  much  early  bronz¬ 
ing  of  foliage  in  1944,  due  to  rapid  early 
season  increases  in  mite  population, 
particularly  where  no  oil  had  been  ap¬ 
plied.  The  oil  should  be  stepped  up  to 
3  per  cent  for  best  control  of  red  mite. 
Summer  applications  of  DN  111  spray 
or  DN  D4  dust  are  very  effective  in 
controlling  infestations.  If  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  June,  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  injury  to  the  tender  foli¬ 
age.  These  DN  summer  applications 
should  still  be  considered  emergency 
treatments  to  supplement  oil  applica¬ 
tions. 

It  was  brought  out  that  even  though 
scab  carry-over  is  light  •  in  many  or¬ 
chards,  a  wet  spring  may  overcome  this 
advantage.  Relatively  few  over-winter¬ 
ing  scabby  leaves  can  start  a  serious 
primary  infection  under  the  right 
weather  conditions.  An  adequate  early 
season  program — prepink,  pink  and  of¬ 
ten  blossom  applications — is  usually  re¬ 
quired  in  most  orchards,  particularly  on 
McIntosh  and  other  scab-susceptible  va¬ 
rieties.  Most  standard  brands  of  wet- 
table  or  dusting  sulphur  will  do  a  good 
job  provided  the  applications  are  timely 
and  thorough.  At  times  it  is  desirable 
to  spray  or  dust  during  a  rain  and,  de¬ 
spite  opinions  to  the  contrary,  such  a 
procedure  is  not  only  feasible  but  is 
recommended  under  certain  conditions 
such  as  prolonged  rainy  periods. 

Fermate  was  discussed  rather  fully, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in 
most  cases,  good  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  this  relatively  new  fungi¬ 
cide.  However,  fermate  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  special  material  because  of 
its  relatively  high  cost.  It  is  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  controlling  cedar  rusj.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  fermate  is  that  it 
causes  less  russeting  than  sulphur  on 
Delicious,  Golden  Delicious,  and  Bald¬ 
win  when  used  in  the  early  applica¬ 
tions.  Other  new  and  very  promising 
fungicides  were  discussed. 

The  plum  curculio  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  importance  of  timeli¬ 
ness  in  applying  the  curculio  sprays  was 
stressed.  At  temperatures  of  above  75 
deg.,  these  insects  are  very  active,  and 
they  are  attracted  to  apples  5-16  inches 
in  diameter  more  than  they  are  to  the 
smaller  ones.  In  tests  at  Waltham,  the 
new  material  DDT  was  not  effective  in 
controlling  plum  curculio.  However, 
this  insecticide  shows  considerable 
promise  in  codling  moth  control  and 
more  extensive  testing  will  be  carried 
on  this  coming  season. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gourley,  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
orchard  soil  management.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  many  advantages  of  mulching 
as  a  system  of  management.  Not  only 
are  moisture  conditions  more  favorable 
for  tree  growth,  but  numerous  nutrient 
elements  become  available  to  the  tree 
by  being  leached  out  of  the  mulch  ma¬ 
terials.  Nitrates  and  potassium  are 
plentifully  available  under  hay  and 
straw  mulches.  Also,  there  is  evidence 
of  increases,  particularly  in  the  top  soil 
layers,  of  phosphorus  and  magnetism. 
Mulching  is  probably  one  of  the  better 
methods  of  orchard  soil  management 
and  is  definitely  on  the  increase  in  many 
fruit  sections.  Dr.  Gourley  also  dis¬ 
cussed  orchard  programs  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  emphasizing  that  orchards  do 
grow  old  and  become  less  and  less  prof¬ 
itable  with  age.  Many  of  these  older 
orchards  should  be  replaced. 

A  grower  discussion  panel  considered 
a  wide  variet  yof  topics,  including  vari¬ 
eties,  semi-dwarf  trees,  speed  sprayers, 
storage,  diversification,  ladders,  labor, 
harvesting  problems,  etC/-  There  was  a 
noticeable  optimism  in  regard  to  Cort¬ 
land,  which  seemsi  to  be  gaining  stead¬ 
ily  in  popularity.  DrD  .Shaw,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College,  spoke  about  the 
poor  anchorage  of  semi-dwarf  and 
dwarf  apple  trees,  and  stated  that  this 
was  the  most  serious  drawback  of  such 
trees.  The  speed  sprayer  received  fa¬ 
vorable  comment  from  three  or  four 
growers  who  have  had  experience  with 
it.  It  cuts  down  on  labor,  does  a  fast 
job  and  sprays  effectively  into  the  wind. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are  its 
high  initial  cost,  its  possible  rapid  de¬ 
preciation,  and  its  requirement  for  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  operators.  Consider¬ 
able  favorable  comment  on  the  value  of 
brush  pushers,  brush  burners  and  the 
removal  of  trees  and  stone  walls  with 
bulldozers  and  power  shovels  showed 
that  labor-saving  devices  are  definitely 
on  the  increase. 

Walter  Piper,  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  stressed  the  impor¬ 


tance  of  the  National  Apple  Institute  to 
the  future  of  the  apple  industry.  As  for 
the  present  marketing  situation,  he  said 
there  had  been  heavy  army  buying  and 
consequently  wide  distribution  of  the 
crop.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
grading  and  branding  as  the  growers’ 
responsibility  rather  than  the  dealers. 

R.  M.  Smock,  Cornell  University,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance  of  atmosphere  in 
the  storage  of  apples,  particularly  in  re¬ 
lation  to  controlled  atmosphere  or  so- 
called  “gas”  storage.  “Cold  alone  is  not 
enough.”  High  humidity  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  is  often  realized,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  storage  season. 
Fruit  weight  losses  often  exceed  5  per 
cent  because  of  low  humidity  and  dry 
boxes.  An  apple  box  may  absorb  as 
much  as  Vz  pound  of  water,  and  unless 
this  moisture  is  supplied  in  the  form  of 
high  humidity  or  actual  wetting  of  the 
box,  it  will  be  taken  from  the  apples 
themselves,  thus  contributing  to  shrink¬ 
age  and  poor  keeping.  The  fact  that 
this  type  of  storage  doubles  the  storage 
life  of  McIntosh  means  that  it  should 
have  a  place  in  this  area  where  McIn¬ 
tosh  is  so  heavily  concentrated.  There 
are  now  eight  commercial  rooms  in 
New  York,  an  dfurther  construction  is 
planned.  Interest  is  also  increasing  in 
Massachusetts. 

Donald  L.  Priest  of  Groton  was  re¬ 
elected  president,  and  the  following 


vice-presidents  were  named:  Arnold  M. 
Curtis,  Marlboro;  Hamilton  Lincoln, 
Brookfield;  D.  W.  Cheney,  Brimfield, 
and  Louis  A.  Webster,  Blackstone.  Prof. 
W.  R.  Cole,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 


Removing:  Big:  Rocks 

Rocks  and  boulders  have  long  been  a 
problem  on  most  New  England  farms. 
With  shovel,  pick-ax  and  lever,  by  hand 
labor  and  oxen  these  (farmers  have 
rooted  them  out,  and  used  them  to  make 
walls,  fences,  and  foundations.  One 
has  only  to  see  the  miles  of  stone 
fences  today,  to  realize  the  tremendous 
task  which  was  accomplished  by  these 
New  Englanders.  And  it  was  a  task 
which  they  have  successfully  met,  not 
with  a  union  card  or  a  six-hour  day. 

However,  those  of  us  who  still  have 
faith  in  New  England  agriculture,  and 
still  love  the  old  New  England  farms, 
have  an  occasional  rock  problem  too. 
I  own  an  old  farm  in  Plymouth  County, 
Massachusetts,  and  find  it  necessary  to 
remove  both  large  and  small  rocks 
from  time  to  time.  Oxen  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  tractors,  but  rocks  are  an 
obstacle  to  tractors  quite  as  much  as  to 
oxen.  Small  rocks  can  of  course  be 
handled  without  much  trouble,  but  the 
larger  ones  are  a  problem.  They  can 
be  blown  to  pieces  with  dynamite,  but 
that  is  both  expensive  and  somewhat 
dangerous.  I  have  used  a  method 
which  is  much  easier,  with  little  or  no 
expense,  and  hardly  any  danger.  The 


plan  has  worked  well  with  me  and  I 
have  removed  many  large  boulders. 
First,  find  an  old  piece  of  sheet  metal; 
and  then  dig  down  near  the  rock  on  one 
side.  Next,  start  a  small  fire  in  this  pit 
close  to  the  rock.  The  metal  should 
then  be  thrown  over  the  fire  and  up 
against  the  rock:  this  keeps  the  heat 
down  around  the  rock.  After  the  fire 
has  burned  for  a  few  hours,  pound  the 
heated  side  of  the  rock  with  a  sledge 
hammer,  watching  all  the  time  for 
seams,  which  can  be  easily  enlarged. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  you 
can  break  up  a  large  boulder  into  mov¬ 
able  pieces. 

•  I  have  broken  up  rocks  which  I  could 
not  even  budge  with  a  tractor  within  a 
few  hours  using  this  method  of  low 
heat.  E.  A.  w. 


Linden  Trees 

I  want  to  plant  a  linden  tree  on  my 
farm.  Which  is  better,  the  American 
or  European?  Do  these  trees  grow 
rapidly?  How  tall  will  they  grow? 

New  York.  mrs.  w.  l.  m. 

The  linden  tree  is  one  of  the  very 
fine  trees.  It  grows  to  great  size  and 
very  rapidly.  The  American  form  is 
Tilia  americana  and  the  European  is 
Tilia  cordata.  The  European  type  is 
said  to  do  especially  well  on  Long 
Island  and  to  be  more  resistant  to 
drouth  than  the  American  type.  Both 
forms  however  are  very  good  and  quite 
worth  planting. 


The  dreathlSteur 


Never  Saw  Chile’s  Nitrate  Desert,  But 


His  bacterial  research,  which 
gave  his  name  to  the  pas¬ 
teurization  process,  provided 
the  basis  for  one  of  the  wide¬ 
ly  accepted  explanations  of 
Chilean  Nitrate’s  origin. 


V. 


fast  beds  of  Natural  Nitrate  in  the  desert  of 
Chile  are  natural  deposits— enough  to  last  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  —  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  fertilizer  materials.  Mystery  of  their  ori¬ 
gin  long  has  challenged  science.  Many  theories 
have  developed. 

Some  say  prehistoric  plants  were  “nitrified’* 
by  bacteria  in  the  soil.  That’s  what  Pasteur’s 
work  suggested.  Others  say  they  are  decayed 
vegetation. 

There  is  a  belief  the  nitrate  beds  are  drop¬ 
pings  of  billions  of  birds.  Another,  that  electricity 
formed  them  through  centuries  of  violent  storms. 
Some  think  the  beds  are  rotted  rocks;  some  a 
crust  pushed  up  from  underneath. 

Perhaps  the  right  theory  combines  parts  of  all 


of  them.  Who  knows?  But  there  is  one  point  on 
which  all  agree : 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  tremendous  natural  proc¬ 
esses.  It  IS  completely  natural... 
the  only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

Because  of  its  natural  origin,  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda  contains,  in  addition  to  nitrogen  and  so¬ 
dium,  small  amounts  of  boron,  iodine,  manga¬ 
nese,  copper,— 34  elements  in  all— many  of  which 
are  essential  to  healthy  plant  growth. 

Yes,  a  hundred  years  of  research  and  expe¬ 
rience  agree  on  the  importance  of  Chilean 
Nitrate’s  natural  qualities  and  their  outstanding 
performance  in  continued  profitable  farming. 


[I- 


Eosy  to  Handle . . .  Eosy  to  Use 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  comes  in  two  forms  — 
Champion  brand  and  Old  Style.  It  reaches  you 
in  fine  mechanical  condition,  in  even -weight 
bags,  for  easy  storage  and  handling. 
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PUT  SOME  MONEY 
IN  YOUR  SOIL 
BANK  ACCOUNT 

digh-potash  fertilizers  are  a 
good  investment.  With  prices 
of  potash  still  at  low  prewar 
levels  and  prices  for  farm 
products  at  high  wartime 
levels,  greater  profits  than 
ever  before  can  be  obtained 
for  every  dollar  spent  for  this 
necessary  plant  food. 

Not  only  maintain  but  build 
up  the  fertility  of  your  soils. 
Now  there  is  plenty  of  potash 
to  make  the  high-potash  ferti¬ 
lizers  recommended  by  your 
official  agricultural  advisers. 
Use  these  fertilizers  in  the 
amounts  suggested  for  your 
particular  soils  and  crops. 


Write  us  for  further  information  and  free  literature 
on  the  practical  fertilization  of  crops 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

tl55  Sixteeoth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

iUtnAer  Componiet;  Amarican  Potash  &  Chomical  Cerporalion 
Polaab  Company  of  America  •  United  States  Potash  Company 


means 
more  Crops 


THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAN  POTASH 


(New  MariQold  "Mammoth  Mum” 


^RRIS.S«DS 

BEST  'FOR  *THE  *NORTH 

KEEP  BEAITTY  ALIVE  IN  ’45 


In  this  war-tom  world,  flowers  are  a  symbol  of  the 
better  world  to  come.  This  year,  plant  a  lot  of  flowers 
like  this  easy  to  grow  yellow  marigold.  It  is  only  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  flowers  beautifully  illustrated  and 
accurately  described  in  our  new  catalog. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 
If  you  grow  for  marktt,  ask  for  our  Afarkot  Gardonore' 
and  Floritta’  Prieo  List. 

THIS  YEAR  PLANT  MORE  FLOWERS 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,N.Y. 

_1945  CATALOG  mwAmdii - 


CROPS  S^Weeks  Earlier! 


HOTK APS  — patented  paper 
hothouses  — completely  proten 
plants  from  destructive  frosts, 
storms,  insects.  Ripen  crops  3 
weeks  e.irlier;  increase  yield  18% 
to  51%.  Maintain  perfect  mulch. 
Bring  you  premium  prices  and 
bigger  profits.  One  man  can 
set  2000  per  day.  Millions  used 
by  growers  every  season.  1000 
lots  only  SI  1.00;  250  package 
S3. 50;  100  package  51.95;  25 
Garden  package  50c. 


AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALER 

GERMAINS,  Getmoco  Mfg.  Div.,  Los  Angeles,  Colifornio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Large  oafs  from  Vicland 
Stalk  (left)  —  ordi nary 
stalk  (right).  Actual  size. 


RENK 

T^edu^nced 

HYBRID  CORN 
VICLAND  OATS 


Oats 

SUPER- YIELDING  strain  develop¬ 
ed  by  the  Universitjt  of  Wisconsin 
and  U.  S.  D.  A.  OflScial  test  growers 
averaged  27.5  bu.  more  per  acre 
than  other  varieties.  Famous  for 
heavy  kernels,  stiff  straw,  early  ma¬ 
turity,  smut  and  rust  resistance.  Blue 
tag  quality — officially  sealed  and  cer¬ 
tified.  Original  first  generation  seed. 
(1st  generation  grown  in  Wisconsin 
excIusiveljO.  Price  ^2.50  per 
bu.  delivered  to  your  station, 
plus  new  grain  bags  at  45c  each. 
Three  bu.  per  bag.  Bags  can¬ 
not  be  split.  WM.  F.  RENK  t  SONS, 
tun  Pratria,  Wisconsin, 


VICTORY  GARDENERS!  ONIONS! 

Don’t  buy  them!  Raise  them.  Easy  to 
grow  both  green  and  winter  onions  with 
our  choice  sets.  Seed  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  onions.  Write  for  prices.  Special 
rate  to  commercial  growers. 

DOMINICK  ALBANESE,  Box  131, 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  plant¬ 
ing  dwarf  fruit  trees  in-  my  garden. 
There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  de¬ 
bate  as  to  their  merits.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if,  with  your  vast  experience,  you 
would  have  some  information  as  to 
their  planting  worth.  b.  l.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  dwarf  apple 
trees  on  the  Mailing  IX  rootstocks  have 
been  outstanding  in  their  performance 
in  certain  areas  of  the  Northeast.  They 
are  primarily  garden  plants,  not  over 
4  to  6  feet  in  height,  frequently  bear¬ 
ing  a  few  fruits  the  first  or  second  year 
set.  They  come  into  full  cropping  at  3 
to  4  years  of  age  and  have  carried  as 
much  as  a  bushel  of  fruit.  Many  who 
have  planted  them  have  been  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  their  praise  of  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  because  they  have  done  well  in 
some  areas,  as  in  the  Western  New 
York  area,  they  will  do  well  every¬ 
where.  One  does  not  expect  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  to  do  well  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  nor  does  he  expect  the 
Northern  Spy  to  do  likewise.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  therefore  to  assume  that 
these  very  dwarf  trees  may  be  found 
adapted  to  some  areas  and  some  soils 
and  not  to  others.  Nevertheless,  on 
their  initial  record,  they  are  worth  a 
trial  in  a  small  way,  say  a  tree  or  two. 

In  securing  dwarf  trees,  one  should 
be  absolutely  certain  that  he  is  dealing 
with  a  reliable  concern  and  he  should 
be  insistent  upon  securing  the  root¬ 
stocks  that  he  desires.  If  it  is  a  very 
small  tree  he  wants,  he  should  insist 
upon  the  Mailing  IX  rootstock.  Fur¬ 
ther,  this  rootstock  is  shallow  rooted 
and  the  tree  is  likely  to  break  off  or 
blow  over  unless  it  is  anchored  with  a 
small  stake,  and  unless  the  trees  are 
headed  very  low,  say  12  inches.  If 
they  are  tall  and  whippy,  they  are 
likely  to  be  blown  over.  Also,  the 
union  must  be  set  at  the  ground  level. 
If  the  trees  are  planted  too  deep,  the 
scion  may  take  root  and  the  dwarfing 
infiuence  of  the  rootstock  may  be  lost. 
The  mulch  system  of  culture  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized,  however,  that  these  trees  are 
primarily  a  garden  proposition. 

Besides  this  very  small  type,  there 
are  other  larger  types  such  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  working  on  the  Mailing  VI 
and  Mailing  IV.  These  produce  trees  a 
little  more  substantial  than  the  Mailing 
IX,  yet  they  are  still  small  trees.  There 
is  also  the  Mailing  I,  which  produces  a 
semi-dwarf,  and  which  has  even  been 
considered  for  commercial  planting. 

It  is  doubtful  that  dwarf  and  semi¬ 
dwarf  fruit  trees  can  ever  produce  as 
much  fruit  per  acre  as  can  large  stand¬ 
ard  trees.  There  may  be  exceptions 
but  this  seems  a  reasonable  view.  Thus, 
standard  apple  trees  have  been  known 
to  produce  better  than  2,000  bushels 
per  acre.  Using  this  figure  as  a  base, 
it  would  mean  that  dwarf  trees  which 
were  planted  10'  x  10'  (435  trees  per 
acre)  would  need  to  average  between 
4  and  5  bushels  per  tree.  This  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  dwarf 
orchards  which  have  yielded  300,  400 
and  500  bushels  per  acre  and  this  is 
very  good  production  in  comparison 
with  many  commercial  plantings.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  just  total  yield  that 
counts.  It  is  the  cost  per  unit  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  smaller  yield  of  fruit  on  small 
trees  might  be  more  profitable  than 
a  larger  yield  on  larger  trees,  h.  b.  t. 


Manure  For  Blueberries 

Whether  manure  should  be  used  in 
the  fertilization  of  cultivated  blueber¬ 
ries  was  a  moot  question  until  the 
answer  was  found  as  a  result  of  recent 
experiments.  It  has  been  assumed  by 
many  persons  that  manure  of  any  sort 
was  harmful.  However,  as  time  went 
by,  occasional  reports  were  made  by 
growers  of  good  results  with  manure, 
which  indicated  that  the  question  was 
by  no  means  fully  understand.  There¬ 
fore,  in  1941,  J.  S.  Bailey,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College,  laid  out  some 
plots  at  the  Experiment  Station  to  test 
the  effects  of  three  common  manures 
with  blueberry  plantings.  Horse  manure 
was  used  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  per 
acre,  while  cow  and  poultry  manures 
were  each  applied  to  comparable  plots, 
at  rates  which  would  yield  approxi¬ 
mately  equivalent  amounts  of  nitrogen. 
In  1942  and  1943,  all  applications  were 
doubled.  Three  varieties  of  blueber¬ 
ries,  Cabot,  Pioneer  and  Rubel,  were 
used  in  each  of  the  three  plots. 

Two  things  stood  out  as  a  result  of 
this  experiment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
manures  used  were  definitely  beneficial 
and  secondly,  no  significant  differences 
in  yield  or  size  of  fruit  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  three  kinds  of  manure. 
Livestock  manures  make  an  excellent 
top-dressing  for  most  fruit  plants.  Also, 
poultry  manure  is  being  used  more 
widely  now  than  a  few  years  ago  and 
with  good  results.  In  fact,  fruit  growers 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
manures  available,  should  utilize  such 
sources  of  plant  food  and  organic  mat¬ 
ter  as  a  regular  practice.  Usually  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  applications  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  those  made  during  the  summer, 
particularly  with  the  “stronger”  ma¬ 
nures  such  as  poultry. 

Massachusetts.  L.  s. 


Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  Free 
copy  of  this  new  1945  edition  of 
Hoffman’s  Farm  Facts  Book.  Contains 
more  than  200  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  facts  to  help  you  grow  better 
crops. Tells  which  crops  to  plant  when 
seed  shortages  occur,  which  crops 
grow  best  in  poorly  drained  soils, 
how  to  fertilize  for  best  results,  etc. 
Send  for  your  copy  right  now. 

I  fHoffman 

^  ^  FARM  SEEDS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Penna.  Box  32 

Send  me  your  new  Farm  Facts  Book. 

Name . . . ....... 

Address . . . . . 


FREE 


SEND  FOR 
YOURS  NOW 


evcarmiNa 

FOR  1HE  GASDCN 

HENDERSON’S 
SEED  CATALOG 

VEGETABLES  •  FLOWERS  •  IMPLEMENTS 

The  biggest  catalog  of  oll-”l  44  8x1 014 

pogesl  Crammed  with  informotion  of  value 

to  Victory  Gardeners  ond  veterans 
alike...  Numerous  colored  plates,  and 
all  the  Information  you  must  hove  on 
varieties  to  moke  the  best  selection. 
Get  this  cotolog,  ond  mail  your  order 
direct  to  os  —  it  Is  the  only  way  you 
can  get  genuine  Henderson  seeds. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

Dept.  30F 

35 Cortlandt  St., NewYork7,N.Y. 


rgeat  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 
inuBtrationa;  60  in  color.  For  76 
leading  American  Seed  Cata- 
seeds  cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  600,000  cos 
save  money  an- 
from  me,  a  grower. 

rnrr  special  trial  offer 

r  K  I*  I*  125  Seed*  ef  My  New  Seii- 
■  !■■■■■  aation  Tomato.  "King  of 

Carliea,'*  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease 
yietder,  or  ISO  aaada  of  my  Peerlesa 
bage,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  6c 
for  both  special  offers.  Catalog  Free. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  490 (ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted  4  to  8  In.  tall 
—only  $1  postpaid.  22  only 
$2  postpaid  I  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  30  Evergreens  $3  post¬ 
paid  ;  all  4  year  transplanted, 
4"  to  10"  tall.  Ten  each 
American  Arborvitae,  Red 
Pine.  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  Douglas  Fir,  all  50 
for  $3.  (West  of  Mississippi 
River  add  2Sc.)  Freo  illus¬ 
trated  price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees,  ALU 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE.  ( 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  RN-215s  Pryeburg,  Main* 


BU 

FREE 

Cataloe 


5  Choose  wallpaper  for  maximun 

Iredecorative  effect  at  a  minimun 
cost.  Free  catalog  with  large  sam¬ 
ples  of  many  patterns,  some  i 
washable.  Postage  prepaid.  Write 
today. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  MillSyl 
Dept.  98,  I 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.I 
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KNOW  YOUR  OATS 


AVERAGES  50% 
INCREASE  IN  YIELD 


You'll  wont  to  plant  the  oats  that 
resist  rusts  and  smuts,  rnature 
ahead  of  dry  weather,  give 
higher  weight  per  bushel. 


HERE'S  CERTIFIED  SEED 

Why  gamble?  Sow  only  Certi¬ 
fied  First  Generation  Seed  grown 
directly  from  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture  new  foundation 
stocks.  Comes  to  you  tested, 
officially  tagged  and  sealed. 
Send  for  producer's  list. 


*p(n 

7i/\ 


Write  for  these  2 
FREE  Booklets 

Amazing  sfory  of 
Vicland  Oats  .  .  olso 
WISCONSIN  HYBRID 
Corn,  onother  out¬ 
standing  Wisconsin 
grain  specialty. 


WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Agronomy  Bldg.  Madison  6,  Wisconsin 


FAMOUS  VICLAND  OATS 

Outrields  everything. 

WILLIAM  ILLIAN,  R.  I,  ADELL,  WISCONSIN 


PRIZE -uiinmnc 

UEGETRBIES 


'^i-AM£W(A@lil€CTIONS/ 

Here  are  some  of  tKe  medal-winning 
Asgrow  varieties  developed  at  our 
8  plant  breeding  stations  over  the 
country. 

The  awards  were  made  by  the  All- 
America  Council  after  full  tests  by  its 
12  independent  judges  on  their  own 
trial  grounds. 

BEANS:  Asgrow  Stringless  Green  Pod 
(Tendergreen) 

Asgrow  Stringless  Valentine 
(Pole)  Decatur  Potomac 
BEET;  Asgrow  Wonder,  Asgrow  Canner 
CARROT;  Imperator 
CORN:  Allegheny 
CUCUMBER:  Marketer  Cubit 
PEA:  Teton 

TOMATO:  Scarlet  Dawn 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  vastly 
improved  modern  varieties  bred  and 
grown  by  ASGROW  to  bring  you  the 
best  in  crisp,  succulent  food  from  the 
garden  for  fresh  use  or  freezing. 
Send  for  our  Growers  Guide  with 
fuller  list  and  useful  data. 

ASGROW  SEEDS  are  sold  through 
local  stores  from  bulk  or  in  the  color¬ 
ful  RICE’S  packets. 

Seeds 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS  inc. 

Atlanta  2  •  Indianapolis  4  •  Lot  Angalos  21 
N  Memphis  2  •  Milford,  Conn. 

^  Oakland  7  ^  San  Antonio  6 

Packet  seed  division: 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Cambridge,  N.Y. 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh 
~  pounds.  30  other  hardy,  casy-to-gre 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  of  fruit.  n\ 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MILI.KR' 
OBAPK  BOOK  &  NUKSEUY  GUID 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  beai 
ing  fruits  for  home  gardens. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 


J.  E.  WllXER  NURSERIES,  Boi  R,  Naples!  N. 

ATTENTION  VICTORY  GARDENERS!  1015  Pic 

Catalogue  ready.  Hardy  field  grown  >egetai>Ie  plat 
kinds,  dace  your  order  earlv. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Crop  Cultivation 

With  a  limited  labor  force  costing 
more  than  last  year,  and  with  income 
reduced  about  one-fourth  because  of 
Government  limitations,  we  found  it 
necessary  in  1944  to  adopt  every  pos¬ 
sible  expedient  to  lessen  cultivating  ex¬ 
pense.  A  new  tractor,  with  a  double 
disk,  a  plow  and  a  cultivator  of  seven 
foot  width  were  bought,  and  also  a 
heavy  tractor  transplanter,  making 
necessary  a  change  in  planting  width 
of  all  crops  we  grow,  excepting  head 
lettuce,  which  must  still  be  handled 
from  flats  into  eighteen-inch  rows  and 
stirred  with  the  smaller  tractors. 

We  went  over  approximately  forty 
acres  of  truck  crops  in  three  eight -hour 
days,  stirring  it  shallow  with  “duck 
feet”  shovels  or  sweeps  every  week  or 
ten  days  through  the  dry  summer.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  were  established,  a 
crew  of  three  to  flve  followed  with 
scuffle  hoes,  working  out  any  weeds 
growing  close  around  the  plants.  We 
find  more  ground  can  be  covered  by  a 
gang  working  together  than  sepaorated, 
especially  if  led  by  a  brisk  foreman 
who  also  supervises  the  work  as  they 
go  along. 

By  driving  very  slowly  and  with 
careful  setters,  it  would  be  practical  to 
set  strawberries  in  a  single  line.  But 
since  we  use  the  double  row,  setting 
two  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
then  skipping  three  feet  and  checking 
four  to  five  feet  the  other  way,  we  use 
the  transplanter  only  for  marking  out 
and  distributing  fertilizer  near  where 
the  plants  are  to  be  set.  The  two  hose 
lines  are  set  outside  their  brackets  to 
strew  the  fertilizer  in  two  rows  a  foot 
apart.  The  plants  are  set  by  hand  just 
outside  the  drilled  fertilizer.  A  crew  of 
six  is  used,  two  men  to  each  dropper, 
the  setters  bending  from  the  hips  and 
stepping  on  each  plant  to  firm  as  they 
proceed.  Two  acres  are  thus  set  in  a 
day.  In  our  double-row  plan,  enough 
young  plants  are  left  in  place,  after  stir¬ 
ring  between  the  rows  with  flat  sweeps, 
to  make  a  very  good  stand  and  with  an 
application  of  fertilizer  stirred  in  they 
recover  and  grow  off  very  quickly. 

The  next  crop  planted  is  early  and 
summer  cabbage.  For  tractor  cultiva¬ 
tion  we  must  space  the  rows  three  and  a 
half  to  four  feet  wide  to  allow  for  cul¬ 
tivation  with  the  large  rubber  tires 
after  the  leaves  are  spread.  We  make 
no  attempt  to  check  the  plants,  setting 
them  fourteen  inches  apart.  The.  first 
early  plants,  with  as  much  soil  as  the 
roots  will  hold,  are  separately  trowelled 
into  the  transplanter  boxes,  and  extra 
filled  boxes  are  provided,  so  that  the 
machine  need  not  be  held  up.  Later, 
with  bare  roots,  the  plants  go  in  faster 
and  we  get  about  two  acres  set  in  eight 
hours.  They  are  treated  both  in  the 
seed  bed  and  in  drilled  propogating 
rows  with  a  calomel-filled  dust  as  a 
protection  against  maggot  and  leaf 
hoppers.  The  summer  crop  plants 
have  their  stems  painted  at  pulling  time 
with  a  casein  flour  calomel  paint  to 
discourage  maggot  injury. 

Two  or  three  succession  varieties  of 
crossed  sweet  corn  are  planted  at  one 
time  with  a  two-row-planter,  in  fur¬ 
rows  marked  out  by  tractor.  These  same 
two  rows  always  are  followed  by  the 
tractor  cultivator,  that  the  distances 
may  be  exact  and  fenders  are  used  the 
first  two  times  to  keep  the  plants  from 
being  covered,  as  the  dirt  is  edged  close 
down  around  the  stems,  thus  making 
little  hoeing  necessary. 

For  the  early  crop  tomatoes  and  can¬ 
taloupes,  grown  in  veneer  squares 
under  glass,  the  field  is  first  marked  at 
four  feet  and  the  transplanter  used  for 
distributing  fertilizer,  and  making  a 
trench  six  inches  deep  for  the  squares. 
The  firming  wheels  in  the  rear  are  re¬ 
moved  to  leave  the  trench  open,  and  as 
the  back  of  the  shoe  is  not  wide  enough 
to  take  the  squares,  a  wood  block  is 
driven  in  the  rear  to  spread  it.  When 
flve  rows  have  been  drawn  across  the 
four  foot  marks,  we  drive  down  the 
middle  row  with  the  plant-laden  truck, 
carefully  placing  the  boxes  in  the 
check.  They  must  be  exactly  spaced  to 
be  speedily  cultivated  both  ways.  Two 
helpers  follow  to  cut  down  a  corner  of 
the  box  and  strip  away  the  veneer,  and 
another  follows  with  hoe  to  draw  the 
soil  high  about  the  plants.  Sometimes, 
second  crop  tomatoes,  with  as  much 
soil  as  the  roots  will  hold,  are  set  deeply, 
with  complete  fertilizer  dissolved  in 
the  water  barrel  for  quick  starting,  and 
with  two  outer  tubes  drilling  fertilizer 
on  each  side  of  the  row. 

Connecticut.  w.  A.  w. 


Farmingdale  Garden  Course 

A  series  of  evening  courses  in  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening  and  related  subjects  is 
scheduled  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  7-Mar.  14.  The  courses  are 
planned  especially  for  men  and  women 
of  mature  years  who  can  afford  only  a 
limited  amount  of  time,  yet  desire  to 
have  some  practical  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  Each 
course  will  be  given  one  evening  each 
week,  making  it  possible  for  students 
to  take  more  than  one  course  if  they 
wish.  Classes  begin  at  8  P.  M.  and  close 
at  10  P,  M.  Students  taking  such  courses 
qualify  for  gasoline  rations  w^en  trav¬ 
eling  reasonable  distances. 

Descriptive  circular  and  regisration 
form  may  be  obtained  on  request  to 
H.  B.  Knapp.  Director,  State  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  New  York. 


VO/  resists  drought 
withstands  storms 
yields  more  per  acre 


Don’t  take  a  chance  on  corn  that  might  product  results  if  conditions 
are  favorable.  Plant  Funk  G  Hybrids  and  make  sure. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  not  only  give  you  greater  yield  from  every  acre, 
but  they  give  all  7  outstanding  qualities  every  farmer  wants  in  corn— 
(1)  Vigorous  early  growth  that  saves  cultivation,  (2)  Deep,  strong 
roots  that  resist  drought,  (3)  Strong  whippy  stalks  that  withstand 
storms,  (4)  Big,  wide  leaves  that  make  excellent  silage,  (5)  Large, 
uniform  ears  that  husk  easily,  (6)  More  shelled  corn  from  every  ear, 
and  (7)  Greater  yield  from  every  acre  you  plant. 

Whether  you  plant  corn  for  husking  or  for  silage,  whether  you  have 
an  early  or  late  season,  you'll  find  we  have  special  varieties  of  Funk  G 
Hybrids  particularly  suited  to  your  local  climate  or  soil  conditions— 
hybrids  that  are  regularly  out-producing  many  other  corns. 

To  make  sure  you  get  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm  we  suggest  that 
^  you  order  early  this  year.  Write  today  for  prices 

I  and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 

HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

BOX  32S  lANDISVIUE  (Lancaster  County),  PENNA. 


MHa  ve  plenty  of  fruit  to  eat  and  sell  this  year. 

bend  for  these  froit  plants  ready  to  bear  first 
season.  DWAiRFfruittrees.  Boysenberries, 
'  raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 

I'.n®  of  fruit  and  shade  trees.  fjEW.raro 
r  EE  color  catalog  of  shrubs 

\  and  flowers,  20% 

V  on  early  orders.  Money  saving 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  now. 
South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.  S-10,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 


Sj&azlng 


I  BJBazliig  new  SIhS— 
1  large,  scarlet,  rounds 
f  emooth.  solid,  deliciou^i 
Heavy  cropper.  Send^ 
Btamp  for  postage  andJ 


We’ll  mail  15c-packet  free, 

also  Ifanie’o  Seed  Book— tested,  vegetables,  flower  seedi’ 
Wm.  Henry  Maule,  338  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila:  32,  S 


offmart 


Maks  FRUIT  Profits  OwcA! 


SUPER -AIAKGIOBB 
h  TOlWr.TO 


No  reconversion  of  Hardie  factories 
will  be  necessary  after  Victory. 
Hardie  sprayers,  Hardie  pumps,  and 
Hardie  guns  have  been  supplied  to 
the  Armed  Forces  in  large  volume 
but  Hardie  factories  have  remained 
sprayer  factories. 

Hardie  sprayers  are  available  today  to  the 
extent  of  distribution  controls.  Accessories, 
repair  parts  and  responsible  service  by  Hardie 
dealers  everywhere  are  not  restricted  and  are 
freely  available  to  all.  You  can  get  new 
pumps,  guns,  hose,  tanks,  and  all  maintenance 
items.  Write  for  the  new  Hardie 
1945  Catalog. 


THE  HARDIE  MFC.  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Mich.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Portland.  Ore.  A 


THE  ONLY  SPRAYER  THAT  IS  COMPLETELY  LUBRICATED 
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WATCH  MYERS 
for  Maior  Improvements  in 

POWER  SPRAYERS 


Are  you  planning  to  buy  a  power  sprayer 
—  for  present  or  future  needs?  Then  be 
*ure  to  look  into  the  many  new  develop¬ 
ments  coming  out  in  the  Myers  line.  They 
Include:  New  models,  new  methods  for 
greater  speed  and  efficiency,  exclusive 
features  for  more  thorough  coverage  with 
less  manpower.  Also,  new  high-pressure, 
heavy-duty  pumps  with  increased 
rapacities  —  and  many  other  major 
improvements  throughout  the  Myers  line 
of  orchard  and  row  crop  sprayers.  See 
your  Myers  dealer  about  these  big 
developments  that  will  be  offered  and 
talk  with  him  about  your  present  sprayer 
needs. 


THE  f,  C.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO 
Dept.  A-iOS  *  Ashland,  Ohio 


Every  Grower  shoald  have  Reyoer’a  New 
Berry  Book.  CoDteins  reeily  velo&ble  Infor- 
matioD  on  how  to  Ret  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett.  Fklrfaz 
end  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  lt*8 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Ml. 


TRAWBE  RRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying,  send  for  our  Free  1945 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  '"True  to 
Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

].  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-25,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Green  Applewood  in  log  form.  Truck  or  car¬ 
load  lots.  Specifications  and  prices  on  request. 

HARRY  R.  HAINES.  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


KELLY’S 


TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your 
garden.  Again  this  year,  the 
supply  of  nursery  stock  is  lim¬ 
ited.  When  you  order  early, 
you  get  the  choicest  selection 
of  the  plants  you  wont. 

So  send  today  for  the  big  new 
1945  KELLY  Catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

It  lists  all  the  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS.  Many  fruits 
and  plants  are  shown  in  full 
color.  Make  your  selection  now 
and  order  promptly.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Our  65th  Year. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
33  Maple  St.  Donaville,  N.  Y. 


fiROW.,,,,™  FRUITS 
GROW  IfUALII  1  VEGETABLES 

By  Using 

ES-MIN-EL 

Essential  MINeral  ELements — manganese,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  zinc  and  boron  are  all  in  Es-Min-El.  For 
quality  fruits  and  vegetables  rich  in  vitamins  and 
minerals  use  eS-MIN-EL 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TCNNCSSEC  CORPORATION 


Now  available  for  vic¬ 
tory  gardeners  in  con¬ 
venient  5-lb.  packages; 
also  in  100-lb.  packages 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Bearing  of  Grape  Vines 

I  started  a  grape  vine  from  an  old 
one  six  years  ago.  It  has  grown  well, 
and  three  years  ago  had  about  a  dozen 
blossoms.  Two  years  ago  it  blossomed 
full,  and  when  the  fruits  were  well  set, 
they  all  fell  off.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  again  last  spring.  It  blossomed 
about  a  month  before  my  neighbor’s 
vines,  which  kept  their  fruit,  I  have 
been  told  that  there  are  a  few  vines 
that  never  bear.  e.  d.  b. 

It  is  true  that  some  vines  never  bear 
fruit.  This  is  because  some  of  them 
may  be  strictly  male  vines,  and  they 
bear  pollen,  but  no  fruit.  This  would  not 
seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  vine  which 
you  have,  inasmuch  as  at  one  time  you 
say  that  there  was  some  fruit  which 
formed.  More  than  likely  the  trouble 
with  the  vine  may  be  a  lack  of  nitrogen 
or  attack  by  some  fungus  trouble  such 
as  one  of  the  mildews.  Try  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  ammonium  sulphate  early 
next  spring.  Also  ti'y  spraying  the 
vines  with  bordeaux  mixture  (4-4-100) 
about  a  week  before  the  blossoms  open, 
as  soon  as  the  berries  have  set,  and  two 
weeks  later. 


Apple  Varieties 

I  am  planning  to  enlarge  my  orchard 
by  several  hundred  trees  this  spring 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
give  me  the  latest  data  on  Kendall, 
Macoun  and  Orleans.  Also,  will  20-ounce 
pollinate  Early  McIntosh?  g.  p. 

The  Macoun  has  earned  a  reputation 
as  a  fruit  of  exceptionally  high  quality. 
It  has  done  very  well  in  the  Northeast 
and  is  well  liked  by  many.  The  trees 
are  inclined  to  be  biennial  and  are  in¬ 
clined  to  rope  up  with  fruit.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  should  be  thinned.  The 
Kendall  has  an  excellent  tree,  vigorous 
and  substantial,  but  is  proving  a  little 
late  in  coming  into  bearing.  The  fruit 
is  of  high  color  and  excellent  size  and 
appearance  but  the  quality  is  not  quite 
up  to  what  many  would  like.  It  is  still 
on  trial,  but  promising.  Orleans  is  a 
Delicious-type  fruit  which  has  not 
made  great  headway.  It  may  find  cer¬ 
tain  localities  where  it  will  do  espe¬ 
cially  well  but  it  has  not  given  the  all- 
around  performance  that  the  more 
cosmopolitan  Delicious  has  given. 

Twenty-Ounce  has  good  pollen  and 
should  be  satisfactory  with  Early 
McIntosh. 


Sweet  Cherry  Spray  Schedule 

Please  give  me  a  complete  spray 
schedule  for  sweet  cherries,  h.  m.  v. 

The  recommended  spray  schedule  for 
the  sweet  cherry  is  as  follows: 

1.  Dormant  spray  (before  the  buds 
open),  tar-distillate  emulsion  containing 
2  per  cent  tar  oil  in  the  diluted  mixture. 

2.  Pre-blossom  spray  (before  the 
blossoms  open),  2  gallons  of  lime  sul¬ 
phur  in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

3.  Petal  fall  spray,  lime  sulphur,  2 
gallons;  lead  arsenate,  2V2  pounds;  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  2V2  pounds,  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons. 

4.  Shuck  spray  when  the  shucks  are 
falling  from  the  fruits  (same  materials 
as  for  petal  fall  spray). 

5.  When  Early  Richmond  fruits  show 
a  tinge  of  color,  2  pounds  of  finely 
ground  derris  containing  4  to  5  per  cent 
rotenone,  wettable  sulphur  at  manufac¬ 
turers’  directions,  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

6.  Same  spray  applied  when  Mont¬ 
morency  fruits  begin  to  show  color. 


Pruning  Currant  Bushes 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  how  to 
prune  currant  bushes?  s.  w.  N. 

Since  currants  start  into  growth  very 
early  in  the  spring,  pruning  must  be 
done  quite  early.  In  commercial  plan¬ 
tations  five  to  ten  canes  are  left  for 
each  bush.  The  general  principle  is  to 
keep  removing  the  older  canes  and  to 
keep  a  few  new  ones  coming  along 
each  year.  That  is,  each  year  the  few 
vigorous  one-year  shoots  are  cut  back 
about  Vz  to  %  of  their  growth  and 
retained.  The  weaker  one-year  shoots 
are  removed.  Next,  take  out  the  older 
canes,  generally  those  over  three  years 
old.  If  two  or  three  canes  are  left 
each  of  one-year,  two-year  and  three- 
year  wood,  than  there  will  be  nine 
canes  for  each  plant  and  by  removing 
the  oldest  three  each  year  and  keep¬ 
ing  three  new  ones  coming  along  the 
general  vigor  and  productivity  of  the 
plantation  will  be  maintained. 


The  Fairfax  Strawberry 

Some  years  ago  I  grew  strawberries 
that  were  so  nice  and  easy  to  hull.  The 
calyx  was  not  recessed  as  in  the  ordinary 
berry,  but  grew  on  a  slight  protuberance, 
making  them  so  easy  to  fix.  What  was 
the  name  of  this  variety?  h.  n. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Fairfax  strawberry  produces 
many  fruits  of  the  type  you  describe. 
This  is  a  very  fine  quality  strawberry, 
which  can  be  recommended  for  the 
home  garden.  It  is  not  as  productive 
commercially  in  this  region  as  Path¬ 
finder,  Catskill  and  Howard  Premier, 
but  is  well  worth  growing  in  the  home 
garden. 


4  j  The/^pp/e  /I 

'  n  5^  ^  n/X"  !  Tomorrow:  ,  ,  | . 


MSINTOSH 

Sc/id/^ec/Mac  " 


NOW  AT 

Regular  Prices 

Better  Quality  than  Common  Mac. 
Hangs  better  on  Tree;  fruits  early; 
very  tender  and  juicy. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Maloney  Northern  Grown  Trees  give 
best  results.  They  are  heavy  bear¬ 
ing,  big  profit  makers.  Satisfaction 
is  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  FREE , 

Colored  Catalog.  Shows 
all  best  varieties  of 
APPLE,  PLUM,  PEAR, 

CHERRY  and  PEACH 
TREES;  also  small, 

FRUITS,  SEEDS, 

ROSES  &  FLOWERS. 

Our  61st  Year. 

MALONEY  BROTHERS 
NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

121  Circle  Road,  Dansville,N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS,  McDonald  red  rhu¬ 
barb,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 


WILSON 


NEW  YORK 


Located  In  Iho  center  el  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
el  Niagara  County  for  the  past  34  Years. 


Jung’s  HYBRID  CORN 

We  specialize  In  growing  Hybrid  Corn 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  crops 
that  this  seed  will  produce.  It 
is  very  reasonable  in  price,  yet 
of  the  highest  quality.  Grown 
under  tlie  supervision  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experimental  Station. 


CERTIFIED 

ViCLAND  OATS 


The  most  famous  of  all  oats,  excelling 
in  yield  and  resistance  to  rust,  smut 
and  lodging.  Has  strong  straw,  ma¬ 
tures  early  and  weighs  more  per 
busliel.  Fully  described  in  catalog. 

Prices  very  reasonable  this  year. 

CDCC  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog 
•  ■•tt  of  bargains  in  Seeds.  Plants, 

Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Certified  wlv 

Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  rare  Premium  rust  and 
In  each  catalog.  sMUT  PROOF;! 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm 3.  Randolph, Wis. 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1945  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

We  are  offering  our  high  quality  Vegetable 
Seeds  at  prices  which  are  re- 
duced  from  1944  list  by  about  /Q 

on  the  average  order. 

Before  buying  seeds  and  plants  of  any  Kind 
write  for  our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard 
will  bring  it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest 
and  accurate  description  of  hundreds  of  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  Our 
plants  are  field  grown,  strong  and  hardy.  We 
offer  Seeds  of  highest  type  and  germination. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  40  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear.  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Frees.  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw 
berry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell 
ing  direct  with  77  years’  produc 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat 

_ _  isfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  box  R25,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


44  illustrations  in  natural  colors,  describes 
47  varieties  peaches,  54  apples,  15  pears, 
22  grapes.  Over  500  varieties  of  trees, 
nuts,  berries,  vines,  shrubbery  illustrated 
or  described  in  free  catalog.  Write  today. 

Supply  limited. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Box  14,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


ROOT  CPP/'IAI  IQT  fu  Mary  Waslilngton  as- 
IXvFVf  I  ijT  ijVIALiIO  I  paragus  roots,  whole  rlui- 
barb  roots,  horseradish  roots,  St.  Hegis  raspberry  plants, 
blackberry,  dewbeny,  herbs,  potted  strawberry,  potted 
blueberry  plants.  Globe  artichokes.  List  sent. 
WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 


LINCOLN 

Most  popular  new  mid-season  yellow  hybrid  sweet  corn 
('AR^MELCKOSS  and  others.  Otir  list  of  hybrid  sweet 

I  corn  for  homo  or  market  will  interest  you.  .Tust  drop  u 
curd.  HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS. 

Box  R,  Windsor,  Connecticut 
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Manures  and  Their  Use 

(Continued  from  Page  64.) 

20  per  cent  grade  in  the  dairy  barn,  is 
from  one  to  two  pounds  for  each  cow 
and  in  the  poultry  house  from  two  to 
three  pounds  per  100  mature  birds. 
This  reinforced  or  superphosphated  ma¬ 
nure  has  a  much  greater  fertilizing 
value  per  ton  than  untreated  manure. 
Consequently,  the  first  essential  to  the 
full  utilization  of  farm  manure  is  in¬ 
corporating  the  recommended  amount 
of  superphosphate  with  it,  or  applying 
such  amounts  of  superphosphate  to  the 
land  in  addition  to  the  manure.  Its  use 
also  helps  keep  down  objectionable 
odor. 

Rate  of  Application 

Mqnure  should  never-  be  applied  for 
feed  crops  at  such  heavy  rates  as  15  to 
20  tons  per  acre.  Such  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  result  in  waste;  never  in  maximum 
returns  per  ton.  From  six  to  not  over 
10  tons  is  the  best  amount  to  apply  an¬ 
nually  to  each  acre.  To  do  a  thorough 
job  of  distributing,  a  manure  spreader 
is  needed.  On  farms  producing  100  tons 
or  more  of  manure  a  year,  a  spreader 
is  essential  equipment.  It  is  always 
good  business  to  spread  manure  lightly 
and  more  frequently  to  a  given  field. 
Light  applications  invariably  result  in  a 
greater  crop  increase  per  ton  of  ma¬ 
nure  used.  By  reinforcing  manure  with 
the  recommended  amount  of  superphos¬ 
phate,  greater  crop  returns  will  result 
per  ton  of  manure  applied  to  the  land. 

When  to  Apply 
To  prevent  loss,  manure  should  not  be 
exposed  in  piles,  and  to  conserve  labor, 
it  should  never  be  handled  but  once. 
This  means  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
most  efficient  handling  requires  its  haul¬ 
ing  and  distributing  almost  daily  during 
barn-feeding  season.  Even  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  little  loss 
will  take  place  if  the  distribution  is  con¬ 
fined  to  relatively  level  land.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  deep  snow  may  necessitate  sub¬ 
stituting  fork  distribution  for  the 
spreader,  but  this  is  to  be  preferred  to 
exposing  it  in  piles.  In  case  piling  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  large  and  not  small 
piles  should  be  built  with  vertical  sides. 
There  will  be  very  little  loss  of  any  su¬ 
perphosphate  mixed  with  the  manure 
when  exposed  in  well  constructed  piles. 
Summer -produced  manure  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  advantage  to  permanent  pas¬ 
tures,  either  direct  through  grazing  or 
hauled  from  the  barn  and  spread. 

For  What  Crops  to  Apply 
Virtually  any  crop  responds  to  ma¬ 
nure,  and  there  is  no  one  best  crop  for 
which  it  should  be  applied.  The  same 
as  with  fertilizer,  greater  monetary  re¬ 
turns  per  ton  are  secured  when  applied 
to  land  for  vegetable  growing,  or  some 
other  similar  high-value  crop. 

The  most  common  feed  crop  rotation 
on  dairy  farms  in  the  Northeast  is  silage 
corn,  spring  grain,  and  then  from  two  to 
three  years  of  hay.  In  this  type  of  ro¬ 
tation,  the  corn  crop  should  be  manured. 
Manure  is  not  often  and  should  never 
be  applied  for  the  spring  grain,  because 
it  would  tend  to  produce  lodging.  How¬ 
ever,  if  wheat  is  grown,  it  should  be 
manured  unless  the  soil  is  so  fertile 
that  a  winter  top-dressing  will  cause 
lodging.  In  case  of  very  poor  soil,  es¬ 
pecially  one  that  has  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  limed,  the  new  seeding  should 
be  top-dressed  with  nianure.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  soil  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  grow  good  clover  or  alfalfa,  it 
is  better  to  apply  any  available  manure 
not  needed  for  corn,  to  the  third  year 
hay  crop  as  a  winter  top-dressing. 

Sudan  grass  and  millet  are  other  dairy 
feed  crops  that  should  be  manured,  and 
permanent  pastures,  especially  poor 
ones,  respond  greatly  to  a  superphos¬ 
phated  manure.  Buckwheat,  on  the 
other  hand,  responds  poorly  to  manure. 

To  utilize  most  advantageously,  then, 
this  most  valuable  by-product  of  live¬ 
stock  farming  it  is  essential  to  apply  30 
to  60  pounds  of  the  18  or  20  per  cent 
grade  superphosphate  with,  or  in  addi¬ 
tion  to,  each  ton.  Use  double  this 
amount  of  superphosphate  in  case  of 
poultry  manure.  Do  not  apply  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  8  to  10  tons  of  manure  to  the 
acre;  a  six-ton  application  is  usually 
preferable.  Make  uniform  applications, 
preferably  with  a  spreader.  Do  not  ex¬ 
pose  in  piles,  and  so  far  as  possible,  haul 
to  the  field  and  distribute  daily,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  barn-feeding  season. 
Apply  to  the  crop  which  will  give  the 
highest  monetary  returns  for  each  avail¬ 
able  ton  used.  E.  L.  worthen. 

New  York. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson .  $5.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuesten  .  3.50 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  E.  L.  D. 
Seymour;  new  edition;  (cloth 

bound)  .  3.50 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean  .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 

Sales  Tax.) 


noyster’s  gave 
me  a  yield  of 
126  bu.  of  fine 


corn  per  acre 


Harvey  E.  Funderwhite,  Uwchland,  Pa.,  really  hit  the 
“Jack-pot”  on  his  10  acres  of  corn  last  season — 126  bu. 
per  acre  despite  a  very  dry  season.  Mr  Funderwhite  says, 
"The  best  fertilizer  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end— 
that’s  why  I  will  keep  on  using  Royster’s.” 

We  know  you’ll  agree  that  Mr.  Funderwhite’s  yield  of 
corn  of  126  bushels  per  acre  is  a  mighty  fine  record.  It  shows 
what  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  will  do.  And  it’s  another 
example  of  the  crop-producing  power  of  Top  Quality  Fertilizer 
plus  Royster’s  better  drilling  condition. 


Royster’s  Even^Flowing  Fertilizers 
For  Bigger,  Better  Crops 

Fertilizer,  to  be  most  eflFective,  must  be  evenly  distributed  in 
the  soil.  That’s  how  it  helps  correct  local  plant  food  shortages. 
Royster’s  free-flowing  fertilizer  assures  even  distribution— helps 
every  tiny  root  of  every  plant  get  its  share  of  a  balanced  plant 
food  ration. 

When  you  buy  Royster’s  you  get  a  precision-milled  product 
composed  of  the  finest  raw  materials  and  conditioning  agents. 
They  are  blended  into  a  uniform  mixture  under  rigid  scientific 
chemical  controls.  And  to  make  doubly  sure  that  Royster’s  will 
be  even-flowing,  all  mixing,  grinding  and  remixing  is  done  well 

ahead  of  shipping.  Royster’s  arrives  at  your  farm  properly  cured 
and  ready  for  use. 

Follow  your  State  Experiment  Station’s  fertilizer  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  pounds-per-acre  and  grade.  And  when  you  buy  from  your 
dealer,  be  sure  you  get  the  fertilizer  of  better  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  made  by  the  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

For  Bigger  Yields,  Use 


What  Is  The 
6-Course  Meal 
for  Crops? 

Experiment  Station  records 
prove  that  all  crops  need  large 
amounts  of  calcium,  sulphur 
and  magnesium  for  healthy 
growth.  Many  soils  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  these  three  plant  foods. 
Your  fertilizer  should  supply 
them.  And  yoq  should  know 
how  much  of  each  your  fer¬ 
tilizer  provides — just  as  you 
know  how  much  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
you  get.  Royster  chemically 
controls  and  guarantees  all  six. 


Buy  Early 
and 

Buy  Bonds 


^Bffyster 

Field  Tested  Fertilizers 
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Soil  that  is  properly  preserved  and  carefully  safeguarded 
can  go  on  producing  year  after  year,  for  generation  after 
generation. 

Proper  soil  conservation  pays  constant  dividends.  Good  soil 
care  produces  bigger  crops  and  higher  quality  crops.  Every 
step  is  important.  The  planting 'of  cover  crops  .  .  .  the  use 
of  manure  .  .  .  liming  .  .  .  crop  rotation  .  .  .  terracing  of  lands 
subject  to  erosion  .  .  .  and  the  use  of  the  proper  fertilizer. 

Armour’s  BIG  CROP  FERTILIZERS  are  made  to  play 
their  part  in  good  soil  conservation — as  well  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  maximum  yields.  Carefully  made  of  fine  materials, 
under  rigid  laboratory  control,  you  can  always  depend  on 
them.  There’s  an  Armour  BIG  CROP  analysis  to  suit  your 
needs  and  the  Armour  Agent  near  you  is  anxious  to  serve 
you.  Place  your  order  for  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  now. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


^rmoufs 


BIG  CROP 


iFERTIUZERSi 

- 

£vetyAcre 
Dolts 
Best 


DIVISION  OFFICES 


Albany,  Georgia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Augusta,  Georgia 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Columbus,  Georgia 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

San  Juan, 


Houston,  Texas 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York,  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Presque  Isle,  Maine 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Havana,  Cuba 
Puerto  Rico 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Let  Armour's  Active  Plant  Foods 
Help  Make  Every  Acre  Do  Its  Best 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


He  was  just  a  foreigner.  We  grinned 
as  the  youngsters  tried  to  imitate  his 
speech  and  mannerisms.  Because  we 
could  not  understand  him,  we  thought 
he  was  deep,  crafty,  and  conniving. 
But  after  a  time,  I  began  to  suspect  a 
wistful  loneliness  about  him.  That’s 
why  I  went  to  sit  with  him  one  evening 
when  his  day’s  work  was  done.  I  lis¬ 
tened  as  he  tried  to  tell  me  some  of  the 
things  that  were  in  his  heart;  and  al¬ 
though  I  could  not  understand  all  that 
he  said,  I  gathered  that  he  was  proud 
of  his  little  bit  of  land.  In  time,  I  came 
to  know  his  favorite  trees  and  shrubs, 
to  share  his  hopes  and  dreams,  as  yet 
unfulfilled. 

One  day  he  came  to  my  door  with  a 
quart  of  berries,  explaining  that,  in  the 
land  from  which  he  had  come,  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  make  a  gift  of  the 
first  fruits  to  the  church,  and  that  on 
certain  days,  long  lines  of  people  might 
be  seen  coming  into  the  village  with  the 
first  measure  of  their  harvest.  I  did 
not  feel  worthy  to  accept  a  gift  so  dedi¬ 
cated,  but  I  could  not  refuse  it  because 
the  giving  meant  so  much  to  him  and 
I  could  not  rob  him  of  this  happiness. 
It  had  been  a  beautiful  custom  in  his 
homeland,  and  in  following  that  custom 
now,  he  was  feeling  “at  home.”  I  know 
a  story  about  an  old  lady,  and  how  she 
crossed  the  ocean  in  a  sailing  vessel.  It 
is  a  tale  of  courage  hard  to  equal.  But 
she  was  just  a  foreigner  too;  she  was 
my  great  grandmother. 

We  see  them  everywhere.  They  have 
crossed  the  seas  leaving  behind  them  all 
that  they  have  held  dear,  breaking  ties 
of  family  and  tradition  because  they 
have  dared  to  follow  a  dream  as  our 
ancestors  followed  their  dreams.  Their 
way  of  living  is  too  often  not  our  way. 
Their  names  and  language  are  strange 
to  us,  and  their  ideals  unknown.  And 
yet,  if  that  be  so,  it  is  because  they 
have  not  been  long  enough  in  this  great 
land.  They  came  with  a  hope  that  they 
would  find  opportunity  and  welcome 
here.  Whether  they  shall  come  to  hold 
the  ideals  which  we  consider  American, 
depends  upon  us.  If  we  drive  them 
within  themselves  by  our  aloofness,  we 
shall  create  a  class  spirit  that  is  divi¬ 
sive,  and  make  them  ready  material  for 
the  un-American  opportunist,  because 
they  will  resent  what  they  feel  is  our 
assumed  superiority. 

Within  a  generation,  whether  we  will 
it  or  not,  their  children  and  ours  shall 
call  each  other  by  their  first  names, 
work  side  by  side  on  our  farms,  vote 
together,  laugh  and  weep  together.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  for  this  is  America, 
made  strong  by  the  love  of  people  of 
all  lands  who  have  learned  to  cherish 
the  idealism  that  is  American.  Our 
nation  cannot  inherit  better  blood  than 
that  which  has  faced  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean,  a  strange  land  and  language, 
and  potential  loneliness,  to  be  American. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  our  churches 
are  a  bit  cowardly  if,  professing  a  great 
interest  in  missions  among  people  whom 
we  shall  never  see,  we  lack  the  strength 
of  character  to  be  neighbor  to  the 
stranger  within  our  midst.  Difficulties 
of  language  or  custom  may  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  same  wor¬ 
ship  hour;  but  this  cannot  excuse  us  for 
withholding  neighborliness.  We  rob  our 
country  of  potential  unity  far  greater 
than  we  know  when  we  allow  the 
stranger  to  live,  unabsorbed  into  our 
community  life.  And  we  rob  ourselves, 
for  so  little  a  thing  as  a  friendly  smile 
or  cheery  greeting  can  light  a  candle 
of  happiness  within  two  hearts.  “Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters  and  it  shall 
return  unto  thee.” 

I  do  not  like  to  think  of  him  as  a 
foreigner.  He  was  an  American  be¬ 
cause  he  chose  to  be  one.  There  are 
many  like  him,  and  they  have  much  to 
give  our  great  country.  Indeed,  they 
have  already  given  much.  Read  the 
list  of  our  great  scientists  and  inven¬ 
tors,  artists  and  industrialists,  and  also 
our  casualty  lists  and  remember  that 
“Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this.” 

REV.  ANDREW  A.  BURKHARDT. 


Early  Potatoes  From  Eyes 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  we  were  unable 
to  get  seed  potatoes  at  the  time  we 
planned  to  start  a  few  hills  in  the  cold 
frame.  Then  we  remembered  a  story 
about  the  shortage  of  seed  potatoes  in 
Russia  in  1943,  and  how  the  Russians 
used  a  tenth  part  of  the  larger  potatoes 
in  place  of  their  regular  seed.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  plan  we  cut  the  top  and  side 
eyes  from  our  cooking  potatoes  which 
had  been  purchased  at  the  local  grocery 
store;  and  from  March  29  to  April  26 
planted  39  of  these  cuttings  in  a  cold 
frame.  This  irregular  time  of  planting 
also  affected  the  transplanting  which 
began  May  1  until  the  last  on  May  19. 
Holes  were  dug,  a  handful  of  5-10-5 
fertilizer  placed  in  the  bottom,  covered 
lightly  with  soil,  and  then  the  plants 
were  set,  being  well  watered  before 
their  removal  from  cold  frame. 

On  July  2  we  began  using  these  pota¬ 
toes,  which  was  a  gain  of  two  weeks 
over  the  main  crop  planted  from  .seed 
in  the  usual  way.  Most  of  the  hills 
yielded  one  to  three  very  large  potatoes, 
but  no  small  ones.  Considering  the  dry 
weather  in  this  section,  the  yield  was 
only  fair,  but  nearly  a  bushel  from  the 
39  hills.  MRS.  j.  s. 'W. 


iTPaYsn;: 

TO  INOCULATE  WITH 


•  Farmers  report  that  inoculation  with 
NITRAGIN  makes  bigger  yields  and  surer 
crops.  NITRAGIN  is  good  crop  insurance 
for  every  planting  of  clovers,  alfalfa,  les- 
pedeza,  soybeans,  other  legumes.  It  costs  a 
few  cents  an  acre,  takes  only  a  few  minutes 
to  mix  with  the  seed.  It’s  the  oldest,  most 
widely  used  inoculant.  Produced  by  trained 
scientists  in  a  modern  laboratory.  Get  it, 
in  the  yellow  can,  from  your  seed  dealer. 

FREE  booklets  tell  how  to  grow  better  cosh,  feed,  and 
soil  building  crops.  Write  today. 


Below:  Experiment  Station 
test  plots  showed  this  im¬ 
provement  in  alfalfa. 


ALFALFA  MOT 

INOCULATED 


The  Nitragin  Co.,  3785  N.  Booth,  Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 


JFor  popular  make  tractors.  New  steel  combination 
tractor  saw  attachment  and  saw  frame,  belt  and  30" 
cordwood  blade.  l)e.scription  circular.  Give  make, 
model  and  year  of  your  tractor.  H  IN  MAN  MILLS, 
FARM  SUPPLIES,  DEPOSIT.  NEW  YORK. 


Magnolia  Trees 

with  flower  buds  to  bloom  for  you  this  spring. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


In  Only  10  Years 

I  Can  Retire 


Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and  Traders 
retirement  plan,  I  will  retire  at  the  age 
of  65  with  an  income  that  will  permit 
me  to  live  comfortably  and  to  travel 
when  and  where  I  please. 

You,  too,  can  plan  for  retirement  if  you 
will  decide  now.  Act  without  delay  and 
investigate  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
plans  that  are  available.  Your  family 
will  be  fully  protected  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  years. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details. 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Founded 

1912 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Assets 

$13,883,543 


. COUPON . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.Y.  pg 

Gentlemen: 


I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 


NAME.—. 


...AGE' 


CITY - «TATE-.. 
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Fox  Helps  Farmer 

One  snowy  morning  as  I  was  eating 
my  breakfast,  my  Dad  rushed  into  the 
house  from  chores  and  said,  “I  think  I 
have  an  easy  $12;  look  what’s  in  the 
back  field!”  We  all  ran  to  the  window 
and  saw  what  looked  like  a  big  dog 
running  around  in  circles  and  then 
jumping  up  and  down,  way  up  in  the 
air.  “I’ll  bet  it’s  a  fox  with  his  leg  in  a 
trap,”  Dad  said,  “and  he’s  trying  to 
,  shake  it  off  his  foot  by  jumping  up 
and  down.  I’ll  go  back  and  get  him 
alive  and  his  skin  will  be  worth  $12.” 
“No,”  my  mother  said.  “Eat  your  break¬ 
fast  iirst.  It  will  be  there  when  you 
get  through.”  So  Dad  hurried  as  fast 
as  he  could,  eating  four  eggs,  four 
slices  of  bacon,  two  cinnamon  buns  and 
two  cups  of  coffee,  and  then  we  all 
started  for  the  back  field,  with  our  dog 
Perito,  who  kept  barking  her  head  off 
at  what  she  thought  was  another  dog 
across  the  creek.  And  sure  enough,  we 
could  soon  see  its  big  bushy  tail  and 
knew  it  was  a  big  red  fox.  We  could 
see  it  very  plain  against  the  white 
snow,  and  he  let  us  get  quite  close  for  a 
fox.  He  didn’t  seem  to  mind  our  dog 
barking,  and  anyway,  Perito  stayed 
close  to  us.  We  watched  him  for  a 
while  and  suddenly  my  Dad  said,  “Well, 
Ellen,  I  don’t  think  w’ll  get  our  $12.  See 
what  he's  doing.  He’s  sniffing  until  he 
smells  a  mole  in  his  nest  under  the 
snOiV,  and  then  so  the  mole  won’t  bite 
him  on  the  nose,  he  grabs  the  whole 
nest  in  his  mouth,  mole  and  all,  and 
jumps  up  and  throws  it  all  up  in  the 
air.  The  mole  falls  out  and  then  the 
fox  chases  it  around  on  the  top  of  the 
snow  and  kills  it.  You  know,  moles 
have  very  sharp  teeth  and  I  have  seen 
them  bite  dogs  in  the  nose,  but  Mr.  Fox 
is  too  smart  to  hurt  his  nose.  He’s 
really  doing  us  a  favor.” 

So  we  came  back  to  the  kitchen  and 
Dad  told  Mother  he  guessed  we  wouldn’t 
have  the  $12.  Mother  said  nothing. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  e.  e. 


Tightening  Bolts 

Years  ago  when  I  was  a  husky  in¬ 
staller  of  machinery,  I  recall  that  I 
often  broke  bolts  by  pulling  them  up 
with  too  much  vigor.  I  would  probably 
do  a  poor  job  of  gasketing,  and  in  order 
to  cover  up  that  error  and  prevent  leak¬ 
age,  I  would  overstress  the  bolts.  If 
necessary,  I  would  slip  a  gas  pipe  over 
wrench  handle  to  give  sufficient 
leverage  to  do  the  trick,  which  act,  of 
course,  is  all  wrong.  Making  a  wrench 
longer  by  slipping  a  gas  pipe  over  it  is 
a  simple  procedure,  and  it  may  look  and 
sound  good  to  some,  but  it  is  wrong  to 
make  a  wrench  longer  in  order  to  put 
nuts  on  tighter. 

Wrenches  for  small  nuts  are  invari¬ 
ably  short;  for  medium  nuts,  wrenches 
are  medium  in  length;  and  for  large 
nuts,  they  are  long.  The  manufacturers 
therefore  appear  to  have  a  system  in 
making  wrench  lengths,  and  they  have. 
The  pitch  of  the  thread  is  considered, 
also  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  bolt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  threads,  and  the 
average  strength  of  the  man  who  does 
the  tightening.  If  a  wrench  is  made 
twice  as  long,  it  will  therefore  increase 
the  tension  on  the  bolts  to  twice  the 
amount,  the  force  or  pull  on  the 
wrench  being  the  same.  By  increasing 
wrench  lengths,  I  have  frequently 
actually  stretched  bolts.  Of  course  I 
usually  stopped  turning  as  soon  as  I  felt 
the  bolt  begin  to  stretch,  but  that  is 
exceedingly  poor  practice.  Don't  do  it. 
The  point  of  stretch  of  a  bolt,  some¬ 
times  called  the  elastic  limit,  should 
never  be  reached.  A  stretched  bolt  is 
dangerous.  If  you  feel  like  making  a 
wrench  longer  for  unscrewing  a  nut,  all 
right.  But  don’t  make  a  wrench  longer 
for  tightening  a  bolt.  A  torque  wrench 
is  now  on  the  market  that  tends  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  excessive 
bolt  stresses  and  strains.  Such  a 
wrench  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  greater  safety.  w.  f.  s. 


Economize  by  Cooperation 

If  you  live  in  a  community  where 
several  others  are  raising  poultry,  it 
may  pay  you  to  consider  going  in  with 
your  neighbor,  or  neighbors,  to  pur¬ 
chase  feeds.  My  neighbor  and  I  keep 
laying  flocks  comprising  from  700  to  800 
birds,  depending  on  the  season.  Last 
year  we  bought  oyster  shell  by  the  ton 
instead  of  by  the  hundred  pounds  and 
realized  some  saving  in  this  manner. 
We  also  bought  our  concentrate  feeds 
by  the  ton  from  a  local  mill  and  eleva¬ 
tor.  Oats  are  not  plentiful  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  but  we  went  to  a  section  30 
miles  away  and  bought  by  the  truck- 
load  more  cheaply  than  we  would  have 
paid  if  we  had  bought  locally  by  the 
sack.  We  own  a  hammermill  and  grind 
feeds  for  home  mixing  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  Four  families  of  us 
go  together,  all  grinding  feed  one  day, 
and  thus  this  task  is  taken  care  of  every 
so  often.  A  saving  is  realized  in  this 
manner.  ’The  margin  of  profit  in  poul¬ 
try  has  been  so  slim  that  we  m^t 
watch  all  these  small  ways  of  economy. 

Though  small,  this  is  a  real  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization,  and  we  all  benefit 
from  our  community  purchases.  There 
is  also  another  angle  that  has  helped  us. 
Three  of  our  families  raise  turkeys  and 
at  marketing  time  we  usually  have  over 
1,000  or  more  turkeys  to  market.  Buyers 
give  us  a  “better  deal”  in  order  to  get 
that  large  a  quanity  of  turkeys  to  fill 
their  orders.  b.  p. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  thoiisands  of  American 
farmers  vv^ere  faced  with  the  heart-breaking 
problem  of  declining  soil  fertihty.  They  rotated 
their  crops,  planted  legmnes,  saved  and  used 
mamn-es,  rested  their  fields  and  yet  yields  con¬ 
tinued  to  decrease. 

To  help  these  farmers  improve  the  crop- 
producing  power  of  their  soils,  the  first  V-C 
Fertihzers  were  distributed  in  1895.  These  fer- 
tihzers  were  the  begimiing  of  a  new  idea  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  commercial 
plantfood.  For  economy  and  convenience,  V-C 
factories  were  to  be  located  near  the  farms  they 
served  and  yet  each  factory  was  to  benefit  from 
the  scientific  research,  experience,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  of  a  national  organization. 

Men,  mines  and  factories,  that  have  made  the 
V-C  organization,  started  their  pioneering  long 
before  the  V-C  trademark  was  born  and  have 
continued  it  through  the  years.  They  pioneered 
in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  the 
1850’s  .  .  .  the  mining  of  rock  phosphate  in  1866 
.  .  .  the  making  of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrites  in 
1882  .  .  .  the  import  of  nitrates  and  Peruvian 
guano  from  South  America  and  potash  from 
Europe . . .  the  production  of  concentrated  super¬ 
phosphate  on  a  commercial  scale  in  1907  .  .  . 

During  the  last  half  century,  V-C  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  V-C  creative  enterprise  have  con¬ 
stantly  tested  and  developed  new  methods  and 
new  materials  to  bring  more  and  more  crop- 
producing  power  to  the  farms  of  increasing  thou¬ 


sands  of  V-C  customers.  Today  V-C  Fertilizers 
contain  48%  more  plantfood  than  in  1895.  They 
are  more  economic^  .  .  .  more  efficient.  They  are 
produced  with  one  aim — to  make  farming  a 
better-paying  business. 

Today,  through  its  network  of  34  fertilizer  fac¬ 
tories,  its  phosphate  rock  mines,  its  20  sulphuric 
acid  plants,  its  26  superphosphate  producing 
units,  its  chemicals  division  and  its  analytical 
and  research  laboratories,  the  V-C  organization 
serves  fmnners  in  every  state  from  the  Rocky 
Moimtains  to  the  Atlantic  and  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Today  more  V-C  customers  are  using  more 
V-C  Fertihzers  than  ever  before  in  history  .  .  . 
their  total  crop  production  is  greater  than  ever 
before  in  history  .  .  .  and  their  cash  farm  income 
is  higher  than  ever  before  in  history.  Today  V-C 
Fertihzers  are  helping  to  grow  Victory  Crops. 
Tomorrow,  when  Victory  is  won,  V-C  experience 
and  V-C  modem  pioneering  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  and  better  V-C  Fertihzer  for  every 
crop  on  every  soil  on  every  farm. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Carteret,  N.  J.  Baltimore,  Md.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNERS- 

FORGED 
STEEL 


No.  528 

Long  handle, 
een  "dual" 
cutting  action; 
FULL  LENGTH  28 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
deoler's. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 
81  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


Golden  Rose  of  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Low-Cost  One-Gun 
POWER  SPRAYER 


►  “BEAN  Uttto  Giant”  delivers 
6-7  gallons  a  minute  at  400  lbs 
pressure. Two-cyl.  Bean  pump. 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
243  W.JulianSc.,SaaJose,Calif. 


'GROQUICK 


n  ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


Be  o  month  oheod  of  noi^hboriog  gardont 

Tnsulatea  heating  cable  in  hotbed  soil  or  benea 
outdoor  plant  rows  insures  fast  early  growth.  Therm 
stat  and  40-ft.  200-watt  cable  for  S'  x  0'  bathe 
$5.35.  With  SO-ft.  400-watt  cable,  $6.95.  80-1 

cable,  separately.  $3.20.  All  115  volts.  See  vo 
seed  dealer  or  mailed  prepaid  with  instructions 
X’nlted  States. 

GRO-QUICK,  364  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big.  free  1945  catalogue:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Oes  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men.  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  peiaon.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subwribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Kew- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Dangerous  Trend 

The  facetious  remark  credited  to  President 
Roosevelt  just  before  his  Fourth  Term  in¬ 
auguration  that  “Henry  won’t  be  allowed  to 
starve”  was  a  characteristic  opening  for  the 
political  rumpus  that  was  stirred  up  the  very 
day  of  the  inaugural.  The  fireworks  started 
with  the  publication  of  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  President  and  his  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  also  head 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
which  is  handling  some  forty  billion  dollars  of 
public  moneys.  The  President  told  Mr.  Jones 
that  he  would  no  longer  be  retained  as  Secre¬ 
tary  and  RFC  head,  and  requested  his  resig¬ 
nation.  The  reason  for  the  change,  stated  bare¬ 
facedly  by  the  President,  was  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace,  having  failed  to  secure  the  nomination  to 
succeed  himself  as  Vice-President,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  for  the  place  held  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Jones,  that  he  had  worked  faithfully  and 
untiringly  throughout  the  campaign  for  “our 
cause,”  and  that  he  deserved  almost  any  serv¬ 
ice  he  believed  he  could  perform.  In  short, 
the  President  admitted  that  he  wanted  to  pay 
his  political  debt  to  Wallace  by  appointing  him 
to  this  important  Cabinet  post. 

In  his  reply.  Secretary  Jones  admitted  the 
privilege  of  the  President  to  replace  him,  but 
he  disagreed  with  him  on  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Wallace  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Secretary  Jones  made  both  letters  pub¬ 
lic  the  day  following  the  inauguration. 

In  and  out  of  Congress,  Mr.  Wallace’s  per¬ 
sonality  is  admitted.  He  is  a  scion  of  a  likable 
and  highly  respected  family  of  conservative 
persuasion.  He  is  the  son  of  Henry  C.  Wallace, 
who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Hard¬ 
ing  and  Coolidge.  Henry  A.  Wallace  supported 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  first  presidential  campaign 
in  1932  and  was  rewarded  with  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  There  he 
remained  for  eight  years  and  in  1940  was 
elected  Vice-President  for  four  years.  He  has 
strong  backing  from  Sidney  Hillman  and  his 
Political  Action  Committee,  which  joined  with 
the  C.  I.  O.  for  Wallace’s  renomination  as  Vice- 
President  at  ■  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago  last  summer.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  cold 
to  the  renomination.  Nevertheless,  the  dis¬ 
agreement  was  smoothed  out,  and  the  incident 
gave  rise  to  the  oft  quoted  direction  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  his  friends  to  “clear  everything 
through  Sidney.”  What  many  political  au¬ 
thorities  failed  to  understand  was  why,  after 
his  repudiation  through  the  Roosevelt  influ¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Wallace  went  into  the  campaign  and 
supported  the  President  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Obviously,  the  reason  was  that  a 
deal  had  been  fixed  up  by  Roosevelt  and  Hill¬ 
man  at  Chicago  that,  in  consideration  of  his 
withdrawal  as  a  vice-presidential  candidate, 
Mr.  Wallace  would  have  an  appointment  to  the 
important  Commerce  post,  which  carries  with 
it  the  largest  financial  responsibility  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Aside  from  the  politi¬ 
cal  stench  of  the  deal,  the  tragedy  is  that  this 
vital  postwar  position  is  given  to  a  man  who 
is  a  rank  amateur  in  matters  of  business.  He 
has  had  no  experience  whatever  in  financial  af¬ 
fairs  and  his  personal  qualifications  fall  far 
short  of  making  him  eligible. 

This  is  a  serious  situation  for  our  American 
democracy.  Mr.  Hillman,  chief  of  the  P.  A.  C., 
with  a  very  strong  influence  in  the  C.  I.  O.,  is 


head  of  the  Communist  wing  of  the  American 
Labor  Party.  His  organization  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  decisive  factor  in  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Fourth  Term  election.  While  the  press 
generally  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
situation  with  concern  for  our  future  democ¬ 
racy,  no  one  has  so  far  been  honest  enough  to 
come  out  and  say  that  this  Wallace  appoint¬ 
ment  reflects  a  definite  advance  in  our  trend 
toward  a  totalitarian  government  under  com¬ 
munistic  leadership.  Nothing  would  give  more 
encouragement  to  the  destruction  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy  than  centralized  power  and  overbur¬ 
dening  debt  in  the  hands  of  men  who  can  be 
controlled  by  the  forces  who  seek  revolution, 
communism  and  reaction  under  the  banners  of 
social  progress  and  liberalism. 

DuMond  Tries  a  Power ‘Grab’’ 

A  QUIETLY  engineered  attempt  by  Commis- 
sioner  of  Agriculture  DuMond  to  vest  him¬ 
self  with  “life  and  death”  powers  over  dairy 
farmers  received  more  publicity  and  opposi¬ 
tion  than  he  ever  expected,  and  as  a  result,  it 
has  been  temporarily  shelved. 

This  latest  power-grab  needs  a  little  ex¬ 
planation.  Section  258-j  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  provides  that  no  health  offi¬ 
cer  can  approve  a  dairy  until  the  commissioner 
is  first  satisfied  that  the  milk  is  needed  in  the 
market  sought  to  be  served  and  will  not  de¬ 
prive  another  market  of  its  necessary  supply. 
Farmers  have  always  opposed  this  law,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  used  by  dealers  to  keep  pro¬ 
ducers  in  line.  Attempts  to  repeal  the  law 
have  never  met  with  complete  success,  because 
of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  milk  dealer 
lobby.  Four  years  ago,  this  lobby  tried 
through  one  of  its  stooges,  former  Assembly- 
man  Allen  of  Dutchess  County,  to  make  its  con¬ 
trol  a  little  more  airtight,  by  offering  a  bill  to 
prohibit  producers  from  shipping  milk  to  a 
market  where  they  had  not  sold  in  at  least  a 
part  of  the  preceding  two  years.  Even  though 
that  bill  was  defeated,  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  decided  to  put  the  rule  into  effect 
anyway,  and  as  a  result,  there  have  been  many 
cases  where  new  producers  have  been  locked 
out  of  good  markets. 

Then  last  year,  the  Borden-League  combine 
put  up  the  Hampton-Converse  Bill,  which 
would  have  made  Section  258-j  even  worse 
than  it  is,  by  providing  that  only  a  dealer 
could  ask  for  the  Commissioner’s  approval  for 
a  producer  to  change  dealers.  That  bill  never 
reached  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

So  now,  having  failed  to  get  by  legislation 
what  he  wanted  for  his  milk  monopoly  bosses, 
the  Commissioner  has  tried  to  attain  the  same 
end  by  a  department  regulation,  which  would 
give  him  the  power  to  freeze  producers  to  their 
present  dealers  and  to  exclude  new  producers 
forever  from  any  market.  He  has  that  power 
now  under  Section  258-j,  but  only  on  certain 
conditions.  This  regulation,  worse  than  the 
Hampton  Bill,  would  place  no  limits  on  his 
power;  the  Commissioner  could  refuse  permis¬ 
sion  to  a  producer  to  change  dealers  for  any 
reason  at  all,  or  for  no  reason.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  the  gall  to  claim  he  needs  this  power 
for  the  more  equitable  enforcement  of  Section 
258-j.  That  law  can  never  be  equitably  en¬ 
forced.  It  was  enacted  in  the  interests  of 
monopoly  to  stifle  competition,  and  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  so  enforced.  Rather  than  guaran¬ 
tee  its  better  enforcement  so  as  to  strip  pro¬ 
ducers  of  every  last  ventige  of  their  rights. 
Section  258-j  should  be  repealed.  Then  there 
would  be  no  more  attempts  at  these  power- 
grabs. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  this  regulation  on 
January  22,  and  if  the  sentiment  expressed  at 
that  hearing  means  anything,  the  regulation 
will  never  be  adopted.  No  one  spoke  in  favor 
of  it,  not  even  the  milk  monopoly.  They  were 
not  there. 

Pass  the  Pierce  School  Bill 

SENATOR  George  A.  Pierce  of  Olean  has 
again  introduced  his  bill  to  repeal  the 
“Office  for  Life”  law  which  has  frozen  school 
district  superintendents  into  office  for  life.  It 
is  a  good  bill  and  should  be  passed. 

Until  1942,  the  State  Education  Law  pro¬ 
vided  a  five-year  term  for  school  superinten¬ 
dents.  That  year,  a  bill  was  offered  by  the 
Education  Department  to  change  the  five-year 
term  to  life.  The  bill  was  slipped  through  the 
Legislature  at  the  last  minute  by  some  slick 
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political  skullduggery,  and  in  spite  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  protests  and  requests  for  a  hearing. 
Governor  Lehman  signed  the  bill.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Senator  Pierce  introduced  his 
repealer  bill,  but  the  pressure  of  the  State 
Education  Department  and  its  hordes  of  para¬ 
sites  and  bureaucrats  against  the  bill  was  too 
great,  and  the  bill  was  killed. 

Now  Senator  Pierce  has  introduced  his  bill 
again  to  repeal  one  of  the  most  vicious  and 
undemocratic  laws  on  our  statute  books.  It 
is  so  bad  that  the  Legislature  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  for  a  second  to  repeal  it,  no  matter  how 
great  the  selfish  pressure  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department.  Unfortunately,  however, 
politics  doesn’t  work  that  way.  There  must 
be  popular  support  for  the  bill  before  any 
action  will  be  taken.  We  therefore  urge  farm¬ 
ers  and  all  rural  people  to  write  their  State 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  and  ask  them  to 
support  the  Pierce  Bill  to  repeal  this  “Office 
for  Life”  law.  Since  the  State  Grange  was 
active  in  support  of  this  same  bill  two  years 
ago,  there  is  good  reason  for  local  granges  to 
pass  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Pierce  Bill  and 
send  them  to  their  Senators  and  Assemblymen. 

The  present  law  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
destroy  democracy  and  home  rule  in  all  local 
communities.  If  we  want  to  practice  what  we 
preach,  and  show  the  politicians  we  mean  it, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  repeal  the  “Office  for 
Life”  law. 


This  is  Baby  Chick  Time 

I^UE  to  the  fact  that  last  year’s  sale  of  day- 
'  old  chicks  was  not  as  large  as  expected, 
many  hatcherymen  were  compelled  to  kill  sev¬ 
eral  thousand.  Hatcheries  have  no  facilities  for 
raising  chicks,  and  unless  they  are  disposed  of 
shortly  after  hatching,  they  soon  outgrow  all 
available  space  and  must  be  disposed  of.  A 
good  deal  of  last  year’s  over-supply  was  due  to 
government  bungling  and  price  juggling.  If 
the  industry  had  been  allowed  to  handle  its  own 
affairs,  such  waste  would  not  have  occurred; 
at  least  it  had  never  happened  before. 

This  year,  farmers,  poultrymen,  breeders  and 
hatcherymen  are  proceeding  with  caution,  as 
well  they  might.  They  have  learned  from  sad 
experience  that  bureaucratic  promises  have  lit¬ 
tle  value  or  meaning.  The  government’s  tak¬ 
ing  over  of  the  Delmarva  poultry,  consisting 
principally  of  broilers,  has  shown  the  need  and 
desirability  to  place  the  primary  emphasis  for 
poultry  production  on  meat  instead  of  eggs. 
Heavy  chicks  are  therefore  now  in  strong  de¬ 
mand.  Most  hatcherymen  report  they  plan  to 
handle  about  the  same  number  of  layers  as  last 
season  in  order  to  meet  the  recently  increased 
egg  quotas.  They  also  plan  on  increasing  their 
heavies  by  about  20  per  cent.  Very  few,  how¬ 
ever,  are  setting  more  eggs  than  will  be  needed 
to  keep  up  with  bookings.  This  indicates  that 
there  will  probably  be  a  last-minute  scramble 
for  chicks,  with  few  available.  The  tendency 
will  then  be  to  buy  just  any  old  thing  offered. 
For  those  who  plan  to  raise  some  birds  this 
year  it  would  be  good  business  to  send  in  their 
orders  immediately,  and  to  purchase  only  the 
best  quality  chicks  from  well  established  con¬ 
cerns. 

Farm  Deferments  Preserved 

LTHOUGH  it  seemed  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Selective  Service  directive  of  January 
3  ordering  re-examination  of  all  farm  workers 
did  not  conflict  with  the  Tydings  Amendment, 
it  is  reported  that  some  local  draft  boards  no 
longer  felt  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Tydings  Amendment  and  were  rushing  the  in¬ 
duction  of  farm  boys. 

To  clarify  this  misunderstanding  by  the 
local  boards.  Selective  Service  has  issued  a 
new  directive  advising  State  and  local  draft 
officials  that  farm  workers  between  18  and  25 
are  still  to  be  deferred  if  they  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Tydings  Amendment;  that 
is,  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food  and  cannot  be  replaced.  Final  decision  as 
to  eligibility  is,  as  usual,  left  up  to  the  local 
draft  board  in  every  case. 

Brevities 

“The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil;  He  shall 
preserve  thy  soul.” — Psa.  121:7. 

The  government  has  asked  for  an  increase  in  this 
year’s  egg  production  from  the  earlier  quota  set  at 
3,920,000  dozen  to  a  total  of  4.350.000  dozen.  In  1944  a 
total  of  4,676,000  dozen  eggs  were  produced,  54  per 
cent  above  the  national  1935-39  average. 
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VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 
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WORKING  TOGETHER 

It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  make  an  apple  pie— 

Or  a  crop— or  a  healthy  and  profitable  herd— or 
anything  else  that  farmers  produce. 

And  it  takes  a  lot  of  cooperation!  Nobody  knows 
like  a  farm  family  how  important  working  together 
is.  There  are  jobs  for  everybody  on  a  farm,  and 
everybody  has  to  do  them  or  things  just  don’t  run 
smoothly  or  come  out  right. 

It’s  the  same  Avay  in  industry.  It  takes  all  kinds 
of  people  to  keep  the  wheels  turning.  And  it  takes 
all  kinds  of  organizations,  too— both  small  and  large. 

And  so,  over  the  years,  American  industry  has 
become  a  network  of  related  skills  and  talents,  a 
great  system  of  cooperating  companies — some  large, 
some  small,  some  medium-sized— doing  business 
with  and  for  each  other— turning  out  goods  by 
working  together,  like  the  cogs  of  one  great  machine, 
in  mesh. 

For  instance,  during  its  war  production.  General 
Motors  has  drawn  on  nearly  19,000  different  concerns 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  for  parts,  materials 
and  supplies.  Some  are  big  concerns.  But  three-  - 
fourths  of  the  companies  supplying  us  with  fabri¬ 
cated  parts  for  war  production  employ  less  than 
500  people.  Nearly  half  employ  fewer  than  100. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  peacetime.  Manu¬ 
facturers,  small  and  large,  have  to  tvork  together, 
just  as  farm  people  do— each  giving  as  much  as  he 
can  of  what  he  can.  That’s  the  kind  of  teamwork 
that  has  made  American  mass  production  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

It’s  interesting  to  consider  these  facts  when  we 
hear  people  talking  about  “big  business”  and  “little 
business.”  It’s  pretty  hard  to  tell  where  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  one  leave  off  and  the  others  begin — they’re 
so  woven  together. 

And  each  depends  on  the  other.  General  IMotors, 
for  example,  depends  on  parts  makers,  and  both 
depend  on*  other  producers— of  coal  and  ore  from 
the  mines,  of  wire  and  electrical  goods,  of  steel  and 
lumber  and  paint  and  glass,  of  many  products  of 
many  kinds— including  the  wool  and  cotton  and 
leather  and  other  things  that  come  from  your  farms. 

Yes,  it  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  make  a  pie,  a  crop, 
a  tank— and  a  busy,  prosperous,  sound  and  solid 
nation. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  working  TOGETHER! 
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GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  FISHER  BODY 
CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  •  FRIGIDAIRE  •  DELCO  APPLIANCE 

Sunday  Afternoon— NBC  Network— General  Motors  Symphony  of  the  Air 
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NO  LONG  HOURS  FOR  M£f 

WITH  AN  AILING  CRITTER 


RIGHT!  so  MAKE 

SURE  WE  GET  AL 
THE  MINERALS 
WE  NEED  •  •  • 


ALL 


HEALTHY  COWS  DON'T  NEED  NURSING 

Don’t  let  breakdowns  in  your  herd,  which  may  be  caused 
by  mineral  deficiencies,  add  to  your  already  long  work 
hours.  Healthy  cows  don’t  need  nursing  and  it’s  a  heap 
easier  to  keep  ’em  well  than  it  is  to  spend  extra  hours 
nursing  ’em  back  to  health.  Make  sure  that  your  stock 
doesn’t  lack  minerals  which  they  need  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  and  top  producers  and  reproducers  by  year  round, 
daily  feedings  of: 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

If  you  feed  Near’s  MinRaltone  daily,  you’ll  be  joining  the 
home-front  army  of  dairymen  who’ve  found  that  it  really 
pays.  Mail  coupon  for  information  about  multi-mineral, 
vitamin-enriched  MinRaltone  and  what  its  regular  feed¬ 
ing  may  do  for  your  stock. 


Near' 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NMR'S  DIJEX-TONE 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and 
Mineral  Supplement 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals. 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 


i 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 
why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
program  for  my  stock. 

I  have  a  dairy  of . cows, . young  stock. 

(Give  number  of  each.) 


Name 


Address. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mentfon 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page 


Golden  Muscat  Grapes 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters  of  immense  size, 
up  to  2  lbs.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Turn  Your  Green  Gold  into  Folding  Money 


Since  ensilage  feeding  is  more  important  this 
year  than  ever  before,  plan  noui  to  get  the  fullest 
nutritional  value  out  of  your  grassland  and 
forage  crops.  During  1945  Craine  will  produce 
all  the  silos  possible  but  shortages  of  materials 
and  manpower  will  limit  the  number  of  silos 
that  can  be  built. 

If  profitable  production  in  1945  calls  for  a  new 
silo  for  your  dairy,  now  is  the  time  to  inquire 
about  a  Craine — the  quality  silo  that  will  give 
you  many  extra  years  of  carefree  service.  A  post 
card  will  bring  you  full  information. 

CRAINE,  INC.  215  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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Brood  Sows  and  Their  Pigs 

By  R,  W.  Duck 


So  much  attention  is  given  to  fatten¬ 
ing  shoats,  in  order  to  get  them  to  make 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  gains, 
that  the  importance  of  raising  pigs  from 
time  of  farrowing  to  weaning  age  is 
often  neglected.  Numerous  surveys  at 
several  state  stations,  relative  to  costs 
of  pork  production,  show  that  the 
number  of  pigs  weaned  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  in  successful  hog 
farming.  If  a  sow  farrows  eight  pigs 
and  only  raises  four  of  them,  then  their 
production  cost  per  head  Bt  weaning 
time  has  been  approximatmy  doubled. 
There  is  no  accurate  way  of  knowing 
just  how  high  pig  mortality  averages, 
but  in  the  Northeast  it  probably  is  not 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  all  farrowings. 

Pigs  Farrowed  and  Weaned 

Almost  every  one  who  has  handled 
hogs  for  several  years  has  had  at  least 
one  sow  that  fooled  them.  I  remember 
one  old  red  sow  that  seemed  to  have 
everything  a  good  brood  sow  needed, 
except  for  the  fact  that  she  seldom 
weaned  more  than  three  or  four  pigs. 
She  shelled  them  out  like  a  house  afire, 
never  less  than  ten,  and  more  often 
from  twelve  to  fourteen.  They  were 
always  husky,  healthy  and  uniform,  giv¬ 
ing  every  promise  of  developing  into  a 
great  litter.  The  only  ti’ouble  was  that 
when  weaning  time  rolled  around,  there 
were  seldom  many  left. 

Something  always  went  wrong,  and 
usually  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  sow’s 
fault.  One  time  it  suddenly  turned 
cold  and  some  pigs  later  developed 
pneumonia.  With  the  next  litter,  a 
creep  broke  and  killed  a  few.  Another 
time  she  smothered  several;  again  it 
was  something  else.  The  point  is  that 
she  was  a  poor  mother.  Other  sows 
under  similar  conditions  were  raising 
more  pigs,  not  farrowing  more  but 
weaning  more.  To  top  it  all  off,  one 
year  we  even  caught  this  kind,  gentle 
old  sow  eating  her  pigs.  They  had  been 
disappearing  without  a  trace,  and  it 
seemed  hard  tolbelieve.  We  would  have 
been  way  ahead  if,  after  two  fair  trials 
and  failures,  she  had  been  sent  to  the 
butcher,  where  she  belonged. 

Type  and  Temperament 

An  old-time  hog  man  once  told  me 
that  he  was  all  through  with  pretty 
sows.  He  had  bought  some  high  blood¬ 
ed  gilts  that  he  thought  were  just  about 
as  good  looking  as  hogs  could  be.  At 
that  time  the  squatty,  smooth,  chuffy 
type  was  all  the  rage.  To  win  a  ribbon 
in  the  show  ring  in  those  days,  it  was 
almost  necessary  for  breeding  hogs  to 
be  so  short-legged  they  practically 
crawled.  They  were  out  of  proportion, 
awkward  and  consequently  poor  moth¬ 
ers.  His  gilts  were  typical  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  kind  that  prevailed  a  few  years  ago. 

After  two  or  three  farrowings,  these 
chuffy  so'ws  broke  down  in  their  pas¬ 
terns  and  could  hardly  waddle  around. 
They  did  not  have  large  litters  and 
k;illed  many  of  their  pigs  by  lying  on 
them.  If  a  sow  is  too  fat  and  light 
boned,  she  cannot  handle  herself  to  good 
advantage.  If  she  gets  a  pig  under  her, 
it  can  squeal  its  head  off  and  she  will 
just  grunt.  Before  long,  the  poor  little 
pig  stops  yelling  because  it  has  been 
smothered  to  death.  It  may  not  look 
crushed  or  bruised,  but  when  pigs  are 
found  dead  for  no  apparent  reason,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  suspect  the  sow. 

Hog  men  have  too  much  sense  to  be 
fooled  very  long  by  the  fads  and  fan¬ 
cies  of  the  show  ring.  In  fairness  to 
some  good  judges,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  past  craze  for  extreme 
chuffy  hogs  was  started  by  packer  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  early  maturing  and 


more  rapid  fattening  kind.  They 
dressed  a  higher  percentage  and  the 
lard  market  was  then  good.  It  kind  of 
got  out  of  hand  for  the  breeders  before 
they  realized  they  had  gone  too  far  in 
that  direction.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  pendulum  then  swung  just  as  wide 
the  other  way.  Thousand-pound  boars 
became  the  rage.  Some  of  them  looked 
like  small  elephants;  and  appeared  to 
be  mostly  bone  and  hide.  Sows  became 
more  staggy  than  barrows  were  before 
the  big-boned  craze  came  in.  Again  a 
halt  had  to  be  called.  Legs  had  become 
so  long  that  most  of  the  old  chuffy  kind 
could  have  walked  under  them  and 
never  touched  a  hair. 

Leading  hog  breeders  working 
through  their  associations  and  their 
appointed  type  committees  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  the  intermediate 
type  that  is  now  finding  well  deserved 
favor  and  popularity.  While  there  are 
still  a  lot  of  boars  that  weigh  1,000 
pounds  or  more  at  maturity,  the  good 
ones  have  the  conformation,  quality  and 
smoothness  to  carry  such  weight?. 
Present  trends  are  away  from  extremely 
heavy  boars.  Far  more  important, 
they  have  the  ability  to  sire  pigs  that 
are  rapid  fattening,  early  maturing 
and  deep  hammed.  A  brood  sow  of  the 
intermediate  type  carries  plenty  of 
bone,  but  without  coarseness.  She  is 
strong  in  the  pasterns,  smooth,  deep 
and  long-bodied.  An  average  of  the 
different  lard  breeds  shows  that  such 
sows  at  maturity  will  weigh  between 
200  and  300  pounds  less  than  compara¬ 
ble  type  boars. 

Weight  alone  should  have  no  prefer¬ 
ence  either  in  a  show  or  sale  ring  with 
breeding  animals,  particularly  as  it  re¬ 
fers  to  fat.  Over-fitting  of  breeding 
animals  should  be  sharply  discriminated 
against.  Instead,  it  is  too  often  encour¬ 
aged  by  awarding  premiums  to  unde¬ 
serving  individuals  that  are  extremely 
high  in  condition.  In  the  show  ring 
market,  classes,  condition,  quality  and 
weight  are  of  primary  importance  and 
are  consequently  carefully  considered, 
as  they  should  be.  Breeding  animals, 
however,  should  not  be  graded  on  the 
basis  of  their  immediate  slaughter 
value,  but  rather  on  their  potential 
ability  to  transmit  desirable  character¬ 
istics. 

These  intermediate  type  sows  farrow 
large  litters  and  raise  more  pigs.  They 
have  a  longer  productive  life  and  are 
consequently  more  profitable.  How¬ 
ever,  the  best  brood  sow  in  the  world 
cannot  do  right  by  her  pigs  unless  she 
is  given  the  opportunity.  If  the  pigs 
are  farrowed  on  a  cold^night  and  get 
chilled,  those  that  survive  may  have  a 
hard  time  of  it.  A  jug  of  hot  water  in 
a  tub  lined  with  an  old  blanket  makes  a 
good  place  to  warm  them,  after  drying 
off.  If  you  are  friends  with  and  have 
the  confidence  of  the  sow,  she  will  let 
you  help  her;  if  not,  better  let  her 
alone. 

Electric  Pig  Brooders 

An  electric  pig  brooder  is  inexpensive 
and  not  difficult  to  construct.  If  the 
brooder  hover  is  built  triangular  in 
shape,  it  can  then  be  securely  fastened 
in  a  corner  of  the  farrowing  pen.  It 
must  be  sturdy,  properly  constructed, 
and  protected;  otherwise  the  sow  will 
soon  break  or  tear  it  down.  A  size  that 
has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory  is  one 
with  sides  that  are  42  inches  long  and 
12  inches  high.  A  2x4  inch  plank  firmly 
fastened  across  the  front  about  8  inches 
above  the  floor  will  provide  enough 
entrance  space.  A  12  to  15-inch  re¬ 
flector,  containing  either  a  100  or  150 
(Continued  on  page  79.) 


The  real  value  of  a  brood  sow  is  determined  by  the  number  of  well  developed, 
healthy  pigs  she  weans.  This  Chester  White  sow,  owned  by  R.  D.  Allen,  Earlys- 
ville,  Virginia,  has  raised  and  weaned  160  sturdy  pigs,  such  as  shotvn,  from  a  total 

of  14  litters  farrowed  in  seven  years. 
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SHORTHORNS 


$HORTHORN$ 

THE  PROFIT  BREED 


AYRSHIRES 


RYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Kolllng  Acres’  herd  owned  by  Dr.  Craig  Earl 
(Prof.  Quiz  of  radio  fame).  Hillsdale,  New 
York,  Sat.,  Feb.  24th,  at  12:30  P.  M.  Herd 
T.  B.-  and  Bang’s  Accredited,  inoculated  for 
shipping  fever.  Herd  Includes  25  cows,  16 
fresh  or  due  at  sale  time.  A  Top  Herd. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Box  96,  Brandon, 


I 


Remember^YOU  SELL  BEEF  BYTHE  POUND 

Do  you  want  bigger  packer  checks?  Raise  Short¬ 
horns— the  breed  that  won  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  Champion  group  awards  3  out  of  the 
last  5  times  because  of  top  quality,  more  weight. 
Shorthorns  respond  to  greater  wartime  demands  for 
more  meat,  more  milk.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
“Farm  Security  with  Shorthorns.”  Get  list  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  breeders.  Subscribe  to  the  Shorthorn 
World — $1  per  year. 

Write  to  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Assn. 
Dept.  M.,31£— Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  lllinoh 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
alt-round  breed!  Produce  4^  milk  and  have 
Creitest  selvege  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  (acts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking  _ 

Shorthorn  JournaL  Trial  subscription  six  months  60/,  one  year  SI. 00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Depl.  RN-5,  Chicago9 ,  HI. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  Bull  Calves,  1-12  months, 
registered,  weil  bred.  0.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEINS  . 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

-A-  yrslxiros 

'  Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAK  BROOK.  FARMS  Martinsville,  N.  J, 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRYCATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 
Writ©  for  literature  or  names  of  ,i)reeder3  with  heaT9 
a  Stock  for  sale 

DR  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street, _ . _ Brandon.  Vermont 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE  w®  registered  bull  weigh- 

Ing  500  pounds.  Purchased  from  the 
Bethaney  Homestead  Farms  early  last  year  Will  sell 
dieap.  Call  Newfoundland,  Pa.  2351  or  write  owner 
Huckelberry  Hill  Farm,  Newfoundland,  Pennsylvania 

HAROin''''p  ’'J'rnii'in!;  I'ernon  breeding. 

HAROLD  P.  KENNEDY,  VALENCIA,  PENNA. 


DOGS 


AJL 


Choice  young  Holstein  bulls  by  King  Bessie 
Pontiac  Fobes  752124,  an  own  son  of  the 
famous  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  520107. 

His  5  nearest  dams  overage  26191.70  lbs.  milk, 
3.7%  964.63  lbs.  fat. 

His  sire  has  over  100  tested  daughters  from 
500—972.60  lbs.  fat. 

His  dam  has  839.20  lbs.  fat  from  23226.80  lbs. 
milk. 

'These  bulls  are  severely  culled,  nicely  marked, 
well  grown  from  dams  with  records  all  over 
400  lbs.  fat  and  upwards  tor  305  days. 
Reasonably  priced. 

Pedigrees  and  descriptive  material  supplied  on 
request. 

Bulls  purchased  have  to  satisfy  upon  arrival  or 
may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

THE  HEDGE,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


Burroughs  Marshall  herd®*'- 

Heated  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co., 
New  York 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  12.  1945 

Sal#  starts  at  11:00  A.  M.  Hot  dinner  served. 

70  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  70 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  with  60  calfhood  vac- 
finated.  50  fresh  and  close  springers,  nearly  all  raised 
on  the  farm.  Milking  cows  now  milking  75  lb.  daily 
and  two  gave  over  90  lb.  this  winter,  delivering  30 
cans  of  milk  now.  Majority  3,  4,  and  5  years  old. 
Good  size,  well  shaped  udders. 

30  bred  back  to  a  son  of  a  944-lb.  fat  cow  with  a 
4.6%  test.  Cattle  may  be  seen  in  the  EABLVILLE 
sale  barns  after  February  8.  Complete  catalogs  at 
the  ringside.  Every  animal  sold  subject  to  absolute 
sale.  Trucks  available. 

Burroughs  Marshall,  Owner,  Pratts  Hollow.  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 

Holsteins  Are  Easy  Keepers 

They  need  no  pampering,  no  fuss¬ 
ing,  no  expensive  housing.  They 
have  an  unequalled  ability  to  turn 
inexpensive  home-grown  feeds  into 
great  quantities  of  milk  and  butter* 
fat.  For  proof  write  Box  2033. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Brattleboro  */  Vermont 


Wanted  3  to  5  Year  Old  Purebred  Holstein  Cows 

close  springers,  T.  B.  Bangs  clean.  Write  SNOW 
BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  986,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad’s  Frances  Rose  738  lbs  fat 

AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarboll  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithvilio  Flats,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  GUERNSEY  RULL  2t4  YE.iRS  OLD 

E.  EISERMAN,  MT.  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 

_ HEREFORDS _ 

TEN  REG.  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 

Domino  Breeding,  two  years  old,  bred  to  Woodburn 
Mixer  6th.  Due  March.  Act  prompt. 

William  J.  Hamilton,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  R.  0.  2. 

FOR  SAIF*  twenty  head  of  Registered 

1UI\  DnLLi.  Herefords.  Herd  Sire,  Real  Domino  9th, 
Son  of  Real  Domino  6th  that  sold  for  $4000.  Would 
exchange  for  Registered  Guernseys  of  right  breeding. 

L.  A.  HAWKINS,  FORESTVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
mry^nd  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md,,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

For  Sale:  50  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows  &  Heifers 

Til,’.?  Also  2  registered  Bulls. 

“"‘I  not  registered. 

HOWARD  G.  DAVIS.  BRANCHPORT,  NEW  YORK 

HERBERT'S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

PiiraN  P'aP-.,'*’  west  CHESTER.  PA. 
rureored  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog*. 


Dalmatian  Coach  Puppies 

Also  Labrador  Retriever  puppies. 

Dalmatian  Champions 

Stud  to  approved  bitches. 

Virginia  H.  Pearce,  Crossacres  Kennels,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 

Sound  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES  ready  to  ship. 
Smooth  Fox  Terriers;  small  and  medium.  Cocker 
Spaniels,  all  colors.  E.  Pointers;  one  male  Seottie 
^0^  and  Coon  Hounds. 

CHRIS  ROBINSON,  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


-AIREDALE  PUPS  —  EIGHT  WEEKS- 


.  -  : - ;  -  ILiuni  O - 

A  few  females  left.  Fine,  full-blooded  stock.  Farm 
lalsed.  $15.  If  sold,  check  returned,  otherwise  shipped 
promptly.  K.  Van  der  Marel,  Box  3,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


►UKEBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
>on-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLU5,  NEW  YORK 


p  English  Shepherds:  white  Collies;  Scotch  Shepherds: 

Terriers.  Priced  reasonable. 

ROBERT  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


Purebred  German  Police  Pups  $35.00 

LOUISE  C.  HERMAN,  Soldier  Hill  Rd.,  Oradell,  N.J. 


Ecfn'ne  $50.00  females 

^540.00.  Eligible  to  be  registered  in  A.K  C 

EOGEWOOD  FARMS,  TROY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  f  iTms':°‘Hastin;i^rN.*Y! 


KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  ME.,  want  stron<* 
healthy  PUPPIES.  Will  buy  all  y^ar  roiiid! 


Shetland  Sheepdog  Puppies  (the  miniature  collie); 

$25  and  up.  Tweedon  Kennels,  Mexico,  New  York, 


Wanted  Pedigreed  Great  Dane  Puppy,  male  or  female. 

reasonable.  Advertiser  1040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  GOOD  TRAINED  COW  DOG. 
BOX  1060,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Registered  Bull  Terriers,  puppies  and  matured  animals 
for  immediate  sale.  Clifndge  Kennels,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


months  old,  $18.00. 
cates,  RICHARD  STREET,  ELMIRA.  New  York 


RABBITS 


RABBITS:  CHINCHILLAS  AND  N.  Z.  WHITES 

pedl^greed  and  registered  stock  from  the  famous  Stahl 
Gold  Certificate  Strain;  from  3  months  up  at  $1.50  oer 
month,  delivery  from  March  1st. 

Jl^EN  HANSEN.  R.  F.  D.  I,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


Giants  from  15-18  lbs.  stock.  6-7 
weeks  $1.50  each.  Money  back.  Send  10  cents  further 
details.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


PEDIGREED  S!  Zealand  Rabbits.  White 

~  ®ttoe.  Cavies.  Hamsters.  Folder  lOe. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


P KK.*.  supplied:  bulletin,  literature  A 

rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City.  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  choice  pedigreed  young 
stock.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


SaSI'J®  Write  for  order  to  RICHARD 

baker.  R.  D.  No.  I,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


JS  A  T  ■  TgJ 

12  choice  Registered  Shropshire  1  to  3  year  old  Ewes 
bred  to  our  best  stock  rams  for  March  and  Aprii 
lambs.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED 

E.  L.  ROGERS, 


Dorsets,  Southdowns,  and  Cor- 
riedales:  bred  ewes  for  sale. 

STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


„  200  REGISTERED  CORRIEOALE  BRED  EWES 

Border  Collie  Dogs.  Coming  breeds  for  America. 

Priced  cheap.  EDMOND  STONE.  CHARITON,  IOWA 


GOATS 


“y  registered  purebreds,  bred  does  and  kids 
Handsome,  brown  doe  freshening  .Tan.  6-  advanced 
registry  breeding.  PR  ESN  IK  OFF.  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


HO  FORKING! 


MANURE  PILE  Zi^FIELD 


With  a  John  Deere  Loader  mounted  on 
your  John  Deere  Tractor  and  a  John  Deere 
Spreader  to  do  the  spreading,  the  back¬ 
breaking,  time-taking  job  of  forking  ma¬ 
nure  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  each  setting 
of  the  loader  you  can  load  all  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  a  10-foot  radius  within  a  half¬ 
circle — it’s  only  a  three-minute  job  to  fill 
a  spreader. 

With  a  John  Deere  Model  “H”  Tractor- 
Drawn  Spreader  or  Model  “HH”  Horse- 
Drawn  Spreader,  you’ll  do  a  better  job  of 
spreading  for  a  longer  time. 

John  Deere  manure  -  handling 
equipment  will  be  built  in  larger 
quantities  but  there  still  will  be  a 
scarcity  for  some  time,  so  see  your 
John  Deere  dealer  now. 


The  Model  “HH”  modern, 
light-draft,  easy-loading  spread¬ 
er  for  horses. 


The  Model  “H”  specially-de¬ 
signed  tractor  spreader  for 
heavy-duty,  high-speed  opera¬ 
tion. 


John  Deere  Manure  Handling  Equipment 


ANNOUNCING:  Hampshire  Sale  February  22 

46  BRED  GILTS  and  5  BOARS 

breeding  stock  sired  by  the  outstand- 
SSe  JeJJViod^^toclf extensive  culling  these  51  Hampshires 

be’?.'rv\d^o'o®u^fof.^L"n  «’«* 

A.  “O 

Breeders  of  Purebred 

Registered 

Hampshire  Hogs  STOCK  FARM  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

BAY  SHORE,  SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N  Y 

Tel.  Bay  Shore  800  *  * 


request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
„oats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Dept.  567,  Columbia,  Mo. 

$25*^  TRESfoVr*' j®*®*'®"'”!?  Ppb.  and  Mar. 

4^5.  TKESEDER,  Ashford  Ave.,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N,Y,  1165 


JIORSES  AND  PONIES 


FARMERS  ATTENTION:“WMfED 

iS5,“,n.a  is  s 

L"”"  70  to  90  da.vs.  I  can  have  bl“d 
tested.  Must  be  sound,  broke  to  work,  gentle  1  300 
lbs.  or  over,  under  nine  years  old.  Free  from  diseases 
Am  paying  $200  delivered.  uiscaaes. 

C.  F.  THORNTON,  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


n  ^  S  -A.  I.  3E5 

Reg.  Belgian  Draft  Mares 

and  Stallion — e.xcellent  blood  lines — top-notch  as  breed- 

®!'.®  ‘c  o  ‘  'J®  Tel.  Lansdale 

Sbl.  WALTER  L.  DuBOIS.  COLMAR,  PENNA. 


ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

BOX  348  PHONE  SAYVILLE  1096 


WANTED— Yellow  or  golden  Slietland  ponies  with 

Ynui.  ^Mares.  stallions  or  colts. 

JOHN  D.  BERGEY,  R,  D.  *2,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 


HAMPSHIRE  PUREBRED 
SOW  SALE 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1945 

1:00  P.  M.  AT 

Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pennsylvania 

55  SELECTED  GILTS  55 

Including  several  Registry  of  Merit  Litters 
All  bred  at  Robertson  Farms,  line  bred  from 
the  most  popular  bloodlines.  All  the  easy 
feeding  kind.  Attend  this  sale,  buy  a  swell 
gilt  and  you  won’t  have  to  W'orry  about  next 
year’s  meat  shortages.  "America’s  Fastest 
Growing  Breed.”  All  double  treated  and 
blood  tested.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

ROBERTSON  FARMS 
York _ Pennsylvania 

BE  WISE  BUY  THAT  GOOD 
HAMPSHIRE  GILT  NOW 

EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

40  BRED  GILTS  40 

FEBRUARY  13,  1945  AT  ONE  O’CLOCK 

Brubakers  Sale  Pavilion;  four  miles  south  of  Lancaster 
I’a.  on  Route  222.  Writs  for  Catalogue. 

J.  E.  WITTER,  Sales  Manager,  Newmanstown.  Penna. 


Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  feeders,  6-7  weeks,  $5.50  ea. ;  8-10  wks., 
$6  ea. ;  will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.;  Tel.  0686. 


Peters  family,  world’s  first 
hog  serum  manufacturers 


•  When  You  Think  of  Hog  Serum 
Always  Think  of  PETERS  SERUM 


peters  scrum  go.»  laboratories 

440S«S2  Main  St«  Kansas  City  2»  Map 


D/ULEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108£ 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS,  6”7  niri  « 

weeks,  $6.00.  Berkshlres  and  O.  I.’  C "  Che^er' ar^ 
Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipoed  C  O  n  al'i 
or  small  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  till 


BRED  TO 

TOPS  IMAGE  191027 

Minnesota  State  Pair 

ANTHONY*^*!^  ‘o®  BOAR. 

ANTHONY  J.  GARCIA,  S.  CAIRO,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

RIVERVIEW^ARlfl,'  |.  p,nna 

— -  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

ioung  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old  @  $15.00  each 
Bred  Kihs  for  delivery  in  January  @  $50  OO  each 
Young  boars  ready  for  service  @  $50  bo  mciI; 
Applications  for  Registration  furnished 

_AYRLAWN  FARMS,^  %"eTH^E^.  MARYLAND 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co,,  p^nna 

•  Y  p  R  K  S  H  I  R  E  S  . 

Bred  Sows.  GUts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  B.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

R-  o  a» .  k-s  ©  I*  Tv  i  ^ 

sr.m-Rixo.  proven  str.4ins 

Fall  1  igs  both  sexes,  weighing  75  to  100  lbs  at 
Min"®'  f  Eastern  Grand  Cham- 

spring  farrow.  Priced  reasonabl^. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder 

MOORDENIER.  HILLS 

Ira  G.  and  Judson  F.  Payne  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

HOGS-— ’’’nio  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boarA  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria  IH. 
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IT'S  surprising  for  how  little 
you  can  completely  mod¬ 
ernize  that  old  bam  of  yours 
.  .  .  equip  it  with  Jamesway 
bam  conveniences  that  save 
steps,  work  and  time. 

Jamesway  has  been  equip¬ 
ping  old  barns  for  more  than 
35  years.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  know  what  it  means  to 
save  miles  of  walking  —  30 
to  40  minutes  every  day  in 
caring  for  their  livestock. 

And  at  the  same  time,  James¬ 
way  has  cut  their  feeding  time 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  .  .  . 
housed  more  animals  in  the 
same  space . . .  increased  milk 
production  per  animal  5  to  10 
per  cent  .  .  .  saved  work  in 
watering  and  milking  too. 


Write  lor  New  Jameeway  Book 

This  fascinating  Jamesway 
story  of  saving  time  and  work 
is  described  in  detail  in  the 
New  Jamesway  Farm  Build¬ 
ing  Book.  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  been  published.  It  is 
packed  with  dozens  of  time¬ 
saving,  labor-saving  ideas. 

See  Your  lamesway  Dealer 
Write  for  a  copy  of  this  valu¬ 
able  book  today.  Then  see 
your  Jamesway  dealer  for  the 
Jamesway  Equipment  that 
will  put  your  bam,  hen-house 
and  hog  lot  on  a  low-cost,  high 
production,  high  efficiency 
basis. 


JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-245 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
Elmira,  New  York  Ooklond,  California 


EMPIRE 


O  Oeotership  in  V«'**  ‘ 


b  the 
milkhouse 
equipped 
for  profit 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


ESCO  milK  COOLER 


The  most  essential  item  in  the  milk  house,  say  lots 
of  profit-minded  dairymen,  is  an  Esco  Milk  Cooler. 

They’ve  seen  their  Esco  do  a  better,  faster  cooling 
job,  lower  the  bacteria  count,  fatten  the  monthly 
milk  check.  Well,  it  should!  For  Esco  not  only  de¬ 
signed  the  first  milk  cooler,  but  has  pioneered  every 
major  improvement  in  it. 

When  faced  with  so  important  a  purchase  as  a 
milk  cooler,  farm  freezer,  or  milking  machine — 
remember  the  names  '’Esco”  and  "Empire.’’  They 
mean  leadership  in  helping  make  farm  life  easier 
and  more  profitable.  Esco  Cabinet  Co. — Empire 
Milking  Machine  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


Penna.  Baby  Beef  Shows 

Pennsylvania’s  4-H  Baby  Beef  and 
Lamb  clubs  added  nearly  two  hundred 
tons  of  choice  well-fed  beef  and  8^/^ 
tons  of  fat  lambs  to  the  Nation’s  larder 
in  their  recent  State  series  of  round¬ 
ups,  shows  and  sales.  A  total  of  399 
Angus,  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  steers 
were  marketed.  The  two-day  roundup 
at  Lancaster’s  stockyards  was  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  five  district  and  county  events, 
ten  county  clubs  participating  with  239 
beeves  and  131  head  of  lambs.  The 
beeves  were  auctioned  for  a  total  of 
$63,846.58,  an  average  of  26.1  cents  a 
pound.  The  lambs,  weighing  12,165 
pounds,  sold  for  $2,821.34,  an  average  of 
23  cents  a  pound. 

Pennsylvania’s  4-H  clubs  also  sent  55 
beeves  and  63  lambs  to  the  Tri-State 
show,  held  at  Pittsburgh.  Their  entries 
sold  for  an  average  of  24  cents  a  pound 
for  beef  and  17.6  cents  a  pound  for 
lambs. 

Three  counties,  Lehigh,  Montgomery 
and  Bucks,  joined  in  a  successful  two- 
day  roundup  and  sale  at  the  Hatfield 
Fair  Grounds  in  Montgomery  County. 
There  was  a  high  bid  of  $2  a  pound  for 
the  grand  champion,  a  1060-pound  pure¬ 
bred  Angus.  This  animal  was  later  do¬ 
nated  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at 
Philadelphia  by  the  purchaser.  The 
Hatfield  event  included  56  Angus  and 
Herefords,  and  had  a  sales  average  or 
30.7  cents  a  pound.  Blair  County’s  4-H 


Ana  Carmen  Davidson,  14,  with  her 
champion  Angus  of  the  Hatfield  Show, 
in  Montgomery  County.,  Penna.,  which 
brought  a  $2.0Q-a-pound  bit.  The  animal 
was  bought  by  a  chain  food  store,  which 
donated  the  entire  carcass  to  veterans 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia. 

Club  held  a  one-day  event  at  Altoona, 
and  the  champion,  a  Hereford,  sold  for 
$1.00  a  pound  to  a  local  buyer. 

Carrying  through  the  4-H  slogan  of 
“Learning  by  Doing,”  the  boys  and  girls 
also  vied  for  special  fitting  and  showing 
prizes  at  each  program,  and  judges  at 
all  the  shows  were  unanimous  in  de¬ 
claring  that  this  year’s  club  livestock 
was  by  far  the  best  in  condition. 

Dale  Kreiner,  Lancaster  County  youth 
who  won  the  grand  championship  rib¬ 
bons  at  the  Lancaster  Show  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year,  a  new  record,  was 
unable  to  join  the  fitting  and  showing 
contest  or  be  present  when  his  1000- 
pound  Hereford  was  auctioned.  He  was 
among  a  group  of  Lancaster  youths  sent 
to  Harrisburg  for  the  pre-induction 
physical  examinations.  Erla  Mae  Lein- 
inger,  an  eighth  grade  pupil  in  Lancas¬ 
ter  County,  raised  her  first  4-H  Baby 
Beef  this  year,  and  won  the  champion¬ 
ship  in  the  Shorthorn  breed.  The  re¬ 
serve  championship  at  Lancaster  went 
to  a  920-pound  Angus,  fed  by  William 
Shoemaker,  Jr.,  of  Northampton  County. 
At  the  Hatfield  Show,  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion,  and  also  Angus  titleholder,  was 
the  outcome  of  an  odd  coincidence.  Ana 
Carmen  Davidson,  aged  14,  happened  to 
draw  one  of  the  four  calves  from  her 
father’s  “Badenoch”  Aberdeen-Angus 
herd,  when  the  beef  club  organized  last 
December.  It  was  this  same  animal, 
called  “Sugarloaf”  by  the  young  mis¬ 
tress,  that  won  the  blue  ribbons,  and 
then  went  on  to  establish  the  new  high 
of  $2.00  a  pound  at  the  spirited  bidding 
featuring  the  auction. 

Rosemary  Sauder,  high  school  junior 
of  Cable,  Ohio,  carried  off  the  three 
main  ribbons  in  the  Tri-State  show  at 
Pittsburgh.  Rosemary’s  two  Here¬ 
fords  won  both  grand  and  reserve 
championships,  and  also  breed  honors 
of  the  show.  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  boys  and  girls  had  103 
steers  in  competition  at  Pittsburgh  this 
year. 

Blair  County,  holding  its  own  round¬ 
up  and  sale  at  Altoona,  saw  the  third 


• ' 


tewgoapn! 


It  happens  so  often  this  time  of 
year — a  cow  off  feed  because  her 
machinery  has  slowed  down  and 
jammed  on  dry  feed.  Way  goes 
her  production.  Up  goes  your 
cost  of  production. 

We  believe  this  type  of  dairy 
farm  trouble  can  be  materially 
reduced.  At  least,  we  very  sel¬ 
dom  have  it  on  the  Research 
Farm  among  the  cows  that  get 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  regularly. 
It  stimulates  body  functions. 
It  also  supplies  minerals  essen¬ 
tial  to  heavy  production. 

We  believe  you’ll  have  fewer 
cows  off  feed  in  the  dairy  barn 
if  Stock  Tonic  is  added  to  the 
ration.  Just  give  it  a  trial — see 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


SHAPED 

for 

CORRECT 

HEALING 


FLEXIBLE  . . .  STERILE 


Smooth,  flexible,  ivory -like  Bag  Balm  Teat  Dila¬ 
tors  are  shaped  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours, 
hold  tissues  correctly  during  healing.  They  will 
not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out.  CANNOT 
ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION  or  snag  tender  tis¬ 
sues.  Fluted  sides  carry 
in  healing  ointment  in 
which  packed.  60^  at 
stores  or  from  Dairy 
Association  Co.,  Inc.. 
Oept.t'D.  Lyndonville.  Vt. 


BAG  BALM 
DILATORS 


“THE  OniElNAL” 


Blatchford's 
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UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leodittg  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

E  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

I  Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
N  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fencing, 

G  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  R  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 
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prize  winner  go  to  the  same  family  this 
year.  Betty  Jane  Kauffman,  who  won 
similar  honors  two  years  ago,  saw  her 
Hereford  picked  for  first  place  out  of 
the  37  Herefords  in  the  show.  Last 
year,  her  sister  won  similar  honors. 
Betty  Jane's  animal  sold  for  an  even 
$1.00-a-pound,  a  new  high  bid  for  the 
county  shows.  Franklin  County’s  show, 
held  at  Greencastle,  had  a  total  of  9,645 
pounds  of  beef  marketed,  with  Charles 
Greenawalt,  a  ten-year-old  boy,  carry¬ 
ing  off  first  place. 

The  4-H  Lamb  competition  featured 
only  the  Lancaster  and  Pittsburgh 
events.  Among  the  131  head  of  fat 
lambs  at  Lancaster,  were  Cheviots, 
Hampshires,  Shropshires,  Southdowns, 
and  Dorsets,  each  with  its  champion 
pens.  The  Southdown  pen  of  Rhelda 
Eshelman,  Lancaster  County,  was  ad¬ 
judged  the  champions,  with  last  year’s 
winner,  Alma  Longenecker,  also  of 
Lancaster  County,  winning  reserve 
honors  with  her  Southdowns. 

Pennsylvania  had  63  lambs  in  the 
Pittsburgh  show.  John  Woods,  Mercer, 
Pa.,  took  reserve  honors  for  the  pen, 
with  his  three  Shropshires.  Breed 
champions  selected  at  Lancaster  are  as 
follows:  Cheviots,  Orrin  Fink,  Lehigh 
County;  Dorsets,  Mearl  Hahn,  Lehigh 
County;  Shropshires,  Paul  Bollinger, 
Lancaster  County;  Southdowns,  Rhelda 
Eshelman,  Lancaster  County;  and 
Hampshires,  Donald  Wehr,  Northamp¬ 
ton  County.  A.  H.  I. 


Brood  Sows  and  Their  Pigs 

Continued  from  page  76. 
watt  bulb,  should  next  be  fitted  over  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  top.  The  cord 
should  be  fastened  perpendicularly  so 
that  the  pigs  cannot  contact  it.  The 
opening  beneath  the  light  bulb  should 
be  protected  with  heavy  mesh  wire.  A 
barrier  4  feet  high  of  2x4  inch  planks, 
with  openings  large  enough  to  allow  the 
pigs  to  go  into  the  brooder,  should  be 
built  across  the  front  to  prevent  the 
sow  from  climbing  on  top  of  the 
brooder  or  otherwise  molesting  it. 

The  electric  brooder  is  of  special  ben¬ 
efit  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
pigs’  life.  It  will  save  them  from  be¬ 
coming  chilled  or  being  injured  by  the 
sow.  In  three  years’  trials  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Station,  by  Tavernetti  and 
Hughes,  nursing  pig  losses  were  reduced 
about  50  per  cent  by  use  of  electric 
brooders.  Their  tests  also  showed  that 
the  overhead  heating  type  of  brooder 
was  better  than  when  the  heat  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  electric  bulb  fastened  un¬ 
derneath  so  that  the  floor  was  heated. 
The  overhead  type  was  easier  to  con¬ 
struct,  less  expensive,  and  the  light  also 
attracted  the  pigs  into  the  hover. 

These  investigators  mention  that 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
teaching  the  pigs  to  go  into  the  brood¬ 
ers.  In  some  instances,  placing  them 
in  the  brooder  once  or  twice  was  suf¬ 
ficient,  while  with  others  more  patience 


was  needed  to  get  them  to  use  the 
brooder.  Fastening  them  in  the  hover 
for  some  little  time  shortly  after  being 
farrowed  made  them  familiar  with  it, 
and  they  soon  learned  to  use  it  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  warmth.  In  Northern  cli¬ 
mates,  the  late  fall  and  early  spring 
litters  usually  take  to  the  brooder 
hover  quite  readily,  because  of  its  at¬ 
tractive  warmth.  Farmers  report  that 
they  have  greatly  reduced  their  nursing 
pig  death  losses  from  chilling  by  using 
electric  brooders. 

When  Sows  Dry  Off 

We  have  had  rnore  reports  than  usual 
during  the  past  two  years  that  sows 
farrowing  during  the  late  fall  or  early 
spring  dry  off  shortly  following  farrow¬ 
ing.  This  leaves  their  pigs  without 
milk  and  presents  a  troublesome  prob¬ 
lem.  The  probable  reason  for  this  con¬ 
dition  is  due  to  a  combination  of  things, 
which  have  become  aggravated  by  a 
wartime  program  of  feed,  care  and  man¬ 
agement.  The  quality  of  feeds  obtain¬ 
able  in  most  sections  of  the  Northeast 
has  not  been  as  good  as  usual,  and 
also  the  amount  of  animal  protein  feeds 
needed  and  available  have  often  been 
below  the  sow’s  requirements. 

This  question  of  the  best  way  to  feed 
and  care  for  a  sow  while  she  is  nursing 
a  litter  of  pigs  has  not  received  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves  from  our  experi¬ 
ment  station  investigators.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  pen  up  a  sow  several  days 


before  she  is  due  to  farrow,  and  she  is 
then  generally  kept  closely  confined 
until  her  pigs  have  been  weaned.  A  few 
days  before  farrowing,  her  feed  fre¬ 
quently  is  changed  to  more  bulk,  using 
wheat  bran  and  oats  for  this  purpose; 
the  corn  is  usually  dropped  entirely 
from  her  ration.  Such  a  radical  and 
sudden  change  of  diet  cannot  be  good 
for  her.  She  does  need  some  bran  and 
oats,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  proved 
that  good  yellow  corn  was  bad  for  a 
brood  sow,  unless  fed  as  the  only  grain 
or  in  too  large  quantities.  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal  and  either  tankage  or  fish  meal 
are  also  needed  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent  or  slightly  more  in  a  sow's  ration. 

Several  hog  men  have  reported  good 
results  with  the  followig  mixture  when 
fed  to  both  pregnant  and  nursing  sows; 
corn,oats  and  wheat  bran,  25  pounds 
each  (preferably  grind  the  grain);  fish 
meal  or  tankage,  10  pounds,  or  5  pounds 
each;  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  10  pounds; 
ground  limestone,  1  pound;  steamed 
bone  meal,  1  pound,  or  2  pounds  dical¬ 
cium  phosphate;  and  1  pound  of  iodized 
stock  salt.  If  a  sow  does  go  dry,  then 
milk 'fresh  from  the  udder  of  a  high 
testing  cow,  fed  in  small  amounts  at 
two-hour  or  shorter  intervals  to  her 
pigs,  is  the  most  satisfactory  substitute. 
Sow’s  milk  has  an  average  butterfat 
test  of  about  6  per  cent,  and  her  average 
daily  production  is  7  pounds  for  a  nor¬ 
mal  nursing  period  of  eight  to  ten 
weeks. 


AC’s  $-^3  OH  filter  is  year  best  protection  o^oinst  loss  of 
power  copsed  by  dirty  oil^-*-clog$il09  piston  ring  slots— 
sticking  valves— <ortd  resulting  In  excessive  engine  Wear^ 

The  heovy>*duty  element  of  the  S-3  remolns  efficient 
several  times  as  long  as  small- capo  city  elements^  It  not 
only  cleans  dirty  oH^  but  keeps  oil  clean  longer,  with  fewer 
element  changes  and  fewer  oil  changes*  It  saves  time  in 
the  field  and  reduces  the  cost  of  oil  and  elements* 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  $-3— the  heavy-duty  AC  Oil 
filter  that  soves  time  and  money,  as  well  as  power. 
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Concentrated  Spring  Range* 
and  Other  Vitamin-rich 
Sources  in  Ful-O-Pep  Bring 
Winter-Raised  Calves  Many  of  the  Healthful 
Benefits  of  Fresh  Spring  Pasture 


DAIRY  AUTHORITIES  FIND  that  many  com¬ 
mon  calf  troubles  may  be  due  to  lack  of  vita¬ 
mins  in  the  ration.  And  that’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  gives  such 
remarkable  results  in  growing  healthy,  rug¬ 
ged  calves. 

FUL-O-PEP  CALF  STARTER  is  fortified  with 
special  vitamin-rich  sources  to  provide  abun¬ 
dant  amounts  of  Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  D,  and 
the  B  complex  Vitamins.  Recent  experimental 
work  at  one  of  our  leading  universities  proves 
again  that  calf  scours  and  pneumonia — two 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  calf  losses — may  often 
be  due  to  lack  of  these  important  vitamins. 
So  do  as  thousands  of  successful  dairymen  are 
doing — raise  your  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep  Calf 
Starter,  the  modernized  vitamin-rich  feed  for 
calves  that  combats  losses  and  promotes  rug¬ 
ged  health. 

THE  FUL-O-PEP  PLAN  is  economical  too, 
because  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  saves  up  to 
73%  of  the  whole  milk  once  used  in  feeding 
calves.  For  complete  details  of  this  improved 
way  of  raising  good  calves,  see  your  Ful-O-Pcp 
dealer  today.  »Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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FREE  BOOK 

ON  DAIRY  PROFITS 

Contains  many  valu¬ 
able  chapters  on  rais¬ 
ing  good  calves,  feed¬ 
ing  dry  cows,  milkers, 
bulls  and  heifers.  Tells 
how  you  may  increase 
herd  profits  and  pre¬ 
vent  many  dairy  trou¬ 
bles.  It’s  free — write  today  for  your  copy. 
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THE  QUAKER  OATS  C9MPANY 
Dept.  B-47,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Please  rush  free  and  postpaid  my  copy  of 
the  new  illustrated  FuI-O-Pep  book  on 
dairy  profits. 
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rested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
ftnd  dowers.  Havo  ■  gardon— grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

340  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  P*. 

Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flowering 
vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES*  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

^xMjis  mis 

•  We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 
etock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana,  Penna.  *3-7 

My  Hooked  Rug 


There  are  no  flowers  a-bloom  in  the  garden — 

Only  bare  branches  that  shake  in  the  wind; 

And,  sitting  indoors  by  the  warm,  cosy  fireside, 

The  flowers  of  summer  come  back  to  my  mind. 

For  lo!  at  my  feet,  see,  a  garden  is  blossoming: 

Roses  and  lilies  and  marguerites  white; 

There  on  the  dark  rug  they  make  a  gay  border, 

A  colorful  tale  of  past  summer’s  delight. 

We  smile  at  the  rug,  and  we  pat  its  soft  wool, 

Recalling  the  skeins  that  we  knotted,  the  two. 

For  now  we  have  flowers  of  summer  to  cherish 
And  bloom  by  the  hearth  the  whole  winter  through! 

By  Julia  W,  Wolfe. 


Wheel-Table  in  the  Kitchen 

My  table  on  wheels  saves  me  more 
time  and  steps  than  any  other  kitchen 
equipment  I  own. 

When  laying  the  table  it  takes  the 
dishes  from  the  closet,  likewise  the 
food  for  the  meal  from  the  refrigerator 
to  the  dining  table  or  stove  in  one  op¬ 
eration.  Later  it  is  a  serving  table  for 
coffee,  tea  and  desserts.  It  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  when  preparing  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  especially  in  summer,  when  the 
table  is  loaded  with  these  foods,  rolled 
to  the  porch  and  the  work  done  in  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

In  clearing  up  after  meals  the  food 
to  be  stored  is  placed  on  the  table  top, 
the  table  wheeled  to  refrigerator  and 
pantry,  where  it  is  quickly  put  away. 
The  soiled  dishes  are  stacked  on  the 
top,  then  rolled  to  the  sink  to  be 
washed.  As  the  dishes  are  dried  they 
are  returned  to  the  table  top,  the 
clean  pots  and  pans  placed  on  the  un¬ 
derneath  shelf  and  the  table  wheeled 
to  the  closet  where  everything  is  put 
away  at  once. 

Sometimes  it  is  dressed  up  in  linen 
and  carries  refreshments  to  guests. 
Baking  days  it  makes  possible  to  as¬ 
semble  all  the  ingredients  at  one  time 
and  keep  them  within  arm’s  reach.  It 
is  easily  rolled  through  doorways  and 
from  room  to  room,  so  often  it  is  pushed 
near  a  window  on  a  dark  day  and  used 
as  a  writing  or  mending  table. 

Wheeled  beside  the  sewing  machine, 
it  holds  all  the  sewing  material  near 
to  my  hand,  thus  more  sewing  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  shorter  period.  At 
housecleaning  time  it  is  a  carrier  for 
all  the  working  equipment  needed  from 
scrub  pail  to  lace  curtains. 

It  provides  extra  working  space  for 
big  operations  during  the  canning  sea¬ 
son.  It  acts  as  a  transport  between  sink 
and  stove  for  fruit,  vegetables  and  jars. 
Trundled  close  to  the  stove,  it  holds 
the  sterilized  cans  while  they  are  being 
filled  with  the  hot  preserves,  then  it 
takes  the  sealed  jars  to  another  table 
where  they  are  left  to  cool. 

My  table  is  home-made  and  sturdy.  It 
is  of  workable  height  and  the  top  sur¬ 
face  measures  18  by  28  inches.  The 
table  top  and  under  shelf  have  a  one- 
inch  raised  edge  so  that  dishes,  food, 
etc.,  cannot  slip  off  when  the  table  is 
in  motion.  It  is  stained  mahogany  color 
and  coated  with  a  water  resisting  var¬ 
nish.  A  top  surface  resistant  to  water 
and  heat  is  essential,  so  for  further 
protection  for  the  wood,  floor  linoleum 
is  cut  to  fit  tight  on  these  surfaces  and 
spills  are  easily  wiped  up.  The  legs  of 
the  table  are  fitted  with  ball-bearing 
rubber  tire  casters,  which  give  it  finger¬ 
tip  control.  s.  l.  b. 


Save  Sweaters 

Sweaters  are  becoming  a  hard  to  get 
item,  and  of  course,  all  of  us  are  doing 
all  we  can  ,  to  conserve  them,  and  make 
them  last.  If  j-ou  have  one  that  no  one 
can  wear,  be  sure  to  pass  it  on  to  some¬ 
one  else  if  it’s  still  good.  If  it  isn’t,  see 
if  it  can  be  raveled;  some  knits  can  be. 
Wash  it  before  raveling  so  the  yarn  will 
be  clean,  then  wind  up  the  yarn  and 
use  it  for  mending  woolen  socks,  sweat¬ 
ers  and  anything  else  yarn  is  needed  for. 

Youngsters  are  hard  on  sweater  el¬ 
bows,  but  notion  counters  carry  elbow 
patches  to  be  used  on  sweaters.  These 
are  leather-like  in  appearance  and  you 
can  stitch  them  on  yourself.  They’ll 
double  the  life  of  children’s  sweaters. 

Bright  felt  patches  may  also  be  put 
on  sweater  elbows  and  add  a  decora¬ 
tive  as  well  as  useful  note.  If  elbows 
wear  thin  and  no  suitable  patch  is  ob¬ 
tainable,  darning  with  harmonizing 
yarn  will  do  more  good  if  it  is  done 
before  the  elbow  really  goes  through. 

Sweaters  can  be  ruined  by  improper 
washing.  The  best  way  to  wash  a 
sweater  and  make  sure  it  keeps  the 
proper  shape  is  to  trace  an  outline  on 
paper.  Wash  the  sweater  before  it  gets 
very  soiled  in  lukewarm  suds,  using  a 
mild  soap  flake,  and  use  a  gentle 
squeeze  motion,  don’t  twist.  Rinse 
three  times  in  lukewarm  water,  squeeze 
out  the  water  and  roll  in  a  big  turkish 
towel  to  remove  moisture.  Dry  away 
from  heat  but  in  a  warm  not  freezing 
room.  Dry  the  sweaters  laid  flat  on 
clean,  dry  turkish  towels,  shaping  to  fit 
the  original  outlines  of  the  sweater  as 
it  dries.  b.  s.  p..  . 


Cleaning  Children’s  Clothes 

Winter  days,  requiring  warmer  cloth¬ 
ing,  brings  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
the  school  children’s  clothing  clean  and 
in  nice  condition.  There  are  those 
bunny  mittens,  which  are  so  attractive 
while  they  are  white  and  fluffy,  but  so 
very  much  the  opposite  when  soiled. 
To  clean  them,  dampen  white  cornmeal 
with  carbon  tetrachloride,  naphtha  or 
gasoline,  whichever  is  easiest  to  secure. 
Rub  the  moistened  meal,  gently  and 
thoroughly,  into  the  mittens,  and  brush 
out.  Then  repeat  the  process  until  all 
soil  is  removed.  This  leaves  the  mit¬ 
tens  as  soft  and  nice  as  when  new.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  do  this  where  there 
is  no  fire. 

Then  there  are  the  child’s  white 
galoshes.  If  they  have  fur  trimming  at 
the  tops,  they  soon  becorhe  very  much 
soiled.  Add  enough  benzine  to  three 
ounces  of  precipitated  chalk  to  make  a 
thick  paste.  Spread  the  paste  on  the 
white  fur  with  a  small  brush.  An  old 
toothbrush  is  useful  for  this.  Let  the 
paste  dry  completely,  then  shake  out 
and  brush  well.  This  makes  the  fur 
white  and  cleah. 

When  the  galoshes  have  no  fur  trim¬ 
mings,  they  may  be  cleaned  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  ai  mild  soapsuds  and  a  long- 
handled  brush,  used  on  the  inside.  Shake 
the  suds  around  on  the  inside  of  the 
galoshes,  and  wash  the  outside  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Rinse  in  several  waters,  all 
the  same  temperature  (never  cold), 
then  dry  in  an  airy,  cool  place. 

The  youth’s  jacket  made  of  leather 
needs  an  occasional  cleaning,  and  this 
is  best  done  with  saddle  soap.  Moisten 
a  soft  cloth  with  warm  water  and  rub 
gently  over  the  soap  until  suds  are 
formed. 

Rub  the  suds  on  the  soiled  leather 
until  the  dirt  disappears.  The  best 
procedure  is  to  clean  any  spots  first, 
then  go  over  the  whole  garment.  After 
cleaning,  go  over  the  jacket  with  a 
clean  cloth  dampened  in  water  and 
rubbed  on  the  soap.  Then  allow  to 
dry.  Brush  the  jacket  gently  with  a 
soft  brush,  and  it  will  look  like  new. 

It  is  a  problem  to  know  how  to  clean 
those  white  lambskin  bunnies  and  teddy 
bears  when  they  get  soiled.  Dampen 
the  top  with  rubbing  alcohol.  Rub  lib¬ 
erally  with  powdered  French  chalk;  let 
dry  and  then  brush  well.  The  toys  may 
be  cleaned  often  by  this  simple  method 
and  will  be  soft  and  clean  for  the  child. 

Nebraska,  mrs.  e.  c. 


Household  Hints 

If  the  nail  upon  which  picture,  or 
plaque,  or  other  wall  gadget  is  hung 
gets  loose  in  the  too-large  hole,  avoid 
making  a  second  hole.  If  the  wall  is 
wood,  fill  hole  with  plastic  wood,  let 
set,  then  insert  same  nail  in  same  hole 
and  all  will  be  well.  If  in  plaster,  dip 
cotton  in  household  glue,  wrap  it 
tightly  around  nail  and  replace  in  too- 
large  hole.  The  cotton  won’t  show  and 
the  glue-saturated  material  will  make 
the  hole  firm.  Melted  paraffin  will  also 
fill  the  hole,  if  the  picture  which  hangs 
on  nail  is  not  too  heavy. 


If  you  have  a  window  which  you 
don’t  need  to  curtain  for  privacy  and 
through  which  you  need  the  light,  or 
want  the  view,  try  applying  a  few 
decalcoraanias  in  colors  that  blend  with 
the  room  They  will  dress  up  the  win¬ 
dow,  relieve  its  bareness,  let  in  light, 
and  let  you  see  out. 


Cardtables  (or  even  dishes  taken  to 
a  church  supper)  won’t  get  lost  or  taken 
by  rnistake,  if  you  paste  a  sizeable  piece 
of  adhesive  tape  on  the  bottom,  with 
your  name.  If  there  have  been  thefts 
in  your  community  varnish  or  shellac 
over  the  tape,  for  sure-fire  sticking! 

MRS.  L.  p.  B. 


Don’t  throw  away  the  green  tops  of 
onions.  Chop  them  and  add  to  string 
beans  when  cooking  the  latter.  It  gives 
a  new  flavor  to  an  old  favorite  dish. 
They  may  be  used  either  in  tht  beans 
which  are  creamed  or  in  buttered 
beans.  We  like  them  this  way. 

MRS.  F.  B. 


THOUGHT  FOR  TODAY 

A  woman’s  work,  grave  sirs,  is  never 
done. 

Mr.  Eusden,  London,  early  1700s. 
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Down  to  Earth 


In  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Northeast  live 
the  men  who  till  the  soil.  Their  hours  are 
j  long,  their  work  is  hard  .  .  .  their  livestock 
(f  and  equipment,  their  land,  even  the  money 
they  hire  must  do  the  best  possible  job  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  That’s  why  over  25,000 
farmers  have  used  Land  Bank  loans  through 
national  farm  loan  associations  to  buy  land, 
build  buildings,  make  improvements  and  pay 

i  debts.  For  these  are  loans  that  are  low  in 

» 

cost,  these  are  loans  that  are  easier  to  pay, 
these  are  loans  that  do  the  job. 

I  All  of  these  advantages  and  more  are  yours 
^  when  you  have  a  loan  through  a  national 
farm  loan  association.  The  interest  rate  is 
\  only  4%,  and  the  payments  can  be  spread 
over  twenty  to  thirty-three  years.  The  pay¬ 
ments  are  small  so  that  you  can  enjoy  a  com¬ 
fortable  standard  of  living,  maintain  your 
soil  in  top  condition,  and  keep  up  your  build¬ 


ings  and  equipment.  And  there  are  no  added 
expenses  or  uncertainties. 

There  are  no  renewals  to  worry  about,  no 
increase  in  interest  rate,  and  no  danger  of 
having  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  in  a  lump 
sum,  for  these  loans  cannot  be  called  as  long 
as  the  small  installments  of  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  are  met.  When  you  borrow  through  a 
national  farm  loan  association,  you  get  a 


down-to-earth  loan,  one  that  is  geared  co  the 
business  of  farming,  one  that  protects  you 
and  your  family  until  your  farm  is  free  and 
clear. 


•  •  • 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  absolutely 
free  the  above  picture  in  beautiful 
colors,  size  9  x  12,  without  advertis¬ 
ing  and  suitable  for  framing.  Also  a 
free  copy  of  an  illustrated  booklet 
giving  full  details  on  Land  Bank 
loans.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 


Federal  Land  Bank 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Dept.  R 

Please  send,  at  no  cost,  the  picture  in  full  colof 
and  a  copy  of  the  booklet  tO: 

Niinte . . . . .  . 


Address . . . 

County . . . . . . ^State. 


Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  l^ew  York,  New  England  and  New  Jersey 


sz 
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Speed  Your 


HE  most  precious  things  you  have  in  farming  are  your  own 
time  and  strength,  and  your  soil.  To  conserve  all  of  them... 
to  make  them  produce  more ...  is  the  reason  for  this  Case  trac¬ 
tor  spreader. 

You  don’t  have  to  lift  the  front  end  of  the  spreader,  nor 
prop  it  up,  to  hook  on  with  your  tractor.  The  self-hoisting  hitch 
avoids  all  that.  What’s  more,  it  lowers  the  front  of  the  box  for 
every  load.  The  whole  box  is  low,  and  so  are  the  wheels.  They 
don’t  stick  up  in  your  way. 

This  two-wheel  spreader  is  as  handy  to  back  and  steer  as  a 
two-wheel  cart.  You  can  keep  it  close  to  the  supply,  shorten 
every  toss  of  your  fork  or  shovel.  Its  rubber-tired  speed  on  the 
road  and  in  the  field  will  shorten  the  time  of  every  trip. 

This  extra  speed,  plus  the  even  feed  and  spread  for  which 
Case  spreaders  are  known,  make  it  practical  to  put  light  applica¬ 
tions  on  more  acreage . . .  the  method  found  to  boost  total  crop 
yields  twice  as  much  as  the  same  amount  of  manure  in  heavy 
application  on  fewer  acres.  Start  now  to  get  these  three-fold 
gains;  see  your  Case  dealer  about  chances  of  early  delivery. 


FREE  BULLETIN  ON  MODERN 
MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURE 

See  how  to  make  manure  go  twice  as 
far;  get  details  on  modern  spreaders; 
Other  bulletins  on  making  high-protein 
hay,  level  farming  on  sloping  fields, 
terracing  with  your  own  tractor  and 
plow.  Also  ask  for  folders  on  new 
machines  you  may  need.  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.  . 


One  Old  Hen 

The  traditional  way  to  prepare  an 
old  hen  for  the  table  is  to  stew  the 
pieces,  thicken  with  gravy,  and  serve 
warmed  over  until  it  is  gone.  I  often 
hear  the  complaint,  “We’re  so  tired 
of  chicken”,  and  I  believe  this  difficulty 
can  be  alleviated  if  not  removed  in 
the  following  way; 

Take  an  old  hen  that  has  ceased  to 
lay.  Dress  and  cut  up  as  usual  for  fric¬ 
assee.  Put  to  cook  in  cold  water  and 
simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  ready 
to  drop  from  the  bones.  Pour  the  broth 
into  a  bowl.  Put  the  chicken  on  a  plat¬ 
ter.  Allow  to  cool.  Save  the  giblets, 
but  you  need  not  cook  them  now.  You 
have  before  you  the  makings  of  four 
delicious  chicken-flavored  dishes. 

Giblet  Loaf — Try  out  the  fat  found 
in  the  old  hen.  (Old  hens  are  usually 
very  fat.)  Chop  or  grind  the  giblets 
and  the  cracklings.  Any  unappetizing 
pieces  of  skin  should  also  be  ground 
and  added  to  the  giblets.  Crumb  up 
several  slices  of  whole  wheat  bread  and 
soak  in  enough  milk  to  moisten  thor¬ 
oughly.  Put  a  taklespoon  of  the  chicken 
fat  into  a  skillet,  chop  a  large  onion 
and  fry  it  in  the  fat.  When  the  onion 
is  browned,  add  the  bread  and  milk, 
stirring  until  it  has  thickened.  Season 
with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  whatever 
herbs  you  usually  put  into  dressing 
when  you  prepare  a  roaster.  Add  the 
chopped  giblets  and  cracklings,  a  cup  or 
two  of  boiled  potatoes  or  other  left-over 
vegetables,  chopped  fine.  Use  an  egg 
if  you  can  spare  one,  but  I  make  it  with¬ 
out  most  of  the  time.  Bake  in  a  bread 
pan  or  casserole.  Cool  enough  so  it 
will  slice  easily;  garnish  with  hard 
boiled  egg  slices,  and  serve  with  scal¬ 
loped  potatoes  and  cabbage  slaw  or 
lettuce  salad. 

Fried  Fillet  of  Chicken — Remove  the 
meat  from  the  breast  bone,  placing 
the  breast  piece  up  side  down  in  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand.  Remove  the 
bones  with  the  right  hand.  The  breast 
meat  will  then  divide  itself  naturally 
into  two  large  slabs.  Divide  each  of 
these  two  into  two,  making  four  pieces 
of  breast.  Remove  the  bones  from  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  each  leg,  cut¬ 
ting  each  down  one  side  and  carefully 
slipping  the  bones  out.  You  have  now, 
eight  solid  pieces  of  chicken;  four  of 
light  and  four  of  dark  meat.  Roll  in 
egg  or  broth;  then  flour  lightly  and  fry 
in  any  tasty  fat.  Remove  the  fillet  from 
the  frying  pan  and  make  a  milk  gravy 
in  the  frying  pan  as  follows:  Add  to 
the  fat  in  which  the  chicken  was  fried, 
a  sprinkling  of  flour.  Brown  to  a  golden 
brown.  Add  milk.  Proceed  as  for  white 
sauce.  Serve  with  chicken  fillet,  mashed 
potatoes  and  home  canned  peas. 

Chicken  Noodle  Casserole — Make  or 
buy  egg  noodles  for  this  dish.  Pour 
into  salted  boiling  water  and  boil  until 
tender.  Drain  the  liquid  from  the 
noodles  into  the  chicken  broth.  Place 
the  noodles  in  a  well-greased  casserole 
in  layers,  alternating  with  bread  crumbs 
fried  in  the  chicken  fat.  Mix  with  the 
crumbs,  every  single  scrap  of  meat  you 
can  get  from  the  neck  and  wings.  Sea¬ 
son  as  for  scalloped  potatoes  as  you  go 
along.  Beat  an  egg;  mix  with  enough 
cold  broth  to  moisten  the  casserole  dish 
well.  Pour  over  the  noodles,  etc.  Bake 
slowly  as  for  macaroni  and  cheese. 
Serve  with  mustard  pickles. 

Vegetable  -  Chicken  Pie  or  Stew  With 
Dumplings — Remove  the  meat  from  the 
ribs  and  back  of  the  old  hen.  Crack 
all  bones  that  contain  marrow.  Add  the 
bones  to  the  left-over  broth  and  boil 
until  the  bones  are  clean.  Remove  the 
bones.  Add  the  meat  scraps  to  the 
broth.  Dice  cooked  carrots  and  potatoes 
and  grate  an  onion.  Add  to  the  broth 
and  cook  until  done.  Prepare  either 
stew  with  dumplings  or  vegetable 
chicken  pie,  using  your  favorite  recipe. 
Use  chicken  fat  for  the  shortening  in 
the  dumplings  or  for  the  biscuit  dough. 

Salvage — Grind  the  bones,  or  char 
and  crumble  them.  Add  them  to  your 
chicken  mash,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
to  throw  away.  n.  k.  w. 


Handicrafters  —  Gardeners 

“I  have  many  spring  bulbs,  daffo¬ 
dils,  jonquils  and  would  be  glad  to  ex¬ 
change  forr  egale  lily  bulbs,  or  gladi¬ 
olus  bulbs.”  MRS.  p.  B.,  New  York. 


“I  am  very  much  interested  in  house 
plants  of  all  kinds,  having  150  kinds, 
specializing  in  geraniums.  We  are  re¬ 
storing  an  old  house  built  in  the  16th 
Century.  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
any  sisters  who  like  old  houses,  an¬ 
tiques,  flowers  and  house  plants,  hob¬ 
bies  also.  Who  has  a  surplus  of  dahlia 
bulbs?”  MRS.  J.  p..  New  Hampshire. 


‘My  hobby  is  collecting  dogs  and 
crocheted  articles.”  mrs.  e.  a.  r.,  Pa. 


‘I  have  a  surplus  of  good  stock  dahlia 
bulbs.  I  would  like  to  exchange  for 
gladiolus  or  good  perennial  roots.” 

MRS.  o.  p.  H.,  Vermont. 


“My  hobby  is  collecting  elephants, 
hankies  and  will  be  glad  to  exchange 
with  anyone  who  wishes  to.  I  also  want 
pen  pal's  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States.”  MRS.  J.  c.  e.,  Mass. 


SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO..  Dept,  39 
570  Cemmunipaw  Ave., Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTH'ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Do  it  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement, 
the  repair  man’s  standby  for  50  years.  Re¬ 
pairs  farm  machinery,  tractors,  autos, 
boilers,  furnaces,  tanks,  heaters,  stoves, 
pumps,  utensils,  etc.  Applied  like 
putty,  hardens  and  lasts  like  metal. 
No  heat  required.  Inexpensive. 
Your  hardware  store  has  it  in  1% 
oz.,  7  oz.,  and  larger  containers — 
if  not,  write  us. 

I?D  17  17  Repair 
JT  K.  Hi  l_j  Handbook 

40  pages.  Dozens  of  inge¬ 
nious,  effective  repairs 
shown  and  described 
clearly,  completely.  170 
diagrams.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy. 


For  Joyful  Cough 
Relief,  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
every  year,  because  it  makes  such  a  dependable, 
effective  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s 
so  easy  to  mix — a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex, 
a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredients,  in 
concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its  soothing 
effect  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  uritil  dissolved.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all. 
No  cooking  needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  add  your 
syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  cough  medi¬ 
cine,  very  effective  and  quick-acting,  and  you 
get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  never  spoils,  and  is  very  pleasant  in  tqste. 

You’ll  be  amazed  oy  the  way  it  takes  hold  of 
coughs,  giving  you  quick  relief.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Money  refunded 
*i  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 


Many  stifferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  bloocC  It  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
ness  undor  tho  6ye8»  liCtidEchcs  &iid  dizziness.  Fre- 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
yom  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  yeare.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid- 
ney  tubes  flu^  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood, 
uet  Doan  a  Puls.  r 


Hunting 

and 

'Fishing 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  Infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
Ideas  that  will  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  A  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 


241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Old-fashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
bugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 

$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  case-lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box  486B,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


AT  FIRST 

5IGN0FA 
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Cold  Preparations  as  directed! 

HOOK  SALE,  now  and  used.  Bargains.  35e  up. 
New  free  catalog.  6000  titles.  Novels,  westerns. 
fYoDAot/  non-fiction.  AMERICAN  LENDING 
LIBRARY,  Dept.  RN,  College  Point,  New  York. 

All  wool.  2-S-4-i)ly.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
money.  Bmrtlett  Vara  UlIU.Boi  7,  iUrmvoy.UB 
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the  easy  way  to 

KILL  RATS! 

It’s  easy  to  kiU  rats  quickly  with  improved 
K-R-O  Ready-Mixed,  now  in  Bis-Kit  form. 

No  baits  to  mix.  No  mess.  No  bother. 
Safe  around  livestock,  pets,  and  poultry. 

Each  package  holds  a  variety  of  rat-kill¬ 
ing  ted  SQuill  baits.  Small  size  35c. 
Large — fl.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  At  your  drug,  seed,  or 
hardware  store.  The  K-R-O  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Bts-KIT  FORM 


do  yiy  WORRY! 

J 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night— at  work 
and  play— or  it  costs  you  NOTHINGI  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Mot 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Bookon  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  222*F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


w.  atlee 


^Rpirpee*s_ 

5  Best  ■  f  f 
Colors  Ik  I 

let.  Lavender,  Yellowr,  Rose 
land  White-  -Giant  flowers,  6  in. 
'across,  on  sturdy  3-ft.  plants.easy 
to  grow  anywhere.  A  16c- Packet  of 
seeds  of  each  color,  all  6  (value  75e) 
postpaid  for  lOcI  Send  dime  today. 
Barpaa’a  Saad  Calalas  FREE. 

A!iJ4l[4H-am 

€74  6nipeeBMg.Piulade^Ii!a32,Pa,*! 

I  1  Send  6  FktS.  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds  a 

L-A(Wgaafiaai.d  • 

Name - 1 

&rR,De . I 

\p.O.&  State . ; 

^  O  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  J 


BEARIN6-A6E  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Bo  first  In  your 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  (or  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  I80v  PARADISE,  PA. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. _ Hackensack.  N.  J. 
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THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Feed  More  Mash 

Kindly  let  me  know  what  could  be 
wrong  with  my  chickens.  Out  of  100 
chickens  I  only  get  30  to  50  eggs  a  day, 
and  they  are  over  one  year  old.  Please 
let  gie  know  also  how  much  scratch 
feed  and  mash  should  they  get,  and  also 
what  they  need  to  form  shell?  f.  w. 

Your  hens  may  be  laying  at  a  low 
rate  for  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more 
reasons.  However,  if  they  are  free  of 
visible  signs  of  disease  and  are  in  good 
flesh,  they  should  lay  at  a  higher  rate 
than  you  mention.  If  you  are  feeding 
a  laying  mash  and  scratch  grain  com¬ 
bination,  cut  down  on  the  grain  and  get 
them  to  eating  more  mash  as  this  may 
stimulate  production.  Have  a  supply 
of  oyster  shell  where  these  birds  can 
have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  Your 
chickens  may  be  infested  with  lice,  or 
there  may  be  red  mites  on  the  roosts. 
Either  one  of  these  parasites  will 
greatly  reduce  production.  Examine 
them  for  these  pests,  and  if  present  ob¬ 
tain  suitable  material  to  kill  the  para¬ 
sites.  There  are  several  good  commer¬ 
cial  preparations  available  for  this 
purpose,  that  can  be  obtained  at  most 
poultry  supply  stores. 


From  Hen  to  Rooster 

I  am  quite  interested  in  a  chicken  of 
my  flock  and  would  like  to  know  your 
point  in  such  a  case.  This  chicken  is 
about  two  years  of  age.  The  first  year 
she  was  a  good  layer.  She  moulted,  and 
then  new  feathers  grew  and  the  chicken 
started  to  crow.  It  now  has  the  body  of 
a  hen,  and  neck  and  tail  feathers  of  a 
rooster.  It  no  longer  lays  eggs.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  this  chicken  has 
any  value  or  if  I  should  dispose  of  it. 

New  Jersey.  a.  t. 

Sex  reversal  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
domestic  fowl,  but  it  doesn’t  occur  very 
frequently.  It  is  caused  by  dn  upset  in 
the  production  of  sex  hormones,  which 
are  the  substances  that  control^  sexual 
functioning.  A  tumor  of  the  ovary  in 
the  domjfstic  fowl  may  disturb  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  these  secretions  and  the  result 
is  that  a  female  may  take  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  male,  and  may  even  mate 
with  the  females.  However,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  actual  sexual  functioning 
of  these  birds,  and  they  cannot  fertilize 
eggs.  This  bird  is  of  no  value  except  as 
a  freak,  and  should  be  used  for  meat  if 
otherwise  in  good  physical  condition. 


Hatching  Goose  Eggs 

How  should  goose  and  duck  eggs  be 
handled  in  an  incubator,  and  at  what 
temperature  in  the  incubator  should 
they  be  left?  l.  h.  h. 

We  operate  our  incubators  for  hatch¬ 
ing  goose  eggs  at  the  same  temperature 
and  humidity  as  for  hen  eggs,  namely, 
in  forced  air  draft  incubators  for  the 
first  24  days,  dry  bulb  temperature  99 
to  100°  F.,  wet  bulb  temperature  85- 
86°  F.  For  the  hatching  unit  to  hatch¬ 
ing  time,  temperature  about  97-98°  F., 
wet  bulb  temperature  about  88-90°  F. 

If  you  are  operating  a  small  lamp 
type  incubator,  I  suggest  102-103°  F. 
for  the  whole  incubation  period.  After 
the  first  few  days,  the  eggs  should  be 
sprinkled  daily,  with  water  at  about 
100°  F.  Turn  the  eggs  three  to  four 
times  daily  up  to  about  twenty-four 
days,  then  leave  them  alone  until  the 
hatch  is  over.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
good  hatch  of  goose  eggs  with  small 
incubators.  Better  let  the  geese  hatch 
their  own,  or  use  broody  hens. 


Hens  Eating  Each  Other 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  stop  my 
hens  from  eating  each  other?  They  be¬ 
gin  to  pick  and  keep  on  picking  until 
they  take  the  intestines  all  out.  f.  j. 

Cannibalism  in  laying  hens  may  be 
caused  by  prolapse,  accident  or  lack  of 
suitable  protein  in  the  ration.  Your 
trouble  apparently  follows  egg  laying. 
Thus,  the  birds  pick  the  protruding  ovi¬ 
duct  and  with  it  the  intestines  as  well. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  ascertain 
the  exact  cause  before  you  can  apply 
the  proper  cure.  If  your  birds  are  over¬ 
fat  or  constipated,  it  makes  egg  laying 
difficult,  and  the  restriction  of  the  tis¬ 
sues  after  laying  is  delayed  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  If  the  animal  protein  is  too  low, 
you  could  try  putting  a  separate  hopper 
of  meat  scraps  in  the  pen  for  a  few 
days.  Let  the  birds  eat  all  they  want. 
It  may  cure  the  trouble.  Try  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  per  gallon  of  drinking 
water  for  one  day.  Repeat  after  four 
or  five  days. 


Probable  Bronchitis 

What  is  the  cause  of  a  baby  chick 
gasping  or  gapping?  After  my  chicks 
start  it,  they  seem  to  drop  over  dead. 
Is  there  any  cure  for  this?  p.  b. 

Chicks  gasp  or  gap  for  many  different 
causes.  Your  chicks  might  have  been 
chilled  and  developed  bronchitis.  It  is 
vei'y  doubtful  if  you  are  having  trouble 
from  gape  worms  that  infect  the  trachea. 
If  they  have  bronchitis,  it  will  affect 
your  whole  flock,  and  if  the  chicks  are 
under  three  or  four  weeks  of  age,  you 
will  soon  have  a  heavy  mortality.  'There 
is  no  cure  at  present  for  bronchitis. 
Keep  them  dry  and  warm. 


It  Is  A  SCIENTIFIC 
Business. . . 

Increase  in  average  egg  production  didn’t  just  happen  to 
rise  up  from  100  to  210.  No,  indeed!  Observing  poultry- 
men  saw  that  certain  hens  bred  one  way,  laid  more  eggs 
than  hens  bred  another.  They  foimd  that  certain  ways  of 
feeding  increased  the  rate  of  growth  in  chicks;  and  that 
feeding  and  breeding  produced  better  thighs,  legs  and 
breasts. 


But  these  practical  men  couldn’t  figure  out  exactly  why, 
nor  could  they  determine  exactly  how  to  do  it  again. 
However,  the  scientists  in  our  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
studied  what  they  had  done  in  a  practical  way,  and  found 
out  how  they  did  it.  —  They  set  up  rules  to  tell  how  to  do 
it  again  —  how  to  keep  doing  it. 

CHICKS 


Today,  instead  of  struggling  along  for  years,  trying  to  find  out  these  thillgS  for 
themselves,  poultrymen  and  women  learn  in  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  at  small  cost 
and  in  a  short  time,  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  breeding,  feeding  and 
general  management. 


We  hear  a  lot  about  research  in  the  motor  car,  electrical  and  other  fields,  because 
industry  advertises  its  efforts.  But,  the  scientists  in  our  colleges,  together  with  the 
Experimental  Farms  and  Extension  Services,  have  been  researching  for  years,  and 
they  keep  everlastingly  at  it.  They  have  achieved  magnificently. 


The  scientific  practices  which  they  have  established  are  worth  millions  to  the  poul¬ 
try  business;  and  the  application  of  these  principles  and  practices  calls  for  intelli¬ 
gence  and  makes  the  management  of  every  poultry  farm  ^challenge  to  initiative  and 
enterprise. 


No  modem  business  can  be  successfully  run  on  signs,  omens 
and  guesswork.  Every  worthwhile  source  of  poultry  informa¬ 
tion  emphasizes  —  every  test  demonstrates  —  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  quality  chicks  and  the  value  of  healthy,  productive 
parent  stock.  We  have  talked  quality  chicks  and  we  have  de¬ 
livered  quality  chicks  for  more  than  34  years.  Hall  chicks  are 
bred  scientifically  for  profit. 

SB4D  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


4416 


For  Poultry 
LICE  and 

feather 
Mites  f 


Just  spread 
along  the 
roost  .  .  . 


Get  the  BLACK  LEAF  40 


SavtM  time — saves  trouble  —  saves  handling 
of  chickens.  For  individual  treatment  apply 
one  drop  on  feathers  beneath  vent. 


ALSO  KILLS  APHIS  AND  SIMILAR  INSECTS 

Used  as  spmy  or  dust.  Black  Leaf  40  is  effective 
asaiast  aphis,  leafhoppers,  leaf  miners,  most 
.  thrips,  mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs, 
young  sucking  bugs  and 
similar  insects.  Buy  only 
factory- sealed  packages  to  in¬ 
sure  full  strength 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 
CHEMICAL  CORP..  INCORPO¬ 
RATED  .AOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


14,000  PVLLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 


PILCH’S  REDS,  ROCKS,  SEX-LINKS 

noted  for  superior  rigor,  livability,  growth,  health, 
production.  Connecticut's  largest  Pullorum  clean 
breeding  flock. 

SEX-LINK  PULLETS 


^^ak6  the  very  best  egg  producers  known.  Day-old 
only.  Better  reserve  your  194.6  requirements  now. 
Tiy  Pilch's  Chicks:  Buy  extra  War  Bonds  with  the 
additional  earnings.  12  years  of  service. 

Write  for  free  calendar  and  1945  Price  List. 
Write  Box  35. 


PIICHIS 


Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers 

Cut  Picking  Time  on  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese 
and  Turkeys  from  Minutes  to  Seconds!  ‘ 
This  widely-used  picker  does  a  finished  job  with 
any  scald.  Natural  bloom  is  retained.  No  tearing 
or  barking  of  skin.  You’ll  save  enough  to  pay 
for  it  in  a  few  months  through  reduced  picking 
costs!  Investigate!  Write  for  full  details. 
Address;  218  Tliird  Street,  X.  E. 

THE  PICKWICK  CO.,  CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 


MrW  UAMPCHIOPC  Family-bred  for  livability, 
lltw  riAinroninLO  and  broiler  production. 
Pullocum  Clean.  Alson  Van  Wagner,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EITHER  CONTEST  PEN 


^cn4t\vi  the  White  Leghorn  Class... 
ScCMcl  in  the  Entire  Contest . . . 

NO  MORTALITY  IN 


That’s.the  Record  of  .  Tm  Pens 
from  this 

BEACON-FED  FLOCK 

entered  in  the  Farmingdale,  LI., 

State  Egg-Laying  Contest 


Mr,  J.  T,  Kirkup,  leff,  holds  one  of  his  contest 
yfinners.  An  assistant  holds  anofh^  of  the  high 
record  birds./ 


Wet 


'''®  t®*''*  fttced®**  me  ® 

tvio  *®^f  ot  «9?/cvet  Wes" 
V..4» 


Mr.  J.  T.  Kirkup,  of  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  leading  Leghorn  breeders  in  Ne\v 
York  State,  carries  3500  Single  Comb  White, 
Leghorn  layers  on  his  14  acre  poultry  farm  and 
heartily  endorses  the  BEACON  FEEDING 
SYSTEM.  From  BEACON  COMPLETE 
STARTING  RATION — for  the  important 
first  6  weeks  of  a  chick’s  life — through  the 
individualized  BEACON  FEEDING  PRO¬ 
GRAM  for  the  growing  and  laying  birds, 
BEACON  FEEDS  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  this  poultry  farm.' 
Typical  of  the  productive  capacity  and 
vitality  of  Air.  Kirkup’s  birds  is  the  re¬ 
cord  of  his  two  pens  in  the  State  Egg- 
Laying  Contest,  1943-44,  at  Farmingdale, 
L.  I,  His  entries  took  FIRST  in  the  White 
Leghorn  class;  SECOND  in  the  entire  con¬ 
test — and  there  was  no  mortality  among 
the  26  birds  in  the  two  pens.  Furthermore, 
the  birds  were  not  specially  bred,  but  in» 
.Head ‘Were  the  result  of  ordinary  sclectiori, 
\  jrom  the  main  flock  of  pullets. 

The  BEACONIMIILING  CO.  JnC. 

Cayuga,  N.  Yl 


Artificially-ventilated  laying  house  —  one  of  several  on  the  Kirkup  farm  is  2  stories 
high,  and  30'  x  180'  in  size.  Some  of  the  brooder  houses  in  foreground. 


The  PIONEER  Electric  Brooder 


DC  ETC — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send  $1 
DCCiW  for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping'* 
(new  Edition)  &  l-year  subscription.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 


Fancy  Egg  Shippers  'r“ek.r ‘  shT^'*^you\"^J’gr?i 

Bonded  receivers.  Metucher  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  quality  egg  shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EGGS — brown  and  white — wanted  by  Bonded  Dealer. 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L,  I.,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  ECGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  GreenwMi  St..  Now  York 


OAU'XTA.S  OOVEILJS 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  P». 


Feeder  House  Belts  for  CASE  Balers 

CATALAG  FREE. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  0'  X  7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Baled  Hay  and  Straw.  Shippers  preferred. 

A.  M.  TARBELL,  HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


WANTED — 300  to  500  White  Birch  Poles,  about  8  to 
4  inches  in  diameter  at  butt.  What  have  you  to  offer? 

PERFEX.  BROOKLYN  8,  NEW  YORK 


THORNLESS  BOYSENBERRIES 

A  tremendous  bearer  of  almost  seedless  berries,  up 
to  2  inches  long.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES.  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  Tho  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  FaneuU  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  vy.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


C>HW1>  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
•3  U  a  a  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  toe  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruo- 
tlons.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Bw  20,  LIm  Poultry  TermlMU  Long  Island  Ci^,  N.Y. 


February  3,  1945 

I  Get  Acquainted  With 
Your  Hens 

After  more  than  50  years  of  raising 
chickens  and  seeing  all  kinds  of  meth¬ 
ods  come  and  go,  the  more  I  believe  it 
pays  to  get  well  acquainted  with  your 
hens.  '  I  don’t  keep  a  very  big  flock, 
and  I  realize  it  is  therefore  easier  to 
know  the  hens  than  if  I  had  several 
hundred  layers;  but  just  the  same,  I 
believe  that  keeping  your  eye  open  and 
watching  the  hens  always  pays. 

For  instance,  I  always  watch  for  the 
“loafer”  hens,  the  ones  that  are  always 
on  the  roost  last  thing  in  the  morning 
and  first  thing  at  night,  and  if  they  keep 
it  uu,  off  they  go  to  the  market,  or  else 
into  the  stew  kettle  for  a  good  meal.  I 
keep  watch  of  overly  fat  hens  as  I  do 
not  think  an  overly  fat  hen  is  ever  a 
good  producer.  She  also  goes  to  the 
market  because  I  don’t  like  to  keep 
boarders.  I  have  often  read  that  the 
timid  hens  might  be  good  producers  if 
they  weren’t  pushed  away  from  the 
feeder^  and  otherwise  buffaloed.  Well, 

I  try  to  have  plenty  of  feeder  space 
and  then  those  hens  that  are  always 
frightened  and  timid  and  getting  pushed 
back,  I  weed  out  and  sell  as  I  don’t 
think  it  pays  to  keep  that  kind  either. 
Also,  I  watch  out  for  those  that  don’t 
look  or  act  just  right,  because  I  think 
they  are  the  ones  that  you’ll  lose  any¬ 
way  in  the  long  run.  They  are  the  ones 
that  lose  you  money.  I  sell  them  if 
they’re  fit;  otherwise  I  kill  and  burn 
them.  By  watching  the  flock  closely, 
you  will  detect  any  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease  more  quickly,  and  this  usually 
means  more  profit. 

My  hens  are  used  to  me  and  they 
don’t  like  a  stranger  around.  Strangers 
frighten  them,  and  a  frightened  flock 
drops  some  in  production.  I  sp^I  ’  tq' 
them  as  I  come  into  the  hen  house  with 
feed  and  water,  so  that  they’ll  recog¬ 
nize  me  and  go  on  about  their  business. 

I  never  kick  them  around,  or  mistreat 
them  in  anyway,  for  their  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  seems  to  be  a  delicate  organism 
and  it  doesn’t  take  much  to  throw  them 
off  their  laying  schedule. 

A  regular  schedule  of  treating  the 
hen  house  for  mites  once  a  year  cer¬ 
tainly  pays  off.  I  always  do  that  in  the 
spring.  I  remove  litter,  nests  and  all 
such  and  destroy  everything  but  the  ' 
nest  boxes  by  burning.  I  then  spray 
the  hen  house  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
careful  to  get  it  into  all  the  cracks  and 
crevices  where  parasites  or  lice  might 
hide.  In  about  a  week,  I  spray  again 
and  this  usually  gets  them  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly.  I  have  also  tried  useej  crank 
case  oil  (ask  your  garage  man  to  save 
some  for  you)  to  which  I  add  about  10 
percent  kerosene.  I  make  the  kerosene 
emulsion  fluid  (and  I  prefer  it  to  the 
crank  case  mixture  because  it  doesn’t 
clog  up  the  spray  so  easily)  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  about  V4  lb.  of  common  laundry 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water  (rain 
w'ater)  by  boiling.  Be  sure  the  soap  is 
all  dissolved  and  then  while  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  still  hot,  pour  two  gallons  of 
kerosene  into  it  and  mix  it  up  good. 
This  makes  a  creamy  emulsion.  Then 
I  take  one  quart -of  this  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  8  or  10  quarts  of  warm  rain 
water  and  use  a  spray. 

Every  spring  and  fall,  I  use  mercurial 
or  blue  ointment  on  the  hens  for  lice. 

It  sure  gets  them  but  it  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  care  as  it  is  poison.  Take  a 
small  lump  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
rub  on  the  skin  just  below  the  vent. 
The  lice  go  to  the  vent  for  moisture 
and  it  kills  them.  I  used  to  dust  the 
hens  with  sodium  fluoride,  and  while 
this  method  gets  them,  I  think  it  is 
more  work.  I  would  take-  a  pinch  of 
the  sodium  fluoride  powder  between  my 
fingers  and  put  a  pinch  on  the  hen’s 
head,  one  on  the  neck,  two  on  the  back, 
one  under  each  wing,  one  on  the  breast, 
one  below  the  vent  and  one  on  each 
shank,  and  one  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

I  would  then  work  these  pinches  around 
a  little  in  their  feathers. 

So  often  hen  houses  are  built  and 
fixed  inside  with  utter  disregard  for 
the  comfort  of  the  hens.  They  may  be 
overcrowded,  and  the  hens  fed  any  old 
time  and  often  just  whatever  grain  is 
handy.  Fountains  freeze  up  in  winter, 
drinking  water  is  accessible  only  an 
hour  or  two  a  day,  and  the  disgusted 
owners  may  say  that  the  hens  are  “no 
good”  and  it  doesn’t  pay  to  keep  them. 
Well,  it  certainly  doesn’t  under  such 
circumstances.  Clean  nests  free  from 
lice  and  mites,  dry  litter,  warm  poultry 
houses,  plenty  of  clean  drinking  water 
and  a  balanced  feeding  program  will 
make  your  hens  so  comfortable  they 
can’t  help  but  produce.  Often  roosts 
are  set  so  high  that  it  gives  the  hen 
bumblefoot.  Mistreatment  and  mis¬ 
handling  may  also  injure  delicate  or¬ 
gans.  Neglect  of  disease  will  sometimes 
take  the  whole  flock.  It  pays  to  get 
acquainted  witti  your  hens  and  give 
them  good  treatment.  a.  h. 

Colorado. 


Floor  Space  for  Turkeys 

How  much  floor  space  do  turkeys 
need  in  their  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  I.  B. 

Floor  space  for  turkeys  is  about  twice 
that  needed  for  chickens,  namely  about 
one  square  foot  per  bird  up  to  six 
weeks  of  age;  two  square  feet  per  bird 
from  six  weeks  to  twelve,  and  six  to 
eight  square  feet  from  twelve  weeks  to 
maturity,  if  reared  in  confinement, 
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Make  More 


WITH 


PINE  TOP 

RAP. 

Bred  Chicks 


PUT  PINE  TOP’S 
’’BASIC  5”  PROGRAM 
.... _ TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 

Better  livability,  high  egg  production,  high 
hotchability,  rapid  growth  and  feathering, 
prime  meat  quality — all  the  profit  factors 
you  need  for  lowered  production  costs, 
higher  poultry  income  are  the  result  of 
Pine  Top’s  great  R.  O,  P.  and  Progeny  Test 
breeding  program.  Find 
out  how  you  can  secure 
genuine  R.  O.  P.  breed- 
mg  in  five  popular  U. 

S.  Approved  breeds  ot^WlLJuLHs 
new  low  prices. 

WRITE  TODAY  ' 

— for  valuable  book  of 
breeding,  facts.  Sent 
free  without  obligation.' 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  £.5,  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
‘‘New  England’s  Great  R.  Q.  P.  form” 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  » 
with  1 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  ' 

’The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

W^t*e_  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POUITRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100 
Cur  30th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed- 

ion  P®''  'OO;  PULLETS, 

$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD.  PA 

CAIN  CHIOS 

Going  Places!  Spruce  tjp  your 
irofits  with  Cain’s  snappy  chicks. 

^lass.  Pulloruni  Clean  R.  I.  Beds, 

Bed-Rock  and  Rock-Bed  Crosses. 

Background  of  progressive  breeding 
nuans  greater  egg  and  meat  profits.  // 

Write  for  folder,  prices. 

GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
ICO  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


mm 


f-^OF(ll//IUTy-mf/0RCM 

^^(fvarmmBioomm 


!CC“o  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95“i) 
f-'peiial  fing.  White  Leghorr 
U.S.R.O.P.  Sired  T.eghoms. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  12.00 

Rock-Red  Cross.  R.  I.  Reds... 

Mew  Hampshire  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R.  McAL  1ST E R V I LLE,  PA. 


3t.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

lOO 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$  4.00 

12.00 

22.00 

6.00 

12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

11.00 

16.00 

9.00 

Large  English  Type 


range  raised  White 
Leghorns,  mated  with 
Males  from  Pedigreed 

_  ,  R.  0.  P.  hens.  . 

Barred  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds.  Straight  run  or 
sexed  chicks.  Catalog  of  farm  and  stock  free. 
Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Garrison  Cross  Chicks 
Cheaper  to  Raise 

More  weight  in  less  time.  Higher  lifabilllv. 
Stand  up  under  battery  or  floor  conditions.  T’ewer 
culls.  Cleaner  canasscs.  Better  feathering.  Yel¬ 
lower  flesh.  Uniform.  More  breast  meal.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lOOtvj  live  delivery.  Other  crosses  and 
straight  breeds. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON.  CROSS  SPECIALIST 
17  C.  E.  Commerce  Street,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid 
Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns. 

I.arred  Rocks  . 

'■\hite  Rocks  and  H.  1.  Reds 
Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E. 

Sp'l  Rook-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E. 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested, 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.I). 

Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

>1  ANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYI'E  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

s.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Hiaty  Mixed .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

I’lCin  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  1‘ullets  Guar.  95% 

accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R _ RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

](t0%  live  del.  (Postpaid) 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

i-arge  Eng.  S.  C.  tVli.  Leghorns. $!  1.00 

U  S.  R.O.P.  S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg. - 

Bar.  &  While  I’lymouth  Bocks.. 

Hock  Red  Cross  &  It.  1.  Reds.. 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

tUavy  .Mix .  11.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  9.')%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lt'.man  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


3.  100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

...$  9.50 

$19.00 

$  4.00 

...  11.50 

16.00 

12.00 

. ..  12.00 

16.50 

12.50 

r.E.  14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

.E.  14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

. .  .  8.00 

12.00 

6.00 

$5.50  per 

100. 

Bred  for 

size  \ 

and  egg 

Write  for 

Free 

Catalog. 

R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

RLTN 

PLTS. 

CKLS. 

100 

100 

100 

dl.oo 

$20.00 

$  4.00 

12.00 

22.00 

6.00 

12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

11.00 

16.00 

9.00 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMS  Chicks 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  .  .  for 
ordering  early 

Since  it  helps  us  as  well  as  you  if  you 
book  your  order  well  in  advance,  we  offer 
a  money-saving  discount.  Details  of  dis¬ 
count  as  well  as  low  prices  sent  with 
catalog. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for 
your  copy.  Contains  facts 
on  kind  of  breeding  that 
gets  more  eggs  and  meat 
I  from  every  bag  of  feed — 
as#  and  cuts  your  costs. 

If 


Raise  better  chicks 
in  'io — with  breed¬ 
ing  that  cuts  your 
costs  of  egg  and  meat 
production  —  better  re¬ 
turns  from  your  feed 
and  labor.  Each  year 
we  improve  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  our  breeding 
stock  with  pedigree 

males  from  B.  O.  P.  _ _ 

breeding  birds.  This  year's  chicks  reflect  our  16  years  of 
steady  breedin.g  improvement.  Every  breeding  bird  hidi- 
jidually  selected,  legbanded  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Penna.  Dept,  of  .tgriculture. 

GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  IN  OUR 
""MASTER-MATED'"  MATINGS 

During  tlie  past  two  years  our  purchases  of  pedigreed 
males  from  R.O.P.  dams — also  hatching  eggs  from  R.O.P. 
breeders  for  improving  the  value  of  Pennsylvania  Farms 
Master-iMated"  chicks  amounted  to  $16,185.55.  The 
breeder's  detailed  record  of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on 
Die  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Brief 
specilications  are  given  here — complete  details  in  our 
catalog. 

jyHJJE  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  330  egg  background 

HAMPSHIRES  . 200  to  302  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 201  to  317  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 202  to  30S  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  294  egg  background 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  t.  Cockerels  feJs".*,;.',;,*,'! 


THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS — Hamp-Rooks  (sex- 
linked  egg  cross),  Rock-na*nps 
(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 
Leghorns  (white  egg 
cross). 


(Mf 

PINNSYLVUNIA 
OfPARlMINIV  ' 
AGRICUllUfiE 


Largest 

State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
P^nsylvania 


/ARMSHATCH’LViX 


srm  SWIRVISID-OFFIOAL  ttOOCTISTID  CHICKS  0* 

ennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  lewistown.  Pa. 


vaG  TYFE 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock  *  *  T  D  .  ,  ,  , 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  1°  ‘’F  'hi*ks  from  a 
list  and  Folder.  And  it  pays  to 

_ _  raise  Clauser  Leghorns, 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM.  Rob».  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kieinfeltersville,  Pa. 


They  re  BRED  under  a  long-time  program  from  out¬ 
standing  matings — BRED  to  be  profit -makers.  That 
means  large  eggs  almost  from  the  start,  highest 
commercial  <iuality,  with  flock  averages  of  over  200 
eggs  each!  Healthy,  lively  cliiiks  that  develop 
(luiekly.  Excellent  livability  and  feathering. 
Breeders  are  N.  Y.-l’.  S.  Pullorum  Passed, 
llalehes  year  round.  Orders  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 

Box  R,  Middletown,  New  York 


FARMf  CHKKJB 


CM-  .  ..  .  -  7 -  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex'd  Pul’ts  C’k’Is 

Will  Ship  0.0. D.  1‘ostage  Paid  100  100  lOO 

White  Leghorns.  Leading  Strains.  $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Wh,  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G’e  A  Mat’s  13.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred  White  and  Huff  Rocks...  13.00  20.00  13.00 

■New  Hampsh's  Roek-Red  Gross  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Special  Grade  A  New  Hampshires  18.00  25.00  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted— Broiler  Chicks  .  9.00  16.00  8.00 

Sexiiig  guaranteed  9.">%  correct.  Our  2Ith  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX 

Special  discount  of  5%  on  orders 
booked  before  Feb.  1.  Write  for 
Catalogue  for  particulars. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rox.New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  All 
Flocks  are  United  States  approved 
and  Maryland  State  bloodtested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Uo%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live 

_  1943  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits. 

Special  .4A  Grade  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  11.50  20.30 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks _  14.00  18.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00  20.00 

Heavy  .Mixed  Non-Sexed.  $12.50-100;  Jlixed, 
guar.,  $10.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 


Delivery 

Ckls. 

Per lOO 
$  4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
14.00 
15.00 
14.00 
no  sex 
steady 


list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister  &  Son,  Owners 
BOX  49,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


COLONIAL 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  CHICK  PRODUCER 
Announces  NEW  CUT-PRICE  OFFER 


I  U.S.  Approved 


HATCHES 

DAILY 


Do  you  want  BETTER  C^TICKS  for  LESS  money? 

Do  you  want  LAYERS?  More  people  buy  Colonial 
Chicks  than  any  other  kind.  The  reason  —  EGG 
PROFITS  from  COLONIAL  breeding.  Over  150,000 
Wing-Banded  R.O.P.  males  usea  last  17  years  (dam’s 
R.O.P.  records  200-351  eggs).  Great  numbers  of  Offi¬ 
cial  Egg  Laying  Contest  Pens — FIVE  U.S.  Grand  Champion  Pens  in 
Five  Breeds  added  in  one  year  alone.  The  result — Colonial’s  Best  Egg 
Grade  Chicks  are  50%  (some  nearly  100‘ X)  blood  out  of  R.O.P.  Hens. 

Fine  Blood  in  Colonial’s  Lowest  Price  Chicks ! 

Customer  after  ctjstomer  with  flock  averages  over  2(X)  eggs  per  bird 
has  resulted  from  Colonial’s  Best  Egg  Program, 

Do  You  Want  to  Save  Real  Money? 

Write  for  Colonial’s  CUT-PRICE  OFFER—  _ _ 

f’ood  no  matter  where  you  live.  8  big  hatcheries  BIsAlmanac  lllusi'ra'I'MlwU'h 
ocated  for  quick  delivery  to  anystate.  Popular  ^ 
varieties.  SEXED,  if  desired.  HYBRIDS  also.  US 
Easy  terms  of  $1.00  down,  f^nd  letter  or  card 
today  for  BIG  FREE  CHICK  ALMANAC. 


Sex-Guaranteed 

PULLETS 

^$1090 


As 


PER 

100 


WHITE  ROCKS 

BEAUTY 
MEAT  aUALITY 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

That’s  a  combination  you  can 
depend  on  for  all  'round  poultry 
profits.  These  White  Bocks 
make  wonderful  dressed  fowl, 
broilers  and  roasters — easy  to 
dress.  Egg  Production  is  ex- 
ceptional — our  own  flock  produc- 
tion  is  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 
Remarkably  disease -resistant — very  low  mortality. 

7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Peatherland  1511116  Bock  Chicks  are  the  fine  re¬ 
sult  of  pflnstaking  breeding  for  vitality,  quick 
growth  and  development,  rapid  feathering  and  early 
maturity.  Write  for  folder.  Plan  to  order  early 
to  assure  delivery.  W’rite  today. 

PEATHERLAND  FARM 

BOX  R  SUDBURY.  MASS. 


WHITFyilOCK 


CHICKS 

TO  MAY  1st 


PER 

100 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  'Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TO  LM  AN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  .  ONE  BEEEH, 
ONE  GSABE  at  ONE  PSICE 

Daat.  F 

ROCKLAMP 

MASS. 


LEMENTS  FAR^S 

,  Uli^lFC  fiz  i 

I  n  I « l\  V  tie  OaM  / 


FOR 
YQUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cros9 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
‘‘way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


(EMRHURn 

3  to  5  Year  LAYERS 


•\re  you  a  "pullet  year-er?”  Do 
your  profits  "peter  out  ’  after  the 
first  year?  Do  YOU  absorb  all 
"srowing"  costs  j’ear  after  year, 
because  your  stock  can’t  take  it? 

Don’t  waste  your  time  and  feed 
on  "one-year  spuits. ’’ 

Cedarhurst  hens  are  CONSIST-  » 

ENTLY  high  average!  Vineland  records  prove 
binls  produce  profitably  for  2  to  5  years.  O?  31 
I  entered  by  others,  our  pen  (3  to  5  year  old  hens) 

.  layed  all  but  5  pens.  Our  breeding  males  come 
hens  with  life  time  records  of  470  to  943  eggs. 
Hunterdon  pen  has  a  200-egg  average  over  a  5- 
period.  Our  folder  tells  full  story.  It’s  FREE 
well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
worldIs 

OLDIST 
STRAIN 


U.t. 

A  State 
Supervised 

H«re*s  high  pro*  am  ^ 

Auction  In  America's  vNE 

best  meat  chkken.  Eggs,  mpcBn 
chicks,  breeding  stock.  BKBB  W 

Writo  for  catalog  4  prices.  ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS _ 

A  fine  strain  that's  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Jleat  (Juality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Rocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-f  S 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


OHLS  Big  Value 

BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR 

Order  now  for  Spring  Delivery  so  that  chicks  can 
be  reserved  for  you. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer, 

All  Stock  U.  S. — State  Approved 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Tel.  II  CALLICOON.  N.  Y. 


_  _  33  ARTICLES 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marioii,  Ohio 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
izi  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD.  MASS. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  3,  1945 


Your  profit  in  the  laying  house  begins 
with  the  baby  chick.  Management,  the  feed 
and  the  feeding  system  largely  determine 
whether  you  have  the  normal  healthy  birds 
you  expect. 

The  way  to  make  more  money  with 
poultry  is  to  make  every  bird  count. 
You  need  vigorous  young  chicks — 
strong  healthy  pullets — birds  to  stands 
up  under  the  strain  of  high  production 
in  the  laying  house. 

The  Park  dm  Pollard  “Normal  Growth 
System”  is  a  method  of  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  that  produces  normal  healthy 
growth  with  the  least  labor  and  lowest  feed 
cost.  With  nutritionally  potent  feed,  it 
helps  to  build  high  vitality  and  stamina 
with  a  natural  resistance  to  disease. 

Park  Pollard  Chick  Starter,  and 
Growing  Feed  make  better  chicks  pos¬ 
sible  because  the  food  factors  are  care¬ 
fully  worked-out  and  balanced  to 
secure  superior  results.  Extra  vitamins 
are  a  ‘^plus  value”  for  growth,  health 
and  disease  resistance. 


YOUR  FREE  COPY 

'IS  WAITING  FOR  YOU 


28  pages — 26  illustrations 

Management  practices  for  sav¬ 
ing  labor,  and  raising  better 
pullets.  This  illustrated  guide 
tells  how  to  do  it  the  easiest  and 
best  way.  Begin  now  to  raise 
pullets  capable  of  high  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  laying  house. 

Just  drop  a  card  to  Park  & 
Pollard,  Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.,  and 
say  “Send  my  copy  of  ‘Raising 
Pullets  for  Egg  Production.’” 


The  Parle  €r  Pollard!  Company 

Buffalo  7,  New  York  Boston  9,  Mass. 

MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


NEW  YORK  U.S.R.O.P. 

AND 

N.Y.U.S.  CERTIFIED 

Large  Laying  Leghorns.  This 
Year  have  only  the  best.  Write 
to  us  before  you  buy. 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — ^Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 
Route  5/  Trumonsburg,  N.Y. 


cKAMBe/im 

Whether  yon  specialize  to  meat 
or  eggs — Chamberlin  Barred  Bocks 
will  prove  extremely  profitable. 
They  stand  up  under  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  15  years  breeding  have 
established  their  6  points  of  su- 
perlorty:  High  livability.  Quick 
Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Big  Eggs, 
High  Production,  Good  Meat, 
Vt,-T7.S.  Pullorum  Clean — Never  a  reactor  in  15  years.- 
Chicks  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order  Cham- 
-  berlln  Barred  Bocks  early!  Booket  Free — ^Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


Leghorns  ’  New  Hampshires 

N.  Y.U.S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Cleon 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  A  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Rock-Bed 
Bed-Rock  and  Cornish-Bed  crosses;  Straight  Bun,  $ll'. 
100  Pullet  Chicks,  $18.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINSS,  PA. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 

35  years’  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  _ _ 

birds.  Just  the  right  cross  for  egg  farmers. 
97%  sex  guarantee.  Also  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth 
for  excellent  meat.  Postcard  brings  35th  An¬ 
nual  Catalog.  Special  offers. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Raising  and  Feeding  Ducks 

I  have  had  several  years  of  experience 
with  two  different  breeds  of  ducks, 
Pekins  and  Indian  Runners.  The  Pekin 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  duck 
family,  as  it  is  the  breed  that  best  lends 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  green  duck 
trade,  and  is  almost  invariably  the 
breed  that  is  found  on  the  many  duck 
farms  near  and  around  large  Eastern 
cities.  It  is  generally  considered  the 
best  duck  for  meat,  although  the  flocks 
that  I  have  had  of  this  breed  were  also 
good  layers. 

My  first  experience  with  this  breed 
was  fortunate.  I  purchased  four  set¬ 
tings,  hatched  55  ducklings  (out  of  60 
I  eggs),  and  raised  52  to  maturity.  The 
,  methods  used  with  the  two  breeds  have 
been  practically  the  same.  The  duck¬ 
lings  come  out  the  first  week  in  May, 
although  I  have  often  hatched  them  the 
last  week  in  June.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  into  water  to  swim  until 
they  are  at  least  four  weeks  old.  The 
first  covering  of  the  ducklings  is  a  very 
fine  down.  Their  real  feathers  do  not 
begin  to  appear  till  they  are  at  least  a 
month  old.  After  they  are  feathered, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  go  into  water 
as  they  like,  although  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  It  is 
possible  to  raise  good  ducks  if  they  are 
never  allowed  to  swim,  provided  they 
have  enough  water  at  all  times  to  drink. 
An  important  point  to  remember  in  the 
care  of  either  old  or  young  ducks  is  that 
the  water  fountain  must  be  deep  enough 
for  them  to  immerse  their  entire  beak 
above  the  nostrils.  It  is  better  if  they 
can  cover  the  entire  head  in  the  water 
as  often  as  they  desire.  Deep  vessels, 
therefore,  should  be  provided  for  water¬ 
ing.  I  have  found  out  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  ducklings  dying 
is  the  fact  that  the  nostrils  become 
clogged  and  their  breathing  is  thus  in¬ 
terfered  with. 

Ducks  require  a  different  system  of 
feeding  than  is  practiced  with  hens  and 
most  other  classes  of  poultry.  The  feed 
must  be  largely  of  a  soft  nature.  They 
will  eat  hard  grains  but  soft  feed  is 
better,  and  the  same  kinds  of  grains 


Pekin  ducks  are  excellent  for  meat,  and 
some  strains  make  good  layers.  They 
are  well  suited  for  the  green  duck  trade. 
This  nice  flock,  enjoying  an  early  morn¬ 
ing  swim,  are  owned  hy  Mrs.  S.  J, 
Romesherg,  Rockwood,  Penna.  \ 

that  are  fed  growing  chicks  as  a  dry 
mash,  mixed  into  a  wet  mash  with  milk, 
will  make  ducklings  put  on  weight  more 
rapidly  than  a  chick.  I  have  had  Pekins 
that  weighed  four  one-half  lbs.  at  ten 
months  old.  I  know  of  duck  farms  that 
market  “green”  ducks  at  about  ten 
weeks.  A  “green”  duck  is  a  market 
term  used  to  designate  ducks 'that  are 
not  over  three  months  old.  They  are 
usually  sold  when  about  10  weeks  of 
age. 

A  duckling  will  eat  more  feed  than 
a  chick  and  water  should  be  near  the 
feeding  trough  because  they  shovel  up 
what  feed  they  can  hold  in  the  beak, 
then  run  to  the  water  and  wash  it  down. 
Also,  ducklings  require  a  lot  of  green 
feed.  They  ought  not  to  be  confined  in 
bare  pens;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so, 
provide  tender  lettuce  or  some  other 
plant  for  them.  If  allowed  to  range, 
they  will  get  all  the  grass  they  need. 

Ducks  hatched  before  the  weather 
becomes  warm  will  usually  grow  with¬ 
out  much  trouble.  After  the  warm 
weather  comes  on,  the  case  is  different. 
Sunstroke  is  not  infrequent  in  hot 
weather.  The  feathers  are  very  thick 
upon  a  duck,  and  unless  they  can  spend 
the  hot  weather  in  water,  they  seem  to 
suffer  a  good  deal.  Be  sure  there  is 
plenty  of  shade  if  they  cannot  have 
water  in  which  to  swim.  Ducklings  are 
harder  to  raise  in  warm  weather  than 
chicks.  They  will  apparently  be  all 
right  one  minute  and  the  next  will  tip 
over  backwards  and  die  right  off. 

The  feeding  of  heavy  rations  has 
much  to  do  with  the  mortality  in  young 
ducks  in  warm  weather.  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  late  duck¬ 
lings  upon  a  lighter  ration  than  chicks 
and  let  them  subsist  to  a  greater  extent 
upon  grass.  By  this  method,  ducks 
raised  in  June  will  do  better.  These  late 
hatched  ducks  make  good  layers  for  the 
next  Spring,  but  they  will  not  lay  the 
first  fall.  To  make  any  profit  from 
Pekins,  I  like  to  hatch  the  ducklings  as 
early  as  possible  and  get  the  green 
ducks  upon  the  New  York  market  in 
July  or  the  first  week  in  August.  Be- 


THE  KIND  YOU  NEED  FOR 


Your  Early  Brood  Because.. 

They’re  200-341  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired 
And  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Tested 

Our  Royal  Mating  Chicks  bring  you  real  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  chick-health  improvement.  Famous  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains  in  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Bocks,  Wyandottes.  Reasonable 
prices  because  our  year-around  hatching  reduces  costs. 
Sexed  chicks.  Order  now  for  your  choice  of  delivery  dates. 
CROSSBREEDS.  TOO;  Barred  Rock-Hampshire  cross¬ 
bred  chicks.  Red-Rock  crossbred  chicks.  Leghorn- 
Rock  Chicks. 

FREE  CIRCULAR;  Contains  complete  facts  about 
real  quality  chicks  and  how  they  benefit  you.  Write  today. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


you’ve  ever  raised.  Shows  how  to  save  up  to 
50%  on  feed  cost,  at  the  same  time  raise  big 
healthy  pullets  with  stamina  to  lay  several 
years.  Gives  full  information  on  the  rearing 
plan  which  has  produced  many  World’s  Record 
egg-laying  champions  In  the  National  Con¬ 
tests.  A  gold  mine  of  valuable  Information  on 
how  to  cash  in  on  the  profit  opportunity  for 
poultrymen  in  1945.  For  your  FREE  copy  write  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Dept|B  29,  Chkaso  4.  Hi. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


WAVNE 

Tos  V 


Chick  Is  U.  S.  Certified  andl 
sired  by  a  pedigreed  male  whosel 
dam  has  an  official  R.  O.  P.  egg' 
record  of  235  or  more  24-oz.  eggs. 

Over  23  years  of  successful  breed¬ 
ing  for  better  livability,  more 
eggs  and  body  weight,  ^y  not 
order  your  Leghorn  Chicks  from  a  Certified  OTtlo  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Controlled  Hatchery,  your  safeguard  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Breeding  certificate  FREE  with  every  order  of 
Supreme  Mating  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  16-page  catalog  that  tells  all  about  our 
program  of  breeding,  description  of  matings  and  prices. 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm.  Box  108,  Wooster,  Ohio 


^''WJhorns 


Size,  vigor  and  high  production  ability 
THE  BEST  are  the  profit-making  qualities  highly 
PUiruc  AT  <1®''6loped  in  our  5200  selected  breed- 
URiund  HI  ers.  Repeat  orders  from  commercial 
REASONABLE  farms  are  your  proof.  Free  Folder  tells 
PRICES  story.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 


WHITt  TO 


,  sexed  or  straight  run  chicks. 

Lea  Crouton,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


U.S.R.O.P.^U.S,  CERTIFICO— PULLORUM  CLEAN 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


High  hen  housed  flock  averages, 
high  livability,  good  size  and  color 
make  Mount  Fair  Reds  a  very 
profitable  buy  for  many  customers. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  full  facts  and 
prices.  Get  set  for  1945  profits. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM, 
R.F.D.  Box  lOI-F,  Watertown,  Conn. 


Quality  Chicks  Bred 100%  Pullorum 
Especially  for  Pro-  Free  Chicks  witl> 

duction  Profits.  ^  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  hcaltliy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddobackvillo,  N.Y. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  L E G H 0 R N S— Bought  by  more 
people  every  year,  because  they  are  rich  in  Hanson. 
Ghostlcy.  Kauder  and  Barron  breedifig;  3210  wing- 
banded  cockerels  purcliased  from  K.  O.  P.  and  R.  O.  P. 
candidate  matings  in  1944  head  our  Master  Bred 
“AAAA"  Mating  for  1945.  4  years  Eamesway  service, 
98%  to  100%  pullet  guarantee.  Triple  inspected 
chicks.  Also  White,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers 
and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  big  32-pagc  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  Ii04-K,  Holland,  Mich. 


SHELLENGERGER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Sired  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  Jan.,  Feb.,  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight 
Run,  Bcxed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Free  Catalog  and 
Prices  will  be  sent  on  request.  Send  card  today. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34,  Richfield,  Pennsylvania 


WEEKLY 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
lOX  R  -  •  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


GROSS  QUALITY  ,  CHICKS 

Gross  heavy  laying  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White 
Leghorns,  Bishop  Strain  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks, 
Reds,  White  Giants  and  other  popular  breeds.  Blood- 
tested  quality.  Send  for  two  free  hooks — Care  of  Poul¬ 
try,  and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


m*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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30,000  CHICKS 

Ordered  by  The  Bay  State 

The  Massachusetts  State  Contract  for  baby  chicks 
has  been  awarded  to  J.  J.  Wdrren  for  the  14th 
consecutive  year;  and  the  number  of  Warren  Bed 
Chicks  specified  for  State  Institutions  is  30,000. 

FOURTH  FARMINGDALE  SWEEPSTAKE 
Tor  the  fourth  tinrc  in  six  years,  our  1943-44 
fPen  at  Fanningdale,  N.  Y.,  rated  First  High 
I’en  All  Breeds, 
and  Third  High  Red  Hen. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK— Third  High  Red  Pen 
and  Second  High  Red  Hen. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Third  High  Red  Pen. 

PASSAIC  (N.  J.)— High  Red  Pen  and  High 
Red  Hen. 

HUNTERDON  (N.  J.)— High  Bed  Pen  and 

High  Red  Hen. 

MISSOURI — Second  High  Heavy  Breed  Pen. 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

16  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  REACTOR 

R.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.-U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
males  from  240-341  egg  dams. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred) — sired  by  Barred  Rock 
males  from  R.  O.  P.  strain. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  1945  PRICE  LIST. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  UUfi, 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


A  LGER 

Golden  Hamps 


'^Sold  More  Chicks  than 
I  Paid  for!'^ 

“I  have  never  even  lost  the  overage  which  you  sent. 
I  actually  sold  more  chicks  than  I  paid  for!  A 
good  chick,  like  the  Golden  Hamp,  will  live  better 
under  poor  management  than  the  ordinary  chick 
under  the  best  possible  eare."  (From  unsolicited 
testimonial  of  F.  O.  Weber,  Evansville,  Ind.) 
Over  9,000  Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum-Clean 
Breeders  On  Our  Own  Farm 
The  EXTRA-PROFIT  Strain  of  Pure  New 
Hampshires 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

FIRST  THREE  WEEKS 

Golden  Hamp  Chicks  show  the  largest  returns  for 
every  ounce  of  feed.  Broilers  make  fast  growth, 
nuick  feathering:  dress  out 
handsomely.  Pullets  mature 
early;  lay  large  brown  eggs, 
fancy  grade.  The  Ideal  Strain 
for  a  Foimdation  Breeding 
rTim.”  Flock ! 

Write  today  for  New 
Illustrated  Catalog  and 
Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

Brockton  5,  Mass, 


Trade-Mark  Beg.  r^w  3 
TT.  S.  Pat.  Off.  ' 


PE  DIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS 


ORDER  PARMENTER  REDS  TODAY 
FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 

Ifs  like  talking  about  Christmas  in  July  but  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  Parmenter’s  Reds  has 
taken  our  entire  output  of  Red  Chicks  and  Sexed 
Pullets  until  late  Slaroli.  Sex-Link  Females  until 
late  April.  Place  your  order  NOW  for  April  and 
May  chicks.  BREEDING  MALES  FOB  SALE. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


S’l/f/StSPIZZERINKTUM 


{Trade-Name  Reg.  U,  S.  Fat.  Off. 

Build  Your  Flock  for 
QUALITY  &  ENDURANCE 
•At  home  and  abroad,  famous  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  are  established  on 
'pure  Spizzerinktum  foundations,  and  main- 
'tained  at  top  levels  by  annual  rcplace- 
[ments  from  the  original  source. 
SPIZZERINKTUM 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTRY.  FARMS,  Box  6O1.  Kingston,  N.H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

By  Lucas 

Bred  for  livability,  fast  growth  and  high  produc¬ 
tion,  which  means  "real  protits”  for  you. 
EVERY  BREEDER  U.S.H.O.P.  SIRED 
AND  Pn,LORU.M  CLEAN. 

Demand  will  he  heavy  for  auality  chicks  this  year. 
Send  for  prices  NOW. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM,  CASTANEA,  PA. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


r MHi 

II ’Q  NEW 

UYIUI 

JL  Ohampshires^ 

Product  Of  21  years  progresslvo  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  averagfi 
liroduction.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
I'rofits  or  for  flock  Improvement.  Write  Today  “(St 
deseriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BI’HNS’  DAY  OLD  RED  CHICKS.  lOOCe  Parmenter 
Fliaiii:  lep  utlncfd  fruin  sires  p»frc!»asctl  direct.  Also 
^t*\-I-lllk  ('iiicks.  inaipi)  with  siiuilur  Ued  sires;  4000 
lirttoers  nulhuuni  rltaii  0  jears.  Order  early  for  de- 
]j\try  I’  1*5;  i.n  umiupsI.  BURNS’  POULTRY  | 

FARM,  P;;rk  Street,  VVrentham,  Mass,  | 


cause  it  does  not  take  a  duckling  long 
to  eat  up  the  profit.  I  have  found  that 
the  Indian  Runners  also  pay  better  if 
hatched  as  early  as  possible,  and  then 
get  them  laying  along  in  September. 
By  early,  I  don’t  mean  in  February  or 
March,  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  eggs 
that  will  hatch  well  before  the  latter 
month.  I  have  never  have  had  any  come 
out  before  the  last  of  April,  and  the 
birds  hatched  the  first  week  in  May 
are  early  ones.  A  Pekin  hatched  the 
first  of  May  has  practically  reached 
maturity  the  middle  of  July,  if  properly 
cared  for. 

Indian  Runners  are  great  layers.  In 
1938,  I  hatched  a  dozen  of  these  duck¬ 
lings  the  middle  of  May.  When  the  birds 
were  four  months  old,  the  first  duck 
laid.  From  that  duck,  I  built  up  a  strain 
of  layers  that  laid  practically  the  year 
round.  Birds  hatched  in  May  were  in¬ 
variably  laying  in  October,  and  kept  it 
up  for  one  hundred  days.  During  Janu¬ 
ary  they  would  slaw  up,  laying  but  a 
few  eggs.  Then  they  would  star  in 
again  and  keep  it  up  until  July.  My 
record  for  a  flock  of  25  Runners  showed 
an  average  of  202  eggs  from  October  to 
September. 

Ducks  will  live  almost  anywhere,  but 
it  is  better  if  a  pond  or  stream  is  avail¬ 
able  for  them,  when  of  the  age  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned.  In  winter  they  require 
a  dry  pen.  They  should  not  be  kept 
with  other  poultry;  their  feeding  habits 
are  so  different  that  they  will  not  do 
well.  Give  them  a  warm  sunny  pen  with 
a  chaneje  to  run  out  on  the  ground  or 
snow  in  winter  and  they  will  thrive  and 
begin  laying  in  February  or  March.  In 
the  spring  I  have  sold  many  egg  sittings 
but  other  times,  the  eggs  have  been  sold 
to  bakers,  and  shop  keepers.  Eggs  from 
my  Runner  flock  have  usually  been  sold 
at  a  price  that  has  paid  well.  A.  s. 


Fowl  Leucosis 

Studies  conducted  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hutt  indicate  that 
disease  losses  from  the  Fowl  Leucosis 
complex  can  be  materially  reduced  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  segregating 
chicks  for  the  first  two  weeks  after 
hatching. 

It  was  found  that  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  high  mortality  in  pullets  during 
their  first  laying  year  was  caused  by 
paralysis,  tumors,  blindness  or  other 
forms  of  the  “Avian  Leucosis  Complex.” 
This  checks  pretty  closely  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  where  careful  autopsy  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept  in  various  states  in  the 
Northeast.  In  other  words,  about  half 
our  adult  losses  in  chickens  is  due  to 
Leucosis. 

These  summaries  show  that  there  are 
at  least  two  important  factors  that  will 
reduce  losses  from  this  cause,  first, 
breeding  resistant  strains  of  birds;  and 
second,  growing  the  young  stock  at  a 
distance  from  the  old  stock,  and  so  far 
as  possible,  avoiding  any  tracking  of 
material  from  the  old  hens  to  the  young 
chicks 

"The  important  angle  of  these  investi¬ 
gations  is  that  keeping  the  chicks 
segregated  for  the  first  two  weeks 
materially  reduced  future  losses  from 
Leucosis  after  the  birds  were  five 
months  old.  These  studies  were  maiie 
over  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  this 
report  covers  the  last  three  years,  in¬ 
volving  an  average  of  from  700  to  1,000 
birds.  It  is  amazing  that  a  difference 
of  travel  of  110  feet,  rather  than  40  feet, 
to  the  brooder  pen  was  enough  to 
greatly  reduce  future  losses. 

In  discussing  this  problem  Dr.  Hutt 
maintains  that  losses  from  Leucosis  can 
be  reduced  by  brooding  the  chicks  for 
the  first  two  weeks  far  from  the  adult 
fowls.  Isolation  for  a  longer  period  may 
be  still  better,  but  isolation  for  two 
weeks  is  highly  effective.  A  separate 
brooding  establishment  a  mile  away  is 
not  feasible  for  most  poultrymen,  but 
it  should  be  quite  practicable  for  any¬ 
one  to  start  the  chicks  in  colony  brooder 
houses  in  the  orchard,  or  out  in  the 
pasture,  or  anywhere  else  so  that  the 
attendant  does  not  step  directly  from 
the  laying  house  to  the  brooder  room. 
The  long  permanent  brooder  house  is 
less  desirable,  unless  isolated.  T.  B.  C 

Hens  and  Hoppers 

We  find  it  pays  to  have  more  than 
one  feed  hopper  in  each  room  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  the  room  or  the 
number  of  layers  in  the  room.  Unless 
the  flock  is  rigidly  culled  to  eliminate 
the  more  timid  birds,  some  will  not  get 
enough  feed  to  do  their  best.  By  having 
a  small  hopper  placed  where  the  more 
timid  hens  can  eat,  we  have  noticed  a 
rapid  gain  in  weight  and,  of  course,  this 
usually  means  more  eggs. 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  cull  out 
the  most  timid  birds  as  they  seldom 
develop  into  profitable  layers.  And 
often  it  really  pays  to  cull  out  a  few 
of  the  most  aggressive  birds,  too,  as 
most  of  their  time  is  spent  walking 
along  the  running  board  of  the  feed 
hopper  keeping  other  hens  from  eating; 
or  when  not  doing  this  they  spend  con¬ 
siderable  time  going  along  pecking  at 
layers  on  the  nests.  It  often  happens  that 
these  bossv  hens  are  the  best  ones  in 
the  flock  but  when  one  considers  the 
fact  they  keep  so  many  others  from 
getting  enough  to  eat  and.  at  the  same 
time,  are  responsible  for  many  broken 
eggs,  their  presence  in  the  flock  is  of 
doubtful  value. 

Indiana.  J.  D.  P. 
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New  Hampshires 
White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Crosses 
White  Rocks 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  TESTED 

STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  available — reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds,  also 
crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000  various  ages,  day  old 
and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production,  full 
of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future  profits  for  you. 
BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shadeii  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 
Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  O^mer 

PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


BABCOCK  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Make  GREAT  Layers 

Here  is  BABCOCK’S 
1944  Official  Contest  Record 

First  and  Second  high  pen,  all  breeds,  at  the  Georgia 
National  Egg  Laying  Contest.  116  Pens  Competing — 
biggest  test  in  U.  S.  Top  pen  3422  eggs,  3526.80  points; 
second  pen  3506  eggs,  3521.85  points.  First  and  Second 
high  Leghorn  pens  at  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Top 
pen  3487  eggs,  3580.50  points.  Second  pen  3474  eggs, 
3539.25  points. 

Fourth  high  pen,  all  breeds,  at  Western  New  York. 
Record:  3546  eggs,  3808.35  points.  High  White  Leghorn 
hen  in  U.  S.,  all  contests.  Her  record:  342  eggs,  371.85 
points.  Record  made  at  Western  New  York  Test. 


A  Few  Open  Dates  Still  Left 
For  February  and  May 

As  this  is  written,  we  have  open  dates  in  February  and 
May  on  Babcock’s  White  Leghorn  chicks.  If  you  write 
us  at  once,  telling  exactly  how  many  chicks  you  want 
and  when  you  want  them,  we’ll  book  your  order.  Please 
specify  whether  you  desire  pullets,  straight  run,  or 
cockerels.  A  deposit  of  2c  per  chick  books  your  order. 
Price  is  reasonable,  quality  considered.  If  we  cannot 
supply  you.  we  will  return  your  money  at  once.  This 
arrangement  is  designed  to  save  you  time. 

Babcock’s  1945  Catalog  Now  Ready 

Interesting,  truthful,  no  bunk.  Tells  you  what  our  chicks 
will  do  and  won’t  do  for  you.  Many  poultrymen  claimed 
our  last  catalog  the  best  ever  written.  This  one  is  better 
yet.  Send  for  yours  today  if  you  want  Babcock’s  Healthy 
Chicks,  eggs  or  stock. 


Let  Babcock’s  Leghorn 
pullets  fill  your  egg  bas¬ 
kets,  too.  With  reasonable 
care  your  Babcock  pullets 
■will  be  laying  60%  to  85% 
a  year  from  today. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


FIATURiS 

Livability 

Growth 

Production 

Pullorum 

Clean 


MORE  PROFITS  FOR  YOU  IN  1945 

when  you  buy  your  chicks  from  a  poultryman  who  has 
spent  the  past  nine  years  in  developing  production-bred 
stock.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  telling  the  true 
story  of  the  scientific  management  and  breeding  which  have 
made  Mayo’s  chicks  famous  for  production  qualities 
thi’oughout  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  the  best  proof  that  Mayo’s  chicks  pay.  Order  now. 
Mass.  (U.  S  )  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 


JAMES  D.  N.  MAYO  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


[DOUCUSTON' 

ijjjl 

R.LREDSIICROSSES 

Our  hen  was  highest,  all 
breeds,  all  1943-44  Con¬ 
tests —  342  Eggs,  376.05 
Pts.  Our  rigid  breeding 
means  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  you — larger  bod” 
and  egg  size.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Straigbt- 
run  or  Sexed  Cbieka. 


MANOR  FARM 

Rd.  3,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


Amazingly  healthy  chicks 
that  are  proven  producers 
of  meat  and  eggs.  A  cross 
of  our  famous  R.  1.  Reds 
and  the  best  of  Barred 
Roek  males.  Tube  tested 
for  Pulloninr  —  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


World's  Biggest  Brooder  Val¬ 
ue!  Sets  up  in  15  minutes.  Six 
24"  Feeders  FREE.  Send  $1.00 
and  pay  postman  balance  or 
write  today  for  folder.  _ - 


THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO.  summit  st  .  Toledo,  o 


WITH  THE  BUSINESS  MAN'S  BIRD 

HUBBARDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES' 


Start  7iow  to  make  all  your  flocks  productive!  Cull  out  the  non- 
producers  and  bring  in  Hubbard’s  strong,  dependable— profit-bred— 
New  Hampshires! 

Know  what  it  means  to  have  chicks  of  outstanding  vigor— chicks  that 
live,  grow  fast— chicks  with  all  the  money-making  qualities  in  their 
bloodstreams.  Know  what  it  means  to  enjoy  2-way  profits  from  the 
business  man’s  bird” — the  bird  that  gives  you  heavy  production  of 
both  EGGS  and  MEATJ  Grade  up— hny  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  direct  from  the  breeding  source! 

Every  Hubbard  chick  is  backed  by  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross  Breds 
for  heavy-meated  broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog. 


Hubbard  Farms 

One.  ol  ^me/Uca^i.  fmedi 
Box  12,  Vlloipole,  N.  H.  •  Bronth  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Po. 


WRITE 

TODAY 


BABY  CHICKS 


REDS;  NEV/  HAM  PS 

WHITE  &  Barred  rocks 
CROSSES 


iixe 


EG 


Surging  vitolily,  dynomic  growth,  quick  full  feo- 
thering.  Remarkable  livability  Outstanding  egg 
stroins.  low  prices.  Hatches  every  week.  Pullo- 
,  rum  (B.W.0.1  free.  STARTED  PUUETS,  4  weeks; 
b  weeks;  8  weeks;  almost  reody-to-loy  oges.  All 
grown  under  floor  brooders  for  rugged  develop¬ 
ment  and  superb  heolth.  CAPONS;  lorge,  heolthy, 
well  feathered,  almost  completely  brooded. 

BIG  DISCOUNTS  on  eorly  orders.  Send  for  fREE 
cotolog  ond  lOW  prices  on  BIG  PROFIT  opportunities. 


_ (STARTED 

CAPONS 


16  “ST  lESS 

than  day. old  turkeys 

Baby  Cockarelt 
Heoyyjgper  iOO 
Ass'l  ''postpaid 

'^NNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS  .  716  P  Bumtide  Ave..  Eost  Hartford  8.  Conn. 


ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  from  one  of  origi¬ 
nal  strains,  under  R.  O.  P.  supervision  in  State- 
developed  to  near  perfection  for  famous  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  characteristics.  R.  O.  P.  Cockerel  chicks — regu¬ 
lar  grade  chicks — which  we’re  proud  to  guarantee. 

Reserve  yours  now.  Write  for  price  list. 
ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


linimildldth' 


BABY  CHICKS 

Delaware  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Barred 
Rocks,  Cross-Brcds  and  Beds. 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY 

SEAFORD,  BOX  D,  DELAWARE 


QUINTUPLET  APPLES 

Bearing  5  different  kinds,  all  on  the 
same  tree;  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Chick  Brooding 

By  L.  N.  Gilmore 
There  is  really  no  one  best  method 
of  brooding  chicks.  Coal  stove  brooding 
presents  many  advantages,  and  likewise 
oil  burning  stoves,  gas,  wood  and  elec¬ 
tric  energy.  While  electric  brooding 
has  several  advantages,  it  has  also  some 
very  distinct  disadvantages.  Electric 
brooding  in  cold  winter  months  needs 
some  supplementary  heat.  It  isn’t  a 
simple  matter  to  teach  chicks  to  come 
out  into  a  cold  room  and  stay  there  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  nutrients  and  water.  There  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  huddle  under  the 
source  of  heat  in  cold  room  brooding. 
Where  brooders  are  so  constructed  that 
water  founts  and  feed  uteisils  can  be 
placed  under  the  hover,  there  is  less 
danger  of  starvation  and  death.  How¬ 
ever,  a  well  insulated  brooder  having 
curtains  and  located  in  a  house  or  pen 
free  of  drafts,  will  maintain  brooding 
tempatures  in  rather  severe  weather, 
and  use  approximately  1%  to  2  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  (kwh)  per  chick.  In  one 
trial,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  running 
from  February  3  to  March  31,  during 
which  there  was  some  extremely  severe 
weather,  the  temperature  dropping  to 
30°  below  zero  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
and  on  one  occasion  to  16°  within  three 
inches  outside  the  perimeter  of  the 
hover,  kilowatt  usage  per  chick  was 
slightly  above  2.  At  a  cost  of  3  cents 
per  kwh  this  was  slightly  over  6  cents 
per  chick.  In  another  house,  in  which 
there  was  auxiliary  heat,  this  brooding 
cost  was  cut  in  two.  Auxiliary  heat  is 
justified  through  the  saving  made  in 
current  used,  and  also  in  savings  made 
in  the  use  of  litter.  Damp  litter  is  also 
a  frequent  problem  with  electric  brood¬ 
ing. 

Now  for  the  good  points;  Electric 
brooders  are  simple  devices  to  operate. 
They  maintain  a  constant  temperature, 
and  in  the  spring  months  or  early  fall 
months,  can  be  operated  entirely  satis¬ 
factorily,  without  the  use  of  auxiliary 
heat.  During  these  months,  they  will 
provide  exceptionally  low  cost  brooding, 
if  the  kwh  charge  is  not  above  3  cents. 
If  the  service  is  good,  there  is  little  fear 
of  breakdowns  in  the  circuit,  whereas 
in  the  coal  or  wood  burning  brooders, 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  high 
winds,  that  may  come  up  in  the  night, 
causing  the  fuel  to  burn  up,  and  then 
result  in  chilling  the  chicks.  Cool  room 
brooding  is  an  excellent  idea.  Chicks 
seem  to  feather  better  and  eat  better. 
A  temperature  outside  the  hover  of  45° 
to  65°  is  in  my  opinion  ideal.  We  have 
used  electric  brooding  for  several  rea¬ 
sons,  but  chiefly  because  of  its  conveni¬ 
ence  and  ease  in  maintaining  constant 
temperature  throughout  the  pens,  where 
uniform  environmental  conditions  must 
be  maintained.  However,  do  have  aux¬ 
iliary  heat  that  can  be  used  to  maintain 
their  room  temperature  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  45“  to  65°.  In  the  hot  weather, 
cool  air  can  be  blown  through  the  flues 
to  help  maintain  a  cooler  temperature. 

An  easy  and  simple  system  in  regard 
to  the  hover  temperature,  is  to  hold 
the  heat  in  the  neighborhood  of  100° 
the  first  two  or  three  days;  then  drop  to 
95°  and  hold  it  there  for  10  day^.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  drop  5°  each  week  there¬ 
after,  until  such  time  as  brooder  heat  is 
no  longer  needed.  This  time  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  condition  of 
chicks  and  their  pen  condition  as  well. 
Usually  6  to  8  weeks  constitutes  the 
period  of  heat  requirement.  At  least  24 
hours  before  the  chicks  arrive,  brooder 
heat  should  be  put  on  and  regulated. 
Feed  and  water  founts  should  also  be 
placed  close  to  or  under  the  hover,  if 
electric  brooding  is  to  be  used  in  cold 
weather.  Suitable  feed  should  be 
thinly  spread  over  the  flats.  Quart  jar 
founts,  properly  spaced  around  the 
hover,  will  do  for  the  first  few  days,  and 
six  to  eight  flats  will  suffice  for  feeding 
chick  broods  of  about  200;  add  two  more 
jars  and  flats  for  each  additional  50 
chicks  brooded.  However,  under  most 
conditions,  300  chicks  should  be  the 
maximum  number  brooded  under  any 
one  hover.  For  the  first  few  days,  a 
12-inch  guard  should  be  placed  around 
the  hover,  extending  out  not  more  than 
18  inches  beyond  the  perimeter,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  chicks  from  straying  too  far 
from  the  heat  and  getting  lost  or  chilled. 
The  hover  may  be  extended  as  the 
chicks  become  accustomed  to  going  in 
and  out  from  their  brooder,  and  in  10 
days  under  most  conditions,  it  can  be 
removed.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  use  draft- 
proof  guards;  there  is  available  a  card¬ 
board  guard  that  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  can  be  used  for  a  number  of  broods 
if  carefully  handled. 

You  should  provide  at  least  one 
linear  inch  of  hopper  space  for  young 
chicks.  After  they  reach  the  6  weeks 
stage  they  will  need  2  inches  or  more. 
To  keep  appetites  at  top  edge,  chicks 
should  be  fed  rather  frequently,  several 
times  a  day  if  possible.  After  they  are 
several  days  of  age,  quart  jar  founts 
can  be  replaced  with  one-gallon  or  two- 
gallon  founts.  Four  one-gallon  founts 
or  two  two-gallon  founts  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  until  chicks  are  six  weeks  of  age. 
Then  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  use 
a  five-gallon  fount,  or  even  an  automatic 
float  or  jet  type  fount. 

We  are  finding  that  thoroughly  dry  hard¬ 
wood  sawdust  is  excellent  for  floor  cov¬ 
ering.  About  165  pounds  will  cover  a 
lCx20  foot  pen,  one  to  one  and  one-half 


February  3,  1945 


HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  "Havahart’* 
traps  beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm 
and  estate  use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose 
a  toe  in  these  traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return 
the  neighbor’s  cat  or  turn  your  own  loose 
unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  ex¬ 
cept  it  opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals 
can  see  all  the  way  through  and  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken 
coop  w’ill  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 

ALICOCK  MFG.  CO.,  2I  WATER  ST.,  OSSINING,  N.Y. 

Dealers  Wanted 


TURKEYS 

Have  a  few  dates  open  for  delivery 
in  May  and  June  for  orders  on 
Bronze  and  Baby  Beef  Poults  from 
bloodtested  stock. 

$75.00  Per  lOO 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASS. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
Pullorum  Tested 

KETAY’S  HATCHERY 

iHuntington  Station 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


-A.  T  T  E  TC’  T  I  O  2Xr 

TURKEY  RAISERS 

February  and  March  Poults  available. 
Raise  Early  Poults  this  year  and  cash  in 
on  the  fall  market.  Write  or  wire. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


NEW  YORK’S  LARGEST  HATCHERY 

OVER  4  MILLION  CHICKS  SOLD  IN  1944 
Mt.  Hope  Strain  Leghorns,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Linked,  White  Rocks, 
Crosses,  Sexed  Pullets  or 
_ _ _  .  Straight-run. 

KETAY’S  HATCHERY 

HUNTINGTON  STATION 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


T-u-rlsLoy  r^o-ciltjs 

Jtagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasts.  White  Hollands _ Boiirhon 

Reds.  Available  NOW!  For  immediate  or  future  delive^ 
Get  your  free  copy  of  our  big  24  page  Turkey  nmu-eri 
Guide  and  Handbook.  Write  Today'  ^  ”  o''ers 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  Zealand,  Michigan 

WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Reauest 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms.  Bex  II.  Zeeland  Mi,fh: 

TiJirlaLoy  TPoxilts 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  W’rite  for  prices 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS, _  MARYLAND 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS. 
Lots  of  .lO  to  1,000.  None  better.  Write  now 

S.  W.  KLINE,  MIODLECREEK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

TURKEYS  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Hol- 

Breeders,  Poults.  Circular.  Write 
Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Paradise,  Penna. 

BB  Bronze  and  White  Holland,  Extra  large,  Turkey 
.....  .  I'oults  for  sale  each  week.  Order  early 

WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 

PURE  BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS.  March,  April, 
May.  10,000  Breeders.  Our  own  Flocks  (Catalog). 

GRISMORE  TURKEY  FARMS,  CORYDON,  IOWA 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  W’hite  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BROOKSIDE 

— — E  G  H  O  R  N  S 

HcOOKSUPE  2  to  6  year  old  breeders.  Mated 
with  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Also 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Bed-rock  Cross.  Day-old  Chicks. 
Four  week  old  I’ullets. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BP  C  •pAncona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
^  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Egg  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

30  doz.  small  or  large  lots,  cheap.  Flats  &  fillers  also. 
2  &  4  doz.  P  P  egg  boxes ;  9c  stamps  for  free  sample. 

NEW  JERSEY  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 

48  LEONARD  STREET.  JERSEY  CITY  7,  N.  S. 
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“I’LL  MAKE  YOUR 
PROFITS  GROW!” 


Lsyers,  not  loafers,  swell  your  prof¬ 
its.  Lively  Kerr  Chicks  are  bred  for 
“egg-ability.’*  They  lay  and  lay 
heavily — 30  to  50  more  eggs  a  year 
than  ordinary  chicks  I 

On  the  240-acre  breeding  farm, 
all  Kerr  breeders  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  high  egg  production. 
120,000  breeders  blood-tested  an¬ 
nually  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by 
slow  tube  agglutination  method. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  37 
years  of  fair  dealings. 

Order  chicks  early  for 
advance  order  discount. 

Write  for  price  list  and 
free  Poultry  Raisers* 

Guide. 

N.  Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schen^ady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Dunmore  (Dept.  19). 

19  RAILROAD  AVE..  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


OWN  [HICKS fromBREEDINC  that 


Schwegler’s 

“THOR-0-BREDS'»  PAY  BIGGER  PROFITS 


Think  of  owning  cblcks  directly  descended  from 
World's  Record  stock.  You  don’t  gamble  with  breeding 
like  this,  because  Schwegter’s  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks 
have  the  bred-in  ability  to  make  good.  All  flocks  are 
headed  by  males  directly  descended  from  200  to  324  egg 
record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these-  females  are 
2  to  S'  years  old — insures  you  stronger  chicks  with 
greater  livability.  Decide  now  to  raise  breeding  like 
this — costs  no  more,  but  pays  so  much  better. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  &.  FREE  CATALOG 
Breeding  like  this  sells  fast,  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits.  Catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then 
act — you  will  see  bow  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


5 CHW EULERS 
HATCHERY 


A  GRADE  As  Hatched  Cockerels 
White  Lechorns  I 

•} 

Buff  Rocks, S.C.Reds.l 

«VhHe  Wyandottes . /  S8.90  S8.90 

Brown  and  Butt  Lec-v 

horns,  White  and  Bun  1  ^ 

Minorcas...... . J  $9.90  $4.90 

New  Hampshires.  v 
White  and  Black 

ants.  Silver  Laced  Wy-/$&0.90  $10.90 
andottes.  Butt  Orps. 

Mixed  Heavies,  aa  Mixed  Any  Breed, 

no  sex  nierantee  I90.9V  no  sox  guarantoe 
AA  Grade  2c  higher,  10  free  with  each  lOO; 
4c  higher,  IS  Ire*  with  each  lOO.  90%  sex 


Pullets 

$17.80 
$10.90 
$19.80 
$12.90 
’  y$4.90 

AAA  Grade 
guarantee. 


SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS 


DEPT.  125 _ BLOOMINGTON.  ILLINOIS 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  &  tlatching  eipcticnce. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  I’aid.  Cir¬ 
cular  FREE.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

-Pullets  guar.  Oo'c  accurate.  Per  lOfi  100  100 

BIG  R.O.l'.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckis. 

AA  WHl'PE  LEGHORNS. .  .$11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

White  or  Barred  Hocks .  12.00 

New  Ilamp.shiies .  13.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  tiap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  protit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Burred  Rocks.  “Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shircs,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


^TOMBgRONCHI^ 


iNttieLi  .Tvitn  iiiaivN  iiuiii  i.?.  i.  nciis. 

I4OW  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Cockerels,  $3 
100.  Write  now  for  early  order  discount  and  circular. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa- 


EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


inches  in  depth.  If  the  chicks  are  not 
crowded,  this  litter  can  remain  in  the 
pens  10  to  12  weeks  without  becoming 
seriously  wet,  provided  a  little  is  added 
from  time  to  time  to  help  take  up  some 
of  the  dampness.  Dry  peat  moss  and 
shredded  sugar  cane  are  excellent  for 
litter;  ground  corn  cobs,  cut  straw  and 
oat  hulls  are  also  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
good  idea  the  first  two  days  of  brooding, 
to  cover  the  area  under  the  hover  with 
burlap  or  cotton  bags,  this  is  to  help 
prevent  eating  of  litter.  Chicks  do  not 
at  once  learn  to  eat  and  some  will  pick 
at  whatever  they  are  attracted  to.  I 
cannot  recommend  the  use  of  paper 
under  hovers.  It  is  too  slippery  and  may 
cause  leg  injuries,  or  possibly  later  de¬ 
fective  bone  growth  and  formations. 

Use  a  good  commercial  chick  starter 
or  broiler  ration.  You  cannot  afford  to 
take  chances  with  the  nutrition  of  your 
chicks.  You  have  an  original  invest¬ 
ment  in  them  that  is  considerable  and 
as  they  grow  older,  that  investment  in¬ 
creases.  To  attempt  to  save  15  cents  or 
25  cents  on  a  bag  of  starter  that  may  be 
sub-par  in  nutrition  values,  because  of 
possible  lower  price,  is  a  risk  that  no 
poultryman  or  farmer  who  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  most  from  his  invest¬ 
ment,  can  take. 

Remember,  chicks  grow  fast.  At  8 
weeks,  chicks  are  at  least  sixteen  times 
larger  than  they  were  at  one  day  of  age. 
Neither  brooder  nor  room  expand  to 
meet  this  rapid  increase  in  chick  size. 
Mistakes  in  brooding  made  today  are 
paid  for  tomorrow.  When  chicks  reach 
the  6  weeks  stage,  it  is  a  pretty  good 
idea  to  be  thinking  about  providing  at 
least  one  square  foot  of  floor  space  per 
bird.  This  area  can  take  them  up  to 
broiler  stage  to  12  or  13  weeks. 


Poultry  Conference 

A  conference  of  poultry  breeders  and 
hatcherymen  from  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  was  held  recently  in  New 
York  City.  Practical  proTalems  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  industry  were  discussed. 
The  New  York  State  pullorum  control 
program  was  ably  presented  by  Walter 
S.  Rich,  farmer  and  poultry  breeder,  of 
Hobart,  N.  Y.  He  stressed  the  fact 
that  this  serious  poultry  disease  can 
be  contracted  by  chicks  if  hatched  in 
infected  incubators.  The  blood  test 
program  now  being  sponsored  by  the 
State,  through  the  Dept,  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  cc^s  five  cents  per  blood- 
tested  bird.  Three  cents  of  this  is  paid 
by  the  State  to  cooperating  breeders; 
the  necessary  leg  bands  cost  one  cent, 
and  the  other  cent  goes  toward  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  the  test.  The  four 
official  grades,  designated  according  to 
the  percentage  of  reactors  are,  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean,  which  means  no  reactors 
and  at  least  one  clean  retest  within  a 
six-month  interval;  Pullorum  Passed, 
which  means  no  reactors  on  the  first 
test;  Pullorum  Controlled,  signifies  not 
over  two  percent  of  the  birds  in  the 
flock  were  reactors;  and  Pullorum 
Tested,  shows  not  over  four  percent 
were  reactors.  During  1943,  the  first 
year  of  official  testing,  a  total  of  390,000 
birds  were  tested.  Last  year,  514,000 
were  tested.  Mr.  Rich  reported  that 
there  are  now  in  the  State  28  flocks 
certified  as  “Pullorum  Clean,”  192  as 
“Passed,”  259  “Controlled,”  and  56 
“Tested;”  667  flocks  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  pullorum  tested. 

Respiratory  diseases  of  poultry  kill 
a  lot  of  birds  every  year.  Dr.  F.  R. 
Baudette,  of  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  mentioned  among  many  other 
important  considerations  the  fact  that 
pheasants  are  frequently  infested  with 
gape  worms.  They  may  thus  infest  the 
intermediate  hosts,  such  as  snails,  and 
these  in  turn  transmit  the  parasite  to 
farm  flocks.  He  strongly  emphasized 
the  importance  of  guarding  against 
contamination.  Among  other  precau¬ 
tions,  this  includes  not  buying  mature 
birds  for  breeders,  and  not  allowing 
visitors  in  the  poultry  houses. 

The  practical  talk  of  A.  E.  Prosser, 
a  farmer  and  poultryman,  of  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  was  well  received.  He  brought 
out  the  point  that  poultrymen  cannot 
afford  to  produce  high  quality  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  for  hatcheries  unless  these 
concerns  give  them  regular  and  stipu¬ 
lated  orders  at  a  fair  price,  and  well 
in  acivance. 

Poultry  feed  supplies  in  all  lines  are 
“good  to  fair,”  according  to  E.  I.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  was  noted 
that  recent  survey  figures,  which  he 
presented,  show  that  hatchability  in  the 
United  States  for  1944  was  69.8  percent, 
while  in  1943  it  only  averaged  68.3  per¬ 
cent.  This  shows  that  hatcherymen 
and  farmers  did  an  excellent  job,  in 
spite  of  feed  shortages  and  labor  handi¬ 
caps.  During  the  discussions  following 
the  talks  by  several  other  speakers,  it 
was  indicated  that  poultrymen  will 
proceed  cautiously  this  coming  year. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


is  your  best  guide 
when  choosing 
your  1945  Chick  Starter 


You  can’t  choose  a  chick  starting  feed  by  looks  oi; 
feel  or  smell,  and  be  sure  that  you’re  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  had  all  the  scientific  data  on  all 
the  starting  feeds  on  the  market,  you  would  still  be 
so  swamped  with  uncertainty  that  your  final  choice 
would  be  pretty  much  a  "guess.” 

Your  best  guide  in  choosing  your  1945  starting 
feed  is  its  reputation.  Choose  a  feed  that,  over  the 
years,  has  built  up  a  reputation  for  reliable,  depend¬ 
able  results,  under  practical  chick-raising  conditions. 

Purina  Chick  Startena  has  built  up  that  kind  of 
reputation.  Wherever  other  factors  have  been  rea¬ 
sonably  favorable,  Startena  feeders  have  reported 
high  livability,  fast  growth  and  excellent  pigmenta¬ 
tion.  No  starting  feed  has  a  finer  reputation  for 
producing  the  kind  of  results  you  want  in  your  own 
brooder  bouse  this  year.  Ask  anyone  who  has  ever 
fed  it. 

You  can  choose  Purina  Startena  without  any  guess¬ 
work.  You  know  it’s  good,  or  it  couldn’t  have  drawn 
such  favorable  comment  from  so  many.  And  remem¬ 
ber  this  when  you’re  buying:  If  it  isn’t  Purina,  it 
isn’t  Startena. 


name 


'  At  the  Store 

with  the  Checkerboard  Sign 


PURINA 
.chick  , 

startena 


DON’T  BUY  FARM  SEEDS 

until  you  get  a  copy  of  otir  new  1945  combination 
Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Pacts  Book.  It's  filled  with 
helpful  farm  information  every  farmer  wants.  Write 
for  Free  copy  today  to:  BOX  32C 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  LANDISVILLE.  PENNA. 


HELM'S  [gg.Line  CHICKS 


Raise  Helm’s  "A.\A’’  Chicks,  200-339  egg  ROP 
sired.  Leading  breeds.  X.  S.  Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled.  Four  world  contest  records.  Can  supply 
special  broiler  chicks  weekly.  Reasonable  farmer 
prices.  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOITXT.  Catalog. 
,2LLjN 0 IS HATCjj E^Y,Box  124.  Metropolis,  III. 


»ee 

CALKD 


Strikingly  veined  and  m  bhi 
variegated, in  gorgeous 
reds,  greens  and  whites.  VfA 

No  two  alike.  Unique  as 
house  plants;  effective 
in  garden  shade.  Start  early.  Order 
Tsinw  3  Bulbs 25e;  15  hvSI.  postpaid, 
s  SeedandBulbCatalo^  Free. 

.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

679  Burpee  Building,  Bhiladalphia  32,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 
AND  CHICKS 


Also  Turkey  Poults.  Fine 
breeding.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  Profit.  Sent  free. 

The  Ridgway  Duck  Hatchery. 
Box  35.  LaRue,  Ohio 


OHIO-U.  S.  APPROVED 

White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Rock-Red  Hy¬ 
brids.  English  WTiite  Leghorn  Chicks  at  attractive 
prices.  One  grade  and  one  price  for  each  breed  and 
a  s<iuare  deal  for  every  lustouier. 

Wellington  Chick  Hatchery,  Wellington.  Ohio 


“CAPON” 

r  ”  dry  cells,  batteries  or  light  socket 

do  it.  No  cutting,  tearing,  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Geo.  Beuoy,No.22  Cedar  Vale,  Kans. 
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The  only  overolls 
certified  by  the 
United  States  Testing  Co 


SANFORIZED  SHRUNK 


lONG  WEAR  -  F/r  -  COMFORT 


*R‘(»ta<^!'Shrinkt»90  L*ss  Than }% 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 

OVERALLS  •  COATS 

SHIRTS  «  TROUSERS  »  JACKETS  «  ONE-PIECE  SUITS 
CINCINNATI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  NEW  YORK 


JiWDRlp’S  lAl 
BREEDING 


35th  Year  of  HIGH-PRODUCTION  Breeding  ' 

All  Breeders  Pullorum-Tested — All  Bred  on  Our  300-Acre  Farm — Pullets  Lay  in  4th  or 
5th  Month— 2-oz.  Eggs  at  6th  Month;  98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  FIRST 
FOUR  WEEKS  on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Chicks 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Original  strain.  S-lb.  broilers  completely  feath-  diml-purpose  strain  for  big  brown 


eggs  and  quality  meat. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  type  for  big  chalk-white  eggs  and  choice 
broilers  and  roasters. 

ROCK-RED  CROSS 

For  choice  barred  broilers,  frj’ers,  and  roasters; 
excellent  layers. 

SEXING  SERVICE  guaranted  95°o  accurate.  Order  early  for  specified  dates. 

Write  Today  for  Folder  and  Price  List  of  Guaranted-to-Live  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


ered  at  10  weeks.  Pullets  in  50%  production, 
24-oz.  eggs  at  six  months. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  for  high  production  without  loss  of  weight, 
220-260  egg  record  strain. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON 

WENEs'!£^UHICKS 


&  PULLETS  U.  S, 

Mail  postcard  now  for  (1)  WENE’S  SERV¬ 
ICE  and  POSTWAR  PROFITS  PLAN 

(2)  WENE’S  NEW  ECONOMY  PLAN 

(3)  Full  details  WENE’S  1945  Super  X 
R.OJP.  Sired  Chicks,  covered  by 


fREE  REPLACEMENT  CUARANTEE 

Any  losses  1st  14  days  replaced  without  ,charge, 

rOBW^E'S  ”BiG  3"  OFFER 

Big  savings  early  orders,  besides.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreds. 
4  priced-to-sell  matings.  PROMPT  SERVICE.  Bie  «v^lr»^ 
CATALOG  FREE.  ^ 

IVENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  B-3  .  VINEUND^  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hamp.  &  B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  &  MTiite  Rocks, 
$13;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12:  White  Leg.  Pullets,  $20;  Leg¬ 
horn  Ck’ls,  $3;  Heavy  Pullets,  $16;  Heavy  Ck'ls,  $12. 
Orders  less  than  iOO  add  .01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  LESS  THAN 


Easy  To  Turn  T^es  Into  Money 


Makes  Lumker, 
lias,  ahinglea, 
crates,  I atb, 
sludilia> 
aidinj^ 


Belsaw  Models  in  10,  * 

14  and  20  feet  sawing 
lengrths.  Patented  Mechan¬ 
ical  Feed,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old 
aato  engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thoasands 
OSM  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  itself 
.,  Qoickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE  booklet. 
How  To  Make  Lumber' '  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking 

Bqmpment.  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

Dept.  1829-P  f  3542  Main  Street,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


...  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 

J9r.  Nay  tor  *s 

5ULFATHIAZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once!  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write : 


K.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,1U 
MORRIS,  N.Y. 

\  \  large  pkg.  $1.00 
IfSfe  ‘  \  Small  pkg.  .50 

f'^h  ’r'  \  POSTPAID 

\h.W.  NAYLOR 

yIbIk'  "  vK  Veterinory 

Medicine 


Naytor\ 

MUfMDASU  VnniNART  PkOOUaS  AM  SOINTIPI-  A 
CAUr  TtSTID  WHM*  MACnCAl  PA»M  CONOITIONf  i| 


Easy  to  insert 
Stoy  in  the  Teat 


The  only  soft 
surface  dilators 


February  3,  1945 

Postwar  Poultry  Problems 

By  Clarence  E.  Lee 


In  the  Northeast  generally,  there  is 
no  great  optimism  over  the  outlook  for 
the  poultry  business,  after  the  war.  The 
well-nigh  universal  opinion  seems  to  be 
that,  no  matter  how  effective  the  work 
of  the  New  England  Poultry  and  Egg 
Institute,  and  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board,  plus  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  there  will  still  be  an  oversup¬ 
ply  of  poultry  and  eggs  during  the  post¬ 
war  period,  and  that  considerable  re¬ 
trenchment  will  have  to  occur  in  the 
poultry  business. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  factors 
involved  that  will  have  an  influence  on 
the  postwar  poultry  industry.  However,' 
on  the  basis  of  the  trends  before  the 
war,  and  conditions  so  far  as  we  can 
see  them  for  the  future,  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  this  reduction  will  come 
in  the  Middle  West,  just  as  it  has  in 
previous  years  before  the  war.  It  is 
also  probable  that  Eastern  poultrymen 
also  will  have  to  retrench  some.  Per¬ 
sonally,  the  writer  feels  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  developed  before  the  war  is 
a  rather  strong  indication  that  the  great 
deflation  in  the  poultry  industry  will 
come  in  the  Middle  West.  Eastern  poul¬ 
trymen,  of  course,  will  not  be  left  un¬ 
touched  and  will  probably  find  that 
earnings  are  reduced,  but  if  they  have 
efficient  management,  good  stock,  and 
are  well  located,  they  should  not  do  too 
badly.  Retrenchment  in  the  East  will 
be  mainly  achieved  by  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  poorer  operators 
and  those  with  inadequate  financial  re¬ 
sources. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  production  per  laying  hen 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  two  dozen  eggs,  through 
better  breeding  and  better  feeding  and 
management.  If  we  get  an  equal  im¬ 
provement,  which  is  possible,  in  the 
next  ten  years,  we  shall  either  have  to 
keep  fewer  hens  or  find  a  greater  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  eggs. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lend-Lease 
shipments  and  Government  buying  for 
both  this  purpose  and  price  support, 
were  the  only  reasons  for  the  poultry 
industry  'escaping  catastrophe  in  the 
Spring  of  1944.  Egg  consumption  per 
person  in  1943  was  344  eggs  as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  316  eggs  per  person 
in  the  1937-1942  period,  but  our  egg 
production  in  1943  was  49%  over  the 
1935-1939  average.  The  number  of 
chickens  raised  on  farms  increased  42% 
at  the  same  time.  With  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  1944  running  approximately  100 
eggs  per  person  more  in  this  country 
than  egg  consumption,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  would  have  happened  without  the 
vast  Government  purchase  program. 
When  the  war  ends  and  Lend-Lease 
shipments  are  drastically  reduced,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  vast  surplus  of 
eggs  and  poultry  that  will  result  if  our 
poultry  production  is  not  reduced  before 
that  time? 

The  Government  already  has  huge 
amounts  of  eggs  on  hand  which  it 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with.  The  War 
Food  Administration  has  announced 
that  discounts  of  up  to  10%  below  ceil¬ 


ing  prices  will  be  considered  on  bids 
for  Government  owned  shell  eggs  now 
being  offered  for  sale.  This  is  frankly 
being  done  to  try  to  move  these  eggs 
before  the  usual  flush  production  period. 
Under  present  conditions,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  the  discount  will  be 
enough  to  prove  effective  in  moving 
more  than  a  small  quantity  of  these 
eggs. 

However,  before  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  outlook  for  the  poultry 
industry  is  definitely  bad,  there  are 
some  helpful  factors  on  the  other  side 
that  shoHld  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  first  is  Government  price 
support.  The  Government  has  been 
committed,  under  the  Price  Control 
Act,  to  support  farm  prices  at  90 
per  cent  of  parity  for  two  years  after 
the  war.  However,  this  might  cost  sev¬ 
eral  billions  of  dollars,  and  whether  or 
not  Congress  will  appropriate  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  is  unknown  at  the  present 
writing.  Even  if  the  funds  are  voted, 
the  price  support  may  finally  be  tied  to 
a  production  control  program  under 
Government  supervision.  In  my  opinion, 
the  poultry  industry  will  be  better  off, 
for  the  long  pull,  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  be  free  f rom '  Go vernment  re¬ 
strictions  and  control. 

Another  factor  is  the  expanding 
market.  It  has  long  been  known  in 
this  country  that  egg  consumption  fol¬ 
lows  very  closely  the  buying  power  of 
the  mass  of  workers.  The  best  market 
for  eggs  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
among  the  relatively  smgll  group  of 
people  in  the  higher  income  brackets. 
The  people  who  really  buy  and  con¬ 
sume  eggs  in  quantity  are  the  working 
people  and  the  same  holds  true  for 
poultry  meat. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  there 
has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
family  income  of  this  group  in  the 
United  States.  Government  reports 
show  that  in  1935  and  1936,  average 
gross  income  per  family  was  $1,502;  in 
1942  it  was  $3,370,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100%;  and  by  1943  it  was  $4,071. 
The  changes  have  operated  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  income  groups. 
Those  with  prewar  incomes  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  300% 
in  optional  spending  pqwer.  The  lowest 
group  with  prewar  iqcomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  2,000%. 

There  wfe  have  a  picture  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  faces  the  poultry  .-in¬ 
dustry.  In  general,  the  great  mass  of 
people  are  going  to  eat  better  in  the 
years  ahead  than  they  did  before  the 
war.  If  the  Poultry  &  Egg  National 
Board,  the  New  England  Poultry  &  Egg 
Institute  and  other  organizations  carry¬ 
ing  on  consumer  education  work  are 
strongly  supported  and  effectively  man¬ 
aged,  they  should  be  able  to  capitalize 
on  the  tremendous  amount  of  advice  on 
nutrition  which  has  been  disseminated 
by  Federal  and  State  authorities  during 
the  war  years.  The  value  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  foods,  milk  and  eggs,  and  also  the 
value  of  poultry  and  other  meats  in  the 
diet  have  been  repeatedly  emphasized 
during  the  period. 


Enter — Jersey  Buff  Turkey 

(Continued  from  Page  64.) 

On  “Chickenless”  Farms 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  return  of 
turkey  growing  to  the  East  will  depend 
upon  our  ability  to  grow  most  of  our 
turkeys  on  “chickenless”  farms.  This 
is  necessary  because  the  cecal  worm, 
common  in  hens,  is  an  intermediate  host 
to  the  causative  organism  of  Blackhead 
in  turkeys.  Therefore,  if  the  hens  and 
turkeys  are  entirely  separate,  the 
chances  for  turkeys  suffering  from  this 
one-tirne  much  dreaded  turkey  ailment 
are  cut  way  down.  There  are  three 
ways  to  try  to  do  this:  First,  literally  to 
raise  turkeys  where  hens  are  not  kept; 
second,  to  raise  turkeys  on  a  part  of  the 
farm  where  no  chickens,  of  any  age,  are 
kept;  and  third,  to  raise  turkeys  in  con¬ 
finement  to  buildings  to  which  sun-lit, 
wire-covered  porches  are  added.  Any 
one  of  these  three  methods  may  be 
used,  and  all  are  being  practiced  here 
and  there  throughout  the  Northeast.  Do 
not  try  to  grow  turkeys  along  with 
chickens. 

Brooding  Poults 

Artificial  brooding  of  poults  is  essen¬ 
tially  similar  to  the  method  employed 
for  chicks.  One  must  avoid  trying  to 
brood  too  many  poults  in  one  flock  unit. 
We  like  to  limit  the  number  of  day-old 
poults  to  be  brooded  together  under  one 
stove  to  between  100  to  150,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  each  such  brooder  flock  a  room 
at  least  10x12  feet  in  size.  To  this 
brooder  room  must  be  added  either  out- 
of-door  space  or  porch  space  after  the 
poults  are  about  three  weeks  old.  We 
have  liked  growing  flock  units  of  not 
more  than  about  40  turkeys,  especially 
for  sun  porch  growing.  Too  many  tur¬ 
keys  kept  close  together  are  apt  to  de¬ 
velop  bad  habits. 

There  are  many  fine  turkey  growing 
rations  on  the  market.  In  these  days  it 
is  best  to  ascertain  which  are  available 
locally,  and  then  adopt  one  of  them. 
There  are  many  open-formula  turkey 
feed  mixtures  which  could  be  enume¬ 
rated.  but  it  might  be  difficult  to  get 
them  mixed  in  war  times.  The  main 
thing,  under  present  conditions,  is  to 


find  out  what  can  be  procured,  probably 
throughout  the  season,  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket,  and  stick  to  that  one. 

Jersey  Buffs 

We  have  tried  turning  some  of  these 
new  medium-size  buff  turkeys  into  tur¬ 
key  broilers  at  about  12  to  13  weeks  of 
age,  and  have  found  them  weighing 
from  5  to  6y2  pounds  at  that  stage,  and 
to  be  unusually  well-fleshed.  Our  test¬ 
ers  consisted  of  several  housewives  in 
our  community  and  they  have  uniform¬ 
ly  reported  that  these  turkey  broilers 
were  juicy,  succulent  and  tasty.  It  was 
new  meat  for  their  table  and  came  at  a 
time  of  the  year,  late  summer  and  early 
fall,  when  there  is  usually  a  dearth  of 
quality  poultry  meat.  Some  turkey 
growers  might  find  it  necessary  to  thin 
down  their  young  turkeys  during  Au- 
ust  or  early  Septefhber,  and,  therefore, 
might  find  disposing  of  some  of  these 
turkeys  as  broilers  to  be  both  econom¬ 
ical  and  necessary.  That  these  smaller 
type  turkeys,  like  the  Jersey  Buffs,  will 
render  quality  broiler  meat  has  been  an 
important  finding.  It  may,  or  may  not, 
be  economical  for  growers  to  sell  off 
many  young  turkeys  at  such  broiler 
stage,  depending  on  lots  of  things.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  Jersey 
Buff  can  be  used  as  a  quality  turkey 
broiler.  It  may  be  exceedingly  useful 
to  have  some  potential  turkey  broilers 
on  hand  in  the  sumrner  and  fall  of  ’45. 

The  Jersey  Buffs  were  originally  pro¬ 
duced  through  crossing  strains  of  Bour¬ 
bon  Red  and  Black  Spanish  stock,  and 
then  later,  introducing  smaller  type 
broad-breasted  Bronze  stock.  The  in¬ 
tricate  process  of  the  making  of  this  Jer¬ 
sey  Buff  will  be  fully  presented  in  a  re¬ 
search  bulletin  by  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  in  due  time.  These  birds  are  buff 
in  color,  and  very  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Of  course,  it  will  require  10  years 
at  least  to  perfect  this  color  pattern  and 
to  establish  all  the  other  desired  body 
characteristics  in  a  truly  pure-bred 
fashion.  At  this  moment,  however, 
after  five  years  of  concentrated  work, 
the  main  points  have  been  attained,  and 
a  new  breed  is  emerging,  to  add  its  bit 
to  the  American  turkey  industry. 
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February  3,  1945 


OUT  AT  THE  University  of  Wyoming,  iheyVe 

been  checking  up  on  how  protein  concentrates 

influence  meat  quality  in  turkeys. 

) 

Here’s  what  corn  gluten  meal  does: 

Produces  a  belter  fleshed  bird. 

Produces  the  most  satisfactory  quality 
of  juice  in  the  roasted  carcass. 

Produces  superior  flavor  and  taste  after 
roasting. 

Produces  tender  breast  texture. 

Those  are  four  mighty  important  points.  They  mean 
consumer  preference  which  helps  get  you  top  prices. 

Start  your  poults  on  a  mash  containing  DIAMOND 
Com  Gluten  Meal  and  follow  through  to  marketing 
with  a  growing  mash  that  likewise  contains  a  liberal 
percentage  of  DIAMOND  Corn  Gluten  Meal. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  C0« 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


FREE! 


TO  POULTRY 
RAISERS  ONLY 

Big,  New  Valuable  Poultry  Brochure  .  .  .  "HOW 
TO  MAKE  POTXTBY  PROFITS  EATERY  MONTH 
OF  THE  YEAR."  Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of 
Your  Chicks  Live.  HTiy  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  Ate 
MORE  PROFITABLE,  and  many  other  valuable 
money-making  poultry  raising  secrets.  Sent  FREE 
with  chick  catalog  and  eaulpment  folder.  Write. 
All  popular  varieties  Steelman  Chicks.  HYBRIDS, 
PURE  BREEDS,  SEXED.  Bloodtested.  Many 
300  egg  bloodlines.  Finest  Breeding. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  I04-2A  LANSDALE,  PENNA. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

S  s. 

Large  Eng.  WJ.  Leg.. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Grade  AA  Wh.  Leg.,  11.00  21.00  3  00 

Red  R’fc  Cr.&W.Rocks.  (3.00  17.00 
Bar.  Bks.  &  B.I.  Beds  13.00  17.00 

N.  Hamp.Reds  (spec.)  16.00  22.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00 

T>  Pe''  Cliicic'. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms;  Cash  or  C  O  D 
Write  ,«>e  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Ffw  CataloV  giV: 
ing  full  details  of  pur  flMkg.  All  Breeders  Blood- 

tested  T.  J.  Ehretizeller.  Box  B,  MeAlisterville.  Pa. 


10.00 

(0.00 

((.00 

9.50 


Holser's  Leghorns  or  N.  Hampshires 

can  help  you  to  be  sure  of  a  profit  in  1945.  Leg¬ 
horns  proven  one  of  best  strains  in  East  in  contest, 
R.  O.  P.  reports.  Catalog. 

HOLStR’S  VALLEY  FARM,  R4-G.  TROY,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

fifteen  for  $4,50;  thirty,  $8.00:  fifty, 
$24.00  per  hundred,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Hatches  weekly.  Circular  free. 

VINELAND.  new  JERSEY 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN 
The  nt^ecAW^MENT  PER  (00 

.fiat'^hery  In  Illinois  now 
prewar  prices  plus 

order  discount!  (short  time  only)  IfTlte  Rneka 
specialty.  13  other  leading  breeds.  Chestnut 
chicks  are  famous  for  Quick  ProducUon '  Thev^'eni 
n?  r®/’  live  better  due  to  many  generatYo” 

of  careful  breeding,  ^y^lte  for  big  illustrated  catalc 
and  special  discount  prices. 

Chestnut  Hatchery,  Dept.  49,  Mt.  Pulaski,  II 


Of  C.O.D.  Unsered  Pits.  Ckis 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  100  lOO  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  ..$(  (.00  $20.00  $3.0 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  C's  12.00  (6.00  12.0 

New  Hampshires  .  (2.00  (8.00  (0.0 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10—100.  P.  P.  Prepaid.  Free  Catalog 
Baumgardner’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa 

White  Runners,  Mammoth  Pekins,  Catalog  FREE 

2ETTS  POULTRY  FARIVI,  R.  I,  Drifting,  Penna 


Conditioning  Spring  Layers 


Laying  flocks  that  produce  high  egg 
yields  throughout  the  early  winter 
months,  often  slacken  in  egg  output 
during  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  strain  of  high  egg  production  over 
a  long  period  may  deplete  vital  force 
and  stamina  to  that  point  where  the 
fowls  are  no  longer  able  to  keep  up 
such  strenuous  laying  activities.  It  then 
becomes  advisable  to  stimulate  the 
flock  into  greater  production  by  con¬ 
ditioning  the  fowls.  Peak-production 
laying  puts  a  tremendous  strain  upon 
the  layers.  These  fowls  must  consume 
more  feed,  drink  more  water,  and  take 
more  minerals  into  their  systems. 

'  Since  vital  force  is  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  rationing,  it  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  one  should  first  search  for  a 
cause  of  any  slackening  in  egg  output. 
Do  the  fowls  eat  hearty?  Is  the  ration 
such  as  to  provide  sufficient  nutrients, 
vitamins  and  minerals?  Is  it  well  bal¬ 
anced  in  the  elements  necessary  in 
maintaining' the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
fowls,  as  well  as  in  needed  egg-building 
materials?  Do  the  fowls  get  plenty  of 
water  regularly?  How  about  green 
stuff  and  grit?  These  are  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  one  should  ask  himself  when  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  cause  of  any  ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  laying  habits  of  a 
flock.  They  may  throw  such  light  on 
the  problem  as  will  enable  one  to  give 
the  layers  the  added  stimulation  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  them  back  into  good  produc¬ 
tion  again.  Frequently,  some  slight 
change  in  the  ration,  such  as  adding  a 
small  feed  of  wet  mash  at  noontime  or 
feeding  more  grain  or  more  green 
stuff,  is  all  that  will  be  needed.  At  other 
times,  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise  the 
entire  feeding  program  in  order  to  get 
the  desired  results. 


Not  infrequently,  causes  outside  the 
rationing  program  will  be  found  to  be 
responsible  for  the  slump  in  egg  laying. 
Drafts  in  laying  rooms  or  roosting  quar¬ 
ters  may  often  be  responsible  for  it,  or 
it  may  be  caused  by  dampness  in  the 
poultry  house,  or  by  weakness  engen¬ 
dered  by  disease,  such  as  colds  or  roup. 
Poor  ventilation  or  lack  of  exercise  may 
often  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 
Sometimes,  infestations  of  lice  or  mites 
will  bring  about  an  egg  slump  through 
the  weakening  effects  upon  the  fowls. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  well  to  investi¬ 
gate  all  possible  sources  before  making 
any  radical  change  in  the  ration.  When 
nothing  outside  the  feeds  and  feeding 
program  can  be  found  that  might  cause 
the  slackening  in  egg  production,  one 
should  examine  closely  into  the  various 
elements  of  the  ration  for  some  defici¬ 
ency.  Do  not  forget  to  look  also  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  feeds  are  made 
available  to  the  fowls.  A  ration  to  be 
well  balanced  must  supply  the  layers 
not  only  with  the  elements  necessary 
for  maintaining  health  and  vigor,  but 
with  all  necessary  egg-building  mate¬ 
rials  as  well.  And  one  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  includes  an  abundance  of 
water,  minerals  in  the  form  of  crushed 
oyster  shells  or  pulverized  limestone, 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  vitamins 
from  green  feeds,  such  as  alfalfa  clover, 
and  the  like.  And  besides  the  basic 
food  elements,  proteins,  carbohydrates 
and  fats,  there  should  be  plenty  of  suc¬ 
culent  foods  to  help  promote  health  and 
maintain  normal  appetite.  Quite  a  good 
many  laying  fowls  fail  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  because  the  heavy  feed  consump¬ 
tion  necessary  to  keep  them  laying 
eventually  cloys  their  appetite.  This 
in  turn  may  derange  digestion  and 
causes  a  weakness  that  ultimately  shows 
up  in  a  slackening  in  laying.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  one  should  closely 
watch  the  feeding  habits  of  the  layers, 
and  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
them  with  a  keen  appetite  at  all  times. 
This  may  often  be  accomplished  by 
feeding  a  variety  of  green  feeds,  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  every  few 
days.  Sometimes,  the  same  results  may 
be  obtained  by  giving  the  fowls  an  oc¬ 
casional  noonday  feed  of  a  wet  mash, 
consisting  of  moistened  laying  mash 
with  a  small  amount  of  cod  liver  oil  or 
other  fish  oil  concentrate  added  to  in¬ 
crease  its  stimulating  qualities.  This 
wet  mash  may  be  given  warm  during 
cold  spells,  but  is  usually  quite  stimu¬ 
lating  even  when  fed  cold.  Succulent 
feeds,  such  as  cabbages,  turnips  and 
mangel- wurzels,  are  also  stimulating 
and  helpful  in  maintaining  appetite. 
And  not  infrequently,  a  slight  change  in 
the  grain  portion  of  the  diet  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  interest  the  layers  so  that 
they  will  begin  producing  well. 

In  feeding  the  succulent  feeds,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  suspend  them  on  strings 
or  wires  from  the  ceiling  of  the  building, 
so  that  the  birds  will  have  to  jump 
slightly  to  reach  them.  This  will  give 
them  some  needed  exercise.  The  grain 
feeds  may  be  scattered  in  the  litter, 
which  will  give  the  fowls  more  needed 
exercise  in  scratching  fob  them.  In 
conditioning  spring  layers,  it  should  be 
kept  well  in  mind  that  exercise  is  of  no 
little  importance,  and  any  feeding  plan 
that  will  cause  the  layers  to  exercise  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  promoting  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  flock. 

So  when  the  spring  layers  show  signs 
of  slackening  in  egg  production,  get  at 
the  cause  quickly  and  begin  to  take 
measures  for  restoring  the  vital  force 
and  stamina  necessary  for  continued 
high  egg-laying  ability. 

Walter  S.  Chansler. 


KAUDER'S 


Spe^areed  White 
Leghorns  &  New 
Hampshires 

Lower  Your  Cost  Per  igg 

By  buying  your  1945  chicks  from 
i  farm  with  proven  records  for 
high  hen-housed  produetton,  at 
home  or  in  contests,  you  are  taking  i 
the  first  and  most  important  step 
toward  lowering  your  cost  per  egg. 
Kauder’s  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns 
had  the  highest  average  points  per 
bird  for  the  last  seven  years  for 
the  breed,  on  the  basis  of  all  birds 
entered,  500  birds  or  more. 
Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  had 
the  highest  average  livability  for 
all  breeds  during  the  last  seven 
years  for  breeders  with  700  birds 
or  more  entered. 

Kauder’s  Leghorns  hold  every  life¬ 
time  pen  record  over  all  breeds 
at  the  Vineland  Hen  Test.  ’The  first 
I  five-year  lifetime  pen  ever  entered 
at  'Vineland  started  making  its 
I  record  this  year — a  Kauder  pen  of 
course. 

1  Such  official  records  show  that 
I  with  Kauder’s  Leghorns  or  New 
Hampshires  you  can  get  lower  cost 
'  per  egg.  Write  for  big  52-page 
Icatalog. 


Profitable  New  Hampshires 

You  can  take  advantage  of  Riverside’s 
20  years  breeding  for  these: 


7  PROFIT  FACTORS 

Fast  Growth  Heavy  Egg  Production 
Early  IVIaturity  Non-Broodiness 
Large  Egg  Size  Quick  Feathering 
Exceptionally  High  Livability 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS— straight-run 
or  sexed.  Write  for  information  on  Started 
Pullets — all  ages. 

ORDER  CHICKS  EARLY 

to  assure  desired  delivery  date. 

GET  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 
before  buying  chicks — chock-full  of  pic¬ 
tures,  describes  Riverside  quality,  tells 
of  customer’s  successes. 

Write  today. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner, 

BGX  10,  SALEIVl,  N,  H. 


Bodine  Breeding 

The  Basis  For  Profit 

rrenerations  of  high  record  and  progens’-test 
breeding  have  established  in  Bodine's  I’edigreed 
Leghonis  the  ability  to  pay  a  good  profit  to  tlie 
average  farmer  or  commercial  poultryman. 

'rypical  contest  record:  High  pen  all  breeds 
Central  New  York,  1942,  3,362  eggs;  3558.6 
points — 100%  livability. 

Due  to  wartime  conditions,  our  fann  is  not 
now  under  New  York  State  U.O..P.  supervision. 
Typical  performance:  During  the  five  years  1937 
ttirough  1941  our  Ijirds  made  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  production,  all  breeds,  in  the  State  in  R.O.P. 

Write  for  the  full  story  of  this  famous  strain. 

Ask  about  Bodine  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Rock-Red  Cross. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 

BOX  5  CHEMUNG.  N.  Y, 


yifayside  Farm^ 


R.  I.  REDS 

This  is  our  19th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  R.  I.  Reds.  4,000 
blood  tested  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own 
farm.  Our  birds  have  given  a  high  rate  of 
production  and  entire  satisfaction  to  a  host  of 
customers  throughout  the  East  and  South.  They 
liave  also  made  very  excellent  records  in  Official 
Egg  Laying  contests  with  individual  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  This  is 
the  kind  of  stock  you  must  have  in  these 
uncertain  times. 

STRAIGHT  RUN  CHICKS,  SEXED  PULLETS 
and  SEXED  COCKERELS  AVAILABLE 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  tJnsex.  Pits.  CkIs. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Typo  Wliite  Leghorns. .  .$12.00  $22.00  $4.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds.  (4.00  (  8.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Rod  Cross..  15.00  (9.00  (5.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  (3.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRIOE  as 
all  our  breedC'rs  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  lirceders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  ’Tues,  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN,  R.  2.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Rpil  rnricprpi  fliirkc  growing  stock, 

IVCU  vOLKtrcl  LIIILKS  $8.00  per  hundred,  delivered. 

Special  price  in  thousand  Jots.  Dealers  supplied. 

REBEN  POULTRY  FARM,  KINGSTON,  New  York 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Frequent  cold  rains  accompanied  by 
sleet,  with  several  inches  of  snow  fol¬ 
lowing  last  month,  halted  farm  activities 
of  all  kinds  in  New  Jersey.  Vegetable 
growers  are  being  advised  to  secure  and 
plant  tomatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflower 
and  other  hardy  plants  in  seed  flats  or 
boxes  when  room  for  them  can  be  found 
in  any  room  of  the  house  which  is  warm 
and  sunny.  Plants  for  early  home  gar¬ 
dens  can  be  grown  in  this  way.  Rutgers 
and  Marglobe  tomato  varieties  have 
been  found  especially  satisfactory  in 
New  Jersey. 

Ten-ton  Tomato  Club  Records 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  canhouse 
tomato  growers  in  New  Jersey  in  1944 
produced  10  or  more  tons  of  tomatoes 
on  a  minimum  of  five  acres  of  ground. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  hurricane  on 
September  13  and  14  the  number  would 
have  been  more  than  doubled.  This  ca¬ 
tastrophe  rendered  worthless  from  two 
to  five  tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre  on 
many  farms,  which  could  not  be  gath¬ 
ered  or  picked  and  delivered  to  the  can- 
house  and  were  charged  up  as  loss. 

The  New  Jersey  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  awarded  the  prizes  to  the  three 
growers  in  the  State  delivering  the 
greatest  number  of  tomatoes  to  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  also  to  three  growers  deliver¬ 
ing  the  highest  quality.  The  first  prize 
in  each  class  consisted  of  a  $100  War 
Bond;  the  second  prize  a  $50  War  Bond, 
and  the  third  prize,  300%  baskets.  The 
1944  winners  in  the  yield  class  were: 
Fowler  Freas,  Salem,  growing  9.5  acres 
of  tomatoes  with  an  average  yield  of 
18.38  tons  per  acre;  Horace  Kessler  of 
Woodstown,  who  grew  11.45  acres  with 
an  average  yield  of  15.96  tons  per  acre, 
and  Floyd  Davis,  Sewell,  who  grew  6.72 
acres  with  a  yield  of  15.65  tons  per 
acre.  In  the  quality  class  the  winners 
were:  Milton  Roberts,  Englishtown,  who 
grew  nine  acres  of  tomatoes  with  an 
average  yield  of  13.7  tons  per  acre  and 
a  season’s  grade  of  86  per  *cent  of  U.  S. 
Is,  14  per  cent  of  2s  and  no  culls;  Frank 
T.  and  Monte  Norcross,  Hightstown,  who 
grew  9.5  acres,  delivering  11.22  tons  to 
the  acre,  with  a  grade  of  84-16-0,  and 
Clarence  B.  Grovatt,  Beverly,  who  grew 
seven  acres  with  an  average  yield  of 
11.29  tons  per  acre,  and  a  season’s  grade 
of  84-16-0. 

The  records  from  124  of  these  10-ton 
growers  showed  that  they  grew  1,782 
acres  of  tomatoes  with  a  total  yield  of 
20,307  tons  of  tomatoes,  an  average  yield 
of  11.35  tons  per  acre.  The  Rutgers 
variety  was  by  far  the  most  popular 
with  the  New  Jersey  growers,  with  Mar- 
globe  second. 

Prune  Injured  Apple  Trees  Lightly 

N.  J.  orchardists  are  warned  to  be' 
careful  in  the  pruning  of  those  apple 
trees  that  were  injured  by  the  Septem¬ 
ber  hurricane.  Even  if  the  trees  were 
reset  properly  after  the  storm  they  may 
continue  to  be  weak  if  pruned  un¬ 
wisely.  . 

These  trees  need  pruning  that  will 
leave  as  much  leaf  surface  as  the  mois¬ 
ture  supply  will  support.  The  main 
point  in  pruning,  injured  trees  is  to 
make  conditions  as  favorable  as  possible 
for  new  root  development.  If  they  are 
pruned  too  severely,  the  food  manufac¬ 
tured  early  in  the  season  will  encour¬ 
age  sucker  growth  instead  of  root 
growth.  If  next  season  happens  to  be 
another  dry  one  and  the  trees  show 
signs  of  wilting  as  the  season  progresses, 
you  can  prune  some  more  then.  In  the 
meantime,  mulch  the  trees  heavily  to 
conserve  as  much  moisture  as  possible. 

Record  of  Lebanon  Cows 

Two  cows,  a  Guernsey  and  a  Hol¬ 
stein,  in  the  33-cow  herd  of  Haver 
Brothers,  Lebanon,  are  out  for  long¬ 
distance  records.  This  herd  came  into 
Hunterdon  in  1935  and  has  been  on  test 
each  year  since  that  time.  The  Guern¬ 
sey  freshened  with  her  first  calf  when 
the  herd  first  entered  the  association 
and  was  sold  out  of  the  herd  on  ac¬ 
count  of  breeding  troubles  at  the  close 
of  her  ninth  lactation  recently;  She  has 
a  lifetime  record  of  63,395  pounds  of 
milk  and  2810  pounds  of  fat,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  7044  pounds  of  milk  and  312 
pounds  of  fat  per  lactation.  Not  only 
has  she  made  a  good  long-time  record, 
but  she  has  left  behind  five  heifer 
calves  out  of  the  last  six  which  were 
raised  for  replacement  purposes.  The 
Holstein  was  in  production  with  her 
first  calf  at  the  time  the  herd  came  in 
the  association  and  has  a  total  record 
of  93,852  pounds  of  milk  and  3656 
pounds  of  fat,  or  an  average  of  10,428 
pounds  of  milk  and  406  pounds  of  fat 
per  year.  She  is  still  in  the  herd.  Lon¬ 
gevity  is  an  important  factor  in  dairy 
farm  income  and  it  is  consistent  produc¬ 
ers  such  as  these  that  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  needs  more  of. 

Reward  for  Winners  of  Pullet  Contest 

Nine  Future  Farmers  of  America 
received  recognition  in  the  form  of 
War  Savings  Stamps  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Association  during 
Agriculture  Week  in  Trenton  last 
month  for  their  outstanding  work  in 
^is  year’s  FFA  pullet  rearing  contest. 
Top  awards  went  to  Wilbur  Buzby  of 
Woodstown,  winner  in  the  200-pullet 
class,  and  to  Carnelius  Halsona,  Sus- 
flock  was  judged  best  in  the 
class.  Young  Buzby,  whose 
250  R.  I.  Reds  scored  198  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  200  points,  received  $6  in  War 
Savings  Stamps,  while  Halsona,  who 
raised  98  birds  of  the  same  breed,  re¬ 
ceived  $5  in  War  Stamps. 


Jersey  Chick  Group  Elects  Officers 

Nello  Mellini,  Vineland,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Jersey  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion  at '  the  annual  meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  succeeded  Henry  Rapp, 
Farmingdale.  HenryReilly,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
John  Coleman,  Hammonton,  treasurer. 
J.  C.  Taylor,  extension  poultryman  at 
Rutgers  University,  was  reelected 
secretary. 

The  hatchetymen  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  looking  toward  orderly  re¬ 
duction  of  poultry  flocks  to  desirable 
post-war  levels.  These  resolutions 
pointed  out  that  while  the  numbers  of 
poultry  in  the  nation  are  at  an  all-time 
high,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
European  theater  of  war  will  bring 
about  great  reduction  in  the  demand 

for  poultry  products. 

New  Jersey.  John  W.  Wilkinson. 

December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5%  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for  the 
month  of  December,  1944,  are  as  follow: 

...  Per  100  lbs.  Per  qt. 

♦Lehigh  Valley  Coop . $3.98  .0846 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Coop.,  Inc.  3.95  .084 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  3.865  .0821 

Bovina  Center  Coop .  3.57  .0759 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc...  3.55  .0755 

Del.  Co.  Farmers  Coop _  3.545  .0754 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Coop .  3.52  .0748 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Coop _  3.52  .0748 

Buffalo  Unity  Coop .  3.52  .0748 

Grand  View  Dairies .  3.52  .0748 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.52  .0748 

Roselake  Dairies  .  3.52  .0748 

Cohocton  Creameries  _  3.52  .0748 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.51  .0746 

Conesus  Prod.  Coop .  3.46  .0726 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.41  .0725 

Four  County  Creameries. .  3.38  .0719 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and 
the  actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to 
others.  The  Market  Administrators’  prices 
are;  New  York  $3.52,  Rochester  $3.53,  and 
Buffalo  $3.37. 

*Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  more  than  $3.47,  and  51  cents  is  held 
in  reserve. _ 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Othtr  Advertisements  of  Sabscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  95, 

BIG  INCOME;  180  level  acres,  village  main  road; 

bungalow,  improvements;  poultry  house;  Grade  A 
bam,  silo;  other  buildings;  38  cattle,  4  horses; 
tractor,  milker,  cooler,  machinery,  1,000  bushel  oats; 
lOO  ton  alfalfa;  $16,000.  Square  Deal  Agency,  143 
Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

EOH  SALE — Dude  ranch  or  camp,  57  acres;  small 

house,  big  barn,  meadows  and  upland,  trees,  rocks, 
views;  60  miles  New  York  City;  price  $8,500;  cash  or 
terms.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 

FARMS  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  are  still  the  best,  as 

well  as  business  propositions.  Hauenstein,  Lincoln, 
Pa. _ 

WANTED — Two  or  three  acres,  small  house,  about  40 

miles  from  N.  Y.  C.,  preferably  N.  Y.  State  or  Con¬ 
necticut.  Please  send  full  details,  William  V.  Camp- 
bell,  1960  E.  Tremont  ave.,  Broni  (62),  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED — Five  acres,  small  house.  Improvements,  on 
good  highway,  within  90  miles  from  New  York  City, 
about  $4000.  BOX  1058,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  by  elderly  couple,  buy  or  rent  general  truck 
about  10  acres,  part  wood,  electric,  lOO  miles  N.  Y. 
or  N.  J. ;  reasonable;  full  particulars,  price,  first  let- 
ter.  BOX  1062,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WILDFLOWBR  honey,  5  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 

ORANGE  blossom  honey,  Florida,  rich,  delicious, 
liquid,  10-lb.  tin,  $3.00;  6  tins,  $16.00;  glass  six 
5^-lbs.,  $8.25,  not  prepaid.  H.  W.  Merrill,  Merrick 
Road,  Massapequa,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Jersey  blossom  thyme  brand,  a  blend  of 
clover  and  many  other  blossoms;  5-lb.,  third  zone. 
$1.35.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

PCRE  dark  buckwheat  goldenrod  honey,  far  below  OP\ 

prices;  send  for  new  price  before  you  buy.  Wilson's 
Honey.  Dundee,  New  York. 

PURE  dark  buckwheat  honey  at  bargain  prices;  send 
for  price  list.  Seneca  Apiaries,  Starkey,  N.  Y. 
PURE  maple  (leaf  and  rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes* 
about  11  to  pound,  $1,  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee.  Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Fancy  light  clover  or  fall-flower.  Prom 
apiary  to  you  5  lb.  jar  $1.50;  postpaid  to  third  zone. 
Case  of  6-5  lb.  jars  $6.65  by  express  not  prepaid. 
Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lb.  pail  Wiidflower  Blended;  $1  plus  pp 

16  cents  1  and  2  zones,  22c  3rd  zones.  E.  G.  Cornwell, 
Mansfield.  Pa. _ 

DCELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tan¬ 

gerines.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  James  Kimber. 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 

HONEY — Heavy-bodied,  quality  Honey  with  the  de¬ 

lightful  taste  of  the  fragrant  Buckwheat  blossoms; 
60  lbs.  $9.00.  Greulick  &  Son,  Scotia,  New  York 

DRIED  apples  or  apple  snitz;  3  lbs.,  $3.75;  parcel 

post  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dlllsburg,  Pa. _ 

INDIAN  River  fruit;  exceptionally  good;  per  bushel, 

express  prepaid;  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.20; 
Duncan  grapefruit  (seeds,  equally  good).  $3.80;  half 
oranges,  quarter  Marsh  seedless,  quarter  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit,  $4.40;  oranges,  $4.60;  Temple  oranges  (orange- 
tangerine  cross),  $5.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 

HONEY'  clover  and  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.50,  post 
paid;  buckwheat,  60-pound  can,  $9.  H.  J.  Greu- 
lick  &  Son.  Scotia.  N.  Y. 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  $2.85  bushel;  grapefruit, 
$2.50;  mixed,  $2.65;  not  prepaid.  A  Shaw.  1012 
I5th  St.,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

“lnrpee’s_ 
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^  a  6ne  garden  you 
can  have  with  Burp.ee  seeds, 
we*ll  send  these  5  fuU-size  mmm 

lOc'Packets-'Marglobe  Tomato, 
Rapids  Loaf  Lettuce,  Crosby  Eg 
Beet,  Chantenay  Carrot,  Scarlel 

Radish— al!  5Fkts.  postpaid  for 
only  lOe.  Send  dime  today! 

Burpee  Catalog  Free- all  best 
iFlowers,  Vegetable^  the  lead 
ing  American  Seed  Catalog. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  — = 

Q82  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32 

^ I  r~l  Burpee  Vegetable  Sei 

^  ' — '  I"®*  70SO)  postpaid,  ^closed  is 


tfame- 


SU  orR.D _ 


■ 

— - - 1 

^P.O.dkSiate .  ■ 

Q  Sond  Burpee's  Seed  Catsleg  FREE.  * 


WHAT  TO  DO  BEFORE 
YOUR  CHICKS  ARRIVE 


Simple  Steps  to  Chick  Raising  Success 


1  ORDER  CHICKS  EARLY.  To  get  the  good 
chicks  you  want,  when  you  want  them, 
place  your  order  early.  Also  order  your 
Chick  Starter  well  in  advance. 


2  MOVE  BROODER  HOUSE.  Pick  a  well- 
drained  spot — clean  ground  with  good 
sod,  preferably  where  no  chicks  have 
been  raised  for  2  years.  Move  brooder 
house  several  days  before  chicks  arrive. 


3  CLEAN  BROODER  HOUSE.  Scrape, 
sweep  and  scrub  the  floor  and  walls  at 
least  2  weeks  before  chicks  arrive.  Use 
hot  lye  water.  Then  thoroughly  clean 
and  disinfect  feeders,  fountains  and 
other  brooder  equipment. 


4  CHECK  EQUIPMENT.  Be  sure  stove  and 
other  equipment  is  sound  and  in  order. 
Start  stove  several  days  before  chicks 
arrive  to  warm  and  dry  out  the  house. 
Keep  temperature  at  90°  to  95°  the 
first  few  days  chicks  are  in  it. 


J  LISTEN  TO  THESE  TIMELY  TIPS.  Hear 
f  Med  Maxwell  on  the  Wayne  “Victory 
Farmers”  Radio  Program.  He  gives 
many  suggestions  for  starting  and 
growing  chicks.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  on  popular  farm  stations. 


5  USE  DEEP  LITTER.  After  floor  is  dry, 
spread  litter  at  least  2  inches  deep. 
Keep  covered  first  week  with  paper  or 
sacks  to  prevent  chicks  eating  litter. 
Add  fresh  litter  weekly  until  it  is  4  or 
5  inches  deep. 


SEE  YOUR  WAYNE  DEALER.  He  is 

trained  to  help  you  with  poultry  man¬ 
agement  and  feeding  problems.  Order 
Wayne  Chick  Starter  and  Wayne 
Flushing  Mash  early  so  as  to  have  these 
old  favorites  on  hand  when  your  chicks 
arrive. 


IT  pA'^'IS  to 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC  •  SERVICE  (DFRCES^«^F< 


CHICAGO 
FORT  WAYNE,  IND, 


PtEXANUTS — Buy  direct  from  farm,  roast  them  your¬ 
self;  10  pounds,  $2.75;  50  pounds.  $10.00;  100 
pounds,  $17.50,  sacked  f.  o.  b.  farm.  J.  P.  Council! 
Co.,  Franklin,  Ya. _ 

DFLICIOUS  clover  honey.  5  lbs.  post  paid  to  third 

zone.  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.80.  Garden  Gold  Apiaries. 
Vest  Bloomfield.  N.  Y. _ ' 

CHOICE  clover  honey.  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  buckwheat,  $1.40, 
^  PMt  paid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 

CLOVER,  wiidflower  honey  in  5-lb.  pails.  $1.30,  post 

paid  third  zone.  Six  5-lb.  jars.  $6.50  here.  George 
Arp.  Catskill.  N.  Y. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD  ' 

CONVALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 

diabetic  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  Y'ork;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  Box 
8086,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses ;  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  board,  town  or  country. 

Rox  1016,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

IF  Y’OU  wish  Summer  Boarders  and  can  meet  require¬ 

ments;  comfortable  beds,  wholesome  food.  Indoor  bath 
room  facilities,  references.  Write  for  information. 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway  New  Y'ork  city, 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

WANTED — Battery  wind  charger.  G.  Colte,  Hampton, 

Conn. _ 

WANTED — Alfalfa,  mixed  hay  and  straw.  Stoneacres 

Farms,  Princeton.  N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE — J.  I.  Case  Model  "SC”  tractor  on  rub¬ 
ber,  fully  equipped,  including  two  row  cultivator. 
J.  1.  Case  Model  "G,”  six-foot  cut  combine  on  rubber, 
with  own  motor;  equipment  in  excellent  condition;  new 
this  season.  Stoneacres  Farms,-  Princeton.  New  Jersey. 

BOOT  masses  of  cinnamon  fern,  commonly  called 

.orchid  peat  or  Osmunda  fibre,  in  large  quantities  of 
brown  material;  free  from  dirt  and  root  cores;  we  pay 
good  prices  and  furnish  bags.  Write  Lager  &  Hur- 
rell,  426  Morris  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


WANOIED — Automatic  electric  light  plant;  Koehler 
preferred;  1,500-watt,  more  or  less,  llO  volt,  60 
cycle;  must  be  like  new  and  cost  less  than  $250. 
The  Perfectoloid  Co.,  Bellmore,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Automatic  egg  grader,  capacity  4  sizes. 

Wm.  M,  Jayne,  N.  Maple  ave..  Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

WANTED — One  Cal  35  Remington  Pump  gun  in  good 

condition;  Model  141;  price  must  be  reasonable.  H. 
Steenhusen,  East  Patchogue,  L.  I. _ 

WANTED — Crawler  tractor,  any  condition,  need  not 

be  in  running  order.  .State  model  and  price. 
Box  1005,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WAN’TED — Used  Singer  family  sewing  machine;  drop- 

head;  any  condition.  If  reasonable;  mention  price. 
Williams,  Box  49.  Sta.  ''W,"  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

WANTED — 3  or  4-foot  sickle  bar  mowing  attachment 
and  3-foot  spike  tooth  harrow  attachment  for  Stan¬ 
dard  Twin  or  Viking  Twin  tractor.  Advise  condition 
and  price.  Frank  A,  Calderone,  Westbury,  Long  Island. 

WANTED — Scotch  Chain  Harrow,  two-horse  sire  if 
possible.  Write  Edward  Drake,  Last  Chance  Ranch, 
Lake  Placid,  New  York. _ 

WANTED — Corn  planter,  corn  sheller,  side  delivery 
rake,  grain  drill,  manure  spreader.  Schuyler  Meyer, 
West  Main  st.,  Huntington.  Long  Island. _ 

WANTED — Small  power  cross-cut  saw.  R.  Martin. 
Vineyard  Haven,  Ytass. _ 

wanted — lOOO  or  more  locust  or  cedar  posts.  Send 

full  particulars  to  Berol  Lodge,  Inc.,  710  East  14th 
st..  New  Y'ork  City  9. 


BAND  instruments  wanted,  trumpet,  trombone, 

tone.  French  horn,  clarinet,  saxophone;  also 
gun  and  rifle.  H.  F.  Tate.  North  Wales.  Pa 


bari- 

shot- 


FOR  Sale — Petersime  model  4  electric  incubator,  good 

condition,  John  Wooff,  Central  Valley.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  110-volt  A.  C.  automatic  electric  plant* 

also  Rototiller,  Gravely  or  similar  tractor  with  all 
implements.  Thomas  Crooks,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Accordion  and  saxophone;  write  age,  make, 

condition,  price.  Simms,  Wanvick.  N.  Y. 


BICYCLE,  coaster  brake,  stand,  carrier,  wire  basket, 

wheels,  electric  shaver,  electric  radio,  old  shotgun; 
sell  or  trade.  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
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Bag  Balm  is  designed  for  use  on  ten¬ 
der  tissues.  It  is  made  for  easy,  effec¬ 
tive  massage  of  Caked  Bag  and  to 
allay  irritations  and  promote  prompt 
healing  of  any  superficial  injury  to 
teats  or  udder.  Being  LOADED 
WITH  LANOLIN,  Bag  Balm  acts 
quickly,  stimulates  circulation,  speeds 
up  the  healing  process . . ,  often  clears 
up,  between  milkings,  conditions  that 
make  cows  nervous  or  cause  “holding 
up"  of  milk. 

Being  of  just-right  consistency.  Bag 


Balm  will  spread  evenly,  will  not  too 
easily  rub  off;  keeps  its  antiseptic 
action  in  contact  longer.  For  cuts, 
cracks,  chaps,  wire  snags  and  common 
hurts  apply  Bag  Balm  at  once.  It  is 
the  one  heal-promoting  ointment  that 
gives  results  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 
The  large  10-ounce  package  is  still 
only  60fi  at  drug,  feed  and  general 
stores.  Avoid  disappointment  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  genuine  Bag  Balm. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonvilla,  Varmonf 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  have  just  received  the  $10  that  you 
collected  for  me  and  appreciate  it  more 
than  words  can  tell.  This  makes  the 
third  time  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
proved  to  be  a  friend  in  need.  Believe 
me,  your  praises  are  sung  among  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  We 
have  been  subscribers  for  fifteen  years 
and  I  always  say  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  the  only  paper  that  consist¬ 
ently  and  unpolitically  fights  for  the 
farmer.  I  have  taken  most  of  them, 
and  I  know.  We  thank  you  and  wish 
you  many  more  years  to  carry  on. 

New  York.  t.  h. 

Well,  you  have  done  it  again.  Check 
for  the  full  amount,  $36.80,  was  re¬ 
ceived.  I  am  sure  it  was  only  through 
your  efforts  that  the  payment  was  se¬ 
cured.  I  had  given  up  trying  and 
thought  of  your  paper  and  the  good 
work  you  had  done  for  others.  It  was 
worth  the  try,  and  I  thank  you.  I  will 
always  be  a  booster  for  your  paper. 
Enclosed  is  $1  for  subscription. 

New  York.  e.  a.  c. 

Such  cordial  letters  hearten  us  and 
strengthen  our  purpose  to  serve  our 
readers  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  If 
we  can  save  our  readers  from  loss,  ad¬ 
just  disputed  differences  and  obtain 
payment  of  outstanding  accounts,  it  is 
worth  all  the  time  and  expense  we  put 
in  the  work,  and  the  confidence  of  our 
friends  is  the  best  tribute  we  can  have 
— and,  of  course,  the  subscriptions  are 
welcome. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  right  address  of 
Who’s  Who  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
I  understand  it  was  307  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York.  Foolishly,  I  sent  them  $10 
for  a  volume  of  their  Who’s  Who  after 
they  had  sent  me  a  proof  of  informa¬ 
tion  I  had  given  them,  but  I  have  failed 
to  receive  the  book.  Will  appreciate 
what  information  you  can  give  me. 

New  Jersey.  h.  z. 

There  is  no  known  address  for  this 
concern  now.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  declared  the  business  of 
Who’s  Who  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
fraudulent,  and  all  mail  is  returned  to 
the  senders.  A  large  portion  of  the 
mail  and  remittances  were  no  doubt  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  company  before  the  fraud 
order  was  issued,  and  they  are  lost  to 
the  senders.  We  suggest  keeping  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  this  napie  and  scheme  so  you 
will  not  get  caught  in  the  proposition  if 
it  comes  up  again.  They  agreed  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  book  of  poetry  and  a  biographi¬ 
cal  list  of  the  names  of  poets  and  writ¬ 
ers  similar  to  the  well  known  Who’s 
Who  in  America.  A  poem  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  party  who  sent  $10  for 
the  book.  You  may  be  sure  no  poem 
would  be  included  if  you  did  not  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  book.  Complaints  began 
rolling  in,  and  the  investigation  revealed 
that  it  was  a  scheme  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  schemers.  The 
fraud  order  was  the  final  result. 

Bogus  subscription  agents  are  out  in 
the  field,  and  we  urge  caution.  B. 
Crawford,  F.  Ephland,  Robert  L.  Nal- 
ley  and  George  W.  Siar  are  known  to 
have  solicited  orders,  collected  money 
and  never  turned  in  the  orders.  S. 
Brown,  using  aliases  of  D.  Fisher,  Jack 
M.  Fisher,  J.  Clark  and  J.  Adams,  issued 
fake  receipts.  He  has  been  apprehend¬ 
ed  and  fined  $40.  But  he  may  break 
out  again.  Max  Weinberg,  with  aliases 
of  Milton  Aaron,  Adrian  Harris  and 
Joe  Gould,  has  been  given  a  year  at 
hard  labor  for  his  peculations  in  New 
Jersey  sections.  A.  Wilken,  alias  A.  P. 
Reynolds,  A.  R.  Richardson,  A.  K.  Se¬ 
renas  and  A.  R.  Serenkas,  worked  in 
Connecticut,  and  he  is  now  under  arrest 

We  appreciate  your  effort  in  regard 
to  the  stocks  which  we  thought  were 
not  as  valuable  as  the  paper  they  were 
written  on,  and  I  think  that  your  report 
verifies  our  opinion.  We  have  been  a 
reader  of  your  paper  for  twelve  years 
and  the  Publisher’s  Desk  page  is  yery 
valuable.  Last  winter  we  sold  a  litter 
of  puppies  that  we  were  going  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  after  finding  an  “ad”  in  your 
paper.  R-  h.  m. 

New  York. 

We  are  reluctant  to  give  information 
on  investments.  At  one  period  stock 
was  being  issued  for  almost  everything 
•and  many  of  the  promotions  were  with¬ 
out  merit  and  some  were  but  the  fanci¬ 
ful  idea  of  a  promoter,  whose  office  was 
only  in  his  hat.  There  may  be  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  stock  offerings  and  we  urge 
our  readers  to  use  caution  about  put¬ 
ting  up  money,  and  make  rigid  inves¬ 
tigation  before  parting  with  one  penny 
of  their  hard-earned  savings. 

I  bought  plants  from  Harrison’s  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Berlin,  Md.  They  arrived  all  dried 
up  and  I  advised  them  and  never  had 
a  reply.  I  thought  there  ought  to  be 
some  adjustment  and  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  they  ignore  my  letters. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  w. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries  is  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  concern  and  have  enjoyed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation  for  many  years.  The 
last  season,  however,  we  had  many 
complaints  similar  to  the  above  and  the 
present  management  ignored  all  letters 
and  neglected  to  make  adjustment.  The 
season  is  here  for  placing  orders  for 
nursery  stock,  and  we  put  the  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  record  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  contemplate  ordering 
stock  from  this  concern. 


INSIST  ON 


Qofi 


QiM 

TO  PROMOTE 


10  OUNCES  60< 


RAPID  HEALING 


THE  ANSWER 


LIME 

SPREADING 

ATTACHMENT 


Inexpensive,  readily  tnsfolled. 
^uips  NEW  IDEA  Spreader 
for  applying  agricultural 
limestone.  Secures  excellent 
distribution  with  a  minimum 
of  onnoying  dust  and  waste. 


New  Idea 

P  R  E  A  D  E  R  s 


Every  farmer  perpetually  faces  the 
problem  of  maintaining  soil  fertility. 
Science  has  discovered  nothing  for  this 
purpose  that  excells  properly  handled 
manure  in  low  cost  and  effectiveness. 
Where  manure  is  available#  a  NEW 
IDEA  Spreader  is  sure  to  be  a  sound 
investment.  No  farm  machines  possess 
a  better  reputation  than  NEW  IDEA. 
No  other  spreaders  last  longer,  shred 
more  thoroughly,  pulverize  more  finely 
or  distribute  more  evenly.  None  retain 
their  efficiency  for  more  years. 


FREE  BOOK 

"If  Your  Soil 
Could  Talk  to 
You."  Gives 
facts  on  get¬ 
ting  most  out 
of  manure.  Ask 
your  dealer  for 
It,  or  write. 


Two-wheel  spreaders  for 
large  and  small  tractors. 
Four-wheel  spreader  for  team 
or  tractor.  Supplies  still  limit¬ 
ed.  See  your  NEW  IDEA 
dealer  soon.  Ask  for  free 
folders  •—  or  write  factory, 
Coldwater.  Ohio. 


NEW  IDEA 
Haying  Machines 


New  Idea,  inc. 


Factories:  COLDWATER,  OHIO  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


EASTERN:  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  248  W.  Jefferson. 
PACIFIC  COAST:  Rudiger-Long  Co..  Distrs.. 
Dairy  Equip.  Div.,  2238  Son  Pablo,  Oakland.  Calif. 
CANADA:  Mossey-Horris  Co..  Toronto,  Ont. 


You  can’t  improve  on  Nature’s  way 
of  doing  things;  but  the  Rite-Way 
Milker  has  been  perfected  to  a  point 
where  it  closely  duplicates  the  nurs¬ 
ing  action  of  the  calf,  and  is  equally 
pleasing  to  the  cow.  This  correct 
milking  action  results  from  unified 
action  of  massaging,  tapered  Z»/?4- 
tions,  balanced-stroke,  springless 
Pulsator  and  Rite-Way  Vacuum 
Pump  (Automatic  lubrication)-— all 
exclusive  features.  <  ^ 

Sold  at  a  popular  price.  Economical  to 
operate,  Rite-Way  Milker  has  no  equal  for 
dependable,  fast  milking  and  reliability. 

Write  lis  for  name  of  nearby  dealer;  for 
prices  and  pump  exchange  proposition. 
Also  for  descriptive  matter  and  dairy  helps. 
FREE  on  request. 

Rubber  Replacements  promptly  avail- 
^  able  for  all  standard  makes  of  milkers.  ‘ 

RITE-WAYr  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1241-49  Belmont  Avenue  1  Dept.  R 

'  '  CHICAGO  13.  ILL. 


AMAZING 


„e»TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PlECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY ! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  te  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and.  Is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick- Deering.  Sears,  Empire.  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  IMAES,  942  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEEI 

You  may  r  e. 
tui'n  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  aud 
get  a  H  y  o  u  r 
money  back. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Moderu  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-openine”  revelation  in  eeniible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  now  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  out.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  HAND 

for  your  Haying 


IRELAND  Farm  HOIST 

Replaces  tractor  or  team 
for  unloading.  Saves  half 
your  time.  2  H,  P.  motor 
or  tractor  pulley  lifts  up  - 
to  H  ton  40  feet  per  minute. 

Limited  production ...  order 
now.  See  your  DEALER  or 
write  for  full  information. 

eCNNETT-IREUNP,  «5  Boyd  Street,  Norwich,  M.  V. 


t 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  -not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  sin¬ 
gle  or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Itoute  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y, _ 

HOUSEKEEPEB — Young  woman;  no  laundry;  nice 
home;  two  in  family;  New  Y'ork  City;  give  age, 
weight,  experience.  Box  9168,  Bural  New-Yorker. 
MILKEBS — DeLavai  machines ;  60  cows,  tSree  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  par- 
tieulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 
ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession ;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

POBTEBS  and  cleaners;  $30  per  week,  plus  1%-time 
over  40  hours;  lots  of  overtime;  sick  benefits,  paid 
holidays  and  vacations;  day  or  night  work.  John 
Beber  Baking  Corporation,  521  West  47th  St.,  New 
York  City. _ 

BEE  MAN ;  to  assist  in  extracted  honey  production ; 

1,000  colonies;  state  age,  size,  habits,  experience 
and  salary  e.xpected ;  season  April  to  November;  board 
and  room  furnished.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 
ATTENDANT  NX’BSING;  free  training  with  pay  for 
career  as  Licensed  Attendant  Nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Apply  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline 
46.  Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  dairy  farm- 
ing;  want  references.  Box  26,  Verona.  New  .Tersey. 
SINGLE  poultryman  wanted,  to  feed  6,000  broilers, 
on  Long  Island  farm ;  $90,  meals  and  quarters 
monthly  to  start;  rapid  advancement  if  warranted. 
Write  full  qualifications  first  letter.  Seaver  Farm, 
Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Honest, “•  middle-aged  housekeeper;  one  in 
family.  P.  0.  Box  604,  Summit,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — Expert  Caponizers ;  experieffeed  brooder- 
men;  hatchery  helpers;  fine  environment;  steady 
work,  unlimited  opportunities,  good  pay.  W’rite  full 
particulars  to  Personnel  Manager,  Connecticut  Valley 
Farms,  716-D,  Burnside,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. _ 

MEN  WANTED — Married  or  single,  for  poultry  farm; 

modern  house  for  married  man.  Write  age,  height, 
weight  and  wages  expected.  Box  305,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

WOBKING  farm  manager;  100  acres;  L.  I.;  machine 
operated;  no  livestock;  modem  house;  wife  to  run 
stand  in  summer;  good  wages,  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 
9465',  care  Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MABBIED  dairy  farmer,  experienced,  with  help,  to 
operate  50-cow  farm  on  wage-share  basis.  Box  9500, 
Bural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

FAMILY  MAN  or  single  man  for  dairy  cattle  farm; 

good  location ;  nice  home,  good  pay.  I.  Katz, 
Hottsville,  Long  Island. _ 

SINGLE  citizens,  to  work  on  institution  farm;  48-hour 

week;  pay  weekly;  no  milking;  vacations  with  pay; 
sick  care;  $900  with  board,  single  room  and  laundry. 
B.  L.  Whitney,  Head  Parmer,  Box  288,  Westborough, 
Massachusetts. _ _ _ 

APPLE  orchard  manager.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  fully 

experienced  for  permanent  position ;  house  privileges 
and  generous  salary,  plus  participation  in  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan ;  give  qualifications  and  references  in  letter. 
Box  9556.  Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

INTELLIGENT,  dependable  man  for  poultry  farm ; 

able  to  take  care  of  2,500-3,500  hens  and  help  with 
hatchery  work;  good  opportunity  and  good  wages  to 
right  man.  Write  full  particulars  or  come  for  inter- 
view.  Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Cuddebackville.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work;  $125 

per  month  and  privileges;  bonus  of  $120  at  the  end 
of  year.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. _ 

CABETAKEB  for  farm  home ;  responsible  active  man, 
capable  handling  all  details;  full  or  part  time  work 
or  opportunity  to  make  part  of  living  on  premises  of 
ferlng  facilities  for  same.  Box  9566,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

GENEBAI,  utility  man,  April  1 ;  experienced  farming, 
gardening,  repairs;  drive  car,  tractor;  separate  fur¬ 
nished  quarters,  light,  heat,  eggs  and  milk ;  monthly 
wage;  permanent  job;  ideal  location  North  Jersey;  full 
particulars.  Write  Box  129,  159  E.  34th  St.,  New 
York  16. _ 

WABD  ATTEND.\NTS— Men  and  women,  over  18 

years  old;  salary  $1,300-$1.700  per  year,  plus  war 
emergency  Increase;  maintenance  in  institution  de¬ 
ducted;  vacations  with  pay;  work  considered  essential; 
overtime  at  Increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  New  York. _ _ 

W.'VNTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  plain  cook¬ 

ing,  first  floor  work;  no  laundry;  Christian  family, 
with  good  home  accommodations  where  a  desirable 
person  is  appreciated;  please  give  particulars.  Mn. 
11.  L.  Wyatt.  232  Oxford  Boad,  New  Boohelle,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  2-5687,  _ _ 

EXPEBIENCED  single  man  of  good  character  to  op¬ 
erate  dairy  farm  in  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.,  for 
women  owners;  good  wages  to  a  capable  man.  Box 
9788,  Bural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED— Man,  single,  middle  age:  reliable,  for  odd 

jobs  inside  and  outside;  permanent  employment. 
St.  Mary's  ^lanor.  So.  Langhome,  Fa. _ 

MA.N-BOY,  mother  and  son,  or  married  couple:  reli¬ 

able;  on  modern  essential  dairy  farm;  permanent: 
experienced  desired,  inexperienced  considered;  modem 
home,  good  l)oard.  Write  full  details  Leo  atson, 
Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. _ _ 

COOKS,  Couples,  farmers,  cook-generals,  maids,  house¬ 

keepers.  waitresses,  nurses.  Help  all  kinds.  Barton 
Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington.  Mass. _ _ 

WORKING  JIANAGEU,  for  Duchess  County  dairy. 

New  house;  good  prospects.  BOX  1012,  Bural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

CO.MFANION-Housekeepcr  for  elderly  woman  with 

grown  daughter  who  goes  to  business.  Small  apart¬ 
ment.  No  laundry:  own  bedroom.  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y. 
Box  1007,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

HOrsEKI'a'lFER.  motherless  home  South  N.  J.  near 

seashore:  two  children,  school  age;  small  farm  with 
modem  convenience.  Box  1009,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER— Competent  to  handle  Dairy  Fami  with  65 

to  100  milkers  and  young  stock.  Modern  equipment, 
good  house  and  salary.  Box  1010,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WA.NTED — Woman,  general  housework;  or  Alan  and 

Wife,  man  general  work.  Family  three  adults. 
Modam  home,  forty  miles  north  of  Etiea.  Standard 
Supply  Co..  Otter  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— Women,  men  attendants,  State  Institution 

mental  defectives.  II.  S.  citizens  or  have  first  papers. 
Ages  18-60;  $81.  month  and  maintenance:  eight -hour 
day.  Availibility  eertlflcate  required  if  employed  essen¬ 
tial  industry.  Write  Director  Letehworth  Village. 
Thiells,  New  York. _ _ 

NEEDED  at  once — Man  to  care  for  swine,  $1,140  with 
board,  single  room  and  laundry.  Sixty  dollar  raise 
every  six  months  to  $1,520.  Apply  in  person  to  Mr. 
Whitney,  Westborough  State  Hospital,  Westborough, 
Mass. _ 

WANTED — Truck  and  tractor  drivers  on  large  farm. 
Coy,  Inc.,  Kent,  N.  Y. _ 

HOFSEWORKEB — Pleasant  home;  private  room  and 
bath;  liberal  time  off;  small  family;  $125.  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Runes.  315  W.  98th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED — Farmer  (married).  For  estate  work.  Must 
understand  use  of  tractor,  care  of  cows,  saddle 
horses.  Modern  house  provided.  Permanent.  Tipper 
Westchester.  Salary  $125  monthly.  Write  giving  full 
information.  Box  1001.  Bural  New-Yorker. 


_ NOTICE _ 

Because  of  the  paper  shortage,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  department.  No  advertise¬ 
ments  containing  more  than  40  words, 
including  name  and  address,  will  be 
accepted  for  future  issues. _ 

STATE  jobs;  N.  Y.  State  Training  School  for  Girls; 

Hudson  assistant  housemotliers,  under  60,  for  girls 
12  to  16  years:  $1500,  plus  wartime  bonus;  good  char¬ 
acter,  health.  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  112 
State,  Albany.  Miss  Perry.  (Essential  workers  need 
release. ) _ 

FARMER — Married,  to  assist  in  developing  and 
working  diversified  46-acre  J^ng  Island  farm.  Agri¬ 
cultural  school  training,  experienced  cows,  poultry. 
Permanent  position  for  energetic,  honest  individual  with 
good  references.  Salary,  house,  fuel,  light,  privileges. 
Box  1000,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CAIABLE  Girl  or  Woman,  with  daughter  over  14,  for 
beautiful  modem  country  farm  home  in  New  Jersey, 
50  miles  from  New  York  City,  General  housework  and 
cooking.  Own  2  rooms  in  house.  Excellent  salary;  very 
pleasant  family.  Box  1002,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.VNTED  Woman  for  general  housework;  one  able  to 
do  plain  cooking.  Box  1003,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Helper  in  Cottage  for  small  children.  Will 
consider  mother  with  child.  Box  1004,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  Alan,  for  small  country  place;  may 

be  inexperienced  but  reliable  and  willing.  Room  and 
board  and  $65  per  month.  A’illage  and  Church  1  mile. 
Creed  and  color  rsepected.  Schnader,  BFD  No.  2, 
Colchester,  Conn. _ 

AVANTED — General  houseworker,  plain  cooking;  fond 

of  children;  girls  7  and  12  years;  in  woman  physi- 
cian’s  home.  Dr.  Zarr,  21  Lake  ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

CAtPABLE  farm  and  poultry  man,  good  wages  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  Call  Dr.  Gitlin,  178-01  90th  ave., 
Jamaica,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  Tel.  RE  9-0642. _ 

AIAN  for  dairy,  no  outside  work ;  day  off  every  other 
week.  Coy,  Inc..  Kent,  N.  Y. _ 

LAVNDERER,  experienced  woman  (no  washing)  ;  start¬ 
ing  salary  $1200  per  annum,  plus  10  per  cent  emer¬ 
gency  allowance:  permanent,  with  vacation,  sick  leave, 
pension  privileges.  C.  W.  Areson,  superintendent. 
State  School,  Industry,  N.  Y.  _ 

STATE  jobs;  N.  Y.  State  Training  School  for  Boys, 
Warwick;  married  couples  for  cottage  supervision: 
salary  $3100,  bonus;  boys’  supervisors,  $1800,  bonus: 
good  character,  health,  under  60;  State  Dept,  of  Social 
Welfare,  112  State,  Albany.  Miss  Perry.  (Essential 
workers  need  release.) _ 

HOUSEWORKER;  permanent  position;  six-room  mod¬ 
em  home  on  grounds:  year-roqnd  mountain  resort;  20 
miles  from  Poughkeepsie;  nurse  employed  for  two 
children:  very  little  cooking;  separate  maintenance; 
ample  free  time;  must  like  country.  Box  129,  Alohonk 
Lake,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

HERDSAIAN,'  married,  wanted  for  Ayrshire  herd  and 
general  farm  work;  top  salary,  usual  perquisites;  ex¬ 
cellent  house  and  location ;  New  York  State ;  unusual 
opportunity  for  expert  herdsman  and  farmer;  college 
graduate  preferred;  give  detailed  qualifications,  salary 
expected.  BOX  1019,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TWO  cheerful  folks,  neat  and  willing,  who  want  to  be 
together,  care  for  country  home,  including  plain 
cooking;  New  York  29  miles;  Greenwich,  four  miles; 
attractive  adjoining  rooms,  bath;  wages  to  keep  you 
happy;  write  completely.  BOX  1021,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED — Competent  man  to  take  full  management 

of  large  Virginia  farm;  must  have  business  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  as  well  as  complete  farming  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience;  permanent  position  and  good 
salary  for  the  right  man.  BOX  1025,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COUPLE-,  no  children;  must  have  car;  man  gardener 
and  caretaker;  wife  some  light  housework;  separate 
bungalow,  heat,  light,  telephone;  near  Boston.  BOX 
1027,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle  aged,  non-defense,  guaranteed  post¬ 
war  employment:  man  handy  with  tools;  occasional 
driving;  woman  part-time  housework,  furnished  apart¬ 
ment;  all  utilities;  Bendix  laundry,  garden  privileges; 
$150  monthly  to  start;  references;  New  York;  inter¬ 
view.  BOX  1031,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper;  young  woman,  near  New  York 

City;  when  war  ends  thousands  will  be  looking  for 
jobs;  opportunity  is  now;  nice  home,  high  wages;  no 
laundry:  two  in  family.  Write  age,  weight,  national- 
ily.  Box  1035’,  Rural  New-A'orker, _ 

WANTED — For  general  housework  for  family  of  two; 

no  laundry;  in  small  convenient  house  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J. ;  near  bus  line  to  New  Y’ork;  excellent 
wages  and  vacation  with  pay;  please  write  full  par- 
ticiilars.  BOX  1034,  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

RESI’ONSIBLE  woman  to  run  small  boarding  kennel; 

■permanent:  pleasant  country  home;  couple  or  mother 
and  child  considered.  BOX  1035,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Aliddle  aged  farm  couple  without  children; 

experienced  poultry,  eggs,  feed  crops,  tractor  equip¬ 
ment;  take  charge,  work  farm;  location  Northeastern 
Pennsiylvania :  state  age,  experience,  salary  expected, 
references  first  letter.  BOX  1036,  Rural  New-Y’orker, 

'A'ANTED — High  school  girl,  light  duties  as  moth¬ 

er’s  helper  while  attending  school;  good  home,  own 
room  and  bath;  pleasant  surroundings;  young  family. 
BOX  1037.  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COl'PLE,  operate  as  own,  view  to  future  ownership,' 

100-acre  farm,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y. ;  one  mile 
village,  electricity,  running  water;  some  stock  and 
tools;  live  in  nicely  furnished  home;  woman  owner. 
BOX  1038,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSAIAN  for  90  registered  Holsteins.  45  milkers; 

wife  to  board  man;  excellent  house:  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bathroom:  bus  one  mile,  village  two  miles; 
wages  depend  on  experience  and  ability :  state  age, 
experience,  family,  rcferenee.s.  L.  AV.  Irish,  Valatie. 
N.  Y. _ _ _ [ 

AAANTED — Single  Graham  graduate  at  once;  medium 
sized  Central  New  Y’ork  dairy;  investigate.  BOX 
1039,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AAANTED^ — Housekeeper  under  50;  light  housework  in 
seven-room  modern  home  two  adults,  one  child;  own 
room,  bath;  good  wages;  no  cooking:  mother  takes 
charge  of  child ;  state  references.  AA’rite  Airs.  I. 
Kovitz,  51  Chrystie  St..  New  Y'ork  City. _ 

$150  a  month  and  good  home  for  single  man  on  mod¬ 
em  farm  developing  pure-bred  Guernsey  herd;  must 
be  clean,  conscientious;  no  drunks  or  loafers;  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  advSneementc;  draft  deferment  pos- 
sil»be.  Gus  Rivers,  dairy  manager.  Alelody  AleadovVs, 
Springville,  N,  Y’. _ 

HEI.P  wanted;  two  middle  aged  married  couples  at 
boys’  school  at  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  ;  couples  of  good  char¬ 
acter  with  no  children  in  the  family  are  eligible;  no 
previous  experience  necessary.  For  full  details  write 
to  Charles  F.  Johnson,  superintendent.  Kis-Lyn,  l*a. 
AA'OMAN  to  take  care  of  home  while  man  and  daugh¬ 
ter  are  working ;  w  ill  have  plenty  of  spare  time  for 
herself;  Saturd.ays  off;  $10  weekly.  John  Gasko,  R.  F, 
D.  2,  Alays  Landing,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE  wanted:  bachelor’s  AA'estchester  estate:  woman 
must  be  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  man  gardener 
and  handyman;  all-year  job;  references.  BOX  1052, 
Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

AIANAGER  wanted  for  120  acre  dairy  farm,  Scho¬ 
harie  county;  nice  house:  family  help  preferable; 
salary  or  shares;  it  satisfactory,  permanent  position 
for  reliable  man;  open  April  1.  BOX  1051,  Rural 
New-Y’orker. _ 

10  wood  cutters  wanted  to  work  on  pulpwood;  gasoline 
driven  chain;  saws  supplied;  long  tenn  position; 
highest  prices  paid.  BOX  1050.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 
AIAN  to  work  farm  on  shares:  money  making  chance. 
AA’rite  quickly,  BOX  1048,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

AA’ANTED — Alarrled  couple,  take  charge  small  Lang- 
watcr  strain  Guernsey  fann  in  Northern  New  Y’ork; 
man  have  charge  of  farm;  woman  help  with  housework; 
small  apartment  and  board  furnished;  small  family:  no 
w  ashing ;  best  living  conditions.  BOX  1053,  Rural 
New-Y’orker. _ 

AA' ANTED-— Experienced  single  dairy  farmer;  modem 
machinery;  farm  in  AA’estem  New  York;  $100  month 
and  board;  excellent  working  conditions;  references 
necessary.  AA'rite  BOX  1054,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PERAIANENT  housekeeper,  good  disposition,  depend¬ 
able:  pleasant  environment;  country  bus  and  train* 
three  in  family;  $100;  references.  BOX  1041.  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


AAiANTED — Single,  experienced  barn  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  AVrite  Brian-Boru  Farm, 
Box  48,  Harlingen.  N.  J. _ 

AVANTED — General  farmer,  preferably  with  some  or¬ 
chard  experience,  for  farm  in  Central  Jersey;  good 
salary,  bonus,  lmprove<l  cottage:  steady  work.  BOX 
1046,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Woman  farm  manager  for  woman’s  State 
institution  of  360  acres,  with  dairy,  piggery,  poul¬ 
try,  field  crops  and  truck;  excellent  opportunity  for 
experienced  woman.  BOX  1045,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Nurses’  helpers,  dining  room  workers, 
houseman,  relief  maid;  children’s  convalescent  home, 
30  miles  from  New  York;  no  experience  necessary;  sal- 
ary  and  full  maintenance.  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  married  farmer-herdsman  for  modem 
grassland  farm;  20  high  producing  registered  Hol¬ 
steins  and  young  stock;  .surge  milkers,  tractor  ma¬ 
chinery;  modernized  buildings;  house,  privileges  and 
$150  monthly  to  start.  Send  full  qualifications  to  Robin 
Farm,  Belchertown,  Alass. _ 

EXl’ERIENCED  worker,  capable  acting  as  foreman; 

also  general  fruit  farm  laborer;  modem  houses,  elec¬ 
tricity,  inside  toilets,  bath;  mile  from  village;  perma¬ 
nent  year-round  employment;  give  age,  number  chil¬ 
dren,  experience,  wages  expected,  M.  S.  Hazen, 
Atilton,  N.  Y.  _ 

AVANTED — AA'orking  manager  for  dairy  farm  near  New 
Alilford;  modem  house,  furnished;  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity;  two  other  men  in  help.  For  interview,  write 
letter,  giving  experience,  qualifications,  age,  married 
and  references.  AA’rite  Box  12.55,  Stamford,  Conn. 

AVANTED — Single  man,  crop  farmer,  65  acres  con¬ 
tour,  150  acres  pasture;  beef  cattle  farm;  pleasant 
living  conditions.  Write  E.  E.  Flannery,  Cockade 
Farms,  Darlington,  Md. _ 

UAPABLE,  kindly  woman  for  general  housework  and 

cooking  for  congenial  family  with  three  children; 
must  be  fond  of  country  and  children;  $1()0  a  month. 
Airs.  J.  R.  Coleman  Jr.,  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  plain  cook,  $60  month,  room  and  board.  Gray- 
lock  School  for  Little  Children,  1120  Constant  ave., 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Phone  1139. _ 

AA'ANTED — Housekeeper  for  farmhouse,  not  as  servant 

but  to  act  as  housewife;  educated  people,  adults  only, 
pleasant  surroundings;  near  Hartford,  Conn.  Wooster 
House,  Tariffville,  Conn.  Tel.  Simsbury  589-5. _ 

COUPLE,  gardener  and  general  houseworker,  small 

place;  two  in  family;  give  particulars.  BOX  1059, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GENERA!,  houseworker,  two  in  family;  state  nation- 

ality  and  experience.  BOX  1061,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AIAN,  experienced  or  wishing  to  learn,  assist  owner 

on  essential  sized  family  dairy  farm;  can  offer  in¬ 
teresting  work;  reasonable  hours  and  pay;  good  home 
and  living  conditions;  conveniences:  best  of  food,  de¬ 
cent  treatment  and  consideration.  BOX  1057,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

PARAIHAND  Wanted,  Long  Island  farm ;  man  who  can 
milk  seven  cows  and  do  general  farm  work;  must  be 
neat,  clean,  congenial;  good  quarters  and  food.  Write, 
giving  age,  salary,  experience  and  references,  BOX 
1032,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AAANTED — Single  man  for  doing  barn  work,  dry 
hand  milker  and  able  to  operate  De  Laval  machine ; 
$140  per  month,  room  and  laundry.  Apply  to  Lyle  E. 
Armstrong.  N.  J.  Agricultural  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick,  N.  .1.  _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOU.SEKEEPER;  J’ennsylvania  driver's  license:  small, 
modern  home,  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa. ;  salary  de¬ 
pending  on  responsibility:  references;  must  be  home¬ 
like.  AI.  S.,  care  Peterson,  6150  AA’oodbine  st.,  Brook- 
lyn  27,  N.  Y. _ _ ^ _ 

WANT  to  manage  farm  or  estate;  discharged  veteran, 

age  35;  10  yrs.  experience:  wife,  1  child.  Please 
state  salary  and  full  details,  first  letter.  AV.  Thordsen 
1‘hllmont,  New  York.  Phone  4881. _ 

AIIDDLE-AGED  single  man  wants  position  on  farm 

or  estate,  growing  vegetables  in  season.  Familiar 
all  hand  and  hand  tool  work.  Private  dwelling  and 
board  self.  AA’ould  consider  caretaker  position.  Box 
1011,  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ _ 

FARAl — Estate  superintendent,  married,  middle  aged, 

life  experience  farming,  gardening,  estate  upkeep, 
livestock.  Agriculture  and  Graham  graduate;  Southern 
New  Y’ork  preferred.  BOX  1020,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYALAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  wishes  en¬ 
gagement;  estate  preferred.  BOX  1022,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARAl  manager,  all  branches;  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  confidence  and  ability;  specializing  Guernseys; 
also  hogs  for  converting  into  smoked  pork  products 
that  are  different;  gainful  results.  BOX  1023,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

AIIDDLE  aged  man  desires  work  on  small  poultry 

farm:  single,  experienced;  references.  BOX  1026, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  with  the  experience,  energy  and  ex¬ 

ecutive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enterprise: 
life  experience  handling  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  and 
modern  f^^rming  operations;  capable,  efficient;  have 
initiative,  unquestionable  integrity;  married,  no  fam- 
ily.  Address  BOX  1029,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  farm  manager  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania;  experienced  dairy,  beef  cattle  and 
hogs  and  all  other  farm  operations;  state  salary  and 
privileges  first  letter.  BOX  1043,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

O.ARPENTER,  painter,  pipe  fitting,  superintendent, 
fireman.  Box  467,  Cornwall  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  man,  26,  wishes  job  April  1  with  exceptional 
dairy  farmer,  breeder;  experienced  crops,  machinery, 
some  cattle;  B.  S.  Cornell,  1939;  chance  to  learn  and 
good  living  conditions;  all  details  first  letter;  draft 
deferment  necessary.  Spencer  Alorrison,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

AA’ELL  experienced  dairy  farm  manager,  German,  mar¬ 
ried,  41.  open  for  Alarch  or  later;  details  please  in 
first  letter;  pure  bred  stock,  poultry;  full  charge  only. 
BOX  10.56,  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

FAHMER-M.ANAGER — AA’orking  manager,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  raising  turkeys;  herd  of  25  beef  cattle; 
smoked  meat  business ;  will  pay  regular  wage  and 
offer  substantial  share  of  profits  to  right  man;  loca¬ 
tion  Afonroe  county.  Pa.  BOX  1063,  Bural  New- 
Y’orker. 


_ NOTICE _ 

Advertisements  for  this  Classified  De¬ 
partment  must  not  exceed  40  Avords, 
including  name  and  address.  This  rule 
is  necessary  because  of  the  critical 
paper  shortage. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

OKDEIl  your  spring  catalogue  of  farms  now  from 
Attorney  Darwin  Craig,  the  Dairy  Farm  Specialist, 
Afton,  N.  Y’. ;  our  home  office  is  located  in  Center  of 
New  Y’ork  milk  shed;  many  farms  for  sale  in  Che- 
nango.  Madison.  Otsego.  Delaware,  Broome  counties. 

EASTEU.N  Pennsylvania  farm,  3  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg;  125  acres;  main  house  12  rooms,  modem;  ten¬ 
ant  house  4  rooms,  modem;  dairy  barn,  15  stanchions, 
electric,  water,  silo,  machine  shed,  abundance  of  water, 
$15,000.  Catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East 
.*ttroudshurg.  Penna. _ 

FOR  SALE — A  cattle  ranch  and  poultry  farm;  1,000 

acres;  150  Ilerefords,  3,000  laying  hens;  all  modem 
equipped.  Kingdom  Famis,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

FREE  LIST  dairy,  fruit,  poultry  farms,  where  farms 
pay.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Conn. 

A.NY’ONE  interested  in  buying  an  up-to-date  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  with  modem  improvements,  in 
Southern  Connecticut,  of  $20,000  valuation,  should 
write  to  Box  9560,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

100  ACRES,  $2,500 ;  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. ;  10-room 

house  needs  repair;  electricity  available;  no  bam; 
w’ater  piped  to  house ;  50  acres  watered  pasture,  35 
tillable,  1.5  woodland;  school  bus  at  house.  AVrite  Frank 
Kerbl,  171  Farview  Ave.,  Paramiis,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

E-A.STEHN  Pennsylvania  farm,  near  .Stroudsburg.  104 

miles  from  New  York;  155  acres;  large  trout  stream, 
10-room  house,  very  large  bam,  2-story  poultry  house 
all  outbuildings:  taxes  $69;  some  farm  implements: 
$5,500.  Catalog.  Dale  H.  Leam,  Realtor.  East 
Stroudsburg.  Penna.  _ 

SALE  OR  RENT — 120-acre  dairy  farm ;  place  for 
35-49  cows,  2  horses:  new  5-room  house,  2  bams, 
garage,  silo,  electric ;  level  land,  nice  view ;  stream, 
well  water;  fine  eondltlon;  rent  $52.  Box  9786,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FIVE  homes  for  immediate  sale.  Dr.  Duell,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  New  York. 


WANTED — Village  dairy  and  poultry  100 -acre  farm, 
good  producing  soil,  best  of  water  and  pasture. 
Buildings  must  be  modem,  in  best  of  repairs.  AVill 
pay  up  to  $15,000.  Box  1017,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ROUNDOUT  A' ALLEY  truck  and  dairy  farm,  190  acres, 

on  State  road  90  miles  from  New  York  City;  2 
houses,  buildings  in  good  condition,  flat  and  high 
land,  3  streams  of  water.  Chris  Vanden  Heuvel, 
Kerhonkson,  N.  Y, _ 

DAIRY  FARM — 130  acres,  highly  improved,  Hudson 

Valley.  Good  barn,  new  house.  Sale  or  rent.  Box 
101.3,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE — 'rwo-family  village  home,  two-car  garage. 

Water,  lights;  5  minutes  to  stores,  school,  churches, 
20  minutes  to  Albany;  quiet  community.  Bargain. 
Box  1014,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

25-ACRE  FARAl,  7-room  house,  all  improvements, 

12  tie  barn,  chicken  house;  68  miles  from  N.  Y., 
on  mam  Highway;  $5,800.  Box  1015,  Rural  New-Yorker 

.MGDERN  poultry  farm  in  South  Jersey;  5-acres;  cap- 

acity  1,800  layers.  Running  business.  Brick  dwelling 
house  with  all  conveniences,  steam  heat,  electricity. 
Owing  to  sickness  immediate  sale.  BOX  1006,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

EXPEBIENCED  Farmer  wants  to  buy  or  rent  mod- 

erately  priced  dairy  farm;  equipped  with  stock  and 
tools.  New  York  State  preferred.  Box  1008,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


Fj^AIS,  boarding  house,  county  estate  wants  plenty 

buyers.  Arena  Farm  Agency,  204  East  110th  st.. 
New  York  City. 


FARAl  FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Vineland  top-ranking 
produce  farm.  25-8cres  cultivated,  grapes,  strawber¬ 
ries,  fruit  trees,  13  woodland,  stream.  Excellent  barn, 
chicken  house,  home.  Bath,  electric,  gas,  steam  heat 
Appreciated  when  seen.  Aged  owner  accepts  $8,500. 
S.  Cavalier,  266  Grenelle,  Garfield,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  AV’AN’TED — To  rent;  experienced  farmer  and 
lumberman;  2  boys  15  &  16.  22  cattle,  2  horses, 
few  tools.  Farm  must  have  wate.r,  elec,  and  comfortabla 
buildings,  some  equipment.  AVash.  Co.  preferred.  Bruce 
AA’right,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


FARAl — 145  acres,  36  head  stock.  Alodern  equipment. 

Tractor.  Buildings  new  paint.  Sugar  bush.  3,200 
buckets.  Evaporater.  Price  complete  $13,000.  Half  cash 
Complete  description  of  this  and  other  good  farms  free 
Bunnel  Agency,  AValnut  st.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


173- ACRE  Old  Colonial  home;  elec.,  basement,  big 

bank  barn,  fenced,  springs,  stream,  timber;  near 
city;  aged  owner  sacrifices,  $11,000.  Alany  others* 
free  list.  Cring,  Alt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


AIODERN  poultry  plant,  45  acres,  conveniently  located 
to  markets  of  Boston,  AVorcester  and  Providence- 
good  buildings,  accommodating  2500  layers  400() 
brooding  capacity;  fully  equipped,  including  6000-egg 
Petersime  incubator  and  electric  egg-grader:  nriee 
$12,500,  E.  L.  Cook,  So.  Alilford,  Alass. 


AVANTED  to  Rent — Farm  on  Long  Island  of  20  to  309 

acres,  preferably  with  poultry  houses.  John  Buocco. 
31  Old  Country  Road,  AVestbury,  L.  1. 


ACRillAGES,  country  homes,  farms,  suitable  stock 

ranches,  camps,  stores,  retail  feed  business,  hard¬ 
ware,  gas-cabin,  tourist  home  properties;  wants?  Lists 
photos.  Hendrickson  Bros..  Cobleskill,  Schoharie 
county.  Eastern  N.  Y. 


I’ENNSYLA’ANLY  farms;  country  homes;  poultry, 

truck,  dairy,  fruit  and  general  farms;  many  stockeci 
and  equipped;  write  for  free  1945  catalog.  AVest'a 
Farm  Agency,  121  Canal  st.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


AVESTERN  New  York  poultry  farm,  2009  layer  capac¬ 

ity,  on  State  road  half  mile  from  village,  railroad, 
churches,  school;  seven-room  house,  all  buildings  have 
electricity,  city  water,  and  are  in  excellent  condition. 
AA’rite  for  details,  Donald  AA’olcott,  Fillmore,  N  Y 


AV’ANT  to  buy  or  rent  small  house,  4  or  5  rooms,  with 

half  acre  land,  not  too  far  from  New  York  City. 
Box  445,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Rent — 6-room  house,  good  road;  furnished  or  not* 

electric,  running  water;  12-acre  land  bordering  a 
brook,  three  miles  D.,  L.  &  AV.  B.  R. ;  30  miles  New 
Y’ork  City.  John  Stadler,  care  Air.  C.  D.  AIcCov 
Valley  Road,  Alillington,  N.  J.  ->xcv,oy. 


DiEEP  RIA’ER,  Conn. ;  nice  four-room  house,  with  im¬ 

provements  and  large  lot  bordering  main  State  road, 
suitable  for  home  and  business;  price  $3,500.  AV.  P 
Dudley,  Deep  River,  <ionn. 


FOB  Sale — Pine  home,  with  all  modern  improvements, 

large  garden,  in  beautiful  and  desirable  country- 
location;  summer  resort  sectien  on  scenic  State  high¬ 
way;  abundance  of  work  for  members  of  family  at  good 
wages.  A.  L.  Kiff,  Hamjnondsport,  N.  Y. 

AA’ANTED — Equipped  poultry-fruit  farm,  main  road 
stocked  preferred;  rental,  shares:  reliable;  references’ 
Particulars.  Sunset  Aviaries,  150  AA’est  End  ave  Free¬ 
port,  N.  Y. 


SBAENTY  acres,  highly  productive,  fair  buildings  on 
heavily  traveled  highway;  now  used  as  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  nationally  advertised  wholesale  and  retail- 
excellent  opportunity  for  reliable  party  having  knowl¬ 
edge  nursery,  landscape  business;  reasonable  terms* 
ownfr  retiring.  BOX  1024,  Rural  New-Y’orker  ' 


AV.ANTE^Dalry  farm  with  enough  chicken  coops  for 
about  ,009  pullets;  equipped,  machinery;  Fleming- 
Y'orke?'  ^“28.  Bural  New- 


FOR  Rent  or  Sale — Equipped  modem  grade  A  dairy 

and  poultry  farm,  near  Albany;  150  acres  high  cul¬ 
tivation ;  accommodates  40  cows;  milking  machines;  two 
dwellings;  electricity  and  water  all  buildings:  oppor- 
Yorker^°  earn  $1000  monthly.  BOX  1030.  Rural  New- 


^eres,  half  mile  lake  (bathing,  boating,  fishing)  ■ 
*  miles  town,  18  miles  Binghamton ;  20  milkers’ 
team,  tractor,  new  milking  machine,  complete  machin- 
ery;  barn,  50  stanchions;  abundance  sorinff  water*  i*>- 
room  house,  $10,000.  part  cash.  Darwin  Craig,  a’ttor- 
ney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


F()R  Sale— Farm,  40  acres,  6  miles  from  Hackettstown, 

,1  u  8Md  road ;  6-room  house,  all  improvements  * 
small  barn,  2  poultry  houses,  2  cows,  600  chickens 
Inquire  or  write  Karl  Blrkner,  411  Haledon  ave  1 
l‘aterson  2,  N.  J. 


WA NTED — Small  farm  within  75  miles  of  N  Y  ^ 

on  or  near  water  preferred.  BOX  1049,  Rural  New* 
lorker. 


FOB  Sale — Large  farm,  near  Jamestown.  AVestem  New 
York;  good  buildings;  bam.  38  stanchions.  10-room 
Colonial  house,  furnace,  electricity,  range,  fruits,  maple 
shade,  timber;  cash,  reasonable.  BOX  1055.  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


MODERN  13%-acre  poultry  and  truck  fami,  houses 

for  1700  layers;  fully  equipped;  nine-room  house,  all 
conveniences:  100  miles  N.  Y’.  C. ;  price  $9,500.  Jacob 
SaheL  AA’alker  Road,  llammonton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED  to  rent,  small  house,  5-6  rooms,  garden 
space:  $20-$25  per  month;  town  of  Tillson,  N  'Y 
WaUer  E.  Barrett.  1102  AVashington  ave.,  Bronx  56. 
N,  Y. 


28  acres  A’ermont  poultry 

modern  9-room  house, 
buildings  in  best  repairs; 
see  and  appreciate  it;  with 
come  1944.  $16,000.  BOX 


farm,  capacity  1000  layers ; . 
electricity,  running  water; 
all  tillable,  fertile  land; 
or  without  stock;  gross  in- 
1042,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 225-acre  farm 

grapes ;  modern  house, 
well  stocked  and  modern 
AA’estfield,  N.  Y. ;  owner. 
Yorker. 


over  100  acres  Concord 
tenant  house,  large  bams, 
equipment;  near  village  of 
BOX  1044,  Rural  New- 


AA'.Y.N’TED — To  rent  with  option  to  buy,  house  with  at 

least  two  acres  of  ground;  state  full  particulars. 
A.  H.  ().,  1919  New  York  ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  Jersey  broiler  farm,  14.000-blrd  capacity 
yearly;  new  coops,  insulated,  ventilated:  A4-acre 
duck  pond,  spring,  fruit  trees,  six-room  frame  house, 
cellar,  electricity,  running  water,  mail  delivered: 
equipped,  $6000,  terms.  Stephen  Stankovich,  Bamegat, 
N.  J. 


AA’ANTED — AA’ithin  89  miles  New  York  City,  aban¬ 
doned  mountain  farm  or  15  acres  or  more  wood¬ 
land;  high  elevation,  brook  or  spring,  near  bus  or 
railroad.  Send  details,  price  and  terms  to  Fred 
Strassburg,  147  .\ve.  A,  New  York  City. 


30  .Acres  for  sale,  8-room  house,  electricity,  good  road, 
concrete  blocks,  poultry  houses  16x80,  30x70;  hay 
barn,  two  silos,  $4500 ;  also  S'O  acres  land.  Including 
three  acres  woodland,  $1800.  O.  Prohn,  Bark  Road, 
Burlington.  N.  J. 


250  acres,  on  Greyhound  bus  line,  two-family  house. 

modern  improvements;  big  bam,  silo,  nice  timber. 
35  cows,  tractor,  machinery,  all  for  $17,000,  $7009 
down:  this  has  always  been  a  money  maker  for  pres¬ 
ent  owner,  now  retiring.  Darwin  Craig,  attorney, 
Afton.  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  wUl  be  found  on  page  93. 
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A40RE  THAN  FOOD 

COA/iES  FROM  THE  FARM 


America’s  farmers'are  the  world’s  foremost  producers  of  food.  But  they  have 
contributed  something  equally  important  which  is  too  often  overlooked,  nevef^ 
failing  Industry,  Courage,  Faith  and  Independence  of  Thought — CORNER¬ 
STONES  OF  AMERICANISM., 


CLARA  BARTON,  founder  of 
American  Red  Cross,  born  on 
farm  at  Oxford,  Massachusetts. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  PERSHING, 
famous  American  general,  born 
near  Laclede,  Missouri. 


America’s  sturdy  farm  folk  have  never  deserted  these  ideals.  Their  sons  and 
daughters  have  become  leaders  in  every  worth-while  phase  of  American  life 
—  statesmanship,. education,  science  and  industry  —  as  well  as  agriculture. 

All  honor  to  them  and  to  those  who  trained  them  in  these  American  traditions! 


tUTHER  BURBANK,  famous 
American  plant  breeder,  born 
•rear  Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  gen- 
eral,  statesman,  first  president, 
born  at  Bridges  Creek,  Virginia, 


&  SONS 


JOHN  W 


1 03  Years  of  Service 


CIRCLEVILLE,  O 


YORK,  PA 


LANCASTER,  PA 


CYRUS  H.  McCORMICK,  famous 
reaper  inventor,  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER,  stotesman 
and  orator,  born  in  Salisbury, 
New  Hampshire. 


A  partial  list  of  farm-bred  leaders  in  America’s  progress  FREE  on  request.  Ask  for  leaflet  34 
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Maple  Syrup  Mad^'  liit 


VERY  year  we  tap  the  maples  in 
front  of  our  house,  condense  the 
sap  on  the  kitchen  or  living  room 
stove,  and  seal  it  into  glass  jars. 
Our  trees  always  give  a  good 
yield;  we  get  enough  sap  to  make 
three  or  four  gallons  of  syrup  from  the  five  we 
tap.  On  the  average,  15  gallons  of  sap  will 
yield  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  maple  syrup; 
and  one  gallon  of  syrup  can  be  made  into  about 
eight  pounds  of  sugar. 

We  don’t  know  of  any  flavor  more  delicious 
than  our  home-made  maple  syrup.  Though  it 
keeps  indefinitely,  sealed  in  glass  jars,  and  al¬ 
ways  makes  very  acceptable  gifts,  we  think 
that  to  get  that  good  spring-time  aroma  it  must 
be  eaien  fresh.  In  recent  years  this  syrup  has 
supplemented  our  sugar  ration,  but  we  started 
making  it  before  the  war,  and  will  continue 
after.  To  us,  maple  syruping  is  fun,  and  it 
adds  a  touch  of  luxury  to  our  simple  fare.  I 
suppose  we  could  buy  three  or  four  gallons  of 
maple  syrup  a  year,  but  somehow  we  never  do. 
In  one’s  own  kitchen,  the  conditions  can  be  so 
easily  controlled,  the  vessels  and  containers  all 
kept  so  clean,  and  the  syrup  so  free  from  smoke 
and  soot,  that  one  gets  a  lighter,  better  syrup 
than  can  usually  be  bought  at  the  store. 

Home  maple  syrup  making  is  a  family  tra¬ 
dition  with  us.  When  I  was  a  child,  our  houses, 
including  those  of  various  uncles,  stood  side 
by  side.  A  cousin,  now  a  captain  in  the  Navy, 
but  then  having  no  title  more  impressive  than 
‘•Pug,”  used  to  tap  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
iiouses,  and  run  back  and  forth  collecting  the 
sap  in  lard  pails  that  had  to  be  emptied  very 
frequently.  The  sap  was  boiled  down  on  the 
gas  range.  Today  we  are  more  frugal.  We 
evaporate  the  sap  on  the  same  stove  that  heats 
the  house.  To  do  this  you  have  to  depart  from 
orthodox  instructions 
reading:  “Boil  until  ” 
for  you  may  not  need  a 
fire  hot  enough  to  keep 
the  sap  boiling  continu¬ 
ously.  But  as  long  as  the 
sap  is  steaming,  it  is 
evaporating.  It  will  boil 
some,  which  will  be 
enough  to  sterilize  it  for 
canning.  We  do  not  stay 
up  at  night  with  it,  but 
it  should  not  be  left  on 
the  stove  untended  over¬ 
night.  We  take  it  off  the 
stove  and  then  put  it  back 
on  in  the  morning.  This 
process  is  slow,  but  our 
sap  has  never  soured. 

Sap  begins  to  run  very 
early  in  the  spring,  real¬ 
ly  the  late  winter,  when 
the  ground  is  still  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  and  there 
is  a  freeze  every  night, 
with  thawing  by  day.  The 
buds  have  not  yet  swol¬ 
len.  or  not  much.  When 
they  get  large,  the  sap 
becomes  yellow  and  un¬ 


pleasant  to  taste  .hnd  smefi,  and  the  season  is 
over.  4 

I  waV^nd  scaltf^tfie  pails  while  my  hus¬ 
band  ta^  th,e  trees.  Heyirives  a  large  nail  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an^t*^ch,  and  then  starts  the 
bit  and  auger  iff  the  hole.  The  auger  pierces 
the  cambium  layer,  about  to  2  inches  deep. 
The  chips  are  cleaned  out  of  the  hole  and  the 
spigot  fastened  in.  Very  large,  healthy  trees 
get  two  buckets,  the  others  one.  Those  that 
are  ailing,  have  insufficient  water  or  have  been 
injured  by  storms,  we  do  not  tap  at  all.  They 
need  their  sap.  If  you  can’t  buy  spigots  at  the 
hardware  store  or  borrow  some  from  the 
neighbors,  you  can  make  them  as  our  ancestors 
did,  by  using  a  stem  that  has  a  pulpy  inside 
such  as  elder,  which  can  be  punched  out,  mak¬ 
ing  a  hollow  tube  through  which  the  maple 
sap  can  flow.  Quite  a  few  of  these  wooden 
spigots  and  old  iron-bound  wooden  buckets 
are  still  used  in  rural  New  England. 

If  you  have  not  the  regulation  pail  for  the 
purpose,  aluminum  and  enamelware  kitchen 
pails  will  do  nicely  for  sap  pails,  but  nothing 
that  you  wouldn’t  want  to  use  for  drinking 
cups.  Maple  sap  can  become  poisoned  by  lead 
or  other  mineral  residues  if  solder  or  paint  is 
used  on  sap  pails. 

For  evaporating,  I  use  two  large,  shallow 
trays  because  I  happen  to  have  them.  Dish- 
pans  will  do  just  as  well.  When  the  contents 
have  been  reduced  by  half,  they  are  then 
poured  together,  and  the  empty  pan  is  filled 
with  fresh  sap.  Hot  sap  is  always  added  to 
hot  sap,  in  order  not  to  reduce  the  temperature. 
Sometimes  the  oven  is  used  to  help  heat  the 
sap.  When  the  syrup  in  one  pan  is  nearly 
dense  enough,  no  new  sap  is  added.  It  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  canned  even  if  there  is  only  a  quart 
or  even  just  a  pint.  Then  a  new  batch  is 


tary  methods  are  gradually  replacing  the  traditional  ones  as  up-to-date  equipment  becomes 

available. 


A  strong  stem  that  has  had  its  pulpy  center  removec 
can  be  used  as  a  spigot  to  collect  maple  sap.  Quite  c 
few  of  these  and  also  sturdy  iron-bound  buckets  an 
still  used  in  New  England. 

started.  This  goes  on  in  our  household  foi 
three  or  four  weeks.  I  go  on  with  my  work 
just  as  usual.  The  sap  doesn’t  need  to  be 
stirred  or  skimmed.  If  it  were  being  made 
commercially,  it  would  need  to  be  strained,  but 
I  don  t  bother  with  that.  The  sediment  is 
harmless  and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar^ 
fisre  you  let  it  stay,  pouring  off  the  clear 
syrup  above  when  you  fill  the  syrup  pitcher. 
The  trickiest  part  is  in  determining  the  right 

density.  If  you  just  do  it 
by  tasting  and  observing 
whether  the  syrup  is 
turning  to  sugar  on  the 
side  of  the  pan,  you  are 
likely  to  take  it  off  too 
soon.  As  long  as  it  is  kept 
in  a  sealed  jar,  it  will  not 
sour;  but  after  the  jar  is 
opened,  it  will  have  to  be 
reboiled  or  else  used  up 
very  quickly.  There  is  a 
thermometer  test  for  de¬ 
termining  density.  First, 
find  out  at  what  tempera¬ 
ture  water  boils  in  your 
home.  Either  try  it,  or  fig¬ 
ure  212  deg.  F.  minus 
1  deg.  F.  for  every  500 
feet  above  sea  level.  Then 
add  7  degrees.  Keep  boil¬ 
ing  the  sap  till  it  regis¬ 
ters  this  temperature.  It 
will  then  weigh  eleven 
pounds  to  a  gallon. 

The  technique  for  can¬ 
ning  is  the  same  as  for 
canning  fruit  or  fruit 
juice  by  the  open  kettle 
(Continued  on  page  100.) 
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Artificial  Insemination  of  Cattle 

By  J.  W.  Bartlett 

NY  general  practice  iQ  dairy  farming  which 
increases  in  benefits  through  a  period  of 
seven  years  may  be  called  permanent  and 
worthy.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  co-op¬ 
erative  artificial  insemination  of  dairy  cattle 
in  this  country.  In  May,  1938,  New  Jersey 
started  the  first  co-operative  of  this  kind  at  a 
farmers’  meeting  in  the  courthouse  at  Fleming- 
ton,  in  Hunterdon  county.  Its  90  original  mem¬ 
bers  were  a  mere  handful  compared  to  the 
thousands  of  livestock  farmers  who  now  daily 
subscribe  to  the  test  tube  method  of  breeding 
in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
lack  of  trained  technicians  has  tended  very  ma¬ 
terially  to  hold  back  the  spread  of  this  forward 
scheme.  When  these  men  become  available  in 
the  postwar  period,  the  number  of  calves  to  be 
born  of  the  artificial  method  will  reach  well 
into  the  millions.  As  community  programs  of 
artificial  breeding  are  adopted,  their  numerous 
advantages  soon  became  apparent. 

Survey  Shows  Good  Results 

Information  has  recently  been 
obtained  in  New  Jersey  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  among  136  of  the  early  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  had  four  or  more 
years  of  service  in  the  artificial 
program.  The  most  interesting 
fact  revealed  was  a  14  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  pounds  of  butter  fat  and 
9.3  per  cent  in  pounds  of  milk 
produced  by  the  first  generation  of 
daughters  sired  by  the  artificial  in¬ 
semination  method,  over  their 
dams.  These  120  head  of  two-year- 
olds  in  this  survey  averaged  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  8,557  pounds  of  milk  on 
twice-a-day  milking,  of  329.7 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  Their  moth¬ 
ers  at  the  same  age  and  under 
similar  conditions,  produced  7,823 
pounds  of  milk  and  287.7  pounds 
of  fat.  The  record  of  these  two- 
year-olds  was  22  per  cent  higher 
than  the  total  average  in  the  State, 
and  even  above  the  average  of 
cows  in  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
associations. 

When  compared  to  the  records  of  104  heifers 
born  on  the  same  farms  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  from  farmers’  own  bulls,  the  “artificial 
heifers  again  were  in  the  lead  by  1,200  pounds 
of  milk  per  animal  and  nearly  50  pounds  of 
fat.  Of  still  greater  significance  is  the  fact 
that  the  ‘natural”  heifers  were  poorer  produc¬ 
ers  than  their  dams  at  the  same  age. 

Other  Important  Benefits 

If  we  study  the  comparison  of  increase  be¬ 
tween  milk  and  fat,  it  is  seen  that  the  fat  went 
up  faster  than  the  milk.  This  is  just  what  was 
hoped  might  be  accomplished.  In  the  postwar 
period,  when  it  is  probable  that  the  demand 
for  high  testing  milk  will  return  again,  this 
increase  in  butter  fat  percentage  will  help  save 
the  market  for  farmers  who  formerly  had  low 
testing  herds.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
interviewed  reported  that  they  had  sold  their 
bulls,  which  were  necessary  before  the  arti¬ 
ficial  program  started.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  thus  eliminated  the  cost 
of  feeding  these  bulls,  the  need  of 
maintaining  a  bull  pen  or  barn, 
and  it  makes  available  more  barn 
room  and  feed  for  the  rest  of  the 
herd.  * 

The  average  price  for  the  bulls 
that  were  purchased  and  owned  by 
farmer  members  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Artificial  Insemination  Co-op¬ 
erative  was  $155  each.  Several  of 
them  have  since  been  valued  at 
prices  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,500. 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  all  bulls 
now  used  are  proven  sires. 

When  asked  the  question,  “Has 
the  program  caused  a  closer  watch 
for  heat  periods?”  50  per  cent  of 
the  members  reported  “Yes,” 
showing  that  they  were  able  to 
keep  better  breeding  records  on 
their  herd.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  the  members  considered  it 
a  valuable  asset  to  have  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  trained  men  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  slow  breeding  cows. 


This  Service  has  helped  to  prevent  abnor¬ 
mally  long  lactation  periods  and  irregular  calv¬ 
ings.  The  members  also  believe  there  is  less 
danger  of  spreading  disease  by  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  than  by  the  natural  method.  Several  re¬ 
ported  success  in  artificially  impregnating  cows 
which  had  previously  been  afflicted  with  vagi¬ 
nal  inflammation,  and  had  been  difficult  to  get 
with  calf. 

Early  in  the  program  of  artificial  breeding, 
some  pure  bred  breeders  were  critical  of  the 
plan,  feeling  that  it  might  destroy  their  mar¬ 
ket  for  surplus  bulls  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  dairymen.  True,  the  sale  of  common  bulls 
to  members  has  been  reduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  many  of  these  dairymen  have 
now  become  interested  in  better  cows,  and 
have  therefore  bought  more  pure  bred  females. 
There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  pure  bred 
heifer  purchases.  Some  of  these  new  breed¬ 
ers  now  have  a  desire  to  own  better  than  aver¬ 
age  pure  breds.  As  they  develop  pure  bred 
herds  of  their  own,  they  become  partial  to  cer¬ 


tain  blood  lines  and  families  and  are  thus  po¬ 
tential  buyers  of  high  class  bulls.  The  market 
for  superior  sires  will  therefore  be  expanded, 
while  the  sale  of  inferior  bulls  will  be  cur¬ 
tailed.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Sires  Centrally  Located 

Research  has  revealed  that  the  sperms  in 
properly  diluted  and  correctly  handled  semen 
will  live  longer  and  inseminate  more  cows 
than  was  formerly  believed  possible.  It  will  not 
be  uncommon  in  the  future  to  breed  from  50 
to  100  cows  with  the  semen  collected  from  one 
sire  at  one  service.  We  have  learned  that  cer¬ 
tain  bulls  produce  sperms  that  will  live  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  may  be  shipped  long  distances. 
This  all  means  that  we  may  use  our  good  bulls 
less  often  and  thus  preserve  their  usefulness 
for  longer  periods  of  time.  Kept  in  well  man¬ 
aged  and  centrally  operated  bull  quarters,  the 
sperms  of  very  valuable  sires  will  be  sent  to 
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local  communities  in  all  parts  of  a  State. 

New  York  State  has  also  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  introduction  of  artificial  breeding.  Its 
breeders  will  now  keep  all  their  bulls  that  are 
to  be  used  in  organized  breeding  at  a  central 
barn  at  Ithaca,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Vermont  has  recently 
established  a  central  plan  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  in  Burlington.  Both  Wisconsin  and 
New  Jersey  are  fast  increasing  their  member¬ 
ship,  while  reducing  the  number  of  units  in 
operation.  Alabama  is  requesting  a  State  ap¬ 
propriation  to  establish  an  organized  program 
under  the  Extension  Service  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  to  place  their  bulls  at  one  location. 

Costs  of  Breeding 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  dairymen 
may  become  members  of  co-operative  breed¬ 
ing  associations.  The  most  common  way,  of 
course,  is  to  pay  a  membership  fee  and  then  a 
standard  rate  for  each  cow  inseminated.  The 
usual  new  membership  fee  is  $5,  and  the 
charge  for  insemination  is  $5  per 
cow,  payable  on  first  service  to  any 
cow.  The  dairyman  is  generally 
entitled  to  three  services  for  the 
one  charge  if  the  cow  fails  to  con¬ 
ceive  on  either  the  first  or  second 
insemination.  After  three  insemi¬ 
nations,  another  $5  charge  is  made 
for  any  subsequent  services  de¬ 
sired.  There  can  be  no  refund  of 
the  $5  for  the  first  three  breed¬ 
ings,  because  it  will  no  more  than 
cover  the  cost  of  the  breedings. 

In  a  few  associations  a  fee  as 
low  as  $3  has  been  charged.  This, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  budget 
required  to  operate.  Five  dollars 
per  cow  is  not  a  heavy  fee  with  a 
herd  of  20  cows,  assuming  they  all 
conceived  in  three  breedings  or  less 
per  cow.  No  one  can  keep  a  bull 
for  that  figure  if  it  includes  the 
first  price  of  the  bull  and  the  over¬ 
head.  Some  associations  have  a  $5 
fee  per  cow  for  the  first  50  cows 
and  $3  for  each  cow  after  that. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  joining  an  artificial 
breeding  association  consult  their  County 
Agricultural  Agent  in  their  home  county.  His 
office  is  most  always  at  the  county  seat. 

Artificial  breeding  is  more  accurate,  surer 
and  safer  than  natural  breeding.  It  also  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  feed  and  bedding,  helps  to 
avoid  breeding  troubles,  removes  the  possible 
danger  of  injury  from  vicious  sires,  and  at 
the  same  time  insures  a  supply  of  replacement 
females  that  can  make  superior  production  rec¬ 
ords.  It  is  therefore  destined  to  increase  in 
importance,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  result  in 
improving  our  dairy  herds  in  both  type  and 
production. 


Applying  Fertilizer 

What  is  the  best  way  to  apply  fertilizer? 
Should  it  be  put  between  the  rows  when  seeds 
are  up,  or  would  it  be  best  to  spread  it  and 
plow  under?  H.  E. 

Fertilizer  may  be  applied  to 
growing  crops  by  wheelbarrow 
type  spreaders  pushed  either  by 
hand,  or  one  row,  horse-drawn 
spreaders,  or  by  means  of  attach¬ 
ments  to  go  on  cultivators.  Side 
dressings  may  also  be  applied  by 
hand,  taking  care  not  to  burn  the 
leaves.  The  materials  should  be 
later  worked  into  the  soil  with  the 
hoe  or  cultivator.  For  most  crops, 
all  of  the  fertilizer  needed  can  be 
applied  before  the  crop  is  sown. 
This  may  be  broadcast  by  hand  or 
put  on  with  a  fertilizer  drill  after 
plowing.  It  is  then  worked  into  the 
soil  by  disking  and  harrowing.  For 
row  crops,  better  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  usually  by  applying  part  of 
the  fertilizer  in  bands,  about  three 
inches  away  from  the  seed  and  at 
the  same  level.  In  small  plantings 
good  results  are  obtained  by  plant¬ 
ing  large  seeds  such  as  potatoes, 
beans  and  corn,  in  the  furrow  and 
putting  the  fertilizer  in  small  piles 
between  the  seeds  before  covering. 


This  pure-hred  Guernsey  herd  belongs  to  Raymond  Kirby,  Columbus,  Burling¬ 
ton  County,  N.  J.  It  has  been  bred  by  artificial  insemination  since  1938.  The 
owner  reports  that  the  daughters  have  shown  marked  improvement  in  both 

production  and  type  over  their  dams. 


Dr.  Edwin  J.  Weatherby,  employed  by  the  Sussex  Cooperative  Breeding  Unit, 
of  New  Jersey,  is  holding  a  product  of  test-tube  breeding.  This  pure-bred  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  is  a  daughter  of  Sensation  Ormsby  Bess  Chief,  used  on  two  circuits. 
She  produced  last  year,  in  365  days,  on  twice-a-day  milking,  19,071  pounds  of  milk, 
containing  641.8  pounds  of  butter  fat,  nearly  5,000  pounds  more  milk  than  her  dam. 
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Arranging  a  Flower  Garden 

Our  first  garden  was  purely  an 
annual  affair  and  it  furnished  more 
real  thrill  than  any  I  ever  had  before, 
or  since.  It  was  the  second  week  in 
March  when  I  went  ahead  and  ordered 
seed,  making  heart-wrenching  choices 
between  Crego  and  Sunshine  asters, 
between  snapdragons,  Autumn  Glow 
and  Chamois  Rose.  South  of  a  boarded 
wall  my  son  contrived  a  hotbed  from 
old  boards  and  discarded  window 
sashes.  A  friend  donated  fresh  horse 
manure,  which  was  trampled  down,  i 
and  then  covered  with  four  or  five  I 
inches  of  fairly  rich  loam  sifted  over 
the  entire  surface.  After  two  days  the 
bed  began  to  steam.  It  was  then 
sprinkled  with  hot  boiling  water  to 
kill  the  weed  seed  and  disease  germs 
that  might  be  present. 

The  ideal  way  is  to  use  a  mixture  of 
nothing  but  sand,  free  from  weed  con¬ 
tamination,  and  peat  moss.  This  makes 


Good  SEED  oats  in  the  East  are  short, 
due  to  late  planting  and  rust.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  our  Oats — early  sown — gave 
us  good  crops.  Demand  for  Dibble’s 
acclimated,  northern  grown  oats  will 
be  heavy — so  order  early. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Brand 

has  been  famous  for  years.  Average 
weight  40-42  pounds  per  bushel. 
Thoroughly  Cleaned — Screened  —  Graded 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

tells  about  this  outstanding  OAT,  also 
Barley  —  Corn  —  Alfalfa 
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NEW  CATALOG 
OF  VARIETIES 

iS»  THIS  elimaU 


Clover 

Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
R,  Honeoye  Fails,  New  York 


This  new  catalog  is  a  great  conveni « 
ence  in  selecting  your  vegetables  for 
the  coming  season.  Full  descriptions 
are  given  of  all  varieties.  You  un¬ 
derstand  the  characteristics  of  the 
seed  before  you  buy.  You  will  also 
find  instructions  about  planting  — 
instructions  based  on  our  trials  at 
Milford,  where  we  continuously 
check  thevalue  of  each  season’sseed. 
This  year  again  it  is  advisable  to 
order  seed  early.  Send  for  your  copy 
of  the  catalog  now. 


down  with  a  board,  used  for  firming 
the  entire  planted  surface.  Next,  the 
bed  was  sprinkled  with  a  very  fine 
spray  of  water.  This  is  important,  since 
any  pressure  washes  the  seeds  into 
huddles  and  generally  works  havoc. 
Probably  many  of  the  failures  in  grow¬ 
ing  plants  from  seed  come  from  this 
cause  alone. 

To  keep  in  moisture  and  prevent 
crusting  and  cracking,  old  feed  bags 
were  tacked  over  the  frames.  Of  course 
we  could  have  planted  our  seeds  in  flat 
boxes  in  a  sunny  window,  but  where 
one  is  raising  a  number  of  plants,  a 
hotbed  is  more  practical.  Several 
species,  Shirley  poppy,  larkspur,  sweet 
alyssum  and  portulaca  were  sown  out¬ 
side.  If  ’'ou  don’t  mind  waiting  until 
July  for  your  first  crop  of  color,  you 
can  sow  your  whole  garden  outdoors. 
Even  in  July  you  can  still  plant  corn¬ 
flower,  portulaca,  calendula,  baby’s 
breath,  poppies  and  Chinese  forget-me-  I 
nots. 

By  the  25th  of  April,  a  cold  frame 
was  put  together  to  accommodate  our  I 
teeming  thousands.  By  the  10th  of ! 
May,  feathery  cosmos  and  marigold,  1 
sturdy  stocks  and  zinnias,  were  shout-  I 
ing  to  be  let  out.  On  the  south  of  the 
house,  a  slope  was  already  partly  pre¬ 
pared.  The  ground  had  been  well 
spaded  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  some 
bonemeal  and  wood  ashes  worked  into 
it.  Behind  the  beds,  which  were  just 
narrow  oblongs  strung  along  down  the 
hill  slope,  I  made  a  five-foot  border  of 
all  the  annuals  I  love  best,  a  grand 
mixture  with  masses  of  annual  holly¬ 
hocks  at  the  back.  Seventy  zinnias  in 
that  sliding  scale  of  color,  from  pale 
salmon  and  straw  yellow  near  the 
house,  to  shouting  reds  and  oranges 
50  feet  away.  Larkspur,  too,  from  j 


41ARRIS  SECDS 


Danish 

Ballhead 

Cabbaga 


BB5T‘rOR*THe‘NORTH 


^is  year,  when  time  is  so  precious,  it  is  most  important 
mat  you  start  with  good  seed.  Our  northern  grown  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  flowers  are  noted  far  and  wide,  and  successful 
growers  have  come  to  rely  upon  us  for  seed  that  produces 
early-maturing  crops  of  highest  quality. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  atk  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and 
Florists’  Price  List. 


MAIL  TODAY 


F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  your  new,  1945  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties. 

T^ame . 

Street  or  RFD  .  . . 

Oty  and  State . ,,... 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1•)45  CATALOG  now /leactii-— 


FOR  BETTER  CORN  CROPS 


information  on  DeKalb  QuaUty 
Hybrids  for  New  York,  now  being  offered  for  general 
use  m  New  York.  DeKalb’s  yellow  hybrids  give  big 
yields  for  any  need  whether  for  ensilage  or  huskin'' 
Better  feed,  easier  husking.  Do  you  want  to  nut 
more  grain  in  your  silo?  Learn  How.  Write  Now 
^  GLENN  HEEFNER,  District  Manage-, 

DE  KALB  QUALITY  HYBRID  SEED  CORN, 

91  GIBSON  STREET.  CANANDAIGUA,  New  York 


i^Amazifla  new  Iflna — 
im  large,  ecarlet,  round,  / 
m  Gmootb,  solid,  delicious./  soo^  m 
w  Heavy  cropper.  Send/^Cto».»  M 
~  6tamp  for  postage  and  m 

We’ll  mail  15c-packet  free, 

)d  Book— tested,  vegetables,  flowS¥^re3sL 
lule,  338  Maule  Bldg.,  Phils.  32,  Ps, 


sixteen  numbers,  $4.00  to  $9.00  per  bushel.  Tama  and 
Yicland  c.rtifled  oats,  six  varieties  soy  beans,  clovers, 
alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seeds  at  reasonable 
prices.  39  years  in  the  seed  business. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue  to 
KELLY  SEED  CO.  PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 


Give  this  Vital  war 
^  material  to  your  local 
Salvage  Committee.  Antici- 
I  pate  seed  requirements  early, 
especially  on  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Supplies  of  high 
,  quality,  adapted  strains  very 
short.  Send  for  prices  and 
copy  of  our  famous  Grow- 
more  Manual. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  St.,  Rochester  6,  M.Y, 


n  bearing 

BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  chestnuts 

gfpytt,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 


Golden  Rose  of  China 


and  other  beautiful  roses. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG, 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept,  R,  Gen( 


Plant  for  Nuts— Profit— Shade— Beauty— ~Fun 
free  booklet  and  prices  oi 
o\er  -U  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nu 
trees  for  over  48  years. 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St..  Swarthmor#,  Pa. 


FI  FID  CRDWIV  .yssetable  plants  now  ready. 
**  AjA^AF  AIllAftwlTi  Writ©  for  FRCEE  Patalo? 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS.  OMEGA.  gI: 


SOth  Anniversary  Year 


f  Y  Registered  Rasp- 

^  berries  are  finest 
plants  available  anywhere.  Better 
yields  of  qnality  berries  —  and  greater 
satisfaction.  Large  cultivated  Blueber¬ 
ries,  Boysenbeiries,  Red  Lake  Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  Seedless  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  Bush  Cherries.  Dwarf 
Fruit,  and  Hardy  Nut  Trees.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Complete  Catalog  and  Cultural 
Guide  Free. 

S  SONS.  Bog  38  Now  Cartisle.  Ohio 


early  as  July  4.  Regular  price 
,  15c  packet,  but  to  Intro-  s 
duce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  1  5R  rt 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  » 
packet  of  this  tomato.  Giant 
Carrot.  Cream  Lettuce  and 
Earliest  Radish,  also  a 
packet  each  of  our 

^  Giant  Zinnias  and' 

1^  Double  Larkspur 

to  beautify  your  garden. 

All  the  above  for  10c.  in 
^  Canada  20c.  A  Premium 
A  Coupon  senr  with  each 

collection,  also  our  beauti-  'v 
ful  free  catalog  of  bargains  — — 
In  Seeds,  Plants,  Hybrid  All  6 
pi/  Corn,  Vlcland  Oats. 

/  J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  ' 

Dept.  5  Randolph.  Wisconsin 


Most  popular  new  mid-season  yellow  h3’brid  sweet  corn 
CAKMELCHOSS  and  others.  Our  list  of  hybrid  sweet 
corn  for  home  or  market  will  interest  yon.  Just  drop  a 
eard.  HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS. 

Box  R,  Windsor,  Connecticut 


Here’s  the  new  1945  edition 
of  Hoffman’s  Seed  Catalog  and 
Farm  Facts  Book— a  book  every 
farmer  will  want.  It’s  crammed  full 
with  interesting  and  valuable  farm 
inforiT*  ation  that  will  help  you  grow 
better  crops.  Tells  what  crops  are 
suited  to  poorly  drained  soils,  what 
crops  grow  best  on  hillsides,  what 
crops  ,to  plant  when  seed  shortages 
occur.  Yes,  it’s  a  book  you  should 
have.  W rite  for  a  FRJEF  copy  today. 


4-yr. -old  healthy  trees,  4  to  8  In.,  sent 
postpaid— proper  planting  time— 50  fop  $jf 
Polders  on  Forest,  Xmas  trees,  ornamentala 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


The  fluid  plant  food  for  better  fruits  and 
bigger  flowers.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  ••  Red,  Whlte,^ 
Slue,  Pink,  Purple 
lOc'Packet  of  each, 
all  6  postpaid  for  10c. 
jf  ^  Send  dime  today  „  a 

e  IWaule’s  S««d  Book  FREE 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
ind  flowers.  Have  a  garden— grow  more  food.  > 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  k 

340  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Need  Strawberry  Acreage 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  strawberries 
were  grown  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  in  the  grape  belt  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  The  acreage  has  dwindled 
until  the  processing  plants  now  secure 
the  bulk  of  their  pack  from  other  sec- 


^offman 


Seed  Corn  Headquarters 

25  lUtTorcnt  kinds  of  Seed  Corn.  Please  get  our  prices  on 
‘AMKUICA'S  CIIOICK  CORNS"  before  you  buy  your 
seed  corn.  Got  Ouality  Seed  Corn,  and  other  farm 
seeds,  and  save  money.  SPECIAL  PRICKS  TO  DEAL¬ 
ERS.  Write  new  business  office  for  prompt  reply: 
CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  TOI  Meade  Avenue, 
Hanover.  Pa.  (Quality  Seed  Corn  since  1914). 


CLOVER  SEED,  ALFALFA,  AL^IKE.  TIMOTHY— 

premium  Quality  Northern  Ohio  GTown  Seed  at  below- 
ceiUnK  prices.  Yicland  Seed  Oats — Certified  Lincoln 
Soy  Beans— Ohio  Certified  H5’brld  Seed  Coni.  If  you 
are  a  quality  buyer,  write  today  for  lowest  producinff 
section  prices. 

FAGLEY  SEED  C0„  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


lANDISVIUE,  PENNA 
(lancattsr  County) 


KFRRY  r*!  TPQ  furnish  quart  and  pint 
,  .J  berry  cups.  If  interested, 

write  the  MARVIL  PACKAGE  CO.,  Laurel  2.  Del. 


fOR.  YOU 


SUPER-MARGLOBE 


Rf/ne  fruits 

HOME  CARDEN 


/(tea  neat 

SEED  CATALOG  AND 
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Investigations  by  the  Wis* 
consin  Experiment  Station 
reveal  that  two  or  three 
months  on  poor  feed  may 
deplete  Vitamin  A  reserve 
of  dairy  cattle  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  pointi  Result:  Breeding 
trouble  with  both  cows  and 
bulls/  and  death  of  calves 
fed  the  milk.  Feed  rich/ 
greenish  -  yellow  ensilage 
made  from  Moo-Mix  Hy¬ 
brid  Ensilage  Com,  and 
you’ll  assure  ample  Vita¬ 
min  A  for  your  own  herd. 
Order  your  seed  todayl 


GRAIN  HYBRIDS 

Investigate  Lowe’s  early 
maturing  grain  hybrids. 
They  offer  advantages  in 
yield/  stand  -  up  •  ability/ 
grain  quality/  resistance  to 
adverse  conditions! 


flENTY  OF  rOUEN 
TO  ASSURE  WELL- 
FlUEO  EARS 


SHORT  NODES,  MANY 
LEAVES 


WIDE,  WAXY 

DEEP-GREEN 


LEAVES 


A  BIG  EAR 

ON  EVERY  STALK 


MEDIUM  TO  SHORT 
EAR  SHANK 


FREE  FROM  ROTS, 
SMUTS,  MOLDS,  WILTS 


STRONG,  STURDY 
UPSTANDING  STALK 


DEEP,  MASSIVE 

FIBROUS  ROOTS 


DISTRIBUTED 

ey 


I  Craver-Dickinson  Seed  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York 
I  Co-operative  Feed  Dealers,  Inc.,  Binshamlon,  New  York 
’  Banfield-Jcnninss,  Inc.,  Elmira,  New  York 
I  Whitney  Seed  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Barber-Bennett,  Inc,,  Albany,  New  York 


General  Offices,  Aroma  Park,  III. 


^  HYBRIDS 


I'cas,  Thomas  Laxlon 


-liARRIS  SUDS— 

«SESr  FOR  THE  NORTH 
EARLY  CROPS  BRING  TOP  PRICES 

Although  we  specialize  in  early  maturing  crops  for  northern  gar¬ 
dens,  our  seeds  are  successful  everywhere  because  they  also  pro¬ 
duce  high  yielding  plants  with  extra  vitality  and  crops  of  superior 
■duality. 

An  increasing  number  of  professional  growers,  as  well  as  amateur 
gardeners,  have  come  to  depend  upon  Harris'  Seeds. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  of  Our  Catalog  Today. 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

- 1945  CATALOG  imv  Amdij _ 


BEST  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  VARIETIES 

Our  Seneca  Dawn,  Seneca  Golden  and  Golden 
Cross  hybrid  seed  corn  planted  at  the  sarne 
time  mature  over  a  period  of  several  weeks 
and  will  supply  your  table  with  the 
most  delicious  sweet  corn  you  have 
ever  eaten.  Send  today  for  your 
copy  of  our  1945  illustrated  catalogue  1 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Box  14,  >lall,  Ontario  Co., 

—  New  York 

RDBsor 


Blue  Tag,  Wisconsin,  Vicland  Oats 

Brown  directly  from  University  of  Wisconsin  founda¬ 
tion  seed.  State  scaled  and  tested.  $2.00  per  bushel, 
bags  extra.  Also  Wiscon.sin  bybrhl  seed  coni.  Write 
for  folders  and  prices.  Free  bullet  pencil  given,  for 
each  inquiry.  McKEE  BROS.,  Madison  Wis.,  R.F.D.  3. 


VICTORY  GARDENERS!  ONIONS! 

Don’t  buy  them!  Raise  them.  Easy  to 
grow  both  green  and  winter  onions  with 
our  choice  sets.  Seed  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  onions.  Write  for  pi'ices.  Special 
rate  to  commercial  growers. 

DOMINICK  ALBANESE,  Box  131, 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


•  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  • 

Best  varieties.  I’cppcr,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato,  Cab¬ 
bage.  Write  early  for  delivered  prices. 

THE  TOWERS,  3  West  Anthony  Road,  Ocala,  Fla. 


CARNATIONS 

From  Seed  •  •  •  SPECIAL  OFFER 
100  SEED,  CHOICEST  MIXED  COLORS  10c 

Send  10  cents  Today  for  this  Special 
Offer  and  I  will  include  iny  IPft  1"  T 

7Sth  Annual  Seed  and  ■■  Bf  V  p 
Nursery Catalogabsnlntely  I  ISkRa 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEOSKfAN,  Box  *92,  Rockford,  ill. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 


Insist  on  top  quality  when  you  buy  clover 
seed  and  save  money.  Quality  seeds  pro¬ 
duce  better  stands  of  better  hay— free 
from  weeds.  Write  today  for  full  facts. 

^offman  FARM  SEEDS 
BOX  32D  UNDISVIUF,  PENNA. 


Jung’s  HYBRID  CORN 

We  specialize  In  growing  Hybrid  Corn. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  the  crops 
that  this  seed  will  produce.  It 
is  very  reasonable  in  price,  yet 
of  the  highest  quality.  Grown 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experimental  Station. 

CERTIFIED 

VICLAND  OATS 

The  most  famous  of  all  oats,  excelling 
in  yield  and  resistance  to  rust,  smut 
and  lodging.  Has  strong  straw,  ma¬ 
tures  early  and  weighs  more  per 
bushel.  Fully  described  In  catalog. 

Prices  very  reasonable  this  year, 
rnce  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog 
■  of  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants, 

Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Certified 
Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  rare  Premium 
In  each  catalog. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  COMFarin3.Randolpli,Wis. 


rust  and 

SMUT  PRO0r;| 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  prodwts. 
Pun  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Sturdy  Tiger  Lily 

Along  about  the  year  1894,  some  one 
planted  a  tiger  lily  bulb  in  what  is  now 
my  front  yard.  Fifty  years  have  passed 
since  that  time,  yet,  year  after  year, 
each  July  has  seen  thfe  orange,  dark 
brown  spotted  blossoms  open  for  a  few 
days  of  beauty  and  then  wither,  to  come 
again  12  months  later. 

In  all  this  time  the  bulb  has  not  in¬ 
creased,  though  new  plants  have  been 
grown  from  its  seeds.  The  bulb  has 
been  moved  twice  during  this  period 
and  is  now  growing  in  a  dry,  loose  soil 
that  is  deficient  in  both  moisture  and 
nutrients.  It  is  crowded  on  one  side  by 
a  forsythia  and  on  the  other  by  a  rose¬ 
bush.  But  through  it  all,  it  flourishes 
and  blooms  with  a  vigor  that  overcomes 
unfavorable  environment  and  causes 
one  to  wonder  where  it  gets  the  ele- 


For  over  a  half  century,  this  hardy 
Tiger  lily  has  continued  to  grow  and 
remain  beautiful. 

ments  necessary  to  build  its  strong 
stems,  leaves,  brilliant  blossoms,  and 
the  round,  black  seeds  like  jet  beads 
pinned  to  the  union  of  leaf  and  stalk. 
Two  and  three  stems  and  from,  8  to  12 
blossoms  is  its  quota  each  year. 

China  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
this  variety  of  lily,  and  it  must  have  as¬ 
similated  some  of  the  fighting,  sturdy 
qualities  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  na¬ 
tive  land  in  order  to  make  the  brave 
showing  it  has  in  the  country  of  its 
adoption.  Temperatures  of  — 15  in  win¬ 
ter  and  108  above  in  summer  have  left 
it  unscathed.-  Extreme  droughts  have 
seared  surrounding  vegetation.  Exces¬ 
sive  rainfall  has  created  ponds  and  lakes 
where  once  were  lawn  and  garden. 
Driving  winds  have  whipped  and  torn 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  this  Tiger  lily 
has  gone  through  it  all  uninjured. 

For  50  years,  diseases  that  have  been 
the  downfall  of  millions  of  lilies  of 
other  varieties  have  passed  it  by.  For 
a  half  century  insects  that  gnaw,  bore 
and  tear  other  vegetation  have  left  it 
intact.  Unperturbed,  it  exists  only  to 
create  a  spot  of  beauty  for  a  few  sum¬ 
mer  days,  and  to  develop  seeds  through 
which  other  spots,  otherwise  drab,  may 
be  made  brighter. 

Tiger  lilies  are  easy  to  grow,  sure  to 
bloom,  a  good  cut  flower,  a  bright  spot 
in  garden  or  background  at  a  time  of 
year  when  bright  color  is  needed;  it  is 
a  worthwhile  addition  to  property. 

Ohio.  F.  s.  H. 


Maple  Syrup  Made  at  Home 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
method.  No  processing  is  needed,  but 
the  jars  should  be  tested,  then  scalded 
or  otherwise  heated,  filled  with  the  boil¬ 
ing  syrup  and  immediately  sealed.  To 
test  a  jar,  see  there  are  no  nicks  or 
rough  places  in  the  sealing  surfaces. 
With  the  bail  jars,  test  the  bail  by  put¬ 
ting  on  the  lid  without  the  rubber  and 
seeing  that  the  bails  go  into  place  with 
a  distinct  click.  If  they  don’t  click,  they 
are  too  loose.  Either  use  different  jars 
or  tighten  the  bail  by  bending  it  flatter. 

While  the  evaporating  vs  going  on,  a 
nice  odor  always  pervades  the  house. 
Sometimes  we  stop  work  a  few.  minutes 
to  drink  a  cup  of  the  hot,  sweet  sap, 
just  as  you  might  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
sometimes  we  drink  some  of  the  cold 
sap  just  brought  in  from  the  trees.  I 
like  to  gather  the  sap  myself.  The 
short  trips  to  the  trees,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  give  one  a  chance  to  see 
how  fast  the  spring  is  coming,  to  see 
the  sun  on  the  snow  and  feel  the  snow 
giving  under  foot,  and  to  breathe  the 
fresh,  cool  air.  And,  do  we  get  a  thrill 
of  pride  when  we  look  at  our  jars  of 
home-niade  maple  syrup  and  say,  “We 
have  harvested  one  crop  already,  even 
before  any  one  has  planted.” 

Margery  Mansfield. 


looks  for  Home  Gardeners 

ggetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson...  . $5.00 

111  Science,  ^  _ 

Millar  and  Turk . 3.75 

)r  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
3  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


KELLY’S 

TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your 
garden.  Again  this  year,  the 
supply  of  nursery  stock  is  lim¬ 
ited.  When  you  order  early, 
you  get  the  choicest  selection 
of  the  plants  you  wont. 

So  send  today  for  the  big  new 
1945  KELLY  Catalog.  It's  FREE. 

It  lists  all  the  best  varieties  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS.  Many  fruits 
and  plants  are  shown  in  full 
color.  Moke  your  selection  now 
and  order  promptly.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Our  65th  Year. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES/  INC. 
34  Maple  St.  Oonsville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS,  MCDONALD  RED  RHU¬ 
BARB,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let)  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  NEWYORK 

Located  In  the  center  el  the  Famous  Fruit  Bell 
el  Niagara  County  for  the  past  34  Years. 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  welsh  114- 
2  pounds.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  of  fruit,  nut 
frees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MILLER’S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  descriljes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  fruits  for  home  gardens. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 


}.  E.  MIllER  NURSERIES,  Boi  R.  Naples.N.1. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted  4  to  8  in.  tall 
— only  $1  postpaid.  22  only 
$2  postpaid  I  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  50  Evergreens  $3  post¬ 
paid  ;  all  4  year  transplanted, 
4"  to  10"  tall.  Ten  each 
American  Arborvitae,  Red 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  Douglas  Fir,  all  50 
for  $3.  (West  of  IMissiisIppi 
River  add  25e.)  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE.  < 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  RN-23S,  Pryeburg.  Maine 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  liow  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
markeL  Copy  Free.  Write  Today, 
W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Mtf, 


Every  Grower  stionld  have  Rayner'a  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  vaiuablo  Inlor* 
matlon  on  bow  to  got  tho  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  rarloUes.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  Si.,  Salisbnry,  Md. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1  have  no  fancy  catalog,  but  can  supply  you  with  some 
good  plants.  Write  for  price  list. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. 

improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

urpee^sL’ 

can  ha  ve  with  Burpee  seeds,  ■ 

.we’U  send  these  5  full-size  ■■MV 
awMIEBv  lOc-Packets— Marglobe  Tomato,  Graa. 
V  Rapida  Leaf  LoMuca,  Croaby  Egyptian 

wife'  JKgMBaat.  Chantenay  Carrol,  ScorlotGlobo 
^.■jB0Nadlsh— all  SPkts,  postpaid  for 
only  10c.  Send  dime  todayl 
>  -.Burpee  Catalog  Free-all  best 

Vegetables:  the  Xead-ffRfiiUm 
American  Seed  Catalog.  gjlTjMm 

JpV~a>  ^ai.aiB..aaaaa.aiiBa.ai  . 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  i 

682  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  82,  Pa. » 

’  I  I  Send  5  Pkts.  Burpee  Vegetable  Seeds  J 
1 — I  (Ho.  7050)  postpaid.  Enclosed  isIOc.  * 

1 

iVantc — -  - _ I 

St.  orHJJ _ I 

^P.O.  &  State — . J 

n  Goad  Burpoo*.  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  * 
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MSINTOSH 

^ Sg//(/ /fed Mac  ” 


Better  Quality  than  Common  Mac. 
Hangs  better  on  Tree:  fruits 
early;  very  tender  and  juicy. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Maloney  Northern  Grown  Trees 
K —  .  . .  sire  best  results.  They  are 

guaranUe”*”^'  makers.  Satisfaction  is 

Write  today  for  FREE 
Coloi^d  Catalog.  Shows 
f  best  varieties  of 

apple,  plum,  pear. 

CHERRY  and  PEACH* 

TREES;  also  small 
FRUITS,  SEEDS, 

ROSES  &  FLOWERS. 

Our  61st  Year, 

MALONEY  Is^THERS 
NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 


ROOT  SPECIALIST  for  sale:  Aspar- 

ish  roots.  Haspre^y. 

®l“®'5®''ry.  herbs,  artichok^*  ginseng. 

N.w  JERSEY 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

w  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass,  • 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

L  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

 MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 
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BOX  R 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Weariug 

f6i^el»tion  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reduoiMe  rupture  protection  may 
asking,  without  cost  or  oblige. 
”*™®  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
Without  hard  flesh-goug. 
*®"5®®ting  pressure,  here’s  a 
bronp:ht  joy  and  comfort  to 
—  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 

mgned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  Is 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 

— w.fu°“odayT*°^”*'  complete  information 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44.L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers^  Elxchansfe 

COUNTRY  BOARn 


Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N  T  ' 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may 'work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confiSal. 

character,  wants  two  light 
6niptj  rooms  on  farm,  with  good  DeoDle*  win 
New-*Yorker^  desirable;  love  animals.  BOX  1109,'Bural 

GENTLBJIAN  desires  room,  board,  all  improvements' 

Oitv  '°BOA^  7io9 ^'^-.transportation  to  New  York 
1  tty,  JtOX  1122,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Poster  homes  in  Northern  New  Jersey  for 
adolescent  boys  still  going  to  school;  prefer  not 
Morristown'.^.T  Children’s  Home, 

miscellaneotts 


^  As  this  is  written,  we  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  our  last  butternut  squash.  Last 
season  was  the  first  we  have  raised 
butternuts  at  Windleswisp,  and  from 
now  on  they  will  be  our  chief  variety. 
They  are  dry  and  sweet;  the  seed  cav¬ 
ity  is  very  small.  I  think  an  average 
squash  will  weigh  from  four  to  five 
pounds,  and  we  raised  50-odd  of  them 
from  five  hills,  four  plants  per  hill. 
The  varieties  of  Hubbard  and  Quality 
will  keep  into  February  in  good  storage 
conditions,  but  as  The  Lady  said  the 
other  day,  “Butternut  is  so  much  better 
that  you  can  discard  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.”  This 
year  we  shall  raise  a  few  more  squashes. 
There  may  be  a  better  pie  than  squash 
pie,  and  there  may  be  a  better  vegeta¬ 
ble  than  boiled  squash.  If  so,  I  haven’t 
heard  of  either. 

At  a  meeting  the  other  day,  several 
farm  wives  said  the  thing  they  wanted 
most  for  a  permanent  improvement  in 
the  garden  was  more  fruits.  It’s  grand 
to  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  pears,  peaches,  quinces  and 
apples.  Hiis  year,  we  are  going  to  try 
a  few  of  the  semi-dwarf  apple  trees 
that  grow  to  be  from  10  to  15  feet 
high.  A  neighbor  says,  “Why  not  plant 
the  regular  size,  and  get  more  apples?” 
With  us  the  reason  is  simple.  'The  big¬ 
gest  job  in  taking  care  of  the  home 
orchard  is  spraying.  I’d  rather  have 
two  15-foot  trees  that  I  can  dust  from 
a  tall  step-ladder  than  the  regular  tree 
25  feet  tall.  You  just  can’t  raise  first- 
class  fruit  without  spraying  or  dusting. 

I  imagine  there  are  many  farms  where 
a  few  regular  sized  trees  are  neglected. 
With  semi-dwarf  trees,  it  will  be  easy 
to  dust.  Just  as  a  guess,  I  imagine  a 
tree  15  feet  tall  and  12  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  could  produce  from  three  to  five 
bushels  of  fruit.  With  trees  of  this 
type,  it  will  be  easy  to  thin  the  crop, 
if  the  fruit  sets  too  heavily. 

As  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  know, 
we  have  been  experimenting  with  Mc¬ 
Donald  rhubarb  since  it  was  originated 
at  a  Canadian  experiment  station.  Go¬ 
ing  over  notes  for  the  last  few  years,  I 
find  just  one  pbint  to  pass  on,  and  that 
is  that  rhubarb  requires  a  tremendous 
amount  of  food.  Apparently,  the  more 
one  feeds,  the  bigger  and  handsomer 
the  stalks. 

The  seed  catalogs  are  just  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  ever.  The  colors  are  brilliant; 
the  descriptions  are  enticing;  the  adjec¬ 
tives  tell  a  good  story,  and  the  pictured 
gardens  are  models  of  perfect  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  set  out  to  have  a  weedless  gar¬ 
den  each  season,  but  somehow,  along  in 
late  July  and  August  after  things  have 
m.ade  a  good  start,  my  good  resolutions 
are  overlooked,  and  weeds  creep  in. 

It  wouldn't  be  winter  without  some 
friendly  birds:  the  purple  finches,  jun- 
cos,  nuthatches,  downy  woodpeckers, 
field  sparrows  and  blue  jays.  But  our 
favorite  is  the  little  black-capped  acro¬ 
bat,  the  chickadee.  He’s  always  friend¬ 
ly,  always  gymnastic.  In  the  old  August 
Sweet  tree  by  the  woodshed,  he  hunts 
for  insects  and  larvae.  He  goes  up  and 
down  the  old  maple  by  the  corner  of 
the  house,  and  makes  frequent  trips  to 
the  windowsill  feeder.  If  a  man  takes 
his  axe  to  the  woodlot,  many  are  flying 
and  turnbling  about.  Gray  day  or  bright 
day,  their  cheerful,  husky,  alto-ish 
“Chick-a-dee-dee,  chick-a-dee-dee-dee” 
is  a  happy,  all’s-right-with-the-world 
song.  It’s  good  to  have  them  around 
when  snow  lies  deep.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


T»  Cleats  in  pairs  .  .  . 


2.  No  mud-catching  pockets 


^^Fa™FHncelon.  T'j.  ^toneacres 

Case  Model  ”SC"  tractor  on  rubber 
two-row  cultivator;  J.  l! 
„  Cl-,  six-foot  cut  combine  on  rubber,  with 

‘  ‘n  excellent  condition;  now  this 

season.  Stoneacres  Farms.  Princeton.  N  .J. 

fern,  commonly  caUed 

orcliid  peat  or  Osmunda  fibre.  In  large  Quantities  of 

root  cores;  wepay 
furnish  bags.  Write  Lager  &  Hur- 
rell.  426  Tsforria  ave..  Summit,  N.  J.  » 

H  ANTED— Automatic  electric  light  plant.  AC.  1500- 

less  110  volt,  60  cycle;  must  be  like 
BeUmore  The  Perfectoloid  Co., 

for  Sale^anl-Trol  gas  furnace  heater,  with  con- 

_  trols.  Herbert  G.  Comstock.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

®r  medium  garden  tractor.  C.  A. 

5IcMlllen,  Elyria,  Ohio, _ 

''^j^™®-^FIerYaUerIFrFtFuni~and~flnIshIngl 

latest  model  automatic  water  and  belt  type;  describe 
fully  condition,  make,  floor-  height,  capacity,  prices. 
3-  Sears,  It.  F.  D.  1.  Bethel,  Conn. 

FOB  Sale— Viking  ‘'twin”  5  h.  p.  tractor,  lOS'S  model, 
condition.  Including  nine  different  tools. 
Both  steel  wheels  and  new  600x16  tire  wheels;  40-wor(l 
umit  prevents  giving  particulars.  Write  J.  W.  Streett, 
yaKland,  N.  J. 

direct  current  generator,  as  Is.  Box 

■>->».  Lyman  Morehouse,  ’nconderoga,  N.  Y. 

fob  sale — As  is  food  freezer,  2,000-lb.  capacity, 

like  new ;  temperature  30  below ;  1  h.  p.  motor :  Gay 

fhon,e"?.?35™'  ^el.  Haw- 

WaNTBD— Fordson  tractor;  state  year,  condition  and 

—  price.  BOX  1081.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— Gasoline  lawn  mower;  state  price,  make. 
condition.  BOX  1089,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

^J*6;rN»lloual  Geographic  magazines,  1924-1938. 

_ ?'■  VV.  Hoover.  Box  153,  Wellsvllle.  Penna. 

BEES— Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.,  S4  25‘ 

5-  included;  booked  full  till  June 

.  .  none  C.  O.  D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J, 

3-ineh  cast-iron  water  pipe,  in  12-foot 

lengths;  never  been  used;  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  Dover. 

New  HamlshTe  ®  ® 

"^eport~N''"Y‘*'  telephoto  lens.  Shadweii, 

carriage.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Stur- 
_  Hninnrille.  Conn. 

wanted,  about  1500  watts;  must  be 
HO  volt  A.  C.  only.  BOX  1111,  Btiral  New-Yorker. 

^  ee'^mili  and  other  equipment  for 

cireular  s•uv^  ®®“®  ®*‘'’'*  inserted  tooth 

I  in  mar  saws,  also  need  a  sawyer;  state  experience 
and  salary  wanted.  Nelson.  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A  Vote  Against  the  Starling, 
and  the  Pheasant  Too 

Some  months  ago  I  read  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  a  discussion  of  the 
starling.  Although  my  main  complaint 
has  to  do  with  the  English  pheasant,  I 
will  first  give  you  my  idea  of  the  star¬ 
ling. 

I  have  never  seen  any  good  of  the 
starling  in  any  way.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  mess  up  clothes  put  on  a  line 
to  dry.  They  eat  fruit,  especially  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches,  sometimes  ruining  a 
whole  tree  of  early  apples;  while  in  the 
winter  they  enter  poultry  houses,  pig 
pens  or  any  place  where  grain  is  ob¬ 
tainable. 

But  I  consider  our  English  pheasant, 
that  great  game  bird  so  well  defended 
by  our  sportsman  (I  like  to  hunt  for 
them  myself),  the  worst  enemy  the 
farmer  has.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
pheasant,  everything  that  lives  on  in¬ 
sects  has  decreased  in  numbers  until 
many  have  disappeared  entirely.  Some 
of  the  most  common,  the  plover,  kill- 
deer,  lark,  thrush,  nighthawk  and  quail 
all  nesting  on  the  ground,  have  disap¬ 
peared,  while  insects  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Last  August  I  was  attracted 
by  some  partly  grown  pheasants  trying 
to  eat  something,  and  on  investigating, 

I  found  they  had  a  snake  about  15 
inches  in  length.  This  strengthened  my 
belief  that  pheasants  destroy  birds’ 
nests  and  also  young  rabbits.  Pheasants 
will  destroy  nearly  all  kinds  of  truck 
and  they  are  especially  fond  of  sweet 
com,  tomatoes  and  melons.  If  food 
gets  scarce  they  will  pick  potatoes, 
sometimes  ruining  small  patches.  Near¬ 
ly  all  gram-eating  birds,  the  crow,  star¬ 
ling,  sparrow,  blackbird,  protected  by 
New  -[ersey  law,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
^^m^e^  P^^^sant,  are  enemies  of  the 

views  o„ 

New  Jersey.  *'• 


'.p  TV'S' 


^3._Can:t.tear  loose  . . 


Fvee!  book '  f or.^  fractor^owners 
tells  about  tractor  tire  traction 


T_TERE'S  a  new  book  crammed  with 
useful  information  for  every  farmer 
who  owns  a  traaor.  It  contains  68  pages 
of  pictures  and  facts  on  such  subjects  as 
care  of  farm  machinery,  use  of  liquid 
weights  in  traaor  tires,  getting  more 
power  out  of  wartime  gasoline,  etc. 

It  explains  how  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires  on 
your  traaor  get  farm  work  done  faster 
and  easier  —  how  B.  F.  Goodrich  studied 
the  farmers’  problems,  trying  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  tread  designs  to  learn 
more  about  traaioo. 


How  Cleats  Work 

To  get  the  most  out  of  the  cleats,  they 
are  best  arranged  pairs  (see  photo  1). 
One  cleat  is  long,  the  other  short;  then 
there  is  another  pair  of  long  and  shore 
cleats  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tire. 
The  long  cleat  crosses  the  center;  the 
short  one  is  a  shoulder  cleat  —  yet  they 
don  t  touch  each  other.  These  paired  cleats 
give  a  continuous,  overlapping  grip  on 
the  soil.  As  the  tire  turns  and  one  cleat 
leaves  the  ground,  another  is  grabbing 
hold.  You  get  continuous  traaion,  a  steady 
pull.  Work  is  done  faster. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  tire  has  an  open 
center.  There  are  no  mud-catching  pock¬ 
ets.  The  tread  is  self-cleaning.  Because  of 
this  open  design,  the  tire  tread  is  flexible. 
It  gives  as  it  rolls.  Mud  drops  out. 

Height  of  the  cleats  is  determined  to 
the  hundredth  of  an  inch— worked  out  by 
farmers  and  tire  engineers  working  to- 
gether.  If  cleats  are  too  high  they  are  apt 


to  bend,  reduce  traaion.  They  also  may 
chip,  or  break  off,  wear  down  quickly  on 
hard  surfaces.  Low  cleats  provide  less 
traction.  And  each  cleat  in  a  BFG  tire  is 
shaped  like  a  pyramid,  reinforced  at  the 
base  so  it  won’t  tear  loose.  (See  photo  3.) 

It’s  easy  to  see  that  B.  F.  Goodrich  has 
considered  the  farmers'  problems  from 
every  angle  in  designing  traaor  tires. 
With  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires  you  get  extra 
traaion  —  added  bite,  grip,  and  pull  to 
handle  the  hardest  jobs.  And  you  get 
long  life,  too.  For  any  tractor  or  imple¬ 
ment  tire  need,  see  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
man  next  time  you  are  in  town. 

Write  for  the  Farmer's  Handbook 

Some  of  the  other  subjects  included  in 
the  Handbook  are:  costs  of  rubber  tires; 
winter  care  of  tractors;  handyman  hints; 
how  to  use  conaete  on  the  farm;  prin¬ 
ciples  of  farm  drainage;  the  miracle  of 
synthetic  rubber;  driving  tips;  tire  buyers* 
guide;  faas  on  silos  and  silage;  painting 
methods;  and  much  other  usefid,  money¬ 
saving  information. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard.  Of  in  the  margin  of  this  Page 
bel^,  tear  off  and  send  to  ^'Handbook 
Editor,"  Dept.  162,  The  B,  P,  Goodrich 

Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

B*F«  Goodrich 

ffarm  Satvice  Tires 


tiirpee*s 

CniL _ 

Strikingrly  veined  and^_,~_^ 
variegrated.infiTorfireous 
1  reds.greens  and  whites.  — X 

No  two  alike.  Unique  as  .^!^V 
house  plants;  effective 

early-  Order 

.  NOW.  3  Bulte 25c;  15  for $1,  postpaid. 
Burpee  sSeedandBulbCatalo^Free. 

Wm  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

679  Burpee  Building,  PMIadalphia  JJ,  Pa. 


DON’T  BUY  FARM  SEEDS 

sSS  Sl.TS’md'KVrS: 

helpful  Jana  infonnatlon  every  fanner  wants.  Write 
for  Iree  copy  today  to:  BOX  32C  ® 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  LANOISVILLE,  PENNA. 


FLEX  -O-SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

OiaMbuted  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Wllliamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg,  Co..  Chicago.  32.  Ill, 


ROBERTS’  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

(No  Agents).  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  State  Certified  Blue 
Tag  Hj-brid  Seed  Corn.  $5.00  per  bushel  flats,  $3.75 
per  bushel  rounds.  Postal  card  us  today  for  annual 

po‘sr’vi'ag"iS'S.‘‘” 

Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flowering 
vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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Cletrac  joins  OLIVER 


News  for  every  farmer  who  owns  a  tractor 
or  expects  to  own  one!  To  The  OLIVER  Corporation/  long*known 
for  quality  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  Wheel  TypeTractors, 
is  now  joined  another  famous  name  and  product.  The  “Cletrac” 
Track  Type  Tractor  is  now  a  product  of  The  OLIVER  Corporotion! 

The  modern  “Cletrac”  plant  at  Cleveland  is  now  one  of  the  six 
plants  making  Oliver  products. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  this  union  of  strong  engineering  and 
manufacturing  organizations  means  a  complete  line  of  tractors 
of  both  wheel  and  track  types  especially  designed  for  farm  serv- 
ice.  It  means  the  finest  in  wheel-type  tractors  to  meet  most 
farm  needs  and  the  best  in  track -type  tractors  where  that  type 
is  required  for  hills,  marshy  or  muck  land,  or  special  crop  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  dealers  who  sell  Oliver  and  “Cletrac”  Tractors  are  now  in 
position  to  serve  you  more  completely  than  ever.  The  OLIVER 
Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 


Get  rid  of  Horns 
this  easy,  quick  and 
economical  way. 
ONE  application 
prevents  horn 
growth  on  young 
calves,  kids,  rams. 
4  oz.  jar  will  dehorn 
many  calves.  $  1 .00. 
At  your  dealers  or 
write; 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
MORRIS  11/ (  N.Y. 


with 

Dr.  Naylors 

deWilMiing 

Paste 


Why  do  calves 

have  SCOURS? 


Wisconsin  research  shows  that  most  cases 
®t  *cours  are  due  to  a  lack  of  Vitamin  A 
and  Niacin.  The  same  formula  used  in  the 
Wisconsin  research  in  preventing  and  cur¬ 
ing  nutritional  scours  is  used  in  ANADEX 
KAF-KAPS.  Requires  about  25  Kaf-Kaps  per 
calf.  Economical.  Prices  prepaid:  Box  of 
25— $1.00,  Box  of  100— p.25.  Money  back 
guaranty.  If  not  sold 
locally,  write  direct. 

ANADEX 
KAF-KAPS 


NUTRITION 


DON'T  TEED 

MILK  TO/ 

CAUVES  / 


Hake  bIgaerProfrfs  Setlinq  ajj  ^ 
yf^MXftmMtdrepiacew/f/f _ 

K.  Sen  AIJL  your  milk . • , help  Uncle  Sam  and  get 


CREAM 
iCALF 
fMEAL 

''  ■enui  ,  .  . 

* avBet**  f.lakes 


yonr  milk  help  Uncle  Sam  and  get 
toppricea^  too.  Calves  thrive  on  Ryde's  famous 
calf  meal,  fortified  with  vitamins,  minerals, 
other  essential  nutrients.  Prepared  two  ways: 

for  gruel  feeding. .  .crisp  FLAKES 
for  dry  feeding.  Both  steam  cooked  for 
ea&ydigestion.  Save  half  on  feeding  costs. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY— Aek  for 
Ryde's  Cream  Calf  Meal — In  Meal  form 
or  Flaked.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  write 
us  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it. 


OLD  BOOKS  I’amphlets,  Documents,  Letters,  Pictures. 


Music  Boxes  bouglit, 

Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St., 


Send  details. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Ifteh 


•  I  scratch,  I  rub,  I 
look  lousy,  and  I  am 
lousy. 

•  There’s  a  simple 
remedy  for  your  con¬ 
dition— a  box  of  Dr. 
Hess  Powdered 
Louse  Killer.  It’s 
a  powder  that  can 

be  readily  used  winter  and  summer.  Rub 
Louse  Killer  down  next  to  the  skin. 
It  gives  off  fumes  that  destroy  lice.  Kill 
these  blood-sucking  pests  now.  2V2-lh, 
box  of  Louse  Killer  for  only  65c— front 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


DnHess  S  Clark,  fnc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Golden  Muscat  Grapes 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters  of  immense  size, 
up  to  2  lbs.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Cross  head  or  single  loop,  retail  or  wholesale,  Imintsll- 
ato  stilpment.  Horner  Tractor  Sales,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Feeder  House  Belts  for  CASE  Balers 

CATALAO  FREE.  . 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 
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Use  Old  Lumber 

Conservative  estimates  reveal  that  a 
million  and  a  half  homes  will  be  needed 
in  America  following  the  present  war. 
Any  estimate  of  the  vast  amount  of  re¬ 
pairs  which  must  be  made  on  farm 
homes  and  farm  buildings,  is  out  of  the 
question.  Lumber  and  other  critical  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  rationed  for  a  much 
longer  period  after  the  war  than  we 
expect. 

It  points  to  this.  Every  piece  of  wood 
on  the  farm  should  be  saved,  protected 
and  utilized  now  or  in  the  future.  No 
one  is  better  able  to  make  use  of  sal¬ 
vaged  lumber  than  the  farmer,  and  the 
farmer  must  look  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  farm  woodlot  for  timber  for  build¬ 
ing  and  repairs.  Just  as  World  War  II 
broke  out,  I  had  need  to  build  a  barn, 
and  fortunately  did  so.  Green  beech 
was  used  in  the  frame.  Beech  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  weed  tree  in  many  wood  lots. 

It  was  worked  into  a  plank  fx'ame,  gam¬ 
brel  roof  structure,  and  the  green  beech 
worked  easily,  and  nails  were  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  drive  in  it.  Had  the  lumber 
dried  out,  the  labor  of  driving  nails  and 
spikes  would  have  been  two  or  three 
times  as  great.  Carpenters  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  construction  jobs  in  town  will 
avoid  working  with  hardwood  for  fram¬ 
ing,  and  they  avoid  if  possible  salvaged 
lumber.  Soft  woods  are  so  much  more 
easily  handled. 

Farmers  in  Western  New  York, 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
are  facing  a  crisis  in  timber.  In  my  own 
township  there  is  but  one  piece  of  fair 
standing  timber  left.  All  has  been  cut 
for  anything  to  be  used  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  Many  acres  of  timber  have  been 
cut  for  blocking  to  be  used  in  the  steel 
plants.  One  large  piece  of  second- 
growth  woods  is  being  cut  over  for  mine 
props,  and  is  set  back  again  20  years. 
The  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was  once 
famous  for  the  splendid,  ash  which  was 
used  in  fork,  hoe  and  'other  types  of 
handles.  This  is  now  cut  off  too  closely. 
Whitewood  was  one  of  our  best  kind  of 
woods,  and  in  some  of  the  old  houses, 
boards  three  feet  wide  were  used.  This 
was  one  of  the  best  types  of  timber  that 
was  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  was 
worked  easily,  withstood  weather  and 
all  adverse  conditions  to  which  wood 
might  be  subjected. 

With  the  shortage  of  lumber  evident 
on  every  farm,  the  farmer  must  look  to 
his  old  buildings  for  material  for  re¬ 
pairs.  There  isn’t  enough  timber  left 
of  the  proper  kind  to  supply  fence 
posts  and  grape  posts  for  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  There  are  still  a 
lot  of  chestnut  posts  being  cut  and  sold 
to  grape  growers,  but  these  are  from 
old  trees  that  have  been  dead  a  third  - 
of  a  century.  We  cannot  look  to  sub¬ 
stitutes  with  much  hope,  for  these  will 
be  far  more  costly  than  wood.  Proc¬ 
essed  wood  which  has  been  surfaced 
and  pressed  will  be  beyond  reach  of 
the  farmer  for  building.  It  leaves  us 
with  the  alternative  of  making  what  we 
have  go  as  far  as  it  will.  This  means 
that  the  timber  crop  on  the  farm  will 
have  a  high  priority  in  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  Wood  for  fuel,  for  sugar  making 
and  for  all  farm  purposes  will  be  se¬ 
lected  with  judgment. 

If  the  old  house  that  has  stood  on  the 
farm  for  a  century  seems  to  have  out¬ 
lived  its  usefulness,  look  it  over  pretty 
carefully.  It  may  be  just  the  type  of 
a  building  that  will  lend  itself  to  re¬ 
pair,  rearrangement  inside  and  refinish¬ 
ing  outside.  Some  carpenters  will  say, 
“Tear  the  old  thing  down  and  burn  it 
up.”  But  wait-  a  minute.  These  old- 
time  houses  have  a  certain  economic 
value,  and  they  should  be  restored  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  period  in  which  they 
were  built.  This  does  not  mean  they 
cannot  be  arranged  conveniently  inside, 
and  it  does  not  forbid  a  water  system, 
a  heating  plant,  insulation,,  electric 
lights  and  modern  kitchen  conveniences. 
If  the  house  is  old,  use  sash  with  small 
window  panes.  Don’t  cut  out  a  big 
hole  in  front  of  the  house  and  put  in  a 
big  bay  window  such  as  people  put  in 
houses  in  the  early  period  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  Building  material  con¬ 
cerns  have  pretty  good  booklets  on  re¬ 
storing  such  homes,  and  the*'  are  free. 

An  old  home  properly  restored  and 
maintained  might  be  a  source  of  pride 
and  value  far  above  a  modern  type 
home.  Buyers  are  always  interested  in 
such  homes.  w.  J. 

Ohio, 


About  the  McIntosh  Apple 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
in  the  December  Rural  New-Yorker  on 
the  “Origin  of  the  McIntosh  Apple.” 

It  happens  that  a  friend  of  mine,  Dr. 
P.  A.  McIntosh  of  Spencerville,  Ont., 
Canada,  is  a  grandson  of  John  McIn¬ 
tosh,  who  originated  the  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ple,  so  I  cut  out  the  article  and  sent  it 
to  him.  I  have  his  reply  here  and  must 
say  that  it  is  quite  interesting.  It  con¬ 
firms  all  that  your  article  stated,  and 
quite  a  bit  more.  For  instance,  his  let¬ 
ter  states  he  has  in  his  possession  a 
piece  of  the  wood  taken  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  McIntosh  apple  tree,  and  within 
his  lifetime  he  has  picked  and  eaten  the 
fruit  from  the  original  tree. 

He  also  gave  some  interesting  dates 
in  the  beginning  and  progress  of  this 
particular  apple,  and  states  that  the 
original  tree  was  alive  until  1906.  How¬ 
ever,  the  life  was  shortened  by  a  fire 
which  destroyed  a  house  that  the  tree 
stood  very  close  to.  The  first  was  in 
1894.  J.  M.  L. 
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He’s  Your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Representative —backed 
by  79  years  of  lubrication  research  and  experience ! 


Today,  power  farming  is  “Big  Business’’— calls  for 
the  same  careful  planning  and  expertness  in  ma¬ 
chine  maintenance  that  every  big  industry  demands. 

That's  why  your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil  man’s  help  is 
so  valuable.  His  company— Socony- Vacuum— has  had 
the  greatest  industrial  lubrication  experience  in  the 
world.  He  approaches  your  problem  in  the  industrial 
way — with  scientific  lubrication  techniques  and  spe¬ 
cialized  products  that  meet  the  exact  require¬ 
ments  of  every  machine  on  your  farm. 

His  work— plus  quality  Mobiloils  and  Mobilgreases 
—can  help  you  reduce  overhauls  and  repairs  . .  .  reach 
the  prime  objective  of  every  industry— continuous 
production  at  lowest  possible  cost! 

SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 


f/a^you^ 

pypa/tf/Ti  aS!l- 


Many  of  the  time-consuming  trou¬ 
bles  that  arise  under  pressure  of 
hard  spring  work  can  be  avoided  if 
you  guard  against  them  early— 
before  the  big  push  starts! 

In  this  off-season  month,  take  a 
close  look  at  your  farm  operation' 
Thorough  inspection  of  equipment- 
careful  analysis  of  lubrication  needs 
now  can  save  you  real  money  later  on. 


Call  on  your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil 
man  for  help.  His  fine  farm  products 
and  “factory-proved’J,  methods  can 
help  you  get  what^  every  farmer  is 
after... maximum  crop  output  at 
minimum  cost  per  hour! 

1945  Flying  Red  Horse  Almanac 
Ready  I  It’s  packed  with  helpful 
farm  data  and  maintenance  tips.  Ask 
your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil  man  for  your 
free  copy  today! 


SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  .  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil 
Kerosene  •  Mobilfuel  Diesel  • 
Mobil  Tractor  Fuel  •  Mobilheat  • 
Sanilac  Cattle  Spray  •  Mobil 
Upperlube  •  Mobil  Radiator 
Flush  •  Mobil  Hydrotone 
Mobil  Handy  Oil 


TUNE  IN  “INFORMATION  PLEASE" 
Beginning  February  1 2 
Monday  Evenings,  9;30  E.W.T.— Over  NBC 
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/  factor  breakdowns  usually  come 
without  warning — right  in  the  middle 
of  a  busy  day. 

While  it’s  hard  to  foresee  tractor 
trouble,  it’s  a  sure  thing  that  you  can 
increase  the  life  of  your  machine  and 
cut  down  on  costly  breakdowns — by 
lubricating  it  properly. 

Proper  lubrication  begins  in  the 
crankcase.  Keep  it  filled  with  Gulflube 


Motor  Oil — the  tough  oil  that  protects 
your  engine  longer.  A  premium  oil  at 
a  thrifty  price,  Gulflube  is  real  insur¬ 
ance  against  breakdowns  due  to  engine 
lubrication  failure. 

And  all  along  the  line — for  trans¬ 
mission,  differential  gears,  axles,  all 
points  needing  lubrication — you’ll  find 
the  proper  “breakdown”  preventive 
among  the  many  Gulf  Farm  Aids. 


GULFLEX  CHASSIS  LUBRICANT 


Gulflex  Chassis 
Lubricant  resists 
heat,  coldi  water, 
and  extreme  pres¬ 
sures.  It’s  the  ideal 
lubricant  fv>r  chas- 
sis  bearings  on 
your  tractor.  Fine  for  use  in  pres¬ 
sure  fittings  on  all  farm  machinery. 


GULF  NO-RUST  NO.  1 

Before  storing  farm 
equipment,  apply 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 
to  all  metal  surfaces. 
Swab  or  brush  heavy 
coating  on  surface  of 
metal  for  protection 
against  rhst  and  exposure. 


FOR  NUTS  THAT  WON’T 
COME  OFF 

No  use  to  strain  at 
rusted  nutsi  bolts, 
threaded  connections. 
Give  them  a  shot  of 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil, 
and  off  they  come!  It 
goes  right  in,  softens 
up  rust. 


“COLD  WEATHER 
OPERATING  HINTS” 

is  only  one  feature  of  the 
60-page  Gulf  Farm  Trac¬ 
tor  Guide.  You’ll  need 
this  helpfid  book  during 
the  busy  season.  It  has  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  tractor  care.  And  ib’s  yoxirs 
FREE.  Just  write  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room 
3800,Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.,  telling 
us  what  type  of  tractor  you  have. 


SOME  OTHER  GULF  FARM  AIDS 
TO  HELP  YOU 

“That  Good  Gulf  Gasoline” 
Gulf  Kerosene 

Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.P. 

Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease 
Gulf  High  Pressure  Grease 
Gulf  Supreme  Cup  Grease 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Gulf  &rew  Worm  Killer 
Gulf  Fly  Repellent  and  Tick  Killer 


WHERE  TO  GET 
GULF  FARM  AIDS! 

Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  and  other  Gulf 
Farm  Aids  are  obtainable  either  at  your 
Good  Gulf  Station  or  at  Gulf  distributing 
plants.  You  can  get  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Live¬ 
stock  Spray,  and  other  products  for  home 
and  farm  at  Gulf  Stations,  grocery,  drug, 
and  hardware  stores,  and  at  milk  gather¬ 
ing  stations  and  feed  stores. 


Penna.  Farm  Show  Week 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  Week 
was  held  last  month  in  Harrisburg.  For 
the  third  consecutive  year,  this  event 
consisted  of  meeting^  only,  conducted 
by  various  organizations,  groups,  co-op¬ 
eratives  and  associations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Council 
of  Farm  Organizations,  those  officers  re¬ 
elected  included:  Ralph  L.  Culver,  La¬ 
cy  ville,  president;  Benjamin  H.  Welty, 
vice-president  and  J.  K.  Mahood  of 
Harrisburg,  secretary.  The  Council 
passed  the  following  resolution  on  the 
drafting  of  farm  boys:  “That  we  ex¬ 
press  a  word  of  caution  to  those  in  au¬ 
thority  regarding  the  wholesale  induc¬ 
tion  of  farm  boys.  The  present  supply 
of  farm  labor  is  inadequate.  Thousands 
of  farms  are  being  operated  by  the  work 
of  those  young  men  who  are  now  being 
called  up  for  medical  examinatipn. 
Their  introduction  into  military  service 
will  be  reflected  in  less  production  of 
food,  and  until  the  war  is  over,  high 
production  of  food  is  necessary.” 

Pennsylvania  is  now  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  turkey  producing  States. 
Growers  of  these  birds  were,  therefore, 
cautioned  at  their  annual  meeting  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Thorp,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  that  increased  numbers  means 
greater  disease  loss  hazards.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  raising  them  separate 
from  chickens  in  order  to  help  control 
disease. 

A  battle  in  every  orchard  that  must 
be  continuous  against  a  foe  without 
mercy  is  the  constant  demand  made  on 
fruit  growers.  The  importance  of  using 
sods  and  fertilizers  as  well  as  suitable 
insecticides  was  stressed  by  various 
speakers  at  the  horticultural  meetings. 
The  day  of  haphazard  farming  is  h 
thing  of  the  past,  and  to  win  an  award 
in  the  Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club  is  a  real 
achievement.  Many  Pennsylvania  grow¬ 
ers  last  year  qualified  for  the  honor  of 
producing  this  many  tons  of  tomatoes 
on  one  acre.  H.  W.  Miller,  York  County, 
was  the  1944  champion,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  19.82  tons  on  his  2-acre 
tract.  Fred  S.  Darr,  Somerset  County, 
won  the  honor  of  being  the  State’s  lead¬ 
ing  potato  grower  last  year,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  559.8  bushels  per  acre. 

Speaking  to  members  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  B.  B.  Der¬ 
rick  of  Washington,  stated  in  part: 
“Dairy  farmers  are  in  for  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  if  they  have  been  counting  on 
foreign  markets  for  disposal  of  many 
dairy  products  after  the  war.  With  the 
.exception  of  the  Netherlands,  most  Eu¬ 
ropean  war-torn  countries  even  now 
are  in  a  position  to  regain  losses  in 
milk  production  fairly  soon  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  The  combined  output  in  9 
countries,  including  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  the  Low  Countries  and 
Scandinavia,  in  1943-44,  was  only  20  per 
cent  below  pre-war  production,  brought 
about  by  only  8  to  10  per  cent  decrease 
in  cow  numbers  and  12  to  14  per  cent 
decrease  in  yield  per  cow.”  In  view  of 
these  figures,  it  will  be;  well  for  dairy¬ 
men  carefully  to  consider  all  angles  of 
any  existing  or  contemplated  major  ex¬ 
pansion  programs. 

In  discussing  swine  diseases.  Dr.  C. 
P.  Bishop  stressed  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ers  should  be  warned  regarding 
purchasing  and  shipping  in  hogs  to 
be  kept  in  their  herds.  They  should  be 
kept  isolated  for  not  less  than  three 
weeks  after  their  arrival  at  the  farm,  to 
make  certain  they  will  not  bring  any 
disease.  Chester  White  breeders  elect¬ 
ed  Harvey  G.  Shortledge  Jr.,  Kelton,  as 
president  and  C.  E.  Cassel,  Hershey, 
secretary.  Hampshire  breeders  elected 
M.  P.  Tait,  Shetlersville,  as  president, 
and  John  E.  Witter,  Newmanstown,  sec¬ 
retary.  .  ,  , 

The  2000  members  of  the  Society  of 
Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania  last  year 
purchased  $479,255  worth  of  War 
Bonds,  according  to  Mrs.  Russell  Bower, 
Shippensburg,  who  was  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  for  the  coming  year.  They  also 
canned  325,000  quarts  of  food,  340  par¬ 
ticipated  actively  in  Red  Cross  activi¬ 
ties,  105  donated  blood,  and  local  soci¬ 
eties  contributed  more  than  $2600  to  va¬ 
rious  charitable  organizations.  R.  W.  D. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  Week 

The  30th  Agricultural  Convention 
and  New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week  was 
held  in  Trenton  on  January  22-25.  Del¬ 
egates  at  the  convention  nominated 
two  farmers  for  appointment  by  the 
Governor  to  the  N.  J.  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Frank  C.  Pettit,  Woodstown, 
Salem  County,  a  vegetable  grower  and 
prominent  Guernsey  breeder,  ^md  Rus¬ 
sell  C.  Applegate,  Robbinsville,  Mer¬ 
cer  County  potato  grower. 

In  his  talk  concerning  increased  farm 
production  as  related  to  the  postwar 
period.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wick- 
ard  rnentioned  the  important  fact  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  conflict, 
everything  will  be  favorable  for  con¬ 
tinued,  or  even  still  further  accelerated, 
production  on  our  farms.  He  cautioned 
that  unless  a  high  rate  of  employment 
was  maintained,  foreign  trade  expand¬ 
ed  and  low-income  families  assisted,  our 
farm  crop  and  food  surpluses  would 
then  become  a  serious  problem.  Just 
how*  these  favorable  influencing  factors 
are  to  be  attained  was  not  discussed.  In 
fairness  to  farmers,  they  should  receive 
a  cost-plus  price  for  all  products  that 
have  been  developed  to  meet  requested 
government  quotas.  Farmers  cannot 
return  to  a  pre-war  basis  overnight. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  sev¬ 
eral  that  whafr  they  needed  right  now 
was  for  local  draft  boards  to  give  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  all  the  farm  fac¬ 
tors  involved  before  taking  young  help¬ 
ers  away  from  them.  A  pessimistic  out¬ 
look  on  the  1945  farm  situation  was 
presented  by  J.  C.  Taylor,  State  super¬ 
visor  of  emergency  farm,  labor.  He  said 
his  organization  would  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  replacements  if  the  younger 
men  now  doing  necessary  work  on 
farms  were  drafted. 

The  value  of  some  of  the  newer  in¬ 
secticides,  both  as  pest  killers  and  labor 
savers,  was  discussed  by  George  C. 
White,  Rutherford.  He  mentioned  the 
fact  that  when  the  much  publicized  DDT 
is  sprayed  on  building  walls,  it  retains 
a  lethal  effect  for  several  weeks  on 
flies  that  light  on  such  treated  surfaces. 
It  was  stated  that,  while  DD’T  is  selec¬ 
tive  for  various  pests,  it  will  also  kill 
bees,  and  before  such  sprays  can  be 
used  extensively  in  orchards,  this  con¬ 
dition  will  need  to  be  corrected.  Hope 
was  held  out  that  this  might  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Another  new  insecticide,  Dith- 
ane,  was  reported  as  having  excellent 
killing  properties  for  many  insect  pests. 
It  has  proved  especially  effective  against 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle. 

Factors  in  feeding  that  influence  econ¬ 
omy  in  growing  pullets  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  subject  for  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt  of 
the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station.  Tests  on 
feeding  chicks  different  amounts  of  sim¬ 
ilar  rations,  that  resulted  in  normal  and 
retarded  growth,  showed  a  chick  mor¬ 
tality,  up  to  12  weeks  old,  of  6.4  per 
cent  for  normal  feeding  and  21.2  per 
cent  for  the  retarded  group.  Their  later 
adult  mortalities  were  14.4  and  20.6  per 
cent,  respectively.  Their  results  prove 
it  pays  to  use  only  good  chicks  and  then 
feed  them  well.  Continuing  this  prac¬ 
tical  thought  of  environmental  influ¬ 
ences,  Dr.  W.  C.  Thompson,  head  of 
the  N.  J.  State  Poultry  Dept.,  said  that 
standardization  of  pre-fabxicated  houses 
would  probably  soon  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  He  and  his  co-workers  are 
now  making  studies  of  this  problem  by 
asking  the  hens  what  they  think  about 
it;  this  is  the  proper  method  of  ap¬ 
proach.  Up  to  the  present,  poultry 
housing  has  been  based  on  what  we 
think  the  birds  need,  rather  than  test¬ 
ing  it  out. 

The  difficulties  of  eliniinating  Bang’s 
disease  from  farm  flocks  and  herds  was 
presented  by  Dr.  I.  F.  Huddleson  of 
Lansing,  Mich.  This  authority  stressed 
the  fact,  which  many  do  not  realize, 
that  the  causative  organism  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  transmitted  by  all  animals. 
Partial  control  methods  are  therefore 
only  time,  money  and  effort  wasted. 
Complete  control  of  possible  transmis¬ 
sion  may  prove  to  be  difficult  and  often 
is  impossible  to  obtain.  Vaccination  of 
young  animals  with  Strain  19  is  proving 
to  be  of  help  in  combating  this  serious 
animal  ailment.  R.  w.  d. 


Farmer  Blames  Farmers 

As  I  read  your  editorials  about  the 
abuses  heaped  upon  the  farmers 
throughout  this  land  of  ours,  I  wonder 
if  the  farmers  themselves  are  not  to  be 
blamed.  ’What’s  become  of  the  God¬ 
fearing  tiller  of  the  soil  who  accepted 
no  charity  and  was  self-sustained?  I 
wonder  what’s  got  into  the  farmer  of 
today,  when  he  sells  his  soul  by  ac¬ 
cepting  payment  for  non-production  of 
foodstuffs  on  land  he  never  in  his  life 
stuck  a  spade  in.  I  wonder  what 
preachers,  in  parishes  where  these  con¬ 
ditions  exist,  are  doing  for  the  souls  of 
these  perfidious  parishioners. 

What  about  our  dairy  farmers  joining 
farm  organizations,  so  that  they  may  be 
organized  and  receive  more  substantial 
payments  for  their  milk,  yet  when  they 
decide  to  stop  delivering  their  milk  to 
the  creamery,  what  do  they  do?  Why, 
they  deliver  their  milk  when  they  think 
their  neighbor  is  asleep.  ‘Of  what  use 
is  any  organization,  when  those  who 
make  up  the  membership  have  no  more 
idea  of  fighting  for  the  other  fellow 
than  the  man  in  the  moon?  So  why 
complain,  and  keep  officers  in  luxurious 


suites,  whose  best"  ability  is  putting  a 
beautiful  shine  on  the  seats  of  their 
pants,  and  making  their  most  inspiring 
speeches  at  a  banquet  table,  thereby 
convincing  me  that  they  become  more 
eloquent  on  full  stomachs? 

So  why  complain?  Has  it  ever  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  the  greatest  suckers  in  the  entire 
world?  I  notice  in  your  December  issue 
an  article  about  the  abuses  in  State 
aid  to  schools.  Again  I  say  it  is  our 
own  fault.  In  our  school,  in  strict  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  State  laws  governing  rural 
schools,  our  principal  is  allowed  to  live 
in  a  number  of  rooms  with  his  family, 
in  a  building  with  classrooms.  More¬ 
over,  a  private  garage  belonging  to  the 
district,  on  the  school’s  playground,  is 
used  to  house  the  principal’s  auto.  What 
would  happen  if  that  auto  was  to  back¬ 
fire  and  the  garage  caught  fire?  Such 
things  will  go  on  until  the  people  de¬ 
mand  they  be  set  right,  and  the  less  the 
people  demand  correction  of  present 
conditions,  the  further  they  remove 
themselves  from  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  democracy  established  for  them  by 
their  forefathers. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  J.  b. 
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ai”®  smart  critters*  as  any  livestock  man 
knows.  They’ll  even  show  you  whether  your  land  is 
properly  fertilized! 

That  cattle  can  give  you  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  proved  by  an  experiment  reported  by 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Albrecht  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
which  is  illiistrated  here.  The  cattle  were  turned 
loose  in  a  field  in  which  there  were  two  stacks  of  hay. 
The  grasses  were  the  same  species;  the  curing  was 
the  same;  they  looked  and  smelled  the  same.  But 
the  cattle  ate  one  stack  and  never  touched  the  other. 

The  hay  from  the  stacks  was  analyzed  in  a  lab¬ 
oratory.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  stack  the 
cattle  liked  contained  much  more  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus-two  minerals  cattle  must  have  for  good 
health.  The  good  hay  came  from  soil  that  had  been 
treated  with  lime  and  phosphate  . . .  the  poor  hay 
from  untreated  land. 

•Minerals  essential  to  both  human  and  animal 
health  come  from  the  soil,  are  absorbed  into  plants 
and  so  get  into  the  bodies  of  grazing  animals.  Hu¬ 
man  beings,  of  course,  get  their  supply  of  minerals 
from  plant  foods  like  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals, 
and  from  foods  of  animal  origin  like  meats,  fish  and 
eggs. 

Better  soil  produces  better  food,  better  livestock 
and  healthier  people. 


$5  FOR  YOUR  GOOD  IDEAS! 

Ideas  and  special  tools  or  gadgets  which 
have  helped  you  in  your  farm  or  ranch  work 
can  help  others.  We  will  pay  you  $5  for  each 
one  you  send  us  which  we  publish  on  this 
page.  Address  Agricultural  Good  Idea  Edi¬ 
tor,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9,  Illinois.  We 
cannot  return  unused  items— sorry.’ 


THE  EDITOR'S  COLUMN 

So  many  important  things  are 
happening  in  the  livestock  and 
meat  business  that  it  is  difficult 
for  an  editor  to  decide  which 
to  write  about  and  which  to 
leave  out. 


Oliver  Kinzie,  Cushing,  Oklahoma,  19- 
year-old  president  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  with  his  friend  and  instructor, 
Dick  Fisher  {left). 


SODA  Bill  SIZ 


Thai  hens  that  cackle  the  loudest  are  often 
better  at  lying  than  laying. 

That  he  makes  the  livin’,  but  it’s  his  family 
that  makes  livin’  worth  while. 
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The  ptg  that  poys  is  the  ’’extra”  one  that  lives  in  an  aver¬ 
age  litter.  Baby  pig  death  losses  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent  are 
far  too  high.  They  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Cleanliness  is  the  first  rule  of  profitable  hog  raising.  Dirt 
breeds  disease  and  parasites,  so  it  pays  to  move  young  pigs  to 
clean  pastures  and  to  keep  them  away  from  old  pens  and  yards. 
Old  dry  bedding  has  been  known  to  start  dust-pneumonia. 
Cholera  and  erysipelas  can  be  prevented  by  early  vaccination, 
and  transfer  of  diseases  from  newly  purchased  hogs  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  period  of  isolation. 

Observe  common-sense  rules  and  your  pigs  will  live  and  grow. 
Feed  them  well  and  when  your  hogs  are  ready,  you’ll  get  your 
'profit”  from  the  extra  ones  raised  in  each  litter. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW! 


1.  Com  is  grown  in  how  many 
states  in  the  United  States? 

36  12  48  29 

2.  Two  of  the  thousands  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals  originated  in  the 
Americas.  Which  two? 

Beef  Cattle  Turkeys  Llamas 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

3.  What  is  the  average  distance 

meat  must  be  transported  to  get 
it  from  producer  to  consumer? 
530  3000  1050  250  miles 


Few  people  realize  how  much  beef,  pork,  lamb 
and  veal  must  be  set  aside  by  meat  packers  oper¬ 
ating  under  federal  inspection  for  the  armed  forces 
and  Lend-Lease.  As  of  January  7,  1945,  50%  of 
all  utility  steers,  heifers,  and  cows  are  set  aside 
for  the  government  canning  program.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  will  continue  to  call  for  60%  of  the 
choice,  good,  and  commercial  steer  and  heifer 
beef  carcasses,  excepting  extremely  light  weights; 
also,  80%  of  the  cutter  and  canner  beef.  Of  the 
total  pork  meat  produced,  excluding  lard,  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  has  to  be  set  aside.  Government 
priorities  on  "Good”  and  "Choice”  lambs  have 
averaged  from  40  to  50%  of  the  suitable  lambs. 
Priority  orders  also  apply  to  approximately  50% 
of  the  "Choice,”  "Good”  and  "Commercial”  veal 
produced  within  specifications. 

Of  course,  such  regulations  are  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  the  proper  conduct  and  winning  of 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  producers  and  consumers 
should  know  of  these  regulations  as  a  partial  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  they  are  having  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  the  supplies  of  beef,  lamb,  pork,  and  veal 
which  they  want. 

S/mjjson, 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CHERRY  PIE 


hJake  pastry  using  Swift’s  Bland  Lard  for  shortening  to  in¬ 
sure  flakiness.  Boll  out  and  line  one-inch-deep  pie  pan. 

The  fiUing  is  made  as  follows;  3  cups  canned  cherries;  1 
cup  sugar;  2  tbsp.  flour  or  com  starch;  1  tbsp.  butter.  Com¬ 
bine  cherries  and  dry  ingredients  and  fill  pie  pan  level. 

Cover  with  pastry —full  emst  or  lattice  of  strips.  Bake  at  pictures  for  farm  meetings: 

425°F.  for  10  minutes,  then  at  350°F.  for  35  minutes  longer.  ’'Livestock and  Meat,”  "ANation’s 

Meat,”  and  ’’Cows  &  Chickens, 
UB.A.”  We’ll  loan  you  these  films 
if  you’ll  pay  transportation  oneway. 
For  16-mm.  soimd  projectors.  Write 
to  Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  128, 
Chicago  9,  Ill.,  a  month  in  advance. 


**What  Do  You  Know**  answers: 

1)  48;  2)  turkeys  and  llamas;  3)  1050  miles. 


Swift  &  Company 
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Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  onlj'.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  Of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Graves  Inspection  Bill 

ENATOR  RHODA  FOX  GRAVES,  repre¬ 
senting  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  coun¬ 
ties,  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  inspection  by  the  State  Health 
Department  of  all  farms  and  milk  plants  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  State,  producing  and  han¬ 
dling  milk  for  sale  within  the  State.  The 
need  for  such  legislation  is  apparent.  For 
years,  farmers  have  been  burdened  with  ag¬ 
gravation,  useless  expense  and  loss  of  time  be¬ 
cause  of  duplicating,  overlapping  and  some¬ 
times  even  contradictory  health  rules  covering 
barn  and  cow  inspection.  Mr.  A.  L.  Parsons, 
Schoharie  County,  has  introduced  the  same  bill 
in  the  Assembly. 

The  inspection  bill  is  written  to  do  away 
with  all  this  trouble,  and  for  that  reason  it 
merits  full  farm  support.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  changes  that  should  be  made.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  manufacturing  cream,  that  is,  cream 
used  for  ice  cream,  is  excluded  from  inspec¬ 
tion.  Since  practically  all  such  inspected 
cream  comes  from  outside  the  State,  the  same 
trade  barrier  that  exists  today  against  the  New 
York  dairymen,  is  continued.  It  is  the  same 
barrier  that  Senator  Graves  has  sought  for  the 
last  six  years  to  have  removed,  always  to  come 
up  against  the  strong,  moneyed  opposition  of 
the  ice  cream  manufacturers.  Manufacturing 
cream  should  be  made  subject  to  the  same  in¬ 
spection  and  sanitary  requirements  as  milk, 
cream,  and  other  milk  products. 

If  this  bill  is  made  law,  it  places  full  power 
of  scoring  in  dairies  for  a  market  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Health.  This  would 
make^  it  inconsistent  with  Section  258-j  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law,  which  gives 
that  same  power  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  our  last  issue  it  was  pointed  out 
that  farmers  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  Sec¬ 
tion  258-j  because  of  its  abuse  in  practice.  This 
repeal  would,  in  addition,  remove  any  incon¬ 
sistency  with  the  new  Inspection  Bill. 

The  milk  monopoly  and  its  lobby  are  also 
very  much  aware  of  the  inconsistency,  and  in 
spite  of  the  beating  given  to  last  year’s  Hamp¬ 
ton-Converse  Bill  and  the  opposition  to  the 
Agriculture  Department’s  similar  regulation 
last  month  (both  would  have  “frozen”  produc¬ 
ers  to  their  present  dealers  and  barred  new 
producers  altogether),  it  is  expected  they  will 
try  once  again  to  put  through  their  “freeze” 
regulation  by  some  slick  legislative  maneuver. 
Dairymen  must  be  on  watch  for  such  a  bill 
and  when  it  is  introduced,  register  their  loud 
and  strong  opposition  to  it. 


Self-Help  Pays  Dividends 

Down  in  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey,  three 
enterprising  school  teachers  got  an  idea 
back  late  in  1943  and  decided  to  see  if  it  would 
work.  The  idea  was  good  in  theory  and  after 
one  year  of  operation,  the  results  turned  out 
even  better  in  practice. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Woolf,  supervising  principal, 
William  Voorhees,  placement  bureau  director, 
and  George  Michael,  agriculture  teacher,  were 
very  much  aware  of  the  labor  shortages  on 
farms  and  in  war  plants  throughout  their  sec¬ 
tions.  They  figured  the  situation  might  grow 
even  more  acute,  and  thought  they  could  do 
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their  small  bit  by  choosing  the  right  high  school 
boys  and  girls  for  the  right  jobs  that  needed 
filling.  They’ve  been  at  this  work  now  for  a 
little  over  a  year  and  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory.  Fifty  graduates  were  placed 
in  permanent  full-time  positions;  50  boys  and 
girls,  without  leaving  school,  have  been  doing 
part-time  work;  159  boys  helped  in  planting 
and  harvesting  farm  crops.  One  local  orchard 
had  500  apple  trees  heavy  with  fruit  but  no¬ 
body  to  pick  them.  Selected  school  boys 
pitched  in  and  the  entire  crop  was  picked  and 
boxed.  Twenty-four  young  men  were  needed 
in  a  local  war  plant.  The  school  bureau  found 
18  eligibles,  and  17  are  still  there.  These  are 
just  a  few  samples  of  the  first  year’s  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  of  meeting  the  im¬ 
mediate  demands  of  the  present  emergency, 
the  efforts  of  these  three  men  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded  because  with  the  success  they  have 
achieved  in  their  present  work,  they  may  well 
be  setting  a  workable  pattern  whereby  war 
veterans  can  be  assisted  in  locating  the  jobs 
for  which  they  are  specially  suited.  Equally 
important,  and  perhaps  even  more  fundamen¬ 
tal,  the  project  shows  how  community  action 
can  solve  community  problems  quickly,  cheaply 
and  efficiently.  As  a  sample  of  local  democ¬ 
racy  and  self-government  in  action,  this 
Hackettstown  model  might  well  spark  similar 
projects  in  other  towns  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Union  Boycotts  Co-ops  Milk 

ON  Saturday,  January  20,  the  Truck  Driv¬ 
ers’  Union  began  a  boycott  of  all  the  chain 
stores  in  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton, 
Pa.,  because  these  stores  were  selling  the  milk 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers,  whose 
wagon  drivers  are  not  union  members.  The 
threat  was  that  if  the  chains  continued  to  han¬ 
dle  Lehigh  Valley  milk,  all  truck  deliveries  of 
other  food  products  would  be  discontinued.  At 
the  present  writing,  therefore,  Lehigh  Valley 
Co, -op.  is  not  serving  the  chain  stores  with 
any  milk.  These  stores  have,  however,  re¬ 
fused  to  handle  the  milk  of  any  other  company 
during  the  period  of  the  boycott. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  this  is  a  self¬ 
ish,  ill-advised  strike.  Lehigh  Valley’s  860 
producer-members  receive  50  cents  a  cwt. 
more  for  their  milk  than  other  dairymen  in  the 
territory.  This  co-operative  organization  has 
been  responsible  for  keeping  down  consumer 
milk  costs  in  the  area.  No  one  of  its  48  drivers 
belongs  to  the  union,  nor  has  made  a  request 
to  join.  Their  wage  scale  is  higher  than  the 
regular  union  wage  scale.  If  this  is  an  attempt 
to  unionize  all  branches  of  the  dairy  industry, 
the  Truck  Drivers’  Union  certainly  chose  the 
wrong  organization  and  the  wrong  time  in 
which  to  put  on  its  illegal  pressure.  A  union 
of  workers  is  in  many  cases  necessary  and  jus¬ 
tified,  but  unionism  should  not  inject  itself 
where  it  is  neither  wanted  nor  needed.  They 
say  they  are  not  interested  in  how  much  more 
the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  extra  milk  routes  and  the  salaries  of  extra 
drivers  that  would  be  required  under  the 
union’s  rules.  In  adopting  these  boycott  tac¬ 
tics  to  attempt  to  enforce  its  will,  the  union 
leaders  are  copying  the  same  racket  of  indus¬ 
trial  compulsion  and  coercion  that  gave  birth 
to  unionism  50  years  ago. 

It  is  suspected  that  the  union  has  been  urged 
to  pull  this  strike  by  the  big  milk  dealers  in 
Philadelphia,  who  resent  the  competition  of  a 
farmers’  co-operative  against  their  own  inef¬ 
ficiency.  This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
a  combine  of  union  leaders  and  milk  dealers 
have  wor;^^  together  in  an  attempt  to  starve 
out  an  independent  organization  that  refused 
to  knuckle  under  to  either  of  them. 


The  production  of  war  materials  that  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  armed  forces  is  now  seriously 
endangered  by  a  critical  shortage  of  lumber  and 
pulpwood.  Lumber  production  has  decreased 
steadily  since  last  August  and  the  supply  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1945  is  estimated  at  18  per  cent 
below  requirements. 

Much  of  the  available  supply  of  wood  pulp  is  now 
used  for  explosives  and  other  products  directly 
connected  with  the  war  effort.  Unless  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  to  relieve  the  present  shortage,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  military  authorities  to 
re-schedule  some  essential  programs.  Farmers  who 
have  woodlots  available  and  are  in  a  position  to 
devote  even  a  small  amount  of  time  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  lumber  during  the  next  few  weeks,  are 
urgently  asked  to  do  so.  Every  cord  of  pulp  wood 
produced  at  this  time  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  war  effort. 
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A  Unique  Farm  Forum 

“The  Farmer’s  Part  in  Reconversion”  is  the  topic 
adopted  for  the  Eighth  Annual  National  Farm  Insti¬ 
tute  that  is  being  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  16  and  17. 

The  Institute  is  sponsored  annually  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  the  Des  Moines  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  the  help  of  agricultural  publications 
and  farm  organizations  in  Iowa.  It  originated  in 
1937  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  on  a  national  level  between  business,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor. 

The  forum  is  not  an  organization;  has  no  members, 
no  officers,  no  dues,  no  resolutions,  arrives  at  no 
conclusions,  and  is  politically  impartial.  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  annual  Institute  is  to  provide  for  thor¬ 
ough,  objective,  and  open  discussion  of  major  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  American  agriculture. 

The  topics  are  chosen  by  a  committee.  After  the 
subject  is  selected,  it  is  broken  down  into  parts  and 
the  committee  starts  a  long  six  months’  task  of  find¬ 
ing  the  proper  individuals  to  present  the  specific 
subjects. 

Each  year,  outstanding  leaders  of  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  government  appear  on  the  program. 
Visitors  from  other  States  are  welcome. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  three  more  years  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  The  big  picture  on  the  front 
page  is  always  an  inspiration.  We  love  them.  But, 
and  please  do  pay  attention  to  this,  for  it  is  impor¬ 
tant — whatever  you  do,  keep  the  picture  on  the  top 
of  the  cover.  The  wild  strawberries,  the  bull,  the 
beehive  (and  the  bees),  the  rake,  and  hoe,  and  har¬ 
row,  the  chicken,  the  hen,  the  toad,  the  fruits,  the 
grains,  the  cow,  the  pond,  and  the  old-fashioned 
house,  with  its  gingerbread  ornamentation,  and  the 
old-time  printing  script — we  do  not  want  an  item 
omitted  or  changed. 

I  always  go  straight  for  “Brevities,”  especially  the 
Bible  texts.  Then  I  begin  at  the  beginning.  If  I  had 
never  lived  on  a  farm,  I  would  still  find  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  a  refreshment.  Its  cleanness,  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  personal  atmosphere  of  its  articles,  the 
sense  of  permanence  and  reality  I  gain  from  reading 
it,  all  these  combine  to  make  it  unique. 

We  have  a  friend,  a  young  fellow,  six  feet  of  brawn 
and  muscle,  and  also  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  who  is  now 
with  the  First  Army  over  in  Germany.  Once,  see¬ 
ing  him  lost  to  the  world  in  a  Rural,  I  asked  his 
opinion  of  it.  He  said  that  it  was  great.  He  liked  the 
brief  articles  signed  by  initials,  such  as  “Bitter  Pit 
of  Apple,”  “Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres,”  “Farm 
Boy  at  Front,”  etc. 

Sometime  I  am  going  to  tell  the  good  folks  of  our 
sweet  cornmeal.  We  grind  Golden  Bantam  (or  any 
other  yellow  sweet  corn)  which  has  ripened  and 
dried,  Jnto  meal.  It  grinds  almost  as  fine  and  floury 
as  wheat.  It  requires  no  sugar  when  made  into  pan¬ 
cakes  or  muffins,  and  it  has  a  flavor  that  can’t  be 
beaten.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  mixed  with  flour. 
Sweet  dried  .corn  can  be  ground  in  a  good  coffee 
grinder.  "  mrs.  w.  n.  s. 


REPORT  FROM  A  MISSIONARY 

I  read  with  interest  the  “What  Farmers  Say”  items 
in  your  December  issue.  Maybe  you  would  like 
to  have  a  line  of  two  from  an  old  Preacher  and  re¬ 
turned  Missionary,  so  that  you  may  know  what  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  say. 

We  were  among  the  first  exchanged  war  prisoners 
coming  from  the  Far  East  on  the  first  trip  of  the  S.S. 
Gripsholm  in  1942.  Soon  after  arriving  home,  we 
bought  us  a  home  'with  a  nice  big  garden  in  South 
Jersey.  I  had  been  away  from  farming  and  garden¬ 
ing  for  the  better  part  of  40  years,  so  I  wanted  an 
up-to-date  paper  that  would  give  me  what  I  wanted 
to  know  about  planting,  growing,  harvesting,  and 
keeping  the  vegetables  I  wanted  to  grow.  Just  about 
that  time,  a  copy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  came  into 
my  hands  and  I  sent  you  a  subscription  right  away. 
Now  I  wouW.  not  be  without  the  paper  for  anything. 
My  wife  and  I  read  it  quite  as  diligently  as  we  read 
any  of  our  religious  papers.  In  spite  of  the  long 
drought,  I  grew  a  “crackin’  good”  garden  last  sum¬ 
mer;  haven’t  bought  a  vegetable  since  last  June,  and 
I  got  a  lot  of  mighty  helpful  suggestions  from  the 
R.  N.-Y.  Thanks  a  lot.  r.  o.  F. 

New  Jersey. 


APPROVES  REPEALER  SCHOOL  BILL 

I  believe  that  Senator  Pierce  is  doing  a  wonderful 
service  in  trying  to  have  this  “Office  for  Life”  school 
law  repealed.  It  is  the  most  undemocratic  law  I  ever 
heard  of.  Here  in  Suffolk  County,  they  have  raised 
our  taxes  this  year  $100,000,  and  the  teachers  are  not 
getting  any  more  wages,  and  they  are  not  building 
any  more  schools.  In  fact,  the  schools  should  show 
a  decrease  and  not  an  increase  in  their  budgets.  But 
this  is  what  happens  when  you  give  these  district 
superintendents  office  for  life.  If  these  “office-for- 
life”  gents  can  manage  to  keep  this  law  on  the  books, 
there  is  no  telling  how  far  they  will  go. 

I  hope  that  Senator  Pierce  will  be  successful  in 
having  this  law  repealed.  I  don’t  know  of  any  other 
business  where  they  give  you  office  for  life,  so  why 
give  it  to  district  superintendents,  who  can  do  as 
they  choose  and  nobody  to  stop  them? 

Every  success  to  Senator  Pierce  and  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  p.  j.  t. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  8 


Brevities 

“For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand, 
saying  unto  thee,  Fear  not;  I  will  help  thee.” — Isa. 
41:13. 

The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  for  1945  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  It  contains  the  usual  full  statistics  regarding 
weather  and  general  information  of  interest  to  farm¬ 
ers.  The  cost  is  15  cents  plus  3  cents  postage. 

Rabies  is  on  the  increase.  Last  year,  this  terrible 
disease  killed  33  humans  and  7,348  domestic  animals 
in  the  United  States.  When  bitten  by  a  dog,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  consult  a  doctor  or  veterinarian. 

Fertilizer  needed  for  the  coming  season  should  be 
ordered  at  once,  in  order  to  help  out  witho  last  min¬ 
ute  handling  and  transportation  pile-ups.  There  is 
plenty  of  these  materials,  and  they  will  be  available 
provided  orders  get  in  on  time. 
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That  trip  to  town  won’t  be  nearly 
the  chore  it  once  was.  For  in  the 
coming  days  of  peace  there’ll  be  a  new 
Ford  car— a  big,  sturdy,  roomy  car  that 
will  make  it  smooth  going  all  the  way. 
.  .  .  Then  you’ll  watch  the  miles  melt 
into  the  air.  In  front  seat  or  back, 
you’ll  ride  at  ease — and  be  fuUy  relaxed. 


.  .  .  But  that’s  not  all!  Many  other  re¬ 
finements  win  be  found  in  this  new  car. 
Smart,  improved  styling.  Anewrichness, 
inside  and  out.  And,  of  course,  the  famous 
thrift  and  economy  and  sturdiness  that 
are  traditional  with  all  Ford  cars. 

. .  .**How  soon?”  We’U  be  ready  to  start 
production  plans  whenever  we  get  the 


’'go-ahead.”  In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  our  total  efforts  and  resources 
are  devoted  to  speeding  Victory. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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SET  UP  FRONT  NOW  AGAINST 


Mule  colts  are  hardy  and  sell  readily  at  prices  well  above  that  of  horse  colts. 
Ben  E.  Richardson  of  Wayne  County,  III.,  owns  this  nice  group.  He  has  been 
raising  mules  for  nlore  than  thirty  years. 


FLXGr& 

For  popular  make  tractors.  New  steel  combination 
tractor  saw  attachment  and  saw  frame,  belt  and  30" 
cor(hvood  blade.  Description  circular.  Give  make, 
model  and  year  of  your  tractor.  H  IN  MAN  MILL&, 
FARM  SUPPLIES,  DEPOSIT,  NEW  YORK. 


GJ3L.lSr%7‘A.&  OOVEH-S 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  W’rlte  for 
saiiioles  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night— at  work 
and  play — or  it  costa  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
FreeBookon  Rupture,  no-risk  trial orderplan,  and 
Proof  of  Results,  All  Correspondence  Confidential, 
Brooks  Company,  222-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mkb. 


ucHininc 


PREVENT  LOSSES— LOWER 
INSURANCE  RATES 
SPECIAL  WINTER  PRICES  &  TERMS 
Inspections — Repairs  for  Master  Labels, 
Write  for  Local  Representative’s 
Name. 


CC//^  Protection  Co. Inc. 

DEPT.  R,  II  NO.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7,  N.  Y. 

Offices;  New  York  City,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  other  points 
A  mv  TERRITORIAL  OPENING.^  AVAILABLE 


BEARING-AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'  X  7', $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &.  Awning  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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A  Feeding  Supplement 
To  Build  Up  Resistance 

Most  cows  that  freshen  in  late 
winter  or  spring  enter  their  most 
severe  ordeal  of  the  year,  de¬ 
pleted  in  vigor  and  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  take  on  unusual  strains. 
Months  of  barn  confinement, 
reduced  exercise  and  heavy  diet 
lower  the  natural  capacity  to  go 
through  calving  safely. 

Maintaining  productive  vigor 
and  at  the  same  time  producing 
a  healthy  calf  is  the  year’s  great¬ 
est  goal  of  every  cow.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  “horse  sense”  to  give  every 
freshening  cow  a  stamina  build¬ 
up  for  a  few  weeks  before  and 
during  her  ordeal.  Kow-Kare 
contains  just  the  drugs,  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins  most  com¬ 
monly  lacking  when  calving¬ 
time  approaches.  The  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  this  famous  formula  work 


DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9, 
LyndonviHe 
Vermont 


to  promote  healthy  functioning 
of  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs  .  .  .  and  aid  Nature  to 
take  on  extra  burdens  SAFELY. 

Specifically,  Kow-Kare,  with 
a  daily  intake  of  only  two  ounces, 
will  supply  the  animal  with: 
Calcium,  69.4  grains;  Phospho¬ 
rus,  3  5 . 8  grains ;  Iron  ,44.0  grains ; 
Iodine,  2.3  grains;  and  Vitamin 
D,  750  U.S.P.  units. 

If  cows  are  unthrifty,  off  feed 
.  .  .  and  to  keep  them  from  be¬ 
coming  so,  begin  now  to  add 
Kow-Kare  to  the  feed,  as  di¬ 
rected.  Top-notch  feed  conver¬ 
sion  and  trouble-free  calving  are 
goals  worth  planning  for.  In 
these  days  of  favorable  markets 
a  bit  of  added  precaution  may 
show  wholly  unexpected  results 
in  your  milk  income.  Kow-Kare 
is  sold  by  feed,  drug  and  general 
stores;  $1.25  and  65^  sizes. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  cow  ills, 
“Home  Aids  to  Cow  Health.”  It  tells 
you  what  it’s  safe  to  do  your¬ 
self  to  keep  cows  productive. 


Dehorning  Goats  and  Cattle 

All  who  keep  live  animals  know  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  handle  them  when 
no  horns  are  present.  Yet  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  are  loath  to  inflict  any  suffer¬ 
ing  on  these  dumb  and  helpless  crea¬ 
tures  who  look  to  us  for  support  and 
friendship.  However,  we  cannot  re¬ 
ject  the  fact  that  all  horns  are  a  men¬ 
ace  and  must  be  gotten  rid  of  in  one 
way  or  another.  There  is  no  sense  to 
the  argument  that  if  the  Creator  did 
not  want  horned  animals,  all  would 
have  been  born  without  them.  In  a 
wild  state  these  appendages  are  there 
for  defense  and  protection;  but  as  these 
animals  came  under  the  moulding  hand 
of  man  they  ceased  to  need  them.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  in  justice  both  to  the  animals 
and  to  us  that  they  be  removed.  How 
best  to  do  this  may  stump  us,  because 
there  are  several  ways.  Mature  animals 
that  may  be  acquired  carrying  horns 
should  be  promptly  dehorned,  with  a 
dehorning  clipper.  In  these  cases  the 
service  of  a  veterinarian  is  advisable. 

Young  kids  and  calves  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  disbud  (dehorn)  provided  we 
take  the  matter  in  time.  This  means 
not  later  than  three  days  after  birth, 
before  the  horn-bud  has  started  to 
grow  at  all.  Calves  or  kids  10  days  old 
are  more  difficult  to  disbud  and  there’s 
no  reason  why  we  should  let  them 
grow  until  then.  To  disbud  a  goat  kid 
properly,  place  it  in  a  clean  grain  sack 
having  first  made  a  hole  through  which 
the  head  protrudes.  Tie  the  sack  close 
up  about  the  neck  and  have  an  attend¬ 
ant  hold  it  firmly  but  gently.  A  calf 
can  be  held  without  putting  it  in  a  sack. 
Cut  the  hair  off  around  the  tiny  horn 
button  as  large  as  a  10-cent  piece. 

Next,  take  a  stick  of  caustic  potash, 
or  commercial  preparation  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  wrap  all  but  the  end  in  waxed 
paper  so  as  not  to  injure  the  fingers. 
Moisten  the  stick  in  a  half  spoon  of 
wafer,  just  enough  to  wet  the  tip.  Apply 
this  with  a  circular  motion  directly  to 
the  horn  button  using  very  little  pres¬ 
sure.  After  a  few  turns  of  the  hand, 
the  hair  will  start  to  slip.  When  this 
happens,  you  have  applied  enough. 
Then  apply  at  once  to  the  spot  a  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton  well  coyered  with 
boric  acid  powder.  This  will  take  up 
all  m’oisture  so  that  the  caustic  will  not 
run  down  upon  the  face.  Plenty  of 
boric  acid  in  its  dry  form  will  help  to 
stop  excessive  burning;  leave  enough 
powder  on  the  spot  so  that  it  shows 
white.  The  burn  will  last  but  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  time  you  should 
continue  to  hold  the  kid  in  your  lap. 
Leave  the  little  fellow  in  the  sack  half 
an  hour,  else  it  may  scratch  the  affected 
part  and  get  it  into  the  eyes.  Use  great 
care  in  this  simple  operation,  taking 
plenty  of  time  both  for  safety  of  the 
kid  and  yourself. 

The  trouble  with  most  people  in  dis¬ 
budding  is  that  they  apply  too  much 
caustic,  and  because  they  wait  until  the 
kid  or  calf  has  started  to  grow  the  horn 
button.  w.  R. 

Raising  Mule  Colts 

The  raising  of  mule  colts  is  a  prof¬ 
itable  side  line  with  Ben  E.  Richardson 
of  Wayne  county.  Ill.  He  is  the  owner 
of  a  212-acre  farm,  the  principal  prod¬ 
ucts  of  which  are  corn,  oats  and  red 
top  hay.  He  has  raised  mules  all  his 
life,  and  for  the  last  30  years  has  made 
raising  them  a  profitable  business.  He 
has  his  own  jacks,  and  each  year  breeds 
five  or  six  of  his  own  mares,  which  foal 
from  April  to  July..  The  past  year  he 
raised  five  mule  colts.  The  mares  are 
used  for  regular  farm  work.  The  mule 
colts  are  weaned  when  about  five 
months  old,  and  sold  soon  after.  Up  to 
the  time  of  weaning,  they  run  with 
their  mothers  in  red  top  and  lespedeza 
pasture.  They  are  also  fed  corn  and 
oats. 

At  present  the  average  price  for  farm 
mules  suitable  for  work  is  about  $114 
per  head,  while  farm  horses  are  averag¬ 
ing  only  $79.  Last  year  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  colts  averaged  $65  per  head.  He 
sells  some  of  these  at  home,  while  oth¬ 
ers  are  sold  as  far  south  as  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  The 
vicinity  around  Johnsonville  has  been 
noted  for  years  as  a  mule  growing  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  Southern  buyers  come  there 
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often.  Mules  are 'always  in  good  de¬ 
mand. 

Jacks  for  breeding  purposes  are  also 
raised  for  sale  by  several  Wayne  county 
farmers.  Mr.  Richardson  has  five  jacks 
on  his  farm  at  the  present  time.  He 
has  found  quite  a  good  demand  for  them 
throughout  the  years.  In  addition  to 
raising  mule  colts  as  a  side  line,  he  also 
does  some  custom  breeding.  The  charge 
is  $10  for  a  living  colt. 

“Mules  have  several  advantages  over 
horses,”  says  Mr.  Richardson.  .“They 
are  easy  keepers,  and  they  can  stand 
hot  weather  much  better.  In  the  South, 
where  many  of  them  are  sold,  the  ne¬ 
groes  like  mules  better  than  horses.  The 
larger  and  fatter  and  better  haired  a 
mule  is,  the  better  he  will  sell.  They 
are  long  lived  and  seldom  get  sick.  Al¬ 
though  mules  are  quite  cheap  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  still  a  profit  in 
raising  them.  We  also  get  much  pleas¬ 
ure  from  watching  them  romping  and 
playing  in  the  pasture  and  feed  lot.” 

H.  L.  s. 


Value  in  Ladino  Clover  Feed 

The  value  of  any  feed  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  how  well  it  compares  with  sim¬ 
ilar  feeds  of  corresponding  quality.  In 
this  respect,  Ladino  hay  ranks  excep¬ 
tionally  high.  Due  to  the  fact  that  La¬ 
dino  is  difficult  to  harvest  when  grown 
alone  or  in  too  high  percentages  with 
other  kinds  of  grasses,  it  is  usually  bet¬ 
ter  used  only  to  the  extent  of  about  10 
per  cent  in  seeding  mixtures.  How¬ 
ever,  for  poultry  range  it  can  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  used  to  any  desired  amount. 
But  it  is  more  subject  to  winter  killing 
unless  grown  with  other  grasses. 

At  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison  and  co-workers 
have  obtained  several  chemical  analy¬ 
ses  of  Ladino  hay.  A  recent  statement 
from  him  shows  a  percentage  average 
of  11.92  moisture,  17.36  protein,  2.59  fat, 
17.64  fiber,  7.34  ash,  and  43.15  nitrogen- 
free  extract.  It  is  unusually  low  in  fiber 
content,  the  average  for  alfalfa  hay  be¬ 
ing  29  per  cent  and  for  red  clover  27.3 
per  cent.  The  protein  content  is  also 
very  favorable,  alfalfa  being  14.7  and 
red  clover  11.7. 

Digestion  trials  were  also  conducted 
using  bull  calves.  Four  such  tests  gave 
the  following  coefficients  in  terms  of 
per  cent  digestibility:  Dry  matter  73, 
protein  66,  fat  47,  fiber  73,  and  nitrogen- 
free  extract  82.  Using  these,  it  is  seen 
that  good  Ladino  hay  would  furnish  11.5 
digestible  protein  and  62.5  per  cent  total 
digestible  nutrients.  Each  ton  of  pure 
Ladino  clover  hay  would  then  supply 
230  pounds  of  digestible  protein  and 
1250  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  Alfalfa  hay  averages  212  pounds 
of  digestible  protein  in  each  ton  of  hay, 
,  and  red  clover  only  140  pounds.  Each 
has  an  average  of  a  little  over  1000 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  per 
ton. 

The  feeding  values  of  Ladino  for  both 
pasture  and  hay  when  used  for  livestock 
and  poultry  should  make  it  well  worth 
while  to  make  some  trial  seedings.  It 
is  suited  to  soils  that  will  grow  alsike 
clover.  R.  w,  D. 


Freezer  Locker  Tips 

We  have  found  that  we  get  better  use 
of  locker  space  and  have  a  better  prod¬ 
uct,  if  my  neighbor  and  I  take  turns 
butchering.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  pork  which  does  not  keep  in  lock¬ 
ers  as  well  as  beef.  So  I  butcher  a 
porker  and  we  weigh  the  meat,  and 
each  use  half.  That  way  we  butcher 
more  often  and  the  meat  is  not  held 
as  long  in  the  lockers. 

We  have  also  found  that  we  like  to 
cut  up  our  meat,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
locker.  It  is  then  cut  just  the  way  we 
happen  to  prefer  it,  and  we  realize  a 
considerable  saving  by  buying  our  own 
locker  paper  and  cellophane  bags.  We 
buy  them  from  a  mail  order  house  in 
quantity  lots.  By  doing  our  own  cut¬ 
ting  and  wrapping,  we  save  several 
dollars  each  time  we  butcher. 

Locker  attendants  receive  and  freeze 
the  meat  just  as  usual.  Of  course,  we 
are  most  careful  to  be  clean  and  to 
handle  the  meat  as  it  should  be.  I  also 
keep  a  list  of  the  meats  put  in  our 
locker.  When  I  remove  this  or  that 
cut  I  check  off  those  taken  out.  B.  P. 
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IF  it’s  BIGGER  YIELDS  you  want 
—then  by  all  means  plant  Funk  G 
Hybrids  this  spring.  Many  farmers  re¬ 
port  10  acre  yields  from  every  8  acres 
they  plant  .  .  .  And  that’s  not  all— their 
small  cobs  and  large  kernels  give  you 
more  shelled  corn  per  bushel. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  get  off  to  an  early 
vigorous  start  that  saves  cultivation 
labor.  They  grow  strong  whippy  stalks 
that  stand  up  through  heavy  storms. 
They  develop  big,  deep  penetrating ' 
roots  that  protect  against  drought.  TTiey 
are  bred  to  resist  many  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  They  produce  leafier  silage  and 
large,  uniform  ears  that  husk  easily. 

>Get  the  complete  story 
on  these  amazing  Funtc 
G  Hybrids  before  you 
order  your  Seed  com. 
Write  today  for  Free 
copy  of  new  Hybrid  Corn 
Book.  Address  Box  3^ 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Penna. 


FREE 


FUNK  G 


HYBRIDS 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS,  6-7  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8-D 
weeks,  $6.00.  Uerkshires  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  .Shipped  C.  O.  I).  All  orders  large 
oi^sniall  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 


lierkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  feeders,  7  to  8  weeks,  $6.50  ea. ;  10-12 
wks.,  $7  ea. :  will  shin  any  number  C.O.U.  nr  send  check 
or  M.  O.  WALTER  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0686. 

DUROC  GILTS 

r.red  to  Grandmaster's  Ace  No.  191353,  by  Proud 
Wave  Ace.  Our  herd  won  more  firsts  at  the  three 
largest  eastern  shows  than  all  other  herds  combined. 
We  won  every  group  class.  I’rlces  $70-$85-$IOO. 
BLYLER  FARMS,  BEVERLY.  NEW  JERSEY 

REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

FALL,  PIGS,  SERVICE  BOARS 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  Wrightsville,  R.  D.  I,  Penna, 

Duroc  -  Jersey  Reg.  Hogs  sow 

from  1944  Eastern  Junior  Championship  boar,  breeding. 
Orders  taken  for  1945  Pigs  from  this  boar. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R,  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Young  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old  @  $15.00  each. 
Bred  gilts  for  delivery  in  January  @  $50.00  each. 
Y'oung  boars  ready  for  service  @  $50.00  caclj. 
Applications  for  Kegistratlon  furnished. 

1‘rlees  quoted  F.O.B. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS  &  GILTS— TTNBEBATED. 

Bred  Gilt  Sale  Wednesday,  February  14,  1945. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelten,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 

Several  Young  Snappy  Chester  White  Boars 

125-150-175-200  pounds  each  at  $30;  $35:  $40;  $45. 
All  are  vaccinated.  A  good  boar  is  of  vital  importance. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Singing  Hills,  CONCORD.  MASS. 


Z=l.oe;.  DBo  r  Ixslxlroei 

I'KOI.IFIC,  QUICK  AfATl  IUNG,  PROVEN  STILAINS 
Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes,  weighing  75  to  100  lbs.,  at 
3  mo.  Gilts  bred  to  the  1914  Eastern  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  for  Early  Spring  farrow.  I'riced  reasonably. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder. 
MOORDENIER  HILLS 

Ira  G.  and  Judson  F.  Payne  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


IBex’ls.islxix'e 

Purebred  slock  from  finest  registered  blood-lines  for 
sale  rcasonahiv.  Bred  Sows  and  12-week  Weanlings, 
inoculated.  BROOKFIELD  FARM,  Pottersville,  N.  J. 


•  YORKSHIRES. 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 
W,  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE:  Choice  Pure  Bred  Yorkshire  Gilts 

bred  to  farrow  in  April. 

PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  New  York 


SHORTHORNS 


WuaNGmalSSSMs 


OflicMl  as  well  as  "on  the  farm"  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
provethat  Mdking  Shorthorns  are  best 
.ll.ound  breed*!  Produce  4%  milk  aad  b.ve 
creates!  salvage  value  of  all  mtllc  breeds! 

Gel  the  facts  FREE!  Or  read  Milkmg  _ 

Shorthorn  JouraaL  Trial  subscription  six  n\oolh$  60^«  one  year  $1.00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U. S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  ChicagoD ,  111. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  Bull  Calves.  1-12  months, 
registered,  well  bred.  0.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Livestock  Price  Trends 

Coming  too  late  to  have  any  effect  on 
this  year’s  pig  crop,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  recently  announced  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  present  hog  support  price 
of  $12.50  per  hundred  pounds  liveweight 
to  March  1,  1946.  This  is  based  on  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  varying  zone  differentials, 
and  is  for  good  to  choice  butcher  hogs 
weighing  from  200  to  270  pounds.  Last 
year’s  pig  crop  was  20  per  cent  under 
that  of  1943.  This,  combined  with  the 
increased  needs  of  our  armed  forces  and 
lend-lease  commitments,  has  made  it 
necessary  to  increase  pork  production. 
The  ceiling  price  for  live  butcher  bar- 
rows  and  gilts  is  $14.75  per  hundred 
weight,  and  $14.00  for  butcher  sows, 
stags  and  boars.  The  present  favorable 
spread  between  corn  and  this  support 
price  will  unquestionably  cause  more 
sows  and  gilts  to  be  bred  for  summer 
and  fall  farrowing.  It  is  possible  this 
increase  may  be  enough  to  cause  an¬ 
other  shortage  of  grain  for  Northeast¬ 
ern  farmers.  It  looks  like  a  good  time 
to  buy  feed,  or  else  plan  on  planting 
enough  to  meet  most  of  next  winter’s 
needs. 

Zone  differentials  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  $18  ceiling  price  on  cattle 
marketed  in  Chicago.  These  vary  from 
$17.25  in  most  of  Texas  to  $18.60  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  and  the  zones  comprising 
the  West  Coast  and  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  Price  limitations  do  not  apply 
to  cattle  sold  for  breeding  purposes  or 
to  those  handled  by  established  farm 
youth  organizations. 

For  the  first  few  days,  both  preceding 
and  following  establishment  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  ceiling  price,  farmers  and  steer  feed¬ 
ers  rushed  large  numbers  of  partly  fat 
cattle  to  market.  They  felt  the  price  set 
was  too  low;  no  floor  price  had  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  packer  subsidies  would 
support  a  price  drop  only  to  the  extent  i 
of  the  subsidy.  Therefore,  many  thought  i 
it  best  to  get  out  from  under.  As  a  re-  i 
suit,  top  grades,  which  had  been  selling  i 
around  $18,  dropped  to  below  $15.  This 
situation  prevailed  for  more  than  a 
week  before  the  order  became  effective 
on  January  29.  When  the  movement  j 
had  run  its  course,  prices  for  top  grades  1 
of  fat  cattle  came  back  to  a  price  above  ' 
$17.  ) 

The  unusually  large  receipts  of  cat-  i 
tie  during  late  January  will  necessarily  I 
mean  corre.spondingly  smaller  later  ' 
shipments,  when  they  normally  would 
have  arrived  at  the  market.  This  also  * 
means  less  slaughter  receipts  of  beef, 
because  of  lighter  weights.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  prices  for  well  finished  steers 
through  late  winter  and  early  spring 
should  be  strong.  During  late  spring, 
before  grass  comes,  a  shortage  of  rough- 
age  will  probably  stimulate  considerable 
marketings,  with  possibly  some  drop  in 
prices.  The  cattle  price  outlook,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  summer  season  is  favor¬ 
able,  because  of  a  general  meat  short¬ 
age. 

Sheep  and  lambs  in  the  slaughter 
classes  have  had  no  government  ceil-  ^ 
ing  or  floor  prices  established.  Their  : 
comparative  liveweight  prices  have  held 
up  well  as  compared  with  cattle  and  I 
hogs.  The  general  good  demand  for  j 
meat  has  sustained  them.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  in  spite  of  price  restrictions  I 
they  have  not  sold  out  of  line  with  other  1 
livestock. 

Record  crops  of  corn,  sorphum  grains 
and  wheat  have  made  the  total  feed 
available  per  animal  unit  more  favor¬ 
able  than  at  any  time  during  the  last 
three  years.  However,  regardless  of 
government  regulations  and  price  fluc¬ 
tuations,  the  farmer  who  breeds  his  own 
requirements  of  good  quality  livestock, 
and  raises  enough  suitable  roughage  and 
grain  to  grow,  maintain  and  fatten 
them,  will  over  a  period  of  years  be 
financially  ahead  of  speculators  that  try 
to  outguess  the  market.  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  buy  near  the  bottom  and 
then  sell  at  the  top. 


Cladakis  Reported  Dead 

Capt.  N.  J.  Cladakis,  former  Federal 
Milk  Administrator,  has  been  listed  of¬ 
ficially  dead  by  the  U.  S.  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  July,  1943,  he  was  reported  a 
prisoner  of  war  after  parachuting  from 
a  plane  over  Bari,  Italy. 

Capt.  Cladakis  served  as  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Milk  Order  from 
May,  1940.  to  September,  1942,  and  in 
this  capacity  made  many  improvements 
in  the  operation  of  the  Order.  He  was 
a  capable  and  honest  man  and  fair  in 
his  dealings  with  dairy  farmers.  The 
loss  of  such  men  as  Cladakis  is  a  real 
tragedy  to  the  dairy  business. 


SUCH  A  LIHLE  DOES  SUCH  A  LOT 


It  looks  silly  to  see  such  a  big  hog  eating  such  a  little  Calf  Manna, 
but  an  ever-growing  army  of  hog  feeders  —  using  only  one  pound 
of  Calf  Manna  in  the  jeed  of  6  hogs  each  day — tell  us  it  pays  big 
dividends. 

Most  of  ’em  start  with  the  sows.  Then  when  the  pigs  come,  they 
get  that  little  bit  of  Calf  Manna  in  their  feed,  and  they  keep  on 
getting  it  because  —  well  —  here’s  what  they  say:  — 

1.  "I’ve  had  less  trouble  at  farrowing  time.” 

2.  "Pigs  nearly  always  put  on  gains  faster  and  more  economically.” 

3.  "Sows,  as  a  rule,  hold  up  better.” 

4.  "Many,  many  times  the  runts  catch  up  to  the  others.” 

5.  "Seems  like  we’ve  had  much  less  sickness  in  our  pigs.” 

Few  hog  feeders  ever  quit  if  they  give  Calf  Manna  a  fair  trial. 
Many  have  fed  it  to  their  boars  and  sows  and  pigs  for  years.  And 
nearly  all  of  them  marvel  that  such  a  little  Calf  Manna  seems  to  do 
such  a  lot. 


WE  HAVE  2  FREE  BULLETINS  YOU  WILL  ENJOY: 

1.  "Feeding  Calf  Manna  to  Pigs”  and 

2.  "Common  Sense  Feeding  of  Livestock” 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


Address: 

Calf  Manna  Albers  Milling  Company 


Dept.  W-2,  Carnation  Bldg,  or  fo  Dept.  W>2,  1060  Stuart  Bldg. 
Oconomowoc,  Wise.  Seattle,  (11),  Wash. 


HOLSTEINS 


Choice  young  Holstein  bulls  by  King  Bessie 
Pontiac  Fobes  752124,  an  own  son  of  the 
famous  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  520107. 

His  5  nearest  dams  average  26191.70  lbs.  milk, 
Z.17o  964.63  lbs.  fat. 

His  sire  has  over  100  tested  daughters  from 
500—972.60  lbs.  fat.  ■ 

His  danr  has  839.20  lbs.  fat  from  23226.80  lbs. 
milk. 

Tliese  bulls  are  severely  culi^,  nicely  marked, 
well  grown  from  dams  with  records  all  over 
400  Ihs.  fat  and  upwards  for  303  days. 
Keasonably  priced. 

Pedigrees  and  descriptive  material  supplied  on 
request. 

Bulls  purchased  have  to  satisfy  upon  arrival  or 
may  be  returned  at  onr  expense. 

THE  HEDGE,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


Bloomingdale  Farms,  Inc.  Complete  Dispersal 

Daniel  W.  &  Mary  E.  Durkin,  Owners 

Monday,  February  2d,  1945 

At  old  Bloomingdale  Farm,  3  miles  east  of  Belle 
51ead  Station,  Somerset  County,  N.  J. 

90  HEAD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  90 

(75  Registered,  15  grades),  56  cows,  29  heifers,  5 
bulls,  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blomi  test,  calfhood 
vaccinating  for  pa.st  2  years.  HR  records  for  4  years. 
Nearly  all  raised  on  the  I'ann. 

25  daughters  of  Dunloggin  Koba  Rex. 

20  daughters  of  Sir  Ruby  Design,  both  highly  bred 
sires. 

Sale  necessary  because  of  Owners’  health.  Will  he  hehl 
in  heated,  closed  pavilion,  starting  at  10:00  A.  M. 
Lunch  served. 

Tills  is  one  of  the  best  herds  in  New  Jersey  ami  a  .sale 
you  will  want  to  attend.  Easy  to  reach  by  train  or  auto. 
Write  For  More  Details  To 
DANIEL  W.  &  MARY  E.  DURKIN,  Owners, 
Belle  Mead.  New  Jersey,  or 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL.  1^  year,  good 
breeding.  Bargain  for  immediate  sale.  BENJAMIN 
BATWIN,  Benrose  Farm.  Newton  Hook,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  'Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Bose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  .\lso  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 


Of  Aberdeen-Angua  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
klaryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Hd.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  Yoi^ 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


3F*  O  FL  iS  ^  Tj  :es 

10  Aberdeen-Angus  cows,  with  calf;  1  Registered  Bull. 
■JOSEPH  LEVY,  2824  Morris  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRYCATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street.  -  Brandon.  Verment 


_ JERSEYS _ 

FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

1  ine  type  and  production  up  to  700  lb.  fat.  Fresh, 
springers  and  young  stock.  Bangs  and  T.  B.  Accred¬ 
ited.  85  to  select  from.  Priced  to  sell. 

FLOYD  KENYON.  DEPOSIT,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

beauties,  heel  driving  Instinct.  Shepherds,  Shepherds 
and  Police  crossed,  females,  $7.  Males,  $||.  Also  Rat 
Terriers, 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  B.  D.  2,  TANEYTOWN,  MD. 


dogs. 


icijiciib  urvcuiii^.  vtncPu* 

TWEEDON  KENNELS.  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


1.->u«ebred  cockei:  pups  and  dogs. 

,  -Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 


Walters  Grove  Side,  South  Durham,  Port  Acra,  N.  Y. 


parents.  Just  right  for  this  spring. 

blue  ribbon  kennels,  MADRID,  New  York 

20  English  Shepherds:  white  Collies;  Scotch  Shepherds- 
trained  dogs;  Rat  Terriers.  Priced  reasonaJile. 

ROBERT  STONE, _ ^ARITON,  IOWA 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms?  Hartinl!^.”°N.^Y! 
Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ''“r,v.'’cuJ7r.'^“ 


AM#D>aMeTroiii  heel  drivers.  Xrttanr 
^nepneru  rups  «U,on.  D«K%lbJaDeUon,l«.Y 


Shetland  Sheepdog  Puppies  (the  miniature  collie)  • 
$25  and  up.  Tweedon  Kennels,  Mexico,  New  York. 


MILK  PRICE  CORRECTION 

The  price  paid  for  December  milk  by 
Four  County  Creameries,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.,  was  incorrectly  reported  to 
us  at  $3.38  per  cwt.  for  3.5  per  cent  I 
milk.  The  correct  December  price  for 
milk  delivered  at  the  plant  was  $3.57 
per  cwt. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

JB’  O  H  S  XLn 

Reg.  Belgian  Draft  Mares 

and  Stallion — excellent  blood  lines — top-notch  as  breed¬ 
ers  and  for  draft  work.  Must  be  solii.  Tel.  I.ansdale 
861.  WALTER  L.  DuBOIS.  COLMAR.  PENNA. 


*y*>~  Beautiful  pair  Bays, 

—  J-  pair  of  red  roans,  pair 

sorrels,  all  well  broke,  and  matched  to  suit.  Write--- 
Bolton  Farms,  Schoeneck,  Lsuieaster  County,  Penna. 

GOATS 

SAANEN.  Registered  pure-bred  fresh  and  bred  does. 

STEVENS,  Adams  Corners,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


FOB.  SALE:  GUERNSEY  BTT.L  2$i  YEARS  OI.D 
E.  EISERMAN,  MT.  KISCO.  NEW  YORK 

Wanted  3  to  5  Year  Old  Purebred  Holstein  Cows 

close  springers,  T.  B.  Bangs  clean.  Write  SNOW 
BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  I.  Box  986,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HEREFORDS 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Small  herd  (8)  Pure  Bred  Registered  Herefords. 

(1)  bull  (3  yr.  oTd),  (1)  bull  ealf  (8  mo.). 

(3)  rows  (10.  8  and  5  yrs.)  breiL 
(1)  heifer  (28  mo.)  bred.  (2)  heifer  calves  (9 
and  6  mo.). 

Cows  bred  ami  calves  sired  by  E.  P.  Domino  VI. 
Price  $2200.  Will  arrange  for  feeding  until  spring  if 
desired. 

Gurnsey  S.  Richords,  Kent,  Conn.  Tel.  182-2 

PHR  twenty  head  of  Registered 

run  OnLXi.  Herefords.  Herd  Sire,  Real  Domino  9th. 
Son  of  Real  Domino  6th  that  sold  for  $4000.  Would 
exchange  for  Registered  Guernseys  of  right  breeding. 

L.  A.  HAWKINS.  FORESTVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


GORDON  SETTER  PUPS.  Registered  stock.  Hunting 
strain.  FIELD  GORDON  KENNELS.  Somers,  Conn. 


RABBITS 


WHITE  FLEMISH  GIANTS 

Eight  weeks  old.  $2.00  each.  C.  O.  D.  from  registered 
Breeders.  LEONARD  WOOD,  MILFORD,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS:  Flemish  Giants  from  15-18  lbs.  stock.  6-7 
weeks  $1.50  each.  Money  back.  Send  10  cents  further 
details.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


5- r.  „  — Mice.  Cavies.  Hamsters.  Polder  lOe. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


RABBITS  WANTED. 
BAKER.  R.  D.  No. 


Write  for  order  to  RICHARD 
I,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


Fight  mouth  old  brown  Flemish  Giant  Males.  $5  eaeh. 
KENNETH  W.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST.  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 


200  REGISTERED  C0RR1EDALE  BRED  EWES 
Border  Collie  Stock  Dogs.  Coming  breeds  for  America. 
Priced-cheap.  EDMOND  STONE.  CHARITON.  IOWA 
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VITAMIN  D  HELPS 

« 

BUILD  STRONG  BODIES 


You  can  spot  a  well-bred,  well-fed  calf 
every  time!  It’s  alert— vigorous— thrifty. 
A  well-developed  body,  straight  top  line, 
well-sprung  ribs  and  bloom-of-coat  are 
proof  of  sound  feeding. 

A  calf,  when  dropped,  usually  weighs 
imder  a  hundred  pounds.  Two  years  later, 
as  a  heifer,  she  may  weigh  seven  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thousand  pounds  or  more. 
Growing  calves  need,  in  addition  to  other 
essential  nutrients,  plenty  of  calcium, 
phosphorus  and  Vkamin  D. 

All  three  of  these  nutrients  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  rickets  and  are  required  to  develop 
strong  bodies  quickly. 

Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast  is  a 
rich,  uniform  source  of  Vitamin  D  which 


no  dairyman  can  afford  to  overlook  in  his 
calf  meals,  fitting  rations  or  milking 
rations, 

.50  POSTPAID  5-POUND 
PACKAGE 

If  you  can’t  secure  rations  containing  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast,  send  53.50  for  a 
postpaid  5-lb,  bag  or  ask  your  local  dealer. 

This  bag  contains  enough  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast 
to  fortify  the  rations  of  six  dairy  calves  and 
eight  milking  cows  for  twelve  months.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  all  four-footed  animals  inside  package. 
Address  STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPOR¬ 
ATED,  Desk  RN  -2. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  Tells  you  about  the  value  of 
Vitamin  D  for  four-footed  animals.  Address 
STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED, 
Desk  RN-2  for  your  copy. 


STAHOARD  BRAllbr  iN^OitVoftATED 
SKCIM  PRODUCTS  DEPARTMENT 

AViR4«Hg  ...  .  N^.^RK  H.Y. 


Rich  in  VITAMIN 


For  Four-Footed 
AN  IMALS 


Magnolia  Trees 

with  flower  buds  to  bloom  for  you  this  spring. 

Write  for  FJtEE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Army  Wagons  &  Harnesses 

For  Sale.  Send  For  Circular. 

FEDERAL  STORES 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Animal  Industry  Division 


SAVE  ANIMALS  BT  QUICK  ACTION 

White  scours  in  calves,  necro  in  pigs,  coccidiosis 
in  sheep  and  poultry  all  are  robbers  that  steal 
your  profits.  If  these  diseases  do  not  kill  they 
often  stunt  the  victim  because  of  intestinal  dam¬ 
age.  Today,  Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine  is  saving 
farmers  and  poultrymen  millions  of  dollars. 

Treat  your  animals  promptly  with  Sulfaguanidine 
to  control  intestinal  infections.  Sulfaguanidine 
works  fast.  By  prompt  treatment  you  get  the  full 
protection  of  this  wonder  drug  that  helps  you 
preserve  full  market  values  of  livestock  and 
poultry  that  otherwise  would  die  or  be  seriously 
weakened. 

Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine  comes  in  tablet,  oblet 
and  powder  forms  for  easy  dosage.  Free  booklet 
telling  full  story  sent  upon  request.  . 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  INC. 


A  Unit  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 


so  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  SO,  N.  Y. 


Farmer  States  His  Case  on 
Farm  Deferments 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  has  been 
working  in  a  local  mill  for  a  great  many 
years.  He  is  about  69  years  of  age  but 
in  ordinary  good  health.  He  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  capacity  of  a  repairman. 
A  few  months  ago  he  was  injured  at 
work.  When  appearing  in  the  Compen¬ 
sation  Court  the  authorities  informed 
him  that  he  did  not  qualify  for  compen¬ 
sation,  and  that  on  reaching  the  age  of 
65  he  should  have  retired. 

About  that  same  time  a  young  man, 
presumably  in  the  “work  or  fight”  clas¬ 
sification,  called  here  to  check  on  my 
son’s  deferment.  This  son  is  29  years 
old  and  has  always  helped  me  with  the 
farm  work,  although  he  also  works  out¬ 
side  at  a  nearby  factory,  where  the  or¬ 
dinary  working  day  is  an  eight-hour 
day.  He  is  a  trained  machinist,  having 
been  graduated  from  a  trade  school, 
where  he  attended  evening  classes. 

We  normally  keep  a  dairy  herd  of  24 
head.  The  farm  consists  of  139  acres. 
We  generally  grow  the  grain  needed  for 
the  cattle  and  some  cash  crops  when  the 
seasons  seem  proper  for  their  growth, 
and  we  can  figure  on  an  outlet  for  the 
crops.  I  am  close  to  71;  have  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer  from  chronic  bronchitis  for  over 
22  years,  and  also  suffer  from  a  heart 
ailment.  This  condition  has  made  me 
undependable  for  several  years  for  the 
steady  work  required  for  the  care  of  a 
dairy.  So  practically  the  son  has  been 
doing  the  farming  and  I  am  just  the 
helper. 

I  suppose  you  will  easily  recall  the 
recommendations  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  the  farmers  to  pay  their  debts. 
During  the  interview  which  took,  place 
in  the  field  (I  was  changing  the  old 
pasture  fence  into  an  electric  fence),  I 
remarked  to  the  visitor,  “Can  you  really 
consider  me  as  one  working  man  on  this 
farm?”  His  answer  was,  “I  know  you 
are  in  poor  health;  I  heard  you  cough¬ 
ing  a  long  while  before  reaching  you. 
This,  of  course,  depends  on  the  Draft 
Board.”  He  said  we  must  buy  six  addi¬ 
tional  cows.  I  told  him  that  such  a  pur¬ 
chase  meant  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
$1,000,  which  did  not  fit  well  inPresi- 
dent  Roosevelt’s  recommendations.  I 
also  added  that  as  I  coughed,  raised  and 
spat,  my  place  was  not  on  the  milk 
stool  and  that  we  already  had  plenty  for 
one  man  to  milk.  We  have  18  cows. 

Well,  this  all  sums  to  the  fact  that  my 
acquaintance  (referred  to  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  letter)  could  stay  home, 
live  on  his  pension  and  enjoy  life  and 
be  legally  classed  a  true  American.  On 
the  other  hand,  I,  at  71  years  of  age, 
sick  and  handicapped,  am  not  doing 
enough  to  be  a  true  American,  so  some 
Simon  Degree  with  headquarters  in 
Washington  has  to  send  some  one  with 
a  whip  to  urge  me  to  do  rqore,  when 
every  one  agrees  that  I  am  already  do¬ 
ing  too  much. 

My  son  works  on  a  shift  at  the  war 
plant  that  fits  our  farm  work.  He  is 
generally  through  at  the  shop  at  3 
o’clock,  really  2  o’clock  sun  time.  This 
gives  us  seven  or  eight  hours  of  light  to 
work  on  the  farm.  While  he  is  away  at 
the  shop  I  prepare  all  the  work  that  I 
can  do  alone,  so  when  the  son  comes 
home,  we  hurry  with  the  jobs  that  re¬ 
quire  two  men.  I  have  a  modern  trac¬ 
tor  on  rubber  that  rides  and  steers  easy. 

I  can  plant  corn  alone,  I  can  drill  in 
grain  alone,  I  can  mow  hay  down  alone, 

I  can  operate  the  double  disc  alone,  I 
can  haul  manure  alone,  as  we  have  a 
spreader.  I  say  alone,  but  the  missus, 
who  is  over  62  years  old  and  with  leg 
trouble,  generally  rides  the  hay  mower, 
the  corn  planter  and  the  corn  binder. 
She  drives  the  tractor  when  we  load 
the  hay.  During  haying,  when  my  son 
comes  home,  the  hay  has  been  already 
side-raked,  and  is  ready  for  the  loader. 

My  wind  is  very,  very  short,  and  I 
can  only  walk  slow.  It  is  quite  a  task 
for  me  to  even  go  after  the  cows  in  the 
pasture,  and  it  takes  me  a  very  long 
time,  too.  So  I  only  go  when  no  one 
else  is  available.  In  one  word,  I  may 
say  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  most  possible  with  what  we 
have  and  what  we  are.  During  ensilage 
corn  operations,  my  son  gets  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  shop  for  one  month, 
and  we  do  all  of  our  work  alone,  leaving 
the  farm  help,  if  any,  for  some  one  else 
who  must  have  it. 

After  our  “visitor’s”  call  I  wrote  our 
local  draft  board  and  reported  the  visit. 
Their  reply  was  that 'my  son  and  myself 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  his  defer¬ 
ment  and  that,  as  far  as  it  remained  in 
their  power,  he  would  remain  deferred. 
“If  any  one  annoys  you  about  this,  refer 
him  to  us,  and  we  will  gladly  discuss 
the  matter  with  whomever  it  may  be,” 
they  said. 

I  imagine  there  are  a  great  many 
farmers  in  similar  circumstances.  A  lot 
of  farmers  are  over  65  years  old,  and 
all  of  them  are  overworking  in  order  to 
help  win  the  war.  Quite  a  few  are  re¬ 
senting  the  Government’s  interference 
in  the  operation  of  their  farms.  As  a 
result  they  sell  their  livestock. . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  always  wel¬ 
comed  here  and  read  by  all.  The  advice 
given  is  always  reliable,  and  it  is  true 
and  honest  from  cover  to  cover.  Long 
life  to  it  and  to  its  editors.  a,  m. 

New  York. 


Buy  war  saving  stamps  or  bonds 
as  often  as  you  can  and  bring 
Victory  nearer. 


SPRAYERS  •  DUSTE  RS 

DOBBINS'  full  line  of  hand  and  small 
power  sprayers,  dusters,  and  weed¬ 
killing  flame  sprayers  is  economical 
and  dependable.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  our  production  is  limited  and 
your  dealer  may  not  have  in  stock 
the  model  you  wont.  After  the  war 
DOBBINS  superbilt  equipment  will 
be  available  at  all  leading  dealers. 
DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


.  Be 

Sure  About 

IODINE 


Xodine^  protects  your  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  against 
goiter,  and  related  troubles. 

Most  manufacturers  in¬ 
clude  Iodine 'in  their  feeds 
...  so  this  message  is  merely 
a  friendly  remindet  to  check 
up  and  be  sure. 

Where  goiter  occurs. 
Iodine  is  essential.  In  other 
areas  it  is  a  wise,  insurance 
measurer.Itslcost’is.  negli¬ 
gible. 

If  you  have  Iodine  prob¬ 
lems  write  us.  Your  county 
agent  and  your ;  experiment 
station  are  glad  to  help,  too. 

Tincture  of  Iodine  is  a  safe  and 
reliable  germicide . . .  the  foe  of 
infection.  Always  keep  a  bottle 
in  the  house  and  in  the  barn. 

Iodine  Educational 
Bureaui  Inc. 

75  E.  Waelcar  Drive,  Chicago  1,  III. 
190  Broadway,  Naw  York  5,  N.  Y. 


Avoid  Gun  Rust 

by  Using 

HOPPE’S  No  9 

Rust  is  to  guns  what  pests  and  rodents 
are  to  farms.  Both  mean  ruin.  'There¬ 
fore,  when  you  use  your  gun  to  protect 
your  farm  don’t  fail  to  protect 
your  gun  by  using  Hoppe’s 
No  9  to  remove  all  primer, 
powder,  lead,  or  metal  fouling 
and  to  prevent  rust.  Gun  deal¬ 
ers  sell  Hoppe’s  No  9  or  send 
us  10c  for  sample.  Helpful 
“Gun  Cleaning  Guide”  FREE 
upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street.  Phila.  33.  Pa, 

THORNLESS  BOYSENBERRIES 

A  tremendous  bearer  of  almost  seedless  berries  un 
to  2  inches  long.  Write  for  FltEE  CATAEOG. 

NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL  “BARNYARD” 

feed  grinding  service  in 'big  demand  everywhere.  Porda 
operators  making  steady,  satisfactory  year-round  profits 
Many  valuable  territories  open.  Nominal  investment 

3n"si-  WrUo^Uay!''"*'''  “““ 

Mytrs-Sherman  Co.,  1223  12th.  Streator,  Illinois. 
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Piotecf  the 
Quality  of  Your 
Milk... 


FLANNEL  SQUARES 


Even  under  the  most 
severe  conditions,  high¬ 
est  possible  removal  of 
sediment  is  assured  with 
Blue- Streak  Flannel  Squares.  Spe¬ 
cially  woven  construction  with  extra 
heavy  long  nap  gives  positive  assur¬ 
ance  of  unsurpassed  filtering  effi¬ 
ciency.  Not  a  “store”  flannel.  For 
speedy,  trouble-free  sediment  re¬ 
moval,  filter  your  milk  with  Blue- 
Streak  Flannel  Squares,  a  product  of 
America’s  oldest  maker  of  milk  filter 
discs.  See  your  dairy  sup¬ 
ply  or  hardware  dealer,  or  |  ^ 

write  to  us  for  free  sam¬ 
ples. 


SCHWARTZ  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Makers  of  PERFECTION  Milk  Filter  Discs 


Plan 
Now 
lor  Your 
New  Silo 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  your  1945  silo. 

Lumber  will  continue 
to  be  a  war  need.  There’s  not 
enough  to  go  around  in  Una- 
dilla  standard  of  quality. 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  your 
Unadilla  Silo.  It  is  made  of 
highest  quality  materials  avail¬ 
able*  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  just 
any  silo.  To  be  sure  of  a  Una- 
dilla,  specify  your  need  early. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


llie  , 


QUICK  FACTS 
^nt  LO-BAK 

I.  Kills  bacteria  almost 
Instantly.  2.  I>l^lve3 
Quickly  in  hard  or  soft 
water  —  bot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solu¬ 
tions  for  rinsing  or  Im¬ 
mersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  SOVc  avail¬ 
able  cldorlne.  5.  Re¬ 
tains  ita  full  strength. 
<>.  Economical  —  one 
bottle  (28-oz.  size) 
makes  1060  gals,  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  cost  of 
1/7  cent  per  gal.  or  less. 


BAX 

BACTERIA 
COUNTS 

Lo- Bax  is  a 
chlorine  bac¬ 
tericide  espe¬ 
cially  made 
for  dairymen. 
It  is  "a  winner” 
wherever  milk  is 
produced  and 
handled.  SeeYour 
Dealer  or  write  us 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  v  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Handy  Barn  Device 

A  home-made  device  fitted  to 
stanchions  in  the  dairy  barns  of  Fred 
Swartzendruber,  near  Hopedale,  Ill., 
causes  the  cows  to  back  up  and  deposit 
all  their  droppings  in  the  gutter.  It 
consists  of  pieces  of  old  wagon  tires 
bent  in  almost  a  semi-circle  and  at¬ 
tached  at  both  ends  to  the  stanchion  by 
means  of  U-bolts.  The  device  extends 
out  from  the  stanchion  in  the  center 
from  10  to  12  inches.  It  is  adjusted  on 
the  stanchion  far  enough  down  to  suit 
the  height  of  the  particular  cow  using 


This  old  wagon  tire  bolted  to  the 
stanchion  as  shown,  causes  the  cow  to 
step  hack  and  deposit  her  droppings  in 
the  gutter;  thus  saving  bedding  and  also 
keeping  the  stall  floor  clean  and  dry. 

the  stanchion,  being  high  enough  so 
the  cow  can  stand  under  it  without 
touching  it,  but  low  enough  so  she  has 
to  touch  it  and  consequently  back  up  a 
step  when  depositing  the  droppings, 
Mr.  Swartzendruber  says:  “The  bar  of 
iron  should  be  just  high  enough  so  the 
cow  can  stand  under  it  without  touch¬ 
ing.  What  happens  when  the  cow  has 
to  evacuate  is  that  the  hump  she  makes 
in  her  back  causes  her  to  step  back  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  hump,  which  puts 
her  back  over  the  gutter.” 

The  device  has  many  advantages.  By 
use  of  the  U-bolt  fastenings,  it  is  ad¬ 
justable.  It  saves  much  labor  and  bed¬ 
ding  in  addition  to  being  more  sanitary 
than  having  some  droppings  on  the 
floor.  H.  L.  s. 


Dairy  Herd  Feed  Mixtures 

Visits  to  several  of  the  New  York 
State  Institution  farms  disclose  they  are 
using  a  home  mixed  feed  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  Their  feed  mixtures 
are  compounded  on  the  basing  of  either  a 
16  or  18%  protein  content.  One  ton  of 
16%  protein  concentrate  mixture  is 
made  as  follows:  410  pounds  of  either 
ground  corn,  hominy  feed  or  meal,  or 
corn  feed  meal;  410  pounds  of  coarse 
ground  wheat;  400  pounds  of  wheat 
bran;  340  pounds  of  either  corn  dis¬ 
tillers’  or  brewers’  dried  grains;  300 
pounds  of  corn  gluten  feed;  100  pounds 
of  either  linseed  meal,  ground  soy¬ 
beans,  soybean  meal,  or  cottonseed 
meal;  20  pounds  of  steamed  bone  meal; 
and  20  pounds  of  iodized  stock  salt. 

In  mixing  an  18%  protein  feed,  the 
following  ingredients  are  used:  500 
pounds  of  corn  gluten  feed;  400  pounds 
of  either  ground  corn,  hominy  feed  or 
meal;  300  pounds  of  wheat  bran;  500 
pounds  of  either  corn  distillers’  or 
brewers’  dried  grains;  160  pounds  of 
coarse  ground  wheat;  100  pounds  of 
either  linseed  meal,  ground  soybeans, 
soybean  meal,  or  cottonseed  meal;  20 
pounds  of  steamed  bone  meal,  and  20 
pounds  of  iodized  stock  salt. 

If  wheat  is  available  or  low  enough 
in  price,  it  can  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  fitting  ration  that  will  be 
suitable  for  heifers,  dry  cows,  and  bulls. 
One  such  ration  consists  of  660 
pounds  of  either  ground  corn,  hominy 
feed  or  meal;  500  pounds  of  wheat  bran; 
400  pounds  of  coarse  ground  wheat;  200 
pounds  of  ground  oats;  200  pounds  of 
linseed  meal;  20  pounds  of  steamed 
bone  meal;  and  20  pounds  of  iodized 
stock  salt. 

A  nutritive  value  comparison  of 
brewers’  and  distillers’  dried  grains 
shows  that  brewers’  dried  grains  on 
the  avei'age  contain  20.7  percent  digesti¬ 
ble  protein  and  65.3  percent  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  while  distillers’  corn 
grains,  dried,  have  an  average  content 
of  22.3  percent  digestible  protein  and 
85  percent  total  digestible  nutrients. 
Distillers’  rye  grains,  dried,  are  not  as 
valuable  as  distillers’  corn  grains,  be¬ 
cause  they  average  only  10  percent 
digestible  protein  and  63  percent  total 
digestible  nutrients.  R.  w.  D. 
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Checking  One  of  the  Four  Horsemen 

•  Of  the  four  horsemen  of  the  apocalypse,  ghostly 
scourges  Tvho  ride  together  during  war,  disease  has 
always  taken  a  greater  toll  than  battle.  This  relation¬ 
ship  of  disease  to  war  is,  among  civilians,  due  primarily 
to  malnutrition,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1944 
England  and  America,  in  the  throes  of  war,  had  the 
lowest  death  rates  in  history,  while  in  starved  India 
and  the  Balkans  vast  populations  were  falling  prey  to 
pestilence. 

Physically  fit  populations  aro  to  be  found  only  where 
there  is  an  adequate  food  supply.  And  the  basis  of  an 
adequate  food  supply  is  a  prosperous  livestock  industry 
In  every  country  in  which  the  ranks  of  veterinarians 
have  been  unduly  depleted,  or  in  which  they  have  been 
prevented  from  attending  to  live-stock,  large  numbers 
of  animals,  followed  by  large  numbers  of  people,  have 
been  wiped  out  by  plague. 

The  American  v£terinary  profession,  well  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  livestock  healthy,  is  this 
nation’s  first  line  of  defense  against  both  famine  and 
pestilence. 


WHAT  THE 


INARY  PROFESSION 

MKAXS  TO  MA.XKIXU' 


.pillli  HQIti 


For  a  New  Year  of  Peace  and  Prosperity 

This  year  may  bring  many  changes  .  .  .  reconversion  .  .  .  partial 
return  to  peace-time  activity  ,  .  .  Victory.  Only  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  PLANS  and  EQUIPMENT  will  guarantee  your  farm  suffi¬ 
cient  production  and  profit. 

MARIETTA  SILOS — Concrete  or  Creosoted  Wood  Stave  are  the 
answer  to  your  wartime  livestock  feed-storage  need.  MARIETTA 
WOOD  Silos  in  Dense  Yellow  Pine,  creosoted  under  pressure, 
need  no  paint.  The  XX  Anchoring  System  ties  silo  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  in  four  places,  keeping  Silo  straight.  Order 
f.  o.  b.  Marietta  for  shipment  by  freight,  or  pur¬ 
chaser  may  do  own  trucking  from  our  Marietta, 
Ohio,  Plant. 


MARIETTA.  OHIO 


Your  Tower  of  Independenc 


Today  silos  are  hard  to  get.  Tomorrow  they  may 
be  harder  to  pay  for.  If  they  are — that  will  make 
ensilage  feeding  even  more  important,  which  is 
the  reason  forward-looking  dairymen  want  to 
"get  set”  with  a  dependable  Craine  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  supplied. 

Craine  is  the  quality  silo  backed  by  35  years  of 
experience  .  .  .  the  trouble-free  silo  that  gives 
years  of  extra  service. 

If  you  are  going  to  need  a  silo,  don’t  delay,  but 
start  planning  for  a  Craine  today.  A  post  card 
will  bring  you  full  information. 


CRAINE,  INC. 


225  Taft  St. 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  ^uiU7  SIL 
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bakers 


3  cups  siftett  li 


Vz  CUPTttiU^^^ 

2  tablsspoon 
lYa  teaspoons 

Scs,WmBk.^Ste^„ 

warm  water  extra 

yeast^^  ^  Sat  until  perfec^^ 
cups  flo'“  or  enough  t- 

remainmg  flohr,  p^^ce 

well.  Shape  1  from  draft, 

*n5".'5lovenat400": 


s  sugar 

3  tablespoons 

ind  salt?  c- 
it’s  Fie 


reapes  ^ndard 

dessert..  Ad^  S“„t  d. 

I.  a77.  New  Yont  * 


[one  No. 
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fScariet;  Lavender,  Yellow,  Roo 

,,^and  Wlllte*-Giant  flowers,  5  in 
across,  on  Btardy3-ft.  plants.eas' 
to  grow  anywhere.  A  15c-Paeket  o' 
seeds  of  each  color,  all  6  (value  TSe 
postpaid  for  lOcI  Send  dime  today 
Burpas'a  Sood  Catalog  FREE. 


W.  ATLE  E  BURPEE  CO 


681  Bnrpee  BMg.PIuladeIpIiia  32,Pa.  * 

nSend  5  Pkts.  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds  ■ 
(No.  7688),  Endosed  is  lOe.  g 

Name . . . . . 1 

«  • 

"St,  orR.V. . . . . — _ I 

B 
I 


•p.O.<fe  State _ 

Send  Burpea'a  Seed  Catalog  FREE, 


We  Brow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Wrltd 
foY  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 

nrl/^A  11  fit 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana.  Penna. 


InEmBflLL'TODIflTOl 


IVORY 

WHITE 

FRUITS 


in 


AC  I  D 
FREE 
FLESH 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  la  youi 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180;  PARADISE.  PA. 


Household  Repairs 

Quick ...  Lasting 


they  haven’t  It,  write  us. 


Smooth  •  On  No.  1  seals 
cracks,  stops  leaks,  tightens 
loose  parts  in  autos,  tractors, 
farm  machinery,  heating  and 
plumbing  systems,  pumps, 
tanks,  household  utensils,  etc., 
without  heat  or  dismantling. 
Applied  like  putty,  hardens 
and  lasts  like  Iron.  Should 
be  in  every  farm  and  home. 
Get  Smooth  -  On  at  your 
hardware  store  in  1%  oz.,  7 
oz.  and  larger  containers.  If 


FREE  Repair  Handbool 

Shows  dozens  of  short-cut  repair  jobs.  Cle: 
directions.  40  pages,  170  diagrams.  Write  ti 
day  for  your  free  copy.  Address 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO., 

Department  39 

1, 570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N. 


£>oituM  SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


WANTED :  Green  Applewood  in  log  form.  Truck  or  car¬ 
load  lots.  Specifications  and  prices  on  request. 

HARRY  R.  HAINES.  MOORESTOWN.  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL'  SCROLL  STATIONERY,  with  Mono¬ 
gram.  Samples,  3c.  KEITH,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


Wanted — Old  buttons  having  pictures,  jewels,  etc.  Any 
number.  Write  particulars.  Inez  De  Back,  Wolcott,  N.Y. 


V  A  •wool.2-3-4-pIy.Dnexcelled  quality.  Free 

Y  II  K  I*  ^samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  lAlU  1  Umoney.  Bartlett  Tarn  Hilli,  Box  7,  IIsrmony.KE 


Giant  Zinnias,  7  colors 
Giant  Asters,  5  colors 
Best  Marigolds,  4  kinds 
Fragrant  Petunias,  4  colors 

All4  25c-Pkts.forl0c! 


Seed  Book  FREE  T 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  has  plain,  de-| 
pendable  descriptiona  and  pictares- 
from  actual  photos,  to  select  the! 
Vegetables  to  give  most  profitable" 
crops  and  biggest  return  from  your! 
garden.  It  tells  how  long  each  I 
kind  takes  to  grow.  New,  improved  ■ 
kinds  for  heavy  neld  and  highest  | 
market  prices.  Prize  flowers,  too^  _ 


Postpaid 
for  only .  .| 

Send  Dime  Today! 

To  Get  Acquainted  with  Maule’a 
'  Tested,  Guaranteed  Seeds 

Think  of  it!  7  best  colors  of  Giant  dahlia-flowered 
Zinnias  S  in^  across;  5  best  colors  Maule  Giant  Asters, 
cbrysanthemum-flowered;  4  best  carnation-flowered 
Marigolds;  4  best  colors  Petunias.  ALL  20  in  these  four 
25c-Packets— send  10c  and  see  for  yourself  why  so 
many  say  “Maule’s  Seeds,  once  sown,  always  grown.” 
You'll  Have  Lovely  Flowers  All  Summer  and  Fall 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  342  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  | 


1  Send  Dollar  Flower  Garden, 


□  Send  Maule’s  |  IS 

Seed  Book  FREE.  LJNo.  4101.  Enclosed  is  10c. 


Nam«~ 


R.D.orSL 


The  "Old  Reliable"  Seed  House 


P.O.  A  State  ... 


I 
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In  Her  Keeping 


Every  woman  longs  to  have 
A  house  to  keep  and  love, 

A  house  with  a  flower  garden 
And  sheltering  trees  above. 

A  table  to  set  with  a  linen  cloth, 

A  pot  of  tea  to  brew. 

Clothes  to  hang  out  in  wind  and  sun 
Under  a  sky  of  blue. 


Milk,  Popular  and  Important 

When  eating  out,  take  note  of  what 
most  young  people  order  as  a  beverage 
for  any  meal  of  the  day.  Invariably  it’s 
milk,  and  that  is  true  also  for  the 
younger  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
No  wonder  the  majority  of  the  modern 
youth  are  so  strong  and  such  pictures 
of  health! 

Today,  with  the  scarcity  and  ration¬ 
ing  of  so  many  essential  foods,  most  of 
us  have  become  very  nutrition-con¬ 
scious.  Many  are  eating  what  they 
know  is  most  nourishing  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  ever  eaten  those 
particular  foods  or  not.  It’s  often  a  case 
of  learning  to  like  such  foods  as  are 
available  and  actually  needed  to  keep 
one  well. 

Practically  everyone  appreciates  the 
food  value  of  milk.  Even  skimmed- 
milk  contains  all  the  ingredients  of 
the  whole  except  fat  and  vitamin  A. 
(Green,  leafy  and  yellow  vegetables, 
eggs  and  butter  will  make  up  the  latter 
deficiency.) 

Many  adults  (never  having  been 
brought  up  to  drink  milk  as  children) 
do  not  like  it  now.  In  cases  of  that 
kind — if  required  eating-habits  are  too 
fixed  to  be  changed — the  needed  amount 
may  be  taken  by  means  of  creamed 
soups,  vitamin  packed  drinks  and  des¬ 
serts  using  milk  as  a  base. 

Youngsters  should  really  have  a 
quart  of  milk  each  day  while  oldsters 
rate  a  pint  each.  Most  children  love 
their  milk,  but  if  they  have  for  some 
reason  been  pampered  in  regard  to 
their  eating  habits,  they  can  easily  be¬ 
come  interested  if  it’s  served  to  them 
in  some  special  way  as  in  a  mug  or 
glass  decorated  in  a  manner  which  par¬ 
ticularly  appeals  to  them.  Children 
are  usually  thrilled  to  have  their  own 
small  pitcher  from  which  their  milk 
can  be  poured. 

Since  milk  contains  more  nutriment 
than  any  one  other  food,  let’s  see  what 
we  can  do  about  using  plenty  of  it 
so  long  as  available.  For  milk — as  a 
food — really  is  tops!  R.  p.w. 


A  china  cupboard  for  her  dishes 
Flower-sprigged  and  bright, 
Begonias  to  put  on  a  window  shelf. 
Plenty  of  good  sunlight. 

A  man  with  a  pipe  and  a  book  to  read. 
Children  upstairs  sleeping: 

Every  woman  longs  for  a  house 
And  family  in  her  keeping. 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


From  the  Little  Brown  House 

The  windows  are  full  of  plants  and 
some  blooms.  A  small  pepper  plant 
looked  so  pert  last  fall,  I  brought  it 
inside  and  it  is  now  budded,  and  a  to¬ 
mato  seed  germinated  beside  some  rose 
cuttings  that  is  now  four  inches  tall. 

Two  especially  attractive  foliage 
plants  are  the  pineapples.  Errol 
brought  home  three  pineapples  in  the 
early  summer  of  ’43.  I  cut  off  the  tops 
and  immediately  set  them  in  a  quart 
tin  can  of  dirt,  having  it  quite  sandy 
where  I  placed  the  cutting.  All  three 
grew.  One  went  to  a  friend  and  the 
two  at  home  are  fine  plants.  This 
spring  they  will  go  into  a  wood  sap 
bucket.  I  wonder  if  I  will  raise  a  fruit 
on  them. 

In  the  discussion  of  apple  varieties, 
we  would  place  the  Wealthy  as  a  must 
in  a  home  orchard.  It  is  excellent  for 
cooking  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  eating 
and  the  best  for  canning  of  any  I  ever 
tried  or  tasted.  It  has  been  perfectly 
hardy  at  36°  below,  healthy  and  a  very 
heavy  bearer,  every  other  year.  If  you 
have  scraps  of  linen  or  other  suitable 
material,  cut  circles  from  them  and  cro¬ 
chet  edges  on  them,  these  long  winter 
evenings.  Then  lay  away  for  birthdays 
or  perhaps  even  next  Christmas.  I 
don’t  need  to  say  cloth  is  scarce,  so 
save  every  bit. 

Karl  was  in  Luxemburg  and  safe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  mid-Nc^ember  mail.  He 
sent  a  snapshot,  and  the  background 
was  a  quiet  rural  scene  that  might  be 
anywhere  in  New  England. 

Our  youngest,  and  fourth  son  to  go, 
entered  service  in  November.  Like  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  younger  ones,  he  is  glad  to 
go.  A  friend  told  me  before  he  went,  “I 
am  no  better  than  my  brothers,”  and 
with  firm  step  and  heads  high,  they  go. 

Perhaps  a  better  world  will  emerge 
from  all  this  strife  and  turmoil  but  it 
will  take  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
and  the  patience  to  bring  it  about. 

Maine.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


No  Sugar  Added  for  Jelly 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  will 
like  to  try  my  free  crabapple  jelly 
which  I  experienced  by  chance.  I  al¬ 
ways  can  my  crabapples  as  I  would 
plums,  by  filling  the  jars  with  whole 
apples,  which  have  -been  washed;  fill 
with  medium  syrup,  and  sterilize  with 
half  seal  for  twenty  mintes.  Then 
fasten  seal. 

When  opening  for  the  table  there  is 
ofttimes  extra  juice,  which  by  return¬ 
ing  to  the  stove  in  a  small  saucepan 
and  boiling  for  five  minutes,  makes  the 
choicest  jelly  without  any  extra  ex¬ 
pense  or  precious  sugar. 

Ofttimes  I  have  made  a  full  glass  of 
jelly  in  this  way  from  one  quart  jar 
of  canned  crabapples. 

A  Reliable  Label 

When  so  many  new  varieties  are 
finding  their  places  on  our  preserve 
shelves  we  are  doubly  anxious  to 
have  them  all  securely  marked.  I  have 
found  a  way  at  last  to  do  away  with 
much  trouble  in  marking. 

Take  a  piece  of  adhesive  tape  one 
inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  apply  to 
jar  or  cover  and  mark  with  pencil.  It 
has  always  stayed  for  me  and  is  done 
very  quickly.  mrs.  f.  l.  p. 


Washing  Hints 

When  clothesline  gets  soiled,  tie  in 
hanks  and  wash  in  washing  machine 
after  the  washing  is  all  done.  Even  at 
this  stage  of  the  job,  the  suds  is  usually 
clean  enough  for  this,  and  for  the  sub¬ 
sequent  washing  of  dusters,  dust-mops 
and  cleaning  cloths. 

When  washing  chenille  counterpanes 
or  curtains,  hang  on  the  line  without 
rinsing  from  clean  soapy  water.  Then, 
with  garden  hose  and  strong  spray, 
rinse  the  chenille  on  the  wrong  side. 
The  nap  will  stand  up  and  look  like 
new. 

When  hanging  coats  or  dresses  on  the 
line  out  of  doors  to  air  use  two  coat 
hangers  instead  of  one,  with  the  hooks 
facing  in  opposite  directions.  Use  this 
same  method  when  drying  blouses  or 
shirts  that  you  plan  to  bring  in  to  iron 

when  “just  right.”  l.  p.  b. 

•  -  -  —  -  - 

THOUGHT  FOR  TODAY 

A  little  girl  asked  an  active  white- 
hair'  d  lady:  “Grannie,  are  you  bid  or 
young?”  To  which  the  grandmother  re¬ 
plied  with  a  smile:  “Dear  child,  I  have 
been  young  a  long,  long  time!” 

Found  in  a  cryptogram  by  your  edi¬ 
tor. 


Pattern  4692 - Leading  the  fashion  parade,  frock 

®  dress  requires  1%  ya 

dS-lnclr-fabrlc;  cape,  1%  yards  54-ineh  fabric. 
Pattern  4757. ..  .Fitting  companion  for  your  Spt 
dresses  tliis  smart  redlngoto;  very  easy  to  sew.  S: 
16  to  20,  34  to  48.  Size  16  requires  &'%  yards  39-1 
fabric. 


Price  of  each  pattern,  l6o  (in  coins). 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  brings  you  the  New  Spring 
Pattern  Book.  Smart  easy-to-sow  styles.  Free  pat¬ 
tern  printed  right  in  the  book. 
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Here’s  How  to 
Insure  Your 
Baking  Success 


.  .  .  says  Mother  Maca 


With  Amazing 

MACA  YEAST 

The  Fast,  Dry  Yeast  You 

USE  JUST  LIKE 
COMPRESSED 
YEAST! 

Think  of  it !  This  one  marvelous  yeast 
I  offers  you  the  advantages  of  compressed 
yeast  anJ  granular  yeast  COMBINED ! 

'ACTS  EXTRA  FAST!  No  special  tricks 
when  you  bake  with  fast-acting,  depend¬ 
able  Maca  Yeast.  Just  follow  your  regular 
methods.  Maca  rises  so  quickly,  you’re  fin¬ 
ished  baking  in  double-quick  time. 

And  your  results  will  thrill  you !  Maca 
gives  bread  and  rolls  a  wonderfully  smooth 
texture,  a  rich  golden  color,  and  a  real 
oli-fashioned  flavor— z  delicious,  nut-sweet 
flavor  like  grandma’s  bread  used  to  have. 

Stays  Fresh  for  Weeks 
Without  Refrigeration 

Maca  is  such  a  convenience!  You  can  al- 
|Ways  keep  a  handy  supply  on  your  pantry 
■shelf,  save  yourself  extra  trips  to  the  store, 
j  For  your  complete  proteaion,  we  date 
every  package,  j 

So  insure  your  baking  success  with 
Maca,  the  original  fast,  granular  yeast  that 
you  use  just  like  compressed  yeast. 

All  Yeast!  No  Water, 


Remember  —Maca,  too,  is  serving  the 
armed  forces.  If  your  grocer  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  have  it,  ask  for  Yeast  Foam  (Magic 
Yeast),  the  tried -and -true  product  that 
also  gives  a  fine  old-time  flavor. 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  COMPANY 

1 750  N.  Ashland  Ave,  •  Chicago  22,  III. 

COPYRIGHT  I94B,  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  In  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
£egs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  neit 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBL.UM 
2288  12tli  Ave.  New  York  Cil 

Xfivo  y  VA/  A.zxt;e< 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

«  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Llw  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N. 

Fancy  Egg  Shippers 

Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  ' 

pANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  '  Ir  ai 
•  square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EbG  CC 
_ 348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGC 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  A  H.  GRAXJ  x 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  Kew  York  Cit 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KIND 
S.  MEYER  &,  SON,  Ine.,  300  GreenwMi  SI.,  New  Voi 

Bonded  Deali 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I.,  NEW  YOR 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


“Weighing  In” 

How  much  will  the  baby  weigh  when 
he  is  born?  Will  he  retain  his  original 
weight?  What  should  he  tip  the  scales 
at  as  the  months  slip  by? 

Weight  is  a  very  important  index  of 
healthy  progress.  It  must  be  carefully 
watched,  but  not  worried  about.  Usual¬ 
ly  it  can  be  regulated  by  diet  and  sleep. 
Of  course,  infants  come  in  various  sizes. 
They  may  weigh  as  little  as  three  or 
four  pounds  or  as  much  as  110  or  12. 
The  average  birth  is,  however,  about 
seven  pounds.  No,  he  will  not  retain  his 
birth  weight  in  all  likelihood,  but  will 
lose  a  few  ounces  at  least  during  the 
first  several  days  of  his  life.  After  that 
time,  however,  he  should  show  a  steady 
gain  of  from  two  to  eight  ounces  a 
week,  though  there  may  be  some  weeks 
with  no  gain. 

“Weighing-in”  time  will  become  an 
anticipated  hour  in  the  family.  The  best 
scales  for  accurate  weight  are  such  as 
the  grocer  uses,  with  a  bar  divided  in 
ounces,  along  which  slide  the  weights. 
The  scales  must  allow  for  at  least  25 
pounds  “tonnage.”  Once  a  week  is  often 
enough  to  take  the  baby’s  weight.  Sun¬ 
day  morning  is  a  good  time,  for  then 
father  will  be  there  to  enjoy  the  cere¬ 
mony.  It  should  always  take  place  at 
the  same  time  of  day  before  the  baby 
has  eaten.  The  baby  will  play  nudist. 
A  diaper  can  be  spread  on  the  pan  or 
basket  in  which  he  is  to  lie.  The  weight 
of  the  basket  or  pan,  including  diaper, 
must  first  be  taken  note  of  and  deduct¬ 
ed  from  the  grand  total  of  ounces. 

A  weight  record  will,  of  course,  be 
kept,  for  who  could  remember  exactly 
from  one  week  to  the  next?  A  mere 
notation  of  the  date  with  the  figure  will 
be  enough,  although  it  is  always  more 
fun  to  keep  a  bit  more  vivid  chart.  This 
is  not  difficult.  Take  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  and  draw  lines  up  and  down,  then 
across  it.  At  the  extreme  left  of  each 
line  of  squares  put  alternating  figures 
in  pounds  and  one-half  pounds,  the  low¬ 
est  figures  at  the  bottom  of  chart.  The 
baby’s  weight,  at  birth,  will  therefore 
be  on  the  lowest  line.  For  instahce,  say 
the  birth  weight  was  7  pounds  and  6 
ounces.  The  bottom  line  will  bear  the 
number  7,  the  next  7%,  the  next  8,  then 
8%,  and  so  on  up  the  page,  up  to  25 
pounds. 

Across  the  top  of  the  paper,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  second  square  from  the 
left,  put  the  figures  from  1  to  52  for  the 
weeks  of  the  baby’s  first  year.  Each 
little  square  will  represent  one  week. 
Each  square  will  have  a  dot  put  in  it 
(or  on  the  line  when  the  weight  is  an 
even  pound  or  half  pound)  as  the  weeks 
pass.  Then  each  week  extend  a  line 
from  dot  to  dot;  you  should  have  the 
fascinating  weight-curve  going  up  and 
up  to  the  end  of  the  baby’s  first  year. 
The  second  dot  will  probably  come  a 
wee  bit  lower  than  the  dot  at  birth  to 
show  the  first  week’s  loss.  Then  by  the 
second  week  there  will  have  been  a 
gain  which  may  more  than  make  up 
for  this  loss.  From  then  on,  the  dots 
should  nprmally  go  higher  and  higher, 
each  one  in  the  next-over  square. 

When  six  months  have  passed,  the 
baby’s  weight  should  usually  be  just 
about  double  what  it  was  when  he  was 
born;  that  is,  if  he  weighed  seven 
pounds  upon  arrival,  he  will  weigh 
about  14  when  six  months  old.  At  one 
year  the  weight  should  be  approximate¬ 
ly  three  times  the  birth  weight. 

No  two  babies,  however,  gain  exactly 
at  the  same  rate.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
general,  definite  upward  curve,  even 
though  progress  be  slow,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  worry  about  if  the  baby  is 
apparently  hearthy  so  far  as  weight  is 
concerned. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


New  Jersey  Women  Meet 

The  Associated  Women  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  adopting  this  of¬ 
ficial  title,  met  last  month  in  Trenton 
at  their  eleventh  -annual  convention. 
Visitors  noted  this  group’s  accent  on 
hot  school  lunches  for  rural  children, 
efforts  being  made  in  most  counties 
through  Parent-Teachers’  co-operation 
with  the  State’s  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Hunterdon  and  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty  members  were  active  last  year  in 
obtaining  hospitalization  insurance  for 
farmers.  Raising  money,  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  national  Farm  Bureau  Club- 
mobile,  in  service  since  July  among 
American  troops  in  Italy,  is  another  : 
goal.  I 

Mrs.  Herbert  Adams,  Edgewater  Park, 
Burlington  County,  was  unanimously  ! 
elected  president.  She  succeeds  Mrs.  | 
Walton  B.  Kostenbader  of  Blairstown, 
Warren  County,  who  had  served  in  this 
field  three  years.  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Wal¬ 
ling,  Atlantic  County,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  Mrs.  Kostenbader  and  Mrs. 
Insley  Roy  of  Andover,  Sussex  County, 
were  elected  members  of  the  executive 
cpmmittee. 


If  you  save  all  the  small  pieces  of 
laundry  soap,  then  melt  and  pouP^into 
muffin  tins  or  small  loaf  tins,  you’ll  have 
the  makings  of  brand  new  bars  for 
future  washings.  The  “muffin”  soap 
can  be  used  as  it  is;  “loaf”  soap 
can  be  sliced  into  desired  thickness. 
If  you  like  powdered  soap,  grind  odd 
pieces  through  food-chopper. 


Geo.  H.  Lee  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Remedies 
OMAHA  8,  NEBRASKA 


'to 

GERMaZONE 

Liquid/  Triple-action  Medicine  works 
in  Drink — in  Crop — in  Intestines 

Your  chicks  need  reasonable  protection  against 
germs  and  bacteria  picked  up  direct  from  the 
ground  or  litter,  besides  those  spread  through 
the  drinking  water.  Do  as  millions  of  poultry 
raisers  have  done  for  49  years— give  them  the 
benefits  of  Germozone. 

Germozone,  the  liquid,  triple-action  poultry 
medicine  helps  your  chicks  in  3  IMPORTANT 
WAYS!  xst.  ’GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  THE 
DRINK/  Its  effective  antiseptic  action  destroys 
many  germs  and  bacteria  there.  2nd.  GERMO¬ 
ZONE  ACTS  IN  THE  CROP!  Ordinary  drinking 
water  tablets  may  purify  the  water  itself,  but 
many  germs  are  picked  up  from  ground  or  litter 
—these  germs  go  right  into  the  crop!  When 
active  Germozone  water  is  drunk  and  goes  into 
the  bird’s^  crop,  this  medicine  acts  against  many 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  there, 
3rd.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  INTESTINES/ 
Even  after  Germozone  has  used  up  its  germ-kill¬ 
ing  power  in  the  drink  and  in  the  crop,  it  is  still  a 
medicine  and  has  an  astringent,  soothing  acdoa 
back  in  the  intestines. 

Germozone  mixes  easily,  instantly,  uniformly 
throughout  drinking  water.  No  waiting  around 
for  tablets  to  dissolve!  Give  your  chicks  Germo¬ 
zone — for  49  years  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  At 
all  Lee  Dealers  (drug,feed,seed  store  or  hatchery). 


PRICES 

4  02.  bottle  .  .  40c 
12  02.  bottle..  75c 
32  02.  bottle.  1.50 

64  02 . 2.50 

128  02,  ...  .  4.50 


To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough/  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  thjs  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful,  for 
real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed — it’s 
no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you  can  use  com  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then 
put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your  syrup  and 
you  have  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will  amaze 
you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a 
family  a  long  time,  and  tastes  fine^children 
love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness  and 
difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in- 
gredieats,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known  for 
its  prompt  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial  irri¬ 
tations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


tiMTCrffcP 

Hatches  &  Thtirs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  fo* 
Catalog.  104%  live  del.  We  Non-Sex 
Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100 
Hanson  or  Large  'Tj-pe  Wh.  Leg.$  10.00 
Bar  &  Wh.  Rks.  &  R.  1.  Reds.  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  14.00 

Rook-Red  &  Red  Rock  Cross..  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  |0.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  American  Sexors 
„  .  . ,  only.  95^4  Accuracy. 

Smith  s  Electrie  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Pits. 

Ck)8. 

100 

100 

$20.00 

$2.00 

16.00 

10.00 

20.00 

12.00 

16.00 

10.00 

16.00 

10.00 

LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS— Bought  by  more 
p^ple  every  year,  because  they  are  rich  in  Hanson, 
Ghostley.  Kauder  and  Barron  breeding;  3210  wing- 
banded  cockerels  purchased  from  R.  O.  P.  and  B.  O.  P 
candidate  matings  in  1944  head  our  Master  Bred 
".■LAAA”  Mating  for  1945.  4  years  Eamesway  service, 
98%  to  100%  pullet  guarantee.  Triple  inspected 
chicks.  Also  White,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers 
and  discounts  now.-  Postcard  brings  big  32-page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  It04-K,  Holland.  Mich. 


BARRON  i 
LEGHORN  I 

chicks! 


From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  29 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SHELLENGERGER’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Sired  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  Jan.,  Feb..  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight 
Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Free  Catalog  and 
Prices  will  be  sent  on  request.  Send  card  today. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34,  Richfield.  Pennsylvania 


Mattern*s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  MTiite  Rooks,  Rock-Red, 
Red-Rook  and  Comish-Red  crosses;  Straight  Run,  $12. 
IflO  Pullet  Chicks,  $18.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKIS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullonim  clean,  barred  CroM 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Mammoth  MINORCAS,  America’s  greatest 
producers.  Larger  premium  wh.  eggs,  delicious  meat. 
Free  colored  catalog.  Charles  Pape,  Churubusco,  Ind. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 
95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


FREE 

iaAU 

AUTO 

owners 


Tells  You  How  To 


get  better  gas  economy 

prolong  lire  life 

preserve  exterior  finish 

keep  your  car  in  the  best 
operating  condition 


You  can  get  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer  or 
by  using  coupon  below. 
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^  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


*  February  17,  1945 


•  The  machine  was  not  worn  out,  but 
outdated ...  so  out  it  went  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  later  type  that  delivered 
faster,  better,  cheaper  production.  That’s 
good  factory  management.  It’s  the  way 
to  win  profits. 

On  the  farm  also,  it’s  production  ef¬ 
ficiency  that  wins.  The  extra  profit 
earned  by  the  better  tool  makes  it  a 
paying  investment. 

This  fact  was  demonstrated  forcefully 
by  the  Massey-Harris  Self-Propelled 
Harvest  Brigade  of  1944.  In  that  famous 


“Battle  for  Bread,’’  the  Self-Propelled 
Combine  proved  that  it  can  cut  more 
acres  per  hour,  per  man,  p)er  dollar  than 
any  other  type  of  harvester. 

The  objective  of  Massey-Harris  is  to 
build  into  all  its  implements  the  quality 
and  efficiency  to  cut  production  costs 
and  increase  farm  profits — Self-Propelled 
Combines,  Power-Plus  Tractors,  High- 
Speed  Plows, other  improved  implements. 

Talk  over  your  postwar  implement 
program  with  your  local  Massey-Harris 
dealer  or  send  for  details. 


General  offices:  racine.  wis.  factories.-  racine.  wis..  ratavia.  n.y. 


FOLKS  CALL  IT 


THE  SWEETEST 


HANDLING 


CULTIVATOR 
EVER  BUILT! 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


_  We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed, 

HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TTPB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . 510.00  $20.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns. .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  (6.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  (6.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  (3.00  (0.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARIW  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  R(CHF(ELO,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

^  I’repare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
Quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nestlng-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  Quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Rocks,  "Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shlrcs,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  IWASS. 


STkAWSER'S  QBALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  deL  (Postpaid)  ST.  BUN  PLTS,  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  IVh.  Leghorns. $1  (.00  $20.00  $  4.00 
U.S.  ILO.P.S’dLg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  6.00 

Bar.  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  (2.00  17.00  13.00 

Reels  Red  Cross  &  B.  I.  Beds..  (3.00  (7.00  (3.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  (3.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mix .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

Catalog  Free,  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  IHcAlisterville,  Pa. 


A'TWOOD’S  NEW  HAHH^SHIBES,  from  one  of  origi¬ 
nal  strains,  under  R.  O.  P.  supervision  in  State- 
developed  to  near  perfection  for  famous  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  characteristics.  R.  O.  P.  Cockerel  chicks — regu¬ 
lar  grade  chicks — which  we’re  proud  to  guarantee. 

Reserve  yours  now’.  Write  for  price  list. 
ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARIW,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Str.  Run  I’lls.  Ckls. 
Special  Mated  .S.  C.  IVli.  Leg... $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Utility  Mated  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg...  9.50  19.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box  &  Box-Red  Cr.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Special.  .17.00  25.00  14.00 

H.  Mix  St.  Bun,  $11;  Ckls.,  $11  per  100.  All  breeders 
Blood  Tested.  Sexed  Pits.  95%  accurate.  Order  from 
ad  or  write  for  free  catalog,  with  actual  photo  of  our 
Poultry  Farm.  IWcAlisterville  Hatchery,  Edgar  C. 
Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  IWcAlisterville,  Penna. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Healthiest  breed.  No  cannibalism.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey 


START  THEM  RIGHT  KEEP  THEM  GROWING 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Sprayers  and  Dusters  not 
only  give  maximum  protection  against  bugs 
and  blight,  but  they  make  spraying  or  dust¬ 
ing  a  profitable  necessity  with  a  minimum  of 
expense.  A  high  pressure  sprayer  pump  as¬ 
sures  positive  coverage  of  all  types  of  foli¬ 
age.  Modern  design  with  rugged  Iron  Age 
strength  assures  speedy,  trouble-free  opera¬ 
tion. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  Farquhar  Iron  Age 
today  for  complete  catalogs. 

^^£anC  Mtd  ^b/uuf  itiz  IRON  AGE  QVtup 

Owlfvt  0«ch«iJ  i>»(  W»wie»v  fciiu*  Di|af  i 


A.B.FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK, PA. 


2219  Duke  [Street  York,  Pennsylvania 


Farquhar  Iron  Age  Vegetable  Planters,  be¬ 
cause  of  Band-Way  scientific  fertilizer  place¬ 
ment  consistently  get  greater  crop  yields  in 
both  field  tests  and  regular  field  planting. 
Iron  Age  planting  accuracy  further  assures 
profitable  crops. 


Points  for  Pigeon  Producers 

The  most  valuable  human  trait  is  the 
ability  to  learn.  In  the  pigeon  world, 
good  production  is  also  inherited.  Every 
ability  and  non-ability  of  these  domes¬ 
ticated  descendants  of  the  rock  dove  is 
due  to  heredity.  Therefore,  anyone 
going  into  the  business  of  commercial 
squab  production,  should  insure  his 
permanence  in  the  business  by  purchas¬ 
ing  only  the  best  breeding  stock  obtain¬ 
able.  This  would  appear  axiomatic, 
something  we  take  as  a  matter  of 
course;  but  surprisingly,  many  make 
the  mistake  of  starting  with  mediocre 
stock. 

Once  you  have  started,  improve  your 
strain  with  every  resource  at  your 
command.  How  does  one  go  about  im¬ 
proving?  Unless  you  rely  upon  hit-and- 
miss  methods,  the  only  way  is  to  keep 
records.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  one  must  be  a  drudge  to  col¬ 
umns  of  performance  figures.  But  keep 
records  over  certain  months,  at  least  for 
the  four  tiest  months  for  judging  per¬ 
formance,  and  then  you  are  finished 
with  this  phase  of  it.  For  instance, 
assuming  that  you  find  that  four  pairs 
of  your  pigeons  produce  at  the  rate  of 
18  salable  squabs  per  year.  This  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  so  you  wish  to  save  the  squabs 
from  these  four  pairs  for  future  breed¬ 
ers.  Four  other  pairs,  you  find,  pro¬ 
duce  only  at  the  rate  of  8  salable  squabs 
per  year.  You  should  dispose  of  these 
four  pairs  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  exception  being  that  you  may  use 
one  or  more  of  them  for  hatching  out 
the  eggs  laid  by  your  top  producers 
from  whom  you  take  away  every  other 
setting  of  eggs.  You  throw  away  the 
eggs  of  the  slow  pairs  and  substitute 
the  eggs  from  the  top  producers.  How¬ 
ever,  be  sure  your  records  show  where 
those  better  eggs  are  hatching.  With 
every  pair  wearing  numbered  leg 
bands,  this  is  not  difficult.  And  also, 
use  eggs  that  were  laid  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other.  Culling  must  be 
rigorous  or  it  isn’t  worth  the  trouble 
of  keeping  records. 

From  our  own  experience,  the  better 
months  for  checking  performance  are 
the  winter  months.  This  is  the  period 
of  highest  prices  for  squabs.  It  is  the 


A  pair  of  ^G-day-old  White  King  squabs, 
owned  by  J.  M.  Robinson,  Wake  County, 
North  Carolina.  They  show  good  growth 
and  development. 

period  which  puts  a  premium  on  the 
abilities  of  the  parent  birds  to  hover 
well,  and  also  to  feed  extra  well  in 
order  to  bring  the  squab  to  market  age 
as  rapidly  as  in  Spring  or  Summer. 
Most  squab  deaths  occur  during  cold 
weather.  Naturally,  these  records 
must  be  thorough.  They  should  show 
squab  weights  and  feeding  ability  of 
working  pairs.  Note  certain  eggs,  fol¬ 
low  those  eggs  all  the  way.  Some  birds 
lay  eggs  every  month  regularly,  but 
raise  very  few  squabs  to  market  age. 
Why?  For  a  variety  of  reasons.  Poor 
feeders,  poor  hoverers,  run-down  stock 
with  no  vitality.  They  are,  in  a  word, 
just  careless  little  housekeepers.  Then, 
too,  they  may  be  carriers  of  paraty¬ 
phoid  or  other  diseases  which  take  a 
toll  of  the  youngsters.  But  if  you  feed 
right  and  practice  your  other  manage¬ 
ment  tasks  well,  disease  in  pigeons  will 
not  greatly  trouble  you.  If  you  do  sus¬ 
pect  paratyphoid  in  your  flock,  send 
one  of  the  dead  birds  to  your  State 
College  or  a  commercial  laboratory  for 
a  complete  report. 

Most  of  us  now  use  the  so-called 
cafeteria  style  of  feeding,  keeping 
the  various  grains  before  the  birds  con¬ 
stantly,  free  choice.  You  may  aid  your 
output  during  winter  months  by  hand¬ 
feeding  in  addition.  Use  feeding  boards, 
not  the  dirty  floor.  Give  your  birds 
small  quantities  twice  daily,  usually 
night  and  morning  is  best,  of  peas  and 
corn  which  have  had  cod  liver  oil 
added.  Use  two  tablespoons  of  a  good 
grade  of  oil  to  a  quart  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  Use  half  peas  for  fattening  pur¬ 
poses  and  half  corn  for  its  body  building 
and  heating  qualities.  You  do  not  have 
to  use  a  different  variety  of  grains  for 
this  special  feeding.  The  birds  will, 
even  though  they  have  a  self-feeder,  eat 
the  same  grains  that  are  before  them 
all  day  with  great  gusto.  Because  you 
have  laid  them  out  on  the  boards,  they 
think  they  must  be  rather  special.  Feed 
only  what  they  will  clean  up  in  five 
minutes. 

Sanitation  goes  a  long  way  toward 
tightening  the  zipper  on  your  new 
Christmas  billford.  Clean  the  pen 
floors  regularly  at  least  once  a  month. 
As  the  squabs  reach  market  age,  nests 


KAUDER'S 


I 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

LOVTER  TOT'R  COST  PER  EGG.  By 
buying  your  1915  clucks  from  a  farm 
with  proven  records  for  high  hen-housed 
production,  at  liomc  or  in  contests,  you 
aro  taking  the  first  and  most  Important 
8tep  toward  lowering  your  cost  per  egg. 

Hlghc.st  average  points  per  bird  last 
Beven  years  for  the  breed,  all  birds  en¬ 
tered,  500  birds  or  more. 

Highest  average  livability  all  breeds 
last  seven  years,  700  birds  or  more  entered. 

Write  for  free  52-p8go  catalog. 

Irving  Kauder,  Box  lOO,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 


\ 


CJlUaA 


VIM-VIGOR'VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.I>.  Non-Sexod  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $1 1.00  $21.00  $2.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  VTiite  Leghorns.  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  m.  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds...  13.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  SPECIAL  AAA . 17.00  22.00  13.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  13.00  18.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  — —  11.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexlng  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1945  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


OUNCHI 

Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain’s  snappy  chirks. 
Mass.  Pullonim  Clean  B.  I.  Beds, 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Bed  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


^  JUNIATA 
aS  LEGHORNS  ^ 

COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  lOO 
Our  30th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS, 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


I  TM  95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Dellvci’y 
1945  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $  4.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  11.50  20.50  4.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks....  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed.  $12.50-100;  Mixed,  no  sex 
guar.,  $10.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  I’ost  Prepaid. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister  &  Son,  Owners 
BOX  49,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


QNIAL  IS  FIRST 

in  total  number  chicks  sold  be¬ 
cause  of  LOW  PRICES,  mOH 
QUALITY  and  SERVICE.  AU 
leading  breeds,  sexed  or  straight 
run.  BIG  f  our-colorcatalogFR££  I 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 
Marion,  Ohio 


IHIGH  PRODUCING  NEW  HAMPSHIRESI 

jNcdlar  New  Hampshlres  have  all _ 

land  vigor  of  this  popular  breed  plus  proven. 

■high  production.  They  have  the  highest 
liongtime  R.O.P.  average  production. 

■  for  file  breed  with  records  over 
|2')()  eggs  per  bird  for  flocks  of 
1500  to  800  R.O.P.  Candidates. 

IThey  compare  favorably  with 
lother  heavy  breeds  for  produc- 
Itlon  and  liave  the  additionl  advantage  of  their 
Ib^d  for  meal  and  vigor.  Catalog.  E.  N.  Larrab^ 
■Box  F,  Nedlar  Farm,' Peterborough,  N.  H.HI 


Large  English  Type 


range  raised  White 
Leghorns,  mated  with 
Males  from  Pedigreed 
R.  0.  P.  hens. 

Barred  KocKs  and  N.  H.  Reds.  Straight  run  or 
sexed  chicks.  Catalog  ol  farm  and  stock  free. 
Shadel  Poultry  Farm.  Rt.  5,  McAHsterville.  Pa. 


FINE  CHICKffofLEL 


Pn|co!operativeplan^^pS!5^^ 

Sired  by  males  from  200-300  Offioiat  Egg  Reo-  It.,  \ 
ord  R.O.P.  Honn.  ,Tr.q  f  <  ,  ' 

nous  ^ 

SPADE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hired  by  males  from  200-300  Official  Egg  Reo-  S  <  ^ 

wd  R.O.P.  Hens.  'U.S.  Approved.  PuUorum  I,*  $ 

Testedw  Your  favorite  purebred  from  famous 
laying  strains.  Sezed»  if  desired.  Hybrids: 

Prompt  service:  CATALOG  FREEI  . 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  HI.  Nokomis.tlll 


Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

AA  Large  KngUsh  Wh.  Lcgh.. $11.00  $22.00  $3.50 

A.  Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  &  Wlilte  Rocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Free  Range  Blnodtestcd  Breeders.  100%  live  delivery 
Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  PREB  catalog 
J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Box  R  -  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


OHIO-I).  S.  APPROVED 

White  Rocks,  Netv  Hampshire  Reds,  Bock-Bed  Hy¬ 
brids,  English  WJiite  Leghorn  Chicks  at  attractive 
prices.  One  grade  and  one  price  for  each  breed  and 
a  square  dca!  for  every  customer. 

Wellington  Chick  Hatchery,  Wellington,  Ohio 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

&  B.  L  Bods.  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
$13;  Heavy  Mixed.  $12;  White  l.eg.  Pullets,  $20;  Leg¬ 
horn  Ck'ls,  $3;  Heavy  Pullets,  $16;  Heavy  Ck'ls.  $12. 
Orders  less  than  100  add  .01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


OM  BARRON  CHICK 

§ 

We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Igjghon 
Hens  mated  with  males  from  K.  0.  P.  Iioi 

lis. 

IS. 

Low  prices  on  stralglit  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Cockerels,  $3 
100,  Write  now  for  early  order  discount  and  circular. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  P,  Richfield,  Pa. 

II  K*  C  ^Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
**  ■-*  •^  •  Ancona  Farm.  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 
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1  PROVIDES  TONIC  BENEHTS 
(in  small  doses) 

2  HELPS  CONTROL 

Cecal  COCCIDIOSIS  in  CHICKENS 
(in  large  doses) 

Can  be  used  for  baby  chicks— or  older  birds. 
Sale  to  use  in  any  waterer,  even  metal. 

As  a  regular  tonic  help,  lor  chicks  and  older 
birds,  use  Ren-O-Sal  as  early  and  often  as 
you  vfish.  Tested,  proved,  at  our  research 
farm  and  by  jwultry  raisers.  You,  too,  will 
say  “nothing  like  it!”  In  addition,  Ren-O- 
Sal  gives  you  real  help  in  avoiding  coccid- 
roah  losses.  Use  as  directed  on  the  paA- 
age  at  the  first  sign  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in 
your  flock.  So,  for  regular  tonic  use,  and 
tjukk  action  when  coccidiosis  threatens,  get 
Ren-O-Sal  now.  Buy  at  hatcheries,  drug, 
feed,  other  stores.  Dr.  Salsbury’a  Labora* 
tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


Genuine 


REM’O'SAL, 

yiHc  rtyo-ydifi  dVihkikg  wath  mibiciwi-' 


TRUTT’S  B 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 


MES. 


Unsexed  Pits. 


Ckls. 
100 
$  3.00 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 


Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  100 

Harge  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $18.00 

Ur  &  W.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  12.00  16.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  AAA .  14.00  20.00 

Rock — Bed  Cross  AAA .  14.00  18.00 

H.  Mixed  $10—100.  H.  Broiler  Chicks,  no  Sex.  Guar. 
$9.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  I).  Our  AAA 
Chicks  are  from  N.  H.  and  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pul- 
lorum  clean  Breeders  and  are  practically  Non-Broody, 
Lays  well.  Feathers  and  grows  fast  with  good  Liva¬ 
bility.  95%  Guarantee  on  Sexed  Pullets.  98%  Liva¬ 
bility  on  AAA  Chicks  for  first  two  weeks. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R.  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  lOO  100 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Grade  AA  Wh.  Leg..  11.00  21.00  3.00 

Red  R  k  Cr.&W.Rocks  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Bar.  Rks.  &  R.!.  Reds  12.00  17.00  12.00 

N.  Hamp.Reds  (spec.)  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  _  10.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ole  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Tenus'  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  llTiite  Leghorns.  ...$  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds...  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  dl.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

SpT  Ro<'k-Red  Cross  dl.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  .  Bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.D.'  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlistervillei,  Pa. 


Stuck* s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivci-y.  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Type  Wi.  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mis  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Rods,  Special  AAA....  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross.  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


am 


^  OFQiiRinr-asHOkCM. 

'^(£if£JirmD£um!im7£D 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  lOO  lOO  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

H.S.H.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds....  13.00  17.00  13.00 

.New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVlLLE.  PA. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hansen  or  Largo  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  IL  I.  Reds .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  II.  Reds  and  AVh.  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

I’ROMl’T  SHH’MENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
imstage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


should  be  removed.  Disinfect  the  en¬ 
tire  pigeon  loft  twice  a  year,  using  a 
good  strong  disinfectant  in  a  spray  gun. 
Sprinkling  a  thin  coating  of  lime  on  pen 
floors  aids  in  keeping  down  lice  and 
worms,  and  also  dries  out  a  damp  pen 
better  than  anything  else  but  direct 
sunlight.  Air-slaked  lime  is  inexpen¬ 
sive,  too.  Be  liberal  with  it.  You  will 
get  it  all  back  in  the  form  of  manure- 
fertilizer  when  you  clean  the  pen  floors. 

If  you  do  not  boil  out  your  water 
fountains  in  the  colder  months  to  steri¬ 
lize  them,  you  can  use  chlorinated  lime 
in  the  drinking  water  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  It  will  purify  the  water  and  pre¬ 
vent  infectious  colds  or  croup  from 
spreading  through  the  flock.  A  ten-cent 
can  at  any  drug  store  will  have  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  label.  One  can  will  last  all 
winter,  even  if  you  have  a  thousand 
birds.  Its  continued  use  has  not  been 
found  harmful.  Speaking  of  drinking 
water  reminds  us  that  pigeons,  like 
other  fowl,  do  not  drink  as  much  cold 
water  as  they  will  when  it  is  slightly 
warmed.  Think  of  your  squabs  in  the 
cold  nests,  without  exercise,  receiving 
doses  of  icy  water  with  their  meals. 
Although  the  adult  bird  warms  this 
water  to  a  certain  extent  before  the 
squab  gets  it,  it  will  not  receive  enough 
water  to  promote  best  growth,  if  the 
water  is  ice  cold.  One  may  buy  heated 
fountains  or  the  fountains  can  be  filled 
with  warmed  water.  Still  another  way 
is  to  fashion  electric  heaters  with  a  40- 
watt  bulb  under  each  three-gallon 
fountain.  Cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  a 
small  wooden  box  and  place  the  foun¬ 
tain  over  the  hole.  If  you  doubt  for  a 
minute  the  efficacy  of  warmed  water 
for  your  birds,  place  a  heated  fountain 
in  one  of  your  pens  and  leave  the  un¬ 
heated  one  in  there  too.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  you  won’t  ever  have  to  fill  the 
unheated  fountain  until  warm  weather. 
You  will  also  notice  at  once  an  added 
consumption  of  water  by  the  birds. 
And,  too,  you  will  not  have  frozen 
fountains  to  cope  with  and  to  thaw  out. 

Squabs  are  today,  as  ever,  delicious. 
Anything  within  reason  that  you  can  do 
to  increase  the  number  of  salable  squabs 
from  each  pen,  is  decidedly  worthwhile. 
Give  your  flock  plenty  of  nesting  ma¬ 
terial.  Have  extra  nests  to  eliminate 
fighting  among  the  mated  pairs  over  a 
choice  of  nests.  Have  around  seventy 
nests  in  every  thirty-pair  pen.  If  you 
clean  the  nests  regularly  after  the 
squabs  are  removed  for  market,  the 
adult  birds  will  generally  keep  the 
same  nests  they  have  been  using;  and 
will  not  go  afield  in  search  of  another 
and  perhaps  encroach  on  the  premises 
of  a  touchy  neighbor. 

During  the  past  winter  squabs  that 
weighed  as  little  as  ten  pounds  to  the 
dozen  were  quoted  wholesale  in  San 
Francisco  at  $1.10  a  pound;  in  New 
York  from  80  cents  to  90  cents  a  pound; 
and  in  Miami,  Florida,  about  the  same. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  individual, 
how  he  wishes  to  sell  squabs  and  there¬ 
fore,  what  he  will  receive  for  them. 
Generally  speaking,  the  small  producer 
who  has  from  one  to  six  dozen  squabs  a 
week  to  sell,  will  find  it  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  sell  his  product  locally.  To  save 
the  time  necessary  for  a  personal  house- 
to-house  canvas  with  samples  of 
dressed  squabs,  it  is  often  better  to  con¬ 
tact  the  chef,  steward  or  manager  of 
your  local  hotel,  or  one  of  the  hotels  in 
the  most  convenient  city.  Here  you 
may  dispose  of  your  squabs  all  in  one 
deal,  and  receive  the  cash  for  them  on 
the  spot.  Be  certain  that  the  hotel 
manager  understands  that  these  are 
wholesale  prices  that  you  are  quoting 
and  that  hotels  are  considered  retail 
outlets.  That  is  why  you  can  demand 
and  usually  receive  better  than  city 
market  prices. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  dressed  the 
birds  well:  no  pin  -  feathers,  no  skin 
tears,  no  blood-clots  in  the  mouth,  crop 
empty  and  feet  scrupulously  clean. 
Take  only  squabs  weighing  ten  pounds 
to  the  dozen  and  up  for  hotel  trade. 
After  you  have  made  the  sale,  ask  the 
chef  if  he  cannot  use  the  smaller  sized 
squabs,  which  you  will  be  bound  to 
have  in  a  certain  proportion.  Offer  him 
these  smaller  squabs  at  a  dollar  a  dozen 
less  than  the  larger  ones.  You  will 
probably  find  that  he  can  use  them.  He 
can  then  serve  them  with  strips  of 
bacon  and  get  the  same  profit  on  his 
dinner  as  from  the  jumbos.  These 
smaller  squabs  can  be  kept  in  a  refrig¬ 
erator  as  long  as  a  week,  while  you  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  full  dozen,  if  the  chef  pre¬ 
fers  not  to  buy  a  few  at  a  time.  Wrap 
the  squabs  that  go  into  the  refrigerator 
in  a  clean,  damp  cloth,  and  then 
wrap  in  waxed  paper.  Squabs  sold  to 
hotels  should  have  feathers  removed 
but  with  head,  feet  and  entrails  intact. 
The  smaller  hotels  will  usually  accept 
squabs  in  as  small  an  amount  as  a 
dozen,  and  may  be  able  to  absorb  up  to 
six  dozen  squabs  weekly. 

You  may  be  obliged  to  accept  slightly 
less  in  summer  to  solidify  your  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  hotel,  but  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  if  you  ship  direct  to  a 
city  market.  Post-war  developments 
in  the  quick-freeze  end  of  the  squab 
business  will  eliminate  much  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  summer  prices,  and  tend  to  sta¬ 
bilize  prices  on  this  and  also  many  farm 
products. 

No.  Carolina.  j.  r. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 


Coccidia  control 

2.  Lower  mortality 

3.  Reduced  labor 

4.  Lower  feed  cost 

5.  Better  nutrition 

f6.  Normal  growth  with 
a  simplified  feeding  i 
schedule 

7.  A  larger  percentage 
of  healthy  vigorous 
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There  is  a  better  way  to  raise  chicks 
— to  reduce  mortality — to  have  more 
producers  from  the  chicks  you  start. 


This  practical,  easy-to-use,  pullet  program 
is  the  result  of  careful  study  and  precise 
testing.  It  has  been  perfected  and  simplified 
at  the  Park  &  Pollard  Biologigal  Farm  and 
proved  in  practical  use  bymanypoultrymen. 
These  improved  feeding  and  management 
methods  DO  raise  vigorous  pullets  to  be¬ 
come  good  producers  in  the  laying  house. 
The  simplified  feeding  schedule  makes  it 
easier  for  you  to  get  superior  results  with 
Park  86  Pollard  CHICK  STARTER  and 
P  86  P  GROWING  FEED.  Write  today, 
for  your  FREE  copy  of  “Raising  Pullets 
for  Egg  Production.” 


MILK  -  MAID 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Moss. 


DAIRY  RATIONS 


NEW  YORK  U.S.R.O.P. 

AND 

N.Y.U.S.  CERTIFIED 

Large  Laying  Leghorns.  This 
Year  have  only  the  best.  Write 
to  us  before  you  buy. 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  5/  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain. 

35  years’  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy  D' 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years. 

MIN0RCA-LE6H0RN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 

birds.  Just  the  right  cross  for  egg  farmer: 
sej^  guarantee.  Also  New  Hampshire 


97% 


Hatred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growt 
for  eJKellent  meat.  Postcard  brings  35th  Ar 
nual  Catalog.  Special  offers. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mid 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


'^enty-eight  years  of  breeding  &  ItSin^xTenw 
Assure^you  Uie  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  ( 
cular  PRLB.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

I  ullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  lOO  1 

r™  Pits,  c 

tyTIlTO,  IJiGHORNS.. .$11.00  $20.00  $; 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

New  Hampshires . . .  13.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  ehii 

w  u  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville, 


Baummm’5  enm 


Cash  or  C.O.D  Unsexed  Pits.  ( 

AU  Breeders  Blood-Tested  lOO  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $ 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  C's  12.00  16.00  I 

New  Hampshires  .  12  OO  18  00  I 

Heavy  Mixed.  $10—100.  P.  P.  Prepaid.  Free' Cats 
Baumgardner’s  Hatchory.  Bex  R,  Beaver  Springs, 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON 

WENEsI^^dCHICKS 


rwfcfcEia  V*  D*  APPRovi 

Mail  postcard  now  for  (1)  WENE’S  SER\ 
ICE  and  POSTWAR  PROFITS  PLAJ 

(2)  WENE’S  NEW  ECONOMY  PLAl 

(3)  Full  details  WENE’S  1945  Super  ; 
R.OJP.  Sired  Chicks,  covered  by 

REPLACBMENT  CUARANTE 

Any  losses  1st  14  days  replaced  without  charg« 

Tot^mc's  "BIG  3"  OFFEX 


Big  savings  early  orders,  besides.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreds. 
4  priced-to-sell  matings.  PROMPT  SERVICE,  Big  colo> 
CATALOG  FREE.  • 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  B-3  .  VINEUND,  N.  i. 


»^utsH  farm;  chkkjU 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &.  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’kTs 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  leghorns.  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G'e  A  Mat’s  13.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred  White  and  Butt  Rocks...  13.00  20.00  13.00 

New  Haiupsh’s  &  Rock-Red  Cross  13.00  20.00  13.00 

.Special  Grade  A  New  Hampshires  18.00  25.00  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted — Broiler  Chicks  .  9.00  16.00  8.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


2S»H1KM’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Eleetrie  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 
Large  ’Type  White  Leghorns. .  .$12.00  $22.00  $4.0i 
Bar.  &  Ml).  Rooks,  B.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14. 0< 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  I5.0( 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.01 

Heavy  .Mixed  .  13.00  17.00  ll.Oi 

M’e  specialize  in  ONE  GR.4DE  &  ONE  PRICJE  a 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGO  PRODUCTION 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  anc 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  1009! 
live  delivery.  Hatches  ’Djes.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK  S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk.  Prop 
BOX  RN.  R.  2.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


-HUESTED’S  CHICKS 

■S'-;U.  S.  Approved  New  Hampshires.  MTiito  U 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barr^  Bocks,  Crossi 
all  breeders  officially  Pullorum  tested.  Satisfacti 
guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

Huested  Hatchery  (Greene  Co.),  Greenville,  N. 


i 


i 
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Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  year  it  Is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP. 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARD  FARMS. 


••outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 
Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar- 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12,  Walpole, ~N. 


P&E  HATCHEnv 


The  PIONEER  Electric  Brooder 


“BASIC  5“  PROGRAM 
TO  WORK  FORfeYOU 

Belter  livability,  high  egg  production;  high 
hatchability,  rapid  growth  and  feathering, 
prime  meat  quality — all  the  profit  factors 
you  need  for  ,  lowered  *  proauction  costs, 
higher  poultry  income  are  the  result  of 
Pine  Top's  great  R.  O.  P.  and  Progeny  Test 
^breeding  program.  Find 
out  how  you  can  secure 
'penuine  R.  O.  P.  breed¬ 
ing  in  five  popular  U. 

S.  Approved  breeds  at^ 
new  low  prices. 

WRITE  TODAY 
—for  valuable  book  of 
breeding  facts.  Sent 
free  without  obligation.*^ 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOXE-5,  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
“New  England’s  Great  K.  O.  P.  farm" 


DR.ROMIG»S  BREEDER 

Large  W.  Leg.,  H.  Mix.,  $11.00  100.  B.  K  ,  W 
B.II.X.,  N.  Hamp.,  $12.00  100.  100%  live  arrivs 

Postpaid.  Circular. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  F 


1?  n  17  1?  f  TO  POULTRY 
F  mil  Hi  •  RAISERS  ONLY 

Big,  New  Valuable  Poultry  Brochure  ,  .  .  "HOW 
TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PROFITS  El^Y  MONTH 
OF  THE  YEAR."  Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of 
Your  Chicks  Live.  MTiy  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  Are 
MORE  PROFITABLE,  and  many  other  valuable 
money-making  poultry  raising  secrets.  Sent  FREE 
with  chick  catalog  and  equipment  folder.  Write. 
All  popular  varieties  Steelman  Chicks.  HYBRIDS, 
PURE  BREEDS,  SEXED.  Bloodtested.  Many 
300  egg  bloodlines.  Finest  Breeding. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  I04-2B  LANSDALE,  PENNA. 


REDUCE  RISK- BUY  P  &  E  lARMS 
STURDY 


N$0«^ 


CHrtK5 


SENSATIONAL  OFFER! 


P.  &  E.  Chicks  are  90%  insured  against  death  from 
ANY  cause  for  6  full  weeks.  An  unconditional  guaran¬ 
tee.  No.  "Ifs”  or  "buts”  involved.  High  livability, 
fine  bloodlines  champion  stock  make  this  possible.  12 
leading  breeds.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  new  fact-full,  profusely 
Illustrated  catalog.  Compare.  New 
Trail  Blazer’s  Almanac  sent  with 
catalog  if  you  enclose  3c  for  postage. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock  breeding  has  developed  Leghorns 
that  lay  lots_  of  egg.?  and  big,  uniform 
eggs,  both  points  that  add  to  your  profits. 
As  one  proof  we  offer  our 


1944  OFFICIAL  CONTEST  RECORDS 
At  Western  New  'York:  High  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Hen  all  U.  S.  contests,  342  eggs; 
371.85  points.  Fourth  High  Pen  all  breeds 
3546  eggs;  3808.35  points.  Georgia:  First 
and  Second  High  Pens  all  breeds.  Storrs: 
First  and  Second  High  Leghorn  pens,  348’7 
eggs;  3580.50  points,  and  3474  eggs;  3539.25 
points. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1945  CATALOG 
It  proves  that  every  Leghorn  chick  we 
sell  is  directly  related  to  the  contest  birds 
mentioned  above.  Write  for  it  now.  See 
why  Babcock  customers  profit  with  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns. 

A  FEW  CHICKS  AVAILABLE  IN  MAY 

Babcock  chicks  sell  fast.  That’s  why 
we’re  sold  out  except  for  a  few  dates  in 
May,  Send  your  order  now  with  2c  per 
chick  to  book  it.  We  will  immediately 
advise  shipping  date  or  return  money. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


OWN  [HICKS fromBREEDINC  that 

has  made  us 


Schwegli 


ers 


WORLD'S 

secofwif 


“THCR-C-BREDS”  PAY  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Think  of  owning  chicks  directly  descended  from 
World's  Record  stock.  You  don't  gamble  with  breeding 
like  this,  because  Schwegler’s  "Thor-O-Bred”  chicks 
have  the  bred-in  ability  to  make  good.  All  flocks  are 
headed  by  males  directly  descended  from  200  to  324  egg 
record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  females  are 
2  to  S'  years  old — insures  you  stronger  chicks  with 
greater  livability.  Decide  now  to  raise  breeding  like 
this — costs  no  more,  but  pays  so  much  better. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  &  FREE  CATALOG 
Breeding  like  this  sf--s  fast,  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits.  Catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then 
act — you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 


Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


(EMimiKr 

3  fo  5  Year  LAYERS 


Are  you  a  "pullet  year-er?”  Do 
your  profits  "peter  out"  after  the 
first  year?  Do  YOU  absorb  all 
"growing"  costs  year  after  year, 
because  your  stock  can’t  take  it? 

Don’t  waste  your  time  and  feed 
on  "one-year  spurts." 

Cedarhurst  hens  'are  CONSIST- 
ENTLY  high  average  I  Vineland  records  prove  ou 
birds  produce  profitably  for  2  to  5  years.  Of  31  pen 
entered  by  others,  our  pen  (3  to  5  year  old  hens)  out 
layed  ail  but  5  pens.  Our  breeding  males  come  froi 
^ns  with  life  time  records  of  470  to  943  eggs.  Ou 
Hunterdon  pen  has  a  200-egg  average  over  a  5-yea 
period.  Our  folder  tells  full  story.  It's  FREE  an 
well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R 


RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  m 
with  C 

BUCK^S  CHICKS  - 


The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


About  Hatching  Eggs 

In  the  case  of  one  600-egg  incubator, 
is  it  possible  to  put  300  eggs  in  at  a 
time,  then  remove  the  first  300  hatched, 
while  the  other  300  eggs  are  in  process 
of  incubation;  thus  hatching  or  incu¬ 
bating  300  eggs  every  two  weeks  from 
one  incubator? 

If  the  electricity  goes  off  during  the 
incubation  period,  to  what  extent  may 
the  temperature  drop,  and  for  how  long 
before  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs  are 
affected? 

Maryland.  p.  t. 

You  can  hatch  part  of  the  capacity 
of  an  incubator  at  one  time  and  the 
rest  later  if  the  machine  is  designed 
for  that  procedure.  Usually  they  are 
made  to  hatch  one-fourth  the  capacity 
weekly.  The  older  types  of  incubator 
will  give  better  results  if  filled  up  and 
run  through  a  complete  hatch. 

Loss  of  electricity  for  a  short  period 
will  not  affect  the  hatch  unless  just  as 
the  poults  are  starting  to  “pip.”  After 
the  eggs  have  been  incubated  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  there  will  be  enough 
animal  heat  in  them  to  help  tide  over  a 
reasonable  cut-off  of  current.  By  rea¬ 
sonable,  I  mean  not  over  two  to  three 
hours,  with  a  room  temperature  of  70® 
F. 


Size  of  Henhouse 

We  intend  to  build  a  henhouse  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  weeks  and  expect  to 
raise  about  1000  chickens.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  big  to  build  the  poultry 
house.  D.  s. 

New  York. 

One  thousand  adult  birds  would  re¬ 
quire,  with  light  breeds  such  as  Leg¬ 
horns,  about  3  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  bird;  if  dual  purpose  breeds,  3.5  to 
4  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  bird. 
One  thousand  chicks  would  therefore 
need  about  500  square  feet  of  floor  space 
up  to  six  weeks  and  1000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  from  six  until  12  weeks  of 
age.  If  you  are  starting  1000  unsexed 
chicks,  you  may  end  up  this  fall  with 
about  400  good  pullets,  if  all  goes  well. 
You  will  thus  need  a  minimum  of  1000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  brood  these 
chicks  to  12  weeks,  plus  a  good  range 
area  from  then  to  24  weeks.  Your  hous¬ 
ing  facilities  for  the  pullets  housed  next 
fall  for  about  400  birds  should  be  1200 
to  1600  square  feet,  depending  on  the 
type  of  birds  you  raise,  as  above  indi¬ 
cated.  A  laying  house  20  to  24  feet  in 
depth  would  be  preferable  to  house  the 
birds  you  will  have  next  fall. 


Pet  Rooster  Is  Dying 

I  have  a  pet  rooster  about  2  years  old. 
He  took  sick  about  a  month  ago,  and 
the  animal  doctor  told  us  he  has  a 
tumor  on  the  back,  and  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  blind.  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  done  for  the  tumor,  and  what 
can  I  give  him  to  make  him  eat? 

Dutchess  County,  New  York.  r.  k. 

All  of  us  had  pets  and  it  is  tough  to 
lose  them.  We  had  a  wonderful  collie 
for  over  12  years,  and  losing  her  was 
like  losing  a  member  of  the  family. 
Your  pet  rooster  probably  is  one  of 
those  affected  with  leucosis  that  causes 
blindness  and  tumors.  He  is  at  that 
stage  in  life  where  it  is  more  merciful 
for  him  to  take  his  rightful  place  in 
rooster  heaven,  where  he  can  be  happy 
with  all  his  pet  pullets.  Feeding  him 
some  yeast  might  pep  him  up  some,  but 
I  doubt  if  you  can  do  anything  to  keep 
him  alive.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
be  more  hopeful  about  your  pet. 


Egg  Weights  and  Points 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  weights 
of  eggs,  large,  medium  and  small,  per 
dozen?  What  do  the  points  listed  on 
the  egg  scales  stand  for?  G.  T. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  egg  scales  are  probably  graded 
in  ounces  per  dozen.  Under  the  New 
York  State  law,  the  grades  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  (in  ounces) :  Large,  24-27;  me¬ 
dium,  20^2-24;  pullets,  18-20%;  pee- 
wees,  16-18. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  points 
allowed  per  egg  in  the  point  system  for 
recordiflg  in  laying  records; 

Eighteen  ounces  per  dozen,  .70  points; 
19  oz.  per  doz.,  .75  points;  20  oz.,  .80;  21 
oz.,  .85;  22  oz.,  .90;  23  oz.,  .95;  24  oz., 

1.00;  25  oz.,  1.05;  26  oz.,  1.10,  and  over 
26  ounces  per  dozen,  1.10  points. 


“We  Kerrs  have  pep,  all  right!  We 
live,  thrive  and  grow — into  heavy 
layers,  plump  broilers  and  roasters. 
Big  profits  for  you.” 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  get  their 
vigor  from  selective  breeding  on 
240-acre  breeding  farm.  120,000 
breeders  blood-tested  annually  for 
Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  slow  tube 
agglutination  method.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Our  37  years  of 
fair  dealing  insures  satisfaction. 

Order  your  chicks 
early  this  year  and  re¬ 
ceive  special  advance 
order  discount.  Write 
for  price  list  and  free 
Poultry  Raisers’  Guide. 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.s 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburgv 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Dunmore  (Dept.  19). 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J, 


Kerr  Chickeries 


BROOKSIDE 

_ LEGHORNS 

yH  2  to  6  year  old  breeders.  Mated 

- with  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Also! 

N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  [ 
Red-rock  Cross.  Day-old  Chicks.  | 
Four  week  old  Pullets. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

IBROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM! 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Bronze  Turkey  Poults 

Produced  from  breeders  reared  on  our 
own  farms  under  supervision  of  A.  L. 
Douglas,  former  head  of  New  York  Tur¬ 
key  Improvement  Plan. 

All  breeders  selected  banded  and  blood 
tested. 

Now  booking  orders  for  Poults  in  1945. 
Prices  quoted  only  on  request  with  quan¬ 
tity  desired. 

WHY  NOT  PAY  US  A  PERSONAL  VISIT 

McDonald  Farms 

Pori  Jefferson  Station,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Member  of  National  Turkey  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan  • 


A.  T  T  3E!  KT  T  I  O 

TURKEY  RAISERS 

February  and  March  Poults  available. 
Raise  Early  Poults  this  year  and  cash  in 
on  the  fall  market.  Write  or  wire. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  .Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  A  Farms.  Box  II.  Zeeland,  Mich 


Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasts,  White  Hollands— Bourbon 
Beds.  Available  NOW!  For  immediate  or  future  delivery 
Get  your  free  copy  of  our  big  24  page  Turkey  Growers 
Guide  and  Handbook.  Write  Today! 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zealand,  Michigan 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted,  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


Goose  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch 

Please  tell  me  why  my  goose  eggs 
will  not  hatch.  Last  year,  we  had  80 
goose  eggs  but  only  got  one  gosling. 

Bucks  County,  Penna.  H.  L. 

If  you  have  one  gander  to  two  geese, 
you  should  have  good  fertility.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  probable  you  may  be  secur¬ 
ing  fertile  eggs,  but  that  due  to  an  un¬ 
suitable  ration  you  may  not  secure 
hatchability.  Watch  these  birds  and  see 
whether  they  are  actually  mating.  If 
they  are  mating  and  you  still  get  no 
goslings,  then  put  these  birds  on  a  good 
commercial  breeding  mash  and  see  if 
this  will  not  improve  results. 


B6  Bronze  &  W.  Holland,  Extra  Large,  Turkey 

Poults  for  sale  each  week.  Order  early. 

WILLIAM  KROUT'S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


TITRIfFYQ  Kroad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Hol- 
1  UIVlVEi  1  %3  lands,  Breeders,  Poults.  Circular.  Write 
Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Paradise,  Penna. 


PURE  BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS.  March,  April, 
May.  10.000  Breeders.  Our  own  Flocks  (Catalog). 

GRISMORE  TURKEY  FARMS,  CORYDON,  IOWA 


Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Dncklings 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Poiina. 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS.  New  Yerfc 


White  Runners,  Mammoth  Pekins.  Catalog  FREE. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  I.  Drifting.  Penna. 
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Ordered  by  The  Bay  State 

The  Massachusetts  State  Contract  for  baby  chicks 
has  been  awarded  to  J.  J.  WaiTcn  for  the  14th 
consecutive  year;  and  the  number  of  Warren  Bed 
Chicks  specified  for  State  Institutions  is  30,000. 

FOURTH  FARMINGDALE  SWEEPSTAKE 
For  the  fourth  time  in  six  years,  our  1943-44 
fVen  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  rated  First  High 
Pen  All  Breeds, 
and  Third  High  Red  Hen. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK— Tlilrd  High  Red  Pen 
and  Second  High  Red  Hen. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Third  High  Red  Pen. 
PASSAIC  (N.  J.)— High  Red  Pen  and  High 
Red  Hen. 

HUNTERDON  (N.  J.)— High  Red  Pen  and 

High  Bed  Hen. 

MISSOURI— Second  High  Heavy  Breed  Pen. 

Mass.-U.  S,  Pullorum  Clean 

16  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  REACTOR 
R.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.-U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
males  from  240-341  egg  dams. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred) — sired  by  Barred  Rock 
males  from  B.  O.  P.  strain. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  1945  PRICE  LIST. 

.  WARREN 

North  Brookfield,  Mao. 


Boniled  Against  B.W. 


ALGER 

Golden  Hamps 


^^Sold  More  Chicks  than 
I  Paid  forP' 

"I  have  never  even  lost  the  overage  which  you  sent. 
I  actually  sold  more  chicks  than  I  paid  for!  A 
good  chick,  like  the  Golden  Hamp,  will  live  better 
under  poor  management  than  the  ordinary  chick 
under  the  best  possible  care.”  (From  unsolicited 
testimonial  of  F.  0.  Weber,  Evansville,  Ind.) 
Over  9,000  Mass.-U.  S.  PulIorum-CIean 
Breeders  On  Our  Own  Farm 
The  EXTRA-PROFIT  Strain  of  Pure  New 
Hampshires  • 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

FIRST  THREE  WEEKS 

Golden  Hamp  Chicks  show  the  largest  returns  for 
every  ounce  of  feed.  Broilers  make  fast  growth, 
quick  feathering:  dress  out 
handsomely.  Pullets  mature 
early;  lay  largo  brown  eggs, 
fancy  grade.  The  Ideal  Strain 
for  a  Foundation  Breeding 
Flock ! 

Write  today  for  New 
Illustrated  Catalog  and 
Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

^U  Pat'^off Brockton  5,  Moss. 


lU^ 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 
ROCK -RED 

AMO 

RED-ROCK  (ROSSES 


They’re  BRED  under  a  long-time  program  from  out¬ 
standing  matings — BRED  to  be  profit-makers.  Tliat 
means  large  eggs  almost  from  the  start,  highest 
commercial  quality,  with  flock  averages  of  over  200 
eggs  each!  Healthy,  lively  chicks  that  develop 
quickly.  Excellent  livability  and  feathering. 
Breeders  are  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Hatches  year  round.  Orders  yours  now. 


WILLIAM  S,  MAPES, 

Box  R,  Middletown,  New  York 


LEMENTS 
HICKS  & 


ITC  BROS. 
I  I  9  FARMS 

“JtUu/u-Bted 
Stemd  tkeOa^’j 


FOR 
YOUR 
ICENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
STARTED  PULLETS,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even,  growth  and 
maximum  egg  production. 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad-breasted  Bronze  Variety  during 
Spring  and  Summer. 

DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


NFW  Family-bred  for  livability, 

**AlHrjniIVEO  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Alson  Van  Wagner,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


Poultry  Equipment 

We  have  cut  down  on  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  expense  by  making  many  of 
our  own  feeders  and  other  poultry 
equipment.  Feeders  are  easy  to  make 
and  can  be  made  from  scrap  lumber. 
Even  when  special  lumber  is  bought, 
as  we  have  done  in  some  cases,  the 
cost  of  the  feeders  is  much  smaller 
when  you  do  the  work  yourself. 

We  are  using  several  types  of  feed¬ 
ers.  Our  son  made  one  at  school  by  a 
plan  put  out  by  the  State  Extension 
Service.  This  has  a  turning  reel  at  the 
top  which  keeps  the  hens  out  of  the 
trough,  and  the  trough  is  set  on  legs. 
There  are  boards  at  the  side  for  the 
hens  to  stand  on.  This  is  a  good  solid 
feeder,  easily  filled  and  holding  a  good 
quantity,  but  there  is  one  objection — 
those  hens  that  are  feeding,  are  brought 
on  an  eye  level  of  hens  on  the  ground, 
and  we  believe  that  this  has  started 
vent  picking  in  some  cases.  Where  a 
feeder  of  this  sort  is  used,  the  feed  is 
kept  above  the  ground,  but  where  we 
used  other  feed  troughs,  we  found  it 
cut  down  on  filth  to  set  the  feeders  on 
wire  platforms.  Most  of  our  feed 
troughs  for  the  hens  are  made  four  feet 
long  with  high  enough  sides  to  prevent 
feed  spillage  or  hens  getting  in  them. 
Wires  strung  taut  at  the  top  keep  the 
hens  out.  When  these  feeders  are  used 
outside  in  the  summer  time,  we  put  caps 
on  them  to  keep  the  feed  dry. 

For  our  small  chicks  we  have  gal¬ 
vanized  feeders.  These  are  small  and 
are  soon  not  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  growing  birds.  Then  we  substi¬ 
tute  larger  intermediate  feeders  which 
we  make  from  scrap  lumber,  orange 
crates  and  such.  These  do  not  wear 
too  long  but  they  serve  the  purpose  and 
save  buying  the  higher  priced  ones.  We 
make  a  special  attempt  to  see  that  there 
is  always  plenty  of  feeder  space.  Our 
feeders  are  all  built  shallow  and  they 
all  have  to  be  filled  every  day,  but  we 
think  this  is  better  because  then  their 
feed  is  always  fresh.  We  don’t  fill  them 
too  full  because  feed  is  more  easily 
wasted  that  way.  Our  feeders  are  never 
built  so  that  either  chicks  or  hens  can 
roost  on  them.  For  feeding  oyster  shell, 
we  have  used  short-capped  feeding 
troughs  in  the  laying  houses  and  this 
has  served  very  well.  These  can  be 
filled  and  then  need  not  be  refilled 
until  empty  again. 

Our  water  fountains  are  commercial 
types  made  of  galvanized  material, 
with  the  exception  of  the  starting  foun¬ 
tains  which  we  use  at  the  start.  These 
are  glass  ones  using  two  quart  jars 
with  them.  We  soon  change  these  for 
gallon  size  fountains,  and  then  as  soon 
as  possible  shift  to  the  five-gallon  size 
fountains.  We  never  feed  sour  milk  in 
anything  ._but  glass  or  crockery  foun¬ 
tains.  All  our  fountains  are  set  on  wire 
mesh  platforms.  In  the  brooder  house 
we  used  wire  mesh  floors  this  past  year. 
In  the  hen  houses  and  laying  houses  the 
fountains  are  set  on  wire  mesh  plat¬ 
forms.  This  protects  growing  chicks 
from  damp  litter  and  keeps  them  from 
wading  through  waterers,  if  in  addition 
to  the  wire  platforms  the  fountain  is 
set  on  a  wooden  platform.  We  use 
these  wooden  platforms  underneath 
milk  fountains  also,  in  addition  to  the 
wire  platform.  They’re  very  simply 
made,  like  a  low  table  with  solid  legs, 
using  one  flat  wide  board,  with  two 
boards  nailed  one  at  each  end  for  sup¬ 
port.  Make  them  wide  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  the  fountain,  and  strong  enough, 
but  not  heavy  enough  to  injure  the  wire 
platforms  which  go  underneath.  B.  P. 


Do  Poultry  Lights  Pay? 

Do  poultry  lights  pay?  I’ll  say  they 
do.  A  new  poultry  house  which  I  had 
built  just  before  the  war  had  no  lights 
installed,  owing  to  the  threats  of  black¬ 
outs.  For  the  benefit  of  others,  I  am 
giving  my  experience  with  and  without 
lights.  The  records  provide  compari¬ 
sons  between  the  production  of  lighted 
birds  with  that  of  unlighted  birds. 

The  pullets  were  hatched  in  April 
and  housed  in  September.  Some  were 
put  in  the  new  house  without  lights  and 
the  remainder  were  put  in  the  old  house, 
which  has  automatic  lights.  These 
birds,  all  of  the  same  breed,  were  all 
the  same  age,  reared  together  and 
housed  at  the  same  time.  At  the  time 
of  housing  they  were  rigorously  culled 
and  equally  good  birds  put  in  both 
houses.  After  housing,  their  feeding 
program  was  the  same,  although  in  the 
unlighted  house  the  amount  of  scratch 
had  to  be  cut  down  because  the  birds 
were  getting  too  fat. 

My  results  in  egg  production  were: 

Lighted  h’se.  Unlighted  h’se, 
eggs  per  bird.  Eggs  per  bird. 


Sept . 12  10 

Oct .  22  14 

Nov .  16  9 


Totals .  50  33 


This  difference  of  17  eggs  per  bird  for 
a  period  of  three  months  does  not  sound 
like  much,  but  in  November  the  birds 
in  the  unlit  house  were  not  paying  their 
way.  For  my  500  birds  the  difference 
of  17  eggs  per  bird  means  a  difference 
of  8500  eggs,  or,  roughly,  700  dozen. 
At  50  cents  a  dozen,  that  represents  for 
the  period  of  three  months  a  sales  loss 
of  $350,  which  was  more  than  double 
the.  cost  of  electrification.  The  question 
“Do  poultry  lights  pay?”  has  been  an¬ 
swered  ’’yes”  in  my  case  and  to  my 
complete  satisfaction.  a.  m. 

New  Hampshire. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMS  Chkks^^m> 


TRAPNEST- PEDIGREE 


_ 

in '43 — with  breed-  ^  jivui 

ins  that  cuts  your  e  \/  E  D  Y 

costs  of  egg  and  meat  K  V  C  K  1 

production  —  better  re-  ^  ^ 

turns  from  your  feed  BAG  O* 

and  labor.  Each  year 

we  improve  the  effici-  E  F  F  D 

ency  of  our  breeding 
stock  with  pedigree  ~y 

males  from  B.  O.  P. 

breeding  birds.  This  year's  chicks  reflect  our  16  years  of 
steady  breeding  Improvement.  Every  breeding  bird  indi¬ 
vidually  selected,  legbanded  and  bloodtestcd  by  tbe 
Penna.  Dept,  of  .\gticulture. 

GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  IN  OUR 
''MASTER-MATED"  MATINGS 

During  the  past  two  years  our  purchases  of  pedigreed 
males  from  R.O.P.  dams — also  hatching  eggs  from  R.O.P. 
breeders  for  improving  the  value  of  Penns.vlvania  Farms 
"Master-Mated”  chicks  amounted  to  $16,185.55.  The 
breeder's  detailed  record  of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on 
file  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Brief 
epeeifications  are  given  here — complete  details  in  our 
catalog. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  338  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  . 200  to  302  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 201  to  317  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  ........202  to  303  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  294  egg  background 


LOW  PRICE  POLICY 

In  spite  of  an  expensive  breeding  program 
and  rising  costs  of  doing  business,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  is  still  maintaining  its  low 
price  policy,  made  possible  by  large  volume, 
increased  demand — more  and  more  chicks 
going  to  old  customers. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for 
your  copy.  Contains  facts 
on  kind  of  breeding  that 
gets  more  eggs  and  meat 
from  every  bag  of  feed — 
and  cuts  your  costs. 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels 


THREE  SUPERIOR 


CROSSBREDS — Hamp-Rocks  (sex- 
linked  egg  cross),  Kock-Hamps 
(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 
Leghoriis  (white  egg 
cross). 

Largest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


uxAd  ^ _  _  _ ^ yam#  » 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


WRITE 

■ODAY 


BABY  CHICKS 


o\<i  ^ 

CONNECTICUT  VAILEY  FARMS  »  7160 


Surging  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  quick  lull  feo- 
thering.  Remarkable  livability  Outstondmg  egg 
strains,  low  prices.  Hatches  every  week.  Pullo¬ 
rum  IB.W.OJ  free.  STARTED  PUUETS,  4  weeks; 

6  weeks;  8  weeks;  almost  reody-to  loy  oges.  All 
grown  under  floor  brooders  lot  rugged  develop¬ 
ment  and  superb  health.  CAPONS;  lorge,  heotthy, 
well  leathered,  almost  completely  brooded. 
BIG  DISCOUNTS  on  early  orders.  Send  for 


REDS:  NEW  HAMPS 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS 
CROSSES 


_ [STARTED 

CAPONS 

6 


FREE 


EG 


catalog  and  LOW  prices  on  BIG  PROFIT  opportunities. 

Bumside Ave.,  Eott  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


COST  lESS 

thon  doy-old  turkeys 

Baby  Cockerels 
Meayy  jp  per  100 
Ass'f  O  postpoid 

PHONE 

8-5098 


DOUGIASTON 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  hen  was  highest,  all 
breeds,  all  1943-44  Con¬ 
tests— 342  Eggs,  376.03 
Pts.  Our  rigid  breeding 
means  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  you — larger  bod” 
and  egg  size.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Straight- 
tun  or  Sexed  Chicks. 


t2S£”R.I.REDSaCR0SSES 

_  -  '  ^  'df 


FREE  CATALOG 


MANOR  FARM 


Rd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazingly  healthy  chicks 
that  are  proven  producers 
of  meat  and  eggs;  A  cross 
of  our  famous  B.  I.  Beds 
and  the  best  of  Barred 
Kotk  males.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum  —  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed. 


FEATURES 

LIVABILITY 

GROWTH 

PRODUCTION 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


REDS 
CROSSES  & 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


BUY  YOT^R  CHICKS  direct 
from  a  poultryman  who  has 
SPOTt  the  past  nine  years  in  devel¬ 
oping  production-bred  stock.  Fa¬ 
mous  for  profit-producing  qualities. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers, 
_  ^  .  Mass.  (U.  S.)  Approved  PuUoniia. 

Clean.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

JAMES  D.  N.  MAYO,  Box  H.  80XB0R0,  MASS. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 

-rou^tSPIZZERINKTUM 


(Trade-A’ame  Ktg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Build  Youp  Flock  for 
QUALITY  &  ENDURANCE 
;At  home  and  abroad,  famous  pro- 
'ductlon  flocks  are  established  on 
^pnre  Splzzerlnktum  foundations,  and  main¬ 
tained  at  top  levels  by  annual  replace- 
aments  from  the  original  source. 
SPIZZERINKTUM 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
lOO^o  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTRY.  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


yifayside  Fan 

R.  I.  REDS 

This  is  our  I9th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  E.  I.  Beds.  4.000 
blood  tested  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own 
farm.  Our  birds  have  given  a  high  rate  of 
production  and  entire  satisfaction  to  a  host  of 
customers  throughout  the  East  and  South.  They 
have  also  made  very  excellent  records  in  Official 
Egg  Laying  contests  with  individual  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  This  is 
the  kind  of  stock  you  must  have  in  these 
uncertain  times. 

STRAIGHT  RUN  CHICKS,  SEXED  PULLETS 
and  SEXED  COCKERELS  AVAILABLE 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N,  Y. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


iMni 

II  ’O  NEW  ^ 

LIYIUI 

JL  0  HAMPSHIRES^ 

Product  of  21  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can't  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

By  Lucas 

Bred  for  livability,  fast  growth  and  high  produc¬ 
tion,  which  means  "real  profits”  for  you. 
EVERY  BRJIEDER  U.S.R.O.P.  SIRED 
AND  PULLORU.M  CLEAN. 

Demand  will  be  heavy  for  quality  chicks  this  year. 
Send  for  prices  NOW. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM,  CASTANEA,  PA. 


BURNS'  DAY  OLD  RED  CHICKS.  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Lint  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires:  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM.  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  20()0  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Bramble  Poultry  Farm 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 

Maryland-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Passed  Baby  Chix 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Per  100 

Grade  AA . $16.00 

Grade  A  .  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. . .  13.00 

New  Hampshires  .  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  7.00 


Write  for  prices  on  Sexed  Chicks 
and  Catalogue  for  full  information. 
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February  17,  1945 


UNNYBROOK 


New  Hampsh|res 
White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Crosses 
White  Rocks 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  TESTED 

STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  available — reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds,  also 
crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000  various  ages,  day  old 
and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production,  full 
of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future  profits  for  you. 
BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 
Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Omier 

PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


IT  PAYS 


to  buy  your  chicks  from 
breeder.  And  It  pays 
raise  “■  ‘ 


Glauber  Leghorns, 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Chauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa.' 


GET  this  BIG  POULTRY  GUIDE  BOOK 

Tells  how  to  MAKE  MONEY  with 

WOLF  FARMERS  FRIEND'  CHICKSl^ii^Y 


beauli^TuI  1945  CAI.ENDAli.  Licensed  A.P.A.  Judfte  and  Flock  InspeA-or 
tells  how  to  handle  your  flock  to  make  real  money.  Jllustraled  in  color. 

SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW!! 

Get  in  on  low  prices,  assure  delivery  of  chicks  you  want,  when  you 
want  inctn. 

_ ,  11  BREEDS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Take  ycur  choice  of  11  populare  proUtable  V)reeds  from  blood* 
tested  A.P.A.  Reg^istered  Stock  —  also  SKXED  PUIXETS. 

^  QUICK  DELIVERY  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

O^mltTit  shipment  to  most  poinf.s.  Over  million  anntsaUv 
today  for  FREE  CALENDAR  —  POULTRY 
GUIDE  ROOK  —  Chick  Prices  start  at  $7.50  per  100. 


WOLF  FARMERS'  FRIEND  HATCHERY 


35th  Year  of  HIGH-PRODUCTION  Breeding 
All  Breeders  Pullo'rum-Tested — All  Bred  on  Our  300-Acre  Farm — Pullets  Lay  in  4th  or 
5th  Month— 2-oz.  Eggs  at  6th  Month;  98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  FIRST 
FOUR  WEEKS  on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Chicks 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Original  strain.  3-lb.  broilers  completely  feath¬ 
ered  at  10  weeks.  Pullets  in  50%  production. 

24-oz.  eggs  at  six  months. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Bred  for  high  production  without  loss  of  weight. 

220-260  egg  record  strain. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Our  own  dual-purpose  strain  for  big  brown 
eggs  and  quality  meat. 

^  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Barge  type  for  big  chalk-white  eggs  and  choice 

broilers  and  roasters. 

ROCK-RED  CROSS 

For  choice  barred  broilers,  fryers,  and  roasters: 
excellent  layers. 


guaranted  95%  accurate.  Order  early  for  specified  dates. 

^  —  —Wri^Tod^  for  Folder  and  Price  List  of  Guaranted-to-Live  Chicks 

REDBiRD  FARM  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass, 


QUINTUPLET  APPLES 

Bearing  5  different  kinds,  all  on  the 
same  tree.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


"  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

_ L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

■■■Box  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


“CAPONS 

dof  ”.  DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket  - 

do  It.  No  cutting,  tearing,  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  vour 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Geo.  Beuoy,No.22  Cedar  Vale,  Kans. 


(J! 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


The  work  of  this  Department  contin¬ 
ues  on  its  way  with  unabated  interest, 
and  while  there  have  been  disappoint¬ 
ments  to  some  because  we  could  not 
untangle  their  difficulties,  they  are  in 
the  minority,  and  the  general  result  is 
a  source  of  satisfaction.  Some  30,000 
letters  have  been  written  answering 
questions,  giving  advice  or  encourage¬ 
ment,  endeavoring  to  collect  accounts 
and  straightening  out  mixups.  There 
were  1058  claims  sent  in  for  collection, 
amounting  to  $22,651.43.  We  collected 
1050  accounts,  amounting  to  $24,370.67. 
Our  grand  total  collection  since  1910  is 
$1,208,883.04. 

The  record  is  as  follows: 


1910 

400 

claims 

collected  $9,665.45 

1911 

539 

it 

n 

12,110.63 

1912 

550 

(( 

it 

10,026.51 

1913 

743 

<( 

U 

10,112.91 

1914 

800 

<( 

it 

10,665.50 

1915 

921 

<( 

it 

13,021.12 

1916 

1,192 

(( 

it 

18,131.54 

1917 

1,630 

U 

a 

23,961.21 

1918 

2,232 

it 

37,425.54 

1919 

2,596 

it 

44,684.29 

1920 

2,493 

<< 

it 

45,592.74 

1921 

1,584 

<( 

a 

45,804.23 

1922 

1,479 

ii, 

ic 

62,549.60 

1923 

2,246 

a 

t( 

79,138.91 

1924 

1,588 

a 

it 

52,753.39 

1925 

1,436 

u 

u 

56,323.09 

1926 

1,613 

(( 

a 

45,864.59 

1927 

1,450 

ti 

i( 

52,520.94 

1928 

1,046 

it 

it 

47,159.59 

1929 

1,459 

t( 

it 

49,554.01 

1930 

1,148 

C( 

it 

41.128.04 

1931 

1,064 

a 

iC 

57,065.68 

1932 

1,240 

(6 

u 

38,141.49 

1933 

1,080 

(( 

it 

39,791.83 

1934 

1,153 

(( 

it 

28,985.83 

1935 

1,184 

it 

it 

39,452.15 

1936 

1,093 

it 

it 

21,650.54 

1937 

1,008 

it 

it 

20,714.48 

1938 

1,098 

it 

it 

22,347.45 

1939 

911 

it 

it 

23,568.07 

1940 

820 

it 

it 

22,996.65 

1941 

2,202 

it 

it 

35,876.36 

1942 

1,104 

a 

it 

29,563.29 

1943 

1,434 

a 

it 

36,164.72 

1944 

1,058 

it 

it 

24,370.67 

Total, 

45,594 

it 

it 

$1,208,883.04 

I  do  want  to  thank  you  so  much  for 
helping  me,  and  I  also  want  to  thank 
my  friend  who  gave  me  information 
concerning  such  service  as  you  have 
for  people  who  need  help.  We  had  been 
customers  of  the  concern  we  wrote 
about  for  quite  some  time,  but  never 
had  trouble  with  them  before.  How-' 
ever,  after  you  wrote  we  received  a 
letter  and  check  for  $10.25,  asking  us 
to  accept  their  apology  for  the  delay. 
We  are  grateful  for  your  help. 

New  York.  M.  R. 


WHITi  ROCKS 

BEAUTY 
MEAT  QUALITY 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

That's  a  combination  you  can 
depend  on  for  all  'round  poultry 
profits.  These  White  Rocks 
make  wonderful  dressed  fowl, 
broilers  and  roasters — easy  to 
dress.  Egg  Production  is  ex¬ 
ceptional — our  own  flock  produc¬ 
tion  is  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 
Remarkably  disease-resistant — very  low  mortality, 

7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  White  Beck  Chicks  are  the  fine  re¬ 
sult  of  painstaking  breeding  for  vitality,  quick 
grbwth  and  development,  rapid  feathering  and  early 
maturity.  Write  for  folder.  Plan  to  order  early 
to  assure  delivery.  Write  today. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 


BOX  R 


SUDBURY,  MASS, 


liDCK 


PER 

100 


yfHiTi 

(CHICKS  J.3®vU 

TO  MAY  Isf 

'  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 

■  for  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com- 
bin^ion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
I  market  oggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
SHADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS.  i 


cHAMBmm 

BARRtlf 
BOJPHS 


Whether  you  spec1aTiz&  *  S  '  n 


meat 


or  eggs — Chamberlin  Barred  Rocks 
will  prove  extremely  profitable. 
They  stand  up  under  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  15  years  breeding  have 
established  their  6  points  of  su- 
perlorty:  High  livability.  Quick 
Growth,  Early  Maturity,  Big  Eggs, 
High  Production.  Good  Meat. 
Yt.-TT.S.  Pullorum  Clean — Never  a  reactor  in  15  year*. 
Chicks  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order  Cham¬ 
berlin  Barred  Rocks  early!  Booket  Free — Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


We  appreciate  our  friend’s  kind  ex¬ 
pressions.  One  friend  telling  another 
about  a  service  we  have  done  keeps 
our  work  ac/ive  and  is  an  asset  for 
us  in  good  will.  We  hope  to  continue 
to  deserve  it. 

This  was  a  complaint  against  a  very 
responsible  house,  and  while  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  delay,  as  soon  as  all 
the  facts  were  gotten  together  it  was 
adjusted.  In  this  connection  we  do 
want  to  say  that  mails  are  slow,  offices 
are  undermanned,  often  with  inexperi¬ 
enced  help,  and  complaints  have  a  way 
of  losing  themselves  very  easily.  We 
have  this  trouble  ourselves,  but  we  find 
that  responsible  houses  are  always 
ready  and  willing  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments.  Frequently  we  can  give  them 
information  that  will  take  a  complaint 
out  of  a  general  routine  and  get  some 
preferred  attention.  Sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  make  collection  of  an  ac¬ 
count,  but  we  do  find  that  in  spite  of 
transportation  delays  and  an  unusual 
shortage  in  help,  responsible  houses 
are  working  along  as  best  they  can  to 
get  their  orders  filled  and  reasonable 
complaints  adjusted  as  promptly  as 
possible.  We  are  willing  to  help  by 
calling  their  attention  to  such  difficul¬ 
ties  and  we  want  our  readers  to  feel 
free  to  come  to  us  for  the  service.  How¬ 
ever,  these  days  just  a  little  more  pa¬ 
tience  is  required  from  all  of  us. 

I  sent  a  check  for  $22  to  the  Walnut 
Grove  Hatchery,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va., 
for  100  baby  chicks  and  50  little  tur¬ 
keys.  The  check  was  cashed  in  a  few 
days,  indorsed  by  H.  D.  Reynolds,  but 
we  never  got  any  chicks  or  turkeys. 
We  asked  for  the  money  back,  but  he 
has  not  answered  our  letters.  Will  you 
please  try  to  collect  this  for  us? 

Maryland.  c.  M. 

We  presented  this  matter  to  H.  D. 
Reynolds,  of  the  Walnut  Grove  Hatch¬ 
ery,  but  he  did  not  reply  to  any  of  our 
letters.  We  are  now  advised  that  he 
has  gone  out  of  business.  We  print  the 
record  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers 
who  may  want  to  make  a  note  of  the 
name  and  address. 

Wolf  N.  Mandel,  securities  sales¬ 
man  of  New  York,  was  found  gLxilty 
on  22  counts  of  mail  fraud  and  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  in  connection  with  the  sales  of 
oil  royalties.  He  will  probably  re¬ 
ceive  an  extended  jail  sentence.  Four 
of  his  associates  who  had  pleaded 
guilty  will  also  be  sentenced.  They 
are  Samuel  S.  Alexander.  Sam  Gol- 
lub,  Charles  Epstein  and  Murray 
Rappaport. 


PARKS 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

WORLD^S 
OLDEST 
STRAIN.^ 


U.S. 
R.O.P. 
A  state 
Supervised 

Hsrc'a  high  pro- 
*  Suction  In  America's 
Pest  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
■7^  chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customer*. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Bocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-TJ.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls.  N.  H. 

Garrison  Cross  Chicks 
Cheaper  to  Raise 

More  weight  in  less  time.  Higher  livability. 
Stand  up  under  battery  or  floor  conditions.  Fewer 
culls.  Cleaner  carcasses.  Better  feathering.  Yel¬ 
lower  flesh.  Uniform.  More  breast  meat.  Guar¬ 
anteed  100%  live  delivery.  Other  crosses  and 
straight  breeds. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON,  CROSS  SPECIALIST 
17  C.  E.  Commerce  Street,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


m  fsff  r/im  # 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  100%  Pullorur 

Especially  for  Pro-  Free  Chicks  wit 

duetion  Profits.  ^  Pedigreed  ancestr 

.7*11  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  froi: 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.' 


Get  the  fact*  about  quality  chicks  from  onS  rf  the 
original  sources  of  the  breed.  Also  Barred  Cross 
chicks.  Write  for  Prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

HAYES  FARM,  BOX  R,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Jtoiite  S-Sl,  Augusta,  Sussex  county,  N.  J. _ 

VVOMEIN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
!Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MILKEJRS — EcLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
.$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  p?.r- 
ticulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  3. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  wcrb; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession:  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

l’ORTEK.S  and  cleaners;  $30  per  week,  plus  1%-tlme 
over  40  hours;  lots  of  overtime;  sick  benefits,  paid 
holidays  and  vacations;  day  or  night  work.  John 
Iteber  Baking  Corporation,  521  West  47th  st..  New 
York  City. _ _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Apply  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  st.,  Brookline 
46,  Mass. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager;  100  acres,  L.  I.;  machine 
operated;  no  livestock;  modern  house;  wife  to  run 
stand  in  summer;  good  wages;  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 
!146.3,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  citizens,  to  work  on  Institution  farm;  48-hour 
week;  pay  weekly;  no  milking;  vacations  with  pay; 
sick  care;  $900,  with  board,  single  room  and  laundry. 
R.  H.  Whitney,  Head  Farmer,  Box  288,  Westborough, 
Mass. _ _ 

GENERAL  utility  man,  April  1;  experienced  farming, 
gardening,  repairs;  drive  car,  tractor;  separate  fur- 
nfshed  quarters,  light,  heat,  eggs  and  milk;  monthly 
wage;  permanent  job;  ideal  location  North  Jersey;  full 
particulars.  Write  Box  129,  159  E.  34th  st..  New 
Aork  16. _ _ _ _ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women,  over  18  years 
old;  salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emer¬ 
gency  Increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted; 
vacations  with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  over¬ 
time  at  Increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaie,  N.  Y. 

W'ORKING  manager  for  Dutchess  county  dairy;  new 
house;  good  prospects.  BOX  1012,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Women,  men  attendants.  State  institution 
mental  defectives:  U.  S.  citizens  or  have  first  pa¬ 
pers;  ages  18-60,  $81  monthly  and  maintenance;  eight- 
hour  day;  availability  certificate  required  if  em¬ 
ployed  essential  Industry.  Write  Director  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  New  York. _ _ 

WGVNTED — Experienced  cottage  parents  for  SO  boys, 

10-15;  excellent  working  conditions  and  good  sal¬ 
ary.  Herriman  Farm  School,  Monsey,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  Spring  Valley  88. _ _ 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  one  able 
to  do  plain  cooking.  BOX  1003,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED — Helper  in  cottage  for  small  children;  will 
consider  mother  with  child.  BOX  1004,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN,  married,  wanted  for  Ayrshire  herd  and 
general  farm  work;  top  salary,  usual  perquisites;  ex¬ 
cellent  house  and  location;  New  York  State:  unusual 
opportunity  for  expert  herdsman  and  fanner;  college 
graduate  preferred;  give  detailed  qualifications,  salary 
expected.  BOX  1019i  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Competent  man  to  take  full  management 
of  large  Virginia  farm;  must  have  business  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  as  well  as  complete  farming  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience;  permanent  position  and  good 
salary  for  the  right  man.  BOX  1025,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  no  children;  must  have  car;  man  gardener 
and  caretaker;  wife  some  light  housework;  separate 
bungalow,  heat,  light,  telephone;  near  Boston.  BOX 
1027,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Middle  aged  farm  couple  without  children; 

experienced  poultry,  eggs,  teed  crops,  tractor  equip¬ 
ment;  take  charge;  work  farm;  location  Northeastern 
Penrtsylvania;  state  age,  experience,  salary  expected, 
references  first  letter.  BOX  1036,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HERDSMAN  for  90  registered  Holsteins,  45  milkers; 

wife  to  board  man;  excellent  house,  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bathroom ;  bus  one  mile,  village  two  miles ; 
wages  depend  on  experience  and  ability;  state  sge, 
experience,  family,  references.  L.  W.  Irish,  Valatle, 
N,  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  bam  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions:  oppor- 
tunty  for  advancement.  Write  Brian-Boru  Farm, 
Box  48,  Harlingen,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Nurses’  helpers,  dining  room  workers, 

houseman,  relief  maid;  children's  convalescent  home, 
30  miles  from  New  York;  no  experience  necessary;  sal- 
ary  and  full  maintenance.  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man,  crop  farmer,  65  acres  contour, 
130  acres  pasture:  beef  cattle  farm;  pleasant  living 
conditions.  Write  E.  E.  Flannery,  Cockade  Farms, 
Darlington.  Maodand. _ 

BEE  man ;  to  assist  in  extracted  honey  production ; 

1,000  colonies;  state  age,  size,  habits,  experience 
and  salary  expected;  season  April  to  November;  board 
and  room  furnished.  Lavem  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle  aged  woman  to  assist  with  Souse- 

work  In  modern  farm  home;  must  be  neat  and  de¬ 
pendable;  state  salary  and  references.  Everson’s  Dairy, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Women  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  supervisors. 
Write  to  G.  W.  Tailby,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
for  information  about  training  school  to  be  held  March 
12-24. _ 

WANTED— Woman  or  girl  to  cook  and  general  house¬ 
work  downstairs;  $25  weekly;  live  close  center  Prov¬ 
idence;  generous' time  off;  we  go  seashore  summer. 
Apply  Mrs.  Leonard  B.  Colt,  25  Brown  st.,  Provi- 
ilence,  R.  I. _ 

WANTED — Couple,  woman  for  general  housework,  man 
for  light  chores,  care  for  lawn  and  small  gardens; 
write,  stating  salary  and  ages;  must  have  good  habits; 
situations  located  on  Bee  farm  four  miles  from  town. 
Kenneth  Manchester,  Mlddlebury,  Vermont. _ 

FOREMAN  for  landscape  and  tree  work,  $60  a  week ; 

year-round  job ;  lower  Westchester.  BOX  1131,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

CAN  use  two  good  men,  one  general  farm  worker,  one 
to  milk  28  cows  3  times  a  day;  DeLaval  milker; 
excellent  house,  with  all  accommodations.  Write  Bdi 
161,  Whlppany,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Extra  girl  to  help  out  for  summer  in 

household  now  run  by  two  people;  duties,  some 
laundry,  some  housework,  some  cooking;  own  room; 
share  bath  with  cook;  four  days  off  every  other  week. 
Saunders,  River  Road,  Neshanlc  Station,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Maid,  general  housekeeper,  modern  six- 

room  house,  country  community;  will  consider  child; 
also  school  nearby,  $125  month.  Mrs.  R,  L.  Sand- 
fort.  New  Canaan.  Conn,,  R.  D,  2. _ 

IVOODSMEN.  two-year  job,  cordwood,  tree  length,  $1 

per  hour,  $2.50  per  cord;  house  on  lot.  plenty  of 
fuel;  home  killed  products.  Comstock  Farm,  Lin- 
coln,  R.  I. _ _ _ 

WAN'TED — Reliable  farm  couple,  middle  age,  to  su¬ 

pervise  boys  in  cottage  and  gardens ;  knowledge  of 
milking  and  care  of  animals  necessary:  good  salary 
year  round.  Herriman  Farm  School,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Spring  Valley  88. _ 

RECREATION  and  group  workers,  specialists  in  hob¬ 

bies,  crafts,  music  and  water  safety.  Apply  by  let¬ 
ter  or  phone  AL  4-1350.  F.  Laurini,  331  East  12th  st.. 
New  York  City. _ _ 

W^VNTED — Woman  for  general  housework  for  father 

and  son  on  farm  in  Rensselaer  county,  Nevv  York. 
BOX  1070,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  modem  poultry  fann;  man  take  care  of  lay¬ 

ers,  wife  general  housework,  family  of  two;  conge¬ 
nial  surroundings;  good  wages.  BOX  1077,  Rural  New- 
>  orker. 

I’OULTRYMAN,  sober,  conscientious,  for  modern  farm 

near  Lakewood;  good  wages.  BOX  1076,  Rural  New- 
'  orker. 

ilAN  wanted  by  New  York  egg  dealer,  some  knowl- 
edge  of  the  business;  also  handling  eggs.  BOX  1078, 

1  "ral  New-Yorker. 

— Middle  aged  woman  as  housekeeper;  man- 

living  alone  in  country;  good  modem  home;  mod¬ 
erate  wages;  light  work.  BOX  1079,  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 

trOOD,  dependable  man  wanted  for  chores  on  poultry 
farm :  write  full  particulars  and  wages.  BOX  1083. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  for  pruning  peach  trees  at  Yorktown 
Heights,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. ;  salary  90  cents 
per  hour;  eight  or  nine  hours  daily;  state  experl- 
ence.  BOX  1080,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER  —  Woman,  capable  of  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens,  lawns,  shrubs  on  private  estate  near 
Philadelphia;  horticultural  school  graduate  preferred; 
permanent  position,  BOX  1084,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED  at  small  nursing  home,  man  or  boy,  con¬ 
valescent  or  mild  njental  case;  very  light  duties; 
room,  board  and  laundry;  good  home;  remuneration 
small;  ideal  location  in  Connecticut  hills.  BOX  1086, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ ^ _ 

WANTED — Experienced,  middle  aged  white  man  with 
references;  sober,  honest,  energetic,  attend  three 
cows,  help  work  residential  place,  near  Pittsburgh; 
best  wages,  good  house.  Answer  468  Beaver  Road, 
Sewickley,  Pa. _ 

COUPLE,  Dutchess  county  boarding  school;  woman 
supervise  cottage  30  boys,  no  cooking,  cleaning, 
washing;  man  help  with  cottage  and  supervise  athlet¬ 
ics;  good  salary,  furnished  apartment,  m'-als,  garage; 
four  weeks’  vacation,  BOX  1104,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MO'THBRLY  woman  to  help  lady  with  house,  two 
boys,  one  five  years,  one  five  months;  both  ador¬ 
able;  must  be  good  plain  cook;  husband  home  week 
ends;  pleasant  Connecticut  village;  own  room,  bath; 
$15  weekly.  BOX  1088,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.iVN'rBD — Experienced  dairy  farmer,  single,  year- 
round  position;  completely  modernized  farm;  goM 
home,  board  and  salary.  Write,  giving  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  salary  desired.  BOX  1090,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

COUPLE,  woman  assist  cooking,  waiting  staff  dining 
room ;  salary  starts  $1300  year,  plus  10  per  cent  war 
emergency  allowance ;  man  maintenance  department ; 
starts  $1200,  plus  10  per  cent;  permanent,  with  paid 
vacations,  sick  leave,  pension  privileges.  C.  W.  Are- 
son,  superintendent.  State  School,  Industry,  N.  Y. 
WANTED — Responsible  cow  man  with  experienced 
helper  to  milk,  feed  and  care  for  85  cows;  $300  per 
month,  five-room  house,  lights  and  milk.  Walter 
Behmian,  Newton,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Conscientious  able  bodied  couple  for  year- 
round  general  upkeep  work;  buildings,  machinery, 
flowers,  vegetables ;  on  Western  Massachusetts  farm ; 
own  quarters,  light,  fuel  supplied:  write  fully,  stating 
age,  experience,  references,  salary  required.  BOX  1105, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — White  couple,  experienced  other’s  house¬ 
work;  man  assist  owner’s  essential  war  plant;  win¬ 
ters  in  city;  summers  country;  state  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Mr.  King,  1045  North  Canal,  Sharps- 
burg.  Pa. _ _ 

NURSE — Boys,  2,  4  and  514,  Protestant,  American- 
English  family;  easy  reach  of  railroad,  bus,  shops 
and  ocean.  E.  S.  Ward,  50  Anchor  Ave.,  Oceanside, 
L.  I. _ _ _ 

IN  need  of  an  assistant  for  boys’  department  caring 
for  22  boys ;  attractive  surroundings ;  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  Margaret  Garrison,  Children's  Home,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  on  large  dairy  farm,  experi¬ 
enced  with  milking  machines  and  tractors;  $175 
per  month;  modem  house  and  milk.  BOX  1097,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

ELDERLY'  couple  for  country  home  of  one  lady,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J. ;  light,  conscientious  work  required  inside 
and  out;  permanent  A1  conditions;  $150  month;  state 
experience,  nationality  and  references;  no  postals. 
BOX  1096,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK,  generals,  waitresses,  couples,  housekeepers, 
nurses,  fanners.  Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great 
Barrington.  Mass. _ 

HERDSM.VN  as  working  farm  manager  with  wide  ex¬ 
perience  for  modern  -  equipped  farm  Adirondack 
Mountains ;  Ayrshires,  eight-room  modem  house,  elec¬ 
tricity;  good  wages,  privileges;  give  age,  experiences, 
references  of  two  former  employers;  grade  high  school 
bus.  BOX  1091,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  and  general  farmhand,  single 
or  married,  with  help  for  lOO-acre  farm  in  North¬ 
eastern  New  Y'ork;  modem  house  and  extras,  priv¬ 
ileges;  all  modern  equipment;  must  be  good  calf 
raiser.  BOX  1092^  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YIARRIED  couple  wanted  for  home  in  the  country  with 
congenial  family;  couple  to  take  care  of  house  and 
grounds;  pleasant  surnnindings  and  good  wages  for 
right  party;  location  Eastern  Massachusetts.  BOX  1102, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Reliable  couple  or  cook  and  second  maid  or 
cook  who  will  do  some  second  work;  small  family; 
live  in  country  on  bus  line;  Protestant  preferred. 
Write  your  qualifications  and  give  references.  Mrs. 
Donald  Weston,  Holmes  Road,  Pittsfield-,  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Man  on  dairy  farm,  experienced  or  will¬ 
ing  to  learn ;  good  home,  with  bo  .1  or  tenant  house, 
salary  according  to  ability;  state  wages,  experience  and 
nationality;  deferment  possible.  BOX  1100,  Rural 
New-Y' orker. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  year-round  work,  200-acre  apple  or- 
chards.  Eric  Pratt.  .Yltamont,  Albany  county.  N,  Y. 
SyANTED — Married  man  to  take  care  of  dairy  of  30- 

40  cows  in  Ix>ng  Island;  machine  milking;  also  cool¬ 
ing  milk;  no  farm  land  to  be  cared  for;  salary  $150  to 
$200;  house,  fuel,  gas,  electricity,  milk  free.  BOX 
1099,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WILL  pay  good  wages  to  housekeeper  able  to  drive 

car  and  take  entire  charge  family,  girl,  eight; 
elderly  governess,  owner  often  absent;  farmhouse,  mod¬ 
ern,  attractive,  all  conveniences;  if  Interested,  ctm- 
tact  Henry  Mosle,  Litchfield.  Conn. _ 

WANTED — General  creamery  worker,  prefer  one  who 
has  knowledge  making  cottage  cheese  and  buttermilk. 
Olhrych's  Dairy,  Amsterdam.  N,  Y. _ 

IS  there  a  woman  who  could  help  with  cooking,  dishes 
and  cleaning,  beginning  April  1,  while  I  have  men 
building  barn?  Write  BOX  1124,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  modem  home,  one  adult;  give 
age,  description,  BOX  1123,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 
LOOK  for  staff  (35  peopie)  in  large  hospital;  excel¬ 
lent  equipment;  pleasant  surroundings;  eight  hours  a 
day.  Write  Dietitian,  New  York  Hospital-Westches- 
tcr  Division,  121  Westchester  Ave.,  White  Plains.  N. 
Y'.  Phone  M’hite  Plains  8300. _ 

M.VRRIED  man  for  light  famiing  with  tractor;  chick¬ 

ens  and  vegetables;  no  dairy;  hou.se  with  electricity 
and  bath;  if  disabled,  state  nature;  give  salary  wanted. 
BOX  1121,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

EXPERIENCED  working  farmer  with  small  family 
wanted  by  livestock  farm,  Columbia  County;  no  milk¬ 
ing  except  family  cow;  good  salary,  new  cottage,  with 
modem  improvements;  housework  available  for  wife  or 
daughter;  state  age,  experience  and  references.  BOX 
1126,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

F.VRJIER-Hcrdsman,  experienced  and  conscientious,  for 
Dutchess  County  pure  bred  dairy  herd  20  cows,  200 
acres,  modern  barn  and  all  machinery;  $140,  house, 
fuel,  light,  privileges.  BOX  1128,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

M.VRRIED  farmer,  clean,  reliable,  for  general  farm 
and  barn  work;  small  pure  bred  herd,  Dutchess 
County:  comfortalily  furnished  three  rooms  and  bath; 
not  more  than  one  child;  light,  fuel,  privileges  and 
^1~*0.  BOX  1129,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Working  superintendent  who  is  competent 
farmer  and  knows  registered  Guernseys  on  240-acre 
farm  in  Hunterilon  County,  N.  J. ;  reasonable  wages* 
Ar-irch  15  change.  BOX  1127,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F.VRM  manager;  real  opportunity  take  full  charge 

large  New  Y'ork  State  farm;  must  have  business 
executive  aliility,  complete  knowledge  farming  and 
experience  in  pure  bred  Holstein  cows;  permanent; 
very  gmul  salary.  Box  779,  Realservice,  110  West 
34  h  St.,  N.  Y  1,  N  Y 


COl  PI.E  for  small  family;  man  for  gardening,  woman 
tor  cooking,  etc.  ;  excellent,  modernly  equipped  liv- 
tng  quarters;  fine  pay  and  future  for  right  couple. 
\\  rite,  giving  all  references,  James  Ijehren,  Meadow 
Hoad,  Rlierside,  Conn. 
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,  .  manager,  married,  with  or  withi 

children;  permanent  position  open  March  1  Non 
we.stern  New  Jersey;  general  farm,  with  livestock'*'^! 
a  dairy,  modern  cottage,  heat,  electricity,  hot  wat 

BOX  experience,  referenc 

lU>x  lilH.  Kura)  New-Yorker. 


unlink  7^  K  poultry  experience  and 

“"Ug  to  take  charge  of  modem  poultry  plar 
steady  position  for  a  man  who  wants  to  make  a  hoi 
tor  himself:  good  salary;  please  state  age,  past  e 
perlence.  BOX  1115,  Rural  N>w-Yorker 


V  I  i>r.- 


Ml  list  nave  poultry  experience;  rapa 
of  taking  care  of  flock  of  layers;  woman  must  ti 
care  of  house  and  cooking;  steady  position,  good  s 
ary;  please  state  age  and  past  experience.  BOX  11 
Rural  Nciv-Y'orker.  v/  ■>.  it 


WANTED— Women  or  men  with  farm  experience 
..“'■■y  Herd  In^rovement  Association  Supervlsi 
Write  to  <T.  W.  Tailhy,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  N. 
for  information  about  training  school  to  be  li 
-March  12-24. 


WANTED^Married  man.  for  farm  work,  planting,  har¬ 
vesting,  maple  syrup  making,  firewood  cutting,  etc.; 
wages  $6  a  day;  state  age,  weight,  experience,  size 
of  family.  BOX  1117,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  put  modem  now 
idle  farm  Into  production;  shares  or  salary;  half 
mile  post  office,  railroad  station;  paved  highway, 
grade  and  high  school  bus  at  door;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  size  of  family,  references.  BOX  1114,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

W.-VN’TBD — Single  farmer,  draft  exempt,  to  help  with 
small  dairy  and  general  farm  work;  salary  $101}  per 
month,  room,  board  and  laundry,  plus  15  per  cent  war 
bonus.  Nassau  County  Home,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

ilOUSEWORKEB,  $100;  pennanent  security  of  coun¬ 

try  home,  companionship  of  considerate  American 
family  for  middle  aged  woman;  charming  home,  all 
conveniences:  private  room,  bath,  radio;  two  adults, 
two  children ;  ideal  for  active,  congenial  worker. 
Dickely,  Cross  River,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  man  or  one  willing  to  learn  good 

trade,  roofing,  brick  and  asbestos  siding.  Insulation 
work;  opportunity  for  veteran.  Prank  Kohl,  42  Sickles, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  N.  R.  2-1888. 

TWO  men  wanted  for  large,  progressive  fruit  farm 

near  Ithaca;  liberal  privileges;  two  weeks’  vacation, 
overtime  pay;  give  references  and  state  wages  expected. 
Covert  Apple  Orchards.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANT  to  manage  farm  or  estate;  discharged  veteran, 

age  33';  10  years’  experience;  wife,  one  child; 
please  state  salary  and  full  details  first  letter.  W. 
Thordsen,  Philmont,  N.  Y.  Phone  4881. 

ilAN,  married,  32,  desires  position  country  dairy 
plant;  eight  years’  experience  Sheffield  Farms  as 
pasteurizing  foreman ;  seven  years  electrical  mechanic, 
N.  Y.  State,  Westchester  preferred.  BOX  1087,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle  aged,  experienced  cook  houseworker, 
gardener,  lawn,  repairs,  generally  useful.  BOX  1072, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUl“fERINTEN'DENT  private  estate,  experienced  flow¬ 
ers,  vegetables,  lawns,  farming  and  livestock;  good 
wages  and  good  house  essential.  BOX  1073,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CARET.4KER  for  farm  home;  responsible,  active  man, 

capable  handling  all  details ;  full  or  part  time  work 
or  opportunity  to  make  part  of  living  on  premises 
offering  facilities  for  same.  BOX  1074,  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

ELDERLY  man — Active,  honest  and  trustworthy;  no 

tobacco,  liquor,  profanity,  would  like  the  following 
work:  Jlllk  two  or  three  cows,  general  chores,  vegetable 
gardening,  small  fruits  and  care  grounds;  good  Chris- 
tlon  home.  Ernest  M.  Condon,  Lock  Box  771,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Y'erraont. 

P.4RMEB,  married,  middle  age,  life  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  small  estate  farm;  full  charge:  best  ref¬ 
erences;  separate  modem  quarters  essential.  BOX  1106, 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

HERD  manager,  fully  experienced  all  phases  farm 
and  herd  management:  15  years  with  Guernseys,  mar¬ 
ried,  two  small  children;  educated  and  ambitious; 
New  Jersey  or  surrounding  area  preferred;  capable 
starting  and  developing  new  herd;  details  first  letter. 
BOX  1107,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  all  branches;  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  confidence  and  ability;  specializing  Guernseys; 
also  hogs  for  converting  into  smoked  pork  products 
that  are  different;  gainful  results.  BOX  1108,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ON  April  1  married  man,  age  36,  thorough  experi¬ 
ence  in  dairy  and  general  farming,  wants  position 
on  dairy;  must  be  good  living  quarters;  also  25  miles 
from  Paterson,  N.  J, ;  references.  August  Reganess, 
102  North  7th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

MANAGER,  farm  or  estate;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erence;  veteran  world  war  1.  BOX  1125,  Rural  New- 
Y'orker.  ’ 

WANTED — ^I’ositlon  on  poultry  .farm  with  room  and 
board  in  upstate  New  Y’ork  State.  BOX  1112,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DAIRY’YIAN,  working  manager;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced;  Hudson  Valley;  $160.  BOX  1130,  Rural 
N'ew-Y’orker. 

GENERAL  farm  manager  or  superintendent,  married, 
childless,  age  35;  life  experience,  10  years  as  man¬ 
ager;  all  branches  of  farming,  livestock,  poultry,  gar¬ 
dening,  all  repairs;  rc.sponslble,  with  executive  ability; 
$200  monthly  to  start,  with  privileges.  Write  Box 
341,  Albertson,  L.  I. 

P.4RM  manager,  American,  whole  life  experience,  47. 

small  family;  all  phases  of  dairy  farming;  success¬ 
ful  progressive  methods;  Graham  School;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  dependable;  details,  please. 
BOX  1113,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FOR  farms,  order  Spring  Catalogue  now  from  Attor¬ 
ney  Darwin  Craig,  the  dairy  farm  specialist.  Afton, 
N.  Y.  Our  home  office  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
dairy  area  of  New  Y'ork;  many  farms  in  Chenango, 
Delaware,  Broome.  Otsego,  Madison  counties. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm',  3  miles  from  Strouds¬ 

burg;  125  acres;  main  house  12  rooms,  modern;  ten¬ 
ant  house  4  rooms,  modem;  dairy  bam,  15  stanchions, 
electric,  water,  silo,  machlno  shed,  abundance  of 
water,  $15,000.  Catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor. 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

ANY  one  interested  in  buying  an  up-to-date  dairy  and 
poultry  farm,  with  modern  improvements,  in  South¬ 
ern  Connecticut,  of  $20,000  valuation,  should  write 
to  BOX  9560,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

WANTED — Village  dairy  and  poultry  100-acro  farm, 
good  producing  soil,  best  of  water  and  pasture; 
buildings  must  be  modern,  in  best  of  repairs;  will 
pay  up  to  $15,000.  BOX  1017,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm.  130  acres,  highly  improved,  Hudson 
Valley;  good  bam,  new  house;  sale  or  rent.  BOX 
1013.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

25-.4cre  farm,  se’*en-room  house,  all  improvements;  12 
tie  barn,  chicken  house;  68  miles  from  N.  Y.,  on 
main  highway;  $5,800.  BOX  1015,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMS,  boarding  house,  country  estate  wants  plenty 
buyers.  Arena  Farm  Agency,  204  East  110th  st.. 
New  York  City. 

MODERN  poultry  plant,  45  acres,  conveniently  located 
to  markets  of  Boston.  Worcester  and  Providence; 
good  buildings.  accommodating  2500  layers.  4000 
brooding  capacity;  fully  equipped,  including  6000-egg 
Petersime  incubator  and  electric  egg-grader;  price 
$12,500.  E.  L.  Cook,  So.  Milford,  Mass. 

ACREAGES,  country  homes,  farms,  suitable  stock 
ranches,  camps,  stores,  retail  feed  business,  hard¬ 
ware,  gas-eabin,  tourist  home  properties;  wants?  Lists, 
photos.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill.  Schoharie 
county.  Eastern  N.  Y. 

SEVENTY  acres,  highly  productive,  fair  buildings,  on 
heavily  traveled  highway;  now  used  as  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  nationally  advertised  wholesale  and  retail; 
excellent  opportunity  for  reliable  party  having  knowl¬ 
edge  nursery,  landscape  business;  reasonable  terms; 
owner  retiring.  BOX  1024.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale — 225-acre  farm,  over  100  acres  Concord 
grapes;  modern  house,  tenant  house,  large  barns, 
well  stocked  and  modem  equipment:  near  village  of 
Westfield,  N.  Y. ;  owner.  BOX  1044,  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

W.4NTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy.  house  with  at 
least  two  acres  of  ground;  state  full  particulars. 
.4.  H.  0..  1910  New  York  ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 'Two  or  thro©  acres,  small  house,  about  40 
miles  from  N.  Y.  C.,  preferably  N.  Y.  State  or 
Connecticut.  Please  send  full  details.  William  V, 
Campbell,  1960  E.  'TTemont  ave.,  Bronx  62.  N.  Y.  C. 

FOR  Sale — 22-year  established  modem  equipped  poul- 
.  try  farm.  744  acres,  16  buildings,  8-room  bungalow, 
with  bath;  %  mile  to  town;  with  or  without  stock. 
Full  information  write  Box  33,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

no  acres,  16  head  stock,  3  horses,  all  machinery. 

Case  tractor  on  iron;  drinking  cups,  electric;  must 
sell  due  to  illness ;  either  complete  or  bare.  W. 
Kuhrt,  R.  2,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

127  acres,  fine  modem  buildings,  trunk  line  highway, 
near  city ;  sugar  woods,  ricli  level  land ;  aged  owner 
sacriftees  this  beautiful  country  home,  $17,000.  Cring, 
Mount  Gilead.  Ohio. 

FOB  Sale — Small  farm  near  ocean,  York  Harbor,  Me. ; 

pine  forest.  Colonial  cottage  and  modern  12-room 
house;  fertile  15  acres,  suited  for  berries,  cut  flow¬ 
ers,  vegetables,  hens;  summer  colony;  pays  high 
Prices.  $5,500.  Details  Ashton  Rollins,  Dover,  N.  H. 

500- Acre  dairy  farm,  excellent  buildings,  water;  elec¬ 

tric  available:  ties  for  53  cows;  water  buckets,  $8,000, 
naif  cash.  V.  Gustavson.  Bainbridge,  N. 

FOR  Sale — 70-aere  farm,  80  head  stock,  retail  milk 
route,  complete  equipment,  pasteurizer,  etc. ;  water 
frontage,  on  New  York  bus  line;  $60,000;  will  sep¬ 
arate.  BOX  1071,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EUR  Sale— 52-acre  fruit  farm  on  paved  highway; 

good  market;  large  income;  land  Is  all  productive; 
modem  brick  house,  oil  furnace;  good  water,  electric, 
gas,  packing  house;  large  fruit  cellar,  new  bam. 
Walter  Bridger,  owner.  Route  1,  North  Girard,  Pa. 
F<>R  .Sale — 200  acres,  near  Cazenovla;  maple  sugar 
bush,  improved  pasture  land,  fertile,  level,  spring 
water,  large  bam,  modem  tractor  equipped,  2  tractors, 
combine,  2o  livestock,  pure  bred,  modern  10-room  house. 
novli^^N’  Y  kitchen.  Leo  Lauckun,  Caze- 

WISH  to  buy  or  rent  farm  boarding  house,  large  house 
preferred.  BOX  1075,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

f^rm.  495  acres,  half  timber,  ll-room  house 
Water;  mile  from  town;  30-covy 

cS'  BOV  equipment;  $6,000.  half 

casn,  BOX  1082,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  Buy — Bungalow  or  small  house  5  nr  a 

arrrr™*r  with  all  improvements,  garage  and  2  or  3 

York  City®’'wm'orv“'’“h  distance  of  New 

particulars  to  BOX 

.5"T|.£S  V-r-r  =5.  ■».. 

-J - ^  i^ailagher  Real  >vstate  Agency.  Nonvich,  N.  Y. 


twenty"i2bT^^-V”^  'hi^ayf VlUiln  ^°5)'io 

in  tidewater 


lowly  new  hn„sl‘^™’,  acres,  close  to  nice  town; 
head  sieri  rn^?  ’i  P^«asant  view,  good  barn  for  23 
cows’  team  li^oon  T  S'"’  machine.  17 

attorney!  Aftinf  I^arwin  Craig. 


farm  specialist,  farms  from  2  to 

Nevv-krten  '  "®’'«''-^aUing'’?prins.  ^'BOX*'l(/98?‘^Rirai 

W^TED — Going  fruit  or  dairy  farm  with  lake  or 

1095  Rum^Niw-YnrW^"^’  '"^h.  BOX 

acres  now  keeping  85  cows  •  new 
ha?d^md^^  two  concrete  silo.  electricUy. 

ewmhfnr  in  ^  tractor  worked; 

!o9L  Rufal  NciwTnrffr^’ 

”1o^^  75  acres,  new  dairy  bams 

$■>0  nnn^^ o  cultivation;  yearly  income 

near  Poughkeepsie,  about  125  acres- 
New-Yo^rk?r!'  seeded.  BOX  IKU,  Rural 

'''nPo?!®  1.945  Catalogue,  hundreds  farms  and  hnsi" 
SIX  States;  freo  cooy  *  Dusi* 

QE,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa,  Wests  Farm  Agency. 

^erican  farmer  with  limited  caoi- 

P^rice  $a000,  terms.  Garrett  Ives,  PoestenkliL'  N. '  Y^* 

DEEP  River,  Conn. ;  nice  i^ur-room  housp 

w  Sale — Equipped  modern  Grade  A  dainr 

poultry  farm,  near  Albany;  150  ^res  h^h  ciiU 
tlvation,  accommodates  40  cows-  mBUnr 

onH  electricity  i^dTa^wr  Si  bSfwings^u' 

New-Yo?ker°  monthly.  BOX  1030.  RurM 

fruits  and  Fonng  ' 

"  honey,  five  pounds.  $1.50  prepaid  ta 

Glb^.  Sf’ord“HUls“°"N.‘’ refunded.  W.  S. 

.i’Vjssom  honey.  Florida,  rich,  delicious 
5-1“^  $8  *3.00;  6  tins.'  $16!oO;  glass T 

blend  of  clo-’ 


ver  and  many  7A„^l=3!^‘‘5"SbL‘’\rrd^^^^^ 
Joseph  Fekel.  Vineland  N.  J. 

buckwheat  goldenrod  honey,  far  below  OP 

non^y!^VuX!V"V»’^^‘=^  yo"  buy!*'rix?on 


dark  buckwheat  honey  at  bargain  prices-  sen, 
_for  price  list.  Seneca  Apiaries.  Stlrkev.*^  N  V 

or  fall-flower.  Prom  apl 

case  of  sfx^S 


^B^htful  doality  honey  with  the  de 

6i>  fbs^  no  fragrant  buckwheat  blossoms 

uu  iUs..  $9,00.  Greullck  &  Son,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

.frulf;  exceptionally  good;  per  bushel" 
express  prepaid;  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit  S4  ‘>0- 
Duncan  grapefruit  (seeds,  equally  good)  $3  80-  h^if 

S"*’4''4r Quarter  Duncaf  grape¬ 
fruit.  $4.40;  oranges.  $4.60;  Temple  oranges  (oranee- 
tangerine  cross),  $5.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 
HONEY,  clover  and  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pall,  $150  post- 

ripened  oranges.  $2.85  bushel ;  grapcfmit. 

15fh-®st'.,  “Snt*J;.%ir 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  buckwheat,  $140. 
^P^tpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus. 

5^ke®omo*“pla."'‘^^'’  *’• 

ilEATS  that  save  red  ration  points,  Georgia  shelled 

pecans,  2  pounds.  $2.25,  postpaid;  lower  prices  lare!r 
quantities.  W'hippoorwlU  Plantation,  Valdosta.  Ga. 

‘'drkw^eat,  also  fall  flower  mixed. 

J  •  .dof  prepaid;  liquid,  $8.65;  crystalized! 
of,'«t?:  *3*^0 price  list  on  re- 

«  t  delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.80. 

Ray  Wilcox,  Odessa,  N,  Y. 

K 1 TTERN UTS  in  shell,  $2.25  per  bushel  (30  iha  ) 

postage  extra;  butternut  meats.  $1.50  per  lb  ore- 

Vermont;"'*  ^jalton! 


i^^?^^GE~biMsom  honey.  Florida,  rich,  delicious 
o!  ^3.00;  six  tins,  $16.00-  glass 

,*,**35.  not  prepaid.  H.  W.  Merrill’  Mer- 
riok  Road,  Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

NEC'TAR  brand  honey,  buckwheat  or  wild  thyme  SrilT 

pails  postpaid  2nd  zone,  $1.35;  10-lb  p^  ’j-ieo- 
six  5-lb.  jars  by  express,  f.  o.  b.  here,  $6.60;  60-lb’ 
cans  buckwheat.  $8.50;  no  C.  O.  D.  Honey  Brook 
.Vpiarles,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. _  ^  urooic 

1  GRdi-  maple  (leaf  and  rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes; 

pound,  $1,  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N,  Y'. 

oranges,  grapefruit,  separate  or  mixed. 

$4. ,1,5  bushel,  prepaid;  small  oranges,  $3.95  bushel. 
James  Kiniber,  Winter  Park,  Fla. _ 

DRIED  apples  or  apple  snitz;  3  lbs.,  $1.75;  sweet  or 

sour;  these  opples  are  dried_  the  old  fashioned  way. 
H.  L.  Hamian,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

CHOICE  tree  ripeneil  oranges:  write  for  prices.  Her¬ 

man  t  oster,  l*ort  Orange,  Florida. 


Everything  Needed  for 
dWinning  Combination 

Simply  milking 


k\>  * 


a  cow  with  a  Surge  Milker  won’t  make 
a  champion  of  her.  What  we  say  now,  and  have  said  for 
many  years,  is  that  fast  milking  makes  a  good  cow  a  better 
cow  . .  .  and  that  Surge  milking  is  fast  milking, 

__  ^ 

The  exceptionally  fine  Pure  Bred  Jersey  herd  on  Silver  Spring 
Farm,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  was  developed  .by  John  Luch- 
singer  through  a  knowledge  of  good  breeding,  excellent  dairy 
management  and  hard  work  .  .  .  and  a  determination  to  have 
the  best. 

There  are  mighty  good  reasons  why  Mr.  Luchsinger  selected 
the  Surge  to  milk  his  prize  winning,  high  producing  cows. 
These  same  reasons  are  creating  an  ever  growing  demand  for 
Surge  Milkers  everywhere. 

We  are  supplying  this  demand  as  fast  as  present  restrictions 
permit.  A  bright  shining  new  Surge^  leaves  the  production 
line  every  four  minutes  of  our  working  day. 

A  lot  of  people  want  Surge  Milkers  and  many  are  waiting 
patiently  for  them  . . .  they  know  a  Surge  is  well  worth  waiting  for. 


In  addition  to  winning  the  highest  award  at 
New  York  State  Fair  as  Premier  Breeder 
two  years  in  succession  (1938-1939),  Mr. 
Luchsinger’s  Silver  Spring  Farm  Jerseys 
have  won  hundreds  of  prizes  in  local,  state 
and  national  dairy  shows. 

This  coupled  with  an  average  production  of 
more  than  460  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  is 
convincing  proof  of  intelligent  management, 
selection  and  breeding  of  the  highest  order. 


Plus  SURGE  Milking 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  West  Belden  Avenue  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 
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Investments  in  Horticulture 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 


N  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war”  is  an 

*  adage  easily  translated  to  the  so-called 
“prosperity”  that  the  fruit  industry  is  enjoying 
in  this  year  of  1945.  There  is  no  need  to  waste 
time  telling  about  forty-thousand-dollar  in¬ 
comes  and  seven-thousand-dollar  taxes  among 
fruit  growers.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  dampen 
these  spirits  unduly.  Yet  it  may  be  just  as 
well  to  evaluate  the  situation  and  look  ahead. 

In  the  first  place,  much  of  today’s  so-called 
prosperity  is  false.  It  represents  a  substantial 
change  as  compared  with  the  depression  years 
of  the.  1930’s,  and  as  such  it  is  exaggerated. 
Much  of  it  represents  returns  on  heartbreak¬ 
ing  labors  and  blind  faith.  Many  fruit  growers 
who  think  they  are  prosperous  are  like  men 
who  have  toiled  through  the  surf  to  reach  shore 
— tired,  happy  and  thankful.  By 
comparison  with  where  they  were 
they  are  in  Utopia,  but  actually 
they  are  just  getting  onto  their 
feet.  Gratitude  is  commendable, 
but  it  should  never  be  mistaken  for 
security. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to 
utilizing  advantageously  some  of 
the  just  monetary  rewards  and  to 
setting  some  of  them  aside  for  fu¬ 
ture  years,  the  taxing  system  and 
other  social  maladjustments  deny. 

How,  then,  can  the  producer  pro¬ 
tect  the  future?  What  substantial 
investments  can  he  make  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  horticultural  enterprise? 

The  answer  is  no  doubt  complex, 
but  I  should  like  to  propose  two  in¬ 
vestments  which  are  neither  cash 
nor  material  objects.  They  are  (1) 
knowledge  and  (2)  organization. 

Knowledge  in  plant  sciences  and 
in  the  science  of  horticulture  has 
been  accelerated  tremendously 
during  the  last  50  years.  Yet  it  is 
still  limited.  No  engineer  could 
succeed  with  the  small  parcel  of 
facts  which  the  horticulturist  has 
at  his  disposal.  The  engineer,  with 
blueprints,  handbook  and  slide  rule 


Happily,  there  is  already  a  good  start.  In 
the  matter  of  improved  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  their  creation  is  no  longer  left  to 
chance.  Many  new  varieties  are  being  made 
to  order  for  particular  needs.  The  V-peaches 
from  Canada,  the  Halehaven  and  Redhaven 
peaches  from  Michigan,  the  Golden  Jubilee 
peach  from  New  Jersey,  the  Cortland  apple, 
Taylor  red  raspberry,  Sodus  purple  raspberry, 
Catskill  strawberry,  and  Stanley  plum  from 
New  York,  are  all  products  of  scientific  plant 
breeding.  The  plant  breeder  has  learned  much 
about  good  and  bad  parents.  He  knows  that 
the  Deacon  Jones  apple  transmits  size,  that 
the  Mills  grape  transmits  high  quality,  and 
that  the  Lloyd  George  raspberry  and  the  Pre¬ 
mier  strawberry  are  superior  as  parents.  By 


Investment  in  Knowledge 

Laboratories  studies  in  the  artificial  setting  of  tomato  fruits  with  minute  amounts 

of  chemical  “growth  regulators.” 


-all  based 

on  tests  and  previously  determined  facts — 
works  out  production-line  methods.  Horticul¬ 
ture  still  operates  too  much  on  guesswork  and 
on  what  it  calls  “good  horticultural  practice,” 
“common  sense”  and  the  “green  thumb.”  Of 
course,  all  of  these  are  greatly  to  be  prized, 
since  they  represent  the  sum  of  experience 
often  secured  the  “hard  way.”  But  they  need 
to  be  catalogued,  and  rationalized  so  that  they 
can  be  passed  on  to  succeeding  generations  and 
used  to  make  accurate  predictions.  What  fruit 
men,  nurserymen,  vegetable  growers,  florists 
and  ornamental  horticulturists  need  is  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  at  disposal  to  ■  make  their 
business  enterprises  more  than  “a  way  of  life.” 
What  is  needed  is  more  “horticultural  engi¬ 
neering.” 


means  of  a  drug  (colchecine)  from  a  species 
of  crocus,  he  has  been  able  to^double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chromosomes  in  plants  when  he  needs  to 
do  so  for  his  breeding  program.  By  removing 
partially  developed  embryos  and  culturing 
them  like  incubator  babies,  he  can  now  succeed 
with  heretofore  impossible  crosses.  He  can 
work  out  the  mechanism  of  heredity  and  breed 
varieties  to  meet  local  needs,  market  changes 
and  shifts  in  consumer  preferences.  If  enough 
facts  were  now  known  about  the  plant  with 
which  he  is  working,  he  could  put  factors  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  desired  individual,  just  as 
the  organic  chemist  synthesizes  new  com¬ 
pounds.  The  time  is  already  here  to  do  this 
with  some  plants,  and  it  will  be  speeded  up 
just  as  rapidly  as  fruit  and  vegetable  interests 
demand. 


A  few  years  ago  pollination  was  little  un¬ 
derstood,  and  its  importance  was  unappreciat¬ 
ed.  Compatibilities  and  incompatibilities  be¬ 
tween  varieties  are  now  better  known,  so  that 
no  one  would  today  plant  a  solid  block  of 
Grimes  Golden  or  McIntosh  apples,  Windsor 
sweet  cherries,  Bartlett  pears  or  J.  H.  Hale 
peaches  without  providing  for  effective  cross¬ 
pollination;  and  he  would  not  use  Baldwin  and 
R.  L  Greening  as  pollenizers.  Also,  it  is  known 
that  early  thinning  of  fruit  is  most  important, 
and  that  even  blossoming  thinning  is  practica¬ 
ble  and  tends  to  make  biennial  bearing  vari¬ 
eties  become  annual  bearers.  Yet  too  much 
of  this  is  still  in  the  guesswork  stage  for  a 
sound  horticultural  industry.  Matters  of  soils, 
location  and  site  are  perhaps  as  well  under¬ 
stood  as  any  aspect  of  fruit  growing.  It  is 
known  that  certain  areas  are  good  for  fruit 
production,  that  certain  locations  are  suited  to 
peaches,  while  others  are  better  for  pears,  and 
that  high  yields  of  sour  cherries  are  associated 
with  certain  regions.  Yet  too  much  of  this  has 
been  learned  by  bitter  experience 
rather  than  by  accurate  prediction 
based  on  fundamental  knowledge. 
The  soil  man  now  determines  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  soil,  its 
origin,,  its  makeup,  its  fertility,  its 
moisture-holding  capacity,  and  its 
water  table.  Further,  he  no  longer 
rests  his  case  with  the  soil  alone. 
He  now  analyzes  tissue  from  the 
plant  itself  to  see  what  materials 
are  within  it  and  what  are  lacking. 
He  can  show  deficiencies  of  cer¬ 
tain  elements  in  the  plant  even 
when  those  elements  are  present  in 
the  soil.  He  has  cured  internal 
corking  of  apples  and  beets  and 
browning  of  cauliflower  with  min¬ 
ute  amount?  of  boron.  He  has 
cured  “little-leaf”  of  citrus  with 
zinc,  and  he  can  detect  deficiencies 
of  magnesium,  potassium,  iron, 
copper  and  various  “trace”  ele¬ 
ments  and  correct  the  trouble.  But 
this  again  is  only  a  start. 

With  rootstocks,  the  scientist  has 
found  the  Shalil  and  Yunnan 
peach  stocks  resistant  to  destruc¬ 
tive  nematodes  in  the  South.  He 
has  found  bodystocks  which  are 
hardy  to  winter  cold,  such  as  Virginia  Crab 
and  Hibernal,  and  has  shown  their  value  in 
building  trees  which  are  hardy  in  trunk  and 
crotches.  He  has  shown  that  certain  root¬ 
stocks,  as  Mailing  I,  will  induce  early  fruiting 
and  produce  small,  controlled  trees,  whereas, 
other  rootstocks,  as  USDA  227,  will  delay  fruit¬ 
ing  and  give  large  trees.  He  is  finding  that  cer¬ 
tain  seed  stocks  are  inferior  for  the  production 
of  nursery  seedlings.  He  knows  that  there  is 
something  more  than  theory  in  bud  selection 
and  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  budwood  taken  from  one  McIntosh  tree 
as  compared  with  another.  Yet  the  whole 
nursery  field,  which  is  fundamental  to  a  sound 
fruit  industry,  has  been  somewhat  neglected. 
How  is  it  that  fruit  trees  of  some  varieties  store 
well  in  nursery  (Continued  on  page  129.) 


Investment  in  Organization 

Show  window  and  sidewalk  display  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  National  Apple  Week. 
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Vegetable  Pioneer  on  Cape  Cod 

OUT  on  Massachusetts’  famed  Cape  Cod, 
with  its  woods  and  marshes,  a  former  Bos¬ 
ton  newsboy  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  graduate  has  ripped  out  pine  woods 
end  thickets  and  developed  New  England’s 
biggest  food  producing  farm.  His  name  is  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Richards,  and  his  work  has  dealt  Cape 
Cod  conservatism  a  stiff  jolt.  All  along  the 


This  Cape  Cod  soil  produced  600-700  bushels  of  spin¬ 
ach  per  acre  last  season. 

Cape  they’re  talking  about  his  accomplishment. 
And  Cape  Cod  has  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  similar  to  Bill  Richards’s  Veg-Acre  Farm 
that  invite  the  same  pioneering  development. 
There  is  every  indication  that  Richards  has 
started  something  on  this  70 -mile  peninsula 
that  is  food-conscious  as  never  before. 

Peach  Growing  at  Walberta  Farms 

HERE  is  no  fruit  more  interesting  or  prof¬ 
itable  to  grow  than  the  peach,  nor  one 
which  responds  to  skilful  treatment  and  makes 
returns  more  quickly.  There  are  certain 
“musts”  needed  for  success,  and  to  disregard 
these  requirements  will  result  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss. 

Peach  trees  will  not  tolerate  “wet  feet,”  and 
if  planted  on  soil  not  naturally  well  drained, 
cannot  be  expected  to  live  many  years.  The 
depth  of  tile  drainage  is  seldom  enough,  for 
the  peach  will  root  deeply  in  a  congenial  set¬ 
ting.  Even  a  high  site  must  have  a  rocky  or 
gravel  base  to  let  the  water  away  quickly.  But 
a  ridge  is  of  great  value  in  draining  away  the 
cold  air  during  winter  and  on  frosty  nights  in 
time  of  bloom.  A  difference  of  a  few  feet  in 
height  may  result  in  failuye  or  a  full  crop. 
Observe,  in  the  year  of  partial  failure,  the 
heavier  setting  in  the  top  of  the  tree  or  peak  of 
the  ridge.  In  1934,  our  entire  fine  crop  was  on 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  limbs. 

Another  protection  is  afforded  by  planting 
close  to  a  large'  body  of  water,  which  holds 
off  the  extreme  cold  in  winter  and  keeps  dor¬ 
mant  the  buds,  by  furnishing  surrounding  cold 
air,  when  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  come 
on.  Even  better  do  we  like  a  steep 
slope  to  the  water’s  edge,  though  it 
does  give  considerable  trouble  in 
contour  planting  and  cultivation. 

We  have  some  trees  where  the  con¬ 
tour  middles  must  be  kept  in  sod 
and  the  trees  hoed  around,  but 
here  we  obtain  our  best  setting  of 
fruit. 

Disking  in  Cover  Crops 

Rather  than  plowing  out  con¬ 
tour  rows  on  steep  slopes,  on  which 
to  set  each  line  of  trees,  or  terrac¬ 
ing  each  row,  either  of  which 
makes  a  difficult  problem  in  culti¬ 
vation,  the  practice  of  light  disking 
in  a  cover  crop  in  June  or  July 
may  be  preferred.  This  gives  a 
coarse  soil  bed  to  catch  the  summer 
rains,  liberates  nitrates  to  encour¬ 
age  12  to  18  inches  of  new  growth 


Over  the  fence  from  his  800 -acre  expanse  is 
Camp  Edwards,  and  all  day  giant  planes  roar 
overhead.  It  has  been  said  that  food  will  win 
the  war  and  write  the  peace.  Here  you  get 
the  true  meaning  of  those  words.  At  present, 
Veg-Acre  Farm  has  250  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Two  hundred  acres  were  put  into  pro¬ 
duction  two  years  ago;  this  past  year  50  more, 
in  line  with  Richards’s  program  of  gradual  ex¬ 
pansion.  Ultimately,  Cape  Cod’s  No.  1  farmer 
says  he  will  have  600  acres  growing  vegetables. 
In  1942  he  harvested  his  first  crop:  spinach, 
broccoli,  iceberg  lettuce,  green  beans,  sweet 
corn,  red  turban  squash  (275  tons),  and 
smaller  quantities  of  tomatoes,  parsley  and 
celery. 

At  the  start.  Camp  Edwards  was  one  of  his 
best  customers.  It  was  New  England’s  largest 
Army  training  reservation  then,  and  here  and 
at  outposts  scattered  over  ancient  Cape  Cod, 
there  were  as  many  as  100,000  men  based  at 
the  peak  of  preparedness  activities.  This  year 
Veg-Acre  Farm  shipped  to  the  Boston  market,, 
supplied  chain  stores  and  Army  and  Navy 
needs. 

Being  a  practical  and  sensible  farmer,  Rich¬ 
ards  doesn’t  like  to  be  pulled  into  the  spotlight, 
but  he  will  talk  -freely  about  his  farm  and  his 
farming  thoughts  if  it  will  help  any  one.  When 
asked  how  he  was  able  to  grow  250  acres  of 
vegetables  without  a  weed  showing,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  there  were  no  weeds  in  the  forest 
when  they  plowed  it  under,  and,  using  only 
chemical  fertilizers,  they  don’t  have  any  weeds 
now. 

When  Richards  started  his  “prospecting”  in 
1941,  he  selected  two  tracts  of  Merrimac  sandy 
loams  that  met  his  ideas.  Most  of  the  Cape  is 
Merrimac  sands,  but  the  Merrimac  sandy  loam 
had  the  silt  and  clay  that  he  required.  He 
claims  it’s  like  the  Connecticut  Valley  tobacco 
lands.  When  he  clears  a  patch  of  woods  he 
makes  his  own  soil;  a  double  dose  of  lime  and 
twice  as  much  fertilizer  as  the  average  ’  truck 
farmer  uses.  That’s  the  procedure  for  the  first 
season;  as  Richards  puts  it,  “to  produce  crops 
right  off  the  bat.”  Also,  after  the  land  is  first 
cleared,  he  has  a  similar  intensive  system^for 

each  year,  and  yet  leaves  sufficient  vegetable 
growth  on  top  effectively  to  check  erosion.  In 
the  South,  crimson  clover  and  millet  may  be 
used  with  winter  vetch,  while  in  the  North, 
soy  beans  on  a  rye  base  may  be  used  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  nitrates.  Our  despised  but  often  use¬ 
ful  witch  grass  might  well  be  used  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  if  not  allowed  to  form  a  dense  sod.  On 
some  soils,  to  get  the  required  new  growth,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  nitrates  or  even  a 
complete  fertilizer  in  early  spring. 

Suitable  Soils 

A  fairly  thin  soil  should  be  chosen,  rather 
than  one  too  rich,  especially  one  too  strong  in 
nitrogen.  It  is  much  easier  to  add  any  ele¬ 
ments  that  the  lacking.  We  should  prevent  a 
heavy,  late  growth  of  wood  that  might  not  ma¬ 
ture  before  winter.  Some  of  our  best  trees 
are  grown  on  sand,  with  quick  acting  nitrate 
and  some  potash  and  phosphate  given  in  early 
spring.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  a  moderate 
application  of  manure  very  late  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring,  spreading  it  broadcast  thinly 
away  from  the  tree  base.  This  is  more  nec¬ 
essary  on  older  trees  in  years  of  heavy  bear¬ 
ing,  when  new  wood  is  slow  in  making.  Should 
heavy,  dark  green  foliage  indicate  an  excess 
of  nitrogen  and  fruit  does  not  color,  withhold 


Harvesting  Iceberg  lettuce  at  Veg-Acre  Farm. 

fertilizing.  He  specifies  two  and  one-half  tons 
of  'ground  limestone  to  the  acre  after  plowing, 
harrowing  it  in,  and  adding  a  ton  of  mixed 
fertilizer,  a  ton  of  superphosphate  and  600 
pounds  of  potash.  This  operation  is  not  done 
in  rows,  but  is  broadcast,  for  the  purpose  is  to 
enrich  all  the  land.  Rye  grass  is  planted  for  a 
winter  cover  to  hold  soil  moisture  and  plant 
food.  This  is  plowed  under  in  spring.  It  ’s 
Richards’s  substitute  for  manure.  He  claims 
it  has  everything  in  it  the  cow  gives,  and  the 
milk,  too,  and  no  weed  seeds. 

The  watering  system,  of  course,  is  all-impor¬ 
tant.  Piping  runs,  across  his  fields  on  an  all- 
inclusive  scale,  and  there’s  a  greqj  sprayer  ar¬ 
rangement  to  keep  his  controls  under  control 
whatever  the  condition  of  weather  may  be.  All 
during  the  extremely  dry  summer  of  this  past 
year,  Richards’s  modern  system  pumped  a  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  water  a  day. 

Thus  far.  Cape  Cod’s  scientific  farmer  has 
been  able  to  surmount  the  labor  problem,  and 
keep  production  flowing  without  a  slowdown. 
Since  the  labor  shortage  started,  he  has  been 
using  college  girls  and  young  people  of  the 
Cape.  Last  summer  he  had  some  35  Smith 
College  girls,  in  addition  to  the  willing  Cape 
Cod  boys  he  found,  on  the  job.  “The  college 
girls  were  excellent  workers,”  he  said.  “They 
(Continued  on  page  134.) 

fertilization  for  a  year. 

In  setting,  if  one  can  possibly  spare  the 
acreage,  do  not  interplant  with  apple  or  other 
trees.  Peaches  require  entirely  different  cul¬ 
tivation  and  spraying  than  other  fruits,  and 
can  only  be  grown  to  their  best  advantage 
alone.  Some  of  the  later  apple  sprays,  drift¬ 
ing  onto  the  peach,  may  entirely  defoliate  the 
latter.  An  ideal  peach  site  is  too  valuable  to 
share  with  any  other  tree  crop.  We  have 
known  of  four  or  five  successive  plantings  of 
peach  orchards  on  the  same  favorable  site. 

Spacing  and  Pruning 

Space  your  trees  20,  or  better  yet,  22  feet 
apart.  The  latter  distance  is  not  too  great  if 
you  prune  to  an  open  head;  and  keep  them 
low  for  convenience  in  spraying,  thinning  and 
picking.  If  set  16  to  18  feet  apart,  every  other 
tree  must  later  be  removed  while  still  in  prime 
bearing,  a  heart-breaking  task,  usually  post¬ 
poned.  If  left  too  long,  the  trees  go  up  in  the 
air  too  high  to  work  to  advantage,  and  the 
lower  fruits  do  not  get  the  sun  to  color.  Well 
cared  for  trees  on  ideal  soil  may  last  for  15  to 
20  years  and  require  much  space  for  best  de¬ 
velopment.  Larger  size  fruit  usually  develops 
on  older  trees  and  brings  a  premium. 

In  choosing  nursery  stock,  medium  sized 
trees,  cut  back  to  a  smooth 
whip,  will  give  less  trouble 
in  selecting  the  staggered  branches 
of  foundation  rather  than  the 
heavier  stock  which  may  develop 
close  crotches  to  break  down  when 
heavily  laden.  Do  not  overprune 
for  the  first  two  years;  thin  out 
the  green  shoots  in  midsummer  to 
make  a  proper  heading.  We  like 
four  or  five  staggered  main 
branches,  separated  eight  to 
12  inches.  The  third  spring,  if 
gro>ving  too  upright,  we  may  cut 
away  some  of  the  center,  always 
pruning  to  an  outer  bud  or  branch 
to  make  a  spreading  head. 

One  mistake  in  pruning  is  to  cut 
away  entirely  the  short  spurs  com¬ 
ing  out  along  the  main  branches, 
thus  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  135.) 


The  uniform  heading  of  the  peach  orchard  at  Walberta  Farms  was  obtained  by 
annually  cutting  them  back  as  needed.  The  mulch  and  cover  used  for  fertility 
and  protection  will  be  given  a  shallow  disking  this  spring. 
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You  aren’t  taking  a  chance 
when  you  plant  DeKalb 
Hybrid  because  DeKalb 
varieties  are  tested  and 
proved  for  soil  conditions 
and  climate  in  your  territory.  DeKalb 
Seed  Corn  is  high-yielding,  dependable.  It 
resists  drought,  blight  and  insects  .  .  .  it’s 
free  from  smut  and  mold. 

t 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  Grows  138.07  Bush¬ 
els  per  Acre.  Russell  S.  Lauer,  York 
County,  Pennsylvania  champion  in  the 
1944  DeKalb  corn  growing  contest,  pro¬ 
duced  138.07  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre. 

This  year,  harvest  the  best  corn  crop 
you’ve  ever  had  .  .  .  get  the  right  DeKalb 
varieties  for  your  farm  from  Rohrer. 


)^lant 

DEKALB 
HYBRID  CDRN 

tom 

Rohrer 


FREE  /  ROHRER’S 
NEW  1945  SEED  ANNUAL 


Send  for  your 
free  copy  of 
Rohrer’s  1945 
Seed  Annual  .  .  . 
your  guide  to 
better  field  and 
vegetable  crops. 
It’s  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  illus¬ 
trations.  Send 
penny  post  card 
for  free  copy. 
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p  A  SMOKETOWN 

H  V  B  y  Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 

DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

With  present  short  supply  and  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  predicted  for  all  season, 
it’s  wise  to  select  the  BEST  quality 
adapted  for  YOUR  particular  soil. 
Dibble’s  hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 
varieties  offer  a  wide  selection.  Free 
catalog  gives  valuable  hints. 

RUSSETS -SMOOTH  RURALS- GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS  -  WARBA  -  EARLY  OHIOS 
CHIPPEWAS  -  KATAHDIN  -  SEBA60 
HOUMA  -  SEQUOIA 

Full  Slocks  of  nifalfa,  Clovet,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc, 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT  ! 

Send  Postal  Card  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List, 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  Yerk 


FREE!  New  1945  Edition 

FARM  FACTS  BOOK 


Send  for  your  copy  of  this  new  combination  Farm^ 

Facts  Book  and  Seed  Catalog  today.  Contains  200, 
useful  facts  and  suggestions  to  help  you  grow  better  crops.  Tells 
what  crops  to  plant  when  seed  shortages  occur,  what  crops  grow 
best  in  poorly  drained  soils,  etc.  Contains  fertilizer  tables  for  all 
crops  and  other  valuable  information.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

^otfman  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  33,  LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  County)  PENNA. 


Buy  Kelly’s  High  Yielding  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 

Sixteen  numbers,  $4.00  to  $9.00  per  bushel.  Tama  and 
Vicland  certified  oats,  six  varieties  soy  beans,  clovers, 
alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seeds  at  reasonable 
prices.  39  years  in  the  seed  business. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue  to 
KELLY  SEED  CO.  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  doz. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  •  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


-HARRIS  SUDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

This  new  All-America  prize  winner  produces  enormous  yields 
of  early,  flat,  large-podded  lima  beans  which  have  unsur¬ 
passed  flavor  and  quality. 

Early  Market  Lima  is  only  one  of  the  many  new  vegetables 
and  flowers  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  under  the  vig¬ 
orous  conditions  of  our  northern  farm  before  being  offered  to 
you.  In  this  way,  we  save  our  customers  the  expense  of 
costly  experiments. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880. 

_ 1945  CATALOG  rww  Amdti’— 


Vegetables  for  the  Home 
Garden 

By  D,  F.  Jones. 

In  the  home  garden,  quality  should 
come  first,  because  the  principal  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  garden  is  the  opportunity  to 
grow  vegetable  varieties  that  are  sel¬ 
dom  seen  on  the  market,  and  to  have 
them  in  their  prime,  fresh  from  the 
patch.  Certain  so-called  quality  vari¬ 
eties  are  usually  less  productive  and 
more  susceptible  to  disease,  but  where 
they  can  be  grown,  they  are  certainly 
worth  the  effort. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  general  con¬ 
sumer  that  our  system  of  marketing 
vegetables  in  large  quantities  at  cen¬ 
tral  distributing  points  does  not  permit 
the  use  of  the  most  tender  and  best 
flavored  vegetables.  But  this  gives  the 
roadside  market  and  local  store  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  larger  competitors. 
By  growing  these  better  varieties  and 
getting  them  to  the  consumer  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  demand  for  good  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  considerably  increased. 
At  this  time  of  year,  seed  catalogs  bring 
out  their  lists  of  named  varieties.  Some 
of  these  are  new  and  some  are  old,  fa¬ 
miliar  ones,  occasionally  slightly  altered 
and  given  a  new  name.  Generally  the 
old  favorites  are  the  most  dependable, 
but  from  time  to  time  something  new 
turns  up  that  is  an  improvement  in  one 
way  or  another  over  the  old  standbys. 

Beans  are  one  of  the  easiest  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  grow,  and  there  is  a  bewildering 
array  of  varieties  of  many  different 
types.  The  bush  beans,  both  green  and 
yellow,  are  the  most  convenient.  They 
mature  in  about  70  days  and  are  good 
for  two  or  three  pickings,  and  then 
should  be  pulled  up  to  make  room  for 
something  else.  The  problem  is  to  have 
a  succession  throughout  the  season.  All 
varieties  ripen  at  about  the  same  time, 
so  the  only  way  to  have  a  continuous 
supply  is  to  plant  at  different  times.  If 
you  plant  every  two  weeks,  you  will  find 
that  the  first  plantings  will  all  come  into 
bearing  about  the  same  time;  then  there 
will  be  a  long  wait  without  any,,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  glut.  A  better  plan 
is  to  sow  again  when  the  preceding 
planting,  is  up  and  well  started.  A  com¬ 
mon  rnistake  is  to  start  too  much.  For 
most  families,  15  or  20  feet  of  row  at 
one  time  is  ample. 

While  beans  are  tender  and  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  frost,  the  green  bush  beans 
can  be  planted  quite  early.  Sometimes 
the  seed  will  rot,  and  other  times  the 
plants  may  be  nipped  by  frost,  but  it  is 
worth  taking  a  chance  and  make  the 
first  planting  when  peas  are  first  sown. 
Plant  four  or  five  seeds  in  a  place, 
cover  the  seed  very  lightly  and  protect 
with  hotcaps  or  other  covers.  These 
early  plantings  will  make  a  crop  more 
often  than  not.  . 

Stringless  Greenpod  is  still  one  of  the 
best  green  snap  beans.  Tendergreen 
has  equally  good  flavor  and  is  more  at¬ 
tractive,  but  also  more  susceptible  to 
mosaic.  In  many  places  no  satisfactory 
crop  of  this  variety  can  be  grown,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  later  plantings.  Where 
this  disease  is  serious,  some  of  the 
many  mosaic -resistant  strains  of  Refu¬ 
gee  beans  should  be  used  for  midsum¬ 
mer  plantings.  These  are  listed  under 
several  strain  names  and  numbers  such 
as  Idaho,  Sensation  1066  and  1071,  U. 
S.  No.  5  and  Wisconsin.  For  yellow- 
podded  snap  beans,  Brittle  Wax  and 
Pencil  Pod  are  among  the  best  in  flavor 
and  tenderness.  These  varieties  are  also 
listed  as  Round  Pod,  Kidney  Wax  and 
Improved  Kidney  Wax. 

None  of  the  bush  beans  have  that 
really  good  bean  flavor  that  the  pole 
beans  have.  Of  pole  beans  there  are  le¬ 
gion.  I  have  grown  many  of  them,  old 
as  well  as  new,  and  have  not  found  any¬ 
thing  better  for  flavor  than  the  brown- 
seeded  old  Kentucky  Wonder.  This 
bean  has  many  faults.  It  bears  heavily, 
but  all  at  one  time.  If  the  pods  are  not 
kept  picked  off  when  ready  for  green 
snap  beans,  the  plants  will  not  set  a 
later  crop.  The  pods  go  past  their 
prime  qufckly,  but  can  then  be  used  for 
green  shell  beans.  They  are  not  too 
satisfactory  as  a  dry  bean  because  the 
mature  pods  are  so  tight  the  beans  are 
hard  to  shell.  They  must  be  grown  on 
poles  or  a  trellis  of  some  kind.  In  spite 
of  all  these  handicaps,  they  are  worth 
growing  for  their  unexcelled  eating 
quality. 

For  green  shell  beans  the  French 
Dwarf  Horticultural,  or  the  White  Seed¬ 
ed  Kentucky  Wonder,  are  both  good. 
The  former  is  quite  productive  and  easy 
to  shell.  For  dry  baking  beans  the  old- 
fashioned  Yellow  Eye,  so  popular  in 
Maine,  is  a  good  choice.  There  is  very 
little  difference  in  flavor  between  this 
and  the  Soldier  bean,  also  grown  in 
Northern  New  England.  Do  not  confuse 
the  Soldier  bean  with  the  Navy  bean. 
The  former  is  a  large-seeded  bean,  with 
reddish  markings  around  the  eye,  re¬ 
sembling  a  toy  soldier.  The  Navy  bean 
is  the  small  white  pea  bean,  commonly 
sold  in  stores.  White  and  Red  Kidney 
beans  are  also  good  eating,  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  But  where  mosaic  disease  is 
prevalent,  Michelite  and  Great  North¬ 
ern  pea  beans  should  be  grown  instead, 
as  they  are  practically  immune.  For 
dry  shelling,  all  beans  should  be  har- 
ve.sted  as  soon  as  the  pods  are  dry,  put 
in  a  dry,  well  ventilated  place  and 
shelled  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the 
seeds  can  be  protected  from  weevils. 

Lima  beans  are  easily  grown  if  plant¬ 
ed  when  the  weather  is  quite  warm. 
Here  in  Southern  New  England  this  is 


THE  BEST 
ALL-AROUND 

CUCUMBER 

WE  HAVE  SEEN! 


MARKETER 


green  exterior— very  neat  and 
uniform.  Unusually  prolific 
due  to  its  large  proportion  of 
female  blossoms. 

So/d  through  local  stores 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS 

INCORPORATED 

MILFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted  4  to  8  in.  tall 
— ^nly  $1  postpaid.  22  only 
$2  postpaid  I  Another  Bar¬ 
gain:  50 ‘Evergreens  $3  post¬ 
paid;  all  4  year  transplanted, 
4"  to  10"  tall.  Ten  each 
American  Arborvitae,  Red 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
.  Spruce,  Douglas  Fir,  all  50 
for  $3.  (West  of  Mississippi 

j— — r - - - — — —  River  add  25e.)  Ftce  illus- 

''St  ot  small  evergreen  trees. ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 


Oept.  RN-315, 


Pryeburg,  Maine 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh  1%- 
2  pounds.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  of  fruit,  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MIIyLEK’.S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  fruits  for  home  gardens. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples, N.Y. 


HAVE  FOOD  A’PLENTV 


Get  a  quick  start  on  your  victory 
garden  with  our  early  vegetable 
plants  —  have  more  vegetables, 
two  weeks  earlier.  FREE:  1915 
color  catalog  of  hardy,  field 
grown  CABBAGE,  ONION. 
LETTUCE,  BEET,  BROCCOLI, 
TOMATO.  POTATO.  EGG- 
PLANT.  PEPPER  PLANTS.  Write  nov/' 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  BOX  898,  ALBANY  CA, 


nm 

grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 
stock,  price  list.  ‘ 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana,  Penna. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Oa/e/rl 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

plenty  of  fruit  to  eat  and  sell  this  year, 
bend  for  these  fruit  plants  ready  to  bear  first 
Ifi  SGflson,  DWARKfruittrees,  Boysenberries, 

raspberries,  apples,  peaches. 
Si-.  Full  line  of  fruit  and  shade  trees.  New, rare 
varieties.  FREE  color  catalog  of  shrubs, 

\  roses,  evergreens,  seeds  and  flowers.  20% 

^^  7/  on  early  orders.  Money  saving 

\  pnees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  now. 
South  Michigan  Nursery,  Dept.  S-il,  New  Buffalo,  Mich, 

ROBERTS’  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

(No  Agents).  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  State  Certified  Blue 
rag  Hybrid  Seed  Corn,  $5.00  per  bushel  flats,  $3.75 
per  bushel  rounds.  Postal  card  us  today  for  annual 
catalog  ILsting  full  line  of  Grass  and  Field  Seeds 

POSTVILLE,  IOWA.  HALL  ROBERTS’  SON. 

New  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

LINCOLN,  WILSON  and  others.  Unexcelled  for  home 
or  market,  they  will  interest  you.  Just  drop  a  card. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

Blue  Tag,  Wisconsin,  Vicland  Oats 

grown  directly  from  University  of  Wisconsin  founda¬ 
tion  seed,  state  sealed  and  tested.  $2.(X)  per  bushel, 
bags  extra.  Also  Wisconsin  hybrid  seed  corn.  Write 
for  folders  and  prices.  Free  bitllet  pencil  given,  for 
each  itidiiiry.  McKEE  BROS.,  Madison  Wis.,  R.F.D.  3. 


VICLAND  OATS 


-  wiL»».«nu  UAId  ■ 

$2.00  per  bu.  State  Certified,  highest  yielding,  smut 
resistant  superior  (piality  seed.  Immediate  shipment 

SUNDOWN  SEED  FARMS,  RINGOES,  NEW  JERSEI 


Viri  ANT)  OATS  inspeetod  germ.  97% 

TILLAIHU  UAld  oy,7%  j,  35 

Experiment  Assoc.  Member,  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain, Wis. 


7»e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  only  overalls 
certified  by  the 
United  States  Testing  Co« 


SANFORIZED  SHRUNK^ 


LONG  WEAR- nr ~CO/VtFOftf 


Residual  Shrinkage  Less  Than  1  % 


Setttl  Qo'p^f. 

NO  OBLIGATION 


VARIETIES  ADAPTED 
TO  THIS  CLIMATE 

Completely  and  profusely  illustrated, 
with  detailed  descriptions  of  all  va» 
rieties  offered  of  each  vegetable,  this 
catalog  will  prove  a  big  help  in  make* 
ing  your  selection  intelligently. 
Furthermore,  this  new  catalog  rec* 
ommends  the  strains  or  varieties  best 
suited  for  growth  in  this  climate.  Such 
recommendations  are  based  op  our 
experience  with  yearly  trial  plantings 
at  Milford.  For  dependable  seed,  send 
now  for  this  new  Woodruff  catalog. 


F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  your  new,  1945  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties. 

T^iame 

Ssrrrt  or 

Cfy  and  State  .............. 


RFRRY  Cl  IPS furnish  quart  and  pint 

..  .  If  interested, 

"•rite  the  MARVIL  PACKAGE  CO..  Laurel  2,  Del. 


Now,  before  you  buy  your  seed  corn  is 
the  time  to  consider  what  kind  of  yield 
you  can  expect  next  fall.  If  you  want  corn 
that  gets  off  to  an  early  vigorous  start, 
develops  strong,  deep  roots  to  withstand 
drought,  has  exceptional  standability  and 
produces,  more  and  better  corn  than 
neighboring  fields  — then  by  all  means 
select  Funk  G  Hybrids  right  now. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  Free  copy 
of  our  new  hybrid  corn  book. 


FUNK  6 

DS 


cpcc  VALUABLE  HYBRID  CORN  BOOK 
rilLL  mail  coupon  TODAY! 


A.  H.  Hoffman.  Inc., 

Landisville,  Pena.  Box  32T 
Please  send  me  your  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 


Name- 


Address- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E,  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  have  no  fancy  catalog,  but  can  supply  you  with  some 
good  plants.  Write  for  price  list. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. 


usually  the  first  week  in  June.  Little 
is  to  be  gained  by  planting  earlier.  Both 
the  bush  Fordhook  and  Baby  Potato 
Lima  are  good.  Early  Leviathan  and 
King  of  the  Garden  Pole  require  a 
longer  season,  and  are  more  work  to 
grow,  but  they  are  tops  in  quality. 

Along  the  coast  and  at  low  altitude 
in  the  Northeast,  peas  are  usually  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Root  rot  is  so  prevalent 
that  the  late,  large-podded,  high  quality 
varieties  cannot  be  grown  successfully. 
On  new  soil  and  in  dry  years,  they  may 
give  enough  returns  to  be  worth  plant¬ 
ing.  Usually  the  early  varieties  such 
as  World’s  Record,  Laxton’s  Progress 
and  Blue  Bantam  are  the  only  good 
peas  that  can  be  depended  upon.  Wilt- 
resistant  strains  of  Dwarf  Alderman, 
Teton,  Asgrow  40,  and  Telephone  are 
well  worth  trying  in  small  plantings. 
Away  from  the  shore  and  at  higher  ele¬ 
vation,  Alderman  and  Telephone  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality  when  properly 
grown. 

Peppers  make  their  best  crops  on 
light,  sandy  soil  with  moderate  fer¬ 
tilization.  Under  these  conditions,  Early 
Pimento,  Squash,  California  Wonder  and 
various  selections  of  this  latter  type,  are 
excellent  in  quality  and  are  reasonably 
productive.  On  heavier  and  richer 
soils  they  may  be  almost  entirely  barren 
of  fruit.  Under  such  conditions  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Charter  Oak  are  usually  much 
more  productive. 

Since  it  can  be  planted  early  in  the 
spring,  broccoli  is  one  of  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  vegetables  and  will  bear  until 
hard  freezing  weather  in  the  fall,  if 
the  green  sprouts  are  kept  cut  off  be¬ 
fore  the  flowers  open.  Sometimes  a 
later  planting  in  June  or  July  is  worth 
while.  Only  a  few  plants  are  needed, 
but  they  should  have  plenty  of  room 
and  good,  rich  soil.  The  Italian  Green 
Sprouting  or  Calabrese  is  the  variety 
most  generally  grown.  The  purple-head¬ 
ed  Cauliflower  is  really  a  broccoli,  but 
since  it  produces  only  a  single  head  like 
cauliflower,  it  is  listed  in  that  group. 

In  many  Northeastern  sections  cauli¬ 
flower  is  easy  to  grow  on  light,  sandy 
soils  as  an  early  spring  crop.  There  are 
many  strains.  Snowball  is  usually  de¬ 
pendable.  The  Super  Snowball  ripens 
all  at  one  time  and  goes  by  quickly.  It 
is  better  for  use  by  the  market  gardener. 
Start  the  plants  early  in  March  and  set 
in  the  open  field  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  If  the  plants  are  protect- 
from  cold  winds  with  hotcaps  or  large 
tin  cans  with  the  bottoms  cut  out,  every 
one  should  head.  Late  cauliflower  is 
difficult  to  grow.  It  succeeds  best  on 
heavy,  moist  soils  at  elevations  above 
500  feet.  Sow  the  seed  in  open  ground 
in  May  or  June,  and  transplant  in  late 
June  or  early  July.  The  Purple  Headed 
Cauliflower  is  a  splendid  variety  for 
early  planting;  it  is  easier  to  grow  than 
the  white.  When  cooked,  the  color 
bleaches  to  a  light,  delicate  green,  and 
the  flavor  is  delicious.  This  vegetable 
should  be  better  known. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  greens  that 
can  be  grown.  These  vegetables  are 
enjoyed  early  in  the  season,  but  are  sel¬ 
dom  eaten  when  other  things  come  on. 
Dandelions  are  the  first  to  be  picked, 
and  are  good,  either  from  wild  plants  or 
from  cultivated  varieties  planted  the 
previous  year.  Spinach  is  usually  next. 
This  crop  is  seldom  at  its  best  because 
most  gardeners  do  not  give  the  plants 
room  to  develop  properly.  Virginia 
Savoy  can  be  planted  in  the  late  fall 
and  wintered  over  with  a  light  mulch 
for  an  extra  early  crop  in  the  spring. 
If  seed  is  sown  in  spring  it  is  best  to 
use  Bloomsdale  Long  Standing.  Seed 
can  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked,  as  the  young  plants  are 
quite  hardy.  The  plants  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  they  have  three 
leaves,  to  stand  at  least  two  inches 
apart.  When  ready  to  use,  cut  out 
every  other  plant.  This  will  give  the 
remaining  plants  room  enough  to  de¬ 
velop  properly  and  keep  them  from 
•bolting  to  seed  too  quickly.  At  each 
later  picking,  remove  every  other 
plant.  On  rich  soil  one  well-grown 
spinach  plant  should  fill  a  half  bushel 
basket,  and  the  leaves  will  be  thick  and 
well  flavored. 

Chard  is  a  favorite  with  beginning 
gardeners,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
as  good  as  spinach  or  beet  tops.  Mus¬ 
tard  greens,  collards  and  kale  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  fall,  but  are  not  good  until 
after  frost.  Siberian  kale  and  Green 
Glaze  collards  are  not  good  until  they 
have  been  frozen  hard.  They  may  be 
picked  all  winter  along  the  seacoast,  if 
the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  A  light 
mulch  of  hay  and  leaves  applied  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  a  covering  of  snow  helps 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  Tam- 
pala  is  also  a  good  leaf  vegetable. 

Unless  soil  conditions  are  right, 
onions  are  difficult  to  grow  from  seed. 

In  the  home  garden  they  are  so  easy 
to  grow  from  sets  that  these  are  nearly 
always  preferred.  The  Ebenezer  type, 
in  both  yellow  and  white,  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
in  the  spring,  and  will  make  a  medium¬ 
sized  onion  before  thrips,  pink  root  and 
yellow  dwarf  do  serious  damage.  There 
are  special  strains  of  Sweet  Spanish 
that  are  somewhat  tolerant  to  these 
diseases. 


War  bonds  and  stamps  can  he  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 


CROWN- HEADLIGHT 

OVERALLS  »  COATS’ 

SHIRTS  »  TROUStRS  -  JACKETS  -  ONE-»IECE  SUITS 
CINCINNATI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  NEW  YORK 


N  ARRIS  SC£DS- 

SOMETHIN  G  TO  BRAG  ABOUT 

A  customer  from  Vermont  (name  sent  on  request),  writes' 
us  that  for  almost  50  years  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
celery.  With  Cornell  19,  he  has  for  two  years, 
weather  and  sandy  soil,  raised  the 
best  celery  he  has  ever  tasted  anywhere. 

many  vegetables  and  flowers  of 
‘luality  which  we  have  developed  for  north¬ 
ern  conditions. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

tf  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners' 
and  Florists*  Price  List, 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 


CUT  SMUT  LOSSES 

TREAT  SEED  OATS 

with 

HEW  IMPROVED 

CERESAN 


nco.  U  •  FAT  OFF 


Reaches  smut  spores  under  oat  hulls;  as 
well  as  those  on  outside.  Also  gener¬ 
ally  controls  certain  seed-borne  smuts 
and  diseases  of  barley,  sorghums,  flax 
and  wheat.  Get  New  Improved  CESJESAN 
from  your  dealer  or  ask  your  seed 
cleaner  and  treater  to  use  it.  Free  seed 
treating  chart.  DU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO. 
(Inc.),  Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


£P0Nb 


Better  Quality  than  Common  Mac. 
Hangs  better  on  Tree;  fruits 
early;  very  tender  and  juicy. 

> 

Maloney  Northern  Grown  Trees 
T —  .  Clre  best  results.  They  are 

guarante^'^^*^’  makers.  Satisfaction  is 

Write  today  for  FRES 
Colored  Catalog.  Shows 
all  best  varieties  of 

apple,  plum,  pear. 

CHERRY  and  PEACH 
TREES;  also  small 
FRUITS,  SEEDS. 

ROSES  &  FLOWERS. 

Our  61st  Year. 

MALONEY  BROTHER 
NURSERY  CO.,  INC 

J23^_CjjCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YO 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treatment  for  Every  Major  Crop 


RA WBE  RR Y  PLANTS 


Before  buying,  send  for  our  Free  1945 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “Tnie  to 
INaiue  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R.35.  Allen.  Md. 


STRAWBERRI 

Al  I  PAftO  • 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  ^ 
*1  e  s  C  r  I  b  e  3  best 
medium,  late  and  everbe 

varieties.  Tells  how  to  grov 

luscious  berries  for  home 
Copy  Free.  'Write  X 

ft  ACLEN  compan 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury, 


HiTilVJiH  I  lira 

Every  Grower  should  have  Rayoer'^a  New 
really  valuable  InZor- 
matioQ  OD  how  to  get  the  moat  from  Tour 
describes  Doraett.  Fairfax 
FREe“  WRITE  TODAY.'**"'  B’. 

Rayoer  Brothers,  5  Berry  St,.  Salisbury,  Md. 
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No  matter  what  your  power 
sprayer  requirements  are,  you  can  profit  handsomely  by  the  many 
new  developments  in  the  famous  Myers  line. 

New  models,  new  methods  of  application,  new  pumps  are  included 
in  a  wide  range  of  vital  improvements  for  faster,  better  spraying 
with  the  type  and  size  of  equipment  best  suited  to  your  spraying 
|ob.  Ask  your  Myers  dealer  about  the  greater  speed,  capacities  and 
coverage  that  will  be  offered  in  the  Myers  line  and  talk  with  him 
bbout  your  present  sprayer  needs. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  COMPANY 
Dept.  A*109,  Ashlond,  Ohio 


BIG 


IMPROVEMENTS 


MATCHED 


TO  SPRAYING  JOB 


fIBVI 


I 

k 

t 

} 


.$‘£YmOUR.  ^miTM 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNERS- 

FORGED  ALLOY 
STEEL 


No.  528 

Long  handte. 
keen  "dual" 
cutting  action; 
'  FULL  LENGTH  23 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Proner;  full 
length  8  inches; 

$3.00.  Af  your 

dealer's.  '  ■ ' 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON.  Inc. 
81  Main  St.,  Oakville.  Conn, 


Peach  Trees 

Northern  Ohio  grown.  Leading 
varieties.  General  list  other  fruits. 
Send  for  price  list. 


T. 


B.  WEST  &  SON 


Box  145 


PERRY,  OHIO 


FOR  BETTER  CORN  CROPS 

Write  Now  for  full  Information  on  BeKalb  Quality 
Hybrids  for  New  York,  now  being  offered  for  general 
use  in  New  York.  DeKalb’s  yellow  hybrids  give  big 
yields  for  any  need  whether  for  ensilage  or  husking. 
Better  feed,  easier  husking.  Do  you  want  to  put 
more  grain  in  your  silo?  Learn  How.  Write  Now. 
GLENN  HEEFNER,  District  Manager, 

DE  KALB  QUALITY  HYBRID  SEED  CORN,  , 
91  GIBSON  STREET,  CANANDAIGUA,  New  York 


VICTORY  GARDENERSI  ONIONS! 

Don’t  buy  them!  Raise  them.  Easy  to 
grow  both  green  and  winter  onions  with 
our  choice  sets.  Seed  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  onions.  Write  for  prices.  Special 
rate  to  commercial  growers. 

DOMINICK  ALBANESE,  Box  131, 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


•  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  • 

Best  varieties.  Pepper,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato.  Cab¬ 
bage.  Write  early  for  delivered  prices. 

THE  TOWERS,  3  West  Anthony  Road.  Ocala,  Fla. 


HELD  GROWN 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS. 


vegetable  plants  now  ready. 
Write  for  PBEE  Catalog. 

OMEGA.  GA. 


CLOVER  SEED,  ALFALFA,  ALSIKE,  TIMOTHY- 

Premiura  quality  northern  Ohio  grown  seed  Vlcland 
seed  oats — soy  beans — Ohio  certified  hybrid  seed  corn. 
If  you  are  a  quality  buyer,  write  today  for  lowest 
producing  section  prices. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  254,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


GLADIOLUS 

FRANK  DuBOIS, 


Mixtures  and  named  varieties, 
$8  per  ion  and  up.  Price  list. 

FAIRFIELD.  CONNECTICUT 


BLIGHT  RESISTANT  CHESTNUT  TREES  for  sale. 
Write  for  price  list. 

A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 


BUNTINGS’ 


FRUIT  TREES 


STRAWBERRIES 
ASPARAGUS,  GRAPES 
RASPBERRIES 
ROSES,  HEDGE 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
SHADE  TREES,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY  of 
Buntings’  1945  catalog  in  color,  offer¬ 
ing  a  complete  line  of  nursery  stock 
for  spring  planting.  Contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultural  directions.^ 

One  of  the  most  complete  lines  in  the 
country;  over  1200  acres  under 
cultivation. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  Inc. 

Box  28,  Seibyvillo,  Delaware 

.  -R!! _ Jl-  . . . . 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  fn  Open  Field 

Beady  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Charles- 
I  ton.  Yellows  Besistant  Marion 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
Tomato  Plants  grown  from 
Certified  and  treated  seed. 
These  Plants  are  also  sprayed. 
.  .  ■  ,  ^  >  Ask  for  our  cat.  of  Virginia 
Field  Grown  Plants.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTGHINS  Co.,  Franklin,  Vo. 


Hardy  Annuals 

There  are  many  hardy  annuals  that 
are  easily  grown.  A  little  bed  in  the 
yard  or  rows  in  the  garden  may  be 
made  very  attractive  by  planting  a  few 
seed  in  the  spring.  In  groups  arranged 
with  artistic  detail,  or  planted  indis¬ 
criminately,  the  hardy  annuals  from 
seed  give  the  most  for  the  labor  in¬ 
volved. 

There  are  at  least  10  of  these  hardy 
annuals  that  are  universal  favorites. 
These  are  the  aster,  candytuft,  mari¬ 
gold,  mignonette,  nasturtium,  petunia, 
phlox,  poppy,  sweet  pea  and  zinnia. 
There  are  many  others  equally  beauti¬ 
ful.  All  of  these  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  after  all  danger  from  frost 
has  passed;  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  nasturtium,  poppy  and  sweet  pea, 
quicker  results  and  earlier  blooms  may 
be  had  by  first  growing  the  plants  in 
window  boxes  or  the  hotbed.  Another 
advantage  in  transplanting  from  box 
to  the  bed  where  they  are  to  grow  is 
that  the  ground  may  be  well  cultivated 
and  the  first  crop  of  weeds  killed  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  set.  However,  the 
poppy  will  not  endure  transplanting, 
and  the  sweet  pea  and  nasturtium  can 
be  sown  in  drills  while  the  ground  is 
still  cold. 

The  culture  of  flowering  annuals  is 
similar  to  that  of  vegetable  plants.  The 
aster  will  bloom  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  if  planted  out  early.  A  month  will 
be  gained  by  raising  the  plants  indoors 
or  in  the  hotbed.  They  should  stand 
18  inches  apart  when  transplanted,  or 
thinned  to  that  distance  if  sown  in  the 
row.  Candytuft  is  more  suitable  for 
edging  the  walk  and  bed,  and  should 
stand  close  together.  It  blooms  early 
and  continuously  until  frost. 

While  the  range  of  color  in  the  mari¬ 
gold  is  not  so  great,  they  often  grow 
large  enough  to  form  a  low  hedge,  and 
their  hardiness  commends  them  for 
planting  where  quick  results  are  de¬ 
sired. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nasturtium, 
the  tall  and  the  Tom  Thumb,  or  dwarf. 
Both  have  a  great  variety  of  colors. 
The  dwarf  is  used  for  small  beds  and 
window  boxes,  while  the  climbers  are 
run  on  a  trellis  with  pleasing  effect. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  quite  early.  The  plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  blossom  if  the  flowers  are  re¬ 
moved. 

Petunia  seed  are  very  small,  and  for 
this  reason  success  comes  more  easily 
when  the  seed  is  sown  indoors  or  in  the 
hotbed.  When  transplanted,  they 
should  stand  a  foot  apart  each  way. 
Some  of  the  newer  kinds  are  improve¬ 
ments  over  the  old,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  incredible  size  and  shape. 

The  wide  range  of  color  in  phlox  ad¬ 
mits  of  various  uses  of  this  popular 
flower.  Massed  in  color  or  in  ribbons 
of  contrasting  colors,  they  afford  a 
pleasing  background  or  border.  They 
should  not  be  set  closer  than  a  foot 
apart. 

Sweet  peas  are  the  most  fragrant 
and  of  widely  varying  color.  The  soil 
should  be  rich  and  the  seed  sown  early 
in  April  in  a  trench  four  inches  deep 
and  cover  two  inches.  This  will  leave 
the  plants  in  a  shallow  trench,  which 
may  be  gradually  filled  as  the  dirt  is 
worked  to  them. 

The  zinnia  will  grow  almost  anywhere 
and  under  all  conditions.  They  look 
well  in  long  double  rows  or  in  groups 
and  circular  beds  with  their  large  vari¬ 
ety  of  color.  They  are  at  best  in  the 
hot,  dry  weeks  of  mid-summers.  A.  R. 


Spinach  Varieties 

In  planting  spinach,  the  inexperienced 
gardener  is  likely  to  think  that  any 
variety  will  do.  This  is  an  error.  Some 
varieties  are  adapted  to  spring  plant¬ 
ing,  others  for  fall  planting,  some  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  hot  weather  and 
some  better  resistant  to  blight  than 
others.  Spinach  is  a  cool-weather  plant 
and  tends  to  run  to  seed  in  hot  weather 
unless  a  variety  is  chosen  that  has  been 
bred  to  overcome  this  feature. 

Long  standing  Bloomsdale  is  suitable 
for  spring  planting  but  not  for  fall 
planting.  King  of  Denmark  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  late  spring  planting  in  the 
North.  It  is  a  smooth-leaved  variety 
and  one  of  the  longest  standing  in  that 
classification.  It  stands  heat  remark¬ 
ably  well.  Viking,  a  1935 -All-American 
selection,  is  also  good  for  late  spring 
planting.  It  grows  quicker  and  has 
larger  leaves  than  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. 

The  two  varieties  best  adapted  for 
fall  planting  are  Virginia  Savoy  and 
Old  Dominion.  Neither  of  these  is 
suited  for  spring  planting  because  they 
go  to  seed  too  quickly.  Both  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  blight.  The  latter  variety  is 
also  very  hardy  to  frost. 

The  spring  crop  should  be  sown  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked,  in  drills  about  12  to  18  inches 
apart.  The  seed  should  be  covered  with 
about  a  half-inch  of  soil,  and  the  young 
plants  later  thinned  to  four  inches  in 
the  row.  In  preparing  the  seed  bed, 
use  the  correct  amount  of  complete 
plant  food,  following  the  directions 
given  on  the  package.  h.  l.  s. 


What  Is  Your  Experience? 

I  would  like  to  have  the  personal  ex¬ 
periences  of  practical  farmers  on  the 
best  and  quickest  way  to  bring  a  run¬ 
down  field  to  good  production,  whether 
it  be  sandy  or  clay  land. 

Connecticut  Farmer. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS,  McDonald  red  rhu¬ 
barb,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices, 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  el  the  Famous  Fruit  Bell 
el  Niagara  County  for  the  pact  34  Years. 


KELLY’S 


TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

For  65  years  Kelly  Bros,  hove 
produced  top  quality  FRUIT' 

TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  New  1945  CATALOG 
lists  all  popular  varieties — shows 
many  in  full  color.  It's  FREE. 

Write  today.  Supply  of  Nursery 
Stock  is  limited.  Order  early  to 
avoid  disappointment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
35  Mapin  St.  Dansvilin,  N.  Y. 


Gorgeous  in  Spring — Handsome  at  All  Times 

FLOWERING  CRABS 

Masses  of  Flowers  —  Excellent  Bird  Food 
A  beautiful  addition  to  any  lawn  or  garden 
HEAVY,  2  YEAR  TREES  4-6  FEET  TALL 
CARMINE  CRAB — Bright  rosy  pink.  Showy 
ELEY  CRAB — Wine  red  flowers  and  fruits 
FLORIBUNDA  CRAB— lAght  pink 
HOPA  CRAB — Rose  red  flowers.  Bright  red  fruits 
REDVEIN  CRAB — Beep  red  flowers  and  fruits 
REDBUD  CRAB — Blush  pink  flowers.  Scarlet  fruits 

Special  Offer  6  for  $750 

Order  NOW  for  Spring  Planting.  k/v 
Send  for  new  Price  List  of  Baines 
Famous-for-Flavor  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  Evergreens. 

Write  for  Your  Copy  Now. _ 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YAIESVILIE,  CONN.  EST.  1890 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade— Beauty — Fun 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut 
trees  for  over  48  years. 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

I  etc..  In  fact  our  1945  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &,  Lawn. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed 

Box  I  I  Geneva 


Golden  Muscat  Grapes 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters  of  immense  size, 
up  to  2  lbs.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


FINE  FRUITS 

M  2140  HOME  CARDEN 


ReKiaterad  Rasp- 
^  barriea  are  finest 
plants  available  anywhere.  Better 
yields  of  quality  berries  —  and  greater 
eatisf action.  Large  cultivated  Blueber¬ 
ries,  Boysenberries,  Red  Lake  Cur¬ 
rants,  Goosaberries,  Seedless  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  Bush  Cherries.  Dwarf 
FruK,  and  Hardy  Nut  Trees.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Complete  Catalog  and  Cultural 
Guide  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFr»S  SONS,  Box  48  Mow  Carlisle,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry  &  other  Fruit  &  Nut 
Frees,  Blueberry,  Boysenberry,  Straw 
berry.  Raspberry,  Grape  and  As 
paragus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens.  Sell 
ing  direct  with  77  years’  produc 
tion  experience,  we  Guarantee  Sat 
______  isfaetion.  Send  for  free  catalogue 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  box  R35,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


44  illustrations  in  natural  colors,  describes 
47  varieties  peaches,  54  apples,  15  pears, 
22  grapes.  Over  SCiO  varieties  of  trees, 
nuts,  berries,  vines,  shrubbery  illustrated 
or  described  in  free  catalog.  Write  today. 

Supply  limited. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Box  14,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


ATTENTION  VICTORY  GARDENERS!  1945  Plant 
Catalogue  ready.  Hardy  field  grown  vegetable  plants 
of  all  kinds.  Place  your  order  early. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE.  S.  O. 
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DIBBLE'S 

Farm  Seed  Facts  19^5 

NOW  READY 

"FARM  SEEDS 

aad 

FARM  SEEDS 
ONLY” 

A  Postal  Card  or  Letter  Will 
Bring  Your  Copy. 
ADDRESS  BOX  B 


SEND 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEOGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls  •  N.Y. 


Give  this  vital  war 
material  to  your  local 
Salvage  Committee.  Antici¬ 
pate  seed  requirements  early, 
especially  on  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Supplies  of  high 
quality,  adapted  strains  very 
short.  Send  for  prices  and 
copy  of  our  famous  Grow- 
more  Manual. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

V  43  Spencer  Sf.,  Rochester  6,  N.Y. 

soth  A  nnivertary  Year 


SAVE 

Your  Tin,  Scrap 
Metal,  Fats  And 
Waste  Paper! 


TAe  Choice  of  Progrenive  Farmers 


FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

If  you  want  greater  yield,  better  stand- 
ability,  resistance  to  drought,  windstorm, 
disease  and  insects,  select  Funk  G  Hy¬ 
brids.  Write  today  for  full  facts. 

[floffman  FARM  SEEDS 
80X339  UNDISVIILE,  PENNA. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 

MY  BIG  1945  CATALOC 


f660  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  76 
years  leading  American  Seed  Cata- 
(log.  Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better 
any  price.  600,000  cus- 
_ ,'tomera  save  money  an¬ 
nually  buying  seeds  from  me,  a  grower. 

rnr  r  special  trial  offer 

r  K  t*  I*  S25  Seeds  of  My  New  Sen- 
■  ■■“■•  sstion  Tomato.  “King  of  the  _ 
Earlies,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
yielder,  or  ISO  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab-^  — 
bage,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c  stamp  < 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  6c  / 
for  both  special  offers.  Catalog  Free. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  494  ROCKFORD.  ILL.  £^si.2«70 


Grafting 

Grafting  has  been  practised  for  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  really  not  difficult  to  do, 
but  it  does  require  painstaking  care.  It 
is  possible  to  jgraft  a  seedling  apple 
tree  so  that  it  will  bear  several  different 
kinds  of  apples.  There  are  several 
methods,  but  one  rule  holds  for  all: 
the  cambium  layer  (thin  green  layer 
next  to  the  outer  bark)  of  the  branch 
and  of  the  scion,  must  be  made  to  meet 
exactly,  so  that  the  life-giving  sap 
may  pass  unhindered  in  its  course. 

For  the  grafting,  choose  a  branch 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  through. 
Cut  it  off  squarely.  Split  it  downward 
with  a  sharp,  clean  cut  and  hold  it  open 
with  a  small  wedge  in  the  center.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  roughen  the  edges 


of  the  split  nor  to  loosen  the  bark,  even 
slightly.  It  is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
scions. 

Choose  two -year-old  twigs  for  the 
scions.  Plan  to  save  two  buds  on  each. 
Cut  one  end  off  with  a  sharp  slash  and 
cap  it  with  a  small  ball  of  wax.  Now 
whittle  the  butt  into  a  wedge  about  two 
inches  long.  Bring  it  to  a  sharp  line  at 
one  edge  and  slope  the  bark  from  about 
one-fourth  inch  wide  at  the  top  to  noth¬ 
ing  at  dll.  The  slant  must  be  even  and 
gradual.  Prepare  two  scions  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible. 

Now  fit  the  two  scions  into  the  split 
in  the  branch.  Work  slowly  and  accu¬ 
rately  so  that  the  green  cambium  layer 
of  scions  and  split  will  fit  at  all  points. 
This  is  the  secret  of  successful  grafting. 
When  satisfied  that  the  meeting  is  as 
perfect  as  it  can  be,  remove  the  wedge. 
Put  warm  grafting  wax  carefully  over 
all  cut  parts.  Bind  tightly  with  a  strip 
of  cloth.  If  all  was  well  done,  both 
scions  will  leaf  out-  When  sure  which 
is  strongest,  prune  the  other  away,  but 
do  not  loosen  the  wax. 

Later  the  tree  may  be  trimmed  to 
leave  only  the  graft  to  grow,  but  this 
must  be  done  over  a  period  of  years,  for 
if  too  much  sap  is  forced  into  the  new 
shoot,  it  might  die.  If  the  scion  was 
taken  from  a  bearing  tree  it  should  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  in  three  years. 

(drafting  wax  may  be  purchased  but 
if  one  prefers  to  make  one’s  own,  the 
following  is  an  old  recipe:  5  parts  resin, 
1  part  tallow,  1  part  beeswax. 

Melt  in  a  kettle  and  stir  well  together. 
Use  it  while  warm.  It  may  be  reheated 
over  hot  water.  This  wax  will  not  crack 
in  winter  nor  melt  in  summer.  M.  A.  c. 


lltaiile’s  SEED! 

A  flowers  aiHl  VEGETABLES 


FLOWERS  aiHl  VEGETABLES 

Special  Olfar— to  see  for  yourself  the  hivh  , 
quality  of  Maule’s  tested,  guaranteed  seedis:i 
Pick  any  5  of  these  full-size  10c  or  15o  Pkts 
LIMIT—ona  order  to 

'VOIt  CIOICE 


5Pkti>.h 


^  Mark  the  5  you  wa^^raTtiiiTout— mail  with  dimi 


I  I  Tomato  Certified 
' — '  Marglobe.  Scarlet. 

I  I  Beat  Detroit  Dark 
' —  Red.  Fine-grained. 
[~]  Cabbaae  Alihead 
—  Early.  Large,  solid. 


□  Radish  Maule’a 


I  I  Cucumber  Earliest 
* — '  Black  Diamond. 

I  I  Lettuce  Grand  Rapida. 
' — '  Early,  tender, 
n  Carrel  DanversHalf- 
' —  Long.  Good  keafar 


Earliest  Scarlet. 

I  I  AslaraMauleGiants 
' — '  all  colors  mixed. 

LarkapurRed.Whib 
' — ‘  and  Blue,  Mixed. 

I  I  Marigolds  Large; 

* — ‘  odorless  foliage, 

I  I  Petunias  all  colors, 

' —  fragrant,  mixed. 

I  I  Zinnias  Dahlia-like 
- — .  ' — '  Giants,  all  colors. 

Wm.HeiinrMaulo.  343  MauleBldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  F 


[~|  Send  Maule’e  pi  Enclosed  is  lOe.  Send 
'  Seed  Book  FREE.  6  Pkts.  Seeds  checked  abov 

Name _ 


n.D.  or  St _ _ 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson...- . $5.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuesten  .  3.50 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  E.  L.  D. 
Seymour;  new  edition;  (cloth 

bound)  .  3.50 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

E.  P.  Felt  .  2.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean  . *. .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  Home, 

Kenneth  Post .  2.00 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


Your  tractor  will  never  lose  power  through  spark  plugs,  if  you 
faithfully  follow  this  easy  and  simple  AC  method  of  eating 
youf  plugs : 

Y  Check  your  spark  plugs  every  time  you  change 
engine  oil,  end  hove  them  cleaned  and  regapped 
os  often  as  necessary. 

2  Replace  worn  plugs  promptly  with  ACs  of  the 
correct  Heat  Ronge  for  todoy’s  fuels. 

Jf  you  do  these  things  regularly,  you  will  keep  your  plugs  free 
from  oxide  coating,  sOot  and  carbon,  prevent  power  losses 
caused  by  faulty  plug  performance,  and  insure  maximuiti  5park 
plug  efficiency  tlte  year  ’round.  It’s  wise  to  keep  au  extra  set  of 
AC’$  On  hand,  to  avoid  laying  up  your  tractor  while  the  dealer 
is  cleaning  your  dirty  plugs. 


CLEAN  PLUGS  SAVE 
UP  TO  ONE  GALLON 
OF  GASOLINE  IN  TEN 


SPEED  FINAL  VICTORY— BUY  WAR  BONOS 


For  quality  fruits  and  vegetables ...  use  Es-Min-El, 
the  mineralizer  that  supplies  the  soil  with  ESsential 
MINeral  ELements  in  soluble  form— manganese, 
copper,  zinc,  iron  and  boron. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

'  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  .  .  LOCKLAND,  OHIO 
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It  is  the  extra  yield  and  quality  that  count  when  you  add 
up  the  income  from  your  farm  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
many  cases,  a  small  investment  for  an  additional  applica¬ 
tion  of  potash  makes  that  extra  yield  and  quality.  Increased 
supplies  of  potash  now  make  possible  the  use  of  more  of 
this  plant  food  for  top-dressing  legumes  and  pastures 
and  as  side-dressings  for  extra  feeding  of  other  crops. 
Consult  your  official  agricultural  advisers  on  how  to  apply 
extra  potash  to  your  crops. 


Write  us  for  further  inforinatioyi  and  free  literature 
on  the  practical  fertilization  of  crops 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  W ashington  6,  D.  C. 

Member  Companiet:  American  Polath  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Potath  Company  of  America  •  United  States  Potash  Company 


THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAN  POTASH 


•  Despit* 

restrictions  to' 

Ruction  is 

sSS 

as  auickiy  as  yo,« 

all  repair 

striction.  , 

ready  to  render  P 


Write  tor  the  new 
1945  Her  die 
Catalog 


only  sprayer  that  is  co^etely  lubricated 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LARGEST  FORD  DEALER 

HAS  NEW  TRUCKS  AND  PICKUPS  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  —  ODT 
CERTIFICATE  REQUIRED 

KENMORE  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc. 

2971  Delaware  Ave.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Riverside  6100 


DDT  and  the  Fruit  Grower 

A  great  deal  has  recently  appeared 
in  print  on  the  new  “wonder”  insecii- 
side,  DDT.  During  the  last  two  years 
our  armed  services  have  achieved 
highly  successful  results  with  this 
chemical  in  combating  insect-transmit¬ 
ted  diseases,  notably  typhus  fever  and 
malaria.  Questions  naturally  arise  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  using  DDT  for  the 
control  of  pests  of  agricultural  crops. 
Our  State.  Federal  and  private  research 
agencies  have  already  provided  some 
partial  answers  to  these  questions.  Very 
much  more  work  needs  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  full  information  on  its  uses  and 
limitations  will  be  determined.  For 
this  reason  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well 
that  supplies  of  DDT  probably  will  not 
be  available  for  civilian  use  in  1945. 
Our  total  production,  except  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  supply  earmarked  for  use  by 
agricultural  and  other  research  workers, 
is  scheduled  for  use  this  year  on  our 
far-flung  battle  fronts. 

The  full  technical  name  of  DDT  is 
2,2  bis  (p-chlorophenol)  1,  1,  1-trichlor- 
oethane.  It  is  a  whitish  powder  and 
has  a  faint,  rather  pleasant  odor.  It 
may  be  applied  either  in  the  form  of  a 
spray  or  a  dust.  As  a  spray  it  would  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  or  more 
of  the  ac^al  chemical  in  100  gallons  of 
water.  Manufacturers  will  not  offer 
growers  the  pure  chemical  as  a  spray 
stock,  since  in  this  State  it  has  certain 
undesirable  physical  properties,  but  a 
product  in  which  fillers  and  wetting 
agents  have  been  incorporated.  Dusts 
will  range  in  DDT  strength  from  about 
5  per  cent  downward.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  an  accurate  estimate  now  of  the 
price  growers  will  have  to  pay  for  DDT 
when  supplies  become  available.  The 
price,  considering  the  amount  used,  will 
not  be  prohibitive  or  out  of  line  with 
that  paid  for  other  insecticides  cur¬ 
rently  used. 

The  prospects  for  DDT  in  combating 
fruit  pests  are  most  interesting.  It  will 
be  no  cure-all.  However,  it  seems 
clearly  better  than  anything  now  used 
for  codling  moth,  our  most  destructive 
apple  pest.  If  it  should  provide  effective 
control  of  this  pest  and  show  little  or 
no  value  for  any  other,  DDT  would  still 
be  a  highly  valuable  discovery.  But  it 
has  also  shown  high  toxicity  to  other 
important  fruit  pests.  It  will  kill  Jap¬ 
anese  beetle  adults,  whereas,  current 
remedies  are  based  only  on  repelling 
the  beetle.  The  grape  leafhopper  and 
other  leafhoppers  are  highly  susceptible 
to  DDT  and  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  with  it  against  Oriental  fruit 
moth  in  quinces.  Small-scale  tests  have 
also  given  promising  results  in  the  case 
of  apple  red  bug,  pear  thrips,  grape 
berry  moth,  fruit  tree  leafroller,  apple 
maggot,  and  cherry  maggot.  The  evi¬ 
dence  on  these  last,  especially  the  last 
two,  is  somewhat  inconclusive  at  pres¬ 
ent.  In  general,  DDT  seems  to  be  safe 
to  use  on  fruit  trees;  that  is,  there  are 
only  a  few  reports  of  any  harm  being 
done  to  the  leaves  or  fruit,  and  these 
have  been  minor. 

So  much  for  the  positive  side  of  the 
picture.  On  the  negative  side,  DDT 
has  shown  little  or  no  value  for  plum 
curculio,  European  red  mite  and  other 
species  of  mites,  possibly  with  rosy  ap¬ 
ple  aphid  and  other  fruit  aphids  and 
pear  psylla.  Future  work  will  doubtless 
reveal  other  resistant  forms. 

The  quality  that  has  attracted  so 
much  favorable  attention  to  DDT,  name¬ 
ly,  its  high  potency  to  insects,  may  prove 
to  be  its  greatest  drawback,  because  we 
have  beneficial  as  well  as  harmful  spe¬ 
cies  of  insects.  Insecticides  do  not  limit 
their  killing  to  the  harmful  forms,  and 
DDT  may  be  among  the  worst  offend¬ 
ers  in  this  respect.  DDT  is  toxic  to 
honey  bees  and  other  insect  pollenizers, 
and  also  to  many  kinds  of  parasitic  and 
predaceous  enemies  of  our  crop  pests. 
Entomologists  are  concerned  about  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  wholesale 
killing  off  of  these  beneficial  forms, 
should  DDT  be  used  widely,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  used  somewhat  indiscriminately. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  behavior  of 
various  species  of  mites  where  DDT  is 
applied.  Research  workers  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  noted  an 
abnormal  increase  in  mite  population 
and  damage  in  DDT-^rayed  trees  com¬ 
pared  with  untreated  or  standard- 
sprayed  trees.  This  situation  seems  to 
be  caused  in  part  by  a  destruction  of 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  mite,  but 
some  investigators  suggest  that  the 
chemical  is  providing  some  direct  or 
indirect  stimulus  to  the  pest.  A  way 
around  the  difficulty  probably  will  be 
found,  such  as  through  the  addition  of 
some  other  chemical  to  the  spray  mix¬ 
ture,  but  the  basic  point  remains.  The 
control  of  crop  pests  with  chemicals  is 
not  a  simple  operation.  We  must  watch 
in  attempting  to  solve  one  problem  that 
our  cure  doesn’t  create  new  and  even 
more  difficult  problems. 

Another  subject  that  must  be  clari¬ 
fied  before  DDT  can  be  advised  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  crops  is  the  possi¬ 
ble  health  hazards  involved.  Fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  especially  interested,  for  insec¬ 
ticides  are  commonly  applied  to  the 
trees  while  they  are  in  fruit;  so  this 
could  mean  that  a  DDT  residue  might 
be  present  on  the  fruit  at  harvest.  In¬ 
tensive  research  has  been  done  on  the 
toxicity  of  DDT  to  various  animals  and 
to  man  by  toxicologists  and  public 
health  scientists.  In  general,  they  find 
that  this  chemical  is  not  more  toxic  to 
humans  than  insecticides  currently  used. 
Their  findings  lead  to  the  assumption 


PLAN  TO  own  A 


Don’t  be 

'satisfied  with  less! 

Each  year  more  farmers  buy  papec 
Cutters  than  any  other  make.  They  insist 
on  Papec  reliability,  operating  economy, 
time-and-Iabor-saving  features ! 


HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 
'  HAY  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
SILAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


Plan  to  own  a  Papec.  Demand  for  1945 
Papecs  will  exceed  our  output,  but  your 
Papec  dealer  may  be  able  to  supply  you. 
If  he  can’t,  order  repairs  for  your  old 
machine  and  try  to  make  it  do  until  he  can 
deliver  a  new  Papec.  Also  write  us  for 
literature  on  any  of  the  Papec  equipment 
listed  below  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Papec  Machine  Co., 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  "Havahart’* 
traps  beat  snap  trapa'aU  hollow  for  farm 
ana  estate  use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose 
a  toe  in  these  traps  ana  it’s  easy  to  return 
the  neighbor’s  cat  or  turn  your  own  loose 
unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  ex¬ 
cept  it  opens  at  .both  ends  so  the  animals 
can  see  all  the  way  through  and  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken 
coop  will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

>  Send  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 
ALICOCK  MFC.  CO.,  22  WATER  ST.,  OSSINING,  N.Y. 
Dealers  Wanted 


man  unloads  hay  f^ter, 
easier,  with  the  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 
Replaces  team  at  the  bam.  Saves  driver’s 
time.  A  2-H.  P.  motor  or  tractor  pulley 
lifts  up  to  H  ton  40  ft.  per  min. 

TO  UFT 

APPLES,  POTATOES, 
ICE,  FEED,  BALES... 

operate  elevator,  pull 
stumps,  drive  iwsts. 
Limited  production  — 
order  now.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  for 
information. 

BENNEH-IRELANO 

315  Boyd  St.. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


HOUSEHOLD  SHEARS  SHARPENED 

SEND  50  CENTS  WITH  EACH  SHEAR. 

T.  R.  TEEMLEY . RIPLEY,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  pure  SKUNKS  OIL, 

DAVID  DANIEL,  HOOSICK 


poet  paid;  pint,  $1.25. 
FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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If  s  the  know-how  that  counts 


that  when  supplies  of  DDT  are  available 
for  civilian  needs,  its  use  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  on  many  agricultural  crops. 

,  There  may  be  some  restrictions  on  the 

spraying  or  dusting  with  the  chemical 
near  harvest  on  fruits  and  certain  veg¬ 
etable  crops.  No  definite  rulings  such 
as  a  “DDT  residue  tolerance”  have  been 
announced  at  this  writing. 

Perhaps  too  much  space  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  limitations  of  DDT.  If  so, 
'  then,  this  may  serve  as  an  antidote  for 
the  sensational  statements  that  have  ap- 
!  peared  elsewhere  which  in  some  in¬ 

stances  may  have  overemphasized  the 
positive  side  of  the  case,  DDT  repre- 
*  sents  a  great  discovery.  It  represents 

as  great  a  discovery  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
secticides  as  the  sulfa  drugs  and  pen¬ 
icillin  in  the  field  of  medicine.  None 
of  these  are  cure-alls,  and  we  shouldn’t 
expect  them  to  be.  DDT  seems  certain 
to  offer  fruit  growers  a  more  effective 
weapon  than  we  have  had  heretofore 
I  '  to  combat  such  important  pests  as  the 

1  ,  codling  moth.  But  we  shall  probably 

continue  to  need  lead  arsenate,  petro- 
,  leum  oils,  dinitro  preparations,  nicotine, 

,  etc.,  for  certain  purposes,  although 
DDT  might  well  reduce  the  usage  of 
'  some  of  these  older  insecticides.  No 
'  one  can  foresee  now  how  serious  the 
high  toxicity  of  DDT  to  certain  benefi¬ 
cial  insects  may  be  in  creating  new 
problems.  Where  this  takes  place,  we 
shall  simply  have  to  decide  whether  tl^e 
advantages  obtained  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  outweigh  sufficiently  the  disad¬ 
vantages.  P,  J.  Chapman 

j  - 

i  Investments  in  Horticulture 

(Continued  from  page  122.) 

cellars  over  winter'  and  others  do  not? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  plants  off 
to  a  good  start?  When  the  fundamentals 
of  these  problems  are  worked  out,  the 
rewards  will  be  substantial. 

More  recently,  some  extraordinary 
responses  have  been  secured  in  pre- 
.  venting  pre-harvest  drop  of  fruit 
,  through  the  use  of  so-called  chemical 
!  “growth  regulators.”  Some  of  these 
substances,  and  they  appear  to  be  nu¬ 
merous,  are  producing  additional  amaz¬ 
ing  responses.  Apple  blossoms  have 
been  thinned  in  spring  with  .003  per 
cent  of  naphthalene  acetic  acid,  perhaps 
,  more  advantageously  than  with  the 
I  i  more  toxic  Elgetol.  'Tomato  plants  have 

,  been  made  to  set  fruit  by  applications 
t  of  minute  quantities  carried  in  gas.  The 
!  ripening  of  fruits  has  been  speeded  by 
I  some  of  them  and  retarded  by  others, 
i  The  formation  of  apple  blossoms  buds 
I  for  next  year’s  crop  has  been  retarded 
I  with  .03  per  cent  naphthalene  acetic 
[  acid.  Weeds  have  been  stimulated  to 
I  grow  themselves  to  death  with  1000 
I  parts  per  million  of  2-4  dichlorophe- 
!  noxy-acetic  acid.  Cuttings  have  been 
made  to  root  more  readily  with  indole 
butyric  acid.  Many  possibilities  remain 
to  be  studied,  and  when  the  funda¬ 
mentals  are  worked  out,  the  horticul¬ 
tural  engineer  will  have  some  valuable 
new  tools  at  his  disposal. 

As  for  insect  and  disease  control,  the 
days  solely  of  lime-sulfur,  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  are  past. 
Now  come  the  new  organic  insecticides 
and  fungicides.  PDB  for  peach  borer 
control  was  an  important  step.  Elgetol 
and  the  di-nitro  compounds  have  proved 
very  .  effective.  Puratized  and  Isothan 
Q  15  have  suggested  promise  in  control 
of  apple  scab.  New  organic  compounds 
are  literally  fiooding  the  test  labora- 
I  tories  of  the  country.  The  biological 
j  control  of  insects  by  means  of  parasites 
as  the  Oriental  fruit  moth,  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  Methyl  bromide  gas  has 
proved  an  effective  rodent  control  in 
cold  storages.  But  for  every  fact  now 
known  and  every  new  compound  tried, 
a  hundred  await  solution  or  demand 
attention. 

Why  apply  these  materials  in  water? 
Why  cart  around  500  gallons  of  water 
to  apply  a  few  pounds  of  active  ingre¬ 
dient?  It  is  the  time-honored  way,  but 
why  must  it  continue?  DDT  has  been 
applied  in  a  gas  and  in  a  dust  very  ef¬ 
fectively.  Weeds  have  been  killed  with 
2-4-D  applied  in  a  gas  from  a  one- 
pound  cylinder.  Apples  have  been  held 
to  the  tree  in  fall  by  application  from 
a  one-pound  cylinder  of  growth  regu¬ 
lators  dissolved  in  a  liquefied  gas.  The 
future  is  challenging  and  promising. 

So  much  for  a  hurried  glance  at 
knowledge  as  an  investment  in  horti¬ 
culture.  Too  little  room  is  left  for  the 
equally  important  topic  of  organization. 
Fortunately,  this  road,  too,  is  charted. 
The  Apple  Institute,  the  State  Hosti- 
cultural  societies,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  of  similar  nature  are  proved.  They 
require  and  merit  the  support  of  every 
one  in  his  respective  industry.  So  long 
as  they  are  grower-controlled  and 
grower-operated,  they  are  fundamental¬ 
ly  sound;  the  danger  lies  when  through 
carelessness  they  are  allowed  to  be  ope¬ 
rated  and  controlled  by  others.  'The 
price  for  sound  operation  and  grower 
control  is  vigilance  and  industry,  and 
the  horticultural  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tion  have  been  found  not  lacking  in 
either.  The  motto  “We  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves”  is  still  good. 

Knowledge  and  organization  are  two 
sound  investments  for  horticulture,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  “neither  moth  nor 
rust  corrupt,”  stored  “where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal.” 


TO  COMMEMORATE  the  50th  anniversary  of  V-C 
Fertilizers,  the  esteemed  wife  of  one  of  our  long¬ 
time  V-C  customers  recently  sent  us  the  finest 
birthday  cake  we  ever  received.  From  its  creamy, 
snow-white  icing  down  to  its  last  cnimb  of  light, 
fluffy,  fine-textxired  goodness,  this  cake  was  a 
masterpiece. 

As  we  enjoyed  each  delicious  slice,  the  thought 
occurred  to  us  that — in  making  a  better  cake,  grow¬ 
ing  a  better  crop,  or  manufacturing  a  better  fertil¬ 
izer — it’s  the  know-how  that  counts!  ^ 

Give  two  people  or  two  companies  similar  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment,  the  same  recipe  or  formula  and 
equally-good  ingredients — one  will  develop  a  qual¬ 
ity  product,  while  the  other  produces  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  result. 

When  it  comes  to  manufacturing  better  fertil¬ 
izers,  V-C  has  the  know-how.  Over  a  period  of  half 
a  century,  V-C  Factory  Experts  have  formulated 
many  milhons  of  tons  of  fertilizers,  using  every 
type  of  plantfood  necessary  to  manufacture  V-C 
Fertilizers  for  every  crop  on  every  soil. 

As  a  leading  producer  of  plantfood,  and  as  one  of 
the  largest  purchasers  of  plantfood  materials,  the 
V-C  organization  is  m  a  position  to  know  about  and 
obtain  the  best  available  fertilizer  ingredients. 

V-C  Chemists,  working  in  modern  laboratories, 
ehminate  all  guess-work  from  V-C  manufacturing 
methods.  Ingredients  and  mixtures  are  constantly 
tested  to  msure  the  plantfood  content  and  crop- 


producing  power  of  V-C  Fertilizers.  V-C  Agronomists 
use  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service 
recommendations,  practical  farm  experience,  and 
their  own  scientific  research,  to  assist  your  V-C 
Agent  in  supplying  you  with  V-C  Fertilizers 
especially-design^  to  help  your  farm  pay  you  more. 

During  the  last  50  years,  V-C  Fertilizers  have 
brought  more  and  more  crop-producing  power  to 
the  farms  of  increasing  thousands  of  V-C  custom¬ 
ers.  Today  V-C  Fertilizers  are  helping  to  grow 
Victory  Crops.  Tomorrow,  when  Victory  is  won, 
V-C  know-how  will  continue  to  provide  a  better  and 
better  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every  crop  on  every  soil 
on  every  farm. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  Baltimore,  Md.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Tomato,  Onion,  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper  Plants. 
Special  prices  if  booked  now.  We 
use  Certified  (treated)  seeds,  and 
grow  our  plants  in  rows  and  culti¬ 
vate  them.  Truck  loads  and  Car  lots 
our  specialty.  Our  30  years  experi¬ 
ence  is  at  your  service.  Write  or 
Wire  for  special  contract  prices. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO. 

Franklin  Virginia 


smspjtmp 

healthy  trees.  4  to  8  in.,  sent  ^  3  *1 

postpaid— DroDer  nlantincr  fim^k _ ka 


*  .yi.-uiu  uudiLiiy  trees,  3  to  8  in.,  sent 
postpaid— proper  planting  time— 50  for  $£ 
Free  «»  trees,  ornamentals 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


1945  SEED  CATALOG  NOW  READY 

A  garden  book  that  should  be  in  every 
home  where  seed  is  used.  Honest  descrip¬ 
tions,  helpful  suggestions,  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions.  Tested  Seed  of  varieties  that 
you  can  depend  on  to  produce  a 
full  crop  at  harvest  time.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  our  1945 
catalogue. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Box  15,  Hall,  Ontario  Co., 

New  York 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flowering 
vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Seed  Corn  Headquarters 

IVcnty-five  different  kinds  of  Hybrids  and  Open  Pol¬ 
linated  varieties  for  Knsilage  and  husking.  Write 
new  business  offlee  for  prices. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  Meade  Avenue  Hanover.  Pennsylvania 


When  you  write  advertisers  r 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  yc 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  dec 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Making  Shells  for  ^^Long  Tom^’ 


our  seventh  war  assignment 


Helping  to  keep  the  *’Long  Toms”  firing  is 
a  rugged  job  .  .  .  well  in  the  tradition  of 
Pontiac’s  other  war  assignments.  Shells  for  these 
huge  155  millimeter  rifles — called  one  of  the  war’s 
most  effective  weapons — must  meet  exacting  toler¬ 
ances  of  size,  weight  and  balance.  And  -’Long  Tom” 
has  a  tremendous  appetite,  too. 


As  often  as  once  a  minute,  ’’Long  Tom”  hurls  high- 
explosive  or  armor-piercing  shells — shells  that  can 
reach  out  fourteen  miles  to  reduce  enemy  bastions  to 


rubble.  And  vast  quantities  of  them  come  from 
Pontiac  .  .  .  where,  in  a  plant  devoted  completely 
to  the  manufacture  of  these  urgently  needed  pro¬ 
jectiles,  Pontiac  men  and  women,  in  a  recent 
month,  topped  contract  schedules  by  more  than  200%! 

Production  of  1 5  5  millimeter  shells  at  Pontiac  is  an 
assignment  welcomed  both  because  of  its  national 
urgency  and  manufacturing  challenge.  Thus,  with 
vital  ammunition,  too,  Pontiac  strives  to  keep  the 
faith  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  fighting  forces. 


Every  Sunday  Afternoon  .  .  .  GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR— NBC  Network 


PONTIAC  MOTOR 


DIVISION  .  .  .  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


PONTIAC  PRODUCTION 
FOR  WAR  INCLUDES: 


Oertikoo  20-inm. 
Aod-AircnTt  Caoooa 


AIrcrttt  Toi^dov* 
for  the  Nnr 


40-min. 

Auiomtdc  Field  Goo* 


Diesel  Eocioa 
Parts 


Axles  for 
M-24  Tanks 


Enclne  Pans 
for  Army  Trucks 


Shells 
for  the  Army 


for  TEAT  CANAL 
INFLAMMATIONS! 

The  Gambine  Injection  15  to  20 

Ointment  tube  allows 
you  to  place  this  special 
liiricating  ointment  dir 
redly  in  the  teat  canal. 

'if  No  prolonged  stretching 
of  the  sphincter  muscle! 

'if  No  danger  ol  mechanical 
irritation  or  injury  to  deli¬ 
cate  lining  membranes! 
lif  Definite  germicidal  and 
fungicidal  value! 
lif  Apply  little  or  much,  as 
in^vidual  coses  require! 

Order  severol  tubes  from  your  dealer 
day.  or  write  Gambine  Co.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. _ 


GAMBINE 

INJECTION  OINTMENT 


THORNLESS  BOYSENBERRIES 

A  tremendous  bearer  of  almost  seedless  berries,  up 
to  2  inches  long.  Write  for  FREE  CATAIXIO. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Plan  Your  Future  Security  Today 


Shortages  of  materials  and  manpower  limit  the 
production  of  silos  in  1945.  Demand  for  Craine 
Silos  continues  to  exceed  supply.  Many  dairy-’ 
men  prefer  a  dependable  Craine  because  they 
know  these  high-quality,  trouble-free  silos  are  a 
secure  investment  for  the  future.  They  give  years 
of  extra  service.  Because  Craine  makes  all  popu¬ 
lar  types  of  silos,  their  broader  sources  of  supply 
give  you  a  better  chance  to  get  a  silo  to  meet  your 
particular  needs.  Plan  your  future  security  today. 
A  post  card  will  bring  you  full  information^  ' 

CRAINE,  INC.  315  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


March  3,  1945 

Spring  in  California 

Spring  has  come  to  our  Monrovia 
foothills,  and  the  California  slopes  are 
covered  with  greens  in  varying  shades. 

We  made  a  trip  to  nearby  Ontario 
early  in  February  for  a  nursery  orange 
tree,  some  rose  bushes,  strawberry 
plants  and  pyracantha:  the  latter  is  an 
ornamental  shrub  having  large  clusters 
of  red  berries,  beautiful  at  Christmas 
time.  We  had  had  two  or  three  days  of 
rain,  and  along  the  road  the  orange  and 
lemon  groves  looked  lovely  with  their 
glossy  dark  green  leaves  and  the  fruit, 
golden  and  yellow.  In  the  background, 
rose  the  imposing  mountains,  the  high 
peaks  covered  with  snow,  the  lower 
hills  with  verdure. 

We  drove  through  Claremont  and  Up¬ 
land.  Ontario  is  just  over  the  line  from 
Upland,  and  you  do  not  know  where 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  Ontario 
has  a  wide  boulevard,  with  the  center 
planted  to  bent  grass,  such  as  is  used 
on  golf  courses.  It  was  gloriously 
green,  and  pepper  trees  grow  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of-4his  avenue.  Before  the 
war,  an  all-State  picnic  was  held  here, 
with  every  State  in  the  Union  repre¬ 
sented;  you  saw  people  from  your  home 
State  you  never  would  see  at  any  other 
time  of  year. 

We  found  our  nursery  and  got  our 
tree  and  plants,  then  later  went  down 
to  a  place  where  I  had  once  seen  good 
antiques.  But  the  antiques  had  disap¬ 
peared  with  the  little  old  lady  who  died 
shortly  after  I  was  there  three  years 
before.  F.  T. 


How  to  Make  Compost  Pile 

It  is  recommended  that  a  compost 
pile  be  started  as  a  rectangle  four  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  desired,  depending 
upon  amount  of  material  to  be  compost¬ 
ed.  Make  layer  of  leaves  and  grass  clip¬ 
pings  (mixed  with  moderate  amounts  of 
kitchen  garbage  if  desired)  about  eight 
inches  thick  when  well  packed  down. 
For  each  six  feet  of  length  of  pile, 
sprinkle  this  over  with  a  composting 
formula  of  the  following  materials: 
Two  pounds  of  sulfate  of  ammonia,  3 
pounds  of  limestone,  2  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  1  pound  of  niuriate  of 
potash.  (A  mixture  of  3  pounds  of 
limestone  and  5  pounds  of  a  lawn  top 
dressing  type  of  complete  fertilizer, 
such  as  8-6-6  or  a  10-6-4,  may  be  used 
instead.)  Then  pile  over  with  a  one- 
inch  layer  of  loam.  Soak  thoroughly 
with  water.  Repeat  with  successive  lay¬ 
ers  of;  Leaves,  grass  clippings  or  other 
suitable  material,  composting  formula, 
soil  and  water,  until  the  pile  is  about 
five  feet  high.  Make  the  top  nearly 
level,  with  a  slight  slope  toward  the 
middle  of  the  pile.  During  prolonged 
dry  periods,  water  thoroughly.  At  the 
end  of  from  six  to  eight  months,  the 
pile  should  be  cut  down  with  a  shovel 
and  replied.  After  a  month  or  so,  it 
should  be  sufficiently  decomposed  to 
pass  a  coarse  screen,  and  is  then  ready 
for  use.  For  top  dressing  lawns,  use  it 
at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  yard  per  2000 
square  feet.  For  building  new  lawns, 
larger  amounts  may  be  used  if  needed. 


Time  to  Plant  Vegetables 

With  all  vegetables  much  depends 
upon  the  time  they  are  planted. 
Nearly  all  have  the  best  quality  when 
picked  and  used  fresh  from  the  gar¬ 
den.  Vegetables  can  be  classified  into 
four  general  groups  based  upon  the 
proper  time  to  plant  them. 

Early.  Early  &  late.  Intermediate.  Late. 

Farsnips  Beets  Beans  Cucumbers 

Spinach  Broccoli  plants  Potatoes  Egg  plant 

Peas  Cabbage  plants  Sweet  corn  Lima  beans 

Radish  Carrots  Summer  squash  Melons 

Onion  setsCauliliower  Peppers 

plants  Sweet  potatoes 

Celery  plants  Tomatoes 

Wintersquash 


The  Macoun,  one  of  the  McIntosh  group, 
is  a  high  quality  apple.  This  tree  has 
made  a  good  yield  at  six  years  of  age 
in  A.  N.  Goodnow’s  orchard,  in  Rutland 
County,  Vermont. 
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Trends  in  Small  Fruits 


Small  fruit  breeding  is  not  the  hit- 
or-  miss  sowing  of  seeds  of  the  best 
varieties  as  has  often  been  done  in 
the  past.  The  breeders  have  definite 
objectives  in  mind,  and  the  work  is 
planned  for  two  or  three,  or  even 
more  generations  ahead.  In  general, 
the  elimination  of  serious  faults  that 
constitute  hazards  in  production,  and  the 
accentuation  of  characteristics  pleasing 
to  the  consumer,  are  the  chief  objectives 
today. 

Diseases  have  always  taken  a  heavy 
toll  in  fruit  growing,  and  breeders  are 
seeking  to  reduce  these  losses  by  de¬ 
veloping  varieties  resistant  to  the  more 
serious  diseases.  Mosaic  of  raspberries 
has  been  serious  ever  since  raspberries 
were  grown  commercially  and  before 
the  days  of  inspection  and  resistant  va¬ 
rieties,  plantings  were  short-lived  and 
often  unprofitable.  Several  resistant  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  introduced  in  recent 
years.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  resistance  to  leaf  spot  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  a  good  variety,  and  an  Oriental 
bramble  species  is  furnishing  the  resis¬ 
tance.  Large  size  of  berry,  firmness, 
and  the  Cuthbert  flavor  that  is  essential 
to  a  high  quality  frozen  product  are 
other  objectives. 

Strawberry  breeders  have  already  in¬ 
troduced  varieties  resistant  to  the  Red 
Stele  root-rot  disease.  With  the  great 
increase  of  interest  in  quick  freezing, 
varieties  that  make  a  superior  frozen 
product  are  now  being  developed.  Ship¬ 
ping  quality  cornbined  with  high  dessert 
quality  is  being  sought  to  increase  the 
consumers’  interest  in  a  very  pleasant 
way  of  absorbing  vitamin  C. 

Strawberry  varieties  are  mostly 
rather  local  in  their  adaptation  and  va¬ 
rieties  are  being  developed  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  that  are  adapted  to  the 
special  local  conditions  where  they  are 
to  be  grown.  In  the  North,  the  most 
recent  candidates  for  favor  are  a  series 
of  varieties  from  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Sparkle  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  the  recent  varieties  for 
the  latitude  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  It  is  a  high  quality  berry  with 
much  of  the  Fairfax  flavor.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  firm,  fairly  attractive  in  color 
medium  to  large  in  size  and  ripen  about 
a  week  later  than  Howard  (Premier) . 
Under  some  conditions  they  are  not  as 
large  as  is  desirable,  but  this  is  not  a 
serious  fault.  The  plants  are  unusually 
vigorous  and  crop  well.  The  originator 
describes  it  as  very  resistant  to  Red 
Stele.  Julymorn  from  the  same  station 
is  one  of  the  best  for  quick  freezing.  The 
berries  are  very  large,  rather  irregular 
and  furrowed,  vejy  firm,  dark  red,  tart 
and  of  good  quality.  On  a  fertile  soil 
well  supplied  with  moisture,  heavy 
crops  are  produced.  Two  other  New 
Jersey  varieties  are  Crimson  Glow,  a 
high  quality  variety  for  home  use,  and 
Redwing,  a  late  ripening  sort. 

In  the  latitude  of  Maryland,  Temple 
is  a  new  Red  Stele  resistant  variety 
worthy  of  test.  For  the  same  area.  Mid¬ 
land  and  Fairpeake  are  high  quality  va¬ 
rieties.  Maytime  is  an  extra  early  sort, 
good  in  Maryland,  but  less  promising 
in  New  York.  Farther  south,  MaSsey 
in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  Beauty 
and  Tennessee  Shipper  in  Tennessee 
are  new  and  worth  trying.  On  the  Gulf 
Coast,  two  varieties  from  the  Louisiana 
station,  Klonmore  and  Konvoy,  should 
be  tried;  the  former  to  replace  Klon¬ 
dike,  the  latter  for  quick  freezing.  The 
Minnesota  station  has  recently  intro¬ 
duced  Burgundy,  an  imperfectly  flavored 
variety  that  must  be  planted  with  an¬ 
other  to  pollinate  it.  It  is  satisfactory 
for  freezing.  Redstar,  one  of  the  latest, 
is  firm  and  of  good  quality,  but  unpro¬ 
ductive  in  New  York.  Starbright  is 
very  firm  and  attractive,  but  also  un¬ 
productive  in  New  York.  Most  of  the 
USDA  varieties  succeed  better  south 
of  New  York  State. 

Raspberry  breeders  have  made  good 
use  of  Lloyd  George,  the  leading  Eng-  ! 
lish  variety,  and  most  of  the  newer  va-  i 
rities  are  seedlings  of  that  variety.  Of 
these  varieties,  Taylor,  ■  Indian  Summer 
and  Marcy  have  been  tested  and  their 
merits  and  faults  are  known  to  New 
York  State  raspberry  growers.  Milton 
is  much  more  recent  and,  as  observed 
by  the  writer,  is  superior  to  the  others. 
The  plants  escape  mosiac  and  bear 
heavy  crops  of  large,  firm,  bright  red 
berries  superior  to  Latham  and  New¬ 
burgh  in  quality.  Rideau  has  shown 
more  merit  at  Geneva  than  the  other 
Canadian  sorts  and  is  worth  trying  for  its 
earliness.  Washington  has  much  of  the 
Cuthbert  quality,  but  at  Geneva  is  less 
productive  than  other  sorts.  Home  gar¬ 
deners  and  others  who  appreciate  high 
quality  in  raspberries  should  try  Wash¬ 
ington.  Willamette  has  fruited  only 
once  at  Geneva,  but  the  berries  are 
very  large  and  firm.  The  berries  are 
somewhat  hidden  in  the  foliage.  Ten¬ 
nessee  Autumn  originated  in  Tennessee, 
to  which  region  it  is  adapted.  Northern 
varieties  fail  as  they  are  taken  South, 
and  Southern  areas  must  breed  vari¬ 
eties  adapted  to  their  long,  hot  summers. 

The  most  recent  new  blueberry  vari¬ 
eties  are  Atlantic.  Burlington  and  Pem¬ 
berton,  all  from  the  breeding  work  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Atlantic  and  Pemberton  have 
unusually  large  berries,  while  Burling¬ 
ton  is  very  late.  Pemberton  is  very 
vigorous  and  of  high  quality,  but  the 
scar  tears  a  little  when  picked,  a  char¬ 
acteristic  which  reduces  its  keeping 
quality.  For  home  use  it  is  one  of  the 
best.  G.  L.  Slate. 


QefO  Leroy  Scott,  RD  ^1,  Chestertown,  Md.,  reports  a  yield 
of  over  60  bus.  to  the  acre  from  his  1944  corn  crop  of  60  acres, 
fertilized  with  Royster’s.  *'I  have  used  Royster’s  along¬ 
side  other  makes,”  says  Mr.  Scott,  "but  none  equal 
Royster’s  for  its  fine  drilling  condition  and  crop- 
producing  qualities.” 


(below)  Nice  going,  Mr  McGunnigle?  In  1944  Edmund 
McGunnigle,  Avoca,  N.  Y.,  averaged  350  bus.  potatoes  per 
acre  from  220  acres  planted  to  this  crop  and  fertilized  with 
Royster’s.  "Royster’s  is  really  a  fine  fertilizer,”  says 
Mr.  McGunnigle.  "It’s  mechanical  condition  is  per¬ 
fect — it  runs  so  evenly  in  the  planter.” 


How  to  Grow  Bigger,  Better  Crops-  4 

Use  Royster’s 
d-'Plant^Food  Fertilizers 


What  Is  The 
6 -Course  Meal 
For  Crops? 

Experiment  Station  records 
prove  that  all  crops  need  large 
amounts  of  calcium,  sulphur 
and  magnesium  for  healthy 
growth.  Many  soils  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  these  three  plant  foods. 
Your  fertilizer  should  supply 
them.  And  you  should  know 
how  much  of  each  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  provides — just  as  you 
know  how  much  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  pjotash 
you  get.  Royster  chemically 
controls  and  guarantees  all  six. 


Buy  Early 
and 

Buy  Bonds 


This  season  every  acre  on  your  farm  must  produce  more — and 
that’s  where  Royster’s  makes  a  world  of  difference.  Royster 
fertilizers  guarantee  the  six  plant  foods  your  soil  needs  to  produce 
healthy  growth. 

That’  s  one  source  of  Royster’s  EXTRA  crop-producing  power. 
Plants  fed  with  Royster’s  get  a  full  six-course  meal — ample 
amounts  of  calcium,  sulphur  and  magnesium  as  well  as  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

This — coupled  with  more  even  drilling  due  to  Royster’s  better 
mixing,  grinding  and  aging — results  in  bigger,  better  crops  for 
you — at  no  extra  cost. 

Make  sure  you  feed  your  crops  ALL  the  plant  foods  they  need. 
Follow  your  State  Experiment  Station’s  recommendation  of 
pound s-per-acre  and  grade.  And  when  you  buy  from  your  dealer, 
be  sure  to  get  the  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  made,  cured,  aged  and 
field-tested  by  the  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 


For  Bigger  Yields,  Use 


Field  Tested  Fertilizers 
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'Know  w/tere  / can  finct  a  mechanic,  sonntf?^' 


90^  the  driver  who  didn’t 

know  how  to  tighten  a  slipping  fan  belt  or  clean  a 
dirty  spark  plug  often  found  that  reliable  automobile 
service  was  far  too  distant  for  comfort.  Automobile 
dealers  were  few  and  far  between.  And  the  service 
they  offered  for  preventing  roadside  breakdowns,  was 
as  old-fashioned  as  the  cars  themselves.  Oldsmobile 
was  then  in  its  thirteenth  year,  and  Oldsmobile  cars 
already  had  earned  an  enviable  reputation  for  reliability. 


Buy  Bonds  ...  to  Keep  ’em  Firing! 


WHEREVER  YOU  ARE,  JUST  LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SIGN  AND  KNOW  THAT  YOU’RE  GETTING  THE 
BEST  IN  WARTIME  “KEEP  ’EM  ROLLING’’  SERVICE 


It’s  no  trick  for  the  Oldsmobile  owner  of  today  to  locate  a  skilled  mechanic. 
Wherever  he  travels,  the  familiar,  circular  Oldsmobile  service  sign  is  his 
guide  to  "transportation  headquarters.’’  There  he  finds  a  staff  of  mechanics 
who  are  factory-trained  specialists  in  their  various  fields.  There  he  finds 
authorized  replacement  parts,  and  a  range  of  modern  accessories.  There, 
too,  he  finds  the  latest  in  service  equipment— all  the  tools  and  "gadgets’* 
and  specialized  machines  needed  for  everything  from  lubrication  to  wheel 
alignment,  from  a  minor  tune-up  to  a  major  overhaul  ...  If  your  wartime 
car  needs  attention,  why  not  find  out  about  Oldsmobile  Service  for  yourself! 


OLDSMOBILE  GENERAL  MOTORS 


AMERICA’S  OLDEST  MOTOR  CAR  MANUFACTURER 


The  Feed  of  Champions 

Champion  Beacon's  “GAME  LAD” 
and  Beacon's  LORELEI — are  proof  of 
the  results  of  Breeding  Plus  Feeding. 
With  the  qualities  of  championship  bred 
in — lifetime  feeding  of  BEACON  Dog 
Food  has  helped  to  keep  them  healthy — 
has  capitalized  on  careful  breeding.  All 
known  requirements  of  a  balanced  diet 
for  all  dogs  are  met  by  BEACON  DOG 
MEAL.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  research 
and  quality  control  that  distinguishes  the 
famous  BEACON  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds.  Your  BEACON  dealer  is  a  friend 
to  all  dogs— ask  him  about  this  superior 
all-around  diet  for  your  dog. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO..  INC. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


SMOOTH 


SHAPED 

for 

CORRECT 

HEALING 


FLEXIBLE  . . .  STERILE 


Smooth,  flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Teat  Dila¬ 
tors  are  shaped  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours, 
hold  tissues  correctly  during  healing.  They  will 
not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out.  CANNOT 
ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION  or  snag  tender  tis¬ 
sues.  Fluted  sides  carry 
in  healing  ointment  in 
which  packed.  60^  at 
stores  or  fromDairy 
Association  Co.,  Inc., 
Oept.S>0.  Lyndonville,Vt. 


BAG  BALM 
DILATORS 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  $110  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


j  Y  T  ''aiuame  jra 
c  ,  „  .  ,  *  ■  ■  Pacts  book  £ 

Seed  Catalog.  Contains  helpful  information  ov 
farmer  wants.  Before  you  order  your  1945  se 
send  for  this  valuablo  hook.  Write  to:  BOX  3 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  LANDISVILLE,  PENf 


RAPIDGRO  FERTILIZE 

TTie  flind  plant  food  for  better  fruits  an 
bigger  flowers.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOC 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N. 


DIP-TREAT  YOUR 
SEED  POTATOES 

with 

SEMESAN  BEL 

REG.  U.  S  PAT.  OFF. 

for 

more  profitable  yields 


Don’t  risk  losses  due  to 

seed-piece  decay,  seed- 
borne  scab,  and  rhizoc- 
tonia.  Quick,  easy  dip- 
treatment  with  SEMESAN 
BEL  saves  seed,  labor  and 
fertilizer;  Free  potato 
booklet. 

DU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO.  (Inc) 
Wilmington  98,  Delowora 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treatment  for  Every  Major  Crop 


OO’VTTESmS 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Ilirect  from  M.'inufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Strawberry  Culture 

In  growing  strawberries  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  prepare  the  land  one  year 
ahead,  clean  it  of  weeds  and  properly 
fertilize  the  soil.  Conserve  the  mois¬ 
ture  by  cultivation,  especially  if  it  is  in 
a  climate  where  rains  are  uncertain, 
and  provide  proper  drainage  whenever 
it  may  be  necessary. 

Select  a  field  well  elevated,  because 
it  IS  not  subject  to  late  frosts  in  spring, 
and  if  it  must  be  a  slope,  it  should  be  a 
very  mild  slope  to  avoid  washouts. 

The  bed  to  be  planted  should  be  well 
manured  in  the  fall  and  this  plowed  un¬ 
der.  Then  it  should  be  dragged  with  a 
spring-tooth  draw  or  disk  harrow  fre¬ 
quently  to  get  the .  surface  all  smooth. 
In  the  spring,  before  planting,  you  may 
need  only  to  disk  it  deep  and  then 
smooth  or  level  it  with  a  plank.  Then 
mark  the  field  for  planting.  Do  not 
make  the  rows  too  close  together,  as 
you  need  enough  vacant  space  for  straw 
when  you  remove  it  from  the  rows.  The 
rows  of  plants  will  spread  wide.  I 
plant  the  rows  4^4  feet  apart.  In  the 
rows  the  plants  should  be  set  either  18, 
24  or  30  inches  apart,  according  to  what 
variety  you  grow.  Keep  in  mind  that 
plants  in  rich  soil  make  more  runners 
than  in  poor  soil. 

Prepare  the  plants  for  planting  by  re¬ 
moving  from  them  all  dead  leaves  and 
leaf  stems,  as  there  might  be  in  them 
^me  fungus  and  perhaps  weed  seeds. 
Trim  th£  ends  of  roots  slightly  for  con¬ 
venience  in  planting  and  also  to  get 
more  roots,  which  are  important  for  the 
second  year’s  crop.  In  planting,  have 
the  roots  dipped  in  water  or  even  mud¬ 
died,  and  they  will  not  wilt  before  you 
water  them  after  setting  them  in  the 
ground.  Set  the  roots  vertically  down 
and  somewhat  spread  them  to  a  fan 
shape.  Then  firm  the  soil  to  the  roots, 
but  be  sure  they  are  set  neither  deeper 
nor  shallower  than  they  naturally  grow. 
Some  one  should  follow  the  planter 
with  water  and  water  them.  If  planted 
early  enough  when  the  soil  is  cool  and 
moisture  does  not  evaporate  rapidly,  no 
other  watering  may  be  needed.  The 
niore  moisture  they  get  at  the  time  of 
planting  and  also  soon  after  planting, 
the  quicker  they  recover  to  set  new  run¬ 
ners.  The  early  runners  will  make 
other  runners  the  same  year. 

Then  comes  cultivation  and  hoeing. 
The  soil  should  not  be  cultivated  close 
to  the  plants,  because  they  should  not 
be  disturbed.  Hoeing  should  be  done 
also  carefully,  so  the  roots  will  not  be 
cut.  Cultivation  should  be  frequent,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  weed  and 
weed  roots  on  which  worms  and  other 
pests  could  live,  and  so  that  all  possible 
moisture  would  be  consumed. 

All  fruit  stems  should  be  removed, 
as  they  take  up  the  strength  needed  to 
set  early  and  strong  runners.  In  the  fall, 
cover  the  rows  with  three  to  four 
inches  of  straw.  Be  sure  to  cover  them 
before  a  heavy  freeze.  That  might  not 
kill  them,  but  it  could  damage  them  so 
that  the  next  crop  would  be  reduced.  In 
spring,  uncover  them  before  they  start 
to  grow  under  the  mulch,  but  not  until 
the  danger  of  damaging  frost  is  over. 
Put  the  straw  between  the  rows,  leaving 
some  of  it  sin  the  plants  so  the  fruit 
will  be  clean.  It  also  prevents  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture.  After  the  crop 
IS  over,  mow  the  rows  of  strawberries 
and  rake  them  up  together  with  the 
straw  that  is  between  the  rows,  and  then 
cultivate.  Mowing  them  down  saves 
them  from  getting  leaf  spots  and  other 
fungus.  It  also  stops  them  from  setting 
runners,  and  less  thinning  is  necessary 
the  next  year. 

If  you  want  to  prolong  fruiting  of 
strawberry  plants,  uncover  part  of  them 
earlier  and  part  of  them  later.  Any 
soil  except  gumbo,  is  suitable  for 
strawberries,  but  in  slightly  sandy  soil, 
some  varieties  do  better.  Neutral  soils 
are  good.  On  a  southern  slope  they 
ripen  earlier  than  on  a  northern  slope, 
but  the  difference  is  not  too  great. 
Minnesota.  ‘  j.  p.  v. 


Donald  Sullivqn  of  Potsdam,  Saint 
Lawrence  County,  N.  won  national 
honors  as  the  champion  junior  vegetable 
grower  in  America  during  1944.  Junior 
farmer  gardens  will  he  needed  again 
this  year. 
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CRASH  LANDING!  Many  Army  and  Navy  air  bases  use  FMC 
Fog  Fire  Fighters.  Practice  scene  shown, with  dummy  pilot. 

OFFICIAL  NAVY  PHOTOS 


15  to  30  Secmdi- 
Pilot  Is  Hesci^ed ! 


EXTINGUISH  HOT  FIRES  WITHOUT  USUAL  WATER  DAMAGE 


fighting  technique.  Food  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration  developed  a  special  type  of  Fog 
Fire  Fighter  for  Army  and  Navy  use  in 
combatting  difficult  fires.  x4fter  the  war, 
city  and  rural  fire  fighting  units  all  over 
America  will  use  FMC  Fog  Fire  Fighters 
to  do  a  better  job  of  saving  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  . . .  one  more  way  in  which  FMC’s 
designing,  engineering  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  resourcefulness  will  seiv^e  the  nation. 


By  atomizing  plain  water  at  extreme  high 
pressure  (600  lbs.  at  the  nozzle!),  this  rev¬ 
olutionary  equipment  produces  a  dense, 
smothering  and  cooling  fog  that  quenches 
even  oil  and  gasoline  fires  with  miraculous 
speed,  and  with  minimum  water  damage. 

Because  of  this  equipment’s  phenome¬ 
nal  success  in  extinguishing  all  types  of 
fires,  use  of  high  pressure  fog  is  now  an 
accepted  part  of  the  most  up-to-date  fire 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

FMC  Fog  Fire  Fighters  are  mnde  by  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.  Division,  Lansing,  Michigan 
and  Bean-Cutler  Division,  San  Jose,  Califor'nia 


LAKELAND 
RIVERSIDE 
HOOPESTON 
LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  JOSE 


-VI®'®* 


other  FMC  Divisions  and  Typical  Products 


FLORIDA  DIVISION.PtoduCePack' 
ing  Equipment  .  .  .  Flavorseal 
Protection  and  other  processes. 
Dunedin  and  Lakeland,  Florida. 


TEXAS  DIVISION.  Produce  Pack¬ 
ing  Equipment,  Flavorseal  Pro¬ 
tective  Process  and  Canning 
Machinery.  Harlingen,  Texas.^ 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  DIVI¬ 
SION...  A  complete  line  of  ma-, 
chinery  for  canning  foods._Saa  j 
Jose,  California.  T 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  A  CHEMICAL 
CO.,  INC.  DIVISION.  Insecticides. 
Middleport,N.  Y.  Jacksonville. 
Florida:  Burlington,  Ont.,  Can. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIV.  A  full  line 
of  equipment  for  nearly  every 
packing  operation  on  many 
types  of  foods.  Hoopeston,  IlL 


RIVERSIDE  DIVISION.  Protective 
Processes,  Automatic  Box  Mak¬ 
ing  Machines  &  Produce  Pack¬ 
ing  Equipment.  Riverside,  Cal. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO.  DIV.  AND 
BEAN-cuTLER  DIV. . . .  olso  make 
Bean  Orchard  &  Crop  Sprayers. 
Lansing,  Mich. ;  San  Jose,  Calif. 


PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION... Tur- 

bine,Hi-Lift,Hydro-Foil  pumps 
for  all  purposes  Fresno  &  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Canton,  Ohio. 


BUY  WAR  BONOS  TO  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR  ...  TO  , PREVENT  DICTATORSHIP  FROM  INVADING  DOR  SHORES ...  TO  KEEP  SAFE  OUR  CONSTITUTIONAL  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  OUR  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  INTACT 
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'Weapons  for 
the  Farm  Front 


ONE  GALLON 

KRESO  DIP 


When  tne  farm  front  calls  for  worm  treatment  and  a  good 
clean-up  job  on  farm  buildings,  you  will  need  Nema  Worm 
Capsules,  Nemazene  Tablets  and  Kreso  Dip  No.  1.  If  possible, 
order  from  your  druggist  in  advance.  It  will  help  you  to  get 
what  you  want  when  you  want  it.  Write  for  free  booklets  oo 
*Tarm  Sanitation”  and  worming. 

Animal  Industry  Division  —  Desk  17 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COi 

DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN  , 

DRUG  STORES  SELL  PARKE-DAVIS  PRODUCTS 


CACH 


DEHORN  CALVES 


Prevent  hom-growth  the  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
young.  Use  dana’s  dehorning  paste,  ab¬ 
solutely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy- 
soft  horn  “button'^; 
one  application 
does  it.  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  50 
young  or  35  older  calves.  $1  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis¬ 
faction  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
BACK.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders’ 
Supply  Catalog,  48  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer’s  name 
when  ordering.  _ 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1861  77 Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $23  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  •  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

. . . 


UNADILLA— the  on 
FOLDING  PARTITIOI 

ly 

LIMITED  QUANTITT— ORDER  EARLY 

/ '/T~.  ..  /. X 

i-t 

Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cow# 

from,  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier, by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables ;  keeps  cleaner— no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works' 
and 

here's  how 
you  Save 

. .  .  reduces  cow  in¬ 
juries;  fits  any  stan¬ 
chion  fnune;  fits  in 
low-ceiling  bams; 
saves  work — easy  to 
install — no  outside 
help  required;  low 
first  cost. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-25,  UnadUla,  N.  Y. 

I  Send  me  complete  dctuls  about  your  nesio>«^ 
I  priced  folding  cow  Partition  .•  \ 

I 

I  Name . . . . 


!  Address 


•  •  • 


...  bruised  teats  or 
feat  obstructions? 


TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Hr.  Nay  lor  *» 
5ULFATHIAZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 


Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once!  Cany  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  •  e  •  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila* 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur> 
gicai  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer, write : 


Ho  W.  NAYLOR 

\  ^'>>ECrpOSTPAiD 

IVaylor^s 

otrtnoAsu  vnumunr  rcopuets  am  sctamrt'  n 
cAUT  mtto  tmofs  mactkai  .aam  cowwTiowtli 


The  onfy  soft 
surface  dilators 


StrJF/fP  YOUR  OmSHiEP 

oud. 


Get  10%  more  wool  from  same  sheep  or  goats  with  the 
fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster.  Removes  fleece  from 
sheep  in  a  few  minutes.  No  second  cuts.  Long  fibre  wool 
grades  better — brings  more  money.  Saves  time  and 
work.  Powerful  motor  is  right  inside  the  fecial  EASY 
Grip  handle.  Professional  type  Tension  Control.  Rug¬ 
ged,  built-in  durability.  Shearmaster,  complete  with 
2  combs  and  4  cutters,  only  $26.95  at  your  dealer’s. 
Write  for  new  Stewart  bulletin,  "Harvesting  the  Farm 
Flock  Wool  Crop,"  and  free  catalog  of  Stewart  hand- 
power  and  electric  Clipping  and  Shearing  Mac^nes. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  82.  5600  West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chi¬ 

cago  50,  Illinois. 

Oter  Ha3S  o  Century  MaHnp  Quality  Product* 


MORE 

WOOL 


MORE 

PROFITS 


LESS 

LABOR 


Vegetable  Pioneer 

(Continued  from  page  123.) 
did  practically  everything  on  the  place 
except  lug  bags  of  fertilizer.” 

Each  amateur  gardener.  Bill  Richards 
points  out,  will  have  his  individual 
problems.  The  first  rule  then  is  for 
him  to  study  assiduously  the  seed  cata¬ 
logues,  the  newspaper  articles  and  the 
like,  and  keep  posted  on  the  needs  for 
his  particular  gardening  aims,  in  order 
that  he  may  adapt  himself  to  growing 
certain  things  in  certain  types  of  soil 
and  with  certain  fertilizer  conditions. 
The  soil  must  be  well  turned  over,  for 
it  needs  air  as  well  as  water  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Special  attention  must  be  given 
to  fertilizer  and  lime  treatment,  for 
some  vegetables  need  more  lime  than 
others.  “Give  due  thought  beforehand,” 
he  says,  “to  what  you  are  going  to  plant 
and  how  you  are  going  to  succeed.”  It 
isn’t  mandatory  that  everything  be 
planted  at  once.  Beans,  for  example, 
might  be  planted  two  weeks  after  other 
plantings  and  the  type  that  will  thrive 
best  in  your  own  plot  can  be  found  by 
browsing  through  the  seed  catalogues. 
Some  tomatoes  make  much  better  juice 
than  others,  and  therefore  are  more 
suited  for  canning;  the  same  applies  to 
beans,  according  to  Richards.  Do  the 
seeding  in  moist  soil  and  start  watering 
just  after  the  plant  breaks  through  the 
soil.  On  watering,  his  advice  becomes 
emphatic  and  goes  into  detail:  “Many 
home  gardeners  have  their  plots  near 
enough  to  the  house  so  that  a  hose^can 
be  run  out  and  the  garden  given  faith¬ 
ful  attention.  Watering  is  a  cardinal 
principle.  Soak  the  garden  good,  then 
let  it  alone.  A  little  watering  every 
so  often  is  not  only  useless,  but  damag¬ 
ing.  The  amateur  should  go  to  work 
before  he  discovers  that  slight  pucker¬ 
ing  of  leaves,  for  that’s  a  sign  he  should 
have  watered  yesterday.  We’ve  always 
found  that  the  best  time  for  watering 
is  when  the  temperature  is  not  above 
80  degrees.  When  you  turn  to  watering, 
really  make  some  mud,  get  a  half-inch 
of  moisture  on  the  surface  and  then  let 
it  alone.  Generally  speaking,  one  good 
soaking  a  week  is  ,a  good  rule.  If  you 
get  a  light  shower,  it’s  a  good  plan  to 
go  out  and  finish  the  soaking  job.  These 
remarks  on  watering  hold  good  for  any 
soil.” 

According  to  Richards,  a  garden  di¬ 
rectly  reflects  a  person’s  industry. 
Plants  have  to  be  born,  mature  and  go 
through  their  life  cycle  in  a  very  short 
period.  Comparing  vegetable  growing 
to  the  time  we  have  in  our  own  life 
span,  the  effect  of  one  day’s  neglect  on 
beans  would  be  the  same  as  one  year’s 
neglect  in  the  care  of  an  infant  child. 

“Improper  cultivation  is  a  noticeable 
blunder  of  amateur  gardeners.  Culti¬ 
vating  should  be  done  religiously,  but 
over-cultivation  can  be  one  of  the  chief 
troubles  of  the  backyard  gardener. 
During  the  maturity  period,  it  is  apt  to 
disturb  the  plant  or  rip  out  the  roots. 
Also,  under-cultivation  must  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Some  go  at  it  when  the  plants  are 
too  small  and  when  it  is  too  late;  A 
close  watch  must  be  kept*  for  insects. 
Start  to  dust  the  plants  when  the  eggs 
begin  to  appear.  After  the  hatching, 
you  will  have  baby  insects  to  rout,  in¬ 
stead  of  large,  tough  ones  that  have 
got  a  more  deadly  grip  on  your  plants. 
A  common  error  of  the  amateur  is  that 
he  tries  to  grow  too  many  plants  in  a 
small  space.  Plants  should  be  thinned 
out  when  they  are  small.” 

Richards  says  he  first  got  the  “farm 
bug”  when  he  was  in  grammar  school. 
He  and  other  children  had  their  war 
gardens  (10x80  feet)  during  World 
War  I.  He  didn’t  think  about  farming 
as  a  career  for  a  long  time  after  his 
war  gardening.  He  was  graduated  in 
1927  from  M.  I.  T.,  and  after  a  few  sea¬ 
sons  in  the  Studebaker  automobile  fac¬ 
tory  in  Indiana,  he  got  interested  in  rac¬ 
ing  cars  and  built  his  own.  A  class¬ 
mate,  Mario  Volante,  whose  father, 
Peter  Volante,  in  West  Newton,  is  one 
of  the  master  truck  growers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  suggested  that  they  go  into 
the  truck  farming  business  together. 
The  younger  Volante  was  branching  out 
for  himself  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  Rich¬ 
ards  decided  to  go  into  the  new  farm 
venture.  He  started  with  Volante,  and, 
when  the  latter  dropped  out,  continued 
in  truck  growing  alone.  He’d  learned 
what  the  Volantes  had  to  teach  out  of 
their  native  art  of  making  the  land 
plentiful.  Rhode  Island  didn’t  have  the 
expanse  of  land  to  meet  his  needs,  so 
he  explored  the  Cape  Cod  possibilities. 
He  found  a  big  dairy  farm,  largely  in 
grass.  Bear  Hollow  Farm,  in  Forestdale, 
five  miles  south  of  Sandwich  Center. 
All  he  wanted  of  the  dairy  was  the  soil, 
the  ice  storage  and  the  packing  sheds. 
He  got  the  light  company  to  run  a 
power  line  down  his  dirt  road  and  in¬ 
stalled  an  electric  kitchen  for  Mrs. 
Richards,  and  while  his  three  little  girls 
explored  the  new  farm,  Bill  organized 
his  campaign  that  has  now  pushed  his 
cleared  land  right  up  against  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Camp  Edwards.  Jack  Johnson. 

Books  WOl'th  Having 

A  Practioel  Guide  to  Successful 

Farming,  Wallace  S,  Moreland.  3.95 
Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  2.50 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller  .  2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 
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SHOUT  CUT  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  ...  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling ! 

SAVES  TIME  ...  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  I 

^  SAVES  MONEY...  Dissolves  thoroughly— -no 

waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures— thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

9  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 


TOLTl  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures ;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand!  Standard  for  over  60  years. 


MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolyfic  Reliners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


FOR  MINOR  CUTS,  BRUISES,  GALLS 

CeRDNA 


V 


ANTISEPTIC  OINTMENT 


SOFTENING 'SOOTHING  I 


<0R0NA  MFG.  CO.' 


F  O  XI.  fit  Xj  x: 

A.  C.  and  D.  C.  electric  generating  units,  replace¬ 
ment  batteries  and  parts.  No  job  too  large  or  small. 
George  H.  Beyer,  121  Canal  St.,  Lebanon,  Penna. 


MORE  POTATOES' 

Seed  cotU^ 


Reo.  II.  S'  Pol  Off. 


the  hormone  powder 
especially  made  for  potatoes 


“Potatoes  grown  /rom  twin  seed 
pieces — treated  and  untreated.” 

Many  users  have  reported  nice  increases  In 
crop  from  farms  all  over  the  country — 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Dakota,  Colorado — increases  of  15  to 
25  %  on  Cobblers,  Sebago,  Green  Mountain, 
Russet,  Triumph,  and  other  varieties. 

Where  Tubertone  is  used,  potatoes  arc 
usually  larger,  with  a  higher  percentage  of 
U.  S.  #1  grade. 

Naturally,  the  results  of  Tubertone  treat¬ 
ment  are  not  the  same  in  every  field  or  in 
every  locality.  It  may  be  just  what  you  need 
to  get  the  most  out  of  your  soil. 

Just  mix  a  half  pound  of  Tubertone  with 
each  bushel  of  cut  seed  pieces  before  plant¬ 
ing.  For  plantings  of  less  than  an  acre,  use 
Rootone  instead  of  Tubertone. 


10-lb.  bag  $5.00 

Writ*  for  prlcas  on  lorgor  quantlHot 
Buy  from  your  dealer  or  slip  this  coupon 


Amorlcon  Chomlcol  PoInfiCe. 

Horticultural  Dlv.,  (RN-3),  Amblor,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  prices  on  Tubertone.  I  plant 
_____  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Name 


Address. 
City _ 


State 
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Peaches  at  Walberta  Farms 

(Continued  from  page  123.) 
bearing  crop  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches  instead  of  being  properly  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  center.  Unless  too 
thick  for  proper  coloring,  and  this  can 
be  remedied  by  judicious  thinning  of 
branches,  encourage  fruiting  buds  along 
the  main  branches.  Many  growers,  in 
a  year  of  failure,  do  no  pruning.  This 
results  in  tall,  leggy  growth,  soon  be¬ 
yond  reach  from  the  ground.  Cutting 
back  in  years  of  non-bearing  should  be 
much  more  severe  than  in  years  of 
fruiting,  using  less  fertilizer  and  cul¬ 
tivation  to  hold  back  the  growth.  Do 
not  cut  back  more  than  two  seasons’ 
growth  and  leave  enough  inside  twigs 
to  get  new  growth  and  foliage  neces¬ 
sary  to  growth.  We  have  seen  trees 
so  severely  cut  back  they  never  fully 
recovered.  New  shoots  should  end  the 
season  12  to  18  inches  long,  with  the 
triple-  pointed  fruiting  buds  fully  ma¬ 
tured  for  two -thirds  this  length.  One- 


The  desirable  staggered  head  and  com¬ 
pact  branching  shown  by  this  four-year- 
old  Elberta  peach  tree  was  produced  by 
proper  pruning  each  year.  It  is  one  of 
many  similar  trees  at  Walberta  Farms, 
in  Middlesex  County,  Conn. 

half  this  length  may  well  be  cut  back 
the  next  spring  after  the  fruit  is  well 
set.  This  is  the  cheapest  thinning  one 
may  do,  and  it  keeps  the  tree  growth 
well  in  hand. 

Thinning  should  be  done  promptly 
and  should  be  completed  before  the 
peach  stone  hardens.  Very  seldom,  in 
a  year  of  good  set,  do  we  thin  enough. 
If  a  third  or  half  the  new  growth  has 
been  cut  back  in  early  spring,  it  may 
be  that  four  inches  between  the  fruits 
will  be  sufficient  if  the  spurs  are  well 
distributed  over  the  trees.  The  work 
requires  considerable  judgment,  but 
the  market  demands  size,  which  is  only 
had  by  wide  spacing.  More  bushels  of 
high  grade  fruit  will  be  grown  if  care¬ 
fully  thinned  than  if  allowed  to  over¬ 
bear.  Also  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
a  tree  cannot  be  heavily  ladep  and  ma¬ 
ture  a  crop  of  fruit  buds  for  next  sea¬ 
son  in  the  same  year. 

No  tree  responds  so  quickly  as  the 
peach  to  cultivation.  New  light  green 
growth  shows  10  days  after  stirring.  On 
level  sites,  cultivation  with  disk  or 
springtooth  should  begin  in  early  spring 
and  stop  in  June,  with  a  seeding  of 
soys  for  humus  and  .nitrogen.  Should 
nitrogen  not  be  needed,  buckwheat  or 
other  non-legumes  may  be  used.  But 
we  do  want  some  green  crop  to  check 
the  tree  growth  early;  and  we  want 
the  leaves  to  stay  healthy  and  green 
until  late  frost.  Fruit  buds  are  much 
less  likely  to  winterkill  if  they  go  into 
complete  dormancy  as  late  as  possible. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  South, 
where  most  of  the  buds  are  killed  by 
starting  too  early  in  the  spring.  In  the 
Northern  belt,  most  buds  are  killed 
after  a  second  starting  in  the  fall  or 
on  late,  immature  growth  with  below 
zero  weather  before  New  Year’s. 

Conn.  W.  A.  Withrow. 


Horticultural  Society  Elects 

The  new  officers  for  the  N.  Y.  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  1945  are: 
President,  John  A.  Hall,  Lockport;  vice- 
president,  Gerow  Schoonmaker,  Wall- 
kill;  secretary-treasurer,  Roy  P.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  LeRoy;  assistant  secretary, 
Horace  M.  Putnam,  Lyons  (until  April 
1)  and  Thomas  E.  LaMont,  Albion 
(after  April  1). 

The  board  of  directors:  Donald  F. 
Green,  Chazy;  James  I.  Austin,  Hamlin; 
Frank  W.  Beneway,  Ontario;  A.  W. 
Densmore,  Albion;  George  T.  Bradley, 
Appleton;  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Ger¬ 
mantown;  Mark  E.  Buckman,  Sodus; 
Herman  Kappel,  Lyons;  E.  Stuart  Hub- 
bart,  Poughkeepsie;  Lyle  P.  Fingar  of 
Germantown,  and  the  president  and 
vice-president. 


One  of  the  Earth’s 


Mtuml  Treasures. . 


Chilean  Nitrate  Ranks  with 
Gold,  Oil,  and  Other  Substances, 

In  Value  to  Mankind 


Yo, 


Huge  electric  shovels— made  in  the  U.  S.  A.— rip  natural  nitrate  ore  from 
the  earth  in  Chile.  This  is  the  raw  “caliche”  just  as  Nature  created  it. 


-ou  think  of  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
as  a  granulated  substance,  bagged  for  easy 
handling,  to  help  you  make  better  crops. 

Right . . .  but  this  is  a  picture  of  the  finished 
product.  Behind  it  there  are  dramatic  pictures 
of  production. 

Like  other  natural  treasures  of  the  earth, 
Chilean  Nitrate  is  mined,  refined  and  processed 
before  it  is  ready  to  use.  The  supply  of  this  nat¬ 
ural  treasure  is  virtually  unlimited.  Beds  al¬ 
ready  known  contain  enough  nitrate  ore  to  last 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

Men  who  produce  nitrate  are  a  hardy  lot. 
They  live  and  work  in  areas  where  almost 


nothing  grows  and  it  practically  never  rains. 
Many  of  the  engineers  and  executives  are 
American.  Most  of  their  machinery  is,  too. 

Today  Chilean  Nitrate  is  so  finely  processed, 
thanks  to  new  plants  and  methods,  that  it  is 
shipped  in  bulk  from  Chile,  bagged  at  Ameri¬ 
can  ports.  Because  of  its  natural  origin,  Chilean 
Nitrate  contains,  in  addition  to  large  propor¬ 
tions  of  nitrogen  and  sodium,  small  amounts 
of  boron,  iodine,  manganese,  copper— 34  ele¬ 
ments  in  all— many  of  which  are  known  to  be 
essential  to  healthy  plant  growth. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  ideally  suited  to  meet 
your  requirements.  It  is  the  safe,  sure  and  satis¬ 
factory  nitrate  for  use  on  your  crops. 


■ 


\ 


Eosy  to  Handle . . .  Easy  to  Use 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  comes  in  two  forms  — 
Champion  brand  and  Old  Style.  It  reaches  you 
in  fine  mechanical  condition,  in  even-weight 
bags,  for  easy  storage  and  handling. 


CHIIEAN  NITRATi 

ySODA 


PARAGON  SPRAYER 

Until  present  government  re¬ 
strictions  are  removed  your 
dealer  cannot  replace  his  stock 
of  Paragon  Sprayers.  We 
can  supply  promptly 
any  parts  you  may 
need  to  keep  your 
present  Paragon 
Sprayer  in  service. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

301  STATE  STREET  HARRISON,  OHIO 


BEAN  "ALL-USE" 
TRACTOR  SPRAYER 


Low- cost  ouc£c  for  orchard  and 
I  rowaops.  6-7gals.anuo  11400 
lbs.  pressure.  Real  one-man  rig. 

JOHN  REAN  MFC.  CO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich.  •  ? '  lW:julianSc..San  Jose,  Calif. 


FARM  PROFITS 

,  ,  ating  advice,  tax  data, 

general  business  guidance  in  the  D.  A.  S. 
AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST.  Semi-monthly 
cumulative  outlook  and  reference  service 
from  the  oldest  and  largest  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Appraisal  organization.  Digest  to 
date  and  6  months’  service,  $15.  Thereafter, 
$10  a  year.  Write  for  free  sample  releases. 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  Inc. 
Box  140,  5579  Pershing  Ave.,  ST,  LOUIS  12,  Missouri 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY 


TRACTOR  MOUNTED  BUZZ-SAWS 

Tractor  and  saw  move  as  one  unit  right  to  woods. 
Makes  sawing  fast  and  easy.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
Easily  attached.  Big  blade  and  belt  included.  State 
make  and  model  of  your  tractor.  FREE  details. 
Hinman  Mills  Supplies,  Dept.  R,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ussthan 

i|55® 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 


Maiitt  Lumber, 
lies,  shingles, 
crates,  lath, 
studdin;^ 

aidinih 


Belsaw  Models  in  10, 

14  and  20  feet  sawing 
lengths.  Patented  Meehan* 
ical  Feed,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old 
auto  eoffine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
ised  for  cominercial  sawing.  I^ys  for  itself 
(^ickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FI^E  booklet 
- /  To  Make  Loznoer' '  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking 

Equipmont.  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
Dept.  ._39-V ,  3S42  Main  Stre^,  Kansas  Ci^  ft.  Mo. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Weariug 

An  "eye-opening"  revelntion  in  Bensible  nnd 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  aaking,  trithout  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here's  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  hind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y, 


BEARING-AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Cross  head  or  single  loop,  retail  or  wholesale,  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment.  Horner  Tractor  Sales,  Geneva,  Ohio 
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,  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  ^mit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  delibei-ate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  New- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Dedication 

The  letter  was  from  an  Illinois  fruit  grower. 

It  carried  the  name  of  the  orchard.  Across 
the  very  top  were  names  of  the  three  officers 
-in  the  enterprise,  quite  evidently  the  father, 
the  mother  and  the  son — probably  one  of  those 
family  undertakings  so  frequent  and  so  rich 
among  horticulture-loving  people. 

The  letter  was  written  by  the  father  and 
went  on  to  say  simply  that  the  orchard  was 
being  sold  and  that  the  couple  was  retiring, 
well  .  .  .  because  .  .  .  well,  because  “our  only 
son  has  been  killed  in  action.” 

And  before  the  name  of  the  junior  member 
of  this  family  enterprise,  so  rudely  and  tragic¬ 
ally  broken  on  a  foreign  battlefield,  was  writ¬ 
ten  “Lieutenant”  in  the  hand  of  a  proud,  grief- 
stricken  father,  and  marked  with  a  gold  star, 
placed  there  with  the  tears  and  affection  of  a 
lonely,  broken-hearted  mother. 

To  all  who  have  suffered  such  grievous 
wounds,  this  54th  Horticultural  Issue  is  dedi¬ 
cated.  With  it  go  the  constant  hope  and  prayer 
that  the  blossoms  and  new  growth  of  Spring 
may  bring  comfort  and  peace  and  renewed 
dedication  to  unceasing  labor  for  a  better  world 
and  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  We  all  have  suffered  so  very  much.  We 
all  have  worked  so  very  hard.  We  must  not 
let  this  tragedy  happen  again. 


Milk  Legislation  at  Albany 

'' jj  AKING  their  cue  from  Governor  Dewey’s 
A  demand  for  a  complete  investigation  and 
overhauling  of  the  food  distribution  system  in 
New  York  State,  Senator  Corrou  of  Oneida 
County,  and  Assemblymen  Emma  of  Oneida 
County,  Brees  of  Broome  County,  and  Lyons 
of  Sullivan  County,  are  introducing  a  set  of 
good,  sound  milk  bills. 

Their  program  calls  for  changes  in  Sections 
258-c  and  258-j  of  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law.  Section  258-c  now  gives  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  the  power  to  deny  a 
milk  dealer’s  application  for  a  license  when¬ 
ever  the  Big-3  dealer  monopoly  objects  (and 
their  objection  is  regularly  made  at  every 
license  hearing  and  the  license  application 
just  as  regularly  denied).  Under  Section  258-j, 
he  has  the  power  to  freeze  producers  to  their 
present  dealers  as  well  as  to  bar  new  produc¬ 
ers  from  any  and  every  market.  The  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  would  strip  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  these  powers,  which  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  so  arbitrarily  in  favor  of  the  large  deal¬ 
ers,  and  to  the  detriment  of  both  producers  and 
consumers.  Mr.  Brees  is  introducing  these 
bills  in  the  Assembly  and  Mr.  Corrou  in  the 
Senate. 

Section  258-b  of  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law  has  for  its  purpose  the  enforcement 
of  the  dealer  bonding  requirements  to  cover 
all  milk  dealers,  not  only  those  who  “buy” 
from  producers  or  cooperatives,  but  also  those 
who  are  presently  evading  the  law  by  going 
through  the  legal  fiction  of  ‘taking  milk  on 
consignment”  from  producers  or  cooperatives 
and  thus  not  being  compelled  to  post  a  bond 
to  protect  their  sellers.  This  bill  is  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Lyons  in  the  Assembly  and  by  Mr. 
Corrou  in  the  Senate. 

A  set  of  six  bills  to  repeal  and  amend  certain 
sections  of  the  Co-operative  Corporations  Law 


is  also  being  introduced.  The  purpose  of 
these  bills  is  to  remove  the  restrictions  and 
penalties  in  the  present  law  as  they  have  been 
applied  in  actual  practice  against  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  To  be  sound  and  permanent,  farm  co¬ 
operation  must  be  voluntary.  If  it  is  not,  it  is 
not  true  farm  co-operation.  There  would  be 
a  much  better  opportunity  for  farmers  to 
achieve  such  co-operation  directly  of  benefit 
to  themselves  and  indirectly  of  benefit  to  con¬ 
sumers  if  these  changes  were  made.  The 
sponsors  of  these  bills  are  Senator  Corrou  and 
Assemblyman  Emma. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  in  this 
whole  milk  program  is  the  Corrou-Emma 
bill  to  compel  a  monthly  accounting  by  dairy 
co-operatives  to  their  members.  The  need  for 
such  legislation  has  been  officially  recognized 
and  recommended  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  by  former  Attorney-General  Ben¬ 
nett.  ^  Any  trustee  handling  money  and  prop¬ 
erty  is  required  to  account  to  the  beneficiary. 
The  management  of  a  co-operative  stands  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  membership 
of  a  co-operative,  and  yet  few  co-operatives 
make  any  full  accounting  to  their  members. 
Under  their  contract ,  with  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  producers  are  compelled  to  waive 
their  rights  to  any  accounting  at  any  time.  This 
bill  would  make  such  monthly  accounting 
necessary  and  would  enable  members  of  every 
dairy  co-operative  to  have  full  and  prompt  in¬ 
formation  from  their  management  at  all  times. 

These  bills  merit  the  earnest  support  of  in¬ 
dependent  dairymen  and  milk  co-operatives. 
They  do  not  claim  to  be  a  complete  and  imme¬ 
diate  cure  of  all  the  evils  in  the  dairy  business, 
but  they  are  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  dealer  control  and  to  permit 
farmers  to  run  their  own  business  through 
honest,  bona  fide  co-operatives.  That  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  if  we  are  to  have  any  stability 
in  a  postwar  milk  program.  Farmers  can  there¬ 
fore  safely  register  their  support  of  these  bills 
with  their  own  State  Senators  and  Assembly- 
men.  We  urge  them  to  do  so  promptly. 


Expose  this  State  Aid  Racket 

OVERNOR  Dewey  has  appointed  a  special 

*  committee  to  investigate  the  abuses  of  State 
Aid  in  the  educational  system  of  New  York 
State.  We  urge  that  prompt  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  practice  of  not  only  admitting  but 
actually  soliciting  out-of-State  pupils  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  York  schools  without  payment 
of  any  tuition,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  more  State  Aid. 

In  our  December  issue  we  reported  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  practice  in  school  districts  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Pennsylvania-New  York  State 
line.  Since  that  time  the  Albany  Times-Union 
has  taken  up  the  fight  and  has  uncovered  sim¬ 
ilar  situations  existing  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  qnd  even 
Canada.  "The  State  Education  Department  has 
issued  no  denial  in  respect  of  these  charges. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  content  with  admitting 
that  they  know  these  raids  are  being  made  on 
the  State  Treasury,  they  brazenly  say  that  they 
have  never  gone  to  the  trouble  to  find  out  how 
many  out-of-State  pupils  are  being  so  edu¬ 
cated,  and  therefore  have  no  idea  as  to  how 
much  they  really  cost  in  extra  State  Aid. 

The  department  officials  claim  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  permissible  under  State  law.  There  is 
serious  legal  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are 
right,  but  to  erase  any  further  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  Governor  Dewey’s  special  committee 
should  investigate  at  once  and  report  its  find¬ 
ings  to  the  people  of  the  State,  so  that  proper 
steps  can  be  taken  to  plug  up  the  loopholes  in 
the  law.  We  have  already  made  an  urgent  re¬ 
quest  that  this  be  done. 


Milk  Subsidy  Reduced 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  schedule  of  milk  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  balance  of  1945.  The  present 
rate  is  70  cents  per  cwt.  of  milk  to  New  York 
pool  producers  living  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Vermont,  and  to  all  New  York 
dairymen  delivering  to  upstate  markets;  and 
80  cents  to  New  York  pool  producers  living  in 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
An  additional  10  cents  a  cwt.  has  been  paid  to 
all  dairymen  since  September,  1944,  to  make 
up  for  the  extra  costs  due  to  last  year’s 
drought, 


These  80  and  90  cent  payments  stop  March 
31.  From  April  1  through  June  30,  the  rates 
will  be  35  and  45  cents,  depending  on  loca¬ 
tion;  45  and  55  cents  from  July  1  through 
August  31;  and  from  September  1  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  70  and  80  cents.  The  rates  between 
April  and  June  are  slightly  less  than  last  year. 
There  will  be  no  further  10-cent  drought  pay¬ 
ments  after  March  31. 

This  milk  subsidy  plan  was  adopted  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1943,  on  the  theory  of  compensating  farm¬ 
ers  for  increased  dairy  feed  costs.  They  were 
officially  known  as  dairy  feed  payments.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  current  favorable  milk-feed  price 
ratio,  the  WFA  is  now  to  change  the  name. to 
production  payments.”  The  name  matters 
little.  It  is  still  a  subsidy,  prompted  by  politi¬ 
cal  considerations,  to  guarantee  milk  dealers 
against  any  reduction  of  their  price  spread. 

The  other  dealer  subsidy,  20  cents  a  cwt.  on 
all  Class  I  fluid  milk,  continues  without 
any  change. 


The  Latch  String  Is  Always  Out 

T  T  has  been  a,  hard  winter  all  round,  here  in 
*  the  Northeast,  with  record  snowfalls  and 
freezing  temperatures  that  have  taxed  people’s 
ingenuity  and  patience  near  to  the  breaking 
point.  With  few  of  the  pleasant  conveniences 
available  to  most  city  folk,  the  trials  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  many  times  over  for  those  on  the  farm. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  handicaps  and  shortages, 
the  latch  string  was  still  out  for  any  one  need¬ 
ing  help  or  guidance.  This  story  was  recently 
reported  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

A  HOME  FROM  HOME 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ehrmentraut  of  Church- 
ville,  New  York,  all  practitioners  of  hospitality 
must  bow.  When  snowdrifts  stalled  eighty  trucks 
and  automobiles  on  a  highway  near  their  farm, 
the  Ehrmentrauts  provided  food,  shelter  and 
rest  for  all  108  persons  thus  caught  by  the  storm. 

It  is  true  that  a  grocery  truck  and  a  beer  truck 
among  those  stopped  by  the  snow  provided  some 
canned  soup,  dry  cereal  and  beer  to  add  to  the 
Ehrmentraut  larder,  but  most  of  the  food  that 
the  unexpected  guests  ate  came  from  the  family’s 
own  stores.  The  Churchville  rationing  board 
may  well  consider  special  issues  of  red  and  blue 
points  to  a  family  which  came  so  nobly  to  the 
help  of  travelers,  cut  off  from  their  own  homes, 
who  found  in  a  strange  home  everything  that 
hospitality  has  ever  repre_sented.  The  city  dweller 
whose  routine  is  upset  by  the  arrival  of  a  single 
unexpected  guest  stands  in  awe  and  admiration 
before  the  heartwarming  episode  of  Churchville. 

For  generations,  farm  people  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  philosophy  that  “the  latch 
string  is  always  out.”  Mother  and  Father 
taught  them  this  early  in  life,  and  it  has  been 
passed  on  from  family  to  family.  As  a  result, 
the  helping  hand  has  always  been  the  rule, 
rarely  the  exception. 

This  spirit  of  friendliness  is  still  a  character¬ 
istic  American  trait,  probably  because  of  our 
strong  farm  background  and  traditions.  It  is 
particularly  nice  to  see  a  city  newspaper  make 
mention  of  this  incident  in  appreciation.  We 
do  not  happen  to  know  the  Ehrementrauts  of 
Monroe  County,  but  we  do  know  that  they  are 
typical  of  most  farm  families  who  always  have 
their  latch  string  out,  either  for  friend  or 
stranger. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  “New  Scheme  for 
Extra  State  Aid”  in  your  December  issue,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  another  evil  in  the  State 
school  system  that  irks  many  of  our  rural  people. 

I  believe  that  a  district  superintendent  is  directed 
by  law  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  work 
for  which  he  is  paid.  There  is  need  of  it.  Some,  I 
know,  are  not  doing  this.  I  know  of  one  such  case 
personally.  I’ve  no  animus  whatever  against  this 
party,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  would  readily  give 
up  his  outside  work  if  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  pointedly  reminded  school  superintendents  that 
outside  employment,  especially  with  compensation, 
must  be  dropped.  Such  a  situation  does  not  create 
respect  for  public  officials  nor  is  it  a  good  example 
of  democracy  at  work. 

Would  you  not,  aS  a  matter  of  public  service,  give 
this  letter  space  in  your  publication?  It  may  help  to 
get  proper  action  from  the  proper  authorities. 

Yours  in  the  interest  of  honest  public  service. 

Western  New  York. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  so  long  that  I  feel  I  am  ont  of  the  family.  I  read 
with  much  interest  your  editorial  in  the  February  3 
issue  on  the  Pierce  Bill  to  repeal  the  “Office  for  Life” 
law.  While  I  am  not  a  voter  in  your  State,  I  feel  that 
that  is  a  matter  in  which  every  American  citizen 
should  be  vitally  interested.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  dictatorship  is  gradually  trying  to  tighten  its 
grip.  If  our  schools  fall  into  line,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  sway  young  minds  and  fit  them  for  dictator¬ 
ship.  J.  F.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 


“Unto  thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  O  thou  that  dwellest 
in  the  heavens.” — Psa.  123:1. 
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At  the  Grass  Roots 


Good  things  grow  slowly.  From  planting 
to  harvest  is  not  an  overnight  operation. 
Good  things  are  always  planned  for, 
worked  for,  grown.  So  it  was  with  the 
national  farm  loan  associations.  Started 
in  1917  fill  the  need  for  a  cooperative 
long-term  mortgage  credit  service  that 
was  geared  to  the  business  of  farming, 
these  associations  over  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  have  financed  more  than  a 
million  farms.  Much  of  their  success  in 
helping  to  create  better  homes  and  happier 
farm  families  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
associations  are  run  at  the  grass  roots  by 
farmers  who  know  the  problems  of  farm- 
ing  in  their  communities.  For  when  you 
borrow  through  a  national  farm  loan 
association,  you  are  dealing  with  friendly 
local  folks,  people  who  know  you  and 
know  your  farm.  Everything  connected 
with  your  loan  is  handled  through  a 
conveniently-located  national  farm  loan 


association  office  staffed  by  folks  who 
are  able  to  give  you  prompt,  courteous, 
and  efficient  service  on  your  mortgage 
problems.  And  remember,  these  associa¬ 
tions  are  not  in  business  for  profit.  Their 
job  is  to  serve  you.  Your  success  is  im¬ 
portant  to  your  association  and  there  is  a 
warm  and  sincere  interest  in  your  future. 
When  you  have  a  4%  Land  Bank  loan 
through  a  national  farm  loan  association, 


you  are  more  than  a  borrower  —  you  are 
a  member  and  part-owner  of  a  credit  co¬ 
operative  that  is  run  by  farmers  and  for 
farmers. 


# 


We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  absolutely 
free  the  above  picture  in  beautiful 
colors,  size  9  x  12,  without  advertis¬ 
ing  and  suitable  for  framing.  Also  a 
free  copy  of  an  illustrated  booklet 
giving  full  details  on  Land  Bank 
loans.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 


Federal  Land  Bank 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Dept.  R.2 


Please  send,  at  no  cost,  the  picture  in  fiBl  color 
and  a  copy  of  the  booklet  to: 


Name . 

Address . 


Cousi/y . . .  State _ 


Federal  Land 


Bank  of 


Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Serving  New  York,  New  England  and  New  Jers 


ey 
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TERRACING  «  .  . 

with  regular  direct-attached  WC 
tractor  disc  plow.  Traveling  at 
speeds  up  to  5  m.  p.  h.,  these 
tractor  plows  can  move  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  earth  daily. 


Watch  a  cow  graz¬ 
ing  on  a  hillside.  Usually  she  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  back  and 
forth  across  the  slope.  Cow  sense  tells 
her  it  takes  less  effort  than  to  graze 
up  and  down  hill. 

Modern  farmers  today  are  discov¬ 
ering  the  same  basic  principle  in  con¬ 
tour  farming  and  terracing.  Reports 
coming  in  from  over  50,000  Soil 
Conservation  Service  demonstration 
farms  all  over  the  nation  indicate 


two  immediate  benefits  of  the  con¬ 
tour  system: 

f  Tractors  operated  on  the  level  con- 
“•  sume  as  much  as  10  per  cent  less 
fuel,  with  correspondingly  less  wear 
and  tear  on  machinery. 

A  Yields  are  frequently  as  much  as  10 
“•  per  cent  greater,  due  to  holding  rain¬ 
fall,  fertilizer  and  topsoil  on  the  slope. 

Allis-Chalmers  has  been  interested 
in  developing  efficient  methods  of 
terracing  and  contouring  with  reg¬ 
ular  home- owned  tractor  equipment. 

With  the  guidance  of  county 
agents  and  soil  conservation  officials, 
particularly  in  locating  contour  and 
terrace  lines,  the  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  pictured  here  make  soil  con¬ 
servation  measures  practical  for 
every  family  farm. 


DOTTED  LINE  SHOWS 
OUTLINE  of  excellent  terrace 
built  with  regular  A-C  mold- 
board  plow.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  the  new  Allis- 
Chalmers  contour  and  terrace 
book  described  below. 


.•yey/V>j> 


CDCC  lA/DITTPM  DfT^f  fCCT  In  the  interest  of  soil  conservation,  Allis-Chalmers  has 

iKCC  VirfCIf  ICPI  l\CVafi/COf  published  the  book  “You  Have  What  It  Takes  to 

Contour  and  Terrace”,  giving  detailed  instructions.  Mail  a  postcard  for  your  free  copy  today. 
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Hudson  Valley  fruit  growers  are  perplexed  as  to 
how  to  plan  their  operations  for  the  coming  year. 
They  are  not  sure  how  many  men  they  will  have 
after  Selective  Service  takes  the  2-C  men.  In  our 
outfit  there  are  four  out  of  our  seven  men  who  are 
liable  to  be  in  the  service  before  summer.  They  do 
not  wish  to  be  deferred,  as  they  feel  that  the  recent 
statements  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Byrnes  indicate 
that  their  place  now  is  in  the  armed  forces  and  that 
the  production  of  food  is  of  secondary  importance. 

Looking  ahead,  we  are  wondering  what  to  do  with 
our  35  and  40  year-old  McIntosh  trees  to  make  them 
produce  more  Fancy  and  No.  1  fruit.  Our  large  tall 
trees  are  turning  out  too  many  small  and  green 
fruits.  Many  in  the  valley  are  cutting  the  tops  back 
so  they  may  be  picked  from  a  20-foot  ladder.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  cut  them  down  and  replant  with 
semi-dwarf  trees.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  grow 
fruit  for  processing,  and  we  do  not  like  to  see  that 
class  of  apples  go  on  the  fresh  fruit  market. 

Since  the  Baldwins  were,  frozen  out  in  1933,  many 
Cortlands  have  been  planted.  Still,  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  Baldwins;  the  New  York  market  wants  a 
hard  red  cooking  apple  that  will  keep  until  Romes 
are  in  season.  It  was  hoped  that  Kendall  would  take 
the  place  of  Baldwin,  but  our  experience  has  proven 
that  it  is  a  poor  keeper  and  must  be  moved  by  New 
Year’s.  However,  the  quality  is  good,  and  buyers 
always  ask  for  more,  once  they  try  a  few  bushels. 
We  have  been  able  to  get  nearly  as  much  for  them 
as  McIntosh.  Macoun  keeps  very  well,  but  falls  more 
in  the  dessert  class  with  McIntosh. 

LaGrangeville,  N.  Y.  T.  A.  Cross., 


Last  spring,  when  the  fruit  grower  was  thinking 
about  the  coming  season,  he  wondered  whether  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  spray  and  do  the  many  other 
operations  necessary  to  grow  a  crop  of  fruit.  Little 
help  had  been  available  for  the  winter  work  in  the 
orchards  and  the  promise  of  harvest  help  was  very 
unsatisfactory. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  during  the  winter,  had  investi¬ 
gated  the  possibility  of  getting  German  war  prison¬ 
ers.  Membership  corporations  were  formed  which 
hired  prisoners  from  the  army  at  a  daily  rate.  The 
association,  through  its  manager,  collected  orders  for 
prisoners  from  the  members  and  placed  the  orders 
with  the  army.  The  prisoners  were  sent  out  in  units 
of  10  with  a  guard.  The  grower  provided  a  truck 
for  the  prisoners  and  a  car  for  the  guard.  Lunch 
was  provided  by  the  army.  The  army  was  co-opera¬ 
tive  and  the  use  of  the  prisoners  was,  in  the  main, 
satisfactory.  As  high  as  600  men  went  out  from 
Fort  Niagara  a  day  for  work  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
canning  factories.  In  every  group  there  was  the  nat¬ 
ural  breakdown — some  good,  some  fair  and  some  no 
good.  It  is  questionable  whether  even  a  good  part 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  would  have  been  saved 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war  prisoners,  for  very  little 
other  help  was  available.  Percy  R.  Morgan. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


We  read  so  much  in  the  press  about  farmers’  prof¬ 
its.  People  in  the  cities  are  lead  to  believe  that  all 
farmers  are  rolling  in  wealth.  In  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  “farmers’  profits,”  this  an¬ 
swer  was  given:  “Subtract  from  gross  sales  what  was 
paid  for  outside  labor,  fertilizer,  feed  and  other  minor 
expenses,  and  the  balance  will  be  farmers’  profits.” 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  definition.  The  farmer’s 
labor,  also  his  family  labor,  should  be  included  in 
the  cost,  also  the  depreciation  of  his  buildings  and 
the  depreciation  of  his  farm.  When  all  costs  are  in¬ 
cluded,  the  true  profit  is  shown  and  this  profit  is 
far  different  from  that  stated  by  the  press. 

Farming  is  a  business,  and  to  succeed,  must  adopt 
business  methods.  The  modern  farm  family  will  not 
subscribe  to  the  idea  that  farming  is  only  a  way  of 
life.  If  we  are  going  to  furnish  farms  for  our  veterans 
after  the  war,  we  should  give  them  a  fair  chance  to 
make  a  profit  in  addition  to  a  way  of  life. 

Nedrow,  N.  Y.  Grant  C.  Hitchings. 


We  should  take  more  cognizance  of  modern  prog¬ 
ress  in  growing,  packing,  storing  and  distributing 
McIntosh.  Immediate  opportunity  for  gain  seems  to 
rank  ahead  of  long-range  planning  for  postwar  years 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  growers.  That  is  wrong. 

First  of  all,  McIntosh  must  have  color.  With  good 
color,  hustled  at  right  maturity  into  modern  storage 
not  more  than  three  hours  after  picking,  and  careful 
select  packing  in  attractive  packages,  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ples  would  lead  the  market.  They  have  the  other  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  of  a  leader — juiciness,  snap  and 
aroma^  and  all  make  for  fine  eating  and  pies. 

One  of  our  pressing  needs,  however,  is  an  outlet 
for  the  off-grade  fruit  every  grower  ha^  once  in  a 
while.  The  grower  is  reluctant  to  dump  off-grade 
fruit,  and  the  canner  or  processor  does  not  want  it  at 
a  price  which  returns  anything  to  the  grower.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  fruit  is  cluttering  up  the  fresh  fruit 
market,  and  unscrupulous  packers  will  mix  it  in  with 
their  better  fruit  as  facers.  Donald  F.  Green. 

Chazy,  N.  Y. 


We  have  been  working  to  secure  a  proper  taxing 
system  for  agriculture.  One  of  the  outcomes  is  the 
provision  which  allows  the  carrying  forward  of  a 
loss  in  a  year,  either  two  years  forward  or  two  years 
back;  in  other  words,  for  a  five-year  period.  A  good 
crop  year  in  a  five-year  period  may  be  pro-rated 
back  or  forward  if  a  loss  has  been  sustained  or  is 
sustained  in  one  of  the  years. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  more  rational  taxing 
system  for  agriculture.  Samuel  Fraser. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


I  feel  that  government  intrusion  into  private  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  greatest  threat  to  our  national  freedom 
and  economic  progress.  The  subsidy  is  direct,  the 
Federal  purchase  to  stabilize  prices  is  indirect.  Both 
direct  and  indirect  subsidies  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  people.  The  cost  of  administration  is  no  small 
burden,  and  that  cost  is  constantly  growing.  The 
administration  involved  in  this  plan  creates  a  larger 
and  larger  group  of  political  job  holders,  who  have 
to  be  supported  by  taxpayers. 

Schoharie,  N.  Y.  E.  V.  Vedder,  Jr. 


POPS  TO 


BE  PROUD  OF 


Armour’s  BIG  CROPlI  Jrtilizers  can  help  you 
grow  crops  you’ll  be  Ad  of — and  crops  that 
pay  you  a  better  profit.  E  CROP  has  the  grow¬ 
ing  power  that  producl  larger  yields  and  the 
selected  materials  thalroduce  higher  quality 
yields.  This  fine  fertili*  isn’t  an  expense.  It’s 
an  investment — in  betti  ncome  from  your  land 


and  your  work.  You  a 


help  Make  Every  Acre  o  Its  Best. 


Used  properly  in  yo 
gram,  Armour’s  can  als 
tility  of  your  soil  at  th 


its  part  in  increasing  c  )  yields. 


Put  Armour’s  BIG 
Get  your  supply  from  yo 


Armours 

lFERTmZER!8i 

_Make 
EyeryAcre 


Albany. 
Atlanti 
Augu! 
Baitimi 
Birmini 
Chicag 
Cinci 
Colu 
Colu 
East  St 
Greens 


count  on  Armour’s  to 


soil  conservation  pro- 
elp  safeguard  the  fer- 
ame  time  that  it  does 


iOP  to  work  for  you. 
Armour  Agent— now. 
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DIVISION  OFFICES 


Houston,  Texas 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York.  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Presque  Isle,  Maine 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Havana,  Cuba 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Cl  i  OFFICES:  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


>tgia 
liryland 
Alabama 
-  flits,  Illinois 
in  Inio 
ml  C. 
mj  (orgia 
i>  Illinois 
C. 


Almost  any  size  fruit  farm  that  has  had  reasonable 
care  in  1943-44  has  managed  to  show  a  profit.  The 
question  now  is  what  acreage,  or  yield  in  marketable 
apples  per  year,  is  going  to  weather  the  postwar 
period  best?  Is  it  5000,  10,000,  15,000  or  more  bushels 
that  will  give  the  proper  balance  of  equipment  anc 
labor  to  show  the  maximum  profit? 

Another  problem  we  need  to  know  more  about  is 
the  right  spacing  of  trees  according  to  the  variety 
and  the  type  of  soil.  How  tall  will  an  apple  tree 
grow  on  a  shallow  soil  or  on  a  deep  soil?  Is  there  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  height  of  the  tree 
and  the  depth  of  the  root  system?  Can  the  height 
be  held  down  on  deep  soils  by  wider  spacing  so  as 
to  get  by  with  a  20-foot  ladder  on  McIntosh  trees? 

How  can  a  short,  chunky  annual  twig  growth  be 
obtained  on  McIntosh  trees  as  is  secured  on  Rome 
Beauty  trees?  Here  in  the  Northeast,  the  weather 
man  does  not  always  give  us  the  full  amount  of  sun¬ 
light  just  at  the  right  time  when  the  twig  growth  is 
elongating.  In  cloudy  weather  we  seem  to  get  a 
long,  slender  twig  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
bud  development.  We  are  told  that  the  application 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  early  in  the  spring  will  do  the 
trick.  We  are  wondering  if  a  complete  fertilizer 
rnay  not  hold  some  merits.  A.  David  Davies. 

Congers,  N.  Y. 


ARM(  It  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


The  most  serious  problem  of  marketing  Eastern 
apples  is  very  apparent  this  season.  This  problem  is 
the  unorganized  selling  of  ungraded,  unpacked  crates 
by  countless  growers  from  many  country  storages. 

Many  individuals,  both  growers  and  dealers,  seem 
to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  playing  their  own  hands,  even 
though  the  cards  may  be  stacked  against  them.  Times 
have  changed.  Trading  is  now  done  by  organized 
industries,  truly  democratic  in  that  the  many  indi¬ 
viduals  control  their  own  interests  by  selecting  their 
trusted  agents  to  act  for  them.  Representatives 
chosen  from  the  producers  or  agents  in  each  pro 
ducing  area  form  a  national  industry  council. 

When  world  trade  resumes,  not  only  will  it  be 
necessary  for  each  fruit  industry  to  be  effectively 
organized  to  get  a  share  of  export  trade,  but  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  similar  industries  is  believed  to  be  needed 
to  consider  mutual  problems  and  to  help  guide  gov¬ 
ernment  to  act  to  the  best  interests  of  individuals  in 
each  industry  and  to  avoid  harmful  acts.  Such  an 
organization  is  in  the  process  of  formation. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  E.  S.  Hubbard. 

I  believe  that  many  an  apple  grower  will  never 
have  a  better  chance  to  pay  up  his  bills  and  get  out 
of  debt  and  lay  aside  a  little  reserve  for  the  future 
than  he  has  at  the  present  time.  It’s  largely  up  to 
each  individual  what  degree  of  success  he  attains. 
Five  or  10  years  from  now,  don’t  be  one  of  these  who 
has  to  look  back  with  regret  upon  the  lost  opportu¬ 
nities  of  1943-1946. 

Every  war  in  history  has  been  followed  by  hard 
times.  You  and  I  hope  that  this  one  will  be  an  ex¬ 
ception.  However,  I  believe  all  sensible  growers 
must  be  prepared  for  lower  prices  and  decreased  de¬ 
mands.  Watch  your  costs  when  prices  begin  to  drop 
and  avoid  being  overstocked  with  supplies  when  that 
time  comes.  Try  to  have  the  business  on  a  sound 
fanancial  basis  when  your  son  comes  back  from  Europe 
or  the  South  Pacific.  Some  of  you  may  feel  like  re¬ 
tiring  now,  but  it  can’t  be  done  for  some  time  yet. 
You  must  do  your  best  to  produce  another  crop,  or 
maybe  two,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  ahead. 

Putney,  Vt.  _  w.  H.  Darrow. 

With  a  very  dry  summer  locally,  we  finally  picked 
a  substantial  crop  of  apples,  small  size,  but  not  as 
Pu-  three-month  drought  usually  will  make.  I 

abundance  of  reserve  subsoil  moisture 
which  made  a  great  difference,  especially  where 
mulch  was  substantial  and  orchards  mowed  or  culti- 
vated  carefully.  Nevertheless,  tonnage  was  perhaps 
cut  in  half,  and  the  market  of  today  seems  in  definite 
need  of  large  apples.  The  movement  on  undersize  fruit 
IS  indeed  limited.  We  can  look  for  sluggish  move¬ 
ment  the  rest  of  the  way  out  on  this  crop.  Our  re¬ 
serves  are  unattractive  and  too  large  in  the  nation  for 
prices  being  asked. 

Our  labor  problem  is  not  serious,  although  in  gen¬ 
eral  there  is  constant  apprehension  among  the  grow- 
ers  as  to  what  iriay  be  just  around  the  corner.  Skilled 
help,  of  course,  is  not  expected  any  more  at  any  price. 

Interest  out  here  is  definitely  to  control  the  in¬ 
creasing  codling  moth  and  apple  maggot  infestations. 
New  materials  is  the  all-important  need,  Most  grow- 
some  miracle  to  do  away  with  these  pests. 
Michigan.  George  Farley. 

We  are  under  government  regulations  which  will 
become  progressively  stricter  until  the  war  is  won. 
and  I  behe\^  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  back  up  our  pres¬ 
ent  worthwhile  farm  organizations  and  to  give  them 
our  honest  support  so  that  we  may  have  a  larger 
vqice  in  these  regulations,  and  when  postwar  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  country  becomes  a  reality,  the  fruit 
Slower  will  be  thoroughly  represented. 

The  next  several  years  will  be  critical  ones  for  the 
i^erican  farmer,  and  unless  farm  organizations  are 
strong  enough  to  help  in  the  setting  up  of  a  sound 
world  econornic  foundation  for  lasting  peace,  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  farmer  may  be  extremely  uncertain 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Alfred  G.  Lewis  Jr. 


_  The  cold  storage  report  of  January  1  undoubtedly 
IS  an  eye-opener  to  many  apple  growers.  The  1943 
crop  was  short  and,  regardless  of  quality,  was  prac¬ 
tically  all  sold  at  ceiling  prices.  This  gave  the  grow- 
of  low-grade  apples  what  they  considered  a 
However,  these  low-grade  apples  did  not 
satisfy  the  trade  nor  the  consuming  public,  and  the 
harm  done  to  apple  producers  as  a  whole  by  putting 
these  inferior  apples  on  the  market,  was  serious. 

If  the  fruit  growers  will  remember  this  lesson  in 
future  years,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  blessing,  but  it 
certainly  cannot  be  repeated  many  times  with  any 
expectation  that  the  American  public  will  go  along 
buying  apples.  h.  L.  Ma 

Pamesville,  Ohio. 


lANTLE. 


Ulster  County  fruit  growers  are  finding  the  going 
tougher  than  in  1943,  Small  McIntosh,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundant  supply,  are  not  easily  finding  a 
home.  Codling  moth  was  very  serious  in  1944  and 
growers  are  more  worried  than  ever  before.  We  are 
waiting  anxiously  the  outcome  of  the  latest  draft 
orders,  hoping  that  our  key  young  men  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  on  the  farms.  Despite  the  dark  out¬ 
look,  we  have  the  proverbial  fruit  growers’  hope 
going  to  try  to  make  the  best  of  1945. 

Milton,  N.  Y.  Walter  R.  Clark. 


Speeds  Advanced  Farm  Practices 


if  ^ 


•  •  Skips  Grassed  Waterways 

Strong,  close-growing  stalks  of  grass  and  a  solid  network  of 
roots  in  a  broad,  shallow  channel  protect  soil  from  washing, 
pay  their  way  in  hay  crops.  You  can  disk  full-speed  across 
them  without  cutting  the  sod,  without  stopping  or  slowing 
down,  when  you  use  a  Case  Power-Control  disk  harrow 
which  angles  and  straightens  on-the-go. 


*  *  lit  Peaches  on  the  Contour 

This  modern  orchardist  can  cross  the  vegetative  buffer  strips 
in  the  contoured  rows  without  cutting  and  without  stopping. 
Also,  his  Case  Power-Control  disk  harrow  has  no  long  levers 
sticking  up  to  catch  in  overhanging  limbs.  It  angles  and 
straightens  on  power  from  the  turning  of  its  own  blades,  all 
at  the  pull  of  a  trip-rope  from  the  tractor  seat. 


1^" 


Leaves  Headlands  Level 

A  pull  of  the  trip-rope  and  you  turn  at  the  end  with  gangs 
straight— no  digging  or  piling  of  dirt.  It  lightens  the  turning 
load  on  the  tractor,  makes  steering  easier.  The  Case  Power- 
Control  harrow  has  no  complicated  hook-up — just  an  ordi¬ 
nary  drawbar  hitch  and  a  trip-rope.  It  is  built  both  single  and 
jandem,  in  several  sizes.  Postal  card  will  bring  you  free  folder. 


FOR  MODERN  FARM  MACHINES 


HEADQUARTERS  . . 

There  are  Case  machines  for  many  advanced  farming 
practices;  not  only  soil  conservation  but  making  high- 
protein  hay,  earning  extra  money  from  seeds  of  grasses 
and  legumes,  getting  double  returns  from  manure,  etc. 
bee  your  Case  dealer  about  chances  of  getting  new 
machmes,  ^so  for  service  on  your  present  equipment. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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JOHN  DEERE  ^eai^iSp’ 


. . .  AND  CAN  BE  HAD  ONLY  IN  THE 
DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC  SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


You  want  to  get  your  potato  seed 
in  the  ground  on  schedule.  At  the 
same  time  you  want  to  be  sure  it  is 
planted  accurately,  at  uniform  depth 
and  uniformly  spaced  in  the  row. 
The  answer  is  a  modern  John  Deere 
Planter — the  planter  with  the  12-arm, 
staple-type  picker  wheel. 

With  exceptionally  high  efficiency, 
the  John  Deere  12-arm  picker  wheel 
assures  you  (1)  positive  pick-up  of 
seed;  (2)  greater  accuracy  of  drop; 
(3)  gentler  handling  of  all  sizes  <5i 
seed,  and  (4)  faster  planting  speeds. 

If  your  old  planter  or  other  potato 
equipment  is  beyond  repair,  see  your 
John  Deere  dealer.  He  will  do  every¬ 
thing  he  can  to  fill 


your  needs. 


•  ABOVE:  Planting  and  fertilizing 
potatoes  at  the  rate  of  12  acres  pet 
day  with  a  John  Deere  “Twin- 12” 
Two-Row  Planter  behind  John  Deere 
Model  “H”  Tractor. 

•  BELOW:  Planting  and  fertilizing 
at  the  rate  of  7  acres  per  day  with  John 
Deere  One-Row  Potato  Planter  be¬ 
hind  team. 


Fast  milking  plus  uniform  milk¬ 
ing  .  .  .  form  the  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination  that  provides  best  milking 
results.  Both  are  necessary  for  the 
kind  of  fast,  clean,  profitable  milk¬ 
ing  that  every  dairyman  wants. 

Fast  milking  is  a  built-in  quality 
of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speed¬ 
way  Milker  .  .  .  and  with  the 
De  Laval  Speedway  Method  of  Fast 
Milking  users  are  obtaining  the  top 
brand  of  fast,  clean  milking. 


Uniform  milking  is  also  a  built-in 
feature  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway.  Pulsations  for  all  units 
in  use  are  controlled  from  one  cen¬ 
tral  point  by  magnetic  force.  Hence 
...  all  units  milk  with  exactly  the 
same  speed  and  action  at  all  Hmes 
.  .  .  delivering  perfect  uniformity 
of  milking. 

Fast  and  uniform  milking  means 
best  results  .  .  .  and  that’s  what 
you  want  for  your  herd. 


DE  LAVAL  STERLING  MILKER 


_  The  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  those  to  whom  low¬ 
er  price  is  an  important 
consideration.  The  Sterling 
Pulsator  has  only  two  mov¬ 
ing  parts,  gives  positive 
milking  speed  and  action 
that  pleases  the  cow. 
De  Laval  Sterling  single  or 
double  units  may  also  be 
used  on  any  other  make  of 
single  pipe  line  installation. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
skim  cleaner,  last  longer,  cost 
less  per  year  of  use  and  earn 
more.  They  produce  highest 
quality  cream  and  may  easily 
be  washed  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  time  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions.  Made  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes  and 
styles  and  at  prices  to  meet 
every  need  and  purse.  Hand 
or  motor  drive. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  6 

16S  BROADWAY 


CHICAGO  6 

427  RANDOLPH  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

61  BEALE  ST 


Rations,  Ratios  and  Returns  on  Beef  Cattle 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


During  pioneer  days,  when  new  land 
was  being  settled  in  the  West,  cattle 
preceded  the  plow.  Herds  could  make 
good  use  of  these  great  natural  grazing 
areas,  required  little  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment,  and  provided  a  means  for  mar¬ 
keting  grass  and  roughage  on  the  hoof. 
Later,  as  this  country  was  developed, 
the  settlers  planted  crops  that  were 
suited  to  large  acreages.  Wheat  and- 
beef  cattle  proved  to  be  best  adapted 
to  their  prevailing  conditions.  As  the 
railroads  opened  up  the  land  and  fenc¬ 
ing  came  into  general  use,  then  more 
corn  was  planted.  This  resulted  in  the 
section  through  the  Central  West  com¬ 
ing  to  be  known  as  the  Corn  Belt,  be¬ 
cause  both  soil  and  climate  were  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  growing  this  grain. 

This  development  inevitably  left  less 
land  available  for  the  grazing  of  cattle, 
but  those  States  still  farther  to  the 
West,  with  areas  not  suited  to  intensive 
crop  cultivation,  were  able  to  provide 
a  vast  expanse  of  range  land  that  even¬ 
tually  stabilized  the  cattle  industry  as 
it  exists  today.  While  some  Western 
cattle  are  placed  in  feed  lots  and  fat¬ 
tened  in  the  range  country,  the  great 
majority  are  shipped  to  terminal  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  fall,  when  grass  begins  to 
get  short.  There,  corn  belt  farmers 
and  commercial  cattle  feeders  purchase 
most  of  them  for  fattening  purposes. 
Such  fattening  periods  usually  vary 
from  90  to  180  days,  depending  on  con¬ 
ditions,  prices  and  available  feed.  Some 
of  these  stockers  and  feeders  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  farmers  in  the  Northeast  and 


latter  part  of  such  a  reduction  in  num¬ 
bers,  cattle  prices  normally  move  tow¬ 
ard  higher  price  levels.  However,  a 
sustained  decline  in  prices  during  the 
first  part  of  the  movement  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Present  government  price  ceil¬ 
ings  would,  of  course,  offset  such  a  nor¬ 
mal  price  movement,  and  cattlemen 
have  naturally  objected  to  such  inter¬ 
ference  in  their  production  programs. 

Cattle-corn  Ratios 

A  study  of  various  farm  surveys  and 
then  a  comparison  of  the  average 
financial  returns  from  fattening  cattle 
for  several  years  shows  that  the  cattle- 
corn  price  ratio  is  very  significant.  This 
ratio  between  the  price  that  is  obtained 
for  100  pounds  of  fat  cattle  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  of  corn  it  will  buy,  is  the 
most  important  single  factor  influenc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  profit  or  loss  in  a  cat¬ 
tle  fattening  operation,  when  one  year 
is  compared  with  another.  The  wider 
this  ratio  becomes,  the  more  profit  there 
is  in  fattening  cattle.  A  study  of  farm 
returns  over  a  period  of  several  years 
shows  that  when  it  is  much  narrower 
than  100  to  15,  then  possible  profits  de¬ 
cline  quite  rapidly. 

As  an  example,  during  the  1941-42 
feeding  period  the  average  price  per 
100  pounds  for  fat  steers  liveweight, 
grading  that  spring  as  good  in  Chicago, 
was  $13.50.  The  average  price  for  corn 
per  bushel  received  by  farmers  from 
September  through  April  was  $0,688. 
The  cattle-corn  ratio  then  for  this  pe¬ 
riod  was  100  to  19.60.  That  fall,  f§ed- 


Carrying  a  notable  depth  and  thickness  throughout,  this  Scotch-bred  Shorthorn 
bull,  Edellyn  Royal  Leader  2nd,  is  being  used  by,  his  owner,  Harry  L.  Straus,  at 
Cherry  Hill  Farm,  Reisterstown,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 


other  sections.  Those  not  sold  for  fur¬ 
ther  feeding  are  used  in  the  lower 
slaughter  grades. 

Cattle  Numbers  and  Prices 

In  spite  of  the  large  volume  of  cattle 
slaughtered  last  year,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  in  the  United  States  still  remains 
an  all-time  high  of  over  80  million 
head.  This  is  about  the  saturation  point 
for  our  existing  grazing  areas  and  crop 
production.  In  fact,  most  ranges  have 
been  overstocked  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  therefore  need  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  return  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  and  growth. 

While  it  is  probable  that  cattle  num¬ 
bers  will  decline  for  the  next  four  or 
five  years,  it  is  important  and  signifi¬ 
cant  to  note  that  the  last  peak  for  num¬ 
bers  was  a  total  of  74,262,000  head  in 
1934.  The  previous  high  figure  to  com¬ 
plete  a  cattle  numbers  cycle  occurred 
in  1918  with  a  total  of  73,040,000  head. 
These  were  reduced  by  about  8  per 
cent  to  their  cycle  low  by  1928.  The 
next  cutback  to  low  numbers  from,  the 
1934  high  was  approximately  11  per 
cent  reached  in  1938.  Indications  are 
that  present  levels  will  be  reduced  by 
not  less  than  8  to  10  million  head  some 
time  within  the  next  four  years.  If 
these  are  liquidated  gradually,  price  re¬ 
ductions  will  not  be  so  drastic  and  mar¬ 
ketings  will  be  more  normal. 

The  peak  periods  for  both  numbers 
and  prices,  since  records  were  first  of¬ 
ficially  kept  in  1867,  have  been  from 
14  to  16  years’  duration.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  were  some  influencing  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  wars  and  money  panics, 
the  unbroken  regularity  of  these  cycle 
movements  show  that  price  reductions 
normally  occur  whenever  cattle  num¬ 
bers  are  increased  much  beyond  10  per 
cent  of  their  next  previous  low  point 
period.  Present  numbers  are  now  more 
than  20  per  cent  above  their  previous 
1938  low  point  of  66,000,000  head.  Nor¬ 
mal  price  declines  have  been  delayed 
by  the  government  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  Unless  grain  production  is 
greatly  increased  and  its  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  materially  lowered,  it  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  present  cattle  numbers  must 
be  considerably  reduced.  This  will  then 
constitute  the  second  phase  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  cattle  numbers  cycle.  Toward  the 


er  steers  sold  for  an  average  of  $9.62 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  average  price 
of  loose  alfalfa  hay  received  by  farmers 
was  $10.57  per  ton,  and  cottonseed  meal 
was  $49  per  ton.  A  700-pound  feeder 
steer  cost  $67.34;  and  its  niarketing  ex¬ 
pense  and  total  shipping  cost  to  and 
from  market  averaged  $7.10,  making  a 
total  initial  cost  of  $74.44.  If  fed  for  a 
period  of  about  five  months  and  fin¬ 
ished  to  a  condition  that  would  grade 
as  “good,”  a  700-pound  steer  would  need 
to  gain  a  total  of  about  350  pounds  net 
weight  when  marketed.  Its  total  mar¬ 
ket  value  at  the  selling  price  quoted 
would  then  be  $141.75. 

Numerous  individual  feeder  reports 
as  well  as  an  average  of  several  experi¬ 
ment  station  steer  feeding  results  show 
that  in  addition  to  their  roughage  re¬ 
quirements  it  takes  about  10  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  to  produce  each  100  pounds 
of  gain  on  steers  of  the  quality  and 
weight  discussed.  However,  many  farm¬ 
ers  feed  a  larger  amount  of  corn  in 
ratio  to  roughage  than  that  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  agricultural  colleges.  This  is 
due  to  availability,  and  has  special  ap¬ 
plication  on  farms  where  considerable 
grain  is  being  produced  as  compared 
with  roughage.  When  reduced  to  terms 
of  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa  hay,  the 
average  results,  almost  every  year, 
from  farms  where  cattle  are  fed,  as  re¬ 
cently  reported  by  the  USD  A,  show  that 
it  required  an  average  of  50  bushels  of 
corn,  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  50  pounds  of  cottonseed  or  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  to  produce  the  350  pounds, 
of  gain  made  on  the  kind  of  steer  being 
discussed.  The  total  feed  and  initial 
costs,  assuming  the  value  of  the  manure 
offsets  labor  and  overhead,  were  $117.98. 
This  gives  a  market  return  over  costs 
on  this  steer  of  $23.77.  For  the  season 
of  1942-43,  comparable  fat  steers  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  $15.81  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  liveweight,  and  corn  aver¬ 
aged  $0,814  per  bushel.  This  made  a 
cattle-corn  ratio  of  100  to  19.42.  Feed¬ 
ers  were  $12.03  per  cwt.  The  total  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  a  similar  weight  and  qual¬ 
ity  fat  steer  then  was  $166.  The  total 
costs  had  advanced  to  $141.47.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  continued  favorable 
cattle-corn  ratio,  the  market  return 
over  costs  per  steer  was  $24.53. 

(Continued  on  page  144.) 
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fetrsady  for  spring 

wifhPTZ 


* 


Don’t  send  sheep  to  pasture  carry¬ 
ing  a  load  of  roundworms.  First 
thing  they’ll  do  is  contaminate  the 
pasture  and  make  it  just  that  much 
harder  to  keep  worms  vmder  control 
during  the  grazing  season. 

What  you  worm  with  is  very  im¬ 
portant — and  there  is  no  better 
product  for  the  pre-pasture-season 
worming  than  PTZ.  This  phenothi- 
azine  product  removes  six  species 
of  roundworms,  including  the 
stomach  worm  and  the  nodular 
worm. 

An  accurate,  individual  dose  is 
also  important  at  this  time,  we 
think,-  because  it  makes  sure  every 
animal' gets  a  worm-expelling  dose. 
Use  either  PTZ  Pellets  or  PTZ 
Powder  in  a  drench.  (PTZ  Powder 
is  made  to‘, mix  with  water.)  And 
get  PTZ  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer 
, — PTZ  Powder  in  1  lb.  packages  is 
$1  25  and  less  per  Ib.'in  quantity. 

*PTZ  distinguishes  the  phenothiazine 
products  of  Dr.  HessS^  Clark.  They  give 
maximum  convenience  and  effective¬ 
ness.  Sold  only  in  original  packages. 


Dr.  Clark  Jnc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


JERSEYS 


Wanted — Fancy  Jersey  Young  COW,  tested  heavy  pro¬ 
ducer  and  perfect.  A.  J.  LeFROiS,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


75  BRED  REG.  TENNESSEE  WALKING  MARES 

iif  grand  champion  blood  lines,  some  with  colts  by 
their  side  and  rebred  to  our  triple  regi.stered  Palomino 
Tennessee  Walking  stallions;  Palominos,  chestnuts, 
sorrels,  seal  browns  and  blood  bays,  some  with  light 
manes  and  tails,  with  white  stocking  legs  and  blaze  faces. 
.Many  of  these  mares  are  bred  to  our  different  triple 
leg.  Palomino  Tennessee  Walking  stallions  and  should 
throw  a  large  percentage  of  Palomino  Tennessee  Walk¬ 
ing  colts.  Other  mares  bred  to  reg.  Tennessee  Walk¬ 
ing  stallions  of  grand  champion  blood  lines.  A  few 
roans  and  jet  blacks.  We  collected  the  urine  from 
these  pregnant  mares  all  winter  for  medical  purposes 
and  must  make  room  for  mares  dropping  colts. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTOH,  PA. 


Beautiful  pair  Bays, 
pair  of  red  roans,  pair 
sorrels,  all  well  broke,  and  matched  to  suit.  Write— 
Bolton  Farms,  Schoeneck,  Lancaster  County,  Penna. 


GOATS 


FREE:  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Dept.  567,  Columbia,  Mo. 

SAANENS:  Purebred  Beglstered  fresh  does  also  kids, 
sired  by  A.  K.  buck  Bora’s  Lad  of  Yokelawn.  Priced 
reasonable.  P.  Cookinham,  R.F.D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

SAANEN.  Registered  pure-bred  fresh  and  bred  does. 
STEVENS,  Adams  Corners.  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

TOGGENBURG  DOES  BRED.  Also  SPRING  KIDS.* 
Choice  stock.  JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  New  York. 

DOGS 

HIREBKED  COCKEIJ  PtlPS  AND  DOGfi. 
Non-Registered  or  llEGISTEKKD.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS  $20.  Female,  $17. 

Walters  Grove  Side,  South  Durham,  Port  Acra,  N.  Y. 


Tan  Color,  Cross  Bred  Collie  Shepherd  Pups 

Nine  months  old,  $35  each.  Fine  for  all  purpose, 
farm  or  home.  David  Daniel,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  German  Police  Pups  $35.00  ?emaie'^ 

LOUISE  C.  HERMAN,  Soldier  Hill  Rd.,  Oradell,  N.j'. 

KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  ME.,  want  strong, 
healthy  PUPPIES.  Will  buy  all  year  round. 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  "‘tAVcuri-r"" 
Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms'.'’ Haain^:’"N."Y! 
REUABTe  SHEPMRDiD^^^ 

GORDON  SETTER  PUPS.  Registered  stock.  Ilunting 
strain.  FIELD  GORDON  KENNELS,  Somers,  Conn. 

Cocker  Spaniels;  ('hampion  sired,  and  others.  Guar.  $30 
to  $50.  MINAKUCHI  KENNELS.  Glover,  Vermont 

BOXER— OUTSTANDING  PUPPIES  $100.00  ITP. 
KEEGAN  KENNELS  SACO,  MAINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  ;  ;  .• 


CHURN  CREEK  FARMS 


First  Annual  Draft  Sale  At  The  Farms 
WORTON,  MARYLAND  SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1945 
5  BULLS  (Cows,  bred  heifers,  open  heifers)  70  FEMALES 

■  HERD  T.  B.  &  BANGS’  ACCREDITED 

FRED  CHANDLER,  Auctioneer 

“For  catalog  write  to  above  address.” 


GUERNSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 


1 


Sons  &  Grandsons  of 

DOUGLASTON 
PRINCE  ROYAL 

4  A.R.  Sons;  25  A.R.  Daughters 

1  over  1000  lbs. 

3  over  900  lbs. 

5  over  800  lbs. 

11  over  700  lbs. 

35  rec.  (32  im.) 

•  His  sons  and  grandsons  are 
proving  his  prepotency  for  Loth 
production  and  type.  Write  for 
complete  pedigrees  and  prices  of 
bidl  calves  out  of  good  A.R.  cows. 
Fully  accredited  for  T.B.  and 
Bang’s.  Woodacres  Farm,  Box 
669,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


'  1083.9  f. 
av.  99 1 .4  f. 
av.  931.8  f. 
av.  827.0  f. 
av.  602.5  f. 


GUERNSEY  INCOME 


*  The  GUERNSEY  Brand  and  Breed  Program 
is  the  farmer’s  assurance  of  future  income.  Read 
“  How  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Qub  Helps 
To  Make  Breeding  Fascinating  and  Profitable 
This  valuable  FREE  booklet  will  pay  you  ivi- 
dends.  Send  Now! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

244  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad’s  Frances  Ruse  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Four-Year-Old  Guernsey  Bull  MtIs"  strong 

in  Langwater  and  Levity  lines.  Gentle,  virile,  healthy. 
$350  at  HIGHFIELD  FARM.  SHARON,  CONN. 


SHORTHORNS 


TmUTHG  snonthouhs. 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
provethat  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
.ll.fOuad  breed!  Produce  milk  end  b.ve 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Cel  the  facts  ^  FREE!  Or  read  Milking 
Shorthorti  JouroaL  Trial  subscriDUon  six  mouths  50^,  one  roer  $1.00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Aye.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago9 ,  III. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  Bull  Calves.  1-12  months, 
registered,  well  bred.  0.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angua  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
llaryUnd  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angns  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls,  Registered 
FiXcellent  breedinpr,  both  herd  sire  prospects.  One  and 
two  years  old.  Price  $250.00  and  $300.00. 
HAMMOND  FARM,  SA  U  N  D  E  RSTO  WN,  R.  I. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


WANTFD*  F""®  registered  Brown  Swiss, 

ivraivaauLr.  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  of  good  blood 
lines,  cows,  heifers  or  heifer  calves.  Will  buy  entire 
herd.  FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  Souderton.  Pa. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS:  Flemish  Giants  from  15-18  lbs.  stock.  6-7 
weeks  $1.50  each.  Money  back.  Send  10  cents  further 
details.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


PFniHRFFn  '"'He  Now  Zealand  Babbits.  White 
1  LHlunLiLiLr  Mice.  Cavies.  Hamsters.  Foldar  lOe. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  AND  RED 
RABBITS.  J.  GINZ.  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Equipment  for  modern  outdoor 
Babbitry.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  New  York 


Choice  young  Holstein  bulls  by  King  Bessie 
Pontiac  Pobes  752124,  an  own  son  of  the 
famous  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  520107. 

His  5  nearest  dams  average  26191.70  lbs.  milk, 
3.7%  964.63  lbs.  fat. 

His  sire  has  over  lOO  tested  daughters  from 
500—972.60  lbs.  fat. 

His  dam  has  839.20  lbs.  fat  from  23226.80  lbs. 
milk. 

These  bulls  are  severely  culled,  nicely  marked, 
well  grown  from  dams  with  records  all  over 
400  lbs.  fat  and  upwards  for  805  days. 
Beasonably  priced. 

Pedigrees  and  descriptive  material  supplied  on 
request. 

Bulls  purchased  have  to  satisfy  upon  arrival  or 
may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

THE  HEDGE,  PINE  PUINS,  N.  Y. 


178th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  7,  1945 

150  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

Heated  Sale  Auditorium,  EARLVILLE, 
MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test;  many 
can  go  anj’whcre;  quite  a  number  ealfhood  vacci¬ 
nated.  Mastitis  charts  with  milking  animals  and 
all  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

100  Fresh  and  nearby  Springers  fiom  New  Tork 
Canada  and  Wisconsin.  10  High  Bred  A’carling 
Bulls  from  New  York  State,  Canada,  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  from  high  record,  high  testing  dams. 
25  heifer  Calves — 10  bull  Calves. 

Plan  to  attend  this  sale  regardless  of  distance.  It 
is  jlmerica’s  oldest  established  Holstein  market 
where  you  can  buy  with  confidence. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Don’t  Flit  From  Cow  To  Cow 

It’s  the  heavy  milkers  that  fill  UD 
the  cans  quickly.  They  give  more 
milk  for  an  hour’s  work.  Keep 
Holsteins  and  get  the  most  from 
your  efforts.  Write  Box  2033. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Brattleboro  Vermont 

Second  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Sale 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1945 

60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

Henry  L.  Xeilson  Farm,  miles  east  of  Warwick, 
.N.  Y.,  just  north  of  the  New  Jersey  border,  negative 
to  blood  test,  treated  against  shipping  fever,  mastitis 
charts.  50  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  good  ages,  well 
bred,  heavy  producers.  Some  young  Bulls  and  Heifer 
Calves.  Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.  M.  Lunches  available. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

.^^SGUR  FARM  DISPERSAL:  Max  B.  Yasgur,  owner. 
Tel.  959-W.  2%  miles  west  of  Monticello.  Sat.,  March 
3,  at  noon,  37  Registered  Holsteins,  Herd  Sire:  Nega¬ 
tive-vaccinated;  check  test  will  be  available.  The  3- 
year-old  sire  is  by  Osbomdale  Sir  Hubert  May,  whose 
first  25  daughters  average  533  F.  305  days.  (Blake 
Winters  senior  sire,  whose  herd  average  14.528  M. 
524  F.  305  days  on  2X.)  Featured  in  this  sale  are  the 
best  native  and  Canadian  strains.  28  are  fresh,  spring¬ 
ers  or  bred  heifers,  9  open  heifers  and  calves.  20  tons 
clover  and  timothy  baled  hay.  50  tons  legume  and  corn 
silage.  Bequest  circular.  0.  S.  Jansen,  auctioneer. 
WaUkill,  X.  Y.  Tel.  3-1474. 


Sixth  Western  New  York  Sale 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  15 

starting  at  12:30  P.  M.  sharp. 

Heated  pavilion,  FAIR  GROUNDS.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 
T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  mastitis 
tested  and  treated  for  shipping  fever.  50  fresh  and 
Close  Springers.  4  service  age  Bulls,  10  young  Heifer 
Calves.  Every  animal  sold  to  be  as  represented. 

Come  early. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 

Wanted:  Second  and  Third  Calf,  Holstein 

Close  Springers.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free.  SNOW 
BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  986,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HEREFORDS 


-FOR  SALE  47  HEAD  OF  HEREFORDS- 


14  Purebred  registered  Breeders;  1  purebred  registered 
Bull;  12  Grade;  12  Purebred  yearlings:  8  calves  grade. 
2  I’tirebred  Hampshires  brood  sows,  1  Purebred  Hamp- 
sire  boar.  Not  related. 

A.  G.  HUTCHINSON.  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  40  HEAD  REG.  HEREFORD 

Three  and  four  year-old  cows.  35  of  these  raised  by 
W.  H,  K..  all  bred  to  W.  H.  B.  Bullng  Star.  Will 
start  calving  in  May.  Price  for  entire  herd,  including 
bull.  $10,500,  f.  o.  b.  our  farm. 

SHARONHURST  FARMS,  Rice  Road,  Elma,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 


.TI  f\eece<i 


I  I  ORDERED  EARLY” 

Many  said  that  la|t  year.  Our  1945  supply  of  Harder 
~  Silos  is  limited.  They  will  be  absorbed 
early.  Same  high  Harder  quality  as  in 
past  years.  Plan  NOW  for  yours.  Order 
early — for  EABLY  DELIVEBY.  Avoid 
trucking  congestion.  Protect  yourself — 
Write  today  for  prices,  details. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc, 

BOX  R 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  80  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  eecurity; 
In  almost  at  well  a*  with  natural 

teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  It,  don’t  watte 
money  on  sabttitut^t,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
wUl  mall  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.p.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4503-C,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

ALBERT  CHESHIRE’S  SONS 
AUCTIONEERS,  OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y, 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

72  FINE  COWS  1  BULL 

and  Equipment 

Saturday,  March  10th,  1945 

10:00  A.  M.  -  -  .  At  “The  Farm” 

Oakwood  Avenue,  Huntington,  L,  I. 

Carefully  selected  Herd  of  Holsteins.  Guernseys  and 
others.  Mostly  fresh  cows  and  close  Springers,  balance 
Summer  Cows.  T.  B.,  Bangs  and  Mastitis  Charts  with 
each  animal.  I>.  H.  I,  A.  records  available  for  in- 
spection.  23  Cows  with  production  records  from  11,000 
to  over  16,000  pounds.  Good,  heavy  cows,  well 
formed  and  straight  of  udder.  This  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  herds  of  the  Island,  and  your  Inspection 
of  Cattle  and  Becords  invited  from  now  to  Sale  Day. 
Also  Ford  and  Plymouth  Pickup.  G.  M.  C.  and  Ford 
Dumper,  Int.  Spreader,  Blizzard  Cutter.  .T.  D.  Cult., 
Aerator.  Cans,  12  c.  cooler.  Binder,  Mower  and  other 
equipment. 

Terms:  Cash.  Sale  rain  or  shine.  Under  canvas 
OTTO  OVERBY,  Owner. 
Write  for  descriptive  card  to: 

ALBERT  CHESHIRE’S  SONS 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Oyster  Bay  242 


AYRSHIRES 


OWN  an.  AYRSHIRE 

and  raise  big,  strong,  deep¬ 
bodied  red  and  white  cows  that 
produce  the  most  4}  milk  at  the 
least  feed  cost  —  cows  that  are  hardy, 
rugged,  good  grazers,  and  that  carry  per¬ 
fect  type  udders.  High  carcass  value. 

Ayrshire  Bulls  are  scientifically  bred 
for  heavy  and  economical  production 
under  average  farm  conditions. 

Write  for  literature  or  names 
of  breeders  with  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASS’N^ 

96  CENTER  ST.  BRANDON,  VT. 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

^  yrsliirojs 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEOAR  RROOK.  FARMS  Martinsville,  N,  J. 

HOG  HOUSES  and  HOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

WslniMn  Pur^a^ag  AgMey,  Ine..  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  13,  W.  Y.  Write  or  phone:  Windsor  8-6398. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel-  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6-7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  8-9 
weeks,  $7.50  each.  Berkshires  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  All  orders  large 
or  small  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS  &  GILTS— UNRELATED 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


REGISTERED  GILTS 

Bred  gilts,  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  Sired 
by  Proud  Grandmaster  Aee. 

BLYLER  FARMS.  BEVERLY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Doroc  -  Jersey  Reg.  Hogs  tlw'  ^pi”; 

from  1944  Eastern  Junior  Championship  boar,  breeding 
Orders  taken  for  1945  Pigs  from  this  boar. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms,  Morrisvillo,  Pa. 


REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

FALL  PIGS,  SEBtTCE  BOABS 
RIVERVIEW  FARMS.  Wrightsvillo,  R.  D.  I,  Penna. 


Maple  Hurst  Ouroes,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pins. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Young  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old  @  $15.00  each. 
Bred  gilts  for  delivery  in  January  @  $50.00  each. 
Young  boars  ready  for  service  @  $50.00  each. 
Applications  for  Begistration  furnished. 

Prices  quoted  F.O.B. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

•  YOR  KSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows.  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 
W.  E.  Reasoner  A  Sons,  R.F.D,  4,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

YORKSHIRES  BRED  GILTS,  SERVICE  BOARS 

A.  J.  PACKARD.  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

HEREFORD  HOGS — “The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria,  IIL 
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the  girl  in  the  telephone  Business 
Office— thousands  have  come  to  know 
her  courtesy  and  desire  to  help. 


U.  S.  Marine  setting  up  telephone  switchboard  “somewhere  in  the  PaciOc 


If  onlY  switchboards 
grew  on  trees! 


That  would  make  things  a  lot  easier  for  our  fighting  men,  for  us, 
and  for  every  one  who  is  waiting  for  a  home  telephone. 


^But  switchboards  and  telephones  and  electronic  equipment  of 
many  kinds  must  still  be  made  by  telephone  factories  for  the 
armed  forces. 


Your  patience  in  this  emergency  makes  us  eager  to  take  care  of 
your  home  telephone  needs  just  as  soon  as  possible. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Two  Wonderful  Books  for  Beekeepers 
“Starting  Right  With  Bees,”  96  pages  and  184 
illustrations.  Written  for  the  beginner.  Every 
operation  in  handling  bees  explained.  “500 
Answers  to  Bee  Questions”  is  a  valuable 
book.  Contents  classified  and  indexed.  104 
pages.  Both  books  only  50  cents  each. 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  monthly  magazine, 
largest  circulation  of  any  bee  magazine. 

$1.00  per  year 

(with  either  of  the  above  books,  $1.25) 
Free  price  list  on  Root  Quality  Bee  Supplies. 
,THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  14,  MEDINA,  Ohio 


D  Kris' C  — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send  $1 
for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping” 
(new  Edition)  &  1-year  subscription.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R.  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Splendid  Cough 
Relief  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 
Once  tried,  you’ll  never  be  without  it,  and  it’s 
so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  until  dissolved.  A  child  could  do  it.  No 
cooking  needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or 
liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  prompt  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of 
really  splendid  medicine  and  you  get  about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  amazing. 
You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that  means 
business.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased, 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
’  Toot  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc, 
— '  Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. Hackensack,  N.  J. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Old-fashioned  full  flavored  open  kettlo 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 
$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 
Delivered.  Write  for  case-lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box  486  B,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


J  Colorful  wallpaper  can  ease  wartime 
<  tension.  Large  samples  in  free  catalog. 
I  Modern  patterns ;  striking  or  quiet  color 
I  combinations.  High  quality  papers,  rea* 
1  sonable  prices.  Shipment  prepaid. 

Write  today. 

[Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,! 

,  Dept.  98,  L 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.l 


QUINTUPLET  APPLES 

Bearing  5  different  kinds,  all  on  the 
same  tree.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


V  A  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 

¥  U  K  |u ^samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

*  TMHvL/money.  Bartlett  tern  UllU.Boi  7,  Harmooy.BB 


Now  the  Wild  Wind  gallops  the  land, 

Unchecked  by  any  rider’s  hand; 

No  bridle,  no  saddle  to  tame  his  pride, 

He  tears  across  the  countryside. 

With  thundering  hoof  and  streaming  mane 
He  clatters  through  the  mist  hnd  rain, 

Then  wheels  about  in  gusty  flight, 

A  steed  invisible  to  sight. 

By  Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


Rag  Rugs  Braided  by  Hand 


Remember  the  pretty  braided  rugs 
that  grandmother  made?  If  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  any  handed 
down  to  us,  how  carefully  we  treasure 
them.  In  these  modern  times,  however, 
why  can’t  we  use  old  rags  and  make 
some  ourselves? 

Those  old  blue  work  shirts  from 
father  and  the^  boys,  those  house 
dresses  you  no  longer  wear;  all  these 
worked  up  with  something  white,  would 
make  beautiful  rugs  for  your  bedroom 
or  the  bathroom.  The  girls  might  like 
their  pink  dresses  in  a  rug  for  their 
room.  My  daughters  dyed  some  white 
rags  lavendar,  their  favorite  color,  with 
fine  results.  Dark  blue  Panama  skirts 
would  work  up  well  for  the  boys’  room, 
and  would  not  show  dirt  quickly  when 
they  rush  in  with  muddy  shoes.  Green, 
tan  and  other  odd  colors  could  be  used 
for  a  living  room,  dining  room  or  hall. 

To  start  a  rag  rug,  cut  the  cloth  into 
strips  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  if 
you  like  them  coarse,  or  narrower  for 
finer  rugs.  Sew  three  strips  together 
at  one  end,  each  about  24  to  30  inches 
long.  Then  begin  braiding,  giving  the 
outside-  ravelly  edges  of  each  strip  a 
little  roll  under  so  that  the  top  will  not 
have  a  frayed  appearance.  When  you 
have  braided  the  length  of  the  first 
strips,  fasten  with  a  pin  so  they  will 
not  come  apart.  Sew  three  more  strips 
onto  your  first  braid’s  ends,  using  the 
sarne  lengths,  and  keep  the  raw  edges 
of  the  seams  on  the  under  side.  Repeat 
until  you  get  a  braid  long  enough  to 
make  your  rug.  Try  a  small  one  first. 

When  you  begin  to  wind  the  braid 
into  shape,  beginning  with  a  small  cir¬ 
cle  at  the  center,  sew  the  coils  together 
from  underneath.  Use  a  good  strong 
thread  and  sew  firmly,  always  holding 
the  outside  row  full,  or  it  will  pucker 


and  not  lie  flat.  A  blanket  stitch  is  often 
used  for  this  sewing-. 

The  rags  can  be  sewed  together  in 
various  shapes:  round,  oval,  or  square. 
For  round  ones  begin  with  a  tiny  circle. 
Then  take  about  an  18-inch  length  of 
braid  and  sew  around  it.  The  square 
ones  can  be  made  two  different  ways. 
One  is  made  by  beginning  with  a  small 
square  and  sewing  around  that,  but  it 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  as  it  is  so  hard 
to  keep  it  from  getting  round.  The 
better  way  is  by  just  taking  a  length 
on  the  braid  as  long  as  you  want  the 
rug  square,  and  sew  straight  back  and 
forth  on  the  side  of  it  until  it  is  square. 
A  border  sewed  around  the  edges  looks 
very  pretty. 

The  colors  for  all  rugs  can  be  mixed 
in  several  different  ways:  a  row  of  one 
color,  then  a  row  of  contrasting  color 
is  pretty;  or  try  several  rows  of  each 
color  alternating.  Sometimes  the  large 
center  is  of  a  solid  color,  with  a  narrow 
edge  of  contrasting  color.  I  have  seen 
desirable  rugs  (made  by  my  sister-in- 
law)  of  one  strip  of  pink  and  two  strips 
of  black,  the  three  strands  braided  to¬ 
gether  throughout  for  the  entire  rug. 
Thus,  she  used  up  strips  of  old  black 
stocking  legs.  In  1943  I  made  a  square 
rug  12  by  18  feet,  for  the  sun  porch, 
using  burlap  feedbags,  which  we  had 
saved.  I  first  washed  and  bleached 
them,  dyed  three-fourths  of  them  dark 
green,  and  left  the  rest  in  their  original 
color.  Solid  green  went  into  the  cen¬ 
ter,  sewing  it  back  and  forth;  the  nat¬ 
ural  color  went  into  a  five-inch  stripe, 
putting  on  the  edge  a  three-inch  bor¬ 
der  again  of  green. 

The  thread  is  the  only  cost  to  braided 
rag  rugs.  ^  They  are  interesting  pickup 
work  for  spare  time  and  bad  weather  in 
any  season,  and  well  worth  thq  work 
put  into  them.  MRS.  c.  A.  u. 


Beans  Help  Replace  Meat.  They  Make  Good  Sandwiches,  Too. 

Not  that  any  American  housewife  would  forget  to  include  golden  brown  flavor- 
some  baked  beans  in  her  meal  planning,  but  does  she  remember  their  use  for 
lunches  that  have  to  be  carried?  The  hearty  baked  bean  sandwich  is  an  old 
favorite  for  the  man  in  the  family,  and  adds  substance  and  variety  to  the  school 
lunehbox  for  older  children.  Spread  baked  beans,  mashed,  between  slices  of 
whole  wheat  bread,  buttered  if  possible.  Add  catsup,  a  slice  of  pickle,  a  crisp 
lettuce  leaf — and  there  you  are!  L.  p.  b. 


Removing  Lettering 

Flour  or  sugar  sacks  printed  with 
e  usual  red  and  blue  lettering  can  be 
cached  by  first  dipping  sacks  in  cold 
a  ter,  then  rubbing  the  letters  with 
rong  soap,  or  a  thick  paste  of  soap 
)wder.  Roll  up,  with  letters  inside, 
id  let  stand  over  night.  Next  mcirn- 
g  soak  sacks  in  cold  water  for  a  few 
)urs  then  wash  in  hot  water  an(l 
ap.  Scrub  hard  on  letters  aod  most 
the  printing  will  vanish.  If  any 
ttering  remains,  boil  with  a  little  lye 
ve  must  be  dissolved  thoroughly  be- 
re  the  sacks  are  put  in) .  Thorough 
nsing  will  insure  white  and  soft  sacks, 
ry  out  in  the  sun.  a.  s. 


Thought  for  Today 

In  the  four  short  weeks  your  new 
Woman  and  Home  editor  has  been  at 
her  desk,  many  good  letters  have  come 
from  readers  of  these  pages.  In  their 
warm  greeting  and  busy  concern  with 
work,  family  and  friends,  several  have 
touched  upon  the  one  grave  matter  that 
links  us  all — the  sorrow  of  this  war. 
Perhaps  those  who  grieve  will  find  a 
measure  of  consolation  in  what  the 
poet,  Tagore,  set  down  not  long  ago, 
in  these  few  words  of  faith:  “Death  is 
not  extinguishing  the  light:  it  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  lamp,  because  dawn  has 
come.’’  P-  s. 
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How  to  Bake  with 

SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 


Just  Use 

MACA... 

The  Amazing  Fast  Dry  Yeast  I 

Use  Just  Like  Compressed  Yeast 


•  Maca  requires  no  special  meth¬ 
ods  or  recipes.  It  acts  so  fast,  rises 
so  quickly— your  baking  is  all  done 
in  a  few  hours.  And  i^haf  a  baking 
it  is !  Maca  Yeast  gives  bread  and 
rolls  a  rich,  golden  beauty,  a 
smooth,  even  texture  and  a  deli¬ 
cious  old-fashioned  flavor. 


•  Maca  saves  you  extra  trips  to 
the  store  because  you  can  always 
keep  a  handy  supply  on  your  pantry 
shelf.  For  your  complete  protec¬ 
tion,  we  date  every  package. 

So  bake  with  success  insurance! 
Always  use  Maca  Yeast,  the  origi¬ 
nal  fast,  granular  yeast. 

Your  grocer  may  be  out  oj stock 
right  now,  because  Maca  is  serv¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces.  If  he  is,  ask 
for  Yeast  Foam  (Magic  Yeast). 

It,  too,  gives  bread  and  rolls  a 
wonderful  old-fashioned  flavor. 


NORTHWESTERN 


YEAST  COMPANY 


V 


1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago  22,  III. 

COPYRieHT  1945,  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 


Magnolia  Trees 

with  flower  buds  to  bloom  for  you  this  spring. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Now  She  Shops 
"Cash  And  Cany 

Without  Painful  BacJcache  ^ 


II 


ff 


Many  eufferere  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acidg  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pasa  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  Udney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  ^ains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  p)ep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre- 


quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  ehoTvs  there  is  something  wrong  with 
yoxir  hidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  13  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


A  Boy’s  Good  Appearance 

Boys  discover,  sooner  or  later,  that  a 
well  groomed  appearance  helps  toward 
confidence-  and  poise.  If  taught  how 
to  press  their  own  trousers,  youngsters 
can  acquire  a  habit  useful  to  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  to  their  mothers  and 
sisters;  later,  to  their  wives. 

The  first  thing  for  the  young  folk  to 
learn  is  that  wool  scorches  easily.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  keep  the  hot  iron 
over  one  spot  too  long.  A  heavy  piece 
of  dry  cotton  cloth,  such  as  unbleached 
muslin,  long  enough  and  wide  enough 
to  cover  a  trouser  leg,  should  always 
be  placed  over  the  material  to  be 
pressed.  Then  lay  a  thin  cloth,  such  as 
cheesecloth,  thoroughly  wrung  out  of 
water,  on  top  of  this  heavier  covering 
to  spread  moisture  evenly.  Now  do  the 
pressing  over  this  damp  cloth,  and  keep 
the  iron  moving  as  long  as  steam  rises. 
Using  the  iron  until  the  garment  is 
completely  dry  may  cause  the  material 
to  shine.  To  remove  the  shine,  sponge 
woolen  cloth  lightly  with  a  damp  cloth 
and  press  as  above. 

A  good  system  to  teach  the  boy  is  to 
place  the  waistline  over  the  wide  end 
of  the  ironing  board,  pressing  every 
portion  of  upper  trousers  and  the  pock¬ 
ets.  Next,  place  one  leg  of  the  trou¬ 
sers  flat  on  the  ironing  board  with  the 
stretched  puff  on  the  knee,  face  up,  in 
the  middle.  Iron  this  puff.  The  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  pressing  cloth  causes  the 
stretched  knee  to  shrink  back  to  its 
original  proportions.  When  both  knees 
have  been  ironed,  lift  the  trousers  from 
the  board  and  fold  where  the  creases 
should  be.  Be  sure  to  put  the  trouser 
legs  seam  to  seam  the  entire  length 
of  the  leg.  Place  them  in  this  position 
on  the  board,  then  fold  upper  leg  back 
so  the  lower  can  be  pressed  first.  Be¬ 
fore  this  is  covered  with  the  pressing 
cloth,  shape  the  leg  as  it  was  when  the 
trousers  were  new.  When  one  leg  is 
finished,  the  other  is  pressed  in  the 
same  way.  g.  a.  r. 


Five  Brushes  in  a  Row 

Brushes  play  an  important  part  in 
my  household.  A  collection  of  them  at 
the  kitchen  sink  are  indispensable.  I 
keep  five  in  use  at  once,  and  have 
worked  out  a  system  for  getting  the 
longest  possible  service  out  of  each. 

The  first  brush  is  for  dishwashing,  de¬ 
scribed  below;  the  second  is  for  celery 
and  fairly  clean  vegetables;  the  third 
for  potatoes  and  other  root  ,vegetables 
which  have  more  dirt  on  them;  the 
fourth  for  cleaning  up  around  the  sink, 
and  the  fifth  Jor  cleaning  the  gas  stove 
and  burners.  When  I  find  a  brush  get¬ 
ting  dark  or  worn  I  “move  it  along  a 
peg”  in  the  series.  A  new,  brush  al¬ 
ways  starts  out  in  the  first,  or  cleanest, 
place.  I  put  cup-hooks  in  the  handles 
of  the  brushes  so  that  when  two  are 
hung  on  the  same  nail  the  under  one 
can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
other.  If  there  is  room,  the  five  brushes 
hanging  in  a  neat  row  is  handy  and 
orderly.  The  brush  I  like  best  for  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  is  one  of  those  inexpensive 
and  sanitary  wire-looped  fiber  brushes, 
preferably  the  stiff  palm  fiber.  The 
brush  holds  its  stiffness  and  scrubbing 
quality  against  the  wilting  effect  of  hot 
water.  It  is  also  good  for  fishing  up 
silverware  out  of  scalding  water  for 
quick  hot  drying. 

A  brush  Is  just  the  thing  to  dust 
wicker  furniture,  as  the  bristles  can 
easily  get  the  dirt.  I  put  a  few  drops 
of  furniture  polish  on  the  bristles  to 
start  with.  Another  brush  that  saves 
work  is  a  large,  stiff  one;  with  two 
strong  screws  I  fastened  its  wooden 
back  onto  the  back  doorstep.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  cleaning  shoes  and  a  great 
protection  to  my  kitchen  linoleum. 

M.  R. 


Pair  of  Feathered  Friends 

A  pair  of  little  brown  birds  which 
resembled  wrens,  only  twice  their  size, 
with  yellowish  white  markings  extend¬ 
ing  back  from  each  eye,  built  a  nest  of 
sticks  in  a  peck  basket  hanging  in  our 
hen  house.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
’43.  They  were  quite  shy  at  first,  but 
learned  to  trust  me.  After  the  four 
young  were  hatched,  they  kept  almost 
a  steady  stream  of  w#:ms  coming.  I 
heard  the  old  ones  giving  their  plain¬ 
tive  call  that  fall.  Last  spring,  as  I 
was  walking  along  the  road  near  the 
house,  my  two  friends  came  hopping 
from  bush  to  bush,  greeting  me,  but 
they  did  not  return  to  the  old  nest. 
This  past  fall,  one  came  to  the  bush  by 
the  window  before  going  South. 

I  certainly  miss  those  little  brown 
birds  but  I’m  looking  forward  to  their 
return  in  the  spring.  w.  e.  h. 

Ohio. 


Household  Hint 

To  cover  surface  scratches,  take  fine 
steel  wool,  size  000,  and  rub  with  the 
grain.  Unless  dented  deep  into  the 
wood,  the  steel  wool  removes  scratches. 
After  the  scratches  disappear,  use  size 
4F  pumice  stone  mixed  with  enough 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste.  With  a  soft 
pad  of  cloth  or  piece  of  felt,  rub  the 
wood  where  scratched,  moving  with  the 
grain  and  using  a  small  amount  of  the 
pumice  paste.  Let  dry,  then  wipe  off 
dust.  Wax  the  wood  with  a  paste  wax. 
If  a  high  polish  is  desired,  use  rotten- 
stone  mixed  with  oil  after  the  dried 
pumice  dust  is  wiped  off.  Then  wax. 

Mrs.  j.  s. 


[A  simplified  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Railroads  I 
in  their  third  year  at  tear  J 

IN  1944,  the  railroads  rendered  to  the  American 
public  the  greatest  volume  of  service  ever  per¬ 
formed  by  any  agency  of  transportation. 

For  doing  this  job,  they  received  about  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  -That’s  a  lot  of  money — but  most  of 
it  was  earned  by  hauling  tremendous  tonnages  of 
freight  for  less  than  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile  and 
carrying  passengers  for  even  less  than  before  the 
first  World  War. 

Out  of  every  dollar  the  railroads  received — 

38)^^  was  paid  out  in  pay  rolls. 

29^  was  paid  for  materials  and  supplies  of  all 
sorts  and  other  operating  expenses. 

19^  was  paid  in  taxes — federal,  state  and  local. 

7^  was  paid  in  interest,  rents  and  other  charges — 
a  great  share  of  which  w^ent  to  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  savings  banks,  endowed  institutions. 

was  paid  in  dividends  to  stockholders. 

5^^  was  left  over  in  '^'change”  to  cover  all  such 
things  as  restoring  roadways  and  equipment 
after  the  war,  paying  off  debts,  and  providing 
reserves  for  the  improvement  of  plant  and  the 
modernization  of  service  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  American  progress. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 
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WHt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation -Red.  White 
Blue,  Piwk,  Purple' 

— alOe-Packetof  each, 
all  6  postpaid  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today . 

’s  Sood  Book  FREE 
rested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
md  Bowers.  Have  a  garden— grow  more  food. 

WM,  HENRY  MAULE 
340  Maulo  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


giaNt  shag^ 


ShuLmwa-’ 


3-15c  Pack«t«.30ne  each;  H«a 
^  of  Franco  Red,  Snowball  Whita  i 
.  Blua  Com.  Gorgeoas  Blooms  6  in.  acr< 
r  V  2H  in.  thick,  on  longr,  stately  stems.  S< 
10c  Today  for  these  Gorgeous  Asters  and  Copy 
my  Big  Sood,  Plant  and  Nuraary  Cat-  CDE 
I  alog  or  send  Postal  for  Catalog  Only.  F  If  K 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  RecMordf 
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Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Ino. 
Oneida,  N.  Y, 
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MAKE  HAY  THAT  KEEPS  ITS 
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New  Idea 
RAKES 


LOADERS 


i 

ii 
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New  Idea 

HAYING  MACHINES 


Each  of  these  NEW  IDEA  Haying  Machines 
offers  imilt-in  features  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  hay.  The  smooth,  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  NEW  IDEA  Mower  lays  the 
swaths  with  speed  and  ease.  The  NEW 
IDEA  Rake,  with  its  many  exclusive 
features,  builds  tall,  fast-drying  wind¬ 
rows  that  protect  both  leaves  and 
color.  The  NEW  IDEA  Loader  puts 
these  protein-and-vitamin  riches 
on  the  load  without  loss.  Your 
NEW  IDEA  dealer  will  explain  .« 
the  many  superior  advantages 
of  these  high  quality  ma¬ 
chines.  Ask  him  also  about 
NEW  IDEA  Wagons. 


FREE  BOOK  Describes 
methods  that  produce 
hay  of  highest  feeding 
value.  Practical  and  in¬ 
teresting.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  free  copy,  or  write. 


New  Idea,  inc. 

Factories:  COLDWATER,  OHIO  SANDWICH,  ILL 


Rations,  Ratios  and  Returns 
on  Beef  Cattle 

(Continued  from  page  140.) 

The  past  season  of  1943-44  shows  an 
average  for  good  grade  fat  steers  at 
Chicago  of  $15.43  per  hundred  pounds 
liveweight,  but  corn  had  advanced  to 
an  average  price  of  $1,029  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  period  involved.  This  made  a  cat¬ 
tle-corn  ratio  of  only  100  to  14.99.  Even 
though  comparable  feeder  steers  had 
dropped  in  price  that  fall  to  an  average 
of  $11.38,  the  increased  prices  for  feed 
brought  up  total  costs  to  $152  per  steer. 
This  resulted  in  an  average  market 
return  above  costs  of  only  $10.02  per 
steer.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  decrease 
of  4.43  bushels  in  corn  from  the  1942- 
1943  cattle  -  corn  ratio  lowered  the 
market  return  over  total  costs  almost 
60  per  cent.  For  each  bushel  of  corn 
that  the  ratio  was  narrowed,  the 
profit  per  steer  was  reduced  by  $3.27. 
At  the  $18  Chicago  ceiling  price  for 
slaughter  cattle,  and  with  corn  at  $1.10 
per  bushel,  the  present  cattle-corn  ratio 
is  100  to  16.35. 

The  Need  for  Protein 

Numerous  visits  to  many  farms,  feed 
lots  and  experiment  stations  all  over 
America  have  definitely  convinced  me 
that  the  quality  of  the  hay  or  pasture 
being  used  is  the  most  important  item 
affecting  the  nee.d  for  additional  protein 
feeding.  If  linseed,  cottonseed  or  soy 
bean  meal  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  each  12  pounds  of  grain  to 
calves,  yearlings,  and  older  cattle 
on  pasture,  it  will  give  them  more 
bloom  and  a  firmer  finish.  The  need  for 
some  extra  protein  is  greater  with 
calves  as  compared  to  older  cattle.  On 
good  quality  early  pasture,  beef  cattle 
will  not  need  any  protein  concentrate 
feeds  but,  as  the  season  advances,  it 
will  be  found  advantageous. 

When  yearlings  or  two  -  year-old 
steers  are  being  fattened  in  dry  lot 
on  a  ration  of  corn  or  barley  and  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay,  it  has  been  shown 
by  experimental  tests  at  several  of  the 
State  stations  that  adding  a  protein  con¬ 
centrate  to  the  grain  ration  did  not  re¬ 
sult  in  any  increase  in  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain.  When  such  supple¬ 
ments  cost  more  than  corn  or  barley,  it 
was  not  profitable  to  feed  them  because 
the  steers  so  fed  did  not  sell  for  any  in¬ 
crease  in  price  per  pound.  However, 
other  tests,  especially  those  at  the  South 
Dakota  Station,  demonstrated  that  the 
addition  of  one  pound  or  slightly  less  of 
a  protein  concentrate  fed  daily  to  fat¬ 
tening  beef  calves  resulted  in  slight  in¬ 
creases  in  daily  gains  and  selling  price. 
Therefore,  its  use  proved  desirable 
when  not  selling  much  higher  than  10 
per  cent  above  the  price  of  grain. 

If  corn  silage  is  fed  as  part  of  the 
roughage  ration  for  fattening  cattle,  the 
use  of  a  protein  supplement  has  been 
found  to  be  advisable.  When  they  are 
allowed  all  the  corn  silage  they  will  con¬ 
sume,  fattening  cattle  will  eat  only  com¬ 
paratively  small  amounts  of  even  the 
best  quality  hay.  The  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  they  will  then  need  is 
about  one  pound  to  each  six  or  seven 
pounds  of  grain  consumed. 


HOW  MANY  OF 
YOUR  COWS  ARE 

OUT 

on'  winter  feed 


1944  Breed  Sales 

Holstein  Sale  Average  $327 

During  the  last  year,  198  Holstein  auc¬ 
tion  sales  resulted  in  11,909  head  going 
under  the  hammer  for  a  total  price  of 
$3,895,038.75,  an  average  of  $327.06.  The 
only  time  this  total  return  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  was  during  the  years  of  1919 
and  1920,  but  the  1944  sales  were  more 
uniform  for  price  and  had  a  wider  dis¬ 
tribution.  They  were  held  in  25  States, 
and  the  bidding  for  the  Black-and- 
Whites  was  universally  strong.  It  is  a 
real  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  market  that  prices  held  so  steady 
with  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  volume 
of  offerings.  In  1943,  9,190  head  were 
auctioned,  and  brought  a  total  of  $3,- 
154,665.50,  an  average  of  $343.27  a  head. 

Exclusive  of  the  National  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  and  the  Royal  Brentwood  sales,  10 
others  also  exceeded  a  $500  average. 
These  sales  included  the  Barton  Miller 
Dispersal  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  the 
Lauxmont  Farms  sale,  at  Wrightsville* 
Pa.,  and  the  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Super- 
Duper  sale.  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 
headed  the  county  club-sponsored 
groups  with  an  average  of  $330.80  at¬ 
tained  for  50  head. 


Guernseys  Average  $358 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
reports  that  at  last  year’s  public  sales  a 
new  high  for  total  money  expended, 
$2,514,984  for  7,011  head  at  137  sales,  an 
average  of  a  little  better  than  $358  a 
head.  In  1943  a  total  of  4,648  head  at 
97  sales  averaged  a  little  more  than  $383. 
Due  to  the  greatly  increased  number 
sold  in  1944,  the  attained  average  is  an 
excellent  testimonial  to  the  popularity 
of  this  Channel  Island  breed. 

Final  figures  show  a  much  greater 
sale  value  for  females  that  were  out  of 
dams  with  advanced  registry  records,  as 
compared  with  those  not  having  or 
being  backed  by  such  records.  The 
difference  between  these  two  classifica¬ 
tions  was  $157  more  for  those  with  the 
A.  R.  backing.  It  pays  to  test  the  cows 
for  production. 


Keep  horse  at  work  ’ 

Th«  b««t  way  to  keep 
bruises,  strains,  swellings 
from  causing  expensive  “lay¬ 
up”  is  to  attend  to  them 
right  away  with  Absorbine. 

^tand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  leading  veterinarians  to  help- 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from 
becoming  permanent  afflictions.By  speed¬ 
ing  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorbinerubbedonswelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hours  I 
Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lasting  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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FIGHT  THE  WASTE 
OF  GOOD  FEED 

You  wouldn’t  think  of  dumping  part 
of  your  milk . . .  but  it’s  just  as  waste¬ 
ful  to  buy  good  feed,  and  allow  slug¬ 
gish  digestion  and  assimilation  to 
pass  it  by  without  converting  ALL 
OF  IT  into  milk.  That  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  with  many  barh-fed  cows.  They 
are  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  the  off- 
pasture  months  and  lack  of  exercise 
and  sunlight. 

To  promote  continued  milk-making 
vigor  in  the  productive  organs,  the 
winter  supplement  of  Kow-Kare, 
with  the  feed,  adds  needed  quantities 
of  Iron,  Iodine,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D,  besides  tonic  drugs 
to  fortify  milk-making  organs  that 
often  become  the  prey  of  winter 
fatigue.  Kow-Kare  is  especially  help¬ 
ful  as  a  feed-supplement  for  spring- 
freshening  cows.  It  costs  so  little  to 
provide  this  added  protection  against 
lowered  stamina  and  calving  dis¬ 
orders  that  so  often  occur  after 
months  of  barn  confinement. 

Begin  now  to  supplement  the  feed 
with  Kow-Kare.  You’ll  feel  rewarded 
by  more  thrifty  appearance  and  fewer 
costly  breakdowns.  Feed,  drug  and 
general  stores  have  Kow- 
Kare;.$1.25  and 
sizes.  Send  for  use¬ 
ful  cow  booklet. 

DAIRY  ASSHi 
CO.;  Inc; 

Dept.Y9«3 
Lyndonville;  Vf. 
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CONCRETE 

materials  are 
widely  available 


for  needed  farm 
improvements 

Concrete  materials — portland  cement, 
sand  and  gravel  or  stone — are  widely 
available  to  help  farmers  build  for 
greater  wartime  food  production. 

Set  the  stage  now  for  producing  more 
eggs,  pork,  beef  and  dairy  products — 
by  building  clean,  sanitary,  feed-saving, 
concrete  floors  in  your  poultry  house, 
feed  lot  and  bam ;  by  building  a  manxire 
pit,  storage  cellar,  water  tank  or  other 
modem  improvements  of  economical, 
long-lasting  concrete. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch  with 
yom:  concrete  contractor  or  building 
material  dealer.  We  will  help  with  free 
plan  sketches.  Just  check  list  below 
and  mail  today. 


Pa$f  on  ponny  pottal  and  mall 


n  Dairy  barn  floors 
l~1  Poultry  house  floors 
n  Feeding  floors 
n  Milk  houses 
r~l  Foundations 


r~l  Manure  pHs 
f~l  Grain  storages 
r~l  Storage  cellars 
n  Tanks,  troughs 
n  Farm  repairs 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K3i-ie,  347  Madlsoi  Are..  New  Yark  17,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M3a-10, 1528  Walaut  SL.  Ptiladelphia  2,  Pi. 


196  Practical  Suggestions 
that  will  help  you  to  get 


•  better  gas  mileage 

•  longer  tire  life 

•  better  performance 

•  lower  upkeep  costs 


Get  o  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer 
or  use  the  coupon  below: 
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Feed  Value  of  Root  Crops 

The  value  of  any  particular  feed  de¬ 
pends  primarily  on  how  it  compares 
with  other  comparable  feeds  in  terms 
of  total  digestible  nutrient  costs.  There 
are  also  a  few  other  influencing  factors, 
within  certain  limits,  such  as  palatabil- 
ity,  suitability,  availability  and  ratio  of 
protein  to  other  digestible  nutrients.  As 
a  rule,  however,  if  digestible  protein  is 
the  desired  ingredient,  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  cheaper  by  buying  it  in  the  form 
of  protein  concentrates  such  as  linseed, 
soy  bean  or  cottonseed  meal. 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  the  feeding  of  root  crops  to  live¬ 
stock.  Some  of  these  have  asked  about 
the  feeding  value  of  turnips  and  car¬ 
rots  priced  locally  at  $12  per  ton.  In 
making  a  comparison  of  these  crops 
when  used  for  livestock  feed,  it  should 
be  noted  that  carrots,  while  not  com¬ 
monly  available,  have  a  value  some¬ 
what  above  their  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  This  value  is  due  to  their  high 
vitamin  A  content.  They  are  also  fair 
for  vitamin  B  and  good  for  vitamin  C. 
Beets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  totally 
lacking  in  vitamin  A  and  B  and  low  in 
vitamin  C  content.  Thw  vitamin  A  con¬ 
tained  in  carrots  is  in  the  form  of  caro¬ 
tene,  which  is  the  so-called  pro-vitamin 
A.  They  have  the  distinct  advantage, 
when  they  are  used  as  a  succulent  feed 
for  dairy  cattle  in  amounts  of  10  pounds 
or  more  per  head  daily,  of  causing  the 
milk  of  cows  so  fed  to  retain  a  high 
percentage  of  yellow  coloring  material 
induced  by  the  carotene.  Recent  tests 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  have 
shown  that  carrot  silage  is  very  valuable 
in  this  respect. 

As  to  their  comparative  values  on  a 
total  digestible  nutrient  basis,  it  per¬ 
haps  would  be  best  to  compare  them 
with  a  succulent  roughage  such  as  corn 
silage.  If  corn  silage  is  flgured  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  value  of  $12  per  ton,  then  its  416 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients, 
which  is  the  amount  contained  in  one 
ton  of  this  feed,  would  have  a  cost  of 
$2.88  per  100  pounds.  Carrots,  how¬ 
ever,  only  contain  an  average  of  192 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  per 
ton,  which  gives  them  a  cost  of  $6.25 
for  each  100  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  Turnips 
contain  160  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  per  ton.  If 
flgured  at  $12  per  ton,  then  their  t.  d.  n. 
costs  $7.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

On  a  comparative  digestible  nutrient 
basis,  therefore,  corn  silage  is  a  much 
cheaper  feed.  If  it  is  desired  to  com¬ 
pare  these  with  a  concentrate  feed  in 
terms  of  cost  per  100  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients,  dried  beet  pulp 
would  be  a  good  one  to  use.  If  this 
feed  is  figured  at  its  present  prevailing 
price  of  $53  per  ton,  the  1436  pounds  of 
t.  d.  n.,  which  it  contains  in  each  ton, 
would  cost  $3.69  per  100  pounds. 

Both  carrots  and  turnips  are  compar¬ 
atively  low  in  digestible  protein.  Car¬ 
rots  contain  only  0.8  per  cent,  and  tur¬ 
nips  contain  1.3  per  cent.  Corn  silage 
contains  on  the  average  1.5  per  cent  di¬ 
gestible  protein,  and  dried  beet  pulp 
contains  4.8  per  cent.  r.  w.  d. 


Buyer  Without  Remedy  in; 
OPA  Violation  Case 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has 
recently  ruled  that  a  person  who  has 
paid  an  over-ceiling  price  for  an  arti-  | 
cle  used  in  his  trade  or  business  is  not  - 
the  proper  party  to  bring  suit  against 
the  seller  and  collect  the  treble  dam¬ 
ages  allowed  under  OPA  regulations. 

In  the  case  of  Lighthody  v.  Russell, 
the  plaintiff  claimed  that  he  purchased 
a  second-hand  tractor  from  the  defen¬ 
dant  at  an  above-ceiling  price.  Plain¬ 
tiff  stated  he  was  the  ultimate  consumer 
and  asked  for  an  award  of  treble  dam¬ 
ages.  Defendant’s  motion  to  dismiss  the 
action  was  granted  on  the  ground  that 
plaintiff  had  failed  to  show  he  had  made 
the  purchase  for  a  non-commercial  use, 
that  is,  not  to  be  used  in  his  trade  or 
business,  and  therefore,  he  could  not 
bring  suit;  and  that  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  was  the  only  qualified  person  to 
collect  treble  damages  in  such  a  case. 

It  is  reported  that  suit  has  already 
been  started  against  Russell  by  the 
Price  Administrator  to  recover  treble 
damages. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

March  1-2 — National  Angus  sale,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

March  3 — Ayrshire  dispersal,  Jacob  D. 
Byler,  Belleville.  Pa. 

March  7 — Pennsylvania  State  Ayr¬ 
shire  Sale,  Lititz,  Pa. 

March  10 — Orange  County  Holstein 
consignment  sale,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

March  15 — Western  New  York  Hol¬ 
stein  sale,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

March  17 — Eastern  Jersey  Breeders' 
sale,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison  .  $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


DON'T  TAIL  ME! 


YOU'Vt  GOT  TO  PRODUCE 
AND  REPRODUCE  MORE 
TIJAN  EVER  THESE  DAYS 

OKAY.  BUT  WE'VE  GOT 
TO  8E  STRONG  AND 
HEALTHY  TO  DO. IT 


BOSSY'S  RIGHT! . . . 


She’s  being  called  upon  to  produce  and  reproduce  more 
than  ever  before  these  days.  Your  cows  just  can’t  fail  you 
now  and  the  chances  are  two  to  one  that  they  won’t  if 
they’re  in  prime  condition,  and  stay  that  way.  So,  give 
nature  and  hard- worked  ’’bossy”  a  lift  by  feeding,  regu¬ 
larly,  year  round; 


Near^s 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Leading  dairymen  know  it  pays.  They’ve  found  that  regu¬ 
lar  supplementary  feeding  of  Near’s  MinRaltone,  contain¬ 
ing  10  minerals  in  recommended  quantities  and  in  recom¬ 
mended  proportions  to  each  other,  insures  that  their  stock 
will  not  lack  essential  minerals  which  they  need  to  be 
sturdy,  vigorous,  fast  growing,  productive  and  reproductive. 
Get  the  complete  story  of  mineral  feeding  and  Near’s 
MinRaltone.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


NEAR^S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


near  s  DIJEX-TONE 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and  P  NEARS  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  % 

ATinerai  Supplement  ■  Dept.  J.  Binghamton,  N.Y.  || 

,2  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on  h 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal  V  why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding  2 

critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a  M  program  for  my  stock.  * 

drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s  S  k 

a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals,  P  I  have  a  dairy  of . cows,  young  stock.  ^ 

Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and  w  (Give  number  of  each  j  J 

medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex-  d  J 

pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver  5  iVame . . . . . . 

and  sometimes  a  life-saver.  P  ^ 

^  Address . ^ 


For  HORSES -CATTLE -SHEEP 

SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  has  been  the  favorite 
remedy  for  Coughs  due  to  CcJds  among  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs  and  poultry  over  half 
a  century.  Used  by  famous  horsemen  throughout 
America.  A  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts  on  nose, 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes.  Relieves  difficult  breath¬ 
ing.  60c  and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct  postpaid. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  Goshen,  Ind. 


C  OAAPOU  N  D 

EOR  COUCHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PlECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-ttEANS  IN  A  JIFFY  I 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  D« 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormiek-Deering.  Sears,  Empire.  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
Is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  943  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHAll,  MICH. 


GUARANTEEI 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  a  1 1  y  o  u  r 
money  back. 


Golden  Rose  of  China 

and  o+Jier  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R.  Geneva,  N.Y. 


you  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  ? 
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Nothing  Else  Like  It! 

The  FMC  High-Pres¬ 
sure  Fog  Fire  Fighter 
easily  maintains  800 
lbs.  pump  pressure — 
better  than  600  lbs, 
nozzle  pressure. 

This  600  lbs.  nozzle 
pressure  gives  you  a 
combination  of  high 
velocity  and  finely- 
atomized  fog  —  just 
what  you  need  to  cool 
and  smother  flame. 
Every  droplet  is 
broken  up  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  tiny  particles 
that  can  be  "blasted” 
into  the  source  of 
the  fire. 


70  Gallons  of  Water  Knocked  This  Fire  Down 


This  five  room  house  at  Endicott,  N.  Y., 
was  tinder  dry  and  burning  inside  and 
out  when  the  local  firemen  went  to 
work  on  it  with  two  600  lb.  nozzle  pres¬ 
sure  EMC  Fog  Fire  Fighter  Guns.  They 
knocked  the  fire  down  in  about  one 
minute  with  less  than  70  gallons  of 
water  in  fog  form. 

That’s  the  speedy  efficiency  of  FMC 
High  Pressure  Fog.  Any  fireman  can  use 


it  effectively  and  get  into  fire  killing 
action  instantly  upon  arrival. 

Records  show  that  total  losses  in  rural 
sections  served  by  Bean  High  Pressure 
Fire  Trucks  are  10%  or  less.  Total  losses 
for  state  wide  fires  in  rural  communities 
without  Bean  High  Pressure  protection 
run  up  to  74%  of  total  fires. 

Investigate!  Get  the  facts  about  this 
revolutionary  fire  fighting  protection. 


Ifs  the  PRESSURE  and  the  PUMPl 

800  IBS.  AT  THE  PUMP!  That’s  a  tough  job 
for  any  unit.  But — the  FMC  High-Pressure 
Pump— -  all  enclosed,  3  cylinders  horizontal, 
oil  bath,  slow  speed- — has  proved  its  ability 
to  maintain  that  pressure.  This  pump — built 
only  by  Bean— is  different  from  all  other 
pumps  and  is  designed  especially  for  high’ 
pressure  work  by  high-pressure  engineers. 


HIGH-PRESSURE  FOG  FIRE  FIGHTER 

CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  MOST  STANDARD  TRUCK  CHASSIS 
^  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  724  Hazel  St,  Lansing  4,  Mich.  •  Bean-Cutler  Division,  424  Julian  St,  San  Jose,  Calit 


BUILDERS  OF  BEAN  H  I G  H  -  P  R  E  S  S  U  R  E  PU'M  PS  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 


IllUPIIOOfS  CtlUK 


SMOOTH-OH 

N.No7y 


COKMtfl 


Paint  Inside  walls  and  floors  of  con¬ 
crete.  stone  or  brick,  whether  dry 
or  wet,  with  Smooth-On  No.  7  Ce¬ 
ment.  Easy  to  use.  Assures  last¬ 
ing  water  -  tightness.  Also  water¬ 
proofs  tanks,  pools,  cisterns,  etc. 
Economical.  25  lbs.  covers  100  sO.  ft. 
If  your  hardware  store  hasn’t  it, 
write  us. 

17  n  17  17  Repair 
r  IClIjJCi  Handbook 

Shows  how  to  use  No.  7  and  other 
Smooth-On  Repair  Cements.  How 
to  stop  leaks,  seal  cracks,  tighten 
loose  parts;  make  machinery,  tools, 
tractors,  cars  last  longer.  40  pages, 
170  diagrams.  Write  today  for  your 
free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  *^39 
570  Commuoipaw  Art.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair.  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


CAIN  CHiaS 


Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  wltli  Cain’s  snappy  chicks. 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Reds, 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

From  one  of  original  strains  under  State  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision.  Developed  to  near  perfection  for  this  breed. 
Winner  Boston  1945  Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaran¬ 
teed  Chicks — BOP  Cockerels,  regular  grade.  Reserve 
now.  Write  for  price  list. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM.  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  ^$11; 

New  Hamp.  &  B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  &  Wliite  Bocks, 
$13;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12;  White  Leg.  Pullets,  $20;  Leg¬ 
horn  Ck’ls,  $3;  Heavy  Pullets,  $16;  Heavy  Ck’ls,  $12. 
Orders  less  than  100  add  .01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


OHIO-U.  S.  APPROVED 

White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Beds,  Rock-Bed  Hy¬ 
brids,  ^glish  Wlilte  Leghorn  Chicks  at  attractive 
prices.  One  grade  and  one  price  for  each  breed  and 
a  square  deal  for  every  customer. 

Wellington  Chick  Hatchery,  Wellington,  Ohio 


INGLESIDE  CHICKIS 

N.  Y.  H.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


EffO  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

30  doz.  small  or  large  lots,  cheap.  Plats  &  fillers  also. 
2  &  4  doz.  P  P  egg  boxes:  9c  stamps  for  free  sample. 

NEW  JERSEY  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 

48  LEONARD  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY  7,  N.  J. 


WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

LOW  COST,  ABUNDANT  RUNNING  WATER. 
SAVES  STEPS  .  .  WORK  .  .  MEANS 
BETTER  HEALTH,  BETTER  LIVING. 


There's  extra  years  of  service  built  into  the 
McDonald  System*  Big  bearings.  Durable 
pre-war  materials.  Positive  oiling.  89  years 
of  success.  When  government  limitations  on 
materials  arc  lifted,,  there  will  be  McDonald 
Systems  to  supply  alL  Get  facts  now, 

A.  Y,.  McDonald  mfg,  co. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Fig.  420  •  •  •  Shallow 
Jf^ellSeries.  Triedand 
proven.  Also  Deep 
ff'ell  Reciprocating 
and  Jet  Systems, 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


If  95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 

1945  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $  4.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  11.50  20.50  4.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks....  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed,  $12.50-100;  Mixed,  no  sex 
guar.,  $10.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poiiUrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  1).  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister  &,  Son,  Owners 
BOX  49.  McALLISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 


■"  WALCK  CHICKS  "" 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  In  our  PRHE  CAT, 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■BBoX  R  •  •  GREENCASTLE,  PA.MB 
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1945  Boston  Poultry  Show 

At  the  96th  Boston  Poultry  Show, 
held  in  January,  thousands  of  visitors 
inspected  more  than  5000  birds,  valued 
at  over  $200,000,  that  were  exhibited  by 
poultrymen  and  fanciers  from  34  States 
and  two  Canadian  provinces. 

The  highlight  of  the  show  was  the 
National  Cockerel  Classic,  with  42  ex¬ 
hibitors  entering  210  birds.  The  com¬ 
bined  scores  of  the  five-bird  entries 
tell  the  story.  With  New  Hampshires, 
first  place  went  to  five  cockerels  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Kenneth  E.  Bowles,  Canisteo, 
N.  Y.,  and  second  honors  to  Andrew  E, 
Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  treasurer  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Club  of  America.  With 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  first  place  was  won 
by  Harold  Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass., 
with  second  honors  to  Harold  F.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Bath,  N.  Y.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerels,  first  to  R.  Walter  Bishop 
of  Guilford,  Conn.;  second  place  to  R. 
H.  Sturgeon,  Bellevue,  Ohio.  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  in  the  cockerel  classic, 
first,  Maurice  Fearnley,  Scituate,  R.  I., 
and,  second,  J.  Woodward,  Tyngsboro, 
Mass.  Single  comb  white  Leghorns, 
first,  Leo  Grouten,  Farmington,  Conn.; 
second.  Willow  Brook  Farm,  Dover,  Pa. 

Other  standard  varieties  finished  as 
follow:  First,  Buff  Orpingtons,  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Blandford, 
Mass;  second,  Barnevelders,  exhibited 
by  Walter  Dobe,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  third. 
White  Wyandottes,  exhibited  by  By- 
amgee  Farm,  Stoughton,  Mass.;  fourth. 
Partridge  Rocks,  exhibited  by  C.  M.- 
Gebhart,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Fair  Sample  Flocks  consisted  of  six 
pullets  and  one  cockerel,  and  were  a 
special  feature  of  the  show.  Breeds 
competing  were  New  Hampshires, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  New  Hampshire  breeders  took 
the  first  six  places,  with  first  going  to 
Atwood’s  Poultry  Farm,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Championship  awards  were  as  fol¬ 
low:  Super  Grand  Champion  and  White 
Plymouth  Rock  cock,  A.  J.  Belado,  Mon¬ 
tague,  Mass.;  best  of  opposite  sex. 
Speckled  Sussex  Pullet,  John  D.  Beals, 
Jr.,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Grand 
Champion.  Bantam,  Black  Rose  Comb 
cockerel,  Harold  Tompkins,  Concord, 
Mass.;  Grand  Champion  Turkey,  Bour¬ 
bon  Red  hen,  Pequot  Turkey  Farm  of 
Mystic,  Conn.;  Grand  Champion  Baby 
Chicks,  New  Hampshires,  W.  J.  Bur¬ 
ling,  Oxford,  Pa.;  Grand  Champion  Wat¬ 
erfowl,  white  China  gander,  Edwin  D. 
Price,  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Champion 
Mediterranean  class,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet,  O.  J.  Harmon,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Champion  A.  O.  V.,  White  Crest¬ 
ed  Black  Polish  hen,  John  W.  Bullard, 
S.  Dartmouth,  Mass.;  Sweepstakes  in 
Cockerel  classic,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Harold  Tompkins;  Champion  Fair  Sam¬ 
ple  Flock,  New  Hampshires,  Atwood’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Franklin,  N.  H.;  Cham¬ 
pion  Family  Food  Flock,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  John  White,  Saugus,  Mass.;  Cham¬ 
pion  Feather  legged,  Black  Cochin  Ban¬ 
tam  cock,  G.  A.  Lawson,  Unionville, 
Conn.;  Champion  Modern  Game  Ban¬ 
tam,  Golden  Duckwing  cockerel,  Har¬ 
low  Morgan,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Cham¬ 
pion  O.  E.  Game  Bantam,  Black  Red 
cockerel,  Henry  P.  McKeen,  Beverly 
Farms,  Mass.  More  than  700  prizes  were 
awarded,  exclusive  of  4-H,  Waterfowl, 
geese,  turkeys,  bantams  and  pigeons. 
The  96th  Boston  Poultry  Show  went 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  shows  in  recent  years.  t.  b.  c. 


Sexing  Pure  Strain  Chicks 

There  was  a  very  interesting  chick 
sexing  demonstration  presented  at  the 
recent  Conn.  Poultry  Assn,  meeting  by 
Arthur  B.  Fellows,  Norv’ichtown.  He 
sexed  50  straight-run  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  chicks  in  one  minute  and  ten  sec¬ 
onds.  He  based  his  sex  selections  on 
the  fact  that  chicks  showing  sharply  de¬ 
fined  black  and  white  bluff  color  on  the 
head  and  back,  plus  considerable  black 
in  the  beak,  shanks  and  feet,  were  pul¬ 
lets,  and  when  the  chicks  had  a  grayish 
black  color  on  the  head  and  back,  with 
considerable  yellow  in  the  beak,  shanks 
and  feet,  they  were  cockerels. 

Another  sexing  demonstration  was 
given  by  Homer  Rowell,  Groveland, 
Mass.,  using  50  straight-run  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Red  chicks.  He  completed  his  se¬ 
lections  in  one  minute  and  based  them 
on  color  characteristics  of  his  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  for  such  selections  for  over 
three  years.  Pullets  were  selected  by 
showing  black  spots  on  the  head,  red 
on  wing,  and  either  red  or  red  and 
white  on  the  breast.  The  absence  of 
black  spots  on  head,  white  or  light  color 
on  the  front  of  the  wing  and  on  the 
breast  indicated  cockerels. 

Following  this  demonstration,  all  the 
chicks  used  were  check  sexed  by  C. 
Tobey,  an  expert  sexer,  using  the  Jap¬ 
anese  method.  Any  doubtful  ones  were 
killed  and  posted.  In  all  instances,  the 
color  sexing  was  100  per  cent  perfect, 
showing  that  there  are  good  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities  by  selective  breeding 
fob  color,  as  a  basis  for  sexing  day-old 
chicks  for  the  trade,  using  birds  of  pure 
St-TSiDS 

Elected  as  officers  of  the  Connecticut 
Poultry  Assn,  for  1945  were:  Henry 
Holcomb,  Warehouse  Point,  president; 
George  Wells,  New  Milford,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Edward  Waif  or  d,  Wallingford, 
secretary. 


Lead  Contests  of  1944-1945 

(From  current  reports,  as  they  become  available) 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK — Highest  Pen,  all  breeds, 
all  Standard  Tests  (Nov.). 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y.— 1st  Red  Pen,  by  10 
points;  5tb  lied  Pen;  3rd  Pen  all  breeds;  S  of  10 
High  Hens,  all  breeds;  2nd  Red  Hen,  and  6  of  & 
Highest  Red  Hens. 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. — 1st  Pen  all  breeds,  by  84  points; 
3  of  10  Highest  Hens  all  breeds. 

HUNTERDON,  N.  J. — 1st  Pen  all  breeds,  by  98 
points;  1st  Hen  all  breeds,  and  3  other  hens  of 
10  highest. 

MISSOURI — 2nd  High  Hen,  heavy  breeds. 

R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 


IVIass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Sixteen  Years 
Without  a  Reactor 


Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List 


.  WARREN 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.O, 


Profitable  New  Hampshires 

You  can  take  advantage  of  Riverside’s 
20  years  breeding  for  these: 


7  PROFIT  FACTORS 

Fast  Growth  Heavy  Egg  Production 
Early  Maturity  Non-Broodiness 
Large  Egg  Size  Quick  Feathering 
Exceptionally  High  Livability 
14,000  Breeders  on  Our  Four  Farms. 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS— straight-run 
or  sexed.  Write  for  information  on  Started 
Pullets — all  ages. 

ORDER  CHICKS  EARLY 

to  assure  desired  delivery  date. 

GET  OUR  NEW  CATALOG.  Write  today. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 


LEO  BERARD,  Owner, 

BOX  10,  SALEM,  N.  H. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


urns 


MAY  CHICKS  ARB  PROFITBLE  LAYERS 
They  Live  Better-Lay  Better-Lay  more  Eggs  when 
prices  are  high. 

Reds  sold  until  May  17 
Sex  Link  Females  until  May  10 
BR0IIJ<:B  chicks  and  BREEDING  MALES  for 
Immediate  delivery. 

Write  for  prices. 

E.  B.  FARM  ENTER,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass, 


ft  K-G E  R  Golden Hamps 


for  Golden  Profits 


Ideal  New  Hampshire  color — Past  grovv- 
Ing’  full  feathering  Fancy  Market 
Birds— Heavy  layers  of  Big  Brown  Eggs. 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
9,000  Breeders  on  our  own  farms. 
Write  Now  For  Folder  and  Price  List. 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


Trade-JIark 

U.S.Pat.Off. 


U.S.R.O.P.— U.S.  CERTIFIED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 


MOUNT 


High  hen  housed  flock  overages, 
high  livability,  good  size  and  color 
make  Mount  Pair  Beds  a  very 
profitable  buy  for  many  customers. 
tVRITE  TODAY  for  full  facts  and 
prices.  Get  set  for  1945  profits. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM, 
R.F.D.  Box  lOI-F,  Watertown,  Conn. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
STARTED  PULLETS,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  production. 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad-breasted  Bronze  Variety  during 
Spring  and  Summer. 

DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


SPADERS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

AA  Large  English  Wh.  Legh.. $11.00  $22.00  $3.50 

A.  Large  Eng.  S.  C.  I.a?ghorn3..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Free  Range  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100%  live  delivery. 
Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  B  -  -  McALISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 


HELM'S  Fggdme  CHICKS 


HEALTHY  CHICKS:  Leading  breeds.  200-339 
egg  R.O.P.  Sired.  U.S.  I’ullorum  Controlled.  Four 
World  egg  records.  Can  supply  special  broiler  chicks 
weekly.  Reasonable  farmer  chick -prices.  Free  Catalog 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BASIC  5’’ PROGRAM 
ro;WORK  FOR^YOU 

'Better  livability,  high  egg  production,  high 
hotchobility,  rapid  growth  and  feathering, 
prime  meat  quality — all  the  profit  factors 
ivpu  need  for « lowered  t  production  costs,' 
higher  poultry  income  are  the  result  of 
Pine  Top’s  great  R.  O.  P.  qnd^  Progeny  Test 
breeding  program.  Find  - 
lout  how  you  can  secure 
[genuine  R.  O.  P.  breed¬ 
ing  in  five  popular  U. 

S.  Approved  breeds  at 
new  low  prices. 

WRITE  TODAY 
—for  valuable  book  of 
breeding  facts.  Sent, 
free  without  obligation, 

PINE  TOP 

60XE-5,  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
^  *‘New  England’s  Gr^at  R.  O.  P.  farm" 


lA  Name  of  Quality 

I  NEDLAR 
I  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Qwallty  is  in  the  breeding  behind  every  Nedlar 
Chick;  careful  progeny-test  program.  Quality  is 
in  the  R.  O.  P.  records  of  Nedlar  Candidate 
flocks;  highest  long-time  E.  O.  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  breed  with  records  over  250  eggs  1 
per  bird  for  flocks  of  500  to  800  R.  O.  P.  can¬ 
didates.  Quality,  too,  is  in  the  conditions  under 
which  Nedlar  chicks  are  produced;  quality  in 
management,  hatching,  and  chick  selection. 
All-round  quality  in  chicks  for  flock  replace¬ 
ment  or  pedigreed  hatching  eggs  for  flock  im¬ 
provement.  Free  catalog.  U.  S.  Certified. 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  E.  N.  LARRABEE, 
Box  F  NEDLAR  FARM,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


,,  C'ooon  I  m  tm  1  rtK  lUO 

The  oldest  U.  S.  approved  pullorum 
COTtrolled  hatchery  in  Illinois  now 
offers  chicks  at  prewar  prices 
(short  time  only).  White  Rocks  a  specialty.  13  othe 
leading  breeds.  Chestnut  “Q.  P.”  chicks  are  famou 
for  Quick  Production.  They  grow  faster,  lay  earlier 
Jive  better  due  to  many  generations  of  careful  breeding 
Write  for  big  illustrated  catalog  and  special  discoun 
prices. 


Chestnut  Hatchery,  Dept.  52,  Mt.  Pulashi,  E 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar. 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . SlO'.do 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. 

N.  H.  Reds  and  Wh.  Rocks _ 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  Pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


100 

lOO 

lOO 

str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$10.00 

$20.00 

$4.00 

12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

11.00 

16.00 

9.00 

HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  , 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.. $10.00  $20.00 
Grade  AA  Wh.  Leg..  11.00  ‘ 

Red  B’k  Cr.&W.Rocks  13.00 
Bar.  Rks.  &  B.I.  Reds  12.00 
N.  Hamp.Beds  (spec.)  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ole  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms'  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

100 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$20.00 

$3.00 

21.00 

3.00 

17.00 

12.00 

17.00 

12.00 

22.00 

13.00 

.... 

10.00 

SHIRK’S  Qualify  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  llTilte  Leghorns. .  .$12.00  $22.00  $4.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  13.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRiLDE  &  ONE  PRKTK  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  Information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN,  R.  2.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


_  We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls 
TYI*E  MUITB  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 

accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FARMf  CHI(K;ffl 


m 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  — 
ad.  or  write  tor  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex'd  Pul’ts  C’k’Is 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Wh.  &  RI.  Leghorns  G’e  A  Mat's  13.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks...  13.00  20.00  13.00 

New  Hampsh’s  &  Rock-Red  Cross  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Special  Grade  A  New  Hampshires  18.00  25.00  13.00 

Heavy  Assorted— Broiler  Chicks  .  9.00  16.00  8.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  corrc-ct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  Barred  and  White  Bocks.  White  Leghorns, 
N.H.  Reds  and  Crosses.  All  breeders  100%  pullorum 
clean  on  last  test.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Checking  Cannibalism 

Can  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
trouble  with  my  chickens?  I  have  a 
flock  of  300,  four-week-old  pullets. 
When  they  arrived  they  looked  very 
healthy  and  lively.  Everything  was  all 
right  until  after  four  days  they  started 
to  pick  each  other.  So  far  I  have  lost  20 
from  this  picking.  mrs.  o,  b. 

Cannibalism  is,  many  times,  started 
by  accidents,  but,  however  started,  it 
is  difficult  to  stop.  It  can  be  corrected 
or  at  least  helped  quite  a  bit  by  first 
applying  pine  tar,  which  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  drug  store,  to  all  places 
picked;  second,  putting  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  common  salt  in  each  gallon  of 
drinking  water  or  adding  2  per  cent  of 
common  salt  to  the  mash  for  a  few 
days;  third,  darkening  the  pen  some¬ 
times  helps;  fourth,  painting  the  win¬ 
dows  with  a  red  paint  will  make  every¬ 
thing  in  the  pen  red  and  thus  difficult 
for  the  birds  to  see  blood  on  those  in¬ 
jured;  fifth,  working  out  a  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  keep  them  busy  eating 
so  that  they  will  have  little  chance  for 
picking.  Chickens  with  “time  on  their 
hands”  are  headed  for  trouble. 

As  the  chicks  get  older,  you  can  put 
whole  oats  in  an  extra  hopper.  This 
sometimes  helps.  If  you  have  a  few 
pine  trees  handy,  cut  off  some  of  the 
small  branches,  put  them  in  the  pen, 
and  let  the  chicks  eat  off  the  needles. 


Big  Livers  and  Worms 

My  hens  have  big  livers  when  I  ex¬ 
amined  a  dead  one.  Several  have  died. 
They  also  have  worms.  What  should 
I  do?  They  do  not  lay  well.  MRS.  f.  c. 

Big  livers  are  symptoms  of  Leucosis 
which  would  tend  to  make  it  difficult 
to  get  high  production.  Frequent  cull¬ 
ing  will  remove  birds  that  are  going 
out  of  condition  with  this  disease.  There 
is  no  known  cure  or  method  of  pre¬ 
vention.  If  these  birds  are  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  worms,  that  would  explain 
the  cause  of  low  production.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  a  treatment  for  worm 
control  may  result  in  lowered  produc¬ 
tion  for  some  time.  If  these  birds  do 
not  respond  to  treatment,  it  may  be  best 
to  sell  them  and  salvage  as  many  as 
possible  for  meat.  Wormy  birds  are 
apt  to  have  loose  and  frothy  droppings. 
Any  worm  capsule  is  liable  temporar¬ 
ily  to  upset  the  birds.  Flush  your  flock 
with  Epsom  salts  at  rate  of  one  pound 
salts  per  500  pounds  liveweight  of  birds. 
Feed  a  moist,  crumbly  mash  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  giving  them  what  they  will 
clean  up  in  about  15  minutes,  fed  on 
top  of  regular  mash  in  the  hoppers. 
Reduce  grain  feeding,  if  grain  is  used, 
so  that  they  are  eating  more  mash  than 
grain  daily. 


Trouble  With  Hatching 

I  have  bought  an  832-egg  electric  in¬ 
cubator.  I  have  the  company’s  instruc¬ 
tion  for  operating  the  machine.  What 
I  'would  like  js  more  information  on 
hatching.  For  instance,  why  do  some 
of  the  chicks  dry  up  in  the  shell  after 
the  shell  cracks?  Why  do  so  many 
hatch  out  on  the  22nd,  23rd  and  even 
the  24th  day  when  they  should  hatch  by 
the  21st?  w.  P. 

Delayed  hatches  are  due  primarily  to 
two  things:  First,  too  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture,  and,  second,  eggs  held  too  long 
at  too  high  a  temperature.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  set  eggs  as  fresh  as  possible 
and  store  at  temperature  around  50-60 
degrees.  Raise  the  temperature  of 
your  machine  gradually  according  to 
instructions  until  chicks  hatch  on  time. 
Sticky  chicks,  with  shell  sticking  to 
them,  indicate  eggs  dried  down  too 
much;  thus  too  low  humidity,  in  all 
probability.  It  might  be  well  to  in¬ 
crease  the  humidity  first.  This  will  have 
the  same  effect  as  increasing  tempera¬ 
ture.  Moisture  can  be  provided  by 
keeping  the  pan  at  the  bottom  of  the 
incubator  filled  with  water. 


Keep  the  Hens  Busy 

I  have  some  chicks  a  month  old,  and 
two  of  them  have  their  tail  feathers  all 
chewed  up  by  the  other  chicks.  I  am 
afraid  I  will  lose  them.  Could  you  tell 
me  a  way  of  checking  this?  mrs.  m.  m. 

Chicks  that  pick  each  other  sometimes 
are  hard  to  stop.  Keep  them  busy,  if 
possible.  Try  one  teaspoonful  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  per  gallon  of  drinking  water 
for  one  day.  Repeat  if  necessary  after 
a  day  or  two  without  salt.  Also,  it  is 
helpful  sometimes  to  feed  mash  for  a 
couple  of  days  that  has  had  2  per  cent 
of  salt  by  weight  added.  Feed  only  for 
two  days,  then  take  it  away  and  give 
regular  mash.  Apply  pine  tar  or  some 
“anti-pick”  salve  to  the  wounded  parts. 


Egg  Fertility 

Can  you  please  tell  me  how  I  can 
find  out  how  duck  or  geese  eggs  are 
fertile  before  they  are  set  to  hatch? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  h. 

At  present  there  is  no  known  method 
for  determining  fertility  of  eggs  before 
they  are  set.  With  the  proper  kind  of 
equipment,  fertility  can  be  determined 
after  about  14  to  15  hours  of  incuba¬ 
tion. 


ARE 

DANGER  SIGNALS 


A  Thin  Shelled  Egg 
Is  More  Than  A  Market  Loss 


Easily  broken  eggs  are  signals  that  your  layers  may  need  calcium. 
Investigators  have  proved  that  if  you  cut  off  a  hen’s  calcium  supply, 
her  egg  production  will  cease  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

LIME  CREST 
CALCITE  CRYSTALS 


have  been  fed  to  many  of  the  top 
layers  of  the  country.  Hen  No.  808, 
owned  by  John  E.  W eidlich  &  Sons 
of  Roanoke,  West  Virginia,  which 


Uncle  Sam  Needs 
Your  Timber! 

See  Your  County 
Agent  for  Particulars 


Hen  No.  808  which  laid 
376  eggs  in  377  days. 


laid  376  eggs 
in  377  days  re¬ 
ceived  only  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  to  build  up  her  cal¬ 
cium  supply. 

*’We  believe  Lime  Crest  has 
been  a  big  factor  in  enabling  us 
to  make  our  outstanding  records 
Mr.  Weidlich  wrote  us. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


This  year  it  is  more  Important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks— to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard's  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HOBBaRD  FARMS, 


—outstanding  vigor,  fast,uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 

Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy-meated_  broilers. 
>  Write  for  free  catadog.*' 

Box  12,  'Wolpele,H. 


anuiHUiin 

3fo5  Yeor  LAYERS 


Are  you  a  "pullet  year-er?"  Do 
your  profits  "peter  out”  after  the 
first  year?  Do  YOU  absorb  all 
"growing"  costs  year  after  year, 
because  your  stock  can’t  take  it? 

Don't  waste  your  time  and  feed 
on  "one-year  spurts." 

Cedarhurst  hens  are  CONSIST-  -  .r 
IpJTLY  high  average!  Vineland  records  prove  < 
birds  produce  profitably  for  2  to  5  years.  Of  31  pt 
entered  by  others,  our  pen  (3  to  5  year  old  hens)  o; 
layed  all  but  5  pens.  Our  breeding  males  come  fn 
hens  with  life  time  records  of  470  to  943  eggs.  C 
Hunterdon  pen  has  a  200-egg  average  over  a  5-yi 
period.  Our  folder  tells  full  story.  It's  FREE  a 
well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


:e  Paid. 

Clr- 

100 

lOO 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$20.00 

$3.00 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experieni 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Posta  —  -  - 
cular  FREE.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

I’ullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100 
BIG  B.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run 
A  A  MUITE  LEGHORNS...  $11. 00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

New  Hampshires .  13.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chic 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R.  McAlisterville. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICK 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  lOO  li 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Cl 

I,arge  Eng.  White  Leghorns. ...$  9.50  $19.00  $4 

Barred  Rocks  .  11.50  16.00  12 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds...  12.00  16.50  12 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14 

Sp'l  Rock-Bed  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  M 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  12.00  6 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Bred  for  size  and  i 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Catal 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  I 

DR.  ROMIG’S  BREEDEl 

Large  W.  Le^,  H.  Mix.,  $11.00  100.  B.  R.,  W. 
RR.X.,  N.  Hamp.,  $12.00  100.  100%  live  airit 

Postpaid.  Circular. 

F.  C.  Romiy,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  I 


NEUHAUSER 

'(rooe/-£f/cAf" 

CHICKS 


THE  KIND  OF  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  THIS  YEAR  BECAUSE 


They’re  200-341  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired 
And  U.  S.  Approved  Piilionim  Tested 

Our  Royal  Mating  Chicks  bring  you  real  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  chick-health  improvement.  Famous  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains  in  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Reasonable 
prices  because  our  year-around  hatching  reduces  costs. 
Sexed  chicks.  Order  now  for  your  choice  of  delivery  dates. 

24  Breeds  and  Crossbreds 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  Contains  complete  facts  about  real 
quality  chicks  and  how  they  benefit  you. 

Visit  Neuhauser  Chick  Hatcheries, 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.  Op  Write; 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 
Box  N, _ Napoleon,  Ohio 

Holser’s  Leghorns  &  N.  Hampshires 

Benefit  by  long  experience  and  exactness  of  a  modem 
progeny  test  program.  Leaders  in  laying  contests. 
Chicks,  flock  improvement  grades,  and  breeding  cock¬ 
erels.  Catalog.  Holser’s  Valley  Farm,  R4G,  Troy,  N.Y. 


$10.45-100.  Pullets  $20.90-100.  Postpaid. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 
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New  Hampshires 
White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Crosses 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  TESTED 

STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  available — reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds,  also 
crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000  various  ages,  day  old 
and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production,  full 
of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future  profits  for  you. 
BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to  place  your 


W’^hite  Rocks 


ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 


Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Omier 

BOX  R,  PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


WHin  MCKS 

_  BEAUTY 

MEAT  QUALITY 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

That’s  a  combination  you  can 
depend  on  for  all  'round  poultry 
profits.  These  White  Bocks 
make  wonderful  dressed  fowl, 
broilers  and  roasters — easy  to 
dress.  Egg  Production  is  ex¬ 
ceptional — our  own  flock  produc¬ 
tion  is  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 
BEIU3tkabIy  disease-resistant — ^very  low  mortality. 

7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Fcatherland  White  Bock  Chicks  are  the  fine  re¬ 
sult  of  painstaking  breeding  for  vitality.  Quick 
growth  and  development,  rapid  feathering  and  early 
maturity.  Write  for  folder.  Plan  to  order  early 
to  assure  delivery.  Write  today. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

BOX  R  SUDBURY,  MASS. 


WHITi^CK 

!c“HtcW15.00  100 

■  TO  MAY  1st 

I 


I 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
QRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

OEPT.  F 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS.  I 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
'quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Bocks,  "Bainbow"  Beds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

GROSS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Gross  heavy  laying  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White 
Leghorns,  Bishop  Strain  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks, 
Beds,  White  Giants  and  other  popular  breeds.  Blood- 
tested  quality.  Send  for  two  free  books— Care  of  Poul¬ 
try,  and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 

GUARANTEED  CHICKS  Blood-tested  Breeders. 
Write  Dept.  B  for  Free  Catalog.  Phone  2510. 

CLEMENS  HATCHERY,  HARLEYSVILLE,  Penna. 


CHIK-SAVER  ELECTRIC  BROODER 


World's  Biggest  Brooder  Val¬ 
ue!  Sets  up  in  IS  minutes.  Six 
24"  Feeders  FREE.  Send  51.00 
and  pay  postman  balance  or 
write  today  for  folder. 


200  Chicks 
40"  X  40"  Size 
500  Watt  Heater 
Thermostat  Control 


THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO.  ’’ifE  summit  st..  Toledo  o 


CHAMBmiH 

ROCRR 

Many 'poultrymen  who  want  real 
egg  production  plus  superior  meat 
Quality  are  turning  to  Chamber- 
,  lin  Barred  Bocks.  Proven  under 
^  ordinary  farm  conditions.  15 
years  breeding  developed  their 
six  points  of  superiority:  1,  High 
Livability ;  2,  Quick  Growtii ;  3, 
Early  Maturity;  4,  Big  Eggs;  5, 
High  Production;  6,  Good  Meat. 

Vt»0.  8.  Pullorum  Clean.  Order  Now — Booklet  Free. 
Chicks  available  straigbt-run  or  sexed.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

WORlolB 
OLDEST 
STRAIN 


u.s. 

B.O.P, 
A  State 
Supervltea 

Here’s  high  pro¬ 
duction  In  America’* 
best  meat  chicken.  Egge, 
chicka,  breeding  ttock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  price*. 


OME 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Bocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-U.  S- 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W,  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


17'  "O  17'  r  f  TO  POULTRY 
r  K  IL  JCj  •  RAISERS  ONLY 

Big,  New  Yaluable  Poultry  Brochure  .  .  .  "HOW 
TO  MAICB  POULTBY  PBOFITS  EVEBT  MONTH 
OP  THE  YEAB.’’  Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of 
Your  Chicks  Live.  Why  Embrj’o  Fed  Chicks  Are 
MOEE  PBOPITABLB,  and  many  other  valuable 
money-making  poultry  raising  secrets.  Sent  PBEE 
with  chick  catalog  and  equipment  folder.  Write. 
All  popular  varieties  Steelman  Chicks.  HYBEIDS, 
PUBB  BEEEDS,  SEXED.  Bloodtested.  Many 
300  egg  bloodlines.  Finest  Breeding. 

STEEUWAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  104.3A  LANSOALE.  PENNA, 


tJtltttcnssmmmim 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  —  ~ 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorn 

U.S.B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns. ... .  _ 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  12.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  B.  I.  Beds....  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


:.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

too 

too 

too 

111.00 

$20.00 

$  2.00 

12.00 

22.00 

4.00 

12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

11.00 

16.00 

9.00 

Stuck*s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  str.  .  lOO  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Type  llTi.  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA _  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  PBEE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


The  Value  of  Egg  Laying 
Tests 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

The  egg  laying  test  program  in  New 
Jersey  is  divided  into  three  categories: 
one  for  selected  pullets;  one  for  flock- 
run  pullets;  and  one  for  breeding  hens. 

Selected  Pullets 

In  considering  the  one  most  commonly 
recognized  by  the  general  public,  that 
of  the  standard  test  for  selected  pullets, 
the  results  last  year  in  our  Passaic 
County  project  were  quite  outstanding. 
The  leading  pen,  an  entry  of  New 
Hampshires,  owned '  by  George  A. 
Pearce,  of  Whitehouse,  N.  J.,  was  sec¬ 
ond  highest  of  all  breeds  entered  in  the 
egg  laying  tests  of  the  country.  Their 
record  for  the  year  was  3,813  eggs, 
3,943.35  points.  ITie  average  yearly 
production  of  all  birds  entered  was  the 
highest  on  record  in  the  history  of  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Tests,  being 
207.56  eggs  per  bird.  Such  records  are 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  two  fac¬ 
tors,  good  stock  and  good  management. 
The  former  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
poultry  breeder;  the  latter  is  the  role 
that  must  be  assumed  by  the  test  man¬ 
agement. 

Last  year,  from  the  angle  of  manage¬ 
ment,  the  feeding  and  care  in  the  New 
Jersey  tests  were  simplified  as  much  as 
possible  in  anticipation  of  labor  prob¬ 
lems  that  might  involve  the  use  of  in¬ 
experienced  or  unskilled  help.  How¬ 
ever,  egg  production  was  maintained  at 
a  very  high  level,  which  shows  that  the 
essentials  in  management  must  have 
been  satisfied.  The  program  used 
called  for  feeding  dry  mash  and  grain 
only,  with  no  supplements  at  any  time. 
It  was  simplification  in  the  extreme. 
The  mash  used  during  the  last  test  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  mixture  of  265  pounds  yel¬ 
low  corn  meal,  150  pounds  wheat  bran, 
150  pounds  wheat  middlings,  150  pounds 
soybean  oil  meal,  100  pounds  of  ground 
oats,  80  pounds  meat  scrap,  50  pounds 
alfalfa  leaf  meal,  50  pounds  dried  skim- 
milk,  20  pounds  limestone  flour  with 
manganese  added,  20  pounds  bone  meal, 
10  pounds  iodized  salt,  and  5  pounds 
poultry  feeding  oil  (2000A  and  400D). 
The  mash  was  fed  in  hoppers  with 
some  available  constantly.  In  practice, 
fresh  mash  was  added  to  the  hopper 
every  day  and,  in  addition,  the  mash 
was  stirred  with  the  hand  at  least  once 
daily.  The  elimination  of  moist  mash 
feeding,  a  practice  followed  in  recent 
years,  resulted  in  a  considerable  saving 
of  labor.  Compared  with  the  previous 
years,  the  feeding  of  only  dry  mash  did 
not  appear  to  be  detrimental  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  except  possibly  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September. 
During  these  months,  the  production 
was  sonigwhat  lower  than  that  obtained 
in  previous  years,  which  would  indicate 
that  a  moist  mash  at  that  time  might  be 
more  desirable. 

The  grain  mixture  used  varied 
throughout  the  year,  both  as  to  the  kind 
of  grains  and  their  relative  amounts.  At 
the  start,  when  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
a  choice  of  grains,  the  mixture  consisted 
of  400  pounds  cracked  .yellow  corn,  400 
pounds  wheat,  and  200  pounds  oats;  but 
later,  commercial  scratch  mixtures  that 
could  be  purchased,  were  used  regard¬ 
less  of  their  composition.  From  October 
1  jio  May  1,  the  grain  was  fed  in  hop¬ 
pers,  with  the  lids  open  from  4: 00  in  the 
afternoon  until  7:00  the  next  morning, 
thus  permitting  the  birds  to  have  all 
the  grain  they  wanted  to  eat  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  again  early  the  next 
morning.  From  May  1  until  the  end  of 
August,  the  hoppers  were  open  in  the 
afternoon  only  between  4:00  and- 5: 00 
o’clock,  but  in  September,  the  last 
month  of  the  test,  morning  feeding  of 
graift  was  again  resumed. 

The  feeding  program  described  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  feed  consumption  noted 
in  the  table: 

Feed  Consumed  and  Eggs  Produced 
per  Bird  Monthly  New  Jersey  Egg  Lay- 


ing  Tests — 1943-44: 

Month.  Mash 

Grain 

Eggs  per  hire 
for  the  month. 

October  . 

(lbs.) 

,  2.5 

(lbs.) 

4.6 

17.0 

November  . . . , 

,  2.7 

5.0 

20.4 

December  . . . , 

,  3.5 

4.9 

18.8 

January  . 

,  4.3 

4.6 

20.3 

February  . 

,  3.7 

4.5 

19.8 

March  . 

,  3.8 

5.2 

21.2 

April . 

.  3.5 

4.7 

20.0 

May  . 

.  3.7 

4.4 

20.9 

June  . 

3.4 

4.1 

19.4 

July  . 

,  3.3 

3.6 

19.2 

August  . 

2.6 

4.1 

16.5 

Sept.  (21  days) 

.  1.5 

3.1 

9.6 

Totals  . 

38.5 

52.8 

223.1 

In  general,  mash  consumption  was 
somewhat  lower  than  it  was  in  previous 
years  when  a  moist  mash  was  fed,  and 
also  less  than  is  generally  recommended. 
Throughout  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  was  quite  noticeable  that  the 
birds  tended  to  eat  about  2  pounds  of 
mash  for  every  dozen  eggs  produced, 
regardless  of  the  rate  of  production. 
This  apparently  satisfied  their  needs 
for  the  nutrients  contained  in  the  mash. 
Birds  of  good  breeding  were'  able  to 
produce  eggs  in  large  quantity  on  the 
feeding  system  followed  without  neces¬ 
sarily  being  encouraged  by  supple¬ 
mental  feeding  in  the  form  of  a  moist 
mash,  green  food,  condensed  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  pellets.  The  use  of  such  sup¬ 
plements  might  have  been  of  value  for 
some  of  the  lower  producing  pens,  but 
probably  would  not  have  increased  the 


•  Kerr  birds  have  again  won  top 
honoro  in  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  hen 
contest.  Thirteen  Kerr-bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  produced  2382  eggs 
(2561.3  points)!  Eleven  yearlings 
laid  233-296  eggs  ...  a  4-year-old, 
173  eggs  in  4th  year — a  lifetime  rec¬ 
ord  of  867  eggs.  High  egg  production 
is  characteristic  of  the  Kerr  strain. 

Every  contest  bird  was  bred  on 
240-acre  Kerr  bj-eeding  farm.  1 20,000 
breeders  are  blood-tested  annually 
for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  slow  tube 
agglutination  method.  We  guarantee 
100%  live  delivery  of 
chicks.  Fair  dealings  37 
years.  Advance  order 
discount  offer.  Write  for 
price  list  and  free  Poul¬ 
try  Raisers’  Guide. 

N.  Y.;  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N,  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Dunmore  (Dept.  19). 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock  breeding  has  developed  Leghorns 
that  lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big,  uniform 
eggs,  both  points  that  add  to  your  profits. 
As  one  proof  we  offer  our 

1944  OFFICIAL  CONTEST  RECORDS 
At  Western  New  York:  High  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Hen  all  U.  S.  contests,  342  eggs; 
371.85  points.  Fourth  High  Pen  all  breeds 
3546  eggs;  3808.35  points.  Georgia:  First 
and  Second  High  Pens  all  breeds.  Storrs: 
First  and  Second  High  Leghorn  pens,  .3487 
eggs;  3580.50  points,  and  3474  eggs;  3539.25 
points. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1945  CATALOG 
It  proves  that  every  Leghorn  chick  we 
sell  is  directly  related  to  the  contest  birds 
mentioned  above.  Write  for  it  now.  See 
why  Babcock  customers  profit  with  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns. 

A  FEW  CHICKS  AVAILABLE  IN  MAY 

Babcock  chicks  sell  fast.  That’s  why 
we’re  sold  out  except  for  a  few  dates  in 
May.  Send  your  order  now  with  2c  per 
chick  to  book  it.  We  will  immediately 
advise  shipping  date  or  return  money. 


poultry  farm 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


OWNIHlIKSfromBREEDINGthd 

has  made  us 


ScSwegler’s 


,  WORLD'S  i 
'RECORDS 


PAY  BIGGER  PROFITS 

iiUDK  of  owning  chicks  directly  descended  from 
World’s  Record  stock.  You  don't  gamble  with  breeding 
like  this,  because  Schwegler’s  “Thor-O-Bred’*  chicks 
have  the  bred-lii  ability  to  make  good.  All  flocks  are 
headed  by  niales  directly  descended  from  200  to  324  egs 
leeord  ^pedigreed  females.  JMany  of  these  females  are 
2  to  S'  years  old — insures  you  stronger  chicks  with 
greater  livability.  Decide  now  to  raise  breeding  like 
this — costs  no  more,  but  pays  so  much  better. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  &.  FREE  CATALOG 
Breeding  like  this  i  fast,  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  Illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World's  Records  and  pays  better 
profits.  Catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then 
a(!t--you  will  see  figw  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  "Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 

tlLdijM  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


\ 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits 


with  t 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  * 


// 


The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP 


High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  ■ —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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MARITIME  MILLING  COv  INC. 

eUFFAlO,  NEW  YORK 


JOO%  live  del.  I’ost  raid.  Sir.  Hun  I’Us.  Ckls. 

Special  Mated  S.  C.  Wli.  Leg... $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Utility  Mated  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg...  9.50  19.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Ros  &  Rex^Red  Cr.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Special.  .17.00  25.00  14.00 

H.  Mix  St.  Run,  $11;  Ckls.,  $11  per  100.  All  breeders 
Blood  Tested.  Sexed  Pits.  95%  accurate.  Order  from 
ad  or  write  for  free  catalog,  with  actual  photo  of  our 
Poultry  Farm.  McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Edgar  C. 
Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


The  PIONEER  Electric  Brooder 


You  won’t  have  to  be  "sold”  these  new 
B-B  feeds.  Results  will  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  These  new  feeds  are  the  result  of 
a  big  research  undertaking,  plus  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  certain  essential  ingredients 
which  up  to  now  have  been  obtainable 
only  for  direct  war  needs.  The  efficiency 
of  B-B  rations  has  been  incre^ed  to  such 
an  extent  that  you  will  readily  recognize 
their  "added  power.”  The  feeds  you  use 
are  a  direct  line  to  the  profits  you  make. 
The  new  B-B  feeds  actually  have  "added 
power”  for  added  profit.  Ask  for  them 
now  from  your  B-B  dealer. 


THE  BIG 
NEWS 

THIS  YEAR 


production  of  the  better  bred  stock  in 
the  test. 

Flock-Run  Pullets 

The  test  for  flock-run  pullets,  known 
as  the  New  Jersey  Flock  Mating  Test, 
is  designed  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
quality  of  pullets  as  bred  and  reared 
on  a  commercial  scale  in  contrast  to 
those  carefully  selected  by  poultrymen 
for  the  standard  tests.  The  pullets  in 
each  entry,  16  in  number,  must  come 
from  chicks  that  have  hatched  from  a 
sample  of  100  eggs  collected  at  random 
from  pen  matings  on  the  owner’s  prem¬ 
ises.  The  project  is  new  in  design, 
and  while  it  does  not  permit  of  a  com¬ 
plete  test  of  all  the  pullets  reared  from 
the  100-egg  sample,  it  still  represents 
pullets  that  have  come  from  the  owner’s 
general  flock  and  not  his  selected  or 
pedigreed  matings. 

The  results  are  measured  in  eco¬ 
nomic  terms,  the  entries  being  ranked 
in  accordance  with  the  value  of  eggs 
produced  after  feed  cost  has  been  de¬ 
ducted.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  any  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  in  the  inventory 
value  of  the  birds,  based  on  wholesale 
meat  prices,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
From  a  commercial  angle,  the  net  prof¬ 
its  per  bird  from  stock  as  represented 
by  the  highest  p.en  last  year  was  61.1 
per  cent  more  than  from  the  lowest. 
Surely,  the  man  with  the  latter  entry 
would  want  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  his  birds.  If  so,  and  he  cor¬ 
rected  it,  the  value  of  the  entry  to  him 
would  in  the  future  pay  for  its  cost 
many  times  over. 

If  a  man  ranks  near  the  top  in  the 
Flock  Mating  Test,  he  is  fully  assured 
that  he  is  doing  as  well  as  his  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  business  of  breeding  and 
rearing  poultry  for  egg  production.  If 
he  ranks  too  low,  he  can  find  the  an¬ 
swer  to  his  problems  through  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Extension  Service  of  his 
State  agricultural  college.  Entries  in 
the  Flock  Mating  Test  point  the  way  to 
economical  commercial  production, 
while  those  in  the  standard  test  only  go 
to  prove  the  ability  of  the  breeder  to 
develop  and  select  high-producing  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  standard  test  is  a  show- 
place  for  the  breeder,  whereas  the  Flock 
Mating  Test  serves  as  a  sample  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
good  breeding  stock  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

The  Hen  Test 

The  third  project  is  the  egg  laying  test 
for  hens.  This  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  development  of  tests  for  pullets. 
There  always  is  some  disease  risk  in 
taking  pullets  back  home  after  a  year  in 
an  egg  laying  test,  where  they  have 
been  in  close  proximity  to  birds  from 
various  sources.  This  disease  risk  is 
removed  when  the  pullets  are  assern- 
bled  in  a  hen  test  after  the  close  of  their 
first  year  of  production.  From  the  pens 
of  hens,  the  co-operating  poultrymen 
can  take  home  eggs  for  hatching  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  this  good  stock. 
Males  for  mating  with  the  hens  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  pen  owner  in  due  season. 

The  hen  test  permits  the  poultryman 
to  get  a  full,  detailed,  lifetime  record  on 
the  production  of  his  birds  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  accumulation  of  interest¬ 
ing  data  from  a  research  point  of  view. 
It  does  not,  however,  take  the  place  of 
a  breeding  program  on  the  home  farm. 
A  poultryman  should  not  consider  that 
he  can  depend  entirely  upon  his  test 
entries  of  pullets  and  hens  to  carry  on 
a  breeding  improvement  program.  Such 
entries  can  only  supplement  the  work 
at  home  and  thus  serve  as  a  basis  for 
comparison. 

Since  the  hen  test  in  New  Jersey  has 
now  been  operating  for  ten  years,  the 
data  collected  have  established  some  of¬ 
ficial  records  for  long-time  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  No  others  exist  except  scattered 
reports  from  agricultural  experimen^- 
tions.  Several  hens  now  have  tifficial 
lifetime  records  of  well  over  1000  eggs. 
Just  what  the  future  may  hold  for  stock 
bred  from  hens  that  live  and  lay  con¬ 
sistently  and  well  over  a  series  of  years, 
only  time  can  tell.  The  use  of  such 
stock  should  improve  the  offspring. 

Future  Egg  Laying  Tests 

There  is  still  need  for  one  more  type 
of  an  egg  laying  test,  and  that  is  a  proj¬ 
ect  that  will  encourage  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  hatchery  stock  in  both  meat  and 
egg  production  qualities.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  would  seem  that  it  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  take  a  random  sample  of  75 
straight-run  chicks  from  a  co-operating 
hatchery,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  5 
chicks  per  tray.  These  could  be  wing- 
banded,  with  the  understanding  that  25 
wing-banded  cockerels  would  be  ship¬ 
ped  to  an  official  receiving  station  when 
they  were  2  months  old,  and  25  wing- 
banded  pullets  sent  to  an  egg  laying 
test  at  a  specified  time,  probably  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  The  broilers  would  be  judged 
on  their  body  weight,  feathering,  shank 
color,  and  general  meat  quality.  Such  a 
test  would  produce  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  results,  either  demonstrating  that 
there  was  a  wide  difference  in  general 
irun  chicks  as  produced  by  hatcheries, 
or  that  they  were  more  or  less  uniform 
in  quality. 

The  educational  features  of  a  well- 
developed  test  program  are  well  worth¬ 
while  in  definitely  proving  that  stock 
of  superior  quality  can  be  produced. 
Entries  in  egg  laying  tests  add  interest 
to  rural  living  for  those  who  have  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  poultry  and,  at  the  same  time 
through  publicity,  serve  to  encourage 
the  production  of  high-producing  stock. 


PENNSYLVANllk 

FARMS 


TRAP  NEST- PEDIGREE 


— 

In  '45 — with  breed- 

ing  that  ruts  ;  o  u  f  F  A/  F  D  Y 

costs  of  egg  and  meat  K  ¥  I 

production  —  better  re-  ^  r 

turns  from  ;our  feed  BAw  Of 

and  labor.  Each  ;ear 

we  Improve  the  effici-  FEED 

ency  of  our  breeding  — a  •.  fc 
stock  with  pedigree 

males  from  R.  O.  P.  _ 

breeding  birds.  Tliis  year’s  chicks  reflect  our  16  years  of 
steady  breeding  improvement.  Every  breeding  bird  indi¬ 
vidually  selected,  legbanded  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Penna.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  IN  OUR 
"MASTER-MATED"'  MATINGS 

During  tlie  past  two  years  our  purchases  of  pedigreed 
males  from  R.O.P.  dams — also  hatching  eggs  from  R.O.P. 
breeders  for  improving  the  value  of  Pennsylvania  Farms 
“Master-Mated"  chicks  amounted  to  $16,185.55.  The 
breeder’s  detailed  record  of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on 
hie  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Brief 
specifications  are  given  here — complete  details  in  our 
catalog. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  338  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  . 200  to  302  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 201  to  317  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 202  to  303  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  294  egg  background 


LOW  PRICE  POLICY 


In  spite  of  an  expensive  breeding  program 
and  rising  costs  of  doing  business,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  is  still  maintaining  its  low 
price  policy,  made  possible  by  large  volume, 
increased  demand — more  and  more  chicks 
going  to  old  customers. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for 
your  copy.  Contains  facts 
on  kind  of  breeding  that 
gets  more  eggs  and  meat 
from  every  bag  of  feed — 
and  cuts  your  .costs. 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  ioVaccuAti 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-Rocks  (sex- 
linked  egg  cross),  Rock-Hamps 
broiler  cross),  Minorca- 
Leghorns  (white  egg 
cross). 


(barred 


Largest 

State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED-1910 


WORID’S 

breeding 


98%  LIVABILITY  is  GUARANTEED  FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 
(On  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Matings) 


D  pr  ^  All  ^  BEDBIRD  fowls  and  chicks  have  been  bred,  hatched  and  reared  on  their  own 
O  ■■  W  w  1 300-acre  farm  for  thirty-five  years,  for  pedigree,  purity,  vitality,  vigor,  disease- 

resistance,  heavy  egg  production,  and  meat  quality;  and  for  dependable  endurance  under  production  at 
all  seasons,  under  any  and  all  climatic  conditions. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  Original  Foundation 
Strain:  Non-broody;  persistent  layers.  Pullets  at 
50%  production  in  6  months,  24-oz.-to-doz.  eggs. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Original  strain:  220-260  egg 
records:  normal  body  weight  maintained  at  high 
production. 

SEXING:  Guaranteed  95%  Accurate. 

Write  today  for  Free 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  Improved  by  REDBIRD  stan¬ 
dards;  meat  and  egg  strain;  fast  growing,  full 
bodied. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Large  type  for  big  eggs; 
pedigreed  and  trap-nested;  high  flock  averages. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS.  Our  own  Barred  hybrid  for 
market  quality;  high  egg  production. 

Order  now,  to  make  sure  of  delivery. 
Folder  and  Price  List 


REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


DOUeiASTOH'SIt'R.LREDSsCROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  hen  was  highest,  all 
breeds,  all  1943-44  Con¬ 
tests  —  342  pggs,  376.05 
Pts.  Our  rigid  breeding 
means  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  you — larger  bodv 
and  egg  size.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 


FREE  CATALOG 


MANOR  FARM 


Rd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazingly  healthy  chicks 
that  are  proven  producers 
of  meat  and  eggs.  A  cross 
of  our  famous  It.  I.  Reds 
and  the  best  of  Barred 
Rock  males.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum  —  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed. 


TURKEYS 

25,000  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Baby  Beef  Poults  from  blood 
tested  stock  for  Jime  and  July. 

$75.00  Per  lOO 

Less  than  lOO  $1.00  each 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASS. 


SHADEL’S  FARM  CHICKS 

Large  English  Type.  Postpaid.  100%  Live.  Del.Gtd. 
Mated  with  males  from  St.  Run 
Pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  hens  100 
.4AA  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00 

A  A  White  Leghorns .  lO.OO 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks...  13.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds....  14.00 
Mixed  (80%  heavies  gtd.)  10.00 
Pullets  Gtd.  95'";  ,  Catalog  of  Farm  and  Stock  Free. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

lOO 

$22.00 

$3.00 

20.00 

3.00 

16.00 

13.00 

18.00 

13.00 

U.CIY 

10.00 

BPummmR's  chicks 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unseied  Pits.  Ckls. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  •  100  100  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Rock-Bed  C's  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  $10 — 100.  P.  P.  Prepaid.  Free  Catalog. 
Baumgardner’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  1(>0  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  l,eghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  12.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodteste<L  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEY  RAISERS 

February  and  March  Poults  available. 
Raise  Early  Poults  this  year  and  cash  in 
on  the  fall  market  Write  or  wire. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Bronze  Broad  Breasted,  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &.  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland.  Mich. 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasts.  White  Hollands — Bourbon 
Beds.  Available  NOW!  For  immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Get  your  free  copy  of  our  big  24  page  Turkey  Growers 
Guide  and  Handbook.  Write  Today! 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zealand,  Michigan 


BB  Bronze  &  W.  Holland,  Extra  Large,  Tnrkey 

Poults  for  sale  each  week.  Order  early. 

WILLIAM  KROUT'S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 

PURE  BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS.  Alarch,  April, 
May.  10,000  Breeders.  Our  own  Flocks  ((ilatalog). 

GRISMDRE  TURKEY  FARMS.  CORYDON,  IOWA 


TITRYFYQ  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Hol- 
1  UlVlVljlij  lands.  Breeders,  Poults.  Circular.  Write 
Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Paradise,  Penna. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Baby  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4,50;  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty, 
$12.50;  $24.00  per  hundred,  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  direct.  Hatches  weekly.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  GLENWOOO  FARM. 
VINELAND. _ NEW  JERSEY 

Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Dneklings 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Bex  R,  Richfield.  Penna. 

DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  New  York 

Ducklings:  White  Runners,  Jlammoth  Pekins.  Turkey 
Poults.  Clr.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Rt,  Pa. 
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you*ve  ever  raised.  Shows  how  to  save  up  to 
50%  on  feed  cost,  at  the  same  time  raise  big 
healthy  pullets  with  stamina  to  lay  several 
years.  Gives  full  Information  on  the  rearing 
plan  which  has  produced  many  World’s  Record 
egg-laying  champions  In  the  National  Con¬ 
tests.  A  gold  mine  of  valuable  Information  on 
how  to  cash  In  on  the  profit  opportunity  for 
poultrymen  In  1945.  For  your  FREEcopy  write  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Dept  G  29,  Chicago  4,  Hi. 


'Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BLACK  UAF40' 
<  GO  MUCH  FARTHER  I 


"Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


I 


KILLS# 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


ei-- .  L  Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  placee.  Kills  red 

oprsyorOOflBr  mltesp  bed  bugs*  blue  bugs*  fleas  and  similar 
hOUS6  pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer*  One  txeat> 
g..,,  *  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

Kills  gerntS*  for  CO  LDS— >Spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
Uolne  nvAUAnF  Boverai  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night, 
neips  preveni  dealer  or  WRITE  ^ 


disease. 


TOXITEUBORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWW,  WD. 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

E  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

I  Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
N  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fencing, 

G  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  R  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


“Best  Chick  Buy  in  Amer¬ 
ica!”  is  what  our  custom¬ 
ers  say  of  our  R.  O.  P. 
Sired  Chicks,  of  200-275 
Egg  Breeding. 


White  Leghorns,  for  large  white  eggs. 
Barred  Rocks,  heavy  production  strain, 
R.  I.  Reds,  our  own  Chesapeake  strain. 
White  Rocks,  for  choice  yellow  broilers. 
Nock-Cross,  high-grade  barred  broilers. 


Nock-Link,  sex-linked  barred  broilers.' 


Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 


Write  Today  for  New  Interesting 
Broadside  and  Price  List. 


Nock’s  Snow  Hill  Hatcheries 

175  Washington  Ave.,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market,  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachaselts 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail'  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  Tlie  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Hark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Cn'TP  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
*  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 


Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruo- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  island  Citf,  N.Y. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

Fancy  quality  egg  shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UMTED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fanrv  Foir  ^Linnorc  prices  and  prompt 

rancy  tgg  onippers  returns  ship  your  eggs  to 
Bonded  receivers.  Metuehen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  \^ITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO.  ^  W.  F.  :i^NTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 
17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 


DUCK  AND  GOOSE  EGGS  WANTED 

Best  prices.  U.  S.  EGG  CO.,  348  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.C, 


— wanted  by  Bonded  Dealer 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  GreenwMi  St..  How  Y«rk 


Th.  TWO-FOLD 

DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


1  PROVIDES  TONIC  BENEFITS 
(In  small  doses) 

2  HELPS  CONTROL 
Cecal  COCCIDIOSIS 
in  CHICKENS  (in  large  doses) 


Can  be  used  for  baby  ehitki 
— or  birds  of  all  ages. 


Easy  iQ  use!  Just  drop  these  quick-dissolving  fablefs  in  the  drinking  wafer* 
Safe  for  use  in  any  watercr,  even  metal. 


Yes,  Ren-O-Sal  brings  you  new  poul¬ 
try  raising  benefits.  It  is  just  the  kind 
of  drinking  water  medicine  you’ve 
always  wanted  for  your  flock.  As  a 
regular  drinking  water  tonic,  use  small 
doses  — just  two  tablets  per  gallon. 
Can  be  used  for  baby  chicks  or  for 
birds  of  any  age.  Use  it  as  early  and 
often  as  you  wish.  Watch  birds  re¬ 
spond  promptly.  You’ll  be  delighted 
with  this  new  Dr.  Salsbury  drinking 
water  medicine’s  tonic  benefits. 

Used  by  Thousands,  Coast  to  Coasi 

Thoroughly  tested  at  our  research  farm,  and 
by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  Pleased 
users  coast  to  coast  say  “nothing  like  it!” 
And  no  wonder.  Only  Ren-O-Sal  gives  you 
the  combination  of  ingredients  including 
“Salarson,”  which  we  discovered  after  years 
of  research. 


In  addition  to  its  tonic  benefits,  Ren-O-Sal 
has  shown  truly  remarkable  results  in  help¬ 
ing  to  control  cecal  (bloody)  coccidiosis  in 
chickens.  For  real  help  in  avoiding  such 
coccidiosis  losses,  treat  the  flock  with  Ren- 
O-Sal  as  directed  on  the  package,  as  soon 
as  any  bird  shows  the  first  symptoms. 

Gef  This  New  Two-Way  Help 
Righf  When  You  Get  Your  Chicks 

Tonic  and  Anti-coccidiosis  effects  amaze  users 
of  other  drinking  water  medicines.  For  reg¬ 
ular  tonic  use,  plus  quick  action  when  coccid¬ 
iosis  threatens,  keep  plenty  on  hand.  See 
your  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer,  now — ^hatcheries, 
drug,  feed,  other  stores.  Ask  for  genuine 
Df.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal,  the  new  two-iold 
drinking  water  medicine  I 

CHICKS’  NOSTRILS  CLOGGED?  Try  Dr, 
Salsbury’s  CAN-PHO-SAL  as  a  spray  or 
inhalant.  Helps  loosen  mucous,  ease  breath¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories,  Charles 
City,  Jowa,  A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service, 


GET  THE  Genuine 


•iiy  of  deafen 
disployieg  Hiis 
Service  Emblene 


REM-a-SAt 

>THe  riiro-f»M  PRiNKjiis^YiiAwriiiEDiqig 


Bramble  Poultry  Farm 

Phone  308  Chester  town,  Md. 

Maryland-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Passed  Baby  Chix 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Per  100 

Grade  AA  . $15.00 

Grade  A  . ‘  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  13.00 
New  Hampshires  .  13.00 

Write  /or  prices  on  Sexed  Chicks 
and  Catalogue  for  full  information. 


14,000  PULLORUM 
_ CLEAN  BREEDERS 

REDS,  ROCKS,  CROSSES,  SEX-LINKS 

Try  famous  Cheterosis  Quality  Chicks,  a  product  of 
by  Hybridizatimi^^^**  Poultry  breeding  development 

. ,  ,  ,  old  hen  chicks 

borne  chicks  from  our  popular  matings  of  Old  Hen 
Breeders  are  still  available. 

SEX-LINK  PULLET  CHICKS 
customers  report  superb  performance  from  chicks 
of  our  Sex-Link  Matings. 

PIONEERS  IN  SEXED  CHICKS 
We  were  among  the  first  in  New  England  to  sell 
day  old  sexed  chicks.  Our  12th  year  of  prompt 
conscientious  service. 

Write  for  specially  designed  valuable  poultry  farm 
record  calendar  and  folder  to  Box  35. 


PIICH'S  CHICKS^'-c'lir"* 


FEATURES 

LIVABILITY 

GROWTH 

PRODUCTION 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


REDS 

CROSSES  & 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

PERSISTENT  PRODUCTIO 
of  large  eggs  reported  1 
hundreds  of  poultrymen  who  ha' 
invested  in  Mayo’s  vigorous  stoci 
Mass.  (U.  S.)  Approved  Pulloru 
Clean  chicks  with  background  i 
breeding  for  livability,  even  featl 
ering  and  fast  growth.  Order  now.  Free  catalog. 
JAMES  D.  N.  MAYO,  Box  R,  BOXBORO,  MAS! 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


Mil 

llll’O  new 

JVIU 

>UL  O HAMPSHIRES. 

Product  of  21  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  fc 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Pcm%\\e\  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


?l!r/o'ASP!ZZERINKTUM 


(.Trade-Name  Meg.  U,  S,  Pat.  Off. 
SPIZZEBINKTUM  is  the  Hall- 
Mark  of  Sterling  quality  in  chicks, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  from  the  breed- 
Ing  pen  to  the  epicure’s  dinner 
[table.  Come  to  the  SPIZZEBINKTUM 
jSource  for  Production  Flock  Foundation. 
100%  N.H.-OrS.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Sexing  Available  in  Straight  Breeds 
CHRISTIE  P’LTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Lucas  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Good  breeding  is  first  requirement  for  economical 
production. 

Pedigreed,  Trapnested  strains  assure  greater 
production. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  HENS  AND  SIRES 

Demand  will  be  heavy  for  quality  chicks  this  year. 
Send  for  prices  NOW. 

LUCAS  POULTRY*FARM,  CASTANEA,  PA. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  W’hlte  Bocks,  Bock-Bed, 
Bed-Eock  and  Comish-Eed  crosses;  Straight  Bun,  $12. 
100  Pullet  Chicks,  $18.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

BURNS'  DAY  OLD  BED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Alsp 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Bed  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Bf?  o  vTAncona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
Kh  A.  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Qtarfoil  Piillolc  Large  type  English  Leghorns  4  weeks 
uldllcU  rUllClS  old  35c.  Blood  Tested.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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Guineas  as  Game  Birds 

Any  one  who  raises  hens  can  raise 
his  own  game  for  the  table  or  for  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  small  flock  of  guinea  fowl. 
The  guinea  fowl  is  a  semi-wild  bird 
that  can  be  bred  and  reared  in  any 
barnyard.  They  can  be  kept  very  tame 
if  handled  properly.  They  do  not  need 
confinement,  but  do  better  on  free  range 
where  they  can  gather  insects  and  many 
of  the  plagues  of  the  vegetable  garden. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  guinea’s 
unpopularity  is  the  incessant  call  or 
chirp  of  the  bird,  always  on  the  alert 
f()r  danger.  To  me  this  is  not  an  un¬ 
pleasant  noise,  and  the  alarm  cry  of 
the  male  has  given  many  a  warning  of 
hawks  and  predatory  animals.  They 
also  are  good  “watch  dogs”  to  give 
warning  and  help  frighten  thieves 
away. 

The  guinea  hen  must  be  allowed  to 
choose  her  own  nesting  place.  Often 
several  hens  will  lay  in  the  same  nest. 
I  have  found  hidden  nests  containing 
up  to  60  eggs.  If  the  eggs  are  gathered, 
the  hen  will  continue  to  lay  in  the  same 
nest,  but  if  the  nest  is  touched,  the 
numan  odor  will  cause  the  wary  birds 
to  abandon  it  and  find  a  new  spot.  The 
eggs  may  be  gathered  with  a  long-han¬ 
dled  spoon  so  that  no  human  odor  is 
left. 

^  guinea  hen  come  off  a 
hidden  nest  with  as  many  as  30  chicks 
which  she  will  endeavor  to  take  into  the 
wet  grass  and  lose  if  not  handled  in 
time  Whenever  possible,  I  try  to  catch 
the  brood  and  confine  the  mother  to  a 
small  colony  brooder  house,  on  fresh 
clean  ground,  where  the  chicks  can  have 
free  range  and  come  back  to  the  hen  for 
shelter,  I  have  raised  guineas  in  a  wild 
state  so  that  when  a  bird  was  wanted  for 
tee  table,  it  had  to  be  hunted  and  shot. 
The  proportion  of  loss  in  this  wild  state 
IS  larger  than  if  the  birds  are  kept  tame. 
At  present,  my  flock  is  as  tame  as  the 
chickens.  In  fact,  the  flock  of  guineas 
choose  the  poultry  house  to  roost  in 
rather  than  the  trees.  They  are  not 
pugnacious  and  get  along  well  with  the 
domestic  fowl. 

The  guinea  is  a  related  genus  of  the 
pheasant  family,  introduced  to  Europe 
by  the  Portuguese  explorers  of  Africa 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  after 
all  these  years  of  domestication,  they 
still  retain  many  of  their  wild  habits 
My  friend,  William  Beebe,  in  his  “Mon¬ 
ograph  of  Pheasants,”  often  refers  to 
the  guinea  fowl  as  the  common  game 
bird  in  the  jungles  of  India. 

The  flesh  of  the  guinea  fowl  is  in 
peat  demand  in  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets,  and  brings  a  fair  price  as  game. 
Roasted  guinea  is  a  delicious  variety  on 
the  home  table  as  well.  At  one  tirne  I 
recall  we  served  roast  ruffled  grouse 
and  guinea  fowl  to  our  guest  on  the 
same  platter.  Most  of  the  diners  pre¬ 
ferred  the  guinea  to  the  grouse,  j.  h. 


Poultry  Pasture  Saves  Feed 

Dean  Baylor  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  has 
had  five  years’  experience  with  pullets 
raised  on  Ladino  clover  pasture  and 
according  to  his  best  estimate,  the  pas¬ 
ture  has  saved  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
feed  cost  of  raising  pullets.  In  years 
with  ample  summer  rainfall  well  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  growing  season, 
the  saving  of  feed  is  nearer  20  per  cent; 
in  less  favorable  growing  seasons,  it 
may  be  only  half  as  much.  However, 
saving  in  feed  costs  is  not  the  only  ben¬ 
efit  of  poultry  pasture.  The  pullets  are 
less  susceptible  to  disease  and  come  into 
the  laying  house  in  more  vigorous  con¬ 
dition  when  they  have  had  plenty  of 
Ladino  clover  to  eat  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  period.  Their  legs  are  brighter  yel¬ 
low,  combs  redder  and  plumage  smooth¬ 
er  under  good  range  conditions. 

Usually,  Mr.  Baylor  raises  1,500  pul¬ 
lets  each  year  to  fill  his  laying  house. 
This  year  because  of  the  price  ratio  of 
eggs  to  feed,  there  will  be  only  600 
pullets  raised.  His  pullets  go  on  range 
early  in  May  and  range  shelters  are 
moved  twice  during  the  growing  season. 
In  addition,  the  clover  not  eaten  by  the 
pullets  is  cut  and  harvested  for  hay 
twice  each  year.  Such  hay  is  used  as 
fodder  for  the  family  cow. 

Two  fields  on  the  farm  are  rotated  so 
that  they  have  either  wheat  or  Ladino 
Clover  on  them.  A  pasture  mixture  is 
seeded  early  in  the  spring  on  the  wheat. 
It  consists  of  Ladino  2  lbs.,  timothy  6 
lbs.  and  bluegrass  12  lbs.  Lime  and 
superphosphate  are  used  on  the  land  in 
preparation  for  wheat  seeding.  In  his 
five  years’  experience,  Mr.  Baylor  says 
he  has  always  had  satisfactory  seeding 
this  way.  The  soil  on  the  farm  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  well  drained  and  a  little 
inclined  to  be  dry.  It  is  an  ideal  soil, 
however,  for  his  poultry  range  except 
that  during  some  seasons  the  Laciino 
clover  might  do  better  on  a  heavier 
soil  type. 

The  ration  for  pullets  on  good  pas¬ 
turage  can  be  modified  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  gx’ass. 
Such  ingredients  as  alfalfa  meal,  milk 
by-products  or  other  riboflavin  carriers, 
and  animal  protein  concentrates  can  be 
greatly  reduced  in  amount  or  even  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  ration.  Since  the  birds  are 
outdoors  and  are  thus  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine,  vitamin  D  feeds  are  not  needed. 
Feeds  containing  these  ingredients  are 
usually  more  expensive  than  the  rest 
of  the  ration  which  is  composed  chiefly 
of  cereals  and  cereal  by-products.  Thus, 
a  simplified,  relatively  inexpensive  feed 
mixture  will  be  suitable  for  poultry  or 
good  pasture.  l.  h.  w. 
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4*This  Wan  brings  to  your  farm  the  World’s  Greatest  Petroleum  Experience! 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil 


'.vv4  4¥ 


How  it  Works 


to  Boost  Output  — 


Lower  Farm  Costs! 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC. 


The  program  starts  with  this 
Lubrication  Survey  Chart. 
Carefully  filled  out  by  your 
Mobilgas  -  Mobiloil  Repre¬ 
sentative,  it  shows  the  tech¬ 
nically  correct  oil  or  grease 
for  every  farm  machine  you 
operate  . . .  can  be  tacked  up 
for  ready  reference. 


TUNE  IN 

"INFORMATION  PLEASE" 
Monday  Evonings, 
9:30  E.W.T.— NBC 


HERE’S  a  practical  Socony- 
Vacuum  program  that’s 
helping  reduce  overhauls  and 
repairs  on  thousands  of  U.  S. 
farms.  It  can  save  you  man¬ 
hours,  money — help  boost  your 
crop  output,  too! 

1st  —  A  complete  survey  of 
your  farm  equipment  and  its 
lubrication  requirements... 

2nd  —  The  correct  oil  or 
grease  for  every  part  of  every 
machine  you  operate.,  .world- 
famous  Mobiloils  and  Mobil- 
greases  to  fit  specific  jobs!... 

3rd  — Down-to-earth  manuals 
and  bulletins  filled  with  farm- 
tested  maintenance  practice... 

4th — The  services  of  a  trained 
Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Representa¬ 
tive  who  can  help  with  your 
problems ! 

This  program  is  based  on 
the  same  sound  maintenance 
principles  and  lubrication  ex¬ 
perience  that  help  keep  thou¬ 
sands  of  war  plants  on  strenu¬ 
ous  schedules.  Put  it  to  work... 
call  in  your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil 
Representative  today ! 


Profit  by  the  experience  of  farm¬ 
ers  every  where...  count  on  the 
World’s  Quality  Oil  to  help  reduce 
work  costs  per  hour  of  operation! 


SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS 


FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 


Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil 
Kerosene  •  Mobilfuel  Diesel  • 
Mobil  T  ractor  Fuel  •  Mobilheat  • 
Sanilac  Cattle  Spray  •  Mobil 
Upperlube  •  Mobil  Radiator 
Flush  •  Mobil  Hydrotone  » 
Mobil  Handy  Oil 


Mobiloil*-Famous  for  Fuel 
Savings— This  specially  refined, 
dependable  motor  oil  is  built  to 
give  economical,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance.  Its  tough  lubricating  film 
fights  friction  and 
wear  —  helps  save 
fuel  by  effectively 
sealing  clearances 
between  pistons  and 
cylinders — by  mini¬ 
mizing  costly  “blow- 
by,”  wasteful  crank¬ 
case  dilution! 

Mobiloil  helps  put  more 
power  on  the  Job!  It’s  a  very 
small  item  in  "Farm  Expense’’ — an 
important  item  in  “Farm  Income” ! 
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IT  IS  A  BIG  BUSINESS  .  .  . 


It  must  be  nice  to  be  in  a  big  business  like  the  bakery  business.  “Everybody”  buys 
bread;  most  people  buy  crackers;  and  lots  of  people  buy  pies  and  pastry.  Just  think 
of  those  big  bakeries  that  turn  out  millions  of  loaves  a  year! 

♦  That’s  what  we  think  about  the  bakery  business.  But  what  do  bakers  think 
about  our  business?  Those  who  have  gone  into  it  thought  about  the  fresh  air  we  work 
in,  and  how  we  work  around  home.  They  envied  our  independence,  and  they  thought 
of  those  big  plants  that  turn  out  a  million  eggs  a  month!  They  thought  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  as  big.  And,  it  is. 

Government  figures  tell  us  the  annual  volume  of  the  bakery  business  is  over 
800  Million  Dollars.  But  they  tell  us  the  annual  volume  of  the  poultry  business  is 
Two  and  One-Half  Billion!  You  wouldn’t  have  thought  our  business  was  so  much 
bigger  than  the  great  bakery  industry,  would  you? 

And  how  about  radio?  That’s  a  big  business.  But  in  1942  the  people  paid  only 
about  Four  and  One-Half  Million  Dollars  for  receiving  sets.  They  paid  Two  Billion, 
Four  Hundred  Ninety-Five  Million  Dollars  more  than  that  for  poultry  products! 

Shoes  are  big  business.  But  poultry  is  One  Billion,  Eight  Hundred  Seventy- 
Eight  Million  Dollars  bigger,  and  the  women  of  America  pay  One  Billion,  Seven 
Himdred  Twenty-Eight  Million  Dollars  less  for  clothes  than  they  pay  for  eggs  and 
poultry.  Compare  this  business  of  ours,  dollar  for  dollar,  with  any  of  the  great  indus¬ 
tries.  You’ll  find  that  the  poultry  business  is  big  businessW  If  we  just  use  a  little 
imagination,  and  do  a  little  planning,  big  as  it  is,  working  together,  we  can  make  it  a 
whole  lot  bigger. 

We  are  a  big  hatchery  —  Sixteen  Million  chicks  in  1943  —  but  we  have  never 
bragged  about  our  bigness  because  substance  means  a  lot 
more  than  size.  Bigness  is  no  virtue ;  it’s  what  a  thing  is  made 
of  that  counts.  Incidentally,  we  are  a  big  hatchery,  but  the 
important  thing  is,  we  are  a  quality  hatchery  and  we  ship 
only  quality  chicks,  healthy  chicks,  productive  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  YOm  FREE  CATALOG 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


iSSfff 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 
ROCK -RED 

AMO 

RED-ROCK  CROSSES 


Tliey  re  BEED  tmaer  a  long-time  program  from  out¬ 
standing  matings— BRED  to  be  profit-makers.  That 
means  large  eggs  almost  from  the  start,  highest 
commercial  quality,  H'itli  flock  averages  of  over  200 
eggs  each!  Healthy,  lively  chicks  that  develop 
quickly.  Excellent  livability  and  feathering. 
Breeders  are  N.  T.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Hatches  year  round.  Orders  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 

Box  R,  Middletown,  New  York 


LEMENTS^Kfs/^ 


FOR 
YOUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cros3 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds,  _ 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also' 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


WRITE 

TODAY 


SABYCHICKS 


REDS:  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS 
CROSSES 


60' 


-Surging  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  quick  full  lea 
thering  Remarkable  livability.  Outstanding  egg 
stroins.  low  prices.  Hatches  every  week  Pullo¬ 
rum  (B.W.D.I  Free  STARTED  PUllETS,  4  weeks; 

6  weeks;  8  weeks;  almost  ready-to-lay  ages.  All 
grown  under  floor  brooders  lor  rugged  develop¬ 
ment  and  superb  heolth  CAPONS;  large,  healthy, 
welt  feathered,  almost  completely  brooded. 
BIG  DISCOUNTS  on  early  orders  Send  for 


ST  ART'C  O 


CAPONS 

16  LESS 

then  day-old  turkeys 


FREE! 


Baby  Cockerels 

Heavy  jg  per  100 


Ass'f 


catalog  and  lOW  prices  on  BIG  PROFIT  opportunities. _ 

You  can  stort  o  paying  poultry  business  right  now  with  these  line  birds! 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS  »  71 6D  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn.' 


postpaid 


PHONE 

(8-5098 


A 


Just  Complaint,  but  the' 
Wrong  Slant 


WHAT  EVERY  POULTRYMAN 


I  have  just  read  “Countryman’s  Jour¬ 
nal”  in  the  January  6  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  think  it  is  fine. 
I  would  like  to  see  more  of  such  articles 
written  by  n\en  who  know  farming  and 
farmers’  problems  at  first  hand. 

While  the  American  farmer  has  pro¬ 
duced  record  crops  in  the  last  three 
years  under  many  handicaps,  and  many 
persons  think  they  have  made  a  lot  of 
money,  in  reality  they  have  made  little 
or  no  money,  and  in  some  cases  have 
farmed  at  a  loss.  You  ask  most  any 
farmer  whether  he  has  made  money, 
and  he  will  say,  ‘‘Sure,  I  have.”  He 
will  show  you  his  receipts  and  expenses 
and  as  far  as  they  go,  it  will  appear 
from  the  figures  that  he  has  made  a 
profit.  But  when  one  goes  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  further,  there  is  another  picture 
that  presents  itself.  What  about  the 
depreciation  of  his  land,  buildings  and 
machinery?  Over  a  period  of  years,  the 
change  in  ratio  between  producer  and 
consumer  has  continually  changed,  un¬ 
til  now  the  farmers  are  so  outnumbered 
by  the  consumer  class  that  laws  and 
regulations  are  made  to  favor  the  con¬ 
sumer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer. 
And  why  this  condition?  Simply  this: 
politicians  favor  the  class  that  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  most  votes  on  election  day, 
never  looking  to  the  future  to  see  what 
the  ultimate  results  will  be.  The  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  farmer  has  been  to  place 
him  in  a  vise,  so  to  speak,  and  keep 
squeezing  him  more  and  more,  from 
time  to  time.  The  result  has  been  that 
in  order  to  keep  going,  the  farmer  has 
had  to  skin  his  land  to  get  ready  cash 
enough  to  meet  such  expenses  as  had 
to  be  met  to  even  stay  in  business.  I 
ask  any  fair-minded  person  who  has 
traveled  around  a  bit  of  this  country 
and  observed  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  40  or  50  years.  Then 
buildings  were  kept  well  painted,  land 
was  well  kept  and  free  of  weeds,  fences 
were  kept  in  repair  and  the  brush  was 
cut  from  around  them,  and  the  pastures 
were  kept  clear  for  grazing,  including 
the  swamy  wet  land  that  furnished 
abundant  grazing  even  in  the  very  dry 
seasons.  With  this  economic  squeeze 
applied  to  the  farmer  over  a  period  of 
time,  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the 
average  farmer  is  making  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  for  all  his  hard  work.  He  even  has 
to  use  his  entire  family  for  labor  to  eke 
out  an  existence.  Picture  every  indus¬ 
trial  worker  having  to  take  his  whole 
family  to  the  shop  and  having  them 
work  alofig  with  him  in  order  to  get 
enough  to  live  on.  And  yet,  if  the  farm 
family  didn’t  help  out,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  farm  going  and 
feed  the  people  of  this  country. 

Rhode  Island.  R.  v.  b. 

Eds. — R.  V.  B.’s  comments  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  no  doubt  sincere,  but  in  our 
opinion  his  complaints  against  consum¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  be  short-sighted. 
R.  V.  B.  is  playing  the  distributor’s  tune 
when  he  lines  himself  on  one  side  of  the 
fence  with  the  consumer  on  the  other. 
They  belong  on  the  same  side.  Dealers 
and  distributors  have  always  tried  to 
keep  them  apart,  and,  in  many  cases, 
they  have  succeeded. 

The  interests  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  far  from  being  opposite,  are 
identical  and  mutual.  They  should  and 
must  work  together  in  an  effort  to  give 
the  farmer  a  fair  return  on  his  labor, 
and  supply  food  to  the  consumer  at  an 
equally  fair  price.  No  one  has  ever 
claimed  this  cannot  be  done.  The  mid¬ 
dleman  prefers  to  mislead  and  befuddle 
because  he  knows  it  can  be  done  with 
an  understanding  by  producer  and  ’con¬ 
sumer  of  each  other’s  problems  and  a 
pooling  of  interests.  The  breach  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumer  can  easily 
be  bridged  with  information  and  friend¬ 
ship.  It  must  not  be  widened  with  name 
calling  and  bickering. 


Need  for  Culling 


IS  LOOKING  FOR 


A  PREVENTIVE  FOR 

COCCIDIOSIS 


V/atch  for 

■  Future  Announcement  fe 

oF  Our  New  p 

PROlflSlP  * 

Formu\a-B 

oroduct  will 
"very  poultry"'""’^''® 

*  Itop  Coccldiosi.  fron* 

“  o*  poultry 

robbing  him  or  P 


A  product  of  Scientific  Merit  by 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


90 

Goaranteed  bigr  Btron?  fluffy  chicks.  5  P*!  j 

A7r.  A.  moodtested  flocks,  iQQ  ' 

10  million  sold  yearly.  Guaranteed  com-  . 

pleto  sa^faction.  we  pay  aU_posta?e  if  Sflfl  Oil 

you  send  cash  in  full  witii  order,  if  we  ship  ^ 

C.  O.  D.  you  pay  ^^ta^e.  Prices  subject  to  I 
chan^  without  ootice. 

A  GRADE  As  Hatched  Cockerels  Pullets 
White  Leehorns  i  _  _ 

AustraWhites . .....f  SS.90  S2.90  S17  ftA 

White.  Barred  anc^  /.IfV 

Buff  Rocks.  S.C.  Reds.  I  _ _ 

S10.90 

horns.  White  and  Buhl  ^ 

Water^V . I  ^'^•88  $19-80 

S&lhTer  Uic^wy:}$10.90  $10.90  $12.90 

andottes.  Butt  Orps. 

Mixed  Heavies.  __  Mixed  Any  Breed. 

($0j90  no  sex  guarantee  |  $4.90 

SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS 

DEPT.  125  BLOOMINGTON.  ILLIHOIS 


QUAL.ITY 
CH  ICKS 


eLeCTRICALLV  TtAT^IHeg 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Tliurs.  Order  from 

Catalog.  100%  live  del.  We  Non-Sex 
I'ay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100 
Hanson  or  Large  Typo  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO 
Bar  &  Mil.  Rks.  &  II.  I.  Reds.  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  14.00 

Rock-Red  &  Red  Rock  Cross..  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  I). 

only.  0.H4  Accuracy. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R, 


ad  or  write  for 


Pits. 

Ckis. 

100 

100 

$20.00 

$2.00 

16.00 

(0.00 

20.00 

12.00 

16.00 

10.00 

16.00 

10.00 

American  Sexors 

Cocolamus,  Pa. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 

Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 


Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  my  chickens?  They  have  a  lot  of 
rotten  egg  yolks  inside.  Some  have  so 
many  they  have  formed  a  solid,  hard- 
like-stone  mass.  What  can  I  do?  Some 
of  them  have  only  a  few  rotten  yolks. 
Are  these  chickens  edible?  a.  b. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  inside  a  hen  indicate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  injury  to  the  reproductive  sys¬ 
tem,  which  may  cause  a  ruptured  ovi¬ 
duct  and  the  accumulation  of  eggs  in 
the  body.  This  egg  mass  in  the  bird 
might  also  be  tied  up  with  the  Leucosis 
complex.  This  disease  which  is  caused 
by  a  virus  or  filterable  agent,  may  cause 
a  bird  to  go  blind.  In  other  cases  they 
are  paralyzed  in  a  wing  or  leg  or  may 
have  internal  or  external  tumors. 

I  have  had  birds  such  as  you  mention 
in  my  own  flock.  They  will  first  appear 
a  little  dopey,  have  a  poor  appetite,  and 
just  be  able  to  get  around.  It  will  pay 
to  keep  a  keen  lookout  for  any  bird 
that  is  not  right  up  to  the  feed  hopper. 
Some  of  these  birds  can  be  identified 
and  culled  out  and  salvaged  for  meat. 
Thus,  where  you  have  Leucosis  in  the 
flock,  constant  culling  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful.  Of  course,  some  of  these  birds 
you  will  be  unable  to  detect  because 
they  will  go  on  the  nest  as  if  to  lay, 
and  the  only  method  of  sorting  such 
birds  out  would  be  to  feel  inside  the 
vent  for  these  egg  masses.  They  can 
be  quite  readily  identified  by  such 
means  and  the  birds  sorted  out. 


must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 

#  - 

You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  50c  and  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept,  693,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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N.  Y.,  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS.  Straight  run 
or  sexcd.  Hatching  eggs.  Write  for  prices. 
WESTBROOK  LEGHORN  FARM,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


Sex-Link  Cross  chicks  our  specialty.  Order  your  re¬ 
quirements  now.  Vermont  tJ.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Price  list.  Elmshade  Poultry  Farm,  Whiting,  Vermont 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue ;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers^ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  155. 


FARMS  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  are  still  the  best, 
as  well  as  business  propositions.  Hauenstein.  Lin¬ 
coln.  Pa. 

MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 

stock  and  equipment;  free  catalogue.  Albert  J. 

Dnstio  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

SOUTH  JERSEY— 240-acr6,  State  highway,  general 

farm,  near  Toms  River;  80  level  farmland;  70  wood¬ 
land;  balance  high  meadowland  fronting  Bamegat  Bay; 
two  creeks,  oyster  pond;  seven-room  dwelling,  out¬ 
buildings,  electricity,  transportation  facilities,  schools, 
.$12,000.  Oliver  Jones,  Lanoka  Harbor,  N.  J. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WlLUPIxaWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

ORANGE  blossom  honey.  Florida,  rich,  delicious, 
liquid,  10-lb.  tin,  $S‘.00;  6  tins,  $16.00;  glass  6- 
5-lbs.,  $8.25,  not  prepaid.  H.  W.  Merrill.  Merrick 
Road,  Massapcqiia,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Jersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clo¬ 

ver  and  many  other  blossoms;  5  lbs.,  third  zone, 
$1.35.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

I’URB  dark  buckwheat  goldenrod  honey,  far  below  OPA 

prices,  send  for  new  price  before  you  buy.  Wlxson's 
Honey,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  dark  buckwheat  honey  at  bargain  prices;  send 

for  price  list.  Seneca  Apiaries,  Starkey,  N.  Y. 

I'EANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers,  roast  them  your¬ 

self;  20  pounds  $5;  50  pounds,  $9;  100  pounds,  $16. 
J.  P.  Council,  Franklin,  A’a. 

INDIAN  River  fruit,  exceptionally  good ;  per  bushel 

express  prepaid  seedless  grapefruit,  $4.20;  half  seed¬ 
less  grapefruit,  half  oranges,  $4.50;  oranges,  $4.60; 
Temple  oranges  (last  call),  $5.  Schuyler  Jackson, 
Wabasso,  Fla. 

FINE  honey  (dark)  buckwheat,  also  fall  flower,  mixed, 

60  lbs.  can,  not  prepaid;  liquid,  $8.65;  crystallzed, 
$8.40;  carton  six  5-lb.  cans,  $5.40;  price  list  on  re¬ 
quest;  12-lb.  can,  delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.80. 
Ray  Wilcox,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUTS  in  shell,  $2.25  per  bushel  (30  lbs.). 

postage  extra;  butternut  meats,  $1.50  per  lb.,  prepaid 
third  zone..  Albert  T.  Gagne.  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

ORANGE  blossom  honey,  Florida,  rich,  delicious. 

liquid;  10-lb.  tin,  $3.00;  six  tins,  $16.00;  glass 
six  5-lbs.,  $8.25,  not  prepaid.  H.  W.  Merrill,  Mer¬ 
rick  Road.  Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PURE  maple  (leaf  and  rabbit  shaped)  sugar  ^kes, 
about  11  to  pound,  $1,  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee.  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.,  mixed  fall  flowers,  good  flavor,  $9, 

not  prepaid ;  also  buckwheat,  $9,  F,  W.  Lesser,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y.  - 

CLOVER,  wildflower  honey  in  5-lb.  pails,  $1.30,  post 
paid  third  zone.  Six  5-lb.  jars,  $6.50  here.  George 
Arp.  Catskill.  N.  Y.  - 

Bl'CKWHEAT  or  wild  flower  honey,  5  lbs  >  $1.50,  1^0 
lbs..  $2.75,  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $9, 
f.  0.  b.  Cobleskill:  pure  buckwheat  8°%  ' 

fashioned  kind),  $1.10.  prepaid  third  zone.  Bill  Sossel, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  - - - 

BUTTERMEATS.  $1.50  per  pound;  in  sliell,  $2.50 

per  bushel,  post  paid  third  zone.  Edward  Daniels, 
South  Royalton,  Vt.  - 

TURK  maple  sugar,  5  and  10  ^und 

pound,  not  prepaid.  Walter  Piper  &  Son,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont.  - — — 

UTTOIf’E  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  biiekwheaL,  <i.4u, 

postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
N.  Y.  - - - - 

THANK  you,  customers,  for  mentioning  mat  you  in 
joyed  onr  delicious  sun-ripened  oranges,  grape- 
fruiu'now  $4.35  bushel,  prepaid:  small  oranges,  $3.95. 
James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Fla. - ^ 

POPCORN,  yellow,  5  pounds,  $1.75.  10  pounds,  $3.00, 

prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg.  1  i. — __ — _ 

BUTTERNUT  and  shellbark  meats,  pound.  - 

pounds,  $2.90;  5  pounds,  $7.  prepaid.  R.  L.  Har¬ 
man,  Dillsburg,  Fa. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  ITlyate  Hospital,  Johnson,  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  matgmity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
fn  hcln  nav  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential. 

WANTED — Foster  homes  in  Northern  New  Jersey  for 
adolescent  boys  still  going  to  school ;  prefer  not 
strictly  farm  work.  Morris  County  Children  s  Home, 
Morristown,  N.  J.  - - 

IF  you  wish  summer  boarders  and 

nionts  comfortable  beds,  wholesome  food.  Indoor  bath¬ 
room  facilities,  references,  write  for  information  Rural 
Vacations  Bureau.  1775  Broadway.  Eew  lork  City. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — Alfalfa,  mixed  liay  and  straw.  Stoneacres 
Farms.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

IU)OT  masses  of  cinnamon  fern,  commonly  called 
orchid  peat  or  Osmunda  fibre,  Ini  large  quantities  of 
browm  material:  free  from  dirt  Vur- 

good  prices  and  furnish  bags.  Eager  &  Hur 

rell  426  Morris  Ave..  Summit.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Fordson  tractor;  state  year,  condition  and 
price.  BOX  1081.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEES— Italian  or  Caucasian  packages ;  ^  /bs.,  $4..5 , 
3  lbs.,  $5.25,  queens  included;  booked  full  tm  June 
.>>•  none  C.  O.  D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton.  N.  J^ — 

WANTED — Wheelbarrow  type  rototiller,  good  mechan¬ 

ical  condition,  with  complete  equipment.  J.  M. 
Oren.  Box  843.  R.  P.  D.  5.  Sulphur  Springs,  I)  la. 

FOR  Sale— Lafgyctte  electrical  fence  controller,  model 

D,  6  volts,  $20.  good  condition.  David  Semcr,  2438 
East  23d  St.,  Brookl.vn. 

W.XNTED — Scotch  chain  harrow  two-horso  size  U  pos¬ 
sible.  Write  Edward  Drake,  Last  Chance  Ranch, 
l.ake  Placid,  N.  T.  - - 

WANTED — Cutivators  for  general  purpose  hordson 
tractor.  Milton  Ijcwis.  Oswego,  R.  3,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Wrought  Iron  gate,  4  or  5  feet  high.  In 

two  sections,  with  hinges,  if  po.ssible:  complete  open¬ 
ing  should  be  12  feet  or  over;  state  price,  condition 
and  whore  it  can  be  seen.  BOX  1155,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Power  lawn  mower,  new  or  used,  In  good 

condition:  or  garden  tractor  with  cultivator,  mower, 
plow,  etc.  Billings  Farm,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

WANTED — 1  No.  3  IManet  Jr.  hill  and  drill  seeder, 

capacity  3  quarts;  new  or  used;  any  condition;  will 
pav  good  price.  Box  129,  Harrison,  N,  Y. 

WISH  to  purchase  one  or  two  32- inch  exhaust  fans 
A-0  current,  good  condition.  A.  H.  bquire,  817 
5th  Ave.,  New  York  21.  N.  Y. 

WANTED- An  orchard  sprayer.  50-100  gallon  capac¬ 

ity;  also  a  shallow  well  pump.  F.  0.  Box  14,  Sta¬ 
tion  H.  New  York  City. 

WANTED  fur  cash,  revolver  or  automatic  pistol.  .22- 

callber  or  larger;  rifle  with  or  without  scope.  Joe 
Hyatt,  Ridgevllle,  South  Carolina. 

FOR  Sale — One  new  F.  O.  sulky  plow.  Joseph  Vogel. 
Mountain  Top.  Fa. 

W.YNTED — Gravely  garden  tractor,  model  L.  Write 

John  Stacllcr,  Stamford.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Wide  front  end  for  Intcniatlonal  P-12  or 

F.  14.  Harold  B.  Rice,  Box  172,  R.  I>.  2,  Dallas, 
Fa. 

POU  Sale — Six  .lamesway  incubator  calilncts,  10-tray 

typos,  25,000  egg  capacity,  good  condition;  price 
reasonable.  Longview  Farm,  Latham,  N.  Y. 


News  From  New  Jersey  \ 

Farm  work  of  all  kinds  made  little  or 
no  progress  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
month  of  February  because  of  cold  rain, 
sleet,  snows  and  almost  continuous 
cloudy  weather.  As  a  result,  the  soil 
\n  the  fields  is  water  soaked,  and  when 
warmer  weather  arrives,  about  two 
weeks  will  be  required  to  dry  out  the 
ground  enough  so  that  it  can  be  plowed 
and  cultivated.  However,  farmers  are 
making  all  preliminary  preparations  for 
early  farm  work  that  are  possible  by  re¬ 
pairing  farm  machinery  and  laying  in 
supplies. 

Poultry  Outlook  for  1945 

Extension  Poultry  Specialist  L.  M, 
Black  of  the  N.  J.  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  discussing  the  poultry  outlook 
before  a  group  of  about  25  Warren 
County  poultrymen,  said  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  poultrymen  in  the  coming 
year  now  appeared  considerably  bright¬ 
er  than  a  month  or  so  back.  Recently, 
renewed  orders  for  dried  egg  products 
by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  placed 
a  considerably  brighter  light  on  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  coming  year.  This  means 
that  large  quantities  of  fresh  eggs  will 
be  taken  off  the  market  as  in  the  last 
several  years,  for  breaking  and  drying  to 
fill  these  lend-lease  demands.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  strongly  that  every  New 
Jersey  poultryman  keep  at  least  one 
week’s  feed  supply  on  hand  ahead,  since 
the  transportation  situation  and  labor 
force  involved  in  the  feed  industry  op¬ 
erate  today  under  severe  handicaps. 

Hay  Shortage 

Many  Jersey  dairymen  are  going  to 
bare  the  mowpoles  before  spring  pas¬ 
ture  is  available,  and  this  suggestion  is 
made  to  bring  pasture  -  closer  to  the 
winter  feeding  period.  It  may  be  good 
business  to  sacrifice  a  small  acreage  of 
wheat  and  use  this  for  early  pasture. 
It  will  provide  pasture  sooner  than  the 
permanent  pasture  and  will  provide  the 
maximum  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
if  it  is  top  dressed  with  a  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  or  am-' 
monium  nitrate.  A  hundred  and  'fifty 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  20  per  cent  goods 
or  200  pounds  of  a  15  per  cent  goods  ap¬ 
plied  around  the  first  of  April  will  help 
to  make  up  for  that  hay  shortage.  The 
wheat  pastured  off  can  be  followed  with 
corn,  soy  beans,  or  even  Sudan  grass 
as  summer  pasture. 

Asparagus  Roots  Scarce 

A  preliminary  survey  of  asparagus 
roots  in  New  Jersey  showed  that  one- 
year-old  roots  available  for  planting  this 
spring  are  scarce.  Indications  are  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  of  these  roots 
for  the  acreage  usually  planted  each 
year  to  replace  older  fields  which  have 
been  retired.  There  are  three  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  situation;  Very  little  seed 
from  the  Mary  and  Martha  Washington 
asparagus  fields  was  saved;  the  dry 
weather  of  1943  and  1944,  and  the  scar¬ 
city  of  labor  required  to  gather  and 
clean  the  seed  and  to  care  for  the  seed¬ 
ling  plants. 

Flock  Mating  Test  in  Passaic 

The  Leghorn  entry  of  Wirtz  Brothers, 
Lebanon,  was  high  among  the  twelve 
entries  in  the  New  Jersey  Flock  Mating 
Test  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
egg  laying  contest  program  of  the  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station  at  the  Passaic 
County  Contest.  There  were  twelve 
competing  entries  and  the  contest  was 
judged  on  the  basis  of  returns  over 
feed  costs.  The  Wirtz  entry  of  sixteen 
birds  returned  $88.15  above  feed  costs 
from  the  sale  of  eggs.  The  production 
per  bird  was  241.1  eggs  and  the  average 
for  the  twelve  entries  205.1. 

Somerset  Leghorns  Nat.  Champions 

During  a  three-year  period,  ending 
September  21  last,  C.  T.  Darby’s  entries 
in  New  Jersey’s  two  egg  laying  con¬ 
tests  at  Flemington  and  Paterson,  aver¬ 
aged  250.9  eggs  and  261.7  points,  based 
on  egg  weight  per  bird.  There  are  105 
different  men  ha  the  country  who  have 
entries  of  13,286  White  Leghorns  in  pro¬ 
duction  trials.  Birds  of  Rapp’s  Poultry 
Farm,  Farmingdale,  are  third  in  this 
class,  with  an  annual  average  per  bird 
of  232.9  eggs,  244.4  points. 

Flemington  Auction  Officers  Elected 

Charles  Cane,  Rosemont,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Flemington  Ass’n 
for  his  fifteenth  term.  Wallace  S.  Suy- 
dam,  (^uakertown,  was  likewise  re¬ 
elected  as  secretary,  a  post  which  he 
has  held  since  the  organization  began; 
J.  C.  Weisel,  Frenchtown,  re-elected 
vice-pres.,  and  William  Lauderdale, 
Lambertville.  elected  treasurer. 

John  W.  Wilkinson. 


1945  Egg  Quota 

The  1945  egg  quota  has  been  set  at 
4,350,000,000  dozen.  Due  to  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  this  quota  was  incor¬ 
rectly  reported  as  4,350,000  dozen  on 
page  74  of  our  February  3  issue.  This 
quota  is  based  on  a  consumption  of  a 
little  better  than  one  egg  per  person 
per  day. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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.  .  .  the  A  coop  was  the  accepted 
way  to  raise  chicks?  The  broody 
hen  stopped  laying  for  weeks 
to  tend  her  tiny  clutch.  Mass 
production  was  impossible. 


Capable  experts  and  practical 
poultrymen  worked  together.  They 
studied  nutrition  to  develop  feeds 
that  would  supplement  the  traditional 
wheat  and  corn.  Their  testing — 
studying — improving  of  feeds  has 
never  stopped  .  .  . 


Then  progress  brought  the  incubator 
and  the  brooder  stove.  The  chicken 
business  began  to  grow  up  from  its 
backyard  beginning.  Park  Sss  Pollard 
established  a  research  department 
to  develop  improved  methods  for  the 
industry. 


and  they  found  a  better  way — an  improved  chick  management  sys¬ 
tem — a  controlled  feeding  schedule — disease 
prevention  methods.  The  result  is  lower 
mortality — sturdy  young  birds  with  a  nat¬ 
ural  resistance  to  disease — pullets  with 
stamina  to  stand  the  strain  of  high  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  laying  house.  These  improved 
methods  can  be  yours  without  cost.  Write 
now  for  “Raising  Pullets  for  Egg  Produc¬ 
tion”  and  use  this  improved  system  with 
Park  8&  Pollard  CHICK  STARTER  and 
DROP  A  CARD  FOR  Park  85  Pollard  GROWING  FEED  for  more 
YOUR  FREE  COPY  profitable  results. 


The  Park  Pollard  Company 

Buffalo  7,  New  York  Boston  9,  Mass. 

MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


qu.  ..WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND  ”C  HICKS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Celebrating:  <mr  35th  anniversary 
we  offer  a  24  patre  GUIDE  BOOK 
TO  YEAil  ’ROUND  PROFITS  ab¬ 
solutely  FREE!  Packed  with 
money  making:  informatioiL  Get 
this  big  book  TODAY. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW  ATTHESE  LOW  PRICES 


‘•AA»* 

Matino 

$12.00 

22.00 

4.00 


••AAA*’ 

Mating 


vn  nvAvy  orvt^u 

^WOLF  FARMERS’ FRIEND  HATCHERY  dept,  s  GIBSONBURG.  OHIO  ^ 


**A” 

BRCEO  Mating 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00 

Leghorn  Pullets  . . 20.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels . 3>SO 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and 

White  Wyandottes,  Rock-Red  Hybrids  11.50 
White  or  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  OriSingtons  11.50 

White  or  Black  Giants.  . .  12.25 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . '  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  9.00 

Assorted  Mixed . . .  8.00 

Take  advantage  of  the  above  low  prices  by  ordcrinn  NOW.  Only 
$1.00  books  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Prices  are  for  lOO  chicks.  For 
less  than  lOO  add  50c  to  price.  All  breeders  Blood-tested  and 
under  APA  Supervision.  Dont  wait.  Order  NOW.  Write  for  prices 
on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed-  Chicks. 


12.50 

12.50 

13.25 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 


$13.00 

24.00 

4.50 

13.50 

13.50 

14.25 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 


Wayside  Fan 


R.  i.  REDS 


BUSINESS 
BRED 

This  is  OUT  19th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  R.  I.  Reds.  4,000 
blood  tested  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own 
farm.  Our  birds  have  given  a  high  rate  of 
production  and  entire  satisfaction  to  a  host  of 
customers  tliroughout  the  Kast  and  South.  'They 
have  also  made  very  excellent  records  in  Official 
Egg  Laying  contests  with  individual  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  This  is 
the  kind  of  stock  you  must  have  In  these 
uncertain  times. 

STRAIGHT  RUN  CHICKS,  SEXED  PULLETS 
and  SEXED  COCKERELS  AVAILABLE 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli-  I 
ance  for  most  forms  of  | 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  seciurity — day  and  night— at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costa  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  222-F  State  St..  Marshaii.  Midi. 
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WENE  liP^KHICKS 


You  get  more  than  fine  chicks  when  you 
deal  with  WENE  CHICK  FARMS. 

Elmer  Wene’s  experience  covering  over 

a  quarter  centupr  as  one  of  America’s  leaders  in 
agriculture  is  available  to  you.  This  experience  covers 
many  years  as  President  of  national  and  state  agri- 

- - -  cultural  organizations.  This  is  one  of  the  features  of 

WENE’S  BIG  3,  which  includes; 

WENrS  SERVICE  &  POSTWAR  PROFITS  PLAN 
START  IN  1945  How  should  you  plan  now  to  protect  your  post¬ 
war  income?  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  East’s  first  egg  auction, 
and  with  many  years  experience  working  with  broiler  producers  in 
America’s  largest  broiler-raising  area,  E.  H.  Wene  can  advise  you. 
Write  today  for  details.  _ 

WENFS  NEW  ECONOMY  PLAN  Without  paying  any  more 
than  you  expected  to  spend  for  just  any  chicks,  you  can  enjoy  the 
profits  from  Wene’s  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks — grand-daughters  of  200-300 
egg  hens  laying  top-market-grade  eggs.  Four  matings  at  Competitive 
prices.  Bloodtested. 

WENFS  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS  with  FREE  REPLACE- 

MENT  GUARANTEE  So  rigid  is  Wene’s  Health  Breeding  Pro¬ 
gram  that  Super-X  (U.  S.  PuUorum  Tested  and  Approved)  Chicks 
are  replaced  without  a  penny  charge  if  lost  any  time  during  the  first 
14  day  danger  period.  Wene  hatches  year  around,  6,000,000  annual 
capacity  of  following  Extra-Profit  Chicks  and  PULLETS: 


FREE  Analysis 


Are  you  raising  the  BEST  POS¬ 
SIBLE  BREED  for  your  purpose? 
Our  experience  with  many  of 
America’s  largest  commercial 
poultrymen  is  available  in  helping 
you  decide.  Write  us,  stating  why 
you  raise  chickens,  number  and  breed 
you  raise.  We  will  give  you  benefit  of 
our  quarter-century's  experience. 


HENT  BREEDER 

A  WH.UGHORMS 

PULLETS  or 
^arnmmm  chicks  from  50,000 
2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS 
(no  pullets)  laying  eggs  averaging 
to  50  oz.  per  doz. — shells  chalk- 
white.  25,000  U.  S.  N.  J.  CER¬ 
TIFIED  hen  breeders,  ioo4 
mated  to  200-300  egg  R.O.P.  Sires. 


Specialty  CROSS  BREEDS 

WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  BRAM- 
ROCKS  —  exclusive  WENE 
developments  for  the  premium 
broiler,  fryer,  roaster  and  capon 
trade,  as  well  as  the  producer  ot 
brown  eggs  for  select,  fancy  ^g 
markets.  WENE  cross  LEG- 
HORN-MINORCAS  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive,  TOP-GRADE  WIHTE 
EGG  trade. WENE  RED-ROCKS 
for  meat  or  eggs,  crossed  from 
our  finest  matings. 


HEAVY 

BREEDS 


V 


Wene  Super-X 
White  Rock,  New 
Hampshire,  Barred  Rock,  R.  1. 
Red,  U.  S.  N.  J.  Certified  breed¬ 
ers,  mated  with  R.O.P.  Males. 
Eggs  set  average  25-30  oz.  per 
doz.  Foremost  egg  laying  contest 
proved  blood  lines.  Other  heavy 
breed  chicks  include  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Jersey  Wh.  Giants. 


BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 


U.  S.  N.  J.  APPROVED 


In  addition  to  Wene’s  Money-Saving  Plan. 
Write  today  for  details  and  FREE  CATALOG. 


CHICK  FARMS/  Box  C-3,  ,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


'XY'P'E 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don  t  tnlcG  chnneos.  Our  chicks  nro  from  Isr^o  size,  honvy 

production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  _ 

lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  YC 
Chicks  from  Blood- tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  1®  *15'^  ‘hivlts  from  » 
list  and  Folder.  _ 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clsuser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


S'. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  Wayne  Whit©  .  Leghorn 
Chifk  la  U.  8.  Certified  and 
sired  by  a  pedigreed  maie  whoso' 
dam  has  an  official  R.  O.  P.  egg 
record  of  235  or  more  24-oz.  eggs. 

Over  23  years  of  successful  breed¬ 
ing  for  better  livability,  more 
eggs  and  body  weight.  Why  not 
order  your  Leghorn  Chicks  from  a  Certified  OTTIo  U.  8. 
Puilorum  Controlied  Hatchery,  your  safeguard  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Breeding  certificate  PUEE  with  every  order  of 
Supreme  Mating  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  16-page  catalog  that  tells  all  about  our 
program  of  breeding,  description  of  matings  and  prices. 

Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Box  108,  Wooster,  Ohio 


m 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  PuHoruin  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


SHELLENGERGER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

E.  O.  P.  Sired  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  Jan.,  Feb.,  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight 
Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Free  Catalog  and 
Prices  will  be  sent  on  request.  Send  card  today. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34,  Richfield.  Pennsylvania 

Hamilton  &  Lyons  Pure  Broad  Breasted 

Open  dates  for  April,  May  and  June. 
Ridgewood  Farms  Turkey  Hatchery,  Paramus,  N.  J. 

NFW  HAMP^HIRF^  Famlly-bred  for  livability, 
IlHlfir  JIlHVtiJ  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Puilorum  Clean.  Alson  Van  Wagner,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Beautiful  Mammoth  MINORCAS,  America’s  greatest 
producers.  Larger  premium  wh.  eggs,  delicious  meat. 
Free  colored  catalog.  Charles  Pape,  Churubusco,  Ind. 


JUNIATA 

LEGHORNS 


n  COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100 

Our  30ih  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.'  Write  for  our  largo 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed- 
$20  PULLETS. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


THE  BEST 
CHICKS  AT 
REASONABLE 
PRICES 


n 


°"?eghorns 


steady  repeat  orders  from  big  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farms  is  proof  of  the 
quality  in  chicks  from  our  5200  se¬ 
lect  breeders.  Breeding  has  devel¬ 
oped  size,  livability  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  ability  eggs.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  prices  on  sexed 
or  straight-run  chicks. 

Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Ct. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
I  Hens  mated  with  males  from  It.  O.  P.  hens. 
Low  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls  $3-100 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  BUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00 
U.S.  K.O.P.  S’d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00 
Bar.  &  'White  Plymouth  Boiks..  12.00 
Bock  Bed  Cross  &  B.  I.  Beds..  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  I3.00 

Heavy  Mix .  11.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlistorvlIle,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH^S 


100 

100 

$20.00 

$  4.00 

22.00 

6.00 

17.00 

13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

16.00 

9.00 

PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


LSUPERIOR 


Large  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Wyan...  Wh.  Bocks.  Cross 
Breeds,  B.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  -for  free  circular  and  price  list. 
A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  BoxR, Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


“CAPONS 

DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket 
do  it.  No  cutting,  tearing,  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press 
button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Geo.  Beuoy,No.22  Cedar  Vale,  Kans. 


S'  1  , 


Received  your  letter  today  and  my 
family  want  to  express  appreciation  for 
what  you  have  done.  It  is  through  your 
valuable  efforts  that  a  load  has  been 
lifted  from  our  shoulders.  r.  b.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

A  contract  had  been  signed  for  in¬ 
struction  by  mail  in  art,  but  aciverse 
circumstances  arose  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  continue  with  the  lessons,  or 
more  especially,  to  make  the  required 
payments.  These  contracts  are  binding 
and  legal,  and  they  can  be  enforced 
through  legal  action.  The  companies 
claim  they  have  an  initial  expense  in 
preparing  the  work,  in  selling  it  through 
salesmen  or  the  mail  and  commissions 
and  postage  must  be  paid.  They  also 
claim  they  have  personnel  in  educa¬ 
tional  lines  who  correct  the  lessons,  and 
this,  too,  entails  expense.  Therefore, 
they  are  reluctant  to  cancel  such  con¬ 
tracts.  However,  in  the  case  of  our 
reader  they  graciously  waived  their 
right  and  accepted  the  cancellation.  We 
again  urge  our  readers  to  weigh  all 
sides  of  a  question  before  they  sign  any 
kind  of  a  contract.  Not  only  whether 
it  is  possible  to  comprehend  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  follow  it  to  the  end,  but  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  fact  that  payments 
must  be  made  as  agreed  or  legal  action 
can  be  taken,  which  would  be  embar¬ 
rassing  and  expensive.  Do  not  hurry 
to  sign  on  any  dotted  line.  It  is  your 
time  and  money  and  both  entitle  you  to 
ample  time  for  consideration  and  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Your  letter  containing  the  express 
company  check  for  $19.50  in  settlement 
of  my  claim  for  the  loss  of  shipment 
last  May  reached  me  in  December. 

I  don’t  need  to  express  my  feelings 
about  this  transaction  on  their  part 
and  your  efforts  to  clear  it  up  for  me. 
Others  have  done  this  better  than  I 
could  hope  to  do.  I  will  say  that  I 
think  you  deserve  -the  D.  S.  C.  for  the 
part  you  have  played. 

Now  if  you  will  tell  me  how  much  I 
owe  you,  I  will  see  if  I  can  beg  or  bor¬ 
row  it  and  send  it  along  to  you  for  your 
efforts.  I  am  convinced  that  I  would 
never  have  got  anything  but  for  you. 

Maine.  s.  n. 

We  have  no  bill  whatever  to  render 
for  our  help  in  getting  a  long  drawn 
out  complaint  settled.  We  do  not  'want 
a  D.  S.  C.  for  our  work,  nor  do  we  look 
for  any  rewardsy  but  we  appreciate  all 
the  good  will  and  subscriptions  sent  us, 
but  even  without  any  recognition,  we 
are  glad  to  be  of  service  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  when  we  are  success¬ 
ful. 

Can  you  do  anything  to  get  payment 
from  Charles  Plescia  of  the  College 
Animal  Supply  Company,  Bronx,  N.  Y., 
for  rabbits  we  sent  him  more  than  a 
year  ago?  At  first  he  paid  us  promptly, 
but  he  delayed  later  and  apologized  for 
the  delay,  promising  to  pay  us  in  full 
very  shortly.  There  is  over  $60  due. 

New  Hampshire.  a.  s.  a. 

We  could  not  collect  this  account  nor 
could  an  attorney  get  any  money  from 
Plescia.  Promises  were  made  to  settle 
at  definite  dates,  summonses  were 
served  on  him,  but  all  to  no  effect.  We 
have  had  similar  complaints.  We  ad¬ 
vise  putting  the  record  on  file  so  as 
to  avoid  a  similar  experience  if  you  are 
shipping  rabbits. 

Last  September  I  bought  $300  worth 
of  evergreen  shrubs  from  Peter  Kenny 
Nursery  of  Madison,  Ohio.  Most  of  the 
shrubs  have  died,  and  I  asked  them  for 
a  refund.  They  did  not  reply.  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do  to  help  me  get  a 
refund?  e.  j.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kenny  never  replied  to  our  requests 
for  settlement,  and  we  are  now  advised 
that  he  has  moved  to  Long  Island,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  his  address. 
We  will  be  glad  to  have  it  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  supply  it.  As  the  record 
stands,  it  is  not  wise  to  put  money  into 
this  stock. 

After  World  War  I  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  activity  in  the  sale  of  stocks, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  not  to  say 
hopelessly  worthless.  There  may  be  a 
recurrence  of  this  same  kind  of  activity 
in  the  near  future,  and  we  caution  our 
readers  to  insist  on  full  information  as 
to  background  and  responsibility  before 
making  any  investment.  Four  men  have 
just  received  sentences  of  two  months 
to  three  years.  They  were  accused  of 
selling  oil  royalties  at  four  times  their 
actual  worth  and  promised  large  re¬ 
turns.  Twenty  persons  are  said  to  have 
bought  $100,000  worth.  Investigate  be¬ 
fore,  not  after,  money  is  paid  out. 

Last  December  I  sent  an  order  for 
citrus  fruits  and  remittance  of  $3.45  to 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Thomas,  Thonotosassa,  Flal 
I  did  not  receive  them,  and  she  states 
they  must  have  been  lost  and  that  she 
would  put  a  tracer  after  it.  I  have  no 
fruit  and  cannot  get  any  word  from  her. 
Can  you  find  out  the  trouble? 

New  York.  c.  A.  n. 

Mrs.  Thomas  has  never  replied  to  our 
letters  in  reference  to  this  complaint, 
and  we  reluctantly  put  the  matter  on 
record.  At  least  a  customer  is  owed 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply,  and  in  this  case 
a  prompt  tracer  should  have  been  sent 
for  the  shipment. 


KAUDER'S 


Sf  - 

^Pedigreed  White^ 

SS  Leghorns  &  New  R 
Hampshires  ■ 

In  a  year  ■when  meat  is  scarce  and 
meat  prices  good,  try  Kauder’s 
New  Hampshires  for  a  combina- 
tion  of  excellent  vigor  and  meat 
quality,  plus  production  that  has 
back  of  it  the  progeny  test  pro- 

SSS  gram  that  has  made  our  Leghorn  HV 
record. 

Highe.st  three-year  livability  all 
breeds  last  three  years,  strains 

_  with  300  or  more  birds  in  laying 

contests. 

Highest  production  la.st  seven  years 
all  Leghorn  breeders  with  over  500 
birds  in  contests. 

'The  Kauder  pen  that  made  a  new 
life-time  4-year  hen  record  in  1944 
is  now  the  first  complete  5-year 
pen  of  hens  ever  entered  in  a  lay- 
ing  contest. 

Leghorns  Pay  Best 

Write  for  our  big  52-page  catalog 
giving  facts  and  figures  on  why 
Leghorns  pay  best  under  today’s 
conditions,  for  egg  production. 

S  IRVING  KAUDER 
^  Box  100.  New  Paltz.  N  ^ 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


Leghorns 


E'.ery  Jlalo  from  a  250-327  Eks  Ham. 
Every  Female  from  Dam  and  8iro  with 
l^rovcn  llecords 

The  Bodine  progeny-tost  program  has  produced 
such  sound  Improvement  in  this  Leghorn  strain 
J,  that  a  basis  for  greater  profit  has  been  strongly 
laid.  Bodino  Leghoni  chicks  arc  sound  producers. 
Ask  about  our  hea^y  breeds  in  Bhode  Island  Beds 
and  Bock-Red  cross.  Free  Catalog. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 

BOX  5  ....  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  U.S.R.O.P. 

AND 

N.Y.U.S.  CERTIFIED 

Large  Laying  Leghorns.  This 
Year  have  only  the  best.  Write 
to  us  before  you  buy. 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARMS 
Route  5/  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 

35  years’  breeding  for  M 
large  body  size,  heavy  R 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years. 

MINORGA-LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross  for  egg  farmers. 

Barred^  Rock^Crosst'het'iy'* layeS,  faTgrowfli 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LA 

FW 


BROOKSIDE 

— —  L  E  G  H  O  R  N  S 

BKVOKJalJIE  2  to  6  year  old  breedern.  Mated 
with  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Also 
N.  Hampshires,  liarred  Bocks, 
Bed-rock  Cross.  Day-old  Chicks 
Four  week  old  Bullets. 

I  n  _ _  _ Send  for  Price  List, 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

I  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergoantsville.  N.  J. 


LEGHORNS 

BARRED  HOCKS 


BREEDING 


Onality  Chicks  Bred 10()%  Piiiinrom 
Especially  for  Pro-  Pr^^Chlcks”  wiM 

auction  Profits.  Pe^grSd  ancestry 

Na‘than‘R«'ri-**®“c'’^’  P™«‘®Wo  chicks^rder  frL 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm.  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.Y 

LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS— Bought  by  mon 

rZ‘’stlev'^® “ro  rich  in  llanso^ 
tind  Barron  breeding;  3210  wing 
banded  cockerels  purchased  from  B.  O.  P.  and  R  O.  1’ 

Master  Brcc 
^  years  Eamesway  service, 
J8%  to  100%  pullet  guarantee.  Triple  inspector 

chicks.  Also  White,  Barred  Rocks  and  Beds.  Free  offer' 
and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  big  32-page  catalog 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04-K.  Holland,  Mich 

W  From  hlgli  record  trapnosted 
bloodtested  stock ;  imports 

and  bred  this  strain  for  2£ 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexec 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  .  Cortland,  N.  Y 


BARRjON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

ITAolFVi.Aafr  W.T..  2 1.  _  T  X  .  .  ... 


Groat 

.  - - — „ - - - layers 

Healthiest  breed.  No  cannibalism.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey 

Chicken  Picking  Machines  pay  for  thomsolves  in  a 

few  weeks.  Save  time  and  labor.  'VVrite  for  free  lit¬ 
erature.  ANSEL  C.  FRANKEL,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Rate  ef  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  8-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bedfprd  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MILKERS — HeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  par- 
tlculars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N,  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O,  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training  with  pay  tor 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Apply  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline 

46,  Mass. _ _ _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager;  100  acres,  L.  I.;  machine 
operated;  no  livestock;  modern  house;  wife  to  run 
stand  in  summer;  good  wages;  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 

9463,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

GENERAL  utility  man,  April  1;  experienced  farming, 
gardening,  repairs;  drive  car,  tractor;  separate  fur¬ 
nished  quarters,  light,  heet,  eggs  and  milk;  monthly 
wage;  permanent  job;  ideal  location  North  Jersey;  full 
particulars.  Write  Box  129,  159  East  34th  St.,  New 

York  16. _ _ _ 

W^ARD  attendants,  men  and  women,  over  18  years 
old;  salary  $lSO0-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emer¬ 
gency  increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted; 
vacations  with  pay;  work  considered  essential ;  over¬ 
time  at  increased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassalc,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Women,  men  attendants.  State  institution 

'  mental  defectives;  U.  S.  citizens  or  have  first  pa¬ 
pers;  ages  18-60,  $81  monthly  and  maintenance;  ejsht- 
hour  day ;  availability  certificate  required  if  employed 
essential  Industry.  Write  Director  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Competent  man  to  take  full  management  of 

lorgo  Virginia  farm;  must  hav©  business  and  execu- 
live  ability  as  well  as  complete  fanning  knowledge  and 
experience;  permanent  position  and  good  salary  for 

the  right  man.  BOX  1025,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  barn  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  Brlan-Boru  iarm.  Box 
48,  Harlingen,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

BEE  man,  to  assist  in  extracted  honey  production; 

1,000  colonies ;  state  age,  size,  habits,  experience 
and  salary  expected;  season  April  to  November ;  board 
and  room  furnished.  Lavem  Depew,  Auljtirn,  N.  x. 
MAN  wanted  by  New  York  egg  dealer,  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business;  also  handling  eggs.  BOX  1078, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Men  for  pruning  peach  trees  at  Y'orktown 

Heights,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ;  salary  90  cents 
per  hour;  eight  or  nine  hours  daily;  state  experience. 
BOX  1080,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced,  middle  aged  white  man  with 

references;  sober,  honest,  energetic,  attend  three 
cows,  help  work  residential  place,  near  Pittsburgh, 
best  wages,  good  house.  Answer  468  Beaver.  Road, 

Sewickley.  Fa. _ _ _ _ _ 

NURSE — Boys,  2,  4  and  514,  Protestant  American- 
English  family;  easy  reach  of  railroad,  bu®-  ataps 
and  ocean.  E.  S.  Ward,  50  Anchor  Ave..  Oceanside, 
L.  I. _ _ _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  couple  for  country  home  of  one  lady,  Glad¬ 

stone,  N.  J. ;  light,  conscientious  work  required  inside 
and  out;  permanent  A1  conditions;  $150  month;  state 
experience,  nationality  and  references;  no  postals. 
"DX  1096.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Avuias.  ■*' 

lERDSMAN  as  working  farm  manager  with  wide  ex¬ 
perience  for  modem  equipped  farm  Adirondack  Moun- 
ains;  Ayrshires,  eight-room  modem  house,  electricity, 
ood  wages,  privileges;  give  experiences,  refer- 

nccs  of  two  former  employers;  grade  high  school  bus. 

(OX  1091,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ _ — _ 

lSSISTANT  herdsman  and  general  fannhand,  sin^e 
or  married,  with  help  tor  400-acre  farm  in  Norlh- 
astern  New  York;  modem  bouse  and  extras,  pri 
leges;  ail  modern  equipment,  must  be  good  can 

alser.  BOX  1092,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

('ANTED — General  creamery  worker.  ,°"0  ■J'l.bo 

has  knowledge  making  cottage  cheese  ^d  butter 

lilk.  Olbrych’s  Dairy,  Amsterdam.  N.  _ 

'ARM  manager;  real  opportunity  take  full  charge  larite 
New  York  State  farm;  must  have  business  execu- 
ive  ability,  complete  knowledge  farming  and 
nee  in  pure  bred  Holstein  fows;  pemanent.  very 
ood  salary.  Box  779.  Realservice.  110  West  34th  St.. 

Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


3USEKEEPEB,  for  institutional  work;  also  maids, 
porters.  Bergen  County  Hospital.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
\RMBB,  45  or  more,  to  learn  landscape  gardening; 
reliable,  steady  man  who  can  work  “J®"®  •  ^.“Viarch 
am,  hourly  rate;  healthy  job,  good  P^^ • 
rough  November.  Tel.  El.  3-1737.  Leroy  Tuttle,  465 

arris  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  _Jj _ _ _ — 

ANTED  April  1— Couple  for  suburban  liouso  and 
grounds,  near  Hartford;  woman  plain  cooking  and 
wnstairs  work,  man  for  some  farming, 
ounds,  horse,  cow.  two  pigs ;  good  accommodaU^s, 
00  per  month.  Address  44  Bishop  Hoad,  Wtsi  Hart 
*d,  Conn. 


A Cilok  for  small  hospital  on  Hudson  Itiver, 

fo^Sles  nTth  of  ^ 

ident,  nntterlield  Hospital.  Cold  Sprlii„.  N.  Y. 


i'AUMl'lR  wanted  to  take  care  of  a  ttciglan  police  dog, 
iSnoken;  seven  years  Menko  Rose. 

!15  West  92d  St.,  Apt.  lO-E,  New  York  City. - - 

VANTED — Man,  take  caro  dog  kennel;  permanent  all 

year-  write  full  details  first  l®tt®r,  stating  age. 
ihysica’l  handicaps,  if  any.  salary  and  when  “[“ttable, 
oom  and  board  furnished.  649  Union  Avo.,  Elizabeth, 

VANTED— A  young  or  middle  aged 

team  in  oil  field;  easy  work,  short  dajs,  easy  lo 
earnl  g^d  pay;  wiil  imrk  with  Y 

each  him  how.  .Tohii  Mesler  Jr.,  Alma,  N.  X. - 

VANTED— Handy  man  on  small  b“y® 

of  cocker  spaniels  and  few  prize  stock  b®ct  cattle, 
ttag©  on  premises;  single  man  or  couple 
ildren;  opportunity  to  learn  bemml  profession  for 
)men.  R.  K.  Cobb,  Namiet,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 


[AN  and  wife  to  run  100-acre  dairy  farm  b' 
vanla;  28  cattle.  Write  full  particulars  to  John  J 
[orbatt,  13-47  River  Road,  Fair  I.awn,  N.  J. 


>0  a  month  and  good  home  for  single  tP®"  ^ 

iin  farm  developing  pure-bred  Guernsey  ber^.  must 
clean,  conscientious;  no  drunks  or  . 

It  position,  with  advancement:  ®rment 

isible.  Gus  Rivers,  dairy  manager.  Melody  Mcadows- 
ringvllle,  N.  Y. 


000  per  year;  farmers,  experienced,  for  New  Jersey 
Itoom  1400.  505  5th  Ave..  New  York. 


ANTED — ^Woman  to  assist  patients,  light  housework 
Kruger’s  Convalescent  Home,  379  Webster  Ave.,  Ne\ 
ichclle,  N.  Y. 


v'ELL  known  nursery  on  Long  Island  wants  eumri 

enced  nurseryman  to  take  complete  ®barge  of  grow 
ig,  propagating  and  planting;  Rreat  opportunity  for 
le  right  man;  living  quarters  on  premises.  BOX  1142, 
uiral  New-Yorker. 


FORKING  farm  manager,  separate  byb'g  ouart®^ 
with  all  Improvements:  farm  located  in  Millington, 
r.  J.;  State  salary  expected,  experience  and  all  other 
ualitications.  BOX  1145,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

/ANTED— Married  man  for  general  farm  vvork,  $125 

per  month  and  privileges;  benus  of  $120  at  the  end 
f  year.  Cooper  Hill  J  arm,  Ashley  i  alls.  Mass. 


SAWMILL — Experienced  men  wanted;  essential  war 
work,  90c.  tb  $1  per  hour,  plus  overtime.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Co..  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Station. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 

COUPLE  wanting  permanent  position;  New  Jersey 
farm;  man  light  outside  work;  woman  general  house¬ 
work,  plain  cookiqg,  two  adults,  two  children;  pleasant 
accommodations,  three  rooms,  bath,  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  $200;  state  experience,  references.  H.  P. 
Minis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Princeton,  N,  J. _ 

COUPLE — Woman  to  do  cooking  and  part  housework 
in  nice  home;  family  of  two;  no  washing  or  iron¬ 
ing;  man  general  work  on  turkey  farm;  $125  a  month 
and  all  liying  expenses.  P.  O.  Box  895,  Orlando,  Fla. 

FARMER,  truck  gardener,  married,  to  run  hundred- 
acre  farm  on  shares ;  house,  tools,  machines,  good 
markets;  location;  permanent.  BOX  1157,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

HOUSEWORK,  general,  2%-year  child,  business 
couple.  Mrs.  C.  Gold,  'Station  Pharmacy,  South 
Fallsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

MOUNT  Vernon  Convalescent  Home  (capacity  20) 
needs  nurse  supervisor,  nurses’  aide,  cook,  house¬ 
keeper  and  girl  or  woman  to  assist  with  patients  and 
learn  practical  nursing;  salary  and  maintenance  while 
training.  Write  Dr.  H.  Grossman,.  S'6  Primrose  Ave., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

BUTCHER — Good  all  around  slaughter  house  butcher, 
essential  work;  good  wages.  BOX  1153,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  with  school  age  child  to  help  with  cooking, 
housework  on  small  Connecticut  farm ;  all  electric 
kitchen:  must  like  children;  country;  simple  living; 
year-round  position ;  separate  cottage,  with  private  bath 
provided;  write  experience,  salary  expected,  BOX  1147, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  ,  farmer  wanted,  couple  for  small 
farm  near  Peekskill;  good  pay,  advancement.  BOX 
1154,  RuraJ  New-Yorker. _ ~ 

COUPLE,  husband  handy  man,  wife  housekeeper  for 
small  sanitorium,  $15(>  monthly,  room,  board.  Edge- 
water  Rest,  Bayside,  N.  Y, _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  general  farmer  take  care  beef 
cattle,  pigs,  chickens,  fruit,  small  truck  garden;  40 
acres;  modern  equipment,  fully  mechanized;  modem 
home,  three  bedrooms,  two  baths,  to  live  in;  good  pay; 
recent  references  required.  BOX  1158,  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. _ -  _ _ 

WANTED — Boy,  14-17,  helper;  good  home;  $25  month- 

ly  and  hoard.  BOX  1159,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  Uvo  children  school  age;  pleasant 

home  in  Southern  Vennont  village:  full  charge, 
George  F.  Myers.  Londonderry,  Vermont. 

HOUSEKKEPER,  plain  cook,  experienced,  reliable, 

under  5();  must  like  country;  small,  modern  house; 
one  lady,  no  other  help;  permanent;  state  nationality, 
age,  references,  salary.  Box  158,  Route  1,  Norwalk, 
Conn, _ .  _ 

COOK,  middle  age  or  younger;  country  home,  modem 

kitclien ;  private  room  and  bath ;  10  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.;  top  wages  to  right  applicant:  write  refer¬ 
ences  and  details:  state  wages  expected.  Mrs.  M. 
Woelverton,  Richmond,  Mass. _ _ 

NEAR  Amherst,  Mass. ;  farmer,  married,  small  fam¬ 
ily;  dairy,  vegetable  garden.  20  acres  in  hay,  tur¬ 
keys;  one-ton  truck,  Ford-Ferguson  tractor;  no  horses, 
six-room  house,  water  system,  wood,  milk,  electricity, 
telephone.  Please  write  Holland  Farm,  Belchertown, 
ilass. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  family  of  small  girls; 

country  woman  preferred.  BOX  1193,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

POSITION  for  intelligent  woman,  clean  and  reliable, 
as  housekeeper-cook  on  farm  home  with  all  conven¬ 
iences;  commuting  distance  New  York;  business  peo¬ 
ple;  no  laundry;  charming  room,  private  bath;  paid 
vacation ;  $100  month  to  start.  Write  fully,  BOX  1163, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

POULTRYJIAN,  experienced  working  manager,  modem 

farm  near  Poughkeepsie;  good  wages  and  living 
conditions.  BOX  1162,  Rural  New-Y’'orker. _ 

NURSES  fond  of  elderly  patients,  expert  training  and 

$60  monthly  to  start  for  those  without  experience; 
give  full  details.  Edgewater  Rest,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  experienced,  to  manage  11-acre  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden  within  children’s  institution;  ability  to 
work  with  children  essential:  married  or  single;  salary 
and  maintenance.  Write  age,  experience,  salary  de¬ 
sired,  to  Mr.  B.  Kablnow,  Hawthorne-Cledar  Knolls 
School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. _ 

W'ANTED — Share  basis  dairy  farmer,  furnishing  at 
least  20  cows  to  match  present  dairy  on  equipped 
Northern  Jersey  farm,  capacity  60  head;  also  on  farm 
nearby  require  farm  family  grow  sweet  corn  exten¬ 
sively  with  power  machinery.  C.  D.  Black,  Montague, 


WANTED — Single  farmhand,  able  to  handle  horses; 

will  pay  good  wages.  Including  room  and  board  to 
a  man  capable  and  reliable.  Write  to  E.  King  Corey, 
R.  D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — A  middle  aged  couple  to  do  gardening  and 
housework,  six-room  cottage.  Woodbourne,  Greenock, 
Maryland. _ 

USEFT'L  man,  small  estate,  nearby  Connecticut;  occa¬ 
sional  driving;  salary,  own  cottage:  state  age.  ref- 
erences,  qualifications.  BOX  1164,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmerette  or  boy  on  dairy  farm  and 

saddle  horses.  Ralph  Compton  &  Son,  New  Hampton, 
N.  Y. _ 

FARJIHAND,  single,  middle  aged;  sober  aniJ  reliable, 

for  modern  equipped  poultry  farm;  steady  job;  $80 
monthly;  good  room  and  board.  Ludwig  Voss.  R  D.  2, 
Box  90,  Matawan,  N.  J.  Phone  Matawan  1792-J. 

W’ANTED— General  farmers  and  creamery  man  on  large 
farm  having  Guernseys  and  beef  animals;  machinery 
and  horses:  state  experience,  details  of  wages  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  will  be  supplied;  draft  deferment. 
Smiley  Bros.,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

EASTERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  equipped  machinery, 
wants  two  able-bodied  women  20-35,  farm  back¬ 
ground  or  experience,  work  with  registered  Jerseys, 
part  time;  traetdrs,  horses;  permanent;  excellent  food, 
heated  individual  rooms;  answer  fully.  Telephone 
number.  BOX  1176,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  poultry  farm  in  Maine;  modem 
conveniences;  wages  $20  per  week;  no  objection  to 
children.  BOX  1178,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  couple  capable  operating  dairy  farm  16 
milking  cows,  tractor;  salary  $201)  monthly,  includ¬ 
ing  food:  modem  facilities;  position  available  April. 
Write,  stating  age,  experience,  references,  BOX  1180, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TW’O  jobs  essential  to  food  production  efllort;  woman 
cook,  also  housekeeper,  on  Hudson  River  Valley  dairy 
farm;  table  plentiful;  modem  accommodations;  central 
heating,  individual  rooms;  eat  with  family;  servant 
type  not  wanted;  no  liquor;  Protestants.  B<JX  1181, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WOMAN,  responsible,  reliable,  for  housework;  tele¬ 
phone,  in  physician's  family,  adults;  suburb  of  Hart¬ 
ford;  good  home.  Write  all  particulars  in  first  letter 
to  Doctor's  Wife,  BOX  1183,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Cheese  maker  for  cottage  and  bakers’ 
cheese;  state  experience  and  salary  desired;  plant  in 
Western  New  York  State.  BOX  1184,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  married,  for  dairy 
farm  in  Southern  New  York  State;  modem  house, 
with  ideal  working  conditions:  must  be  experienced  in 
lullklng  machines,  tractor  operation  and  crop  raising; 
excellent  permanent  position  for  right  man.  BOX  1185, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.INTBD — Farmer  to  operate  fully  equipped,  profitable 
dairy  farm  on  shares;  good  living  conditions;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  brandies  and  machinery.  BOX  1186, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer;  run  90  acres  on  shares; 

10  cows:  remodeled  modem  home;  convenienees ;  two 
hams;  prefer  couple  with  fann  tools,  equipment.  Write 
experiences,  references,  to  Laure  E.  Gough.  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Pine  Rush.  N.  Y. _ 

BOY.  1S'-15,  farm  chores,  year  round;  good  home 
rather  than  high  wages;  best  schools  (Connecticut. 
BOX  1189,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CtHTl’UE,  cook,  gardener,  handyman ;  small  country 
estate;  good  proposition  for  right  party;  90  miles 
from  New  York.  ROX  1191.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  wanted,  single,  all-around  famihand  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  farm  Pennsylvania,  three  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg;  best  of  living  conditions,  food  and  wages;  state 
particulars,  experience  and  references.  Hickory  Valley 
Farm.  R.  D.  2,  Stroudstfnirg.  Pa.  Tel.  2-0769G1. 
HOUSEKEEPER,  elderly,  competent,  or  woman  with 
child.  $60-$8()  monthly:  simple  dinners  and  complete 
care  of  handicapped  gentleman.  BOX  1171,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


500-Acre  fruit  farm  needs  yearly  men  for  essential 
work:  liberal  privileges;  two  weeks’  vacation,  over¬ 
time  pay;  state  wages  expected.  Covert  Apple  Or- 
chards,  Interlaken,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Two  men  for  general  farm  work  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. ;  steady  job,  good  wages,  quarters  and 
board.  BOX  1173,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse  wanted  in  small  sanitarium,  $80 
monthly  and  full  maintenance.  BOX  1170,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  Couple — Woman  as  housekeeper  to  take  entire 
charge  of  home,  three  adults;  man  handyman,  lawn 
and  garden;  separate  modem  apartment:  privileges; 
these  are  permanent  positions,  under  pleasant  sur- 
roundings.  Apply  H.  B.  White,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 
EXPERIENCED  farm  and  dairy  hand.  M.  M.  George, 
Mayport,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2,  Box  1. 

BOY  wanted  needing  home.  G.  Derby,  Route  2,  Wil- 
liamstown,  N.  J. _ 

GARDENER — Small  institution,  salary  $90  month, 
maintenance,  own  room,  laundry.  G.  R.,  Box  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

COUPLE — Small  Institution;  husband  gardener,  wife  in 
diet  kitchen;  $150  month,  own  room,  laundry.  C.  R., 
Box  4,  Belie  Mead,  N,  J, _ _ 

DESIGNER,  manufacturer  in  Hudson  Valley,  estab¬ 
lished  over  30  years,  is  expanding  line  of  bam 
equipment  and  has  openings  for  experienced  designer. 
Write,  stating,  experience  and  qualifications.  Box  695, 
Equity.  113  West  42d  St.,  New  York  18. _ 

WOMAN,  cook,  housekeeper,  entire  charge  family  of 
two;  mother  and  daughter,  nine;  another  employed; 
five-day  week  if  desired:  must  like  living  in  country; 
four  miles  from  town.  Write  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Carol, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. _ _ 

NURSEMAID,  $100;  cooks,  waitresses,  maids,  couples, 
nurses,  housekeepers,  farmers.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass, _ . 

WOMAN  for  chamberwork,  plain  table  waiting ;  modem 
country  house  outside  New  Haven;  other  help;  com¬ 
fortable  place  settled  woman:  permanent  or  until  July; 
$85  and  fare  home  monthly,  time  off;  experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Clark  Road, 
Woodbrldge,  Conn. _ _ 

COOK,  cleaning ;  country,  near  transportation ;  $100. 
Mrs.  John  Stephan.  North  Ave.,  Westport,  Conn. 

WANTED — Middle  aged  man  of  sound  mind  to  do 
garden  and  furnace  work  for  small  institution  for 
aged.  Write  fully,  H.  R.  Franzen,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

WANTED — Handyman,  country  place,  Bemardsville, 
N.  J. ;  care  coal  furnace,  small  garden,  to  pump 
water,  cut  and  saw  wood,  drive  motor;  comfortable  (Wat¬ 
tage,  fuel,  electric  light;  references  required.  Joseph 
Laroeque,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Nurses’  helpers,  dining  room  workers, 
houseman,  cook's  helper,  relief  maid.  Children’s 
Convalescent  Home,  S'O  miles  from  New  York;  no  ex¬ 
perience  necesary;  salary  and  full  maintenance.  Box 
207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CARETAKEUt  for  farm  home;  responsible,  active  man. 

capable  handling  all  details;  full  or  part  time  work 
or  opportunity  to  make  part  of  living  on  premises 
oflfering  facilities  for  same:  BOX  1074,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

MANAGER,  farm  or  estate;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erence;  veteran  world  war  1.  BOX  1125,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  handyman,  52,  gardens,  carpentry. 

painting,  repairs;  single.  Box  481,  Canaan.  Conn. 
FARM  manager  of  proven  ability  in  all  branches  of 
dairy  farming,  including  retailing:  large  commer¬ 
cial  place  preferred;  16  years  in  last  position;  can 
furnish  best  of  references.  BOX  1140,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

WORKING  herdsman,  34,  married  with  family;  ca¬ 
pable  of  managing  large  dairy ;  15  years’  experience 
with  high  producing  cattle :  agricultural  school  grad¬ 
uate;  thorough  knowledge  of  producing  grade  A  milk; 
full  details  first  letter.  BOX  1141,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
PARMER,  gardener  wants  position  as  superintendent 
or  caretaker  on  private  estate  or  institution ;  wide 
experience;  18  years  in  present  position;  age  56, 
married,  no  dependent  children ;  nice  home  and  good 
working  conditions  appreciated.  BOX  1156,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  dairy  farm  m-anager,  51,  desires  position. 

BOX  1149,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT;  private  estate;  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  lifetime  experience  gardens,  lawns,  trees, 
shrubs,  etc. ;  best  references ;  Westchester  preferable, 
but  would  consider  elsewhere  if  attractive:  cottage  nec¬ 
essary.  Address  P.  O.  Box  151,  Hastings-on-Hudson  6, 
N.  Y. _ 

MAN,  married,  31,  4P,  desires  position  as  caretaker 
on  small  farm  or  estate:  Orange  or  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  preferred.  R.  Tiedemanq,  71-16  Fresh  Pond 
Road,  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y. _ 

CHAUFFEUR — Handy  man  or  superintendent,  50; 

sober,  bonded;  finest  references.  Dommer,  31  Jane 
St..  N.  Y.  C. _ 

FARM,  estate  superintendent,  married,  middle  aged; 

boy,  age  12;  life  experience  farming,  gardening, 
estate  upkeep,  livestock;  agriculture  school  graduate: 
available  after  April  1 ;  please  state  salary  and  full 
details  first  letter.  BOX  1165,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
BUTCHER,  slaughterer,  fully  experienced,  wants  job 
in  country  slaughter  house  with  on©  man  helper  or 
alone,  possibly  near  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Write  Box 
243,  Hawthorne.  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  manager,  with  the  experience,  energy  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enterprise; 
life  experience  handling  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  and 
modem  farming  operations;  capable,  efficient;  have  ini¬ 
tiative,  unquestionable  ifttegrity;  married,  no  family. 
BOX  1166,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  and  herd  manager;  life¬ 
time  experience  handling  pure-bred  dairy  cattle;  also 
modem  farming  operations;  prefer  locating  in  New 
Jer.sey  or  Pennsylvania.  BOX  1167,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARMER.  German,  married,  age  35,  life  experience, 
five  years  as  manager,  desires  position  April  1;  sep¬ 
arate  modern  quarters  essential.  BOX  1174,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  fully  experienced,  desires  position  as 
working  manager  in  Central  or  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  small  family;  available  after  April  1.  BOX  1177, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  all  branches:  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  confidence  and  ability;  specializing  Guernseys; 
also  hogs  for  converting  into  smoked  pork  products 
that  are  different;  gainful  results.  BOX  1169,  Rural 
Nevv-Yorker. _ 

COUI’LE.  cook,  housekeeper,  garden,  lawn.  BOX  1188, 
Rural  New-Y'orker.  * 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

25-Acre  farm,  seven-room  house,  all  improvements;  12 
tie  barn,  chicken  house;  68  miles  from  N.  Y.,  (»i 
main  highway;  $5,800.  BOX  1015.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

ACREAGES,  country  homes,  farms,  suitable  stock 

ranches,  camps,  stores,  retail  feed  business,  hard¬ 
ware,  gas-ckbin,  tourist  home  properties:  wants?  Lists, 
photos.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Coblesklll,  Schoharie 
Oounty,  Eastern  N.  Y.  _ _ 

110  acres,  16  head  stock.  3  horses,  all  machinery. 
Case  tractor  on  iron;  drinking  cups,  electric;  must 
sell  duo  to  Illness ;  eitlier  complete  or  bare.  W. 
Kuhrt,  R.  2.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. _ _ 

500-Acre  dairy  farm,  excellent  buildings,  water;  elec¬ 
tric  available:  ties  for  53  cows;  water  buckets,  $8000, 
half  cash.  V.  Gustavson,  Balnbridgc,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale— 52-acre  fruit  farm  on  paved  highway;  good 

market:  large  income;  land  is  all  productive:  modem 
brick  house,  oil  furnace;  good  water,  electric,  gas, 
packing  house:  large  fruit  cellar,  new  barn.  Walter 
Brldger,  owner.  Route  1,  North  Girard.  Pa. _ 

W.\NT  200-acre  farm,  Dutchess  or  Connecticut.  D., 

4136  Elhertson  St.,  Elmhurst.  L.  I. _ _ 

FARM  tor  rent  near  Poughkeepsie,  about  125  acres; 

new  bams,  level  land,  all  seeded.  BOX  1101,  Rural 
New-Y'orker.  _ _ _ 

WEST’S  1945  Catalogue,  hundreds  famis  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  six  States;  free  copy  West’s  Farm  Agency, 
QE.  Pittsburgh  16.  Pa. _ _ 

FRXUT  fann  for  sale.  1200  fruit  trees,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  2  acres  currants.  3  acres  grapes,  8-room 
house,  ail  Improvements,  garages,  chicken  houses,  feed 
house,  3-room  tenant  house,  stalls  for  cattle:  price 
$18.000.  Thomas  Shay,  Cllntondale,  N.  Y. _ 

FULLY  equipped,  200-  acres,  good  buildings,  65  head 

pure-bred  Jerseys;  premium  milk  market;  1944  milk 
checks  $14,000;  electricity,  school  bus,  phone,  mail  de¬ 
livered;  price  complete.  $28,000;  terms  arranged.  Frank 
Gratsiuger,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


229-Acre  farm  for  sale;  lOO  acres  light  soil  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  located  on  highway;  within  five  (5)  to  twenty 
(20)  miles  to  the  cities  and  towns  in  tidewater  Vir- 
ginla,  A.  T,  Hill,  Smlthfield,  Va, _ 

WANT  to  buy  house,  5-7  rooms,  with  5-10  acres 
land,  near  Cairo,  Catskill.  Karl  Mann,  850  Bryant 
Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.  Y. _ 

*tock  farms,  80  to  160  acres.  $5000  to 

$1J,000,  with  streams,  springs,  woods:  free  list. 
Cring,  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio. 


WAN'raD--SraaU  farm,  near  station,  not  far  from 
isfh  sC  Broollvnl^N.  Y.  Commas.  187 


TURKEY  farm  for  lOOO  head;  small  house — 

good™road’'^*sf50fl“‘’^haif  h  ®lectric,'  brook, 

goo^  road,  $8500,  half  cash.  Harry  Y’all.  Warwick, 


f®™-  410  acres,  58  head  of 
stock,  machinery,  silo,  14-room  house,  electricltv 

rilIe"*r?*Y^'  house.  Percy  Moseman.  Pratts- 


fo7ootine^« 

R.  E.  Hickman,  Girdletree.  Maryland. 


miles  Paterson ;  over  40  acres,  less 
East  Pafeyn.  N.'  jC''<‘«hafIan,  45  Florence  Place. 


acres,  wooded,  accessible;  Washlng- 
New\orken  reasonable.  BOX  1143,  Kuril 


MEDIUM  sized  resort  hotel  or  "guest  farm  on  ontion- 
leas©  desired  by  middle  aged  couple  experienced  ho- 

following  and  own  coni 
Rural  New^lrken"^'  Particulars  BOX  1144. 


pantry,  fruit  trees,  Seckel,  Bartlett  and  Keifpr 
pears,  grapes  and  blackberries,  chicken  houses  •  situated 
on  mam  highway  from  N.  Y.  road  to  White  Horse 
pubfe’,  N^  «le«t“cal  equipment.  Frank  Toy,  Port 


specialist;  farms  from  2  to 


from  Samp- 

mpn!^  State  Hospital;  excellent  land;  base¬ 

ment  barn,  improved  road,  school  bus,  tenant  house* 

eci‘^Coun\®y.*N^^V*^^“^®‘  Interlaken.  Sen- 


Catskills ;  main  house  36  rooms,  2 

1  ^  rooms  each;  dance  hall  and  bar,  with 

underneath;  swimming  pool  20x60,  $8500, 
Yorkel!  *^'  wanted.  BOX  1152,  Rural  New- 


acreage  on  main  thoroughfare,  suit- 
BOY  nursery  business;  dwelling  desirable. 

BOX  1151;  Rural  New-Yorker. 


poultry  farm  and  hatchery  for  sale, 
.  II equipped;  17%  acres,  on  good 
improvements;  good  buildings;  capacity  3500 
income  $25,000  yearly;  price  $26,000.  BOX 
lloO,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDSOME  15-room  physician’s  country  home,  all 

improvements;  suitable  for  boarders,  bam,  garage, 
„®,"®  .oondition;  springs;  macadam 
obfirrh  1®“  fishing;  in  small  town; 

school  near  by;  commanding  location,  North- 
eastem  Pennsylvania.  BOX  1148,  Rural  New-Yorker 


OCEAN  County,  beautiful  country  place,  main  street- 
house,  city  conveniences;  plenty 
fruit,  grapevines,  chicken  place;  unable  care;  sell, 
bargain  price  $4500.  YIllls,  511  2d  Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 


XT  bungalow  colony  within  75  miles 

o  ’  ™ost  have  water  on  property.  H 

gporn,  535  West  35th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  Sale  Poultry  farm,  eight  acres,  house,  bam, 

never  failing  spring  water.  Williamshurst  Farms. 
Canton,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  small  farm 
mod^nized  home,  chicken  house  and  brooders.  B(5x 
1160.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  Rent — 250-acre  dairy  farm  near  Pine  Plains  • 

modern  barn  for  30  head;  silo,  new  chicken  house* 
seven^oom  house,  bath,  electricity.  BOX  1161.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


general  store,  average  sales  per  annum 

$40,000;  age  and  dralt  board  forcing  sale,  $14,000 
terms.  George  Scudder,  Rlchmondville,  N.  Y.,  agent. 

RARijp^Hi^acmiriie'TeaTltockr^iodenr'equipmentT 

Tractor.  Buildings  new  paint ;  sugar  bush  3  ’qn 
buckets,  evaporator;  price  complete,  $13,000,  half  cash* 
complete  description  of  this  and  other  good  farms  free.’ 
Bunnell  Agency.  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta.  N  Y 


FOR  Sale — Good  Y'ermont  farm,  155  acres,  modem 

buildings;  water,  electricity,  sugar  orchard,  equipped* 
neiv  six-room  tenant  house;  have  kept  city  boarders 
for  30  years.  Apply  to  Nancy  J.  Powell,  Sunny  Crest 
Farm,  Mount  Holly,  Vermont. 


SQUARE  mile,  half  tillable,  no  rocks;  furnace,  elec¬ 

tricity.  phone,  running  water.  Bradmoor  Farm. 
Anson,  Me. 


W’ANTED — House,  improvements,  some  land.  40  miles 

N.  Y.  City;  $65  month;  can  exchange  five  rooms, 
bath,  metropolitan  area;  heat,  hot  water  included*  $40 
month.  BOX  1168,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ * 

FOR  Sale — Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Liberty,  N.  Y.;  100,000 

egg  capacity.  Mrs.  Charles  Taylor,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — A  cattle  ranch  and  poultry  farm,  1000  acres, 

150  Herefords.  3000  laying  hens;  all  modem  eouip- 
ped.  Kingdom  Farms,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

FERTILE  land  wanted,  preferably  on  hilltop,  com¬ 

muting  to  New  York,  up  to  $1500.  BOX  1175.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

W.4NTED — Small  farm;  rent  or  buy;  5  to  10  acres* 

electricity:  without  stock;  70  miles  New  York;  state 
prices.  BOX  1182,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

W.\NTED — Farmhouse  with  improvements;  high  ele¬ 

vation ;  10  or  more  acres  tillable  land;  give  details. 
BOX  1187,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JIAPLE  sugar  or  nut  tree  farm  wanted,  good  build¬ 

ings;  will  rent  with  option  to  buy;  can  pay  cash; 
full  details:  no  brokers.  BOX  1190,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FISH  or  frog  hatchery,  with  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
pools  for  lilies  and  aquatic  plants:  two  improved 
bungalows  on  premises.  William  H.  Meyer,  Iona 
Spring  Farm,  Asbiiry  Park,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — To  rent  with  option  to  buy,  house  with  at 
least  live  acres.  Suffolk  County  preferred:  must  be 
reasonable.  MePhee,  25  Wilson  Ave.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 
W.tNTED — Farm  to  rent,  one-five  acres,  furnished 
house,  good  soil,  suitable  raising  vegetables  and 
poultry;  please  give  full  details.  Box  101,  Vanderveer 
Station,  Brooklyn  10.  N.  Y. 


S.4LE — Near  Post  Road.  35  miles  N.  Y.  C. :  five 
minutes’  walk  to  stores,  etc.,  bus  lines,  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  near;  five  rooms,  heat,  light,  ggs,  water,  etc.; 
quiet:  garden,  shade  trees;  bam;  cash  or  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Details  BOX  1172,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
REFINED  country  boarding  house  for  sale;  very  prof¬ 
itable  opportunity  for  ambitious  couple.  Details, 
Ross  Roe.  Branchville,  N.  .T. _ 

190-acre  outstanding  valley  farm;  Colonial  house, 
vapor  heat,  bath,  electric  washer,  freezer,  water 
heater,  refrigerator;  tenant  house,  large  barn,  silo, 
stream,  view;  bargain.  $10,500,  cash  $5000;  new  farm 
lists,  equipped,  unequipped;  all  prices.  Earl  Hay 
Agency.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — Poultry  and  fruit  farm  of  100  acres,  10 
stone  buildings  for  broilers  and  layers.  50,000  capac¬ 
ity  :  completely  equipped  and  in  operation  now ;  four 
modem  residences:  price  $25,000,  with  20  per  cent 
down;  owner  retiring.  BOX  1192,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 
E.YSTERN  Pennsylvania,  at  Stroudsburg;  stocked  and 
equipped  farm,  128  acres.  %  mile  creek ;  10-room 
house,  furnished:  modem  five-room  bungalow:  16  head 
cattle,  tractor:  all  machinery;  dairy  barn;  lake  site; 
catalog;  $17,000.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.  East  Strouds- 
btirg.  Pa.  _ 

10-Koom  Colonial  house,  all  conveniences;  200  acres, 
apple  orchard  1200  trees,  complete  equipment;  in 
upper  Connecticut  Valley:  large  apple  house,  cider 
mill,  two  barns,  chicken  house,  garages,  etc. ;  failing 
health  only  reason  for  selling.  Julian  Dlmock,  East 
Corinth,  Vermont. _ 

EIGHT-Room  house,  modernized,  on  3%  acres,  on  main 
road;  two  greenhouses,  21x100  each;  property  could 
be  divided  for  future  small  homes;  sale,  $15,500. 
Communicate  F.  C.  Conrad,  200  Kinderkamack  Road, 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
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IWECTKIII 

THAT  CAN  SAVE 
VOU  UP  TO  <2,000 


Maybe  in  your  case  you  could  save  more,  maybe  less. 

The  fact  is,  farm  equipment  manufacturers  say  the  average 
farmer  operating  a  tractor  and  tractor-drawn  equipment 
gets  only  about  half  the  maximum  use  his  equipment  was 
designed  for.  Nearly  half  the  money  he  invested  is  wasted  by 
needless  rust  and  wear. 

How  much  do  you  have  at  stake?  Do  you  know  how  easily 
you  can  help  protect  your  investment?  Well . . .  for  example, 
take  your  tractor . . . 
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WuN  POINTS  on  your  tractor 
I^B^tfa^ssoieum  Chassis 
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IN  THE  CRANKCASE,  where 
cut  short,  you'll  ae^m 
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ALL  DESIGNED  in  the  world’s  largest  petroleum  lab-- 
oratories  to  help  protect  your  farm  equipment!  Esso 
Farm  Rust  Preventive,  Essoleum  Waterproof 
Grease,  Esso  Handy  Oil,  Esso  Penetrating  Oil . . .  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  other  Esso  products  that  will 
help  your  equipment  last  longer  and  work  better^ 


care  saves  wear. ••save  that  equipment! 
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Pasture — A  Good  Cash 


By  C.  B.  Bender 


S  there  any  crop  other  than  pas¬ 
ture  that  can  be  grown  with  as 
little  trouble,  that  can  be  har- 
by  the  animals  themselves, 
and  for  which  cash  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  every  few  weeks  in  the 
form  of  milk,  meat  or  wool?  Is  there  any 
crop  that  will  grow  replacement  animals  more 
cheaply  than  good  pasture?  Is  there  any  crop 
grown  that  will  furnish  digestible  nutrients  for 
livestock  more  economically  than  pasture?  The 
answer  to  all  these  questions  is:  “No.” 

Benefits  From  Pasture 

Fundamentally,  pasture  means  any  growth . 
of  green  material  which  can  be  harvested  di¬ 
rectly  by  livestock.  On  many  farms  the  acre¬ 
age  set  aside  for  pasture  is  the  most  untillable 
part  of  the  land.  In  such  instances  the  soil  is 
often  so  poor  it  should  be  used  only  for  refor¬ 
estation.  Experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  it  pays  to  use  some  of  the  best  land  on 
the  farm  for  pasture.  Each  pasture  program 
is  a  specific  problem,  and  should  be  made  to 
suit  the  particular  farm  involved,  because  of 
the  wide  difference  in  soil  types,  drainage  and 
topography.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  and  most  profitable  returns  from  pasture, 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  a  management  pro¬ 
gram  best  suited  to  the  particular  existing 
conditions. 

From  a  nutritional  standpoint,  suitable  pas¬ 
turage,  properly  grown  on  fertile  soil,  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  economical  feeds  that  can  be 
used  for  livestock  production.  Mature  dairy 
cows  can  consume  from  120  to  160  pounds  of 
good  forage  daily.  From  it  they  will  receive 
all  of  the  protein  necessary  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  over  70  per  cent  of  the  nutrients  essential 
to  maintaining  a  good  flow;  an  abundance  of 
minerals,  needed  to  build  up  the  calcium  and 
phosphorus  reserves  of  the  body;  and  also  caro¬ 
tene  (pro-vitamin  A),  required  for  both  body 
maintenance  and  to  fortify  the  milk.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  exercise  obtained  while  grazing,  as 


well  as  absorbing  needed  Vitamin  D  from  the 
sun’s  rays  all  add  up  to  making  pasture  the 
most  important  single  feed  that  can  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

Growing  Better  Pasture 

How  can  more  abundant  and  better  quality 
pasturage  be  grown?  In  answering  this  ques¬ 
tion,  so  frequently  asked,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  study  the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  the 
soils  and  plants  that  are  to  be  considered  for 
possible  use.  All  too  frequently,  a  pasture  is 
thought  of  as  being  permanent,  in  the  sense 
that  once  a  fair  growth  has  become  established 
it  needs  no  further  attention  or  care.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  pasture  ever  becomes  perma¬ 
nent  to  that  extent.  All  of  them  need  to  be  re¬ 
juvenated  and  revitalized  at  certain  intervals 
in  accordance  with  their  requirements  of  soil, 
seed  and  fertility,  for  best  yields. 

Permanent  pastures  in  the  Northeast  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  the  bluegrasses,  some  bents,  red 
top  and  wild  white  clover.  They  will  produce, 
under  proper  lime  and  fertilization  treatments, 
an  abundance  of  pasture  from  early  Spring 
until  the  weather  becomes  hot  and  dry;  and 
they  then  become  unproductive  until  Fall,  when 
they  again  produce  some  feed.  Under  most  of 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Northeast,  per¬ 
manent  pastures  are  very  definitely  limited  in 
productivity,  and  unless  carefully  managed, 
will  revert  to  almost  solid  stands  of  the  less 
productive  grasses. 

Rotation  grazing  of  such  pastures  will  in¬ 
crease  their  productivity,  but  will  not  over¬ 
come  their  unproductivity  during  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  system  of  management  consists  of 
dividing  the  pasture  area  into  five  or  six  plots, 
depending  on  the  seedings  used.  The  total 
area  in  pasture  should  be  figured  at  one  acre 
per  cow  for  the  more  productive  land,  and  a 
larger  area  for  the  less  productive.  The  cattle 
graze  a  plot  and  are  then  moved  to  another. 
In  this  way  the  plots  are  systematically  grazed 
and  rested.  Over-grazing  is  eliminated  by  this 


setting  up  the  fencing  plan  for  this 
tion  should  be  given  to  avail- 
water,  and  the  gates  should  be  wide 
for  the  movement  of  farm  equipment. 
The  cost  of  fencing  may  be  held  to  a  minimum 
through  the  use  of  electric  fences. 


Legumes  for  Pasture 


Legumes  are  of  importance  in  a  pasture  sys¬ 
tem  because  they  are  high  in  protein,  and  by 
growing  them  in  association  with  grasses,  both 
the  protein  content  of  the  grass  and  their 
yields  are  stimulated  by  the  nitrogen,  which  is 
fixed  by  the  bacteria  growing  on  the  roots  of 
the  legumes. 

Ladino  clover  can  be  used  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  in  place  of  the  wild  white  clover  so 
common  in  pastures.  It  is  a  giant  type  of  white 
clover,  and  is  a  much  heavier  producer. .  It 
will  grow  wherever  wild  white  clover  grows, 
and  is  adapted  to  heavier  soils.  It  is  vigorous. 
Winter  hardy  if  properly  managed  and  very 
palatable  to  livestock.  It  is  moderately  drought 
resistant,  but  cannot  stand  over-grazing.  If 
properly  manager  it  is  a  long-lived  perennial, 
but  can  best  be  managed  under  rotation  graz¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  should  always  be  seeded 
with  other  grasses.  A  seeding  rate  of  one  to 
two  pounds,  mixed  with  other  grasses,  per  acre, 
in  August  or  early  Spring,  is  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  it. 

Alfalfa  is  another  excellent  pasture  plant, 
if  not  over-grazed.  It  is  a  perennial,  extremely 
drought  resistant,  and  is  capable  of  growing 
well  on  a  wide  range  of  soil  types.  The  soils, 
however,  should  be  well  drained,  limed  and 
fertile. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil,  another  legume,  should  be 
considered  for  use  on  dry  upland  soils  of  fer¬ 
tility  that  are  too  low  for  red  clover  or  alfalfa. 
It  is  Winter  hardy,  drought  resistant,  but  not 
as  palatable  as  the  other  legumes,  and  is  slow 
in  establishing  itself.  The  broad  leaf,  erect 
growing  type  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  also  should  be  seeded  in  association 
with  grasses. 

Pasture  Grasses 

The  grasses  that  will  yield  more  abundant 
pasture  than  the  lower  growing  perennial  types 
such  as  the  blue  (Continued  on  page  174.) 


Left:  Good  pasture  and  shade,  with  grain  supplement  as  needed,  plus  access  to  fresh  water  and  salt,  have  produced  economical  growth  and  gains  on  these  HoU 
.^etn  hetf^s  owned  by  Robert  Brown.  Their  pasture  is  on  the  shore  of  beautiful  Cazenovia  Lake,  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  Right:  The  Guernseys  at  H.  D. 
Mercers  Hominy  Hill  Farm,  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  are  making  excellent  milk  production  and  grou'th  on  the  improved  pasture  shown.  Ladino  clover  and 

mixed  pasture  grasses  were  used  in  the  seeding,  and  a  rotational  grazing  system  is  being  followed. 
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Getting  the  Bees  Ready 

The  extra  profits  of  the  Summer’s  honey 
crop  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  extra  care 
we  give  the  bees  in  the  Spring.  Every  year  on 
many  farms,  there  are  bees  so  weak  from  Win¬ 
ter  starvation  that  they  perish  on  the  brink  of 
the  honey  flow.  Many  times  the  failure  to  re¬ 
place  a  failing  queen  seriously  whittles  down 
the  profits.  If  the  bees  are  low  on  stores  in 
early  Spring,  sugar  syrup,  made  by  dissolving 
cane  sugar  in  an  equal  amount  (by  volume) 
of  boiling  water,  should  be  fed.  Place  the  pail 
upside  down  on  top  of  the  frames.  Punch  about 
two  dozen  tiny  holes  in  the  pail  cover.  If  the 
cover  is  airtight,  the  pail  is  emptied  only  as 
the?  bees  draw  the  syrup  down. 

Occasionally,  the  bees  are  found  to  be  rais¬ 
ing  a  young  queen  to  replace  an  old  queen  that 
is  failing  in  her  egg  laying.  In  this  case,  the 
queen  cells,  resembling  peanuts,  should  not  be 
destroyed.  However,  if  the  queen  is  laying 
well  and  numerous  queen  cells  are  found  hang- 


Each  comb  should  be  examined  in  the  Spring.  If 
supplied  with  honey  and  pollen  (see  top  and  sides), 
the  bees  will  be  ready  for  the  harvest. 


ing  from  the  bottom  of  the  combs,  then  they 
most  likely  are  preparing  to  swarm.  These 
“swarm  cells”  should  be  destroyed  every  seven 
days  until  the  swarming  ambition  has  sub¬ 
sided. 

Bees  in  the  old-fashioned  box  hive  can  be 
made  to  produce  more  honey  by  transferring 
them  to  a  modern  hive  with  movable  frames. 
Like  any  other  farm  stock,  bees  need  periodic 
care  for  maximum  returns.  The  box  hives, 
with  their  cross  combs,  do  not  permit  exam¬ 
ination  into  the  condition  of  the  bees,  thus 
swarming  is  more  likely  to  occur  unobserved, 
and  also  infestation  by  moths.  Bees  are  best 
transferred  from  the  box  ■  hive  to  a  modern 
hive  during  fruit  bloom.  Select  a  nice  day, 
and  with  the  bee  smoker,  force  smoke  into  the 
entrance  of  the  box  hive  to  demoralize  the  bees. 
Remove  the  box  hive  from  its  stand  and  place 
it  upside  down  on  the  ground.  Remove  the 
bottom  board,  if  there  is  one.  Now  place  the 
inner  cover  of  the  new  hive  over  the  box  hive; 
then,  with  a  small  block  of  wood,  drum  on  the 
side  of  the  box  hive.  The  bees  will  start  to 
crawl  upward,  and  in  about  10  minutes  they 
will  be  clustered  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  in¬ 
ner  cover.  This  cover  with  the  cluster  of  bees 
is  now  placed  on  the  new  hive.  Have  a  few 
frames  removed  from  the  new  hive. so  that  the 
cluster  will  extend  down  into  the  empty  space. 

Most  of  the  combs  in  the  box  hive  will  con¬ 
tain  crooked  and  much  worthless  drone  comb. 
All  good  worker  brood  combs  should  be  saved 
and  fitted  into  empty  brood  frames.  Wrap 
twine  around  the  frames  to  hold  the  combs  in 
place.  The  bees  will  remove  the  twine  in  a 
few  days.  After  the  brood  has  hatched  from 
those  combs  that  are  too  crooked  to  save,  re¬ 
move  them  for  melting  into  wax,  which  has  a 
good  market  value.  If  the  queen  from  the  box 
hive  colony  is  a  poor  layer,  she  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  ordering  a  gentle  and  prolific  laying 
queen  from  a  commercial  queen  breeder. 

Two  weak  colonies  may  be  turned  into  a 
paying  proposition  by  uniting  them,  leaving 
the  best  queen  to  head  the  united  force.  Unite 
them  by  placing  one  hive  above  the  other  with 
only  one  thickness  of  a  newspaper  separating 
the  bees.  The  bottom  board  of  the  upper  hive 
and  the  cover  of  the  bottom  hive,  of  course, 
must  be  removed.  Smoke  the  bees  and  slit  a 
few  holes  in  the  paper.  By  the  next  day  the 
bees  will  have  gnawed  through  the  paper  and 
be  peacefully  united. 

The  average  beekeeper  can  probably  make 
more  profit  from  extracted  honey  than  from 
comb  honey  production.  For  producing  comb 
honey,  the  honey  flow  must  be  extremely 


heavy;  otherwise  the  sections  of  honey  comb 
will  be  of  low  grade.  A  recently  improved 
method  of  supering  in  extracted  honey  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  stack  two  or  three  supers  on  the 
hive  when  storage  room  is  needed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  honey  flow.  The  bees  will  move 
up  as  they  need  room.  Additional  supers  are 
stacked  on  top  if  needed.  This  method  of  top- 
supering  is  much  easier  than  the  old  method 
of  having  to  remove  the  heavy  supers  of  honey 
every  time  an  empty  super  is  added.  Stacking 
several  supers  on  a  hive  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  flow  lessens  the  tendency  of  the  bees 
to  swarm,  and  cuts  down  the  number  of  trips 
to  the  apiary. 

Chunk  honey  production  will  probably  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  beekeeper  who  has  only 
a  few  colonies  and  doesn’t  want  to  invest  too 
much  in  equipment.  It  is  produced  in  shallow 
frames  and  is  sold  in  chunks.  There  is  usually 
a  good  local  market  for  honey  in  this  form. 

c.  T. 


Feeding  sugar  syrup  by  inverting  a  gallon  pail  over 
the  frames  of  the  hive.  The  pail  is  covered  by  an 
empty  hive  body. 


The  Hardy  Candytuft 

Small,  large  and  medium,  there’s  always  a 
size  of  candytuft  to  fit  vacant  spots  in  garden 
and  border  and  create  a  place  of  loveliness 
that  charms  and  fills  a  longing  for  beauty  in 
the  heart  of  the  flower  lover.  Soft  pink,  lav¬ 
ender  pink  and  pure  white  blossoms  cover 
these  plants  during  the  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Hardy  candytuft  is  a  little  harder  to  grow 
than  some  of  the  other  hardy  perennials.  But 
the  extra  care  it  needs  is  well  repaid  when 
Spring  suns  and  April  showers  awaken  their 
loveliness,  converting  what  may  have  been  a 
drab  spot  of  garden  or  border  to 
one  of  extreme  beauty.  The  seeds 
may  be  planted  in  Spring  at  any 
time  up  to  July  1.  Early  planting, 
however,  is  best.  If,  when  the 
seedlings  are  small,  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  two-inch  plant  bands, 
these  may  be  set  in  garden^ or  beds 
most  any  time  throughout  the 
Summer  with  no  loss.  All  varieties 
must  be  mulched  the  first  Winter, 
or  they  will  lift  out. 

Iberis  Sempervirens  Snowflake 
is  a  dwarf  plant  covered  in  Spring 
with  a  profusion  of  white  blossoms, 
creating  the  impression  that  Win¬ 
ter  yet  lingers,  and  little  drifts  of 
snow  still  defy  the  May  sun.  En¬ 
hancing  the  appeal  of  rock  gar¬ 
dens  and  borders,  it  soon  grows 
into  the  affections  of  those  hereto¬ 
fore  unacquainted  with  its  charm. 
Sempervirens  is  similar  to  the 
above  except  in  size  of  blossoms 
which  are  smaller. 


Iberis  Jucunda  is  a  gem  for  borders.  But  six 
to  eight  inches  in  height,  it  covers  its  bluish 
green  foliage  with  small  pink  flowers. 

Iberis  Gibraltarica,  well  grown,  makes  a 
striking  display.  The  one  in  the  illustration 
could  not  have  been  covered  by  a  bushel  bas¬ 
ket.  Its  flowers,  delicate  lilac  pink,  hide  the 
plant,  giving  the' appearance  of  an  enormous 
floral  creation,  needing  only  a  ribbon  and  a 
handle  to  serve  at  some  gala  occasion.  This 
Iberis  needs  protection  in  Winter  in  the  colder 
parts  of  our  country.  Some  growers  take  them 
up  in  late  Fall  and  store  them  in  cold  frames 
or  some  protected  spot. 

Candytuft  is  not  a  plant  to  be  tucked  away 


in  some  obscure  corner  of  garden  or  flower 
bed,  but  one  to  stand  out  boldly.  Its  forte  is 
to  create  a  spot  of  beauty  and  thus  produce  a 
feeling  of  joy  and  peace.  We  need  many  such 
influences  in  these  times  of  stress.  F.  s.  H. 


Soft  pink,  lavender  pink,  and  pure  white  blossoms  cover  Hardy  Candytuft  plants 

during  the  Spring  and  early  Summer. 


Propagating  Dahlias 

You  may  have  bought  a  dahlia  that  you  like 
very  much,  or  you  may  have  raised  some  from 
seeds  which  please  you,  and  would  like  to  in¬ 
crease  them  more  rapidly  than  they  naturally 
propagate.  There  is  an  easy,  simple  way  to 
do  this.  Plant  the  tubers  in  large  pots  with 
good  soil  early  in  the  Spring.  Put  them  in  a 
sunny  window  in  a  warm  room 
and  water  them  as  needed.  When 
they  make  shoots  high  enough  and 
firm  enough  for  transplanting, 
break  or  pull  them  from  the  tubers 
and  plant  them  in  pots,  and  again 
water  as  may  be  needed.  By  the 
time  it  gets  warm  enough  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  outdoors,  they  will  be 
sufficiently  rooted.  If  possible, 
transplant  them  with  all  the  soil 
intact;  that  is,  in  the  pots,  and  they 
will  blossom  the  same  year,  and  all 
of  them  will  have  tubers  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  next  year.  The  tubers 
from  which  you  have  removed 
the  sprouts  will  give  you  a  second 
set  of  sprouts  to  be  transplanted 
the  same  way.  However,  if  you 
cut  off  the  sprouts  without  any 
piece  of  the  tuber  adhering,  they 
will  grow  and  blossom,  but  they 
will  not  have  tubers,  and  that  ter¬ 
minates  their  existence.  J.  p.  v. 
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March  Comes  Again 

There  is  two  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  packed  solid  and  hard  with  a 
crust  that  will  still  bear  a  man.  It  is 
littered  with  dead  boughs  and  lumps  of 
snow  that  the  wind  shook  down  in  the 
night,  a  wild  March  wind  that  roared 
and  pounded  at  the  farmhouse  and 
flung  itself  across  the  hilltops  to  trim 
the  trees  with  all  the  skill  of  an  arbore- 
alist.  The  sun  rises  early.  We  milk 
without  a  lantern.  But  it  is  more  than 
the*  sap  rising  in  the  maples,  the  wind 
cleaning  the  woods,  the  sun  swinging 
early  over  the  hill  that  tells  us  spring 
has  come.  There  is  a  subtler  change, 
an  indefinable  softness  of  the  air,  a 
glorious  odor  that  calls  “Spring,  Spring, 
Spring!”  The  oxen  feel  it,  too.  They 
come  out  of  the  barn  into  the  early  sun¬ 
light  and  stand  sniffing  toward  the 
woods.-  Their  black  noses  test  the  air 
and  they  sigh  deeply,  their  cheeks  puff¬ 
ing  in  and  out  with  their  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  breath.  The  walnut  yoke  is  lifted 
across  their  necks  and  the  bows  pushed 
into  it.  The  keys  are  slipped  into  the 
bows,  locking  thenr^,  a  log  chain  hooked 
into  the  staple  at  the  center  of  the  yoke. 
Smoky  and  Crumb  sigh.  They  know  that 
they  must  work  today.  We  start  for 
the  woods. 

Around  us  race  two  collies,  one  white 
and  one  gold,  diving  into  the  snowbanks 
on  either  side  and  coming  up  lolling 
with  faces  snow  powdered.  Gusto’s 
gold  is  burnished,  and  Babs,  after  a 
back-scrubbing  wallow,  is  as  white  as 
the  drift  she  rolled  in.  We  stop  be¬ 
neath  an  old,  bare  apple  tree  to  get  the 
stone  boat.  Here  we  build  a  fire  under 
the  iron  kettle  that  swings  over  yes¬ 
terday’s  dead  coals.  One  of  us  stays 
to  tend  the  fire,  but  the  oxen  and  I 
climb  the  hill  in  the  track  of  the  collies, 
the  stone  boat  squeaking  over  the  hard 
crust. 

Smoky  and  Crumb  walk  as  easily  as 
though  there  were  no  crust  to  break 
under  their  weight,  nor  thick  snow  to 
catch  their  toes  at  each  step.  Some¬ 
times  the  crust  holds  under  me,  and  I- 
walk  along  a  few  steps,  then  it  breaks 
unexpectedly.  The  stone  boat  rides  in¬ 
vitingly  behind  me,  and  I  step  onto  it. 
The  oxen  obey  promptly  when  I  call  to 
them  as  we  go  geeing  and  hawing 
through  the  woods  from  one  sugar  ma¬ 
ple  to  the  other.  The  buckets  hanging 
from  the  spiles  are  nearly  full,  and  it 
does  not  take  long  to  fill  the  barrel  with 
sweet  sap.  Gusto  has  learned  the  taste 
and  comes  running  to  lick  a  pool  that  I 
have  spilled,  while  Babs  stands .  ready 
to  discipline  the  oxen  if  they  do  not 
obey  at  the  first  command.  Smoky 
rolls  his  eyes  and  blows  gently,  but 
Crumb  shakes  his  head  in  anger  and 
pretends  he  is  going  to  dive  at  the  dog. 
Babs  growls  softly  as  I  call  to  the  pair, 
and  Crumb  decides  it  is  wiser  to  obey 
than  to  argue  with  anything  so  quick 
as  a  collie.  He  has  had  experience  of 
the  sharpness  of  her  teeth  in  his  hocks. 

We  t^ike  the  full  barrel  down  to  where 
there  is  now  a  hot  fire.  With  two  pails 
we  transfer  the  sap,  and  it  is  already 
faintly  warm  as  I  dip  my  finger  into  it 
before  starting  back  to  the  woods.  We 
draw  half  a  barrel  more,  and  the  oxen 
know  that  is  the  end.  As  I  unhook  the 
chain,  they  move  off  a  few  steps  to 
chew  their  cuds  and  await  further  or¬ 
ders.  All  afternoon  I  sit  beside  the  sap 
kettle  and  keep  the  fire.  Slowly  the 
water  evaporates,  the  line  of  sap  drops. 
The  original  40  to  50  gallons  shrink 
slowly  to  30,  to  10  and  5,  and,  finally,  at 
sundown,  to  a  gallon  of  thickening 
syrup.  Then  we  work  fast,  for  the  sap 
hisses  and  sputters  as  it  slops  against 
the  hot  iron,  and  we  are  afraid  that  it 
may  suddenly  sugar  before  we  can 
transfer  it.  When  the  last  ladleful  is 
out,  I  run  my  finger  over  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  and  lick  off  the  sticky  syrup. 

At  the  house  we  set  the  sap  to  boil¬ 
ing  again,  and  then  gather  around  with 
saucers  and  spoons.  The  dog  sit  on  their 
haunches  with  lolling  tongues  and  shin¬ 
ing  eyes.  The  hot,  white  mass  is  soon 
ready,  dropping  off  the  ladle  like  thick 
cream  and  quickly  stirred  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  taffy.  Babs  and  Gusto  each 
get  a  lump  that  keeps  them  busy  for  an 
hour  sucking  it  out  of  their  teeth.  Next 
morning  there  is  fresh  maple  syrup  for 
the  buckwheat  cakes. 

Winter  is  gone,  the  sap  is  running. 
It  will  soon  be  spring.  d.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . $4.50 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland.  3.95 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 3.50 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  .  2.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson  .  2.50 

The  Farm  Primer, 

.Walter  M.  Teller  .  2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 

The  Farm  Bookkeeper  With  In¬ 
come  Tax  Guide,  Bert  V,  Torn- 

borgh  .  2.00 

Practical  Farm  Accounts,  with 
Tax  Guide  . 50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Only  this  Goodyear  ^'Solution  100"  Pump  can  give  your  tractor  tires  100%  liquid  filling. 


gives  tractor  tire  more  traction 
and  efficiency  with  longer 
life  for  all  tires 


GOOD/lrEAR 


TWO  years  ago  it  was  another  Goodyear 
^‘first”  for  farmers.  Today,  with  more 
work  to  be  done  on  farms  and  with  less  help 
to  do  it,  the  Goodyear  “Solution  100”  method 
of  filhng  farm  tire  tubes  100%  with  liquid  is 
still  first — first  in  greater  traction,  efficiency 
and  economy. 

This  amazingly  simple  Goodyear  method  of 
filhng  tubes  100%  with  calcium  chloride  solu¬ 
tion  instead  of  air  gives  your  tractor  much 
more  weight  to  increase  greatly  tire  traction 
and  drawbar  pull. 

\ 

Actual  tests  show  that  even  Goodyear’s  Sure- 
Grips— world’s  greatest  traction  tires— inflated 
and  weighted  with  “Solution  100,”  grip  even 
better,  slip  even  less,  do  even  more  work. 

See  your  tractor  and  implement  dealer  now 


for  this  100%  liquid  filling  “one-shot”  service. 
The  complete  job  takes  less  than  30  minutes  for 
the  largest  tire  size  — and  the  cost  is  low.  Better 
get  it  done  now,  in  time  for  your  spring  tasks. 

8  BIG  ADVANTAGES  WITH  ^^SOLUTION  100'^ 


1.  lAAXiMUM  TRACTION  — less  slip, 
more  pull,  with  less  fuel. 

2.  MORE  WORK,  LESS  EXPENSE  — 

saves  tire,  tractor  and  equip¬ 
ment  w-ear,  gets  more  work 
done  per  hour. 

3.  CONSTANT  INFLATION,  NO  PRESSURE 
LOSS  —  pro\’ide3  maximum  per¬ 
formance  because  tires  remain 
properly  inflated  the  year 
round,  in  storage  or  in  use; 
non-freezing. 

4.  PRESSURE  BUILDS  UP  AS  LOAD  IN¬ 
CREASES— provides  automatically 
adjusted  pressure  for  varying 
loads. 


5.  INCREASED  DRAWBAR  PULL  — as 

much  as  500  lbs.  more  wdthout 
using  w'heel  weights. 

6.  MORE  COMFORT,  LESS  BOUNCE  — 

maximiun  weight  cuts  rebound, 
reduces  bounce,  provides 
smoother  riding,  less  fatigue. 

7.  LONGER  TIRE  LIFE  —  tread  wear 
is  much  less  because  of  mini¬ 
mum  slippage,'con3tant  correct 
pressure. 

8.  LESS  CARE  AND  AHENTION  NEEDED 

— eliminates  need  to  check  and 
inflate  tire  frequently  and  to 
change  pressure  for  various 
jobs. 


GoodxMr  Tir«  &  Rubber  Compenr  THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

This  year  get  stiff,  heavy  straw  that  weath¬ 
ers  wind  and  rain  with  little  damage.  Plant 
oats  that  develop  uniform  heads— that 
produce  heavy  yields.  Write  for  full  facts. 

Jloffman  FARM  SEEDS 
BOX  33D  UNOISVIILE,  PENNA. 


FOR  BETTER  CORN  CROPS 

Write  Now  for  full  information  on  DeKalb  quality 
Hybrids  for  New  York,  now  being  offered  for  general 
use  in  New  York.  DeKalb's  yellow  hybrids  give  big 
yields  for  any  need  whether  for  ensilage  or  busking. 
Better  feed,  easier  husking.  Do  you  want  to  put 
more  grain  in  your  silo?  Learn  How,  Write  Now. 
GLENN  HEEFNER.  District  Manager. 

DE  KALB  QUALITY  HYBRID  SEED  CORN, 

91  GIBSON  STREET.  CANANDAIGUA,  New  York 


NewSweet  Corn  Hybrids 


BUfBSPMUCe  E? 

4 -yr. -old  healthy  trees.  4  to  8  In.,  sent  ^3  ' 
postpaid — proper  planting  time — 50  for  $3; 
Polders  on  Forest,  Xmas  trees,  ornamentals 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.,  Indiana.  Pa 


Buy  Kelly’s  High  Yielding  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 

Sixteen  numbers.  $4.00  to  $9.00  per  bushel.  Tama  and 
Vicland  certified  oats,  six  varieties  soy  beans,  clovers 
alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seeds  at  reasonable 
prices.  39  years  in  the  seed  business. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue  to 
KELLY  SEED  CO.  PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 


LINCOLN,  WILSON  and  others.  Unexcelled  for  home 
or  market,  they  will  interest  you.  Just  drop  a  card. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.,  BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

CLOVER  SEED,  ALFALFA,  ALSIKE,  TIMOTHY— 

Premium  Quality  northern  Ohio  grown  seed  Vicland 
seed  oats — soy  beans — Ohio  certified  hybrid  seed  corn 
If  you  are  a  quality  buyer,  write  today  for  lowest 
producing  section  prices. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  254.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Golden  Muscat  Grapes 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters  of  immense  size. 

up  to  2  lbs.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva.  N.Y. 


rlELU  UKUllIT  Write  for 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS. 


FREE  Cataloi 

OMEGA.  G/ 
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You  aren’t  taking  a  chance 
when  you  plant  DeKalb 
Hybrid  because  DeKalb 
varieties  are  tested  and 
proved  for  soil  conditions 
and  climate  in  your  territory.  DeKalb 
Seed  Corn  is  high-yielding,  dependable.  It 
resists  drought,  blight  and  insects  .  .  .  it’s 
free  from  smut  and  mold. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  Grows  138.07  Bush¬ 
els  per  Acre.  Russell  S.  Lauer,  York 
County,  Pennsylvania  champion  in  the 
1944  DeKalb  corn  growing  contest,  pro¬ 
duced  138.07  bushels  of  shelled  com  per 
acre. 

This  year,  harvest  the  best  corn  crop 
you’ve  ever  had  .  .  .  get  the  right  DeKalb 
varieties  for  your  farm  from  Rohrer. 


FREE!  ROHREK'S 
NEW  194S  SEED  ANNUAL 


Send  for  your 
free  copy  of 
Rohrer’s  1945 
Seed  Annual  .  .  . 
your  guide  to 
better  field  and 
vegetable  crops. 
It’s  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  illus¬ 
trations.  Send 
penny  post  card 
for  free  copy. 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO., 


SMOKETOWN 
Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 


J 


DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

“Corn”  (1944)  broke  all  records! 
But  SEED  Corn  is  different — ^high¬ 
ly  specialized.  Dibble’s  is  ALL 
Northeast  grown  —  adapted  to 
YOUR  climate — over  90%  germi¬ 
nation — sold  on  10-day  test  or 
money  back!  Dibble’s  is  always  in 
demand — so  ORDER  EARLY. 

TESTED  DIBBLE  VARIETIES 

EARLY  YELLOW  DENT  LANCASTER  COUNTY 
IMPROVED  LEANING  SURE  CROP 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 
WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES 
GOLDEN  GLOW  MAMMOTH  8  ROWED 

CORNELL  11  YELLOW  FLINY 

WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT  SMOKY  DENT 

CERTIFIED  CORNELL  HYBRID  29-3  AND  34-53 
SWEET  CORN  GARDEN  ASSORTMENT 

Also  Headauarters  for  All  Farm  Seeds. 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats.  Barley.  Certified  and 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalog  &  Price  List  Free 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


BOX  B,  .  HONEOYB  FALLS,  N.  T. 


TRAWBE  RRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying,  send  for  our  Free  1945 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  '"True  to 
Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R3SA,  Allen,  Md. 


Svery  Grower  stioald  have  Kaynor’e  Now 
Sorry  Book,  Containo  really  valuable  inior- 
□atioD  on  bow  to  get  tbe  moot  from  your 
jerries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
ind  other  new  and  standard  varietiea.  It  s 
VHEE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  ^Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
dium,  late  and  everbearingr 
ieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
clous  berries  for  home  and 
rbet.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 
W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbeariijg  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  have  no  fancy  catalog,  but  can  supply  you  with  some 
good  plants.  Write  for  price  list.  .. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  VICTORY  GARDENERS!  1945  Plant 
Catalogue  ready.  Hardy  field  grown  vegetable  plants 
of  all  kinds.  Place  your  order  early. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


PAYS  BIG 


Help  alfalfa,  clovers  and  soybeans  make 
greater  profits.  Inoculate  the  seed  with 
NITRAGIN.  You  give  these  crops  more 
vigor  to  grow  ..faster,  fight  weeds  and 
drought,  and  make  bigger  yields  of  rich 
feed.  You  help  build  soil  fertility.  Without 
inoculation,  legumes  may  be  soil  robbers. 


INOCULATE  ALL  ALFALFA,  CLOVERS,  SOY¬ 
BEANS,  LESPEDEZA  WITH  NITRAGIN 

NITRAGIN  costs  about  10  cents  an  acre, 
takes  a  few  minutes  to  use.  It’s  the  oldest 
inoculant . . .  widely  used  by  farmers  for 
45  years.  Produced  by  trained  scientists  in 
a  modern  laboratory.  Get  NITRAGIN, 
in  the  yellow  can,  from  your  seed  dealer. 

FREE  booklets  tell  how  to  grow  better  cosh,  feed  and 
soil  building  legumes.  Write  today  to  address  below. 


The  Nitragin  Co..  3787  N.  Beeth.  Milwaukee  12,  WIs, 


Vegetables  for  the  Home 
Garden 

Part  II 

The  market  garden  varieties  of  beets 
such  as  Early  Wonder,  Crosby  and  De¬ 
troit  Dark  Red,  are  excellent  in  quality 
if  pulled  in  their  prime,  when  about  the 
size  of  a  golf  ball.  But  all  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  quickly  go  past  their  best  eating 
stage  and  become  tough  and  woody,  and 
then  take  too  long  to  cook.  For  the 
home  garden  there  is  a  variety  called 
Long  Season  that  remains  in  good  eat¬ 
ing  condition  for  many  weeks.  This 
does  ■  away  with  the  need  for  frequent 
plantings.  The  same  is  true  for  car¬ 
rots.  Tendersweet,  Supreme  and 
Touchon  remain  tender  and  full  fla¬ 
vored  after  the  market  garden  varieties 
have  become  strong  and  woody.  Both 
beets  and  carrots  are  easy  to  start  if 
sown  early  in  the  spring,  but  are  very 
difficult  to  get  satisfactory  stands  in 
mid-summer. 

Quality  in  cabbage  is  more  dependent 
upon  how  the  plants  are  grown  than  the 
variety.  If  grown  quickly  and  used 
fresh  from  the  garden,  while  the  heads 
are  small  and  green,  all  varieties  of  cab¬ 
bages  are  good.  Either  Golden  Acre  or 
Green  Acre  is  a  good  choice  for  first 
early,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  hard-headed  Danish  Ballhead  for 
late,  when  well  grown.  But  many  soils 
are  infected  with  cabbage  yellows.  If 
plants  refuse  to  grow  properly  and  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off,  you 
should  grow  some  of  the  yellows-re- 
sistant  varieties  such  as  Wisconsin, 
Golden  Acre,  Resistant  Detroit,  Jersey 
Queen,  Racine  Market,  Marion  Market, 
Globe,  Wisconsin  Ballhead,  All  Sea¬ 
sons,  Hollander  and  Bugner.  These  ma¬ 
ture  in  the  order  listed  and  fit  many 
different  local  conditions.  Savoy  cab¬ 
bage  will  stand  more  cold  weather  in 
the  fall  than  other  varieties.  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  at  their  best  after  frost. 
With  a  little  protection  with  straw  and 
leaves,  both  of  these  will  be  in  good 
eating  condition  until  hard  freezing 
weather  comes. 

Turnips  for  either  roots  or  greens  are 
not  as  satisfactory  in  the  spring  as  in 
the  fall.  When  planted  early,  they  soon 
become  strong  and  woody,  and  usually 
full  of  maggots.  For  a  spring  crop,  use 
kohlrabi.  This  vegetable  can  be  grown 
from  seed  or  plants  quite  early,  and  is 
good  if  used  when  young  and  tender. 
They  are  at  their  best  when  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  but  are  al¬ 
most  inedible  when  left  to  grow  large. 
Both  turnips  and  rutabagas  are  primar¬ 
ily  fall  crops,  becoming  sweet  and  full- 
flavored  after  frost.  They  can  be  left 
in  the  field  until  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze.  All  varieties  are  good  if  grown 
quickly  in  soils  that  are  well  limed,  ma¬ 
nured  and  well  supplied  with  plant  nu¬ 
trients,  If  the  cabbage  maggot  is  prev¬ 
alent,  they  will  need  protection  with 
calomel  dust.  These  fall  crops  can  fol¬ 
low  early  potatoes,  peas  and  spinach. 
They  can  be  broadcast  if  not  sown  too 
thickly  (one-half  ounce  to  1000  square 
feet,  well  mixed  with  about  a  quart  of 
soil  before  spreading).  Turnips  can  be 
planted  up  to  the  first  of  August  in 
Southern  New  England,  sometimes  a 
little  later,  and  still  make  a  crop.  Ruta¬ 
bagas  need  a  longer  growing  season. 
From  June  15  to  July  15  is  usually  the 
best  time  to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  celery, 
green  and  yellow.  Formerly,  the  green 
celery  was  so  difficult  to  blanch  that  it 
was  not  generally  grown,  although  its 
superior  flavor  and  food  value  have  long 
been  known.  Recently,  newer  kinds  of 
green  celery  have  been  developed. 
These  are  so  superior  that  there  is  little 
reason  for  growing  other  varieties.  Salt 
Lake,  Summer  Pascal  and  Giant  Pascal 
give  a  succession  of  excellent  quality 
celery  either  for  cooking  or  as  a  fresh 
salad.  Numerous  strains  of  Summer 
Pascal  are  listed  under  the  names  of 
Fordhook,  Emperor  and  Houser.  Yel- 
lows-resistant  varieties  are  also  avail¬ 
able  such  as  Paragon,  Earligreen, 
Sweetheart  and  New  York  No.  19.  Seed 
can  be  sown  in  open  ground  very  early 
in  the  spring  and  transplanted  about 
July  1.  Sow  in  very  firm  soil,  cover 
lightly,  shade  with  burlap  and*  water 
regularly. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  muskmel- 
ons,  none  of  which  is  sufficiently  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  to  give  dependable  crops 
of  high  quality  melons  when  grown  by 
most  home  gardeners.  Mosaic,  bacterial 
wilt  and  anthracnose  are  the  principal 
causes  of  poor  quality.  The  foliage  dies 
just  as  the  melons  are  ripening,  result¬ 
ing  in  poor  flavor  and  a  lack  of  sweet¬ 
ness.  Delaying  planting  until  warm 
weather  and  then  protecting  the  young 
plants  from  the  cucumber  beetle  by  the 
use  of  wire  or  cloth  screens  will  help 
get  the  plants  off  to  a  healthy  start. 
Emerald  Gem  is  an  old  variety,  but  still 
one  of  the  best.  It  ripens  early  before 
disease  makes  much  headway.  Bender, 
Golden  Champlain,  Market  King  and 
Schoon  Hard  Shell  all  give  good  results 
in  some  seasons,  when  soil  fertility  and 
growing  conditions  are  favorable.  Wat¬ 
ermelons  are  less  troubled  by  disease. 
The  small-fruited  varieties,  such  as  the 
White  Mountain,  Honey  Cream  and 
Hungarian  Honey,  ripen  early  and  are 
usually  good  in  quality.  A  longer-sea- 
son  variety  of  the  highest  quality  is 
Kleckley.  This  variety  is  too  tender 
for  shipping  and  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
market. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  good  from 


Special  Trial  OFFer! 


jCecHo/uii 

CORN 


This  amazing  new  Hybrid  sweet  com  is  better 
eating,  easier  growing,  higher  yielding.  You’ll  love 
its  giant  size,  golden  yellow  ears.  Many  10  inches 
long  with  16  rows  big,  deep,  juicy  kernels  that 
are  baby-tender  and  sugary-sweet.  Recently  select¬ 
ed  by  nationwide  jury  of  garden  experts  as 
America’s  finest. 


Now,  simply  as  an  introductory  offer,  we’ll  send 
postpaid  TWO  BIG  PACKAGES,  only  25  c  coin 
or  stamps.  But  you  must  act  now.  Michael- 
Leonard  seed  is  sold  only  through  stores  and  this 
trial  offer  ends  soon.  Will  also  send  dealer  name 
where  you  may  see  full  line  of  Michael-Leonard 

EnEEf  Clip  coupon.  Get  free 
■  llbEaBcopy  of  “New  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Sweet  Corn.”  Tells 
how  to  grow  com  .  .  .  how  to 
keep  it  “coming-on”  all  season 
with  but  one  planting  .  .  .  how  to 
have  it  earliest  .  .  .  also  many 
new  ways  to  serve,  enjoy  sweet 
corn.  Send  for  book  and  Trial 
Offer  today.  Michael-Leonard  Co., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Garden  Seed. 


Michael-Leonard  Co. 

Dept.  4E1,  Sioux  City  6,  Iowa 
Q  I  enclose  25c  for  Trial  Offer  Hybrid 


I 

i 

I 


Sweet  Corn. 

□  Send  free  copy  of  “New  Discoveries.” 

Name^ - — - — — - 

Address - — - - 


I 

I 

I 


Town - State - 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY 


Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  Free 
copy  of  this  new  1945  edition  of 
Hoffman’s  Farm  Facts  Book.  Contains 
more  than  200  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  facts  to  help  you  grow  better 
crops.Tells  which  crops  to  plant  when 
seed  shortages  occur,  which  crops 
grow  best  in  poorly  drained  soils, 
how  to  fertilize  for  best  results,  etc. 
Send  for  your  copy  right  now. 

M  ^Hoffman 

^  FARM  SEEDS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Penna.  Box  33A 

Send  me  your  new  Farm  Facts  Book. 

Samt. . . . 

Address . . . . 
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BUNTINGS’ 


FRUIT  TREES 
STRAWBERRIES 
ASPARAGUS,  GRAPES 
RASPBERRIES 
ROSES,  HEDGE 
FLOWERIHG  SHRUBS 
SHADE  TREES,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY  of 
Buntings’  1945  catalog  in  color,  offer¬ 
ing  a  complete  line  of  nursery  stock 
for  spring  planting.  Contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultural  directions. 

One  of  the  most  complete  lines  in  the 
country;  over  1200  acres  under 
cultivation. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  Inc. 

Box  28,  Seibyville,  Delaware 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS,  McDonald  red  rhu¬ 
barb,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
ROSES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEWYORK 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famoua  Fruit  Belt 
el  Niagara  County  for  the  past  34  Years. 


Gorgeous  in  Spring — Handsome  at  All  Times 

FLOWERING  CRABS 


Masses  of  Flowers  —  Excellent  Bird  Food 
A  beautiful  addition  to  any  lawn  or  garden 
HEAVY,  2  YEAR  TREES  4-6  FEET  TALL 
CARMINE  CRAB— Bright  rosy  pink.  Showy 
ELEY  CRAB — -Wine  red  flowers  and  fruits 
FLORIBUNDA  CRAB— Light  pink 
HOPA  CRAB — Hose  red  flowers.  Bright  red  fruits 
RED  VEIN  CRAB — Deep  red  flowers  and  fruits 
REDBUD  CRAB — Blush  pink  flowers.  Scarlet  fruits 

Special  OHer  6  for  $750 

Order  KOW  for  Spring  Planting,  a,  -/> 

Send  for  new  Price  List  of  Barnes 
Famous-for-Fiavor  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Vines, 
Slirubs,  Shade  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  Evergreens. 

Write  for  Your  Copy  Now, 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YALESVIUE,  CONN.  ESI.  18901 


KELLY’S 


TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

For  65  years  Kelly  Bros,  have 
produced  top  quality  FRUIT' 

TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS.  New  1945  CATALOG 
lists  all  popular  varieties — shows 
many  in  full  color.  It's  FREE. 

Write  today.  Supply  of  Nursery 
Stock  is  limited.  Order  early  to 
avoid  disappointment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
36  Mapla  St.  Donsvillo,  N.  Y. 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
_  CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Pliant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade— Beauty— Fun 

,,vir  /O''  booklet  and  prices  on 

o\er  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut 
trees  for  over  48  rears. 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St,  SwarUimore,  Pa, 


Spring  Grown  Cabbage  Plants,  Copenhagen,  Golde 
acre,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  300,  $1;  5C 
>1.75;  1000,  $3,  prepaid,  express  collect.  $2  10( 
Ready  April  15.  Prlzetakeg|pnions,  1000  $4,  prepai 
hooking  orders  for  tomato,  potato  and  pepper  plants  ( 
May  and  June  delvlery.  26  years'  experience  growli 
and  packing  vegetable  plants.  Satisfaction  guarantee 
L.  0.  DRAKE  SEDLEY  VIRGIN! 


the  home  garden  as  sweet  corn.  Not 
only  should  the  corn  be  picked  just  be¬ 
fore  cooking,  but  the  right  varieties 
must  be  grown  to  have  this  vegetable 
at  its  best.  Also  it  is  important  to  have 
a  succession  of  varieties,  all  planted  at 
one  time,  to  ripen  one  after  the  other. 
The  earliest,  high-quality  sweet  corn 
is  Sugar  and  Gold.  It  has  a  mixture 
of  yellow  and  white  kernels  on  each 
ear,  is  also  susceptible  to  bacterial  wilt, 
and  should  not  be  grown  where  this 
disease  is  prevalent.  To  follow  this,  in 
order  of  ripening,  a  good  choice  would 
be  North  Star,  Early  Golden,  Sugar 
Sweet,  Pearlcross,  Carmelcross,  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  and  Cream-o-Gold.  There 
are  some  strains  of  12-row  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  that  are  excellent  and  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Golden  Cross  in  Northern 
New  England.  This  succession  planted 
in  April  or  May  in  the  Northeast  will 
give  corn  during  most  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  For  later  pickings,  plant  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  the  middle  of  June  and 
again  about  the  first  of  July.  This 
schedule  will  usually  give  good  corn 
until  frost. 

There  are  three  main  types  of  let¬ 
tuce:  leaf,  loose  head  and  tight  head. 
Of  the  non-heading  lettuce.  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  and  Simpson  are  easily  grown  and 
generally  satisfactory.  Oak  Leaf  and 
Bibb  are  not  so  well  known,  but  well 
worth  trying.  May  King  and  Mignon¬ 
ette  are  loose  heading  varieties  of  good 
quality.  For  solid  heads  of  the  kind 
usually  sold  in  the  stores.  Great  Lakes 
and  New  York  are  both  good.  Head  let¬ 
tuce  must  be  planted  early  and  given 
plenty  of  room,  about  one  and  one-half 
square  feet  per  plant,  to  head  properly. 

Where  late  potatoes  can  be  grown 
successfully,  Green  Mountain  is  the  best 
for  quality.  However,  along  the  shore 
and  at  low  altitudes  inland.  Green 
Mountain  cannot  be  grown  without 
thorough  spraying,  and  the  honae  gar¬ 
dener  and  small  grower  usually  do  not 
have  adequate/  equipment  for  this. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  Irish  Cobblers 
planted  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  mature  before  the  blight  does 
serious  damage.  While  they  will  not 
keep  in  winter  storage  quite  as  well  as 
Green  Mountains,  they  are  reasonably 
satisfactory.  Sequoia  on  light,  dry 
soils  is  productive,  quite  tolerant  to  leaf 
hoppers  and  has  considerable  blight  re¬ 
sistance.  The  vines  usually  stay  green 
until  frost,  and  a  fair  crop  can  be 
grown  in  most  years  even  without  any 
spraying.  Mohawk,  when  well  grown 
and  stored’  under  good  conditions,  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  quality  bak¬ 
ing  potato  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
East,  comparing  favorably  with  the 
Idaho  bakers. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  and  vari¬ 
eties  of  squash  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  to  grow.  Of  the  summer 
squashes  Yellow  Straightneck.  picked 
when  about  six  inches  long,  fresh  from 
the  garden  and  cooked  at  once,  has 
more  flavor  than  the  green  Cocozelle, 
or  Patty  Pan  types.  There  is  not  much 
choice  in  quality  between  ifie  early 
Yankee  Hybrid  or  the  Early  Prolific. 
All  of  the  fall  and  winter  squashes  can 
be  picked  while  young  and  tender,  and 
are  excellent  in  quality  as  summer 
squashes,  although  not  as  early  as  the 
straightneck  types.  Acorn,  or  Des 
Moines,  is  a  good  quality  dry  baking 
squash,  ripening  in  early  fall  and  keep¬ 
ing  well.  Golden  Cushaw  and  Butter¬ 
nut  have  deep  yellow  flesh  and  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  in  Vitamin  A.  Green 
Hubbard,  Blue  Hubbard.  Buttercup  and 
Quality  are  older  varieties  that  are  ex¬ 
cellent  when  well  grown,  thoroughly 
matured  and  properly  stored.  Like 
melons  and  cucumbers,  quality  in 
squashes  is  easily  lost  by  disease  infec¬ 
tion.  They  should  be  grown  on  new 
ground,  if  possible,  well  fertilized  with 
potash  and  phosphorous  and  stored  in 
a  cool,  dry  place. 

Every  garden  can  grow  tomatoes. 
Some  kind  of  a  crop  can  be  grown  al¬ 
most  any  place  and  with  very  little  at¬ 
tention.  For  that  reason,  this  vegetable 
is  not  always  as  well  grown  and  fully 
flavored  as  it  should  be.  All  varieties 
are  susceptible  to  defoliation  diseases. 
When  this  happens,  quality  is  seriously 
affected.  Tomatoes  to  be  good  must  be 
thoroughly  ripened  on  a  healthy  vine. 
There  is  much  difference  between  vari¬ 
eties.  A  succession  of  early,  mid-season 
and  late  varieties  is  advisable  so  as  to 
have  prime  fruit  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  For  late  fall  and  storing  gr^n  to 
ripen  after  frost,  sow  seed  of  late  vari¬ 
eties  outdoors  about  June  1.  The  very 
first  variety  to  ripen  is  one  called  Farth¬ 
est  North.  The  plant  is  small,  growing 
on  the  ground  like  a  vine.  The  fruit  is 
also  quite  small  but  good,  and  coming 
a  week  or  more  before  any  other  vari¬ 
ety,  is  worthwhile.  Pritchard,  Scarlet 
Dawn  and  Valiant  are  among  the  best 
early  ripening  sorts  and  will  continue  to 
give  good  fruit  during  most  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Stokesdale  is  one  of  the  best  mid¬ 
season  varieties  having  excellent  shape 
and  coloring  evenly  to  the  stem  and 
free  from  cracks.  It  is  susceptible  to 
blossom  end  rot  and  should  be  watered 
in  dry  seasons.  For  the  main  crop, 
Rutgers  is  hard  to  beat  for  a  slicing 
and  juice  tomato.  Italian  Pear  is  the 
best  for  canning  whole.  It  has  deep 
red  color,  holds  its  shape  well  and  has 
fine  flavor  after  cooking.  It  is  not  a 
good  tomato  to  eat  fresh.  Jubilee  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow-fruited  to¬ 
matoes,  but  none  of  these  compare  in 
quality  with  the  reds.  D.  F.  Jones. 
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“MOO-MIX 

ENSILAGE  HYBRID 

BEATS  ALL  OTHERS  IN 
NEWYORK  ENSILAGE  TESTS 

In  Short  Season,  Medium  Season  and  Long  Season  Areas ! 


Officially  compared  by  County 
Agents  in  57  plots  in  27  counties  of 
New  York  State— in  direct  compari¬ 
son  with  all  other  popular  hybrids 
-Lowe  "MOO-MIX”  Ensilage  Hy¬ 
brid  out-performed  the  next  best 
hybrids  by  more  than  twice  the 


number  of  choices!  High  or  low 
.altitude,  north  or  south,  wherever 
your  farm  may  be,  there’s  a  grand 
champion  MOO-MIX  for  you!  Don’t 
delay— order  YOUR  Lowe  seed 
corn  today! 


Free  Circular!  Write 
nearest  distributor 


HYBRID  SEED  CORN 


This  Orlyt  Greenhouse  $349.50 

Comes  in  sections  for  easy  assembly  with 
bolts  and  screws.  10  by  13  ft.  Orlyt  shgwn 
is  all  ready  to  put  up  on  foundation  pre¬ 
pared  by  you.  Your  house  heating  system 
may  be  extended  for  the  greenhouse. 
Other  Orlyt  models  from  $119.50.  For 
Catalog,  write  Dept.  X-35. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO. 

Irvington,  N.Y.  Des  Plaines,  III. 


•  ROOT  SPEiCIALIST  • 

Offering  two-year  Washington  asparagus  roots,  $2.75- 
100,  postpaid;  $15-1000.  express.  Three-year  large 
size  asparagus  roots.  $4-100,  postpaid.  $25-1000.  ex¬ 
press;  Victoria  rhubarb  roots,  $2.50  doz.,  postpaid. 
$12-100,  express;  Malinerkren  horse  radish  roots,  $2.25- 
100,  postpaid.  $12-1000,  express.  Raspberry  reds. 
$3.50-50,  postpaid.  $6-100,  express.  Blackberry,  $2. SO¬ 
SO,  postpaid;  $4  per  100,  express.  Thornless  Boysen- 
berry,  $3.50-50.  postpaid.  $6-100,  express.  All  herbs, 
S2.50  doz..  postpaid.  $15-100.  express.  Blueberry,  $6 
dozen,  express.  Onion  sets,  seed  sweet  potatoes. 

List  Sent. 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 


VTOPJHERN  GROWN 

pi  FBUIT  TREES 

Orc/;orc/ 


You  want  NORTHERN  GROWN 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  under  famed 
MALONEY  supervision;  sturdy 
trees  with  hardy  root  systems 
that  survive  extreme  climatic 


conditions  destructive  to  many 
other  trees.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  New  1945  Catalog,  show¬ 
ing  all  varieties.  BIGGER 
PROFITS  result  from 
Maloney  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  Fruit  Trees. 
Our  61st  Year. 

Maloney  Bros. 

Nursery  Company,  Inc. 

124  Circle  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


VICTORY  GARDENERS!  ONIONS! 

Don’t  buy  them!  Raise  them.  Easy  to 
grow  both  green  and  winter  onions  with 
our  choice  sets.  Seed  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  onions.  Write  for  prices.  Special 
rate  to  commercial  growers. 

DOMINICK  ALBANESE,  .  Box  131, 
CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


CPITF  1945  Garden  Catalog 
■  1 1  Illustrated  in  Color 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  amt  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  and  pepper  plants.  Get  your  catalog  now  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWERS 

Supplies  and  Equipment 
Farquhar-Iron  Age  Equipment 
DOW  Insecticides 
Stauffer  Sulphurs 
Our  Own  “Orchard  Kraft’’  Dusts 
for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
JOHN  BACON  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  E.  Williamson,  Hudson 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  etc. 
Write  for  price  list.  “Our  business  is  plants." 

CAROLINA  PLANT  FARMS,  Bethel,  North  Carolina 


GRASS  SILAGE 

**1?*^*“®  all  green  crops  as  well 
as  corn.  Nothing  Ilk©  it.  Economical,  clean  and  easy  to 
use.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  containing  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY.  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Charleston  and  Jersey  Wakefield.  200,  postpaid  Srd 
zone.  $1.10.  By  express,  collect,  $2.00  thousand.  Also 
Tomato  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Write  for  price  list 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  BELLE  HAVEN,  Virginia 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh  114- 
2  pounds.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  of  fruit,  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MUJJIB’S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  fruits  for  home  gardens. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 

J.  E.  M111E8  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples,N.T. 
yiCLAND  OATS  S.li  'Jjrsf.sfS: 

Experiment  Assoc.  Member.  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain, Wis. 

CARNATIONS 

From  Seed  •  •  •  SPECIAL  OFFER  < 
100  SEED,  CHOICEST  M IXED  COLORS  lOc 

Send  10  cents  Today  for  this  Special 
Offer  and  I  will  include  my  ■■ 

7Sth  Annual  Seed  and  r  H  |i  L 
Nursery  Catalog  absolutely  I  ll  L  k 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Box  495.  Rockford.  III. 
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Fairbanks-Morse  first  installed  a  fully  automatic 
electric  home  water  system,  the  way  was  pointed  to  today’s 
1,340,000  farm  homes  enjoying  that  greatest  of  all  conveniences 
— running  water. 

But  many  could  not  afford  the  early,  hand-built  systems.  So 
Fairbanks-Morse  pioneered  again . . .  became  the  first  to  build  home 
water  systems  by  modern  production  line  methods. 

That  is  a  typical  example  of  a  basic  Fairbanks-Morse  policy . . . 
devise  products  to  meet  vital  farm  needs,  perfect  them  by  thorough 
field  testing,  then  manufacture  them  in  such  volume  that  the  cost  is 
low,  so  that  most  farm  families  can  share  the  benefits. 

As  the  result  of  that  policy,  the  name  Fairbanks-Morse  is  worth 
remembering  for  dependable,  honest-value  farm  equipment  of  the 
types  listed  below . . .  machines  for  which  replacement  parts  will 
always  be  available.  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Another  Name  Worth  Remembering 

YOUR  NEAR-BY  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DEALER 

He  is  ready  to  provide  you  with  Fairbanks-Morse 
performance-proved  farm  equipment.  He  is  anxious 
to  serve  you  well,  to  deserve  your  future  patronage. 


Amsterdam,  Shelp  &  Warner  Co. 

24  River  St. 

Auburn,  Smith  &  Pearson,  Ine., 

102  Genesee  St. 

Baldwinsville,  Baldwinsville  Farm 
Supply  Co. 

Canasoharie,  J.  C.  Vosburgh  &  Son 

Canton,  Dewey  Cornell 

Central  Bridge,  J.  &  P.  Implement 
Co. 

Clinton,  Clinton  Farm  Supply  Co. 

Cortland,  Carmen  Supply  Co. 

102  Main  St. 

De  Ruyter,  Swan’s  Electric  Service 

Gouverneur,  Freeman  Bros. 

Herkimer,  Warren  W.  Conly, 

633  E.  German  St. 

Lowville,  J.  H.  Ross  &  Son 


Moira,  Baker’s  Service 

Norwood,  H.  M.  Kinsman  Co. 

Ogdensburg,  J.  F.  Sharp  Co. 

Oneida,  Highway  Supply  Co. 

Peru,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Mosher  &  Parker 

Plattsburg,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons; 
Inc. 

Rome,  Brown  &  Kjcldgard  Co. 

516  W.  Court  St. 

Saranac,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 

St.  Johnsville,  Shelp  &  Warner  Co. 

Utica,  Hameline  Co. 

529  Oriskauy  St. 

Waterford,  Harris  Brothers 

Watertown,  T.  H.  Bradley,  Inc. 

Waverly,  E.  Stein  &  Sons,  Inc. 


FairbanksrMorse 

A  name  worth  remembering 


Water  Systems  •  Sump  Pumps  •  "Z"  Engines  •  Light  Plants 
Windmills  •  Pump  Jacks  •  Corn  Shellers  •  Hammer  Mills 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

“To  prune  or  not  to  prune,”  that  is 
the  question,  and  the  answers  range 
from  severe  topping  and  cutting  back 
to  no  pruning  at  all.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  this  part  of  Michigan  was  still  in 
the  pioneer  stage,  with  log  houses, 
small  clearings  and  logging  bees.  Late 
one  fall  about  a  century  ago,  a  schooner 
set  sail  from  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  with 
a  cargo  of  apples  for  the  new  city  of 
Chicago.  Off  South  Haven  a  fierce 
storm  wrecked  the  schooner,  and  for 
several  miles  the  beach  was  strewn 
with  apples.  Farmers  hurriedly  yoked 
their  oxen,  took  the  family  along  and 
came  home  with  a  ■wagon  load  of  ap¬ 
ples.  They  saved  the  seeds,  planted 
them  later  and  thus  began  the  famous 
apple  section  around  Bangor,  noted  now 
all  over  the  nation  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  apples. 

When  any  community  specializes  in 
some  crop,  the  growers  become  experts. 
The  10,000-tree  Bigelow  orchard,  near 
Bangor,  was  one  extreme.  Those  trees 
have  not  been  pruned  since  setting,  so 
they  looked  more  like  huge  bushes  than 
trees.  The  scaffold  branches  grew  out 
almost  at  ground  level,  so  most  of  the 
apples  could  be  picked  from  the  ground 
and  the  rest  with  a  step  ladder.  The 
trees  were  fed  heavily  with  fertilizer 
and  kept  in  clean  culture.  Three  big 
spray  rigs  were  kept  going  nearly  all 
summer.  The  growers  there  pack  in 
layered  boxes  with  fruit  graded  to  uni¬ 
form  size,  and  it  brings  a  fancy  price. 

Looking  at  those  low  trees  brought 
memories  of  a  time  when  I  was  one  of 
a  gang  picking  apples  in  an  orchard 
near  my  home.  Those  trees  were  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  they  represented 
the  other  extreme  of  pruning.  It  took  a 
long  ladder  just  to  get  up  into  the  tree, 
and  we  picked  in  half-bushel  baskets 
to  which  a  clothesline  was  tied,  letting 
the  full  basket  down  to  be  emptied.  I 
sometimes  climbed  into  a  tree  top  at 
morning  and  did  not  come  down  until 
noon.  All  the  lower  branches  had  been 
pruned  away,  so  not  an  apple  could  be 
picked  without  a  ladder,  and  even  an 
extension  ladder  would  not  reach  the 
top.  So  there  are  the  two  extremes  of 
apple  pruning.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  low  trees  are  far  better,  but  I  think 
some  light  pruning  should  be  done. 

Pear  trees  do  not  grow  like  apples. 
They  head  at  about  four  feet  and  grow 
a  large  number  of  limbs  straight  up.  If 
not  headed  back,  they  become  sky 
scrapers.  Here  we  head  them  back  at 
a  height  which  allows  the  fruit  to  be 
picked  with  a  step  ladder  and  then  keep 
them  there  by  pruning  all  shoots  each 
year.  A  pear  limb  is  brittle,  so  picking 
with  a  long  ladder  is  dangerous.  We 
allow  from  10  to  20  upright  limbs  which 
gradually  spread  to  make  a  rounded 
tree.  I  have  noticed  that  pears  grown 
in  sod  bear  better  than  those  in  clean 
culture,  and  also  do  better  on  ground 
not  very  fertile. 

Plum  t#ees  will  stand  a  lot  of  prun¬ 
ing,  and  the  pruned  plums  must  be 
thinned  out  and  kept  headed  back,  or 


they  will  be  small.  Burbank  plums 
never  grow  tall,  but  grow  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  so  a  lot  of  pruning  must  be  done. 
Damsons  grow  thick  and  thorny,  so  they 
must  be  kept  open  by  annual  pruning. 
Cherry  trees  will  not  stand  much  prun¬ 
ing;  in  fact,  none  at  all  with  sweet 
cherries  and  very  light  with  sour. 
Peach  trees  must  be  given  an  annual 
pruning  to  keep  the  tops  open  to  the 
sun  and  prevent  over-bearing.  The 
more  you  prune  the  bigger  the  peaches, 
so  go  right  after  them  and  no  harm 
done. 

This  section  grows  many  grapes.  The 
grapes  are  set  in  rows  eight  feet  apart 
and  plants  10  feet  apart,  in  rows.  We 
set  heavy  posts  at  the  ends,  stell  posts 
in  row  line,  and  stretch  two  wires  a 
few  inches  apart  along  the  row  about 
five  feet  above  the  ground.  The  new 
plant  is  pruned  to  one  steni  and  headed 
at  wire  level.  From  the  head  many 
side  shoots  grow  each  year.  In  winter 
we  prune  away  all  but  four,  two  on 
each  side,  and  weap  them  around  the 
trellis  wires.  That  is  the  custom,  but 
if  I  were  to  set  another  vineyard,  I 
would  do  it  in  a  far  different  manner. 
I  have  long  noticed  that  when  a  cane 
gets  loose  and  hangs  down  it  always 
has  more  and  better  grapes  than  those 
on  the  wires.  I  know  that  the  steel 
posts  and  wires  are  conveyers  of  mag¬ 
netic  and  perhaps  electric  currents, 
and  I  suspect  that  these  are  harmful. 

In  my  next  vineyard  I  will  set  the 
plants  10  feet  apart  each  way.  I  will 
also  set  a  post  at  each  plant  and  head 
the  plant  at  a  five-foot  height.  Then 
each  year  I  will  prune  away  all  but  six 
canes  and  cut  them  back  to  four  feet, 
allowing  them  to  hang  down.  In  such 
a  vineyard,  cultivating  both  ways  with 
tractor  and  disk,  spraying  and  picking 
would  be  far  easier,  and  I  believe  the 
grapes  would  be  better. 

Here  are  the  tools  needed  to  do  a 
good  pruning  job:  One  hand-pruning 
shears,  and  do  not  buy  a  cheap  one, 
for  it  should  last  many  years;  one  long 
handled  double-cut-shears  for  larger 
limbs,  and  one  pruning  saw.  The  saw 
with  a  narrow  blade  and  a  swivel  frame 
is  far  the  best,  and  a  double  edge  saw 
the  worst,  as  it  often  bruises  the  bark 
with  the  extra  cutting  edge.  But  the 
best  tool  of  all  is  your  head.  Don’t 
walk  up  to  a  tree  and  begin  to  cut  and 
slash  without  rhyme  or  reason.  In  de¬ 
ciding  which  of  two  interfering  limbs 
ta  remove,  look  at  the  crotches.  A  limb 
with  a  sharp  angled  Y-crotch  will  split 
out  when  heavily  loaded;  a  limb  with  a 
broad  angled  or  T-crotch  may  break 
but  never  split  out.  In  removing  a 
limb,  be  sure  to  cut  as  close  to  the  trunk 
as  possible.  If  you  leave  a  stub,  the 
wound  cannot  heal  over,  so  eventually 
decay  will  set  in  and  affect  the  entire 
heart  of  the  tree.  Notice  how  nearly 
all  of  those  old  trees  are  hollow  be¬ 
cause  some  one  left  a  stub  when  prun¬ 
ing.  I  have  seen  men  prune  old  trees 
with  a  hatchet  and  buck  saw,  their  sole 
object  being  to  cut  off  a  lot  of  limbs. 

The  old  plan  of  leaving  a  central  stem 
and  building  the  top  with  side  branches 
belongs  with  the  sickle  and  cradle.  It 
is  far  better  to  allow  from  four  to  six 
stems  originating  low  down  and  an¬ 
gling  out.  With  tractor  and  extension 
tools,  we  can  practice  clean  culture  un¬ 
der  trees  which  hang  to  within  a  foot 
of  ground  level.  If  there  is  blight  in 
pear  trees,  the  blighted  limbs  must  be 
cut  far  below  the  blight  and  not  dragged 
through  the  orchard.  Some  growers 
carry  a  can  of  disinfectant  to  keep  tools 
sterile  after  pruning  away  blight. 

The  newest  wrinkle  in  brush  removal 
is  to  use  a  buck  rake,  such  as  Western¬ 
ers  use  in  haying.  Attach  it  to  the 
front  of  a  tractor  and  push  until  it  is 
well  loaded,  then  to  a  brush  pile  for 
burning;  some  hand  work  will  be  need¬ 
ed  also.  Do  not  prune  when  wood  is 
frozen  or  put  it  off  so  long  that  sap  is 
running.  Last  of  all,  if  you  are  going 
to  grow  fruit,  get  ready  for  an  immense 
lot  of  hard  work  the  year  round  and 
plenty  of  grief.  I  have  hundreds  of 
trees,  but  I  would  not  set  another  if 
you  gave  it  to  me  and  paid  me  to  set 
it.  You  can  sell  cows  and  chickens,  but 
once  a  tree  is  set,  it  is  there  to  stay. 
Feed  your  trees,  and  they  will  feed  you. 
Starve  them  and  you  go  broke.  L.  B.  R. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


The  1944  apple  crop  at  Chazy  Orchards,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  was  harvested  by 
students  from  nearby  Plattsburg  State  Teachers’  College.  There  are  1700  acres 
of  apple  trees  in  this  orchard,  mostly  Macs.  Manager  Donald  F.  Green  is  shown 

at  their  packing  and  grading  station. 
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Fewer  “Hands”  Make 
Heavier  Work! 


SPRING  brings  a  new  lamb  crop  to  the  west¬ 
ern  ranges — and  a  new  crop  of  wartime  prob¬ 
lems.  For  instance,  experienced  lambing  crews 
are  increasingly  hard  to  find.  But  in  spite  of 
fewer  hands  and  other  difficulties,  millions  of 
lambs  are  being  dropped  and  raised  to  provide 
the  nation’s  wool  and  meat. 

Beyond  the  "romance”  of  sheep  ranching  lies  ' 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  When  early  lambs  ar¬ 
rive  in  wintry  weather,  there’s  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  moving  them  from  the  "drop  corrals”  to 
the  lambing  shed.  Chilled  lambs  often  must  be 
revived  in  heated  incubators.  It’s  not  unusual 
for  a  good  "night  man”  to  "lamb  out”  125  ewes  in 
a  night — and  that  is  work.  There’s  the  feeding 
and,  later  on,  trimming,  docking,  bxmch  herd¬ 
ing,  shearing,  and  finally  the  trailing  of  the  bands 


to  the  summer  ranges  in  the  high  moimtain  coim- 
try.  And  always  herders  must  be  on  the  alert  to 
protect  their  bands  from  coyotes  and  other  pred¬ 
atory  animals. 

Yanks  are  the  best-fed,  best-clothed  fighting 
force  in  the  world.  They  know  the  comfort  of 
warm  wool  uniforms.  And  nutritious  lamb  has 
helped  prevent  meat  shortages  at  home.  Sheep 
ranchers,  like  other  livestock  producers  of  the 
nation,  deserve  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  America. 


*5  FOR  YOUR  GOOD  IDEAS! 

Ideas,  special  tools  or  gadgets  which  have 
helped  you  in  your  farm  or  ranch  work  can 
help  others.  We  will  pay  you  $5  for  each 
one  you  send  us  which  we  publish  on  this 
page.  Address  Agricultural  Good  Idea  Edi¬ 
tor,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 
We  cannot  return  unused  items — sorry. 


BARBECUED  SPARE  RIBS 


(Yield:  about  6  servings) 


3  lbs.  spareribs 
1  onion 

14  cup  vinegar 

1  cup  tomato  juice 

2  tbs.  brown  sugar 
1  tsp.  salt 


14  cup  homemade  catsup 
1  tsp.  dry  mustard 
cup  water 
1  tbs.  paprika 
14  tsp.  chili  powder 
Vs  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 


Cut  spareribs  in  pieces.  Brown  lightly 
about  10  minutes.  Dice  onion  and  com¬ 
bine  with  aU  other  ingredients  and  sim¬ 
mer  15  minutes.  Pour  over  browned 
spareribs.  Cover.  Simmer  or  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°F.)  hours.  Re¬ 
move  cover.  Baste  ribs.  Cook  about  15 
minutes  uncovered. 


SODA  BILL  SEZ: 

h’s  all  right  to  be  a 
yes-man  as  long  as  the 
boss  you  "yes”  is  a 
know-man. 


HOW  THE  DOLLAR 
IS  DIVIDED 

There’s  an  old  proverb,  "One  pic¬ 
ture  is  worth  a  thousand  words.” 
So  I  decided  to  draw  this  month’s 
column  instead  of  writing  it.  The 
picture  is  below,  and  it  teUs  this  story  ...  75  cents 
(on  the  average)  out  of  every  Swift  sales  doUar  goes 
to  agricultural  producers  for  their  cattle,  lambs,  hogs, 
etc.  And  11c  out  of  every  dollar  goes  to  the  people 
who  work  in  Swift  plants,  preparing  those  farm  and 
ranch  products  for  market.  Transporting  meat,  etc., 
an  average  of  1,100  miles  from  producer  to  consumer 
takes  another  2c.  But,  after  aU,  the  picture  teUs  the 
story  better  than  words  of  mine.  Few  businesses 
operate  on  such  a  narrow  margin — few  return  such  a 
large  sHce  of  their  sales  dollar  to  the  supphers  of  raw 
materials.  ^/V1  C  •  I 

/./'i.  d/mbson. 

Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


HERE’S  WHERE  THE  DOLLAR  WENT 


Livestock  &  Raw 
Materials.... 75.1c 


Employes . 11.0c 

Supplies . 4.5c 

Taxes . 3.5c 


Transportation.  2.0c 
Other  Expenses  2.9c 
Remaining  as 

Earnings....  1.0c 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


What  do  you  know! 

1.  Which  is  the  "best-fed,  best-clothed”  fighting 
force  in  the  world? 

2.  What  share  of  the  average  Swift  sales  dollar 
did  producers  get  in  ’44? 

3.  How  are  chilled  lambs  revived  on  a  modern 
sheep  ranch? 

Answers  to  these  questions  may  he  found  in  articles 

on  this  page. 


Utah  Sergeant  Wins  Silver  Star 

Sgt.  W.  L.  Stander,  rancher  from  Promontory  Point, 
Utah,  admires  the  helmet  that  saved  his  life.  He  was 
wounded  on  the  ill-fated  USS  Chicago  by  a  strafing 
Jap  plane.  But  he  won  the  Silver  Star  for  sticking  to 
his  gun  without  thought  of  personal  safety. 


No,  the  mower  didn't  run  through  here.  J.  A. 

Booher,  right,  Knox  County,  Tennessee,  unit  test 
demonstrator,  stands  in  rye  where  200  pounds  of 
plant  food  and  i  ton  of  lime  were  applied,  and 
points  out  to  Knox  County  Agent  R.  M.  Murphy  an 
unfertilized  check  strip. 

Many  farm  experts  are  advising  farmers  to  order 
now  and  lay  aside  their  1945  requirements  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  There  will  be  some  more 
potash  than  last  year,  but  they  believe  the  supply 
of  phosphates  will  be  considerably  less  and  that 
war  munitions  demands  will  materially  cut  into  the 
nitrates  available  for  civilian  use.  Get  fertilizers 
when  and  while  you  can,  is  their  advice. 

Swift  &  Company 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★  NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life 


ik  'k  'k  ir  ir 
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SPRAYERS • DUSTERS 

DOBBINS’  full  line  of  hand  and  small 
power  sprayers,  dusters,  and  weed¬ 
killing  flame  sprayers  is  economical 
and  dependable.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  our  production  is  limited  and 
your  dealer  may  not  have  in  slock 
the  model  you  want.  After  the  war 
DOBBINS  superbilt  equipment  will 
be  available  at  all  leading  dealers. 

DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

As  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  aenaible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  tbe  asking,  'without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Kice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today ! 


NITRAPRILLS  for 


In  your  side-dressing  or  top-dressing 
fertilizer,  it's  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
that  gets  results.  Free-flowing  Nitra- 
prills  is  double-strength  fertilizer, 
33.59b  nitrogen,  containing  both 
nitrate  nitrogen  and  ammonia  nitro¬ 
gen,  This  new,  improved  Canadian 
fertilizer  —  granular  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  —  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  ond 
State  Experiment  Stations.  Used  on 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  pasture  and 
truck  crops,  Nitraprills  has  proved 
its  value  with  fine  crops  at  low  cost. 


DOUBLESTRENGTH 
Cuts  Work  and  Cost 

Nitraprills  is  two  fertilizers  in  one. 
It  cuts  application  time  in  half,  and 
reduces  your  cost  per  unit  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  point  where  it  is  the  low¬ 
est  cost  source  of  top-dressing  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  market.  Scientifically 
treated  to  prevent  caking.  Nitra¬ 
prills  is  packed  in  convenient  100-lb. 
5-ply  Kraft-paper  asphalt-laminated 
bags.  Sold  and  recommended  by 
good  dealers  everywhere. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOkS  ATLANTA,  GA. 


THEY  poif  e|j||  ON 

PRODUCTroN 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y, 


THE  FAMOUS  “IMP”  CHIMNEY  CLEANER 

Prevents  and  puts  out  chimney  fires  quick.  Saves  fuel, 
gives  a  wann,  comfortable  home,  aids  cooking.  No 
smell,  mess  or  dirt,  no  dangerous  flame  or  explosion. 
Endorsed  and  used  by  fire  departments.  Approved  by 
Connecticut  State.  $1.25  for  2  pkgs.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Agent  and  dealer  inquiries  invited. 

Have  you  ever  tried  our  genuine  delicious  Indian 
Curry  Powder?  6-oz.  jar,  80c.,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  Foard  &  Co.,  Box  481,  Dept.  R,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


Economical  power 
for  sheep  shears, 
s.eparator,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  re¬ 
frigerator —  up  to 
seventeen  50-watt 
lights.  Operates 
electric  motors  up 
to  Vi  H.P.  Battery- 
charger  type.  Push;- 
button  starting,  or 
fully  automatic. 


DIESEL  UNITS 

A.C.  and  D.C. 

1  Cyl.  —  2  and  3  KW, 
Operates  at  extremely 
low  cost.  Ample 
power  for  any  farm. 
Also  5  KW  model. 

HATCHERIES 

Prevent  power- 
failure  losses. 
Install  a  stand¬ 
by  unit — up  to 
60  KW. 


WRITE  lor  literature.  State 
type  of  tmit  and  size  needed. 


UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORP. 

5  67  Nebraska  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Distributors 


ALAN  PAINTEN,  HANOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
SMITH-MEEKER  CO.,  125  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  7 


•  The  factory  manager  judges  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  basis  of  production — will  the 
tool  enable  a  man  to  do  more  and  better 
work  in  less  time  at  lower  cost  ? 

That’s  the  way  a  manufacturer  figures 
his  profits.  It’s  the  way  you  should  figure 
your  farm  profits,  tod. 

Massey-Harris  implements  are  designed 
to  pay  off  on  production.  For  example,  the 
Self-Propelled  Combine  proved  that  it 
could  harvest  more  acres  per  man  per 
hour  and  per  dollar  than  any  machine  had 


ever  done  before.  Massey-Harris  Power- 
Plus  Tractors  in  2,  3,  and  4-plow  sizes, 
have  the  reserve  power  to  take  extra  loads 
and  extra  hours  when  necessary.  Massey- 
Harris  2  and  3-bottom  High-Speed  Plows 
are  built  to  plow  right  and  stand  up 
behind  high-speed  tractors. 

Compare  and  judge  all  Massey-Harris 
implements  strictly  on  their  record  of  per¬ 
formance.  Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  will 
gladly  assist  you  in  working  out  your 
machinery  problems. 


•A  Keep  on  buying  War  Bonds 
Send  your  puipwood  to  war 
Salvage  paper  and  metals 


Cllppfltt 


Forofl*  Clippers 


Power-Plus  Tractors 


Fun  in  a  Country  School 

Yes,  it  is  fun  to  go  to  a  country 
school.  I  used  to  go  to  a  city  school 
that  had  50  rooms,  and  now  I  go  to  one 
with  one  room,  and  all  the  children  are 
very  warm  and  happy — all  13  of  us.  One 
very  busy  teacher  takes  care  of  us  all. 
Most  of  the  pupils  bring  their  lunches — 
great  big  ones,  and  we  swap*  with  each 
other.  Mother  says  that’s  how  we  all 
get  a  balanced  meal. 

One  day  before  Christmas,  I  came 
home  and  told  Dad  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  was  giving  out  Christmas  bas¬ 
kets  to  poor  children.  Dad  got  quite 
excited  and  asked  me  if  I  was  sure. 
Then  he  said,  “I  don’t  believe  it,  and 
I’m  going  to  find  out  about  it.”  I  don’t 
think  he  likes  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
He  felt  better  the  next  day  when  I  told 
him  I  had  made  a  mistake  and  meant 
the  Arctic  League  of  Elmira,  which 
gives  baskets  to  poor  children  every 
Christmas. 

The  sniallest  boy  in  school,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade,  brings  the  biggest  lunch,  and 
he  eats  for  a  whole  hour  at  noon.  He 
takes  his  time  about  everything  in 
sdhool,  but  he’s  smart  as  a  whip  and 
always  knows  all  the  news  before  any 
one  else.  This  Summer  he  gathered 
the  most  milkweed  pods — 29  bags.  An¬ 
other  boy  has  a  wee  pony  that  comes 
into  his  kitchen  and  likes  to  eat  out 
the  ashtrays. 

Perito,  our  dog,  has  eight  fat  little 
puppies  in  the  barn.  And  the  other 
morning  there  were  two  foxes  in  the 
back  field  catching  moles. 

So  there’s  always  something  nice  hap¬ 
pening  around  a  farm. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


Farm  and  Garden  Courses 

Because  of  the  popular  interest  shown 
in  evening  courses  in  farming,  garden¬ 
ing  and  poultry  keeping,  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  has  announced  that  the 
courses  will  be  repeated  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  March  19-April  27.  Eleven  sub¬ 
jects  are  offered,  covering  the  several 
phases  of  farming,  gardening  and  re¬ 
lated  activities  which  are  rqost  helpful 
to  residents  of  the  area.  New  courses 
in  electricity  for  the  home  and  in  land¬ 
scaping  the  home  grounds  are  included 
for  the  first  time.  Each  course  is  sched¬ 
uled  one  evening  a  week  from  8  to  10, 
and  persons  may  register  for  more  than 
one  course. 

The  schedule  of  courses  follows: 

Mondays — Fruit  growing,  the  home 
grounds.  Tuesdays — Soil  and  crop  man¬ 
agement,  garden  pests.  Wednesdays — 
Farm  management,  swine  management, 
the  family  garden.  Thursdays — Dairy 
cattle  management,  poultry  keeping, 
electricity  and  its  use  in  the  home,  and 
Fridays — Soil  testing. 

Registration  form  and  descriptive  an¬ 
nouncement  may  be  obtained  on  request 
to  H.  B.  Knapp,  director,  State  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


Orchard  Brush  Disposal 

A  problem  every  orchard  grower  has 
is  how  best  to  dispose  of  the  brush 
from  the  annual  trimmings.  With  the 
decrease  of  available  man  power  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  adopt  those  practices 
which  will  save  both  time  and  effort. 

When  a  tree  has  been  trimmed,  take 
care  of  the  brush  before  going  to  the 
next  tree.  If  there  are  any  large  limbs 
cut  or  broken  off,  trim  them  up.  Then 
gather  up  the  larger  brush  and  place  it 
in  armful  bunches  along  the  side  of  the 
row  opposite  the  next  row,  so  that  the 
two  rows  of  brush  may  be  loaded  as 
you  drive  through.  The  fine  brush  can 
be  quickly  raked  •  together  with  a 
wooden  hand  rake.  By  doing  this  when 
the  trimming  is  done,  the  brush  is  ready 
to  be  loaded  and  handled  quickly. 

We  prefer  a  large  sled,  5  feet  by  18 
feet,  for  hauling,  made  of  poles  from 
the  woods  for  runners  and  cross-bars 
and  covered  with  boards.  When  ready 
to  haul,  a  four-man  crew  works  the 
best,  a  driver,  two  loaders  and  a  fire¬ 
man.  The  sled  is  unloaded  by  rolling 
the  brush  onto  the  fire.  b.  j.  o. 

Michigan. 

Queries  on  Old  Apple  Vari; 
eties 

Looking  for  a  Dewalt  Apple 

I  wonder  if  any  one  could  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  a  Dewalt  apple.  It 
is  a  white,  sour  apple,  good  in  late  win¬ 
ter.  I  have  been  looking  for  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  I  cannot  find  one. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  P.  s. 

We  do  not  find  the  Dewalt  variety 
listed  in  any  of  the  old  horticultural  lit¬ 
erature,  nor  in  any  of  the  files  of  vari¬ 
eties  that  are  available.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can  identify  this  variety 
and  assist  “O.  P.  S.” 


Fall  Orange  and  Autumn  Strawberry 

A  reader  is  interested  in  locating 
some  scion  wood  of  two  old  apple  vari¬ 
eties — Fall  Orange  and  Autumn  Straw¬ 
berry  (sometimes  called  Late  Straw¬ 
berry)  .  These  are  old-time  varieties 
and  our  reader  has  been  unable  to  lo¬ 
cate  any  present  source.  If  any  one 
knows  where  they  can  be  presently  pro¬ 
cured,  please  write  in  and  tell  us. 


f 
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We  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Getting  a  14  or  16  hour  day  out  of 
your  tractor  is  really  getting  your 
money’s  worth.  And  getting  150  hours’ 
use  out  of  your  tractor  oil  —  instead  of  the 
usual  60  or  70  — gives  you  a  top  score  in 
good  tractor  management. 

Especially  when  the  oil  that  gives  150 
hours’  use — Veedol  Tractor  Oil — gives  you 
better,  surer  protection  as  well.  And 
at  no  extra  cost! 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  is  tough 


because  it’s  made  from  100%  Pennsylvania 
crude  — the  toughest,  most  heat- and- wear 
resistant  crude  in  the  world.  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil  is  a  better  lubricant  because 
this  top-grade  crude  is  refined  by  advanced 
equipment  and  methods  that  remove  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  trouble-making  impurities. 

Thousands  of  hard-driving  farmers  have 
found  this  out.  They  know  it’s  no  idle  boast 
when  we  make  this  flat  statement: 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  SAVES  FUEL 


by  reducing  power  blow-by.  SAVES  TIME 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  SAVES 
T^PAIRS  through  greater  heat- and- wear 
resistance,  saves  OIL— good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS 
— assures  long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Xulsa 


Each  quarf  of 

VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL  CONTAINS 
32  OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION 


TRACTO 
L.  OIL.^ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  ITS  finest 


Available  in  S  gallon  pails, 
30  and  55  gallon  drums 


150-HOUR 

VEEDOL 

Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock" 


BUY  WAR  BONOS  AND  STAMPS 
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Three  Jobs  at  Once 

with  the  OLIVER  Superior  26  Drill 


Here’s  a  way  to  save  time  and  seed  .  .  .  get  better 
stands  and  bigger  yields— all  in  one  operation. 

With  the  Oliver  Superior  26  Drill  you  can  fer¬ 
tilize  the  crop  as  you  plant  it.  Include  the  grass  seed 
attachment,  and  you  can  sow  soil-building  legumes 
at  the  same  time. 

No  bunching  or  skipping!  The  Double  Run  Force 
Feed  measures  out  your  precious  grain  kernel  by 
kernel.  Seed  is  deposited  at  identical  depths  in 
every  furrow  to  make  the  most  of  early  spring  soil 
moisture.  Germination  is  quicker  .  .  .  growth  and 
maturity  are  uniform  .  .  .  harvesting  is  easier. 

You  have  a  choice  of  13  diflferent  seeding  rates 
for  small  grains— 13  for  large  seeds  such  as  soy¬ 


beans  .  .  .  plus  a  choice  of  90  different  fertilizer 
distribution  rates! 

This  world  famous  Oliver  Superior  26  Drill  is 
also  built  without  the  fertilizer  unit.  Your  Oliver 
dealer  will  be  happy  to  describe  the 
many  models  and  sizes  available  — 
and  do  his  best  to  get  you  one  under 
present  limitations.  See  him  soon. 
The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

The  Double  Run  Force  Feed,  built  so  accurately 
that  it  has  a  tolerance  of  only  5/1000  of  an 
inch!  All  sections  carry  equal  amounts  of  gcain. 


OLIVER 


THE 

OLIVER 

CORPORATION 


THE  FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


CROPS  3  Weeks  Earlier! 

m 

CANT 

TOUCH  CROPS 


HOTKAPS  — patented  paper 
hothouses  —  completely  protect 
plants  from  destructive  frosts, 
storms,  insects.  Ripen  crops  J 
weeks  earlier;  increase  yield  18% 
to  51%.  Maintain  perfect  mulch. 
Bring  you  premium  prices  and 
bigger  profits.  One  man  can 
set  2000  pet  day.  Millions  used 
by  growers  every  season.  1000 
lots  only  Si  1.00;  250  package 
S3. 50;  100  package  Sl-PSi  25 
Garden  package  SOc 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALER 

GERMAINS,  Germoco  Mfg.  Div.,  Los  Angeles,  Colifornlo 


Germaco 

Hotkaps 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

E  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

I  Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
N  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fencing, 

G  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 


BOX  R 


MAHOPAC,  N,  Y. 


TRACTOR  MOINTED  BIZZ-SAWS 

Tractor  and  saw  move  as  one  unit  right  to  woods. 
Makes  sawing  fast  and  easy.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
Easily  attached.  Big  blade  and  belt  included.  State 
make  and  model  of  your  tractor.  EIIEB  details. 
Hinman  Mills  Supplies,  Dept.  R,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


Silos 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 

Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flowering 
vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES^  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


TBtli 

•  Wo  erow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write  Mk 


for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 
stock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  Ine.  Indiana,  Ponna. 


DON’T  SAY 

"I  WISH  I  HAD 
ORDERED  EARLY'' 

Many  said  that  last 
year.  Our  1945  supply  of  Harder 
Silos  is  limited.  They  will  be  absorbed 
early.  Same  high  Harder  quality  as  In 
past  years.  Plan  NOW  for  yours.  Order 
early— for  EARLY  DELIVERY.  Avoid 
trucking  congestion.  Protect  yourself — 
Write  today  for  prices,  details. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  SUPER  DRILL  GRINDER 

Sharpens  drills  from  3-32"  to  1  1-16"  diameter 

GRINDS  OLD  DRILLS  LIKE  NEW 
^  JN  3  DIFFERENT  DRILL  POINT 
ANGLES.  GRINDS  SHORT,  ME¬ 
DIUM  AND  LONG  TWIST 
DRILLS  FROM  1%"  TO  11" 
LONG.  FARMERS  GRIND 
THEIR  OWN  DRILLS 
i  -BSk.  LIKE  FACTORY  IN 

25  SECONDS.  Gives 
1  a  perfect  center  and  clear¬ 

ance.  Saves  drills,  time  and 
money.  No  shop  should  be 
without  the  Super  Drill 
Grinder.  Guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or 
MONEY  BACK.  Mail  check  or  money  order 
with  printed  address.  Your  Super  Drill 
Grinder  will  come  by  return  mail,  postage 
paid.  Only  $2.95. 

CRANDALL  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  RNY-3.  1512  W.  Slauson,  Los  Angeles  44,  Calif. 


Late  Winter  Reports 

This  is  a  snowy,  cold  day,  next  to  the 
last  day  of  February.  The  thermometer 
shows  15  above,  but  the  Winter  is  ta¬ 
pering  off.  That  doesn’t  mean  that 
there  isn’t  quite  a  lot  of  tapering  off  still 
necessary  to  bring  the  average  to  a 
Spring  temperature.  Snow  has  settled 
to  two-thirds  the  extreme  depth  of  mid¬ 
winter,  but  high  banks  along  the  high¬ 
ways  remain  about  as  made  by  the 
power  shovels.  So  much  difficulty  has 
not  been  experienced  before  in  any 
Winter  that  I  remember,  and  the  cost 
to  Steuben  County  has  not  before  been 
equaled,  within  memory. 

Last  week  the  County  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  made  an  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000,  which  brings  the  snow 
removal  cost  for  the  Winter  well  above 
$175,000.  The  snow  having  fallen  mostly 
in  instalments,  it  became  compact,  so 
the  plows  and  the  power  behind  them 
had  difficulty  in  making  headway.  Two 
of  the  plows  were  broken  in  this  work, 
and  new  parts  had  to  be  secured.  This 
took  valuable  time  when  it  was  at  a 
premium. 

Yates  County,  adjoining  on  the  east, 
received  much  less  snow  in  proportion, 
but  Ontario,  on  the  north,  was  lavishly 
favored  with  the  element.  A  spur  rail¬ 
road,  running  from  Geneva  to  Naples, 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  in  help  from 
long  distances  to  clear  the  road  where 
it  had  fallen  and  drifted  15  to  20  feet 
deep. 

It  looks  like  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
warm  part  of  1944  were*  continued 
through  the  cold  season,  falling  in  a 
different  form.  All  are  agreed  that, 
under  the  deep,  even  coat  of  snow,  the 
ground  is  not  frozen  and  is  now  sat¬ 
urated  with  water.  c.  m.  d. 


In  some  sections,  back  roads  are  still 
unopened.  Tractors  and  the  old  bob¬ 
sleigh  drawn  by  horses  carry  milk  cans 
out  and  food  supplies  in  for  families, 
livestock  and  poultry.  Where  traffic 
was  stalled  for  a  few  consecutive  days, 
milk  was  thrown  out.  One  energetic 
mail  carrier  covered  100  miles  on  the 
rural  delivery  in  a  day  by  making  a 
circuitous  route  from  the  central  office 
to  river  towns  on  the  main  highway, 
following  snow  plow  clearing  on  his  in¬ 
land  trip  along  the  countryside,  making 
it  possible  for  the  mail  to  be  delivered 
daily  on  this  route.  In  urgent  cases, 
doctors  reached  their  patients  by  walk¬ 
ing  when  other  means  of  transportation 
were  not  available. 

The  Hudson  River,  at  this  date,  is  free 
of  ice  near  Albany.  Water  levels  of 
both  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  are  at 
Spring  normal.  The  Barge  Canal  has 
set  no  opening  date  at  this  time.  Army 
engineers  state  that  the  river  could  be 
opened  with  an  icebreaker,  but  they  do 
not  think  that  will  be  necessary,  as  the 
ice  is  now  clearing  rapidly.  a.  e.  m. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


Controlling  Apple  Maggot 

If  any  of  your  readers  are  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and;  have  the  apple  maggot  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  they  could  try  our  spray  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  few  trees.  I  live  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  there  are  hundreds  of 
wild  apple  trees  and  tame  trees  that  do 
not  get  sprayed  at  all  and,  of  course, 
these  trees  keep  breeding  insects  year 
after  year,  I  suppose  there  is  a  law  to 
compel  the  owners  of  these  trees  to 
spray  them,  but  there  is  no  one  who 
wants  to  enforce  it. 

We  apply  the  lime  sulphur  solution 
according  to  the  directions  on  the  pack¬ 
age  when  the  buds  are  out  y4  to  %  inch, 
for  San  Jose  scale  and  scab.  Then  just 
before  the  blossoms  open,  we  spray  the 
apple  trees  with  a  solution  of  3  pounds 
dry  lime  sulphur  to  50  gallons  of  warm 
rain  water. 

Third  application,  3  pounds  of  dry 
lime  sulphur  and  2  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  and  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate 
to  50  gallons  of  warm  rain  water  that 
we  catch  from  the  barn  roof.  This  third 
application  should  be  repeated  in  about 
two  weeks. 

The  fifth  application  needs  no  nico¬ 
tine,  but  the  arsenate  of  lead  should  be 
increased  to  3%  pounds  and  1%  quarts 
of  crude  molasses  to  50  gallons  water. 
This  solution  should  be  applied  when 
the  apples  are  one-half  grown  and  again 
in  about  2  weeks.  Again  in  about  2 
weeks  for  Winter  apples,  but  not  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Fall  varieties. 

The  best  way  to  wash  the  poison  off 
apples  is  to  use  a  long,  narrow,  low  gal¬ 
vanized  tank  that  holds  about  10  barrels 
of  rain  water.  Put  in  8  or  10  bushels  of 
apples  and  let  them  soak  for  2  hours. 
Stir  them  occasionally  and  then  put 
them  into  crates  and  fill  the  tank  again. 
After  4  or  5  batches,  the  water  should 
be  run  out,  the  tank  cleaned  and ‘Clean 
water  put  in.  This  is  a  lot  of  work,  but 
in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  so 
many  trees  that  do  not  get  sprayed  at 
all,  it  is  the  only  system  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  fruit.  I  have  only  a  few 
trees.  If  I  had  a  large  orchard,  the 
other  fruit  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
that  are  not  sprayed  would  have  to  be 
cut  down  or  I’d  have  mine  cut  down. 

Grape  rot  needs  the  first  Bordeaux 
mixture,  4  pounds  blue  vitriol  and  4^/^ 
pounds  hydrated  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  when  buds  are  out  %  to  %  inch. 

Flea  beetles  on  potatoes  cannot  be 
controlled  with  less  than  4  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
It  might  take  5  pounds,  and,  of  course, 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  added 
to  stop  the  blight.  c.  H,  t. 
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ne  important  rule  of  good  tractor  care  is; 
Look  out  for  destructive  dirt. 

Dirt  in  the  engine  or  on  any  bearing  surface 
wears  out  your  tractor  fast!  In  the  fuel  sys¬ 
tem,  it  can  stop  the  motor.  ( 

With  the  busy  season  just  ahead,  now’s  the 
time  to  get  after  dirt.  Remove  the  oil  pan  and 
flush  out  dirt  and  sludge.  Check  fuel  lines  and 
settling  bowl,  replace  the  oil  filter  cartridge, 
and  clean  the  oil  pump  screen. 

Dirt  in  measuring  cans,  grease  guns,  filler 
pipes,  or  storage  tanks  soon  goes  right  to  the 
spot  where  it’ll  do  the  most  harm.  So  keep 
fuels  and  lubricants  clean  while  handling. 

You  can  get  everyday  help  not 
only  in  protecting  your  tractor 
against  dirt  but  also  in  its  all¬ 
round  care  from  Gulf’s  FREE  Farm 
Tractor  Guide.  We’ll  mail  you 
this  valuable  60-page  book  if  you’ll 
write  us  the  kind  of  tractor  you 
have.  A  penny  postal  card,  addressed  to  Gulf  Farm 
Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa., 
will  bring  it  right  away. 

You’ll  need  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  this 
busy  season.  And  you’ll  find  that  other  Gulf  Farm 
Aids  described  below  v^ll  be  helpful,  too.  For 
instance: 

WHERE  TO  GET  GULF  FARM  AIDS  L 

You  can  pick  up  many  of  these  products  at  your 
nearby  Gulf  station.  Or  you  can  order  any  or  all 
Gulf  F arm  Aids  either  by  phone  or  mail  from  the 
Gulf  distributing  plant  in  your  vicinity.  You  can 
get  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and  other 
products  for  home  and  farm  at  Gulf  Stations,  gro¬ 
cery,  drug,  and  hardware  stores,  and  at  milk  gather¬ 
ing  stations  and  feed  stores. 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 

Fill  up  with  Gulflubci  the 
premium  quality  oil  at  the 
thrifty  price,  and  you’ll  have 
long-lasting  lubrication  in. 
the  crankcase.  Gulflube  re¬ 
sists  sludge  formation,  helps 
keep  your  motor  clean- 


GULF  NOeRUST  NO.  I 


Before  storing  farm  equip- 
menti  apply  Gulf  No-Rust 
No.  1  to  all  metal  surfaces. 
Swab  or  brush  a  coating  on 
surface  of  metal  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  rust  and  expo¬ 
sure. 


GULF  TRANSGEAR  LUBRICANTS  E.P. 


This  lubricant  is  specially 
made  to  provide  a  tough  film 
on  gear  teeth  of  transmissioni 
final  drives,  power  take-offsi 
etc.  It  won’t  foam  under  heavy 
service  conditions.  Use  S.A.E.' 
140  for  summer. 


GULF  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  Oil 


This  is  the  lubricant  for  gen¬ 
erators,  starting  motors,  mag¬ 
netos,  and  distributor  rotors. 
Resists  oxidization,  gjumming, 
and  sticking.  Comes  in  easy- 
to-use  j^^-pint  container. 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  THESE  OTHER 
GULF  FARM  AIDS 

?*That  Good  Gulf  Gasoline** 

Gulf  Kerosene 
Gulfpride  Oil 
Gulilex  Chassis  LubricEUit 
Crankcase  Cleaning  Oil  ^ 

Gulf  High  Pressure  Gresise 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Gulf  Screw  Worm  Killer 
Gulf  Fly  Repellent  and  Tick  Kille* 

% 
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HOW 


CONCRETE 


While  you’re  improving  yota  farm  for 
greater  “war  food”  production,  do  the 
job /or  keeps j  with  concrete  I  Here’s  a 
“how  to  do  it”  book  that  will  help  you 
build  such  essential  structures  as: 


Barn  Floors 
Feeding  Floors 
Walks,  Runways 
Foundations 
Concrete  Masonry 
Construction 
Cisterns 


Watering  Tanks 
Septic  Tanks 
Home  Improvements 
Manure  Pits 
Trench  Silos 
Hog  Wallows 
Soil-Saving  Dams 


Remember,  concrete  is  firesaf  e,  termite- 
proof,  easy  to  work  with,  low  in  first 
cost,  needs  little  upkeep,  endures  for 
generations— and  it  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  critical  war  materials. 


Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K3C-1S,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Dept.  M3C-10,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Ptilladelphla  2,  Pa. 

Please8endme”Concre^e  Handbook  of 
Permanent  Farm  Construction.”  lam 
especially  interested  in 


Name— — - - 

St.  ot  R.R.  No - 

City - State — 


IF  it’s  BIGGER  YIELDS  you  want 
—then  ■  by  ^  all  i  means  plant  Funk,  G 
Hybrids  this  spring.  Many  farmers  re¬ 
port  10  acre  yields  from  every  8  acres 
they  plant .  ? .  And  that’s  not  all— their 
small  cobs  and  large  kernels  give  you 
more  shelled  corn  per  bushel. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  get  off  to^ an  early 
vigorous  start  I  that  saves  cultivation 
labor.  They  grow  strong  whippy  stalks 
that  stand  up  through  heavy  storms.' 
They  j  develop  big,  deep  penetrating 
roots  that  protect  against  drought.  They 
are  bred  to  resist  many  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  They?  produce  leafier  silage  and 
large^ uniform  ears  that  husk  easily. 


FREE 


Get  the  complete  story 
on  these  amazing  Funk 
G  Hybrids  before  you 
order  your  seed  corn. 
Write  today  for  Free 
copy  of  new  Hybrid  Corn 
Book.  Address  Box  33T 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Landisville,  Penna. 


FUNK 


HYBRIDS 


March  17,  1945 

In  Tune  with  the  Times 

Fred  Geiger  of  Montgomery  County 
has  added  a  modern  home  freezer  of  the 
Walkin  type  to  his  farm  equipment.  He 
built  it  himself.  This  plant  has  inside 
dimensions  of  9  feet  long,  6  wide  and 
6  feet  high.  It  has  324  cubic  feet  of 
space.  First  he  had  to  decide  whether 
it  would  be  erected  down  cellar  or  up¬ 
stairs,  the  final  decision  locating  it  in  a 
back  room  on  ground  level.  Setting  on 
a  substantial  concrete  base,  its  minimum 
insulation  is  six  inches.  Cork  and  suit¬ 
able  paper,  impregnated  with  hot  tar, 
bind  effective  insulation  against  fluc¬ 
tuating  temperatures  the  year  round. 
The  outside  jacket,  of  course,  is  of 
wood.  Just  outside  the  cooler  is  the 
compressor  with  a  1%  h.  p.  motor.  The 
key  operation  of  this  modern  cooler  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  fact  that  the  farm  has 
electric  current.  The  Geigers  know  ap¬ 
proximately  the  number  of  kilowatt 
hours  monthly  required  to  operate  it. 
They  also  know  that  when  the  cooler  is 
kept  filled  with  supplies,  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  is  the  cost  of  its  operation.  It 
has  kept  in  prime  condition  one-half  ton 
of  beef,  together  with  veal,  pork, 
smoked  meats,  sausage  and  a  wide  as¬ 
sortment  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Each 
article  when  stored  is  properly  graded 
and  packaged.  Meats  require  from  two 
to  four  hours  of  “sharp  freeze,”  while 
fruits  and  vegetables  range  within  an 
hour’s  time.  Two  special  low  shelves 
are  used  for  the  “sharp  freeze,”  after 
which  the  articles  are  moved  to  their 
respective  shelves. 


Ward  Brothers  of  Niagara  County 
have  adopted  the  extension  spray  boom 
to  improve  coverage  in  the  tops  of  their 
fruit  trees.  This  type  of  arrangement 
is  said  to  keep  spray  out  of  the  face  of 
the  operator,  and  to  cut  considerably 
the  arm  work  that  is  necessary  with 
the  ordinary  spray  gun,  as  well  as  give 
a  thorough  coverage  of  the  tops.  They 
can  spray  any  size  tree  on  their  farm 
with  this  rig.  The  balanced  boom 
equipped  with  10  nozzles  is  operated 
about  16  feet  from  the  ground  and  can 
be  swung  up  or  down  in  a  180-degree 
arc  by  the  wheel,  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator,  to  direct  the  spray  for  high 
or  very  low  branches.  The  pipe  which 
elevates  the  boom  can  be  swiveled  In 
its  socket  to  angle  the  spray  into  the 
tree  from  different  directions.  When 
the  tank  is  sprayed  out,  the  hose  is  dis¬ 
connected,  the  extension  lifted  out  of 
the  socket  and  the  outfit  left  on  the 
ground  while  the  rig  is  taken  to  be  re¬ 
filled. 


Elmer  Collins  of  Schoharie  County 
decided  recently  to  take  enough  logs  out 
of  his  six-acre  woodlot  to  build  a  new 
dairy  barn.  However,  he  wanted  to 
leave  his  woodlot  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  produce  future  saw  timber. 
To  make  sure  of  having  this,  he  asked 
his  district  forester  for  help  in  marking 
the  trees  for  cutting.  Together  they 
chose  the  trees  to  be  cut.  They  selected 
and  marked  enough  large  hemlock  and 
white  pine  to  provide  33,000  board  feet 
of  lumber.  All  of  these  trees  were  care¬ 
fully  chosen,  so  that  their  removal  will 
benefit  rather  than  harm  the  future 
growth  of  the  woods.  More  farmers 
would  be  able  to  duplicate  his  experi¬ 
ence,  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  if  they 
would  give  their  woodlots  a  little  care¬ 
ful  attention  over  the  years,  first,  by 
keeping  stock  out  of  the  woods,  and, 
second,  by  carefully  selecting  the  trees 
to  be  cut. 


Leonard  Hamilton  of  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty  recently  completed  a  record  in  keep¬ 
ing  dairy  records  by  mail  when  he  fin¬ 
ished  13  years  of  membership  in  the 
Dairy  Record  Club.  Once  each  month- 
throughout  these  years,  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  taken  milk  samples,  weighed  the 
milk  from  each  cow  in  his  herd, 
weighed  grain  and  hay  fed  each  cow  and 
forwarded  this  information  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory  at  Ithaca  for  testing  and  month¬ 
ly  computations.  In  return,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  statement  showing  production 
and  feed  costs  for  each  cow.  By  care¬ 
fully  studying  these  reports,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  says  he  has  been  able  to  feed  ac¬ 
cording  to  production,  cull  the  low  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  low  testers,  and  follow 
a  breeding  program  that  has  increased 
the  production  of  his  herd. 


One  of  the  -most  popular  of  the  new 
mechanical  devices  built  to  save  labor  is 
the  power  manure  fyrk.  Kenneth  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Niagara  County  has  applied  for  a 
patent  on  one  he  built.  This  machine 
elevates  the  manure  from  the  floor  to 
the  manure  spreader  and  removes  one 
more  chore  from  the  hand  labor  list. 
Used  first  as  a  pea-vine  loader  in  the 
field,  Mr.  Martin  has  adapted  it  to  use 
in  the  stable  where  cattle  are  allowed 
to  run  loose.  This  new  machine  will 
be  popular  because  it  is  one  of  the  jobs 
that  most  men  dislike. 


That  good  potatoes  can  be  grown  on 
cheap  hill  land  has  again  been  demon¬ 
strated,  this  time  by  Clyde  Sheldon  of 
Jefferson  County,  when  he  produced 
400  bushels  per  acre  on  50  acres  in  1944. 
The  land  was  not  productive  when  Mr. 
Sheldon  took  it  over,  but  by  the  use  of 
one  ton  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  by  plant¬ 
ing  certified  seed  and  by  the  use  of  good 
cultural  and  spraying  methods,  satisfac¬ 
tory  yields  were  obtained,  l.  h.  w. 
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2.  No  pockets.  •• 


1.  In  pairs.  •• 


3.  Can't  tear  loose  . . . 


FLEX  ^O-'SEflL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Wllliamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


THORNLESS  BOYSENBERRIES 

A  tremendous  bearer  of‘  almost  seedless  berries,  up 
to  2  inches  long.  Write  for  FREE  CATAIXKJ. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


30  BEEKEEPERS 
tell  their  story  in  free 
16-paae  booklet 
“DOES 

BEEKEEPING  PAY?” 

Two  Wonderful  Books  for  Beekeepers 
“Starting  Right  With  Bees,”  96  pages  and  184 
illustrations.  Written  for  the  beginner.  Every 
operation  in  handling  bees  explained.  “500 
Answers  to  Bee  Questions”  is  a  valuable 
book.  Contents  classified  and  indexed.  104 
pages.  Both  books  only  50  cents  each. 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  monthly  magazine, 
largest  circulation  of  any  bee  magazine. 

$1.00  per  year 

(with  either  of  the  above  books,  $1.25) 
Free  price  list  on  Root  Quality  Bee  Supplies. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  15,  MEDINA,  Ohio 


BEES 


4.  Full  Traction  ...  5,  Free  . , . 

Free  book  for  tractor  owners 
tells  about  tire  traction 


Here’s  a  new  book  crammed  with  use¬ 
ful  information  for  every  tractor 
owner.  It  contains  68  pages  of  pictures 
and  facts  on  such  subjects  as  care  of  farm 
machinery,  use  of  liquid  weights  in  trartor 
tires,  getting  more  power  out  of  wartime 
gasoline,  etc. 

It  explains  how  B.  F.  Goodrich  studied 
the  farmers’  problems,  trying  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  tire  tread  designs  to 
learn  more  about  traction. 

How  Cleats  Work 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  tire  has  an  open 
center  —  no  mud-catching  pockets.  The 
tread  is  self-cleaning.  Because  of  this  open 
design,  the  tire  tread  is  flexible.  It  gives  as 
it  rolls.  Mud  drops  out.  Cleats,  in  pairs, 
give  a  continuous,  overlapping  grip  on  the 
soil.  You  get  continuous  traction,  a  steady 
pull.  Work  is  done  faster. 

Height  of  the  cleats  is  determined  to  the 
hundredth  of  an  inch.  If  cleats  are  too 
high  they  ate  apt  to  bend,  reduce  traction. 
They  may  chip,  break  off,  or  wear  down 
quickly.  Low  cleats  provide  less  traaion. 
And  each  cleat  in  a  BFG  tire  is  shaped 
like  a  pyramid,  reinforced  at  the  base  so 
it  won’t  tear  loose. 


With  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires  you  get  extra 
traaion — added  bite,  grip,  and  pull  to 
handle  the  hardest  jobs.  And  you  get  long 
life,  too.  For  any  traaor  or  implement  tire 
need,  see  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  man  next 
time  you  are  in  town. 

Write  for  the  Varmer's  Handbook 

Some  of  the  other  subjerts  included  in 
the  Handbook  are;  farm  measures  and 
reckoning;  winter  care  of  traaors;  handy¬ 
man  hints;  how  to  use  concrete  on  the 
farm;  principles  of  farm  drainage;  the 
miracle  of  synthetic  rubber;  knots  and 
splices;  driving  tips;  tire  buyers’  guide; 
faas  on  silos  and  silage;  painting  methods; 
plumbing  repairs;  costs  of  rubber  tir«; 
and  much  other  useful,  money-saving  in¬ 
formation. 

"^rite  your  name  and  address  on  a  post¬ 
card,  or  in  the  margin  below,  tear  off  and 
send  to  Dept.  202.  The  B,  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

B.F.>GoodFidi 
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WHERE  JOBS  BEGIN 

Every  milk  bottle  at  a  city  door  means  jobs 
that  put  it  there — jobs  of  building  up  herds, 
grinding  feed,  milking,  trucking,  pasteuriz¬ 
ing,  bottling,  delivering— johs  making  milking 
machines,  milk  cans,  trucks,  sterilizing  and 
pasteurizing  equipment,  bottling  machines 
.and  hottles. 

And  the  thing  that  makes  these  johs  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  customers^  like  the  family 
that  lives  behind  this  door,  who  desire  to  huy 
milk  and  cream  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

If  it  weren’t  for  this  demand,  and  this  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  there  wouldn’t  be  much  use  of 
a  farmer’s  keeping  more  than  one  cow.  And 
there  wouldn’t  be  much  use,  Hien,  of  making 
any  of  the  equipment  used  to  produce  milk  in 
quantity,  process  it  and  get  it  to  the  city  man’s 
door.  A  lot  of  folks  would  be  out  of  jobs. 

It  works  just  the  same  the  other  way  around, 
too.  If  farmers  and  other  customers  didn’t  want 
what  the  city  man  nlanufactures,  or  comdn’t 
buy  these  things,  then  the  manufacturer,  his 
employes  and  many  others  would  be  out  of 
work. 

That’s  the  way  it’s  always  heen  and  always 
will  he.  It’s  the  demand  for,  and  the  ability  to 
buy,  food  and  clothing,  houses  and  fuel,  trans¬ 
portation  and  entertainment  and  all  kinds  of 
other  things,  that  make  work  for  people. 

Farmer,  merchant  or  manufacturer— any 
employer— must  have  the  opportunity  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  want  before  he  can  provide  a  job. 

That’s  how  jobs  begin. 

We  have  to  remember  this 
when  some  folks  talk  about 
“creating”  jobs. 


aren’t  made*  They 

I  blBHIS 

In  the  carefully  culti-  f  hfor  freedom 
vated  soil  of  human  needs. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  FISHER  BODY 
CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  •  PRIGIDAIRE  •  DELCO  APPLIANCE 

Sunday  Afternoon— NBC  Network— General  Motors  Symphony  of  the  Air 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publidy  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comolaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Kkw- 
Y ORKBU  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  $2,000,000,000  Parity  Fraud 

WHEN  the  United  States  of  America  hung 
out  its  democratic  shingle  in  1789,  it  had 
a  population  of  4,000,000  people,  mostly  farm¬ 
ers,  and  a  war  debt  of  $83,762,172.  Their  gov¬ 
ernment  was  based  on  the  moral  law  of  God, 
which  included  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Golden  Rule  and  a  sense  of  justice.  They 
pledged  themselves  to  these  ideals  and  im¬ 
plored  Divine  direction  and  help. 

They  had  been  dominated  and  oppressed. 
Now  they  were  free  and  happy.  They  cleared 
the  land,  built  homes  and  schools,  colleges 
and  churches.  In  48  years,  they  had  paid  their 
way,  and  paid  every  cent  of  the  national  debt. 

These  principles  laid  down  by  our  forefath¬ 
ers  were  the  controlling  influence  in  our  nation 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865.  After 
that,  the  bankers,  the  industrialists  and  the 
speculators  dominated.  Great  enterprises  were 
developed,  corporations  were  created  for  bank¬ 
ing,  insurance  and  various  enterprises,  and 
enormous  fortunes  were  accumulated.  Labor 
suffered  great  hardships  in  these  times.  Farm¬ 
ers  suffered  even  more  because  of  accumulated 
debts.  Industries  settled  in  large  centers,  and 
middlemen  controlled  the  distribution  of  food 
and  other  materials. 

The  purpose  of  this  story  is  to  correct  an 
abuse  of  this  system  of  marketing  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  to  encourage  a  larger  farm  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  every  one  who  pro¬ 
duces  and  eats  food. 

For  three  decades,  political  platforms  and 
candidates  have  promised  farmers  “parity” 
prices  for  their  products.  In  good  faith,  this 
would  simply  mean  cost  of  production  (includ¬ 
ing  economic  distribution),  taxes  and  profit 
for  farmers,  just  as  industry  rightly  gets  for  it¬ 
self.  Instead,  a  monopoly  of  distribution  al¬ 
leged  that  from  1910  to  1914,  farm  and  indus¬ 
try  prices  were  on  a  par.  They  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  accept  farm  income  for  this  period  as 
a  base  and  adjust  farm  prices  for  all  future 
years  as  industry  prices  varied. 

In  1920,  when  this  scheme  was  proposed, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
the  following  table  in  its  1920  Year  Book,  Page 
806,  Table  297,  as  follows: ' 

Estimated  Value  of  Farm  Products  1910-1914 
Based  on  Prices  at  the  Farm 


Total  value  of 

Year  crops  and  livestock 

1910  . $9,037,000,000 

1911  .  8,819,000,000 

1912  .  9,343,000,000 

1913  .  9,850,000,000 

1914  .  9,895,000,000 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Volume  20,  Number  3,  July,  1943,  Table 
1,  published  the  following  table: 

Gross  Farm  Income 


Total  value  of 

Year  crops  and  livestock 

1910  . $7,352,000,000 

1911  .  7,081,000,000 

1912  .  7,561,000,000 

1913  .  7,821,000,000 

1914  .  7,638,000,000 


The  figures  in  this  report  are  for  the  same 
crops  and  the  same  years.  The  only  difference 
is  that  they  were  published  23  years  later.  Note 
that  the  total  annual  value  of  the  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  livestock,  is  substantially  $2,000,000,000 
less  each  year  than  the  figures  given  for  the 
same  period  as  published  by  the  same  De¬ 
partment  23  years  before. 

The  effect  is,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  farm 
income  by  $2,000,000,000  every  year  this  “par¬ 
ity”  fake  is  in  effect. 


The  Honorable  Tom  Linder,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  was 
the  first  to  discover  thig  trick.  He  says:  “The 
evidence  seems  to  point  that  the  release  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1943  and  now  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  parity,  has  been  tampered  with  in  an 
intent  to  beat  down  farm  prices  at  the  ‘fake 
parity’  which  is  now  in  effect.” 

This  fake  is  deliberate,  intentional  and 
fraudulent.  While  it  is  permitted  to  continue, 
it  is  a  reproach  to  our  government.  It  must 
be  stopped  and  replaced  by  an  honest  cost  of 
production  base  for  the  products  of  our  farms. 


News  Along  the  Milk  Front 

FARMERS’  BILLS  BEFORE  LEGISLATURE 

S  we  go  to  press,  the  situation  on  the  Al¬ 
bany  milk  front  is  very  much  like  the  calm 
before  the  storm.  The  Graves-Parsons  single 
inspection  bill  has  yet  to  be  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  Corrou 
bills  to  amend  Sections  258-b,  258-c  and  258-j 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  are  be¬ 
fore  Mrs.  Graves’  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  bills  to  amend  or  repeal  certain 
sections  of  the  Co-operative  Law,  plus  the  bill 
for  a  monthly  profit  and  loss  accounting  by 
dairy  co-operatives,  all  introduced  by  Senator 
Corrou,  are  in  the  Senate  Corporations  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Senator  McGovern  is  Chair¬ 
man. 

In  the  Assembly,  the  co-operative  bills,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Mr.  Emma,  are  being  reviewed  by 
the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr. 
Reoux  is  Chairman.  The  bills  to  amend  Sec¬ 
tions  258-b  (introduced  by  Mr.  Lyons)  and 
258-j  (introduced  by  Mr.  Brees)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Law,  are  before  the  Assembly  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Parsons  is 
Chairman.  The  Broes  bill,  to  amend  Section 
258-j,  has  been  rejected  by  this  committee  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  4.  Those  voting  against  this  farm 
measure  were:  Parsons  (Schoharie  Co.),  Hol- 
lowell  (Yates),  Milmoe  (Madison),  Wilson 
(Wayne),  Hollinger  (Niagara),  Creal  (Cort¬ 
land),  Kellam  (Delaware),  Finch  (Rensse¬ 
laer),  Van  Duzer  (Orange),  and  Talbot  (Ot¬ 
sego),  all  Republicans.  Those  who  voted  to 
report  the  bill  favorably  were:  Emma 
(Oneida),  Lyons  (Sullivan)  and  Peck 
(Bronx),  Democrats,  and  Wilcox  (Jefferson), 
Republican. 

Without  doubt,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
leaders  of  some  of  the  so-called  farm  organi¬ 
zations  was  responsible  for  this  ill-advised  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Republicans.  We  hope  it  will  not 
be  repeated  with  the  other  bills  still  to  be 
acted  on.  There  is  only  one  guaranty,  how¬ 
ever,  that  will  insure  fair  consideration,  and 
that  is  public  interest;  in  other  words,  letters 
and  postcards  from  farmers  urging  that  these 
bills  be  approved.  If  this  is  done  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  immediately,  some  good  results 
may  yet  come  out  of  the  1945  session  of  the 
Legislature  before  it  adjourns  later  this  month. 

(Continued  on  page  184.) 

Essential  Farm  Work 

After  reading  your  article  about  farm  deferments 
in  the  February  3  issue,  I  want  to  report  that  here  in 
this  section  they  have  taken  nearly  every  farm  boy 
between  18  and  26.  With  my  son,  I  worked  a  280- 
acre  farm,  12  cows,  22  head  altogether,  and  300  chick¬ 
ens;  all  crop  land.  Besides,  he  cuts  275  acres  of  grain 
for  other  farmers. 

If  a  farmer  owns  a  combine  and  cuts  his  grain  with 
it,  that  is  farm  work  under  the  draft  rules.  Now 
suppose  this  same  farmer  does  custom  work  or  for 
exchange  of  labor  to  help  his  neighbors  out  who  are 
not  so  lucky  to  own  a  combine,  isn’t  that  farm  work 
just  as  much  as  when  he  is  using  a  combine  on  his 
own  land?  Erie  County  Farmer. 

S  we  see  it,  cutting  of  grain  for  neighbors  is 
as  much  farm  work  as  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing  one’s  own,  and  should  be  so  considered 
under  the  Selective  Service  regulations.  Since 
,the  system  of  farm  units  or  points  is  no  longer 
used,  it  seems  that  where  a  farmer  does  custom 
work  with  his  own  combine  for  his  neighbors 
who  do  not  have  facilities,  he  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  crops  and  cannot  be  replaced. 
Those  are  the  two  necessary  qualifications  that 
determine  farm  deferments  under  the  Tydings 
Amendment,  and  if  a  man  is  irreplaceable  as 
having  the  only  combine  in  the  local  area,  he 
certainly  should  be  deferred.  Not  only  is  he 
engaged  in  the  production  of  food,  but  in  elim¬ 
inating  the  long  hours  necessary  for  shocking, 
loading,  hauling  and  unloading  before  thrash¬ 
ing,  he  releases  a  lot  of  farm  manpower  for 
other  essential  work. 

Despite  the  emphatic  instructions  of  Gen. 


March  17,  1945 

Hershey,  Selective  Service  head,  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Tydings  Amendment  should  be 
carefully  observed  in  determining  farm  defer¬ 
ments,  reports  still  continue  of  local  draft 
board  inductions  of  essential  farm  workers  who 
cannot  possibly  be  replaced.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  rules  or  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  pressure  of 
their  own  draft  quotas,  is  beside  the  point.  Men 
who  meet  the  exemption  standards  under  the 
Tydings  Amendment,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  under  25  or  over  25,  must  be  kept  on  the 
farm  this  year  of  all  years.  Heavy  food  pro¬ 
duction  continues  to  be  a  vital  problem,  and 
many  of  the  hands  and  much  of  the  machinery 
available  are  wearing  out.  What  little  there  is 
left  of  the  strong  young  muscle  on  our  farms 
can  hardly  carry  this  heavy  load  alone,  even 
working  overtime.  Almost  every  day,  farm 
mothers  and  fathers  write  us  pleading  letters 
to  try  and  get  their  sons  deferred  or  released 
from  the  army  because  they  cannot  keep  the 
farm  going  any  longer.  Farm  and  cattle  sales 
are  again  on  the  increase.  Ultimately,  all  this 
means  a  reduction  in  our  essential  food  sup¬ 
plies  which  is  a  serious  condition  for  any  coun¬ 
try,  whether  at  war  or  at  peace. 

Draft  boards  in  rural  areas  must  know  these 
condition's  better  than  any  pne  because  they 
are  closer  to  them.  They  therefore  have  a 
stern  responsibility  to  be  fulfilled  without  fear 
of  official  pressure  from  higher-ups  who  too 
often  look  upon  men  as  just  so  many  numbers 
instead  of  living,  human  beings. 

Hog  Cholera  Warning 

HE  increase  in  hogs,  coupled  with  crowded 
housing  conditions,  shortage  of  labor  and 
a  scarcity  of  veterinarians,  are  all  working 
toward  an  increase  in  hog  cholera  infections. 
When  this  disease  sweeps  through  an  unvac¬ 
cinated  herd,  it  kills  most  of  them,  and  many 
of  those  that  live  are  never  much  good  again. 

Sanitation  helps,  of  course,  but  the  only  sure 
method  of  prevention  is  vaccination  of  the  en¬ 
tire  herd.  The  double-treatment  method  of 
vaccination  conveys  a  lifetime  immunity  and 
costs  just  slightly  more  than  the  single-treat¬ 
ment.  When  anti-hog-cholera  serum  is  used 
alone,  it  conveys  only  a  temporary  immunity 
of  about  90  days.  This  is  known  as  the  single¬ 
treatment.  When  the  serum  is  used  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  proper  dosage  of  hog-chol- 
era- virus  injected  into  the  tissues,  a  permanent 
immunity  is  established. 

Since  the  virus  contains  the  living  hog  chol¬ 
era  germ,  most  States,  including  New  York, 
have  laws  requiring  that  a  veterinarian  admin¬ 
ister  these  vaccines.  If  the  disease  is  in  the 
herd,  anti-hog-cholera  serum  alone  should  be 
used,  because  the  living  germ  is  already  pres¬ 
ent  in  varying  degree,  and  the  injection  of 
additional  virus  at  that  time  would  only  add 
fuel  to  the  fire.  The  services  of  a  good  vet¬ 
erinarian  are  therefore  advisable  to  correctly 
diagnose  the  disease  and  administer  the  proper 
treatment.  Pigs  nursing  on  double  -  treated 
sows  do  not  need  to  be  treated  until  after 
being  weaned,  because  apparently  they  acquire 
a  temporary  immunity  from  the  milk. 

A  warning  has  been  sounded  that  the  normal 
ten-year  cycle  of  high  virulence  for  this  seri¬ 
ous  hog  disease  is  now  past  due.  Consequently, 
unless  hog  herds  are  properly  vaccinated  this 
Spring,  an  outbreak  might  very  well  occur.  It 
has  always  been  good  husbandry  to  have  hogs 
vaccinated  regularly. 

Brevities 

“For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so 
our  consolation  also  aboundeth  by  Christ.” — 2d  Cor. 
1:5. 

Demand  for  beef  is  now  so  great  that  short-fed, 
and  sometimes  even  grass  cattle,  sell  for  as  much  as 
those  finished  to  a  higher  condition. 

Forest  fires  annually  burn  up  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  standing  timber;  in  addition  it  costs  an 
average  of  approximately  $10  an  acre  to  plant  new 
trees  on  the  burned  over  land. 

Farmers  who  leave  the  soil  in  better  fertility  and 
condition  than  when  they  took  possession  are  the 
only  hope  for  a  successful  future  agriculture.  Such 
men  really  love  the  land. 

Twenty  years  ago  only  one  New  York  State  farmer 
in  20  owned  a  tractor.  Today,  every  farmer  in  three 
owns  and  operates  one.  The  postwar  period  will 
probably  witness  a  still  further  increase  in  mechani¬ 
cal  horse-power  on  our  farms. 

Some  of  this  'Winter’s  snowdrifts  in  upstate  New 
York  were  so  heavy  that  even  the  rotary  snowplows 
couldn’t  get  through.  Where  available,  dynamite  was 
used  to  blast  a  passage  through  these  drifts.  Many 
roads  will,  however,  not  be  opened  until  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  thaws  them  out  later.  The  1944-45  snows  seem 
to  have  set  an  all-time  record. 
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everyone  whose  boy  wears  Wings 


IF  YOUR  BOY  wears  flight-crew  wings  on 
his  chest... or  the  ground-crew  wing  insignia 
on  his  shoulder  . . .  you  can  be  certain  that 
his  batting  average  on  this  quiz  would  be 
100  per  cent.  Before  you  look  at  the  answers 
(lower  right  corner),  read  the  captions  un¬ 
der  these  eight  pictures  and  see  how  many 
of  the  planes  you  can  identify  correctly  . . . 


IThls  tiny  Consolidated  Vultee  plane  is  used  as 
■  a  flying  ambulance,  speeding  wounded  men 
from  jungle  clearings  to  base  hospitals.  As  an 
observation  plane,  it  hovers  in  the  air  as  “the  eyes 
upstairs”  for  our  artillery.  It  has  even  directed 
tanks  battling  on  the  ground  below.  Can  you 
name  the  plane? 


4  With  Its  crew  of  1 0  men,  this  huge  4-engine 
■  Consolidated  Vultee  patrol  bomber  has  played 
an  important  role  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  both  on 
long-range  patrol  duty  and  as  a  cargo  carrier.  As 
spacious  as  a  railroad  freight  car,  it  can  carry  a 
15-ton  cargo.  Do  you  know  this  plane?  . 


2  This  4-engine,  long-range  Consolidated 
•  Vultee  bomber  has  made  front-page  headlines 
for  over  2  years.  It  has  been  dropping  tons  of 
bombs  on  Axis  targets  from  Berlin  to  outposts  in 
the  far  Pacific . . .  was  the  first  to  bomb  the  Ploesti 
oil  fields  in  Rumania.  Can  you  identify  it? 


3  Shuttling  military  supplies  and  personnel 
■  arotmd  the  world,  this  cargo-carrying  version 
of  the  famous  Consolidated  Vultee  long-range 
bomber  flies  regularly  across  both  oceans  . . .  and 
on  the  dangerous  Himalayan  route  over  “The 
Hump”  to  China.  What  is  the  name  of  this  plane? 


6  The  Japs,  especially,  can  attest  to  the  deadly 
■accuracy  of  this  hard-hitting  Consolidated  Vul¬ 
tee  dive  bomber.  Unique  hydraulic  brake  flaps  on 
the  wings  enable  the  pilot  to  aim  his  bombs  with 
amazing  precision  control  during  the  dive.  What 
is  the  name  of  this  plane? 


5  Tracking  down  the  German  battleship, 
m  Bismarck,  was  only  one  of  many  illustrious 
episodes  in  the  war  history  of  this  famous  twin- 
engine  Consolidated  Vultee  Navy  patrol  bomber. 
It  has  also  doubled  as  a  torpedo  plane,  cargo 
carrier,  and  rescue  plane.  Can  you  name  it? 


7  Your  boy  —  like  most  of  today’s  pilots  —  prob- 
■  ably  received  his  basic  flight  training  in  this 
Consolidated  Vultee  two-seater  plane.  Its  power, 
flying  characteristics,  and  general  behavior  aided 
him  in  graduating  to  the  more  advanced  type  of 
plane  he  is  flying  today.  What  is  the  name  of  this 
basic  trainer? 


8  This  one  may  stump  you.  It  is  a  high-gull- 
■  winged  monoplane,  designed  and  built  by  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  under  the  direction  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  It  is  used  for  teaching  British  Royal 
Navy  fliers,  operating  from  aircraft  carriers,  how 
to  navigate.  Essentially,  it  is  a  famous  American 
peacetime  light  plane.  Can  you  name  it? 


Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation  is  the  world's  largest 
builder  of  airplanes. 

ANSWERS  All  eight  of  these  planes  were  designed, 
developed  and  built  by  Consolidated  Vultee  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation.  Their  names: 

1 —Flying  Jeep.  2— Liberator  bomber.  3— Libera¬ 
tor  Express  transport  plane.  4— Coronado  patrol 
bomber.  5— Catalina  patrol  bomber.  6— Vengeance 
dive  bomber.  7— Valiant  basic  trainer.  8— Reliant 
navigational  trainer. 

No  spot  on  earth  is 
more  than  60  hours’ 
flying  time  from  your 
local  airport 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 


FROM  "FLYING  JEEPS"  TO  LEVIATHANS  OF  THE  AIR 
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SULFA-GUAN-I-DINE 


DEADLY  ENEMY  OF  INTESTINAL  INFECTIONS  IN  LIVESTOCK 


When  intestinal  infections  hit  your  animals  use 
Lederle's  Sulfaguanidine  immediately.  It’s  action 
to  save  animals  is  fast  and  it  usually  prevents  the 
after-eflfects  that  follow  intestinal  trouble. 

Losses  from  white  scours  in  calves,  necro  in  hogs 
and  coccidiosis  in  poultry  and  lambs  are  being  cut 
down  by  Sulfaguanidine. 

Ask  for  Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine  today  to  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  against  animal  and  poultry  losses. 
Free  illustrated  booklet  upon  request. 


INOUSTtY 


LEDERLE 


LABORATORIES  INC. 


A  Unit  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Catalog.  Contains  helpful  information  every 
farmer  wants.  Before  you  order  your  1945  seeds 
send  for  this  valuable  book.  Write  to:  BOX  33E, 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 


BEARING-AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  this  summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


PLAN  NOW  TO  REINFORCE  YOUR 
WIRING  FOR  THE  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
YOU’LL  WANT  AFTER  THE  WAR ! 


There  are  all  sorts  of  electrically 
operated  farm  equipment  you  are 
going  to  want  after  the  war  to  help 
you  do  more  work  with  less  help  and 
at  lower  cost.  Milk  coolers,  water 
heaters,  pumps,  brooders,  etc.  To  take 
only  one,  consider  bam  ventilating 
systems. 

Damp  barns  mean  big  repair  bills, 
sick  stock,  lower  milk  production 
and  loss  of  hay.  Electrically  operated 
systems  can  eliminate  these  losses. 
They  are  low  in  cost  and  economical 
to  operate.  Users  estimate  it  costs  less 
chan  5c  a  month  per  head  of  stock  to 
ventilate  a  barn  electrically. 

But  for  efficient  operation  of  any  and 
all  electrical  equipment  you  need 
wiring  heavy  enough  to  “carry  the 
load.”  Your  electric  company  or  your 
electrical  contractor  can  help  you 
plan  yoiu:  wiring  requirements — help 
you  choose  the  electrical  farm  equip¬ 
ment  best  suited  to  your  needs.  Just 
consult  your  electrical  contractor  or 
your  nearest  electric  company  office. 


RURAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


Buying  and  Selling  Livestock 

By  R.  W,  Duck 


In  either  a  strong  buying  or  selling 
market,  intrinsic  livestock  values  are 
often  partially  or  completely  disregard¬ 
ed.  Under  the  excitement  and  stimu¬ 
lation  of  competitive  sale  ring  bidding, 
a  well  fitted  and  groomed  individual 
frequently  sells  too  high  for  its  real 
value  as  a  producing  and  breeding  ani¬ 
mal.  Such  sales  eventually  injure  not 
only  the  farm  from  which  they  come, 
but  if  sufficiently  numerous,  they  also 
react  unfavorably  against  the  breed  they 
represent.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
prices  are  depressed,  or  if  for  various 
reasons  bidding  is  inactive  at  some  sale, 
then  good  breeding  animals  may  sell 
considerably  below  their  potential 
worth  in  terms  of  production  and  de¬ 
sirable  transmitting  ability.  Therefore, 
no  set  rule  or  price  will  apply  to  all 
conditions.  Purchasing  livestock  at 
either  public  auction  or  by  private 
treaty  is  necessarily  an  individual  mat¬ 
ter.  The  most  important  considerations 
in  order  to  buy  advantageously,  are 
that  the  purchaser  must  know  and  breed 
market  values,  as  well  as  individuality. 

Buying  Blood  Lines 

A  certain  blood  line  as  it  is  being 
transmitted  through  some  sire  may  be 
especially  desired  by  a  breeder  for  im¬ 
proving  his  herd.  His  cows  may  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  producers,  but  they 
fall  away  sharply  in  the  rump,  or  they 
may  be  open  and  coarse  in  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  A  bull  is  needed  that  will  main¬ 
tain  or  preferably  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  daughters  out  of  these  cows, 
but  especially  will  correct  their  faults 
of  conformation.  These  may  have  be- 


bilities  of  the  breed  blood  lines  that  are 
being  used  in  a  specific  herd,  but  also 
how  they  may  react  when  recombined 
with  other  blood  lines  of  the  breed. 

Buyer  Beware 

When  livestock  is  purchased  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction,  the  sales  catalogue  usually 
carries  a  definite  statement  on  health 
registration  papers,  payments  and  all 
conditions  concerning  the  animals  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  These  should  be  read, 
and  the  owners  or  managers  of  any  de¬ 
sired  animals  contacted  before  the  sale 
starts.  Additional  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  can  thus  be  readily  obtained, 
and  anything  that  is  not  entirely  under¬ 
stood  about  the  pedigree  can  be  cleared 
up.  It  is  always  best  to  attend  to  this 
before  and  not  after  an  animal  has  been 
bought.  Unfortunately,  health  laws  and 
requirements  for  admitting  livestock 
shipments  into  the  various  States  are 
not  uniform.  While  this  is  Regrettable, 
it  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  before  buying  to  make  sure 
that  the  necessary  health  certificates 
can  be  immediately  obtained  for  any 
interstate  shipment  to  be  made  on  all 
animals  purchased. 

The  sale  manager,  auctioneer  and  con¬ 
signors  at  any  reputable  sale  are  glad 
and  anxious  to  co-operate  in  all  such 
matters,  and  to  help  arrange  for  needed 
trucking  and  insurance.  If  they  are  not, 
then  it  will  be  best  to  make  no  commit¬ 
ments,  bids  or  purchases  on  any  of  the 
offerings. 

“By-bidding”  is  a  most  reprehensible 
sale  practice,  and  while  it  is  impossible 
to  stamp  it  out  entirely,  most  of  the 


Community  livestock  sales  that  continuously  maintain  fair  dealing  and  a  high 
standard  for  consignments  are  always  well  attended  hy  interested  bidders.  This 
Cayuga  County  Guernsey  Sale,  held  at  Greystone  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is  typical 
of  the  breed  annually  held  in  various  sections. 


come  herd  characteristics,  and  conse¬ 
quently  be  materially  lowering  the  sale 
value  of  surplus  females. 

To  put  an  exact  price  on  the  value 
of  such  a  sire  is  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible.  Looking  at  it  one  way,  it  could 
be  almost  anything,  depending  on  the 
,  size  of  the  herd  involved.  If  the  first- 
calf-heifers  from  this  herd  had  been 
selling  at  an  average  of  150  per  head, 
but  their  half-sisters  by  the  bull  men- 
tioned  brought  an  average  of  $300  each, 
then  this  sire’s  value  would  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  such 
daughters  that  were  produced.  Calcu¬ 
lated  on  a  first  generation  basis,  his 
value  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
number  and  increased  selling  price  of 
his  daughters.  If  he  was  used  five  years 
and  got  10  heifers  annually  that  sold 
for  an  average  increase  of  $150  per 
head,  his  return  value  then  in  the  first 
generation  would  be-  $7500.  This  is  not 
a  fantastic  calculation  because  the  fig¬ 
ures  used  have  been  exceeded  many 
times  in  actual  breeding  practice.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  equally  true  that  as  many  or 
more  examples  could  be  given  showing 
where  a  long  price  was  paid  for  a  sire, 
with  a  brilliant  show  ring  record  and  a 
pedigree  that  bristled  with  outstanding 
production,  yet  he  later  proved  to  be  a 
miserable  failure  as  a  transmitter  of 
either  high  production  or  desirable 
type. 

In  some  cases,  bad  breeding  results 
may  be  the  fault  of  recombining  blood 
lines  that  do  not  blend  well.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  instance  when  I  was  selling  cat¬ 
tle  commercially,  where  a  sire  that  I 
recommended  for  a  certain  herd  seemed 
to  be  admirably  qualified.  Later  I  felt 
very  much  disturbed  when  I  saw  his 
first  daughter  out  of  a  good  heifer  sent 
from  this  herd  to  an  upstate  consign¬ 
ment  sale.  It  had  some  bad  faults  of 
conformation.  At  my  first  opportunity 
I  visited  the  herd  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  that  all  his  other  calves 
were  of  exceptionally  nice  build.  There 
was  only  one  other  inferior  calf,  and  it 
was  out  of  a  female  that  was  a  paternal- 
half-sister  to  the  sale  heifer.  Now  the 
answer  was  that  this  bull’s  blood  did 
not  blend  favorably  with  the  breeding 
of  the  two  heifers  mentioned.  On  this 
recombination,  certain  recessive  unde¬ 
sirable  factors  manifested  themselves  as 
external  and  visible  characters.  This 
instance  illustrates  the  importance  of 
knowing  not  only  the  potential  possi- 


leading  breed  associations  have  helped 
rnaterially  in  discouraging  it.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  having  one  or  more  persons  run 
up  the  bidding  on  some  animal,  when  it 
is  known  that  some  one  present  will 
pay  up  to  a  certain  price.  Many  and 
devious  are  the  ways  of  obtaining  this 
information.  Eventually  it  works  both 
ways,  and  most  breeders  are  keen 
enough  business  men,  as  well  as  being 
honest,  to  realize  it  would  soon  kill 
their  sales  if  its  practice  became  com¬ 
mon.  Another  form  of  “by-bidding”  is 
to  have  som^  trusted  friend  bid  on  an 
animal  until  it  reaches  a  certain  agreed 
sum.  In  such  cases,  the  money  is 
paid  and  an  actual  transfer  of  own¬ 
ership  made  through  the  association. 
Later,  the  animal  may  be  “bought 
<  luggled  around  in  some  kind 

of  a  faked  trade  so  that  it  finally  comes 
back  to  the  original  owner. 


The  various  dairy  cattle  organizations 
through  their  different  breed  associa¬ 
tions  have  built  up  a  program  of  selec- 
t^e  registrations  based  on  individuality, 
show-ring  awards  and  performance  at 
the  pail.  When  these  are  used  as  foot¬ 
notes  on  a  five-generation  pedigree  is¬ 
sued  by  their  association,  they  constitute 
a  reliable  record  of  performance.  While 
there  are  some  slight  differences  as  to 
meritorious  performance  requirements 
for  each  of  the  dairy  breeds,  they  are  in 
general,  sufficiently  similar  to  be  useful 
for  comparative  purposes. 

The  rnere  fact  that  an  individual  is 
recorded  in  a  recognized  breed  associ¬ 
ation  in  no  way  means  that  it  necessar¬ 
ily  makes  such  an  animal  superior  for 
performance.  This  is  the  fundamental 
fact  that  has  in  many  instances  led  to 
disappointment  when  a  so-called  pure¬ 
bred  animal  was  bought.  Papers  are  no 
substitute  for  individuality  and  breed¬ 
ing  ability;  they  never  have  been  and 
never  will  be.  However,  constructive 
breed  association  officials  have  never  so 
contended.  Officially  supervised  selec¬ 
tive  registration  has  been  and  is  the 
answer.  It  is  on*  the  increase  for  all 
breeds,  and  if  a  prospective  buyer  will 
become  familiar  with  the  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  now  being  used,  concerning  the 
breed  it  is  proposed  to  purchase,  there 
will  be  less  later  disappointment.  The 
secretaries  of  the  various  breed  associ¬ 
ations  are  glad  to  supply  such  informa¬ 
tion  without  charge  or  obligation. 
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HOLSTEINS 


Choice  young  Holstein  bulls  by  King  Bessie 
Pontiac  Fobes  752124,  an  own  son  of  the 
famous  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  520107. 


His  5  nearest  dams  average  26191.70  lbs.  milk, 
3.7%  964.63  Ibs.  fat. 

His  sire  has  over  100  tested  daughters  from 
500—972.60  lbs.  fat. 

His  dam  has  839.20  lbs.  fat  from  23226.80  lbs. 
milk. 

These  bulla  are  severely  culled,  nicely  marked, 
well  grown  from  dams  with  records  all  over 
400  lbs.  fat  and  upwards  for  305  days. 
Reasonably  priced. 

Pedigrees  and  descriptive  material  supplied  on 
request. 

Bulls  purchased  have  to  satisfy  upon  arrival  or 
may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

THE  HEDGE,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


ERIE  CO.,  N.  Y.  DISPERSAL 

65  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  24 

JOHN  F.  KENDALL  HERD 

1  mile  east  of  Orchard  Park,  on  Route 
20-A,  4  miles  west  of  East  Aurora.  Herd 
T.  B.  Accredited  and  negative.  43  fresh 
Cows,  others  nearby.  15  Heifer  Calves.  5 
young  Bull  Calves.  A  marvelous  offering 
of  high  producing,  Canadian  bred  Hol- 
steins  with  several  milking  from  80  to  90 
pounds. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sale*  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


GENODALE  DISPERSAL 

The  entire  herd  of  ADRIAN  T.  PERSONIUS,  a  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  State  dirt  farmer. 

Sale  held  at  his  farm  on  Route  34,  2i  miles  south  of 
Genoa  Junction,  Cayuga  County,  N.  T.,  between  Ithaca 
and  Auburn. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  22 

starting  at  11:00  A.  M.  Held  under  cover. 

70  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  70 

Accredited  and  negative  and  Bang  Vaccinated. 

The  highest  9-year  average  in  Herd  Test  on  2-time 
milking  in  the  country.  Herd  founded  20  years  ago. 
The  highest  producing  and  strongest  bred  farmer  herd 
of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  ever  sold  at  public 
auction  in  New  York  State.  Several  Cows  with  over  600 
lbs.  of  fat  and  up  to  745  lbs.  fat,  2-time  milking. 
Bred  and  open  Yearlings  and  Heifer  Calves  out  of  high 
record  dams  and  by  noted  sires.  Several  young  Bulls. 
This  is  a  complete  dispersal.  Owner  has  sold  farm 
and  is  retiring. 

On  TUESDAY,  MARCH  27,  all  farm  equipment,  etc., 
will  be  sold.  Plan  to  attend  both  days. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


Wanted:  Second  and  Third  Calf,  Holstein 

Close  Springers.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free.  SNOW 
BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  986,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HEREFORDS 


50  HEAD 

At 

ITHACA 

New  York 


on 


April  14 

THE  5th  ANNUAL 

HEREFORD  SALE 

The  Northeast  Greatest  Hereford  Sale 

Write  J.  E.  Redman,  Sales 
rATALUuS*  Manager,  N.  Y.  Hereford  Breed- 
ers’  Assn.:  P.  0.  Box  84,  Brigh¬ 
ton  Station,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 

Offering  Outstanding  2  Year  Old  Reg.  Hereford 

Bull,  several  young  Cows  and  Heifers.  Priced  to  sell. 
IV,  H,  R,  and  Super  Dominos,  Your  opportunitv 

L.  D.  COWDEN  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRES 


For  (P/tadical  Pu  i 


rposes 


There's  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

VV  ntt  for  literaturt  and  Itn  of  brndtri 
n<or  you  ui//>  sio<k  for  salt 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
66  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


ROISE  AYRSHIRES 


Misunderstanding  and  a  lack  of  co-op¬ 
eration  between  the  American  breeders 
of  some  breeds  of  lard  hogs  have  led  to 
duplication  and  confusion.  While  some 
constructive  steps  have  been  taken  rel¬ 
ative  to  selective  registration  of  hogs, 
the  performance  requirements  for  such 
registrations  are  not  uniform  or  com¬ 
parable.  As  a  consequence,  registrations 
for  hogs  in  some  associations  have  ma¬ 
terially  declined.  If  an  animal’s  regis¬ 
tration  papers  are  not  kept  up  for  each 
generation,  then  it  can  only  be  sold  as 
a  grade,  subject  possibly  to  later  regis¬ 
tration,  provided  its  ancestry  can  be 
traced  and  is  approved.  Delayed  regis¬ 
trations  of  this  sort  are  a  frequent 
cause  of  misunderstanding.  A  distinct 
and  definite  statement  in  writing  should 
be  obtained  at  the  time  of  purchase  rel¬ 
ative  to  delivery  of  all  papers  incident 
to  the  animal  being  purchased.  At  a 
public  sale  such  an  agreement  should  be 
and  usually  is  printed  in  the  catalog. 

Complaints  and  Adjustments 

When  livestock  is  bought  on  order 
by  mail  and  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  with  re¬ 
jection  permitted  on  arrival  if  not  as 
represented,  then  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  before  being  accepted. 
If  a  qustion  of  health  is  involved,  it  is 
always  best  to  have  a  veterinarian  pass 
on  them  before  they  are  unloaded,  and 
obtain  a  signed  statement  from  him. 

In  fairness  to  the  seller,  the  health  of 
an  animal  is  entirely  beyond  his  control 
the  moment  it  leaves  his  farm.  This  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  complaint,  espe¬ 
cially  with  pigs  shipped  on  approval,  be¬ 
cause  the  animal  may  get  chilled  or  ex¬ 
posed  to  infection  while  in  transit.  If 
it  is  not  properly  fed  and  housed  on  ar¬ 
rival,  its  resistance  becomes  lowered. 
Travel  has  made  it  tired  and  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  sickness.  Disease  germs  are 
always  present  and  an  animal  may  suc¬ 
cumb  any  time.  In  any  case,  it  is  best 
to  bed  it  warmly,  avoid  drafts  and  feed 
sparingly  with  light  bulky  feeds,  such 
as  oats  and  wheat  bran.  Keep  clean, 
fresh  water,  salt  and  good  quality  hay 
available.  Pigs  are  very  fond  of  al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  do  well  on  it,  when  it  is 
used  to  supplement  their  grain. 

If  animals  are  not  as  represented,  they 
should  not  be  accepted;  if  they  are  and 
then  later  prove  unsatisfactory,  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  immediately 
with  the  seller.  In  case  of  a  dispute,  it 
is  best  to  call  in  two  or  three  disinter¬ 
ested  parties  and  both  the  buyer  and 
seller  agree  to  abide  by  their  findings. 
Fair  play  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
as  well  as  a  written  agreement  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  is  al¬ 
ways  less  expensive  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  taking  the  matter  to  court. 
Never  buy  in  haste,  and  make  sure  the 
seller  is  a  person  of  integrity  and  hon¬ 
esty.  It  pays  to  stop,  look  and  listen 
carefully  when  buying  livestock,  as  well 
as  before  driving  the  old  bus  over  a 
grade  crossing. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5%  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for  the 
month  of  January,  1945,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  qt. 


Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc .  3.95  .0840 

*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _  3.88  .0825 

tShawangunk  Co-op.,  Inc.  3.82  .0812 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  3.745  .0796 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op .  3.51  .0747 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.51  .0747 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  3.45  .0734 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.425  .0729 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc...  3.42  .0728 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . .  3.40  .0723 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op .  3.40  .0723 

Grand  View  Dairies  .  3.40  .0723 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.40  .0723 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.40  .0723 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.39  .0722 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.29  .0700 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and 
the  actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less 
to  others.  The  Market  Administrator’s  price 
is  New  York.  $3.40:  Rochester,  $3.53,  and 
Buffalo,  $3.36. 

♦Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  return 
more  than  $3.40  and  31  cents  a  cwt.  was  held 
in  reserve. 

tShawangunk  Co-op.  was  not  permitted  to 
return  more  than  $3.72  and  10  cents  a  cwt. 
was  held  in  reserve. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


I  A.  C.  Bartz  herd,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  will  ”■ 
sell.  Wed.  April  18,  12:30  P.M.  49  purebreds,  ■ 
12  grades.  Herd  is  In  excellent  condition,  T.B.  H 
Acer’d.,  Bangs  Negative  and  tested  for  both  I 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale.  Herd  rich  in  Pens-  B 
hurst  Bed  Star  breeding.  D.H.I.A.  Kecords.  B 

*— FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - —M 

■  Ayrshire  Salei  Service  Box  96,  Brendon,  Vl.  I 


Ayrshire  dispersal 


Fremont  Becker  herd,  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  sells 
Monday,  April  2,  at  12:30  P.  M.,  32  Reg. 
Ayrshires,  8  Gr.  Ayrshlres.  14  Holstelns.  Herd 
Bangs  negative,  tested  within  SO  days  before 
sale.  Young  cattle  calfhood  vaccinated.  'Tliree 
year  DHIA  average  above  400  lbs.  fat.  A  top  herd 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  •  Brendon,  Vt. 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

A-yrislxlros 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEBAR  brook  farms  Martinsville.  N.  J, 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

WANTFn*  registered  Brown  Swiss, 

y  All/ ,  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  of  good  blood 

line*,  cows,  heifers  or  heifer  calves.  Will  buy  entire 
herd.  FI.SHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  Souderton,  P*. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  177th  Earlville  Holstein  sale  in 
early  February  met  another  spell  of 
zero  weather  and  bad  roads  which  kept 
27  catalogued  animals  and  many  per¬ 
sons  from  the  sale.  Ninety-five  females 
two  years  and  over  averaged  $310.  Ten 
males,  average  age  two  years,  averaged 
$190.  Six  yearling  heifers  averaged 
$141,  and  111  animals  above  two 
months  averaged  $291. 

Largest  buyer  was  Orson  D.  Smith 
of  Canastota,  with  20  head  at  $383.  The 
next  largest  buyer  was  E.  L.  Foote,  Jr., 
of  Hobart,  12  head  at  $356.  j.  r.  p. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

March  17 — Eastern  Jersey  Breeders 
Sale,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

March  19 — Metzker  Holstein  Dispersal, 
Martinsburg,  Pa. 

March  20 — ^Degler  Holstein  Dispersal, 
Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

March  22 — Personius  Holstein  Dispersal, 
Genoa,  N.  Y. 

March  29 — Garden  Spot  Holstein  Sale, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


HARNESS 
HARNESS  REPAIRS 
COLLARS 


AvailabU  this  Spring  {or  essential  farm  use. 
See  your  local  Implement  Dealer,  Hardware 
Store  or  Harness  Shop  today,  ACT  NOW! 
Avoid  costly  breakdowns  later. 

★  MANUFACTURERS  SINCE  1070  ★ 


W.  W.  GLECKNER 


SONS  COMPANY 


CHURN  CREEK  FARMS 


First  Annual  Draft  Sale  At  The  Farms 
WORTON,  MARYLAND  SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1945 
5  BULLS  (Cows,  bred  heifers,  open  heifers)  70  FEMALES 

HERD  T.  B.  &  BANGS’  ACCREDITED 

FRED  CHANDLER,  Auctioneer 

“For  catalog  write  to  above  address.” 


SWINE 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
CURTIS  CANDY  COMPANY 

on 

Selecting  From  Our  Herd  of 
YORKSHIRE  SWINE 
BOOSTER  BOY  OF  YORK  113 
Born  March,  1944.  Sired  by 
ROSE  LODGE  WONDER  70-W 
A  Few  Choice  Yearling  Boars  of 
This  Same  Sire  Are  Available 
Also  Reg.  Spring  Pigs 
Yorkshire  Farms,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


YORKSHIRES  BRED  GILTS.  SERVICE  BOARS 

A.  J.  PACKARD.  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  10S5 

A  few  nice  young  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old  @  $7.50  each. 
Expect  to  have  a  good  run  of  young  pigs  for  April, 
May  and  June.  Price  to  be  as  adv.  in  R.  N.-Y.  at 
time  of  shipment.  Write  at  once  just  what  you  want. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Bred  Gilts  to  farrow  in  May  and  June  @  $50.00  each. 
Six  to  twelve  week  old  pigs  @  $20.00. 

All  prices  quoted  P.O.B.  with  application  for 
Registration. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS  &  GILTS— UNRELATED. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton.  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

REGISTERED  DUROC— JERSEY  SWINE 

Sold  out  on  Bred  Gilts.  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  June  1st  delivery.  Sired  by  Proud  Grandmaster 
Ace,  by  Proud  Wave  Aee.  These  Pigs  are  out  of  our 
prize  winning  Sow  Herd  at  the  fairs  last  year.  The 
herd  that  took  more  first  than  all  other  herds  combined. 
THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  Beverly,  New  Jersey 

Dnroc  -  Jersey  Reg.  Hogs  iow'  %Ygs 

from  1944  Eastern  Junior  Championship*boar,  breeding. 
Orders  taken  for  1945  Pigs  from  this  boar. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

REG.  DUROC  BRED  GILTS 

FALL  PIGS.  SER\TCE  BOARS 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS.  Wrightsville,  R.  D.  I,  Penna. 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 

Spring  Pigs  will  be  ready  for  shipment  April  1st. 
Registered  gilts  and  boars  for  sale  at  all  times. 

ROCKY  KNOLL  FARM,  R2.  SHARON.  CONN. 

HAMPSHIRES  HOGS:  Ped.  Fall  Gilts, 

Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Also  Off  Belts  and  Feeder  Pigs. 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  R.  D.  2, 
MOUNT  JOY,  PA, 


“What  Is  The 
Surest  Safeguard 
Against 

MASTITIS?” 

Writes  Dairyman  Henry  Walters.  Well, 
Henry,  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  has 
answered  your  question.  Read  what  they  say. 

“BOVINE  MASTITIS  is  a  very  serious 
disease  of  Dairy  Cattle.  Early  detection  is 
extremely  important.  FREQUENT  USE  of  the 
Brom  Thymol  Test  increases  its  efficiency.’’ 
Now  “Early  Detection,”  Henry,  means 
DON’T  WAIT,  until  your  milk  is  rejected  or 
a  good  cow  SLAUGHTERED.  Then,  it’s  TOO 
LATE.  It  means  be  alert.  ACT  PROMPTLY. 
Yes,  and  where  it  advises  “FREQUENT  USE 
of  the  Brom  Thymol  Test” — that  means  TEST 
YOUR  COWS  OFTEN.  So  to  “safeguard” 
YOUR  herd,  simply  ask  your  Druggist  or 
Dealer  for  a  box  of  those  Magic  Action — 


KO-EX-7  Brom  Thymol 
Mastitis  DETECTORS 


ACCEPT  NO  OTHERS.  Take  them  home. 
TEST  YOUR  COWS.  See  for  yourself  how 
EASY  it  is,  and  WHY  its  "FREQUENT  USE” 
is  recommended.  In  3  minutes,  Henry,  a 
Dairyman  will  know,  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  degree  or  Severity  of  his  trouble 
and  WHAT  TO  DO.  BEST  OF  ALL.— if  your 
Druggist  or  Dealer  can’t  supply  you,  simply 
write  Sterling  Research  Corp.,  Dairy  Div.  R, 
775  Main  St.,  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y  Tell  us  the  name 
of  your  Dealer  and  we  will  send  you  a  supply 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE 

There's  no  OBLIGATION  of  any  kind,  and 
ANY  Dairyman  can  have  them  for  the  asking. 


SHORTHORNS 


A.  3VE  F  &  ZZ  X  Zl.  S 

Serviceable  Boars,  fall  Boars,  fall  Gilts.  Outstanding 
type,  bred  from  America's  most  popular  bloodlines. 
The  easy  feeding  Hampshires  who  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  quality  lean  meat.  Robertson  Farms,  York.  Pa. 

GUERNSEYS 

BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  B.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad’s  Frances  Bose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Hams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Boyal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  SmIthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Vaccinated  Registered  GUERNSEYS. 
Good  type  and  breeding.  Reply  full  details. 

G.  HAROLD  PECK,  SCHUYLERVILLE,  New  York 

JERSEYS 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Four-year-old  Cow,  due  March  24.  Two- 
year-old  Heifer,  due  July  10.  Half-sisters 
of  excellent  breeding  bred  to  excellent 
bulls.  Sacrifice  for  immediate  sale.  $500 
for  both  pedigrees  on  request. 

JOHN  N.  SENNOTT 

NEW  CITY,  Rockland  County,  New  York 


Omcial  as  well  as  "on  the  farm”  rec- 
■Ofds  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
ell-fOund  breed!  Produce  i%  milk  tad  have 
freacesi  salvage  velue  of  all  mdk  breeds! 

Cei  (be  (acts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking 
Shorthora  louraaL  Trial  subscription  six  monibs  SOg,  one  year  ILOO. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Eichange  Atc.,  U.  S.  Yards.  PepL  RN-5,  Chicago9 ,  IH. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  Bull  Calves.  1-12  months, 
registered,  well  bred,  Q.  Hendrickson,  Cohleskill,  N.Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ANGUS  COWS  FOR  SALE 

*'275.  4  Heifers. 

$1025.  All  bred  spring  calving  to  outstanding  bull. 
Phu-k,  low,  blocky.  Bargain  price  for  cattle  this  qual¬ 
ity.  You  11  like  them.  Accred.  T,  B. -Bangs,  Suggest 
act  promptly  if  you  want  them. 

Windsome  Farm.  Litchfield,  Ct.  Tel.  Thomaston  73-14 


Z’  o  zx 


Z3 


2  Young  Reg.  Angus  Bulls 

20  months  old,  of  good  blood  lines,  at  very  reascmable 

^iTl^VETIAN  ACREsJtt"! 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angua  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Mary^d  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
_ Association.  Ithaca. 

A/"  uA.  Xj  t  ■  Z3  "SC  *  Z*  A  ZX'IIVI  JS 

Walpole.  N.  H.,  offers  excellent  foundation  breeding 
stock  all  ages.  Bandolier  Breeding  from  finest  blood 
lines.  Rugged,  healthy.  New  Hhigland  grown.  Herd 
accredited  Can  ship  anywhere  at  Fanners’  Prices. 
_ Write  or  telephone  Walpole  12R14. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog«. 

FOR  SALE:  ITwo  Aberdecn-Angus  Bulls.  Registered 
Excellent  breeding,  both  herd  sire  prospects.  One  and 
two  years  old.  Price  $250.00  and  $300.00. 
HAMMOND  FARM,  SAUNDERSTOWN,  B,  I. 
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WHAl  DOES 
VITAW'N  D 
-  protection  _ 

^CTOAEIT  COSTT 


zation  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
for  continued  high  milk  production. 
These  two  minerals,  plus  ample 
Vitamin  D,  are  also  essential  to  the 
cow  for  the  development  of  a  strong, 
sturdy  calf. 

*0.50  POSTPAID  5-POUND 
PACKAGE 

If  you  can’t  secure  rations  containing  *'Itradi- 
ated  Dry  Yeast”  see  your  local  dealer.  Ask  for 
the  5'pound  FIDY  bag.  Or  send  $3.50  for  the 
postpaid  package.  Contains  enough  Vitamin  D 
for  eight  milking  cows  and  six  calves  for  a 
whole  year._  Feeding  directions  for  four-footed 
animals  inside  package.  Address  STANDARD 
BRANDS  INCORPORATED,  Desk  RN-3. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  Tells  you  about  the  value  of 
Vitamin  D  for  four-footed  farm  animals. 
Address  STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPO¬ 
RATED,  Desk  RN-3. 


You’ll  be  surprised 
at  how  little  it  does 
cost.  For  the  cost  of  six  to 
twelve  pounds  of  dairy  feed 
you  can  obtain  Vitamin  D  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  cow  for  the  entire 
year!  That’s  not  much,  is  it.^ 

Many  leading  feed  manufacturers 
realize  the  benefits  of  a  regular, 
dependable  supply  of  Vitamin  D. 
They  fortify  their  dairy  rations  with 
Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast 
— a  rich,  economical  source  of  this 
essential  vitamin. 


They  know  the  importance  of  ade¬ 
quate  Vitamin  D  in  the  proper  utili- 


f  IRRADIATED  DRY  YEAST 

STANtfARP  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 
SKOAL  WOIHfCrS  I^ARTM^-lT 
S«5  MADISON  AVENUE  .  ,  .  NEW  VORK  22,  N.Y. 


For  Four-Footed 
ANIMALS 


QATTTTI  FQ  Army  reconditioned,  guaranteed 

OnlfULtiaO  perfect.  $17.50,  Express  prepaid. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  COPAKE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


“WHAT’S  CALF  MANNA  GOT  THAT  W£ 
AIN’T  GOT -I’D  LIKE  TO  KNOW?’’ 


Calf  Manna  feeding  does  have  some  benefits  over  milk  feeding.  First, 
it  is  always  uniform  in  quality;  second,  its  vitamin  content  does  not 
vary ;  third,  you  feed  it  dry  just  as  it  comes  from  the  bag — no  warm¬ 
ing,  no  weighing,  no  mixing;  fourth,  it  never  takes  over  one  pound 
a  day,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  animal.  Fifth,  it  keeps  sweet  and 
nutritious  week  after  week.  Needless  to  say,  where  Calf  Manna  is 
fed,  the  milk  can  be  sold. 

As  to  results — its  popularity  has  grown  year  after  year  and  it  is 
fed  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  greatest  milk  cow  of  all  time  was  raised  on  Calf  Manna.  The 
greatest  butterfat  producer  living  was  fed  Calf 
Manna  during  the  first  9  months  of  her  life.  The 
dairy  animals  that  brought  the  highest  prices  in  1943 
and  1944  were  Calf  Manna-fed.  But  more  important 
than  this,  many  of  the  most  profitable  dairy  herds  in 
America  today  are  made  up  largely  of  cows  which 
had  Calf  Manna  as  calves. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  the  free  bulletin,  "Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Feeding  of  Livestock,”  and  the  "How  and 
Why"  card.  Write  us  today. 

Addr»g$t 

Calf  Manna  Albers  Milling  Company 

Dept.  W-3,  Carnation  Bldg,  or  to  Dept.  W-3,  1060  Stuart  Bldg. 
Otonomowoc,  Wise.  Seattle  1,  Wash. 


The  Family  Goat 

The  merits  of  a  herd  of  superior  milk 
goats  are  now  widely  known,  but  my 
concern  here  is  with  the  single  goat  for 
a  family  that  finds  it  no  longer  prac¬ 
ticable  to  keep  a  cow,  or  for  the  subur¬ 
ban  family  who  would  like  ta  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  milk  route. 

A  good  milking  doe  is  a  cleanly,  com¬ 
panionable  and  economical  animal.  Her 
original  cost  varies  with  the  dealer  and 
should  be  regulated  by  three  factors: 
daily  milk  yield,  age  and  whether  pure 
bred  or  grade.  Don’t  buy  a  doe  that 
milks  much  under  three  quarts  a  day. 
Don’t  buy  one  over  three  or  four  years 
old,  since  at  nine  or  ten  it  may  no 
longer  pay  you  to  breed  her.  Don’t  pay 
a  fancy  price  for  an  exceptional  pure¬ 
bred,  if  you  can  get  a  high  producing, 
healthy  grade  at  a  third  her  cost.  Un¬ 
less  one  intends  to  sell  stock,  a  high 
quality  grade  whose  antecedents  are 
known  to  be  good  producers  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  and  cheap  invest¬ 
ment.  The  catch  here  is  that  one  must 
be  sure  of  the  integrity  of  the  previous 
owner.  The  three  foremost  breeds  now 
in  this  country  are  the  Saanen,  Toggen- 
burg  and  Anglo-Nubian. 

Suppose  you  have  just  bought  a 
sturdy  doe  mostly  Toggenburg,  show¬ 
ing  typical  brown  and  white  markings. 
You  were  lucky  to  get  her  from  a  rep¬ 
utable  person  for  $45,  since  she  is  three 
years  old,  has  kidded  twice  (both  times 
twins),  and  is  an  average  three-quart 
milker.  You  put  her  in  immaculate 
quarters  with  a  goat-sized  stanchion  and 
a  rack  to  keep  her  hay  off  the  floor  (all 
does  are  fastidious  eaters),  and  give 
her  a  clean  feeding  bin  and  water  pail 
and  a  slatted  wood  platform  to  stand 
on.  At  first  she  shows  some  nervous¬ 
ness  in  strange  surroundings,  but  after 
a  day  or  two  of  kind  treatment,  she  set¬ 
tles  down  contentedly.  Being  compan¬ 
ionable  by  nature,  she  is  happiest  where 
there  is  at  least  one  other  animal  near 
by.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  not  to  make  a 
real  pet  of  so  alert  and  sociable  a  cre¬ 
ature. 

In  the  cold  months  a  goat  should  have 
tepid  drinking  water  and  should  have 
more  greens  in  the  feed  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  outdoor  grazing.  Every  one 
knows  what  eager  brush  eaters  goats 
are,  and  in  summer  if  mixed  forage  is 
available,  their  grain  ration  may  be 
small.  Several  feed  companies  sell  a 
balanced  goat  food,  and  on  our  Maine 
farm  where  the  weather  often  stays  at 
30  below,  we  are  grateful  indeed  that 
the  big  truck  plows  through  snow  to 
make  an  emergency  delivery.  It  is  also 
practical  to  make  up  one’s  own  mixture 
in  bulk.  Four  parts  rolled  oats,  four 
parts  cracked  corn,  two  parts  bran  and 
one  part  linseed  meal  is  a  standard 
formula.  It  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
about  114  pounds  a  day  per  milking  doe 
plus  a  supply  of  good  quality  hay.  Veg¬ 
etables,  green  stalks  and  leguminous 
hay  are  valuable  winter  supplements, 
and  a  salt  lick  should  be  available  al¬ 
ways.  Goats  are  remarkably  healthy 
animals,  but  they  do  need  occasional 
worming.  There  are  several  good  com¬ 
mercial  preparations  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  this  purpose.  i.  D.  F. 


Pasture — a  Good  Cash  Crop 

(Continued  from  page  one.) 
grasses  are  worth  getting  acquainted 
with.  One  of  the  most  common  ones  is 
timothy.  It  is- perennial,  highly  palata¬ 
ble,  the  seed  cost  is  low,  and  it  is  quite 
permanent  if  not  over-grazed.  It  is 
primarily  adapted  to  heavy  clay  or  loam 
soils  where  there  is  fairly  abundant 
moisture. 

Orchard  grass  is  another  good  peren¬ 
nial.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  starters 
we  have  in  the  Spring  and  will  grow  on 
almost  all  soil  types  in  the  Northeast. 
It  thrives  under  shady  conditions,  but 
becomes  less  palatable  after  the  seed 
heads  are  formed.  It  is  advisable  to  clip 
this  grass  if  it  is  under-grazed,  then  it 
carries  over  well  into  the  Summer  dry 
period,  when  pasture  is  at  a  premium, 
and  will  make  a  good  Fall  growth.  , 

Brome  grass,  especially  from  one  of 
the  Kansas  strains,  is  an  extremely 
drought  resistant  and  Winter-hardy  pe¬ 
rennial  grass.  It  produces  a  strong  sod, 
and  under  low  nitrogen  conditions  njay 
become  sod  bound  in  time.  It  is  some¬ 
what  slow  in  starting  in  the  seedling 
year,  but  thereafter  is  a  vigorous  grow¬ 
er.  It  is  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  soils 
from  the  clay  loams  to  the  light  sands. 

Reed  Canary  grass  is  unequaled  for 
growing  on  wet,  marshy  land.  It  is  a 
perennial  and  Winter-hardy.  In  spite 
of  its  preference  for  low,  wet  land,  it 
also  grows  quite  well  under  upland 
conditions. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison  . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp .  4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


SELL ALL YOUR 
MILK;fe  VICTORY/ 


OUR  BOSS  DOES- 
HB  AAAKES  MORE 
PROFIT  AND  W£ 
thrive  ON  RYDE'S 
CREAM  CALF  MEAL 


T  TNCLE  Sam  needs  every 
pound  of  available  milk. 
Top  prices  are  being  paid. 
You  save  at  least  half  on 
feeding  cost  — save  time— 
grow  strong,  sturdy  calves 
— when  you  replace  milk 
feeding  with  -i 


Specially  prepared  and  fortified  with  minerals,  vitamins  and 
other  essential  nutrients.  Steam  cooked  for  easy  digestion 
and  prevention  of  scours.  Same  ingredients  prepared  in  two 
ways:  I'^or  gruel  feeding,  RYDE’S  Cream  Calf  Meal  .  ,  .  ear 
drg  feeding,  RYDE'S  Cream  Calf  Flakes  in  crisp,  crunchy 
flaked  form.  Easy  to  chew  and  digest.  Whether  you  feed  wet 
or  dry,  you  save  time  and  make  extra  money  on  both  milk  and 

feeding  costs,  yOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

Ask  for  RYDE’S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL  — In  Meal  form  or 
Flaked.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  , 
write  ua  and  we'll  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it*  t 


RYDE  &  CO 


5425  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — Vegetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


Why  do  calves 

have  SCOURS r 


Witcontin  research  shows  that  most  cases 
of  scours  are  due  to  a  lack  of  Vitamin  A 
and  Niacin.  The  same  formula  used  in  the 
Wisconsin  research  in  preventing  and  cur. 
ing  nutritional  scours  is  used  in  ANADEX 
KAF-KAPS.  Requires  about  25  Kaf-Kaps  per 
calf.  Economical.  Prices  prepaid:  Box  of 
25 — JI.OO,  Box  of  I00~$3.2S.  Money  back 
guaranty.  If  not  sold  — 

locally,  write  direct. 

ANADEX 
KAF-KAPS 


NUTRITION  I'uTS?/. 


YOUR 


with 

Dr.  JSlay tor's 

cteWiMiing 

Paste 


Get  rid  of  Horns 
this  easy,  quick  and 
economical  way. 
ONE  application 
prevents  horn 
growth  on  young 
calves,  kids,  rams. 
4  oz.  jar  will  dehorn 
many  calves.  $1.00. 
At  your  dealers  or 
write; 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
MORRIS  11,(  N.Y. 


from  ALL  ANGLES.  For  QraSS^- 
Hay  Chopping,  Ensilage  CuttloB' 
efllclent.  Unlike  any  other  I  Bhccli 
Blve  features.  1945  Si 
ply  limited  by  v 
needs.  Free  Catalog 
BLIZZARD  MFC.  C 
(Since  1874) 
Canton  2,  Ohio 


\ 


FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL  “BARNYARD" 

feed  grinding  service  in  big  demand  everywhere.  Fords 
operators  making  steady,  satisfactory  year-round  profits. 
Many  valuable  territories  open.  Nominal  investment 
required,  balance  monthly;  start  your  own  profitable 
bu8ine.ss.  Write  today. 

Myers-Sherman  Co..  1223  12th,  Streator,  Illinois. 


Magnolia  Trees 

with  flower  buds  to  bloom  for  you  this  spring. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


C.H.DANA 


NEW,  COMPLETE 
CATALOG  FREE 
Breeders',  stockmen's 
supplies;  prompt 


EAR  TAGS 

4  styles,  plain  and  tam¬ 
perproof.  Stamped  with 
name,  address,  number. 
Simple,  permanent;  in¬ 
expensive.  (Est.  1861) 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 


deliveries. 


77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 
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i  NTERNATi  ORAL 
HARVESTER 


FARMALL- 

the  Key  to  Farm  Production 


America’s  farmers  have  been  able  to  astound  the  world  be¬ 
cause  they  are  mechanized.  They  have  harnessed  machines  to 
carry  them  through  the  cycle  of  the  seasons— seed-time  to  har¬ 
vest-time— and  harvest-time  back  to  seed-time. 

Power  farming  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  nation’s 
mechanized  might. 

This  mechanization  of  the  American  farm  has  long  been 
in  the  making.  Twenty-one  years  ago  International  Harvester 
accelerated  the  advance  with  the  introduction  of  the  Farmall 
Tractor . . .  the  first  all-purpose  tractor  adaptable  to  all  kinds 
of  farming.  It  brought  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  power 
farming  to  small  farms  as  well  as  large.  With  it  came  equipment 
developed  from  the  ground  up  to  do  specific  jobs.  Farmall  came 
to  mean  a  system  of  farming . . .  the  Farmall  System. 

Farmall  was  first,  Farmall  w  first  today.  The  vast  majority 
of  farmers  who  farm  with  power  rely  on  the  Farmall  System. 

Progress  is  a  watchword  of  the  International  Harvester  deal¬ 
ers  and  the  farmers  of  the  nation.  Look  to  Farmall  for  leadership 
in  the  great  power-farming  developments  to  come. 

International  Harvester  Company.  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III,’ 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


Cut  and  Sell  Your  Puipwood  and  Sowlogs— for  War 
Write  for  Harvester’s  New,  Free  Garden  Book 
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BILL:  Gosh,  Mom,  hot  rolls! 
Now  I  know  I’m  really 
home!  And  they’re  even 
better  than  I  remembered! 

MOM:  Help  yourself,  son. 

I  made  ’em  specially,  right 
after  I  got  your  call — 
with  a  grand,  quick 
recipe  using  Fleischmann’s 
yellow  label  Yeast,  the 
kind  with  extra  vitamins! 


A 


C 


SURE  THEYRE  GOOO-f 
AND  GOOD  FOR  YOU ! 
FLEISCHMANN'S  IS  THE  ONIY 
YEAST  FOR  BAKIN©  THAT 
HAS  ADDED  AMOUNTS  OF 
BOTH  VITAMINS  A  AND  D, 

AS  WELL  AS  THE 
VITAMINjB  COMPLEX! 

f'.//  i^: 


pr: 


I'M  FREE!  SEND  FORMBL, 

BIG  NEW  REVISEP  EDITION 
OF  FLEISCHMANN'S 
FAMOUS  AO’PAGE 
“THE  6REAP  BASKET."* 
DOZENS  OF  GRAND 
RECIPES  FOR  BREADS, 
ROLLS,  SWEET  BREADS.' 
SEND  FOR  YOURS  TODAY/ 


And  all  those  vitamins  go  right  into  your  rolls  with  no 
great  loss  in  the  oven.  So  be  sure  to  get  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  with  the  yellow  label.  A  week’s  supply  keeps  in 
the  ice-box. 

*For  your  free  copy,  write  Standard  Brands  Incorporated, 
Grand  Central  Annex,  Box  477,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


iicHTninc 


PREVENT  LOSSES— LOWER 
INSURANCE  RATES 
SPECIAL  WINTER  PRICES  &  TERMS 
Inspections — Repairs  for  Master  Labels. 

Write  for  Local  Representative’s 
Name. 


CCZ/TGa  Protection  Co.  Inc. 

DEPT.  R,  n  NO.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7,  N.  Y. 

Offices:  New  York  City,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  other  points 
A  PEW  TERRITORIAL  OPENINGS  AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men.  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  •  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


HOUSEHOLD  SHEARS  SHARPENED 


T. 


SEND  50  CENTS  WITH  EACH  SHEAR. 
R.  TEEMLEY . RIPLEY,  N. 


YARNS: 


All  wool. 2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
money.  Bartlett  Tarn  Mills,  Box  7,  ilarmony.MB 


ni  n  PnnirC  Pamphlets,  Pictures,  Stamp  Collections, 
ULIf  DvVIVij  Music  Boxes  bought.  Send  details. 

Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

<DA.-JS^rSTjAjm  OOVIESH-JS 

Waterproofed,  halt  price.  All  sizes.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St..  PhiiadelMbia,  Pa. 

RAZOR  BLADES"”®*'" 

Double  edge  to  fit  the  new  and  old  style  Gillette  razors. 

JOSEPH  POLITO,  477  7TH  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N,  Y. 


Leaks  and  cracks  in  auto  and  tractor  parts,  piping, 
furnace,  boiler,  radiators,  repairs  without  heat  or 
dismantling.  Smooth-On  No.  I  Iron  Repair  Cement, 
applied  like  putty,  hardens  like  iron,  provides  a 
durable  repair.  Any  handy  man  can  use  it.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  At  your  hardware  store  in  1%  oz.,  7  oz. 
and  larger  containers — or  direct  from  us. 

FREE  Repair  Handbook 

Complete,  simple  directions  for  dozens  of  ingeni¬ 
ous,  practical  repairs.  40  pages.  170  diagrams. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  39, 

570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTHW; 

CEMEHTS*! 


SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement 
of  1000  Uses 


QUINTUPLET  APPLES 

Bearing  5  different  kinds,  all  on  the 
same  tree.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


fORTIFIED 


"0,$,"  ROYAl 

■  to.  O.  O.  PAT.  OP#,  , 

Rubber  Footwear 


The  rubber  in  "U.S.”  Farm  Boolt 
Js  fortified,  scientifically,  to  givo 
long  wear  under  hard  utagej 
Shingle-construction  putt! 
5  plies  at  the  anklo* 
6  pilot  at  the  instop.' 
Rocker  last,  full-siza' 
heels,  largo  treading 
surface,  quick-drying 
linings,  oidra  strong  foxing. 


Serving  Through  Science  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


AND 

Approach  to  Easter 

Black  buds,  that  cling  so  tightly  now 
To  every  Winter-hardened  bough, 

Will  yet  relax  their  stranglehold 

When  warm  light  overlays  the  cold.  .. 

Then,  new  life  surging  up  each  stem  -  --'i 

Will  swell  the  buds  and  quicken  them,  .j 

As  April  comes.  '  I; 

So  does  the  spirit,  tight  with  pain,  - 

Believe  no  joy  can  come  again. 

Numb  with  the  Winter  of  ache  and  dread 
That  hardens  the  heart  and  bows  the  head. 

It  suddenly  stirs  to  new  high  hope 

And  hurries  to  climb  its  shining  slope, 

As  Easter  comes.  — Persis  Smith. 


New  Life  for  Old  Things  The  Little  Brown  House 


Ours  is  such  a  large  family  that 
“wearing  it  out  and  making  it  do’’  is 
second  thought  with  us  even  when  it 
isn’t  wartime.  Towels,  old  and  new, 
come  into  economical  use  with  us  in 
various  ways.  Bibs  for  the  grandchild 
is  one  nice  product  to  be  cut  out  of 
worn  towels.  Also  when  well  padded 
with  old  pieces  and  the  good  parts  out¬ 
side,  you  can  get  hot-holders  that  wear 
well  and  wash  easily.  Serviceable 
parts  of  towels  likewise  make  wash¬ 
cloths.  Sometimes  a  large  bath  towel 
will  have  two  good  ends  which  may  be 
seamed  together  for  a  hand  towel.  Oven 
mitts  from  old  towels  protect  your 
hands  from  burns. 

If  you  can’t  get  the  usual  material 
for  kitchen  curtains,  use  new  striped 
gay-colored  kitchen  glass  toweling.  It 
makes  up  attractively,  washes  and 
irons  easily,  wears  like  iron  and  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Our  girls  like  aprons  made  up 
of  the  same  material.  It  makes  them 
feel  like  magazine  cover-page  girls. 
Speaking  of  curtains,  we  had  several 
faded  and  somewhat  worn,  but  too  good 
to  discard.  The  girls  used  a  color-re¬ 
mover,  dyed  them  a  warm  yellow  and 
then  starched  and  ironed  them.  Using 
a  pair  of  embroidery  hoops,  they 
stitched  some  designs,  hit-and-miss, 
over  the  curtains,  incidentally  darning 
the  worn  spots.  Now  they  have  some 
really  clever  bedroom  curtains,  l.  s. 


Handicrafters — Gardeners 

“I  have  a  quantity  of  Hosta,  or  Day 
Lily  plants,  also  a  variety  of  German 
Iris  I  should  be  glad  to  exchange  for 
Herb  plants.  I  want  sage,  thyme  of 
various  kinds,  tarragon,  etc.  I  should 
also  like  to  contact  any  one  interested 
in  spinning,  hand  weaving  and  dyeing 
with  vegetable  dyes.’’ — mrs.  e.  p.  f.,  n.  y. 


“If  you  are  a  stamp  collector  and 
would  like  to  trade,  please  write  me. 
Since  being  bedridden  for  the  last  two 
years  I  have  become  very  interested, 
and  specialize  in  Canadian  issues,  but 
will  trade  other  kinds,  too.’’ — mrs.  g.  p. 
c.,  N.  Y. 


“I  would  like  to  exchange  cacti  and 
house  plants,  also  perennial  plants  and 
seeds.” — mrs.  r.  h.,  n.  y. 

“I  am  interested  in  quilt  making  and 
interior  decorating.  I  would  like  to 
have  pen  pals  with  people  in  different 
States.” — MISS  v.  b.,  n.  y. 

“I  am  interested  in  all  kinds  of  flow¬ 
ers.  I  will  exchange  chrysanthemums 
with  any  one  as  long  as  my  supply 
lasts.” — MRS.  c.  H.  P.,  PA. 


To  Serve  Carrots 

Wash  and  scrape  as  many  carrots 
as  you  need  for  the  meal,  and  pass 
through  grinder.  Salt  lightly,  and  boil 
in  as  little  water  as  possible.  When 
tender,  add  hair  cup  of  finely  chopped 
parsley  and  one  tablespoon  butter,  or 
meat-drippings.  Mix  1  tablespoon  corn¬ 
starch  in  a  little  cold  water  and  add; 
boil  all  up  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
serve.  This  is  a  nice  way  to  serve  carrots 
and  as  they  are  not  strained,  all  the 
vitamins  are  retained. 

BIRDS’  NESTS 

1  cup  of  mashed,  cooked  carrots;  2 
cups  mashed  potatoes;  Vz  cup  chopped 
parsley;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Mix  all  together  thoroughly,  and 
form  into  balls.  Roll  in  flour,  flatten 
ball  on  one  side  to  set  in  greased  bak¬ 
ing  pan  and  make  depression  in  top. 
Bake  until  nicely  browned  in  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven,  and  before  serving,  fill 
each  nest  with  green  peas. 

Connecticut.  l.  d.  b. 
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Thought  for  Today 

It  is  “an  ille  winde  that  bloweth  no 
man  to  good.” — That  is  the  way  the  old 
adage  was  written,  about  300  years  ago, 
in  Heywood’s  “Proverbes.”  He  has,  in 
fact,  given  us  many  of  our  most  famil¬ 
iar  sayings,  p,  s. 


A  white  Christmas  means  a  green 
Easter,  and  here  in  Vermont  we  had 
much  white  all  Winter. 

Perhaps  you  too  had  wanted  a  hew 
linoleum  mat  but  decided  against  it.  A 
young  housekeeper  thought  she  couldn’t 
afford  one,  so  she  painted  the  floor  a 
stone  gray,  then  freckled  the  gray  with 
black  and  white  paint.  A  tiny  can  will 
furnish  enough  paint  for  the  specks.  Old 
painters  used  to  dip  an  old  hairbrush  in 
paint  and  draw  a  comb  through  it  to 
make  fine  spatters.  The  result  looks 
like  mottled  granite.  Other  combina¬ 
tions  were  dark  red,  with  cream  and 
black  spatters,  or  dark  green  with  red, 
cream  and  black.  It  is  fun  to  work  out 
these  ideas. 

We  shall  be  busier  than  ever  this 
Summer,  of  course,  so  that  flowers  must 
be  those  that  can  rough  it.  Our  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  ocean  use  forest  leaves 
for  garden  fertilizer,  especially  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  They  open  a  furrow,  put  in  a 
forkful  of  the  leaves  with  their  seed  po¬ 
tato,  and  cover  with  leaves.  Our  pio¬ 
neer  ancestors  cleared  the  land,  burned 
the  brush  and  loosened  the  soil  with  a 
mattock,  dropped  their  seed  in  the  for¬ 
est  soil  and  raised  good  crops.  Maybe 
with  less  fertilizer  we  can  learn  from 
these  others. 

With ’shortage  of  help  on  the  farms, 
women  will  be  doing  more  of  the  heav¬ 
ier  work.  Many  can  run  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  milk  the  cows,  raise  the  poul¬ 
try  and  vegetables.  Though  few  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  felling  trees,  several  women 
skidded  logs  and  drove  log  trucks  this 
Winter.  _ 

Errol  is  in  training.  Karl  wrote  from 
Luxembourg  of  receiving  Christmas 
packages.  “We  had  a  pretty  good 
Christmas,  but  it  sounded  more  like  the 
Fourth  of  July,”  he  said,  which  you  and 
I  can  well  believe.  When  we  have  spells 
of  not  hearing  from  him,  we  know  his 
next  letter  will  say:  “I  have  been  busy.” 

Have  you?  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


NEW  SPRING  patterns 

pattern  4785. — Slake  this  all-purpose  frock  In  no 
Uipe  at  all — just  a  few  straight  seams.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
30  to  44.  Size  16,  3%  yards  35-lnch  fabric;  contrast 
Vi  yard.  16c. 

pattern  7417. — Lacy  crocheted  squares  used  sep¬ 
arately  or  joined  to  make  a  bedspread  or  cloth.  I  le. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  brings  you  the  new  Spring 
I'atteru  Book.  Free  pattern  printed  right  in  book. 
Smart,  easy-to-sew  stylos. 
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EASTERN:  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson. 
PACIFIC  COAST:  Rudiger-Lang  Co.,  Distrs., 
Dairy  Equip.Div., 2238 San  Pablo, Oakland, Calif. 
CANADA:  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


If  you  ask  the  reasons 
for  wide  use  and  high  popularity  of 
the  Rite«Way  Milker,  answer  is  found 
in  its  easy  und  natural  milking  action 
— and  moderate  cost.  Most  sanitary, 
with  fewest  parts  —  all  accessible. 
Easiest  to  operate  and  care  for.  Rite- 
Way  milking  action  results  from  exact 
timing  of  springless,  balanced-stroke 
Pulsator,  massaging,  tapered-Teat- 
cups  and  Rotary  Vacuum  Pump  — 
(no  idle  stroke).  Three  unequalled 
features  that  assure  fast  milking. 

”  Write  us  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer.  Our  dairying  helps  and 
descriptive  matter  sent  upon  post¬ 
card  request — Free. 

Rubber  parts  promptly  supplied 
also  for  most  other  milking  ma¬ 
chines. 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241-49  Belmonf  Ave.  Dept'.  R 
CHICAGO  13,  ILLINOIS 


BIATCHFORD'S  NUTRI  -  TABS 


PREVENT -CONTROL  SCOURS 


Nutrition  tablets  that  prevent  and  control 
nutritional  scours.  Start  day-old  calves  on 
Nutri-Tabs  —  feed  one  Nutri-Tab  daily 
for  the  first  weeks  of  life.  Based  on  Wis¬ 
consin  University  research,  Nutri-Tabs 
supply  protective  Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  D 
and  Niacin  that  all  calves  need  to  keep 
free  of  scours  and  rickets. 


The  BLATCHFORD  WAY 


CALF 

MEAL 

or 

CALF 

PELLETS 


Within  the  week  of  birth,  start  feeding 
calves  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  and  Calf 
Pellets.  During  the  months  of  rapid 
growth  your  calves  must  have  extra  vita- 
mtr),  protein  and  mineral  values  avail* 
able.  ^They  get  these  in  Blatchford’s  Calf 
Meal  <5r  Calf  Pellets.  You  save  on  milk. 
See  your  Blatchford  dealer  for  Nutri- 
Tabs,  Calf  Meal  or  Calf  Pellets  today  or 


i 


FLEXIBLE-GRAPPLE 

HAY  FORK 

For  22  years  the  finest  fork' made.  The  head  is  th 
heart  of  a  hay  fork  and  the  Lantz  has  an  exclusive 
patented,  fool-proof  head  that’s  a  wonder.  N( 
tripping  trouble.  Never  sticks  -never  let 
go  until  tripped.  Safer  for  man  and  rack.  Creates 
hay-holding  compression.  Cleans  off  rack.  Handle 
loose  or  baled  hay.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 

Made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Lant 
KUTTER-KOLTER— enables 
moldboard  plow  to  cut  throug] 
and  cover  trash.  Aids  in  fightini 
corn  borer.  Write  for  literature  t( 

LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  FC-150,  Valparaiso,  Ind 


The  Countryman’s  Journal 

I  hope  every  R.  N.-Y.  reader  pon¬ 
dered  that  brief  editorial,  “Words  of 
Wisdom,”  in  the  January  6  issue.  Those 
of  us  who  believe  that  the  family-size 
farm  is  an  integral  and  vital  force  of 
America  have  an  obligation  to  raise  our 
voices  whenever  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents.  The  question  is  part  of  what 
many  of  us  believe  in.  We  think  that  a 
fourth  of  our  population  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  fraction  of  the  total.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  above  and  beyond  the  material¬ 
istic  conception  of  machine  efficiency. 
Are  we  men  or  are  we  robots?  God 
grant  we  are  not  ever  again  going  to 
put  human  values  below  machines. 
That’s  what  some  starry-eyed  dreamers 
would  do  in  the  guise  of  transforming 
our  economy. 

Great  business  combines  and  heartless, 
blood-sucking  trusts  would  suck  every 
ounce  of  blood  from  the  small  farmers 
if  they  could.  We  need-  family  farms 
for  a  wholesome  base  to  our  nation;  we 
need  the  freedom,  initiative,  and  ambi¬ 
tion  that  goes  with  personal  ownership 
of  land.  As  the  words  quoted  from 
Commissioner  Smith  of  Maine  put  it, 
“From  a  sound  social  standpoint,  democ¬ 
racy  will  thrive  best  under  a  system  of 
many  independent  farm  operators  as 
opposed  to  a  few.” 

In  the  operation  of  our  small,  family- 
size  farms,  I  sometimes  think  we  forget 
one  major  point.  I  can’t  get  around 
much  now  because  of  the  gas  situation, 
but  all  I  read  is  to  the  effect  that  with 
average  quality  hay  selling  all  the  way 
up  to  $50  a  ton,  farmers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  isn’t  acreage  so  much 
as  yield  that  is  the  important  criterion. 
I  know  men  who  continue  to  cut  a  ton 
per  acre  year  after  year  from  certain 
fields.  It  isn’t  at  all  uncommon  to  hear 
“20  tons  from  20  acres.”  Yet  there  are 
farmers  who  get  two  or  three  tons  per 
acre.  Last  summer,  with  the  drought, 
some  of  the  poorer  fields  dropped  way 
down,  but  the  better  handled  fields  came 
through  with  a  partial  crop.  A  few  ex¬ 
tra  tons  from  the  well-handled  fields 
means  real  money  in  the  pocket  this 
spring. 

Sometimes  when  I  read  the  city  pa¬ 
pers  I  wonder  where  all  the  farmers  are 
who  city  writers  think  are  getting  rich 
from  the  war.  I  know  quite  a  number 
of  farmers  who  make  their  living  from 
general  farming,  but  I  don’t  know  any 
who  are  raking  in  the  dollars.  Further¬ 
more,  farmers  are  using  up  capital;  cap¬ 
ital  in  machines,  in  harnesses,  in  build¬ 
ings,  and  in  all  kinds  of  equipment.  A 
farmer  will  need  a  sizable  amount  of 
money  when  the  war  is  won  just  to  put 
himself  into  a  sound  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  And  never  forget  that  any  decent 
farm  program  includes  for  every  farm: 
electricity,  central  heating  and  running 
water.  Do  you  know  any  farms  that 
don't  have  all  three?  I  do,  lots  of  them, 
right  here  in  the  Northeast.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Price  Regulations  on  Used 
Farm  Equipment 

If  we  must  have  OPA  ceilings  on  used 
farm  machinery,  at  least  I’d  like  to  see 
them  enforqed.  What  about  the  dealer 
who  buys  a  farmer’s  tractor  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  puts  on  a  few  bolts  and  smears  on 
a  few  brushfuls  of  green  or  red  paint, 
and  then  sells  it  back  to  some  other 
farmer  at  almost  the  new  price?  That 
should  be  corrected.  G.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

This  practice  is  not  permitted  under 
OPA  regulations.  There  are  t\MO  meth¬ 
ods  of  figuring  a  dealer’s  mark-up  on 
the  sale  of  used  tractors.  Where  such 
a  tractor  has  not  been  fully  recondi¬ 
tioned  and  guaranteed  in  writing  by 
the  dealer,  his  maximum  price  is:  (11) 
the  trade-in  allowance  or  price  paid 
by  the  dealer,  plus  (2)  $15  or  5  per 
cent  of  1  (whichever  is  greater),  plus 
(3)  maximum  prices  for  parts,  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor  used  in  repairing.  The 
sum  of  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  exceed  85  per  cent  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  current  suggested  retail  price 
(list  price)  if  sold  within  one  year  of 
date  of  sale  now;  and  not  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  that  price  if  sold  after  one 
year  of  date  of  sale  now.  To  the  max¬ 
imum  price  so  figured,  a  dealer  can  add 
his  actual  transportati^,xi  cost  if  the 
equipment  was  transported  by  him 
more  than  100  miles  from  where  he 
bought  it. 

Where  a  tractor  has  been  fully  recon¬ 
ditioned  and  guaranteed  in  writing  by 
dealer,  his  maximum  resale  price  is: 
(1)  the  trade-in  allowance  or  price  paid 
by  the  dealer,  plus  (2)  $15  or  25  per 
cent  of  1  (whichever  is  greater),  plus 
(3)  maximum  prices  for  parts,  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor  used  in  reconditioning. 
The  sum  of  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  must  not 
exceed  95  per  cent  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  current  suggested  retail  price.  The 
freight  adjustments  allowed  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  unreconditioned 
equipment. 

To  figure  the  maximum  prices  on  new 
parts  that  may  go  into  the  repair  or 
reconditioning  of  used  farm  equipment, 
the  dealer  takes  the  list  price  f.  o.  b. 
factory  and  adds  actual  transportation 
and  handling  costs;  or  at  his  option,  a 
dealer  can  add  to  the  list  price  a  per¬ 
centage  of  that  price  for  the  parts  to 
cover  transportation  and  handling  costs, 
based  on  his  own  records  of  his  costs  on 
parts  during  the  preceding  year.  This 
option  is  new  under  OPA  regulations 
in  eJfect  January  15. 


'  THB  fOL-O-P^ 


IWUl-OrpEp 

f(  CALF  •  1 
P  STARTER  L 


»  CHICAC0.USA. 


Concentrated  Spring  Range* 
and  Other  Vitamin-rich 
Sources  in  Ful-O-Pep  Bring 
Winter-Raised  Calves  Many  of  the  Healthful 
Benefits  of  Fresh  Spring  Pasture 


DAIRY  AUTHORITIES  FIND  that  many  com¬ 
mon  calf  troubles  may  be  due  to  lack  of  vita¬ 
mins  in  the  ration.  And  that’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  FuI-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  gives  such 
remarkable  residts  in  growing  healthy,  rug¬ 
ged  calves. 

FUL-O-PEP  CALF  STARTER  is  fortified  with 
special  vitamin-rich  sources  to  provide  abun¬ 
dant  amounts  of  Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  D,  and 
the  B  complex  Vitamins.  Recent  experimental 
work  at  one  of  our  leading  universities  proves 
again  that  calf  scours  and  pneumonia — two 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  calf  losses — may  often 
be  due  to  lack  of  these  important  vitamins. 
So  do  as  thousands  of  successful  dairymen  are 
doing — raise  your  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep  Calf 
Starter,  the  modernized  vitamin-rich  feed  for 
calves  that  combats  losses  and  promotes  rug¬ 
ged  health. 

THE  FUL-O-PEP  PLAN  is  economical  too, 
because  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  saves  up  to 
li%  of  the  whole  milk  once  used  in  feeding 
calves.  For  complete  details  of  this  improved 
way  of  raising  good  calves,  see  your  Ful-O-Pep 
dealer  today.  *  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FREE  BOOK 

ON  DAIRY  PROFITS 

Contains  many  valu¬ 
able  chapters  on  rais¬ 
ing  good  calves,  feed¬ 
ing  dry  cows,  milkers, 
bulls  and  heifers.  Tells 
how  you  may  increase 
herd  profits  and  pre¬ 
vent  many  dairy  trou¬ 
bles.  It’s  free — write  today  for  your  copy. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
Dept.  C-47,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Please  rush  free  and  postpaid  my  copy  of 
the  new  illustrated  Ful-O-Pep  book  on 
dairy  profits. 


Name. 


Address. 


^  Totvn . 


.State 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Since  ensilage  feeding  is  more  mis 

year  than  ever  before,  plan  now  to  get  the  fullest 
nutritional  value  out  of  your  grassland  and 
forage  crops.  During  1945  Craine  will  produce 
all  the  silos  possible  but  shortages  of  materials 
and  manpower  will  limit  the  number  of  silos 
that  can  be  built. 

If  profitable  production  in  1945  calls  for  a  new 
silo  for  your  dairy,  now  is  the  time  to  inquire 
about  a  Craine — the  quality  silo  that  will  give 
you  many  extra  years  of  carefree  service.  A  post 
card  will  bring  you  full  information. 

CRAINE,  INC.  325  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


RAPIDGRO  FERTILIZER 

The  fluid  plant  food  for  better  fruits  and 
bigger  flowers.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


NEWTON’S  VETERINARY  COMPOUND 


For  horses,  cattlo.  hogs 


CO. 

Mich. 
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“MY  EMPIRE’S 
HANDLED  MORE’N 
7000  MILKINGS.. 
AND  IT’S  STILL 
GOING  STRONG’’ 


“I  CAN  BEAT  THAT, 
NEIGHBOR.  I’VE 
USED  MY  EMPIRE 
GOING  ON  26  YEARS” 


EMPIRG  MILKING  MACHINE 


GSCO  MILK  COOLER 


ESCO  FARM  FREEZER 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


Farmers  and  dairymen  tell  really  amazing  stories 
of  their  Empires.  ^'Haven’t  missed  a  milking  in 
20  years  unless  the  juice  was  off,’^  writes  one. 
Others  write  of  10,  12,  17,  even  26  years  of 
continuous  service. 

For  better  milking  .  . .  less  stripping  .  . .  high 
production  . .  .  contented  cows  and  satisfied  help 
.  remember  Empire.  The  exclusive,  patented 
Empire  teat-cup  milks  with  the  soothing,  suck¬ 
ing  action  of  the  calf. 

Empire  Milking  Machines,  Esco  Milk  Coolers 
and  Esco  Farm  Freezers  all  come  from  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  proved  a  real  leader  in  making 
farm  work  easier  and  more  profitable.  Empire 
Milking  Machine  Co. — Esco  Cabinet  Co.,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 


EMPIRE 


1 


*"  o  Dtolwshlp  ““ 


POTATO  PLANTERS 

with  Scientific  **  BAND  -WAY 


*> 


Iron  Age  Band-Way  fertilizer  placement 
wastes  no  fertilizer,  speeds  seed  and  plant 
growth  as  needed.  It  will  produce  greater 
yield  with  less  fertilizer  applied. 

Iron  Age  Potato  Planters  have  picker  wheel  and 
placement  mechanism  that  assures  more  uni¬ 
form  accuracy  in  seed  planting.  Result — 
greater,  more  uniform  yields. 

Choice  of  five  different  opening  plows,  three 
sizes  of  covering  discs  and  five  different  plant¬ 
ing  shoes  to  suit  local 
conditions. 


STANDARD  BAND-WAY:  Places 
fertilizer  in  continuous  bands  of 
equal  amounts  on  each  side 
and  slightly  below  seed. 


HI-LO  BAND-WAY:  Places  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  bands  of  equal  amounts: 
on  one  side  slightly  below,  on 
the  other  side  deeper. 


Write  today  for  catalog. 


thz  IRON  AGE 


Rm  (*ep  W^er*** _ ¥etrs*bW 


_ Ati>  tt»4  Feuw  »«**»<*  AmosmU  PaUte  Weeten _ 


A.B.FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK, PA 


2219  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania; 


jINTIse 


SAAOOTH 
MILKIN&S 

For  beneficial  massage  and  quick  healing  of 
teat  and  udder  injuries,  beware  of  “salves”  that 
ovttlook  the  basic  medicinal  needs  of  these, 
delicate  tissues.  A  too-smooth  or  creamy  oint¬ 
ment  will  not  encourage  the  needed  massage  to 
produce  active  circulation  where  needed.  A  prod¬ 
uct  made  for  “nice  looks”  alone  has  no  place 
in  a  serious  farm  healing  job.  For  antiseptic-on- 
contact  healing  action,  for  effective  massage  of 
caked  bag  and  for  quick  healing  of  chaps,  cuts, 
and  common  udder  injuries  you  can  always  rely 
on  lanolin-loaded  Bag  Balm.  Not  made  “just 
to  sell”,  it  carries  the  genuine  therapeutic  values 
the  cow  owner  needs.  Big  10-ounce  package 
only  60^,  at  feed,  drug  and  general  stores.  Free 
Cow  Book  on  request. 

_  ^  DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc., 

Dept  9-B,  Lyndonvllle,  Vt.  t! 


Advice  from  a  Farm  Friend 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
faced  with  a  changing  social  order  that 
demands  organized  effort  for  survival. 
Witness  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
are  ernployed  in  supervisory  capacities 
in  industry  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
organize  for  protection.  They  find 
themselves  squeezed  between  the  rank 
and  file  unions  and  management. 

’The  sad  part  of  the  whole  picture  is 
the  need  the  farmers  have  for  organ¬ 
ization  and  that  no  real  effort  is  being 
made  by  them  to  further  a  just  and 
worthy  undertaking.  If  some  concerted 
effort  is  not  made  soon  to  establish 
themselves,  the  farmers  will  find  that 
they  will  be  even  more  exploited  than 
they  are  now.  The  inevitable  end  will 
be  peasantry. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  publicity 
given  to  the  cause  of  organization  for 
farmers  in  the  hope  that  eventually 
they  will  make  a  start  and  by  example 
induce  others  to  join  in  a  rnovement 
which  can  result  only  in  better  condi¬ 
tions  for  one  of  the  poorest  paid  classes 
of  people  in  this  country.  It  is  high 
time  that  farmers  find  a  leadership 
among  their  own  people,  organize  and 
start  receiving  their  just  due.  ’They  are 
specialists  in  not  one  line  but  many 
and  receive  less  than  the  ordinary  la¬ 
borer  who  has  no  special  knowledge  of 
anything. 

New  York  State  produces  the  finest 
looking  and  tastiest  apples  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  we  pay  5  to  10  cents  apiece 
for  Washington  State  apples  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  Washington  growers  united 
for  common  good  and  thereby  found 
means  to  wax,  polish,  wrap  and  box 
their  products  to  obtain  a  maximum 
price  for  the  fruit  and  a  maximum  re¬ 
turn  for  their  labors. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  any  asso¬ 
ciation  of  farmers  must  be  headed  by 
members  of  their  own  group  and  not 
by  outsiders.  A  good  example  of  al¬ 
lowing  outside  leadership  to  bargain  for 
a  group  of  people  are  a  few  of  the  well 
known  milk  associations. 

Industry  itself  is  organized  for  self- 
interest,  with  the  highest  paid  legal  tal¬ 
ent  and  lobbyists  obtainable  to  look 
after  their  interests.  If  the  farmers  will 
organize,  they  can  become  as  powerful 
as  any  association  or  union  now  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  with  a  guarantee  of  a  fair 
return  for  their  labor.  Any  one  can  re¬ 
main  as  rugged  and  individualistic  in 
an  organization  as  they  can  outside  an 
organization.  My  experience  has  been 
that  you  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose. 

The  best  example  of  the  benefits  of 
uniting  for  common  welfare  is  the  old 
fable  of  the  man  who  brought  home  a 
bundle  of  tree  limbs  from  the  woods 
and  told  his  son  to  break  them  in  two. 
’The  boy-  was  unable  to  even  bend  them 
while  they  were  in  a  bundle,  but  he 
spread  the  bundle  and  broke  all  the 
limbs  in  two  individually. 

This  is  written  by  one  who  counts 
many  farmers  aipong  his  close  friends 
and  who  knows  what  the  farmer  is  con¬ 
tending  with  to  eke  out  an  existence. 
Keep  up  your  good  work  for  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  with  co-operation  on  their  part, 
you  are  bound  to  get  results,  a.  r.  h. 


Ewes  and  Lambs 

About  how  many  square  feet  should 
a  ewe  have  at  lambing  time?  How 
long  after  a  ewe  is  bred  does  she  have 
lambs?  How  soon  after  lambs  are  born 
should  they  be  watered  and  fed?  How 
long  should  lambs  be  left  on  the  ewe? 

Lancaster  County,  Penna.  w.  M.  H. 

At  lambing  time,  where  all  of  the 
ewes  are  kept  together  in  the  same  pen, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  make  a  small,  indi¬ 
vidual,  temporary  pen  and  put  one  ewe 
in  it  for  a  day  or  two  before  she  is  due 
to  drop  her  lamb.  A  hinged  gate,  using 
two  panels,  can  be  put  in  each  corner 
of  the  main  pen  to  make  a  satisfactory 
lambing  pen  of  about  5  or  6  feet  square. 
The  period  of  gestation  for  a  ewe  is 
approximately  5  months.  They  will 
vary  a  few  days  from  the  time  they  are 
bred  until  they  drop  lambs.  A  bucket 
of  clean,  fresh  water  should  be  kept  in 
one  corner  of  the  lambing  pen  for  the 
ewe.  She  should  also  have  access  to 
good  quality  hay  and  a  light,  bulky  feed 
consisting  of  5  parts  of  oats  and  1  part 
of  wheat  bran.  The  lambs  will  start 
nibbling  at  the  feed  when  only  a  few 
days  old  and  will  help  themselves  to 
water  as  desired.  Salt  should  also  be 
kept  available  at  all  times  in  a  separate 
container.  A  creep  should  be  made 
when  the  lambs  are  about  a  week  old, 
so  they  can  have  their  own  feed 
trough.  If  the  lambs  follow  the  ewes  on 
pasture  in  the  spring,  they  will  thus 
take  care  of  the  weaning  proposition 
themselves,  which  is  nature’s  way. 


Sulfanilamide  for  Scratches 

I  am  writing  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  my  horse.  She  stamps 
her  feet  and  bites  her  legs,  and  she 
does  not  want  any  one  to  touch  them. 
Some  tell  me  it  is  the  scratches,  c.  f. 

It  is  probable  that  your  horse  has  an 
infection  axound  her  pastern  that  is 
known  as  scratches,  caused  by  a  para¬ 
site  which  burrows  in  the  skin.  It  is 
difficult  to  cure.  However,  we  have 
had  favorable  reports  on  use  of  sulfan¬ 
ilamide  powder  on  such  areas.  This  is 
applied  daily  until  the  condition  disap¬ 
pears.  Sulfanilamide  can  be  obtained 
if  desired  from  several  commercial 
firms.  The  horse  should  be  stabled  in  a 
dry  stall. 
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SureAbout 

IODINE 

Iodine'' protects  your  live- 
stocki  and  poultry/ against 
goiter  and  related  troubles. 

Most  manufacturers  in¬ 
clude  Iodine  in  their  feeds 
...  so  this  message  is  merely 
a  friendly  reminder  to  check 
up  and  be  sure. 

Where'goiter  occurs. 
Iodine  is  essential.  In  other 
areas  it  is  a  wise  insurance 
measure.!  Its ^cost  is  ^negli¬ 
gible. 

If  you  have  Iodine  prob¬ 
lems  write,  us.  Your  county 
agent  and  your  experiment 
station  are  glad  to  help,  too. 

Tincture  of  Iodine  is  a  safe  and 
reliable  germicide . . .  the  foe  of 
infection.  Always  keep  a  bottle 
in  the  house  and  in  the  barn. 

Iodine  Educational 
Bureau,  Inc. 

75  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chioego  1,  Ill. 
ISO  Broadvrey,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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Plan 
Now 
lor  Your 
New  Silo 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  your  1945  silo. 

Lumber  will  continue 
to  be  a  war  need.  ’There’s  not 
enough  to  go  around  in  Una- 
dilla  standard  of  quality. 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  your 
Unadilla  Silo.  It  is  made  of 
highest  quality  materials  avail¬ 
able.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  just 
any  silo.  To  be  sure  of  a  Unct- 
dilla,  specify  your  need  early. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


•  I  scratch,  I  rub,  I 
look  lousy,  and  I  am 
lousy.  1^ 

•  There’s  a  simple 
remedy  for  your  con¬ 
dition— a  box  of  Dr. 
Hess  Powdered 
Louse  Killer.  It’s 
a  powder  that  can 

be  readily  used  winter  and  summer.  Rub 
Louse  Killer  down  next  to  the  skin. 
It  gives  off  fumes  that  destroy  lice.  Kill 
these  blood-sucking  pests  now.  2Vi-lb, 
box  of  Louse  Killer  for  only  65c— fron: 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Dr.  Hess  S  ClarkT'rnc::  AiRIawiltiWo 


DEHORN  CALVES 


Prevent  horn-growth  the  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
young.  Use  d  ana’s  dehorning  paste,  ab¬ 
solutely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
soft  horn  ‘‘button’*- 


EACH 


Kslabllshsd  test 


one  application 
does  It,  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  50 
young  or  35  older  calves.  $1  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  SATis- 
PACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
BACK.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders’ 
Supply  Catalog,  48  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer’s  name 
when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.;  Inc. 

77  Main  Strool,  Hyd«  Park,  VI. 
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Warren  Red  Pens  Still 
Lead  Contests  of  1944-1945 

(From  current  reports,  as  they  become  available) 

NEW  YORK — Highest  Pen,  all  breeds, 
all  Standard  Tests  (Nov.). 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y.— 1st  Red  Pen,  by  10 
points;  5th  Red  Pen;  3rd  Pen  all  breeds;  3  ot  10 
High  Hens,  all  breeds;  2nd  Red  Hen,  and  6  of  9 
Highest  Red  Hens. 

.PASSAIC,  N.  J. — 1st  Pen  all  breeds,  by  84  points: 
3  of  10  Highest  Hens  all  breeds. 

HUNTERDON,  N.  J. — 1st  Pen  all  breeds,  by  96 
points;  1st  Hen  all  breeds,  and  3  other  hens  of 
10  highest. 

MISSOURI — 2nd  High  Hen,  heavy  breeds. 

R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Sixteen  Years 
Without  a  Reactor 

Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  f^r  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mast. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


22 


ChrlstiesWfM'/MW’OTWfy 

l!5r/S)tSPIZZERINKTUM; 


ITrade-Name  Rtg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
’SPIZZERINKTUM  Is  the  Hall- 
Mark  of  Sterling  quality  in  chicks, 
» poultry,  and  eggs,  from  the  breed- 
Ing  pen  to  the  epicure’s  dinner 
.stable.  Come  to  the  SPIZZERINKTUM 
I II  III  I  Production  Flock  Foundation. 

100%  N.H.-U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Rocks 

_  Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Sexing  Available  in  Straight  Breeds 
CHRISTIE  P’LTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Ijarge  Type  White  Leghorns. .  .$12.00  $22.00  $4.00 
Rar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  H.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  13.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRICtE  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY. 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  Information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid,  (luar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN.  R,  2.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


LG  E  R  Golden Hamps 


Trade-Mark 

U.S.Pat.Off. 


For  Golden  Profits 

Ideal  New  Hampshire  color — Fast  grow- 
^g.  full  feathering  Fancy  Market 
Birds— Heavy  layers  of  Big  Brown  Eggs. 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
9,000  Breeders  on  our  own  farms. 
Write  Now  For  Folder  and  Price  List. 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs,  lOO  100  lOO 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Grade  AA  Wh.  Leg..  11.00  21.00  3.00 

Bed  R'k  Cr.&W.Rocks  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Bar.  Bks.  &  R.I.  Reds  12.00  17.00  12.00 

N.  Hamp.Reds  (spec.)  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  _  10.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ole  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Teniis'  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  AH  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


•iiiiUlSH  FARM/  CHKKiffl 

m 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  _ 

ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

-  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.—  Unsex'd  Pul’ts  C’k’Is 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  lOO  100 
White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G'e  A  Mat’s  13.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks...  13.00 
New  Hampsh's  &  Rock-Red  Cross  13.00 
Special  Grade  A  New  Hampshires  18.00 
Heavy  Assorted— Broiler  Chicks  .  9.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


20.00 

20.00 

25.00 

16.00 


13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

8.00 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


TT  .  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ll.XNSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

o’  sired.  . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  1.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

Irora  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R _ RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

"■  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  In  our  FREE  CAT. 

_ „  L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

—Box  R  .  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

OHIO— U.  S.  APPROVED 

White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hock-Red  Hy¬ 
brids,  English  IMilto  Leghorn  Chicks  at  attractive 

prices.  One  grade  and  one  price  for  each  breed  and 
a  square  deal  for  every  customer. 

Wellington  Chick  Hatchery, _  Wellington,  Ohio 

1^  From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 

and  bred  this  strain  for  29 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 

chirks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  •  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Coccidiosis  in  Chicks 

Growing  chickens  have  a  higher  <3eath 
loss  from  coccidiosis  than  any  other 
disease  known.  This  disease  has  been 
known  for  over  30  years  in  commercial 
flocks,  but  no  sure  method  of  preven¬ 
tion  has  as  yet  been  developed. 

Sanitation  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  coccidiosis. 
If  only  a  light  infection  occurs,  the 
birds  will  then  build  up  an  immunity, 
and  the  disease  will  thus  automatically 
come  under  control.  Thus  it  is  impor¬ 
tant,  through  sanitary  measures,  to  keep 
the  amount  of  coccidia  in  the  houses 
down  to  a  comparatively  low  level,  so 
that  the  birds  can  gradually  learn  to 
tolerate  this  disease,  because  the  caus¬ 
ative  organism  is  always  present  in  a 
flock  of  birds. 

The  chief  sources  of  infection  are  left¬ 
over  manure  or  dirt  in  the  brooder 
house,  and  the  tracking  in  of  hen  drop¬ 
pings  from  the  laying  pens.  For  these, 
we  need  to  do  the  best  possible  job  of 
cleaning  the  brooder  house,  coupled 
with  care  to  see  to  it  that  traffic  be¬ 
tween  the  mature  birds  and  the  growing 
stock  is  under  strict  control. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Waller  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  demonstrated  that  the  coccidia  re¬ 
sponsible  for  acute  fowl  coccidiosis  can 
be  carried  in  the  droppings  of  the  rat. 
Thus,  rats  may  also  be  mechanical  car¬ 
riers  and  spreaders  of  this  poultry  dis¬ 
ease.  Coccidiosis  may  start  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  cleaning  of  infested  quar¬ 
ters,  lack  of  proper  sanitary  precau¬ 
tions,  crowding  of  the  birds  and  lowered 
resistance  from  improper  feed  and  poor 
housing. 

If,  however,  you  have  taken  all  the 
precautions  possible  and  still  run  into 
acute  coccidiosis,  there  are  a  number 
of  things  that  can  be  done  to  help  keep 
down  losses  and  damage  to  those  that 
survive.  Be  suspicious  of  this  type  of 
trouble  in  any  batch  of  chicks  from  4 
to  12,  or  even  16  weeks  of  age,  that  are 
dopey,  inactive  and  have  poor  appe- 
ties.  Naturally,  other  things  may  be 
the  matter,  but  I  would  treat  such  a 
bunch  of  chicks  as  if  they  had  coccidi¬ 
osis.  If  you  can  detect  this  disease  at 
an  early  stage,  your  control  will  be 
much  more  effective  and  the  chicks  will 
recover  much  sooner  and  with  less  loss. 

Flushing  the  chicks  has  been  the  old 
standby  for  many  years.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  feeding  liquid  skim 
milk;  Epsom  salts  in  the  drinking  water 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  500  pounds 
of  live  weight;  or  by  using  a  flushing 
mash  made  up  of  about  40  per  cent  dried 
milk,  or  a  mash  compounded  by  some 
of  the  cornmercial  feed  companies.  Mo¬ 
lasses,  1  to  16,  in  the  drinking  water, 
will  also  produce  a  satisfactory  flushing 
action.  After  this  flushing  action  oc¬ 
curs,  the  chicks  should  be  given  clean, 
fresh  water,  and  the  old  litter  removed 
and  clean  litter  put  in  the  pen.  In  many 
cases,  one  treatment  will  be  effective, 
but  if  the  chicks  are  badly  infected  be¬ 
fore  treatment  is  given,  they  may  not 
rspond  to  a  flush,  and  some  weak  chicks 
may  die.  Epsom  salts  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  chicks  under  three  weeks 
of  age.  Remove  the  water  for  about 
two  hours;  give  Epsom  salts  water  until 
a  good  flushing  occurs,  and  then  give 
the  chick's  all  the  fresh  water  they  will 
drink. 

Sulphur  treatment  is  of  value  as  a 
preventive  for  the  acute  type  of  cocci¬ 
diosis,  but  it  is  of  no  value  for  chronic 
coccidiosis.  Its  success  depends  on  giv¬ 
ing  it  before  an  outbreak  occurs,  or  at 
its  first  appearance.  Either  flowers  of 
sulphur  or  finely  ground  sulphur  can  be 
fed  in  the  mash  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent  of  the  ration.  Add  5  per  cent  to 
each  100  pounds  of  mash  and  use  it  as 
the  only  feed.  Rickets  may  occur  if 
sulphur  is  fed  to  chicks  in  confine¬ 
ment,  as  it  prevents  the  chicks  from 
making  good  use  of  Vitarnin  D  in  the 
mash.  Thus,  it  will  be  necessary  if  feed¬ 
ing  the  sulphur  mash  indoors  to  feed  it 
three  or  four  days  and  skip  four  days, 
and  then  repeat  the  medicated  feeding. 
This  practice  is  followed  from  the  time 
the  chicks  are  4  weeks  old  until  8  or  10 
weeks  of  age.  If  chicks  have  access  to 
direct  sunshine,  they  can  tolerate  a  sul¬ 
phur  mash  for  longer  periods  without 
developing  so-called  sulphur  rickets. 

Sulfaguanidine  is  giving  evidence  of 
value  in  controlling  acute  and  chronic 
or  intestinal  form  of  coccidiosis  in  both 
chickens  and  turkeys.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  drug  will  prevent  the 
development  of  nearly  all  fatal  cases  of 
coccidiosis,  thus  permitting  the  bird  to 
acquire  natural  resistance  or  immunity. 
It  can  be  used  with  good  results  for 
both  growing  and  mature  birds.  The 
use  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  sulfa¬ 
guanidine  in  the  mash  has  given  good 
results,  except  in  unusually  severe  out¬ 
breaks.  Reduce  feed  to  an  exclusive 
medicated  mash  diet.  When  birds  do 
not  respond  to  this  in  48  hours,  the 
amount  used  should  be  increased  to 
three-fourths  or  even  1  per  cent.  This 
drug  is  not  a  substitute  for  proper  san¬ 
itation,  but  is  a  valuable  aid  in  control¬ 
ling  outbreaks.  Treatment  with  sulfa¬ 
guanidine  should  be  started  when  the 
first  symptoms  of  coccidiosis  appear, 
and  in  most  cases  the  medicated  mash 
will  not  need  to  be  used  over  three  or 
four  days.  T.  B.  Charles. 

Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to- 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 


JlejCuke/iA. 

ARE 

DANGER  SIGNALS 


A  Thin  Shelled  Egg 
Is  More  Than  A  Market  Loss 

Easily  broken  eggs  are  signals  that  your  layers  may  need  calcium. 
Investigators  have  proved  that  if  you  cut  off  a  hen’s  calcium  supply, 
her  egg  production  will  cease  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

LIME'  CREST 
CALCITE  CRYSTALS 


have  been  fed  to  many  of  the  top 
layers  of  the  country.  Hen  No.  808, 
owned  by  John  E.  Weidlich  &  Sons 
of  Roanoke,  West  Virginia,  which 


Hen  No.  808  which  laid 
376  egg*  in  377  days. 


Uncle  Sam  Needs 
Your  Timber! 

See  Your  County 
Agent  for  Particulars 


laid  376  eggs 
in  377  days  re¬ 
ceived  only  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  to  build  up  her  cal¬ 
cium  supply. 

”We  believe  Lime  Crest  has 
been  a  big  factor  in  enabling  us 
to  make  our  outstanding  records,” 
Mr.  Weidlich  wrote  lis. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  'Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  year  it  is  more  Important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks— to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meaL 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARP  FARMS, 


MORE  MEAT 


—outs tending  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 

Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12/  Walpole,  N.  H. 


L' 


BACKED  BY 
YEARS  OF 


OHORNS  TCMK,  ur. 

yinelanff  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst  s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  479  to  943  eggs 
nens.  Hunterdon  pen.  209  egg  average  over  5  year 

h'pAREu'iiyy.iitvgrFAar  'r?h‘wS?  ‘r;’ 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid 
Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.....  .... 

Barred  Rocks  .  11.50 

White  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Reds...  12.90 
Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00 
Sp’i  Rock-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00 
Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


'Dventy-elght  years  of  breeding  &  Hatchingexperience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Cir¬ 
cular  PREIX  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  lOO  lOO  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GR.4DB  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls 

AA  WHI'nB  LEGHORNS... $11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

New  Hampshires .  13.00 

Less  than  109  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
■Wm.  N#ce  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlistervill*.  Pa. 


s.  109 

lOO 

lOO 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

...$  9.50 

$19.00 

$  4.00 

16.00 

12.00 

. ..  12.90 

16.50 

12.50 

r.E.  14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

.£.  14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

12.00 

6.00 

$5.50  per 

100. 

Bred  for 

size  and  egg 

Write  for 

Free  i 

Catalog. 

R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  BREEDERS 

Large  W.  Leg.,  H.  Mix.,  $11.00  109.  B.  K.,  W.  R. 
R.R.X.,  N.  Hamp..  $12.00  109.  100%  live  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Circular. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

„  „  SOLD  OUT  UNTIL  MAY. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Bock-Red, 
Red-Rock  and  Comiah-Red  crosses;  Straight  Run,  $12. 
100  Pullet  Chicks.  $18.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


INGLESIDE  CHICK^S 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
•  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


PUT  PINE  TOP'S 
"BASIC  5”  PROGRAM 

e  |.  r.-  —-  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 

Belfer  hvabilifv,  high  egg  production,  high 
hotchobility,  rapid  growth  and  feathering, 
prime  meat  quality— all  the  profit  factors 
you  need  for  lowered  production  costs, 
higher  poultry  income  ore  the  result  of 
Pine  Top  s  great  R.  O.  P,  and  Progeny  Test 
breeding  program.  Find 
out  how  you  con  secure  —  # 

genuine  R.  O.  P.  breed- 
mg  in  five  popular  U. 

S.  Approved  breeds 
new  low  prices.  ^TFWWT^y 
WRITE  TODAY 
“-for  valuable  book  of  1 
breeding  facts.  Sent  V 
free  without  obligation.'  • 

/'NE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS' 

BOX  E-5,  ^  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
“New  Wngtand’s  Great  R.  Q.  P.  farm” 


E  E 
CHICK 
BOOK 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 

-..rv,-,  T  baby  chicks 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp- 
.  „..?j?*re.  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
SYARTED  PULLETS,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  production. 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Brosd^brGasted  Bronze  Variety  during 
Spring  and  Summer. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
11- _ CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


ROUND  ROW  BROODER  HOUSES.  8i8  &  UP 
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ICKS 


New  Hampshires 
White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Crosses 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  available — reared  ynder  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds,  also 
crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000  various  ages,  day  old 
and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production,  full 
of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future  profits  for  you. 
BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to  place  your 


White  Rocks 


ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 


Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Ow^er 

BOX  R,  PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


98%  LIVABILITY  IS  GUARANTEED  FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 
(On  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Matings) 

D  ^7  JV  U  ^7  REDBIRD  fowls  and  chicks  have  been  bred,  hatched  and  reared  on  their  own 
^  300-acre  farm  for  thirty-five  years,  for  pedigree,  purity,  yitality,  vigor,  disease- 

resistance,  heavy  egg  production,  and  meat  quality;  and  for  dependable  endurance  under  production  at 
all  seasons,  under  any  and  all  climatic  conditions. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  Original  Foundation 
strain;  Non-broody;  persistent  layers.  Pullets  at 
50%  production  in  6  months,  24-oz.-to-doz.  eggs. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Original  strain;  220-260  egg 
records;  normal  body  weight  maintained  at  high 
production. 

SEXING:  Guaranteed  95%  Accurate. 

Write  today  for  Free 


NEW  HAWPSHI.RES.  Improved  by  REDBIRD  stan¬ 
dards;  meat  and  egg  strain;  fast  growing,  full 
bodied. 

WHITE  leghorns.  Large  type  for  big  eggs; 
pedigreed  and  trap-nested;  high  flock  averages. 
ROCK- RED  CROSS.  Our  own  Barred  hybrid  tot 
market  quality;  high  egg  production. 

Order  now,  to  make  sure  of  delivery. 
Folder  and  Price  List 


REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass- 


DOUGLASTON^SrRXREDS&CROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  hen  was  highest,  all 
breeds,  all  1943-44  Con¬ 
tests  —  342  Eggs,  376.05 
Pts.  Our  rigid  breeding 
means  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  you — larger  bod^ 
and  egg  size.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Straight- 
run  or  Seied  Chicks. 


FREE  CATALOG 


MANOR  FARM 


Rd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazingly  healthy  chicks 
that  are  proven  producers 
of  meat  and  eggs.  A  cross 
of  our  famous  R.  I.  Reds 
and  the  best  of  Barred 
Rock  males.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum  —  Straight- 
run  or  Se.ved. 


WHITI4tDCK 

Jc*,5cVs*15.00  100 

I 

I 


CHICKS 

TO  MAY  1st 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  At  ONE  PRICE. 

-  DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAHR 

MASS.  1 1 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
Equality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit -building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Barred  Bocks,  “Rainbow"  Beds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


CHIK-SAVER  ELECTRIC  BROODER 


World's  Biggest  Brooder  Val¬ 
ue!  Sets  up  in  15  minutes.  Si* 
24"  Feeders  FREE.  Send  $1.00 
and  pay  postman  balance  or 


write  today  for  folder. 


iTHE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO.  summit  st  .  Toledo,  o 


BARRED 
ROCKS 

WORLD^S 
OLDEST 
STRAIN 


n.o.p. , 

A  State 
Supervise  <1 

Here*s  high  pro* 
duction  In  America's 
best  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Writs  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


A  fine  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Kgg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Bocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  U.-U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


Stuck* s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  deliverj’.  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ekls. 

Large  Type  M’h.  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA . 18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


~^oF^mu7/-mmc.o.D 
nmarmoEiL  BLoomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckis. 
(Pullets  Guar.  g5°/i>)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  W’hlte  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

U.S.K.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds -  13.00  17.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

L.  E.  strawser,  box  r.  McAlisterville.  pa. 


Poultry  Pointers  and  Problems 


We  have  found  it  true  that  various 
breeds  of  chickens  withstand  changes 
in  weather  differently.  Last  year,  we 
had  200  Leghorns  in  one  laying  house, 
and  in  another  laying  house  we  kept 
around  that  many  White  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  We  have  decided 
the  Leghorn  breed  is  better  kept  inside 
all  Winter  long,  once  they  are  shut  in 
at  late  Fall,  or  when  more  severe 
weather  comes  along.  Turning  them 
from  warm  laying  houses  out  into 
sunny  Winter  weather  is  apt  to  give 
them  colds,  for  the  reason  they  will  stay 
out  later  In  the  afternoon  when  the  tern- 
perature  may  drop  rapidly.  At  least 
that  is  our  experience.  Also  when  they 
were  turned  out,  we  found  they  were 
apt  to  get-  excited  and  do  a  good  deal 
of  chasing  about.  Less  feed  was  thus 
consurned  and  the  nervous  temperament 
of  these  birds  did  not  improve. 

We  use  screen  doors  on  both  laying 
houses  in  Summer  and  Winter.  We 
hang  them  on  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  hold  them  in  place  with  a 
spring.  They  are  set  up  high  enough 
so  that  a  sliding  board  at  the  bottom 
will  let  the  chickens  in  and  out.  These 
screen  doors  are  a  big  help  because  in 
nice  weather  the  outside  doors  can  be 
opened  and  sunlight  can  flood  the  poul¬ 
try  house.  They  also  keep  animals  from 
entering  the  laying  houses. 

Our  White  Rock  and  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens  were  let  outside  into  a  fenced- 
in  enclosure  on  warm  days.  If  the 
weather  cooled  or  a  storm  came  up,  it 
was  always  a  simple  matter  to  drive 
them  in,  since  they  were  enclosed  in 
the  small  wire  pasture  and  also  did  not 
get  excited  easily.  These  hens  seemed 
much  sturdier,  and  the  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature  did  not  appear  to  affect  them 
much.  Their  pen  was  small  enough  so 
that  they  were  always  going  in  and  out 
to  eat  and  drink. 

There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said  for 
turning  chickens  out  when  weather  is 
nice:  It  helps  to  prevent  cannibalism. 
Constantly  keeping  them  in  rqeans  that 
they  absolutely  must  not  be  overcrowd¬ 
ed.  Cannibalism  is  more  apt  to  start 
under  these  circumstances,  and  when 
chickens  are  turned  out,  they  are  less 
apt  to  start  such  vicious  habits.  There 
are  many  arguments  against  overcrowd¬ 
ing  and  none  for  it. 

We  used  to  try  to  nurse  along  evi¬ 
dently  ailing  small  chicks  in  a  flock 
and  to  doctor  and  give  special  care  to 
the  older  ones  that  were  definitely  ill, 
but  over  the  years  it  has  seemed  to  us 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  do  so.  We  now 
follow  a  rather  different  procedure. 
Among  small  chicks,  the  definitely  sick 
and  ailing  are  killed  at  once  and 
burned.  Growing  chicks  which  are  crip¬ 
pled,  or  have  other  obvious  things 
wrong  with  them,  are  handled  the  same 
way.  We  have  found  that  such  chicks 
never  do  well;  they  are  always  shoved 
back  from  feeders  and  waterers;  they 
are  subjected  to  ruthless  savagery  from 
the  other  chickens,  and  they  are  almost 
sure  to  die  anyway  before  becoming  full 
grown.  Thus  your  time,  pity,  feed  and 
labor  are  all  wasted.  Among  laying 
hens  we  keep  constant  watch  of  them, 
and  the  hen  appearing  to  be  not  quite 
healthy,  off  her  feed  or  crippled  or 
otherwise  injured,  is  examined.  If  in 
fairly  good  shape,  she  is  sold  if  market¬ 
able.  If  not,  she  is  killed  and  burned. 
A  dead  fowl  may  start  cannibalism,  and 
of  course,  if  death  has  resulted  from 
disease,  it  will  spread  among  the  rest 
of  the  flock.  Cremation  is  more  success¬ 
ful  than  burying,  we  think.  Chickens 
dressed  for  home  use  sometimes  are  the 
unwitting  cause  of  disease  spread  also. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  you  have 
brought  broilers  for  eating  and  the  in¬ 
testines  are  thrown  outside.  They 
should  also  be  burned. 

Three  years  ago,  fowl  pox  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  flock  of  laying  hens  by 
some  turkey  buyers.  The  buyers  came 
with  crates  and  trucks  and  caught  and 
bought  our  turkeys.  In  about  six  weeks 
we  had  a  nice  mess  on  our  hands.  We 
later  learned  that  these  buyers  and 
their  equipment  had  been  at  two  farms 
that  day  where  chickens  had  fowl  pox. 
Accordingly,  our  whole  neighborhood 
got  fowl  pox  in  their  poultry  flocks.  Of 
course,  this  may  not  have  been  the 


cause,  but  there  had  been  no  trace  of  it, 
nor  any  in  this  vicinity  before.  Now 
we  must  vaccinate  each  year  for  it. 
Such  buyers  who  go  about  from  place 
to  place  often  spread  disease.  We  have 
therefore  marketed  our  own  poultry 
since,  doing  the  crating,  hauling  and 
trucking  ourselves.  Whether  disease 
was  carried  on  their  shoes  or  was  con¬ 
tacted  from  truck  tires  or  crates,  or 
perhaps  by  some  other  means,  we  still 
think  that  the  disease  was  transmitted 
that  way,  particularly  since  two  neigh¬ 
boring  flocks  came  down  with  it  at 
about  the  same  time  and  all  sold  to 
these  buyers. 

Last  Spring,  our  son  purchased  a  hun¬ 
dred  Triple  AAA  broilers  from  a  hatch¬ 
ery.  Despite  his  good  care,  careful 
feeding  and  all,  they  did  not  do  too  well. 
However,  he  marketed  them  in  the 
Fall,  and  we  kept  about  a  dozen  to  eat. 
Every  one  of  those  broilers  that  I 
dressed  except  one  had  had  a  growth 
in  the  intestines.  One  huge  growth  was 
attached  to  the  lungs  and  liver.  An¬ 
other  enfolded  the  heart  of  the  chicken 
and  others  were  in  various  spots.  In 
some  cases,  bone  deterioration  was  evi¬ 
dent  by  enlarged  leg  and  thigh  bones. 
Obviously,  something  was  wrong  with 
the  whole  flock  and  must  have  been 
from  birth,  although  we  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  it  until  some  were  dressed.  An 
odd  thing  was  that  the  chickens  were 
fat,  especially  about  the  joints  and  giz¬ 
zard.  Does  any  reader  have  an  ex¬ 
planation  to  offer  as  to  what  might 
have  been  wrong?  Our  son  made  only 
about  $10  above  costs.  He  lost  15  of  the 
chickens,  not  all  by  disease  at  the  start, 
as  several  were  killed  by  animals.  We 
now  worry  for  fear  that  these  broilers 
may  have  had  something  which  will  af¬ 
fect  our  laying  hens  kept  this  past  Win¬ 
ter.  However,  they  were  kept  serge- 
gated  from  the  hens. 

One  of  our  major  problems  in  poul¬ 
try  housing  has  been  the  problem  of 
hens  insisting  on  roosting  in  the  nests, 
and  on  them.  We  have  tried  various 
ways  to  stop  this.  We  visited  the  poul¬ 
try  house  at  roosting  time  and  placed 
truant  birds  on  the  roosts,  but  this 
proved  to  be  more  labor  than  it  was 
worth.  We  finally  tacked  gunnysacks  all 
along  the  tops  of  nests,  and  at  roosting 
time  dropped  the  gunnysacks  down. 
This  served  for  the  time  being,  but  it 
was  not  very  permanent,  and  the  sacks 
had  to  be  laid  back  over  the  nests  each 
morning.  We  are  now  using  a  hinged 
jump  board,  these  being  so  hinged  that 
they  are  folded  up  at  night,  thus  clos¬ 
ing  the  nests.  We  have  not,  however, 
solved  the  problem  of  keeping  the  hens 
frorn  roosting  on  the  nest  tops. 

Egg  breakage  and  dirty  eggs  are  the 
problem  of  every  poultryman.  Keeping 
nests  clean  helps  to  produce  clean  eggs, 
but  of  course  there  are  other  factors  to 
consider.  Often  there  are  not  enough 
nests  for  the  number  of  hens  kept,  and 
often  the  nests  are  not  large  and  roomy 
enough.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
heavier  breeds,  when  larger  nests  are 
needed.  Our  nests  which  have  been 
satisfactory  are  6  inches  deep  and  12 
inches  square,  and  we  do  not  keep  any 
of  the  very  heaviest  breeds. 

At  the  height  of  the  laying  season  eggs 
are  gathered  in  midmorning,  at  noon, 
midafternoon  and  early  evening.  We 
use  dropping  pits  under  the  roosts, 
which  are  Screened  in,  and  hens  thus 
do  not  track  as  much  filth  into  the  nests 
as  they  would  otherwise.  If  a  nest  be¬ 
comes  dirty  or  an  egg  is  broken,  the 
nesting  material  is  changed.  It  is  eas¬ 
ier  to  do  that  than  clean  the  eggs.  We 
clean  soiled  eggs  with  steel  wool,  and 
as  we  market  eggs  from  two  to  three 
times  a  week,  we  clean  them  each  day 
and  pack  them  into  egg  cases,  b.  p. 


Broiler  Costs 

What  are  the  average  percentage 
costs  for  the  different  items  involved  in 
broiler  production.  M.  s. 

While  costs  are  variable,  it  has  been 
shown  by  surveys  that  on  the  average 
the  percentage  costs  for  producing 
broilers  are:  cost  of  chicks,  23.9%;  feed, 
51.4%;  labor,  8.2%;  general  expenses, 
6.0%;  overhead  costs,  5.3%;  and  cost  of 
marketing,  5.2%. 


A  convenient  and  economical  poultry  roost  can  be  made  from  mesh  wire, 
laths,  2  inches  by  2  inches,  and  shingle  na.ils. 
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Even  when  these  Nutritional  Troubles 
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’The  egg  gives  the  chick  life  .  .  .  but, 
not  necessarily,  a  rugged  one.  Too  often, 
chicks,  when  hatched,  show  the  internal, 
first  symptoms  of  food  deficiencies.  De¬ 
ficiencies  that  may  kill  or  maim.  Defi¬ 
ciencies  ’’just  a  good  starter,”  perhaps, 
cannot  stop. 

So  Pratts  offer  you  a  DOUBLE-DUTY 
Starter.  It  gives  good  chicks  the  best 
send-off  yet.  It  gives  deficient  chicks  an¬ 
other  chance  .  .  .  not  just  to  live  .  .  . 
but  to  grow  into  strong,  heavy-laying 
chickens,  too.  These  examples  show  what 
it  can  do: 

Some  chicks  are  born  with  short  bones. 
First  symptom  of  hock  disease.  Poor  min¬ 
eral  diet  in  the  egg  is  the  cause.  First, 
Pratts  Starter  supplies  corrective  diet. 
Recaptures  strength  and  health.  Then, 


the  no  longer  ailing  chick  is  started  nest- 
ward  bound. 

Other  day  old  chicks  may  possess  so 
little  vitamin  G  or  A  that  early  Nutri¬ 
tional  Leg  Paralysis  or  low  livability 
troubles  threaten.  Quickly  Pratts  Chick 
Starter  floods  them  with  what’s  needed 
to  overcome  21  starvation  days  spent  in 
a  deficient  egg.  Stops  trouble  before  it 
can  develop.  Turns  many  a  cull  into  a 
profitable  layer. 

Pratts  Chick  Starter  contains  nothing 
but  the  most  wholesome  baby  foods  for 
infant  chicks.  Quickly  digestible.  Power¬ 
fully  nutritious.  This  spring,  feed  Pratts 
Chick  Starter.  Next  Fall,  when  you  house 
more  good  pullets  than  you  expected, 
you’ll  know  it  paid.  See  your  dealer.  De¬ 
mand  Pratts  Chick  Starter. 


WE  LL  FEED  YOUR  CHICKS 
THE  FIRST  WEEK... 


Pratts  Chirk 


THE  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

HAMMOND,  IND.  BUFFALO,  N.Y.  GUELPH,  ONT. 


Yes  .  .  .  we’ll  make  you  this  sensational 
offer. 

To  get  you  to  use  Pratts  DOUBLE-DUTY 
Starter  .  .  .  the  Starter  that  will  help  you 
raise  the  most  good  chicks  .  .  .  we’ll  give 
you  enough  to  feed  your  chicks  the  FIRST 
week  free!  The  only  condition  is  that 
you  must  buy  enough  more,  at  the  same 
time,  to  feed  them  Pratts  Chick  Starter 
six  weeks  in  all. 

Send  coupon  for  full  details. 


FREE  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  Dept.  IC-67 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

Please  send  full  details  of  your  FREE  OFFER, 

and  name  and  address  of  nearest  Pratt  Dealer, 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE . 
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Purina  Startena  must  have  the  stuff  in  it,  or 
Poultrymen  wouldn^t  speak  so  highly  of  it 

To  earn  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  farmer  a  man 
actually  has  to  do  a  good  farming  job,  year  after  year. 
He  doesn't  build  such  a  reputation  by  growing  a  good 
field  of  corn  occasionally,  or  by  talking  about  his 
farming  ability. 

In  the  same  way,  the  fine  reputatioii  which  Purina 
Chick  Startena  has  built  up,  has  not  been  earned  by 
doing  an  occasional  good  job —or  by  what  we  have 
said  about  it.  Startena  could  not  have  earned  its  pres¬ 
ent  reputation  except  in  one  way— by  “work  well 
done”  year  after  year,  on  farm  after  farm. 

Let  that  fact  guide  you  in  choosing  your  1945  start¬ 
ing  feed.  Purina  Startena  must  have  the  stuff  in  it  to 
give  you  the  kind  of  results  you  want  from  a  starting 
feed— good  livability,  fast  growth,  good  pigmenta¬ 
tion— or  you  wouldn’t  find  so  many  poultry  raisers 
speaking  so  highly  of  it. 

And  remember  that  Purina  Startena  comes  always 
in  Checkerboard  bags.  If  it  isn’t  Purina,  it  isn’t 
Startena. 

At  the  Store 
with  the 

Checkerboard  Sign 


Ask  for  it  by  Name 


PUPINA 

.chick 

Fartema 


1?  U  17  17  f  TO  POULTRY^ 
r  K  Hi  JLj  •  RAISERS  ONLY 

Big,  New  Valuable  Poultry  Brochure  .  .  .  "HOW 
TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PROFITS  B\"EBY  MONTH 
OP  THE  YEAR."  Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of 
Your  Chicks  Live.  Why  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  Are 
MORE  PROFITABLE,  and  many  other  valuable 
money-making  poultry  raising  secrets.  Sent  FREE 
with  chick  catalog  and  equipment  folder.  Write. 
All  popular  varieties  Steelman  Chicks.  HYBRIDS, 
PURE  BREEDS,  SEXED.  Bloodtested.  Many 
300  egg  bloodlines.  Finest  Breeding. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  I04-3B  LANSDALE,  PEMNA. 


All  Farm  Guns  Need 

HOPPE’S  No  9 

Shoot  the  pests  that  menace  your  farm 
and  stock  but  don’t  neglect  the  pests 
that  menace  your  gun.  Use  Hoppe’s 
No  9  to  remove  all  primer, 
powder,  lead,  or  metal  fouling 
and  to  protect  your  gun  from 
rust.  Gun  dealers  sell  Hoppe’s 
No  9  or  send  us  10c  for  a  sam¬ 
ple.  Helpful  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE  upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phil«.  33,  Pa, 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  j 
with  I 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  * 

The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP  " 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
•  Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  •—  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


MHI 

II ’Q  NEW  ^ 

JVIUI 

JL  0  HAMPSHIRES^ 

Product  of  21  year*  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can't  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  Improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMMHIRFS  Pamily-bred  for  livability, 

ITLTT  nHinrOnmCO  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Alson  Van  Wagner,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


Get  Chicks  Off  to  Good  Start 

Early  chicks  are  usually  the  most 
profitable,  either  for  market  or  layers, 
because  the  price  for  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers  usually  keeps  up  until  the  surplus 
floods  the  market.  Then,  again,  the 
early  chick  always  seems  to  do  better. 

Start  them  in  a  comfortable  house 
and  allow  them  to  run  out  of  doors  just 
as  soon  as  weather  permits.  Brooder 
houses  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  several  pounds  of  cure.  Houses 
should  also  be  absolutely  dry  and  kept 
so.  Start  the  stoves  two  or  three  days 
before  the  chicks  arrive.  By  doing  this, 
one  has  a  chance  to  see  if  it  works  cor¬ 
rectly.  Coal,  oil  or  electric  .may  be 
used,  each  has  its  good  qualities,  but 
should  be  checked  for  its  dependability. 

The  temperature  should  be  about  95 
deg.  F.  at  the  edge  of  the  hover  the  first 
few  days.  It  is  gradually  lowered.  A 
thermometer  is  not  necessary  if  one  is 
at  all  familiar  with  the  care  of  chicks. 
They  will  be  your  best  guide.  If  warm 
and  contented,  they  will  be  active, 
scratching,  dusting  or  eating.  If  cold, 
they  will  bunch  up.  Caution  should  be 
taken  against  bunching,  as  baby  chick¬ 
ens  smother  quickly.  Thisi  is  more  apt 
to  occur  at  night  when  left  to  their  own 
resources. 

Corrugated  cardboard  about  12  inches 
high  makes  the  best  guard  or  rings  to 
place  around  the  hovers.  This  allows 
the  chicks  to  come  near  the  heat.  It  also 
eliminates  all  floor  drafts.  Narrow  wire 
covered  with  papers  or  bags  can  be  used. 
If  paper  is  used,  the  chicks  will  start  to 
pick  it  in  a  few  days,  and  while  it  can 
be  replaced,  there  is  some  danger  of 
fire  from  the  bits  of  paper  that  get 
pushed  in  around  the  source  of  heat. 
This  is  especially  true  when  using  an 
oil  breeder.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  clean  out 
from  under  each  oil  stove  every  night 
at  the  last  feeding.  This  cuts  down  the 
fire  hazard  to  a  great  extent.  Place  the 
guards  near  enough  the  hovers  so  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  chicks  chilling.  In 
a  week’s  time  they  can  be  allowed  more 
floor  space.  By  this  time  they  will 
know  where  to  go  for  heat  when  they 
want  it. 

Shavings  make  a  very  satisfactory  lit¬ 
ter.  If  it  is  cold,  have  it  thick.  Cover 
it  with  newspapers  for  the  first  few 
days.  This  keeps  the  chicks  from  eat¬ 
ing  the  litter  and  teaches  them  to  eat 
just  their  feed.  It  also  keeps  the  litter 
clean  longer.  Egg  flats  make  very  good 
receptacles  for  the  feed.  Place  several 
around  the  hover  and  put  a  handful  of 
grit  on  each  one,  with  the  feed.  Have 
enouh  drinking  fountains  so  they  can 
find  them  easily.  Place  a  square  board, 
one  inch  thick  and  large  enough  to 
hold  the  fountain  safely,  under  each. 
Push  the  litter  one  side  so  the  board 
sits  level.  Put  the  papers  over  the 
board  and  stand  the  fountain  on  it. 
This  method  elevates  the  fountains  just 
enough  so  the  chicks  do  not  run  through 
them  so  much.  Never  use  a  deep  dish 
for  water.  The  chill  should  be  taken 
off  the  water  for  the  first  few  days.  In 
a  week’s  time,  all  the  papers  and  egg 
flats  should  be  removed  and  burned.  Re¬ 
place  them  with  little  feed  hoppers.  It 
is  very  important  to  provide  ample  feed 
space.  It  is  never  advisable  to  place  as 
many  chicks  under  the  hover  as  manu¬ 
facturers  recommend.  It  is  true  they 
will  take  care  of  so  many  day-old  chick¬ 
ens,  but  chickens  do  not  stay  day-old, 
so  often  one  finds  they  have  more 
chicks  than  space.  I  have  found  smaller 
numbers  prove  far  more  successful. 
Allow  more  room  as  the  chickens  grow 
and  block  off  all  corners.  Corrugated 
rings  can  be  used  fo£  this  purpose.  Be 
ever  watchful  to  guard  against  any 
mishaps,  and  the  more  time  you  spend 
with  your  chickens,  the  better  feuccess 
you  will  have.  m.  a.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 


Report  From  a  Farm  Girl 

I  couldn’t  let  another  day  go  past 
without  telling  you  how  much  my  fam¬ 
ily  and  I  enjoy  your  paper.  My  father 
and  I  read  your  articles  on  poultry  and 
enjoy  them  immensely. 

Our  pullets  are  all  laying  well.  We 
did  have  five  roosters,  but  killed  them 
all  off  except  one,  who  is  a  pet.  His 
name  is  Alexander. 

These  pullets  are  now  about  six  and 
a  half  months  old,  and  they  started 
laying  at  around  four  and  a  half 
months.  They  are  New  Hampshires. 
The  cover  picture  on  the  February  3 
issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  reminds 
me  very  much  of  ours.  Last  Saturday 
and  yesterday,  our  pullets  laid  100  per 
cent.  I  think  that  is  pretty  good,  con¬ 
sidering  especially  the  zero  weather  we 
have  been  having.  Sometimes  it  has 
this  winter. 

We  use  both  scratch  and  laying  mash, 
grit  and  table  scraps,  with  plenty  of 
water  at  their  disposal. 

Perhaps  I’d  better  tell  you  in  what 
section  of  New  York  State  I  live.  It  is 
about  the  Central-eastern  part,  near  the 
Vermont  boundary.  It  is  a  general  farm¬ 
ing  community  and  has  pretty  good  land 
in  some  parts. 

Oh,  and  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you. 
My  mother  and  I  enjoy  reading  your 
articles  on  flowers  and  vegetables,  too. 
I  read  your  apple  orchard  article  avidly, 
as  I  have  one  lone  pet  apple  tree  of  my 
own.  It  is  a  Red  Delicious,  not  very 
large  yet,  but  it  is  fun  to  watch  it  grow. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y.  f.  a.  d. 


"I’m  lively— I’ll  thrive  and  I’ll  grow. 
And  when  oB  to  market  I  go. 

I’ll  be  plump.  I’ll  be  round. 

I’ll  bring  so  much  a  pound 

That  you’ll  have  big  proBts,  I  know!’* 


•  Kerr  Chicks  eat  no  more  than 
ordinary  chicks,  BUT  mature  more 
quickly  into  tender,  meaty  broilers 
and  roasters — go  to  market  sooner! 


120,000  breeders  are  blood-tested 
annually  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by 
slow  tube  agglutination  method. 
240-acre  breeding  farm.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  37  years* 
fair  dealings. 

Special  discount  for 
advance  orders.  Write 
for  price  list  and  free 
Poultry  Raisers’  Guide* 

N.  Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
I  Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
I  Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Belle- 
;.ville,  Dunmore  (Dept.  19). 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  A 


Kerr  Chickeries 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock  breeding  has  developed  Leghorns 
that  lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big,  uniform 
eggs,  both  poin,ts  that  add  to  your  profits. 
As  one  proof  we  offer  our 

1944  OFFICIAL  CONTEST  RECORDS 

"At  Western  New  Yprk:  High  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Hen  all  U.  S.  contests,  342  eggs; 
371.85  points.  Fourth  High  Pen  all  breeds 
3546  eggs;  3808.35  points.  Georgia;  First 
and  Second  High  Pens  all  breeds.  Storrs: 
First  and  Second  High  Leghorn  pens,  3487 
eggs;  3580.50  points,  and  3474  eggs;  3539.25 
points. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  1945  CATALOG 

It  proves  that  every  Leghorn  chick  we 
sell  is  directly  related  to  the  contest  birds 
mentioned  above.  Write  for  it  now.  See 
why  Babcock  customers  profit  with  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns. 

A  FEW  CHICKS  AVAILABLE  IN  MAY 
Babcock  chicks  sell  fast.  That’s  why 
we’re  sold  out  except  for  a  few  dates  in 
May.  Send  your  order  now  with  2c  per 
chick  to  book  it.  We  will  immediately 
advise  shipping  date  or  return  money. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


OWN  [HICKS fromBREEDINCihat 

has  made  us 


C  ,  ,  ,  RE£aRD5 

bchweglers 

“THOR-O-BREDS”  pay  bigger  PROFITS 

Tiiink  of  owning  chicks  directly  descended  from 
World's  Record  stock.  You  don't  gamble  with  breeding 
like  this,  because  Schwegler's  "Thop-O-Bred”  chicks 
h.ive  the  bred-in  ability  to  make  good.  All  flocks  are 
headed  by  males  directly  descended  from  200  to  324  egg 
record  ^^pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  females  are 
2  to  S'  years  old — Insures  you  stronger  chicks  with 
greater  livability.  Decide  now  to  raise  breeding  like 
this — costs  no  more,  but  pays  so  much  better. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  &  FREE  CATALOG 
Breeding  like  this  sc  s  fast,  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  Illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World's  Records  and  pays  better 
profits.  Catalog  explains  fully.  Get  It  today  and  then 
act— -you  will  seg  jjgwgood  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
_r*9 VsTlM  Northampton 

Buffalo  8,  New  York 

SPADERS  -QUALITY  CHICKS 

HMches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex  “  ‘ 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100 

AA  Large  English  Wh.  Legh.. $11.00 
A.  Large  Eng.  S.-  C.  Leghorns..  10.00 

Barred  &  Wilte  Rocks .  12.00  ,/.oo  ,o.e 

I'  ree  Range  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100%  live  deliver; 
Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  FRBaj  cataloi 
J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

R  ■  -  McALISTERVILLE.  PENN/ 

BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

Vyhite  and  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas. .. .$12.95— If 

N.  II.  Beds;  White  and  Barred  Rocks . $11.95 — 1( 

Cornish  Leghorn  Uybred . $14.00 _ 11 

Mixed,  above  Breeds,  $9.95.  All  Breeders  Blood-Testei 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postagi 
EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  P/ 


Pits.  Ckls. 
100  100 
$22.00  $3.5C 
20.00  3.0( 

17.00  I3.0{ 


Golden  Rose  of  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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REDUCED  PRICES  ON 

WENEsI&^pCHICKS 

&  PULLETS  U.  S. 

Mail  postcard  now  for  (1)  WENE’S  SERV¬ 
ICE  and  POSTWAR  PROFITS  PLAN 
(2)  WENE’S  NEW  ECONOMY  PLAN 
,(3)  Full  details  WENE’S  1945  Super  X 
RO  J*.  Sired  Chicks,  covered  by 

ELMER  H.  WENE 

tkEE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Any  losses  1st  14  days  replaced  without  charge. 

"BIG  3"  OFFBB 


Big  savings  early  orders,  besides.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreds. 
4  priced-to-sell  matings.  PROMPT  SERVICE.  Big  COlM 

catalog  free.  •> 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  e.3  ,  VINfUND.  N.  t. 


NEW  YORK  U.S.R.O.P. 

AND 

N.Y.U.S.  CERTIFIED 

Large  Laying  Leghorns.  This 
Year  have  only  the  best.  Write 
to  us  before  you  buy. 


Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  5,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


_ (imwriTii.'i 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  ’  Ckls. 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $18.00  $  3.00 

Br  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds _  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  AAA .  14.00  20.00  14.00 

Rock — Red  Cross  AAA .  14.00  18.00  14.00 

H.  Mixed  $10 — 100.  H.  Broiler  Chicks,  no  Sex.  Guar. 
$9.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Our  AAA 
Chicks  are  from  N.  H.  and  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pul- 
lorum  clean  Breeders  and  are  practically  Non-Broody. 
Lays  well.  Feathers  and  grows  fast  with  good  Liva¬ 
bility.  95%  Guarantee  on  Sexed  Pullets.  98%  Liva¬ 
bility  on  AAA  Chicks  for  first  two  weeks. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


TRUTT’S  B 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 

35  years’  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years. 

MINORGA-LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  _ _ 

birds.  Just  the  right  cross  for  egg  farmers. 
97%  sex  gua^ntee.  Also  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth 
for  eawellent  meat.  Postcard  brings  35th  An¬ 
nual  Catalog.  Special  offers. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  WIich. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Hv#  Dellve™ 
^ 1945  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  lOO 

"bite  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  (  4.00 

Special  A  Grade  tVh.  Leghorns  11.50  20.50  4  00 

Black  Mlnorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks....  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  . 16.00  20.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  (6.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed,  $12.50-100;  Mixed,  no  sex 
guar.,  $10.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister  &  Son,  Owner* 
BOX  49,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


JUNIATA  ^ 
^  LEGHORNS 

«  COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100 

Our  30th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS, 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,-  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


1U«%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  .Str.  Hun  1‘lts.  Ckls. 

Special  Mated  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg... $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

L'tlllty  Mated  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg...  9.'50  19.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box  &  Rox-Red  Cr.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds,  Special.  .17.00  25.00  14.00 

H.  Mix  St.  Run,  $11;  Ckls.,  $11  per  100.  All  breeders 
Blood  Tested.  Sexed  Pits.  95%  accurate.  Order  from 
ad  or  write  for  free  catalog,  with  actual  photo  of  our 
Poultry  Farm.  McAllsterville  Hatchery,  Edgar  C. 
Leister,  Owner,  Box  fl,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  T.vpe  S.  C.  Str.  Pits  Ckls 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $20.00  $4.M 

Barred  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  11.  Reds  and  Wh.  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Wo  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 

CAIN  CHICm 

Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain’s  snappy  chicks. 

Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  B,  1.  Reds, 

Red-Rock  and  Hock-Red  Crosses. 

Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 

Write  for  folder,  prices. 

GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

—  - 


FINECHKKTfoi’LES 


ON  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  ...  Pedigree- 

Sired  oy  males  from  200-300  Official  Egg  Reo 
ord  R,O.P.  Hens.SU.S.  Approved.  Pulloruxa 
Tested.  Your  favorite  purebred  from  famous 
laying  strains.  Sexed,  if  desired.  Hybrids, 
Prompt  service.  CATALOG  FREE! 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  HI.  Hokonls,  iH 


Raising  Broilers 

I  would  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
building  or  buildings  are  necessary  to 
produce  150  broilers  each  week.  Would 
you  also  advise  the  inethod  you  feel  is 
best,  that  is,  battery  or  floor  plan? 

New  Jersey.  c.  a.  k. 

Chicks  can  be  carried  for  the  first 
two  weeks  in  starting  batteries,  but 
should  be  brooded  on  the  floor  there¬ 
after  to  broiler  age.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  successful  battery  plans 
for  broiler  production,  but  the  best 
broilers  I  have  seen  have  been  floor 
reared.  On  a  floor  basis,  it  would  be 
better  to  start  about  300  chicks  every 
other  week.  This  would  be  an  eco¬ 
nomical  unit  for  a  brooder  stove.  On 
such  a  basis  a  house  20  by  114,  plus  a 
feed  room,  would  be  a  very  satisfactory 
layout.  Use  two  pens  12  by  20  for 
brooding  for  the  first  two  weeks;  then 
you  would  need  five  pens  at  least  18  by 
20  to  care  for  these  chicks  for  the  next 
10  weeks,  hoping  to  clean  out  all  birds 
at  T2  weeks  of  age.  If  some  had  to  be 
kept  longer,  you  would  need  an  extra 
pen,  if  possible. 

A  feed  room  could  be  located  between 
the  starting  and  growing  rooms.  It 
should  be  located  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  from  which  to  handle  feed  and  so 
that  you  can  take  care  of  the  young 
chicks  without  going  into  the  pens  of 
older  birds.  In  order  to  save  labor, 
the  building  should  be  constructed  so 
that  the  chicks  can  be  driven  from  one 
pen  to  another,  without  the  need  to 
catch  and  handle  all  birds.  Also,  the 
chicks  will  have  to  be  provided  with 
heat  for  at  least  six-eight  weeks,  and 
in  severe  weather  possibly  longer.  Thus 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  heat  for 
most  of  the  pens. 

I  recommend  that  you  brood  larger 
units  every  other  week  rather  than 
start  smaller  lots  and  later  double-up 
units.  Chicks  of  even  a  week’s  differ¬ 
ence  in  age  will  not  do  as  well  when 
mixed.  Batteries  can,  of  course,  be 
used.  You  will  need  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  floor  space  for  each  bird;  First  week, 
12  square  inches  per  chick;  2  to  5 
weeks,  20  to  25  sq.  in.  per  chick;  5  to  7 
weeks,  40  sq.  in.  per  chick;  7  to  9  weeks, 
45  sq,  in.  pqp  chick;  9  to  10  weeks,  50  sq. 
in.  per  chick,  and  10  to  12  weeks,  65 
sq.  in.  per  chick. 

This  space  allotment  is  probably  more 
than  is  usually  recommended  by  the 
battery  manufacturers.  However,  if  you 
want  to  grow  good  broilers  by  the  bat¬ 
tery  method,  adequate  space  must  be 
provided.  In  either  case,  150  broilers 
per  week  is  a  sizable  enterprise.  This 
means  starting  about  8000  chicks  yearly. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  you  can  secure 
anything  now  in  the  battery  line  except 
starting  batteries.  It  is  also  doubtful 
if  you  can  construct  the  house  for  floor 
brooding  for  under  $1000,  so  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  to  your  county  war 
board  and  check  up  on  this,  because  you 
will  need  sooie  critical  material  for 
wiring.  This  will  require  a  priority. 

T.  B.  C. 


Light  and  Sunshine 

In  the  January  20,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  B.  P.  wrote  about  placing  feed 
hoppers  and  nest  boxes  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions;  and  also  asked  for  the  opinion  of 
other  readers. 

My  experience  proves  that  hens  do 
consume  more  feed  when  feeders  are 
placed  north  and  south  in  the  lightest 
part  of  the  pens.  Feeders  should  be 
placed  far  enough  from  the  walls  so  the 
hens  can  go  all  the  way  around  them 
them  conveniently.  A  hopper  near  the 
roost  often  proves  valuable,  too,  for  the 
shy  hen  that  otherwise  would  not  get 
enough  to  eat. 

I  have  friendly  arguments  with  poul¬ 
trymen  over  feed  space.  Some  feel  it 
isn’t  necessary  to  provide  space  for  all 
the  hens  to  eat  at  one  time.  They  tell 
me  no  more  food  is  consumed.  Yet  in 
some  of  these  houses  they  are  feeding 
pellets  and  wet  mash  to  induce  the  hens 
to  eat  more,  which  is  a  logical  idea  for 
a  better  production.  But  I  often  note 
several  of  their  hens  are  without  feed 
space.  So  I  still  maintain  there  should 
be  space  for  every  hen  if  she  wants  to 
use  it,  and  they  do  want  to  use  it  when 
their  chosen  feed  is  used. 

Waterers  should  be  in  a  handy  place 
so  the  hen  doesn’t  have  to  go  out  of  her 
way  to  find  it.  Plenty  of  fresh  water, 
with  the  chill  taken  off  at  this  time  of 
year,  pays  dividends.  Light  and  sufi- 
shine  are  also  very  essential  in  any  hen¬ 
house,  especially  during  the  Winter,  so 
I  do  not  approve  B.  P.’s  idea  of  making 
the  henhouse  dark  to  cure  egg  eating 
and  cannibalism.  It  is  easier  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  these  vices  than  to  cure 
them  after  they  once  start.  Cannibal¬ 
ism  may  start  just  by  accident.  Per¬ 
haps  the.  hens  are  not  getting  just  what 
they  need  in  their  feed,  or  it  may  be 
from  prolapse.  A  close  watch  over  the 
pens  helps  very  much.  If  a  hen  gets 
injured,  remove  her  at  once.  Never 
crowd  the  pens;  that  spells  trouble  every 
time.  Pick  out  specks  placed  on  the 
hens  also  help.  This  should  be  done 
when  the  pullets  are  taken  from  the 
range  to  the  laying  house,  but  they 
could  be  put  on  any  time.  m.  s. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75, 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  rAAEJ*..* 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  • 

list  and  Folder.  Le'^ho^^^sf 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersviile,  Pa. 


•  • 

tea 

fan-a-minFlancliict 


That  means  it’s  a  good  chick, 
will  get  good  feed  and  care,  and 
Pan-a-min. 

Pan-a-min  is  the  Aey  in  this 
Plan.  It  supplies  tonics  that  stim¬ 
ulate  appetite  and  promote  better 
use  of  feed.  It  supplies  minerals 
that  are  essential  for  body  de¬ 
velopment,  and  there’s  usually  a 
mineral  deficiency  in  grain. 

We  believe  big,  fully  matured 
pullets  are  the  only  kind  that  will 
produce  efficiently,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  Pan-a-min  Plan  will  help 
you  produce  that  type  of  pullet. 
See  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. ' 


DnH^&ClarkJnc. 

ASHLAND.  OHIO 


NEW  MAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 
ROCK  -  RED 

AMO 

RED-ROCK  CROSSES 


They  re  BRED  under  a  long-time  program  from  out¬ 
standing  matings— BRED  to  be  profit-makers.  That 
means  large  eggs  almost  from  the  start,  highest 
commercial  quality,  with  flock  averages  of  over  200 
eggs  each!  Healthy,  lively  chicks  that  develop 
quickly.  Excellent  livability  and  feathering. 
Breeders  are  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Hatches  year  round.  Orders  yours  now. 


WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 

Box  R,  Middletown,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Every  Wayne  White  Leghorn 
Chick  is  U.  S.  Certified  and 
sired  by  a  pedigreed  mala  whose 
dam  has  an  official  R.  O.  P.  egg 
record  of  235  or  more  24-oz.  eggs. 

Over  23  years  of  successful  breed¬ 
ing  for  better  livability,  more 
eggs  and  body  weight.  Why  not 
order  your  Leghorn  Chicks  from  a  Certified  Ohio  U 
1  ullorum  Controlled  Hatchery,  your  safeguard  to  q 
Ity.  Breeding  certificate  FREE  with  every  order 
Supreme  Mating  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  16-page  catalog  that  tells  all  about 
program  of  breeding,  description  of  matings  and  pri 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm.  Box  108,  Wooster,  ( 


BROOKSIDE 

E  G  H  O  R  N  S 

BROOKSlll£  2  to  6  year  old  breeders.  Mated 

||K^ - TTniBK  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Also 

N.  Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks, 
Bed-rock  Cross.  Day-old  Chicks. 
Four  week  old  Pullets. 

_ _  _  Send  tor  PrUe  List. 


IBROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergaanttvillo,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 

25,000  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Baby  Beef  Poults  from  blood 
tested  stock  for  June  and  July. 

$73.00  Per  lOO 

Less  than  lOO  $1.00  each 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASS. 


*17  I?  lES  KT  T  I  <3  DN* 

TURKEY  RAISERS 

February  and  March  Poults  available. 
Raise  Early  Poults  this  year  and  cash  in 
on  the  fall  market.  Write  or  wire, 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Me  DonaSd  Farm 

SOLD  OUT  OF  POULTS 
FOR  1945  SEASON 

Port  Jefferson  Station 

Long  Island,  IM.  Y. 

MEMBER  NAT’L  TURKEY  FEDERATION 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poult. 

Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wirs 

Request! 

wvngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms.  Box  II.  Zeeland.  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS 


Hollands— Bourbon 
Reds.  Available  NOW!  For  immediate  or  future  delivery 

r  °L  Grower. 

Guide  and  Handbook.  Write  Today! 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zealand,  Michigan 

Most  breeds  available 

Ducklings.  10-lb.  Ducks  in  19 
weeks,  available  beginning  March  19 

TULIP  TURKEY  RANCH.  P.  0.  Morri*  Plains,  N.  J. 

Hamilton  &  Lyons  Pure  Broad  Breasted  i"!,? 

O-J  April,  May  and  June. 

Ridgewood  Farms  Turkey  Hatchery,  Paramus,  N.  J. 

PURE  BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS.  March  April 

Breeders.  Our  own  Flocks  (Catalog)” 
GRISMORE  TURKEY  FARMS.  CORYDON,  |(1WA 

TURKEYS  Breasted  Bronze,  Tl-hite  Hol- 

Fshen=h.rf!*T  J*"**®^  Breeders,  Poults.  Circular.  Write 
Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Paradise,  Penna. 

Pa'"  Breeders  for  sale. 
ELSIE  HALLOCK,  WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  CONN. 

_  .  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

W-SOf  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty, 
'’“"‘'red,  parcel  post  prepaid, 
weekly.  Circular  free. 

l/iMpi°^«r.  "'EED,  glenwood  farm. 

VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 

Pure- 

Duckllngs  soon.  JAC-LEW  FARM,  Croton  Dam  Read* 
_ _ OSSINING,  NEW  YORK. _  ’ 

Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Dncklinos 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Penna. 

Ducklings:  White  Runners,  Mammoth  Pekins.  Turkey 
Poults.  Clr.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Rl,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  New  York 

Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 

Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  lowai 

Shaders  Leghorn  Chicks 

Large  English  Type.  Postpaid.  100%  Live.  Del  Gtd 
Mated  with  males  from  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls 
Pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  hens  109  100  109 

AAA  White  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $22.00  $3.00 

.A.  A  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds _  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Mixed  (80%  heavies  gtd.)  10.00  14.00  10.00 

Pullets  Gtd.  95%.  Catalog  of  Farm  and  Stock  Free. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  Muscovy  Drakes 


Get  the  facts  about  quality  ohickg  from  one  of  the 
original  sources  of  the  breed.  Alio  Barred  Croie 
chicks.  Write  for  Prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

HAYES  FARM,  BOX  R,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


BPmcmMm  chicks 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Hnsexed  Pits.  CkH. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  100  100  100 

I.,arge  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Rock-Bed  C's  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  $10—100.  P,  P.  Prepaid.  Free  Catalog. 
Baumgardner’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

Sex-Link  Cross  chicks  our  specialty.  Order  your  re¬ 
quirements  now.  Vermont  D.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Price  list.  Elmshade  Poultry  Farm,  Whiting,  Vermont 
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do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night— at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costa  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard, 
pads  or  springs.  For  men.  women,  and  children. ; 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Bookon  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Coigrespondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  222-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


More  than  STOPS 
Nutritional  SCOURS 


Help  your  calves  get  started 
right  with  ANADEX  Kaf-Kaps. 

Wisconsin  research  shows  most 
calf  troubles  from  scours  are  due  , 
a  lack  of  vitamin  A  and  Niacin.  The  . 
same  formula  that  protected  calves  in  the 
experiment  station  research  by  preventing  and 
curing  nutritional  scours  is  used  in  ANADEX 
Kaf-Kaps.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  Requires  about  25 
Kaps  per  calf.  Economical — prices  prepaid:  Box 
25 — SI. 00;  Box  100 — $3.25.  Money  back  ^ar> 
antee.  If  not  sold  where  you  trade,  write  direct. 

NUTRITION  PRODUCTS  CO..  Aurora.  Illinois 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties,  heel  driving  Instinct.  Shepherds,  Shepherds 
and  police  crossed.  Females.  $7;  Males,  $11.  Two 
male  BEAGLES,  seven  months  old. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

WATCHDOGS,  COWDOGS,  COMPANIONS 

Burebred  German  Shepherd  Pups  from  excellent  watch¬ 
dog  parents.  Gray  or  black,  six  weeks  old.  Males, 
$35;  females,  $25.  Genuine  English  Shepherd  or  Bor¬ 
der  Collie  Pups  from  real  stock  heelers;  black,  four 
months  old;  males,  $20;  females,  $15. 

FAYRE  FARM  SWANTON,  VERMONT 


PED.  SPRllVGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

—  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS  — 

NOXON  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


English  Shepherd  Pups 

from  heel  driving  parents.  Males,  $10.00. 
CLARENCE  VARIAN,  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Wanted  to  Buy— ALL  BREEDS  OF  DOGS,  pedigreed 
and  non-pedigreed.  State  price,  sex  and  type  in  first 

letter.  HENRY  TREFFLICH,  215  FULTON  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 


SHEPHERD  COLLIE  PUPS 

Two  to  eight  months.  Purebred  C.  Spaniels,  crossbred 
Spaniels,  Beagle,  JIatrons  let  out  on  Puppy  Plan. 

—  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK  — 


■W^TTREBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
.K.  Non-Reglsiered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Female  Great  Pyrenees 

PHILIP  LYNK,  LIVINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


Chesapeake  Bay  RETRIEVER  PUPS,  purebred,  unreg¬ 
istered,  for  sale  or  trade  on  incubator,  chicks,  goslings, 

etc.  OAK  FARM,  SUDLEY,  MARYLAND 


□  PUGPUPPIES  □ 

KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO.  MAINE 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  cl^7pr."" 
Reg.  CoUies-Setters-Beagles  #i*rms?  Hastinll^°°N.^Y! 

BOXER— OUTSTANDING  PUPPIES  $100.00  UP. 
KEEGAN  KENNELS  SACO,  MAINE 

Cocker  Spaniels;  Champion  sired,  and  others.  Guar.  $30 
to  $50.  MINAKUCHI  KENNELS,  Glover,  Vermont 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  from  good  heel  driver^, 
Male  6,  female  4.  Alton  Pierson,  R.F.D.I,  Perry,  N.Y. 


For  sale,  Newfoundland,  black  with  wh.  toes,  4  mos.  old, 
$20.  No  papers.  A.  Roy  Landis,  Mohnton,  Pa.  R.  D.  2. 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE  RAMS  for  sale.  Your  choice  of  three. 
Growthy,  good  fleeces.  Low  price  quick  sale. 

WINDSOME  FARM,  LITCHFIELD.  CONNECTICUT 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

75  BRED  REG.  TENNESSEE  WALKING  MARES 

of  grand  champion  blood  lines,  some  with  colts  by 
their  side  and  rebred  to  our  triple  registered  Palomino 
Tennessee  Walking  stallions;  Palominos,  chestnuts, 
sorrels,  seal  browns  and  blood  bays,  some  with  light 
manes  and  tails,  with  white  stocking  legs  and  blaze  faces. 
Many  of  these  mares  are  bred  to  our  different  triple 
reg.  Palomino  Tennessee  Walking  stallions  and  should 
throw  a  large  percentage  of  Palomino  Tennessee  Walk¬ 
ing  colts.  Other  mares  bred  to  reg.  Tennessee  Walk¬ 
ing  stallions  of  grand  champion  blood  lines.  A  few 
roans  and  jet  blacks.  We  collected  the  urine  from 
these  pregnant  mares  all  winter  for  medical  purposes 
and  must  make  room  for  mares  dropping  colts. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


Beautiful  pair  Bays, 
pair  of  red  roans,  pair 
sorrels,  all  well  broke,  and  matched  to  suit.  Write — 
Bolton  Farms,  Schoeneck,  Lancaster  County,  Penna. 


Registered  PERCHERON  MARES,  2,  3,  11  yrs.  old.  In 
foal.  Beg.  Belgian  Stud  Mares,  1,  5  yrs.  old.  In  foal. 

AUGUST  NEILIT2,  PINE  CITY,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  I 

RABBITS 


BUNNIES  wanted  to  buy  for  delivery  two  weeks  before 
Easter.  State  price  and  quantity  In  first  letter. 

HENRY  TREFFLICH,  215  FULTON  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 


PFnirRFFH  5Vhite  New  Zealand  Babbits,  White 
r  LiUiUnLiLiI/  Mice.  Cavies.  Hamsters.  Polder  lOc. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


RABBITS:  Flemish  Giants  from  15-18  lbs.  stock.  6-7 
weeks  $1.50  each.  Money  bark.  Send  10  cents  further 
details.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS  WANTED.  Write  for  order  to  RICHARD 
BAKER,  R.  D.  No.  I,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  large  type  FLEMISH  GIANT  JUNIORS,  2 
to  4  mos.  Hollywood  Rabbitries,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey 


GOATS 


TOGGENBURG  DOES  BRED.  Also  SPRING  KIDS. 
Choice  stock.  JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  New  York. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Qthtr  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  187, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

PBEB  list:  dairy,  fruit,  poultry,  farms.  Connecticut 
Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Conn. _ 

HOUSE  for  sale;  four  room  and  bathroom;  modern, 
half  acre  land;  price  $2,700  cash,  total  price;  rea¬ 
sonable  tax.  In  Kingston  suburbs.  BOX  1221,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  small  house,  with  or  without  im¬ 
provements,  at  least  five  acres,  In  Connecticut;  50 
miles  New  York  City,  $0,000.  BOX  1215,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ • 

WANTED  to  buy  for  cash,  25-aere  farm,  suitable  for 
poultry,  with  six-seven  room  house,  improvements, 
and  farm  buildings:  within  50  miles  of  New  York 
City;  write  particulars.  BOX  1219,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUSINESS  man  wants  to  stock  farm  with  100  young 
turkeys;  will  supply  feed  and  (Hiare  profits  on  50-50 
basis;  must  be  within  50  miles  of  New  Rochelle,  New 
York;  references  given  and  required.  BOX  1216,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale,  exchange,  25-acre  country  place  and  farm 
half  mile  off  Itoute  23,  near  Paterson,  Newark  or 
New  York;  all  conveniences;  price  $10,000,  or  ex¬ 
change  for  Passaic  or  Bergen  County  income  property. 
W.  G.  Poelstra,  201  Vreeland  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  small  farm, 
Watehung  ilountains  or  other  commuting  district  to 
New  York.  Arthur  Duncan,  958  Windsor  Road,  Tea- 
neck,  N.  J, _ 

EXPERIIiNCED,  reliable  man  wishes  to  rent  fur¬ 

nished  cabin  where  part-time  work  available  on  farm. 
BOX  1238,  Kural  New-Y^orker. 

CAYIP  lodge,  built  in  1937;  80  miles  from  New  York; 

16  rooms,  oil  burning  furnace,  electricity,  phone, 
brook,  pond,  three  acres  rich  soil;  nice  location  on  hard 
road;  ideal  for  small  boys’  or  girls’  camp,  $5800. 
C.  L.  Schoonmaker,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. _ 

DESIRE  to  rent  equipped  and  stocked  dairy  farm  with 
option  to  buy;  located  North-central  New  Jersey,  pref¬ 
erably  Morris  or  Somerset  counties;  would  operate  on 
shares  If  desired.  BOX  1235,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DEEP  River,  Conn. ;  14-room  frame  house,  with  run¬ 
ning  water  and  electric  lights  and  two-acre  plot  of 
smooth,  tillable  land;  house  is  rented  for  $47  per 
month;  price  $6000.  W,  P.  Dudley,  Deep  River,  Conn. 

COUNTRY  store,  nicely  stocked,  good  fixtures,  now 
operating;  an  old,  well  established  business,  with 
good  modern  up  to  date  home;  automatic  heat,  bath, 
lights,  fireplace;  attractive  price,  terms;  would  trade 
for  good  farm.  Oscar  Warren,  owner,  Itoxbury,  Vt. 

AJ5ANDONED  home  or  farm  wanted  to  rent,  option  to 
buy;  perfectly  furnished;  near  bus,  view.  ISOX  1230, 
Rural  New-Yorkery _ 

ICO  Acres,  24-COW  dairy  team,  tractor,  tools,  improve¬ 

ments,  good  buildings,  $12,000;  $5000  down;  many 
others.  Send  for  list.  National  Realty  Sales,  Rich- 
mondville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — Poultry  farm,  eight  acres,  house,  bam, 

never  failing  spring  water.  Williamshurst  Farms, 
Canton,  Pa.  _ 

MODERN  going  poultry  farm  and  hatchery  for  sale, 

fully  stocked  and  equipped;  17%  acres,  on  good 
road;  all  improvements,  good  buildings;  capacity  3500 
hens;  gross  income  $25,000  yearly;  price  $26,000.  BOX 
1150,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale — Barn,  good  antique  frame;  excellent  for 

fine  six-room  house;  taken  apart  In  sections.  Write 
Edward  McNamara,  care  Apt.  82,  600  West  141st  St.. 
New  Y’ork  City, _ 

RETIRED  middle  aged  couple  want  to  rent  five-six 

room,  year  round,  country  house,  improvements;  lit¬ 
tle  land;  within  80  miles  N.  Y.  C.  8906  235th  St. 
Bellerose,  I>ong  Island. _ 

40-Acre  bearing  apple  orchard,  highway,  nearby  city, 

residence,  storage,  equipment  Included;  160  acres  in 
all,  $13,500,  or  350-aere  orchard,  two  fine  homes, 
equipped,  $35,000;  many  farms;  free  list.  Cring,  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio. _ 

WANTED — Boarding  house,  within  100  miles  New 

Y’ork  City;  want  100  acres  with  lake;  wanted,  one- 
five  acres,  with  bungalow,  swimming  facilities,  within 
75  miles ;  I  want  general  farm  listings.  Baader, 
132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — Southern  Maine  village  home,  $1200  cash. 
Mrs.  Harry  Smith,  562  Main  St.,  Saco,  Maine. 

WANTED — 'Two  houses,  sleep  fivq,  $300  summer  sea¬ 
son:  also  one  or  two  room  cottage,  $150;  swimming 
near  by;  to  50  miles  from  New  York,  BOX  1260, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MODERN  poultry  farm  near  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  14  acres, 
equipped,  stocked.  BOX  1252,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WilNTED — Rent,  summer  bungalow  or  room,  Jewish 
community.  Laskowltz,  1214  Ave.  K,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 200-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  woodlot; 

two  miles  from  Greene,  N.  Y.,  on  macadam  road; 
modem  11 -room  house,  electricity;  40  stanchions;  all 
buildings  In  good  condition.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Happich, 
Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent— 100-acre  farm,  tieups  38;  horses  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  Colonial  house.  Box  177,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Dan- 
bury.  Conn. _ 

WANT  to  rent  house  in  country;  improvements  not 
necessary.  BOX  1269,  Rural  Ncw-YTorker. _ 

FOR  Sale — Taylor’s  hatchery.  Liberty,  N.  Y. ;  100,000- 
cgg  capacity,  Ylrs,  Charles  Taylor,  lAberty,  N,  Y, 
POULTRY  farm,  five  acres,  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  80-foot 
chicken  house,  modern  three-room  cottage,  bathroom, 
unfinished  attic  rooms ;  electric,  modern  plumbing,  hot 
water  heat;  brook;  $5,800.  BOX  1267,  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. _ 

WANT  a  small  store  business  in  country  or  town ;  may 
be  going  or  closed  if  location  suitable.  BOX  1266, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. _ ; _ 

POULTRY  farm,  fully  equipped,  highly  profitable,  re¬ 
tail  egg  route;  poor  health  requires  immediate  dis- 
position,  Koenig,  East  Northport,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Small  fann,  Hudson  River  or  Connecticut 
preferred;  down  payment,  balance  monthly,  or  mort¬ 
gagee^ _ 

$2800  cash  buys  Otsego  County  farm,  good  buildings; 
electricity  available,  BOX  1268,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

FOR  Sale — Small  lot  at  Millers  Jlills,  N.  Y.,  about 
40  feet  front,  facing  lake  and  125  feet  deep.  BOX 
1270,  Kural  New-Y'orker. _ 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  high  scenic  region,  near  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J. ;  5%  acres,  large  broiler  plant,  six 
chicken  houses,  complete  equipment,  3500  birds,  retail 
selling  outlet;  seven-room  house,  two-car  garage;  price 
$20,000,  Epstein  &  Epstein,  1228  Van  Houten  Ave., 
Clifton,  N.  J. _ _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y. _ _ 

ORANGE  blossom  honey,  Florida,  rich,  delicious,  case 
6  5-lb.  glass,  $8.25;  can  divide  with  friends.  N®*' 
mailable,  express  collect.  H.  W.  Merrill,  Merrick 
Road,  Massapeqiia,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, _ 

HONEY — Jersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clo¬ 
ver  and  many  other  blossoms;  5  lbs.,  third  zone, 
$1.35.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N,  J. _ 

PURE  dark  buckwheat  goldenrod  honey,  far  below  -OPA 
prices;  send  for  new  price  before  you  buy.  Wixson’s 
Honey,  Dundee,  N,  Y. _ 

PURE  dark  buckwheat  honey  at  bargain  prices :  send 
for  price  list.  Seneca  Apiaries,  Starkey,  N.  Y, 

PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers,  roast  them  your¬ 
self;  29  pounds  $5;  50  pounds,  $9;  lOQnounds,  $16. 
J.  P.  Council,  Franklin,  Va. _ 

FINE  honey  (dark)  buckwheat,  also  fall  flower,  mixed, 
60  lbs.  can,  not  prepaid;  liquid,  $8.65;  crystalized, 
$8.40;  carton  six  5-lb.  cans,  $5.40;  price  list  on  re¬ 
quest;  12-lb.  can,  delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.80. 
Ray  Wilcox,  Odessa.  N  .Y, _ 

PURE  maple  (leaf  and  rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes; 

about  11  to  pound,  $1,  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N,  Y. _ _ 

HONEY — 60  lbs.,  mixed  fall  flowers,  good  flavor,  $9, 
not  prepaid;  also  buckwheat,  $9.  F.  W.  Lesser,  Fay- 
ftteville,  N,  Y. _ _ 

BUTTERMEATS,  $1.50  per  pound;  in  shells,  $2.50 

per  bushel,  post  paid  third  zone.  Edward  Daniels, 
South  Royalton,  Yt.  _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1,50;  buckwheat,  $1.4oj 

postpaid  third  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


News  Along  the  Milk  Front 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

New  Federal  Order  Amendments 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  any 
detail  on  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Milk  Order,  in  order  to  see 
that  dealers  are  trying  to  pry  loose  a 
few  more  dollars  for  thernselves  out  of 
producers’  milk  cans.  Up  to  now,  the 
recent  trend  in  Washington  has  been  to 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  produc¬ 
ers’  welfare,  and  disregard  the  special 
requests  of  the  big  milk  companies  and 
the  Dairymen’s  League  management. 
These  new  changes,  however,  reflect  the 
sam  dealer  slant  that  was  so  evident 
back  in  1938. 

Two  of  the  proposals  are  especially 
signifleant.  The  first  would  price  milk 
used  for  ice  cream  powder  in  Class 
III,  about  40  cents  a  cwt.  less  than  milk 
used  for  ice  cream  and  ice  cream 
mix.  Farmers  find  it  hard  to  understand 
why  the  price  shouldn’t  be  the  same  for 
these  three  products,  and  also  why  an 
organization  that  claims  to  represent 
producers,  like  the  League,  should  be 
advocating  a  change  that  is  bound  to 
reduce  returns  to  dairymen.  The  other 
proposal,  also  favored  by  the  League, 
would  drop  the  price  of  Class  II-B  milk 
(ice  cream  in  N.  Y.  City)  13  cents  a 
cwt.  below  the  present  base  between 
August  and  February,  and  18  cents  from 
March  to  July.  The  arguments  for  this 
change  are  that  it  will  encourage  the 
sale  of  more  milk,  now  used  in  lower 
classes,  in  the  form  of  ice  cream,  and 
also  to  meet  outside  competition.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  New  York  City  con¬ 
sumers  pay  higher  prices  for  ice  cream 
than  consumers  elsewhere,  and  even  if 
they  did,  a  wholesale  price  reduction 
of  13  to  18  cents  a  cwt.  for  milk  for  ice 
cream  could  not  possibly  be  translated 
into  a  retail  price  reduction.  Nor  will 
any  more  milk  be  used  in  the  form  of 
ice  cream,  because  there  are  govern¬ 
ment  quotas  restricting  ice  cream  sales. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  drop  in  the 
Class  II-B  price  will  cost  producers 
between  $600,000  and  $700,000  a  year. 

A  producer  referendum  is  scheduled 
on  these  amendments,  but  unless  they 
undergo  some  last  -  minute  revision, 
farmers  will  find  their  right  to  vote  of 
little  value.  The  dealers  want  these 
amendments  for  more  profit,  and  the 
League  management  must  and  will 
carry  out  the  orders  of  its  dealer 
bosses.  So  the  League  membership  will 
be  voted  en  bloc  by  their  officers  in 
favor  of  reducing  their  own  milk  checks 
and  those  of  thousands  of  other  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  milkshed. 

That  is  not  our  idea  of  insuring  post¬ 
war  stability  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York  State. 


Grange  News 

Alert  in  its  support  of  progressive 
movements,  the  National  Grange  has 
identified  itself  with  group  health  and 
hospitalization  plans  throughout  the 
country.  It  now  has  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  at  work  studying  the  various  proj¬ 
ects  offered  in  these  directions,  encleav- 
oring  to  reach  a  workable  plan  suited 
to  the  needs  of  Grange  members  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Such  a  study  has 
been  in  progress-  the  last  12  months, 
with  the  result  that  the  national  organ¬ 
ization  expects  to  take  definite  steps 
during  the  coming  year,  aimed  at  im¬ 
provement  of  rural  health  and  provid¬ 
ing  favorable  hospital  facilities  for  those 
in  rural  areas. 

The  shortage  of  doctors  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  of  the  nation  has  attracted 
wide  attention,  and  in  many  local  in¬ 
stances,  Granges  have  taken  definite 
steps  toward  solving  this  problem.  Long 
distances  from  hospitals  have  also 
proved  a  serious  menace  to  rural  health, 
and  both  these  needs  the  Grange  hopes 
to  be  useful  in  meeting. 

Throughout  the  coming  year,  the  sur¬ 
vey  started  by  the  National  Grange  will 
be  continued,  and  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  one  of  the  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  in  hundreds  of  Granges  through¬ 
out  the  different  States.  Already  the 
Grange  maintains  wide  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  of  accident,  health,  automobile 
liability  and  fire,  as  well  as  direct  con¬ 
nections  to  provide  life  insurance  for  its 
members.  The  health  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  necessity  will  now  claim  principal 
attention,  and  either  along  the  line  of 
the  Blue  Cross  plan  or  other  similar 
projects,  the  Grange  expects  to  make 
definite  progress  before  another  na¬ 
tional  session  next  November. 


At  the  last  convention  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Grange  an  interesting  re¬ 
port  was  made  on  the  Educational  Aid 
Fund  maintained  by  the  organization  in 
the  Bay  State.  This  fund  is  used  to 
help  Grange  young  people  financially  in 
their  desire  for  an  education  beyond  the 
facilities  of  the  free  public  schools  in 
that  State.  The  Massachusetts  project 
was  started  33  years  ago  and  during  that 
period  2283  loans  have  been  made  to 
deserving  youths,  totaling  over  $300,000, 
from  revolving  scholarship  funds.  This 
is  an  average  of  69  loans  per  year,  and 
for  the  last  19  years  the  average  of 
such  loans  has  been  96.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  loan  fund  was  the  first  project  of 
this  kind  undertaken  by  the  Grange. 
Since  then,  18  other  States  have  start¬ 
ed  similar  scholarship  funds.  Their  ag¬ 
gregate  at  the  present  time  is  about 
$310,000,  in  which  total  is  Massachusetts 
with  approximately  $140,000  now  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  on  easy  terms  to  Grange 
young  neople.  r.  w.  d. 


YOU  CAN’T  CURE 
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YOU  CAN  PREVEN 

TRACHEITIS  fOWl  POX 
PUILORUM 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 


VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

i8omTO-Z^$  VWW  N*. 


Egg  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

30  doz.  small  or  large  lots,  cheap.  Flats  &  fillers  also. 
2  &  4  doz.  P  P  egg  boxes ;  9c  stamps  for  free  sample. 

NEW  JERSEY  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 

48  LEONARD  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY  7,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


BLUKITOEAT  or  wild  flower  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10 
lbs.,  $2j^75,  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $9 
r.  o-  b.  Cobleskill;  pure  buckwheat  flour  (the  oldfash 

Seskill'^^N  Sossel 


SAflE  for  seasoning;  fresh  ground,  $1.50  per  pound,  de 
livered;  unground,  $1.25  delivered;  no  C.  O.  I>/a 
J.  D.  Fuller,  Mountville,  Ga. 


HONEY-^Fancy  light  clover  or  fall-flower.  From  anl 

postpaid  to  third  zone 
case  of  SIX  ^Ib.  jars,  $6.65  by  express,  not  prepaid 
Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.Y 


^"*3^0  Vermont  maple  syrup 

9  ®“sar,  55c.;  5-pound  bo 

rntf'  P;,  Essex  Junction,  Bert  Pres 

rott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 


MAPLE  syrup,  $3.50  gallon;  sugar,  $2.50;  flve-lb  pall 

tnn,°  Ve?mo1i  Daniels,  South  Royal 


®  *5;  60-lb.  cans.  $8 

Cf’  no(„Prepaid.  H.  H.  Marshall,  28  A1 

mond  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  T. 


DELICIOUS  tree  ripened  Valencia  oranges,  grapefruit 

wildflower  honey;  5  pounds,  $1.60; 

10  pounds,  $.1,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.Y, 

S'”®  ^l-SO,  plus  carriage’. 

Peters  Farm,  West  Copake,  N,  Y, 

flower;  from  apiary  direct  to 

lar,  $1.50,  postpaid  to  third  zone;  case  of 
t  express  not  prepaid.  Oswe- 

gatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Hegyelton,  N,  Y. 

INDIAN  River  fruit;  exceptionally  good;  per  bushel, 
1  prepaid;  Marsh  (seedless)  grapefruit,  $4.40; 

naif  Marsh  grapefruit,  half  Valencia  oranges,  $4  60  • 
\Mencia  oranges,  $4.70.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,' 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  1  rlvate  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential, _ 

EI,DERLY  retired  gentleman  would  like  room  and 

_  hoard  on  farm,  BOX  1229,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Home— Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 

diabetic  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 

Rfiaft  B®""  'l®®l'Dful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 

8086,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IP  you  wish  summer  boarders  and  can  meet  require- 
hoihrnim  -  beds,  wholesome  food.  Indoor 

V  references.  Write  for  Information 

CUy^^  Bureau,  1775  Broadway,  New  York 


SUlLApR  board  for  mother,  one  and  four  year  old 
CUy,  N!“j.  Jacobowitz.  8  Bergen  Ave-f  JerC 

WILL  board  baby  girl  $5  week;  let  older  girl  work 
her  board.  Box  481,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine, _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

'^Fam^;tnceton\Tl^^^  and  straw,  Stoneaeres 

|^9?chid%\M®%r%smMda“fiber,^l™'larg™qSaMltfe“^^^ 

brown  material;  free  from  dirt  and  root  cores-  we  nay 

and 

packages;  2  lbs.,  .  $4.25; 
o  lbs.,  $0.25,  queens  included;  booked  full  till  Jiinn 
5,  none  C,  O,  D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

.  ^®''  scneral  purpose  Fordson 
tractor.  Milton  Lewis,  Oswego,  R.  3^  N.  Y 

WAN'TED— Wrought  iron  gate,  4  or  5  feet  bleb  in 

hinges,  if  possible;  complete  open¬ 
ing  should  be  12  feet  or  over;  state  prkef  condition 

Yorker'®'^®  ®®®'’’  Eural  New 

Jamesway  Incubator  cabinets,  10-tray 

.o^o*^®®!  1  opacity,  good  condition;  price 

reasonahle.  I-iongview  Farm,  Latham,  N.  Y.  ^ 

*’■  ?;  *’°D®'’-  Kood  condition;  coal  or 

oil  fireu.  Heyser,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I. 

FOR  Sale— -1200-egg  electric  incubator  (super  hatcher) 
used  one  batch.  $75.  Inquire  LeBlanc,  Islip,  N.  Y  ’ 

JIY^IS  fruit  sprayer,  200  gallons  capacity;  on  rubber- 
with  poner  take-off;  used  two  seasons.  Write  Car-’ 
?>55^“™®’  N.  Y..  or  call  Middletown  7- 

FOR,  Sale--60  Jamesway  water  bowls,  102  Louden 

stalls  and  stanchions,  used  one  year;  DeT.,aTal  2 

i”'  cocks.  Juniper  Valley 

Dairy,  6504  79tli  St.,  Middle  Village,  L.  I. 

WAN'TED— Steam  engine,  Stevens  portable  or  traction 

pe1f?an,®”xL  unimportant.  E.  L.  Edson, 

'^‘th  batteries;  1250 
watts,  32  volt.  In  good  running  order.  R  N  Hol- 
loway,  Delancey,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale-— Standard  garden  tractor,  with  six  attach- 

ot  "'®^®'i  ®*T>i  seeder,  root  cutter, 

etc.  Twin  Pine  Goat  Farm,  Wantagh.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Cream  separator  (motor  driven) ;  must  be 
in  good  condition,  fair  price;  for  sale,  hay  hoist 
(perfMt):  for  sale.  32-volt  generator  (never  used). 
A'an  Reynolds,  Elkton,  Maryland, _ ' 

WANTED — Washing  machine  with  gas  engine  or 

without.  Michael  Jordan,  Harborcreek,  Paf _ 

POW'ER  sprayer;  Hardio  Trl-plex  Mogul,  15  gallons 

per  minute;  good  mechanical  condition;  SflO-gallon 
tank.  Tower,  mounted  on  Ford  Dual  wheel  truck;  out¬ 
fit  $750;  personal  Inspection  necessary.  Overlook  Or- 
chards,  Leesburg,  Virginia, _ 

FOR  Sale — Four  laying  cages,  total  capacity  252  birds - 
good  condition.  R.  Northrup,  536  East  8tb  St  ’ 
Brooklyn  18,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED — Student's  lamp,  from  private  party.  In  good 

condition,  by  schoolgirl;  will  pay  cash  and  delivery 
charges;  must  have  good  shades;  state  price;  also  old 
clock.  BOX  1253,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

^VANTED — Two  250  or  300  gallon  stainless  steel  pas¬ 

teurizers  In  first  class  condition;  write,  giving  com- 
plete  details.  Shrewsbury  Dairy  Co.,  Shrewsbury,  N,  J. 

WANTED  to  buy,  a  Gravely  tractor  with  attachments; 

state  price.  Guerrero,  227  East  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

DeLAVAL  separator  No.  15.  e.xccHcnt  condition;  rea¬ 

sonable.  Ixiuls  P.  Schultzbank,  129  Pompton  Ave., 
Verona  45,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Freezing  unit  for  household  refrigerator; 

also  refrigerator  compressor.  BOX  1231,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

FOR  Sale — Delco  lighting  plant,  with  batteries.  1250 
watts,  32-volt,  In  good  ninning  order.  R.  N.  Hollo- 
way,  Delancey,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Good  stanchions  without  stalls.  Farmholra, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. _ 

PRACtTICALLY  new  Delco  plant,  extra  good  batteries; 

three  small  motors;  notify  at  once;  priced  reason- 
ahly.  Ralph  Wolfe,  South  New  Berlin,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED — Electric  hedge  clipper;  please  quote  make, 
condition  and  price.  Gustav  Zcldler  Jr.,  Medford. 
L.  T.,  N.  Y. 
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R.  I.  REDS 

This  is  our  19th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  R.  I.  Reds.  4,000 
blood  tested  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own 
farm.  Our  birds  have  given  a  high  rate  of 
production  and  entire  satisfaction  to  a  host  of 
customers  throughout  the  East  and  South.  They 
have  also  made  very  excellent  records  in  Official 
Egg  Laying  contests  with  individual  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  This  is 
the  kind  of  stock  you  must  have  in  these 
uncertain  times. 

STRAIGHT  RUN  CHICKS,  SEXED  PULLETS 
and  SEXED  COCKERELS  AVAILABLE 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


LEMENTS 

iHICKS^ 


ITC  BROS. 
I  I  9  FARMS 

"fttauu’BHtd 
StoMt  dte  QaU-’ i 


FOR 
YOUR 
eiNEFlT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW! 

The  Sensational  Clem-CroS9 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Re  d  s. 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
"way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25/  Winterport,  Mai»e 


EASY  TO  PICK  POULTRY  WITH  A 
Pickwick  Poultry  Picker 

What  used  to  be  a  slow,  costly,  disagreeable  job 
is  now  the  reverse  .  .  .  when  you  use  a  Pickwick 
Poultry  Picker.  Feathers  quickly  removed  from 
chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  .  .  .  without 
tearing  or  barking  the  skin.  No  matter  how  many 
birds  you  handle.  Pickwick  will  do  the  job  quicker, 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost.  Write  at  once. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 
218  Third  Street,  NE.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  100%  Pullorum 

Especially  for  Pro-  Free  Chicks  with 

ductlon  Profits.  ^  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.Y. 

PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


WANTED 

Dressed  Broilers 
Roasting  Chickens 
Fowl — Ducks 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOUR 
CEILING  PRICE. 

Wn'fe  Today 

T.  L.  BACON,  Food  Purchasing  Division 

HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE 

51  Clark  St.,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


X.ai'VT’e  3E*0'u.l‘ti-y  VC7  Axxtiecl 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer. 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Egg  Shippers  J“tur^r 


Bonded  receivers. 


your  eggs  to 
Motuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


CAIvCT  QTTALITT  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
•  square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DUCK  AND  GOOSE  EGGS  WANTED 

Rest  prices.  U.  S.  EGG  CO.,  348  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.C, 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  GreenwMi  St.,  New  York 


Started  Pullet'?  Leghorns  4  weeks 

uioiicu  1  uiicib  old  S5c.  Blood  Tested.  Dive  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria^hfe 

EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


There  was  a  bit  of  excitement  in  our 
town  last  Sunday.  Dinner  was  just 
comfortably  over  at  the  parsonage  when 
the  telephone  rang.  It  was  the  hospital 
in  a  nearby  city.  Would  the  Parson 
take  a  message  to  his  neighbor?  Well, 
<ioes,  so  he  would  again, 
fi  '  Tell  him  to  get  some  friends  together 
and  bring  them  to  the  hospital  to  have 
their  blood  typed,  as  his  wife  needs  a 
transfusion  immediately.”  The  neighbor 
wasn’t  homg.  The  children  said  that  he 
had  gone  to  visit  his  sick  wife.  There 
would  be  no  point  in  frightening  the 
children,  so  we  told  them  nothing  about 
the  message,  but  came  back  home  anc 
telephoned  the  hospital  suggesting  tha ; 
they  tell  our  neighbor  to  stay  there 
while  we  took  care  of  matters  on  this 
end. 

It  seemed  best  to  gather  up  a  large 
enough  group  to  give  us  fair  assurance 
that  some  one  in  the  group  had  the 
right  type  of  blood,  send  them  to  the 
hospital,  and  then  gather  up  more  pos¬ 
sible  donors.  There  followed  some  min¬ 
utes  of  urgent  telephoning  to  various 
homes  to  solicit  their  help.  Then,  with 
the  snow  shovel  in  the  car  (it  seems 
best  to  carry  one  this  winter) ,  the  Par¬ 
son  set  out  to  call  on  several  who  had 
no  telephone.  The  old  car  behaved 
very  well  for  a  change,  so  that  the 
shovel  was  really  not  necessary,  even 
on  the  back  roads.  In  a  short  time, 
enough  neighbors  had  responded  to  the 
plea  to  assure  some  measure  of  success 
in  securing  a  donor.  Then  we  drove  to 
the  hospital  to  see  whether  we  could 
be  of  further  help,  and  learned  that  the 
first  two  donors  whose  blood  had  been 
tested  were  of  the  right  type. 

On  the  way  home  we  had  a  chance  to 
reflect  on  the  events  of  the  afternoon, 
Special  circumstances  had  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  some  to  volunteer,  or  for  us 
to  reach  all  of  those  whom  we  had 
wanted  to.  But  no  one  who  was  not 
prevented  by  plainly  evident  circum¬ 
stances  refused.  The  cynic  can  say  all 
he  wants  about  human  selfishness  and 
callousness,  and  the  basic  greed  of  the 
human  heart.  He  just  hasn’t  seen  the 
average  AmeUcan.  town  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  when  a  neighbor  is  at  death’s 
door.  There’s  something  eternally  fine 
about  it.  People  of  all  walks  of  life 
come  forward  to  give  of  their  life  to 
save  the  life  of  a  neighbor.  Yes,  it  was 
an  afternoon  well  spent. 

The  Parson  arrived  home  just  in  time 
to  stop  another  carload  of  prospective 
donors  that  was  leaving  for  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Later,  as  he  got  to  thinking  about 
the  efforts  of  the  day,  he  decided  that 
something  might  well  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  such  hectic  recruit¬ 
ing.  So,  on  Monday,  there  appeared  an 
item  in  the  local  newspaper  suggesting 
that  he  would  gladly  compile  a  list  of 
possible  blood  donors  against  some  fu¬ 
ture  emergency.  All  who  care  to  list 
their  names  are  asked  to  give  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  phone  number  and  blood  type. 
The  list  will  be  made  out  in  triplicate 
and  a  copy  placed  in  charge  of  the 
chairman  of  the  local  Red  Cross  unit, 
one  at  the  local  creamery,  and  one  in 
charge  of  the  Parson.  All  whose  names 
are  on  the  list  will  be  assured  that  they 
will  be  given  the  privilege  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  decision  in  any  emergency.  If,  for 
any  reason,  they  feel  that  they  cannot 
give  blood  at  the  time,  they  have  the 
right  to  say  so.  The  purpose  of  the 
three  separate  copies  is  to  provide  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  list  at  any  hour,  day  or 
night.  Of  course,  the  hospital  has  been 
notified  of  our  plan  and  given  the  list 
so  that  they  may  call  any  one  of  the 
three  places  holding  a  list  of  donors. 

We  have  already  had  a  remarkable 
response  to  the  appeal.  It  looks  as 
though  we  shall  have  to  make  some 
arrangement  to  have  folks’  blood  typed, 
since  so  many  want  to  help  but  do  not 
know  their  type.  There’ll  be  a  way 
around  that  obstacle,  too,  I’m  sure.  And, 
as  the  record  grows,  we  shall  have  all 
the  information  we  need  to  help  us  an¬ 
swer  an  appeal  in  quick  time,  with  no 
confusion. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2  00 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Ducks  and  Geese, 

Lamon  and  Slocum  .  2.00 

Practical  Pigeon  Production, 

Sheppard  K.  Haynes .  2  00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping. 

G.  T.  Klein  .  ..  .....  150 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  ...  1  25 

New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

residents,  add  1% 

Sales  Tax.) 


"I  thought  I  knew 
dii  about 
raising  chicks" 


*^Then  I  tried  Park  &  Pollard 
feed  and  their  controlled 
feeding  scheduleJ 

One  poultryman  tells  another.  Good  news 
gets  around.  An  easier  and  better  way  to 
raise  chicks  is  always  welcome.  Increasing 
profits  without  increasing  the  size  of  the 
flock  is  doubly  welcome. 

The  Park  &  Pollard  system  combines 
scientific  rations  with  a  controlled  feeding 
schedule  to  raise  a  larger  percentage  of  vig¬ 
orous  healthy  pullets. 

Start  now  with  the  Park  85  Pollard 
“Normal  Growth  System.”  Write  for 
FREE  28-page  book,  “Raising  Pullets  for 
Egg  Production.” 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co* 

Buffalo  7/  N.Y.  Boston  9,  Moss. 

MILK -MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 

hRAWSER'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  Rye  del.  (Postpaid)  ST,  RtrN  PLTS.  CKLS 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  JOO  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $20.00  $4  00 
y.S.  R.O.P.  S’d  Eg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  6.00 

Bar.  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Bock  Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds..  13.00  17.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  20.00  13  OO 

Heavy  Mix .  II.OO  16.00  9.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser's  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LEMMEN’S  LARGE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S— Bought  by  more 
people  every  year,  because  they  are  rich  in  Hanson. 
Ghostley,  Kauder  and  Barron  breeding;  3210  wing- 
banded  cockerels  purchased  from  R.  O.  P.  and  B.  O  P 
candidate  matings  in  1944  head  our  Master  Bred 
"AAAA”  Mating  for  1945.  4  years  Eamesway  service. 
98%  to  100%  pullet  guarantee.  Triple  Inspected 
chicks.  Also  White,  Barred  Bocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers 
and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  big  32-page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  II04-K.  Holland,  Mich. 


FEATURES 

LIVABILITY 

GROWTH 

PRODUCTION 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


REDS 

CROSSES  & 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

PERSISTENT  PBODUC’nON 
of  large  eggs  reported  by 
hundreds  of  poultrymen  who  have 
invested  in  Mayo’s  vigorous  stock. 
Mass.  (tl.  S.)  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean  chicks  with  background  of 
^  .  breeding  for  livability,  even  feath¬ 

ering  and  fast  growth.  Order  now.  Free  catalog. 
JAMES  D.  N.  MAYO,  Box  R.  BOXBORO,  MASS. 


Bramble  Poultry  Farm 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 

Maryland-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Passed  Baby  Chix 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Per  100 

Grade  AA  . $15.00 

Grade  A .  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . . .  13.00 
New  Hampshires  .  13.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Sexed  Chicks 
and  Catalogue  for  full  information. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hamp.  &  R.  I.  Beds,  Barred  &  White  Bocks. 
$I3;  Heavy  Mixed,  $I2:  White  Leg.  Pullets,  $20:  Leg¬ 
horn  Ck’ls,  $3;  Heavy  Pullets,  $16;  Heavy  Ck'ls,  $12. 
Orders  less  than  100  add  .01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury.  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH^S 


CHIX 


Large  Wh.  Leghorns,  W’h.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross 
Breeds,  B.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Bocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  W,  ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  BoxR.Beaver  Springs, Pa. 

SHELLENGERGER'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  q.  P.  Sired  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
for  Jan..  Feb.,  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight 
Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Free  Catalog  and 
Prices  will  be  sent  on  request.  Send  card  today 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34,  Richfield.  Pennsylvania 

CHICKS:  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
N.H.  Reds  and  Crosses.  All  breeders  100%  pullorum 
clean  on  last  test.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Write  for  prices 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY.  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


WRITE 

TODAY 


BABY  CHICKS 


REDS:  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS 
CROSSES  - 


Surging  vitality,  dynamic  growth,  quick  full  fea¬ 
thering  Remarkable  livability.  Outstanding  egg 
strains,  tow  prices.  Hatches  every  week  Pullo¬ 
rum  (B.W.O.t  Free  STARTED  PUUETS,  4  weekst 
6  weeks;  8  weeks;  olmost  ready-to-loy  oges.  All 
grown  under  floor  brooders  for  rugged  develop¬ 
ment  and  superb  health  CAPONS;  lorge,  healthy, 
well  feathered,  almost  completely  brooded. 


STARTED 


CAPONS 


BIG  DISCOUNTS  on  early  orders.  Send  for  FREE 
catalog  ond  lOW  prices  on  BIG  PROFIT  opportunities. 
You  can  stort  o  paying  poultry  business  right  now  with  these  fine  birds  I 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS  •  7160 


'“JS:  COST  LESS 

thon  doy-old  turkeys 

I  Baby  Cockerels 

Heavy  jO  pet  100 
Ass'l  "postpaid 


PHONE 

Burnside  Ave.,  Eost  Hortford  8,  Conn.'*  ,8-5098 


186 


nt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  17,  1945 


•  Hungry  crops  , ,  .  draining  rains  .  .  . 
cat  away  the  "Trace  Elements”  in  your 
land.  If  your  hay  and  grain  lack  their 
protective  power,  milk  production  will 
fall  off.  What’s  more,  the  health  — 
growth  — and  reproductive  powers  of 
your  herd  will  suffer. 

But,  worn-out  soil  need  not  wear  out 
cows,  if  you  feed  Pratts  Animal  Regu¬ 
lator.  Famous  since  grand-dad  was  a 
boy,  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  restores 
to  the  diet  "Trace  Elements”  known 
as  vital.  It  prevents  ...  it  cures  .  .  . 
deficiencies  of  these  foods  Nature  uses 
to  keep  the  cow’s  insides  earning  .  .  . 
to  maintain  milking  life. 


Yes  .  . .  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  also  whets 
the  appetite  ...  aids  digestion  ...  helps 
keep  cows  eating !  .  .  .  milking ! 

And  it  supplies  Vitamin  D — ^vitally  needed 
by  cows  coming  fresh. 

Just  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Pratts  Animal  Regu¬ 
lator  a  day  is  all  that  you  need  feed  each  cow. 

See  your  dealer.  Demand  Pratts  Animal 
Regulator.  It’s  guaranteed  to  give  you  results 
or  money  back.  If  dealer  cannot  supply,  send 
coupon  and  $1.00  for  trial  supply  sent  postpaid. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  AR>2I  t 

PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

I  enclose  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  me, 
postpaid,  your  trial  package  of  Pratts  Animal 
Regulator. 


KAM£. 


ADDRESS . . 

TOWN . STATE. 


ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

From  one  of  original  strains  under  State  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision.  Developed  to  near  perfection  for  this  breed. 
Winner  Boston  1945  Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaran¬ 
teed  Chicks — ROP  Cockerels,  regular  grade.  Reserve 
now'.  Write  tor  price  list. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM.  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


VHHMHxiens  mavea  wun  inaie^  irum  xv.  x .  ncus. 
liOw  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls  $3tIOO 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

GUARANTEED  CHICKS  Blood-tested  Breeders. 
Write  Dept.  B  for  Free  Catalog.  Phono  2510. 

CLEMENS  HATCHERY,  H  ARLEYSVILLE,  Penna. 


QUAI-ITY 
CH  iCKS 


eLeCTRICALLV  HATCHeP 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  del.  We  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 
Hanson  or  Large  TjTie  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO  $20.00  $2.00 

Bar  &  Wh.  Kks.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  12.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  &  Red  Rock  Cross..  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  16.00  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  American  Seiors 
only.  9514  Accuracy. 

Smith's  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

or  sexed. 

WESTBROOK 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS,  Straight  run 
Hatching  eggs.  Write  for  prices. 

LEGHORN  FARM,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


BEST 


Ancona  Chicks.  Cats 

Ancona  Farm,  Box 


free.  Shrawder’s 
Richfield,  Pa. 


e 


PRICES 

4  oz.  bottle  .  .  40c 
12  02.  bottle..  75c 
32  oz.  bottle .  1.50 
04  oz.  •  .  .  .  ,  2.50 
128  oz . 4.50 


we 

GERMOZONE 

Liquid/  Triple-action  Medicine  works 
in  Drink — in  Crop — in  Intestines 

Your  chicks  need  reasonable  protection  against 
germs  and  bacteria  picked  up  direct  from  the 
ground  or  litter,  besides  those  spread  through 
the  drinking  water.  Do  as  millions  of  poultry 
raisers  have  done  for  49  years— give  them  the 
benefits  of  Germozone. 

Germozone,  the  liquid,  triple-action  poultry 
medicine  helps  your  chicks  in  3  IMPORTANT 
WAYS!  jst.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  THE 
DRINK!  Its  effective  antiseptic  action  destroys 
many  germs  and  bacteria  there.  2nd.  GERMO¬ 
ZONE  ACTS  IN  THE  CROP/  Ordina^  drinking 
water  tablets  may  purify  the  water  itself,  but 
many  germs  are  picked  up  from  ground  or  litter 
—  these  germs  go  right  into  the  crop!  When 
active  Germozone  water  is  drunk  and  goes  into 
the  bird’s  crop,  this  medicine  acts  against  many 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  there, 
3rd.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  INTESTINES/ 
Even  after  Germozone  has  used  up  its  germ-kill¬ 
ing  power  in  the  drink  and  in  the  crop,  it  is  still  a 
medicine  and  has  an  astringent,  soothing  action 
back  in  the  intestines. 

Germozone  mixes  easily,  instantly,  uniformly 
throughout  drinking  water.  No  waiting  around 
for  tablets  to  dissolve!  Give  your  chicks  Germo¬ 
zone— for  49  years  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  At 
all  Lee  Dealers  (drug,feed,seed  store  or  hatchery). 


FIFTIETH 


less 


HNlviRSARfjiSlS 


Geo.  H.  Lee  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Remedies 
OMAHA  8,  NEBRASKA 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


For  two  years  I  carried  a  policy  with 
the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  I  was  taken  sick  and 
obliged  to  take  weekly  treatments  for  a 
heart  condition  brought  on  from  an 
anemic  condition.  I  filed  a  claim  with 
the  insurance  company  and  sent  my 
doctor’s  bill  for  $48,  also  a  statement 
from  him  that  I  must  continue  treat¬ 
ments,  for  which  their  advertising 
stated,  they  allowed  $3  weekly.  They 
sent  me  a  check  for  $25  and-maintained 
that  is  all  that  is  due  me.  l.  e.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  company  explains  “anemia  and 
heart  conditions  are  not  covered  under 
the  terms  of  the  policy  and  full  consid¬ 
eration  was  given  in  allowing  $25  for 
reimbursement  of  medical  expenses.” 
The  policy  does  list  acceptable  and  in¬ 
surable  illnesses,  but  few  persons  un¬ 
derstand  the  limitations  and  seldorn 
check  the  lists,  nor  do  they  have  fore¬ 
sight  to  know  what  illnesses  may  occur 
to  them  later.  They  are  persuaded  by 
salesmen’s  talks  and  radio  announce¬ 
ments  to  sign  up  for  a  policy,  often  be¬ 
fore  reading  it.  Their  disillusionment 
comes  when  the  unspecified  accident  or 
illness  overtakes  them.  Only  a  few  or¬ 
dinary  illnesses  are  listed.  The  com¬ 
pany  now  prates  loudly  of  paying 
“something  on  every  claim,”  but  that 
does  not  compensate  nor  eradicate  the 
Reeling  that  the  sales  talk  omitted 
stressing  the  limitations.  We  have 
many  complaints  of  disappointment  un¬ 
der  these  policies. 

I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time 
of  asking  your  help  in  collecting  pay¬ 
ment  for  logs  taken  from  my  farm. 
However,  I  have  put  it  off  too  long. 
This  man  came  to  my  door  and  wanted 
to  buy  two  ash  logs  that  lay  in  my 
yard,  which  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  He 
wanted  to  get  a  truckload-  and  asked  if 
he  could  go  into  the  woods  to  see  if 
there  were  trees  needing  cutting.  He 
located  two,  and  I  told  him  he  could 
cut  them  if  he  would  be  careful  and 
not  injure  other  trees.  They  cut  care¬ 
fully,  but  took  three  trees  instead  of 
two  and  went  off  in  a  hurry  with  logs 
and  trees.  I  asked  for  payment  before 
they  were  taken  and  he  gave  me  a 
check,  which  some  one  had  given  him. 
It  was  a  worthless  check  and  I  could 
not  cash  it.  I  returned  it  to  him  and 
have  asked  him  for  my  $45,  but  in 
spite  of  many  promises  he  has  not  paid 
it.  I  know  you  do  not  accept  pay  for 
helping  your  subscribers,  but  this  was 
such  an  unfair  deal  I  would  be  glad 
to  pay  for  it.  Do  you  think  that  you 
can  help  any  at  this  late  date? 

New  York.  c.  M.  s. 

Several  promises  were  also  made  to 
us  to  settle  the  account.  None  were 
kept.  The  debtor  is  reported  to  be 
worthless,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
other  accounts  against  the  party,  which 
were  impossible  to  collect.  We  regret 
that  we  were  unable  to  help  our  reader. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
prompt,  fine  and  effective  work  re  the 
club.  Check  covering  full  promised 
refunds  came  Friday  last,  in  time  to 
give  to  each  of  the  interested  pupils 
the  money  they  had  given  for  books. 

Yours  was  a  fine  piece  of  work,  ac¬ 
complished  in  time  to  send  the  children 
on  their  vacations,  repaid  in  full.  It  is 
a  fine  job  you  did,  especially  when  we 
are  all  struggling  along  with  little  help. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  m.  b. 

We  do  not  want  to  take  too  much 
credit  for  getting  this  complaint  adjust¬ 
ed  quickly,  but  we  are  always  glad  to 
know  when  our  efforts  succeed.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  circumstances  that  de¬ 
lay  adjustment  of  differences  or  ship¬ 
ment  of  orders,  but  it  is  helpful  to  be 
advised  the  cause  of  such  delays.  In 
any  event  we  are  glad  that  we  could 
help  our  readers. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  admiration 
for  the  excellent  job  you  are  doing  in 
helping  your  subscribers  through  the 
Publisher’s  Desk.  Like  so  many  others, 

I  turn  to  it  the  very  first  thing  when 
your  magazine  arrives.  I  have  just 
come  across  stock  certificates  in  a  de¬ 
ceased  relative’s  effects.  One  block, 
the  Peer  Oil  Corporation,  1923,  an¬ 
other,  the  Central  Mexican  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  1921,  both  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware.  Before  destroy¬ 
ing  them  I  thought  to  check  with  you 
as  to  whether  they  are  of  any  value. 

Conn.  R.  w.  w. 

Neither  of  these  stocks  have  any 
known  value.  They  are  no  longer  in 
existence  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
realizing  anything  on  them. 

May  20,  1944,  we  criticized  Vitaplus, 
manufactured  by  Vitaplus,  Inc.,  110 
West  40th  St.,  New  York,  Dr.  Sylvan  D. 
Broder,  President.  We  doubted  the 
value  of  these  tablets  to  add  power  to 
gasoline  and  decrease  consumption  by. 
20  to  39  per  cent.  Vitaplus,  Inc.  and 
its  president  were  convicted  of  con¬ 
ducting  misleading  advertising.  Dr, 
Broder  has  been  held  in  $2,500  bail  since 
April.  This  was  continued  until  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  when  he  was  sentenced. 

We  regret  that  the  supply  of  Farmer’s 
Almanac  is  exhausted  and  no  more  will 
be  printed  this  year. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

BEAUTY 
MEAT  DUALITY 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

That's  a  combination  you  can 
depend  on  for  all  'round  poultry 
profits.  These  White  Rocks 
make  wonderful  dressed  fowl, 
broilers  and  roasters — easy  to 
dress.  Egg  Production  Is  ex¬ 
ceptional — our  own  flock  produc- 
tlon  is  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 
Remarkably  disease-resistant — very  low  mortality. 


7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  Bliite  Bock  Chicks  are  the  fine  re¬ 
sult  of  painstaking  breeding  for  vitality,  quick 
growth  and  development,  rapid  feathering  and  early 
maturity.  Write  for  folder.  Plan  to  order  early 
to  assure  delivery.  Write  today. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

BOX  B  SUDBURY.  MASS. 


“Best  Chick  Buy  in  Amer¬ 
ica!”  is  what  our  custom¬ 
ers  say  of  our  R.  O.  P. 
Sired  Chicks,  of  200-275 
Egg  Breeding. 

White  Leghorns,  for  large  white  eggs. 
Barred  Rocks,  heavy  production  strain. 
R.  I.  Reds,  our  own  Chesapeake  strain. 
White  Rocks,  for  choice  yellow  broilers. 
Nock-Cross,  high-grade  barred  broilers. 
Nock- Link,  sex-linked  barred  broilers. 

Sexing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  Today- for  New  Interesting 
Broadside  and  Price  List. 

Nock’s  Snow  Hill  Hatcheries 

175  Washington  Ave.,  Snow  Hill/  Md. 


CHAMBeRUK 

BJIRRia 
ROCRS 

Many  poultrymen  who  want  real 
egg  production  plus  superior  meat 
quality  are  turning  to  Chamber¬ 
lin  Barred  Bocks.  Proven  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  15 
years  breeding  developed  their 
six  points  of  superiority:  1,  High 
Livability;  2,  Quick  Growth;  3, 
Early  Maturity;  4,  Big  Eggs;  5, 
High  Production;  6,  Good  Meat. 

Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Order  Now — Booklet  Free. 
Ohicks  availaljle  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $1 1.00  $21.00  $2.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  lO.Ob  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wi.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds...  13. 00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  SPECIAL  AAA . 17.00  22.00  13.00 

Red-Bock  Cross  .  13.00  18.00  13.00 

Heavy  killed  .  11.00  -  11.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid.  Seilng  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEiy  1945  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Lucas  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Good  breeding  is  first  requirement  for  economical 
production. 

Pedigreed,  Trapnested  strains  assure  greater 
production. 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  HENS  AND  SIRES 

Demand  will  be  heavy  for  quality  chicks  this  year. 
Send  for  prices  NOW. 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM,  CASTANEA,  PA. 


BURNS’  DAT  OLD  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain:  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Bed  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


— MEADOWBROOK  TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS— 
$10.45-100.  Pullets  $20.90-100.  Postpaid. 
Moadewbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


The  PIONEER  Electric  Brooder 


WARNER 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  comihercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 

or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County.  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. _ 

MILKERS — DeLaval  machines ;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  par- 
ticulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION, '  ex-servicemen ;  vigorous  outdoor  work ; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
I*.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Apply  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline 
46,  Mass. _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager;  100  acres,  L.  I.;  machine 
operated;  no  livestock;  modern  house;  wife  to  run 
stand  in  summer;  good  wages;  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 
0468,  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women,  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
Increase:  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassalc  State  School,  Wassale,  N.  Y. 
WANTED — Women,  men  attendants.  State  institution 
mental  defectives;  U.  S.  (Htizens  or  have  first  papers; 
ages  18-60,  $81  monthly  and  maintenance:  eight -hour 
day;  availability  certificate  required  if  employed  essen¬ 
tial  industry.  Write  Director  Letchworth  Village, 
Thlells,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— Single,  experienced  bam  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions:  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  WYite  Brian-Boru  Farm,  Box 
48,  Harlingen,  N.  J, _ _ 

WANTED — Men  for  pruning  peach  trees  at  Yorktown 
Heights,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ;  salary  90  cents 
per  hour;  eight  or  nine  hours  daily;  state  experience. 
BOX  1080,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple  for  country  home  ot  one  lady,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J. ;  light,  conscientious  work  required  in¬ 
side  and  out;  permanent  A1  conditions;  $150  month; 
state  experience,  nationality  and  references;  no  postals. 
BOX  1096,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  creamery  worker,  prefer  one  who 
has  knowledge  making  cottage  cheese  and  butter- 
milk.  Olbrych’s  Dairy,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMER,  45  or  more,  to  learn  landscape  gardening; 

reliable,  steady  man  who  can  woi^  alone;  furnished 
room,  hourly  rate;  healthy  job,  good  pay;  March 
through  November.  Tel.  El.  3'-1737.  licroy  Tuttle,  465 
Morris  Are.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED,  April  -1 — Couple  for  suburban  house  and 
grounds,  near  Hartford;  woman  plain  cooking  and 
downstairs  work,  man  for  some  farming,  care  for 
grounds,  horse,  cow,  two  pigs;  good  accommodations, 
$200  per  month.  Address  44  Bishop  Road,  West  Hart- 
ford.  Conn. _ _ _ 

$2000  per  year;  fanners,  experienced,  for  New  Jersey. 
Room  1400,  505  5th  Ave.,  New  York. _ _ 

WELL  known  nursery  on  Long  Island  wants  experi¬ 
enced  nurseryman  to  take  complete  charge  of  growing, 
propagating  and  planting;  great  opportunity  for  the 
right  man;  living  quarters  on  premises.  BOX  1142, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work.  $125 
per  month  and  privileges;  bonus  of  $120  at  the  end 
of  year.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  lifass. _ 

FARMER,  truck  gardener,  married,  to  run  hundred- 
acre  farm  on  shares:  house,  tools,  machines,  good 
markets;  location  permanent,  BOX  1157,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

MOT'NT  Vernon  Convalescent  Home  (capacity  20)  needs 
nurse  supervisor,  nurses'  aide,  cooks,  housekeeper  and 
girl  or  woman  to  assist  with  patients  and  leant  prac¬ 
tical  nursing:  salary  and  maintenance  while  training. 
Write  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted,  couple  for  small  farm 
near  Pceksklll;  good  pay,  advancement.  BOX  1154, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  general  farmer  take  care  beef 

cattle,  pigs,  chickens,  fruit,  small  truck  garden;  40 
acres;  modern  equipment,  fully  mechanized;  modem 
home,  three  bedrooms,  two  baths,  to  live  in ;  good  pay ; 
recent  references  required.  BOX  1158,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

NERSES  fond  of  elderly  patients,  expert  training  and 
$60  monthly  to  start  for  those  without  experience; 
give  full  details.  Edgewater  Rest,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 
USEFUL  man,  small  estate,  nearby  Connecticut;  occa¬ 
sional  driving;  salary,  own  cottage;  state  age,  ref- 
erences,  qualifications.  BOX  1164,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

EASTERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  equipped  machinery, 
wants  two  able-bodied  women  20-35,  farm  background 
or  experience,  work  with  registered  Jerseys,  part  time; 
tractors,  horses;  permanent;  excellent  food,  heated  in¬ 
dividual  rooms;  answer  fully.  Telephone  number.  BOX 
1176,  Rur^l  New-Yorker. _ _ 

TWO  jobs  essential  to  food  production  effort;  woman 
cook,  also  housekeeper,  on  Hudson  River  Valley  dairy 
farm;  table  plentiful;  modern  accommodations;  central 
heating.  Individual  rooms;  eat  with  family;  servant 
type  not  wanted:  no  liquor;  Protestants.  BOX  1181, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  responsible,  reliable,  for  housework;  tele¬ 
phone,  in  physician’s  family,  adults;  suburb  of  Hart¬ 
ford:  good  home.  Write  all  particulars  in  first  letter 
to  Doctor’s  Wife,  BOX  1183,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  men  for  general  farm  work  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. ;  steady  job,  good  wages,  quarters  and 
hoard.  BOX  1173,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICjVL  nurse  wanted  in  small  sanitarium,  $80 
monthly  and  full  maintenance.  BOX  1170,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Middle  aged  man  of  sound  mind  to  do  gar¬ 
den  and  furnace  work  for  smalt  institution  for  aged. 
Write  fully.  II.  R.  Franzen,  Ephrata,  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED — Nurses’  helpers,  dining  room  workers, 
houseman,  cook’s  helper,  relief  maid.  Children’s 
Convalescent  Home,  80  miles  from  New  York;  no  ex¬ 
perience  necessary;  salary  and  full  maintenance.  Box 
207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

500-Acre  fruit  farm  needs  yearly  men  for  essential 
work:  liberal  privileges;  two  weeks'  vacation,  over¬ 
time  pay;  state  wages  expected.  Covert  Apple  Or- 
chards,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE  aged  couple;  husband  general  farmer,  han¬ 
dle  machinery,  tractor,  driver;  wife  cook,  housework; 
$75  month,  room  and  board  provided:  steady  position. 
N.  Pappas.  200  West  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

WANTED — Good  cook,  family  of  two;  other  help;  sum¬ 
mer  months  in  the  country;  state  experience;  give 
references.  Mrs.  B.  A.  Fitch,  490  North  Broadway, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — Cook  and  housemaid,  private  family,  coun¬ 
try  home,  near  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  separate  rooms;  references  required;  high 
wages,  depending  on  ability.  Apply  Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly, 
10  Otis  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Telephone  Lafayette 
4019. _ _ _ _ 

MARRIED  man  for  general  farming  on  modem  dairy 

farm:  no  objection  to  one  child;  three-room  apart¬ 
ment,  bath,  lights,  fuel,  some  eggs,  milk,  refrigeration, 
$125  a  month  to  capable  man;  references  required. 
Write  details  to  Austin  Wiles,  manager,  Southbury, 
Conn. 


REFINED  girl  for  light  housework  in  small  family, 
two  children,  high  school  age;  good  home,  pleasant 
surroundings.  Write  to  Mrs.  M.  Carchman,  993  Byron 
Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Houseworker  to  assist  with  housework  and 
care  of  two  children;  excellent  wages;  one  hour 
from  New  York;  10  minutes  to  town  by  bus.  Write 
Mrs.  Ira  Hicks,  Valley  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  one  able  to 

do  plain  cooking.  BOX  1206,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Helper  in  cottage  for  small  children ;  will 

consider  mother  with  child.  BOX  1207,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FRUIT  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced;  farmer’s  house 

on  premises;  Newburgh  area;  excellent  opportunity 
and  surroundings;  married  man  preferred.  BOX  1208 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  wanted,  no  children ;  wife  as  cook,  general 
housework,  family  of  five,  youngest  11;  husband  as 
general  caretaker  small  estate;  must  be  sober,  industri¬ 
ous;  write,  stating  ages,  experience,  wages  expected; 
references  required;  all  replies  acknowledged.  BOX 
1205,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DEPENDABLE  man  on  poultry,'  fruit  farm;  perma- 

nent  job,  good  pay;  future  for  right  man;  1%  miles 
from  bus,  village  13  miles  from  Albany;  nice  house, 
with  electricity,  etc. ;  state  age,  experience,  family, 
wages  expected,  references.  C.  B.  Woodward,  Nassau, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ ' 

WORKING  superintendent,  back  country  estate,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. :  milk,  chickens,  care  fiowers.  BOX  1200, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  grade  A  Guernsey  farm  near  town 

and  city;  separate  tenement;  usual  privileges;  excel¬ 
lent  wages  and  advancement  for  responsible  man;  state 
age,  size  family,  experience.  Box  167,  W’atertown, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  who  understands  vegetable  gar¬ 

dening  and  poultry  on  farm  in  Vermont;  good  salary, 
plus  room  and  board;  references;  permanent  job;  posi¬ 
tion  open  now.  Write  Von  Hesse,  400  East  57th  St., 
New  York  City,  or  phone  PL.  S'-2578. _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman;  interesting  proposition 

for  first  class  man ;  excellent  salary,  plus  bonus ; 
pleasant  cottage.  Joseph  Nicholson,  Hlcksville,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  (45-55)  for  general  work  in  small  country 
hotel ;  state  wages,  etc.  Box  351,  Hopewell,  N.  J, 

WANTED  —  Experienced  general  farmer  on  modern 
dairy  farm;  mainly  outside  work;  excellent  modern 
living  quarters;  good  wages;  write  full  particulars. 
Manager.  Middlebrook  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Asbury  Park, 

SINGLE  man  for  year-round  work;  200-acre  apple  or- 

chards,  Erie  Pratt.  Altamont,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

help  wanted,  male  and  female;  openings  for  nurses, 

attendants,  cooks,  etc. ;  salary  $1200  a  year  and  up ; 
If  you  are  in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  Val- 
ley  State  Hospital,  Wlngdale,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  brooder  men  for  my  broiler  farms; 

good  salary  and  bonus  proposition ;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  David  Small,  425D  Park 
Are.,  East  Hartford  8.  Conn.  . _ 

EAGLE  Hotel,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y.,  wants  help;  plumb¬ 

er,  carpenter,  paperhanger.  electrician,  painters, 
kitchen  help,  dishwasher,  waiters,  chambermaids,  wait- 
resses,  general  workers.  Write, _ 

FIRST  cook  and  chambermaid  for  small  summer  hotel 
in  the  Adirondacks;  July  1  to  September  15;  first 
cook’s  wages,  $35  per  week;  chambermaid,  $15  per 
week.  Jlrs.  James  B.  Stafford.  239  Westminster  Road, 
Rochester  7,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— Married  farmer,  experienced  middle  aged 

up  to  65;  general  work  on  a  poultry  farm;  modern 
living  and  working  conditions;  four-room  house  and 
bath  and  many  privileges;  good  pay.  BOX  1220,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  worker,  able  to  operate 

machinery;  good  position  to  reliable  man;  give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  BOX  1218,  Rural  New-Yorker 

GROUNDS  man,  caretaker  for  Western  New  York 
country  home;  prefer  married  man  capable  assuming 
full  responsibility;  must  have  mechanical  ability;  mod¬ 
em  private  home  provided,  on  bus  line;  write,  stating 
experience  in  full,  salary  expected.  BOX  1214,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Farmer,  herdsman  on  Connecticut  dairy 
farm ;  good  wages,  working  conditions ;  house  pleas- 
antly  located,  BOX  1213,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Wood  cutter;  long  job.  Box  60,  Oxford, 
N.  Y, _ 

\\  ANTED,  May  1,  couple,  for  house  and  grounds,  near 

Monroe,  N.  Y. ;  woman  help  housework,  no  cooking, 
no  laundry;  man  care  for  grounds,  flowers,  vegetables 
and  few  chickens ;  beautiful  room  and  bath,  good 
pay,  BOX  1224,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


tor  poultry  farm  in  Maine:  moderi 
convenieimes :  wages  $20  per  week;  no  objections  ti 
children.  BOX  1228,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


t\ANTLD — Single  man  to  operate  hydraulic  equipped 

tractor:  would  prefer  man  with  physical  handicap. 
BOX  1225,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  tractor  man;  middle,  aged,  married  man, 

preferably  without  children ;  wife  to  board  two  or 
three  in  help;  modem  machinery,  no  horses;  experi¬ 
enced,  energetic,  sober,  reliable;  modern  house;  salary 
$130  month  to  start.  Full  particulars,  BOX  1263, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


for  permanent  year-round  position  on  truck 
farm,  ?42  week;  also  extra  day  work  for  wife  if  de¬ 
sired;  immediate.  John  lletzler,  Hempstead  Tumoike 
Ilicksville,  L.  I. _ 

WANTED-— Farmerette  or  boy  on  dairy  farm  and  saddle 

horses.  Ralph  Compton  &  Son,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


COl  PLB,  experienced  cook,  houseworker,  gardener, 

lawn,  repairs;  generally  useful;  Protestant  family, 
three  small  children  cared  for  by  mother;  private  rooms, 
bath;  good  wages;  no  liquor.  Write  fully,  Mrs.  F 
M.  Ingersoll,  56  Farlow  Road,  Newton,  JIass. 


COOK  for  staff  (35  people)  in  hospital;  excellent 

equipment;  pleasant  surroundings;  eight  hours  a 
day.  Write  Dietitian,  New  York  Hospital,  Westches¬ 
ter  Division,  121  Westchester  Ave.,  White  Plains. 
N.  Y.  Phone  White  Plains  8300. 


MIDDLE  aged  woman  (white)  with  child  or  other  de- 

pendent  for  general  housework  in  family  of  two 
adults:  living  quarters,  four-room  cottage  with  bath* 
if  married,  plenty  of  work  locally  for  husband.  Box' 
36,  Bedmlnster,  N.  J. 


lARMER,  caretaker,  small  farm  in  Westchester;  com¬ 

fortable  house  for  family  and  to  board  farmhand; 
tractor,  fana  machinery,  two  cows,  chickens,  garden; 
good  salary  and  privileges;  references  required.  P.  O. 
Box  294,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  May  1,  couple  or  two  women  as 
general  houseworker  for  modern  home  at  Woodstock, 
\  ermont.  Mrs.  Charles  Sheldon,  309  Main  St.,  Hlng- 
haiii.  Mass. 
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general  housework;  man  take  care  of  garden  ha 
generally  useful;  top  pay;  good  living  quarters’  for 
right  couple:  references  required.  Phone  Croton  : 
or  W’rlte  Davis  Brown.  Croton  on  Hudson.  N  Y 


WANTED — Quiet,  refined  woman  to  take  full  charge 

of  cooking  and  kitchen:  American  family;  live  in 
town  on  bus  line;  friendly  home  atmosphere;  state 
nationality,  experience  and  references.  E.  J.  Touri- 
son,  60Q  Wolcott  Hill  Road,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


HOUSEWORKER,  $100;  somewhere  there  is  a  middle 

aged  woman  looking  for  a  permanent  country  home, 
the  companionship  of  a  real  American  family;  two 
adults,  two  children:  charming  home,  all  conveniences’ 
private  room,  bath,  radio.  Dickely,  Cross  Rivec  West- 
chester  County.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYAIAN,  single,  experienced,  capable  and 
trustworthy,  $150  a  month  and  board ;  advancement. 
A.  B.  Berkowitz,  poultry  manager.  Melody  Meadows. 
Springvllle,  N.  Y’. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman  for  top  herd  of  registered  Jer¬ 

seys:  one  hour  from  New  Jersey  shore;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings;  telephone  collect  Long  Branch  1014,  Gus 
Nllson  or  week  days  New  York  business  office,  Lexing¬ 
ton  2-0700;  excellent  opportunity.  Marlu  Farm,  West 
Ix)ng  Branch,  N.  J. 


A  lady  wanted  to  help  young  mother  in  housework; 

main  job  two  small  boys;  own  rooii,  attractive  coun¬ 
try  town,  on  bus  lino  to  Hartford.  Mrs.  Newton  B. 
Carey,  Farmington,  Conn. 


PARMER,  herdsman,  experienced  and  conscientious; 

Somerset  County,  N.  J. ;  for  pure  bred  herd  of  Guern¬ 
seys;  115-acre  model  farm,  all  merchanlzed;  house, 
light,  fuel;  references.  J.  Seovell.  163  W'est  23d  St., 
New  York.  Phone  CHelsea  2-0880. 


WANTED— Farmer  or  farm  couple;  man  to  take  care 
of  small  dairy ;  woman  can  help  in  house ;  salary,  own 
house,  wood,  electricity,  milk,  garden;  reply  stating 
experience.  BOX  1209,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


BOY  wanted;  excellent  home,  good  wages  for  boy  over 
14  who  desires  to  live  in  country  and  work  on  mod¬ 
em  dairy  farm;  contact  now.  BOX  1256,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Cook,  houseworker,  handyman;  wife  for 
housework;  husband  as  handyman  on  model  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  near  New  York;  excellent  quarters.  J. 
Seovell,  163  W’est  23d  St.,  New  York.  Phone  CHelsea 
2-0880. 


WANTED — Man  in  institution  storeroom;  must  be  clean 
and  neat.  BOX  1245,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  plain  cook,  light  work;  trustworthy; 

under  40;  no  objection  one  child;  one  who  prefers 
good  home  to  high  wages  and  likes  country;  near 
New  York;  one  elderly  man;  particulars,  possible 
photo  in  first  letter.  BCiX  1261,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  help  on  dairy  and  large 
general  farm;  all  modern  equipment;  modern  home; 
steam  heat,  bath,  shower,  gas  stove  for  cooking; 
privileges:  top  wages  to  right  man  who  is  interested  in 
future.  BOX  1257,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I’OULTRY  working  couple,  no  small  children,  capable 
of  handling  2009  layers  and  replacements;  modern 
plant;  $150  month,  house,  with  oil  burner,  electric, 
fuel,  eggs  and  chickens  furnished.  Write  fully.  Phone 
if  any.  BOX  1254,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity;  established  creamery, 
handling  retail  trade,  requires  competent  dairy  fore¬ 
man;  a  real  chance  for  a  man  who  can  handle  men  and 
produce  results;  good  schools  and,  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  Write  BOX  1265,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN  with  farm  experience,  able  to  drive, 
care  of  poultry;  part  time  work  for  wife  if  desired; 
modem  four-room,  bath  cottage,  furnished:  light  and 
heat  supplied:  give  full  details  In  reply.  BOX  1251, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  30,  purebred  Guernseys;  competent, 

steady  man,  able  to  milk  12  cows  and  do  all  bam 
work;  $200  monthly,  plus  extras;  modern  four- room 
home  on  New  Jersey  estate.  Write  full  experience, 
details.  BOX  1250,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PARMER,  herdsman,  experienced,  conscientious:  ref¬ 

erences,  for  purebred  dairy  herd  of  29  cows;  modem 
barn  and  all  machinery;  Dutchess  County;  house,  with 
all  improvements:  light,  fuel,  privileges.  BOX  1248, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  clean,  reliable,  familiar  with  tractor  and 

machinery,  general  farm  and  leam  work;  small  dairy 
herd,  Dutchess  County;  separate,  nicely  furnished  three 
rooms  and  bath,  fuel,  light,  privileges,  $120 :  not 
more  than  one  child;  references.  BOX  1249,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  as  caretakers;  man  may  be  partly 
employed  elsewhere;  will  give  separate  four-room 
apartment  and  bath,  light,  heat,  telephone  and  $75  cash 
per  month:  must  drive  car;  woman  small  duties;  per¬ 
manent.  Write  Miss  Edith  Diehl.  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  farmer,  married,  for  small  farm  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  Conn. ;  stone  house,  provided  with  running 
water,  bath,  electricity;  room  for  children.  Write  or 
telephone  Dr.  Walton  Martin,  228  East  49th  St.  EL. 
5-0463. 

MAN  wanted — General  farm  work  on  small  village 

dairy  farm;  within  35  miles  of  New  York  City;  small 
family  or  single  man.  BOX  1247,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmhand;  must  be  able  to  drive  a  team. 
BOX  1246,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MATURE  friendly  woman,  plain  cooking,  <m  small 
farm  29  miles  N.  Y.  C. :  family  of  five ;  good  bus- 
train  service;  sleep  in  or  out;  pleasant  position;  salary 
according  to  qualifications.  BOX  1244,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  call  GLadstone  2999  for  interview. 

TWO  boys  or  brother  and  sister  needing  good  Chris¬ 
tian  home  on  farm.  Belle  Lehman,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  farmhand  to  work 
on  general  dairy  farm,  able  to  handle  team,  milking 
not  necessary;  modem  barn  and  machinery;  $100  month, 
room  and  board.  M'hitpain  Farm.  Ambler,  Pa. 

TE.^MSlffiB  wanted ;  must  understand  and  be  a  friend 
of  horses  and  work  in  the  woods  part  of  the  time 
cutting  wood;  single  or  married;  two  or  three  rooms, 
heat,  hot  water;  all  Improvements;  board  self.  At 
once.  Box  149,  East  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple,  man  to  supervise  orchard,  2400 
apple  trees;  wife  to  cook  for  father  and  working 
daughter:  modern  living  quarters  provided;  adequate 
garden  space;  no  livestock.  For  information  write  252 
State  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— ^Herdsman  and  general  farmer,  married; 

experience  with  Guernsey  cattle;  electric  milkers; 
modem  equipment;  reference;  wages  expected;  sober 
and  reliable.  BOX  1239,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHANDS  for  2000-acre  farm,  45  miles  west  of 

Philadelphia;  single  or  married  men;  $100  month, 
with  house,  fuel  and  usual  privileges.  BOX  1236, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LUMBERMEN  or  wood  cutters  for  two-year  lumbering 
project:  located  45  miles  west  of  Philadelphia:  high¬ 
est  rate  of  pay  and  ideal  living  conditions.  BOX  1237, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  woman  or  girl  to  help  with  housework  and 
chicks,  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  all  conveniences, 
room  and  bath.  BOX  1234,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDiENER  and  caretaker,  18-acre  estate,  Ossining, 
partly  developed;  good  wages  and  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters.  Inquire  Joseph  H.  Schwartz,  71  West  2Sd  St,, 
New  York.  Phone  GR  5-2577. 

MANAGER  for  old  established  Guernsey  herd  of  about 
109  head  in  New  England;  a  working  manager  who 
thoroughly  understands  Guernseys  and  crop  production; 
good  living  quarters:  an  attractive  opening  for  the 
right  man.  BOX  1233,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  and  wife  on  small  farm;  regular  farming 

and  milking:  wife  to  cook  for  owner  week  ends; 
comfortable,  modern  house;  ideal  working  conditions. 
BOX  1232,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOODSMEN,  single,  two-year  job,  $1  per  hour; 

choppers,  teamsters;  no  camp  inspectors,  house,  fuel, 
home  killed  products.  Comstock  Farm.  Lincoln.  R.  I. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  nice  plain  cook,  good  ’  health ;  own 
room,  bath;  pleasant  surroundings:  one  adult.  Tran¬ 
quility.  General  Delivery,  Netv  Canaan.  Conn. 

POUI.’TRYMAN  wanted,  married,  experienced  and  re¬ 
liable.  A.  G.  Robinson,  Seelyville,  Pa. 

HOUSEIvEEPER,  plain  cook,  experienced,  reliable, 

under  50;  must  like  country;  small,  modern  house; 
one  lady;  no  other  help;  permanent:  state  nationality, 
age.  references,  salary.  Box  158,  Route  1,  Norwalk. 
Conn. 

HOUSEMOTHER  wanted  in  small,  modem  Protestant 
institution ;  cooking  for  about  29  people.  Woodfield 
Children’s  Village,  1899  Stratfleld  Road,  Bridgeport 
29.  Conn. 

YOING  man  wanted  to  work  in  feed  and  coal  yard’ 
must  be  reliable:  experience  preferred;  good  wages' 
BOX  1241.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  herd  of  150  cows  in  Central 

New  Jersey;  we  offer  house  and  $229  for  a  sober, 
experienced  and  reliable  man.  BOX  1240.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  wanted  for  general  work  in  small  summer 

restaurant  eight  miles  village,  near  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
pleasant  position  for  willing,  elderly  people:  $29  per 
week  each ;  room  and  board ;  also  handy  man,  same 
pay.  BOX  1242,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOI  SEKEEl'ER — American,  45,  excellent  home 

maker,  canning,  etc.;  gentleman's  modern  home:  per¬ 
manent;  must  exchange  references;  full  particulars 
please.  BOX  1243,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  all  branches:  considerable  experi¬ 

ence,  confidence  and  ability;  specializing  Guernseys; 
also  hogs  for  converting  into  smoked  pork  products 
that  are  different;  gainful  results.  BOX  1169,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  desire  position;  husband  to  leam  poultry 

business;  wife  experienced  cook,  housekeeper;  best 
references.  W.  Bingham,  104  Forest  St.,  Belleville. 
N.  J. 

MIDDIA3  aged  man  wants  position  on  farm  or  estate; 

familiar  all  hand-tool  work,  cultivation  vegetables 
or  flowers:  private  dwelling  and  board  self;  state  salary 
first  letter.  BOX  1201,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACCOUNTANT  seeks  farm  clients,  keep  records,  pre¬ 

pare  tax  returns ;  all  territories  covered ;  reasonable 
fees.  Morto.n  D.  Kintlsch,  291  Central  Ave.,  Albany. 
Dial  5-5809. 

Sl'PERINTENDENT,  private  estate  or  farm  manager. 

married,  age  42.  two  boys,  ages  8  and  11;  experi¬ 
enced  dairy,  horses  and  poultry;  also  flowers  and  veg¬ 
etables;  take  complete  charge;  13  years  last  place: 
New  Jersey  preferred.  BOX  1204,  Rural  New-Yorker 

GARDBMTFHi,  caretaker,  single,  49,  wants  work  coun¬ 

try  estate,  BOX  1202.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  gardener,  tractor  man,  married.  Fred 

Beck,  Comwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

wants  light  work:  please  give  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  1217,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRODUCING  salesman,  55,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
and  vicinity,  wants  line  of  dairy  farm  and  poultry 
supplies;  salary  and  car  allowance.  B.  Ackerman. 
S23  North  7th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. _ 

LANDSCAPE  superintendent,  52  years  old,  married, 
capable  of  handling  all  details  in  construction  of 
estates,  parks,  playgrounds,  farms,  years  of  practical 
experience  in  topography,  drainage,  irrigation,  lawns, 
drives,  planting,  rockeries,  etc.;  can  handle  men.  BOX 
1222,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

POULTRY,  caretaker,  elderly  single  man,  dependable 

worker;  references;  permanent  position.  Particulars 
BOX  1212,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PLANT  superintendent,  now  employed,  would  like  to 

get  in  touch  with  reliable  person  interested  in  a 
community  canning  plant;  for  canning  tomatoes,  fruits, 
perhaps  beef;  20  years’  experience  as  Installation  and 
operation,  V,  F.  Reed,  215  West  4th  St..  Corsicana, 
Texas. _ 

POULTRY  farm  manager  desires  position,  large  breed¬ 

ing  farm  or  commercial,  married,  college  trained; 
experienced;  best  references.  BOX  1226,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  and  herd  manager;  life¬ 
time  experience  handling  pure-bred  dairy  cattle;  also 
modern  farming  operations ;  prefer  locating  in  New 
Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  BOX  1264,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PULPIT  pastorate  wanted  immediately  by  mature, 
"live  wire,"  magnetic  minister.  Jacklin,  305  West 
18th  St.,  New  York  City. _ _ 

DAIRY  farm  manager,  45,  married,  four  minor  sons ; 

successful  life  experience,  suitably  educated  plus 
veterinary  experience;  eminently  qualified  purebred 
cattle  unquestfonable  ability  and  reference;  working 
and  living  conditions ;  must  be  strictly  modem ;  iin- 
mediately  available.  Walton.  Route  S',  Nazareth,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  for  mother  and  son  on  country 

estate.  BOX  1262,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager,  married,  41;  life  experience; 

agriculture  school,  purebred  stock  on  up  to  date 
farm;  poultry;  executive  ability;  good  six-room  house. 
BOX  1259,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  creamery  man,  married,  wishes  posi¬ 

tion  country  milk  plant  or  State  or  county  insti¬ 
tution-plant;  licensed  tester,  full  knowledge  of  all  by¬ 
products;  available  March  15.  Write  BOX  1258, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Responsible  man,  Christian,  fair  mechanic,  wants  home; 

will  do  light  work  for  salary  or  board,  depending 
on  environment;  have  car.  BOX  1255,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^^ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  private  estate,  experienced  flow¬ 
ers,  gardening  and  essential;  also  drive;  give  details. 
Mrs.  E.  Durand,  262  Henry  St.,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

ORDER  your  annhal  catalog  of  farms  now  from  Attor¬ 

ney  Darwin  Craig,  the  dairy  farm  specialist,  Afton, 
N.  Y. ;  dairy  farms,  poultry  ranches,  country  estates, 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  business  properties,  stores, 
timber  tracts,  gas  stations  in  all  parts  of  New  York 
State. 


25-Acre  farm,  seven-room  house,  all  improvements;  12 

tie  barn,  chicken  house:  68  miles  from  N.  Y.,  on 
main  highway;  $5,800.  BOX  1015,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACREAGES,  country  homes,  farms,  suitable  stock 

ranches,  camps,  stores,  retail  feed  business,  hard¬ 
ware,  gas-cabin,  tourist  home  properties,  wants?  Lists, 
photos.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (iobleskill,  Schoharie 
County,  Eastern  N.  Y. 


WANT  200-acre  farm,  Dutchess  or  Connecticut.  D.. 

4136  Elbertson  St.,  Elmhurst.  L.  I. 


WEST  S  1945  Catalogue,  hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses,  six  States;  free  copy  West’s  Farm  Agency. 
Q!E,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 


HRUIT  farm  for  sale,  1200  fruit  trees,  apples,  pears, 

peaches,  2  acres  currants,  3  acres  grapes.  8-room 
house,  all  Improvements,  garages,  chicken  houses,  feed 
house.  3-room  tenant  house,  stalls  for  cattle;  price 
$18,000,  Thomas  Shay,  Clintondale,  N,  Y. 


TCWCEY  farm  for  1000  head;  small  house,  largo 
bam,  spring,  upland  and  meadow,  electric,  brook, 
road,  $8500,  half  cash.  Harry  Vail,  Wanvick, 


DELAWARE  County  dairy  farm,  410  acres,  58  head  of 

stock,  machinery,  silo,  14-room  house,  electricity, 
spring  water,  barn  and  house.  Percy  Moseman,  Pratts- 
ville,  N.  Y.  _ I _ 

30  acres.  8-room  house,  electric,  5090  old  English 

boxwood,  orchard,  strawberries,  10,000  pine  trees. 
R.  E.  Hickman,  Girdletree,  Maryland. 


MEDIL’M  sized  resort  hotel  or  guest  farm  on  option- 
lease  desired  by  middle  aged  couple,  experienced  ho¬ 
tel  operators  who  have  good  following  and  own  con¬ 
siderable  equlpmMit.  Full  particulars  BOX  1144. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


JAMES  Williams,  farm  specialist;  farms  from  2  to 
400  acres,  $2000  to  $35,000;  write  me  your  wants. 
1141  Linwood  Place.  Utica,  N.  Y.  _ 

H.^'DSOMB  15-roora  physician’s  country  home,  all 

improvements;  suitable  for  boarders,  bam,  garage, 
chicken  houses,  fine  condition;  springs,  macadam  road, 
20  acres  flats,  fruit,  fishing;  in  small  town;  church, 
school  near  by;  cmnmanding  location;  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  1148,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SQU.'VRB  mile,  half  tillable,  no  rocks ;  furnace,  elec¬ 

tricity,  phone,  running  water.  Bradmoor  Farm, 
Anson,  Me, 


F()B  Sale — A  cattle  ranch  and  poultry  farm,  1000  acre' 
loO  Ilerefords,  3000  laying  hens;  all  modern  equlr 
ped.  Kingdom  Farms.  .South  Lansing.  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  at  Stroudsburg;  stocked  and 

equipped  farm.  128  acres.  %  mile  creek;  10-room 
house,  furnished;  modern  five-room  bungalow;  16  head 
cattle,  tractor,  all  machinery,  dairy  bam,  lake  site; 
catalog  $17,000.  Dale  H.  Leam,  realtor.  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


to  choose  from,  with  or  withoul 
stock  and  equipment:  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostle 
Agency.  6o  Patterson  St.,  Augusta.  Me.  ' 


L(>NG  Island--52-acre  farm,  half  cultivated,  balance 

wooded,  fronting  on  good  highway;  substantial  build¬ 
ings.  two  bams,  three  poultry  houses,  seven-room  house. 

oil  burner;  everything  in  fine  condition; 
mus^  seU  to  settle  estata  Arthur  Terry.  Holtsville; 


BlUlOMB  County-— 'Two  farms,  joining,  one  162  acres 
other  250;  modern  buildings;  conveniences,  tenan 
house;  paved  road,  15  miles  from  Binghamton;  56  cat 
tie,  4  horses,  tractor,  complete  tools,  timber ;  both  mon 
eymakers;  $15,000  each,  $29,000  both;  terms.  Hoi 
comb,  Inc.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


®11  ‘lllable;  level  fertile;  gardening,  dairy 
Ing ,  fat  cattle,  grain ;  good  modem  buildings  nave 
ment;  mUe  to  town;  school  bus;  60  stanchions:  $40  oe 
acre,  part  cash,  or  your  property  or  mortgage  down 
owner.  Grover  Winch,  Westfield,  NY 


EIGHT-:^om  house,  modernized,  on  3^^  acres,  on  mai 
road;  two  peenhouses.  21x100  each;  property  coul 
bo  divided  for  future  small  homes ;  sale,  $15  50( 
OrXVr^N^^J^’  Klnderkamack  Roac 


l\ANTED--Three-hve  acres,  small  house,  located  o 
good  highway,  about  70  miles  from  New  York  Cits 
give  full  particulars.  BOX  1210.  Rural  New-Yorker 


190  Acres,  part  beautiful  river  flat,  just  outside  tow 
lovely  house,  modernized;  tenant  house,  largo  bai 
other  buildings;  30  milkers.  15  heifers.  2  tractoi 
milking  machine,  modem  equipment;  an  outstandr 
Afton  ®  y’****^’  Darwin  Craig,  attome 


C^T^TOTAjjiear'sjTacuserioo'Tcresr’sFleededrii 

woodlot’  alfalfa,  soil,  tractor  worked;  supports  5i 
cows,  tile  ylo,  exceptional  dairy  section ;  three  houses 
unlimited  spring  water;  gravity  supply 
$6,5^0,  terms.  Button.  248  Echo  Place,  New  York  57 


60  Acres,  7-room  house,  modem  conveniences-  ban 

* '1”®  cement  road,  $3500  ’  Marl 

Stahl.  Dutchess  County,  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 


f®™’  150  under  cultiv 

tion;  rest  pasture,  wood ;  good  buildings,  on  ma 

Kr^'Maine^  ^^  ^’ 


Sale— Two  farais,  35-50  acres;  houses,  bams,  hog 

iwm  house,  two  tenant  houses,  beautiful  lake;  palm 
bordered  drive,  28  fruit  trees,  $35,000;  $15  OOO  down 
reference.  194  National  Realty  Sales,  G(^anZ.  N  Y 

Other  Advertisements  of  Sabscribers 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  184, 


Nose  Around  a  Little  Bit 


and 

Find  Out! 


Naturally, 

you  want  the  best  milking  machine 
there  is . . .  your  cows  deserve  it  and  your 
profits  demand  it .  .  .  so  .  . .  why  not  nose  around 
a  little  bit  and  find  out  what  eight  or  ten  of  your 
neighbors  think  about  milking  machines? 


A  POST  CARD 

will  bring  you  any  or  all  of 
THESE— 


Many  Thousands 

y 

of  careful  dairy  farmers  have  bought  Surge 
Milkers  because  tketr  neighbors  were  happy  with  the 


1—  “Money-Making  Milking” 

•  .  .  a  booklet  that  every  Surge  user  should  have 
and  one  that  will  do  other  people  no  harm. 

2—  The  Surge  News 


Surge . . .  we  hope  it  will  turn  out  that  way  with  you. 

Should  You 


One  of  our  Surge  Service  Men  recently  checked 
up  on  a  number  of  Surge  Outfits  in  Alaska ...  he 
tells  all  about  them  in  the  current  number  of  The 
SURGE  NEWS.  If  you  don’t  get  The  SURGE 
NEWS  and  would  like  to  have  it,  a  post  card  will 
put  you  on  the  list. 


decide  that  the  Surge  is  the  milker  that  you  want  you 
can  be  sure  that  you  have  a  good  machine  and  that  it 
is  backed  up  by  SURGE  SERVICE  that  will  make 
it  keep  right  on  being  a  good  machine. 


3  —No  Stripping 

Up  in  Canada  there  is  a  man  who  has  proved  that 
he  doesn’t  have  to  strip  his  cows  after  the  Surge. 
“Money-Making  Milking  No.  3“  tells  how  he 
trains  them. 


HE  WILL  BRIGHTEN  YOUR  SUNDAY  MORNINGS 

RYM  BERRY— Squire  of  ^‘Stoneposts” 

From  across  the  barnyard  fence, and  through  your  radio, come  the  charming 
and  amusing  observations  on  farm  life  by  a  great  Americw^i^^philoso- 
pher.  Babson  Bros.  Co.  takes  pleasure  in  bringing  you  thi^°j^^]||feiininiiial 
radio  personality,  Rym  Berry,  farmer. 

Every  Sunday  WHCU  WSYR  WWNY  WGY 

Morning  at  9:15  870  K.  C.  570  K.  C,  790  K,  C.  810  K.  C. 

Babson  Bros*  Co*  of  N*  Y* 

842  Belden  Avenue  Syracuse  (1),  N.Y. 
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Mr.  Cxtrg  Traction  represents  the 
Extro  Bor  lengt^thot  gives  Superior 
Pulling  Power  to'  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRES 


Only 

Tiresfone 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

Give  POSimC  CUANING 
and  MAXIMUHI  TRACTION 


OTHER  tractor  tire  is  **just  as  good^-  as  the 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  because  no  one  can  ‘‘borrow’^  the 
Ground  Grip  design.  It*s  patented. 

Naturally,  the  Ground  Grip  tire  is  imitated,  because  it 
out'per forms  any  other  tractor  tire  by  as  much  as  16%  more 
pull  at  the  drawbar. 

Here's  why  if  out-performs  them: 

1.  Ground  Grips  have  as  much  as  215  extra  inches  of 
tread  bar  length  per  tractor.  Obviously,  they  take  a 
bigger  bite  and  get  a  firmer  grip  on  the  soil. 

2.  They  have  no  broken  tread  bar  slots  in  the  center. 
Consequently,  they  have  no  traction  leaks.  They  give 
maximum  traction. 

3.  They  have  no  broken  bar  stubs.  They  don't  catch 
trash,  clog  and  fill  up.  They  give  positive  cleaning. 

When  you  get  new  tractor  tires,  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine  Firestone  patented  Ground  Grip,  Don’t  settle  for 
an  imitation. 


For  the  best  in  music,  listen  to  the 
"Voice  of  Firestone”  with  Richard 
Crooks  and  Gladys  Swarthout  and 
the  Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Howard  Barlow  every 
Monday  evening  over  NBC  network. 


Copyrieht,  1945,  The  Flrestooe  Tire  A  Bubber  Oo. 


April  7,  1945 

Countryman’s  Journal 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  about 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  straight¬ 
forward  expressions  from  readers.  In 
the  February  17  issue  I  enjoyed  the 
notes  from  Mrs.  W.  N.  S.  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  After  I  read  the  para¬ 
graph  about  sweet  corn  meal  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Countryman,  “We’ll  try  that  this 
fall.  It  sounds  good.”  We  have  a  strain 
of  small  Golden  Bantam  that  goes  back 
many  years  to  the  old  farm  in  Hancock, 
N.  Y.,  when  Father  ran  a  general  farm 
and  preached  the  word  of  God  in  the 
white  church  above  Norway  Pond. 

The  “Report  From  a  Missionary,”  by 
I  R.  O.  L.  reminded  me  of  a  cracker- jack 
book  I’ve  just  read,  “Trampling  Out  the 
Vintage,”  by  J.  A.  Cocannouer.  He  put 
in  many  years  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
teaching  agriculture  and  organizing 
demonstration  farms.  His  main  point  is 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  have  a  whole¬ 
some  farm  situation  if  we  continue  to 
educate  our  best  and  most  ambitious 
boys  and  girls  away  from  farm  life. 
I’ve  talked  about  this  before,  but  my 
chief  point  is  still  the  same.  Farming 
is  a  business  as  well  as  a  way  of  living. 
Unless  those  who  farm  can  make  a  de¬ 
cent  income  so  as  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  then  smart  boys  and 
girls  will  leave  the  farm  for  other  voca¬ 
tions.  Farmer?  have  been  up  against  it 
for  years,  buying  at  retail  and  selling  at 
wholesale.  They’ve  put  in  ungodly  long 
hours.  And  all  to  make  just  an  average 
living.  Give  the  farmers  a  break  in 
making  a  fair  income  for  reasonable 
I  hours  of  work,  and  plenty  of  men  and 
women  will  want  to  live  on  farms. 
There’s  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
exodus  of  able  young  folks  from  the 
farm  to  the  city. 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  Massachusetts 
State  College,  James  Colby  of  Litchfield, 
N.  H.,  one  of  N.  E.’s  largest  vegetable 
growers,  told  the  group  that  too  little 
I  attention  was  paid  to  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  here  in  the  Northeast.  A  start  has 
been  made  with  Maine  potatoes  and 
blueberries,  cranberries,  and  in  a  few 
instances  with  eggs  and  apples.  But  by 
and  large,  the  Northeast  is  far  behind 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

An  expert  estimates  the  nation  har¬ 
vested  99,000,000  tons  of  hay  and  for¬ 
age  crops  last  year.  That’s  important, 
especially  if  we  are  learning  to  grow 
some  of  our  needed  grains  here  in  the 
Northeast.  But  between  1935  and  1942, 
as  I  traveled  around  this  area,  I  was 
I  just  as  concerned  about  better  pastures 
as  I  was  about  increased  hay  crops. 

Some  of  the  areas  we  call  “pastures” 
would  be  laughed  at  by  farmers  in 
I  other  sections.  In  the  first  place,  we’ve 
been  afraid  to  use  good  soil  for  pasture 
land.  Yet  the  cheapest  way  in  the 
world  to  make  milk  from  May  15  to 
September  15  is  from  a  first-class  pas- 
!  ture. 

A  friend  who  has  just  made  some 
money  getting  out  pulpwood  asked, 
“What  shall  I  do?  Clean  up  the  mort¬ 
gage,  buy  War  Bonds  or  buy  a  few 
shares  of  good  stocks?”  Would  that  all 
questions  were  as  easy  as  that!  The 
best  advice  to  all  is  “Get  out  of  debt.” 
Economics  is  high,  wide  and  handsome. 
The  government  is  spending  money  like 
water,  but  the  instant  final  victory 
comes,  we’re  going  through  a  tough 
period  of  readjustment.  The  farmer 
who  is  out  of  debt  is  the  one  who  can 
pull  through  until  things  get  back  to 
something  like  a  normal  level.  H.  s.  P. 
Massachusetts. 


Old  Church  Carries  On 

The  Ohio  Baptist  Church,  organized 
in  1804  in  Lawrence  County,  in  the 
Ohio  River  Valley,  is  likely  the  old¬ 
est  church  body  between  Marietta  and 
Cincinnati.  It  was  called  the  mother 
church  for  a  half-dozen  other  Baptist 
churches  around  the  country  before  any 
other  church  denomination  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  county.  The  third  build¬ 
ing  was  built  of  brick  burnt  on  the 
nearby  farm  and  erected  by  the  farmer 
who  made  the  brick  in  1864.  Gas  does 
the  heating,  and  electricity  the  light¬ 
ing.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Clarence 
E.  Corn;  Lawrence  Kaiser  is  acting  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  and 
both  use  their  cars  to  gather  up  young 
and  old  as  they  come  to  Sunday  school 
and  all  services,  and  then  make  other 
I  trips  for  more,  and  also  take  them  home 
afterward.  They  have  services  every 
Sabbath  and  prayer  meeting  and  Bible 
study  every  Wednesday  night. 

There  have  been  periods  without  a 
pastor,  but  Sunday  school  was  always 
conducted.  The  membership  dropped, 
due  to  deaths  and  removals  to  other 
parts,  but  the  last  few  years  there 
seems  to  be  a  new  vision.  New  mem¬ 
bers  have  come  in  and  contributions 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  missions  about  five  times 
what  they  were  five  years  ago  The 
membership  now  is  about  75,  with  about 
half  non-residents.  The  Sunday  school 
averages  about  60,  with  100  enrolled 
compared  to  40  three  years  ago 

There  have  been  35  from  the  com¬ 
munity  called  for  service.  Two  have 
been  discharged,  three  failed  to  pass 
examination,  with  no  more  eligibles 
now  except  married  men.  The  (hurch 
had  the  pastor  send  each  one  \n  the 
service  a  New  Testament  and  he  tries 
to  correspond  with  all  of  them.  A 
church  committee  sends  a  monthly  let¬ 
ter  of  news  to  all,  and  also  a  C!hrist- 
mas  package  to  each.  u  t  c 
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Orchard  and  Garden  Mulches 


By  Clarence  E.  Baker 


ULCHING  is  as  old  as  plant  life 
itself.  It  is  being  constantly 
demonstrated  by  the  natural 
mulch  or  leaf  mold  that  accumu¬ 
lates  in  all  our  forests.  It  is  now 

_ _ a  standard  cultural  practice  for 

growing  many  crops,  yet  there  are  still  many 
instances  in  both  fruit  and  vegetable  culture 
where  mulching  could  be  employed  to  much 
greater  advantage  than  at  present. 

When  one  thinks  of  a  mulch,  he  probably 
pictures  a  strawberry  patch  with  evenly  spaced 
rows  of  plants  and  large,  luscious,  red  berries 
reposing  upon  a  bed  of  straw.  One  of  the 
functions  of  the  straw  is  to  keep  the 
berries  clean  by  preventing  their 
contact  with  the  soil.  It  also  con¬ 
tributes  in  many  other  ways  to  the 
production  of  those  attractive  ber¬ 
ries.  If  the  ground  about  the 
plants  had  not  been  covered  with  a 
mulch,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the 
plants  would  have  been  heaved 
from  the  ground  during  the  Winter 
by  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  soil.  If  the  weather 
becomes  unseasonably  dry  before 
the  berries  mature,  the  mulch  re¬ 
tards  the  loss  of  moisture  from  the 
soil.  It  is  true  that  strawberries 
can  be  grown  without  this  mulch 
of  straw,  but  those  who  have  tried 
this  method  are  likely  to  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  the  results  are 
disappointing. 

If  this  straw  mulch  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  strawberry  culture,  why  is  it  not  of 
value  in  growing  other  plants?  The  answer  is 
that,  when  properly  used,  mulching  is  just  as 
important  in  growing  many  crops  as  it  is  for 
strawberries.  Commercial  apple  growers  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  recognize  the  value 
of  mulching  their  trees,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
are  now  grown  under  various  types  of  mulches. 
To  a  lesser  extent,  stone  fruit  trees  are  mulched 
in  commercial  orchards.  Raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  plantations  frequently  are  mulched  and 
very  productive  patches  have  resulted.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  tomatoes  have  also  been  grown  to 
better  advantage  under  a  straw  mulch  as  have 
various  other  garden  vegetables. 

What  Is  a  Mulch? 

The  term  mulch  refers  to  any 
material  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  about  growing  trees  or 
plants  to  take  the  place  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  mulch  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  heavy  to  prevent  complete¬ 
ly  the  growth  of  grass  or  weeds. 

Many  different  materials  may  be 
used  as  mulches.  One  reason  that 
mulching  has  not  been  used  more 
by  commercial  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  is  that  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  material  are  needed  to  pro- 
V  i  d  e  and  properly  maintain 
mulches  over  large  acreages.  This 
is  not  such  a  serious  problem  in 
the  home  orchard,  small  fruit 
planting  or  vegetable  garden,  as 
sufficient  material  usually  can  be 
easily  obtained.  When  crops  are 
grown  under  irrigation  or  on  deep, 
loose  soils  into  which  water  pene¬ 
trates  readily,  and  in  which  tree 
roots  grow  to  depths  of  six  feet  or 
more,  then  mulches  are  not  so  im¬ 
portant.  But  when  trees  or  other 
deep  rooted  crops  are  planted  on 
tight  clays  or  shallow  soils,  mulch 
culture  becomes  very  important. 


strawy  manure,  or  with  straw  to  which  a  lib¬ 
eral  application  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  has 
been  applied.  The  initial  mulch  should  be 
eight  to  twelve  inches  thick  and  should  cover 
the  soil  from  one  foot  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  to  a  distance  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
spread  of  the  branches.  This  mulch  should  be 
replenished  each  Spring  or  Fall  to  make  up  for 
settling  resulting  from  the  compacting  and  de¬ 
composition  of  the  original  mulch.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  area  between  the  trees  may  be 
left  in  sod. 

Small  fruits  and  the  bramble  kind  generally 
are  mulched  by  covering  the  entire  soil  area 
with  a  layer  of  similar  thickness.  In  commer¬ 


A  good  straw  mulch,  such  as  shown  on  this  plot  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  essential  in  order  to  make  the  best  returns  from  strawberry  culture. 
Mulching  conserves  moisture  and  helps  control  weeds. 

cial  small  fruit  plantings,  every  other  middle 
or  occasional  middles  are  cultivated  to  reduce 
the,  fire  hazard  in  dry  periods.  In  the  case  of 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  the 
entire  soil  area  usually  is  mulched  after  the 
plants  are  established. 

Once  the  area  is  mulched,  cultivation  is  elim¬ 
inated  and  weeds  are  also  controlled.  Most  of 
us  are  often  inclined  to  let  the  cultivator  rest 
at  the  very  time  we  should  be  pushing  it  most 
vigorously.  Mulches  never  rest,  but  are  on  the 
job  when  most  needed. 

Use  Fertilizer  Also 

Spring  is  the  best  time  to  mulch  trees  and 


Mulching  is  a  desirable  cxiltural  practice  for  growing  superior  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  at  less  overhead  expense.  The  vigorous  young  apple  trees  show  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  proper  mulching. 


Advantages  of  Mulching 

On  most  types  of  soils  of  average  fertility, 
mulching  has  many  advantages  over  cultiva¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  home  orchard.  Too  fre¬ 
quently,  where  tree  or  bush  fruits  are  grown, 
they  are  not  cultivated  at  all,  or  so  infrequently 
that  they  make  a  poor  response.  Under  such 
conditions,  mulching  pays  big  dividends.  De- 
v^italized  fruit  trees,  if  free  from  serious  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases,  frequently  can  be  brought 
to  a  vigorous  and  productive  condition  in  a 
very  few  seasons  if  adequately  mulched  with 


bush  fruits.  At  this  time  of  year  the  ground  is 
moist  and  mulching  helps  to  retain  the  favor¬ 
able  condition.  Vegetable  crops,  such  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  beans  and  all  root  crops,  should  be 
mulched  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  high  enough 
that  they  will  not  be  smothered  by  the  material 
used.  Tomatoes  can  be  mulched  within  a  few 
days  after  being  transplanted. 

When  any  mulch  such  as  straw  or  other  veg¬ 
etative  material  that  is  low  in  nitrogen  is  ap¬ 
plied,  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  also  should  be  used 
in  liberal  amounts.  Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  ammonium  nitrate,  or  a  nitrogen 


carrier  sold  under  any  of  the  various  trade 
names  is  satisfactory.  Unless  this  is  done,  most 
of  the  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  may  be 
utilized  by  the  bacteria  that  decompose  the 
mulching  material  and  a  temporary  nitrogen 
shortage  is  likely  to  result.  A  nitrogen  defi¬ 
ciency  brought  about  in  this  manner  probably 
is  the  greatest  cause  of  unfavorable  results  oc¬ 
casionally  reported  following  mulching.  If 
manure  is  used  in  the  mulch,  there  usually  is 
little  need  for  the  nitrogen  fertilizer,  as  suffi¬ 
cient  nitrogen  is  readily  available  from  the 
manure.  For  this  reason,  -strawy  manure  or  a 
mixture  of  straw  and  barnyard  manure  makes 
a  very  desirable  mulch.  Hardwood  sawdust  is 
quite  widely  used  as  a  mulch.  Sawdust  con¬ 
tains  very  little  nitrogen,, so  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  should  accompany 
its  use.  Equal  parts  of  sawdust  and  barnyard 
makes  an  excellent  mulch,  and  with  this 
mixture  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  sel¬ 
dom  is  necessary.  Sawdust  from 
walnut  and  some  coniferous  trees 
are  sometimes  harmful,  due  to  pos¬ 
sible  plant  absorption  of  soluble 
toxic  materials.  It  is  therefore 
safer  not  to  use  such  sawdust. 

A  nitrogen  shortage  following 
mulching  is  temporary.  After  two 
or  three  seasons  the  decaying  or¬ 
ganic  matter  of  the  mulch  that  be¬ 
comes  incorporated  with  the  soil 
actually  increases  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  that  is  available  to  the 
mulched  trees  or  plants.  After  the 
third  season,  it  seldom  is  necessary 
to  add  a  nitrogen  fertilizer,  even 
when  the  mulch  is  replenished. 
Mulches  function  in  several  ways 
to  bring  about  conditions  in  the 
soil  that  are  favorable  for  plant 
growth.  They  improve  the  moisture  rela¬ 
tions  very  effectively.  They  encourage  the 
penetration  of  rainfall  into  the  soil,  both  by 
reducing  the  surface  run-off  and  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  soil  structure  so  that  water  is  absorbed 
more  readily.  Condensation  of  moisture  from 
the  air  has  been  shown  to  take  place  beneath 
a  mulch,  thus  increasing  the  soil  supply. 
Evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil  during  hot,  dry  periods  is  effectively 
retarded;  and  serious  moisture  losses  from  deep 
in  the  soil  is  also  prevented. 

The  greater  resistance  of  mulched  soil  to 
drying  out  during  extended  hot,  dry  periods, 
appears  to  provide  a  condition  within  the 
soil  that  causes  plant  nutrients  to 
remain  more  continuously  availa¬ 
ble  than  in  soils  subject  to  alter¬ 
nate  moist  and  dry  conditions.  As 
the  mulch  decays,  valuable  organic 
matter  and  nutrients  are  added  to 
the  soil. 

Kinds  of  Mulches 

Mulching  materials  may  be  either 
organic  or  inorganic  in  nature.  The 
most  common  organic  mulches  are 
straw,  hay,  sawdust,  marsh  grass, 
meadow  grass  and  shredded  corn 
fodder.  Various  other  materials 
such  as  pea  vines  from  canning 
factories,  pressed  sorghum  cane, 
various  native  weeds  and  grasses, 
seaweed,  shredded  waste  paper 
and  a  host  of  others  are  locally 
available  in  certain  areas.  Leaves 
do  not  make  a  good  mulch  for 
either  strawberries  or  vegetables, 
as  they  pack  too  tightly  together 
when  wet.  If  it  is  desired  to  make 
use  of  fallen  leaves,  they  may  be 
mixed  with  straw  and  used  on  tree 
or  bush  fruits;  otherwise,  their 
place  is  in  the  compost  pile. 

Many  inorganic  materials  are 
used  for  more  permanent  mulches, 
such  as  cinders,  mine-slack,  shale  and  glass- 
wool.  While  these  add  no  nutrient  or  organic 
matter  to  the  soil,  they  have  many  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  organic  materials,  and  are  not  so 
likely  to  cause  shortages  of  soil  nitrogen.  Their 
use  is  limited  largely  to  fruit  trees  and  bush 
fruits,  and  they  do  not  share  the  general  pop¬ 
ularity  of  vegetative  materials.  The  use  of  in¬ 
organic  materials,  especially  slack  and  cinders, 
on  ground  that  is  to  be  occupied  for  only  a 
short  time  is  not  recommended,  because  they 
might  be  detrimental  to  any  later  planted 
crops. 
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Twenty  Products  From  Apples 

By  J.  J.  Willaman 

WHAT  can  we  do  with  apples  besides 
keeping  a  doctor  away  (where  there  is  a 
doctor)?  The  accompanying  chart  ^hows  18 
major  products  now  produced  commercially 
from  this  fruit,  and  three  others,  within  dotted 
lines,  that  may  become  commercial  products. 
There  is  no  pretense  here  of  making  an  accu¬ 
rate  count  of  the  products,  since  personal  opin¬ 
ion  comes  in.  For  example,  the  enthusiast  for 
apple  pie  might  claim,  “Of  course,  apple  pie  is 
a  major  product  from  apples.  Do  you  know 
how  many ’apple  pies  are  made  in  this  country 
every  year?”  Then  there  is  jelly,  mincemeat, 
brown  betty  pudding  (I  vote  for  it),  distilled 
vinegar,  apple  butter,  candy,  and  so  on 
through  the  cookbook.  At  any  rate,  the  apple 
is  a  versatile  fruit,  and  it  is  becoming  more  so 
as  the  result  of  research  in  industry  and  in  Fed¬ 
eral  laboratories  both  here  and  in  Canada.  The 
purpose  here  is  to  discuss  what  may  be  called 
the  primary  apple  products,  main¬ 
ly  some  of  the  newer  ones. 


The  Flesh  of  the  Apple 

When  apples  are  peeled  and 
cored  (this,  is  done  mechanically 
in  industry),  two  products  result, 
the  flesh  and  the  refuse.  When 
ground  and  pressed,  the  refuse  be¬ 
comes  the  pomace.  The  latter  will 
be  discussed  below.  From  the 
flesh  a  great  variety  of  products 
arises.  Slices  or  sections  are  evap¬ 
orated  to  about  25  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  to  give  the-  long-familiar 
“dried  apples.”  Or  the  flesh  is 
broken  up  into  smaller  pieces  and 
really  dried,  so  that  the  product  is 
brittle.  These  are  apple  nuggets, 
which  are  finding  a  place  in  army 
cookery.  The  fresh  slices  may  be 
treated  with  salt  or  some  other 
chemical  to  prevent  browning  and 
delivered  promptly  to  pie  bakers; 
or  they  may  be  frozen  and  deliv¬ 
ered  the  next  Summer.  The  canned  product 
may  be  in  the  form  of  pieces  (canned  apples), 
or  in  the  form  of  sauce.  Of  all  these  the  rel¬ 
atively  new  ones  are  nuggets  and  the  fresh  and 
frozen  slices.  It  appears  that  they  all  have  a 
bright  future,  even  in  peacetime. 

Juice 

A  great  tonnage  of  apples  is  ground  and 
pressed,  resulting  in  juice  and  pomace.  In 
many  cases  the  process  stops  right  there,  the 
juice  being  drunk  within  a  few  days,  with  or 
without  doughnuts,  and  the  pomace  thrown 
away  or  fed  to  the  stock.  Sizable  industries, 
however,  have  been  built  on  the  further  use 
of  both  the  juice  and  the  pomace.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  some  4  million  gallons  of  juice  are  canned 
or  bottled  annually  in  this  country,  and  at 
least  1.5  million  gallons  in  Canada.  Many  other 
millions  are  converted  into  the  various  prod¬ 
ucts  shown  in  the  chart,  such  as  vinegar, 
brandy  and  the  various  sirup -like  products. 

The  problem  in  processing  juice  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  delectable  quality  of  the  fresh  juice 
until  the  next  Summer, 
when  we  are  looking  for 
thirst  quenchers.  Many 
factors  can  enter  into  the 
item  called  “quality,” 
which  we  define  as  “typi¬ 
cal  apple  flavor.”  Several 
years  ago,  surveys  were 
made  of  all  the  apple  juice 
commercially  processed  in 
this  country,  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  varieties  of 
apples,  kind  of  storage, 
container,  method  of  ster¬ 
ilizing,  and  sugar,  acid  and 
tannin  content;  then  the 
samples  were  judged  for 
typical  apple  flavor  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  five.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  from  the  data 
it  could  not  be  exactly  de¬ 
termined  what  items  make 
d  good  or  a  poor  juice,  but 
certain  trends  were  evi¬ 
dent.  From  these  and 
other  data,  we  can  gener¬ 
alize  as  follows: 
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A  manufacturer  can  expect  to  produce,  and  to 
have  eight  months  later,  a  good-quality  juice 
if  he  uses  good  apples  in  the  first  place;  if  the 
acidity  of  the  juice  is  between  0.5  and  0.6  per 
cent;  if  he  leaves  the  juice  cloudy  instead  of 
filtering  it  clear;  and  if  he  handles  it  promptly, 
with  as  little  time  as  possible  between  press 
and  container,  packs  it  in  enameled  tin  or  glass, 
and  stores  it  in  a  cool  place. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  describe  the  “typi¬ 
cal  U.  S.  apple  juice;”  that  is,  the  composite  of 
all  juices  submitted.  It  can  be  described  as 
follows:  It  was  made  from  a  blend  of  Baldwin, 
Red  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy  and 
Winesap  apples  taken  from  common  storage. 
The  Brix  was  13.5;  the  acidity  0.5  per  cent,  the 
tannin  content  0.01  per  cent.  It  was  clarified 
by  enzyme  treatment.  It  was  not  deaerated. 
It  was  pasteurized  at  185  deg.  and  was  packed 
in  20 -ounce  enameled  cans.  After  six  months’ 
storage  it  was  weak  in  typical  apple  flavor. 
The  plant  that  made  this  juice  had  a  capacity 
of  70,000  gallons  per  month,  and  it  made  a 
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Pilot-plant  equipment  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  for  develop 

ment  of  new  products  from  apples, 

total  of  100,000  gallons  during  the  season. 

Apple  Essence 

The  taste  of  foods  is  partly  due  to  their  odor. 

This  is  especially  true  with  apples.  Juice  from 
which  the  volatile  esters  have  been  lost  or  re¬ 
moved  no  longer  tastes  like  apple  juice.  And 
since  these  volatile  ingredients  are  easily  lost, 
many  apple  products  lack  flavor.  The  idea 
therefore  occurred  to  us  that  if  this  essence 
could  be  recovered  in  a  concentrated  form,  it 
could  be  used  to  flavor  various  foods,  or  even 
to  enhance  the  flavor  of  certain  apple  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  have  had  a  certain  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  effort,  and  the  process  is  now  ready 
for  commercial  consideration.  The  following 
description  is  taken  from  the  information  sheet 
on  apple  essence  published  by  this  laboratory. 

The  product  is  a  colorless  water  solution  of 
the  volatile  constituents  of  natural  apple  flavor 
concentrated  from  100  to  150  fold.  The  proc¬ 
ess  consists  of  the  following  steps:  (1)  Super¬ 
heating  the  juice;  (2)  flash  vaporizing  the  su¬ 
perheated  juice  at  atmospheric  pressure;  (3) 
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mechanically  separating  the  vapors  from  the 
unvaporized  juice;  and  (4)  fractionating  the 
vapors  to  obtain  a  more  concentrated  flavor. 
The  process  has  been  successful  on  a  pilot- 
plant  scale  of  50  gallons  of  juice  per  hour. 

The  juice  should  be  pressed  from  sound  ap¬ 
ples,  because  any  volatile  off-flavors  in  the 
juice  are  also  recovered.  Since  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  flavor,  including  the  aroma,  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  variety  of  apples  used,  blend¬ 
ing  different  varieties  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  a  means  of  controlling  and 
improving  the  flavor  of  the  product. 

To  obtain  approximately  10  per  cent  vapor¬ 
ization,  the  juice  is  heated  to  about  320  deg.  F. 
under  pressure,  then  released  into  an  atmos¬ 
pheric-pressure  flash  chamber.  The  flashing 
operation  produces  an  intimate  mixture  of 
vapor  and  liquid,  which  are  easily  separated 
in  a  simple  chamber,  the  juice  flowing  out  the 
bottom  and  the  vapors  going  out  the  top. 

In  the  flashed  vapors,  the  volatile  flavoring 
constituents  are  present  in  a  concentration  ap¬ 
proximately  10  times  that  of  ap¬ 
ple  juice.  They  are  further  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  fractionating  col¬ 
umn.  In  the  pilot-plant  column,  a 
depth  of  feet  of  porcelain 

Raschig  rings  of  %-inch  diameter 
was  sufficient  to  effect  a  10  to  15 
fold  increase  in  concentration  of 
volatile  flavoring  constituents,  that 
is,  from  100  to  150  times  that  of 
the  original  apple  juice. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  uses  of 
a  natural  apple  flavor  is  its  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  concentrated  juice.  From 
the  latter  a  full-flavored,  natural 
apple  juice  can  be  reconstituted  by 
the  addition  of  water.  The  recon¬ 
stituted  juice  is  indistinguishable 
by  taste  and  bouquet  from  the 
juice  freshly  pressed  from  the  ap¬ 
ples.  Other  uses  will  undoubtedly 
occur  to  persons  in  the  food  indus¬ 
try.  Since  much  of  the  apple  juice 
evaporated  commercially  goes  into 
products  in  which  natural  apple 
flavor  is  of  no  value,  the  volatile  flavoring  con¬ 
stituents  now  discarded  in  the  preparation  of 
these  products  could  by  this  new  process  be 
obtained  in  concentrated  form  and  sold  as  nat¬ 
ural  flavoring  essence.  It  is  probable  that 
other  processors  of  apple  juice,  such  as  vinegar 
manufacturers,  will  want  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  means  of  recovering  a  valuable  prod¬ 
uct,  which  is  now  wasted. 

Boiled  Cider,  Concentrate  and  Sirups 

Various  products  of  sirupy  consistency  are 
made  from  apple  juice.  They  are  distinguished 
as  follows:  If  the  juice  is  boiled  down  in  an 
open  vessel,  the  product  is  boiled  cider,  and  is 
rather  dark  and  strong  tasting.  If  it  is  evap¬ 
orated  under  vacuum,  the  product  is  called 
concentrate,  and  is  lighter  in  color  and  milder 
in  flavor,  although  still  sharply  acid.  If  the 
acidity  of  the  juice  is  removed  or  neutralized 
and  the  juice  evaporated  in  vacuum,  one  of 
several  types  of  apple  sirup  is  produced. 

Apple  sirup  made  by  the  present  commercial 

process,  is  amber  in  color, 
very  sweet,  and  bland.  It 
has  no  distinctive  flavor, 
not  even  that  of  apple,  but 
it  has  a  slightly  bitter  aft¬ 
ertaste,  which  is  probably 
due  to  calcium  malate. 
About  8,000,000  pounds  of 
it  have  been  produced  in 
the  last  three  years  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada. 
The  process  in  general  can 
be  briefly  outlined  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  apples  are  sort¬ 
ed,  washed  and  ground, 
and  the  juice  is  pressed  out 
by  a  hydraulic  press.  The 
juice  is  treated  with  a 
slurry  of  hydrated  lime 
until  the  pH  is  8.0  to  8.5, 
heated  to  175  deg.  F.  (79 
deg.  C.)  to  precipitate  the 
pectin,  and  filtered.  The 
clarified  juice  from  the  fil¬ 
ter  press  is  acidified  with 
1:3  sulfuric  acid  (or  other 
(Continued  on  page  198.) 
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Civilian  supplies  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  are  only  70%  of  last  year's. 

Home  grown  food  saves  man-power, 
railroad  freight  and  distribution. 

Every  pound  of  food  you  grow  is  a 
contribution  to  victory;  every  hour 
you  work  in  the  garden  is  an  hour 
of  war  work. 

In  return,  the  garden  offers  you 
healthy  exercise,  crisp,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  of  excellent  quality  and  high 
vitamin  content. 

For  your  country  and  your  home 

GROW  A  VICTORY  GARDEN 

To  get  the  best  results  from  it 


rout)  Seeds 


Sow 


Sold  through  local  stores  from  bulk  or  in 
the  colorful  RICE'S  packets. 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS  inc. 

Atlanta  2  -  Indianapolis  4  -  los  Angeles  21 
Memphis  2  -  Milford,  Conn. 
Oakland  7  -  San  Antonio  6 

Packet  seed  division; 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Cambridge,  N.Y. 


PnnT  flPPPI  AI  IQT  Offering  l-rr.  Mary  Wash- 
IV  W 1  •JIEiV.I/VIjIiJ  1  jngton  Asparagus  Boots, 
$2.25  100,  postpaid.  $12.00  1,000,  express.  TNvo  years, 
$2.75  100,  postpaid.  $15.00  1,000.  express.  Three  years, 
$3.75  100,  postpaid.  $25.00  1,000,  express.  Victoria 
Rhubarb  Roots,  $2.50  doz.,  postpaid,  $12  lOO,  express. 
Horse  Radish  Roots,  $2.25  100,  postpaid.  $12  1.000, 
express.  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Artichokes,  St.  Regis, 
red  Raspberry,  $3.50  50,  postpaid.  $6.00  100,  express. 
Eldorado  Blackberry,  $2.50  50,  postpaid.  $4.00  100.  ex¬ 
press.  liUcretia  Dewberry,  $2.50  50,  postpaid.  $4.00  100, 
express.  Black  Diamond  Boysenberry,  $3.50  50,  post¬ 
paid.  $6.00  100,  express.  Strawberry  Plants,  $3.50  100, 
postpaid.  $15  1,000,  express.  Sage,  Thyme,  Mints, 
Lavender,  Chives,  Tarragon,  etc.,  $2.50  doz.,  postpaid. 
$15.00  100.  express.  List  sent. 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 


MINN.  1166  EVERBEARING 

strawberry.  Starts  bearing  60  days  after  set,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  frost.  Three  crops  in  18  months.  Sweetest 
of  all  everbearers.  Withstands  hot  dry  weather.  Ber¬ 
ries  keep  a  week  after  picked.  Large,  bright  red, 
sweet  berries  sell  for  $1.00  per  quart.  We  are  head¬ 
quarters  for  this  variety.  Greatly  reduced  prices. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  25  plants  for  $2.00,  50  for 
$3.00.  100  for  250  for  $11.00.  Prepaid. 

SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 


(Order  Dtpt.) 


NEW  BUFFALO,  MICH. 


SK^^strawberries 


Ererr  Grower  ataonld  h»vo  Berner’s  Now 
I  Borry  Book.  Contoins  roollr  ralueblo  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  got  the  moot  from  your 
borrloo.  Kuliy  doecribee  I^roott  Fairfax 
and  otbar  now  and  standard  rariotieo.  It  e 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

'Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St..  Salisbury, Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

UAV  ALLEN’S  BERRV  BOOK 
X  describes  best  early* 
medium*  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  J^ee.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Mo. 


FRESH  DUG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

From  NEW  plantings.  Premier.  Redstar.  Catskill, 
25,  $1;  50.  $1.75:  100.  $3  :  300,  $8:  500,  $10.  Gem 
(evbr),  25,  $1.50:  50.  $2.75:^100,  $5:  300,  500, 

$17:  1000,  $30.  Mastodon  (evbr),  25,  $1.50,  50,  $2.75, 
100.  $5.  Transportation  paid.  Figure  each  variety  sep¬ 
arate.  EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Mapleview  2,  N.  Y. 

TRAWBE  RRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying,  send  for  our  Free  1945 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  ajl  l®ad- 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True  to 
Name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  _  ,,,  . 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-45,  Allen,  Md. 

STRtWBEIIRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Kelly’s  High  Yielding  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 

sixteen  numbers.  $4.00  to  $9.00  per  bushel.  Tama  and 
Vicland  certified  oats,  six  varieties  soy  beans,  clovers, 
alfalfa  and  ail  kinds  of  farm  seeds  at  reasonable 
prices.  S9  years  in  the  seed  business. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue  to 
KELLY  SEED  CO.  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Md.  Golden,  Big  Stem  Jersey,  New  Golden,  Porto 
Rico,  Nancy  Hall  and  Hayman.  200  postpaid  3rd  zone, 
$1.50;  4th  zone,  $1.75.  Also  Tomato  and  frostproof 
Cabbage.  Write  for  price  list.  ... 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  BELLE  HAVEN,  Virginia 


44  illustrations  in  natural  colors,  describes 
47  varieties  peaches,  54  apples,  15  pears, 
22  grapes.  Over  500  varieties  of  trees, 
nuts,  berries,  vines,  shrubbery  illustrated 
or  described  in  free  catalog.  Write  today. 

Supply  limited. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Box  14,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Lace  Bug  on  Azaleas  1 

The  foliage  of  the  azalea  plant  suffers 
an  enormous  amount  of  injury  from  the 
Lace  Bug.  The  damage  to  the  leaves  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  give  them  a 
gray  glossy  appearance.  On  the  under 
side  can  be  seen  a  round,  brown, 
gummy  segregation  of  eggs.  The  adult 
bugs  are  nearly  square  on  the  surface. 
They  are  lacy  in  appearance  and  brown 
and  white  in  color.  These  bugs  are  very 
sluggish  and  fortunately  do  not  infest 
newly  planted  bushes  very  fast.  They 
also  infest  Kalmia  Latifolia. 

Azaleas  grow  best  in  acid  soil  and 
need  liberal  moisture  at  the  roots  in 
the  growing  period.  The  ravages  by 
the  Lace  Bug  on  the  leaves,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  excessively  dry  at  the  roots, 
kills  thousands  of  azalea  plants  every 
winter.  These  bugs  can  be  destroyed 
by  spraying  the  plants  with  a  solution 
of  water  and  soft  soap,  to  which  some 
Black  Leaf  40  has  been  added.  If  soft 
soap  cannot  be  obtained,  use  pure  soap 
flakes  or  some  similar  preparation.  Ap¬ 
ply -this  solution  either  in  the  morning 
or  evening,  when  the  bugs  are  less  ac¬ 
tive,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
spraying  thoroughly  throughout  the 
whole  leaf  mass  and  bush.  Do  not  over¬ 
look  the  smallest  part  of  the  plant,  so 
as  to  prevent  a  hidden  bug  from  laying 
eggs  for  next  year’s  colony.  The  eggs 
begin  to  hatch  as  soon  as  the  leaves  ap¬ 
pear.  The  flower  buds  open  at  the  same 
time.  Wait  until  the  flowers  haVe 
bloomed  and  faded  and  are  dropping 
off.  After  this  you  may  spray,  first 
with  a  weak  solution  so  as  not  to  burn 
the  new  leaves,  using  one  gallon  of 
water  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soft  soap 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  Black  Leaf  40. 
Two  weeks  later  spray  again  with  a 
stronger  solution,  using  one  gallon  of 
water  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  soft  soap 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Black  Leaf  40. 

Some  azaleas  are  very  bushy  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  spray  the  under  side 
of  their  leaves.  Repeat  the  spraying 
once  a  month  until  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Wait  several  hours  after  each 
spraying  and  then  look  carefully  for 
bugs  that  may  have  escaped  the  fluid.  To 
be  positive  of  this,  take  hold  of  a  branch 
in  the  center  part  of  the  bush  and  strip 
upward  with  your  hand  to  the  tip  of 
the  branch.  If  there  are  any  living 
bugs,  they  will  come  off  on  your  hand. 

The  Hinodigiri  and  Kurume  types  of 
azalea  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
Lace  Bug  infection.  M.  B. 

Raising^  Sweet  Potatoes 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  the  general 
impression  that  sweet  potatoes  could  not 
be  grown  in  the  Northeast.  It  has 
since  been  shown  that  su(:h  is  not  the 
case.  I  myself  have  successfully  grown 
them. 

Sweet  potatoes  planted  out  the  first  of 
June  will  usually  get  four  months  of 
frost-free  growth  which  will  bring 
them  to  satisfactory  size  if  other  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  favorable.  I  grew  them 
last  season  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
to  a  weight  of  two  pounds  each  for 
some  of  the  largest,  and  a  bushel  and  a 
half  tubers  from  35  plants.  This  is  not 
a  high  yield,  but  was  much  more  than 
that  of  white  potatoes  on  the  same 
amount  of  nearby  ground. 

Early  varieties,  such  as  the  tasty, 
moist  fleshed  Nancy  Hall,  are  best  for 
this  section.  Plants  may  be  purchased 
from  growers,  or  they  may  be  raised  in 
a  box  or  pan  placed  in  a  hotbed,  or  a 
sunny  window  in  a  roorn  where  the 
temperature  does  not  get  low  at  night. 
A  few  inches  of  sand  in  a  box,  and  the 
sweet  potatoes  laid  so  that  there  will  be 
at  least  an  inch  of  space  between  them. 
A  covering  with  about  two  inches  of 
sand  will  make  a  good  propagating  bed. 
They  should  be  watered  thoroughly 
when  bedded  and  afterward  whenever 
the  soil  begins  to  dry.  From  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  first  part  of  April  is  a 
good  time  to  start  them. 

I  have  produced  well  over  a  thousand 
plants  from  a  bushel  of  seed  in  a  green¬ 
house.  Last  year,  we  produced  50 
plants  from  three  tubers  in  an  old  dish- 
pan  near  the  kitchen  stove.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  plant  them  in  the  garden  in  level 
rows,  some  plant  on  ridges.  I  have  had 
better  results  with  the  ridge  method. 
The  rows  were  marked  out  a  little  more 
than  three  feet  apart.  A  rather  heavy 
coating  of  3-12-6  fertilizer  was  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  rows  and  worked  in 
with  a  hoe,  then  covered  from  both 
sides  with  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  five 
inches.  The  ridges  were  slightly  lev¬ 
eled  off  and  the  plants  set  about  18 
inches  apart.  They  were  kept  cleanly 
cultivated  until  the  vines  covered  the 
ground.  In  about  three  weeks,  they 
were  given  a  good  side-dressing  of  wood 
ashes.  Either  wood  ashes  or  potash 
helps  to  bring  them  to  an  earlier  matur¬ 
ity.  Nitrogen  was  used  sparingly,  as 
they  need  but  little;  from  2  to  4  per  cent 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  mixture  is 
enough.  F.  s.  H. 

Our  Cover  Page 

American  democracy  is  safe  just  so 
long  as  there  are  plenty  of  boys  like 
five-year-old  Thomas  Alburg  to  grow 
up  on  our  farms.  On  our  front  cover  he 
is  shown  feeding  the  pigs  and  admiring 
a  fine  ear  of  hybrid  corn,  raised  last 
season  on  his  grandfather’s  farm  near 
Sewell,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 
Grandpa  says  he  is  a  big  help  with  the 
chores,  and  has  made  real  pets  of  the 
hogs. 


TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

The  BEST  is  still  yours,  if  you  order  today! 
Acclimated  to  YOUR  needs — ^hardy,  northern 
grown — therefore  best  for  ANY  weather. 
Order  Today. 

AlFAlFA-  ClOVtRS— GRASS  SEEDS— OATS 
SOY  BEANS— BARLEY— CORN— POTATOES 

Insure  the  BEST,  under  Dibble’s  famous 
10  -  day  -  any  -  test  -  or  -  money  -  back  guarantee. 
One  Quality-^the  BEST  possible.  One  price—— 
the  LOWEST  possible. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Edward  F.Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


KELLY’S 


TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

For  65  years  Kelly  Bros,  have 
produced  top  quality  FRUIT' 

TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS.  Nev/  1945  CATALOG 
lists  all  popular  varieties — shows 
many  in  full  color.  It's  FREE. 

Write  today.  Supply  of  Nursery 
Stock  is  limited.  Order  early  to 
avoid  disappointment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
37  Maple  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Ready  for  shipment  Apr.  21st: 
Charleston,  Copenhagen,  Mar¬ 
ket,  Golden  Acre.  Red  Bock. 
1000-$2.50.  Marion  Market 
Yellows  Resistant.  1000-$3.00. 
Rooking  orders  for  Tomatoes: 
,^John  Baer,  Pritchard.  Master 
^Marglobe,  Rutgers.  1000-$3. 50. 

_ _ _  Also  State  Certified  Nancy 

Hall  and  Porto"  Rico  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  lOOO 
$4.  Beady  May  20-25,  Ruby  King  Pepper,  1000 
$4.  Ready  June  1.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Frankrm,Va. 


NewSweet  Corn  Hybrids 

LINCOLN.  This  remarkable  new  variety  is  well  worth 
a  trial  in  '45.  Six  other  choice  sweet  corn  hybrids  tor 
home  or  market  growers.  FREE  CIRCL’LAB. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


DAHLIAS. — Extra  large,  labeled,  eight  for  $1.00,  pre¬ 
paid.  PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  Pa..  R.F.D.  2 


FIELD  GROWN 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS. 


vegetable  plants  now  ready. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

OMEGA.  6A. 


Special  Trial  OFFer! 

rj/CeoHotdi 


NOW -THESE 


This  amazing  new  Hybrid  sweet  com  is  better 
eating,  easier  growing,  higher  yielding.  You’ll  love 
its  giant  size,  golden  yellow  ears.  Many  10  inches 
long  with  16  rows  big,  deep,  juicy  kernels  that 
are  baby-tender  and  sugary-sweet.  Recently  select¬ 
ed  by  nationwide  jury  of  garden  experts  as 
America’s  finest. 

Now,  simply  as  an  introductory  offer,  we’ll  send 
postpaid  TWO  BIG  PACKAGES,  only  25c  coin 
or  stamps.  But  you  must  act  now.  Michael- 
Leonard  seed  is  sold  only  through  stores  and  this 
trial  offer  ends  soon.  Will  also  send  dealer  name 
where  you  may  see  full  line  of  Michael-Leonard 
Garden  Seed. 

CntfCI  Clip  coupon.  Get  free 
rilkka  copy  of  ‘‘New  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  Sweet  Corn.”  Tells 
how  to  grow  com  .  .  .  how  to 
keep  it  "coming-on”  all  season 
with  but  one  planting  .  .  .  how  to 
have  it  earliest  .  .  ,  also  many 
new  ways  to  serve,  enjoy  sweet 
corn.  Send  for  book  and  Trial 
Offer  today.  Michael-Leonard  Co., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

I**  Michael-Leonard  Co. 

iDept.  4E1,  Sioux  City  6,  Iowa  ■ 

f~]  I  enclose  25c  for  Trial  Offer  Hybrid  | 

I  Sweet  Corn.  ■ 

□  Send  free  copy  of  ‘‘New  Discoveries.”  I 

1  Name— — - - - - 

I  Address - — — - - 

Town - State - 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


CDCCO  r>I  Certified  Strawberry  Plants, 

r IxlltSil  Write  for  Prices. 

R.  F.  TURNBULL,  Box  36,  Maple  View,  New  York 


I 

I 


MORE  POTATOES! 

^xeat  Seed 

Reg.  U.  S.  FOL  OfF. 


the  hormone  powder 
especially  made  for  potatoes 


“Potatoes  grown  from  twin  seed 
pieces — treated  and  untreated." 

Many  users  have  reported  nice  increases  in 
crop  from  farms  all  over  the  country  — 
North  Carolina.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Dakota,  Colorado — increases  of  15  to 
25  %  on  Cobblers,  Sebago,  Green  Mountain, 
Russet,  Triumph,  and  other  varieties. 

Where  Tubertone  is  used,  potatoes  are 
usually  larger,  with  a  higher  percentage  of 
U.  S.  #1  grade. 

Naturally,  the  results  of  Tubertone  treat¬ 
ment  are  not  the  same  in  ev^jry  field  or  in 
every  locality.  It  may  be  just  v^at  you  need 
to  get  the  most  out  of  your  soil. 

Just  mix  a  half  pound  of  Tubertone  with 
each  bushel  of  cut  seed  jjieccs  before  plant¬ 
ing.  For  plantings  of  less  than  an  acre,  use 
Rootone  Instead  of  Tubertone. 


10-lb.  bag  $5.00 

Writ*  for  prices  on  larger  quontitlaa 
Buy  from  your  doalmr  or  clip  this  coupon 


Amorican  Chomlcol  Palnt'Co. 

Horticultural  Div.,  (  RN-4>),  Ambior,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  prices  on  Tubertone.  I  plant 
_ bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 


Name 


Address . 
City _ 


State 


ROUNDTNECLOCK 
WORK  SCHEDULES 


Industry  meets  them  safely —SO  CAN  YOU!  Put  this 
factory-proved  maintenance  system  to  work  on  your  farm  I 


Keeping  overworked  trac¬ 
tors  on  the  job... finding 
time  to  work  extra  acres... mak¬ 
ing  up  for  fewer  men... aren’t 
those  your  major  problems 
right  now?  • 

This  Socony-Vacuum  plan 
helps  solve  those  problems — by 
applying  to  your  farm  oper¬ 
ation  the  same  tested  main¬ 
tenance  methods  that  save 
man-hours  and  repairs  in 
U.  S.  war-plants  everywhere! 


First,  we  survey  your  farm 
equipment  and  its  lubrication 
needs  —  offer  you  specialize(| 
Mobiloils  and  Mobilgreases,  the 
exactly  right  lubricant  for 
every  part  of  every  machine 
you  operate. 

You  get  helpful  farm  manuals 
and  bulletins — the  services  of  a 
trained  Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Rep¬ 
resentative  backed  by  79  years 
of  petroleum  experience. 

It’s  a  proved  system  that  will 


help  speed  your  soil  preparation 
job... help  lower  farm  costs  per 
hour  of  operation.  Put  it  to  work 
for  you!  Call  your  Mobilgas- 
Mobiloil  Representative. 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC. 


Mobilgas-for  high-compression 
engines— It’s  America’s  favorite  gas¬ 
oline — carefully  refined  and  blended 
to  give  smooth  per¬ 
formance  in  high¬ 
speed  tractors,  trucks 
and  passenger  cars. 
Balanced  qualities 
assure  full  power, 
economical  mileage  and  trouble-free 
operation. 


Mobil  Tractor  Fuel  for  distillate 
burners.  This  high-quality,  low- 
cost  fuel  is  made  especially  to  deliver 
balanced,  full -pow¬ 
ered  performance 
in  low-compression 
tractors.  High  vola¬ 
tility  and  freedom 
from  impurities  re¬ 
duce  risk  of  crankcase  dilution  and 
overheating. 


Mobilfuel  Diesel,  a  high-grade  dis¬ 
tillate  fuel,  is  designed  to  burn  in  high¬ 
speed  Diesel  truck 
and  tractor  engines. 
It  vaporizes  easily, 
burns-cleanly,  assur¬ 
ing  rapid  acceler¬ 
ation,  minimum  car¬ 
bon  on  fuel  jets  and  valves. 


Remember,  choosing  the  right  fuel 
for  the  job— like  choosing  the  right 
lubricant — is  essential  to  the  smooth, 
economical  operation  of  your  engine 
. . .  can  make  a  world  of  difference  in 
pulling  power. 

Whatever  your  type  of  tractor,  there’s 
a  quality  Socony-Vacuum  product  to 
meet  its  exact  fuel  requirements. 
Consult  your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Rep¬ 
resentative! 


SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil 
Kerosene  •  Mobilfuel  Diesel  • 
Mobil  Tractor  Fuel  •  Mobilheat 
Stove  •  Sanilac  Cattle  Spray  • 
Mobil  Upperlube  •  Mobil  Radi¬ 
ator  Flush  •  Mobil  Hydrotone  • 
Mobil  Handy  Oil 


TUNE  IN  "INFORMATION  PLEASE" 
Monday  Evoningt,  9:30  E.W.T.— NBC 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC.,  26  Broadway,  Now  York  4,  N.Y.,  and  Atfllietoo:  Mognollo  Potiolovm  Company,  Dallas;  Gonorol  Potrolovm  Coiporatien  of  California,  tos  Angolos. 


4*This  Man  brings  to  your  farm  the  World’s  Greatest  Petroleum  Experience! 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil 


rural.  NEW-YORKER 
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BUNTINGS’ 


FRUIT  TREES 
STRAWBERRIES 
ASPARABUS,  GRAPES 
RASPBERRIES 
ROSESp  HEDGE 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS 
SHADE  TREES,  etc. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY  of 
Buntings'  1945  catalog  in  color,  offer¬ 
ing  a  complete  line  of  nureery  stock 
for  spring  planting.  Contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultural  directions. 

One  of  the  most  complete  lines  in  the 
country;  over  1200  acres  under 
cultivation. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  Inc. 

Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Ledden’s  High  Quality 

SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR 

1945  Illustrated  Catalogue 

We  offer  seeds  of  the  highest  type  and  germin¬ 
ation.  Our  plants  are  field  grown,  strong 
and  hardy. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  40  YEARS— LARGEST  GROW¬ 
ERS  OF  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


mispuffcift 

4-yr. -old  healthy  trees,  4  to  8  in.,  sent  *3, 
postpaid — proper  planting  time — 50  for  $3. 
Folders  on  Forest,  Xmas  trees,  ornamentals 

'""‘  Musser  Forests,  Ina,  Indiana,  Pa. 


NEW  CATALOG 
OF  VARIETIES 
acCa^kted  THIS  cUntate 

This  new  catalog  is  a  great  convent  • 
ence  in  selecting  your  vegetables  for 
the  coming  season.  Full  descriptions 
are  given  of  all  varieties.  You  un¬ 
derstand  the  characteristics  of  the 
seed  before  you  buy.  You  will  also 
find  instructions  about  planting  — 
instructions  based  on  our  trials  at 
Milford,  where  we  continuously 
check  the  value  of  each  season’s  seed. 

This  year  again  it  is  advisable  to 
order  seed  early.  Send  for  your  copy 
of  the  catalog  now. 


MAIL  TODAY 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  your  new,  1945  Seed  Annual,  with 
its  complete  description  of  your  tested  varieties. 

"Njtmt  . 

Strtet  or  RFD  .  . . 

Cty  and  Staff . . 


Watermelons  in  Southern 
New  England 

I  have  been  interested  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  agriculture  for  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  and  hope^  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
for  another  50  years. 

Among  the  many  crops  which  I  have 
grown  successfully  are  waterrnelons.  I 
began  growing  them  48  years  ago,  and 
in  only  one  season  did  I  fail  to  get  ripe 
melons.  That  was  in  the  cold  year  of 
1942.  Down  through  the  years,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  have  been  tried: 

Cole’s  Early,  Harris’  Early,  Phinney’s 
Early,  Isbell’s  Earliest  and  Sweetist, 
Peerless,  Fordhook  Early,  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  and  many  others.  One  of  my  latter 
specimens  tipped  the  scales  at  34 
pounds,  in  a  not  too  good  season.  All 
of  the  above  are  early,  good  in  flavor 
and  of  varying  quality. 

In  recent  years,  new  varieties  have 
been  listed  in  the  catalogue,  such  as 
Early  Northern  Sweet,  Red  Kansas, 
Early  Canada  and  Dixie  Queen.  With 
me  in  Southern  New  England,  the  last 
two  mentioned  above  have  been  out¬ 
standing.  Early  Canada  is  hardy,  solid 
fleshed,  fine  flavor  and  very  early.  In 
1943  I  picked  a  ripe  one  on  August  9, 
and  last  year  the  first  ripe  one  was 
found  on  August  5;  and  last  Summer 
was  not  a  real  good  year.  Dixie  Queen 
is  a  large  melon,  slightly  later  matur¬ 
ing,  and  not  quite  so  rugged,  but  a 
melon  of  fine  appearance  and  superb 
flavor. 

In  order  to  identify  a  ripe  water¬ 
melon,  the  following  method  has  always 
worked  with  me.  Where  the  melon 
stem  joins  the  vine,  there  is  a  curled 
tendril.  When  this  is  brown,  the  melon 
is  ripe.  This  sign  has  never  failed  me. 

I  have  had  to  grow  my  melons  on 
commercial  fertilizer  almost  entifl^ly. 
However,  a  spread  of  hen  or  cow  ma¬ 
nure  would  be  a  great  help.  A  sandy* 
loam  is  a  desirable  soil,  but  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity.  I  plant  my  seeds  un¬ 
der  hotcaps  about  the  middle  of  April. 
This  protection  adds  about  two  weeks 
to  our  growing  season,  which  normally 
is  from  May  15  to  September  15.  e.  a.  w. 


Potatoes  Need  Manure 

My  top  soil  is  loam  with  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  In  the  past  I  have  always  plowed 
it  in  the  Spring.  Two  years  ago  I 
plowed  under  about  a  ton  of  manure  to 
the  acre,  but  no  phosphate.  The  variety 
used  was  Green  Mountain.  The  yield 
was  very  poor,  about  100  bushels  to  the 
acre.  However,  what  potatoes  there 
were  in  each  hill  were  of  fine  quality. 
Last  year  I  planted  Katahdins  from 
Maine,  selected  seed  (not  certified).  I 
didn’t  use  any  manure,  but  instead  used 
potato  phosphate,  analysis  5-10-10,  at 
the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre.  The 
rate  of  seeding  was  15  bushels  to  the 
acre  both  years.  The  tops  were  fine 
specimens,  but  the  yield  was  only  about 
100  bushels  to  the  acre  again.  There 
was  some  rot  in  the  field  at  digging 
time.  The  chief  cause  for  a  low  yield 
seemed  to  be  that  there  weren’t  many 
potatoes  in  the  hill.  I  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  this. 

This  year  I  should  like  to  use  part 
manure  and  part  phosphate,  but  do  not 
know  best  proportions  of  each.  e.  n.  w. 

Manure  for  potato  growing  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  tons  per  acre. 
An  application  of  one  ton  is  such  a 
small  amount  that  your  principal  trou-. 
ble  has  probably  been  due  to  a  lack  of 
organic  matter  and  low  fertility.  Your 
soil  also  may  be  too  acid.  While  pota¬ 
toes  do  not  need  much  lime,  they  will 
not  grow  satisfactorily  in  a  soil  that  is 
below  5  pH.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
send  a  sample  of  your  soil  to  your  State 
Experiment  Station  and  ask  them  for 
their  recomniendations  for  the  crop  you 
wish  to  grow.  With  20  tons  of  manure 
per  acre,  the  usual  recommendations  is 
500  to  1000  pounds  of  3-12-6  formula. 
You  do  not  say  whether  your  fertilizer 
was  broadcast  or  placed  near  the  seed. 
Best  results  are  obtained  with  a  planter 
that  places  the  fertilizer  in  bands  on 
each  side  of  the  seed  and  at  the  same 
level  but  not  in  contact  with  the  seed. 


Dahlia  Propagation 

You  may  have  bought  a  dahlia  that 
you  like  very  much,  or  you  may  have 
raised  some  from  seeds  which  please 
you,  and  would  like  to  increase  them 
more  rapidly  than  they  naturally  prop¬ 
agate.  There  is  an  easy,  simple  way  to 
do  this. 

Plant  the  tubers  in  large  pots  with 
good  soil.  Do  it  early  in  the  Spring. 
Put  them  in  a  window  in  a  warm  room 
where  the  sun  shines  and  water  them 
as  needed.  When  they  make  shoots 
high  enough  and  firm  enough  for  trans¬ 
planting,  break  or  pull  them  from  the 
tubers  and  plant  them  in  pots,  and 
again  water  as  may  be  needed.  By  the 
time  it  gets  warm  enough  to  transplant 
them  outdoors,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted.  If  possible,  transplant  them 
with  all  the  soil  intact;  that  is,  in  the 
pots,  and  they  will  blossom  the  same 
year,  and  all  of  them  will  have  tubers 
for  planting  the  next  year.  The  tubers 
from  which  you  removed  the  sprouts 
will  give  you  a  second  set  of  sprouts  to 
be  transplanted  the  same  way.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  cut  off  the  sprouts  without 
any  piece  of  the  tuber  adhering,  they 
will  grow  and  blossom,  but  they  will  not 
have  tubers,  and  that  terminates  their 
existence.  j  p  v 


FLO^A/ERS — (plant  lice),  leafhoppets,  leaf  miners,  young  sucking  bugs, 

*  ■■■•■'•'mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs,  most  thrips  .  .  .  All  these  and  similar  insects 

can  be  controlled  with  Black  Leaf  40.  Full  directions  on  the  label.  Spray 
early  and  keep  the  pests  down. 

C  DM  ITS  — ^Aphis,  which  can  almost  destroy  an  orchard  crop,  are  readily  controlled 

■  ■'''■■•'with  Black  Leaf  40.  Likewise,  leafhopper  and  bud  moth.  Black  Leaf  40 

is  also  useful  in  the  codling  moth  program.  Does  not  burn  foliage  and  can 
be  used  readily  with  certain  other  spray  combinations.  Washing  of  fruit  not 
necessary  where  Black  Leaf  40  is  used  alone  or  in  certain  combinations. 

WC^CTADICC — Black  Leaf  40  can  be  used  either  as  a  spray  or  in  dusting 

■  vegetables.  Kills  both  by  contact  and  by  fumes.  Leaflets  regard¬ 
ing  dusting  and  garden  spraying  furnished  upon  request.  Economical — "A 
little  goes  a  long  way.” 


PQyiTPY — Black  Leaf  40  is  a  great  timesaver  when  delousing  chickens.  No 
■  ^  ■  handling  necessary.  Just  spread  a  thin  film  on  the  roost  with  the 

"Cap-Brush"  and  the  lice  are  killed  as  the  chickens  perch.  Note:  Special 
treatment  is  needed  for  feather  mites.  See  directions  on  package. 


LIVESTOCK — Black  Leaf  40  is  permitted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  official 
hi  w  h^iwvi^  dippings  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  scabies.  Also  an  effective  dip  for 
lice  and  ticks  on  sheep  and  for  lice  on  cattle.  As  a  treatment  for  sheep  stomach 
worms,  it  is  effective  when  combined  with  copper  sulphate  in  proper  doses. 
Instructions  furnished  upon  request,  or  see  Black  Leaf  labels  and  leaflets. 


DOGS — Dogs  do  not  like  the  odor  of  Black  Leaf  40  and  will  avoid  it. 
Spray  where  dogs  are  a  nuisance. 

Wherever  you  see  an  orchard,  a  flower  garden,  a  vegetable  garden,  a 
flock  of  chickens  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  there  is  need  for  Block  Leaf  40« 
the  versatile  spray!  Keep  a  supply  of  Black  Leaf  40  on  hand. 


GET  THE 


•  • 


BLACK  LEAF  40! 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
INCORPORATED  •  •  LOUISVILLE  2,  KENTUCKY  ^ 


4401 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


•itmgm 


• — X  eln  these  difficult  times  many 
\  \  a  grower  is  glad  that  he  owns  a 
Hau-die  because  most  parts  of  a 
Hardie  pump  are  practically  in- 
destructible.  Those  subjected  to 
^  most  severe  wear  are  inexpen- 

sive  and  easily  replaced. 

No  matter  what  the  year  or  model, 
parts  for  any  Hardie  are  available  with- 
out  restriction  and  usually  in  stock  awaiting 
the  call  of  the  grower. 

Despite  restrictions  of  the  war  emergency  there  is  muc& 
that  Hardie  can  do  for  the  grower  today.  For  such  new 
sprayers  as  we  have  authority  to  build,  for  all  mainte¬ 
nance  parts  and  materials,  for  intelligent  counsel  and 
responsible  service,  call  on  Hardie  and  Hardie  dealers 
as  usual.  ^ 


THE  HARDIE  MFC.  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Mich.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Portland.  Ore. 


Write  for  the  1945 
Hardie  Catalog 


THE  ONLY  SPRAYER  THAT  IS  COMPLETELY  LUBRICATEI^ 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  7,  1945 


CASH  IN  NOW 

on  those  fields  difficult  to  form! 


Do  you  want  more  profit  from  fields  costly  and 
difficult  to  cultivate? 

Here’s  a  tractor — the  Oliver  “Cletrac” — that 
helps  bring  bigger  returns  from  your  hard-to- 
farm  acres. 

The  Oliver  "Cletrac”  has  eager,  soil-gripping 
power.  No  stalling  on  the  steep  pitches.  It’s 
light-footed.  No  bogging  down  in  soggy  spots 
—no  waiting  for  fields  to  dry  out. 

I  This  versatile  tractor  takes  the  toughest  soil 
conditions  in  stride  .  .  .  ignores  the  season  .  .  . 
gives  you  true  tractor  service  at  minimum  oper¬ 
ating  cost. 

Specially  Built  for  the  Farm 

Furthermore,  the  Oliver  "Cletrac”  has  extra 
power  when  it’s  needed  most — full  power  on 
both  tracks  at  all  times  for  every  move  you  make. 
That’s  Tru-Traction — controlled  differential 
steering.  Your  Oliver  "Cletrac”  responds  to  the 
lightest  touch  ...  is  easy  to  maneuver  .  .  .  steers 


the  same  going  do-jvnhill  or  uphill. 

There’s  an  Oliver  "Cletrac”  for  every  farm 
job.  Sizes  range  from  the  general-purpose  Model 
HG-68,  designed  specifically  for  row  crops,  to 
the  mighty  Model  B.  These  tractors  are  now 
produced  in  limited  quantities  for  essential  agri¬ 
cultural  use  and  you  may  be  able  to  get  one.  See 
your  Oliver  "Cletrac”  dealer.  He’ll  give  you  every 
possible  help.  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


SEND  FOR  THESE 
FREE  BOOKLETS 

Read  these  informa- 
five  booklets,  “Oliver- 
Cletrac  HG”  and  “365 
Days,”  that  tell  you 
how  to  make  farming 
more  profitable  the 
year  around.  Drop  this 
coupon  in  the  moil,  and 
find  out  about  Oliver 
"Cletrac"  before  you 
buy  any  troctor. 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me:  Q  “Oliver  -  Cletrac  HG" 
booklet.  Q  “365  Days"  booklet. 

Name . 


Address 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Bringing  Trees  Into  Bearing 

Last  year  I  bought  an  apple  and  pear 
orchard.  The  Baldwin  apples  were 
good,  the  Northern  Spy  apples  were 
very  bad  with  scab,  and  the  McIntosh 
trees  did  not  produce  one  single  bushel. 
Could  I  improve  these  trees  by  driving 
a  crowbar  into  the  ground  about  18 
inches  deep  and  about  7  feet  from  the 
trunk  and  putting  a  cup  of  5-10-5  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  each  hole?  Will  scraping  the 
rough  bark  help?  What  oil  spray  should 
I  use  and  at  what  concentrations? 

New  York.  g.  w.  b. 

Your  general  idea  of  applying  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  good,  though  your  method  is 
not  the  best.  You  need  only  apply  the 
fertilizer  broadcast  out  under  the  drip 
of  the  branches,  using  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  fertilizer  for  each 
year  that  the  tree  has  been  planted. 
That  is,  a  four-year-old  tree  would  re¬ 
ceive  one  pound.  Also,  it  is  the  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer  which  is  most  bene¬ 
ficial,  so  that  it  would  be  better  to 
use  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  similar  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizer  rather  than  a  low-an¬ 
alysis  fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-5  that 
you  suggested. 

Scraping  the  bark  will  do  no  harm, 
and  may  be  of  some  value.  You  will 
be  just  as  well  off  to  go  to  your  near¬ 
est  dealer  in  spray  materials  and  use 
some  prepared  brand  of  oil  which  he 
handles.  There  was  a  time  when  one 
could  not  be  sure  of  commercial  sources, 
but  they  are  now  thoroughly  depend¬ 
able.  Use  the  recommendations  that 
the  manufacturer  has  printed  on  the 
container. 


New  Apple  Varieties 

I  am  interested  in  some  of  the  newer 
varieties,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Webster.  Also  I  am  interested  in  the 
Rogers  McIntosh.  R.  F.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Webster  is  a  relatively  new  vari¬ 
ety  from  a  cross  between  Ben  Davis 
and  Jonathan  made  at  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  variety  is  a  triploid 
and  does  not  have  good  pollen.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  sets  fruit  satisfactorily  with 
pollen  of  other  good  varieties,  such  as 
Delicious.  The  trees  are  vigorous,  and 
the  fruit  of  good  size.  In  the  lower 
Hudson  Valley,  the  fruits  look  not  un¬ 
like  a  large,  highly  colored  Jonathan, 
and  the  quality  is  quite  good.  The  va¬ 
riety  is  still  on  trial,  but  it  is  worth 
trying  out  in  a  small  way. 

The  Rogers  McIntosh  is  supposed  to 
be  a  more  highly  colored  strain  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  ones. 


OLIVER 


THE 

OLIVER 

CORPORATION 


THE  FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


Golden  Muscat  Grapes 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters  of  immense  size, 
up  to  2  lbs.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

vV  WAi 


FIGHT 

GRAIN  SMUT 

Treat  seed  oats,  barley, 
sorghum  &  flax  with 

NEW  IMPROVED 

CERESAN 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR 
FREE  SEED  TREATING  CHART 


Du  Pont  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  DeL 
Send  Free  Seed  Treating  Chart  to: 


Name, _ 

Address^ 
State _ 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treatment  for  Every  Motor  Crop 


paragon  sprayer 

Until  present  government  re¬ 
strictions  are  removed  your 
dealer  cannot  replace  his  stock 
of  Paragon  Sprayers.  We 
can  supply  promptly 
any  parts  you  may 
need  to  keep  your 
present  Paragon 
Sprayer  in  service. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  STATE  STREET 


HARRISON,  OHIO 


PBEAN  "ALL-USE" 
TRACTOR  SPRAYER 


^  Low-cost  outfit  for  orchard  and 
row  crops.  6-7gals.ainiD  at  400 
lbs.  pressure.  Real  one-man  rig. 

lOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich.  •  243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


HARNESS 

HARNESS  REPAIRS 

COLLARS 


AvdiUble  this  Spring  for  essential  farm  use. 
See  your  local  Implement  Dealer^  Hardware 
Store  or  Harness  Shop  today,  ACT  NOW! 
Avoid  costly  breakdowns  later, 

it  MANUFACTURERS  SINCE  1879 


W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  COMPANY 


Pollination  Problems 

I  have  planted  the  following  trees: 
Apple,  Early  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Mc¬ 
Intosh;  pears,  Bartlett  and  Seckel; 
cherry,  Montmorency  and  Emperor 
Francis.  Should  other  trees  be  planted 
this  Spring  to  secure  proper  pollina¬ 
tion?  p.  A.  F. 

Connecticut. 

The  apple  varieties  should  take  care 
of  themselves  so  far  as  pollination  is 
concerned.  Bartlett  and  Seckel  do  not 
work  well  together,  and  so  you  should 
plant  another  variety  such  as  Clapp 
Favorite  or  Gorham.  The  Montmorency 
cherry  will  set  fruit  with  its  own  pol¬ 
len,  but  the  Emperor  Francis  needs  an- 
othar  variety  such  as  Black  Tartarian. 


Double-working  Fruit  Trees 

I  am  aware  that  dwarf  fruit  trees 
grafted  on  the  Mailing  IX  rootstock  are 
lirnited  to  only  a  few  varieties  when 
bought  from  the  nurseries.  If  I  grafted 
another  variety  just  above  the  first 
union,  would  the  tree  still  retain  its 
dwarf  habit?  Does  this  apply  to  pears? 

New  Jersey.  c.  s.  M. 

The  method  you  have  described  is 
often  called  double-working.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  the  variety  is  the  same  as 
it  would  be  if  it  were  worked  directly 
on  the  dwarfing  rootstock.  Pears  are 
frequently  handled  by  this  method,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  scion  variety  does 
not  unite  well  with  the  dwarfing  root- 
stock. 


Planting  Distances 

Please  let  me  know  the  planting  dis¬ 
tances  for  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum  and 
strawberries?  a.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

Apple  trees  are  planted  about  40  x  40, 
pears  about  25  x  25,  plums  20  x  20  or 
25  X  25,  peaches  about  20  x  20  and 
strawberries  about  a  foot  apart  in  rows 
3  or  4  feet  apart. 


Propagating  Red  Raspberries 

How  can  I  increase  red  raspberries? 
Do  you  pull  out  the  young  shoots? 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  w.  c. 

The  red  raspberry  is  propagated  from 
suckers,  dug  either  in  fall  or  early 
spring  before  growth  has  started! 
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THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Questions  on  Asparagus 

I  planted  some  asparagus  seed  a  year 
ago.  Would  you  please  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  it  the  first  year?  a.  s. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Asparagus  seedlings  are  usually 
transplanted  to  their  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  after  their  first  year  of  growth. 
However,  they  can  be  allowed  to  grow 
two  years  before  transplanting.  This 
should  be  done  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  setting 
the  plants  18  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  five  feet  apart.  The  plants 
are  usually  set  in  a  trench  from  six  to 
eight  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  .then  covered  with  not 
more  than  two  inches  of  soil.  As  the 
plants  grow,  the  trench  is  gradually 
filled  until  the  surface  is  level.  Aspar¬ 
agus  needs  abundant  lime  and  fertilizer. 
A  good  fertilizer  is  the  4-9-7  or  4-10-10 
formula  applied  at  the  rate  of  35  pounds 
per  thousand  square  feet.  If  manure 
also  can  be  used,  the  result  will  be  an 
appreciably  better  growth. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  time  of  the 
year  the  asparagus  berry  or  seed  should 
be  planted  for  best  results?  g.  w. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

Asparagus  seeds  are  planted  in  the 
spring  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked.  Seeds  are  usually  planted  in 
rows  18  inches  apart  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  of  seed  per  hundred  feet  of  row 
and  covered  about  one-half  inch  deep. 
After  growing  one  year  in  these  nursery 
rows  the  plants  are  set  in  their  perma¬ 
nent  location. 


Applying  Commercial  Fertilizer 

Please  let  me  know  the  amount  of 
commercial  fertilizer  to  use  in  my  gar¬ 
den  per  square  foot.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  any  manure,  and  I  have  not 
used  commercial  fertilizer  before.  How 
should  it  be  applied?  Do  I  spade  it  in 
the  same  as  manure?  c.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  good  general  purpose  garden  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  the  5-10-5  formula,  usually 
available  from  dealers  in  garden  sup¬ 
plies.  This  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  35  pounds  per  1000  square  feet, 
broadcast  evenly  after  the  soil  has  been 
turned  over  and  worked  into  the  upper 
three  or  four  inches  of  soil.  Concen¬ 
trated  fertilizer  such  as  this  should 
never  be  put  into  a  hill  or  furrow  di¬ 
rectly  in  contact  with  the  seed  or  plants. 
If  it  can  be  placed  in  a  band  two  or 
three  inches  away  from  the  seeds  or 
plants,  sometimes  better  results  can  be 
obtained  than  by  broadcasting.  This  is 
rather  difficult  to  do,  and  until  you  have 
had  more  experience  with  commercial 
fertilizer,  I  believe  that  you  will  get 
better  results  by  broadcasting. 


Building  Up  the  Soil 

Have  a  piece  of  land  and  cannot  raise 
carrots  or  beets.  Tomato  vines  turn 
yellow  at  base.  What  is  wrong  with  it? 

I  have  written  to  Washington  and  they 
sent  the  catalogue  but  did  not  answer 
my  question.  I  thought  you  might  be 
more  practical.  E.  b.  d. 

Camden  County,  N.  J. 

The  vegetables  you  mention  require 
adequate  drainage.  Probably  your  land  I 
has  not  been  built  up  in  fertility  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  grow  vegetables  properly. 
If  your  soil  has  not  been  limed  within 
the  last  five  years,  apply  fifty  pounds 
of  ground  limestone  fertilizer  such  as 
the  Victory  Garden  Formula  5-10-5,  to¬ 
gether  with  as  much  organic  matter  as 
can  be  worked  into  the  soil  convenient¬ 
ly.  This  organic  matter  may  come  from 
stable  manure,  compost  or  peat  moss. 
It  takes  several  yeaw  to  build  up  a 
soil  to  grow  vegetable  crops  satisfac¬ 
torily,  so  do  not  become  discouraged  if 
your  plants  do  not  grow  as  you  would 
like  to  have  them  the  first  year. 


Vegetables  for  Soggy  Soil 

Part  of  my  lot  is  very  low  land  and 
apparently  good  soil,  mostly  black  and 
soggy,  very  wet  after  rains.  Would  you 
please  advise  me  what  best  to  plant  in 
it  such  as  vegetables?  m.  g. 

Soil  such  as  you  describe  is  excellent 
for  lettuce,  celery,  spinach  and  cabbage, 
provided  that  it  can  be  drained  so  as  to 
give  you  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
water-free  soil.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
by  ditching  and  drawing  the  water  off, 
then  work  up  the  soil  into  raised  beds 
and  plant  on  top  of  these.  Apply  a  lib¬ 
eral  amount  _  of  lime  and  a  fertilizer 
that  is  high  in  potash.  A  combination 
of  wood  ashes  and  a  Victory  garden  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  be  good  materials  to  use, 
applying  about  50  pounds  of  each  per 
1000  square  feet  of  surface  area. 


Hollow  Heart  in  Potatoes 

Please  tell  me  what  to  do  to  avoid 
hollow-hearted  potatoes.  Every  year, 
are  hollow  inside.  I  have  tried 
seed  but  to  no  avail;  they  are 
still  hollow.  c  s 

Oneida  County,  New  York. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  hollow  po- 
tatoes,  plant  closer  and  use  less  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Hollow  heart  results  from 
overgrowth.  d.  f,  jones. 


IT’S  PERFECTLY  NATURAL 


Preference  for  Chilean  Nitrate 

is  Just  as  Natural 
as  the  Product  Itself 


Doubly  Lucky  . . .  Pop  brings  home  a  soldier  son  on  furlough, 
and  natural  nitrate  to  side  dress  the  crops. 


Cjood  farmers — for  over  a  hundred  years — 
have  hauled  natural  nitrate  for  their  crops. 
Since  1830,  when  the  first  nitrate  cargo  arrived 
from  Chile,  millions  of  tons  have  been  used  on 
American  farms  .  .  .  3,300,000  tons  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  This  year’s  supply  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  depends  largely  on  ships  avail¬ 
able  to  bring  it  in.  If  everyone  takes  his  share 
promptly  when  offered,  at  least  850,000 
tons  can  be  supplied  for  this  year's  crops. 

While  some  nitrate  normally  goes  into  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer,  most  of  it  is  applied  direct  to  the  crop- 
top  dressing  for  grains  and  grasses,  side  dressing 
for  com  and  cotton.  Direct  application  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  is  vital  to  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Chilean  Nitrate’s  efficiency  has  been  so 
firmly  established  by  long  years  of  research  and 
practical  experience  that  it  is  everywhere  taken 
for  granted  and  employed  as  a  standard  of 


measurement  in  comparing  the  efficiencies  of 
other  sources  of  nitrogen. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  quick-acting  inorganic  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  is  immediately  soluble  in  normal  soil 
moisture.  It  is  all  available  to  the  crop.  But 
beyond  all  this,  Chilean  Nitrate  is  natural . . . 
the  only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  natural  origin,  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda  contains,  in  addition  to  large  proportions 
of  nitrogen  and  sodium,  small  amounts  of  boron, 
iodine,  manganese ,  copper — 34  different  elements 
in  all — many  of  which  are  known  to  be  essential 
to  healthy  plant  growth. 

Good  farmers  the  world  over  have  learned  by 
experience  to  prefer  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  In  experiments,  test  plots  and  in  the 
field,  it  has  demonstrated  its  worth.  It  is  the 
safe,  sure  nitrate  for  your  crops. 
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Easy  to  Handle* . . Easy  to  Use 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  comes  in  two  forms  — 
Champion  brand  and  Old  Style.  It  reaches  you 
in  fine  mechanical  condition,  in  even-weight 
bags,  for  easy  storage  and  handling. 
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ORTHERN  GROWN' 

FRUIT  TREES 

/or  Orc/arc/  Pro/v/s 

Grown  under  famed  Maloney  supervision 
these  very  sturdy  trees  have  hardy  root 
systems  and  survive  extreme  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  destnictive  to 
many  otlier  trees.  Write  for 
FIIEE  Catalog,  shewing  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Bigger  profits  result 
from  Maloney  guaranteed 
Pill- IT  TREES.  Our  61st  year. 

Maloney  Brothers 

Nursery  Company,  Inc. 

125  Circle  Road,  Dansvitle,  New  York 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  t.oldenacre.  Railhead,  Platdutch,  Charles 
Jersey  Wakefields.  300  $1.00;  500  $1.75:  100 
$3.00.  prepaid.  1000  $2.00,  express,  collect.  Read 
April  15.  Prizetaker  Onions  lOOO  $4.00,  prepaid.  To 
Rutgers  300  $1.00,  500  $1.73 
loot)  $3.00.  prepaid ;  lOOO  $2.00,  express,  colleci 
Ready  May  20:  Ruby  King  Pepper  100  60c.:  Port 
Rico  Potato  Plants,  500  $2.00:  1000  $3.50.  prepaid 
Ready  May  25  to  30.  Twenty-six  years’  experienc 
growing  &  packing  vegetable  plants.  Satisfaction  guar 
arttced.  L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIi 

Far?v^1erf(.v^ frostprool 
Karly  Jersey.  ( harleston.  Ferrys  Hound  Dutch  $2  0 

tliousand;  lO.flOO,  $15.00.  Sweet  Spanish  Onion’  plant 
same  pnoe  C.oldenacre  and  Copenhagen  Arrrket.  $2  5 
thousand:  10,000,  $20.00.  All  now  ready  Prompt  shin 
monts  Well  packed.  Booking  Tomato.’  SweeTpotat 
and  other  plants.  May  and  June  shipments. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY.  FRANKLIN.  Virgin! 

SOY  BEANS  Mandell — Dunfield — Richiam 

Uighly  recleaned,  Northern  Ohio  Grown.  Hybrid  Sec 
Corn— all  Ohio  varieties.  Fancy  quality  Sudan  Gras 
for  quick  Summer  liay  or  pasture  crop.  All  seed  stock 
becoming  used  up.  Write  today  for  price  list 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  354,  ARCHBOLO,  OHI 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus.  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants. — Rutgers.  Marglobe,  Pritchard, 
$2.00  1000.  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Fiat  Butch,  $1.50  1000.  Pepper — 
Large  Sweet  California  Wonder.  $4.00  1000,  or  60e 
lOO.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  same  price.  White 
Crystal  Wax  Onion  ITants.  $2.00  1000.  26  years 

growing  and  shipping  better  plants.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh  1%- 
2  pounds.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  of  fruit,  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MIL1.ER'S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  fruits  for  home  gardens. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 


].  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Boi  R,  Naples,  N.Y. 


FOR  BETTER  CORN  CROPS  i 

Write  Now  for  full  information  on  DeKalb  Quality  1 
Hybrids  for  New  York,  now  being  offered  for  general  ■ 
use  in  New  York.  DeKalb’ s  yellow  hybrids  give  big 
yields  for  any  need  whether  for  ensilage  or  husking. 
Better  feed,  easier  husking.  Do  you  want  to  put 
more  grain  in  your  silo?  Learn  How.  Write  Now. 
GLENN  HEEFNER.  District  Manager. 

DE  KALB  QUALITY  HYBRID  SEED  CORN, 

91  GIBSON  STREET.  CANANDAIGUA,  New  York 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  Leading  Commercial  Varieties 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Newburgh,  Sodus,  Taylor 

GRAPE  VINES,  ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS,  McDonald  red  rhu¬ 
barb,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
ROSES.  ETC. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  Products.  Hardy, 
thrifty,  true-to-name  stock  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Sou 

WILSON  -  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  eentar  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Boll 
of  Niagara  County  lor  the  past  34  Years. 


VICTORY  GARDENERS!  ONIONS! 

Don’t  buy  them!  Raise  them.  Easy  to 
grow  both  green  and  winter  onions  with 
our  choice  sets.  Seed  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  onions.  Write  for  prices.  Special 
rate  to  commercial  growers. 

DOMINICK  ALBANESE,  Box  131, 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS,  premior,  100,  $3.15. 
New  Minn.  1166  everbearing,  50.  $3.15;  Gem  everbear¬ 
ing.  100.  $4.15;  new  Morrison  black  raspberry.  50. 
$3.15.  ail  postpaid.  MacDowell  Berry  Farm,  HOMER 
MAC  DOWELL,  Owner,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
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HARVESTERS 


with  an  Important  Mission  for  1945 


m 


r 


The  cow  harvesting  FEED  on  the  hoof  is  finding  pastures 
growing  thin,  legume  acreage  declining  for  lack  of  seed. 
Helping  her  out  in  this  emergency  is  the  All-Crop  Harvester 
...  saving  SEED  for  legumes  and  grasses  which  not  only 
promise  her  a  better  ration,  but  feed  the  soil  as  well. 

Properly  cleaned  and  tested,  legume  and  grass  seeds  are 
profitable  cash  crops  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
more  protein  and  nitrogen  for  cow  and  soil. 

Before  there  can  be  a  feed  harvest,  there  must  be  a  seed 
harvest.  There  is  a  nationwide  shortage  of  these  hay  and 
pasture  seeds.  Every  owner  of  an  All-Crop  Harvester  is  urged 
to  harvest  seed  as  well  as  grain  for  himself  and  his  neighbors. 

Allis -Chalmers  All-Crop  Harvesters  .  .  .  particularly  because 
of  their  wide  bar  cylinders  and  all -rubber  shelling  contacts 
.  .  .  are  in  wide  demand  for  both  seed  and  grain  harvesting. 
Every  machine  should  be  checked  over  now  and  prepared 
for  extra  service.  Your  Allis  -  Chalmers  dealer  is  equipped  to 
completely  recondition  your  All -Crop  Harvester.  If  you  are 
not  an  owner,  he  may  be  able  to  sell  you  a  new  one  or  place 
you  in  touch  with  an  owner  who  does  custom  work. 

The  harvester  that  has  stimulated  the  expansion  of  soil¬ 
building  crops  throughout  the  nation  is  continuing  its  cru¬ 
sade  in  1945.  ★  ★  ★ 

Your  ALLIS -CHALMERS  DEALER  is  arranging  to  give  every  possible 
ALL-CROP  HARVESTER  the  factory -approved  24-POINT  INSPEC¬ 
TION.  It  is  important  that  you  schedule  your  machine  immediately. 
Order  repairs  without  delay.  If  you  are  trying  to  locate  or  hire  a  machine, 
he  may  be  able  to  help  you. 


w 


flUIS-CHflLMERS 

■  tractor  division  -  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


ALL-CROP  HARVESTER 


'Successor  to  the  Binder 


WAR  BONDS  will  be  a  biunper  harvest  of  cash  10  years  from  now.  But 
your  richest  yield  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  your  dollars  may 
have  saved  a  boy’s  life. 


20  Products  From  Apples 

(Continued  from  page  192,) 

acid)  to  a  pH  of  5.0  to  5.5,  and  then 
evaporated  under  vacuum  to  a  sirup 
containing  approximately  75  per  cent 
of  solids.  Its  consistency  is  about  that 
of  an  invert  sugar  sirup  of  the  same 
solids  content.  At  75  deg.  F.  its  viscos¬ 
ity  ranges  from  800  to  1100  centipoises, 
with  an  average  of  about  1000.  This 
apple  sirup  is  the  one  used  commer¬ 
cially  for  conditioning  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  better  table  sirup  is  made  by 
removing  thb  acid  instead  of  neutraliz¬ 
ing  it.  This  is  done  by  passing  it 
through  columns  of  ion-exchange  res¬ 
ins.  Malic  acid  could  be  a  by-product 
of  this  process,  but  it  has  not  been  done 
commercially  as  yet. 

In  any  process  of  evaporation,  the 
volatile  flavors,  or  essence,  are  lost.  The 
essence  described  can  be  returned  to 
any  of  the  sirupy  products,  but  obvious¬ 
ly  it  would  not  help  much  in  boiled 
cider.  In  concentrate,  however,  which 
still  contains  the  acid,  mere  dilution 
with  water  brings  back  the  original 
juice  practically  unharmed.  We  think 
there  is  a  future  for  concentrate 
“spiked”  with  the  essence. 

Pectins 

For  many  years,  housewives  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  commercial  jelly  and  jam 
have  been  familiar  with  pectin.  To  the 
chemist  it  is  known  as  fiigh-ester  pec¬ 
tin,  but  to  the  trade  it  is  just  pectin.  It 
forms  a  firm  jelly  when  used  in  a  juice 
containing  65  per  cent  of  sugar.  Apple 
pomace  is  dried  by  the  thousands  of 
tons  for  use  by  pectin  manufacturers. 
Within  recent  years,  another  type  of 
pectin,  called  low-ester  pectin,  has  been 
developed.  It  differs  from  the  older 
type  in  that,  if  a  little  calcium  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  juice,  a  jelly  will  form  with¬ 
out  the  required  65  per  cent  of  sugar. 
Thus,  jellied  fruit  desserts  and  aspics 
can  be  made  with  it  with  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  sugar,  or  none  at  all. 

Jellies  made  with  35  to  45  per  cent 
of  sugar  have  more  of  the  natural  fruit 
flavor  than  those  with  the  customary  65 
per  cent.  They  are  attractive  products, 
but  there  is  one  drawback  in  their  use. 
A  65  per  cent  sugar  jelly  is  self -preserv¬ 
ing,  in  that  micro-organisms  do  not 
grow  in  it,  whereas,  a  jelly  with  less 
sugar  must  be  packed  sterile,  and  after 
opening  must  be  consumed  rather  short¬ 
ly.  At  present,  low-ester  pectin  is  used 
in  making  a  canned  jellied  fruit  des¬ 
sert.  This  can  be  sterilized  in  the  can 
in  the  conventional  manner,  and  re¬ 
moved  as  a  jelly,  ready  to  serve.  This 
procedure  cannot  be  used  with  a  gel¬ 
atin  product,  since  it  will  not  solidify 
after  the  sterilizing  heat  treatment.  The 
army  is  leading  the  way  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  article. 

Thus  the  lowly  pomace  pile,  from 
either  peels  and  cores  or  regular  juice 
pressing,  finds  its  way  ultimately  into 
delectable  bread  spreads  or  appetizing 
desserts. 

One  further  product  from  the  pomace 
might  be  mentioned.  The  wax  on  the 
surface  of  the  fruit  has  been  isolated 
and  studied  chemically  and  found  to 
possess  unique  properties.  Its  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  rather  expensive,  how¬ 
ever,  and  its  commercial  development 
will  probably  have  to  wait  for  the  find¬ 
ing  of  a  special  use  which  can  stand  the 
cost. 

The  Future 

If  the  accompanying  chart  had  been 
drawn  in  1920,  some  eight  products 
would  have  been  lacking.  By  1930,  two 
more  could  have  been  added.  Since 
then,  nuggets,  frozen  slices,  low-ester 
pectin,  and  sirup  have  been  developed, 
and  the  present  decade  may  see  essence 
added  to  the  commercial  list.  We  are 
not  betting  as  yet  on  malic  acid  and 
wax.  And  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  research  on  apple  products 
going  on  here  and  there  will  result  in 
still  other  primary  products  from  Ap¬ 
ples,  the  King  of  Fruits. 


Deer  Ruin  Orchards 

Deer  have  become  a  serious  pest  to 
orchardists  along  the  lake  shore,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
Erie  County,  Pa.,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  Fred  John¬ 
son,  orchardist,  Westfieldj  N.  Y.,  count¬ 
ed  173  deer  in  his  apple  orchard.  They 
nibbled  off  the  buds  and  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  State  law  prohibits  shooting 
them,  although  in  this  case  shooting 
some  would  have  been  justifiable.  Mr. 
Johnson  kept  driving  his  truck  up  and 
down  the  rows  of  trees  to  scare  away 
the  deer.  He  estimates  his  damage  was 
$10,000. 

The  Twenty  Mile  Creek  gorge,  be¬ 
tween  Chautauqua  and  Erie  counties, 
paralleling  the  New  York  State  line,  has 
become  the  refuge  for  deer,  and  during 
the  deep  snow  of  the  past  winter  they 
have  emerged  from  their  refuge  to  do 
thousands  of  dollars  in  damage.  As  many 
as  125  have  been  caunted  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  Untold  damage  has  been  done  by 
rabbits  in  this  area  as  well. 

Fruit  growers  in  both  counties  are  pe¬ 
titioning  State  game  authorities  for  the 
privilege  to  shoot  both  antlered  and  ant¬ 
lerless  deer,  and  to  have  co -temporary 
hunting.  The  season  between  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  stag¬ 
gered,  and  uncannily,  deer  have  crossed 
to  the  safe  side  of  the  State  line  when 
shooting  has  begun.  w.  J. 


April  7,  1945 

Peach  Varieties 

In  choice  of  varieties,  much  depends 
on  whether  peaches  are  wanted  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  In  a  small 
orchard,  sorts  may  be  chosen  to  extend 
the  ripening  period  over  more  than  two 
months,  but  for  commercial  purposes 
most  growers  set  those  coming  into 
bearing  after  a  crop  farther  South  has 
been  marketed.  Another  consideration 
is  whether  the  product  is  intended  for 
local  and  roadside  stands  or  for  ship¬ 
ping.  Usually,  the  early  ripening  vari¬ 
eties  are  low  in  quality,  ripen  from  the 
outside  and  are  inclined  to  cling.  Well 
tested  for  most  sections:  Oriole  is  suited 
for  a  first  good  yellow,  followed  by 
Golden  Jubilee,  Halehaven  and  Elberta. 
If  white  flesh  is  wanted,  Cumberland 
and  Belle  of  Georgia  are  standard. 

After  talking  with  many  consumers 
and  trying  out  bushel  packed  peaches 
from  a  distance,  picked  hard-green  to 
stand  transportation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  distinct  demand  for  tree- 
ripened,  local  peaches.  The  orchard 
should  be  gone  over  every  day  and 
only  well  ripened  fruit  placed  carefully 
in  small  baskets,  marketed  as  a  unit  to 
avoid  rehandling.  Each  package  should 
be  attractively  labeled,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  quality.  The  fruit  should  have 
size  and  color,  and  be  soft  enough  to 
break  in  slicing.  Do  not  try  to  thin  or 
pick  fruit  by  climbing  into  the  tree.  The 
peach,  particularly,  shows  heel -mark  in¬ 
jury  and  branches  split  down  very 
readily.  We  have  seen  trees  almost 
ruined  by  careless  pickers  and  an  over¬ 
load  of  fruit.  w.  A.  w. 

Connecticut. 


DOBBINS’  full  line  of  hand  and  sniHill 
power  sprayers,  dusters,  and  weed-, 
killing  flame  sprayers  is  economical 
and  dependable.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  our  production  is  limited  and 
your  dealer  may  not  .  have  in  slock 
the  model  you  want.  After  the  war 
DOBBINS  superbilt  equipment  will 
be  available  at  all  leading  dealers. 

DOBBINS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  etc. 
Write  for  price  list.  “Our  business  is  plants.” 

CAROLINA  PLANT  FARMS.  Bethel,  North  Carolina 


DEHORN  CALVES 


Prevent  hom-growth  the  easy,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  humane  way  when  calves  are 
young.  Use  dana’s  dehorning  paste,  ab¬ 
solutely  effective,  yet  harmless.  So  easy 
to  apply  on  young,  soft  horn  “button"; 

one  application 
does  it.  For 
Calves  and  Kids. 

One  bottle  is  sufficient  for  50 
young  or  35  older  calves.  $1  post¬ 
paid;  full  and  easy-to-follow  di¬ 
rections  on  each  bottle;  satis- 
FACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
.  back.  Free  Dairy  &  Breeders’ 

Supply  Catalog,  48  pages  of 
scarce  items.  Give  dealer’s  name 
when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1861  77 Main  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Vl. 

W%ecause  it  is  hacked  up  by 
Surge  Service  Dealers  who 
have  been  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  trained a  lot  of 
people  like  the  Surge! 


TRACTOR  MOINTED  BIZZ-SAWS 

Tractor  and  saw  move  as  one  unit  right  to  woods. 
Makes  sawing  fast  and  easy.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
Easily  attached.  Big  blade  and  belt  included.  State 
make  and  model  of  your  tractor.  PIUCB  details. 

Hinman  Mills  Supplies,  Dept.  R,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 
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SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADE  MARK  *  REG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

99%+ PURE 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  ia  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity,  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  coat  to  you ! 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux! 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET - 
“Bordeaux  Mixture’*— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Usel’ 


Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS.  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 


-  HADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  DODG^  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 


40  WALL  STREET*  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


For  Bigger 

POTATO  YIELDS 

dip-treat 
seed  with 

SEMESAN  BEL 

Rl-G.  U-  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


SEMESAN  BEL  reduces  seed- 
piece  decay,  seed-borne  scab 
and  Rhizoctonia.  Economical, 
easy  to  apply — just  dip,  drain, 
dry.  Free  potato  booklet. 

DU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO.  (Inc.) 

Wilmington  98,  Delaware; 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treatment  for  Every  Major  Crop 


GRASS  SILAGE 

USE  SILOGERM  when  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well 
as  corn.  NOTHING  LIKE  IT.  Economical,  clean  and 
easy  to  use.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  con¬ 
taining  Interesting  and  valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  FENCES 


ELECTRIC  FENCE  CONTROLLERS 


Precision  Built— Safe  and  Sure— Tamper-Proof 
Economical;  Dependable  Quality  at  LOW  COST. 
SEE  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER  or  WRITE 

GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS,  Wellington,  Ohio 


KEEPS  CROWS 
FROM  LANDING 


Your  field  will  not  be  a  “Landing  Field 
for  crows,  pigeons,  pheasants,  blackbirds 
and  other  destructive  pests  if  you  treat 
your  seeds  with  NO-CROW  before  planting. 
It  acts  as  a  disinfectant,  too,  preventing 
rot  and  blight. 

Half  Pint  (treats  1  bu.  seed)  60  ctS. 
Pint  (treats  2  bus.  seed)  $1.00 
Quart  (treats  4  bus.  seed)  $1.75 
Gallon  (treats  16  bus.  seed)  $3.50 
Ask  for  Hammond’s  NO-CROW  at 
your  dealers,  or  write  us.  ■ 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
295N  Ferry  St.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


Birthday  for  a  Schoolhouse 

April  15  next  will  be  the  102nd  birth¬ 
day  in  the  life  of  a  certain  two-room 
structure,  sitting  in  dignified  and  quiet 
contentment  on  a  side  hill  in  the  west 
end  of  Alexandria,  N.  H. 

The  building,  known  as  the  Red 
Schoolhouse,  is  a  landmark  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  was 
on  the  “thirty-first  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-three,’’  that  the  Selectmen  of 
Alexandria,  Elias  Perkins,  Samuel  Cole 
and  Nathan  Butrich,  posted  notice  to 
William  Curren,  William  A.  Bailey  and 
Samuel  Gray,  “to  notify  and  warn  the 
inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Alexandria, 
qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs  and 
residents  in  School  District  No.  15,  in 
said  town,  to  meet  at  the  dwelling  house 


The  old  Red  Schoolhouse,  when  it 
was  neglected  and  -forgotten. 


of  Jene  W.  Edgerly,  in  said  district,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1843, 
at  ten  of  the  clock,  A.  M.,  to  act  on  the 
following  subject:  1st.  to  choose  a 
Moderator;  2nd.  to  choose  a  Clerk;  3rd. 
to  see  if  the  district  will  vote  to  ‘rise’ 
money  to  build  a  school  house  in  said 
district;  4th.  to  choose  a  Committee  to 
superintend  the  building  of  said  school 
house  in  said  district;  5th.  to  see  if  the 
district  will  agree  when  to  ereqt  said 
house,” 

Well,  the  meeting  took  place  as 
scheduled  and  “made  choice  of  William 
A.  Bailey,  moderator  for  said  district; 
2nd.  made  choice  of  John  Bailey,  clerk, 
duly  sworn;  3rd.  voted  to  pass  the  3 
article  and  take  up  the  5 — voted  by  the 
majority  where  to  ‘sett’  the  school 
house — in  the  corner  of  the  ‘rodes’  near 
Thomas  Powers  in  said  district.  Took 
up  the  3  article.  Voted  to  ‘rais’  money 
to  build  a  school  house  in  said  district; 
4th.  voted  in  Samuel  Gray  1,  William 
Currier  2  and  William  A.  Bailey  3,  Com¬ 
mittee;  6th.  voted  to  have  the  Select¬ 
men  ‘apoint’  the  place  for  the  school 
house  to  ‘sett’  in  said  district;  7th.  voted 
to  build  a  school  house  agreeable  to 
the  plan  now  before  the  district, 
twenty-eight  feet  square,  9  windows; 
8th.  voted  to  give  the  work  to  put  up 
the  ‘fraim’  according  as  their  tax  will 
be.”  (No  debts  for  those  hard-working, 
hard-fisted  old-timers!)  The  above 
committee  sent  the  sum  of  $128.71  to 
the  Selectmen  in  said  district. 

For  many  years  the  Red  Schoolhouse 
served  well  the  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  needs  of  the  people.  Time 
passed  and  the  old  folks’  children  grew 
up,  became  tired  of  farm  life  and 
moved  away.  Then  came  that  unhappy 
day,  when  somehow  the  Red  School- 
house  was  forgotten.  The  world  rushed 
on,  concerned  only  with  the  problems 
and  trials  of  hectic  living,  until  one 
day,  a  stranger  passing  by,  was  touched 
by  the  sight  of  this  little  old  building 
that  was  making  such  a  brave  effort 
to  stand  erect. 

That  was  eight  years  ago  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Today,  “Our  old  Red  Schoolhouse 
stands  anew  on  the  hill,”  to  quote  from 


The  rehabilitated  Red  Schoolhouse, 
Alexandria,  N.  H.,  now  serving  as  a 
community  center. 

the  well  known  poem  of  Laura  Tenney.  \ 
And  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  pres-  i 
ent  owner  that  it  may  serve  again  the  i 
needs  of  the  people  as  a  community  | 
center. 

Recently  H.  Bernard  Robinson,  Eng¬ 
lish  artist,  writer  and  scholar,  printed, 
in  Old  English  and  Florentine  illumi¬ 
nated  letters,  two  poems  written  by 
Laura  Tenney,  relative  to  the  old  school 
and  entitled,  “A  Pageant  of  Life”  and 
“Love’s  Labor.”  These  poems  have 
been  framed  and  hang  on  the  walls  of 
,the  ancient  building. 

The  owner  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Leonard  Gray,  of  Alexandria,  for  the 
gift  of  the  old  “Minutes  of  the  Meet¬ 
ings”  book,  giving  an  unbroken  record 
of  the  ‘  doings”  at  the  schoolhouse  from 
1843  to  1873.  To  “Len,”  as  he  is  affec¬ 
tionately  called  by  his  neighbors,  the 
people  of  Alexandria  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  for  it  was  through  his  far¬ 
sighted  action  that  the  priceless  rec¬ 
ords,  quoted  here  in  part,  have  been 
preserved  for  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  posterity.  E,  l.  b. 


for  Making  Better 


Cut  When  Protein  is  High,  usually  earlier  than  has 
been  customary.  Mow  only  what  you  can  take  up  in  one 
day.  Cut  quickly,  to  secure  uniform  curing.  The  new 
Case  trailer-mower  takes  7-foot  swath,  best  width  for 
ideal  windrows;  cuts  three  acres  an  hour.  It  has  power 
take-off  drive  for  fast,  full-swath  cutting  regardless  of 
footing,  yet  hitches  quickly  to  any  modern  tractor. 


Windrow  When  Wilted,  before  any  leaves  are  dry 
enough  to  bleach  or  shatter.  Rake  in  same  direction 
as  mowing  to  put  leaves  inside,  protected  by  stems  out¬ 
side.  Case  side-delivery  rakes  have  scientifically  curved 
teeth  to  make  high,  fluffy  windrows  that  favor  quick, 
curing.  Tractor  model  has  4-bar  reel  geared  slower 
for  clean,  gentle  raking  at  modern  tractor  speeds; 


Put  up  “Packaged  Pasture”  with  a  Case  Sliced-Hay 
pick-up  baler.  It  handles  7-foot  swath  at  same  fast 
speed  as  tractor  mower  and  rake,  permits  baling  at 
uniformly  correct  cure.  Gentle  pick-up  and  complete 
absence  of  feeder-head  avoid  rough  handling  that 
might  thresh  off  precious  leaves.  Bales  open  up  into 
portions  like  sliced  bread;  no  pulling  apart  to  lose 
leaves  at  feeding  time. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MODERN  HAY  TOOLS 

Plan  now  for  the  extra  earnings  from  better  hay. 
Ask  your  Case  dealer  how  to  use  the  Case  System 
of  hay-making  as  far  as  possible  with  your  present 
equipment.  Inquire  about  possibility  of  getting 
early  delivery  on  new  haying  machines.  Ask  him 
or  write  us  for  new  free  bulletin  “How  to  Make 
High-Protein  Hay.”  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  Your  Wood  To  War 

CUT  PULPWOOD  NOW 


Consult  your  county  agent  or  forester  about  what  to  cut  and  how  to  sell  It. 
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■QIGHT  now— with  new  machinery  almost  impossible  to  get, 
-^^'and  a  tremendous  job  still  ahead— your  truck,  tractor  and 
other  equipment  must  have  special  care. 

Quaker  State  HD  Oil  was  specially  developed  to  meet  just  such 
vital,  heavy-duty  needs.  There* s  an  invisible  mechanic**  in  every 
quart— d.  remarkable  cleansing  agent  that  prevents  the  accumulation 
of  sludge  and  varnish,  thus  eliminating  the  causes  of  many  an  ex¬ 
pensive,  time-wasting  breakdown. 

Quaker  State  HD  Oil  is  made  only  from  pure  Pennsylvania 
grade  crude  oil.  Its  quality  and  stability  are  assured  by  the  most 
skillful  refining  methods  known  to  modern  science.  Money  can’t 
buy  better  oil  than  Quaker  State  HD  Oil,  for  no  oil  stands  up 
better— even  under  the  toughest  operating  conditions. 


To  keep  your  precious  equipment  working  harder,  longer,  it’s 
worth  insisting  on  Quaker  State  HD  ...  the  oil  with  the  “invisible 
mechanic”  in  every  quart  1 


QUAKER 


IS® 

OtLS 

FOR  YOUR 
TRUCKS  AND 
TRACTORS 


STATE 


QUAKER 
STATE  ! 

MOTOR  OIL 


CERTJFJeO 


Guaranteed 


Retail  price 
3H  per  quart 


MOTOR 

OIL 

FOR  YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE 


Raising  Tomato  Plants  In¬ 
doors 

The  growing  season  in  Northern  New 
Hampshire  is  short,  approximately  120 
days  from  frost  to  frost.  In  four  months 
the  self-sustaining  farmer  must  produce 
all  the  food  he  will  need,  not  only  for 
those  four  months,  but  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  eight.  That  is  to  say,  in  one-third 
of  a  year,  food  must  be  produced  for 
three  thirds.  This  is  not  at  all  an  im¬ 
possible  order,  but  it  cannot  be  casually 
fiUed.  Forethought  and  proper  plan¬ 
ning  are  called  for.  ■  It  is  a  matter  of 
careful  attention  to  details  at  just  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  time. 

At  no  place  in  the  annual  round  of 
things  at  Sprucetip  Farm  is  this  more 
true  than  in  the  raising  of  our  year’s 
supply  of  tomato  plants.  Some  years 
ago,  experts  from  our  State  Agricultural 
College  suggested  to  gardeners  in  our 
section  of  the  State  that  conditions  in 
the  ordinary  kitchen  and  living  room 
were  not  auspicious  for  the  starting  of 
tomato  plants  in  flats,  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  buy  our 
plants.  This  is  probably  true  unless  one 
is  interested  in  tomatoes  as  a  hobby, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
we  did  not  consider  this  advice' applic¬ 
able  in  our  case.  Our  location  is  far  from 
the  greenhouses  that  supply  the  markets 
in  our  larger  towns,  and  the  plants 
available  for  purchase  here  are  high  in 
price.  We  might  not  mind  paying  5 
cents  apiece  for  a  dozen  plants,  but  we 
never  set  out  less  than  a  hundred  for 
our  own  use,  and  at  that  rate  it  runs 
into  money.  Also  we  have  discovered 
that  those  who  raise  tomato  plants  for 
sale  place  more  emphasis  upon  vigorous 
looking  'varieties  than  upon  varieties 
known  to  be  early  fruiting.  Most  of 
our  neighbors  buy  Southern  grown 
plants  sold  by  the  mail-order  houses 
because  they  are  popular  priced.  The 
result  is  that  few  families  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  more  than  a  week  or  two  of 
ripe  tomatoes  before  frost,  if  they  do  as 
well  as  that,  and  their  tomatoes  are  used 
green  for  piccalilli  and  relishes  or  rip¬ 
ened  in  cellar  or  attic  for  canning. 

Having  grown  up  in  Eastern  Nebraska, 
which  is  a  natural  climate  for  toma¬ 
toes,  I  learned  as  a  child  what  a  sun- 
ripened  tomato  is  like,  and  these  house- 
ripened  fruits  do  not  inspire  me.  They 
are  bitter  and  ultra-sour,  and  often  too 
mushy  to  be  appetizing  when  served  in 
salad.  Soon  after  we  moved  to  New 
Hampshire  I  discovered  that  if  I  were 
to  satisfy  my  desire  for  early  fruit 
rather  than  fruit  ripened  by  artificial 
methods,  I  would  have  to  raise  my  own 
tomato  plants.  For  several  years  my 
atternpts  were  complete  failures.  I 
raised  a  few  spindling  plants,  most  of 
which  turned  yellow  and  faded  just  as 
they  should  have  started  to  make  a  good 
growth.  I  was  tempted  to  give  up,  but 
tomatoes  are  one  of  my  weaknesses. 
Also,  as  salad  in  Summer  and  canned 
in  Winter,  they  occupy  a  place  in  the 
family  diet  which  it  is  hard  to  fill  with¬ 
out  patronizing  the  grocery  store.  They 
take  the  place  of  citrus  fruit  and  salad 
greens  during  long  Northern  Winters. 

For  the  reasons  given,  we  make  a 
hobby  of  raising  tomato  plants  in  our 
living  room  windows  every  Spring.  By 
studying  the  causes  of  our  failures,  we 
have  been  able  to  perfect  a  system  that 
gives  satisfactory  results.  On  the  chosen 
date,  which  usually  is  the  Saturday 
after  town  meeting,  this  date  being  more 
or  less  traditional  in  this  neighborhood, 
we  bring  out  the  dirt  we  stored  away 
before  the  ground  froze  in  the  Fall. 
This  is  of  three  kinds,  leaf  mould  from 
the  woods,  barnyard  soil  and  a  very 
fine  sand  which  we  find  in  our  subsoil. 
From  storage  in  the  barn  we  bring  win¬ 
dow  boxes,  constructed  for  the  purpose 
a  number  of  years  ago.  Into  these  win¬ 
dow  boxes,  we  put  first  a  layer  of  rot¬ 
ting  leaves,  and  then  a  half  and  half 
mixture  of  leaf  mould  and  barnyard 
soil.  Having  learned  from  experience 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  kill  any  un¬ 
desirable  bacteria  that  may  be  lurking 
in  the  dirt,  we  take  the  boxes  to  the 
porch  and  thoroughly  saturate  the  con¬ 
tents  with  water,  boiling  hot.  There 
they  remain  all  day  in  the  sun,  .for  al¬ 
though  there  is  still  snow  on  the  ground, 
the  sun  will  dry  and  warm  the  soil  un¬ 
til  it  is  in  good  condition  for  planting. 
Before  the  sun  has  gone  down  and  the 
dirt  in  the  window  boxes  has  become 
chilled,  the  boxes  are  moved  to  tables 
in  front  of  the  sunny  south  windows  in 
the  living  room,  where  a  wood  fire 
burns  all  night.  The  next  step  is  to 
plant  tomato  seeds  which  we  have  saved 
the  Fall  before,  scattering  them  in  three 
long  rows  down  the  length  of  the  box. 
Afterward,  fine  sand  is  scattered  care¬ 
fully  on  top.  It  makes  a  protective 
covering  that  the  tiny,  tender  sprouts 
can  easily  push  through,  and  when  it 
becomes  dry,  we  know  that  the  sprout¬ 
ing  plants  need  water. 

A  word  as  to  varieties  which  we  have 
found  to  meet  our  needs.  Earliana  is 
the  earliest,  but  of  poor  quality.  We 
generally  plant  some  of  this  kind  for 
canning,  in  order  to  beat  possible  pre¬ 
mature  frost  in  the  Fall.  A  week  or  two 
later,  but  much  more  to  our  liking, 
Bonnie  Best  is  a  good  variety  to  raise 
in  our  climate.  Break  o’  Day  should 
have  a  heavier  soil  than  our  sandy  loam, 
but  we  have  raised  it  with  success,  and 
it  is  delicious,  the  best  for  flavor  we 
have  tried.  There  is  also  the  Victor, 
which  is  an  improvement  over  the  Ear- 
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liana,  and  almost  as  early,  but  the  fruit 
sometimes  drops  badly  because  of  a 
fragile  joint  in  the  stem,  and  the  vines 
are  subject  to  leaf  spot,  dying  early,  as 
does  Earliana.  Of  the  newer  varieties, 
we  prefer  the  Valiant.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  tender  to  frost,  but  resist  leaf 
spot  well,  and  it  produces  excellent 
fruit,  prolifically.  Earliana,  Bonnie  Best 
and  Valiant  are  a  good  combination.  We 
aim  to  raise  about  35  plants  of  each. 

Having  planted  the  varieties  we  have 
chosen,  the  boxes  remain  in  the  sunny 
windows  for  nearly  a  week  before  the 
first  tender  shoots  poke  through  the 
sand,  double  themselves  and  stretch 
tender  green  leaves,  toward  the  sun¬ 
shine.  From  that  time  on,  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  giving  these  little  plant  ba¬ 
bies  good  care.  For  they  are  babies. 
They  must  have  the  same  kind  of  care¬ 
ful  attention  that  babies  demand,  whole¬ 
some  food  adapted  to  their  needs,  water, 
sunshine,  fresh  air  and  protection  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

From  the  rich  soil  we  have  provided 
them  the  ever-spreading  roots  of  the 
tomato  plants  draw  elements  they  need 
for  growth — ^nitrogen,  calcium,  magne¬ 
sium,  potassium,  iron,  phosphorus,  sul¬ 
fur;  and  from  the  air,  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  But  the  plants  cannot 
make  use  of  these  elements  until  they 
are  combined  into  certain  chemical 
compounds  by  the  action  of  sunshine  on 
the  green  chlorophyl  of  the  leaves.  Sun¬ 
shine,  therefore,  is  irnportant.  Our 
sunny  windows  let  in  the  sunshine,  but 
not  all  of  it.  Here  arises  our  first  and 
most  grievous  problem,  for  the  part  of 
the  sunshine  that  is  strained  out  by  the 
window  glass  (ultra-violet  rays)  is  just 
as  important  as  that  which  is  let  in. 
Without  it  our  plants  will  become  soft, 
spindling  and  pale;  lack  the  ruggedness 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  outdoor 
world  into  which  they  will  some  day  be 
transplanted.  This  part  of  the  sunshine 
which  does  not  go  through  window 
glass  is  difficult  to  supply.  Yet  without 
it  the  little  tomato  babies  will  not  thrive. 

Since  temperature  is  also  important, 
and  since  the  temperature  at  which  hu¬ 
man  beings  Like  to  live  is  slightly  too 
warm  for  the  seedlings  in  the  windows, 
we  keep  the  sashes  open  a  crack  on 
every  sunny  day,  closing  them  when  the 
sun  goes  down.  A  cool  wind  from  out¬ 
side  passes  over  the  growing  plants, 
bringing  fresh  air  and  the  ultra-violet 
rays  that  make  for  ruggedness.  When 
they  become  dry,  we  try  to  water  the 
tomato  plants  in  the  morning,  since 
darnpness  and  lack  of  sunshine  taken 
together  seem  to  favor  the  growth  of 
organisms  that  cause  the  young,  tender 
shoots  to  damp  -  off.  Damping  -  off  is 
caused  by  an  invisible  fungus  which 
rots  the  developing  rootlets.  The  little 
plants  tip  over,  wilt  and  die. 

During  the  cold  weather  of  early 
April,  there  is  little  more  we  can  do 
for  our  baby  tomato  plants.  We  are 
glad,  for  we  are  busy  at  the  sugar  house. 
But  with  the  coming  of  Spring  temper¬ 
atures  outside  a  new  regime  begins.  As 
many  as  possible  of  the  plants  are  then 
transplanted  into  old,  worn  out  pots, 
pans  and  kettles.  By  spending  a  little 
money,  individual  paper  containers 
could  be  used,  arranged  on  trays.  But 
we  never  feel  like  affording  this.  The 
tomatoes  are  transplanted,  giving  them 
plenty  of  room.  Also  the  soil  is  fresh¬ 
ened  by  the  addition  of  more,  similar  to 
the  old.  They  begin  to  spread  out  and 
grow.  Those  left  in  the  window  boxes 
are  thinned  drastically,  and  more  soil 
is  added  with  additional  nutriment. 

After  this,  those  old  kettles,  pots  and 
pans  are  carried  to  the  sunny  porch  in 
the  rooming  whenever  the  thermometer 
hanging  there  registers  50  deg.  above  or 
more.  They  are  returned  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  at  night.  There  they  clutter 
things  up  a  bit,  but  we  realize  that  this 
is  only  a  temporary  inconvenience. 
Moving  them  back  and  forth,  also,  is 
one  of  those  little  chores  that  make  sub¬ 
sistence  farming  interesting,  but  it 
makes  all  the  difference  between  hardy, 
rugged  plants  and  sickly,  anemic  look¬ 
ing  ones  that  bear  little  promise  for  the 
future.  The  porch  is  an  invaluable 
help,  as  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  house 
opposite  from  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
a  shelter  of  this  sort  is,  at  times,  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  At  first,  the  leaves  are  tender 
from  indoor  growth,  and  can  easily  be 
injured  by  whipping.  The  ultra-violet 
laden  sunshine  becomes  more  and  more 
a  necessity  as  the  plants  increase  in  size 
and  maturity. 

At  last,  about  the  naiddle  of  May,  or 
a  little  later,  we  decide  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over  outdoors.  Then,  some  driz¬ 
zling  day,  when  the  clouds  hang  low 
over  the  hills,  we  put  on  old  clothes  and 
boots  and  venture  out  into  the  dampness 
to  set  our  adolescent  young  plants  in 
rows  in  the  garden,  where  they  must 
shift  (more  or  less)  for  themselves.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  become  adapted  to  the 
new  location,  which  takes  several 
weeks,  the  plants  begin  to  vine.  The 
leaves  take  on  a  deep,  almost  purple 
color.  Presently  among  the  luxuriant 
leaves,  a  multitude  of  yellow  blooms 
appear,  and  little  green  tomato  fruits 
grow  larger  and  larger,  turn  pink,  then 
red,  and  ripen.  This  is  the  pay-off.  We 
are  about  to  reap  the  reward  for  our 
labor.  The  last  of  July  or  the  first  of 
August  we  serve  the  first  ripe  fruit  on 
the  table.  From  that  time  until  frost 
(usually  the  last  week  in  September) 
we  have  all  we  can  eat  of  this  luscious 
fruit;  and  all  we  can  can,  too. 

New  Hampshire,  n.  k.  W. 
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A  CAREFUL  LOOK  NOW 

s 

% 

will  save  you  hundreds  of  hours  later  on 

When  the  day  finally  rolls  around  on 
which  you  can  buy  new  power  equipment  for 
your  farm,  you  will  be  investing  a  good  many 
long  hours  of  work  in  its  purchase: 

You  will  be  willing  to  invest  those  hours 
only  because  the  help  of  this  new  equipment 
will  enable  you  in  the  same  number'of  hours 
to  earn  greater  returns. 

Thus,  how  this  machinery  is  designed  to 
save  your  time  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  to  look  for.  You  should  not  only  con¬ 
sider  how  much  work  a  tractor  will  do  in  the 
field,  but  also  how  long  it  takes  you  to  get 
it  ready  before  it  can  go  to  the  field. 

That’s  why  we  say,  “A  careful  look  now  will 
save  you  hundreds  of  hours  later  on.” 

Take  a  careful  look  at  the  Ford-Ferguson 
Tractor  and  Ferguson  Mounted  Implements. 

These  implements  attach  to  the  tractor  at 
three  points  and  in  a  minute  or  less.  You 
don’t  use  a  wrench;  there  are  no  nuts  to 


HARRY  FERGUSON  INC.  •  Dearborn,^  Michigan 

The  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System  and  Ferguson  Implements 


tighten  and  no  parts  to  lose.  Just  back  the 
tractor  to  the  implement,  slip  its  three  links 
onto  the  implement,  fasten  them  with  steel 
pins  that  are  chained  in  place  and  drive  off. 

Think  what  this  feature  means  in  the 
middle  of  the  growing  season  when  you  culti¬ 
vate  one  day,  use  the  tractor  for  something 
else  the  next  and  then  go  back  to  cultivating 
the  following  day.  Think  how  much  better 


off  you  will  be  with  this  revolutionary  farm¬ 
ing  machine  than  one  that  would  require 
perhaps  a  full  day  of  your  time  in  just  getting 
implements  off  and  back  on  again: 

This  is  just  one  exclusive  feature  of  the 
Ford-Ferguson  Tractor  and  Ferguson  Im¬ 
plements.  See  your  Ferguson  Dealer  and 
take  a  careful  look  at  all  the  other  features 
he  will  show  you. 


FERGUSON  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  EVERY  CULTIVATION  NEED 

N-KO  Cultivator:  Rigid  tines,  easily 
spaced  to  fit  all  kinds  of  row  crops. 

Attaches  in  a  minute  or  less. 


S-KO  Cultivator:  Spring  tines  recom¬ 
mended  for  rocky  soils,  easily  spaced. 
Attaches  in  a  minute  or  less. 

L-KO  Cultivator:  Is  designed  for  listed 
row  crops.  Throw-discs  easily  changed  to 
move  dirt  away  or  toward  rows.  Same 
attachment  as  two  models  above. 


Weeder:  This  133^'  weeder  cultivates 
50  acres  per  day.  Attaches  in  a  minute 
or  less.  Hydraulically  operated. 

Tiller:  Ideal  for  orchard  cultivation  and 
for  pasture  rejuvenation.  Special  teeth 
available  for  different  operations.  Finger 
tip  controlled.  Attaches  in  a  minute: 


The  only  Tractor 
that  Automatically 
Changes  its  'Weight* 
to  Suit  the  Job. 


) 


See  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  complete  information  on  these 
and  other  Ferguson  Implements 
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Yobkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

NO  ACTION  ON  MILK  BY  LEGISLATURE 

IT  looks  very  much  as  though  the  milk  lobby 
of  dealers  and  bogus  farm  leaders  still  rules 
the  roost  at  Albany.  In  spite  of  farmers’  re¬ 
quests,  the  Legislature  adjourned  without  ap¬ 
proving  any  of  the  milk  bills  that  had  been 
introduced.  The  smear  tactics  used  this  year 
were  that  any  person  who  sponsored  even  the 
mildest  form  of  milk  bill  was  automatically 
dubbed  “an  insurgent.” 

Yet  there  is  some  hope.  On  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Governor  Dewey,  a  Commission  is  to 
be  set  up  to  investigate  all  phases  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  a  pledge  has  been  made  by  the 
Republican  leaders  that  milk  will  be  given 
first  consideration.  The  real  test  of  good  faith 
will  be  in  the  appointments  to  this  new  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  to  be  a  17 -man  group,  composed 
of  three  Senators,  five  Assemblymen,  seven 
other  persons  selected  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  and  Conserva¬ 
tion.  If  Mr.  Dewey  will  hark  back  to  .his  rack¬ 
et-busting  days  and  make  his  appointments 
accordingly,  there  is  promise  of  a  real  honest 
inquiry  into  food  distribution.  This  is  needed 
now  if  we  are  to  have  any  postwar  stability  for 
all  branches  of  agriculture,  particularly  for 
dairying.'  The  report  that  there  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  survey  of  the  marketing  of  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  is  especially  encouraging. 

Governor  Dewey  is  up  for  his  first  test  of 
playing  fair  and  square  with  farmers.  It  is  to 
every  one’s  best  interests  that  he  act  fear¬ 
lessly  and  free  of  any  partisan  or  political 
pressure  that  will  without  doubt  be  attempted. 

FEDERAL  ORDER  VOTE  DELAYED 

The  delay  in  the  referendum  on  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Order  is  said  to  be  due  to  farm 
protests.  Several  groups  have  filed  statements 
opposing  any  reduction  in  the  Class  II-B  (ice 
cream  in  N.  Y.  City)  milk  price,  and  the  pric¬ 
ing  of  milk  for  ice  cream  powder  in  Class 
III,  which  would  return  about  40  cents  a  cwt. 
less  than  milk  used  for  ice  cream  and  ice  cream 
mix.  Both  these  pro-dealer  changes  originated 
with  the  Dairymen’s  League  management,  but 
apparently  the  volume  of  genuine  protest  and 
sound  argument  in  opposition  has  caused 
Washington  to  think  twice  before  putting  these 
proposals  to  a  producer  vote.  As  a  result,  no 
date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  referendum  as  we 
go  to  press. 

Another  Meat  Crisis 

WHILE  it  is  quite  true  that  large  amounts 
of  meat  are  being  used  for  the  armed 
forces  and  under  lend-lease,  the  present  short¬ 
age  is  by  no  means  due  to  that  alone.  The 
principal  cause  continues  to  be  government 
muddling  and  mismanagement,  as  a  result  of 
which  we  are  witnessing  one  of  the  worst  black 
markets  in  our  history.  The  fact  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  in  the  country  today  is  close  to 
last  year’s  all-time  high  of  82,364,000  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  serious  lack  of  meat  in 
every  consumer  market,  is  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  a  lack  of  proper  pricing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  part  of  government  agencies 
has  contributed  to  the  present  crisis. 

'When  the  OPA  put  its  $18.00  ceiling  on  live 
cattle  last  January,  it  only  made  matters  worse 
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because  without  a  proper  support  price  it  dis¬ 
couraged  the  fattening  of  steers  to  the  usual 
market  weight.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  induce  packers  to  continue  operations 
on  a  poor  quality-  market,  the  subsidy 
payments  to  them  were  increased  from  50 
cents  up  to  $1.00  on  certain  specified  grades. 
As  we  pointed  out  at  that  time,  if  such  sub¬ 
sidies  had  to  be  paid  in  line  with  consistent 
government  policy,  then  they  should  have  been 
equitably  distributed  between  producers, 
slaughterers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Now,  to  make  matters  even  worse,  another 
50-cent  subsidy  increase  has  been  awarded  to 
packers,  effective  April  1.  Subsidy  payments 
to  independent  slaughterers  have  been  reduced 
from  80  to  30  cents  a  cwt.,  while  cattlenien  still 
receive  nothing,  either  by  way  of  subsidy,  in¬ 
crease  of  price,  or  guaranteed  floor  price. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  present  ceiling  on 
live  cattle,  regardless  of  finish  and  grade,  and 
with  no  corresponding  floor  price,  steer  feeders 
cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  take  on  their  usual 
commitments.  Nor  will  the  new  increase  in 
subsidy  to  the  large  packers  change  the  feed¬ 
ers’  attitude  in  this  respect,  so  we  will  still  have 
only  thin  and  half-fat  cattle  coming  into 
legitimate  markets,  and  hence  a  continued  re¬ 
duction  in  our  meat  supply  both  for  the  armed 
forces  and  for  civilians. 

So  long  as  these  ceiling  prices  remain,  meat 
cannot  move  in  large  or  increasing  volume  un¬ 
til  suitable  floor  prices  to  steer  feeders  are  es¬ 
tablished  commensurate  with  grade.  Unless 
there  is  some  prompt  change  in  the  pricing  pol¬ 
icy,  black  markets  will  continue  to  thrive, 
while  the  honest,  law-abiding  citizen  will  find  it 
more  difficult  than  ever  before  to  buy  a  piece 
of  good  meat  at  a  fair  price  for  himself  and 
for  his  family.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
government  could  have  better  stimulated  price 
inflation  and  corrupt  practices,  even  if  it  had 
planned  it  that  way. 

What  Farmers  Say 

DRAFTING  FARM  BOYS  IN  PENNA. 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  article  “Essential 
Farm  Work”  in  your  March  17  issue,  where  you  say 
that  “Men  who  meet  the  exemption  standards  of  ^the 
Tydings  Amendment  must  be  kept  on  the  farm. 

Pennsylvania  has  kept  up  a  system  of  units  to  de¬ 
termine  a  man’s  value  to  his  farm,  16  units  being  the 
basis  of  a  man’s  eligibility  to  be  recommended  for 
deferment.  Yet  my  own  boy,  19  years  old,  who  first 
had  been  deferred,  was  finally  placed  in  1-A  by  his 
draft  board,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  44  units. 
He  was  drafted  last  October  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
Tydings  Amendment,'  for  he  absolutely  could  not  be 
replaced.  He  was  drafted  before  all  of  our  crops 
were  in,  about  15  acres  of  buckwheat  were  left  stand¬ 
ing  (a  complete  loss) ,  and  about  20  acres  of  corn  was 
not  cut  or  husked.  I  am  left  with  my  16-year-old 
boy  to  help  me  farm  162  acres.  I  did  not  appeal  this 
case,  for  my  boy  didn’t  want  me  to,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  have  done  any  good.  That  l  was  right 
in  my  belief  is  proved  by  a  case  of  a  neighbor,  now 
pending,  who  has  a  doctor’s  certificate  that  he  is  able 
to  do  only  half  a  man’s  work  on  the  farm.  His  next 
oldest  boy  is  14.  How  much  then  does  the  Tydings 
Amendment  mean  in  Pennsylvania? 

Now  they  say  they  are  going  to  investigate  some  of 
the  food  shortages  that  are  occurring.  My  boy  wrote 
home  that  three-quarters  of  the  fellows  in  his  com¬ 
pany  at  Camp  Standing  were  from  farms  of  over  100 
acres.  In  the  Allentown  Morning  Call  of  March  10 
there  are  34  farm  sales  advertised.  Could  it  be  that 
these  two  facts  are  slight  contributing  factors  to  the 
food  shortage?  A-  R- 

Monroe  County,  Pa. 

PREDICTS  EGG  SHORTAGE 

Much  has  been  said  about  parity.  If  feed  in  the 
poultry  business  represents  50  per  cent  of  overhead, 
I  am  making  a  very  comfortable  living,  even  though 
my  return  is  only  39^/^  cents  a  dozen  for  extra  large 
eggs.  But  that  is  not  the  case,  because  my  own  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  feed  represents  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  running  my  farm. 

Now  to  get  to  the  point.  OPA  apparently  pulled 
the  figure  39%  cents  from  the  grab-bag,  so  that  is 
the  return.  At  that  price,  the  profit  is  so  small,  I 
often  wonder  why  I  put  in  14  hours  a  day,  caring  for 
1,500  hens  and  1,700  young  pullets.  Why  not  get  a 
job  with  the  OPA  for  twice  as  much,  at  half  the 
hours,  and  merely  follow  their  system  of  running 
free  enterprise  and  minimizing  production? 

Their  policy  of  holding  down  the  price  of  eggs  and 
poultry  to  a  minimum  worked  until  the  shortage  of 
chickens  led  to  a  situation  where  about  90  per  cent 
of  all  fowl  sold  in  New  York  City  is  black  market.  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  farmers  are  offered  as  high  as 
45  cents  a  pound  liveweight  for  “anything  with  feath¬ 
ers.”  The  temptation  to  the  farmer  is  hardly  resist¬ 
ible,  and  the  result  will  be  that  birds  in  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  are  being  sold  for  slaughter.  I  predict  that 
within  two  months,  the  egg  situation  will  be  a  na¬ 
tional  problem,  with  runaway  prices. 

There  is  a  remedy,  but  perhaps  it  is  too  late  even 
now.  Simply  to  remove  ceilings  and  allow  supply 
and  demand  to  determine  prices.  If  ceilings  must  be 
maintained,  why  not  let  a  man  who  knows  the  in¬ 
dustry  determine  a  fair  scale?  R.  R. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  my  $1.00  for  a  further  3-year  subscription. 
I  found  a  recipe  in  one  of  your  recent  issues  that 
was  worth  the  whole  dollar.  I  always  read  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  as  it  is  worth  a  million.  Besides,  I  like 
your  attitude  on  the  milk  question.  I  refuse  to  use 
anything  but  raw  milk.  g.  i.  C. 
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My  Long  Esteemed  Friends:  ,  .  .r, 

I  enclose  a  letter  clipped  from  the  Ulster  County 
News  signed  by  DeWitt  G.  Crowell,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  I 
do  not  know  Mr.  Crowell,  but  to  me  it  looks  inspired. 
What  say  you?  c.  E. 

The  rather  lengthy  letter  by  Mr.  Crowell 
had  reference  to  an  editorial,  “Dead  Men’s 
Money,”  on  this  page  on  January  20.  Under 
the  caption,  “Other  Men’s  Money,”  Mr.  Crowell 
said  that  what  we  wrote  was  only  a  “half- 
truth.”  He  may  have  said  what  he  thought 
was  the  whole  truth,  but  he  did  not  get  our 
point.  Certificates  were  issued  to  farmers  by 
the  Dairymen’s  League  during  a  period  of 
about  23  years.  They  were  to  be  redeemed  on 
certain  fixed  dates,  with  interest.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  very  definite.  All  we  know  is 
that  from  the  first  a  considerable  number  of 
dairymen  did  not  present  their  certificates  for 
payment,  and  that  the  number  of  non -re¬ 
deemed  certificates  have  increased  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  now  the  total  amounts  to  a 
very  large  sum  of  money. 

The  League  management  had  nothing  to 
worry  about.  The  “freedom  of  contract”  was 
its  safeguard,  and  its  release  from  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Fraud  might  have  been  alleged.  In  fact, 
it  might  have  figured  in  a  case  or  two,  but  in 
any  event  it  could  not  be  an  issue  in  the  case 
of  non-payment  of  the  matured  certificates. 

The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  these 
losses  to  small  dairymen  have  continued  for 
twenty-odd  years,  and  it  never  occurred  to  the 
management  to  look  up  these  creditors  or  to 
remind  them  of  the  amount  due  them  for  cer¬ 
tificates  when  their  last  account  for  milk  closed. 
It  simply  reveals  the  characteristic  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  League  management  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  milk  producers. 


Responsibilities  of  School  Trustees 

ONE  of  the  arguments  used  by  those  favor¬ 
ing  centralization  of  schools  and  greater 
State  and  Federal  control  over  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  local  communities  do  not  look  after 
their  responsibilities  properly.  Fortunately, 
this  is  usually  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Most  school  districts,  especially  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  control 
which  they  exercise  and  look  after  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  a  reliable  and  thorough-going 
manner. 

Every  so  often,  however,  complaints  do  arise 
over  the  inefficiency  of  a  local  trustee  and  of 
his  or  her  failure  to  accept  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  the  office.  This  sort  of  negli¬ 
gence  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  those 
favoring  increased  centralization  of  authority 
on  the  grounds  that  the  local  authority  is  not 
competent  to  take  care  of  the  situation  and  to 
give  the  children  the  opportunities  which  are 
rightfully  theirs.  Local  groups,  as  they  value 
their  right  of  independence  and  control,  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  see  to  it  that  the  duties  are 
justly  and  properly  performed. 

At  best,  the  job  of  trustee  is  a  difficult  one, 
but  if  it  is  taken  on,  the  job  must  be  well  done. 
If  it  is  not  well  done,  then  it  is  the  immediate 
lesponsibility  of  the  community  to  select  a 
new  trustee.  If  the  community  also  shirks  its 
duty,  it  is  an  invitation  to  centralization,  which 
means  a  loss  of  all  local  pride  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 


Brevities 


“Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  world  was 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are 
seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.” — 
Heb.  11:3. 

Last  year  Victory  gardeners  produced  about  40 
per  cent  of  all  the  fresh  vegetables  raised  in  the 
United  States.  This  much  or  more  will  be  needed 
again  this  year.  New  York  State  had  1,141,030  Vic¬ 
tory  gardens  in  1944. 

Tomato  plants  that  show  signs  of  stem  canker,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  small,  white,  round  spots,  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  before  transplanting,  because  the  spores  will 
later  cause  early  blight  on  tomato  foliage,  especially 
during  wet  weather. 

From  the  soil  come  all  things  of  value.  It  nur¬ 
tures  us  in  life  and  cradles  us  in  death.  It  neutralizes 
disease,  and  it  is  the  common  denominator  of  man. 
Without  it  we  have  nothing,  but  with  it  we  have  the 
means  to  create  wealth.  It  is  truly  said  that  our 
roots  are  in  the  earth. 

Returned  veterans  interested  in  farming  will  find 
most  States  are  now  operating  farm  location  bureaus 
through  their  respective  agricultural  college  exten¬ 
sion  services.  It  will  pay  to  contact  them  before 
buying  a  farm.  They  have  nothing  to  sell  and  should 
be  able  to  supply  the  best  information  about  local 
conditions. 
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Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Serving  New  York,  New  England  and  New  Jersey 


Ic  is  the  man  behind  the  plow  who  fills  the 
granary,  the  silo,  the  barn.  It  is  he  who  made 
the  field  from  forest;  who  cleared  it,  fur¬ 
rowed  it;  made  it  land  from  which  both  life 
and  wealth  can  spring. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
national  farm  loan  associations  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  have  provided  a  cooperative 
mortgage  credit  service  that  has  helped  to 
solve  the  financial  problems  of  farmers.  De¬ 
signed  to  fit  the  needs  of  farming,  these 
mortgages  afford  protection  while  in  debt 
and  a  systematic  way  to  get  out  of  debt.  With 
the  low  interest  rate  of  4%,  with  no  danger 
of  a  sudden  demand  for  a  large  payment, 
and  with  the  small  installments  spread  over 
a  20-  to  33-year  period,  these  loans  are 
geared  to  your  ability  to  pay. 

So,  whether  you  use  a  loan  from  a  national 
farnv  loan  association  to  buy  land,  construct 


buildings,  make  improvements  or  pay  debts, 
this  low-cost,  easy-to-carry  mortgage  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  repay  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  efficiency  of  your  farm  operations. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  plows  and 
plants  the  seed  has  faith  that  makes  a  nation. 
With  this  same  faith  in  the  future  the  Farm 
Loan  System  pledges  itself  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  continuing  to  bring  to  the  farm¬ 


ers  of  the  Northeast  a  cooperative  mortgage 
credit  service  that  will  help  assure  a  healthy 
agriculture  and  thereby  contribute  to  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 


We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  absolutely 
free  the  above  picture  in  beautiful 
colors,  size  9  x  12,  without  advertis¬ 
ing  and  suitable  for  framing.  Also  a 
free  copy  of  an  illustrated  booklet 
giving  full  details  on  Land  Bank 
loans.  Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 


Please  send,  at  no  cost,  the  picture  in  full  color 
and  a  copy  of  the  booklet  to: 


Name..^ . . . . 


Address. 


County . . . . . „...Srafe. 


Federal  Land  Bank 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Dept.  R-S 
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BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


ESCO  MILK  COOLER 


The  most  essential  item  in  the  milk  house,  say  lots 
of  profit-minded  dairymen,  is  an  Esco  Milk  Cooler. 

They’ve  seen  their  Esco  do  a  better,  faster  cooling 
job,  lower  the  bacteria  coimt,  fatten  the  monthly 
milk  check.  Well,  it  should!  For  Esco  not  only  de¬ 
signed  the  first  milk  cooler,  but  has  pioneered  every 
major  improvement  in  it. 

When  faced  with  so  important  a  purchase  as  a 
milk  cooler,  farm  freezer,  or  milking  machine— 
remember  the  names  "Esco”  and  "Empire.’’  They 
mean  leadership  in  helping  make  farm  life  easier 
and  more  profitable.  Esco  Cabinet  Co. — Empire 
Milking  Machine  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


i 


AMAZING 
.^.TEAT  CUP! 


IMPLE  2-PlECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY ! 

othlno  like  It!  Milks  up  to.  25%  faster,  «l«5''6['> 
ith  less  strippings.  Cieans  in  a  minute  and  is 
3ady  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
lano  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
aval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
IcCormick-Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
imilar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
lean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
nd  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation, 
lo  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
ssembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
t  our  risk  that  the  Maos  teat  cup 
s  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
nee  for  details  of  our  money  back 
rial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to- 
lay  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEEl 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  944  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Weariug 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  aensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  he  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON’S  VETERINARY  COMPOUND 

Used  over  60  years,  for  coughs 
due  to  colds.  Powder  form. 

,  Easily  eriven.  Economical.  13 
*  oz.  size,  65c— 2  lbs.,  $1.26  (25 
days'  treatment).  At  dealers 
■  or  mailed  postpaid.  Write  for 

FREE  c^rculftr. 

NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 
For  horses,  cattle,  hogs  5170  Hillsboro.  Detroit  4,  Mich. 


QUINTUPLET  APPLES 

Bearing  5  different  kinds,  all  on  the 
same  tree.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn- 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go- 


phers.  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  wp 
for 4  bushels  se^ 

(1  pint)  enough  <t  am 
for  2  bushels  seed  X.UU 

{H  pint)  enough  ap 
for  1  bushel  seed  aVii 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


SAVES  6 
REPUNTING 

tflurewfVLa*^ 
I  MWaUTAtMCOtOI  J 


Let'i  get  him  out 
otthi*  quick!  jf 


No, I'm  not  ] 

dead, but  what' 
is  that  stuff? 


HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  "Havahart” 
traps  beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm 
and  estate  use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose 
a  toe  in  these  traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return 
the  neighbor’s  cat  or  turn  your  own  loose 
unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  ex¬ 
cept  it  opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals 
can  see  all  the  way  through  and  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken 
coop  will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 

ALLCOCK  MFC.  CO.,  23  WATER  ST.,  OSSININO,  N.Y. 

Dealers  Wanted 


Sheep  in  the  Springtime 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


A  sunny  Spring  day,  with  lambs  gam¬ 
boling  in  the  fields,  following  fat  ewes 
and  nibbling  grass,  certainly  makes  a 
pleasing  pastoral  scene.  But  there’s  a 
lot  of  hard  work  that  has  gone  into  the 
painting  of  such  a  picture.  Healthy 
ewes  and  strong,  husky  lambs  don’t  just 
grow  and  develop  without  proper  care 
and  attention. 

Sheep  are  naturally  so  hardy,  and 
will,  if  given  half  a  chance,  make  such 
good  returns  that  they  are  often  sadly 
neglected.  Frequently,  the  fiock  is 
turned  to  pasture  in  the  Spring  and  then 
practically  forgotten  until  Fall.  They 
may  be  thrown  an  occasional  handful 
of  salt,  and  their  water  supply  looked 
after,  but  that  is  about  all.  Under  such 
adverse  conditions,  the  wonder  is  that 
they  survive,  let  alone  make  any  eco¬ 
nomic  return. 

Shearing  Sheep 

No  exact  date  can  be  given  that  is  al¬ 
ways  best  for  shearing,  due  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  seasons  and  geographic  loca¬ 
tions.  A  good  general  guide  is  to  wait 
until  it  has  warrned  up  sufficiently  to 
bring  a  strong  flow  of  grease  into  the 
wool  fibers.  This  will  usually  be  about 
corn-planting  time.  If  shearing  is  de¬ 
layed  too  long  after  this,  the  sheep  get 
hot  and  uncomfortable.  They  will  do 
a  lot  of  rubbing,  and  their  wool  may 
shed  some  and  become  dead  and  brittle. 

If  the  sheep  are  allowed  outdoors  on 
bright,  sunny  days  before  shearing,  and 
then  kept  penned  at  night,  it  will  allow 
their  fleece  to  dry  out  and  get  in  good 
condition  for  shearing.  They  should 


ulate  the  entire  shearing  operation  with 
the  machine  out  of  gear.  Correct  posi¬ 
tions  and  holds  can  thus  be  observed 
and  studied. 

Trim  Feet  and  Examine 

Before  turning  the  sheared  sheep 
loose,  it  will  save  time  and  trouble  to 
trim  off  any  excess  hoof  growth.  The 
outer  wall  will  grow  out  and  bend  un¬ 
der,  if  not  trimmed  back  once  or  twice 
a  year.  Long  hoof  growth  may  cause 
the  pasterns  to  weaken  and  make  the 
legs  crooked.  An  overgrown  hoof  will 
also  be  more  susceptible  to  infections. 
These  may  cause  a  condition  known  as 
foot  rot.  'This  extra  growth  can  be  read¬ 
ily  trimmed  back,  level  to  the  sole,  with 
a  sharp  knife.  A  pair  of  pruning  shears 
makes  a  good  instrument  to  cut  off  the 
thicker,  surplus  growth  at  the  toe. 

If  the  ewes  are  also  examined  at  this 
time  for  external  parasites  and  general 
fleshing  condition,  it  will  prove  of  value 
in  culling  some  of  them  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  fiock.  If  a  ewe  appears  thin  and 
run  down,  as  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  fiock,  it  may  be  caused  by  internal 
parasites  or  she  may  be  getting  along 
in  years  and  her  teeth  are  going  bad. 
These  old,  broken-mouthed  ewes  are 
often  the  best  breeders  and  mothers  on 
the  farm.  In  such  cases,  it  may  pay  to 
give  them  a  little  extra  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  A  long-lived,  prolific  ewe  that  is 
a  heavy  milker  and  a  good  mother,  is  an 
excellent  foundation  for  selecting  ewe 
lambs  which  are  kept  for  replacements. 
In  many  of  the  best  breeding  flocks,  it 
wiU  be  found  that  most  of  their  sheep 


Many  Northeastern  farmers  have  found  that  small  flocks  of  breeding  ewes  are 
profitable  and  fit  well  into  their  farm  programs.  These  grade  mutton  type  ewes 
and  lambs  are  owned  by  Harold  Loveless,  near  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y, 


never  be  sheared  when  their  wool  is 
wet  or  even  damp.  The  fipor  where  the 
shearing  is  to  be  done  should  be  swept 
clean.  All  dirty  wool  locks  around  the 
twist  must  be  trimmed  away,  and  not 
rolled  in  with  the  fleece.  When  tying  a 
fleece,  use  a  hard  glazed  cord,  prefer¬ 
ably  paper  twine.  Sisal  twine  will 
leave  strands  in  the  wool  that  cannot 
be  removed  during  scouring  and  clean¬ 
ing  at  the  mill.  Therefore,  they  greatly 
depreciate  its  value.  Binder  twine  is 
especially  bad.  The  fleece  should  be 
loosely  rolled  and  tied,  flesh  side  out. 
Two  strands  over  and  across  are  enough. 
Wool  should  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  where  dirt,  straw  or  chaff  cannot 
get  into  it. 

If  the  sheep  are  penned  in  a  small 
enclosure  and  then  caught  quietly,  they 
will  handle  easier  and  fewer  second  and 
skin  cuts  will  be  made..  It  is  best  to 
oil  and  adjust  the  machine  carefully  be¬ 
fore  starting.  Do  not  violently  throw 
the  sheep  by  grabbing  its  wool  and  then 
slamming  it  down.  This  will  cause  pain, 
excite  the  animal  needlessly,  and  make 
it  fight  the  shearing  operation.  After 
being  caught  by  the  flank,  place  one 
hand  at  the  sheep’s  rump  and  the  other 
under  its  lower  jaw,  and  bring  it  to 
the  machine.  Reach  under  the  belly 
and  take  a  firm  grip  of  the  hind  leg  at 
the  shank,  on  the  opposite  side  from 
you;  immediately  pull  the  leg  forward 
and  at  the  same  time  press  backward 
with  your  knee  at  the  brisket.  Then  the 
sheep  can  be  easily  set  on  its  rump. 

The  shaft  of  the  shearing  machine 
will  work  more  smoothly  if  it  is  held 
close  to  the  clipper  end,  so  that  it  will 
swing  free,  in  a  position  approximately 
six  inches  to  the  rear  and  18  inches  to 
the  right  of  the  operator.  Never  shear 
with  the  points  of  the  clippers  pointing 
toward  your  face.  With  a  little  practice, 
a  sheep  can  be  kept  balanced  on  its 
rump  and  only  slight  control  will  be 
needed  unless  it  gets  pinched,  cramped 
or  cut.  Keep  the  skin  tight  by  using 
the  left  hand,  pulling  away  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  shearing.  Clear  the  belly 
wool  off  first.  Next  tip  the  sheep  well 
back  and  shear  inside  the  hind  legs  and 
around  the  tail  head.  Be  careful  not 
to  cut  off  a  teat  while  clipping  near  the 
udder.  Shear  out  the  legs  and  then  the 
body,  carrying  through  from  the  hind 
leg  to  the  base  of  the  neck.  Keep  the 
clipper  comb  full,  but  do  not  press  too 
hard  and  thus  cause  crowding  and  over¬ 
lapping.  Carry  each  stroke  through  to 
completion.  The  beginner  will  gain  con¬ 
fidence,  and  find  it  easier  first  to  sim¬ 


trace  to  only  two  or  three  such  ewes. 

The  fattest  ewe  is  not  always  the  best 
one  for  breeding  purposes.  If  records 
are  kept  of  the  number  of  lambs  an¬ 
nually  yeaned  by  each  ewe,  and  their 
weight  taken  at  weaning  time,  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  reliable  guide  and  of  ma¬ 
terial  help  in  a  constructive  flock  im¬ 
provement  program.  A  ewe  is  usually 
in  her  prime  when  she  is  from  3  to  5 
years  old.  Fine-wool  sheep  mature 
later  than  the  medium-wools,  but  they 
have  a  longer  average  productive  life. 
When  they  are  7  years  old,  most  ewes 
are  on  the  decline.  However,  there  are 
many  instances  of  ewes  continuing  to 
be  vigorous  and  good  breeders  for  more 
than  12  years. 

Dipping  and  Drenching 

Even  if  scab,  lice  or  ticks  are  not  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  good  preventive  practice 
to  dip  all  sheep  and  lambs  about  one 
month  following  shearing.  If  the 
sheared  ewes  are  infested  with  sheep 
ticks,  these  will  soon  transfer  to  the 
lambs.  A  heavy  tick  infestation  will 
then  result  in  slow  gains  and  growth  by 
the  lambs.  By  waiting  the  time  men¬ 
tioned  it  will  give  skin  cuts  time  to  heal 
before  dipping,  and  the  weather  will 
also  be  more  favorable.  If  an  arsenical 
dip  is  used,  only  one  dipping  is  neces¬ 
sary.  However,  it  is  more  poisonous 
than  the  coal  tar  and  nicotine  dips.  A 
second  dipping  in  two  weeks  should  be 
made  if  the  latter  are  used.  Directions 
are  given  on  the  container  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  commercial  dip  preparations,  and 
these  must  be  carefully  followed.  The 
sheep  should  be  well  fed  and  watered 
just  before  dipping.  If  handled  care¬ 
fully  and  then  turned  on  pasture,  they 
will  soon  dry  off  and  do  better  through¬ 
out  the  entire  year. 

Some  of  my  friends  who  are  making 
a  success  with  small  flocks  of  sheep  on 
their  farms,  tell  me  that  it  saves  time 
and  labor  also  to  drench  the  ewes  for 
worms  when  they  have  been  caught  for 
shearing.  The  sheep  departments  of  all 
State  experiment  stations  that  have 
conducted  anthelmintic  tests  with  phe- 
nothiazine  are  in  agreement  that  it  is 
effective  when  mixed  with  salt  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  to  nine  of  salt,  and 
then  allow  the  flock  to  consume  it  as 
desired.  In  addition,  for  worm  control 
it  is  necessary  to  drench  the  ewes,  ram 
and  lambs  at  least  once  every  six 
months.  Sixty-day  intervals  are  still 
better. 

Drenching  with  tetrachlorethylene, 
(Continued  on  page  208.) 
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T€AT 

^IIATOKS 

AREN'T  FOR  *** 


jThere’s  a  new  way  to  fight  costly 
teat  canal  inilaminations— without 
danger  of  stretched  muscles,  without  me- 
chwical  irritation  and  at  lower  costIFexm- 
ers  find  Gambine  Injection  Ointment  helps 
put  affected  cows  back  in  production 
quicker.  Ask  your  dealer.  Write  for  the  new 
rnFE*  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  ad- 
rllLIl  dress  to  GAMBINE.  Dept.RN^  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


GAMBINE 

INJECTION  OINTMENT 


SHORTHORNS 


TmiaMGms£!!SS!!L 


r 

\ 


Official  as  well  as  **on  the  farm'*  rec- 
4>rds  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  MUking  Shorthorns  tue  best 
ail'TOund  breed!  Produce  \%  milk  mad  have 
greatest  selvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Cel  the  facts FREE !  Or  read  Milkmg  _ 

Shorthora  JouriuL  Trial  subscription  six  oaoaths  one  year  Sl.00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago9,  III. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  CALVES.  Best  type  quality 
and  production.  E.  B.  FOX,  R.F.D.  2,  Lowell,  Mass. 

P  GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  INCOME 


t .  The  GUERN SE Y  Brand  and  Breed  Program 
.  is  the  farmer’s  assurance  of  future  income.  Read 
How  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Helps 
To  Make  Breeding  Fascinating  and  Profitable”. 

I  This  valuable  FREE  booklet  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends.  Send  Now ! 

.THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

'  244  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Antletam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Rose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

•  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE  • 

4  months  old  BulT  Calf  by  McDonald  Farms  Daunt¬ 
less,  out  of  granddaughter  of  Foremost  Royal  Valor 
with  10525  M.  562  F.  in  G.  G.  Also  two  or  three  good 
brood  Cows.  Registered  and  negative. 

Woodard  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Pure  bred  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF.  Rich 
Langwater  Levity.  Steadfast  inheritance  top  &  bottom. 

C.  R.  SEIFERT.  HAMPTON,  CONNECTICUT 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

F  O  lEC  &  ^  TLm  JSl 

2  Young  Reg.  Angus  Bulls 

20  months  old,  of  good  blood  lines,  at  very  reasonable 
price.  Telephone  Yorktown  Heights  660 

HELVETIAN  ACRES,  Route  3,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Hd..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

V-A-XjIjiEY 

Walpole.  N.  11.,  offers  excellent  foundation  breeding 
stock  all  ages.  Bandolier  Breeding  from  finest  blood 
lines.  Rugged,  healthy.  New  England  grown.  Herd 
accredited  Can  ship  anywhere  at  Farmers’  Prices. 
_ Write  or  telephone  Walpole  12R14. _ 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hoit. 

20  REGISTERED  ANGUS  COWS.  17  HEIFERS. 
GEORGE  NILES.  DEANSBORO,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 

BUNNIES  wanted  to  buy  for  delivery  two  weeks  before 
Easter.  State  price  and  quantity  in  first  letter. 

HENRY  TREFFLICH,  215  FULTON  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 

PCnirDPItD  White  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  White 
1  LUlUI\LEil.F  jfice.  Cavies.  Hamsters.  Folder  lOe. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  FLEMISH  GIANTS 

Money  back.  R.  RENNER,  MONSEY,  New  York. 

17^1*  Cal  A*  Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds, 

*  •JaXkk:;  •  Whites.  Also  complete  equipment 
outdoor  Rabbitry.  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  large  type  FLEMISH  GIANT  JUNIORS,  2 
to  4  mos.  Hollywood  Rabbitries,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey 

New  Zealand  Reds,  Does  and  Bucks,  Breeding  age. 
N.  Z.  White  Bucks.  Gates,  Richard  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

n|?T  ^YAIUC  Team  roan  grade,  weight 
about  3400  lbs.  Age  10 
years.  Past  walkers.  Sound  and  true,  gentle.  I’rlce 
$350.  We  must  make  room  for  colts  wa  have  raised. 

MYLES  &.  JEANETTE  BYER, 

East  Otto.  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York. 

Beautiful  pair  Bays, 
pair  of  red  roans,  pair 
sorrels,  all  well  broke,  and  matched  to  suit.  Write — ■ 
Bolton  Farms,  Schoeneck,  Lancaster  County,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE — 'Matched  pair  sorrell  Belgian  Geldings,  3 
yrs.  old,  half  brothers.  Weigh  about  2800.  Partly 
broken.  Price  for  pair,  $300  cash.  Phone  4F32 
T.  B.  KAUFMAN,  BELFAST,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  foaY 

Five  Colts,  1  to  4  years  old.  T\vo  weanling  Stallions. 

OWEN  ENSIGN. _ SALEM,  NEW  YORK 

SIX-YEAR-OLD  BELGIAN  STALLION  REG.  STUD 

Colts  and  Filly.  Also  grade  Colts  broke. 

Avenir  d'Herse  breeding.  Guaranteed  right. 

H.  K.  MacLAURY,  BLOOMVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  PERCH ERON  MARES.  2.  3,  11  yrs.  old.  In 
foal.  Hog.  Belgian  Stud  Mares.  1.  5  yrs.  old,  in  foal. 
AUGUST  NEILITZ,  PINE  CITY,  N.  Y..  R.  0.  I 


SWINE 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
CURTIS  CANDY  COMPANY 

on 

Selecting  From  Our  Herd  of 
YORKSHIRE  SWINE 
BOOSTER  BOY  OF  YORK  113 
Born  March,  1944.  Sired  by 
ROSE  LODGE  WONDER  70-W 
A  Few  Choice  Yearling  Boars  of 
This  Same  Sire  Are  Available 
Also  Reg.  Spring  Pigs 
Yorkshire  Farms,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Pigs,  either  sex.  Sired  by  the  1944  Eastern 
Grand  Champion  from  sows  of  best  proven  blood  lines. 
Prolific,  easy  feeding,  quick  maturing,  top  foundation 
breeding  stock.  Send  for  folder. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

Ira  G.  &  Judson  F.  Payne.  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  booking  orders  for 
Spring  Pigs  featuring  Destiny  and  Canadian  Charmer 
sixth  breeding.  A  few  choice  open  and  bred  Gilts,  one 
exceptionally  ivell  bred  boar  ready  for  service. 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM. 

.LESLIE  M.  MERWIN  &  SON,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y, 

Purebred  Berkshires 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

TAN  BARK  FARM 

Holland  (Erie  Co.),  New  York 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS  &  GILTS— UNRELATED. 

Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

for  sale.  Immediate  delivery. 

BRIDGE  FARM,  AVON.  NEW  YORK 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Six  and  eight  week  old  PIGS  at  $15.00,  f.  o.  b. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  DUROC— JERSEY  SWINE 

Sold  out  on  Bred  Gilts.  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  June  1st  delivery.  Sired  by  Proud  Grandmaster 
Ace,  by  Proud  Wave  Ace.  These  Pigs_are  out  of  our 
prize  winning  Sow  Herd  at  the  fairs  “st  year.  Tlie 
herd  that  took  more  first  than  all  other  herds  combined. 
THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  Beverly,  New  Jersey 

Dnroc  -  Jersey  Reg.  Hogs  sow'  ®pYgs 

from  1944  Eastern  Junior  Championship  boar,  breeding. 
Orders  taken  for  1945  Pigs  from  this  boar. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

XX  A.  3VE  F  IS  XX  X  XI.  X3  IS 

Serviceable  Boars,  fall  Boars,  fall  Gilts.  Outstanding 
type,  bred  from  America's  most  popular  bloodlines. 
The  easy  feeding  Hampshlres  who  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  quality  lean  meat.  Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  D U  ROC— Service  boars,  immediate  de¬ 
livery  and  Spring  pigs,  delivery  in  June;  all  vacci¬ 
nated.  Riverview  Farms,  Wrightsville,  R.  D.  1,  PA. 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

•  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS* 

Choice  breeding  stock.  Open  Pall  Gilts. 

Booking  orders  for  Spring  I’igs. 

THE  BRILL  STOCK  FARM,  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Keglstered.  Vaccinated.  IHustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria.  111. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

A  few  nice  young  Pigs  six  weeks  old,  $12.00  each; 
seven-eight  weeks.  $12.50  each.  Kindly  send  25%  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Balance  C.  0.  D. 

r*  ^  1 1  DB  o  ^  r  s 

From  Lad’s  Emblem  Nina  Lass  3d  (sire  Inde¬ 
pendent  Lad’s  3rd  dam  Lynnwood  Emblem 
Nina  14thl.  Litter  mate  Grand  Champion 
boar  at  Mid-East  National  Show. 

Richard  Meddaugh,  Purling,  N.  Y. 

e  ALU  SPRING  PIGS  SOLD  OUT  • 

Registered  Gilts  and  Boars  for  s»l«  at  all  times. 

ROCKY  KNOLL  FARM.  R2.  SHARON,  CONN. 

DOGS 

WATCHDOGS,  COWDOGS,  COMPANIONS 

Purebred  German  Shepherd  Pups  from  excellent  watch¬ 
dog  parents.  Gray  or  black,  six  weeks  old.  Males, 
$35;  females.  $25.  Genuine  English  Shepherd  or  Bor¬ 
der  Collie  Pups  from  real  stock  heelers;  black,  four 
months  old:  males,  $20:  females,  $15. 

FAYRE  FARM  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Shepherds,  Shepherds 
and  police  crossed.  Females,  $7;  Males,  $11.  Two 
litters  of  Police. 

W.  L.  ECKERT.  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Wanted  to  Buy— ALL  BREEDS  OF  DOGS,  pedigreed 
and  non-pedigreed.  State  price,  sex  and  typo  in  first 
letter.  HENRY  TREFFLICH.  215  FULTON  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 

BOXERS — 'Two  beautiful  pedigreed  females.  18  months 
old,  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  Registered.  $75.00  each. 
BIRCHWOOD  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  WESTWOOD,  N.  J. 

■  "^TJREBRKD  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
.A-  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Attention,  Farmers!  $5.00  buys  Shepherd  Pup  from 
heel  driving  parents.  Just  right  for  this  spring. 

BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS.  MADRID,  New  York 

WHIPPET  PUPPIES,  5  months,  pedigreed.  Regis¬ 
tered  out  of  Champion  Ttitch.  $50.00  each  for  males. 

BIRCHWOOD  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  WESTWOOD,  N.  J. 

20  English  Shepherds:  ?r!!i\!lr"'itgl®'’A^i 

Terriers.  Priced  reasonable.  Robert  Stone,  Chariton,  la. 

COON  HOUND  PUPS.  Best  night  hunting  stock. 
Males.  $6.00.  Females,  $5.00.  .\lso  Milk  Goats. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Shepherd 

Reg. Collies-Setlers-Beagles  Farms'.”  HastinJ^srN.“Yl 

KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  ME.,  want  strong, 
healthy  PUPl’IES.  Will  buy  all  year  round. 

Registered  Bull  Terriers.  Puppies  and  matured  animals 
for  immediate  sale.  Clifridge  Kennels,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES,  pure-bred,  not  registered. 
SHIRLEY  AMMON,  CHATSWORTH,  New  Jersey 

GREAT  DANES — -Beautiful  Registered  Puppies.  $60 

up.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


CHURN  CREEK  FARMS 


First  Annual  Draft  Sale  At  The  Farms  , 
WORTON,  MARYLAND  SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1945 
5  BULLS  (Cows,  bred  heifers,  open  heifers)  70  FEMALES 

HERD  T.  B.  &  BANGS’  ACCREDITED 

FRED  CHANDLER,  Auctioneer 

“For  catalog  write  to  above  address.” 


Third  Annual  Eastern  Regional  Aherdeen>Angus  Sale 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Association 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  24  and  25,  1945.  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

10  BULLS  Sale  125  FEMALES 

The  Colosseum,  New  Jersey  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Judging  at  9  a.  m.  Tuesday,  April  24,  followed  by  sale  of  bulls. 
The  Sale  will  be  continued  at  9  A.  M.  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25,  1945 
Breeding  Stock  consigned  from  top  herds  of  the  Northeast  and  Southeast 
All  animals  from  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  accredited  herds. 

Don’t  miss  this  great  collection  of  breeding  cattle! 

Send  for  Catalog.  Milton  E.  Miller,  Sales  Manager,  Keedysville,  Md. 

TO  BULLS  Virginia,  Mar^and,  Pennsylvam^,  New  |25  FEMALES 

—  w  Jersey^  New  York  and  New  England. 


Second  Annual 

FILLMORE  FARMS  SALE 

To  be  held  at  the  Farm,  located  Just  off 
U.  S.  Route  No.  7  on  Vt.  Route  No.  9.  Fre¬ 
quent  Albany  buses  pass  the  Farm. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1945,  1  P.  M. 

CATTLE — 30  Cows,  fresh  or  heavy  springers. 
20  Heifers,  some  vaccinated  yearlings,  some 
calves.  Mostly  Fillmore-bred  Ayrshires.  some 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Tuberculosis  Ac¬ 
credited  and  Certified  Bangs  Free  Herd.  All 
sale  cattle  tested  within  30  days  of  sale.  Can 
go  anywhere. 

HORSES — Suffolks,  some  registered.  One  two- 
year-old  mare,  two  yearlings,  two  foals.  I 
MACHINERY  —  Plows,  harrows,  cultivators, 
grain  drill,  com  planter,  wagons,  sleighs, 
harnesses,  etc.  Lunch  available  at  the  sale. 
Fillmore  trucks  for  deliveries  if  desired. 

E.  M.  GRANGER  JR.,  Auctioneer. 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKJER,  Catalogs  and  Announcements 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 

AYRSHIRES 


Buu  yourself 
aSmER 

Bull- 


OWN  an.  AYRSHIRE 

and  raise  big,  strong,  deep¬ 
bodied  red  and  white  cows  that 
produce  the  most  42  milk  at  the 
least  feed  cost  —  cows  that  are  hardy, 
rugged,  good  grazers,  and  that  carry  per¬ 
fect  type  udders.  High  carcass  value. 

Ayrshire  Bulls  are  scientifically  bred 
for  heavy  and  economical  production 
under  average  farm  conditions. 

Writ*  for  litcratur*  or  namoa 
of  breeders  wikh  stock  for  sale 


HEREFORDS 


50  HEAD 

At 

ITHACA 

New  York 


on 


AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASS'N., 

96  CENTER  ST.  ^  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


N.B.  Invitational  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Northamp¬ 
ton.  Mass.,  Sat.,  April  28,  at  12:30  P.  M.  53 
selected  Ayrshires,  25  Cows  (mostly  fresh),  22 
Bred  Heifers  (due  from  sale  date  to  early  Pall), 

4  of  the  best  National  Sale  Bulls,  2  Heifer 
Calves.  TB  Accr’d,  Bang’s  Neg.  Many  vaccinated. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Sox  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 
CK1>AR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J, 

_ GOATS _ 

I?  OR  ^  A  ¥  F  I’lire  bred  Toggeittuirg  Goats 
*  veam.  fresh  does,  yearlings  coming 

fresli.  Doe  Kids.  One  hornless  buck  Kid.  Will  not  ship 
fresh  does.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT  FARM 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Sayvllle.  Long  Island.  E.  Wicks  Prop. 

PUREBRED  SAANEN  BUCK 

Also  grade  Toggenburg  Buck.  These  senior  herd  sires 
are  hornless,  very  gentle'  and  of  proven  virility. 

TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM,  WANTAGH,  N.  Y. 

FREE;  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Dept.  567,  Columbia,  Mo. 

TOGCvFlMRITRIw  R«s*stered  pure  breds, 
* 2  bucks,  hornless.  1  doe. 
horned.  10  mos.  old.  Knotz,  P.O.  Wantagh,  L.l.  Box  163 

One  purebred  French  Alpine  buck  Kid.  2  mos.  grand¬ 
son  Peerless  Pierrot’s  $25.  One  Milking  Doe.  $15. 
BERMUDA  FARM.  OTISVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

Fresh  Nubian  Dee.  purebred.  Also  Kids.  One  cross¬ 
bred  Doe  Kid.  TRESEDER,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York 


April  14 

THE  5th  ANNUAL 

HEREFORD  SALE 

The  Northeast  Greatest  Hereford  Sale 

Redman.  Sales 

CATALOGS*  Manager,  N.  Y.  Hereford  Breed- 
ton  Station,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 


C3v-  jfc-c.  i<!i  ~^szr  3VX  <  > 

X?  ^  3  excellent  Heifers  April  H 

Hereford  Assn,  show  and  sale. 

IS  a  polled  heifer  with  calf  at  foot  of  Marvel 
orscding.  Tt^'o  are  of  straight  homed  breeding 
Publican  Domino,  Dundy  Domino.  Selling  open.  Also 
a  few  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  sale  at  home. 

GREYMOOR  FARM.  CANAAN.  N.  Y* 

Offering  Outstanding  2  Year  Old  Reg.  Hereford 

Bull,  sevwal  young  Cows  and  Heifers.  Priced  to  sell. 
h;.  R,  and  Super  Dominos.  Your  opportunity. 

L.  D.  COWDEN  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


Choice  young  Holstein  bulls  by  King  Bessie 
Pontiac  Fobes  752124.  an  own  son  of  the 
famous  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  520107. 

His  5  nearest  dams  average  26191.70  lbs.  milk, 
3.:(ff  964.68  lbs.  fat. 

His  sire  has  over  100  tested  daughters  from 
500—972.60  lbs.  fat. 

His  dam  has  839.20  lbs.  fat  from  23226.80  lbs. 
milk. 

These  bulls  are  severely  culled,  nicely  marked, 
well  grown  from  dams  with  records  all  over 
400  lbs.  fat  and  upwards  for  305  days. 
Reasonably  priced. 

Pedigrees  and  descriptive  material  supplied  on 
request. 

Bulls  purchased  have  to  satisfy  upon  arrival  or 
may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

THE  HEDGE,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


WARD  C.  LOOMIS  DISPERS-AL 

50  Registered  Holsteins 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  17 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  younger 
animals  Bang’s  Vaccinated.  Owner’s 
Farm,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.,  at  12:30  P.  M. 
30  Milking  Cows,  10  bred  and  open  Heif¬ 
ers.  10  heifer  Calves  of  all  ages.  15  Cows 
due  again  in  August;  some  fresh  and  close 
springers.  This  is  an  absolute  dispersal  of 
one  of  the  oldest  Holstein  herds  in  New 
York  State. 

Sale  held  in  tent.  Lunch  served. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY— For  sale,  50  choice  Hol¬ 
steins,  20  Guernseys.  3  Swiss,  1  sire  of  each  breed, 
cattle  registered.  We  breed  and  raise  the  best.  Phone 
or  write  for  appointment. 

FISHER  FARMS,  R.  D.  2,  KUTZTOWN,  PENNA. 
Office  North  3rd  St.,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


LEADERSHIP  NO  ACCIDENT 

Holstein  cows  produce  well  In  all  climates.  She 
bandies  a  variety  of  feeds.  She  Is  strong  and 
sturdy.  No  wonder  Hoi- 
YF  steins  have  spread  so 
widely  and  sell  so  well 
In  all  lands  and  cU- 
X  mates. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

r  *  I 

W  OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 


UAL.  WRITE 

A  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  •  Box  2033 
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ne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  7,  1945 


yiaybe  you  can  get  one  now  •  •  • 


Young  April 


[If  your  ration  board  will  let  you] 

yiaybe  you^ll  have  to  wait*** 


[until  the  war  clouds  clear] 


but  be  sure  ifs  PERFECTION 

« 

for  better  Living! 


PERFECTION  Oil  Ranges 
and  Heaters  bring  “city 
convenience”  and  comfort  to 
country  homes — with  clean, 
odorless,  instant  heat!  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  now 
supply  everyone  who  wants 
them  with  Perfection  Ranges 
and  Heaters.  We  are  still 
engaged  almost  100%  in  War 


Production  and  are  making 
Ranges  and  Heaters  only  for 
essential  civilian  needs. 

PRESENT  PERFECTION  USERS: 

Because  it’s  your  patriotic 
duty  to  get  maximum  service 
from  your  present  equipment 
—be  sure  to  use  only  genuine 
Perfection  Wicks  and  Parts 
on  your  present  Perfection 
Ranges  and  Heaters.. 


Get  Modern  Warmth  for  Your  Home 
with  Perfection  -  made  Heaters 

Plan  to  get  them  now  if  you  can— but  if  not, 
be  sure  your  Postwar  Oil  Cook  Stove  and 
Heater  are  Perfection  made— to  keep  your 
whole  house  warm  and  livable  in  winter  and 
your  kitchen  modern. 

if  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  AND  KEEP  THEM  I 


PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGES  AND  HEATERS 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

7772-A  Platt  Avenue  •  Cleveland  4,  Ohio 


The  grasses  billow  in  the  wind, 
With  tasseled  blossoms  showing 
Where  April  sun  and  rain  have  set 
Bright  dandelions  growing. 


Their  yellow  faces  beckon  me 
To  come  walk  with  the  Spring: 
In  all  hei*  misty  emerald 
Young  April’s  a  lovely  thing. 


But  I  must  bake  and  sweep  today 
And  make  my  small  house  neat; 

Oh,  who  will  walk  the  meadow  grass 
On  eager  joyous  feet? 

— Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


No  OPA  for  Peddler  of  Old  The  Busy  Woman’s  Flower 


One  of  the  welcome  signs  of  Spring 
was  the  traveling  tin  peddler  of  our 
childhood.  As  recently  as  25  years  ago 
he  still  came  to  the  doors  of  rural  hpuse- 
wives  who  could  not  often  get  to  town 
and  who  had  saved  up  rags  and  old  rub¬ 
bers  for  six  months  “until  the  peddler 
came.”  He  often  bought  these  odds  and 
ends,  but  he  had  a  shining  stock  to  sell. 

His  covered  wagon,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  or  a  team,  had  a  built-in  space 
for  kitchenware,  tin  dippers  on  hooks, 
skimmers,  soup  ladles,  big  spoons,  dish- 
pans,  wash  basins,  dustpans,  pie  pans 
and  tin  cups;  also  granite  wear.  Oh,  it 
was  a  treat  to  see  inside  the  peddler’s 
“store.”  Then,  in  a  great  pack,  wrapped 
in  canvas,  were  overalls,  underwear  for 
men,  women  and  children,  stockings, 
bedspreads,  blankets,  cotton  table 
cloths,  shawls,  work  jackets,  wool  pants, 
sheepskin  pacs,  yard  goods — ;in  fact,  all 
of  the  things  to  be  found  on  city  shelves. 
Finally,  in  a  big  box,  locked  with  a 
brass  padlock,  were  the  specialties; 
handkerchiefs,  thread,  braid,  ric-rac, 
bandanas,  beads,  needles,  pins,  thimbles, 
shears,  fine  pillow  slips  and  lengths  of 
pure  linen  for  table  cloths. 

Allowing  us  goods  in  exchange  for 
board  and  bed  for  man  and  team,  the 
good  natured  peddler  would  also  let  us 
(sister  and  myself)  choose  something 
as  a  gift  from  the  trinket  box  after 
mother  had  stocked  up  on  tin  water 
pails,  etc.  On  the  return  trip  in  the  Fall, 
Father  would  buy  a  blanket  or  two  for 
himself  and  the  two  boys,  the  hired 
man’s  heavy  underwear  and  Winter 
work  clothes,  underwear  for  us,  too,  and 
long  stockings  for  school.  Mainly  in  the 
Spring,  however,  we  would  get  a  half- 
dozen  lengths  of  cloth  for  new  dresses, 
and  probably  some  of  the  fancy  towels 
and  “gim-cracks.”  I  still  have  a  thim¬ 
ble  that  I  chose  as  my  present  from  the 
peddler.  In  addition,  we  children 
usually  had  a  quarter  or  more  from  the 
sale  of  the  rags  and  rubbers.  Once  my 
brother  sold  the  hired  man’s  rubber 
boots! 

I  am  sure  we  bought  very  reasonably 
from  the  traveling  peddler,  who  was 
friend  as  well  as  salesman.  He  brought 
news  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
my  parents,  and  carried  news  on  from 
us.  Whenever  we  saw  his  rig  in  our 
yard,  as  we  came  over  the  hill  from 
school,  we  always  hurried.  Even  Shep, 
the  farm  dog,  got  to  know  him.  When 
he  stayed  at  the  farm  over  the  week 
end,  he  would  eat  a  nice  Sunday  dinner 
and  enjoy  mush  and  milk  for  supper. 
He  and  his  team  rested,  and  no  ceiling 
prices  ever  bothered  this  storekeeper. 
Besides,  he  was  never  too  busy  to  look 
for  something  special  that  mother  might 
want  from  the  city  where  he  bought 
his  goods.  I  have  always  held  a  soft 
spot  in  my  heart  for  “Old  Sam,”  our  tin 
peddler  of  years  gone  by.  mrs.  f.  b. 


An  April  Fool  Story 

Mother  and  I  laughed  today  at  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  last  Spring. 

There’s  a  little  man,  who  lives  up 
one  of  the  hollows  around  here,  who 
often  comes  to  help  around  the  farm. 
He  is  thin  and  quiet,  with  a  long,  black 
straggly  mustache;  and  when  he  comes 
to  our  place  he  always  seems  to  be 
smiling  to  himself  about  something.  He’s 
very  nice  and  works  hard. 

Well,  last  Spring  he  was  spading  up 
around  a  brooder  house  where  the 
ground  was  full  of  fat  worms.  All  of  a 
sudden  a  greenish  bird  walked  out  of 
the  bushes  at  the  end  of  the  run  and 
started  eating  the  worms.  This  little 
man  came  hurrying  to  the  door  and  said 
to  mother:  “Come  out  quick!  There’s  a 
strange  bird  out  here.  In  all  my  years 
on  the  farm  I’ve  never  seen  one  like  it.” 

Mother  went  with  him,  and  when  she 
saw  the  bird  she  laughed  and  laughed. 
“Why,”  she  said,  “that’s  just  a  young 
chicken.”  You  see,  some  weeks  before 
then,  my  little  cousin  got  two  colored 
Leghorn  chicks  for  Easter:  one  green 
and  one  pink.  The  green  one  had  grown 
up  pretty  well,  and  that  was  the  one 
running  around  the  bushes  eating  fat 
worms.  He  did  look  cute,  like  a  young 
pheasant,  except  that  he  wasn’t  just  the 
right  color. 

Mother  meets  the  little  man  in  the 
village  store  sometimes,  and  she  often 
asks  him  if  he  has  seen  any  more  green 
birds.  E.  E. 


AldVC  WXUUgXlt  11111- 

acles  among  many  species,  but  where 
has  the  magic  touch  been  more  varied 
than  with  the  zinnia?  Some  of  us  re-- 
member  it  from  childhood  as  “Youth 
and  Old  Age,”  a  rather  coarse  flower, 
single,  of  dull  crimson  or  muddy  brick 
red.  Its  only  redeeming  features  were 
ease  of  culture  and  the  longevity  of  in¬ 
dividual  blossoms.  Happily,  both  have 
been  retained  in  the  new  zinnias  whose 
size  and  brilliance  make  the  old  ones 
scarcely  recognizable.  Modern  plants 
are  truly  of  the  “cut-and-come  again” 
variety.  The  chrysanthemum  flowered 
type  of  zinnias  has  long,  twisted  petals. 

Of  Mexican  origin,  zinnias  revel  in 
bright  sunshine.  Not  always  true  to 
color,  a  mixed  packet  may  contain 
bright  individuals  out  of  harmony  with 
the  exquisite  pale  tones.  Since  zinnias 
are  easily  transplanted,  even  after  they 
it  is  easy  to  gather  the 
brilliant  ones  into  a  group  by  themselves 
where  they  seem  to  rival  the  wonder 
gardens  of  Montezuma.  Zinnias  flour- 
ish  with  little  care  and  are  a  favorite 
of  busy  women.  Each  individual  flower 
lasts  for  some  weeks,  deepening  a  trifle 
m  color,  but  not  changing  in  substance. 
This  quality  and  long  stems  rnake  them 
desirable  for  cutting.  For  the  ceme¬ 
tery  vase,  perhaps  too  far  away  to  be 
abTe^^  often,  they  are  especially  valu- 

Zinnia  seeds  germinate  in  about  five 
days  the  seedlings  are  strong  grow- 
ers.  Start  seed  in  hotbed,  or  window 
pox  for  the  first  flowers.  Those  sown 
in  garden  beds,  after  danger  from  frost 
IS  over,  will  make  a  gay  spot  from  mid- 
summer  until  cut  down  by  the  cold. 
When  first  frosts  are  followed  by  mild 
weather  zinnias,  if  given  a  little  protec- 
tion,  will  retain  their  beauty  into  late 
l?all.  Save  zinnia  seeds  from  all  choice 
colors.  They  will  not  self -sow  like  the 
petunia.  Flowers,  having  reached  their 
best  stage,  may  be  dried  and  the  seed 
will  be  found  to  be  mature,  b.  l.  p. 


Reducing  Sugar  for  Rhubarb 

Yes,  fresh  rhubarb  will  soon  be  served 
at  our  table,  for  the  sugar  shortage  can 
be  overcome  by  natural  sweeteners — 
prunes  raisins  and  figs— first  stewed  bv 
themselves.  When  tender,  add  rhubarb, 

stalks), 

cut  and,  already  partly  cooked  in  just 
enough  water  to  start  the  juice.  Simmer 
the  combination  slowly  to  blend  the 
sweet  and  sour.  Another  way  to  re- 
^ce  acidity  is  to  pour  boiling  water  on 
the  stalks,  especially  older  ones,  and  let 
them  cool  before  cooking.  This  does  not 
injure  the  flavor. 

squares  are  too  good  to  pass 
soft  biscuit 

dough,  roll  it  thin,  cut  into  four  or  five 
inches  square.  Spread  each  with  finely 
cut  rhubarb  hearts.  Pick  up  corners  of 
dough  and  pinch  together.  Bake  a 
lovely  brown,  in  moderately  hot  oven 
and  serve  warm,  with  a  sweet  sauce.  ’ 

Rhubarb  shortcake  is  a  favorite  with 
US,  I  make  two  layers.  Make  your  own 
of  cake  dough  and  meanwhile  cook  a 
half  pound  of  raisins,  prunes  and  figs 
until  soft,  adding  a  pint  of  chopped  rhu¬ 
barb,  one  cup  sugar  and  water  only  to 
dissolve  the  sugar.  Cook  together  until 
tender.  Let  cool  a  bit.  Then  spread 
thickly  between  the  layers,  and  serve 
with  whipped  cream  if  you  have  it.  If 
prunes  are  objectionable  to  any  one 
add  more  raisings  and  figs  instead. 

Rhubarb  and  tapioca  is  a  delightful 
dessert.  Drop  a  pint  of  finely  cut  ten¬ 
der  rhubarb  into  a  pint  of  water.  If 
you  can  spare  it,  add  one  cup  sugar. 
Cook  for  10  minutes.  Stir  into  this  a 
half  cup  of  quick  tapioca.  Boil  until 
clear,  about  15  minutes.  Pour  into  a 
mold  to  chill  well.  Serve  with  or  with¬ 
out  whipped  cream.  For  flavor,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  a  few  bits  of  orange  peel 
or  orange  extract  when  cooking,  g.  s. 


Thought  for  Today 

Most  of  us  can  look  back  upon  school 
days  and  find  a  few  short  guides  for 
living  that  we  have  never  forgotten. 
One  of  ours  is  that  a  simple,  modest 
home  can  be  beautiful  when  it  follows 
this  rule: 

“Beauty  is  order,  harmony  and  fit¬ 
ness.”  p.  s. 
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Be  money  ahead  when  this 

THIEF 

STOPS  STEALING 
FROM  YOU! 

RATS  are  destroying  millions  in 
food,  property,  and  farm  produce. 
Help  end  this  menace,  now,  with 
K-R-O  Ready-Mixed  in  Bis-Kit 
form.  Nothing  to  mix  and  easy 
to  use,  K-R-O  is  relatively  safe 
around  livestock,  pets,  and  poul¬ 
try.  It  kills  rats  or  your  money 
back.  Two  sizes:  35c  and  SI  at 
drug,  seed,  and  hardware  stores. 
The  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KiUS  RA  TS 

■m.  ONLY 


Make  that  Wet 
Cellar  DRY 
from  the  INSIDE ! 


Paint  Inside  walls  and  floors  of  con¬ 
crete.  stone  or  brick,  whether  dry 
or  wet,  with  SMOOTH -ON  No.  7 
Cement.  Easy  to  use.  Assures  last¬ 
ing  water  -  tightness.  Waterproofs 
tanks,  pools,  cisterns,  etc.  Economi¬ 
cal.  If  your  hardware  store  hasn’t 
it,  write  us. 

1?  D  IT  IT  Repair 

f  JIK  jCj  n  j  Handbook 

Show’s  hoW  to  use  Xo.  7  and  other 
Smooth-On  Repair  Cements.  How 
to  stop  leaks,  seal  cracks,  tighten 
loose  parts;  make  machinery,  tools, 
tractors,  cars  last  longer.  40  pages, 
170  diagrams.  Write  today  for  your 
free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
570  Cornmnnipaw  Are  .Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


S>oitwM  SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Spring  Check-up 

Before  hot  weather  sets  in,  practically 
every  homemaker  will  go  through  the 
housecleaning  process.  There  will  be  a 
Spring  check-up  of  Winter’s  accumula¬ 
tions  and  possible  damages.  An  inven¬ 
tory  of  conditions  and  provisions  will 
be  taken.  Such  work  is  excellent  and 
often  necessary,  despite  protestations  on 
the  part  of  the  men  of  the  family. 

So  also  is  a  Spring  check-up  of  physi¬ 
cal  health.  Have  Winter  colds  left  ill 
effects?  Is  a  tonic  needed  to  supply 
Spring  vigor?  How  has  the  heart  stood 
the  strain  of  extra  labor  unavoidable 
because  of  snowstorms?  Are  the  teeth 
in  perfect  condition?  Is  blood  pressure 
normal?  Are  intake  and  output  of  food 
satisfactory? 

A  Spring  check-up  cannot  possibly 
be  made  by  the  person  interested  in  his 
or  her  own  health  or  the  welfare  of  the 
members  of  his  family.  A  competent 
physician  should  be  the  one  to  “go  over 
the  works,”  make  tests  which  tell  the 
truth,  give  a  clean  bill  of  health,  or  ad¬ 
vice  about  how  to  obtain  one.  Time¬ 
taking?  Expensive?  Not  in  the  long  run. 
Sickness  consumes  many  precious  hours. 
It  costs  far  more  than  a  Spring  check-up 
does.  Yes,  a  thorough  health  examina¬ 
tion  right  away  will  in  many,  many  in¬ 
stances  prevent  later  outlay  of  fuhds,  as 
well  as  “laying  on  the  shelf”  a  person 
who  cannot  really  afford  to  spend  days 
in  that  way.  Men,  women,  children  and 
infants  of  every  age  should  submit 
twice  a  year  to  a  doctor’s  survey  of 
physical  assets.  If  it  proves  all  to  the 
good,  how  happy  one  will  feel.  If  tiny 
“leaks”  in  the  roof  of  perfect  health  are 
detected,  they  can  be  promptly  mended 
and  a  flood  avoided. 

A  physician,  then  a  dentist,  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
thorough  Spring  check-up  without  an¬ 
other  week’s  delay. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Your  Old  Wire  Corn  Popper 

If  you  have  one  of  the  old  fashioned 
wire  corn  poppers,  get  it  out  this  spring 
and  make  use  of  it  for  outside  meals. 
It  may  be  used  for  roasting  wieners 
over  a  campfire.  Put  in  several  wieners 
and  shake  as  you  would  for  corn,  oc¬ 
casionally.  When  they  “pop”  open  and 
are  turning  brown  they  are  ready  for 
the  buns. 

Comb  the  market  for  one  if  you  can 
find  one.  Comb  the  attic  for  the  old 
one,  used  long  ago  before  the  era  of 
electric  poppers.  F.  b. 


Household  Hint  in  Rhyme 

Oh,  such  wondrous  things  you  make; 
chiffon  pie  and  ribbon  cake;  far  beyond 
my  feeble  power;  why  not  relax  for 
just  an  hour?  Forego  the  beating, 
whisking,  mixing,  and  make  desserts 
that  need  less  fixing.  Fancy  cooking's 
very  nice;  so’s  Injun  pudding,  baked — 
or  rice!  l.  h.  g. 


Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


Patterns  for  Pleasant  Times 


IN  thinking  about  work  after  the  war,  don’t  overlook 
the  230,000  miles  of  steel  “highways”  which  the' 
railroads  have  built  and  maintain  at  their  own  expense. 
These  “highways”  provide  jobs  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  men  working  on  construction  and 
maintenance  of  tracks  and  roadway  —  jobs  for  more 
than  a  million  other  railroad  workers  —  besides  still 
other  thousands  in  the  mines,  the  mills  and  the  forests 
where  roadway  materials  and  supplies  are  produced. 

More  than  that  —  the  railroads  pay  real  taxes  on  these 
“highways,”  not  for  their  own  special  benefit,  but  for 
the  support  of  schools  and  other  general  services, 
including  public  highways  and  streets.  - 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 

Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  bo  overworked.  These 
tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to 
help  Nature  rid  your  sj'stem  of  excess  aci<£  and 
poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
cuB  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufE- 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre- 
ouent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
yom  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so 
ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  used  success- 
•ally  by  milUons  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy 
relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills. 


THORNLESS  BOYSENBERRIES 

A  tremendous  bearer  of  almost  seedless  berries,  up 
to  2  Inches  long.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y, 


nrint  Prnm  ~  *f‘«nioons,  in  soft  c( 

orint.  From  the  same  pattern,  make  a  Summer 
dress  with  ruffles.  Sizes  12  to  20.  30  to  44  Size 
2%  yards,  S5-tnch  fabric.  I6e. 

pattern  845. — Let  bluebirds  and  flower  bai 
brighten  your  linens.  Me. 

,  FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  brings  you  the  Spring 
tern  Book.  Free  pattern  printed  tight  in  the  book 


After  the  last  war,  between  1920  and  1930,  the  rail¬ 
roads  spent  more  than  four  billion  dollars  for  improve¬ 
ments  on  these  “highways,”  and  in  addition  more  than 
three-and-a-half  billion  dollars  for  betterments  in 
equipment.  After  this  war,  a  similar  program  will  be 
required. 


So  there’s  another  highway  program  which  could  make 
a  lot  of  postwar  jobs,  and  which  needs  no  more  than  a 
public  policy  of  treating  all  forms  of  commercial  trans¬ 
portation  alike  —  letting  each  one  pay  its  own  way, 
which  includes  the  payment  of  the  general  taxes  upon 
which  governmental  services  depend. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

JZ/lkifed/orfic^tofy 


it  does  such 
a  good  and  thoroughly  safe  job 
of  milking  cows,  a  lot  of  people 
like  the  Surgel 


BOOK  SALK,  new  snd  used.  Bargains.  dSe  up. 
New  free  catalog.  6000  titles.  Novels,  westerns. 

AMERICAN  LENDING 
LIBRARY,  Dept.  RN,  College  Point,  New  York. 


geraniums 

Will  brighten  up  your  home  wonderfully  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Postpaid  $l.50«  Any  color  or  mixed.  Tit  a  box 
of  these  plants,  and  you  will  want  them  every  year 
BUCKLEY  GERANIUM  CO.,  Springfield,  Illinois 
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Rural  telephone  service  is  more  highly 
developed  in  this  country  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  There  are 
500,000  more  farm  telephones  today 
than  in  1935.  More  than  350,000  have 
been  installed  since  1940. 

Our  first  job  is  to  win  the  war,  but 
the  telephone  companies  are  prepar¬ 
ing  a  wide-range  program  to  further 
extend  and  improve  service  to  farm 
families. 


Important  new  devices  and  methods 
were  worked  out,  and  others  were  being 
developed,  before  war  demands  called 
a  halt  to  the  program.  Just  as  soon  as 
conditions  permit,  the  necessary  man¬ 
power  and  equipment  will  again  be 
put  to  work  on  the  job.  The  goal  is  to 
bring  the  telephone  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  farm  families. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


April  7,  1945 

Sheep  in  the  Springtime 

(Continued  from  page  204.) 
copper-sulfate  and  nicotine -sulfate,  in 
proper  dosage  and  strength,  are  all  ef¬ 
fective  in  treating  and  controlling  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  of  sheep.  The  best  way 
to  use  tetrachlorethylene  is  to  purchase 
it  in  capsule  form.  These  are  sold  un¬ 
der  the  trade  name  of  Nerna  worm  cap¬ 
sules.  Nicotine-sulfate  is  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  Black  Leaf  40.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  a  combination  drench  made 
with  copper-sulfate  and  nicotine-sul¬ 
fate.  It  is  more  effective  than  either 
one  used  singly.  To  make  this  com¬ 
bined  drench,  dissolve  one  ounce  of  cop¬ 
per-sulfate  crystals  (use  only  the  fresh, 
clear,  blue  kind),  in  one  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  then  mix  this  with  five  pints 
of  clean,  boiled  water.  Add  one  fluid 
ounce  of  40  per  cent  nicotine-sulfate 
solution  to  the  three  quarts  of  copper- 
sulfate  solution.  This  is  sufficient  to 
drench  about  30  mature  sheep.  Not 
more  than  five  ounces  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  to  any  sheep  at  one  time,  regard¬ 
less  of  size.  One  ounce  is  enough  for  a 
lamb;  three  ounces  is  an  average  dose 
for  a  mature  ewe. 

Pasturing  Sheep 

Turning  sheep  on  brushy  and  weedy 
or  worn  out  land  will  in  time  improve 
the  soil  and  help  bring  it  back  to  fer¬ 
tility,  but  sheep  so  pastured  must  also 
be  fed  enough  hay,  silage  or  grain  to 
keep  them  growing  and  gaining.  A  more 
profitable  and  constructive  plan  is  to 
build  a  pasture  program  that  is  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  farm  flock.  If  rye 
grass  is  used  as  part  of  a  suitable  pas¬ 
ture  mixure  to  be  be  seeded  for  graz¬ 
ing  by  sheep,  it  will  provide  early 
growth.  Sheep  like  this  good  grass,  and 
its  use  will  allow  the  other  grasses 
seeded  in  the  Spring  to  get  started.  A 
good  mixture  to  be  broadcast  for  sheep 
in  early  May  on  Northeastern  pastures 
consists  of  eight  pounds  of  rye  grass, 
three  pounds  of  sweet  clover,,  two 
pounds  of  Ladino  clover,  four  pounds 
of  timothy  and  four  pounds  of  red  top. 
This  will  be  ready  for  pasture  in  from 
40  to  60  days  following  seeding.  If  a 
good  stand  is  obtained,  one  acre  will 
carry  about  five  ewes  and  their  lambs 
throughout  the  season.  The  application 
of  one  ton  of  ground  limestone  and  200 
pounds  of  superphosphate  as  a  top 
dressing  to  the  pasture  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  preceding  the  suggested 
seeding,  will  result  in  increased  stands 
and  more  nutritious  forage.  Good  pas¬ 
ture  will  produce  cheaper  and  larger 
gains,  growth  and  wool  production  than 
any  other  kind  of  farm  raised  feed. 
Sheep  are  noted  for  their -great  grazing 
ability,  and  they  will  not  need  any  ad¬ 
ditional  feed  when  pastured  on  the  kind 
of  pasture  in  the  manner  suggested. 


Hereford  Activities 

At  a  recent  rneeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Hereford  Breeders’  Assn,  in 
Lyons,  the  final  details  concerning  their 
Spring  sale  were  completed.  This  sale 
is  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  14,  in 
the  Livestock  Pavilion  at  Ithaca.  Se¬ 
lections  have  been  made  from  leading 
herds  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  It  was 
also  decided  to  offer  a  special  New 
York  State  Hereford  show  and  exhibit, 
to  be  held  in  co-operation  with  the 
Palmyra  Fair  next  September.  The 
members  indorsed  and  moved  to  en¬ 
courage  Jl-H  Beef  Club  work.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  one  year:  David  O. 
Beresford,  president,  Delanson;  L.  D. 
Cowden,  vice-president,  Fredonia; 
Charles  Hobbs,  secretary,  Ithaca,  and 
Margaret  Gage,  treasurer,  Delanson. 
John  E.  Redman  of  Holcomb  was  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager. 


Holstein  Herd  Tests 

During  1944,  a  total  of  13,118  Holstein 
cows  in  539  herds  were  on  official  herd 
test  in  the  United  States.  They  milked 
144  million  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
5  million  pounds  of  butterfat,  or  an  ave¬ 
rage  yearly  production  of  11,036  pounds 
of  milk  and  391  pounds  of  butterfat.  The 
average  production  for  all  cows  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  4,742  pounds 
milk,  180  pounds  butterfat. 

Thirty  of  these  herds  made  an  aver¬ 
age  of  more  than  500  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat.  Two  are  New  York  herds,  owned 
by  Ceylon  R.  Snider  of  Fillmore,  and 
John  H.  Holser  of  Troy.  The  herd  of 
Lewis  A.  Zimmerman  of  Lehighton,  Pa., 
heads  the  list  for  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  with  his  22  cows  averaging 
17,647  pounds  milk,  662  pounds  butter¬ 
fat. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  9 — Western  Penna.  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Sale,  Washington,  Penna. 

April  12 — Franklin  Coy  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal  and  Consignment  Sale,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

April  14 — Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Consignment  Sale,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

April  14 — Hereford  Consignment  Sale, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  17 — Penna.  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Assn.  Sale,  Lititz,  Penna. 

April  18 — Bartz  Ayrshire  Dispersal 
Sale,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

April  21 — Fillmore  Farms’  Annual 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Bennington,  Vt. 


LISTEN  TO  "THE  TELEPHONE  HOUR"  EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING  OVER  NBC 


One  man  unloads  hay  faster, 
easier,  with  the  Ireland  Farm  Hoist. 
Replaces  team  at  the  barn.  Saves  driver’s 
time.  A  2-H.  P.  motor  or  tractor  pulley 
lifts  up  to  H  ton  40  ft.  per  min. 

TO  LIFT 

APPLES,  POTATOES, 
ICE,  FEED,  BALES... 

operate  elevator,  pull 
stumps,  drive  posts. 
Limited  production  — 
order  now.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  for 
information. 

BENNETMRELAND 

415  Boyd  St., 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  •  •  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


OOVEHIS 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  lor 
eamples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Phitadeipkia,  Pa. 


Because  it  is  so  quickly 
and  easily  scrubbed  clean 
a  lot  of  people  like  the  Surge! 


SILO  PRESERVATIVE  ^rake®s'^‘^[^’sid‘'i"wans 

proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &.  Color  Co.,  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 

New  125  h.  p.  and  50  h.  p.  Diesels,  with  Starters, 
Generators  and  Clutches  for  stationary  or  truck. 

LAWRENCE,  501  East  87th  Street,  New  York  City 


Weather  resisting  Posting  Signs,  Sale  Notices,  Post¬ 
ers.  Quick  service.  Keith,  Elizabethtown,  New  York 


Your  Tower  of  Independence 


Today  silos  are  hard  to  get.  Tomorrow  they  may 
be  harder  to  pay  for.  If  they  are — that  will  make 
ensilage  feeding  even  more  important,  which  is 
the  reason  forward-looking  dairymen  want  to 
"get  set”  with  a  dependable  Craine  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  supplied. 

Craine  is  the  quality  silo  backed  by  35  years  of 
experience  .  .  .  the  trouble-free  silo  that  gives 
years  of  extra  service. 

If  you  are  going  to  need  a  silo,  don’t  delay,  but 
start  planning  for  a  Craine  today.  A  post  card 
will  bring  you  full  information. 


CRAINE,  INC. 


415  Taft  St. 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 
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MRS.  WINNIE  MOORE 


ybr  the  spirit  and  good  will  that  prompted  her  to  send  us  the  following  message: 


Drawn  from  a  photograph  of  Jacob  V.  Moore  on 
the  family’s  Farmall  20  tractor.  Mrs.  Moore  says, 
“It  is  not  a  very  good  picture.  We  had  a  better 
snapshot  but  I  misplaced  it  and  never  did  find  it.” 


International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois  , 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  read  the  statement  by  International  Harvester  about  how  business 
has  been  criticized  by  some  people  in  this  war.  But  I  say  this— what 
would  our  country  have  done  without  tools  or  machinery  to  farm  or 
fight  with?  I  am  so  thankful  that  the  U.  S.  has  companies  like  yours. 

I  am  just  a  farm  woman  who  knows  what  it  is  to  do  a  hard  day’s 
work,  or  get  on  a  tractor  seat  and  drive  all  day  long,  day  after  day. 

I  do  it  to  make  a  living,  and  I  am  so  thankful  we  chose  a  Farmall, 
back  in  1937.  When  we  go  out  for  a  day’s  work  I  know  we  can  depend  on 
it,  for  it  is  always  ready  to  go  and  never  breaks  down.  I  know  our  boys 
at  the  fighting  fronts  feel  the  same  way  about  their  equipment.  If  it  has 
your  trademark  for  accuracy  and  dependability,  people  can  depend  on  it. 

My  husband,  Jacob  V.  Moore,  and  our  two  children  and  I  have 
farmed  over  100  acres,  and  25  of  it  in  vegetables,  and  I  don’t'  know 
how  we  would  have  managed  without  our  Farmall  to  prepare 
our  land  with.  But  we  plan  to  buy  more  equipment  to 
go  with  our  tractor  after  the  war. 

An  International  Harvester  Booster, 

Mrs.  Winnie  Moore, 
Bangor,  Alabama,  Rt,  1 


The  most  valuable  thing  International  Har¬ 
vester  can  have  is  the  good  will  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  farm  families  in  this  nation.  Now,  after 
three  years  of  war— during  which  we  have  built 
war  machines  on  government  order  and  every 
possible  farm  machine  we  could  build— it  is  good 
to  know  the  view  of  the  folks  on  the  farms.  They 
are  interested  in  our  problems,  and  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  theirs. 

Last  fall  we  published  a  statement  in  which 
we  said  there  were  many  false  stories  circulated 
about  profits  in  wartime.  The  fact  is  that  Har¬ 
vester’s  profit,  as  an  example,  was  16%  lower 
in  1944  than  in  the  year  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
although  our  sales  were  75%  higher. 

We  had  many  good  letters  in  answer  to  that 


message.  This  month  we  would  like  to  have  you 
read  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Winnie  Moore,  above, 
which  she  has  given  us  permission  to  reprint. 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  Moore,  for  the  fine  spirit 
of  your  letter,  for  your  appreciation  of  what 
Harvester  is  trying  to  do  for  Agriculture,  and 
for  your  tribute  to  the  good  old  Farmall. 

We  are  all  fighting  this  war  together,  in  the 
factory  and  on  the  farm.  America  is  proud  of 
its  farmers,  and  proud  of  the  dealers  who  serve 
them  in  this  emergency  . . .  Our  best  wishes  to 
your  family  for  early  Victory  and  an  easier  time 
to  come  on  the  farm! 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


THIS  SYMBOL  MEANS: 
“Product  of  International  Hai^ 
veste^.“  Mrs.  Moore  says,  “If 
it  has  your  trademark  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  dependability,  peo¬ 
ple  can  depend  on  it.“  We 
want  everyone  to  feel  that  way 
about  the  Farmall  Tractor,  the 
International  Truck,  and  every 
farm  machine  mode  by  Infer- 
national  Harvester. 


BUY  MORE  BONDS  AND' KEEP  THEM  CUT  AND  SELL  YOUR  PULPWOOD  AND  SAWLOGS^FOR  WAR 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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How  This  1830  Scale 

Benefits  ¥55  TODAY 

If  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  had  not  invented  the  platform  scale, 
farmers  might  still  be  selling  livestock  and  crops,  and  buying 
feeds,  seeds,  and  fertilizers,  without  accurate  weighing  . . .  paying 
and  being  paid  for  weights  determined  laboriously  and  often 
inaccurately  with  a  Roman  steelyard  little  improved  in  more  than 
2000  years.  For  all  platform  scales  today  use  the  principles  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  founder  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Following  the  first  platform  scale  came  other  Fairbanks-Morse 
boons  to  farmers  , . .  the  first  windmill,  the  first  home  light  plant, 
and  automatic  water  systems  at  prices  most  farmers  could  afford. 

Today,  the  name  Fairbanks-Morse  is  worth  remembering  for 
dependable,  honest-value  farm  equipment  of  the  types  listed 
below .  i ;  machines  for  which  repair  parts  will  always  be  available. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Another  name  worth  remembering 

YOUR  NEAR-BY  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DEALER 


He  is  ready  to  provide  you  with  Fairbanks-Morse  performance-proved  farm 
equipment.  He  is  anxious  to  serve  you  well,  to  deserve  your  future  patronage. 


Amsterdam,  Shelp  &  Warner  Co. 

24  River  St. 

Auburn,  Smith  &  Pearson,  Inc., 
102  Genesee  St. 

Au  Sable  Forks,  Lawrence  Bean 
Baldwinsville,  Baldwinsville  Farm 
Supply  Co. 

Canafoharie,  J.  C.  Vosburgh  &  Son 
Canton,  Dewey  Cornell 
Central  Bridge,  J.  &  P.  Implement 
Co. 

Clinton,  Clinton  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Cortland,  Carmen  Supply  Co. 

102  Main  St. 

De  Ruyter,  Swan’s  Electric  Service 
Gouverneur,  Freeman  Bros. 
Henrietta,  James  J.  Sweeney 
Herkimer,  Warren  W.  Conly, 

635  E.  German  St. 

Lowville,  J.  H.  Ross  &  Son 
Moira,  Baker’s  Service 

NEW 

Allentown,  W.  T.  Pierce 
Belvidere,  G.  Hiram 
Englishtown,  Addison  &  Arnold 
Ffemington,  Wm.Stothoff  &  Co., Inc. 


Mt.  Kisco,  County  Seat  Supply  Co. 
Norwood,  H.  M.  Kinsman  Co. 
Ogdensburg,  J.  F.  Sharp  Co. 
Onconta,  M.  A.  Groff 
Oneida,  Highway  Supply  Co. 

Peru,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Mosher  &  Parker 
Plattsburg,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons, 
Inc. 

Rome,  Brown  &  Kjeldgard  Co. 

516  W.  Court  St. 

Saranac,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Sherburne,  F.  O.  Benedict  Supply 
Co. 

St.  Johnsville,  Shelp  &  Warner  Co, 
Utica,  Hameline  Co. 

529  Oriskany  St. 

Waterford,  Harris  Brothers 
Watertown,  T.  H.  Bradley,  Inc. 
Waverly,  E.  Stein  &  Sons,  Inc. 
White  Plains,  Albert  Cerak  &  Bros. 

JERSEY 

Fonhold,  Fonhold  Lumber  Co. 
Morristown,  Swinkler  Plumbing 
Supply  Co. 

Wickatunk,  Conover  Brothers 


Buy  and  Hold  More  War  Bonds 


Fairbanks-Morse  a 

A^name  worth  remembering 


Water  Systems  •  Sump  Pumps  •  “Z"  Engines  •  Light  Plants 
Windmills  •  Pump  Jacks  •  Corn  Shellers  •  Hammer  Mills 


April  7,  1945 


The  Hegeman  Farms  Puzzle 

In  dairy  circles,  Hegeman  Farms  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  milk  dealer;  in 
other  words,  licensed  and  bonded  for 
the  milk  it  buys  from  producers  at  its 
four  country  plants  in  Central  New 
York.  Actually,  this  is  not  the  case  at 
all.  All  the  stock  of  Hegeman  Farms 
and  its  affiliated  companies  is  owned 
by  Central  New  York  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  a  farmers’  organization,  whose 
official  address  is  in  care  of  Albert  Has¬ 
kell,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  attorney.  Because 
of  this  so-called  ownership  by  the  Co¬ 
op.  of  Hegeman  Farms  and  its  affiliates, 
and  also  because  Hegeman  claims  that 
it  handles  the  Co-op.’s  milk  as  an 
agent,  not  as  a  buyer,  the  law,  strictly 
construed,  could  not  compel  Hegeman 
to  post  a  bond. 

Two  years  ago,  we  set  forth  all  the 
details  of  this  complicated  setup  and 
concluded  that  Central  New  York  was 
nothing  but  a  dealer  stooge  co-opera- 


Order  pool,  and  accountable  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  all  payments  made  to 
producers.  This  rule  had  not,  however, 
been  followed  in  Hegeman’s  case  be¬ 
cause,  while  Hegeman  was  the  approved 
country  plant  handler.  Central  New 
York  was  the  one  who  reported  to  the 
pool  and  accounted  to  producers.  Con¬ 
ferences  were  held  with  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  Hegeman  then  agreed  that 
after  Jan.  1,  1944,  it  would  file  the  re¬ 
ports  and  make  payments  to  producers 
in  place  of  Central  New  York.  Presum¬ 
ably,  the  State  Agriculture  Department 
then  advised  Hegeman  that  if  it  had 
so  agreed  with  the  Administrator,  it  was 
really  a  buyer  of  milk  and  no  longer 
the  Co-op.’s  agent,  and  that  a  bond 
would  be  required.  So  Mr.  Greenberg 
made  another  quick  shift  and  persuad¬ 
ed  the  City  Health  Department  to  issue 
a  dual  approval  both  to  Hegeman  and 
Central  New  York  on  all  four  country 
plants.  As  far  as  the  records  disclose. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  CO-OPERATIVE  ASS'N,  Inc.  N9  57 

MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS 

RIDOEWOOD.  N.  Y-  ..m.  zsm _ 


PAY  TO  THE 

ORDER  OF^ _ -  — _ _ 

^XACTUY 


CCNTMAL  New  YOMK  CO-O^CXATIVX  AM'M.  ImC. 


TO  BANK  OF  THE  MANHAHAN  COAAPANY 

ISOO  MYRTUE  AVENUE 
1-a  RIOCEWOOD.  N.  V 


This  Central  N.  Y.  Co-op.  check  to  a  member  is  typical  of  the  method  of  paying 
for  milk  sold  by  Hegeman  Farms.  The  signers  of  the  check  are  officers  of  Hege¬ 
man  Farms.  The  Co-op.’s  address,  and  that  of  its  bank,  are,  according  to  the  check, 
in  Ridgewood,  New  York  City,  where  Hegeman  Farms  has  its  place  of  business. 


tive  for  Hegeman  Farms;  and  that  it 
was  •  originally  formed  to  evade  the  co¬ 
operative  exemption  clause  in  the  old 
Milk  Control  Law,  but  continued  since 
that  time  presumably  to  permit  Hege¬ 
man  to  avoid  the  filing  of  a  bond  and 
for  other  reasons  still  undisclosed  pub¬ 
licly.  After  the  article  was  published, 
it  was  reported  that  when  Benjamin 
Greenberg,  the  real  boss  of  Hegeman 
Farms,  was  asked  for  comment,  he  said, 
“Well,  it’s  legal,  ain’t  it?” 

The  Federal  Milk  Administrator  was 
evidently  not  as  satisfied  with  the 
Hegeman-Central  New  York  situation 
as  Mr.  Greenberg  was.  Under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Order,  only  those  dealers  who  op¬ 
erate  country  plants  with  approval  from 
the  New  York  City  Health  Department 
are  recognized  as  approved  handlers 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  Federal 


this  was  the  first  case  of  dual  approval 
in  the  milkshed.  Back  went  Greenberg, 
therefore,  to  the  Administrator,  and  as 
a  result,  effective  March  1,  1944,  Hege¬ 
man  and  Central  New  York  were  both 
recognized  as  approved  handlers,  obli¬ 
gated  to  report  to  the  pool  and  also  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  Administrator  for  all 
money  paid  to  producers.  And  there  the 
matter  has  rested. 

But  farmers  cannot  understand  why. 
They  still  consider  Hegeman  as  their 
buyer  and  that  Hegeman  should 
therefore  not  only  be  licensed  but 
bonded.  Hegeman’s  name  still  appears 
on  the  country  plants,  and  all  milk  sold, 
whether  in  bottles  or  containers,  is 
stamped  with  the  name  “Hegeman 
Farms.”  The  officers  of  the  Hegeman 
companies  and  of  Central  New  York 
are  practically  identical.  The  U.  S.  At- 


O.  J.  Gould,  Manager  of  this  famed  Kansas  dairy  farm, 
owned  by  Howard  Carey,  writes: 

“Four  years  ago  we  purchased  our  Hinman  Milker.  We  had 
been  milking  by  hand  for  several  years  prior  to  this  chiefly 
because  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  no  milking  machine 
could  do  as  good  a  job  as  we  were  doing  by  hand.  However, 
the  SIMPLICITY,  EASE  OF  CLEANING,  together  with 
the  all  important  LOW- VACUUM  principle  sold  us  on  the 
HINMAN. 

“Now  after  four  years  of  use  we 
are  firmly  convinced  we  have  the 
best  milking  machine  made.  It  is 
absolutely  dependable  and  without  it 
we  could  not  stay  in  business  under 
present  day  conditions.” 

SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  PREFER  HINMAN 

The  Natural  Speed  Milker! 

Hinmon  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Nickerson,  Kansas 


Milk  their  PUREBRED  JERSEYS  with  a  HINMAN! 


Richland  View  Farm 


^  HINMAN  ^eicctum  MILKER 
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atqodifad 

HER 

UDDER 

AND 

TEATS 


KEEP  ’EM  WORKING 

A  day  lost,  a  single  milking  retarded 
through  udder  injuries  means  sharply 
lowered  production.  Cuts,  chaps,  bruises 
and  external  hurts  call  for  quick  healing, 
and  even-spreading,  lanolin-loaded  Bag 
Balm  is  your  dependable  aid  in  restor¬ 
ing  soft,  pliable  udder  tissues.  Just  the 
correct  texture  for  beneficial  massage  of 
caked  bag.  Bag  Balm  always  spreads 
rightj  stays  on  in  antiseptic  contact. 
Comparison  proves  that  an  udder  oint¬ 
ment  that  merely  LOOKS  like  Bag  Balm 
cannot  assure  you  of  quick  Bag  Balm 
heal-promoting  results.  Next  time  you 
buy  insist  on  Bag  Balm  by  name.  Big 
10-ounce  package  only  60f5,  at  drug, 
feed  and  general  stores.  Cow  booklet 
sent  free. 


DAIRY  ASSN; 
CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-B, 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


C.H.DANA 


1a) 


NEW,  COMPLETE 
CATALOG  FREE 

Breeders',  stockmen's 
supplies;  prompt 


EAR  JAGS 

4  styles,  plain  and  tam¬ 
perproof.  Stamped  with 
name,  address,  number. 
Simple,  permanent;  in¬ 
expensive.  (Est.  1861) 

C.-  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc. 


deliveries. 


77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vt. 


Milking  action  of  the 
Rite-Way  is  as  natural 
and  easy  as  that  of  the 
sucking  calf.  Proved 
daily  in  milking  our 
own  herd  and  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  dairy 
farms,  this  natural  milk¬ 
ing  action  comes  from  perfect  co-or¬ 
dination  of  our  springless,  balanced- 
stroke  Pulsatory  Rotary  Vacuum 
Pump  (no  idle  stroke),  and  massag¬ 
ing  Teat-cups.  These  trouble-free 
Rite-Way  features  operate  accurately 
and  smoothly  at  any  wanted  speed. 
Fewest  parts;  easiest  to  handle  and 
keep  clean. 

Ask  us  for  name  of  nearby  dealer. 
Write  for  our  dairying  helps  and 
descriptive  matter — Free. 

Rubber  parts  for  most  other 
makes  also  promptly  supplied. 
Address 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241-49  Belmont  Ave.  Dept.  R 
CHICAGO  13,  ILLINOIS 


EASTERN:  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson. 
PACIFIC  COAST;  Rudiger-Lang  Co.,  Distrs., 
Dairy  Equip.Div.,2238  San  Pablo, Oakland, Calif, 
CANADA:  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


torney  General  has  stated  that  Central 
New  York  is  a  “completely  dealer-con¬ 
trolled  co-operative,”  and  it  has  never 
been  able  to  qualify  as  a  co-operative 
under  the  Federal  Order.  All  Central 
New  York  checks  received  by  produc¬ 
ers  of  mill^are  signed  by  two  of  Hege- 
man’s  officers  and  are  drawn  on  a  bank 
in  the  Ridgewood  section  of  New  York 
City,  where  Hegeman  has  its  place  of 
business.  So  far  as  is  known,  Hege¬ 
man  does  not  account  to  the  producers 
or  to  the  Co-op.  for  sales  made  by  Hege¬ 
man;  nor  does  the  Co-op.  make  any  ac¬ 
counting  to  its  members  for  profits  that 

YMILK^ 


AT  1660  CENTRE  Ml,  RIDGEWOOD.  L  I 

DURING  THE  HQUR 
PCRtOO  E.MDtNeS  6  A.  M 

WEDNESDAY 

*  Issued 

This  cap  is  on  every  bottle  of  milk  that 
Hegeman  Farms  says  it  sells  as  agent 
of  the  Central  N.  Y.  Co-op.  Assn. 

should  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  milk 
by  Hegeman  as  its  agent.  All  that  the 
farmers  receive  is  the  Federal  Order 
price,  just  as  every  other  producer  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  dealer. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Hegeman 
Farmsi  has  gone  to  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  setting  up  this  subterfuge  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  evading  the  bonding 
law.  The  cost  of  a  bond  premium  is 
almost  nothing  compared  to  the  value 
of  the  milk  handled;  whereas,  the  pos¬ 
sible  loss  to  producers  in  the  event  of 
Hegeman’s  default  would  be  measured 
in  thousands  of  dollars.  Dairymen  are 
not,  however,  too  much  concerned  with 
Hegeman’s  motives.  What  they  want 
is  the  same  legal  protection  given  to 
other  producers  and  which  is  denied  to 
them.  For  some  reason  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it.  Everybody  seems 
to  want  to  co-operate  with  the  dealer 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  why. 

The  1945  Legislature  had  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  put  an  end  to  this  trickery, 
but  they  failed  to  take  any  action.  A 
hill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Corrou 
and  Assernblyman  Lyons  to  plug  up 
this  loophole  in  the  present  law  by 
providing  that  a  bond  must  be  filed  not 
only  by  those  who  bu'^  from  producers 
or  co-operatives,  but  also  by  those,  such 


This  is  the  label  on  Hegeman's  con¬ 
tainer  milk  which,  it  claims,  does  not 
belong  to  them. 

as  Hegeman,  who  receive  milk  as  an 
agent  on  consignment  for  sale  to  con¬ 
sumers.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  but 
it  was  killed  by  the  Assembly  Rules 
Committee.  Nor  does  the  record  dis¬ 
close  that  the  State  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  made  any  effort  to  support 
this  legislation. 

It  is  about  time  that  this  racket  be 
exposed  and  tracked  down.  Either  Mr. 
Greenberg  and  his  Hegeman  companies 
should  ha  forced  to  put  up  a  bond  just 
like  any  other  milk  dealer,  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Central  New  York  Co-op. 
should  demand  an  accounting  of  all  the 
profits  that  have  been  niade  by  the  Co- 
op.’s  subsidiaries  in  their  milk  sales. 

February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  February,  1945,  are 
as  follows: 

IVr  too  lbs 

♦Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$3,86 
Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc....  3.83 
tConsumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.725 
Buffalo  Unity  Co-op . . . .-  3.52 
Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op ....  3.52 
Four  Co.  Creameries,  Inc.  3.44 
Bovina  Centre  Co-op ....  3.43 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.405 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc. .  3.40 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.38 

Rose  Lake  Dairies  . 3.38 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.38 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.38 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.37 

Dairymen’s  League  . 3.27 


SHE  WORKS  ON  THE 
PRODUCTION  LINE 


’’Bossy”  wouldn’t  know  a  production  line  if  she  saw  one, 
but  there  are  few  workers  who  can  beat  her  as  a  producer 
or  reproducer.  It’s  a  full-time  job  with  her  with  no  time 
off.  She’s  a  willing  worker  and  wants  to  do  her  best  for 
you,  but  can’t  if  she’s  not  vigorous  and  healthy.  Help  to 
keep  her  that  way  by  daily,  year  round  supplementary 
feedings  of; 


Near^s 


(MlNRALTONn 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Lack  of  essential  minerals  can  slow  down  your  cows’  pro¬ 
duction  amd  reproduction  by  undermining  their  health. 
So,  make  sure  your  stock  gets  needed  minerals  by  regular 
feeding  of  Near’s  MinRaltone.  It  contains  10  minerals  in 
recommended  ratio  to  each  other  and  in  recommended 
quantities.  Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 

NEAR^S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


HEARTS  DIJEX-TONE 

Mineral  SuppJement  g  Dept.  J.  Bmghamton,  N.Y.  • 

^  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on  ■ 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal  jP  why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding  2 

critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a  A  program  for  my  stock.  J 

drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s  S  R 

a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals,  R  I  have  a  dairy  of . cows . ..young  stock.  || 

Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and  P  (Give  number  of  each.)  w 

medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex-  g  ? 

pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver  B  lYame . « 

and  sometimes  a  life-saver.  R  ■ 

^  Address . 


T*er  qt. 
$.082 
.0815 
.0792 
.0748 
.0748 
.0731 
.0730 
.0724 
.0723 
.0719 
.0719 
.0719 
.0719 
.0717 
.0707 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freicht,  bonuses  and 
other  dilYerentlals  and  charges  vary  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Mar¬ 
ket  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.38; 
Kochester,  $3.53;  Buffalo,  $3.37. 


*Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  return  more 
than  $3.47,  39c.  being  held  in  reserve. 
tPrlce  paid  at  New  Pallz,  N.  Y.,  plant. 


Plait 
Now 
lor  Your 
New  Silo 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  your  1945  silo. 

Lumber  will  continue 
to  be  a  war  need.  There’s  not 
enough  to  go  around  in  Una- 
dilla  standard  of  quality. 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  your 
Unadilla  Silo.  It  is  made  of 
highest  quality  materials  avail¬ 
able.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  just 
any  silo.  To  be  sure  of  a  Una¬ 
dilla,  specify  your  need  early. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

E  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  ’Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

I  Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
N  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fencing, 

G  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Cedar  Posts. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 


BOX  R 


MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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Jamesway  ventilation  keeps  animals 
more  comfortable  ...  on  a  higher 
producing  basis. 

Write  fox  New  Jamesway  Book 

The  time-saving,  labor-saving 
Jamesway  story  is  described  in  the 
new,  brilliantly  illustrated  Jamesway 
Farm  Building  Book.  You'll  want  a 
copy  before  you  make  any  plans  for 
•  building  or  remodeling  a  bam,  hen 
house,  hog  house,  or  any  other  farm 
building.  A  postcard  brings  you  a  copy. 

Look  Up  Your  James  way  Dealer 

Then  talk  with  your  Jamesway  dealer 
about  the  Jamesway  Equipment  you 
need  to  put  your  barn,  hen  house, 
and  hog  lot  on  a  new  basis  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  profit  when  materials  are 
available.  Write  to  Dept.  RN-445. 


FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  •  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


ON  the  average  livestock  farm, 
one  hour  in  every  three  is  spent 
caring  for  the  stock.  On  dairy  farms 
still  more  time  is  needed. 


It's  this  chore  time  that  gets  you  out 
so  early  in  the  morning  ...  that 
keeps  you  on  the  job  so  late  .  .  . 
that  delays  supper  ...  makes  work 
for  the  womenfolks  ...  cuts  down 
on  your  evening. 


A  Jamesway  barn  arrangement  and 
barn  equipment  can  save  much  of 
this  chore  time. 


By  making  simple,  inexpensive 
changes  in  the  bam  arrangement, 
Jamesway  has  often  saved  many 
miles  of  walking  a  year — sometimes 
a  mile  a  day  ...  saved  space  .  .  . 
made  it  easier  to  keep  the  barn  clean 
_  . . .  cut  clean-up  time  a  third  or  more. 

Moreover,  Jamesway  drinking  cups 
step  up  milk  production,  often  as 
much  as  5  to  10  per  cent  .  .  .  while 


Him 


There’s  Still 

Time  If  You  Act 
Quickly 

The  man  of  action  will 
have  his  Harder  Silo  —  delivered  on 
time — ready  to  take  every  advantage  of 
weather  and  saving  of  crops.  But  order 
for  Early  Delivery — while  supply  lasts 
and  trucking  can  he  planned  ahead. 
Harder  Quality — over  50  years — good  as 
ever!  YouTl  be  satisfied.  For  protection, 
write  today  for  prices,  details. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Colyleskill,  N.  Y. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. _ Hackensack,  N.  J. 


>u,j— 


•  ElmertheBulhorg 

— strong  as  a  bull, 
big  as  a  horse, 
slippery  as  a  hog. 


Underwriters'  La¬ 
boratories  seal  of 
approval  for  safe¬ 
ty  on  alllTimoHi- 
Jine  Controllers. 


^plus  quality  you  can  depend  on 
as  you  farm  the  modern,  profitable  way^ 


P  R  I  JR  E  Hi-line 

Electric  Fence  Controllers 

More  shock  —^longer  shock  and  stronger  shcxrk  —  in 
fact,  twice  the  shock  of  many  controllers.  Animals  really 
respect  the  Prime.  .  .  .  Your  Prime-controlled  fence 
system  is  safe  and  dependable,  too,  backed  by  quality 
construction  and  eleven  years  of  leadership.  .  .  .  Use 
the  flexibility  of  electric  fence  to  support  more  animals 
per  acre,  get  more  out  of  your  land  through 
modern  farming  methods.  And  to  get  all  the 
'  benefits  of  electric  fence,  buy  a  Prime  now.  Hi- 
line  and  battery  models. 

THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO.,  1669  S.  First  $t.,  Milwoukta  4,  Wit. 

FREE  BOOir  Fencing”  tells  you  how  to 

.  ,  build  and  maintain  a  successful  elec¬ 

tric  fence  system.  32  pages  of  facts,  pictures,  and  dia¬ 
grams  help  you  avoid  mistakes.  Write  for  your  iree  copy. 


Pasture — a  Good  Cash  Crop 

Part  II 

Rates  and  Methods  of  Seeding 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  give  seed¬ 
ing  mixtures  and  rates  that  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  conditions  and  types  of  soils, 
there  are  some  standard  seedings  that 
should  be  considered.  In  general,  there 
are  four  principal  types  of  soils  as  they 
apply  to  pasture  seedings.  Combina¬ 
tions  that  have  proven  satisfactory  for 
them  are  as  follows: 

For  fertile,  well  drained  soils  and 
sandy  loam  and  light  soils:  (a)  Al¬ 
falfa,  10  lbs.;  Brome,  7  lbs.;  timothy,  4 
lbs.;  Red  clover,  3  lbs.;  total,  24  lbs.  per 
acre;  (b)  Orchard  grass,  4  lbs.  may  be 
substituted  for  Brome  in  mixture  (a). 
For  heavy,  poorly  drained  soils:  (a)  La- 
dino  clover,  2  lbs.;  Alsike  clover,  5  lbs.; 
timothy,  5  lbs.;  total,  12  lbs.  per  acre; 
(b)  Ladino  clover,  2  lbs.;  Reed  canary 
grass,  8  lbs.;  total,  10  lbs.  per  acre. 

For  infertile  upland  soils:  (a)  Birds- 
foot  trefoil,  5  lbs.;  Orchard  grass,  10 
lbs.;  total,  15  lbs.  per  acre. 

For  wet,  low,  boggy  land:  (a)  Ladino 
clover,  2  lbs.;  Reed  canary  grass,  10  lbs.; 
total,  12  lbs.  per  acre. 

Several  seasons  of  the  year  are  fa¬ 
vorable  for  seeding  forage  crops,  and 
the  cropping  practices  on  each  farm 
should  determine  the  choice  of  season. 
If  Spring  seeding  is  practiced,  a  com¬ 
panion  crop  such  as  small  grain,  pref¬ 
erably  oats  or  barley,  should  be  uti¬ 
lized.  The  companion  crop  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  it  is  practical  to  do 
so,  preferably  grazed  off  or  cut  for  hay 
or  silage.  Late  Summer  seedings  made 
in  August  should  be  planted  without  a 
companion  crop.  Pasture  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  such  a  seeding  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  There  is  still  a  third  seed¬ 
ing  procedure  that  can  be  used.  Since 
grasses  are  more  Winter-hardy  and  re¬ 
sistant  to  soil  heaving,  they  may  be 
seeded  with  a  Winter  grain  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember  or  early  October.  The  legume 
seed  should  be  sown  on  top  of  this  field 
in  late  March.  Alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  will  work  the  seed  into  the  soil. 

Seedings  may  be  made  with  the  grass 
seed  attachment  on  the  grain  drill,  with 
a  wheelbarrow  seeder,  or  with  a  cy¬ 
clone  or  horn  seeder.  A  grass  seeder 
attachment  on  a  corrugated  roller  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  very  promising  method  of 
conserving  seed  and  insuring  a  good 
stand.  When  a  grass  seeding  attach¬ 
ment  on  a  grain  drill  is  used  for  seed¬ 
ing,  the  grass  seed  tubes  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  drop  the  seed  back  of  the 
disks  or  hoes. 

Grass  and  legume  seedings  put  on  by 
any  of  the  above  methods  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  cultipacker  or  by  means  of 
a  light  harrowing.  Cultipacking  before 
and  after  seeding  will  aid  in  securing  a 
firm,  smooth  seedbed,  an  essential  for 
good  stands  of  forage  plants.  A  well 
prepared  seedbed  makes  it  possible  to 
use  lower  seeding  rates.  On  heavy 
soils,  small  grass  and  legume  seed 
should  be  covered  from  to  V2  inch  in 
depth,  and  on  light  soils  from  V2  to  1 
inch. 

Fertilizing  Pasture 

After  establishing  the  seeding  com¬ 
binations  adapted  to  the  specific  soil 
conditions,  then  fertilize  with  500 
pounds  of  a  5-10-5  commercial  mixture 
or  its  equivalent  before  seeding,  on  a 
good,  firm  seedbed.  After  the  seedings 
are  established,  apply  fertilizer  annual¬ 
ly  to  stimulate  growth  and  longevity.  On 
stands  that  contain  over  50  per  cent  le¬ 
gumes,  applications  of  manure,  fortified 
with  50  pounds  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  per  ton,  are  satisfactory.  The 
rate  of  application  should  not  be  more 
than  five  to  six  tons  per  acre.  Heavier 
applications  -of  manure  will  tend  to 
drive  out  the  legumes  and  make  the 
first  growth  unpalatable. 

If  no  manure  is  available  for  the  pas¬ 
ture,  annual  applications  of  500  pounds 
of  an  0-12-12,  0-12-6,  may  be  made  per 
acre  on  the  legume  pastures,  depending 
on  the  soil  type.  Some  soil  types  need 
the  heavier  potash  application.  On  pre¬ 
dominate  grass  sods,  500  pounds  of  a 
5-10-10  or  5-10-5  should  be  used  to  stim¬ 
ulate  growth.  In  case  these  grass  fields 
have  sufficient  phosphate  and  potash, 
then  200  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  or 
equivalent  per  acre  will  give  sufficient 
stimulation. 

It  is  preferable  to  apply  the  lime  and 
fertilizers  in  the  Fall,  after  pasture 
growth  has  stopped  due  to  cold  weather. 
In  case  Fall  applications  could  not  be 
made,  apply  the  treatments  in  early 
Spring,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
on  the  fields. 

To  be  really  productive  and  profitable, 
a  pasture  must  supply  an  abundance  of 
feed,  and  thus  enable  livestock  to  obtain 
a  good  fill  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  It  then  becomes  our  best  means 
of  reducing  overhead  and  feed  costs, 
with  resultant  increases  in  profits.  Good 
pasture  is  truly  a  fine  cash  crop. 

C.  B.  Bender 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison  . $5.00 


Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  . 4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


GET  MORE  HOKEY 
FOR  YOUR  MILK! 


Bacteria  count  falls,  profits  rise— 
when  you’ve  Arctic  Jet  to  cool  your  ■ 
can  tops.  Dairymen  find  it’s  clean, 
swift,  economical  operation  quick¬ 
ly  pays  its  cost! 


Write  Dept.  A  For  Literature 

THE  SARGENT- ROUND Y  CORP. 
Randolph,  -  Vermont 


SHAPED 

for 

CORRECT 

HEALING 


FLEXIBLE  .  i  i  STERILE 


Smexith,  flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Teat  Dila¬ 
tors  are  shaiied  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours, 
hold  tissues  correctly  during  healing.  They  will 
not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out.  CANNOT 
ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION  or  snag  tender  tis¬ 
sues.  Fluted  sides  carry 
in  healing  ointment  in 
which  packed.  60^  at 
stores  or  from  Dairy 
Association  Co.,  Inc., 
Oept.9-D,  Lyndonvillo,  Vt. 


BAG  BALM 
DILATORS 


Relieve  Lameness 

due  to  bruises, 
strains,  puffs 


Formers  knew  there’s  -- 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  shoulder 
gall,  strains,  bruises,  puffs. 

A  stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
injury  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  It 
usually  brings  swellings  down  in  afew  hours  I 
Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or  re¬ 
moves  hair.  It  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will  prove  its 
value  many  times.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Yom 


with 

Dr,  Naylors 
£/|^H0RN//7^ 
Paste 


Get  rid  of  Horns 
this  easy,  quick  and 
economical  way. 
ONE  application 
prevents  horn 
growth  on  young 
calves,  kids,  rams. 
4  oz.  jar  will  dehorn 
many  calves.  $  1.00. 
At  your  dealers  or 


write:/ 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
MORRIS  11,  .N.Y. 


J 


f 


4| 

<1 


EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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Sh«  time  is  also 
PTZ'time 


Shearing  time  provides  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  give  the  flock  that 
essential  spring  worming. 

As  each  ewe  comes  off  the  shearing 
floor,  take  a  minute  to  give  her  PTZ 
before  turning  her  loose. 

Give  her  PTZ  because  it  is  a 
phenothiazine  remedy  that  removes 
six  species  of  sheep  roundworms, 
including  stomach  worms  and 
nodular  worms. 

Use  either  PTZ  Pellets  or  PTZ 
Powder  in  a  drench  for  this  spring 
dosing.  (PTZ  Powder  is  made  to 
mix  with  water.)  We  think  indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  is  important 
at  this  time.  Get  PTZ  from  your  Dr. 
Hess  Dealer.  A  pound  of  PTZ  Pow¬ 
der  is  $1.25,  less  per  lb.  in  quantity. 

*PTZ  distinguishes  the  phenothiazine 
products  of  Dr.  Hess  Clark.  They  give 
xnaximum  convenience  and  effective¬ 
ness.  Sold  only  in  original  packages. 


DrJgss&  Clark  Jnc. 


ASHLAND,  OHld 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 

J>r.  Nay  lor 
SULFATHIAZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 


Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  onceJ  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats  • .  •  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write : 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,IU 
MORRIS.  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
Small  pkg.  .50 
AAAIICD  postpaid 

H.W.  NAYLOR 

Or.  ol  Veterinary 
Medicine 


Nayior^s 

UrtMOASU  vrilAlNAAT  MOOUCTS  ARi  SCIIMTIf  t. 
CAtlV  nsfto  UNM*  riACTKAL  lARM  CONDinOMji 


The  only  soft 
surface  dilators 


More  than  STOPS 
Nutritionol  SCOURS 


Help  your  calves  get  started 
right  with  ANADEX  Kaf-Kaps. 

Wisconsin  research  shows  most  » 
calf  troubles  from  scours  are  due  tiv., 
a  lack  of  vitamin  A  and  Niacin.  The  ^ 
same  formula  that  protected  calves  in  the 
experiment  station  research  by  preventing  a 
wring  nutritional  scours  is  used  in  ANAD 
Kai-Kaps.  Safe,  easy  to  use.  Requires  about 
Kaps  per  calf.  Economical — prices  prepaid:  I 
25  Sl.OO;  Box  100 — $3.25.  Money  back  gu 
antee.  If  not  sold  where  you  trade,  write  din 

NUTRITION  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Aurora.  Illin 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flowering 
vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Feeder  Calf  Sales 

In  the  belief  that  it  pays,  progressive 
cattiemen  have  iong  sought  better  sires 
and  other  aids  to  improve  the  quaiity, 
conformation  and  good-doing  abiiity  of 
their  stock.  The  results  of  the  Virginia 
annual  sales  of  feeder  calves  held  last 
Fall  offer  concrete  evidence  of  the 
higher  prices  obtainable  for  the  better 
stock  when  presented  for  public  ap- 
prai.  Sixteen  such  sales  were  held  at 
as  many  concentration  points  in  the 
State.  The  calves  were  consigned  by 
local  producers  and  represented  all  of 
the  principal  beef  breeds.  Prior  to  the 
sale,  the  calves,  which  included  both 
steers  and  heifers,  were  classified  by 
competent  judges  into  choice,  good,  me¬ 
dium  and  conamon  grades.  Herefords 
outnumbered  the  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
about  two  to  one,  and  there  were  about 
250  crossbreds  and  75  Shorthorns. 

The  steer  calves  grading  choice,  to¬ 
talling  537  head,  averaged  453  pounds  in 
weight  and  sold  for  $60.32  a  head.  The 
1,354  steer  calves  grading  good  averaged 

420  pounds  and  brought  $52.84  a  head, 
while  the  1,199  medium  grade  steer 
calves  weighed  408  pounds  and  sold  for 
$47.17  each.  The  202  common  grade 
steer  calves  averaged  418  pounds  and 
brought  $40.24  a  head. 

The  299  choice  heifer  calves  averaged 

421  pounds  and  brought  $51.02  a  head; 
the  995  good  grade  heifers  weighed  399 
pounds  and  sold  at  $46.83  each;  the  me¬ 
dium  grades,  of  which  there  were  841 
head,  •weighed  393  pounds  and  brought 
$42.60  each,  while  the  186  head  of  com¬ 
mon  grades  of  417  pounds  average 
weight,  commanded  $36.84  per  head. 

The  average  prices  received  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  for  Aberdeen-Angus  steer 
calves  was  $12.44;  for  the  Herefords, 
$12.12;  for  the  Shorthorns,  $10.20,  and 
for  the  crossbreds,  $11.34.  In  the  heifer 
groups  the  Aberdeen-Angus  brought  an 
average  of  $11.33  a  hundredweight,  the 
Herefords  $11.21,  the  Shorthorns  $10.82, 
and  the  crossbreds  $10.83.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  choice  grade  steer  calves 
brought  about  $20  a  head  more  than 
those  grading  as  common.  This  has  sig¬ 
nificance  when  it  is  considered  that  it 
probably  cost  as  much  to  raise  them  and 
keep  the  dams  of  the  common  calves  as 
it  did  the  choice  calves. 

The  neighboring  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  also  held  a  series  of  similar  feeder 
calf  sales  during  the  same  period.  The 
1,172  steer  calves  averaged  409  pounds 
and  sold  for  $55.79  per  head,  while  the 
773  heifers  weighed  387  pounds  and 
brought  $49.58  each.  The  entire  West 
Virginia  steer  offering  brought  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $13.64  per  hundredweight,  while 
the  heifers  averaged  $12.83.  All  the 
calves  offered  in  these  two  series  of 
sales  were  sold  at  an  average  age  of  7 
to  8  months.  The  widespread  demand 
for  them  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  purchased  by  buyers  from 
the  following  States,  in  addition  to 
their  home  States:  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Tennes¬ 
see,  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  many  instances  the  purchasers 
were  repeat  customers.  c.  D.  l. 


Horse  Has  Large  Wart 

I  have  a  fine  brood  mare  that  has  a 
bleeding  wart  on  right  hind  foot.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Do  you  know  of  a  sure  cure? 

Virginia.  e.  w.  s. 

There  are  very  few  specific  cures  for 
diseases  and  ailments  of  livestock.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  treatments  and  drugs  are 
often  indicated  as  being  usually  bene¬ 
ficial.  A  wart  vaccine  is  now  being 
used  that  in  many  cases  gives  good  re¬ 
sults.  This  can  be  obtained  frfom  vari¬ 
ous  biologic  preparation  firms.  If  a 
dusting  powder  consisting  of  equal 
parts  iron  sulfate,  zinc  sulfate  and  cop¬ 
per  sulfate  is  applied  to  the  affected 
area  once  every  three  days  for  four  or 
five  applications,  it  often  proves  bene¬ 
ficial.  To  stop  excessive  action  of  this 
powder,  wash  with  warm  -w’ater  and 
soap,  dry  and  then  apply  vaseline.  Re¬ 
moval  by  surgery  and  cauterizing  would 
also  be  another  possible  remedy.  This, 
of  course,  should  be  performed  by  a 
competent  veterinarian.  It  is  usually 
best  to  have  these  large  tumorous,  wart¬ 
like  growths  surgically  removed. 


A  Good  Jersey  Matron 

In  every  breed  of  livestock,  there  are 
many  instances  where  females  have 
continued  to  produce  and  reproduce  for 
exceptionally  long  periods  of  time.  Such 
individuals  are  real  brood  matrons,  and 
their  blood  and  breeding  should  be  pre¬ 
served  and  perpetuated. 

Among  such  noted  matrons  is  the  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  cow,  Gilsland  B.  Foxy 
Poetess,  owned  by  Dr.  George  L.  Mey- 
lan,  of  Casco,  Me.  She  has  recently 
produced  more  butterfat  in  305  days 
than  any  Jersey  over  12  years  of  age 
since  records  were  first  started  by  the 
club,  over  26  years  ago.  Her  completed 
ten-month  Register  of  Merit  record  was 
13,757  pounds  milk,  828  pounds  fat,  a 
test  of  6.02  per  cent.  This  is  her  third 
record  of  over  800  pounds  fat,  the  oth¬ 
ers  having  been  started  when  she  was 
10  years  of  age.  She  was  bought  with¬ 
out  competition,  at  the  Nolen  dispersal 
in  1940.  These  old  cows  of  proven  abil¬ 
ity  are  good  ones  to  build  a  herd  on. 


New  Idea 

Power  Take-Off  Driven 

TRACTOR  m4 


HAY  RAKES 


WATCH  IT  IN  THE  FIELDS 


FARM  WAGONS 


A  tractor  pulled,  take-off  powered  mower  with 
highly  improved  performance,  easier  operation 
and  greater  protection  against  wear  and  acci¬ 
dental  breakage.  Has  o  power  lift  to  raise 
cutter  bar  over  obstructions.  Quick  hitch, 
absolutely  universal — works  with  any  tractor 
equipped  with  standard  power  take-off. 

Be  sure  to  see  this  new.  original,  NEW  IDEA  Tractor 
Mower  at  work.  Production  limited  this  year.  Contact 
your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  for  further  particulars.  Litera¬ 
ture  will  not  be  available  lor  some  tune. 


HAY  LOADERS 


rKcc  oUOR  Your 
dealer  con  supply 
full  information 
about  NEW  IDEA 
Rakes,  Loaders  and 
Wagons.  Ask  also 
for  free  book,  title 
••Better  Hoy”  —  or 
write  to  us  direct. 


Factories 

COLDWATER.  OHIO  -  SANDWICH.  ILL. 


A  lot  of  people  like 
the  Surge 

That’s  probably  why  you  can’t  get  one  installed 
in  your  barn  today . , .  but . . .  we  are  building 
more  Surge  Milkers  than  ever  before.  Every 
four  minutes  of  every  working  day  a  shining 
bright  new  Surge  rolls  off  the  line — some  days 
we  do  better  than  that.  A  little  patience  and 
you  will  have  a  mighty  good  milking  machine 
— a  machine  backed  by  a  national  organization 
of  Surge  Service  Dealers  who  are  there  to  make 
it  keep  right  on  being  a  good  milking  machine. 

A  Surge  is  well  worth  waiting  for 


BABSON  BROS.CO.of  N.Y. 

842  W.  Belden  Avenue  •  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 
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In  your  case  it  may  not  be  as  much ...  or  it  may  be  more  than 

$2,000. 

The  point  is  that  through  needless  rust  and  wear,  an 
average  farmer  who  operates  a  tractor  and  owns  an  average 
amount  of  tractor-drawn  equipment  can  lose  about  half  the 
money  he  invested.  A  $2,000  loss  on  the  average. 

His  equipment  should  last  twice  as  long  with  the  best  of 
care.  And  the  best  of  care  is  easy  to  get.  Take  your  Moldboard 
Plow,  for  instance: 


WHY  THROW  HWHY 
7000  OR  MORE?... 


STOP  RUST!  Regularly, 

PROTECT  DISK  AND  WHEEL 

brush  unpainted  surfaces 

BEARINGS!  When  in  use 

clean  of  dirt,  coat  with 

apply  Essoleum  Chassis 

Esso  Farm  Rust  Pire- 

Lubricant  daf/y— flushes 

ventive.  Bright  and  rust 

out  yesterday’s  dirt;  lu- 

free,  they’ll  last  longer, 

bricates  for  today.  Use  i^A 

work  better ! 

all  pressure  fittings, 

SAVE  THAT  EQUIPMENT!  Equipment  manufacturers  report  new 
equipment  will  be  increasingly  hard  to  get.  It’s  just  good  sense 
to  take  care  of  what  you  have! 


To  help  make  all  your  farm  equipment  last  longer. .  •  use 
the  products  of  the  world’s  leading  petroleum  research. 

You’ll  discover  a  great  difference.  Try  Essolube  Motor  Oil 
in  the  crankcase  of  your  truck,  car,  tractor.  Insist  on  Esso 
Marketers  Kerosene  for  your  range,  space  heater,  brooder, 
and  water  heater. 

care  soves  wear... save  that  equipment 


€sso 


COLONIAL  BEACON 
OIL  COMPANY 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Both  4-H  Clubs  and  Future  Farmers 
of  America  and  their  projects  annually 
receive  many  special  premiums  and 
awards  from  various  commercial  firms. 
This  is  a  desirable  practice  so  long  as 
the  organizations  do  not  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  become  commercially  dom¬ 
inated.  In  the  final  analysis,  a  boy  or 
girl  engaged  in  such  work  should  al¬ 
ways  bear  in  mind  that  their  projects 
must  be  basically  and  economically 
sound.  Therefore,  their  success  to  be 
of  value  must  not  be  artificially  stim¬ 
ulated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  be¬ 
come  meaningless.  Scholarship  awards, 
however,  are  of  special  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  serve  as  an  additional  in¬ 
centive  to  such  endeavors. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  and 
the  New  Farmers  of  America  (Negro) 
have  through  their  board  of  trustees 
recently  established  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  organizations, 
corporations  and  business  concerns  to 
centralize  their  gifts  and  donations 
which  will  in  the  future  be  under  the 
direct  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  This 
will  give  a  much  better  balanced  train¬ 
ing  program  and  a  more  equitable  dis- 
bution  of  funds.  The  supervision  and 
direction  of  this  work  will  be  done  by 
DeWitt  C.  Wing,  formerly  with  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  His 
headquarters  will  be  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Holstein  heifer  calves  of  pre-deter- 
mined  quality  will  hereafter  be  made 
available  to  qualified  Connecticut  boys 
and  girls  who  are  interested  in  raising 
one  as  a  dairy  project.  As  the  result  of 
an  agreement  recently  completed  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Extension  Service  and 
the  New  England  States  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn.,  junior  dairymen  who 
meet  certain  requirements  will  now  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  secure  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  heifer  calves  of  known 
breeding  and  backed  by  good  produc¬ 
tion  records,  to  be  raised  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  approximately  two  years.  The 
plan  also  provides  that  during  the  fall 
of  the  second  year,  when  the  heifers  are 
due  to  freshen,  they  will  be  sold  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction. 

It  was  mentioned  by  those  interested 
in  this  project  that  many  junior  dairy¬ 
men  raise  a  dairy  calf  as  a  start  toward 
establishing  a  pure-bred  herd,  but 
sometimes  become  discouraged  if  the 
animal  should  turn  out  to  be  of  inferior 
quality.  The  new  plan  is  intended  to 
eliminate  that  possibility  insofar  as  the 
Holstein  breed  is  concerned.  It  also 
does  away  with  the  criticism  frequently 
made  that  “the  boy’s  calf  becomes  dad’s 
cow”  because  the  youngster  can  bid  for 
its  ownership  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 
Under  this  plan  the  New  England 
States  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  will  ap¬ 
prove  the  qualifications  of  the  calves  se¬ 
lected,  inspect  them  at  least  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  two-year  period  and  arrange 
and  conduct  the  auction  sale.  The 
breeder  agrees  to  provide  a  calf  from 
a  dam  meeting  specific  breeding  and 
production  requirements.  The  junior 
dairyman  agrees  to  take  responsible 
care  of  the  heifer  and  to  follow  feeding 
and  management  practices  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Extension  Service. 


Seventy-seven  dozen  near-perfect 
eggs  and  21  10-ear  samples  of  corn  were 
entered  in  the  4-H  egg  and  corn  shows 
at  the  Union  Agricultural  Meetings  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  during  January.  Eight 
counties  in  the  State  shared  in  the 
awards.  Stanley  Getchell,  Bridgewater, 
Plymouth  County,  placed  first  in  the 
Class  I,  24-27-ounce  contest,  with  96  Vz 
points  out  of  a  possible  100.  He  also 
came  away  with  top  honors  for  the 
whole  show,  winning  the  sweepstake 
prize  of  $5.  Frederick  Vreweg  of  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Worcester  County,  first  place  win¬ 
ner  in  Class  H,  over-27-ounce  contest, 
was  not  far  behind  with  96  points. 
Class  III,  24-27  ounces  produced  by 
small  flocks,  Kenneth  Floyd  of  Merri- 
mac,  Essex  County,  took  first  with  95 
points.  John  Savage  of  Norwell,  Plym¬ 
outh  County;  Thomas  Banks  of  North 
Dartmouth,  Bristol  County,  and  the 
Bursey  brothers  of  Dracut,  tied  for  sec¬ 
ond  with  96  points  in  the  Class  I,  with 
Richard  Sullivan  of  West  Springfield, 
Hampden  County,  coming  in  third  with 
95%  points.  In  Class  II,  Richard  Bemis 
of  Spencer  came  in  second  with  96 
points,  and  Harry  Rahm  Jr.  of  Great 
Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  was 
third  with  95  Vz  points.  In  Class  III, 
small  flock  contest,  Arthur  Miller  of 
Saugus,  Essex  County,  placed  second 
with  94%  points,  and  Parker  Opperman 
of  Interlaken,  Berkshire  County,  third 
with  94  points. 

In  the  corn  show,  the  following  l-  H 
members  won  excellent  awards  on  Dehi' 
corn;  Stephen  Kochanek  of  Ludlow, 
Richard  Leland  of  Amherst,  Francis 
Lyman  of  Amherst,  and  Raymond  War- 
nock  of  Easthampton.  Those  receiving 
excellent  for  Flint  corn  were  Alfred 
Dubois,  Haydenville;  Donald  McCray, 
Monson;  Harry  Rahm,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton;  Ronald  Wheeler,  .  Peru,  Phyllis 
Thibault,  Huntington,  and  Allen  Beck¬ 
with,  Great  Barrington. 


PROVIDING  dependable  power 
ior  fuel  and  water  pumping  units 
is  one  of  tke  many  war  services  of 
Briggs  &  Stratton  engines. 

When  you  buy  a  farm  water  sys¬ 
tem,  be  sure  it  has  a  Briggs  &  Stratton 
4-cycle  AIR-COOLED  engine. 

Only  in  Briggs  &  Stratton  engines 
can  you  get  the  extra  performance 
made  possible  by  the  “know-how" 
gained  through  25  years  of  consis¬ 
tent  leadership  in  design,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  precision  manufacture. 

BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CORP.,  Milwaukee  1 ,  Wls.,U.S.A. 


AIR-COOLED 
POWER 


Everbearing  Raspberries 

Transplanted  Bushes,  ready  to  bear  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


HERE  IS 
THE 

MODERN  PIPE 
FOR  EVERY 
FARM  USE 


ORANGEBURG  PIPE,  with  easily  made 
TAPERWELD  JOINTS,  provides  a  perm¬ 
anent,  watertight,  root-proof  line  for 
house-to-sewer  or  house-to-septic  tank 
connections,  downspouts,  and  other  non¬ 
pressure  uses  outside  the  building.  L'glit 
in  weight — easy  to  handle  and  install. 

ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE 
provides  better  farm  and  muckland  drain¬ 
age.  Often  one  underdrain  properly  placed 
may  make  acres  of  soggy,  useless  land 
productive.  Makes  soil  mellow  and  easily 
tilled — more  retentive  of  fertilizer.  Crops 
can  be  planted  earlier  in  the  season,  too. 
Changes  in  ground  temperature — alternate 
freezing  and  thawing — do  not  crack  or 
spall  this  durable,  non-iigid  pipe.  Has 
high  crushing  strength — does  not  break 
easily  —  withstands  soil  settlement  and 
heaving.  Snap  couplings  speed  installa¬ 
tion,  hold  pipe  in  line  and  keep  out 
backfill. 

ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE 

is  also  ideal-  for  septic  tank  filter  beds, 
foundation  footing  drains,  and  many  other 
uses  on  the  modern  farm. 

Ask  your  plumbing  contractor  or  build¬ 
ing  material  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  today ! 

THE  FIBRE  COXDUIT  COMPANY  (R.\Y  4-7)  j 
ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  I 

Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  PIPE.  ^ 
Also  name  of  nearest  dealer.  I 


Name.. 


Address.. 


.  I 

.  I 

City  or  Town .  ...  I 

- 


ORANGEBURG 

The  Root- Proof  Pipe 
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Are  you 
looking 
for 

RESULTS? 


Of  course  you  are,  and  that’s 
why  we  urge  you  to  switch 
this  year  to  the  new  B-B  Chick 
Starter,  with  "added  power’’. 
We  know  you’ll  get  results 
from  the  extra  efficiency  you 
obtain  when  scientific  research 
is  applied  to  the  use  of  ingre¬ 
dients  which  up  to  now  were 
not  available  for  feeds.  These 
are  the  rations  you  have  been 
hoping  to  get  for  years.  Maybe 
some  of  your  friends  are  already 
using  them.  Ask  about  results. 
Or  better  still,  call  your  B-B 
dealer  for  a  trial  order. 


DAIRY  AND  POULTRY 
FEEDS 


added 

POWER 


'MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


BROOKSIDE 

_ ^LEGHORNS 

mLOOXSXRE  2  to  6  year  old  breeders.  Mated 
pedigreed  Cockerels.  Also 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Red-rock  Cross.  Day-old  Chicks. 
Four  week  oid  Pullets. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


IBROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  I. 


ft  LG  E  R  "Golden Hamps 


IMPROVED  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

9,000  Breeders  on  our  own  farm.  Show 
largest  returns  for  every  ounce  of  feed. 
Fast  growth,  quick  feathering.  Perfect 
Strain  for  Foundation  Flocks. 

IVrita  Today  For  Folder  and  Price  List. 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


■Jrade-Mark 

U.S.Pat.OlY. 


ELECTRIC  BROODER 

200  Chick  size  40"x40".  SOO-watt  heater,  automatic 
ONLY  $7.95 
Order  direct  from  this  Adv. 

If  you  order  100  or  more  chicks,  brooder  costs  you 
IT’S  ONLY  $6.95 

100  white  Leghorn  broiler  chicks  and  this  brooder 
complete  during  April,  $10.95. 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Day  -  old  and  started 
Chicks.  Contest  winners.  Pioneer  strain.  N.  H. 
Reds.  N.  H.  Roc  Cross.  Big  type  White  Licghonis 
5  to  7  lbs.  Big  discounts  on  poultry  equipment 
with  chick  order.  FREE  Folder  on  request. 
STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

Dept.  I04-4A.  LANSDALE,  PA. 


The  ABC’s  of  Brooding 

Time  is  here  for  brooding  and  rear¬ 
ing  pullets  and  breeding  stock  needed 
for  1945.  The  chick  season  got  off  to  a 
late  start,  so  that  orders  will  be  piling 
up  from  now  on.  The  time  to  start  your 
chicks  depends  on  the  breed  and  strain, 
and  when  you  want  eggs,  Summer,  Fall 
or  Winter.  Due  to  the  demand  for 
poultry  meat,  this  should  be  the  year  to 
purchase  straight-run  chicks  ,  which 
usually  average  about  50  per  cent  pul¬ 
lets  and  50  per  cent  cockerels.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  want  to  rear  a  batch  of  broil¬ 
ers,  then  buy  sexed  cockerel  chicks. 
They  will  be  cheaper  in  price  than  baby 
chicks  and  make  faster  growth  than  the 
pullets.  Pullet  chicks  started  in  April 
and  early  May  should  be  in  good  pro¬ 
duction  in  September  or  early  Octo¬ 
ber.  Also  these  birds  are  more  liable 
to  go  through  the  Winter  months  with 
less  molting  than  January  or  February 
hatched  pullets. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  that  may  help 
you  to  plan  your  brooding  operations. 
Allow  ^2  square  foot  of  floor  space  per 
chick  up  to  six  weeks  of  age,  and  pro¬ 
vide  1  square  foot  per  chick  from  6  to 
12  weeks  of  age.  Have  one  56-inch 
hover  or  its  equivalent  for  each  250  to 
300  chicks,  and  in  addition,  two  water- 
ers  and  several  mash  hoppers.  Change 
the  size  of  the  waterer  as  the  chicks 
grow  older,  and  place  on  a  wire  plat¬ 
form  to  avoid  a  damp  area  around  it. 
There  should  be  three  sets  of  hoppers 
of  different  sizes  so  that  they  can  be 
shifted  as  the  chicks  grow  older.  This 
procedure  will  save  feed  and  provide 
more  sanitary  conditions  as  to  feeding. 

If  you  purchase  straight-run  chicks, 
and  have  good  luck  in  brooding  and 
rearing,  it  will  require  about  2V2  baby 
chicks  for  each  pullet  you  hope  to 
house  next  fall.  On  the  same  basis,  if 
you  purchase  sexed  pullets,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  about  114  chicks  started  per  pul¬ 
let  housed.  In  either  case,  however, 
this  margin  does  not  allow  for  over  10 
per  cent  mortality  during  the  whole 
season  to  housing  time,  and  about  10 
per  cent  culling  at  housing  time. 

Don’t  plan  to  count  your  pullets  for 
sure  until  you  have  them  in  the  laying 
house.  There  are  numerous  causes  for 
loss  that  can  be  avoided.  Chilling,  over¬ 
heating,  overcrowding,  cannibalism, 
coccidiosis,  also  losses  from  rats  or 
other  rodents,  as  well  as  dogs,  owls, 
hawks  and  human  predators. 

Cleanliness  is  still  the  best  safeguard 
against  losses  from  disease,  especially 
coccidiosis.  The  house  and  all  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  before  the  chicks  arrive. 
There  have  been  some  reported  losses 
when  a  strong  disinfectant  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  and  not  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  the  chicks  have  been  installed 
in  the  house.  So  plan  far  enough 
ahead  on  your  cleaning  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  arrival  of  the  chicks,  so 
that  all  will  be  in  readiness.  Also,  test 
out  the  brooder  to  see  that  a  suitable 
brooding  temperature  is  available,  about 
95  deg.  F.,  where  the  chicks  can  get 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  cooler  temperature  to  which  they 
can  have  access  if  they  so  desire. 

Spend  a  lot  of  time  with  the  chicks, 
especially  the  first  few  days  to  see  that 
they  are  happy,  comfortable  and  well 
fed,  and  you  are  well  on  the  way  to 
success  in  brooding.  T.  B.  Charles. 


Making  Money  with  Guineas 

I  find  raising  guineas  a  profitable 
sideline  to  my  household  budget.  I  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  flock  of  two  dozen  hens  and 
six  males.  Each  season' I  raise  from  75 
to  85  young  ones.  I  have  never  kept  a 
guinea  hen  after  the  third  year,  for  she 
lays  best  while  young.  Guinea  eggs  are 
put  under  my  large  breed  of  hens, 
which  I  keep  for  that  purpose,  having 
been  more  successful  with  chicken 
mothers  than  with  guineas  for  the 
brooding.  It  takes  28  days  for  the  eggs 
to  hatch,  and  the  wee  birds  must  be 
very  carefully  tended  for  the  first  10 
days.  Dampness  and  chill  are  fatal,  and 
they  are  so  tiny  that  they  slip  through 
the  meshes  of  ordinary  chicken  wire.  I 
use  old  doors  and  window  screening  for 
the  coops,  and  only  let  them  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  mother 
hen  confined,  until  they  are  two  weeks 
old.  I  feed  them  the  same  that  I  do  lit¬ 
tle  chicks,  starting  them  on  pin-head 
oatmeal,  and  gradually  changing  to 
commercial  chick  feed  or  any  crack 
grain  mixture.  In  cold  weather  I  allow 
the  guineas  to  roost  inside  the  chicken 
house,  but  on  the  first  warm  days  they 
usually  begin  staying  outside  of  their 
own  accord. 

Each  hen  will  lay  about  100  eggs  a 
season,  beginning  in  May.  These  eggs 
are  just  as  good  as  hens’  eggs  for  house¬ 
hold  purposes.  The  guinea  is  more 
cheaply  fed  than  the  hen,  and  the  young 
birds  find  a  ready  market,  especially  in 
a  large  city.  I  sell  direct  to  an  Atlantic 
City  notel  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.35 
to  $2  a  pair.  I  advise  any  one  to  write 
to  the  steward  of  any  well  known  hotel 
in  the  nearest  city  rather  than  try  to 
seu  to  a  local  dealer.  All  my  surplus 
eggs  are  sold  to  the  baker  at  a  good 
price.  I  also  have  regular  customers 
for  hatching  eggs  each  season.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 
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PRICES 

4  02.  bottle  .  .  40c 
12  02.  bottle..  75c 
32  02.  bottle .  1.50 

64  02 . 2.50 

128  02 . 4.50 


GERMOZONE 

Liquid/  Triple-action  Medicine  works 
In  Drink — in  Crop — in  Intestines 

Your  chicks  need  reasonable  protection  against 
germs  and  bacteria  picked  up  direct  from  the 
ground  or  litter,  besides  those  spread  through 
the  drinking  water.  Do  as  millions  of  poultry 
raisers  have  done  for  49  years  — give  them  the 
benefits  of  Germozone. 

Germozone,  the  liquid,  triple-action  poultry 
medicine  helps  your  chicks  in  3  IMPORTANT 
WAYS!  1st.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  THE 
DRINK/  Its  effective  antiseptic  action  destroys 
many  germs  and  bacteria  there.  2nd.  GERMO¬ 
ZONE  ACTS  IN  THE  CROP!  Ordinary  drinking 
water  tablets  may  purify  the  water  itself,  but 
many  germs  are  picked  up  from  ground  or  litter 
—  these  germs  go  right  into  the  crop!  AXfiien 
active  Germozone  water  is  drunk  and  goes  into 
the  bird’s  crop,  this  medicine  acts  against  many 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  there, 
3rd.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  INTESTINES! 
Even  after  Germozone  has  used  up  its  germ-kill¬ 
ing  power  in  the  drink  and  in  the  crop,  it  is  Still  a 
medicine  and  has  an  astringent,  soothing  action 
back  in  the  intestines. 

Germozone  mixes  easily,  instantly,  unifomaly 
throughout  drinking  water.  No  waiting  around 
for  tablets  to  dissolve!  Give  your  chicks  Germo¬ 
zone— for  49  years  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  At 
all  Lee  Dealers  (drug,feed,seed  store  or  hatchery). 


Geo.  H.  Lee  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Remedies 
OMAHA  8,  NEBRASKA 


Babcock  breeding  has  developed  Leghorns 
that  lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big,  uniform  ' 
eggs,  both  points  that  add  to  your  profits. 
As  one  proof  we  offer  our 

1944  OFFICIAL  CONTEST  RECORDS 
At  Western  New  York:  High  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Hen  all  U.  S.  contests,  342  eggs; 
371.85  points.  Fourth  High  Pen  all  breeds 
3546  eggs;  3808.35  points.  Georgia:  First 
and  Second  High  Pens  all  breeds.  Storrs: 
First  and  Second  High  Leghorn  pens,  3487 
eggs;  3580.50  points,  and  3474  eggs;  3539.25 
points. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1945  CATALOG 
It  proves  that  every  Leghorn  chick  we 
sell  is  directly  related  to  the  contest  birds 
mentioned  above.  Write  for  it  now.  See 
why  Babcock  customers  profit  with  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns. 


A  FEW  CHICKS  AVAILABLE  IN  MAY 
Babcock  chicks  sell  fast.  That’s  why 
we’re  sold  out  except  for  a  few  dates  in 
May.  Send  your  order  now  with  2c  per 
chick  to  book  it.  We  will  immediately 
advise  shipping  date  or  return  money. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  eee  n.o.p.  snteo 


THE  KIND  YOU  NEED  FOR 
YOUR  EARLY  BROOD,  Because 

They’re  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Tested.  Royal 
matings,  200-335  egg  R.  O. 

P.  sired.  Leading  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  Hatching 
now.  Booking  1945  orders, 

Sexed  Chicks.  Crossbreds. 

Reasonable  farmer  prices. 

Write  today: 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


TO  LIMAN ’S  p.'!!S'o'uSh  ROCKS 
MAY  CHICKS  $12.'per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Aggliit.  TOLMAN'S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Pric& 

JOSEPHTOLMAN 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


•^ULSH  FARMf  CHKKJH 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Bleed  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  OP  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’Is 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  lOO  100 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Wh.  &  HI.  I/eghorns  G’e  A  Mat’s  15.00  25.00  5.00 

Barrtd  WTiite  and  Buff  Rocks. ...  15.00  20t00  15.00 

New  Hampsh's  &  Rock-Red  Cross  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Spec.  Reds  &  B.  Rocks,  Grade  A.  18.00  25.00  18.00 

W.  Wyand.  Bed-Rock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

lYhite  and  Black  Giants .  18.00  22.00  22.00 

Seilng  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Pert  Trevorton,  Pa. 


IVERSIDE  CHICKS 


NEW  I  HAMPSHIRES 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  have  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  mean  poultry  profits.  20  years 
breeding.  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
and  approved  breeders. 

Baby  Chicks  sold  out  ’til  May — place  orders  for 
later  delivery.  Started  chicks  and  Ready-to-Lay 
Pullets  now  being  booked.  Order  yours  early. 

Big  Catalog  Free.  Write, 


RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner, 

BOX  10,  SALEM,  N.  H. 


MAPES#u|(p|rc 

Bred  under  a  long-time 
program,  from  X.  Y.- 

t.  b,  Pullorum  Passed  breeders.  Customers  report 
large  almost  from  the  start — with  flock  averages 
of  over  200  eggs  each.  Excellent  livability,  growth  and 
x^^'^^^^Pshires,  Barred  Rocks,  l»eghonis, 
Red-I^k  Crossbreds.  Hatches  year  round.  Selling 
fast — Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  BOX  R,  MIDOLETaWN,  N.Y^ 


BmGffRmR's  mm 


n,  .  ..  rnsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  lOO  100  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  C's  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  $10—100.  P.  P.  Prepaid.  Free  Catalog. 
Baumgardner’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Shadel’s  Leghorn  Chicks 

Large  English  Type.  Postpaid.  100%  Live.  Del.Gtd. 
Mated  with  males  from  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  hens  lOO  100  lOO 

AAA  White  Leghorns _ $11.00  $22.00  $3.00 

AA  White  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  3.00 

SEND  rs  YOHR  ORDER  TODAY. 

Pullets  Gtd.  95%.  Catalog  of  Farm  and  Stock  Free. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  or  B.  I.  Reds  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97.  McAliste^viII^  Pa. 


a.  W.  ULSH'S  CHIX 


Large  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan.,  1511.  Rocks,  Cross 
Breeds,  B.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 
A.  W.  ULSH'S  HATCHERY.  BoxR, Beaver  Springs.Pa. 


•  STARTED  PULLETS  • 

Six  and  eight  weeks  old.  Big  type  White 
Leghorns  and  Minorca-Leghom  Cross.  De¬ 
livery  first  part  of  May. 
WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ^ELAND,  Mich. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Healthiest  breed.  No  cannibalism.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey 


Sex-Link  Cross  chicks  our  specialty.  Order  your  re¬ 
quirements  now.  Vermont  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Price  list.  Elmshade  Poultry  Farm,  Whiting,  Vermont 


Pnllale  Large  type  English  Leghorns  4  weeks 
OlallcO  rUllClS  old  35c.  Blood  Tested.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria.  Ohio 


CHICKEN  PICKING  MACHINES  solve  your  labor 
problem.  Any  farm  large  or  small  can  use  picker.  Free 
folder.  ANSELM  C.  FRANKEL.  Greenfield,  Mass. 
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Simple  ^♦*f*  ** 
Chick 
Success 


1  BUY  GOOD  CHICKS.  It  pays  to  buy 
high-quality  chicks,  bred  to  live  and 

grow  into  profitable  market  birds  or 
eavy  layers.  Inferior  chicks  are  ex-- 
pensive  at  any  price.  Buy  chicks  from 
a  dependable  source. 


CONFINE  CHICKS  TO  HOVER.  When 
chicks  arrive  place  them  under  brooder 
and  give  feed  and  water.  Use  a  guard 
of  heavy,  rigid  tar  paper  or  wire  net¬ 
ting  to  keep  chicks  near  stove  and 
from  huddling  in  corners. 


START 
2  CHICKS 
PER  SQ.  FOOT 


6  WEEKS 
ONE  PULLET 
PER  SQ.FOOT 


GIVE  CHICKS  KOOM.  Don’t  overcrowd. 
Provide  1  square  foot  of  floor  space  for 
every  2  chicks.  A 10  x  14  brooder  house 
is  adequate  for  240  chicks  at  start. ' 
After  6  weeks,  take  out  cockerels  and 
leave  the  pullets.  • 


PROVIDE  HOPPERS:  AND  FOUN. 
TAINS.  For  each  60  chicks  use  one 
chick  feed  hopper  2-feet  long  and  a 
1-gallop  water  fountain.  At  3  weeks, 
feeding  and  drinkinjg  space  should  be' 
doubled. 


It 
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aJie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Profit  in  Constant  Culling' 

■  Poultrymen  and  farmers  with  laying 
flocks  will  find  it  pays  to  practice  cull¬ 
ing  every  day  in  the  year.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  unprofitable  fowls  from 
flocks  must  go  on  from  time  to  time,  as 
daily  observation  reveals  this  need. 
Otherwise,  profits  will  be  jeopardized 
by  feeding  a  lot  of  lazy,  unprofitable 
layers.  Like  the  jobs  of  gathering  eggs 
and  keeping  feeds  and  water  before  the 
birds,  close  watch  of  the  layers  with 
the  view  of  culling  should  be  made  an 
important  part  of  the  daily  routine. 

Some  of  the  layers  may  be  in  good 
condition  but  may  not  be  laying  enough 
eggs  to  be  profitable.  Others  may  be 
laying  well  but  may  be  producing  eggs 
that  are  undersized,  off  color  or  of  poor 
quality.  And  still  others  may  show  by 
their  appearance  that  they  are  not  lay¬ 
ing,  or  that  they  are  laying  only  very 
irregularly.  Careful,  everyday  scrutiny 
of  the  layers  will  reveal  these  unprofit¬ 
able  fowls,  and  they  may  then  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  given  special  care  or  sold, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

Most  laying  flocks  are  made  up  largely 
of  pullets  when  they  are  housed  in  the 
Fall.  The  general  practice  is  to  cull  at 
the  time  of  housing,  which  gives  the 
poultryman  a  flock  that  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  start  laying.  But  there'  are 
nearly  always  a  number  of  layers 
among  the  pullets  that  cannot  “take  it,” 
layers  that  fail  under  the  strain  of  high 
egg  production.  These  will  show  up 
from  time  to  time  as  scrawny,  rough- 
feathered,  listless-eyed  birds,  or  they 
may  appear  to  be  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  but  fail  to  maintain  a  satisfactory 
laying  record. 

It  is  wise  to  watch  closely  any  fowls 
that  retain  any  appreciable  amount  of 
pigment  color  in  their  beaks  and  shanks, 
above  that  of  the  average  of  the  flock, 
for  this  is  an  indication  that  these  birds 
may  be  loafing  on  the  laying  job.  Too, 
those  birds  that  have  become  thin 
should  be  examined  closely,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  show  listless  eyes  and 
shrunken,  pale  combs.  It  is  sometimes 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  poor  laying,  thin  bird  and 
the  bird  that  has  become  thin  because 
of  low  vigor  induced  by  heavy  laying; 
but  if  beak,  shanks,  comb,  feathers  and 
eyes  are  carefully  examined,  these  will 
usually  serve  to  place  the  bird  where 
it  belongs,  either  as  a  cull  or  as  a  prof¬ 
itable  producer.  And  of  course,  when 
a  bird  shows  by  its  appearance  that  it 
is  in  poor  condition,  then  it  should  be 
promptly  removed  and  either  given 
separate  treatment  or  utterly  ousted 
from  the  flock. 

Not  infrequently  a  good  layer  goes 
bad  after  a  time  as  the  result  of  a 
change  in  her  physical  condition 
brought  about  by  heavy  laying.  The 
best  way  to  distinguish  these  casual¬ 
ties  is  by  their  general  appearance. 
Usually  they  will  show  loss  of  weight, 
listless  eyes,  shrunken  combs,  rough 
plumage,  sluggish  movements  and  a 
poor  appetite.  When  segregated  '>end 
treated  by  giving  special  feeds  and  good 
care,  the  birds  can  be  frequently  res¬ 
tored  to  normal  vigor.  Some  of  them, 
however,  can  never  be  brought  back 
into  normal  egg  production,  and  are 
henceforth  worthless  as  layers,  w.  s.  c. 
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ENCOURAGE  EARLY  EATING.  Place 
Wayne  Chick  Starter  on  paper  plates 
or  low  containers  near  brooder  stove 
the  first  day,  and  give  chicks  plenty 
of  fresh  drinking  water.  Start  using 
regular  chick  hoppers  second  day. 


LET  CHICKS  OUTSIDE.  After  2  weeks 
chicks  should  be  let  outdoors  in  good 
weather.  The  ground  should  be  clean, 
free  from  parasites  and  covered  with 
grass.  Use  small  pen  to  keep  chicks 
close  to  bouse. 


FEED  2  POUNDS  OF  WAYNE.  Feed< 
Wayne  Chick  Starter  until  you  have 
used  2  pounds  per  chick.  Your  chicks  i 
will  be  5  or  6  weeks  old,  then  change 
to  Wayne  Growing  Mash  and  inter¬ 
mediate  scratch  grains  or  cracked  corn. 


WAYNE 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  servi*ce'ofrces!^f 


5  •  CHICAGO 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND 


BURNS’  DAY  OLD  BED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Bed  sires;  4000 
breeders  puilorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  reauest.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Puilorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD.  MASS. 


HimOST  RERDV-TO-inV 


M  HimOST  REI 

^njTTT 

STAnTSDH 


WEEKS 

OLD 


WEEKS 

OLD 


I  BARRED 

^  ROCKS 

R.I._REDS 
J  NEW_HAMPS 

I  RED  ROCK 
SEX  LINK 
^  CROSS 

WEEKS  OLD 
RANGE  SIZE 


'vBeautifully  started,  handsome  pullets  magnificently  developed  for  their 
‘  ages.  Surging  with  vitality  and  health.  Floor  brooded,  by  experts, 
soundly  developed  tor  high  production  and  long  laying  Jite.  Many 
customers  report  nearly  100%  livability  thru  laying  year  and  up  to 
80%  production.  All  from  Pullorum-Free  breeders.  100%  live  arrival 
[  guaranteed  to  your  express  address.  Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire, 
R.  I.  Red  and  heavy  Crossbreed  Chicks  that  feather  like  Leghorns, 
begin  laying  in  4'/2  to  S'/g  months,  produce  several  times  their  own 
’^weight  in  eggs  and  give  you  heavy  prime  market  fowl. 

Write  tor  Free  Catalog  that  tells  how  you  save  weeks 
and  months  of  time  and  get  quicker  and  bigger  profilsi 

CONNECTICUT  VAUETFARM.  716  D  Burnside  Ave.,  E.  Hartford  8.  Cm 


Fish  Scraps  for  Feed 

The  main  cause  of  cannibalism  in 
poultry  is  a  lack  of  meat  or  bone  scraps, 
especially  in  young  ducks.  Ducks  will 
pick  each  others’  pin  feathers  even  at 
night  until  they  are  weakened  and  die. 
Since  meat  scraps  are  unobtainable, 
there  is  a  fine  substitute  in  fish  scraps. 
Here  is  a  plan  to  save  10  per  cent  in  the 
feed  bill  and  increase  egg  production 
10  per  cent.  My  space  is  limited.  I 
raise  two  or  three  dozen,  fatten  them, 
dress  and  keep  in  frozen  food  locker, 
keep  a  few  pullets  over  Winter  for  lay¬ 
ing.  The  first  pullet  laid  before  fully 
six  months  old. 

Any  fish  store  is  glad  to  give  away 
the  fish  scraps.  But  fish  scraps  must  be 
parboiled  in  water  to  which  is  added 
charcoal,  one  peck  charcoal  to  20  or  30 
gallons  of  water.  Boil  the  fish  in  a  wide 
mesh  bag,  the  kind  onions  and  cabbage 
are  shipped  in  to  market  in  the  Winter. 
When  boiled,  hang  up  bag  to  drain, 
cool,  and  grind  scraps  in  a  meat  grinder. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  fish  will  not 
leave  a  trace  of  odor  or  flavor  in  eggs  or 
meat.  Do  not  let  any  one  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary.  Save  the  liquid 
from  the  boiled  fish  with  the  charcoal 
and  use  it  for  hog  feed.  Hogs  need  char¬ 
coal  as  much  as  poultry.  You  have 
never  eaten  a  finer  piece  of  pork  when 
fattened  that  way.  For  grinding  fish 
scraps  I  use  an  old  style  meat  grinder, 
the  kind  that  has  several  disks. 

I  feed  mash  to  chicks  when  a  week 
old.  I  use  one-fourth  fish  scraps,  one- 
fourth  ground  green  vegetables  and 
one-half  grain  mash.  The  m.ash  on  the 
market  today  is  not  much  good.  I  have 
tried  different  kinds. 

A  cheap  and  effective  chicken  lice 
killer  is  made  of  kerosine.  To  each  quart 
add  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  crude 
carbolic  acid.  Empty  the  poultry  house 
of  chickens,  start  spraying  in  the  far 
end  of  the  house,  then  work  toward  the 
door.  This  will  fill  the  house  with  vapor 
which  is  irritating  to  nose  and  throat. 
Keep  the  door  closed  a  while  for  the 
vapor  to  work  into  crevices,  a.  h.  d. 


WARREN  REDS  STILL  LEAD  IN 
CONTESTS  OF  1944-1945 

Extracts  from  the  available  Fourth  Month 
Official  Reports: 

HUNTERDON,  N.  J. — Highest  Pen,  all  breeds, 
and  2  Highest  Hens,  all  breeds. 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. — First  Pen,  all  breeds,  by  91 
points;  2nd  Bed  Hen. 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y.— 2nd  Bed  Pen. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK— High  Bed  Pen  (Dec. 

«  Beport). 

30.000  WARREN  RED  CHICKS 
For  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Tliat  is  the  Bay  State’s  14th  Consecutive  Annual 
Award  of  Contract,  JIaterially  increasing  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Chicks  for  Farms,  Institutions  and  Public 
Works. 

R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  CROSS 

Mass.-U.S.  Puilorum  Clean  Sixteen  Years 
Without  a  Reactor 

Sexing — 95“'o  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


BkRRW 


sixto 


pUll^ 


Read  Records  of  71  Farm  Flocks 

New  folder  on  Barred  Hallcross  Sexed  Pullets 
shows  97  per  cent  satisfaction  among  71  flock 
owners!  Gives  details.  Send  for  free  copy. 
Pure-bred  Barred  Bock  males  on  Pure-I)red 
Bhode  Island  Bed  females  produce  these  early, 
prolific  layers. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  Inc. 

Box  60.  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


VI/aysMe  Farm* 

R.  I.  REDS 

This  is  our  19th  yea*  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  B.  I.  Beds.  4,000 
blood  tested  breeding  birds  all  on  our  own 
farm.  Our  birds  have  given  a  high  rate  of 
production  and  entire  satisfaction  to  a  host  of 
customers  throughout  the  East  and  South.  They 
have  also  made  very  excellent  records  in  Official 
Egg  Laying  contests  with  Individual  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  This  is 
the  kind  of  stock  yon  must  have  in  these 
uncertain  times. 

STRAIGHT  RUN  CHICKS,  SEXED  PULLETS 
and  SEXED  COCKERELS  AVAILABLE 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  Ust  on  Request 
WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


MAY  CHICKS  ARE  PROFITABLE  LAYERS 
They  Live  Better — Lay  Better — Lay  more  Eggs 
when  prices  are  high. 

Reds  sold  until  May  14 
Sex  Link  Females  until  May  14 
RED  MALE  BROILER  CHICKS  for  immediate 
delivery.  Write  for  prices. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Chn%\K'%"NtW  HAMPSHmS 


nS'/git$P|ZZERINKTUM 


{.Trade-Name  Eeg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 

CHRISTIE'S 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
and  Chris-Cross  Rock-Hamps,  I00“i> 
p  Vim,  Vigor  and  Vitality,  lOO'’.  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Market  Quality.  I00‘’o  N.H.- 
„  .  U.  S.  Approved  Puilorum  Clean. 

SPIZZERI N  KTU  M  is  the  Mother-Lode  of  production 
quality  on  thousands  of  profitable  poultry  farms  in 
America  and  abroad,  and  its  integrity  is  maintained 
by  vigilance  and  watchful  care. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx  60,  Kingston.N.H. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
STARTED  PULLETS,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
All  stock  bred  for  fast,  even  growth  and 
maximum  egg  production. 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad-breasted  Bronze  Variety  during 
Spring  and  Summer. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
SOLD  OUT  UNTIL  MAY. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Bod, 
Bed-F  'k  and  Corniah-Bed  crosses;  Straight  Bun.  $12. 
100  I’ullet  Chicks,  $18.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 
M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  29 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


NTW  UAMPQHIRI7Q  Family-bred  for  livability, 
lit"  rinlUronilXCiiJ  egg  and  broiler  production. 
Puilorum  Clean.  Alson  Van  Wagner,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 
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Make  More 


WITH 


PINE  TOP 

R.O.P- 

Bred  Chicks 


PUT  PINE  TOP’S 
“BASIC  5“  PROGRAM 
TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 

Better  livability,  high  egg  production,  high 
hotchobility,  rapid  growth  and  feathering, 
prime  meat  quality — all  the  profit  factors 
you  need  for  lowered  procluction  costs, 
higher  poultry  income  are  the  result  of 
Pine  Top's  great  R.  O.  P.  and  Progeny  Test 
breeding  program.  Find 
'out  how  you  can  secure 
'penuine  R.  O.  P.  breed- 
ling  in  five  popular  U. 

S.  Approved  breeds  of 
Inew  low  prices. 

WRITE  TODAY 
—for  valuable  book  of 
breeding  facts.  Sent 
Iree  without  obligatian.'  > 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOXE-5,  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
“New  tnaland's  Great  R.  O.  P.  farm" 


LEMENTS 
HICKS  Siy 


ITQ 

I  I  9  FARMS 

"nami-B>ied  ti>  _  i 
ScoAd  dw  Q<M  J 


FOR 
YOUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Re  d  s, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25/  V\^interport,  Maine 


FEATURES 

LIVABILITY 

GROWTH 

PRODUCTION 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


REDS 

CROSSES  & 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


tVTlITB  FOB  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  telling  all  about  Mayo's 
production  -  bred  stock.  Famous 
throughout  the  United  States  for 
livability,  fast  growth  and  even 
feathering.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
day-old  chick  customers  prove  that 
Mayo's  stock  Is  built  for  profits.  Mass.  (U.  S.)  Ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  Clean. 

JAMES  D.  N.  MAYO,  Box  R,  BOXBORO,  MASS. 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS  $3.00  PER  100 
Our  30th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS, 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA, 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

N.  Y.  U.  $.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 


ICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  available — reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds,  also 
crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000  various  ages,  day  old 
and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production,  full 
of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future  profits  for  you. 
BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 


New  Hampshires 
White  Leghorns 
R.  1.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Crosses 
White  Rocks 


Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Ovnier 

PHONE  I309-JI  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


^OUGLASTON' 

Hi 

R.I.REDSaCR0SSESJ 

R.  I.  REDS 

Our  hen  was  highest,  all 
breeds,  all  1943-44  Con¬ 
tests  —  342  Eggs.  376.05 
Pts.  Our  rigid  breeding 
means  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  you — larger  bod’’ 
and  egg  size.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 


FREE  CATALOG 

DiSiiii 

MANOR  FARM 

Rd.  3.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazingly  healthy  chicks 
that  are  proven  producers 
of  meat  and  eggs.  A  cross 
of  our  famous  K.  I.  Beds 
and  the  best  of  Barred 
Rock  males.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum  —  Straight- 
run  or  Seied. 


Bramble  Poultry  Farm 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 

Maryland-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Passed  Baby  Chix 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  Per  100 

Grade  AA  . $15.00 

Grade  A  .  12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . . .  13.00 
New  Hampshires  .  13.00 


Write  for  prices  on  Sexed  Chicks 
and  Catalogue  for  full  information. 


KAUDER'S 


s 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

For  Production  —  Highest  average  points 
per  bird  last  seven  years  among  all  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders  with  over  500  birds  en¬ 
tered  in  contests. 

For  Egg  Size — Largest  egg  size  last  three 
years  among  breeders  entering  over  300 
birds  in  contests. 

For  Livability — ^Highest  livability  last  3 
years  among  breeders  with  over  300 
birds  in  contests;  highest  last  7  years 
all  breeds  for  over  700  birds  entered. 

For  Longevity,  too— First  complete  pen  of 
five-year  hens  ever  entered  at  Vineland 
Hen  Test.  Send  for  52-page  catalog. 

, _ w _ D.w  fAA  U.u*  M  V 


i 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  -  ST.  BUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  lOO 

Ijirge  Eng.  S.  C.  Wi.  Leghorns. $1 1 .00  $20.00  $  4.00 
U.S.  R.O.P.  S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  6.00 

Bar.  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Bock  Bed  Cross  &  R.  I.  Beds..  13.00  17.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mix .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar,  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^^BARRONCH^ 


■■■■aiiens  mated  with  males  from  K.  U.  P.  hens. 
1a)w  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls  $3-100 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS— Bought  by  more 
people  every  year,  because  tliey  are  rich  in  Hanson, 
Ghostley,  Kauder  and  Barron  breeding;  3210  wing- 
banded  cockerels  purchased  from  R.  O.  P.  and  R.  O.  P. 
candidate  matings  in  1944  head  our  Master  Bred 
“AAAA"  Mating  for  1945.  4  years  Eamesway  service. 
98%  to  100%  pullet  guarantee.  Triple  Inspected 
chicks.  Also  White,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers 
and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  big  32 -page  catalog. 
LBRimcn  Leohorn  Farni»  Box  II04-K,  Holland*  Mien* 


HELM'S  fw/iire  CHICKS 


I  Raise  Helm’s  “AAA”  Chicks,  200-339-egg  R.O.P. 

sired.  Leading  breeds.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled. 
4  World  egg  records.  Can  supply  special  broiler 
chicks  weekly.  Customer  report  exceptional  livabil¬ 
ity,  growth.  Reasonable  farmer  chick  prices.  Free 
CaL^lllinoi^4atcher^^JBox_l24J1etrojons^^Mli^ 


Holser’s  Leghorns  &  N.  Hampshires 

Benefit  by  long  experience  and  exactness  of  a  modern 
progeny  test  program.  Leaders  in  laying  contests. 
Chicks,  flock  iniprovement  grades,  and  breeding  cock¬ 
erels.  Catalog.  Holser’s  Valley  Farm,  R4G,  Troy,  N.Y. 


SHELLENGERGER’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Sired  Single  Comb  White  l,eghom  Chicks 
for  Jan.,  Feb.,  March  and  April  delivery.  Straight 
Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Free  Catalog  and 
Prices  will  be  sent  on  request.  Send  card  today. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34,  Richfield,  Pennsylvania 


FARMS  Chides 


— 

in  '45— with  breed-  ^  xrofJl 

ing  that  cuts  your  e  W  B  D  V 

costs  of  egg  and  meat  B  V  K  K  I 

production  —  better  re-  ^ 

turns  from  your  feed  RAG  Af 

and  labor.  Each  year 

we  Improve  the  efficl-  E  B  E  n 

ency  of  our  breeding  ^ 

stock  with  pedigree  "Y 

males  from  R.  O.  P.  ^  ^  ^  ^  _  x 

breeding  birds.  Tliis  year's  chicks  reflect  our  16  years  of 
steady  breeding  improvement.  Every  breeding  bird  Indi¬ 
vidually  selected,  legbanded  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Penna.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  IN  OUR 
''MASTER-MATED''  MATINGS 

During  the  past  two  years  our  purchases  of  pedigreed 
males  from  R.O.P.  dams — also  hatching  eggs  from  R.O.P. 
breeders  for  improving  the  value  of  Pennsylvania  Fanns 
Master-Mated"  chicks  amounted  to  $16,185.55.  The 
breeder’s  detailed  record  of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on 
hie  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Brief 
specifications  are  given  here — complete  details  in  our 
catalog. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  338  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  . 200  to  302  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 201  to  317  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 202  to  303  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  294  egg  background 


LOW  PRICE  POLICY 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  |5%  Volume*’ 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-Rocks  (sex- 
...  •  j-  linked  egg  cross),  Rock-Hamps 

In  spite  of  an  expensive  breeding  program  (barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 

and  rising  costs  of  doing  business,  Pennsyl-  „  _  Leghorns  (white  egg 

vania  Farms  is  still  maintaining  its  low  cross), 

price  policy,  made  possible  by  large  volume,  _  t  r  » 

increased  demand — more  and  more  chicks  3b!HiITiT!||Ji!^P^ ^ J  f  ^  glf.g 

going  to  old  customers.  J  Supervised 

____  — »  — 'y  iHatchery  in 

FREE  CATALOG  y  Pennsylvania 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for 
your  copy.  Contains  facts 
on  kind  of  breeding  that 
gets  more  eggs  and  meat 
from  every  bag  of  feed — 
and  cuts  your  costs. 

Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

Danger  of  Disease 

Among;  Baby  Chicks 
Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
^own  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


TURKEYS 

Due  to  the  early  laying  start  and 
excellent  good  fertility,  we  will 
have  a  surplus  of  about  6,000 
Poults  for  April  and  May. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASS. 


,A.  T  T  E  3^  T  I  O  3Xr 

TURKEY  RAISERS 

February  and  March  Poults  available 
Raise  Early  Poults  this  year  and  cash  in 
on  the  fall  market.  Write  or  wire. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poulti 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
^ur  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland.  Mich. 

T-mrls-oy  DRoTiltiS 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  im.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed 
Highest  duality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  IN(: 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 

TiJLX-l3Loy  i*oi;iltjs 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasts,  White  Hollands— Bourbon 
Reds,  Available  NOW!  For  immediate  or  future  delivery 
Get  your  free  copy  of  our  big  24  page  Turkey  Growers 
Guide  and  Handbook.  Write  Today' 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zealand,  Michigan 

Hamilton  &  Lyons  Pure  Broad  Breasted 

o-.,  tipen  dates  for  April,  May  and  June. 
Ridgewood  Farms  Turkey  Hatchery,  Paramus,  N.  J. 

BB  Bronze  &  W.  Holland,  Extra  Large,  Turkey 

Poults  for  sale  each  week.  Order  earlv  ^ 

william  krout  s  sons,  chalfont.  penna. 

breasted  eggs.  March.  April, 
May.  10.000  Breeders.  Our  own  Flocks  ((jataloel 

GRISMORE  turkey  FARMS.  CORYDON;  IOWA 

BRONZE,  Bourbon  Red  Royal  Palm  Breeders  for  sale 

ELSIE  HALLOCK,  WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  CONN*. 


Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  BTilte  Holland  Turkey  Poults 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna! 

Geese  Ganders  and  Muscovy  Ducks  for  sale  Orders 

for  goose  and  duck  hatching  Eggs  accepted.  Supply  lim- 
ited.  B.  JANDAK,  Box  8,  VALLEY  STREAM,  N.  Y. 

Ducklings:  White  Runners.  Mammoth  Pekins.  Turkey 
Poults.  Cir.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  R|,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS.  New  York 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS — Low  price.  LIPORY'S  DUric 
HATCHERY.  Route  5,  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J^ 

B  E  S  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 

*  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  P*. 
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Pigment  Changes  in  Poultry 

Leg  color  or  pigment  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  all  production  breeders. 
There  are,  of  course,  several  colors  or 
pigments  in  the  shanks  of  birds:  yel¬ 
low,  blue,  black,  green  or  willow,  red, 
and  the  familiar  pink  or  faded  yellow. 

Under  conditions  where  we  have 
reared  our  birds  on  a  ration  containing 
plenty  of  yellow  corn,  and  possibly  sup¬ 
plemented  by  good  grass  range,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  house  pullets  and  cockerels  that 
have  rich  yellow  shanks.  In  the  case 
of  the  male,  if  all  goes  well,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  yellow  shank  unless 
ravaged  by  disease  so  that  he  gets  out 
of  condition.  Then  the  shank  will  pale 
out.  The  fading  of  the  yellow  color  or 
pigment  from  the  skin  and  shanks  of 
hens  is  due  to  a  deflection  of  Xantho- 
phyll  to  the  ovaries,  and  reduction  in 
the  amount  to  the  skin.  The  net  result 
is  a  gradual  fading  of  the  color  of  the 
skin  and  shanks. 

From  a  practical  study  of  pigment 
or  color  of  the  eye  ring,  ear  lobe,  beak, 
shank  and  the  skin,  several  reasons  can 
be  suggested  for  a  variety  of  results. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  factor  of  the 
amount  of  these  yellow  pigments  in  the 
ration  fed,  especially  corn  and  alfalfa. 
Secondly,  the  bird  herself. 

Physical  fitness  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  amount  of  yellow  color  carried 
by  the  hens.  We  can  associate  high 
pigmentation  of  skin  and  shanks  at 
housing  time  with  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion.  Low  vitality,  parasitic  infestation, 
or  other  diseases  may  easily  result  in 
pale  shanks  and  skin,  which  may  have 
no  relation  to  rate  and  persistency  of 
production.  Individual  birds  differ  in 
respect  to  their  ability  to  divert  the  yel¬ 
low  pigment  from  food  to  eggs,  rather 
than  to  their  skin  or  shanks.  Breeds 
differ  also  in  this  respect. 

Yellow  color  bleaches  out  from  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  body  as  follows: 
Around  vent,  around  eyelid  (eye  ring), 
ear  lobe,  beak  from  base  to  tip,  bottom 
of  feet,  front  of  shanks,  rear  of  shanks, 
and  hocks  and  tops  of  toes.  After  a  bird 
has  quit  laying  and  starts  to  regain  color 
it  returns  in  the  same  order  in  which  it 
faded  or  disappeared. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  bleach 
or  fade  this  yellow  color  depends  on  the 
birds,  the  ration  and  the  speed  of  lay¬ 
ing.  With  yellow  skinned  birds  these 
pigment  or  color  changes  can  be  used 
as  a  relative  guide  to  length  of  laying 
period  and  thus  directly  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  birds  within  a  group  handled  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions.  For  example,  it 
requires  only  a  short  period  of  good 
production  to  fade  the  pigment  around 
the  vent.  It  may  require  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  such  production  to  cause  all 
the  yellow  color  to  disappear  from 
the  beak.  To  take  all  of  the  yellow 
color  from  the  shanks  and  toes 
may  require  several  months  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  production.  Using  these 
rough  figures  as  a  basis,  we  can  readily 
sort  our  birds  for  persistency  of  laying 
by  using  this  color  checkup. 

Hence,  many  of  our  birds  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  yellow  corn  in  the  ration  may 
show  improvement  in  yellow  color  in  spite 
of  months  of  production.  Many  of  our 
best  birds  may  have  a  tendency  for  a 
pinkish  white  shank  and  skin  rather 
than  one  completely  without  color.  This 
indicates  good  condition  and  fine  past 
production.  t.  b.  c. 


Operating  an  Incubator 

How  should  I  operate  a  small  lamp- 
heated  incubator?  a.  g.  g. 

First,  clean  up  the  machine  inside 
and  out.  Clean  the  lamp  and  put  it  in 
working  order.  Level  up  the  machine 
and  you  are  ready  to  start.  Second, 
temperature.  These  small  incubators 
can  be  operated  at  a  temperature  of 
103  deg.  F.  at  the  top  level  of  the  eggs 
for  the  entire  three  weeks  for  chicks, 
or  you  can  use  102  deg.  the  first  week, 
102  y2  deg.  the  second  week  and  103  deg. 
the  third  week.  At  hatching  time  the 
temperature  will  run  up  to  104,  or  even 
105  deg.  If  you  don’t  have  a  good  hatch 
it  won’t  run  up  much  above  103  deg,  so 
don’t  be  alarmed  if  it  does  run  up  at 
hatching  time.  Third,  moisture.  This 
machine  does  not  have  a  moisture  pan 
(unless  some  one  before  you  added 
one).  Therefore,  it  should  be  operated 
in  a  cellar,  or  where  moisture  can  be 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  around  and  un¬ 
der  it  if  needed.  Eggs  should  dry  down 
about  12-13  per  cent  of  their  weight  in 
the  first  18  days  of  incubation.  Fourth, 
turning  eggs.  .  Starting  the  first  day,  the 
eggs  should  be  turned  two  or  three 
times  daily,  preferably  three  times. 
Take  out  the  egg  tray,  set  it  on  top  of 
the  machine  and  remove  10  to  15  eggs. 
This  will  permit  you  to  shuffle  the  eggs 
around  with  the  palms  of  your  hands. 
You  will  soon  find  that  you  can  do  this 
readily,  turning  the  eggs  as  you  shuf¬ 
fle  by  rolling  them  around,  then  replace 
the  eggs  removed.  Turn  the  egg  tray 
end  for  end.  Thus,  if  the  temperature 
in  the  machine  varies,  you  will  get  a 
good  average  for  all  eggs.  After  the 
eggs  are  turned,  see  that  they  are  all 
lying  about  level,  or  with  the  large 
end  slightly  higher.  Fifth,  testing  eggs; 
if  you  desire,  you  can  candle  the  eggs 
at  five  to  seven  days  and  remove  infer¬ 
tile  and  dead  germs.  This  will  make  it 
easier  to  turn  the  eggs  by  hand.  On  the 
eighteenth  day,  test  all  eggs  and  put  all 
the  live  embryos  back  in  the  machine. 
Close  the  machine  and  leave  it  alone 
until  the  hatch  is  completed. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  chicks  have  served  as  "guinea  pigs” 
at  Larro  Research  Farm! 


Why? 

Because  at  this  huge  experimental  laboratory  General  Mills 
seeks  facts  for  you.  Facts  that  tell  the  low-down  on  methods, 
conditions  and  practices  of  raising  good  chicks  from  their  first 
"peep”  right  through  their  entire  lives. 

Doesn't  it  seem  natural  then  that  General  Mills  should  reach 
certain  definite  conclusions  about  the  best  way  in  which  to 
bring  chicks  along  to  a  vigorous  pullethood  and  high  egg 
production? 

General  Mills  has  proved  that  the  first  12  weeks  are  most  vital 
in  the  future  of  a  good  chick.  And  that  the  method  of  feeding 
a  proper  mash  can  "make  o»*  break”  its  future. 

This  Larro  method  is  very  simple:  just  feed  Larro  Chick  Builder 
the  first  12  weeks  .  .  .  with  grains  hand-fed  as  directed. 

Larro  Chick  Builder  ...  a  truly  high  quality  product .  .  .  helps 
chicks  develop  their  inherited  qualities  of  body  size,  vigor,  rate 
of  maturity,  livability  and  production  capacity. 

Today/  or  at  your  very  first  opportunity,  see  your  Larro  dealer. 
Discuss  the  many  advantages  of  starting  right  ...  of  going 
straight  through  the  Larro  way.  Give  each  chick  the  12-week 
advantage. 

In  the  meantime/  get  our  FREE  booklet  on  Poultry  Manage¬ 
ment. 

GENERAL  MILLS 

Larro  Feeds 

DEPT.  3 

DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 


jarvQf 

Pronounced  to  rhyme  with  "arrow" 

'IRatm-fesied’ 

CHICK  BUILDER  j  eGG  MASH 

For  the  First  12  Weeks  I  For  the  Rest  of  Their  Lives 

Air  View  of  Larro  Research  Farm  ^ 


Depend  on  Chick  Builder 


Give  Them  This  12-Week  Advantage 


QUICK  FACTS 
about  IiO-BAX' 

1.  Kills  bacteria  almost 
Instantly.  2.  Dissolves 
quickly  in  hard  or  soft 
water  —  hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solu¬ 
tions  lor  rlnsluB  or  im¬ 
mersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  60%  avail¬ 
able  chlorine.  5.  Re¬ 
tains  its  full  strength. 
6.  Eeonomlcal  —  one 
bottle  (28-oz.  size) 
makes  1050  gals,  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  cost  of 
1/7  cent  per  gal.  or  less. 


eefk 

BACTERIA 
COUNTS 

Lo  -  Bax  is  a 
chlorine  bac¬ 
tericide  espe¬ 
cially  made 
for  dairymens 
It  is  "a  winner" 
wherever  milk  is 
produced  and 
handled.  See  Your 
Dealer  or  write  us 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  1 7,  N.  Y. 


GHIK-SAVER  ELECTRIC  BROOOE 

200  CHICKS 


I  World's  Biggest  Brooder  Val- 
I  ue!  Sets  up  in  IS  minutes.  Six 
24"  Feeders  FREE.  Send  $1.00 
and  pay  postman  balance  or 
write  today  for  folder. 


40"  1  40"  SIZE 
500  WATT  HEATER 
Thermostat  Control 


THE  NATIONAL  IDEAL  CO.'^he  summit  st..  Toledo, 


STEP-UP  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS 
WITH  A  PICKWICK  POULTRY  PICKER 
Try  a  Pickwick  Poultry  Picker  once  .  .  .  and 
you'll  never  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  processing 
chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Hundreds  In 
actual  use  by  owners  who  tell  us  that  Pickwick 
Pickers  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months  due  to 
savings  in  time  and  labor.  No  matter  how  many 
birds  you  process,  write  for  interesting  free  folder. 

THE  PICKWICK  COIVIPANY 
218  Third  Street,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


FORBREATX^ 
^IL  DEATH 


YOU  CAN’T  CURE  -.jPs 
YOU  CAN  PREVENt\I 

TRACHEITIS  FOWL  POX  > 

puiioRUM  ;.,v 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

N7UI  raAOIMARK 


VINfUN^POULTRY  UBORATORIES 
On  to— 2^4  ■  VinUoa 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  6  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


EGGS  WANTED 

lly  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St./  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  -  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  Tlie  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Hggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVKRS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

C  U  f  P  Tour  live  poultry  to  New  Tork’e  oldeet 
^  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruo- 
tlons.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Lona  Island  Cl^,  N.Y. 

WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer. 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Fancy  quality  egg  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
_ 348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

Fancy  Egg  Shippers  S„r‘.iffi'"„ur.E“8 

Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N,  Y, 


DUCK  AND  GOOSE  EGGS  WANTED 

Best  prices.  U.  S.  EGG  CO.,  34B  Greenwich  St..  N.Y.Q, 

SHIP  YOTTR  WHITE  AN1>  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAB  TO 

17  Jay  St, _ Bonded _ New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


BALED  HAY  FOR  SALE  f, "i'S: 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST.  New  York 
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WHITE  mCKS 

The  Ideal  Breed  for 

MEAT  QUALITY 
BEAUTY 
HIGH  EGG 
PRODUCTION 

Fcatherlancl  White  Bocks  are 
famous  for  their  quick  growth, 
remarkable  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease,  wonderful  meat  quality,  heavy  egg  production. 
They  make  plump  broilers.  Heavy,  meaty  roast¬ 
ers — easy  to  dress.  Egg  production  is  high — our 
own  flock  average  is  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 


7000  BREEDERS 


Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Order  some  Featherland  White  Bock  Chicks  today. 
Folder  Free.  Write. 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 

BOX  R  SUDBURY,  MASS. 


CHAMBmiM 

ROCHS 

Many  poultrymen  who  want  real 
egg  production  plus  superior  meat 
quality  are  turning  to  Chamber¬ 
lin  Barred  Bocks.  Proven  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  15 
years  breeding  developed  their 
six  points  of  superiority:  1,  High 
Livability:  2,  Quick  Growth;  3. 
Early  Jlaturity;  4,  Big  Eggs;  5, 
High  Production;  6,  Good  Meat. 

Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Order  Now — Booklet  Free. 
Chicks  available  straight-run  or  sexed.  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


PARIES' 


OLDEST 

STRAIN 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 


U.S. 
B.O.P. 
41  State 
Supervised 

Mere' 
ductlon 
best  meat  chicken.  Ego*i 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  4  prices. 


e'siilgh 
In  America’s 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

A  flne  strain  that’s  making  many  satisfied  customers. 
The  ideal  dual-purpose  bird — High  Egg  Production, 
Meat  Quality,  Attractive  Appearance.  For  quality  in 
Barred  Hocks  you  can  depend  on  Combs.  N.  H.-TJ.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

lOHIOHLS  OJNTXj 

lu.  S.  Certified,  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
■ror  some  time  to  come  we  will  have  onIy> 

Ibaby  chicks  to  offer.  Nedlar  New  Hamp- 
Jshire  chicks  have  a  background  of  prog- 
leny-test  breeding  with  highest 
■longtime  B.  O.  P.  average  pro- 
■duction  for  the  breed — records 

■  over  250  eggs  per  bird  for 
■flocks  of  500  to  800  B.  0.  P. 

■  candidates.  Catalog. 

,  E.  N.  LARRABEE 

|8ox  F,  Nedlar  Farm,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


mm 


OFQUHim-OISHOfiCM 

BLoomm 


•IOO"o  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95”i) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghoi 

T’.S.B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.66 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  12.00 

Bock-Bcd  Cross,  B.  I.  Beds _  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McAL ISTER V iLlE,  PA^ 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

lOO 

lOO 

100 

.$11.00 

$20.00 

$  2.00 

.  12.00 

22.00 

4.00 

.  12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

.  13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

.  11.00 

16.00 

9.00 

The  Chicks  With  the  High  I. 

.  Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  ft 
"quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  wlios 
continuous  trap-nestlng-progney-tcst  pri 
gram  provides  all  the  proflt-buildiiig  quali 
tics.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb 
Barred  Hocks,  "Bainbow”  Beds,  New  Hami 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS 


Stuck* s  Quality  Chicks 


100"(,  live  delivery.  loo  str.  100  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Legliorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3  00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA _  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

I’ostpald.  Cash  or  C.O.H.  All  Bret'ders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Jlon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FBEB  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


U.S.R.O.P.— U.S.  CERTIFICD— PULLORUM  CLEAN 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


High  hen  housed  flock  averages, 
high  livability,  good  size  and  color 
make  Mount  Fair  Beds  a  very 
lu'otitabio  buy  for  many  customers. 
WHITE  TODAY  for  full  facts  and 
inlets.  Get  set  for  1945  profits. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM, 
R.F.D.  Box  lOI-F,  Watertown,  Conn. 


"  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected 
Blood  Tested,  K.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  In  our  FHEE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■MBox  R  •  •  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


Tl 

licks  ■ 


Haise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  6EBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine^  lowA 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Cornish  Capons 

Would  like  to  have  your  opinion  ol 
Dark  Cornish  for  capons.  The  way 
they  are  built  we  believe  they  should 
be  good.  Please  give  the  average 
weight  of  Cornish  capons  at  8  to  10 
months.  If  you  don’t  think  they  are 
good,  give  your  choice  for  capons. 

New  Jersey.  j.  j. 

Dark  Cornish,  no  doubt,  will  make 
good  capons.  Their  chief  drawback  is 
that  they  are  not  high  producers,  and 
thus  it  is  hard  to  get  a  lot  of  chicks 
when  needed.  Also,  they  are  scary, 
slow  feathering  and  slow  maturing.  We 
have  been  working  with  these  birds 
for  a  number  of  years  and  have  found 
it  difficult  to  secure  sources  of  stock 
that  are  either  pullorum  passed  or  pul¬ 
lorum  clean.  We  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  in  producing  a  dark  Cornish-New 
Hampshire  cross  that  develop  well  and 
feather  much  better  than  the  dark  Cor¬ 
nish  parent,  and  they  also  make  a  fine 
breasted  capon  at-maturity.  Weight  of 
dark  Cornish  at  8  to  10  months  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  weight  of  the  parent 
stock.  Standard  weight  for  cockerels 
is  81/2  pounds,  which  should  be  attained 
at  the  age  mentioned,  but  not  unless 
from  birds  that  normally  mature  at  that 
weight.  Recently  good  results  have  also 
been  obtained  by  crossing  white  Cor¬ 
nish  on  both  New  Hampshires  and 
Rhode  Island  Red  females. 


Close  Breeding  of  Birds 

I  like  your  answers  to  The  Henyard. 
I  have  a  question  about  breeding.  I 
bought  some  eggs  and  hatched  them. 
Out  of  these  I  have  three  fine  roosters. 
They  are  all  good  stock.  These  birds 
all  came  from  the  same  rooster  but  from 
three  different  mothers.  How  can  I 
breed  them?  Can  I  use  my  roosters  to 
breed  with  their  sisters  and  half-sisters? 
Or  what?  w.  k. 

You  can  breed  your  roosters  on  your 
pullets  this  year,  but  they  will  of  course 
be  closely  related.  However,  if  you  can 
expand  the  number  of  birds  to  about  | 
200,  you  could  flock  mate  without  any 
decline  in  quality,  provided  you  select 
for  high  vigor.  If  you  are  going  to  use 
a  small  group  such  as  you  have  now 
and  continue  close  inbreeding,  you  will 
no  doubt  find  yourself  in  trouble  in  the 
next  generation  through  loss  in  vigor 
and  vitality;  also  fertility  and  hatchabil- 
ity.  If  you  were  to  pedigree  breed,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  set  up  several 
pens  of  birds  and  have  different  groups 
of  birds  to  cross  within  the  same  breed, 
so  as  to  avoid  close  inbreeding.  For  a 
year  or  two  you  will  be  all  right,  but 
then  it  would  be  better  to  bring  in  new 
males  of  the  same  strain  to  cross  on 
ypur  birds. 


B.  W.  D.  in  Chicks 


^emier 


w/ien 


Incubators  were  still  in  their  infancy 
when  the  idea  of  mash  feed  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  industry  by  The 
Park  86  Pollard  Co.  Better  food  value 
for  the  growing  chicks  developed 
with  the  incubator  and  brooder  stove. 


.  .  .  the  sitting  hen  was  the  only 
way  to  hatch  eggs — a  dozen  at  a 
time.  To  raise  75%  of  the  brood 
was  a  fair  average. 


Poultry  nutrition  has  improved 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Lower  mortality — protection 
from  nutritional  diseases — 
resistance  to  many  other  diseases 
now  result  from  rations  built 
under  research  and  laboratory 
control. 


DROP  A  CARD  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  COPY 


Extra  vitamins  and  enriched  food  value  in 
Park  86  Pollard  GROWING  FEED  lead  the 
way  for  better  results. 

Research  and  endless  testing  by  Park  8s 
Pollard  have  developed  a  Con  trolled  Feed¬ 
ing  System  which  puts  poultry  raising 
another  step  forward.  These  advanced  meth¬ 
ods  make  chick  raising  more  certain  and 
more  profitable. 

This  year,  joiu  the  Park  86  Pollard  fee^lers 
who  use  the  improved  “Normal  Growth 
System.”  Write  now  for  your  copy  of  “Rais¬ 
ing  Pullets  for  Egg  Production.” 


In  spite  of  every  effort  on  my  part, 
and  with  30  years’  experience'  in  raising 
chicks,  I  had  poor  results  this  past  year. 
Did  not  overcrowd  and  used  same  sys¬ 
tem  and  feeding  program  as  before,  that 
had  always  been  good.  Most  of  the 
chicks  died  between  one  and  two  weeks 
at  the  start,  and  then  many  more  were 
lost.  The  sick  ones  wobbled  and  could 
not  steady  themselves  to  eat.  Some  had 
watery  vents  that  were  puckered.  Could 
the  feed  cause  this?  What  was  the 
trouble?  e.  d.  r. 

.  .Pullorum  disease  could  readily  ac¬ 
count  for  your  losses,  in  which  case 
you  would  have  a  high  mortality  at 
about  7  to  10  days,  and  from  then  on  a 
continued  loss,  as  you  have  mentioned. 
It  would  be  wise,  if  possible,  to  pur¬ 
chase  chicks  from  either  the  pullorum 
clean  or  pullorum  passed  ratings,  as 
this  indicates  one  or  more  clean  tests 
of  the  breeding  stock.  I  doubt  if  your 
feed  had  any  effect  on  your  poor  re¬ 
sults.  The  symptoms  you  list  would  in¬ 
dicate  losses  as  due  to  pullorum  disease 
(B.  W.  D.) . 


Hatching  Large  Eggs 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice.  Is 
it  a  good  practice  to  use  large  eggs  28 
and  more  ounces  per  dozen  for  hatch¬ 
ing?  My  year-old  hens  lay  very  large 
eggs  after  they  have  finished  molting. 
Will  they  lay  normal  eggs  again? 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  f.  m. 

It  is  better  to  use  ■  eggs  for  hatching 
between  24  and  26  ounces  per  dozen. 
They  hatch  slightly  better.  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  using  28-30-ounce  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  we  will  eventually  be  unable  to 
pack  our  eggs  in  standard  egg  case  flats 
and  fillers.  Besides,  the  market  does 
not  pay  premiums  for  these  extra  large 
eggs.  Your  old  hens  will  start  laying 
a  smaller  egg,  but  will  soon  be  laying 
the  large  eggs  again  when  they  get 
over  their  molt. 


Looks  of  a  Laying-  Hen 

How  can  you  tell  a  chicken  that  is 
laying?  h.  b. 

A  hen  that  is  laying  will  have  a  red 
comb  and  wattles.  She  will  have  an 
expanded  abdomen  and  a  large,  moist 
vent.  After  the  bird  has  been  laying 
for  a  while,  she  should  have  a  very 
soft,  pliable  abdomen.  A  hen  that  is 
not  laying  will  have  a  much  smaller 
comb  and  a  harder  abdomen,  with  a 
small  vent. 


< - 


BVST 


The  Park  Pollard  Company 

BuKalo  7,  New  York  Boston  9,  Mass. 

MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


1^.  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_ _ 

I  7B  S5%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1945  CaL  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

\Miite  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $  4.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  11.50  20.50  4.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks _  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Hock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed,  $12.50-100;  Mixed,  no  sex 
piar.,  $10.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister  &  Son,  Owners 
BOX  49,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  Mated  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg... $11. 00  $22.00  $4.00 

rtillty  Mated  S.  C.  W’h.  Leg...  9.50  19.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box  &  Box-Red  Cr.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  Special.  .17.00  25.00  14.00 

H.  Mix  St.  Bun,  $12.  Ckls.,  $12  per  100.  AU  breeders 
Blood  Tested.  Sexed  Pits.  95%  accurate.  Order  from 
ad  or  write  for  free  catalog,  with  actual  photo  of  our 
Poultry  Farm.  McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Edgar  C. 
Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  loo  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits  Ckls 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $20.«)  $4.W 

Barred  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  Wh.  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  ii.oo  16.00  9.00 

PROSIPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


CAIN  CNIdS 

Going  Places!  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain's  snappy  chicks. 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  B.  I.  Beds, 
Bed-Rock  and  Rock-Bed  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mas*. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  lOO  lOO 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg  . $10.00  $20.00  W.OO 
Grade  AA  Wh.  Leg..  11.00  21.00  3.00 

Red  R’k  Cr.&W.Rooks  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Bar.  Hks.  &  R.I.  Reds  12.00  17.00  12.00 
N.  Hamp.Reds  (spec.)  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  ....  10.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ole  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms'  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


'Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Cir¬ 
cular  FREE.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  lOO 
BIG  B.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Bun 
AA  WTIITE  LEGHORNS... $11. 00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

New  Hampshires .  13.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS:  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  White  Leghorns, 
N.H.  Beds  and  Crosses.  AU  breeders  100%  pullorum 
clean  on  last  test.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  DENTON.  MARYLAND 


:e  Paid. 

Clr- 

100 

100 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$20.00 

$3.00 

220 
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fh9  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


„  TWO-fOlO 

DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


2 


Can  bo  used  for  baby  chick* 
—or  birds  of  all  ages. 


PROVIDES  TONIC  BENEFITS 
(in  small  doses) 

HELPS  CONTROL 

Cecal  COCCIDIOSIS  in  CHICKENS 
(in  large  doses) 

Easy  to  usel  Just  drop  these  qolck-disso/ving  tablets  In  the  drinking  water. 
Safe  for  use  in  any  waterer,  even  metal. 

In  addition  to  its  tonic  benefits.  Ren-O-Sal 
has  shown  truly  remarkable  results  _  in 
ing  to  control  cecal  (bloody)  coccidiosis  in 
chickens.  For  real  help  in  avoiding  such 
coccidiosis  losses,  treat  the  flock  with  Ren- 
O-Sal  as  directed  on  the  package,  as  soon 
as  any  bird  shows  the  first  symptoms. 

Get  This  New  Two-Way  Help 
Right  When  You  Get  Your  Chicks 

Good  chicks  deserve  this  new  help.  Avoids 
many  losses.  Don’t  take  lessl  For  regular 
tonic  use  and  quick  action  when  coccidiosis 
threatens,  keep  plenty  on  hand.  See  your 
Dr.  Salsbury  dealer,  now — hatcheries,  drug, 
feed,  other  stores.  Get  genuine  Dr.  Sals- 
bury’s  Ren-O-Sal,  the  new  two-iold  drmking 
water  medicine! 

PROPER  SANITATION  PAYS!  Disinfect 
your  brooder  house  with  Dr,  Salsbury  s 
PAR-O-SAN,  a  powerful  disinfectant  with  a 
pleasant  odorl 


Now  you  can  help  chicks  more.  In 
Ren-O-Sal,  you  have  a  drinking  water 
medicine,  plus.  To  provide  chicks  or 
older  birds  with  regular  tome  help, 
use  just  two  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  per 
gallon  of  drinking  water,  as  early  and 
ofteri  as  you  wish.  Benefits  amaze 
users  of  other  drinking  water  medi¬ 
cines.  You,  too,  will  be  delighted  with 
Ren-O-Sal’s  ability  thus  to  help  your 
chicks. 

Thousands  Already  Using  Ren-O-Sal 

After  extensive  testing,  we  asked  poultry 
raisers  to  make  their  own  tests  of  Ren-O-Sal. 

From  coast  to  coast  they’ve  found  it  in  a 
class  by  itself.  For,  onfy  Ren-O-Sal  gives 
you  the  combination  of  ingredients  including 
'•Salarson.”  which  we  discovered  after  years 

of  research.  _  •_,!>,  e  • 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa— A  Nathn-wide  Poultry  Service 


on  THE  GsNUINe 


eLe^jcALLV  HATCHep 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 

Catalog.  100%  live  del.  We  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Pay  I’ostage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100 
Hanson  or  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.$  O.M  520.M  $2.M 

Bar  &  MTi.  Bks.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  2.00  I6.M  lO.M 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  4.M  ?9‘92 

Rock-Red  &  Red  Rock  Cross..  2.TO  6.OT  0.00 

TTpavv  Mixed  .  (0.00  16.00  lO.UU 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  American  Sexors 
only.  95%  Accuracy.  „  ,  . 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks  Bred^P 

■  ^ 


breeding' 


.  REDS 
o  s  s  E  s 


100%  Pullonira 

Especially  for  Pro-  Free  Chicks  with 

auction  Profits.  <  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.Y. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100 

AA  Large  English  Wh.  Legh..$il.0O  522.00  5|.50 
A.  Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  *2.00  ,  l^-OO 

Free  Range  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100%  11^  delivery. 
Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  R  -  .  McALlSTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  '’¥eI?ed“”  breeders 

Large  W.  Leg.,  H.  Mix.,  $11.00  100.  B.  R..  W.  R. 
R.R.X.,  N.  Hamp.,  $12.00  100.  100%  live  arriTal. 

I'ostpaid.  Circular.  _  „  , 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  XJ.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  B.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  P,0ULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Gross  heavy  laying  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White 
I^eghorns,  Bishop  Strain  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Reds,  White  Giants  and  other  popular  breeds.  Blood- 
tested  Quality.  Send  for  two  free  books— Oare  of  Poul¬ 
try.  and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

From  one  of  original  strains  under  State  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision.  Developed  to  near  perfection  for  this  breed. 
Winner  Boston  1945  Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaran¬ 
teed  Chicks— ROP  Cockerels,  regular  grade.  Reserve 
now.  Write  for  price  list. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


Beautiful  Mammoth  MINORCAS,  America's  greatest 

producers  larger  premium  white  eggs,  delicious  meat. 
Colored  Catalog.  Chas.  G.  Pape,  Churubusco.  Indiana. 


Egg  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

30  doz.  small  or  large  lots,  cheap.  Flats  &  fillers  also. 
2  &  4  doz.  P  P  egg  boxes;  9c  stamps  for  free  sample, 

NEW  JERSEY  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO. 

48  LEONARD  STREET.  JERSEY  CITY  7,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


14,000  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 

REDS,  ROCKS.  CROSSES,  SEX-LINKS 

Try  famous  Cheterosis  Quality  Chicks,  a  product  of 
the  latest  scientific  poultry  breeding  development 
by  Hybridization. 

OLD  HEN  CHICKS — Some  chicks  from  our  pop¬ 
ular  matings  of  Old  Hen  Breeders  are  still  avail¬ 
able. 

SEX-LINK  PULLET  CH ICKS— Customers  re- 
Dort  superb  performance  from  chicks  of  our  matings. 

PIONEERS  IN  SEXED  CHICKS 
Write  for  specially  designed  valuable  poultry  farm 
record  calendar  and  folder  to  Box 


PIICH'S  CHICKS 


TNOMPSOMVIUE, 

COMM. 


_ bis  L  - 

From  finest  A.  r.  A. 
10  million  sold  yearl; 


per 
100 
and  up 


SR  fluffy  chicks. 

Hoodtes^  flocks. 

_  Gnsranteed  com- 

pfete  ssitisfaction.  We  pay  sllJ^stSRe  jf 
Ton  send  cash  in  foil  with  OT(ier.  If  we  ship 
C.  O.  D.  fon  pay  postage.  Prices  subject  to 
cbanffc  withoot  nouce. 

A  GRADE  As  Hatched  Cockerels 

IkS'ivaw^Vs'!! . }  $8.90  $2.90  $17.80 

Whne.  Barred  and  v 
BuN  Rocks,  S.C.Reds,  \ 

WhMe  Wyandottes . J 

Brown  and  Buff  Lor  ' 


PuUots 


$8.90  $10.90 


$4.90  $19.80 


$8.90 

horns.  White  and  Binf  V  an 

Minorcas...... . J 

New  Hampshires,  4 

r2Srsifv«S?S5wy:)$10.90  $10.90  $12.90 

Mixed  %alnos,  °  qa  Brood,  t*  « 

no  sex  guarantee  f$6*SO  no  sex  B^^**^** 

SCOTT  HAYES  CHICKS 

DEPT.  125  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckl9. 
TYPE  tVHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  . $10.00  $20.00  $4.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns......  10.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar  &  White  Bocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  fiocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  an(J  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas. .. .$12.95— 100 

N.  H.  Reds;  ^\:iilte  and  Barred  Rocks . $11.9^—100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybred . $14.00 — IDO 

Mixed,  above  Breeds,  $9.95.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  2.  McCLURE.  PA. 


Shipping  and  Crating  Poul¬ 
try  and  Rabbits 

Does  the  producer  of  live  poultry 
supply  his  own  crates,  or  does  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  supply  them?  If  the 
farmer  supplies  his  own  crates,  how 
does  he  get  them  back?  They  seem  to 
be  far  too  expensive  to  use  only  once. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  shipping  rab¬ 
bits,  we  should  put  only  one  in  a  com¬ 
partment.  This  would  create  quite  a 
problem  in  the  matter  of  crates  if  one 
raises  quite  a  number.  Would  it  not 
be  O.  K.  to  ship  about  8  or  10  broiler 
rabbits  in  a  regular  broiler  crate,  pro¬ 
vided  the  sexes  have  been  separated 
prior  to  shipment? 

Some  persons  feel  that  I  am  very  fool¬ 
ish  for  thinking  of  raising  rabbits.  They 
say  it  is  the  usual  dream  of  the  get- 
rich-quick  city  person  who  moves  to 
the  country.  Maybe  so,  but  what  few 
persons  realize  is  that  in  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  the  biggest  expense  is  feed,  and 
that  with  rabbits,  practically  all  the 
feed  can  be  home  grown,  and,  as  one  of 
your  contributors,  Mr.  Randall  of  Ark 
Farm,  has  pointed  out,  one  can  do  right 
well  with  rabbits  by  raising  the  feed, 
'There’s  one  thing,  though,  I  could  never 
quite  figure  out — who  buys  the  rab¬ 
bits?  I  never  see  any  in  the  butchers, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  a  market  for 
them.  I  suppose  that  is  the  advantage 
in  being  close  to  the  world’s  largest 
and  best  market,  New  York.  G.  f.  f. 

New  York. 

The  matter  of  purchasing  either  poul¬ 
try  or  rabbit  crates  and  arranging  f9r 
their  return  is  usually  decided  upon  in 
each  case  between  the  shipper  and  the 
commission  merchant.  Some  commis¬ 
sion  men  rent  the  crates,  and  others 
allow  for  them  in  the  purchase  price, 
either  credit  or  debit.  Most  poultry- 
men  and  rabbit  raisers  who  ship  regu¬ 
larly  seem  to  prefer  buying  their  own 
crates  and  then  dealing  with  a  reliable 
firm  which  returns  the  crates.  The  ship¬ 
per  pays  the  cost  of  their  return. 

As  to  shipping  rabbits,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  separate  compartments. 

It  is  customary  and  satisfactory  to  ship 
them  in  the  manner  you  mention,  using 
8  or  10  broiler  rabbits  in  a  regular 
broiler  crate,  provided  the  sexes  have 
been  separated  prior  to  shipment. 

In  normal  times  there  is  a  limited 
but  consistent  demand  for  rabbit  meat, 
and  experienced  breeders  net  a  fair 
profit  from  rabbit  breeding.  Because 
of  the  current  acute  shortage  of  other 
kinds  of  meat,  there  is  an  increased 
demand  today  for  rabbits,  and  breed¬ 
ers  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all 
their  surplus  stock  at  ceiling  prices. 
Many  consumers  who  are  now  becoming 
acquainted  with  rabbit  meat  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity,  will  probably  continue 
to  use  it  as  a  matter  of  choice  after 
the  present  shortage  of  meat  is  re¬ 
lieved.  Thus,  there  may  v^ell  be  an 
increased  market  for  rabbits  in  the 
future. 

As  for  rabbit  raising  being  a  get- 
rich-quick  scheme,  it  is  a  fact  that  for 
many  years  the  industry  was  exploited 
by  dishonest  concerns  that  sold  breed¬ 
ing  stock  to  newcomers  on  the  promise 
of  great  promts.  It  was  the  practice  of 
these  concerns  to  sell  the  original  breed¬ 
ing  stock  at  an  exorbitant  price  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  re¬ 
purchase  all  the  grower’s  young  stock 
at  a  high  price.  Needless  to  say,  such 
concerns  never  lived  up  to  their  prom¬ 
ises.  They  always  offered  the  excuse 
that  the  young  stock  offered  them  for 
purchase  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
necessary  standards  for  breeding  stock, 
or  gave  some  other  alibi  for  failing  to 
live  up  to  their  guarantee.  As  a  result 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  exposure 
of  these  schemes,  that  type  of  swindler 
has  found  it  difficult  in  recent  years  to 
pursue  his  previous  methods  at  a  profit. 

The  newest  development  in  the  rab¬ 
bit  industry  is  the  offering  of  special 
breeds  that  are  supposed  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  fur  purposes.  Some 
of  this  breeding  stock  is  now  being  of¬ 
fered  at  high  prices.  It  is  doubtful  that 
beginners  in  the  industry  will  find  it 
profitable  to  invest  in  these  specailized 
breeds  at  the  prices  now  being  asked 
by  promoters. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Ducks  and  Geese, 

Lamon  and  Slocum  . 2.00 

Practical  Pigeon  Production, 

Sheppard  K.  Haynes .  2.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


World’s  Largest  R.  I. 
Red  Breeding  Farm 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 

Compare  this  Guarantee  with  those  of 
other  breeders.  It  is  made  on  all  our 
Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
And  when  a  chick  is  four  weeks  old,  you 
need  no  further  guarantee  on  its  livabil¬ 
ity,  vitality,  or  general  practical  value. 

Customers  give  unsolicited  testimony  that 
RED-BIRD  Chicks  start  laying  at  4%  to  5 
months  and  average  50%  production  at  6 
months,  of  24-oz.-to-dozen  eggs. 

All  breeders  are  Pullorum  Tested — All 
bred  and  raised  on  our  own  300-acre  farm. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Our  original  strain, 
bred  and  improved  for  35  years.  280-310-Egg  records. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— Our  own  special  dual-pur¬ 
pose  strain;  outstanding  for  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction. 

BARRED  ROCKS— From  230  to  260  egg  founda¬ 
tion  flock,  bred  to  full  standard  weight. 

ROCK-RED  CROSS— For  highest  grade  barred 
broilers,  and  heavy-production  pullets. 

SEXING— Guaranteed  95%  Accurate. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Chick.  Prices. 

Redblrd  Farm  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN 
ASSORTMENT  PER  (00 

The  oldest  U.  S.  approved  pullorum 
controlled  hatchery  in  Illinois  now 
offers  chicks  at  prewar  prices  _ 

(short  time  only).  White  Rocks  a  specialty.  13  other 
leading  breeds.  Chestnut  "Q.  P."  chicks  are  famous 
for  Quick  Production.  They  grow  faster,  lay  earlier, 
live  better  duo  to  many  generations  of  careful  breeding. 
Write  for  big  Illustrated  catalog  and  special  discount 
prices. 

Chestnut  Hatchery,  Dept.  52,  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill. 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95“/o  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. .  .$12.00  $22.00  $4.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Rock  &  Bock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  13.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  In  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRIOE  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  OUAIATY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN,  R.  2,  McALlSTERVILLE.  PA. 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STR.  PLTS.  CKI.,S 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

special  Mating  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $20.00  $2.00 
Utility  Mating  White  Leghorns.  9.00  18.00  2.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox  and  Reds .  13.00  14.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  tested;  Free  Clr.  Postpaid. 
NIEMOND’S  Poultry  Farm,  McAlistervilie,  Pa.,  R.  I. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Fcr  100.  str.  Run.  Pullets.  C'k’ls. 

White  Leghorn  .  $11.00.  $20.00  $1.^ 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  16.00  12.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Baby  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4,50:  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty. 
$12.50;  $24.00  per  hundred,  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  direct.  Hatches  weekly.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  GLENWOOD  FARM. 
VINELAND. _  _  new  JERSEY 

ADS  RECEIVED  TOO  LATE  FOR 
_  CLASSIFICATION 


,  .  ^  HELP  WANTED 

''ANTED — All-year  convalescent  children’s  home,  S'O 
miles  outside  New  York  City,  women  for  child  care, 
cook’s  helper,  houseman,  groundsman,  repair  man  For 
full  information  write  Rox  207,  Chappaqna.  N.  Y. 

LADY  living  alone,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  needs  reliahlo 

experienced  housekeeper  under  55  to  do  general 
liousework,  nice  plain  cook;  must  like  country;  state 
nationality,  age,  references,  salary.  Write  or  call  Ant. 
604.  101  West  57th  St..  N.  Y.  City. _ 

ELDERLY  woman  (giro  age),  good  housekeeper,  cook, 

care  for  elderly  diabetic  lady  25  miles  New  York; 
10  acres,  small  convenient  house;  permanent;  prefer 
person  with  own  Income,  which  she  desires  to  conserve; 
salary  $60  a  month.  ROX  1397,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAR31BR,  capable,  general.  Dr.  Otto  Gitlin,  178-01 
90tli  Ave.,  .Tamalca,  ^N.  Y. _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEIEPER,  including  cooking,  marketing,  for 

elderly  convalescent  woman;  lives  alone,  own  home; 
Yonkers;  intelligent,  quiet,  neat  person  necessary;  $35 
week.  Benson,  Highbridge  Road,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Gardener,  small  family,  Westchester  Co. ; 

$175;  year-round  good  job.  ROX  1399,  Rural  N.-Y. 
ROY  wishing  good  home  wanted.  ROX  1400,  R.  N.-yT 

i'ARM  couple;  nice  home  on  New  Jersey  farm;  cook, 
housekeeper,  gardener,  chauffeur,  handyman;  fur¬ 
nished  private  apartment;  best  wages;  small  family. 
BOX  1401,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Capable,  experienced  superintendent  ^ 

acre  estate  Long  Island,  Including  nursery,  farming, 
supervise  other  men,  take  care  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment;  only  first-class  men  with  best  reference  letters 
need  apply;  age  35  to  50.  ROX  1402,  Rural  N.-Y. 
FREE  rent  to  reliable  middle  aged  couple;  furnished 
home,  four  acres  of  land;  near  small  town.  BOX 
140:t.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE — Farm  between  New  Brunswick  and  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. ;  live  with  owner;  wife  do  housework,  oc¬ 
casional  cooking,  husband  help  on  farm ;  excellent  liv¬ 
ing.  working  conditions;  references  required;  give  full 
particulars,  experience,  age.  Joseph  Scovell,  16S'  West 
23d  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

I'WRJIER-gardcner,  country  home,  near  Pcekskill;  good 
all-around  man;  sober,  reliable;  salary  $125  monthly, 
modern  3-room  steam-heatej  apartment,  all  privileges; 
wife  can  assist  with  housework  at  prevailing  wages. 
Write,  stating  age,  experience,  references,  BOX  1404. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE — Doctor's  home  near  Pecksklll;  woman  run 
house  and  do  simple  cooking;  man  do  gardening  and 
other  chores;  salary  $200  per  month,  private  room  ami 
hath  and  full  maintenance;  write,  stating  experience, 
age.  references.  BOX  1405,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EUROPEAN-Ainerican  agriculturist  wishing  position 
farm  or  ranch  manager.  R.  W.  ICarcymarezyk,  557 
East  Curtis  Ht.,  Linden,  N.  J. _ 

SUCCESSFUL,  experienced,  licensed  teacher  desires 
junior  or  senior  high  school  teaching  position  or 
principalshlp;  A.  R.  and  M.  A.  degrees;  references 
furnislied.  BOX  1398,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I 


It 


Subscribers’  Exchange  |  News  from  New  Jersey 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers^ 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  223, 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


TABM-DAIBY  manager  desires  position  on  modem 

farm,  in  good  location;  only  up-to-date  profitable 
proposition  considered;  Graham  student;  lifetime  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  married,  small  family;  draft  2-C. 
BOX  1338,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED,  by  widow,  Protestant,  position  as  matron 

of  small  institution  near  New  York  City,  experienced. 
BOX  1361,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wants  room  and  board  in  New  Ekig- 

land  countryside;  will  do  Ught  work  towards  ex¬ 
penses;  some  experience  in  poultry  and  flowers.  Allan 
W.  Cole,  185  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. _ | 

AMERICAN,  39,  excellent  housekeeper,  can  do  any¬ 
thing,  gentleman’s  modem  home  with  children  pre¬ 
ferred;  must  exchange  references;  full  particulars, 
please.  BOX  1875,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUI  LB  want  position  in  boarding  school ;  16  years' 
experience  guiding  children;  husband  college  and 
seminary  graduate,  can  supervise  recreation,  woodcraft, 
chapel,  Bible  Instruction;  wife  stenographer,  trained  in 
handcraft,  choir  work.  Bible  teaching;  drives  car. 
BOX  1574,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SUPERVISOR  of  grounds  or  similar  position  of  re¬ 

sponsibility;  lifetime  horticultural  experience;  good, 
practical  and  technical  knowledge;  ability  to  train  de¬ 
linquent  and  feebleminded  boys;  age  41,  married,  two 
children;  excellent  references.  Box  1373,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARM  manager,  age  48,  agricultural  graduate,  farm 
reared,  experienced  in  modem  dairying;  A  R  work, 
rearing  beef,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  crop  rotation;  large 
scale  potato  growing,,  orcharding,  operation  of  mechan- 
wed  machinery,  building  construction  of  every  nature. 
Box  137,  Saxtons  River,  Vermont. _ 

PARMER,  gardener,  dairy,  poultry;  married.  BOX 

1381,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — American  Protestant,  44^  excellent 

home  maker,  canning,  etc.;  gentleman’s  modem  home, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  country  preferred; 
$20  week.  BOX  1382,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

KENNELJIAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  married,  seeks 

position,  with  house.  BOX  1385,  Bural  N.-Y. 

ESTATE  superintendent,  greenhouses,  gardens,  land- 
scaping,  orchards,  farm  operation.  Box  1386,  R.  N.-Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

POR  Sale — Modern  poultry  farm,  capacity  1200;  two- 
story  building,  several  other  buildings,  attractive 
eight-room  house,  hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat,  in 
perfect  condition,  furnished  if  desired,  on  concrete  road; 
price  $10,000.  Loomis  Tighue,  Box  395,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 
110  acres,  10  rooms,  bath  (halt  house  used  by  owner, 
balance  and  farm  rented);  State  road;  $12,000. 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

■WEST’S  1945  Catalogue,  hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  six  States;  free  copy  West’s  Farm  Agency, 
QB,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. _ 

TURKEY  farm  for  1000  head;  small  house,  large 

barn,  spring,  upland  and  meadow,  electric,  brook, 
good  road,  $8500,  %  cash.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

MEDIUM  sized  resort  hotel  or  guest  farm  on  option- 

lease  desired  by  middle  aged  couple,  experienced  ho¬ 
tel  operators  who  have  good  following  &  own  consider¬ 
able  equip’.  Particulars  BOX  1144,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OTS^O  County,  16-acre  poultry  farm,  equipped  for 
12,000  broilers  or  1200  layers;  newly  renovated  7-room 


POR  Sale — A  cattle  ranch  and  poultry  farm,  1000  acres, 

150  Herefords,  3000  laying  hens;  all  modem  equip 
ped.  Kingdom  Farms,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  at  Stroudsburg;  stocked  and 

equipped  farm,  128  acres,  %  mile  creek;  10-room 
iiouse,  furnished;  modern  5-room  bungalow;  16  head  cat¬ 
tle,  tractor,  all  machinery,  dairy  bam,  lake  site;  eata- 
log,  $17,000.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor,  E.  Stroudsburg.Pa. 


IVIAINB  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 

stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 


345  Acres,  ail  tillable;  level,  fertile;  gardening,  dairy¬ 
ing;  fat  cattle,  grain;  good  modem  buildings;  pave¬ 
ment;  mile  to  town;  school  bus;  60  stanchions;  $40  per 
acre,  part  cash,  or  your  property  or  mortgage  down; 
mvner.  Grover  Winch,  Westfield,  N.  Y. _ 

POR  Sale — Potato  fami,  400  acres,  150  under  cultiva¬ 

tion;  rest  pasture,  wood;  good  buildings,  on  main 
highway;  electricity;  handy  school.  Frank  S.  Everett, 
Exeter,  Maine. 


DEEP  River,  Conn.;  14-room  frame  house,  with  run¬ 

ning  water  and  electric  lights  and  two-acre  plot  of 
smooth,  tillable  land;  house  is  rented  for  $47  per 
month;  price  $6000.  W.  P.  Dudley,  Deep  River,  Conn. 

MODERN  poultry  farm  near  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  14  acres, 

equipped,  stocked.  BOX  1252,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  poultry  plant,  45  acres,  conveniently  located 

to  markets  of  Boston,  Worcester  and  Providence; 
good  buildings,  accommodating  2500  layers,  4000-brood- 
Ing  capacity;  fully  equipped,  including  6000-egg  Pe- 
tersime  incubator  and  electric  egg-grader.  Price 
$12,500.  E.  L.  Cook,  South  Milford.  Mass. 


SUBURBAN  home,  near  Syracuse;  10  rooms,  slate 

roof,  bathroom,  electricity,  hot  water  system;  near 
bus  line,  churches,  school,  stores;  bam  concrete  base¬ 
ment;  seven  stanchions,  water  buckets;  17  acres  gravel 
soil,  all  productive;  variety  orchard;  $7500.  BOX  1285, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN’TED  by  artist,  secluded  place  on  lake  or  pond; 

_  rent  May-November.  BOX  1289,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Dairy  farm  approximately  200  acres;  sult- 

_able  for  growing  all  grain,  within  150  miles  New' 
York  City,  BQX  1296,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  rent,  small  farm  year  round,  within  lOO 

miles  of  N.  Y.  City;  must  have  livable  buildings. 
Chas.  S.  Young,  381  New  Milford  Ave.,  Dumont,  N.  J. 


138  Acres,  excellent  home,  electric,  furnace,  two  barns, 

splendid  tractor  land,  fine  setting;  nearby  city; 
aged  owner,  $9800;  many  more;  free  list.  Cring. 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 


CATSKILL  Mountain,  extra  good  175-aer0  farm,  good 

house  and  barn;  largo  creek,  $5,000.  O.  Steiner. 
Prattsville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  547. _ ’ 

300-Acr6  farm ;  excellent  location ;  new  barn,  silos,  two 

houses,  buildings  painted  white,  electric  cooler,  milk¬ 
er,  tractor,  complete  equipment,  33  milkers,  Holsteins, 
horses,  $18,000,  half  cash;  new  farm  lists,  equipped, 
unequipped;  all  prices.  E.  Hay  Agency.  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

VILLAGE  home,  eight  rooms,  bath,  steam;  %  acre, 

barn,  $4,000.  Boughton,  farm  broker.  Warwick,  N.Y. 

BROKERS,  co-operate!  We  have  buyers  for  properties 

your  section;  what  have  you?  Husted  Farm  Agency, 
2488  Concourse,  New  York  58,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — Unusual  opportunity;  farm  Winnipeg,  Can¬ 

ada;  1900  acres  grainland;  sugar  beets,  wheat,  oats, 
barley  crops;  two  dwelling  houses;  four  farm  build¬ 
ings;  livestock  capacity  lOO  heads;  sale,  exchange  farm 
U.S.A.  Box  875,  Equity,  113  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 

WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  one-five  acres,  furnished 
house,  good  soil,  suitable  raising  vegetables  and 
poultry;  please  give  full  details.  Box  101,  Vanderveer 
Station,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — 200-8cre  general  farm,  experienced  self- 
reliant  farmer;  postwar  permanent  position;  possibly 
grown  son;  150  apple  trees,  vineyard;  750  chickens, 
sheep,  modern  equipment;  line  living  conditions;  priv¬ 
ileges;  salary,  share:  April  1.  Write.  Apply  week 
ends,  Marty.  Ellzavllle,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRY  farm  in  beautiful  Connecticut;  modern 
seven-room  home;  large  coop,  with  automatic  foun¬ 
tains  and  lighting  systems;  all  equipped;  three-story 
barn ;  other  buildings ;  State  road ;  low  taxation ;  rea- 
soiiably  priced  quick  sale.  Box  1301,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Rent — Cauliflower  land,  five  acres.  Fall  plowed; 
Catsklll  Mts.  O.  Steiner.  Prattsville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  547. 

FOB  Sale — Allaben,  Ulster  County,  six-room  house, 
bath,  electric;  eight  acres;  spring  water,  garage, 
hen  house,  fruit;  Kingston  39  miles.  Route  28,  $4,400 
cash;  first-class  condition.  John  Ennist,  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

FOB  Sale — $1,500  cash;  180  miles  New  York  City; 

modernized  Colonial  8  rooms,  bathroom,  kitchen, 
garage,  sewers,  half  acre,  lake;  elevation;  transit; 
near  Oneonta.  BOX  1390,  Rural  New-'Yorker. _ 

160  Acres,  Chenango  Co. ;  56  tillable,  20  woods,  rest 

pasture;  main  road,  10-room  house,  2  basement 
bams,  2  garages,  electricity,  running  water,  school  bus, 
mall  and  milk  routes;  $2,500  cash,  $2,500  mortgage. 
BOX  1392,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ | _ 

WANTED — Boarding  house,  within  100  miles  New 

York  City;  want  lOO  acres  with  lake:  wanted,  one  to 
five  acres,  with  bungalow,  swimming  facilities,  within 
75  miles.  Baader,  132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill 
19,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Land  for  fruit,  poultry,  stock  or  saw  logs; 

no  inflation  prices ;  must  be  bargain ;  location ;  de¬ 
scribe  ;  anywhere ;  price,  terms ;  abandoned  or  rundown 
place  acceptable.  BOX  1393,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

91  acres,  potato  land,  hard  road,  wood,  water,  electric¬ 
ity,  fruit.  G.  A.  Simkin,  Wcllsville,  Route  2,  N.  Y. 


their  preliminary  preparations. 


planting  by  at  least  two  weeks. 


tions  in  1945.  With  the  small  am 
of  frost  in  the  soil  and  the  heavy  pre¬ 
cipitation  both  in  rains  and  snow,  tl 
has  been  little  surface  erosion  exp 
enced  this  Winter.  This  water 
given  a  chance  to  penetrate  deep 
the  subsoil  and  has  been  stored  tl 
for  use  during  the  growing  season. 

Other  outlooks  in  New  Jersey  are 
so  good.  The  combined  numbers  ol 


creases  were  shown 


year  ago  to  105,000  head  this  year. 


in  1945. 


pons  be  raised. 


for  about  $3.50. 


It  is  a  safe  bet  that  many  potato 
growers  will  be  measuring  the  depths 
of  their  top  soils  as  soon  as  weather 
permits  after  learning  these  facts.  The 
rather  striking  news  is  that  a  few  inches 
of  top  soil  can  mean  the  difference  of 
as  much  as  48  bushels  of  potatoes  over 
yields  obtained  from  eroded  land.  Find¬ 
ings  in  experiments  were  that  soils  with 
six  inches  of  top  soil  or  less  averaged 
194  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  while 
those  with  more  than  six  inches  of  top 
soil  averaged  242  bushels  in  1941.  Last 
year,  a  drought  year,  the  eroded  soils 
averaged  135  bushels,  with  108  bushels 
of  No.  I’s,  while  ufieroded  areas  yielded 
184  bushels,  with  157  bushels  of  No.  I’s. 
Experts  point  out  that  one  reason  is  that 
deep  surface  soils  are  better  able  to  ab¬ 
sorb  and  hold  more  moisture.  But  the 
figures  alone  ought  to  be  proof  enough 
that  soil  conserving  practices  are  good 
practices  for  New  Jersey  potato  grow¬ 
ers. 

Early  Roosting  of  Chicks  Important 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  good  pullets,  and  high  on  the 
list  of  these  factors  should  be  placed 
early  roosting.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
early  roosting  eliminates  crowding,  does 
away  with  the  sweating  that  occurs 
when  chicks  crowd  together,  keeps 
them  out  of  the  litter  which  would  soon 
get  wet,  and  contributes  to  the  control 
of  coccidiosis.  Chick  roosts  must  be 
placed  in  the  brooder  houses  early  so 
that  they  may  be  taught  the  roosting 
habit  very  early  in  their  lives.  For  Leg¬ 
horns,  put  the  roosts  in  when  the  chicks 
are  three  weeks  old,  and  for  heavy 
breeds,  put  them  in  at  4^  to  5  weeks. 
It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  go  into 
the  brooder  houses  for  several  nights  to 
put  the  chicks  up  on  the  roosts.  By 
doing  this  they  soon  learn  to  go  on  the 
roosts  themselves.  Don’t  put  off  this  job' 
or  it  will  become  more  difficult  to  teach 
thent  as  they  grow  older, 

Holstein  Breeders  Honor  Sussex  Boys 

Barret  V.  Dalrymple,  16-year-old  4-H 
Club  dairyman  of  Branchville,  Sussex 
county,  was  honored  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  dairy  club  work  by  the 
New  Jersey  Holstein  Friesian  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  an  honor  which  will 
add  a  pure-bred  calf  to  his  six-cow 
Holstein  herd. 

Also  honored  for  his  efficiency  as  a 
dairyman  was  Jack  Fielden,  Sussex, 
who  was  presented  with  a  $25  War  Bond 
on  behalf  of  the  association  by  William 
Davis,  Somerville,  the  organization’s 
4-H  Club  committee  chairman.  The 
two  boys  were  chosen  for  the  awards 
on  the  basis  of  their  club  activities,  their 
record  books  and  narrative  reports. 
There  are  about  250  4-H  Club  owners 
of  Holstein  cattle  in  the  State. 

Record  Turkey  Crop  Expected 

Turkey  producers  in  New  Jersey  ex¬ 
pect  to  raise  250,000  turkeys  dur¬ 
ing  1945,  according  to  a  survey  made 
by  the  New  Jersey  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  January  1.  If  their  intentions 
materialize,  this  will  be  the  largest  tur¬ 
key  crop  on  record  for  the  State.  Usual¬ 
ly,  however,  actual  production  is  some¬ 
what  under  January  1  intentions. 

Corn  Varieties 

Careful  tests  by  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  made  in  South  Jersey  show  that  the 
eight  best  hybrid  varieties,  three-year 
average,  were:  Pioneer  332  N.  J.,  4  N. 
J.,  2  U.  S.  13,  lowealth  29-A,  Pioneer 
332,  Pioneer  317,  Funk  G-94.  The  tests 
were  in  Salem  and  Cumberland  coun¬ 
ties.  J.  w.  w. 


y  FOB  Sale — Owner  will  sacrifice  (ill  health),  beautiful 

_  four-acre  farm;  two-family  house;  half  mile  city  lim- 

j.  its;  all  improvements;  artesian  well,  chicken  houses, 
fruit  trees;  ideal  boarding  house  or  chicken  farm; 
e  Orange  Co.  Write  R.F.D.  3,  Box  56.  Middletown.  N.Y. 

e  ATTRACTIVE  poultry,  fruit  farm,  10-room  bungalow, 
a  all  Improvements;  garage  and  poultry  houses;  fine 

“  stone  barn;  fine  condition;  80  miles  from  New  York; 
$15,000.  BOX  1305,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

S  WANTED — Small  farm,  house  good  condition,  near  sta- 

7  tion  or  N.  Y.  bus;  radius  35  miles  N.  Y.  C. ;  give 

_  full  details.  BOX  1307,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

_  MODERN  poultry  plant  and  hatchery,  fully  equipped, 

.  on  good  road;  all  improvements;  good  buildings; 

t  capacity  S'500  layers;  10,000-egg  electric  incubator; 

-  house  11  rooms,  all  improvements,  2  baths;  price 

Q  $20,000.  Loomis  Tighue,  Box  395,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

_  EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm,  155  acres,  large 

stream  and  three  springs;  half  mile  from  village;  10- 
0  room  house;  bank  bam;  large  poultry  house;  nearly  all 

3  farm  machinery  included!  taxes  $69;  price  $5,500. 
p  Catalog.  Dale  H.  Leam,  realtor,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

FOR.  quick  sale  will  sell  very  desirable  home,  all  con- 

,  veniences;  perfect  location;  lovely  trees.  E.  Clem- 

t  ens,  W’ellsboro,  Pa. 

1  frouit  rooms,  tillable  acres,  2^/^  miles  town;  elec- 

1  tnc,  partly  furnished;  $1,800.  Boughton,  Farm 

^  Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

_  COUN-TBY  hotel,  gas  station;  bar,  24  rooms  in  all; 

beautiful  country,  on  State  road;  in  village;  12  acres 
i  land,  large  barn,  chicken,  pig,  sheep  houses;  pleasant 
.  lawns;  furnished;  good  condition;  good  business;  sac- 
p  nfice,  $8,500,  terms.  Walhalla  Inn,  Breakabeen,  N.Y. 

1  ONLY  $8,500;  113  acres,  22  head  stock,  young  team, 

[•  truck,  milking  machine,  electric  cooler;  all  tools;  80- 

1  foot  basement  bam,  concrete  stable,  water  buckets,  8- 
.  room  house;  electric  lights,  bath,  furnace;  stream; 

near  Oneonta;  $3,500  cash.  National  Realty  Sales 
t  System,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

^  F.^M  for  sale,  208  acres,  Oneida  County;  town  of 

Boonville;  State  Road  Route  12;  3,000  pine  trees 
r  planted;  large  house,  furnace,  electricity,  water,  prl- 
.  vate  road;  available  for  Summer  home  or  farm.  Vic- 
t  torla  Grabowski,  R.  D.  S',  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

FOB  rent,  79  miles,  small  old  house,  no  improvements; 

^  country,  suitable  health  and  quiet. 

BOX  1310,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FAtUM,  137  acres,  level,  productive  soil.  Central  New 

York;  Vfood  lot  and  timber,  plenty  water,  fmit  and  ' 
pasture;  good  buildings;  stock,  tools,  hay  and  grain; 
owner  selling;  price  $2,500,  part  cash,  balance  terms. 
Immediate  possession,  BOX  1313,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale,  in  Delaware  Co.,  10  acres,  7-room  furnished 

house,  bath,  electricity,  Holland  furnace;  high  ele- 
chickens,  other  features;  sacrifice 
.  $3, <>00.  BOX  1316,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F(m  Sale — Boarding  house  five  cottages,  2%  acres,  on 

Delaware  River;  husband’s  death  reason  for  selling. 
Jennie  Snyder.  Deposit,  R.  i.  New  York. 

WANTED — To  buy  on  contract,  stocked,  equipped,  one- 

man  farm,  near  school;  electricity,  running  water. 

R.  Fehr,  Calverton,  N.  Y. 

W^-TED,  rent  summer  bungalow  or  room.  Jewish  com¬ 
munity.  Feuerstein,  525  Miller  Ave..  Bklvn  N  y 

FARM,  27(>  acres,  house,  with  improvements,  lights;  ^ 

bam  for  40  head;  39  head  stock;  machinery,  tractor; 
State  highway;  complete,  price  $8,800.  List  free.  Bun¬ 
nell  Agency,  Walnut  St,,  Oneonta,  N  Y  ‘ 

tlENlRAL  \ermont,  80-acre  farm,  6-room  Cape  Cod 

house,  bath,-  excellent  view;  good  location;  lumber 
and  sugar  bush.  Robert  Ball,  Barre,  B.  1,  Vermont 

FuR  Sale — General  store,  big  business,  for  small 

L®  cash  needed. 

BOX  133a,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 

luo  acres,  stock,  equipment  and  poultry;  two  modem 
electricity;  near  river,  railroad  and  concrete. 
$<200,  terms.  BOX  1340,  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 

“P”®"  ‘®  year-round  home 

or  bungalow,  6  or  more  rooms,  cellar,  electric  eimii  . 

elevation;  commuting  - 
i"  1^-  State,  New  Jer- 

sey,  reasonable  price.  BOX  1345,  Bural  New-Yorker 

small  house,  electric,  acre  or  more,  under 
$2000.  or  will  rent.  BOX  1346,  Rural  New-Yorker.  T 

WANTli^To  rent  equipped  farm,  option  to  buy; 
prefer  Hunterdon  Co.  or  vicinity.  Box  1348,  B.  N  -Y  t 

tVA.'Ni.iiiu — Small  farm,  improvements,  good  build-  ^ 

1  •joa®  ®®'t  ®®y  cash.  Burri. 

1598  vvest  5th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N  Y 

iAlt-U  for  sale,  306  acres,  near  Lake  Placid,  NY-  ^ 

woodlot  joining;  fertile  soil.  3  brooks,  good  build-  t 
Ings.  spring  water;  good  Income  off  this  farm  every 

"'ill  sell  at  once  for  $4000  cash.  J 
Box  845,  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y  i 

Fakms,  hotels,  country  homes;  $1000  down  gets  40-  ^ 

acre  farm;  $1000  down  gets  125-acr6  farm*  SIOOO 
down  gets  400-acre  farm:^280-aere  farm  equipped 
PUln,  n'T.'  “^®®t°ck.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  S  ' 

FOR  Sale— 40-acre  modern  7-roora  country  home  I 

chicken  farm,  light  plant;  power  line  available*  \ 
pressure  water  system;  bath;  2-car  garage*  Z-siorv  hpn- 
barn,  shrubs,  some  fruit;  price 
$3500.  Kenneth  Grandy,  Greenwich.  NY  Ri  F  ^ 

3  or  more  acres.  $15  month;  borders  t 
east  side  Housatonic  River,  near  U.  8  7*  1  mile  - 

south  of  Gaylordsville,  Conn.;  back  roadl  Noel 
Thomas,  B  5(,  Gaylordsville,  Conn.  t 

FOR  Sale — Near  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  4  acres  mncHw 
wooded;  house  5  rooms;  toolshed,  garage!  all  modern  b 
conveniences,  including  oil  heat,  excellent  wel“  pic-  g 

turesque  setting,  shade  trees,  lilacs,  rock  garden-  Selt  r 

bathing,  boating;  $6,500.  BOX  1354,  Rural  N  ^Y  T 

**’C“y!'*i’bil^e"pM  bUsM  ^®vl  6 

a"e!''  B«°1l'  New^Grana:  n!^I.™'  ? 

8-Koom  residence,  need  repairs;  ideal  hunting  lodge*  t 

deer,  b^ar,  trout;  3  rooms  livable;  gardens.  State  f 

road,  electricity  available.  J.  Longtin,  Schenevus.  N  v  r 

414  acres,  house,  all  improvements;  5  rooms  and  bath"  V 

inclosed  porches,  garage,  small  buildings;  on  high- 

crabbing  business,  60  row-  C 

i  boat  24  feet,  1  building  24x24*  Drice 

IS'.SOO.  BOX  1363,  Rural  New-Yorker  '  r 

Y®“ey'.  Ulster  Co.;  village  property, 
two-family  duplex,  city  convenience;  3  acres;  fruit.  U 
chickens,  garden.  BOX  1364,  Rural  New-Yorker  " 

BEAUTIFLL  Susquehanna  River  flat  farm,  right  close  Tl 
to  town;  190  acres,  lovely  main  residence,  tenant  ^ 

house,  fine  bam,  other  buildings:  good  fishing,  hunt-  , 
ing;  Include  30  milkers.  15  heifers,  splendid  modem 
machinery,  for  $23,000.  half  down.  Darwin  Craig.  ^ 

attorney,  Afton.  N.  Y.  f 

WANTED — 5  to  25  acres,  6  to  8  room  house,  good  „ 

condition,  with  brook;  60  miles  from  N.  Y.  C  Box  ^ 
1376,  Bural  New-Yorker.  '  v 

DUB  to  ill  health,  will  sacrifice  127  acre  productive 

dairy  farm,  near  Delhi;  overshot  barn,  43  stanchions.  V 
12-room  house,  other  buildings;  all  improvements,  elec- 
tricity;  premium  milk  market;  improved  road;  $10  500  u 
or  equipped.  BOX  1372,  Rural  New-Yorker.  " 

LitBGB  dairy  farm;  will  sell  fully  equipped,  or  bare  n 
farm,  250  acres,  tenant  hou.se,  electric  all  around,  B 

also  running  water;  $1,000  month  milk  check  and  up.  p 

Write  for  full  details.  R.W.  Schubert,  Athens,  Fa.  B.1. 

WAN’TBU — Gas  station  road  stand  or  cabin  colony  on  R 
main  road;  also  farms,  preferably  with  swimming  » 

facilities:  all  within  125  miles  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Baader,  " 

132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y.  Please 
send  full  details.  „ 

20-Aere  farm,  aii  clear,  with  brook;  modem  house  and  P 

^bunga^iw^^  bearing  crops,  $15,000.  Gaer,  Sayvllle, 

FOR  Sale — Taylor’s  Hatchery.  Liberty.  N.  Y. ;  100,000-  f 

egg  capacity,  ifrs.  Charles  Taylor.  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

MACADA^C  highway,  125  acres,  half  tillable,  balance  ro 

pasture  and  woo<ls;  6-room  dwelling,  improvemwts,  B 
24-stanchion  barn,  horse  bam,  garage,  spring  brook, 
$6,500.  O.  8.  Jansen,  WallkUl.  N.  Y.  Tel.  3-1474. 

NICE  house  and  22  acres,  on  main  highway,  $3,500.  p, 

Albert  Hoar,  West  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

360  acres,  4  horses.  60  head  of  stock,  good  line  of  a 
tools,  modem  buildings,  ail  improvements;  price  rea¬ 
sonable.  I.  B.  White,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  1.  — 

JAMES  Williams,  farm  specialist;  farms  from  2  to  400 
acres,  $2,000  to  $35,000.  Write  me  your  wants.  „ 
1141  Linwooil  Place.  Utica,  N.  Y.  “ 

FIVE  homes  for  immediate  sale.  Di.  DuelL  Jefferson,  ai 
N.  Y.  C 
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OMER  Craig’s  Annual  Catalogue  of  Large  Dairy 
Farms,  Beef  Cattle  Ranches,  large  country  estates, 
poultry  ranches,  small  farms,  priced  from  $2,000  to 
$300,000,  located  in  all  parts  of  New  York  State. 
Attorney  Darwin  Craig,  the  New  York  Real  Estate 
Specialist,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

FINGER  Lakes  farms.  111  acres,  good  buildings,  20 

stanchions,  20  head  cattle,  2  horses,  complete  set 
implements,  all  for  $L0O0;  because  of  Illness;  other 
farms  60  to  400  acres,  $3,250  to  $25,000.  Peter  Costes, 
broker,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. _ 

Wj^’PED— Rent  house,  large  plot,  near  statimi;  % 

hour  from  N.  Y.  C.,  for  kennels;  possibly  buy  later. 
Oswald,  1054  East  17th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

SALB--Poultry  farm,  15  acres.  Southeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  main  highway;  excellent  buildings,  com- 
capacity  3,500  hens;  gross  Income 
$-15,000  yearly;  beautiful  home,  7  rooms,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  oil  heat,  town  water,  etc,;  brook;  price  $23.()00 
cash.  BOX  1379,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

WANTED--40  acres  for  poultry  farm;  small  house,  on 

good  highway;  about  60  miles  from  New  York  City; 
give  full  particulars.  BOX  1383,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


fruits  and  foods 

blossom  honey,  Florida,  rich,  delicious,  case 
•1  J8-25 ;  can  divide  with  friends.  Not 

mailable,  express  collect.  H.  W.  Merrill,  Merrick 
Road,  Massapequa,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
pird  Mne;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 


HONEY--Jersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clo- 

*1  8k  .0‘her  blossoms;  5  lbs.,  third  zone. 

$1.35.  Joseph  Fekel.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


(leaf  and  rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes; 

a^ut  n  to  pound.  $1.  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.,  mixed  Fall  flowers,  good  flavor.  $9 
ettertIR  ®N^‘y  bucirtvheat.  $9.  F.  w.  Lesser.  Fay- 


BUCKWHEAT  or  wild  flower  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50-  10 
,  lb®-.  $2.75,  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $9, 
;■  “it,  buckwheat  flour  (the  oldfash- 

prepaid  third  zone.  Bill  Sossei, 

Cohlesklll.  N.  Y. 


SAGE  for  seasoning;  fresh  ground,  $1.50  per  pound,  de- 

ilpred;  unground,  $1.25  delivered;  no  C.  O.  D.'s. 
J.  D.  Fuller.  Mountville.  Ga. 


HOEY,  clover  or  Fall  flower;  from  apiary  direct  to 
•*  postpaid  to  third  zone;  case  of 

BIX  5-Ib.  jars.  $6.65.  by  express  not  prepaid.  Oswe- 
gatchie  River  Apiaries.  Box  143,  Heuvelton.  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  Eiver  fruit;  exceptionally  good;  per  bushel. 

express  prepaid;  Marsh  (seedless)  grapefruit,  $4.40; 
tl?,  Marsh  grapefruit,  half  Valencia  oranges.  $4.60; 
v  alencia  oranges.  $4.70.  Schuyler  Jackson.  Wabasso,Fla» 


POtE  native  honey,  five  lbs.,  $1.50.  plus  carriage. 
Peters  Farm.  West  Copake.  N.  Y. 


SORRY!  No  more  fruit  until  November;  thanks  a 

million  for  patronage.  A.  A.  Shaw.  Bradenton,  Fla. 


OLD  fashioned  butternut  meats,  seived  and  hand 
picked;  lb..  $1.45;  2  lbs.,  $2.85;  5  lbs..  $7.00, 
elivered.  R.  L.  Hannan,  Dillsburg,  ~Pa.  _ 

golden  wildflower  honey,  contains  no  buck- 

wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.60; 
0  lbs.,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


carton 


J  ,•  »  A'*  ^H**^'*  .  AldO  Vll  AtJ* 

>V  2one,  $2.80. 


^^id  3d  zonr-Ha-rr^"^: 

Ti^T/'vT-'o*  -.TTT  ♦  — —  * IM.*  • 


ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  S4  8k 

half  bushel.  $2.75. 

clearance  sale;  5  lbs' 
satisfaction  guaranteed!' 


Charles 


walnut  meats,  best  grade  lb  stt  fto*  o 

tasting  cider,  stored  in  '  ' 

_rels.  Leeds  Cider  Mill.  Leeds.  N.  Y. 


ments; 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

—ail  Summer 
comfortable 


beds. 


s  and  can  meet  requlre- 
wholesomo  food,  indoor 


small 
an  or 


CeW‘Yorker. 


Lural  New-Yorker.  ‘  "  *““‘^0.  BOX  1362. 


^ard.  Box  481.°  BooThbay''HrrL.‘^\^.¥"  ' 


SPRINGER  Private  HospiUI.  Johnson  Citv  N  ^ 
”h![n  ^!!^*“±®™ity  care;  unwed  mother^^maf  wJrk 


MISCELLANF.OTTg 


Italian  or  Caucasi 


an  packages;  2  lbs.,  $4.25 • 
:luded;  booked  full  till  June 
Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


I’OWEB  sprayer;  Hardie  Tri-plex  Mncni  ik~  ™  n 
per  minute;  good  mechanical  condition- 

-Tower  mounted  on  Ford  DuMwh^i’ t/uet®  out- 

50.  DCrsonnl  incnAritt/xn  - -  ^  hulk,  out"* 


good 


Ct^ORFUL.  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carnctr 
Price  list.  John  Roman.  531  W.  1st  St.Hazfetmi.  pl: 


®"ti  condition: 


_orchard  use.- Gerald"  o'’Byi"en.“R: 

r A RDEN  tractor.  Pioneer,  2*4 -horse  oower — ...k' 

her,  with  plow,  coulter,  guage  wheels,  cultivators' 
almost  new  Xoin  t>  _ 


I  .  Ptb".:  41  .  condition.' 


ir  h.  p.. 
Edward 


Jhotgun.  Carl  Sparke,  VVantagh.  Nassau  Co.'^n"  Y  * 

^  Stevens  portable  or  traction, 

age,  condition  unimportant.  E.  L.  Edson,  Delevan.N. Y. 

four-wheel  tractor  ui  rubber 

stcltle  bar  attached:  give  make,  model,  serial 

umber,  $ _ _  ,  .  ^  »cnai, 


bagging  attachment,  scour  cleane;!  sS  guards 


Wesley  Orbaker,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Westchester  institution  approximately 

50  White  washstands,  with  complete  crockery  sets* 


^aie — j.v\o  .American  electric  incubators,  1600 
capacity.  Frank  Fischer,  Route  4,  Somerville,  N.  J, 

ABBITE  lighting,  brand  new ;  will  take  any  kind  live 

stock  in  exchange.  Vetter,  Mechanicsvllle.  N.  Y. 


— Birdsell  clover  huller,  self-feeder. 

William  Gilbert,  iflddleport,  N.  Y. 


blower. 


Kennedy,  N.  Y.  Route  2. 


Dave  Dunn, 


or  will  buy  complete  left-handed  No.  2  I.ane  mill  lii 
“  --mdltion  for  parts;  also  need  a  sawyer.  Nelson, 


-jr-; 
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Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


iThis  year  it  b  more  important  * 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
•—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARD  FARMS. 


—outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 
Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  cawlog. 

Box  12/  Walpole^  N.  H» 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S,  C,  W,  Leghorns,  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P,  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Extra  Quality  |T  P/VYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock,  .  h  ^ 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breedel-.  -And  It  pays  to 
list  and  Folder,  raise  Clauser  Leghorns, 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt,  L,  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeitersville,  Pa, 


WENEF.SS  CHICKS 


and  PULLETS  -  POREBREEDS  &  CROSSBREEDS 

Send  postcard  now  for  (1)  WENE’S  Service  and 
POSTWAR  PROFITS  PLAN,  (2)  WENE’S  NEW 
ECONOMY  PLAN,  (3)  Full  details  WENE’S  1945 

Super-X  R.  O,  P,  Sired  Chicks,  More  2-to-6-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males  from  200-300 
Egg  R.O.P.  hens  than  any  other  N.J.  plant.  Anything  you  want 
in  chicks — broilers  or  layers.  BLOODTESTED.  , 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


WRITE  for  FREE  CATALOG^ 

and  CAKIY  ORDER  SAVINGS. 

No  order  too  small  or  too  large.  4  matings  at 
,  competitive  prices.  Get  our  big  color  book  today. 


REPLACEMENiy 

rif  Et  GUARANTEE  ( 

Any  losses  1st  14  days  on  Super  X 
iCbicks  replaced  without  charge. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  D-3,  VINELAND.  N.  J.' 


.  II  CREW  JERSEY 
:  U.O  .APPROVED 


Hatches  year  around. 
Capacity  6,000,000 
chicks  annually. 


NEW  YORK  U.S.R.O.P. 

AND 

N.Y.U.S.  CERTIFIED 

Large  Laying  Leghorns.  This 
Year  have  only  the  best.  Write 
to  us  before  you  buy. 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  5,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 

35  years’  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years. 

MINORCA- LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  _ _ 

birds.  Just  the  right  cross  for  egg  farmers. 
97%  sex  guarantee.  Also  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth 
for  excellent  meat.  Postcard  brings  35th  An¬ 
nual  Catalog.  Special  offers. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WANTED:  Dressed  Poultry 

Broilers,  Fowls,  Roasters,  Turkeys 
HANS  FUGLISTER 
NEW  YORK  ATHLETIC  CLUB 

180  CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y, 


OWN  [HICKS fromBREEDING That 

has  mode  us 


WORLD'S  ^ 

Cl  f  *  RECORDS 

ochweglers 

“THOR-O-BREDS”  pay  bigger  profits 

Think  of  owning  chicks  directly  descended  from 
World’s  Kecord  stock.  You  don’t  gamble  with  breeding 
like  this,  because  Schwesler’s  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks 
have  the  bred-in  ability  to  make  good.  All  flocks  are 
headed  by  males  directly  descended  from  200  to  324  egg 
record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  females  are 
2  to  S'  years  old — insures  you  stronger  chicks  with 
greater  livability.  Decide  now  to  raise  breeding  like 
this — costs  no  more,  but  pays  so  much  l)etter. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  &.  FREE  CATALOG 
Breeding  like  this  s.  i  fast,  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World's  Becords  and  pays  better 
profits.  Catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then 
act — ^you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
fiV  XfM.  Northampton 

jJJLLkO  Buffalo  8,  New  York 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Tliurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  W’hite  Leghorns _ $  9.50  $19.00  $  4.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds...  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Rock-Red  Cross  di.  from N.B.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice.  $5.50  per  100. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Bjed  for  size  and  egg 
production.  Cash  or  C.0.1).  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


0" 

THE  BEST 
CHICKS  AT 
REASONABLE 
PRICES 


WRITE  TO 


®''Wgviorns 


For  the  eggs  needed,  get  Grouten 
chicks,  proved  by  steady  repeat  orders 
from  big  commercial  egg  producers. 
From  our  own  5200  select  breeders 
they  have  the  livability  and  layability 
for  liigli  average  production.  There's 
still  time  to  order. 

Write  for  prices  today. 

Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND’CHICKS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Celebrating  our  35th  anniversary 
we  offer  a  24  page  GUIDE  BOOK 
TO  YEAR  » ROUND  PROFITS  ab¬ 
solutely  FREE!  Packed  with 
money  making  informatioo.  Get 
this  big  book  TODAY. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW  ATTHESE  LOW  PRICES 


GREED 


“AA’» 

Mating 


•*AAA’* 

Mating 


•*A*' 

Mating 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00 

Leghorn  Pullets .  20.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.50 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Rods  and 

White  Wyandottes.  Rock-Red  Hybrids  11.50 
White  or  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orj^ingtons  11.50 

White  or  Black  Giants . . .  12.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mix^ed  .  0.00 

Assorted  Mixed  .  8.00 

Take  advantage  of  the  above  low  prices  by  ordorino  NOW.  Only 
$1.00  books  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Prices  are  for  100  chicks.  For 
less  than  lOO  add  SOc  to  price.  All  breeders  Blood-tested  and 
under  APA  Supervisioa.  Oont  wait.  Order  NOW.  Write  for  prices 
on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed*  Chicks. 


$12.00 

22.00 

4.00 

12.50 

12.50 

13.25 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 


$13.00 

24.00 

4.50 

13.50 

13.50 

14.2$ 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


— MEADOWBROOK  TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS— 
$10.45-100.  Pullets  $20.90-100.  Postpaid. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


I 


In  the  February  3  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  we  published  a  letter  from 
a  Pennsylvania  subscriber,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  dried-out  plants  from  Harrison’s 
Nurseries,  Berlin,  Md.  and  was  unable 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  At 
that  time  we  also  had  on  file  several 
other  complaints  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature.  The  published  item  referred  to 
brought  these  complaints  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
promptly  made  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  with  all  customers  involved.  The 
difficulty  was  apparently  due  entirely 
to  a  shortage  of  clerical  help,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  concern  to 
keep  up  with  its  vast  correspondence 
and  office  routine  last  season.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  situation  has  now 
been  remedied  and  that  there  will  be 
no  repetition  of  the  difficulty  this  year. 
The  Harrison’s  Nurseries  have  long  en¬ 
joyed  a  prominent  position  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  field  and  we  are  glad  to  give 
them  credit  for  the  liberal  adjustment 
made. 

A  racket  has  just  been  uncovered  in 
New  York  that  devejoped  its  fraudulent 
scheme  under  the  cloak  of  chaiyty.  The 
Community  Mission,  458-60  West  40th 
street,  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
State  for  $12  and  posed  as  a  permanent 
shelter  for  some  100  indigent  and  aged 
persons,  a  nursery  for  mothers  in  war 
work,  and  ran  a  Summer  camp  for  boys. 
It  was  exposed  as  a  fraudulent  scheme 
for  obtaining  money  under  the  pretense 
of  charity,  and  the  four  principals,  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  H.  Norman,  alias  Raymond 
Hirsch;  William  F.  Tyarks,  Lyman  Pap- 
pleby  and  William  J.  Hager,  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  charge  of  fraud  and  con¬ 
spiracy.  All  had  previous  counts 
against  them  for  various  misdemeanors. 
They:  are  said  to  have  drawn  from  $75,- 
000  to  $100,000  a  year  from  would-be 
charitable  contributors,  and  had  a  “boil¬ 
er-room”  technique,  including  extensive 
mail  solicitation.  This  is  the  meanest 
kind  of  a  swindle  and  indicates  the  need 
of  caution  even  in  charitable  contribu¬ 
tions. 

I  have  been  using  parcel  post  for  two 
years  to  sell  poultry  and  eggs,  and  never 
had  any  trouble  with  delivery.  A  re¬ 
cent  shipment  was  five  days  in  delivery 
and  was  in  a  decayed  condition.  It  was 
insured  for  $50,  and  the  Post  Office  is 
declining  my  claim.  -It  was  a  great  loss 
and  a  disappointment.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

The  Post  Office  Department  refuses 
to  accept  responsibility  in  this  case  de¬ 
spite  the  insurance.  Because  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  due  to  wartime 
emergencies,  they  cannot  guarantee 
prompt  delivery.  If  perishable  ship¬ 
ments  are  sent,  it  is  wise  to  send  them 
special  delivery  in  order  to  avoid  delay. 

I  would  like  to  sell  my  farm,  but  I 
have  advertised  and  have  had  no  re¬ 
sults.  I  received  a  circular  from  a  party 
who  offers  to  list  my  farm  and  charges 
a  fee  in  advance.  I  want  to  sell,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  fill  somebody’s  pockets 
through  a  money-making  scheme.  I 
would  like  your  opinion.  E.  M. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  no  confidence  in  real  estate 
agents  who  insist  upon  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  listing  or  advertising  prop¬ 
erty.  Agents  who  really  hope  to  be 
able  to  sell  property  are  always  ready 
to  wait  for  their  compensation  until  the 
deal  has  been  closed,  and  do  not  ask  for 
advance  payments. 

,  The  final  check  has  been  received.  I 
considered  the  recovery  of  my  money 
as  hopeless,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
advice  and  help.  During  my  20  years 
as  a  subscriber  I  have  never  failed  to 
read  the  Publisher’s  Desk,  but  never 
thought  it  would  be  the  medium  for  re¬ 
covery  of  my  not  small  sum  of  money. 
It  was  a  big  and  pleasant  surprise,  and 
my  appreciation  and  good  wishes  go  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  a.  p.  h. 
New  York. 

This  was  an  account  involving  a  pro¬ 
tested  check  for  $75,  which  had  been 
outstanding  over  three  years.  Through 
the  services  of  an  attorney  the  amount 
was  finally  collected  after  judgment  was 
obtained.  We  were  glad  to  be  of  aid. 

Can  you  recommend  an  insurance 
counsellor  in  New  York  City  as  a  reli¬ 
able  person  with  whom  to  transact 
business?  I  have  heard  one  on  the 
radio. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  recommend  insurance 
counsellors  as  such.  We  believe  your 
insurance  company  can  and  will  do  as 
much  for  you  without  paying  a  coun¬ 
sellor  a  commission.  Before  succumb¬ 
ing  to  their  representations  ask  your 
insurance  company  what  your  status 
is  and  if  the  counsellor’s  representation 
is  wise  and  a  saving  for  you. 

One  of  our  readers  requested  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  huckleberries,  but 
we  were  unable  to  reply,  because,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  postage  was  in¬ 
closed,  the  reader's  name  and  address 
was  not  given  in  the  letter.  We  have 
quite  a  large  “no  name  and  address” 
file,  so  suggest  checking  carefuily  before 
letters  are  finally  sealed. 


Layers,  not  loafers,  swell  your  prof¬ 
its.  Lively  Kerr  Chicks  are  bred  for 
“egg-ability.”  They  lay  and  lay 
heavily— 30  to  50  more  eggs  a  year 
than  ordinary  chicks! 

On  the  240-acre  breeding  farm, 
all  Kerr  breeders  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  high  egg  production. 
120,000  breeders  blood- tested  an¬ 
nually  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by 
slow  tube  agglutination  method. 
100%  Uve  delivery  guaranteed.  37 
years  of  fair  dealings. 

Order  chicks  early  for 
advance  order  discoimt. 

Write  for  price  list  and 
free  Poultry  Raisers’ 

Guide. 

N.  Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schen^ady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.t  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Dunmore  (Dept.  19) . 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  j 
with  C 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  ' 


The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y.  ^ 


WHAT  EVERY  POULTRYMAN 
IS  LOOKING  FOR 


A  PREVENTIVE  FOR 

COCCIDIOSIS 


Wotch  for 

Future  Anrrouncereen. 

of  Oor  Ne« 


-  PROIOSIV 

S  Formula-^ 

^ant»  t®  y  profit** 

akM*  of  pouU*^y  ■ 

robbing 


A  product  of  Scientific  Merit  by 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

MYERSTOWN.  PENNA. 


HELP  WANTED 


NURSERY  workers  wanted,  full  time  job;  regular 
hours,  steady  work  digging  and  planting  nursery 
stock;  no  experience  necessary;  starting  salary  $45  per 
week;  congenial  working  conditions.  Rosedale  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Saw  Mill  River  Parkway,  Eastview,  N.  Y. 


HEU*  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  .$60  per  month,  with  Increases; 
full  maintenance.  .Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore 
Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

oppoi’tunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
I*.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  


ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse:  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 


WORKING  farm  manager;  100  acres,  L.  I.;  machine 
operated;  no  livestock;  modern  house;  wife  to  run 
stand  in  Summer;  good  wages ;  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 
9463,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women,  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance  in  Institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered'  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassalc,  N.Y. 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  bam  man  for  two-time 

milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  Brian-Boru  Farm,  Box 
48,  Harlingen.  N.  J. _ 

WANTtBD — General  creamery  worker,  prefer  one  who 
has  knowledge  making  cottage  cheese  and  butter- 
milk.  Olbrych's  Dairy,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSE  to  supenise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Frimrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

ECXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted,  couple  for  small  farm 

near  Peekskill;  good  pay,  advancement.  BOX  1154, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

NURSES  fond  of  elderly  patients,  expert  training  and 

$60  monthly  to  start  for  those  without  experience: 
give  full  details.  Edgewater  Best,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  men  for  general  farm  work  on  Long 

Island,  N.  Y. ;  steady  job,  good  wages,  quarters  and 
board.  BOX  1173,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse  wanted  in  small  sanitarium,  $80 

monthly,  full  maintenance.  BOX  1170,  Rural  New -Yorker. 

WANTED — Cook  and  housemaid,  private  family,  coun¬ 

try  home,  near  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  separate  rooms;  references  required;  high 
wages,  depending  on  ability.  Apply  Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly, 
10  Otis  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  Lafayette  4019. 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  one  able  to 

do  plain  cooking.  BOX  1206,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 
WANTED — Helper  in  cottage  for  small  children:  will 
consider  mother,  child.  BOX  1207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman;  interesting  proposition 

for  first  class  man;  excellent  salary,  plus  bom^; 
pleasant  cottage.  Joseph  Nicholson,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 
EAGLE  Hotel,  Eargle  Bay,  N.  Y.,  wants  help;  plumb¬ 
er,  carpenter,  paperhanger,  electrician,  painters, 
kitchen  help,  dishwasher,  waiters,  chambermaids,  wait- 
resses,  general  workers.  Write. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  worker,  able  to  operate 

machinery;  good  position  to  reliable  man;  give  full 
dtealls  in  first  letter.  BOX  1218,  Rural  New-Y^orker. 

WANTED,  wood  cutter,  long  job.  Box  60,  Oxford,  N.Y. 

COOK  for  staff  (35  people)  hi  hospital ;  excellent 

equipment;  pleasant  surroundings;  eight  hours  a  day. 
Write  Dietitian,  New  York  Hospital,  Westchester 
Division,  121  Westchester  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Phone  White  Plains  8300. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Quiet,  refined  woman  to  take  full  charge 

of  cooking  and  kitchen;  American  family;  live  in 
town  on  bus  line;  friendly  home  atmosphere;  state 
nationality,  experience  and  references.  E.  J.  Tourison, 
609  Wolcott  Hill  Road,  AVetherslield,  Conn. _ 

BOY  wanted;  excellent  home,  good  wages  for  boy  over 

14  who  desire  to  live  in  country,  work  on  modern 
dairy  farm ;  contact  now.  BOX  1256,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — ^Jlan  in  institution  storeroom ;  must  be  clean 

and  neat.  BOX  1245,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  to  help  on  dairy  and  large 

general  farm;  all  modero  equipment;  modern  home; 
steam  heat,  bath,  shower,  gas  stove  for  cMking;  Priv¬ 
ileges;  top  wages  to  right  man  who  is  interested  in 
future.  BOX  1257,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Farmhand;  must  be  able  to  drive  a  team. 

BOX  1246,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  general  farmer,  married; 

experience  with  Guernsey  cattle;  electric  milkers; 
modern  equipment;  reference;  wages  expected;  sooer 
and  reliable.  BOX  1239,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHANDS’  for  2000-acre  farm,  45  miles  west  of 

Philadelphia;  single  or  married  men;  $109  month, 
house,  fuel  and  usual  privileges.  Box  1236,  B.  N.-Y. 

LUMBERJIEN  or  wood  cutters  for  two-year  lumbering 

projeet;  located  45  miles  west  of  Philadelphia:  high¬ 
est  rate  of  pay  and  ideal  living  conditions.  BOX  1237, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  herd  of  150  cows  in  Central 

New  Jersey;  we  offer  house  and  $220  for  a  sober, 
experienced  reliable  man.  Box  1240,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RESPONSIBLE,  reliable  and  sober  manager  working 

dairy  farm  in  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  write,  stating  age, 
experience^  salary»  references.  BOX  1280,  Rural  N.-Y, 

HELPER  to  assist  in  the  home  of  a  single  man.  BOX 

1281,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Woman  to  assist  general  housework,  small 

country  home,  no  children;  able  to  answer  telephone; 
own  room  and  lavatory;  good  wages.  Box  1283,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANT  Protestant  experienced  farmer;  livestock  and 

garden  for  farm  estate  near  Westport.  Conn. ;  cottage 
with  modern  conveniences,  plus  privileges  and  good 
salary;  permanent  employment  to  right  party.  Write 
fully,  picture  if  possible.  Box  1286,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANT  Protestant  eouple;  man  as  gardener,  wife  eook 
and  some  housework  for  family  of  three;  excellent 
living  conditions  and  good  salary;  family  away  Winters; 
Southern  Conn.  Write  BOX  1294,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANT  Protestant  woman  for  cooking  and  downstairs 
work;  three  in  family;  country  place  in  Southern 
Conneeticut;  pleasant  bedroom,  sitting  room  and  bath; 
good  salary.  Write  BOX  1295,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUTCHER — Good  all  around  slaughter  house  butcher; 

essential  work;  good  wages.  Box  1287,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MIDDLE  aged  couple  (white)  to  serve  in  home  as 

chautfeur,  houseman  and  cook;  only  two  in  family; 
separate  apartment  for  couple.  Box  1288,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED — ^ReliaUle  man  to  do  night  work  in  bake 

shop  in  Western  New  York;  act  as  night  watchman 
and  janitor:  must  bo  neat  and  clean  and  capable  of 
keeping  the  shop  clean.  BOX  1291,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUI’LE  wanted  in  April  for  eight-acre  lakeside 

home.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. ;  modern  separate  cottage; 
man  for  upkeep  of  grounds,  garden,  greenhouse,  cars; 
woman  for  cleaning,  laundiy,  no  cooking;  permanent 
year-round  position  to  responsible  couple.  BOX  1292, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Reliable,  experienced,  married  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  milking;  furnished  house, 
fuel,  milk,  electricity,  telephone;  excellent  wages  to 
right  man ;  only  reliable,  experienced  men  need  ap¬ 
ply^ _ 

WOM.VN  to  learn  practical  nursing.  Dr,  H.  Gross- 
iiian.  36  Primrose  Ave.,  >tount  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— Handyman  for  garden  and  poultry;  also 
cook  and  waitress  for  Summer  resort;  59  people. 
R.  1*.  Bell  Estate.  Matamoras,  Pa,,  Box  14. _ 

COUPLE  wanted,  new  poultry  farm,  man  poultry  ex¬ 
perience,  drive  truck,  tractor,  woman  help  in  house; 
now  5-room  house;  usual  privileges,  salary,  lifetime  po¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  Write  fully,  1’.  O.  Box  377, 
l<akewood,  N.  J.,  or  phono  Lakewood  (N.  J. )  724-R  1, 
charges  reversed. _ 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  farmer  and  tractor 

man  help  milk;  good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Bpireng,  Route  3,  Box  397,  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  manager,  Connecticut  general  purpose 
farm;  small  registered  herd;  fann  fully  equipped; 
some  cultivation;  milk,  eggs,  garden  and  wood  fur¬ 
nished;  quarters  main  house;  excellent  opportunity  for 
farm  eouple.  BOX  1388,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  sisters  or  friends,  white,  experienced,  Protestant; 

references  required;  one  eook,  one  general  house- 
worker;  country.  New  Jersey;  45  miles  New  York  City; 
all-year  job.  BOX  1297,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  general  housework,  or  man  and 
wife:  man  general  work;  three  adults;  modem  home; 
Adirondack  Mtns. ;  40  miles  north  of  Utica ;  information 
first  letter.  Standard  Supply  Co.,  Otter  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work;  $125 
per  month  and  privileges;  bonus  of  $120  at  the  end 
of  year.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 


WANTED — Laundress  for  'small  hospital  on  Hudson 
River,  50  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  Apply 
Superintendent,  Butterfield  Hospital,  Cold  Spring,  N.Y. 


COUPLE  with  fruit  farm  experlenee  to  run  large 
fruit  49-acred  farm;  good  living  quarters  and  op 
portunity.  Mr.  Edward  Courdy,  care  Smart  Novelty 
Co.,  169  Livingston  St.,  B'klyn,  N.Y.  Tel.  TR.  5-9180. 


FRUIT  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced;  farmer’s  house 
on  premises;  Newburgh  area;  excellent  opportunity 
and  surroundings;  mamed  man  preferred.  BOX  1293, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


HELP  wanted:  barn  men  and  yard  men  on  large  dairy 
farm;  $90  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  full  particulars  to  BOX 


EXl'ERIENCED  brooder  men  for  my  broiler  farms; 

good  salary  and  bonus  proposition ;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  David  Small,  425  D  Park 
Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 

DAIRYMEN,  married  or  single;  cottage  available  for 
couple.  For  particulars  write  to  Wartburg  Orphans 
Farm  School,  J.  H.  Frenssen,  director,  Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

MEN’S  school  of  nursing  prepares  H.  S.  and  college 
graduates  for  registered  nurse  examinations:  three- 
year  course;  maintenance  and  allowance  while  train¬ 
ing;  essential  field.  Write  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
4491  Market  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

EXI’EBIENCED  cook;  man  or  woman;  good  equipment 
and  pleasant  surroundings;  six-day  week.  Apply 
Fairview  Hospital,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

HEItDSMAN,  salary  $159  month  and  modern  house. 

H.  R.,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead.  N.  J. 

BARN  man,  able  to  milk;  salary  depending  on  ability. 

B.  R.,  Box  4.  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Working  housekeeper  or  couple,  man  to 
drive  and  garden,  for  two  business  adults;  separate 
apartment.  Box  57,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

FARM  help  wanted;  man  to  supervise  garden  within 
institution;  ability  to  work  with  boys  essential; 
also  general  farmhand;  salary  and  maintenance.  Write 
age,  experience,  salary  desired  to  F.  C.  Boughton, 
Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  men  interested  In  bees  to  work  in  api¬ 
aries;  good  wages.  Schultz  Honey  Farms,  Blpon,  Wis. 

COOK,  generals,  waitresses,  couples,  housekeepers, 
nurses,  farmers.  Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 

WANTED — Nurserymen,  preferred  outdoor  jobs  for 
veterans;  opportunity  for  advancement;  no  experience 
necessary.  Rosedale  Nurseries,  Saw  Mill  River  Park¬ 
way,  Eastview.  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  couple  for  country  home  of  one  lady,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J. ;  light,  conscientious  work  required  in¬ 
side  and  out;  permanent,  A1  conditions;  $159  month; 
state  experience,  nationality  and  references;  no  postals. 
BOX  1299,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  wanted  on  modem  dairy  farm  in  Sullivan 
Co. ;  married  or  single.  Box  1302,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  country  home  near  New  Hope,  Pa.;  man 
care  of  grounds,  vegetable  garden,  generally  useful; 
woman  cooking,  general  housework,  experienced;  mod¬ 
ern  living  quarters:  permanent;  state  reference  and 
salary  expected.  BOX  1298,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  milking,  feeding  and  car¬ 
ing  49  cows  twice  daily  with  De  Laval  milking  ma¬ 
chines;  salary  $40  per  week,  with  up-to-date  flat  in 
residential  section  of  town;  heat,  gas,  electric  supplied. 
BOX  1349,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK — Good  plain  cook,  man  or  woman,  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  food  for  29  to  30  people;  May  1  to  December  1; 
could  begin  sooner;  good  disposition  and  references 
necessary;  $50  per  week.  Echo  Valley  Ranch,  Lake 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  man  to  care  for  chickens  on  small  farm; 

care  of  lawn,  garden.  G.  S.  Boyd,  West  Norwalk, 

R.  F.  D.  1.  Conn. 

WANTED — ^Famierette  or  boy  on  dairy  and  chicken 
farm.  Gerald  F.  Leahy,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman  houseworker  in  small  country 
boarding  house,  no  cooking;  pleasant  surroundings, 
privileges.  Write  Mrs.  W.  Hunt,  Copake  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  manager  to  take  full  charge  of 

60  registered  Holsteins;  good  opportunity  for  right 
man;  state  full  particulars,  salary,  etc.;  our  farm  very 
modern  and  pleasant,  with  very  good  tenant  house. 
Sharonhurst  Farms,  Rice  Road,  Elma,  N.  Y. 

GARDENERS,  male  or  female;  pleasant  work  in  out¬ 
door  show  gardens;  mountain  house  resort;  experience 
not  necessary.  Write  Mr.  Francis  G.  Smiley,  Mohonk 
Lake,  Ulster  County.  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER — Woman  to  do  housework,  help  in 
kitchen,  wait  on  table,  make  self  generally  useful; 
references;  $25  per  week,  plus  tips.  Echo  Valley  Ranch, 
Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  or  middle  aged  man  for  vegetable  garden, 
lawns,  light  work;  pleasant  home.  Mabelle  Gordon, 
Willlamsville,  Vermont. 

vvaiueu;  on  private  larui  near  a  lown  au  miles 
from  New  York;  farmhand  who  knows  cows;  wife  to 
do  family  washing,  supplied  with  all  machinery;  good 
house,  with  modem  improvements;  liberal  wages.  Box 
1306,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

I’OSITION  for  intelligent  woman,  clean  and  reliable, 
as  housekeeper-cook;  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
country  home  with  all  convenineces ;  east  end  Long 
Island;  very  liberal  salary.  Reply  A.  H.  Merkel,  94-05 
Sutphln  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Handyman,  single,  able  to  do  carpenter 
work,  painting,  gardening,  lawns,  chores;  no  milk¬ 
ing;  experienced,  willing,  sober  and  reliable;  refer¬ 
ences;  $125  per  month.  Echo  Valley  Ranch,  Hike  Ma- 
hopae,  N,  Y. _ 

PASTRY  cook.  Stony  Wold  Sanatorium,  lake  Kusha- 
qua,  N.  Y. ;  state  your  telephone  number  if  possible. 

GARDENER — Expert  on  outdoor  flower  culture  and 
vegetables  for  home  use  only;  work  in  seven  large 
hanging  gardens  on  my  farm,  Margaretville,  Delaware 
Co.,  N.  Y. :  please  communicate  E.  H.  Ronay,  157 
West  57th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

BOY,  single  or  married  man  on  orchard  farm;  good 

wages;  state  experience.  Wesso  Orchards.  W.  Paris,Me. 

JLVRRIED  fanner  wanted;  registered  Holsteins  kept; 

use  Surge  milkers;  sober,  good  teamster,  tractor 
man  and  milker;  farm  situated  on  main  highway  near 
churches  and  central  school;  cottage,  with  electricity, 
bath  and  $159  month.  Whitney  I’oint  Stock  Farm, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE — Good  housekeeper,  plain  cook,  gardener, 

station  driving;  modem  house,  all  rooms  on  one 
floor;  permanent  position;  one  in  family.  Box  553, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. _ 

M.VN  to  act  as  kennel  assistant ;  attractive  salary, 

room  &  board  included.  Giralda  Farms,  Madison.  N.J. 

M.VRRIED  man.  35-45,  preferably  having  operated 

own  business,  capable  resimnslbility ;  large,  high 
class  sales  and  dairy  farm;  share  basis:  capable  milker, 
not  afraid  hours.  Henry  L.  Nielsen,  route  17-A.  War- 
wlck,  N.  Y. _ 

COUl’LE  (gardener-houseworker) ,  middle  aged  •  all- 

year  Jersey  country  home;  $209  monthly.  7-B  730 
I  ark  -Vve..  N.  Y.  C.,  or  phone  IlUtterfleld  8-9476. 
COUPLE  for  small  family,  man  for  gardening:  woman 
for  cooking,  etc. ;  excellent,  modernly  equipped  living 
quarters;  line  pay  and  future  for  right  couple.  Give 
references.  J.  S.  Lehreii,  ileadow  Road.  Riverside,  Ct. 

ELDERLY,  reliable  handy  man  for  small  country 
lioiiio  in  Connecticut  (Danbury)  j  one  who  prefers  good 
home  to  hlyh  salary.  BOX  1311,  Kural  New-Yorher. 

I’OULTRYM.VN ;  experienced  working  manager,  movl- 

em  farm,  near  Poughkeepsie;  good  wages  and  living 
conditions.  BOX  1312,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEI’ER-Cook,  family  ef  two;  Dutchess  Co.; 

woman  with  child  of  school  age  acceptable.  BOX 
1314,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

E.\STERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  equipped  machinery, 

wants  two  able  bodied  women,  20-35;  farm  back¬ 
ground  or  experience;  work  with  registered  Jerseys: 
part  time,  tractors,  horses;  penuanent:  excellent  food, 
healed  Individual  rooms:  answer  fully.  Telephone. 
BOX  1320,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  white,  cooking  and  downstairs;  no 

laundry:  own  room,  bath,  radio;  reference  required; 
$130  monthly;  please  reply,  P.  O.  Box  375,  Bye,  N,  Y. 


TWO  considerate  American  adults  desire  reliable 
housekeeper-cook;  small  modern  home,  near  Flushing, 
L.  I.;  evenings,  Sundays  free;  own  room,  bath;  state 
age,  experience,  wages.  BOX  1315,  R  ural  New  -  Yorker. 


MAN  wanted ;  married,  honest,  sober,  middle  age ;  gar¬ 

dening,  general  work,  small  farming;  year-round  po¬ 
sition  ;  four-room  house,  light,  heat,  on  private  place ; 
wages  $135  month;  Bemardsville,  N.  J. ;  write,  stat- 
ing  references  and  telephone.  BOX  1317,  Rural  N.-Y. 


FARM  couple,  man  manage  farm  crops,  family  garden 
and  grounds;  woman  housekeeper,  cook  for  three 
adults  week  ends;  79-acre  farm,  near  Doylestown,  Pa.; 
live  in  main  house;  salary  $209  month;  ideal  for  con¬ 
scientious  couple;  permanent.  BOX  1319,  Rural  N.-Y. 

TWO  jobs  essential  to  food  production  effort;  woman 
cook,  also  houseworker;  on  Hudson  River  Valley  dairy 
farm;  table  plentiful;  modem  accommodations;  central 
heating;  individual  rooms,  eat  with  family:  servant 
type  not  wanted;  no  liquor;  Protestants.  BOX  1321, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  small  herd 
registered  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs; 
excellent  references  required;  cottage,  fuel,  light,  good 
schools:  Northern  Bergen  Co.,  N.J.  Box  1322,  R.  N.-Y. 

COUPLE  wanted  for  country  home  one  hour  from  New 

York;  man  handy  for  gardening;  woman  for  house¬ 
work-;  good  pay.  WAtkins  9-5179.  Box  1323,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Married  poultryman  for  Greene  County,  N. 

Y.  S.  farm;  must  be  experienced;  1009- laying  hen¬ 
house;  modem  4-room  house;  work  shares  or  salary  and 
commission ;  will  enlarge  facilities  to  keep  more  hens. 
Frank  Buoniconto,  1319  84th  St.,  Brooklyn  28,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — ^Registered  nurse  as  supervisor  for  private 
mental  hospital  of  200-bed  capacity  located  in  health¬ 
ful  country  area  of  Northern  New  Jersey;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  church  affiliation.  Write  Director  of  Nurses, 
Christian  Sanatorium,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

WANTED — ^Experienced  general  farmer  on  modem 
dairy  farm;  mainly  outside  work;  excellent  modem 
5-room  living  quarters;  $130  month.  Write  or  call 
Kiosk  Farms,  Chester,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  wanted  for  boarding  house  and  farm,  poultry; 

salary  and  profit  share.  Eberhardt,  2981  Briggs  Ave., 
Bronx.  P(>.  4-6931. 

HERDSMAN,  Aberdeen-Angus,  permanent  position  open 

immediately;  32  registered  animals;  experience  nec¬ 
essary,  breeding,  handling,  showing;  will  supply  house, 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  liberal  salary;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  wanted,  family  status,  when 
available.  Write  Pryibil  Farms,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

WANTED — Single  farmhand  by  April  15;  must  be  able 

to  drive  a  team.  Ford  Brand,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  middle  aged,  to  care  for  country  home  of 

aged  couple,  S7  miles  from  N.  Y.  John  J.  Wetstead. 
131%  East  27th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

JIARRIED  man  on  farm  producing  grade  A  milk, 

milking  machines  used ;  house,  light,  fuel,  milk  and 
$35  per  week.  Kelseyacres,  Madison,  Conn. 

MIDDLE  aged  handy  man  in  country  home:  inside  and 
out;  year-round  employment;  mile  from  village.  Box 
118,  Oldwick,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  middle  aged,  non-defense,  guaranteed  post¬ 
war  employment:  man  handy  with  tools,  occasional 
driving;  woman  part  time  housework;  furnished  apart¬ 
ment;  all  utilities;  Bendlx  laundry,  garden  privileges; 
own  maintenance;  $159  monthly;  references;  New  York 
interview.  BOX  1330,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Baker  for  small  institution  in  country; 
Middleby  oven  used.  BOX  1331,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  charge  large  up- 
to-date  commercial  dairy  farm;  must  understand  both 
crops  and  cows;  also  need  a  single  man  to  operate  De 
Laval  milker.  BOX  1332,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  handyman,  permanent,  small  country 
place  Northern  Westchester;  quarters,  sunny  4-room 
apartment;  state  experience,  salary  expected  BOX 
1334,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  herdsman,  registered  brown  Swiss  herd; 

50  miles  north  New  York  City;  wages  $125  per 
month,  with  house,  fuel,  lights  and  some  privileges; 
references  required.  BOX  1342,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEAT,  refined  woman  over  35,  able  to  type,  cook  and 
keep  house  for  middle  aged  gentleman;  lovely  home 
and  pleasant  environment;  good  wages.  BOX  1344, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL,  woman,  20-50,  light  work,  plain  cook;  no  ob¬ 

jection  child;  one  who  prefers  very  good  home  to 
high  wages  at  start;  Westchester  County;  best  oppor¬ 
tunity,  lifetime  position;  one  middlei  aged  man.  Full 
particulars  BOX  1347,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Teamster-farmhand,  single,  sober,  steady 

and  reliable,  capable  general  farm  worker;  $109  a 
month,  room  and  board.  BOX  1359,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  married  man,  dairy  farm, 

Otsego  Co.;  tractor  and  team  operated;  two-time  ma¬ 
chine  milking;  registered  Holsteins;  good  job  for  a 
qualified  man  good  habits  not  afraid  of  honest  work; 
could  use  father,  son  combination.  BOX  1351,  R.  N.-Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  capable  and 
trustworthy;  $150  a  month  and  board,  advancement* 
Gus  Rivers,  ^lelody  Meadows,  Springville,  N,  Y. 

$159  a  month  and  good  home  for  single  man  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm  developing  pure-bred  Guernsey  herd;  must 
be  clean,  conscientious;  no  drunks  or  loafers;  perma¬ 
nent  position,  with  advancement;  draft  deferment  pos¬ 
sible.  Gus  Rivers,  dairy  manager.  Melody  Jleadows, 
Springville.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  cowman,  capable  of  feed¬ 

ing  and  taking  charge  during  manager’s  absence. 
BOX  1326,  Rural  New-'Yorker. 

MAN,  single  or  married;  good  house;  steady;  14  cows, 

dairy,  general  farm  work;  tractor  only;  69-acre  farm, 
year  round  job;  give  all  particulars  first  letter;  state 
wages.  Charles  Freedman,  Accord,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  couple  under  45,  capable,  neat, 

with  duties  of  modem  private  home;  two  girls  in 
family,  7  and  13;  write  stating  reference,  experience, 
age,  salary  expected,  to  5Ds.  C.  A.  Kirk,  Endlcott, 
N.  Y.,  or  telephone  Endlcott  2744. 

WANTED,  for  Weston,  Conn.,  small  estate;  refined 

couple  seeking  good,  penuanent  home;  woman  for  in¬ 
side  and  man  outside,  handy  with  tools  and  able  to 
drive  automobile  and  grow  small  garden.  BOX  1360, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  for  apartment  house  gardens;  good  work¬ 

ing  conditions  for  capable  man.  BOX  1359,  R.  N.-Y. 

HELP  wanted,  female — Simple  home  style  cooking  for 

19  teachers,  near  Poughkeepsie;  year-round  position; 
congenial  working  conditions;  pleasant  living  quarters; 
help  given  with  pots,  dishes,  vegetables;  woman  with 
child  of  school  age  acceptable.  Box  1358,  Rural  N.-Y. 

LONG  unused  Connecticut  farm  offers  opportunity  to 
elderly  or  partially  handicapped  man  or  couple  ac¬ 
customed  to  farm  work  and  Isolated  country  living; 
cottage  with  bam,  acreage,  small  allowance  in  return 
for  part-time  work  on  place.  346  South  Orchard, 
Wallingford.  Conn. 

W.UN’TED — Couple  for  home  in  Adlrondacks  summers 
and  Florida  in  the  Winter;  woman  as  cook  and 
housekeeper;  man  to  care  for  gardens  and  grounds; 
good  accommodations;  write  fully,  stating  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  salary  expected.  BOX  1353, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager;  worker  for  gentlemans  farm  estate' 

poultry,  orchards;  modem  cottage;  state  age,  salary 
expected,  size  of  family.  BOX  1355.  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeping;  motherless  farm  home,  city 

conveniences;  handy  conveyance  to  towns;  driver's  li¬ 
cense;  take  full  charge.  BOX  1367.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

M’ORKING  fann  manager,  married,  to  produce  and 

sell  vegetables  and  milk;  109  acres;  permanent.  BOX 
1366.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  $69  month,  board,  lodging,  to  caro  for 

lawns  and  flower  beds;  Stony  Wold  (Adlrondacks), 
T.ake  Kushaqua.  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  for  large,  well  equipped  New  England 

dairy  and  poultry  farm;  exceptionally  good  wages 
and  living  conditions;  pemianent  job;  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man ;  dependability  more  important 
than  experience.  BOX  1365.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  eook.  houseworker;  garden,  lawn;  few  chick¬ 
ens,  station  driving;  handy  with  tools;  modern  house, 
near  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. ;  modern  separate  quarters; 
$100-$125  month,  board;  references.  Write  Stotrhlk, 
R.P.D.  3,  Box  27,  Hamilton  St..  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Couple  or  two  women  to  do  all  household 
work  family  of  3  adults,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  from 
May  1;  state  age.  experience,  salary  expected.  Box 
1377,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  kennel  maid  who  understands,  loves 
dogs,  enjoys  real  country  life,  would  like  woman  who 
can  drive  a  car.  BOX  1378,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,009  per  year,  farmers,  experienced,  for  New  Jersey. 
Room  1400,  ,505  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

COUPLE,  capable,  reliable  people  for  two  adults; 

modern  country  home;  woman  as  working  housekeeper, 
man  to  care  for  flowers,  lawn,  some  driving;  would 
consider  discharged  service  man;  state  age,  religion, 
qualifications  and  salary.  A.  C.,  Croft,  Essex,  Conn. 

WANT  some  one  to  help  with  housework  in  attractive 

suburban  home,  large  grounds,  near  town;  movies  ac¬ 
cessible;  family  consists  2  adults,  4  daughters  under  7; 
$100  month,  own  room  and  bath.  Write  Scott,  654 
King  St.,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — ^Man  and  wife  Long  Island  farm,  age  about 
45,  driver’s  license,  experienced  farming,  country 
place;  upkeep,  handling  truck  or  tractor;  attractive 
house,  running  water;  ample  wages.  Box  1370,  R.  N.-Y. 

MAN  or  couple  on  share  basis,  good  home,  poultry  or 

hog  raising  in  Berkshires.  I>.  H.  Haenel,  9  Elm  St. 
Great  Neck,  L.  I. 


WANTED— Houseworker,  small  guest  house  (10-15);  no 

cooking  or  laundry;  no  objection  one  child;  good  pay. 
Mrs.  F.  Prokupek,  Overlook  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  immediately,  married  and  single  men  for 
general  farm  work,  large  dairy  farm;  unfurnished 
tenement,  all  modern  conveniences;  on  bus  line;  near 
stores,  schools,  churches,  theaters;  separate  quarters  for 
single  man.  Telephone.  Eugene  Lamphier,  Watertown, 
Conn. 


WANTED  Tractorman,  also  do  general  farming ;  no 

milking;  single;  $75  per  month,  room,  board  and 
laundry.  Walter  J.  Little,  Llncolndale.  N.  Y. 

WANTED-— Fann  help;  single  man  or  middle  aged 
couple;  board  and  room,  with  modern  conveniences; 
good  wages.  Thomas  B.  Davidson,  Orchard  Farm, 
York  Village.  Me. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  family  consisting  of  two  adults 

and  two  children;  good  home  in  Westchester  County; 
congenial  surroundings;  good  pay;  would  consider 
wmman  and  child.  Write  Apt.  4-B,  24  West  69th  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. _ 

S^^SHORE  place,  general  houseworker.  Bay  Head, 

N.  J. ;  May  1  to  October  1;  one  adult,  two  children, 
baby;  nurse  kept;  salary  $29  week  and  carfare;  give 
references.  Mrs.  Gerald  Davis.  1053  South,  26th  St., 
Arlington.  Ta. 


W^TED — 3  people;  cook,  handy  man,  laundress,  for 
boarding  house  accommodating  40-69  persons'  July 
and  August.  Write  A.  C.  Moore,  Windham,  N  y 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  cook,  small  family 

grown  children;  room  and  bath;  give  full  particulars’ 
age  and  references.  Mrs.  Louis  Whiton.  R.  F.  D  1* 
Norwalk,  Conn.  ' 


COUNTRY  cook  for  country  boarders ;  middle  aged 
woman,  country  raised ;  small  White  Mountain  resort  • 
good  pay.  Write  Wm.  H.  Proctqr,  Jackson.  N.  H 


WANTED — ^Housekeeper,  also  handyman,  or  elderly 

couple;  small  country  hotel  in  town  of  29.909  people' 
good  permanent  home  for  right  parties  rather  than 
large  wages.  Hotel  State,  Glean.  N.  Y. 


ANTIH^Middle  aged  couple  or  woman  with  school 
/  child  to  take  full  charge  of  farm  household 
(adults  only) ;  agreeable  position  among  educated  Euro¬ 
peans;  near  town.  Wooster  House,  Tariffville,  Conn. 
Telephone  Simsbury  589-rtng  5. 


A  middle  aged  man  to  do  gardening  and  make 

himself  generally  useful  around  Connecticut  country 
home;  permanent  well  paid  position,  with  comfortable 
modem  quarters  for  right  man.  BOX  1380,  R.  N.-Y. 


COUPLE,  gardener,  handy  man  for  modern  gentle- 

mans  farm.  50  miles  from  New  York  City;  wife 
housekeeper,  plain  cooking;  high  salary.  BOX  1384 
Rural  New-Yorker.  looi. 


COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  29  Dr 
H.  Grossman,  36  I’rimrose  Ave..  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.’ 
SUPERINTENDENT  for  dairy  and  poultry;  must  be 
charge;  state  terms  and  when 
available.  BOX  1396,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOGGERS,  sawyer,  tractor  driver,  trailer  driver-  ex- 
perienced;  good  wages  plus  overtime;  bus  and  'train 
facilities  to  New  York,  35  miles.  Box  1395,  R,  N.-Y. 


COUl’LE — Cook,  butler,  driver  for  batchelor;  complete 
charge  small  house;  nearby  Jersey;  $309.  BOX  1371, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  middle  aged,  country,  two  adults' 

13Q1  men  room,  bath.  BOX 

^91,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  no  children,  handyman,  gardener,  house- 
worker,  plain  cooking;  no  laundry;  adult  Christian 
family;  near  towm  in  New  Jersey;  one  hour  from  New 
Uork.  BOX  1389,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

to  cook  and  do  general  housework 
weekly,  generous  time  off;  live  near 

WANTED— By  bachelor  for  small  truck  farm  in  Sum- 

mer  and  light  forest  products  in  Winter;  coup^ 
man  genemlly  handy  and  driver;  wife  cook  and  care 
for  small  house  with  furnished  annex.  Old  House  R.  D 
1,  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Mliford,  Pa.,  78-F-5. 

SITUATIONS  WAXTFTt 


FJ^I,  estate  superintendent,  married,  middle  aged 
boy  10;  life  experience  farming,  gardening  estita 
upkeep;  greenhouse;  best  of  reference;  state  salary?  full 
details  first  letter.  BOX  1299,  Rural  New-V^^er. 

AI^OUND  farmer  and  son  wish  position;  can  han- 

prfv\*le‘gr“Vo"^  fl8lr^u?rN&^o& 

BOX  lS03.'Turil  New^V^orkgn  letter. 

POULTRYMAN,  long  experience,  wishes  employment 

estate  preferred.  BOX  1300,  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

E^ERIEN'CED  in  office,  farm  and  dairy  work-  old 
for  heaviest  work;  must  ease  up;  prefe/ office 'work 
With  some  outside  duties;  single;  cultured*  seekine 

‘“•  a"’ 

GOOD  cook  and  baker;  competent  woman  desires  ner- 

manent  position  running  boarding  house  for  fmmi 
kennel  or  stable  help;  May  or  later;  best  references’ 
give  details  hrst  letter.  BOX  1324.  Rural  New -Yorker.' 
TWO  brothers  wish  to  go  on  first-class  estate;  must  be 
first  class  estate*  Ralph  and  Alfred  Applegate  ^94 
Dawes  Ave.,  R.  1,  Trenton.  X.  J. 

refined,  Austrian,  wishes  position 

on  a  gentleman  s  farm  or  elderly  couple;  capable  and 
trustworthy.  26  Pomona  Ave.,  Yonkers  2,  N.  Y 

ilAXAGKlt  country  estate,  club,  hunting  lodge;  mid-^ 
die  active,  experienced,  any  location;  best  ref* 

erence.  BOX  1335,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAKRJED  poultrj-man,  thoroughly  experienced  in  raiC 
mg  hea\*y  broilers  and  roasters,  desires  to  takA  full 
charge  of  broiler  plant;  will  improve  and  effiarge  busL 
ness;  available  April  15;  wages  $169  per  mo^th  nlus 
share  of  pronts.  BOX  1336,  Rural  New-YorkTr 

fc>U  l*lEltINTENDENT  (working),  caretaker,  age  40 
married,  one  child,  with  farming  and  maintenance 
experience  for  estate,  institution  or  similar.  BOX  1339 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


UOll'LE.  middle  aged,  cook,  housekeeper;  lawn 
den  repairing;  business  people  preferred;  reliable' 
charge  house,  grounds ;  references.  Box  1352.  R  N  -y’ 


^Bof  y3lf‘ggral‘^N^ew"Yorl’er^°‘^  elderly  ■person: 


GARDENEK  caretaker,  49.  wants  work  country  estatT^ 
cottage.  BOX  1329.  Rural  New-Yorker  ^  ^tate. 


-^NMER.  tractorman;  wife,  children  help  snare 
Fred  Beck.  Comwall-on-Hudson.  N  Y.  ‘  “®- 


M.\N,  married,  31,  4-F.  desires  position  as  caretaker 
on  small  farm  or  estate  within  100  miles  N  -Y  r  - 
Christian  people  preferred.  R.  Tiedemann,  71-16  FrpsW 
Pond  Road.  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y.  .  t-t  fb  hresh 


M.\N,  single,  63.  sober,  wishes  position  as  caretaker  on 
private  estate.  W.  KoUar,  342  East  78th  St  .NY  o 

YOl>’G  man,  e.\pertenced  in  running  dairy,  incltidinir 
pasteurizing  ^d  milk  testing;  married,  two  children- 
please  send  full  particulars.  BOX  1387,  Rural  N.-Y.’ 


EX-SERVICE.MAN,  SO.  agricultural  graduate,  desires 

position  poultry,  landscaping,  vegetables;  experienced, 
willing.  BOX  1394.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  caretakers  for  absentee  small  farm  owner- 
solter,  industrious,  own  carpenter  tools;  capable  of 
repairing  rundown  buildings;  must  have  arrangement 
to  raise  poultry,  etc.,  as  part  of  wages.  BOX  IS"? 
Rural  New-Vorker, _  “  ' 

COUNTRY  assignments  for  Spring;  lady,  marvelous 

Ea^eltrsuN^w  Ytk.  25 


CONTRACT  wanted  to  grow  potatoes,  carrots  and  snap 
beans;  owner  furnish  equipment  for  same.  Harold 
Lyons.  65  Woodbury  Road,  Hicksville,  L  L  _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  221, 


out  of  my  day . . 
oi  mv  tractor  oil 


Time  counts.  So  shrewd  farmers  save 
hours  by  arranging  field  layouts,  re¬ 
arranging  barns,  replacing  hand  work  with 
machinery  wherever  possible. 

And  money  counts.  So  they  use  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil,  and  get  150  hours  of  use 
between  changes  .  .  .  instead  of  the  60 
or  70  hours  that  ordinary  oil  gives. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  it.  For  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil  gives  them  not  only  many 
more  hours’  use  at  no  extra  cost  — but 


hours  of  better  protection  too ! 

Here’s  why  Veedol  is  the  choice  of  long¬ 
headed  farmers:  It’s  made  from  100% 
Pennsylvania  crude  —  the  toughest,  most 
heat-  and  wear -resistant  crude  in  the 
world.  It’s  refined  by  the  most  advanced 
methods  and  equipment  to  remove 
practically  ALL  trouble-causing  impurities. 

That’s  why  we  tell  you,  without 
reservations : 

Veedol  15  0-Hour  Tractor  Oil  SAVES  FUEL 


by  reducing  power  blow-by.  SAVES  TIME 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  SAVES 
REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  SAVES  OIL— good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS 
— assures  long,  economical  life. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails, 
30  and  55  gallon  drums. 


150-HOUR 

VEEDOL 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock” 


Successful 


Turkey 


from  sticking  their  heads  through  the  wire, 
with  possible  injury.  Furthermore,  wild  birds 
are  unable  to  enter  and  steal  feed  or  bring  dis¬ 
eases. 


\7„]  /^I\/  Publlslied  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.. 

V  Ul.  V./I  V  .  335.  30f[,  gt  _  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  60c  a  Year. 
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HE  demand  for  turkeys  seems  to 
be  increasing  faster  than  pro¬ 
duction.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
turkey  for  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  was  a  big  event.  Now¬ 
adays,  turkeys  are  in  demand 
all  the  time. 

George  B.  Buttel  runs  a  good  country  res¬ 
taurant  in  Morris  County,  N.  J.  In  1942  he  de¬ 
cided  to  raise  a  few  turkeys  of  his  own.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  first  year  he  raised  180  turkeys  for 
his  restaurant.  The  diners  liked  the  idea  be¬ 
cause  they  realized  they  were  eating  fresh  tur¬ 
keys.  Trade  boomed  so  much  that  Mr.  But¬ 
tel  had  to  go  out  and  buy  hundreds  of  live  tur¬ 
keys  so  that  he  could  serve  fresh  turkey  din¬ 
ners.  So,  during  1943  he  raised  over  4,000  tur¬ 
keys.  Last  year  he  raised  over  7,000,  and  most 
of  them  were  eaten  right  on  the  premises.  His 
methods  of  turkey  production  are  interesting. 

All  his  poults  are  hatched  at  a  commercial 
hatchery  for  5  cents  per  bird.  If  he  cannot 
obtain  enough  eggs,  he  buys  day-old  poults 
which  cost  75  cents  each.  The  White  Holland 
breed  is  used  because  it  is  hardy  and  its  meat 
is  tender.  The  poults  are  very  delicate  and  fin¬ 
icky  from  the  day  they  are  hatched.  They  have- 
to  be  coaxed  to  eat  or  drink,  and  a  cold  draft 
may  cause  sudden  death.  They  are  therefore 
placed  in  electric  batteries,  where  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  95  deg.  F.  is  maintained.  During  the 
following  three  weeks  the  temperature  is  grad¬ 
ually  reduced  to  80  deg.  F.  Though  the  tiny 
poults  seem  to  have  small  desire  to  eat  or  drink, 
Buttel  knows  the  little  fellows  are  curious,  so  he 
sprinkles  a  few  grains  of  oatmeal  on  the  water 
and  the  poults  wonder  what  the  white  spots 
are.  They  peck  at  them  and  soon  learn  to 
drink.  Their  first  feed  is  a  commercial  turkey 
starter  mash  and  alfalfa  meal.  A  few  flakes 
of  oatmeal  are  also  spread  on  the  alfalfa,  which 
attracts  their  attention,  and  they  start  eating. 


The  batteries  are  cleaned  thoroughly  every 
day.  The  poults  are  given  all  the  meal  and 
ground  oats  they  will  consume.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  they  are  placed  in  the  brooder 
houses.  Each  brooder  house  is  10x12  feet, 
with  a  sun  porch  of  the  same  size.  About  180 
poults  are  placed  in  each  house,  and  coal  heat¬ 
ers  maintain  a  temperature  of  85  deg.  F.  Al¬ 
though  the  birds  are  small,  they  must  have 
plenty  of  room,  because  they  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  push  and  crowd  one  another. 
Sheets  of  tin  are  curved  and  placed  on  edge  at 
all  corners  so  as  to  avoid  pockets  where  they 
might  pile  up  and  smother.  After  the  poults 
have  been  in  the  brooder  house  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  very  low  bars  are  placed  under  the 
hover  for  a  training  roost. 

The  litter  used  in  the  brooder  house  is  shred¬ 
ded  cane.  It  is  very  absorbent,  and  also  has  a 
desirable  feature  in  that  the  poults  will  not 
eat  it.  Other  material  is  likely  to  be  eaten,  and 
it  may  cause  digestive  disorders.  Poults  are 
removed  from  the  brooder  house  to  rearing 
pens  when  eight  weeks  old.  At  that  time,  they 
weigh  over  two  pounds  each.  Tom  turkeys 
are  .then  placed  in  rearing  pens  separate  from 
the  hens  because  they  grow  almost  twice  as 
fast. 

The  rearing  pens  are  built  two  feet  above 
ground  and  are  supported  on  smooth,  glazed 
tile  bedded  in  concrete,  thus  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  vermin  to  climb  them.  The  structure 
consists  of  a  10x10  foot  house  5  feet  high  and 
open  to  the  southeast.  It  contains  substantial 
low  bars  for  roosts.  In  front  of  it  is  a  10x20 
foot  open  sun  porch.  The  entire  floor  is  made 
of  welded  wire  about  the  size  of  six-penny 
nails.  The  mesh  is  1x2  inches.  This  strong 
wire  extends  up  the  sides  for  three  feet.  The 
next  foot  and  the  entire  top  are  covered  with 
ordinary  one-inch  chicken  wire.  This  complete 
cover  of  small  mesh  wire  prevents  the  turkeys 


About  80  poults  are  placed  in  each  rearing 
pen.  They  are  changed  to  a  growing  mash  and 
all  the  oats  they  will  eat.  They  do  not  care 
for  corn  in  Summer,  but  as  it  becomes  colder, 
they  will  go  for  corn  in  a  big  way.  Charcoal 
and  grit  are  kept  in  separate  containers. 
Growth  is  rapid,  and  the  turkeys  are  ready 
for  table  use  when  six  months  old.  By  that 
time,  the  White  Holland  hens  weigh  12  to  14 
pounds,  while  the  toms  will  go  18  to  22  pounds. 
During  its  last  week,  a  turkey  is  fed  cornmeal 
and  ground  oats;  nothing  the  last  day. 

When  a  family  has  one  turkey  to  kill  and 
pick,  it  will  take  most  of  the  afternoon.  At  Mr. 
Buttel’s  Harbor  Turkey  Fdrm  three  men  do  30 
in  an  hour.  The  tiurkeys  to  be  killed  are  wait¬ 
ing  quietly  in  the  dark  on  a  covered  truck 
called  “The  Black  Maria.”  Three  turkeys  are 
brought  in  at  once  and  hung  up.  A  10-quart 
pail  with  a  cherry  picker’s  hook  is  hung  to  the 
bill  of  each  bird.  A  knife  with  a  four-inch 
blade  is  used  to  pierce  the  third  lobe  of  the 
brain  to  paralyze  the  bird,  and  then  the  jugular 
vein  is  cut  so  it  will  bleed  out.  The  large  wing 
and  tail  feathers  are  pulled  out  immediately. 
A  few  minutes’  delay  will  cause  them  to 
tighten  up. 

As  soon  as  picked,  each  bird  is  submerged  in 
a  15 -gallon  can  of  water  with  the  temperature 
at  exactly  120  deg.  F.  It  is  kept  under  slightly 
less  than  a  minute.  Then  it  is  held  on  a  large 
electrically  propelled  revolving  brush.  By 
holding  and  turning  the  carcass  just  right,  most 
all  the  remaining  small  feathers  come  off.  The 
bird  is  then  submerged  in  cold  water  until  the 
final  hand  picking  of  pin  feathers  is  done.  By 
this  method  of  dressing,  the  feathers  come  off 
easily  and  the  skin  remains  a  beautiful  white. 
The  temperature  often  used  at  turkey  farms  is 
124  or  128.  However,  Mr.  Buttel  gets  partic¬ 
ularly  fine  results  with  the  hot  bath  at  120 
deg.  F.  R.  DE  BAUN. 


At  Harbor  Turkey  Farm,  White  Holland  turkeys  are  kept  in  rearing  pens,  built  tieo  feet  above  ground,  and  supported  on  smooth  glazed  tile  bedded  in  concrete. 
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Farmers^  Experiences  in  Bringing 
Back  a  Rundown  Field 

[EDS — In  our  March  3  issue,  Connecticut  Farmer 
asked  for  practical  information  on  the  best  or  quickest 
way  to  bring  back  a  rundown  field.  Here  is  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  by  three  farmers  from  New  York,  Ohio 
and  North  Carolina.  We  hope  some  of  their  sugges¬ 
tions  will  be  helpful  to  Connecticut  Farmer.] 


kled  this  on  the  loads  taken  from  the  barn  each 
day,  plowed  the  fields  and  made  a  good  deep 
seed  bed.  That  meant  much  disking,  harrow¬ 
ing  and  stirring  of  soil.  In  later  years  we 
bought  a  cultipacker  and  other  tools.  We 
planted  with  what  fertilizer  our  local  firms 
handled,  and  used  rye  for  a  Winter  cover. 
The  first  crop  was  not  very  good,  but  we 
NOTE  a  request  by  “Connecticut  made  it  do,  letting  it  grow  knee  high  in  the 
Farmer”  for  advice  about  bring-  Spring,  then  put  a  drag  chain  on  the  walking 


ing  back  a  rundown  field.  Per¬ 
haps  my  experience  may  be  of 
interest. 

_  Four  years  ago  I  started  work 

on  a  plot  which  I  wanted  for  a  house  garden 
because  of  its  location.  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  less  promising  site.  For  about 
50  years  it  had  been  a  vineyard.  During  that 
time  it  was  worked  by  tenants  or  share  farm¬ 
ers,  often  plowed  too  wet,  never  had  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  cover  crop.  I  tore  out  the  poor  grapes 
several  years  ago.  The  soil  is  stiff,  heavy  light 
colored  clay,  the  kind  that  breaks  open  in  great 
cracks  after  rain  and  sun. 

I  plowed  under  in  succession  a  crop  of  rye, 
one  of  soy  beans,  one  of  buckwheat,  then  gave 
it  a  light  coating  of  rather  leached  hen  manure 
and  sowed  rye  and  vetch.  This  grew  so  heavy 
before  I  got  to  it  that  I  could  not  plow  it  under 
with  tractor  and  gang.  So  I  disked  it  flat  with 
weighted  double  disk.  The  next  Spring  I 
plowed  it  and  planted  the  usual  garden.  Mak¬ 
ing  allowance  for  a  drouth  year,  I  found  it  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  soil  was  still  somewhat  stiff  to 
work,  but  I  was  able  to  push  a  hand  cultivator 
through  it  between  horse  workings.  I  Fall- 
plowed  this  piece  and  shall  use  it  for  garden 
again  this  Summer. 

Of  course,  I  lost  the  use  of  this  land  for  four 
years,  and  one  could  not  do  this  with  a  great 
deal  of  his  land.  But  when  the  soil  is  really 
worn  out,  we  must  expect  to  sacrifice  some¬ 
thing  to  get  it  back.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  harder  land  to  reclaim  than  the  wornout 
vineyard  on  the  hillsides  of  this  section.  They 
have  been  abused,  starved  and  eroded  for  a 
lifetime.  The  humus  is  almost  entirely  burned 
out  of  the  them. 

When  I  took  over  this  farm  many  years  ago, 
I  wanted  to  set  a  Concord  vineyard  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  field.  The  previous  owner  had  it  planted 
to  corn  and  potatoes.  There  was  not  a  corn¬ 
stalk  in  the  plot  that  was  over  three  feet  high, 
and  in  Fall-plowing  it  I  did  not  turn  out  a 
peck  of  potatoes  of  usable  size.  That’s  how 
poor  it  was.  Well,  I  set  my  vineyard  and  began 
using  yearly  cover  crops — rye,  vetch,  crimson 
clover,  oats,  barley.  It  made  a  pretty  good 
vineyard.  Eight  years  ago  I  tore  out  the  grapes 
because  I  could  not  get  them  worked.  When  I 
came  here  to  live  four  years  ago  I  planted  a 
section  of  this  field  to  corn  and  potatoes  and 
got  a  paying  crop  of  each.  The  field  has  never 
had  any  manure,  just  cover  crops. 

These  two  experiences  have  convinced  me 
that  diligent  cover  cropping  will  bring  back 
land  to  reasonable  fertility,  even  without  ma¬ 
nure.  If  I  have  to  crop  the  land  I  am  trying  to 
reclaim,  I  plan  to  take  off  a  crop  only  every 
other  year.  The  alternate  years  I  grow  a  cover 
crop  (preferably  rye  and  vetch)  and  plow  it 
under.  c.  c. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


The  inquiry  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
about  building  up  a  rundown  field  interested  me. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  story  told  of  the  young 
Princess  Victoria  of  England,  who  grumbled 
about  her  music  lessons  only  to  be 
told  by  a  truthful  teacher:  “There 
is  no  royal  road  to  music.”  So  it 
is  with  the  rundown  field. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  bought  a 
rundown  farm  of  95  acres.  Neigh¬ 
bors  declared  the  land  so  poor  that 
one  could  not  even  raise  a  disturb¬ 
ance.  This  land,  sour  blue  clay, 
was  in  places  quite  sandy.  It 
plowed  up  like  an  old  ash  heap, 
and  some  of  it  was  swampy  and 
had  lacked  proper  drainage  for 
years.  That  land  could  only  be 
sweetened  by  constant  cultivation, 
liming  and  turning  over  each 
year.  And  lime  was  not  well 
known  at  that  time.  Naturally,  we 
wanted  good  farm  land  in  as  short 
a  time  as  could  be  had.  We  saved 
ashes,  all  the  refuse  from  our  sta¬ 
bles  (we  had  only  two  horses  and 
two  cows) ;  bought  lime  and  sprin- 


plow  and  turned  .it  completely  under.  The 
soil  was  so  surprised,  it  did  the  best  it  could. 
Corn  grew  and  tasseled,  but  there  it  stood;  no 
ears  developed.  Our  hay  fields,  though,  pro¬ 
duced  some  good  grass.  We  bought  some  mo¬ 
lasses,  sprinkled  it  over  the  hay  and  wintered 
the  stock  on  it. 

The  next  year  the  cornstalks  were  plowed 
under,  ditches  made  around  the  plowed  areas 
and  across  to  afford  much  needed  drainage. 
Oats  hardly  returned  the  seed,  and  this  was  in 
good  oats  country.  We  now  had  more  stable 
manure  to  put  on  the  ground,  also  as  much 
lime  as  we  could  buy,  100  or  200  pounds  to  the 
acre,  along  with  fertilizers  on  the  poorest  areas. 
Crop  rotation  was  begun  and  practiced,  until 
the  fields  are  now  in  stoneless  condition.  We 
had  had  a  number  of  boulders,  relics  of  the 
ice  age.  Deep  plowing  was  practiced.  You  see, 
the  soil  has  to  be  studied.  Land  here  is  level, 
and  the  poor  places  were  marked  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  especially  needed,  the  deep  soil  was 
stirred  and  crops  used  that  did  not  take  energy 
from  the  land,  as  buckwheat  is  said  to  do.  One 
year  we  had  to  depend  on  Kaffir  corn  for 
roughage,  as  soy  beans  were  not  grown  then 
to  any  great  extent,  though  one  farmer  used 
them  successfully  as  a  cover  crop  in  building 
his  farm  land. 

One  should  also  include  clover  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  even  if  you  buy  some  inoculation.  The 
first  crops  will  hardly  pay  the  effort,  but  at 
least  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Our  foun¬ 
dation  was  laid  without  much  help  from 
the  barnyard,  as  we  had  only  a  few  head  of 
stock.  All  straw  and  roughage  were  kept  and 
fed  on  the  farm.  We  now  raise  good  cr©ps. 

Ohio.  E.  L.  s. 


Having  just  read  the  note  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  under  the  heading  “What  Is  Your 
Experience?”  I  will  offer  my  bit  gained  through 
the  years.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  reading 
of  the  many  letters  offering  advice  on  soil 
building  will  be  very  interesting  to  all  who 
legard  their  soil  as  something  worth  protect¬ 
ing.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  my  entire  life 
has  been  spent  in  some  way  connected  with 
farming  and  the  soil.  Either  farming  on  my 
own  or  as  a  hired  man,  and  traveling  over  the 
country,  I  have  seen  many  types  of  soil  and 
v-'ays  of  tillage. 

From  my  experience  on  two  farms  in  ad¬ 
joining  counties  30-odd  miles  apart,  here  in 
North  Carolina,  which  I  have  owned,  I’d  say 
above  all  that  the  first  step  in  soil  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  stop  erosion.  This  is  an  error  too 
often  overlooked  in  farm  management  and  soil 
building.  Our  Davie  County  farm  suffered 
from  both  sheet  and  gully  erosion,  and  as  it 
was  farmed  by  tenants  who  furnished  their 
own  stock,  consequently  we  made  very  little 
headway  in  soil  improvement. 

The  other  farm,  in  Forsyth  County,  is  only 
eight  miles  from  where  we  now  live.  There  I 
own  all  the  livestock  and  machinery,  though 
the  place  is  worked  by  a  tenant,  because  my 
health  will  not  permit  my  doing  all  the  work. 


■ - -  (Photo— M.  B. 

Northern  Spy  in  full  bloom  on  the  Horace  Kinney  Farm,  Grand  Isle 


(Photo  by  Nancy  M.  Babcock,  Maryland). 

Double  flowering  white  dogwood. 

However,  I  have  been  able  to  do  much  in  a 
short  time  toward  stopping  erosion,  both  sheet 
and  gully.  The  control  of  erosion  has  showed, 
up  in  yields  as  well  as  a  satisfied  feeling  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  top  soil  of  our  farm. 

I  have  dwelt  much  on  erosion,  but  I  was  born 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  grew  up  in  Georgia, 
and  later  saw  much  eroded  and  gullied  land 
elsewhere. 

But  to  your  question,  the  quickest  way  to 
bring  up  a  rundown  field  here  with  us  is  to 
grow  cowpeas,  one  of  the  rank  growing  vari¬ 
eties,  like  Brabham  or  Whippoorwill,  sometimes 
called  Speckled.  In  your  section  you  should 
contact  the  extension  department  of  your  State 
Agricultural  College  to  find  out  the  varieties 
best  suited  for  your  farm.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  pasture  grasses  seeded  in  a  mixture  with 
a  legume  would  be  better  for  you,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  get  some  soil  -  holding 
growth  and  then  work  it  into  the  ground  to 
provide  humus  for  soil  improvement. 

If  the  land  needs  lime,  lime  it.  Use  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  peas  per  acre,  drilled  with  a 
grain  drill,  and  use  400  pounds  of  0-10-6  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  acre.  If  you  have  manure,  spread  8 
or  10  tons  per  acre,  and  disk  in  before  drilling 
the  peas.  They  may  be  later  worked  down 
with  a  disk  harrow,  either  green  or  after  they 
are  ripe,  and  the  mass  plowed  under.  I  should 
add  that  the  peas  named  ne6d  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  90-day  growing  season  to  fully  ma¬ 
ture.  Do  not  seed  till  the  ground  is  warm.  We 
have  seeded  Spring  oats,  planted  tobacco  beds 
and  some  garden,  but  we’ve  had  a  wet  Winter 
and  small  grain  looks  none  too  good.  Farmers 
as  a  whole  are  way  back  with  their  work. 

North  Carolina.  w.  D.  N. 

Some  Fruit  Questions 

I  have  some  plums  and  cherries.  Will  the  same 
rules  of  nitrogen  application  apply  to  them  as  to  the 
McIntosh  apple  tree?  How  much  fertilizer  should  I 
use  on  raspberries?  What  is  the  best  formula  of  phos¬ 
phate  for  strawberries  that  will  fruit  this  Spring? 

G.  R.  B. 

The  recommendation  for  apple  trees  is  about 
V4  lb.  nitrate  of  soda  for  each  year  the  tree  is  of 
age.  The  same  general  alsa  applies  to  plums 
and  cherries,  with  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  amount  over  what  is 
recommended  for  apples.  Both 
plums  and  cherries  respond  nicely 
to  nitrogen  applications. 

For  raspberries,  a  good  standard 
formula,  per  acre,  is  a  mixture  of 
100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  300  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  and  200  lbs.  potas¬ 
sium  sulphate.  There  are  43,560 
sq.  ft.  per  acre.  You  can  compute 
very  easily  the  amount  of  material 
needed  for  any  given  area  on  the 
basis  of  using  the  amounts  that 
have  been  mentioned  for  ®ne  acre. 

For  strawberries  the  recommen¬ 
dations  are  500  to  600  lbs.  super¬ 
phosphate  applied  in  Spring  before 
strawberry  plants  are  set.  Since 
your  plants  are  already  set,  you 
will  have  to  make  the  applications 
Cummings )  side  dressing  down  the  row. 

Co.,  Vermont.  H.  B.  T. 


\ 


Countryman’s  Journal 

I  enjoyed  R.  V.  B.’s  comments  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  March  3  on  my 
Countryman’s  Journal  article  of  Janu¬ 
ary  6  and  his  remarks  about  true  profit 
on  farm  operations.  The  editor’s  addi¬ 
tional  paragraphs  hit  a  point  about 
which  there  has  been  all  too  little  agri¬ 
cultural  writing.  The  artificial  schism 
between  farmer  and  consumer  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  social  and  economic 
trends  in  this  country  today.  Certain 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  seemed 
to  delight  to  harp  on  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of 
workers  in  cities  and  towns.  Certain 
dealers  and  middlemen,  grasping  and 
greedy,  have  tried  to  play  both  ends 
against  the  middle. 

Let’s  be  candid  enough  to  admit  that 
certain  farmers  have  played  along  with 
certain  dealers  against  the  true  welfare 
of  farmers  as  a  group.  Certain  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  editor’s  second  paragraph 
on  page  152  are  the  very  heart  of  the 
battle  ahead  of  us:  “The  interests  of 
producers  and  consumers,  far  from  be¬ 
ing  opposite,  are  identical  and  mutual. 
They  should  and  must  work  together. 
.  .  .  The  breach  between  producer  and 
consumer  can  easily  be  bridged  with  in¬ 
formation  and  friendship.  It  must  not 
be  widened  with  name  calling  and  bick¬ 
ering.”  Read  those  quoted  sentences 
again.  They  envisage  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  problems  of  the  decades  ahead. 

The  Countryman  has  preached  con¬ 
sistently  that  the  one  greatest  economic 
handicap  for  uncounted  farm  families  is 
buying  at  retail  and  selling  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Farming  is  a  business  as  well  as  a 
way  of  life,  and  R.  V.  B.  is  right  that 
we  have  to  consider  buildings,  fences, 
equipment,  etc.,  before  we  strike  a 
profit.  But  the  big  things  are  friendship 
of  the  consumer,  better  distribution 
methods  and  more  effectual  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  farmers  both  in  purchasing 
and  in  selling.  Little  by  little  we  are 
learning  our  lessons.  A  prosperous  farm 
group  means  good  general  business,  be¬ 
cause  farmers  are  the  greatest  single 
buying  group  of  all  kinds  of  products 
turned  out  by  our  brothers  in  industry. 

I  get  much  enjoyment  from  reading 
The  Farmers  Weekly,  published  in  Lon¬ 
don.  A  recent  issue  had  a  most  inter- 
esing  article  by  a  Mr.  Richmond  of  the 
Land  Settlement  Association  of  Britain. 
He  urged  adequate  provision  for  ex- 
service  men  and  farm  workers  to  ob¬ 
tain  small  acreages  of  land.  He  said 
war  experiences  with  gardening  had 
made  many  city  people  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  outside  cities  where  they  could 
“grow  things  on  their  own.”  His  em¬ 
phasis  on  group  settlernents  where  co¬ 
operative  buying  and  selling  could  be 
practiced  and  social  life  promoted  was 
most  interesting.  The  writer  has  felt 
for  a  long  period  that  it  would  be  more 
practical  in  most  cases  to  decentralize 
people  instead  of  industries.  In  this 
country  there’s  plenty  of  land  on  the 
roads  leading  out  from  cities  and  towns. 
With  modern  transportation  and  the 
gradually  shortening  work  week  in  in¬ 
dustry,  millions  of  families  can  have  a 
better  life  outside  the  cities. 

It’s  Spring  again,  and  Nature’s  miracle 
is  being  re-enacted.  There’s  music  in 
the  air,  and  it  gives  a  lift  to  the  spirit 
of  man.  The  bluebirds  and  robins  are 
caroling  in  the  old  apple  trees  behind 
the  barn.  The  partridge  is  drumming  in 
the  pasture  swamps,  and  every  once  in 
a  while  the  husky  call  of  the  male 
pheasant  echoes  across  the  field.  The 
crows  are  circling  the  pastures  and 
meadows;  the  full  brooks  are  tumbling 
down  from  the  uplands  to  join  rivers  on 
their  way  to  the  sea.  There’s  rnellowing 
sun  and  spring  rains.  Tomatoes  are 
reaching  upward  in  their  boxes  in 
kitchen  windows  and  the  peep  of  baby 
chicks  is  heard  in  the  land.  May  the 
hope  of  Spring  come  soon  to  a  war-torn 
and  bleeding  world!  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Jerusalem  Artichoke 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Jerusalem  artichoke? 

New  York.  a.  o.  f. 

Recently,  quite  some  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  perhaps 
there  has  been  a  little  too  much  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  not  enough  thought,  behind 
this  publicity. 

.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  so  easily 
grown  that  it  often  becomes  a  trouble¬ 
some  weed.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  pig 
feed,  letting  the  animals  do  the  harvest¬ 
ing  by  rooting  them  out  of  the  ground. 
It  is  sparingly  used  for  human  food,  be¬ 
cause  the  tubers  are  rather  coarse  and 
lack  palatability.  Some  persons  like 
them  sliced  raw  in  salads.  They  can  be 
cooked  like  potatoes,  but  are  much  less 
tasty.  Their  yield  is  good,  from  six  to 
nine  tons  per  acre. 

This  plant  is  grown  from  its  small, 
potato-like  tubers.  These  are  usually 
planted  in  rows  3  to  314  feet  apart  and 
20  inches  in  the  row,  about  3  inches 
deep.  They  should  be  started  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the 
Spring  and  allowed  to  grow  until  the 
plants  are  killed  by  the  frost  in  the 
Fdll.  They  do  not  keep  well  in  storage, 
but  can  be  left  in  the  ground  over  Win¬ 
ter  and  dug  in  the  Spring  before  growth 
starts.  D.  F.  j. 

Buy  war  saving  stamps  or  bonds 
as  often  as  you  can  and  bring 
Victory  nearer. 
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TODAY’S 
FARM  LABOR 
DROUGHT 


)lus 


world’s  greatest  work  team  for  tractors  and  implements! 


j 

i 


WITH  farm  labor  growing  scarcer  every  day, 
you  must  get  every  ounce  of  work  from 
your  tractor  to  meet  today’s  increasing  crop 
needs. 

And  you  can,  with  Goodyear  Sure-Grips  and 
'’Solution  100” — world’s  greatest  work  team 
for  tractors  and  implements! 


See  your  Goodyear  farm  tire  dealer  now  for 
this  100%  liquid  filling  "one-shot”  service  which 
boosts  the  work  output  of  any  tractor.  Takes 
less  than  30  minutes  for  the  largest  tire  size — 
and  the  cost  is  low.  Better  get  it  done  now  for 
your  big  work  season. 


Alone,  Goodyear’s  great  Sure-Grip  tractor  tire 
with  self-cleaning  open  center  tread  gives  you 
more  traction  and  greater  drawbar  pull  with 
less  slip,  less  time  and  fuel  consumed.  Tests  by 
impartial  farm  experts  prove  that! 

But  with  "Solution  100”  you  get  even  greater 
efficiency  from  Sure-Grips.  For  this  amazingly 
simple  Goodyear  method  of  filling  tubes  100% 
with  calcium  chloride  solution  instead  of  air, 
puts  much  more  weight  on  your  tractor  to 
increase  greatly  traction  and  drawbar  pull. 

What’s  more,  Solution  lOO’’"’  gives  any  tractor 
tire  more  traction  and  efficiency,  ivith  longer  life 
for  all  tir^sl 


8  BIG  ADVANTAGES  WITH  '^SOLUTION  100^' 


1.  MAXIMUM  TRAaiON— less  slip, 
more  pull,  with  less  fuel. 

2.  MORE  WORK,  LESS  EXPENSE  — 

saves  tire,  tractor  and  equip¬ 
ment  wear,  gets  more  work 
done  per  hour. 

3.  CONSTANT  INFUTION,  NO  PRES¬ 
SURE  LOSS— provides  maximum 
performance  because  tires 
remain  properly  inflated  the 
year  round,  in  storage  or  in 
use;  nonfreezing. 

4.  PRESSURE  BUILDS  UP  AS  LOAD 
INCREASES  — provides  automat¬ 
ically  adjusted  pressure  for 
varying  loads. 


5.  INCREASED  DRAWBAR  PUU— as 

much  as  500  lbs.  more  with¬ 
out  using  wheel  weights. 

6.  MORE  COMFORT,  LESS  BOUNCE— 

maximum  weight  cuts  re¬ 
bound,  reduces  bounce,  pro¬ 
vides  smoother  riding,  less 
fatigue. 

7.  LONGER  TIRE  LIFE— tread  wear 
is  much  less  because  of  min¬ 
imum  slippage,  constant  cor¬ 
rect  pressure. 

8.  LESS  CARE  AND  ATTENTION 
NEEDED  —  eliminates  need  to 
check  and  inflate  tire  fre¬ 
quently  and  to  change  pres¬ 
sure  for  various  jobs. 


Snre-Grip— T.M.The  Goodyear  Tiro  a  Robber  Comoeny 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


AHached  ORLYT  *119.50 

A  delighcful  addition  to  any  home.  Like  all 
Orlyts,  this  attached  type  is  made  in  sections 
for  easy  assembly  with  bolts  and  screws.  Model 
shown  is  10  by  }  ft.  and  comes  complete— all 
ready  to  set  up  on  foundw^  prepared  by  you. 

32  other  . 1618.50. 

ForXatalpi^wdtc.toimt.  X-45 

— iorc^a'^b’urhham^o. 


1  Irvington, 


sOoelNalnes,  III. 
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FLEX -O-SEaL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  87 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Wiliiamctown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  32,  III. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co.. 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


17  O  A  IV  T I  T  Q  strong 

IVX  O  young  plants  that 
will  brighten  up  your  home  wonderfully  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Postpaid  $1.50.  Any  color  or  mixed.  Thr  a  box 
of  these  plants,  and  you  will  want  them  every  year. 
BUCKLEY  GERANIUM  CO..  Springfield,  Illinois 


iMiHiiiiiriiiiTn: 


^  PREVENT  LOSSES — LOWER 
INSURANCE  RATES 
PROTECT  NOW!  BEFORE  IT’S  TOO  LATE 
Inspections— Repairs  for  Master  Labels. 
Write  for  Liocal  Representative’s 
Name. 


Protection  Co.  Inc. 


dept.  R,  II  NO,  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7.  N.  Y. 

Offices;  New  York  City,  CJoshen,  Ind.,  and  other  points 


GRASS  SILAGE 

USE  SILOGERM  when  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well 
as  corn.  NOTHING  LIKE  IT.  Economical,  clean  and 
easy  to  use.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  con¬ 
taining  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 
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VEGETABLE 
and  FRUIT 


GROWERS! 


Here’s  Dependable  Insect’ 
and  Disease  Control  .... 


CUBOR  (RofenoneJ  D.USTS 

Used  by  leading  growers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  Cubor  Dusts  have 
proved  their  effectiveness  by  con¬ 
sistently  good  results.  Their  high 
quality  assures  maximum  killing 
power,  excellent  dustability  and 
uniform  plant  coverage.  Now  avail¬ 
able  in  strengths  of  0.50%  and 
0.75%  rotenone;  also  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  sulfur. 

COPPER  HYDRO:  A  stabilized 
(fixed]  copper  fungicide.  Gives  good 
control  of  such  diseases  as  blight, 
leaf  spot  and  downy  mildew.  Easy 
to  use  as  spray  or  dust.  May  be 
combined  with  insecticides.  Also 
available  in  ready-mixed  dusts. 


Other  Chipman  Products 

Hl-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE  •  CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
PARIS  GREEN  •  CALGREEN  •  ALORCO  CRYOLITE 
WETTABLE  SULFUR  •  DRY  LIME  SULFUR 
S.N.A.  HORMONE  SPRAY  POWDER 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  X,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


CHIPMAN  and  FUNGICIDES 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

'  Grown  in  Open  Field 

B£adX_for_Jmmediato  shipment 
Charleston,  Copenh.  SLarket, 
Golden  Acre,  Red  Rock  1000- 
$2.50.  Marlon  Mkt.,  Yellows 
Resistant,  1000-$3.00.  Toma¬ 
toes:  John  Baer,  Pritchard, 

IjMaster  Marglobe,  Rutgers 
ready  May  25th,  1000-$3.50; 
V  also  State  Certified  Nancy  Hall 
and  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  plants  1000-$4.0O. 
Ruby  King  Pepper  1000-$4.00.  Ready  June  1st. 

CLtFFORD  A.  CUTCHtNS  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants. — Rutgers,  Marglohe,  Pritchard, 
$2.00  1000.  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Plat  Dutch,  $1.50  1000.  Pepper — 
Large  Sweet  California  Wonder,  $4.00  1000,  or  60e 
100.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  same  price.  White 
Crystal  Wax  Onion  Plants,  $2.00  1000.  26  years 

growing  and  shipping  better  plants.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


EARLY  JERSEY,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants,  500,  $1.75:  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid;  ready 
April  15.  ONION  PLANTS,  Prizetaker  variety,  50c. 
hundred,  prepaid;  ready  April  15.  Marglobe,  Stone 
and  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants,  500,  $1.75; 
1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid;  ready  about  May  20.  Porto 
Rico  Potato  Plants,  from  certified  seed,  300,  $1.50; 
.500,  $2.25;  1,000,  $4.00,  prepaid;  ready  May  20.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Wonder  Pepper  Plants,  50c.  hundred,  prepaid; 
ready  June  1.  We  advocate  the  placing  of  your  orders  now. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  Virginia 

LEADING  VARIETIES  Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato,  To¬ 
mato  and  Pepper  Plants.  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Ballhead,  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefields 
and  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants.  Ready  about  April 
30.  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  Onion  Plants 

ready  now.  50e.  liundred,  prepaid.  Porto  Rico  Potato 
Plants  from  certified  seed,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25;  1,000 
$4.00,  prepaid.  Ready  about  May  20.  Sweet  Pepper 
Plants  ready  about  June  I,  50c.  hundred,  prepaid. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  Virginia 

Ready  about  APRIL  15 — Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Ballhead, 
Fiat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants.  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00 
(prepaid).  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants,  50e.  hundred, 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  on  potato  plants  from  Cer¬ 
tified  Seed  and  Tomato  Plants  which  will  be  ready 
about  May  20.  Also  Sweet  Pepper  Plants  ready  about 
June  1st.  “PETER  PAN,”  THE  PLANT  MAN, 
•  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA  • 

Million  field  grown  hardy  CABBAGE  PLANTS  ready. 

Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy.  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000, 
$3.50,  post  paid.  Express  collect,  $3  1,000.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  on  tomato,  potato  and  all  kind  plants. 
No.  1  plants  and  packed  with  wet  moss. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

.^fiix>AxrAS'ULfii  FlA.xxt;is 

Strong,  healthy  2-yr.  roots.  Mary  Washington  rust  re¬ 
sisting  strain,  15  for  $1.00.  50  for  $2.50.  100  for 
$4.00,  all  postpaid.  For  larger  quantities  write 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT.  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 

FIRST  QUALITY  BUCKWHEAT  for  seed  purposes. 
Yielded  better  than  35  bushels  per  acre  last  year. 
I’rice  $1.75  per  bushel  at  Fann. 

ROY  BATES,  B.  D.  2,  Richfield  Springs,  New  York 

EIEin  rDAWBI  vegetable  plants  now  ready. 
rlKLU  uKVtWll  write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS. _ OMEGA.  GA. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  etc. 
Write  for  price  list.  “Our  business  is  plants." 

CAROLINA  PLANT  FARMS.  Bethel,  North  Carolina 

GLADIOLUS,  3  large  bulbs,  each  of  5  varieties,  labeled 
$1.00.  Free,  Tigridia  bulb,  ilixed  Gladiolus  bulbs,  50 
for  $1.75.  25  for  $1.  Dahlias,  12  all  different,  unla- 
bcled,  $1.  Same  lahelcil.  $1.50.  No  lists. 

DEPT.  R,  GLADSIDE,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

O.^gb.TXTV^JS  OOVEI1.JB 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  tor 
eamples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Philadelpkia,  Pa. 


Colorful  wallpaper  ean  case  wartime 
tension.  Large  samples  In  free  catalog. 
Modem  patterns;  striking  or  quiet  color 
combinations.  High  quality  papers,  rea- 
1  sonable  prices.  Shipment  prepaid. 

Write  today. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, I 
Dept.  98,  I 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.| 


KELLY’S 


TRCBS,  noses,  SHRUBS 

For  65  yeors  Kelly  Bros,  hove 
produced  top  quolity  FRUIT' 

TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  ond  GARDEN 
SEEDS.  New  1945  CATALOG 
lists  all  popular  varieties— shows 
many  in  full  color.  It’s  FREE. 

Write  today.  Supply  of  Nursery 
Stock  Is  limited.  Order  early  to 
avoid  disappointment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
38  Mapio  Sf.  Dansvillo,  N.  Y. 


Ledden’s  High  Quality 

SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR 

1945  Illustrated  Catalogue 

We  offer  seeds  of  the  highest  type  and  germin¬ 
ation.  Our  plants  are  field  grown,  strong 
and  hardy. 

OROl  UDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  40  YEARS— LARGEST  GROW¬ 
ERS  OF  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


MINN.  1166  EVERBEARING 

strawberry.  Starts  bearing  60  days  after  set,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  frost.  Three  crops  in  18  months.  Sweetest 
of  all  everbearers.  Withstands  hot  dry  weather.  Ber¬ 
ries  keep  a  week  after  picked.  Large,  bright  red, 
sweet  berries  sell  for  $1.00  per  quart.  We  are  head¬ 
quarters  for  this  variety.  Greatly  reduced  prices. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  25  plants  for  $2.00,  50  for 
$3.00.  100  for  $5.  250  for  $11.00.  Prepaid. 

SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

(Order  Dept.)  NEW  BUFFALO,  MICH. 

FRESH  DUG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

From  NEW  plantings.  Premier-Red  Star,  25,  $1;  50, 
$1.75;  100,  $3;  300,  $8;  500,  $10.  Gem  (evbr),  25. 
$1.50;  50,  $2.75;  100,  $5;  300,  $12;  500,  $17;  1,000, 
$30.  Mastodon  (evbr).  25,  $1.50;  50,  $2.75;  100,  $5. 
Transportation  paid.  Premier,  $16  1,000,  f.  o.  b.  Fig¬ 
ure  each  variety  separate. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLEVIEW  2,  N.  Y. 


^i^^^STRAWBERRIES 


IfiTtry  Grewar  sboold  hay#  Baroar'p  Halt 
I  Barry  Book.  Containa  really  Taloabla infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  irot  tba  moat  from  yonr 
berries.  Fnlly  describee  Doraatt,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  ▼arieties.  It'e 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Howard 
17.  Premier;  Catskill,  Pathfinder,  Red  Star,  100,  $3.50; 
300,  $9.25;  500,  $14.50;  1,000,  $27;  Gem  Everbearing, 
25,  $2.50;  50,  $4.50.  Taylor,  Tahoma  Red  Rasp.,  25, 
$3.50;  100  for  $12.  State  inspected.  Shipment  pre¬ 
paid  to  New  Eng.  States  only.  Route  3. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD.  MASS. 

M  A  CTfinnW  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants.  50 
mADlUUUil  for  $2.60.  100  for  $5.00,  post  paid. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN.  DEL. 

niTP  Certified  Strawberry  Plants. 
rXVlIiOrA  L/LJVA  write  for  Prices. 

R.  F.  TURNBULL.  Box  36,  Maple  View.  New  York 


f  We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write  Mm 


We  grow  14  million  trees  a  year.  Write 
for  special  Xmas  tree  bulletin,  planting 
stock,  price  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc.  Indiana,  Penna. 


Everbearing  Raspberries 

Transplanted  Bushes,  ready  to  bear  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Planting  for  Fragrance 

Not  all  gardeners  go  in  for  color  or 
formal  effects;  many  love  the  mere  frag¬ 
rance  their  gardens  give.  A  home-made 
arbor,  round  which  lingers  at  twilight 
the  scent  of  the  wild  grape,  takes  us 
back  to  grandmother’s  day,  when  no 
garden  was  complete  without  such  a 
vine. 

For  heavy  Summer  fragrance  do  not 
overlook  old-fashioned  shrubs.  There 
are  so  many:  box,  for  hedge  or  border, 
has  a  pleasant,  homey  scent  all  its  own; 
honeysuckle  rnakes  a  well  of  perfume 
from  May  to  October;  wisteria  and  Vir¬ 
gins  Bower  clematis,  on  tree-stump  or  a 
trellis,  float  the  air  like  censers  with 
richness.  For  faintest  fragrance  plant 
the  columbine,  infant’s  breath,  white 
forget-me-nots,  nicotine,  four  o’clocks, 
evening  primroses  and  baby-in-the  cra¬ 
dle. 

The  old-fashioned  garden  seldom  was 
without  sweet-scented  mock-oranges, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  generous  com¬ 
binations  of  bloom  and  fragrance  that 
we  know.  Then  there  is  the  dear  old- 
timer,  the  strawberry  bush,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  delights  of  white  and  purple 
lilacs  on  the  air.  Later  blooming  is  the 
aromatic  Clethra,  or  sweet-pepper  bush, 
which  comes  in  August  just  about  the 
time  of  tall,  white  day-lilies,  fountains 
of  charm.  The  seven  rerniniscent  herbs, 
also  in  old  gardens,  were  thyme  and 
lavender,  rosemary  and  woodruff, 
spearmint,  clove-pinks  and  sweet  alys- 
sum.  With  these  usually  were  found 
Dianthus,  that  “hardy-pink”  fragrant  as 
any  hothouse  flower.  These  were  the 
“bouquet”  flowers  of  days  gone  by. 

When  you  plant  for  early  sweet  odors, 
remember  hyacinths  and  jonquils,  lily- 
of-the-valley  and  poet’s  narcissus.  In 
June  comes  the  Madonna  lily,  but  the 
tube-roses  wait  for  September.  Showy 
tulips  have  a  strangely  vague  outdoor 
smell,  while  the  modest  violet  is  so  del¬ 
icate  that  it  seems  to  fade  on  the  taking 
of  a  breath,  and  almost  disappears 
where  it  grows  in  sheltered  places.  All 
these  are  hardy. 

Sweet-rocket,  white  and  purple,  per¬ 
haps  too  hardy  and  spreading,  gives  off 
a  delightful  scent;  Summer  heliotrope 
(not  really  a  heliotrope  at  all)  only  asks 
for  a  footing  to  grow  and  to  emit  its 
rare  odor.  Sweet  fern  and  sweet  briar 
live  up  to  their  names;  also  sweet-flag 
and  bee-balm,  which  grow  in  wet 
places.  Add  to  these  sweet-peas,  sweet 
sultanas,  mignonette,  stocks  and  wall¬ 
flowers,  ambrosia  and  balm-of-Gilead, 
lemon-verbena  and  rose-geranium  and 
what  could  be  more  appealing  to  sen¬ 
sitive  nostrils? 

Last  but  not  least  come  the  roses  in 
profusion.  The  “rose  of  a  hundred 
leaves,”  once  highly  prized  in  America, 
has  a  memorable  perfume.  It  was  for 
this  that  our  great-grandmothers  quiet¬ 
ly  walketi  their  garden  paths,  pulling 
petals  to  make  the  famous  potpourri. 
Those  ladies  loved  the  musk  rose  too, 
and  so  do  we.  -  J.  w.  w. 


Propagation  by  Cuttings 

What  is  the  method  used  to  propa¬ 
gate  trees  and  shrubs  where  a  small 
piece  of  branch  is  planted  in  the  spring? 
Also,  how  could  I  start  a  rosebush  from 
an  older  one?  l.  h. 

New  York. 

The  method  of  propagation  to  which 
you  refer  is  commonly  called  “cuttage,” 
or  propagation  by  cuttings.  When  the 
wood  that  is  used  is  dormant,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  hardwood  cutting;  and 
when  the  wood  is  taken  during  the 
growing  season,  it  is  called  a  softwood 
cutting. 

In  the  case  of  hardwood  cuttings,  the 
wood  is  gathered  in  late  fall  when  the 
plant  is  mature,  yet  before  severe  win¬ 
ter  freezing  has  set  in.  The  wood  is 
stored  in  sand  or  moss  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  it  will  be  protected  from  drying 
out  as  well  as  from  freezing.  During 
the  winter  months  the  wood  is  cut  up 
into  lengths  about  8  to  12  inches,  tied 
into  bundles  and  buried  in  sand,  usually 
with  the  butt  ends  up .  During  this 
period  the  wounded  ends  tend  to  cal¬ 
lous  over.  The  hardwood  cuttings  are 
planted  out  as  early  the  next  spring  as 
possible.  The  importance  of  very  early 
planting  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Softwood  cuttings  are  taken  in  early 
summer,  when  the  wood  is  firm  enough 
to  handle .  Best  results  are  secured 
when  the  cuttings  are  taken  fairly  early 
rather  than  too  late.  In  the  case  of 
the  rose,  cuttings  taken  June  15  to  July 
1  are  likely  to  root  better  than  those 
taken  later.  Inasmuch  as  the  tips  of 
new  shoots  are  likely  to  be  soft,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  discard  the  top  two  to 
four  inches  of  softwood.  The  cuttings 
are  made  four  to  six  inches  in  length 
and  struck  in  sand  or  in  peat  and  sand 
mixtures.  It  may  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  leaves  in  order  to 
insert  the  cuttings  into  the  rqoting 
media,  but  just  as  few  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  possible.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  some  sort  of  protection  from 
evaporation  as  well  as  some  shading 
from  the  sun.  For  this  reason,  cut¬ 
tings  are  commonly  struck  in  cold 
frames  or  special  propagation  beds.  An 
old  home  method  for  propagation  of 
roses  is  to  strike  the  cutting  somewhere 
in  ja  spot  protected  from  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  such  as  the  north  side  of  the 
house  or  barn,  and  using  an  inverted 
fruit  jar  as  the  “greenhouse.” 


April  21,  1945 

715  Bu.  of  Potatoes  per  Acre 

There  is  something  in  keeping  with 
the  times  in  the  story  of  Emil  De 
Backer’s  record  yield  of  potatoes  on 
his  farm  near  St.  Nicholas,  Upper  Pe¬ 
ninsula  of  Michigan.  DeBacker’s  potato 
yield  was  715  bushels  per  acre! 

When  we  asked  Mr.  DeBacker  how 
he  did  it,  he  answered:  “I  farm  300 
acres  of  land  here  and  keep  about  40 
acres  in  potatoes.  The  land  is  light  clay 
loam.  My  whole  family  helps  me  on 
the  farm,  and  I  do  not  need  to  hire 
much  outside  help.  I  apply  2-12-12  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  Fall  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
pounds  per  acre,  and  also  15  loads  of 
manure  to  old  meadow  land  during  the 
Winter  preceding  planting.  We  start 
cultivation  of  the  land  right  after  the 
say  is  cut,  and  we  go  over  it  eight  or 
10  times  before  it  freezes  up  in  the 
Fall.  Then  just  as  soon  as  it  is  warm 
and  the  frost  is  out,  we  go  after  it  again 
and  keep  at  it  until  planting  tirpe.  Wire 
worms  and  weeds  don’t  have  much 
chance  in  this  program.”  He  likes  Rural 
Russets,  since  they  are  more  scab  re¬ 
sistant  and  give  a  better  yield.  Mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  spraying  and  cultivation 
are  used  and  the  potatoes  are  stored  on 
the  farm.  About  half  of  them  are  sold 
as  certified  seed.  The  rest  are  shipped 
out  during  the  Winter  in  carload  lots.- 

Mr.  DeBacker  belongs  in  that  Mich¬ 
igan  community  known  as  the  St.  Nich¬ 
olas  Belgian  Colony.  It  is  made  up  of 
farmers  who  came  here  from  Belgium, 
settled  in  the  then  wooded  community, 
cleared  the  soil  and  worked  very  hard 
for  success  as  growers  of  crops  and 
dairy  cattle.  There  was  no  overnight 
success  for  these  hard  working  farm¬ 
ers.  Their  cut-over  land  was  stubborn, 
but  they  came  of  a  stubborn  race  and 
were  able  to  “take  it.”  Back  in  1911, 
Father  Matthias  Jodacy,  a  native  of 
Belgium,  conceived  the  idea  that  his 
countrymen,  whom  he  termed  the 
“best  gardeners  in  the  world,”  might 
be  willing  to  come  to  Upper  Michigan 
and  establish  farms  in  the  cut-over 
areas.  Contact  was  made  with  the  head¬ 
quarters  at  Bruges,  Belgium,  and  after 
some  time,  Alphonse  Heirman  came  to 
St.  Nicholas  from  Norway,  Mich.,  where 
he  had  been  employed  in  the  mines. 
Then  in  1913  the  families  began  to 
come  from  Europe.  Van  Acher,  Van 
De  Caveye,  Vermote,  Van  Damme, 
Depuydt,  C^meyer,  Jodocy,  Bruntjens, 
Breeders,  Ledvina  were  some  of  the 
new  names  to  appear  in  that  section. 
There  are  45  families  in  the  St.  Nich¬ 
olas  community  from  the  old  country, 
and  during  the  recent  depression  they 
had  little  need  of  public  relief  or  work 
projects.  They  were  busy  with  their 
farming.  They  raise  not  only  potatoes, 
but  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  The  commu¬ 
nity  has  1,290  head  of  livestock  and 
3,465  acres  under  cultivation.  Last  year 
102,900  bushels  of  potatoes  were  pro¬ 
duced.  F.  B. 


Apple  Tree  Borers 

^  Recently  one  of  your  readers  asked 
the  best  treatment  for  apple  tree  bor¬ 
ers.  I  planted  an  orchard  25  to  30  years 
ago  and  had  a  lot  of  trouble.  Then  I 
tried  creosote,  just  a  regular  wood  pre¬ 
server.  From  that  time  on  I  have  had 
scarcely  any  trouble  with  borers.  The 
creosote  kills  the  eggs  and  the  borers. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  the 
material  once  a  year.  Clean  the  loose 
bark  and  leaves  and  grass  away  as  far 
down  as  the  fly  can  lay  eggs,  and  up  six 
to  eight  inches.  For  a  small  tree  about 
the  size  of  a  broom  handle,  a  tablespoon 
full  is  about  what  is  needed.  I  use  a 
small  can  and  a  small  paint  brush  and 
paint  the  creosote  on. 

Creosote  is  good  for  many  things  in 
an  orchard.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
where  it  has  done  any  harm  to  the 
trees.  I  apply  it  in  the  fall  when  the 
trees  are  dormant,  but  if  I  see  need  for 
it  at  other  times,  I  use  it  then  also  in 
smaller  amounts  and  with  more  cau¬ 
tion.  J.  T.  s. 

Armstrong  County,  Pa. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . $4.50 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland.  3.95 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.50 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  .  2.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 

The  Farm  Bookkeeper  With  In¬ 
come  Tax  Guide,  Bert  V.  Torn- 

borgh  .  2.00 

Practical  Farm  Accounts,  with 

Tax  Guide . 50 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley  .  4.00 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 
The  Joy  of  Cooking, 

Irma  S.  Rombauer  .  2.50 

Complete  Book  of  Home  Canning, 

Demetria  Taylor  .  2.00 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy, 

By  Miriam  Williams .  1.50 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

F.  W.  Fabian  .  1.50 

Nutrition  Simplified, 

Alice  Bradley  .  1.00 
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Here’s  the  new  1945  edition 
of  Hoflfman’s  Seed  Catalog  and 
Farm  Facts  Book — a  book  every 
farmer  will  want.  It’s  crammed  full 
with  interesting  and  valuable  farm 
information  that  will  help  you  grow 
better  crops.  Tells  what  crops  are 
suited  to  poorly  drained  soils,  what 
crops  grow  best  on  hillsides,  what 
crops  jto  plant  when  seed  shortages 
occur.  Yes,  it’s  a  book  you  should 
have.  Write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 


fHoffman 

^  FARM  SEEDS 

80X34  lANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

(Lancaster  County) 


^end  Caiden  This' 

afffCK,  iv/ir/ 


BABKEB  Weeder-Mulcher-Cultl- 
vator — 3  machines  in  1 — destroys 
weed  growth — ‘‘Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used.'*  At  same  time,  works 
surface  into  soil  mulch — intensive 
cultivation.  A  boy  or  girl  can  use 
it — do  more  and  better  work  than. 
10  men  with  hoes.  Only  machine 
with  patented  Filler  .Drtim.  7 
sizes.  Low  faotory-to-you  prices. 
Write  for  particulars. 


BARKER  MFG,  CO.,  Box  |g  David  City,  Nebr. 


FRUIT  TREES 


7  These  trees,  grown  from  best  selected 
#  stock,  are  guaranteed  sure  growing, 
early  bearing.  Write  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  which  describes  all  varieties. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC. 
126  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY’S  CATALOG  FREE 


Golden  Muscat  Grapes 

A  wonderful  grape.  Clusters  of  immense  size, 
up  to  2  lbs.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


196  Practical  Suggestions 
that  will  help  you  to  get 

•  better  gas  mileage 

•  longer  tire  life 

•  better  performance 

•  lower  upkeep  costs 


Gef  o  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer 
or  use  the  coupon  below: 
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Edible  Soy  Beans 

Some  pei’sons  ask;  “Why  raise  soy 
beans?  We  do  not  like  them  as  well  as 
ordinary  beans,  so  why  bother  with 
them?”  Here  are  my  reasons  in  reply. 

Soy  beans  require  almost  no  care 
save  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 
They  are  practically  free  from  insects 
or  disease;  even  the  Mexican  beetle, 
which  is  hard  to  master  save  with  the 
still  too  rare  rotenone  or  hand  picking, 
never  troubles  the  soys.  Recently  the 
Japanese  beetle  has  been  reported  as 
attacking  them,  but  no  more  and  per¬ 
haps  not  asf  much  as  other  plants.  Our 
garden  is  still  free  from  this  insect  pest 
because  they  have  not  yet  reached  this 
section,  though  they  are  getting  danger¬ 
ously  near.  When  they  do  come  to  us, 
we  will  use  the  best  known  remedies  to 
fight  them.  Rotenone  is  the  best  insec¬ 
ticide  to  use  for  the  mature  beetles. 

Soy  bean  uses  vary.  Cooked  green 
or  ripe  in  any  way  you  like  beans, 
they  are  palatable.  Cheese,  tomatoes, 
onions,  celery,  eggs,  combine  well  with 
them.  Bean  sprouts  can  be  used  in  so 
many  ways  that  the  average  housewife 
will  enjoy  seeing  how  many  variations 
she  can  invent,  and  how  satisfying  they 
are. 

In  the  green  stage,  when  half  grown, 
soys  are  hard  to  shell  without  a  know¬ 
how.  This  really  is  very  simple.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  the  pods  and  let 
them  stand  in  it  one  minute.  Then 
break  each  pod  in  two  near  the  middle 
and  squeeze  out  the  beans.  It  is  no 
more  work  than  preparing  ordinary 
beans.  Hot  water  turns  them  a  bright 
green,  ornamental  in  salads  with  creamy 
lettuce.  They  cook  very  quickly  when 
green,  and  are  of  mild  flavor.  As  the 
beans  mature,  the  leaves  drop  from  the 
plant,  and  the  bare  stalks  loaded  with 
brown  pods  will  bring  you  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  a  heavy  bearer  the  soy 
bean  is.  When  dried,  the  pods  split 
open  easily.  The  seeds  are  perfectly 
round  like  small  peas.  But  when 
soaked  overnight,  as  the  ripe  soys  al¬ 
ways  should  be  before  using,  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  elongated  beanlike  form. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  l.  p. 


Growing  Large  Muskmelons 

To  grow  large  muskmelons  you  must 
have  a  sandy  loam  soil  and  start  them 
early  under  hot  caps  the  last  week  in 
April;  that  is,  where  I  live,  in  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.  I  fill  a  tub  of  well  rot- 
ed  cow  manure,  then  soak  it  good  with 
water,  put  a  large  shovel  of  manure  in 
each  hill,  tamping  the  manure  to  make 
sure  there  are  no  air  holes  for  bugs  to 
build  in.  The  wet  naanure  holds  the 
moisture  until  time  to  remove  the  caps. 
Cover  the  manure  with  a  little  soil.  Put 
8  to  10  seeds  in  each  hill.  Then  cover 
with  one-half  inch  of  soil,  tamping  the 
soil  again,  and  put  your  hot  caps  on. 
When  danger  of  frost  is  over,  remove 
the  caps  in  the  evening.  Just  before  a 
shower  is  the  best  time.  They  are  ten¬ 
der  and  that  gives  the  plants  a  chance 
to  revive.  Now  you  must  thin  them 
out,  leaving  only  three  or  four  of  the 
best  plants.  If  there  is  no  shower,  I 
wet  them  good,  being  careful  not  to 
disturb  their  roots.  They  are  tender, 
and  you  must  dust  them,  or  the  bugs 
will  destroy  them  overnight.  Do  not 
dust  too  heavily.  I  use  arsenate  of 
lead  and  lime,  and  keep  this  dust  on 
them  until  they  are  good  and  strong. 
Keep  them  clean  of  weeds  as  long  as 
possible.  The  hills  should  be  five  feet 
apart  each  way.  If  you  do  these  things, 
you  will  be  well  paid  for  your  trouble. 

New  York.  w.  c. 


Spacing  Strawberry  Runners 

Isn’t  it  true  that  if  you  keep  cutting 
the  runners  off  strawberry  plants,  you 
will  get  better  berries  and  more  of 
them?  w.  c.  j. 

Long  Island,  New  York. 

There  are  many  systems  of  growing 
strawberries  in  which  the  number  of 
plants  are  restricted.  In  the  hill  sys¬ 
tem,  plants  are  set  from  12  to  18  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  all  runners  are 
kept  cut  off.  This  rnethod  usually  pro¬ 
duces  the  largest  berries,  but  the  yields 
are  not  as  large  as  in  other  systems 
where  there  are  more  plants.  By  spac¬ 
ing  the  runners  in  a  narrow  matted  row 
so  that  the  plants  are  about  five  inches 
apart,  large  yields  are  often  obtained. 
However,  this  system  requires  so  much 
work  that  it  is  not  practicable  except 
on  small  areas.  Nearly  all  commercial 
growers  adjust  their  planting  distances 
according  to  the  variety  grown  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  so  that  a  matted 
row  from  15  to  18  inches  wide  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Under  most  conditions  this 
gives  the  most  economical  rates.  d.  f.  j. 


Rhubarb  Has  Thin  Stalks 

I  have  a  stand  of  rhubarb  which  has 
been  yielding  a  fine  lot  of  rhubarb  for 
more  than  25  years  until  last  year,  when 
the  stems  were  so  thin  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  cut  them.  Can  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  what  treatment  to  use  to 
bring  them  up  to  standard?  f.  b.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  the  stalks  of  rhubarb  fail  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  size  it  is  time  to 
transplant  them  to  a  new  location.  Dig 
up  the  old  plants  and  cut  them  into 
several  small  pieces.  Set  these  in  good 
rich  garden  soil  and  let  them  grow  at 
least  one  year  before  cutting. 


You’ve 
Heard  Of 
Es-Min-EI 


but  have  you  tried  it? 

Everybody’s  talking  akout  ES-MIN-EL — 
the  soil  mineralizer  that  contains  the  Essen¬ 
tial  MINeral  ELements,  manganese,  copper, 
zinc,  boron.  Use  ES-MIN-EL  —  and  grow 
QUALITY  fruits  and  vegetables ! 

ES-MIN-EL  is  now  sold  in  convenient  5-lb. 
and  100-lb.  bags.  Write  us  today  for  your  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEE  CORCORATIOIt 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Lockland,  Ohio 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


4-yr. -old  healthy  trees.  4  to  8  in.,  sent  *3. 
postpaid — proper  planting  time — 50  for  $3. 
Polders  on  Forest,  Xmas  trees,  ornamentals 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Buy  Kelly’s  High  Yielding  Hybrid  Seed  Com 

Sixteen  numbers,  $4.00  to  $9.00  per  bushel.  Tama  and 
Vicland  certified  oats,  six  varieties  soy  beans,  clovers, 
alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of  farm  seeds  at  reasonable 
prices.  39  years  in  the  seed  business. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue  to 
KELLY  SEED  CO.  PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 


New  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

LINCOLN.  'This  remarkable  new  variety  is  well  worth 
a  trial  in  '45.  Six  other  choice  sweet  corn  hybrids  for 
home  or  market  growers.  PBBE  CIRCULAR. 
HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS.  Box  R,  Windsor.  Conn. 


FOR  BETTER  CORN  CROPS 

information  on  DeKalb  Quality 
Hybrid*  for  New  York,  now  being  offered  for  general 
use  xn  New  York.  DeKalb's  yellow  hybrids  give  big 
yields  for  any  need  whether  for  ensilage  or  husking. 
Better  feed,  easier  husking.  Do  you  want  to  put 
more  grain  in  your  silo?  Learn  How.  Write  Now. 
GLENN  HEEFNEFL  District  Manager. 

DE  KALB  QUALITY  ffVBRID  SEED  CORN. 

91  GIBSON  STREET.  CANANDAIGUA.  New  York 

CABBAGE  Pl^NTS. — Outdoor  grown  and  frostproof. 
Early  Jersey.  Charleston,  Ferrys  Round  Dutch,  $2.00 
thousand;  10.006,  $15.00.  Sweet  Spanish  Onion  plants 
same  Pnce-  Goldenaore  and  Copenhagen  Market.  $2.50 
thousand;  10,000.  $20.00.  All  now  ready.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  Well  packed.  Booking  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato 
and  other  plants.  May  and  June  shipments. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN.  Virginia 

SOY  BEANS — Mandell — Dunfield — Richland 

Highly  recleaned.  Northern  Ohio  Grown.  Hybrid  Seed 
Com— all  Ohio  varieties.  Fancy  quality  Sudan  Grass 
for  quick  Summer  hay  or  pasture  crop.  Ail  seed  stocks 
becoming  used  up.  Write  today  for  price  list. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  354.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  ready.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre.  Wakefields.  Flat 
Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy,  300,  $1.50;  500.  $2.00; 
1,000.  $3.50,  postpaid.  Express  collect,  W.OO  1,000. 
Write  for  catalogue  on  tomato,  potato  and  other 
plants.  Good  plants  and  packed  with  damp  moss. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


LOW  COST  CROP  PROTECTION 


with 


ROW  CROP  SPRAYER 


TRACTOR  TAKE-OFF  DUSTER 


•  The  “Victory”  pump,  heart  of  the 
sprayer,  provides  working  pressures 
of  500  to  1,000  lbs.  automatically 
maintained. 

•  Pump  valve,  plunger  assembly,  suc¬ 
tion  strainer  and  other  parts  are  eas¬ 
ily  removed  without  tearing  down. 

•  Compact,  flexible,  extremely  mobile — 
there  are  Farquhar  Iron  Age  stream¬ 
lined  models  for  all  types  of  row  crop 
use  and  models  for  orchard  and  grove. 

•  Iron  Age  Sprayers  are  convertible  for 
all  spraying  purposes. 


•  Exclusive  Iron  Age  air  foil  distributor 
assures  equal  dust  delivery  through 
each  nozzle. 

•  6,  8,  10  or  12  row  models. 

•  High  velocity  blower  provides  com¬ 
plete  coverage  from  all  angles. 

•  Sturdy, flexible  and 
efficient  design  . 
inexpensive  to 
own  and  operate. 

Get  the  IRON  AGE  crop 
protection  story — write 
for  catalog  today. 


^£anC and  S^fa/uuj  the,  IRON  AGE  OXhup 

Veyen  VftrtoMe  »«♦•***»  0<«k»»4  Ntete  ef  I'e-vele-iri 


A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  YORK, PA. 


3419  DuKe  Street  York,  Pennsylvania 
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The  Starling  and  Pheasant 
— For  and  Against 

I  have  just  read  the  article  by  H.  J. 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  February 
17,  so  I  would  like  to  state  my  views  on 
the  subject.  I  know  that  the  location 
of  the  farm  makes  a  difference  in  the 
amount  of  damage  done  on  that  farm. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  pheasant  will 
eat  corn  and  grain  in  the  Fall  when  it 
is  near  his  habitat,  his  chief  diet  is  in¬ 
sects  and  seeds.  I  raised  pheasants  many 
years  for  the  State  and  know  that  as 
soon  as  their  foster  mother,  the  hen, 
leaves  them,  they  scatter  and  forage  for 
themselves;  coming  back  to  their  feed¬ 
ing  place  for  grain  less  and  less  as  they 
grow  older.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
pheasant  will  ever  be  numerous  enough 
to  cause  the  farmer  much  concern  over 
the  damage  he  does. 

I  consider  the  starling  the  most  quar¬ 
relsome  and  destructive  of  all  birds. 
They  certainly  will  do  lots  of  damage 
to  gardens,  fruit  trees  and  berry  patches 
if  there  are  large  flocks  of  them.  But 
to  me  this  is  the  least  of  the  damage 
they  do.  I  have  watched  them,  not  once, 
but  many  times,  take  the  eggs  or  young 
of  robins  and  bluebirds  and  drop  them 
on  the  ground  and  then  tear  the  nest 
to  pieces.  One  or  two  pairs  of  starlings 
*  will  rob  and  destroy  all  the  nests  of 
the  other  birds  in  an  orchard. 

But  if  you  want  to  know  the  real  cul¬ 
prit  who  robs  the  nests  of  all  game 
birds  and  also  the  nests  of  all  other 
birds  that  nest  on  the  ground  and  kills 
the  mother  bird,  just  watch  the  fox.  He 
4s  increasing  in  numbers,  due  to  vari¬ 
ous  causes  such  as  low  cost  of  pelt,  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  hunting  and  trapping  him, 
and  lack  of  ammunition.  The  sportsmen 
realize  his  destructive  habits  and  may 
ask  that  a  bounty  be  placed  on  his  head. 
If  something  is  not  done,  he  will  clean 
up  all  the  birds  and  the  rabbits  also. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  f.  f. 


Here  is  a  vote  for  the  starling,  and 
the  pheasant  is  not  so  bad,  either.  Our 
experience  with  the  pheasant  has  been 
that  she  doesn’t  stop  long  enough  in 
one  place  to  ruin  potato  patches,  and 
the  little  amount  of  grain  she  picks  up 
makes  up  for  the  insects  she  destroys. 

We  found  that  at  the  very  first  ray  of 
dawn  the  rats  and  woodchucks  get  out 
and  eat  the  potatoes,  corn,  grain,  toma¬ 
toes  and  melons.  Rabbits  are  also  early 
risers  and  can  do  their  share  of  dam¬ 
age,  eating  complete  whole  rows  of 
peas  and  carrots,  grain  or  any  other 
edible  thing  except  flesh.  The  pheasant 
starts  out  later  and  may  perhaps  in  her 
fast  travel  pick  up  a  few  crumbs  here 
and  there,  but  only  what  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rabbit,  Woodchuck  and  Rat  have  left 
over.  .  .  . 

The  starling  may  eat  some  gram,  but 
any  desire  for  apples  or  peaches  is  news 
to  us.  We  do  know  that  they  are  not 
strictly  vegetarians,  like  the  woodchuck 
and  rabbit,  but  are  more  on  the  flesh¬ 
eating  side.  They  will  eat  rats  and 
mice  if  they  can  get  them,  and  they  can 
give  a  rat  a  good  battle  with  their  long, 
dagger-like  beaks.  Starlings  eating 
grain  in  coops,  pig  pens  and  other  places 
means  no  rats.  Rats  will  eat  young 
birds  out  of  their  nest  and,  like  the  cats, 
will  climb  trees  and  veranda  posts  to 
get  at  birds’  nests,  let  alone  those  on 
the  ground. 

We  welcome  the  starling  around  our 
place  any  time,  likewise  the  pheasant. 
Our  farm  has  plenty  of  wild  life  on  it, 
with  deer,  foxes,  etc.,  and  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  studying  the  habits  of  our 
wild  life  fellows.  So  much  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pheasant  and  our  homely  friend 
the  starling.  E.  M.  B. 

Connecticut.  _ 

In  the  February  17  issue  I  read  the 
article  against  the  starling  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pheasant.  From  my  observations 
I  find  that  the  starling  is  a  consumer  of 
weed  seeds,  but  the  pheasant  is  a  real 
pest.  He  eats  corn  in  every  stage  of 
growth,  pulls  up  young  plants  so  that 
we  have  to  replant  several  patches  of 
about  100  plants  each,  and  I  believe 
that  I  could  keep  about  50  chickens 
more  than  I  do  with  the  corn  that  the 
pheasants  eat.  Besides,  they  mate  with 
our  bantam  chickens  and  every  cross  is 
a  loss.  The  cross  is  a  poor  layer  and 
is  unattractive;  therefore,  a  poor  seller. 
Pheasants  will  also  mate  with  larger 
chickens  unless  one  keeps  many  large 
roosters  to  drive  them  off. 

I  also  believe  that  the  pheasant  drives 
away  the  insectivorous  and  beneficial 
birds.  I  do  not  post  my  grounds  against 
hunters  because  they  will  help  to  hold 
the  pest  down,  but  since  the  war  start¬ 
ed  I  have  more  pheasants  on  the  farm 
than  I  care  to  feed.  J.  s.  h. 

New  Jersey. 


In  reply  to  H.  J.  of  New  Jersey,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  starling  is 
one  of  our  best  birds.  They  help  to 
eradicate  the  Japanese  beetle  by  dig¬ 
ging  larvae  out  of  lawns  in  the  Spring. 

The  worst  bird  is  the  English  sparrow. 
They  only  feed  their  young  four  days 
to  a  week  on  insects,  then  steal  their  liv¬ 
ing  out  of  the  poultry  yard.  I  have 
raised  fruit  for  40  years  and  have  never 
had  any  damage  by  the  ringneck  pheas¬ 
ant.  . 

H.  J.  is  wrong  about  the  crow.  It  is 
not  protected  in  New  Jersey.  I  have  a 
special  permit  to  kill  crows  and  all  var¬ 
mints.  I  think  the  English  pheasant  and 
quail  are  wonderful  birds,  but  the  spar¬ 
row  is  no  good.  e.  l.  l. 

New  Jersey. 


In  your  issue  of  February  17,  H.  J. 
would  like  to  hear  other  people’s  views 
on  the  ringneck  pheasant.  Personally, 
I  would  not  consider  any  bird  an  enemy 
of  mine  because  it  eats  something  of 
value  to  me,  nor  could  I  tell  what  they 
actually  eat  from  day  to  day  and  from 
season  to  season  without  killing  them 
on  suspicion.  I  used  to  think  pheasants 
were  guilty  of  picking  into  my  water¬ 
melons,  only  to  find  that  the  crows  were 
doing  it.  As  a  potato  grower,  I  never 
found  a  spud  picked  into  by  any  bird, 
and  cannot  imagine  how  it  would  be 
done,  as  potatoes  grow  under  ground. 
If  they  eat  snakes  I  would  not  condemn 
them  for  it.  Last  Fall,  one  of  our 
neighbors  died  of  tularemia,  contracted 
from  dressing  a  rabbit.  Too  bad  a 
pheasant  had  not  killed  that  rabbit  in 
its  infancy. 

As  between  rabbits  and  pheasants,  I 
prefer  the  birds.  We  have  so  many 
song  birds  here  in  summer  that  they 
disturb  you  just  when  you  want  to  sleep 
the  most.  If  it  is  true  that  pheasants 
are  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  plo¬ 
ver,  killdeer,  larks,  thrush  and  night- 
hawks,  who  would  have  them  back? 
They  are  slackers  that  pull  out  when 
cold  weather  approaches,  and  may 
never  return.  The  pheasants  remain  to 
face  the  rigors  of  Winter.  Should  H.  J. 
put  out  corn  for  them  during  these  se¬ 
vere  winters,  he  would  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  and  might  yet  con¬ 
sider  them  his  friends.  At  this  very 


moment  I  can  count  some  20  under  my 
kitchen  window  busily  working  over  the 
ears  of  corn  I  put  there  for  them.  We 
all  need  to  eat.  J.  m.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 


While  I  was  reading  the  February  17 
Rural  New-Yorker  I  took  interest  in 
H.  J.’s  letter,  “A  Vote  Against  the 
Pheasant.”  In  giving  my  experience 
with  this  bird,  I  would  call  it  the  farm¬ 
er’s  enemy. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  cantaloupe 
patch  with  nice  big  cantaloupes,  but 
just  as  they  ripened,  these  pheasants 
picked  a  hole  in  them  for  the  seed  and 
I  didn’t  get  a  single  melon  for  myself. 
The  same  happened  to  our  tomatoes 
last  year.  As  for  corn,  I  have  several 
acres  near  a  game  preserve  which  is 
useless,  as  the  pheasants  spoil  the  corn, 
and  as  for  other  crops,  it  is  too  wet.  So 
please  cast  my  vote  against  the  pheas¬ 
ant.  w.  A.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 


Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Variety 

Corn  hybrid  experts  in  Ohio  devel¬ 
oped  Ohio  Gold  1,  a  hybrid  variety  of 
extra  quality,  90-day  corn,  and  several 
seedsmen  put  it  on  the  market  for  1944 
crop.  I  bought  enough  seed  for  two 
acres,  and  also  several  other  varieties. 
After  planting,  there  was  only  one  good 
rain  on  the  Ohio  Gold  1;  varieties  plant¬ 
ed  earlier  had  more  rains,  but  they  all 


April  21,  1945 

made  a  very  poor  crop,  due  to  severe 
drouht  and  intense  heat  on  through  the 
Summer,  However,  the  Ohio  Gk)ld  1 
kept  green  from  the  ground  up,  no  fir¬ 
ing  of  blade,  and  made  a  good  crop  of 
roasting  ears,  well  filled  out,  and  the 
husks  remained  green,  while  other  va¬ 
rieties  were  not  well  filled  out,  and  the 
husks  looked  sunburnt  and  brown.  The 
Ohio  Gold  1  sold  on  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  market  at  wholesale  for  40  to 
45  and  50  cents  a  dozen  as  soon  as  buy¬ 
ers  examined  it,  and  no  others  sold  for 
more  than  35  to  40  cents.  The  buyers 
who  got  it  wanted  it  as  long  as  it  last¬ 
ed.  Hybrid  seed  will  be  scarce  this 
year,  so  last  September  I  ordered  50 
pounds  of  Ohio  Gold  1  and  some  other 
varieties  for  1945.  u.  x.  c. 

Ohio. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 


Auchter  and  Knapp  .  $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

J.  H,  Gourley  &  F.  S.  Hewlett. .  4.50 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler  .  3.50 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruits, 

M.  G.  Kains .  3.50 

Growing  Trees  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  2.75 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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A  speedy  new  Planter 
for  drilling  corn  on  contours 


Here’s  the  parollelogrom  coupling 
that  keeps  the  planter’s  shoes  on 
the  level.  Kernels  ore  placed  at 
uniform  depth  in  every  depression, 
ever  every  bump. 


When  time  is  short  and  manpower  scarce  ; ; ;  when  new, 
practical  farming  methods  call  for  modern  machines— 
here’s  a  planting  outfit  that  can  help  you! 

This  new  Oliver  Tractor  Mounted  No.  1095  QD 
Planter  nestles  amidship  on  your  Oliver  Row  Crop 
Tractor.  You  have  a  fast-moving,  short-cc\upled  outfit 
that’s  perfectly  balanced  .  .  .  that  follows  the  curves  of 
contours  easily  .  .  .  that’s  ideal  for  hilly  fields. 

A  parallelogram  coupling  keeps  furrow  openers  on 
an  even  keel.  Every  row  is  planted  at  precisely  the  same 
depth.  Germination  is  quicker,  stands  are  better,  yields 
are  bigger! 

If  you  now  are  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  No.  1095  orNo; 
1098  QD  Mounted  Cultivator,  you  can  buy  one  or  several 
of  the  Oliver  quickly  detachable,  centrally  mounted  tools, 
to  fit  the  tractor  frame  pipe,  levers  and  rocker  shafts  you 
now  have.  Thus  you  can  acquire  many  additional  and 
practical  farm  implements  at  low  cost.  The  OLIVER 
Corporettion,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ilk 
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'^HELP  US  EAT 
OUR  MEALS  IN  PEACE'' 

Quiet  your  cows  at  milking 
time  by  spraying  them  with 
Guli  Livestock  Spray,  It 
kills  flies,  gnats,  lice,  ticks, 
and  mosquitoes  by  contact; 
repels  stable  flies,  horn  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  buffalo 
gnats. 


GULFLEX  CHASSIS  LUBRICANTS 


These  lubricants  are  special¬ 
ly  made  for  protecting  chassis 
bearings.  Because  they're  re¬ 
sistant  to  heat,  cold,  water, 
and  heavy  pressures,  they 
give  better  protection  against 
wear.  They're  fine  for  pres¬ 
sure  fittings  on  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  too. 


HANDY  CHECK  LIST  OF  GULF 
FARM  AIDS 


Good  Gulf  Gasoline 
Gulf  Kerosene 
Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
Gulf  Dieselube  H.D. 

Gulf  T  ransmission  Oils 
Gulf  T  ransgear  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 


Gulf  High  Pressure  Grease 
Gulf  Cup  Grease 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil  ^ 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Gulfoil — Household 
Lubricant  " 

Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 


Gulf  Livestock  Spray 


GULFLEX  WATERPROOF  GREASE 


Use  this  special  lubricant  foe 
water-pump  bearings.  When 
engines  heat  up,  it  stays  firm. 
Won't  melt  to  clog  cooling 
system. 


WHERE  TO  GET  GULF  FARM  AIDS 

Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  and  other  Farm  Aids 
are  obtainable  at  your  Good  Gulf  Station  or  at 
Gulf  distributing  plants.  You  can  get  Gulf- 
spray,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  for  home  and  farm  at  Gulf  Stations,  gro¬ 
cery,  drug,  and  hardware  stores,  and  at  milk 
gathering  stations  and  feed  stores. 


C ireful  attention  to  the  proper  lubrication 
of  your  tractor  will  help  you  spend  more 
time  this  busy  season  in  the  driver’s  seat, 
less  time  on  the  “anxious  seat”  waiting  for 
repairs. 

For  the  engine,  you’ll  need  Gulflube  Motor 
Oil,  the  tough  oil  that  protects  against  wear 
longer  because  it  resists  oxidation  and  sludge 
formation. 

Check  the  oil  in  the  crankcase  before  you 
begin  the  day’s  work.  Keep  it  at  the  proper 
level,  and  drain  and  refill  periodically  with 
Gulflube,  the  premium  motor  oil  at  the 
thrifty  price. 

And  there’s  a  Gulf  lubricant  specially  made 
for  preventing  wear  at  every  other  “break¬ 
down  point”  on  your  tractor — for  transmis¬ 
sion,  axles,  all  types  of  bearings  and  bearing 
surfaces. 

These  specialists  are  listed  below,  along 
with  other  Gulf  Farm  Aids  that  will  save  you 
time  and  money — help  you  do  a  better  job. 


A  FREE  BOOK  TO  HELP  YOU 
KEEP  YOUR  TRACTOR  ROLLING 


The  Gulf  Tractor  Guide  is  a  50-page 
book  of  detailed  information  on  trac¬ 
tor  care  and  maintenance,  written  by 
experts.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  things 
for  yourself.  And  it’s  FREE!  Write  Gulf  Farm  Aids. 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.,  and  let  us 
know  what  kind  of  tractor  you  have.  We'll  send  your 
copy  right  away  I 
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ORANGEBURG  PIPE,  with  easily  made 
TAPER  WELD  JOINTS,  provides  a  perm¬ 
anent,  watertight,  root-proof  line  for 
house-to-sewer  or  house-to-septic  tank 
connections,  downspouts,  and  other  non¬ 
pressure  uses  outside  the  building.  Light 
in  weight — easy  to  handle  and  install. 

ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE 
provides  better  farm  and  muckland  drain¬ 
age.  Often  one  underdrain  properly  placed 
may  make  acres  of  soggy,  useless  land 
productive.  Makes  soil  mellow  and  easily 
tilled — more  retentive  of  fertilizer.  Crops 
can  be  planted  earlier  in  the  season,  too. 
Changes  in  ground  temperature — alternate 
freezing  and  thawing — do  not  crack  or 
spall  this  durable,  non-rigid  pipe.  Has 
high  crushing  strength — does  not  break  ^ 
easily  —  withstands  soil  settlement  and  * 
heaving.  Snap  couplings  speed  installa¬ 
tion,  hold  pipe  in  line  and  keep  out 
backfill. 


ANDERSON  MILKERS 


^  BETTER,  FASTER  MILKING 


Their  natural,  gentle  action  insures  fast,  easy 
milking.  Over  25  years  experience  in  building 
milking  machines  is  behind  every  Anderson  Milker. 


Low  vacuum.  High  speed,  thorough  milking. 
|Quick,  easy  cleaning.  Dependable.  Sanitary.  A  ’ 
wonderfully  simple  and  practical  milker. 


ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE 
is  also  ideal  for  septic  tank  filter  beds, 
foundation  footing  drains,  and  many  other 
uses  on  the  modern  farm. 

Ask  your  plumbing  contractor  or  build¬ 
ing  material  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon  today ! 


THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY  (ENY4-21) 
ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  PIPE. 
Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Address . 

City  or  Town.. 


ORANGEBURG 

The  Root- Proof  Pipe 


There’s  StiU 

Tim*  If  You  Act 
Quickly 

The  man  of  action  will 
have  his  Harder  Silo  —  delivered  on 
time — ready  to  take  every  advantage  of 
weather  and  saving  of  crops.  But  order 
for  Early  Delivery— while  supply  lasts 
and  trucking  can  be  planned  ahead. 
Harder  Quality- — over  50  years — good  as 
ever!  You’ll  be  satisfied.  For  protection, 
write  today  for  prices,  details. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

BOX  R 

Coblesldll,  N.  Y. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  literature  on 
Anderson  Pipeline  and  Portable  Milking  Machines. 
We  depend  on  Performance  and  Quality  to  sell  our 
equipment.  Anderson  Milker  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


ANDERSON 


PIPELINE 

AND 

PORTABLE 


MILKERS 


Sold  and  Serviced  Through  Dealers  and  Distributors 


Why  do  calves 

have  SCOURS? 


Wisconsin  research  shows  that  most  cases 
of  scours  are  due  to  a  lack  of  Vitamin  A 
and  Niacin.  The  same  formula  used  in  the 
Wisconsin  research  in  preventing  and  cur¬ 
ing  nutritional  scours  is  used  in  ANADEX 
KAF-KAPS.  Requires  about  25  Kaf-Kaps  per 
calf.  Economical.  Prices  prepaid:  Box  of 
25 — 51.00,  Box  of  100— '$3.25.  Money  back 

guaranty.  If  not  sold  - 

locally,  write  direct. 

ANADEX 
KAF-KAPS 


NUTRITION 


NEWTON’S  VETERINARY  COMPOUND 

Used  over  60  years,  for  eouffhe 
due  to  colds.  Powder  form, 
j  Easily  Kiven.  Economical.  IS 
_  oz*  size.  65c-'2  lbs.,  $1.25  (26 
days’  treatment).  At  dealers 
'  or 'mailed  postpaid.  Write  for 
FREE  circular. 

_ _ _ _  _  NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 

For  horses,  cattle,  hogs  5170  Hillsboro.  Detroit  4,  Mic9 


Naylor’s 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  $1.00.  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MOKPI5.  N. ^ 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Fun  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  •  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Weather  resisting  Posting  Signs,  Sale  Notices,  Post¬ 
ers.  Quick  service.  Keith,  Elizabethtown,  New  York 

EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  good 
shade  quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept,  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Every  pig  should  have  a  bath  tub !  Pigs  that 
are  clean  grow  healthier  and  HEAVIER. 
A  concrete  hog  wallow  makes  it  easier  to 
keep  them  clean. 

•  A  concrete  hog  wallow  provides  the  refresh¬ 
ing  moisture  that  hogs  need  in  hot  weather. 
Records  kept  on  farms  prove  that  pigs  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  a  sanitary  wallow  averaged 
14  lbs.  more  gain  in  weight  per  pig  and 
required  10  lbs.  less  feed  per  100  lbs.  of 
weight  gain  than  did  pigs  without  a  wallow. 
You  can  produce  more  pork  with  concrete 
wallows  and  save  more  pigs  per  litter  with 
clean,  sanitary  concrete  floors. 

THE  MATERIALS  USED  FOR  MAKING 
CONCRETE  ARE  EASILY  AVAILABLE 
See  your  Lehigh  dealer  about  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the  concrete  method  of 
increasing  production  and  lessening  work 
for  you. 


D rowing  rrom  Portland  Cement  Assn,  photo. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  »  SPOKANE,  WASH, 


Growing  Good  Corn 

Results  of  investigations  carried  out 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  indicate 
that  corn  should  be  grown  more 
thickly  titan  it  now  generally  is  for 
maximum  yields.  They  find  that  where 
the  average  size  of  ears  harvested  is 
over  one-half  pound,  the  largest  yields 
are  not  being  obtained.  Big  ears  do 
not  mean  big  yields.  For  husking  by 
hand,  large  ears,  one  to  a  stalk,  are  eas¬ 
ier  to  pick,  but  with  machines,  small 
ears  present  no  problem.  In  fact,  corn 
pickers  handle  small  ears  with  short, 
strong  shanks  better  than  large  ears. 

Instead  of  the  three  to  four  square 
feet  per  plant  usually  allowed,  for  best 
yields  per  acre  it  is  advisable  to  cut  this 
down  to  two  or  two  and  a  half  square 
feet  per  plant.  Close  planting  gives  best 
results  on  fertile  soils  with  adequate 
moisture.  The  rnoisture-holding  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  soil  can  be  improved  by  build¬ 
ing  up  the  organic  matter  content  and 
by  adequate  liming. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether 
corn  is  grown  in  hills  or  drills.  Fields 
that  are  check-rowed  are  easier  to  keep 
free  from  weeds.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  grow  corn  without  row  culti¬ 
vation.  By  plowing  or  disking  early  in 
the  season,  weeds  can  be  killed  by  sev¬ 
eral  light  surface  cultivations  before  the 
corn  is  planted.  Avoid  deep  tillage 
which  turns  up  buried  weed  seeds 
which  will  then  germinate.  Corn  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  delayed  until  growing 
conditions  are  most  favorable.  Corn 
can  be  planted  one  seed  in  a  place,  18 
inches  apart  each  way,  thus  giving  each 
plant  two  and  a  quarter  square  feet  of 
area.  Before  the  plants  are  up,  the  field 
should  be  harrowed  thoroughly  to  kill 
all  germinating  weeds  before  they  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground.  After  the  corn  is 
up,  the  field  is  cultivated  with  a  spike 
tooth  harrow  or  a  weeder  going  over  the 
plants  only  in  the  afternoon  on  warm, 
bright  days  when  the  plants  are  not 
brittle. 

In  this  system,  soil  fertility  must  be 
built  up  to  a  high  level  and  the  corn 
well  fertilized  to  stimulate  a  fast  early 
growth.  By  distributing  the  plants 
evenly  this  way,  the  ground  is  shaded 
quickly  and  most  of  the  weeds  are 
smothered  out.  It  has  been  found  that 
if  weather  conditions  delay  the  growth 
of  the  corn,  one  or  two  row  cultivations 
may!  be  necessary. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has 
grown  corn  in  a  single  plant  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  and  compared  the 
yields  with  the  same  number  of  plants 
in  hills  spaced  the  usual  distances  for 
row  cultivation.  Both  plantings  were 
row  cultivated  and  otherwise  treated 
the  same.  Over  a  seven-year  period, 
the  single  plant  spacing  yielded  3.1  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  more.  In  two  years,  when 
the  moisture  supply  was  plentiful  and 
well  distributed,  the  single  plant  hills 
exceeded  multiple  plant  hills  by  9.4 
bushels  per  acre.  This  indicates  that 
this  planting  system  might  be  even 
more  useful  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  rainfall  is  usually 
more  ample  than  in  Illinois.  Changes 
to  narrower  rows  will  be  difficult  until 
suitable  machinery  is  made  available. 

Recent  investigations  show  some  ad¬ 
vantage  in  putting  the  fertilizer  on  the 
bottom  of  the  plow  furrow.  This  is  done 
with  a  distributing  box,  attached  to  the 
plow,  putting  the  fertilizer  in  one  or  two 
bands  behind  the  plowshare.  There 
seems  to  be  an  advantage  in  keeping 
the  fertilizer  in  bands  rather  than 
spreading  it  evenly  over  ,  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  Part  of  the  fertilizer  is  put 
near  the  seed  by  the  planter  to  give  the 
seedlings  an  early  push.  Deep  place¬ 
ment  of  fertilizer  seems  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  advantagous  in  dry  years,  possi¬ 
bly  because  the  plant  food  is  down  in 
moist  soil  where  the  roots  can  get  at  it 
b6tt6r. 

Now  that  corn  growers  have  come  to 
know  such  hybrids  as  U.  S.  13  and  44, 
Iowa  939,  Ohio  M-15  and  Cornell  29-3, 
along  comes  the  corn  borer,  Japanese 
beetle  and  leaf  blight  to  make  these  hy¬ 
brids  less  desirable  than  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  that  show  more  resis¬ 
tance  to  these  pests,  with  less  stalk 
breakage  and  premature  dying  of  the 
leaves.  U.  S.  13  and  44  have  given  ex¬ 
cellent  yields  of  both  grain  and  ensilage 
in  many  parts  of  the  corn  growing 
States,  where  they  mature  properly. 
However,  under  increasing  corn  borer 
infestation  both  of  these  varieties  break 
badly.  Trials  at  the  Mount  Carmel 
Farm  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  show  that  Ohio 
C-12,  C-76,  C-88,  C-92  and  Illinois  972 
may  be  better  in  corn  borer  tolerance 
and  equally  satisfactory  if  not  better  in 
other  respects.  An  earlier  hybrid  that 
has  been  widely  grown  is  Iowa  939. 
This  variety  also  breaks  badly  with  corn 
borers.  Iowa  4316,  Ohio  K-24  and  W-66 
seem  to  be  somewhat  more  promising  in 
yield.  They  usually  show  less  breakage 
and  are  worthy  of  trial.  Other  early 
varieties  are  being  developed  and  will 
be  available  soon. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  corn 
binder  will  become  as  obsolete  as  the 
grain  binder.  Field  buskers  have  al¬ 
ready  replaced  it  in  the  grain  growing 
areas.  Field  choppers  are  likely  to  re¬ 
place  it  for  silage  cutting.  They  cut  and 
chop  the  stalks  in  the  field,  putting  the 
cut  pieces  into  a  wagon  or  truck  travel¬ 
ing  alongside,  to  be  hauled  and  elevated 
into  the  silo  with  a  blower  or  belt  con¬ 
veyor.  D.  F.  JONES. 
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Ouflicient  Iodine 
in  the  rations  of  your  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  is  a  wise 
and  desirable  safety  first” 
'measure.  It  protects  against 
goiter  and  related  troubles. 

Where  goiter  occurs,  Iodine 
is  ^essential.  In  other  areas  it 
is  positive  insurance  . . .  and 
its  cost  is  negligible., 

Most  manufacturers  in-, 
dude  sufficientlodine  in  their 
feeds,  so  this  message  is  just 
a  ,  friendly  reminder  that  it 
pays  to  be  sure. 

Write  us  about  any  Iodine 
problems.  Also  .  .  .  your  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  your 
county  agent  are  always  anx¬ 
ious  to  help. 

TiActure  of  Iodine  is  a  safe  and 
reliable  germicide... the  foe  of 
infection.  Always  keep  a  bottle 
in  the  house  and  in  the  barn. 

Iodine  Educalional 
Bureau,  Inc. 

75  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
130Jroadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


BIATCHFORD’S  NUTRI-TABS 


PREVENT -CONTROL  SCOURS 


Nutrition  tablets  that  prevent  and  control 
nutritional  scours.  Start  day-old  calves  on 
Nutri-Tabs  —  feed  one  Nutri-Tab  daily 
for  the  first  weeks  of  life.  Based  on  Wis¬ 
consin  University  research,  Nutri-Tabs 
supply  protective  Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  D 
and  Niacin  that  all  calves  need  to  keep 
free  of  scours  and  rickets. 


The  BLATCHFORD  WAY 


CALF 

MEAL 

or 

CALF 

PELLETS 


Within  the  week  of  birth,  start  feeding 
calves  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  and  Calf 
Pellets.  During  the  months  of  rapid 
growth  your  calves  must  have  extra  vita¬ 
min,  protein  and  mineral  values  avail¬ 
able.  rThey  get  these  in  Blatchfotd’s  Calf 
Meal  dr  Calf  Pellets.  You  save  on  milk. 
See  your  Blatchford  dealer  for  Nutri- 
Tabs,  Calf  Meal  or  Calf  Pellets  today  or 


IM  IB  O  O 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Kice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Tree.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  Tor  complete  information 
—write  today! 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44.L,  Adam.,  N.  Y. 

SILO  PRFSFRVATIVF 

r*'*^'^*^*'’^**’*^  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.»  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


N.  Y.  Pasture  Notes 

Ray  Conklin  of  Delaware  County  has 
a  pasture  improvement  program  well 
under  way.  The  application  of  lime, 
superphosphate  and  stable  manure  to 
his  pasture  produced  beneficial  results. 
Where  once  grew  only  occasional  scat¬ 
tered  white  clover  plants  and  worthless 
poverty  grass,  now  white  oiover  literal¬ 
ly  covers  the  ground,  and  mixed  with 
it  are  bluegrass  and  bent  grass.  The 
lime  and  superphosphate  stimulate  the 
clover,  which  in  turn  makes  nitrogen 
available  for  the  growth  of  the  grasses 
that  accompany  it.  On  Mr.  Conklin’s 
pasture  the  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  treated  and  untreated  parts 
is  very  distinct.  Pulling  out  and  sup¬ 
pressing  the  thorn  trees  from  the  pas¬ 
tures  has  also  been  a  big  step  toward 
improving  them.  Pasture  is  still  the 
cheapest  feed  for  livestock,  because  they 
harvest  it  themselves,  and  any  steps 
that  may  be  taken  to  get  more  ■  from 
pastures  will  result  in  lowered  livestock 
production  costs. 


Each  year  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  be¬ 
come  more  expensive,  and  each  year 
Fred  Lantier  of  Jefferson  County  has 
found  it  profitable  to  harvest  some  le¬ 
gume  seed  from  his  farm.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  paying  crops  of  alfalfa  and  clo¬ 
ver  seed  depends  on  three  factors: 
First,  the  main  crop  of  hay  must  be  cut 
early,  preferably  by  June  20.  Second, 
there  must  be  sufficient  rainfall  to  pro¬ 
mote  prompt  and  vigorous  second 
growth.  Third,  there  must  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  hot,  sunshiny  weath¬ 
er  during  the  blossom  time  to  permit 
the  bees  and  other  insects  to  cross-pol- 
linate  the  blossoms.  Mr.  Lantier  har¬ 
vested  1000  pounds  of  Ladino  clover 
seed  in  1944  from  an  eight-acre  field. 


An  interesting  experiment  with  birds- 
foot  trefoil  on  pasture  was  conducted  by 
Edgar  Raish  of  Tioga  County.  He  had 
a  patch  of  trefoil  on  his  farm,  seeded 
in  1938.  In  1943,  he  threshed  about 
one  bushel  of  trefoil  seed.  In  May,  1944, 
this  seed  was  scattered  over  an  area  in 
the  permanent  pasture.  The  seed  was 
used  just  as  it  came  from  the  thresher, 
containing  chaff,  hulls  and  dirt.  No  in¬ 
oculation  was  used  and  apparently  none 
was  needed.  The  chaff  and  hulls  may 
carry  the  bacteria  necessary  for  inoc¬ 
ulation.  By  August,  1944,  the  area  in 
the  pasture  where  the  seed  was  scat¬ 
tered  showed  a  good  stand  of  birdsfoot 
trefoil  plants. 


The  importance  of  good  pasture  can 
be  seen  on  the  farm  of  A.  H.  Stiles  of 
Lewis  County.  His  meadows  seeded 
with  Ladino  Clover  in  the  mixture  are 
cut  early.  The  cows  are  kept  on  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  during  late  May  and  most 
of  June.  Their  shift  from  permanent 
pasture  to  second  growth  Ladino  mead¬ 
ows  is  timed  so  that  the  usual  drop  in 
milk  production  about  July  1  does  not  oc¬ 
cur.  There  is  no  second  cutting  of  hay 
from  the  hay  lands;  the  cows  harvest 
that  themselves  and  save  labor.  With 
electric  fences,  it  is  possible  to  rotate 
these  permanent  pastures  and  meadow 
pastures  so  that  good  grazing  is  provid¬ 
ed  throughout  the  pasture  season. 

L.  H.  w. 


Butter  Is  Bitter 

I  am  making  my  own  butter,  but 
after  it  is  made,  it  is  so  bitter  we  can¬ 
not  eat  it.  I  am  very  careful  about 
keeping  cream.  I  have  a  refrigerator 
on  the  farm,  but  I  just  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  cream  should  turn  so  bit¬ 
ter.  A.  B. 

Bitter  flavor  in  butter  and  cream  can 
be  caused  from  the  feed,  also  from  bac¬ 
teria  and  the  physical  handling  of  the 
product.  Do  not  give  the  cow  any  feed 
until  after  she  is  milked,  and  take  her 
off  pasture  about  two  hours  before 
milking.  Possible  bacteria  trouble  can 
be  controlled  by  thoroughly  rinsing  all 
milk  utensils  with  a  chlorine  solution 
just  prior  to  milking.  These  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  dairy  supply  house.  Di¬ 
rections  for  mixing  are  on  the  contain¬ 
er.  Have  a  veterinarian  test  the  cow 
for  possible  mastitis  trouble.  The  phys¬ 
ical  handling  should  be  quick  cooling. 
The  quicker  it  is  cooled,  the  better. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  cold 
milk  or  cream  be .  allowed  to  become 
warm  and  then  be  recooled,  as  this 
tends  to  produce  a  bitter  flavor. 


Pasture  for  Sheep 

How  much  pasture  would  I  need  to 
graze  10  head  of  sheep?  mrs.  r.  t.  d. 

One  acre  of  good  pasture  will  carry 
about  15  lambs  through  the  season.  As 
it  begins  to  get  short  and  dry  in  the 
late  season,  it  should  be  supplemented 
with  some  grain.  A  good  grain  supple¬ 
ment  for  use  on  pasture  is  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  corn  or  barley,  10  parts;  and 
protein  supplement,  1  part.  If  linseed 
or  soybean  meal  cannot  be  obtained 
for  the  protein  supplement,  wheat  bran 
can  be  used  to  the  extent  of  2  parts. 
For  10  breeding  ewes,  two  acres  of  good 
pasture  would  carry  them  during  the 
season.  A  suitable  grain  supplement 
for  use  on  pasture  is  corn  or  barley,  5 
parts;  oats,  3  parts  and  wheat  bran,  1 
part.  The  sheep  should  be  supplied  at 
all  times  with  fresh  water  and  salt. 


WHAT  THfE 

VETERINARY  PROFESSION 


Easier  Childbirth 


•  Many  a  mother  has  of  late  been  saved  from  the 
exeruoiating  agonies  of  childbirth  because  of  work  done 
years  ago  by  veterinarians.  They  owe  this  relief  from 
the  pangs  of  childbirth  to  the  discovery  of  spinal 
anesthesia,  which  serves  to  "block  off”  nerves  leading 
to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  regions  and  the  lower  limbs. 

This  type  of  anesthesia  was  developed  by  European 
veterinarians.  It  was  first  demonstrated  in  this  country 
in  1926  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association.  Long  before  its  use  in  humans,  veterinar¬ 
ians  had  proved,  through  its  use  on  animals,  not  only 
that  it  gave  merciful  relief  during  parturition  and  in 
many  surgical  operations,  but  that  it  could  be  employed 
with  precision  and  safety. 

Today  it  is  a  boon  to  mankind  both  in  easing  the 
pangs  of  childbirth  and,  especially  in  our  armed  forces, 
in  surgical  operations.  This  is  just  another  debt  which 
humanity  owes  to  the  pioneering  work  of  veterinarians. 
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DON’T  TEED 

Ml  LK  TO  / 

calves/ 


Make  biggerProfifs  Selling 
'your  milk  and  replace  w/ffy 


0-.1f  ATT  _ _ ni-  n  .  .  . 


CREAM 

'calf 
[meal 

-OAtU 

..FLA'KES 


Sell  ALIi  year  milk* .  .heip  Uocle  Sam  and  set 
to-Dvricea,  too.  Calves  thrive  on  Ryda's  famous 
call  meal,  fortified  with  vitamins,  minerals, 
other  essential  nutrients.  Prepared  two  ways: 
M£ALfor?ruel feeding:.. .crisp  FLAKES 
for  dry  feeding.  Both  steam  cooked  for 
easy  disrestion.  Save  half  on  f  eedintr  costs . 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY— Ask  for 
Ryde*s  Cream  Calf  Meal— In  Meal  form 
or  Flaked.  If  ha  can’t  supply  you,  write 
us  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  yon  can  it. 


'^^RYDE  &  C0.®t?,?c2SSf1X«- 


TRACTOR  MOUNTED  BUZZ-SAWS 

factor  and  saw  move  as  on©  unit  right  to  woods. 
Makes  sawing  fast  and  easy.  Quickly  pays  for  Itself. 
Basily  attached.  Big  blade  and  belt  included.  State 
make  and  model  of  your  tractor.  FREE  details. 
Hinman  Mills  Supplies,  Dept  R.  Deposit  N.  Y. 


MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiac 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lae  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  aKalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lae  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co..  Dept.  F- 1 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
—sent  on  request. 
Kansas  City  15,  Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC  Streplo-Lac 


(TYROTHRICIN) 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leoding  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


CRAiNE  SILOS 


Shortages  of  materials  and  manpower  limit  the 
production  of  silos  in  1945.  Demand  for  Craine 
Silos  continues  to  exceed  supply.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  prefer  a  dependable  Craine  because  they 
know  these  high-quality,  trouble-free  silos  are  a 
secure  investment  for  the  future.  They  give  years 
of  extra  service.  Because  Craine  makes  all  popu¬ 
lar  types  of  silos,  their  broader  sources  of  supply 
give  you  a  better  chance  to  get  a  silo  to  meet  jyowr 
particular  needs.  Plan  your  future  security  today. 
A  post  card  will  bring  you  full  information. 

CRAINE,  INC.  425  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  al-so  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  oonfus^  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comolaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  yon  should  mention  Tbb  Rural  Nkw- 
YOBKBR  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Plea  for  Democracy 

WHEN  Washington,  our  first  President, had 
served  two  terms  by  common  consent,  he 
declined  a  third  term  and  advised  that  the  ten¬ 
ure  of  all  future  Presidents  be  limited  to  two 
terms  of  four  years  each.  As  a  reason,  he 
stressed  the  increasing  influence  and  power  of 
the  presidency,  the  tendency  to  enlarge  its 
scope,  its  personnel  and  its  expense.  He  in¬ 
timated  a  possible  temptation  on  the  part  of 
an  incumbent  to  fortify  himself  in  power  to 
the  destruction  of  democracy.  He  also  cau¬ 
tioned  against  clothing  political  parties  with 
influence  and  powers  which  might  result  in 
citizens  putting  the  interests  of  the  party 
ahead  of  those  of  the  nation. 

In  the  most  serious  tone  and  earnest  words, 
Washington  warned  America  against  “entan¬ 
gling  alliances”  and  “spheres  of  influence” 
with  the  “crowned  heads”  and  centralized 
powers  of  the  old  world.  He  earnestly  advised 
friendship  with  all  nations  without  special  re¬ 
lation  to  any  one  or  group  of  them.  The  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  old  world  were  of  the  central¬ 
ized  type  ruled  largely  by  hereditary  kings. 
There  was  also  a  working  class  of  producers  or 
peasants  who  went  with  the  land,  not  as  own¬ 
ers,  but  as  slaves.  The  names  given  to  any  of 
these  governments  is  not  significant.  Whether 
a  government  be  classed  as  a  democracy  or  a 
republic,  a  kingdom  or  an  empire,  communist 
or  totalitarian,  it  does  not  matter  so  long  as  the 
power  to  rule  is  safely  in  one  person  or  in  a 
small  group. 

The  founders  of  our  American  democracy 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  for  their  work.  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  they  ex¬ 
pressed  the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  government 
which  they  created  after  freedom  was  won. 
It  declares  “All  men  are  created  equal,”  and 
“are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in¬ 
alienable  rights,”  among  which  “are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  “To  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration,  they  asserted  these  rights  under  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  God  to  break  their  politi¬ 
cal  ties  with  Great  Britain  and  to  create  a 
government  for  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the 
Declaration,  they  expressed  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  and  mu¬ 
tually  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor.  Thus  the 
moral  law  of  God  was  adopted  as  the  very 
foundation  of  the  American  government. 
Human  purpose  could  adopt  no  higher  or  more 
worthy  ambition. 

Washington’s  wise  and  earnest  appeal  has 
not  been  heeded.  We  might  plead  human  na¬ 
ture  as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  observe  the 
moral  law  at  all  times,  but  we  can  hardly 
justify  ourselves  for  throwing  so  many  of  our 
pledged  virtues  out  of  the  window  as  we  have 
done  in  recent  years.  Instead  of  maintaining 
our  powers  of  government  in  “the  will  of  the 
governed,”  we  are  concentrating  the  powers 
of  government  in  a  ruling  class.  The  cards  are 
being  stacked  for  San  Francisco.  So  far,  we 
have  looked  and  hoped  in  vain  for  any  intima¬ 
tion  that  some  American  group  would  suggest 
a  revival  of  the  “moral  standard”  as  a  basis  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  world;  or  failing  in 
this,  to  propose  at  least  a  reorganization  of 
our  American  system  on  its  original  basis. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Draft  Boards  Violate  Law 

Three  months  ago,  we  expressed  confidence 
that  local  draft  boards  would  use  sound 
judgment  in  passing  on  farm  deferments.  At 
that  time,  we  felt  that  even  though  instruc¬ 
tions  had  been  issued  from  Washington  to  re¬ 
examine  all  deferments  of  men  between  18 
and  25,  the  board  members,  being  thoroughly 
familiar  with  agriculture  and  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  their  own  farmers,  would  be  guided 
by  the  Tydings  Amendment  and  not  be  stam¬ 
peded  into  inducting  essential  farm  workers. 

Reports  have  been  pouring  in  lately,  how¬ 
ever,  that  indicate  quite  a  few  local  boards  in 
farm  areas  either  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  Tydings  Amendment,  or  if  they  do,  have 
decided  to  disregard  it.  We  have  taken  up  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  cases  with  the  constituents’  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Congressmen  in  Washington  and  are 
glad  to  report  prompt  attention  and  fine  co¬ 
operation  by  Congressman  Clarence  Kilburn 
from  Northern  New  York  and  also  from  Con¬ 
gressman  William  Lemke  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Lemke’s  report  on  the  present  situation 
deserves  mention: 

'  “The  Governors  Of  many  States  tell  me,  and  that 
includes  your  Governor,  that  the  Tydings  Amend¬ 
ment  is  being  observed.  Of  course,  these  Governors 
are  being  misinformed  in  many  cases  by  the  State 
Directors  or  other  persons.  I  regret  to  state  that  some 
State  Directors  do  not  know  what  agriculture  is  or 
what  an  essential  irreplaceable  farm  worker  is.  Some 
of  these  State  Directors  think  that  a  person  who  does 
not  know  a  cow  from  a  mule  can  replace  a  competent 
dairy  worker.  Others  actually  believe  that  any 
greenhorn  can  run  a  tractor  and  other  expensive 
machinery  on  a  farm.  They  forget  that  a  person 
might  wreck  a  machine  within  ten  or  fifteen  hours. 

I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  number  of  letters 
showing  that  the  local  draft  boards  and  State  Direc¬ 
tors  have  and  are  saying  to  the  farmers,  ‘We  have  no 
choice.  The  Tydings  Amendment  is  dead.  We  have 
been  ordered  by  Washington  to  furnish  the  men,  and 
we  are  furnishing  them.’ 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  work 
you  are  doing.  It  is  only  by  merciless  publicity  that 
we  can  get  sense  into  an  ignorant  bureaucracy  that 
is  determined  to  wreck  agriculture.  Next  Winter, 
when  a  real  food  shortage  is  in  progress,  some  of 
those  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  agriculture 
had  better  take  to  the  tall  woods.  There  will  be  a 
real  pinch  of  food  next  Winter.  Too  many  farms 
have  been  completely  denuded  of  the  necessary  help. 
I  am  not  interested  in  aiding  draft  dodgers,  but  I  am 
interested  in  protecting  agriculture  and  the  nation’s 
food  supply.  The  draft  dodgers  exist  in  other  places 
than  on  the  farms. 

My  resolution  to  investigate  who  is  responsible 
for  these  continued  violations  of  the  Tydings  Amend¬ 
ment,  passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Right  now,  it  is  just  resting  in  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  have  them 
act.  The  excuse  they  give  is  that  they  wrote  the 
Tydings  Amendment  into  the  “Work  or  Fight”  Bill. 
Well,  that  bill  is  now  dead,  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  wake  up  and  pass  my  resolution  immedi¬ 
ately.  William  Lemke.” 


Vegetable  Gardens  are  Needed 

Housewives  who  are  struggling  to  make 
ration  points  meet  their  family  needs,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  find  what  they  want,  appreciate 
fully  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  well 
stocked  larder  full  of  fresh  canned  home-grown 
vegetables.  The  inroads  that  have  been  made  to 
date  on  commercial  stored  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  alarming,  which  means  that,  un¬ 
less  we  want  to  scrape  the  barrel  bare,  it  will 
be  pecessary  this  season  to  grow  and  put  up 
half  again  as  much  fresh  food  as  we  did  last 
year.  The  meat  shortage  will  also  result  in  an 
increasing  demand  for  other  kinds  of  food. 

Last  year,  a  total  of  million  vegetable 
gardens  were  grown  in  the  United  States,  about 
six  million  on  farms,  and  the  rest  in  urban 
or  suburban  backyards  and  plots.  This  was  a 
decrease  of  approximately  IV2  million  gardens 
below  1943,  due  largely  to  the  mistaken  be¬ 
lief  that  the  war  would  soon  be  over.  Thus 
our  problem  is  made  just  that  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  this  year,  and  the  solution  is  an  increase 
in  farm  and  Victory  gardens  this  Summer. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  plant  most 
garden  crops  and  get  good  yields.  Seedlings, 
such  as  head  lettuce  and  cauliflower,  should  be 
set  now  in  order  to  give  them  enough  matur¬ 
ity  to  withstand  the  sizzling  heat  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  sun.  Corn  planted  before  May  20  will 
largely  escape  the  ravages  of  the  corn  ear 
worm.  According  to  soil  and  locality,  most 
other  varieties  should  soon  be  planted.  Good 
gardeners  have  found  that  successive  sowings 
and  early  harvestings  insure  larger  and  more 
tasty  vegetable  yields.  Even  if  the  need  were 
not  so  urgent,  it  would  still  be  a  good  plan  to 
plant  a  vegetable  garden.  It  is  rare  that  they 
fail  to  “pay  big  dividends”  for  a  modest  in¬ 
vestment  of  time  and  labor. 


April  21,  1945 

A  Legislator  Replies 

Because  I  know  of  your  interest  in  milk  legisla¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  dairymen,  and  also  because  I 
sponsored  bills  this  year  to  repeal  the  monopoly 
control  provisions  of  Sections  258-c  and  258-j  of  the 
Agriculture  Law,  I  think  you  may  be  interested  in 
the  following  letter: 

“Mr.  Ralph  Robey,  April  5,  1945. 

Newsweek, 

152  West  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City. 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  recent 
article  entitled  “What  Is  Being  Planned  for  You?” 

I  was  especially  interested  in  paragraph  5,  read¬ 
ing  as  follows:  ‘No  new  company  oan  enter  any 
field  without  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  industry 
council,’  and  further  I  was  interested  in  the  horrible 
example  The  Wall  Street  Journal  imagined  which 
read  as  follows:  “Suppose  a  man  wanted  to  open  a 
new  shoe  factory.  ‘If  he’s  got  a  new  product  that’s 
needed  and  the  facilities  and  materials  can  be  spared, 
O.  K.,’  say  the  planners.  ‘But  if  the  market  is  well 
supplied  and  leather  is  scarce,  we  would  suggest  some 
other  line  of  endeavor.’  If  he  insisted  on  going  into 
a  business  which  was  not  approved,  that  would  be 
anti-social — in  the  same  class  as  opium  smuggling — 
and  police  powers  would  have  to  be  used.” 

Well,  now,  believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Robey,  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  already  in  effect  right  here  in  New  York 
State,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  in  fact,  and  by 
explicit  legislative  sanction.  I  refer  you  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  Sections  258-j  and  258-c  of 
the  Agriculture  Law,  which  provide  that  in  order  to 
obtain  approval  by  a  health  officer  of  any  dairy  farm 
or  any  milk  plant,  it  is  first  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  that  the  milk  from 
either  of  such  sources  is  needed  in  the  territory  sought 
to  be  served — and  further,  that  this  same  person,  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  he  alone  can  deny  the  license  application 
of  a  milk  dealer,  a  dairy  co-operative  or  a  producer- 
dealer  upon  the  ground  that  the  market  sought  to  be 
served  by  the  new  dealer  (small  letters  in  “new 
dealer”)  is  already  adequately  served  by  existing 
dealers. 

Mr.  Robey,  as  a  Senator  from  one  of  the  largest 
dairy  sections  of  New  York  State,  at  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  just  adjourned  on  March  24,  I  intro¬ 
duced  several  bills  to  correct  this  existing  dealer 
monopoly,  but  all  these  bills  were  killed,  due,  I  am 
sure,  to  certain  politico-dealer -lobby  interests  that 
have  for  several  years  sponsored  pernicious  legisla¬ 
tion  and  opposed  beneficial  legislation  covering  the 
distribution  of  milk  as  it  affects  both  producer  and 
consumer  in  New  York  State. 

I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  publish  this  letter  in  your 
publication.  Vincent  R.  Corrou.” 

Senator  Corrou’s  letter  needs  no  comment. 
Its  sentiments  are  those  of  all  dairymen  in  the 
State  who  want  a  chance  to  run  their  own 
business  themselves.  What  is  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  fact  that  so  few  people,  otherwise 
honest  and  experienced,  just  have  no  idea  at 
all  what  and  who  makes  the  profits  in  the  milk 
business  and  who  pulls  the  strings  that  con¬ 
trol  it.  This  reply  by  Senator  Corrou  should 
help  to  clear  the  air  by  giving  some  publicity 
to  rackets  that  need  publicity;  that  is,  if  his 
letter  is  published  as  he  requests. 


What  Farmers  Say 

As  AN  old  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I  am  writing  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  editorial  “A  $2,000,000,000 
Parity  Fraud”  in  your  March  17  issue. 

A  great  article — ^it  tells  the  story  and  the  whole 
story — the  truth  and  the  whole  truth — politically,  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  morally.  It  takes  “guts”  to  tell  the 
truth  nowadays,  and  I  have  often  wondered  how  you 
have  managed  to  stay  in  business  so  long  because  you 
speak  out  so  often  and  so  much  to  the  point. 

Good  luck  and  more  power  to  you.  b.  n.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 


It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  again  receive  your  paper 
and  to  know  that  you  watch  the  interests  of  your 
subscribers  so  carefully.  My  wife  enjoys  Publisher’s 
Desk  and  gets  a  thrill  out  of  your  exposures  of  all 
the  little  chiselers.  As  a  poultryman  I  enjoy  that 
department  and  your  splendid  articles  on  economics. 

It  would  revolutionize  politics  if  all  the  dailies  in 
America  would  print  one  of  your  articles  every  week. 
You  have  started  the  ground  work  and  what  you 
haffive  done  is  good.  Both  of  us  wish  you  all  success. 

Essex  County,  N.  J.  w.  w. 


Brevities 

“Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
wavering;  for  He  is  faithful  that  promised.” — Heb. 
10:24. 

Who  knows  when  the  first  pumpkin  pie  was  made? 
It  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  pumpkins  between  the 
corn  rows.  The  Indians  were  growing  them  long  be¬ 
fore  the  white  men  came  to  this  country. 

Most  farm  families  are  content  and  happy  because 
their  lives  are  fundamentally  good.  It  is  impossible 
to  escape  from  ourselves.  We  should,  therefore,  live 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  do  not  fear  to  be  alone. 

The  war  has  necessitated  research  in  protective  cov¬ 
ering  for  machines  and  metals.  Materials  are  now 
being  used  that  will  be  of  great  future  benefit  in 
preserving  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

One  of  the  hottest  jobs  in  the  world  is  shearing 
sheep  on  a  hot  day.  As  soon  as  frosty  nights  are  past 
and  the  grease  gets  up  in  their  wool,  it  is  time  to 
shear.  Early  sheared  ewes  are  more  comfortable  and 
raise  better  lambs. 

Apple  scab  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  fruit  each  year. 
The  various  State  experiment  station  workers  should 
be  consulted  concerning  methods  for  its  control. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  information.  Any  taxpayer 
is  entitled  to  it. 

Western  New  York  has  never  seen  so  early  a  sea¬ 
son.  A  few  more  days  of  warm  weather  and  the  sour 
cherries  and  peaches  will  burst  into  bloom.  Earliest 
bloom  on  record  in  40  years  is  April  19  for  sour  cher¬ 
ries  and  April  22  for  peaches.  The  record  may  be 
broken  this  year  and  growers  are  a  little  nervous. 
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This  Liberator 
shut  down  a  factory 


These  explosions  mark  the  site  of  an  Axis  armament  factory 
•  deep  inside  Germany.  The  plant  was  operating  full  blast,  until 
the  Liberators  came  over  and  dropped  their  tons  of  demolition  bombs. 
Now  this  factory  won’t  be  doing  business  at  the  old  stand  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  if  ever.  This  story  could  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 


This  Liberator 
kept  one  running 


Here  you  see  a  United  States  radar  equipment  factory.  Lack- 
•  ing  a  certain  rare  mineral,  obtainable  today  only  in  India,  this 
plant  faced  a  temporary  shutdown.  But  the  threat  never  materialized. 
Several  tons  of  the  precious  ore  were  loaded  into  a  Liberator  Express, 
which  flew  it  direct  to  the  factory  from  India  in  just  60  hours. 


5  Air  Express  has  come  of  age.  Today, 
vital  cargoes  are  being  imported  by  air 
at  the  rate  of  40,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

After  the  war,  still  bigger  transport  planes, 
developed  from  such  Leviathans  of  the  Air  as 
the  multi-ton  Consolidated  Vultee  Liberator 
Express,  will  fly  the  global  skyways,  linking 
once-distant  nations  together  in  peacetime 
trade  and  mutual  understanding. 


/f  We  know  now  that  peace  which  we 
#  •  are  not  strong  enough  to  defend  is  not 
peace  at  all.  We  know,  too,  that  Air  Power 
is  a  force  the  aggressor  nations  understand 
and  respect. 

If  America  maintains  an  invincible  postwar 
Air  Force — and  a  healthy,  progressive  air¬ 
craft  industry  to  keep  that  Air  Force  at  peak 
efficiency — we  shall  have  in  the  airplane  a 
potent,  ever-vigilant  guardian  of  the  peace. 


No  spot  on  earth  is  more 
than  60  hours’  flying  time 
from  your  local  airport. 


CATALINA  patrol  bomhof  VALIANT  batie  Inxoor 


(All  tha  planet  thown  here  were  designed  and  built  by  Contolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation) 

CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFI  CORPORATION 
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Sulfaguaniidine’s  fast  action  not 
only  cuts  down  the  heavy  death 
losses  that  can  occur  from 
profit-draining  intestinal  infec¬ 
tions — it  usually  clears  up  in¬ 
fection  before  animals  suffer 
the  after-effects  of  diseases  that 
make  them  of  inferior  market 
quality. 

White  scours,  a  constant 
threat  t6  calves,  may  be  cleared 
up  with  Lederle*«  Sulfa^ani- 
dine. 

More  well-finished  hogs  get 
to  market  when  necro  is  con¬ 
trolled  with  Sulfaguanidine. 


Goccidiosis  in  lambs  can  be 
controlled  by  mixing  Sulfagu¬ 
anidine  in  their  feed. 

Poultrymen  are  relying  on 
Sulfaguanidine  to  cut  down  coc- 
cidiosis  losses  in  their  flocks. 

By  keeping  animal  intestinal 
infections  down  to  a  new  low, 
Sulfaguanidine  is  helping  farm 
profits  rise.  Sulfaguanidine  is 
available  in  tablet,  powder  and 
OBLET  forms. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  on 
request  a  free  illustrated  book¬ 
let  about  the  advantages  of 
Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine. 


Je^cLet^ie 


industry 

LEDERI.E  LABORATORIES  IKC. 

A  Unit  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 

so  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA.  NEW  YORK  SO.  N.  Y. 


CORONA  OINTMEN 


This  fellow  la  ffolnff  to  need  Coronal  For  minor  cata* 
sneaBp  acretcoee  brittle  boofe  Gorooe  la  ideal* 
Acta  qoickly.  Aittlsoptlc— -soothlns^sotteiilf^ 
NoD-limtatintr*  Aleo  use  for  cowe*  odoere  azkd  teat 
Just  the  thlM  in  the  home  for  char  ' 
akin*  ttchlnarofcbilblaina,  eoma.  SoCOOi 
8-oa*  75o  at  dealers  or  direoU  Buy  NOW* 

CORONA  MFO.  COMPANY. Box  I7H4.  IMlttOII,0. 


THORNLESS  BOYSENBERRIES 

A  tremendous  bearer  of  almost  seedless  berries,  up 
to  2  inches  long.  Write  for  FKEIB  CATAIXIG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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Surge 


**The  Machine 
that  milks  with 
a  stimulating 
tug  and  pull 


THE  SURGE 
MILKER 

l/bur 

Sui||e  Service  Dealer 
makes 

your  Sui^  Milker 
math  more  money 


BABSON  BROS.CO.of  N.Y. 

842  W.  Belden  Avenue  •  Syracuse  1,N.Y. 


CHICAGO  .'MINNEAPOLIS  »  KANSAS  aXY  •#LOS  ANGELES  •  HOUSTON  »  SEATTLE 


Save  the  Little  Lambs 

At  no  time  has  it  been  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  farmer  try  and  save  every 
lamb,  both  to  insure  his  own  profits,  as 
well  as  increase  the  production  of  wool 
which  is  fast  becoming  absent  in  too 
much  of  the  wearing  apparel  for  the 
comfort  of  us  who  live  in  the  more 
nortlrern  climate. 

Ofttimes  lambs  will  be  weak  when 
they  come  early,  and  sometimes  their 
mothers  get  lost  from  them  before  they 
get  strong  enough  to  follow,  especially 
if  the  mothers  are  left  with  the  flock 
at  lambing  time.  In  such  cases  I  have 
given  three  or  four  drops  of  a  stimulant 
in  a  teaspoon  of  warm  milk  and  then 
placed  the  lamb  in  a  flannel  near  the 
stove  to  get  warm:  usually  it  will 
revive  in  a  short  time.  I  have  taken 
lambs  that  -vyere  actually  stiff  and  ap¬ 
parently  near  death,  too  weak  to  bleat, 
and  revived  them  in  this  way.  Usually 
I  repeat  the  dose,  adding  a  little  more 
milk,  say  a  tablespoon  the  second  time. 
Give  this  through  a  nipple  if  possible, 
as  the  lamb  is  less  apt  to  choke.  This 
should  be  given  in  about  an  hour  or 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  first.  Usually 
the  lamb  can  go  back  with  the  mother 
soon,  and  if  she  has  a  plentiful  supply 
of  milk,  she  will  generally  own  a  lamb 
that  hasn’t  been  kept  away  too  long, 
especially  if  she  has  been  put  into  a 
small  pen  where  she  cannot  get  away 
from  it. 

In  case  of  twins  and  the  mother  re¬ 
fuses  to  own  an  unlucky  lamb,  then  the 
task  of  hand  feeding  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  In  this  case  one  must  use  great 
care  not  to  overfeed.  The  first  three 
days  are  the  most  critical.  Do  not  give 
more  than  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk 
at  a  time  and  not  oftener  than  every 
two  hours.  After  three  days,  increase 
gradually  every  two  or  three  days,  only 
one  or  two  spoonfuls  at  a  time.  When 
the  lamb  is  three  or  four  weeks  old  it 
should  begin  to  eat  hay  and  grain.  We 
have  had  real  good  luck  feeding  corn 
meal,  what  they  will  clean  up. 

Maine.  mrs.  f.  l.  p. 

Whey  for  Calves 

Can  you  suggest  some  way  to  use 
whey  to  feed  calves?  I  have  a  two- 
weeks-old  calf  and  feed  her  whole  milk. 
■\^at  should  I  feed  her?  mrs.  j.  m. 

Whey  can  be  used  for  feeding  to 
calves  provided  it  is  properly  supple¬ 
mented.  The  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  the  whey  must  be  clean  and 
properly  handled.  If  whey  is  obtained 
from  a  cheese  factory,  it  should  be 
boiled  for  20  minutes  before  feeding, 
providing  it  has  not  been  pasteurized. 
Unless  the  whey  can  be  fed  fresh  daily, 
it  is  best  to  allow  it  to  sour  before  feed¬ 
ing,  because  frequently  changing  from 
sweet  to  sour,  will  probably  cause  the 
calves  to  scour. 

While  whey  contains  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  protein,  the  quality  of 
this  protein  is  excellent  for  gain  and 
growth.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  calf  to 
drink  enough  whey  to  provide  all  its 
needed  nutrients.  In  changing  from 
whole  or  skim  milk  to  whey,  the  sub- 
^tution  should  be  very  gradually  done, 
taking  about  two  weeks  for  its  com¬ 
plete  accomplishment.  j 

A  good  calf  meal  mixture  to  feed 
with  whey  would  be  one  made  up  (ff  30 
pounds  ground  corn,  20  pounds  wheat 
middlings,  10  pounds  wheat  bran  and 
30  pounds  linseed  or  soy  bean  oil  meal. 
By  gradually  giving  calves  what  they 
will  consume  they  can  be  brought  up 
to  as  much  as  eight  quarts  of  whey 
when  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  This 
is  preferably  divided  into  three  or  four 
feedings  daily.  They  should  he  al¬ 
lowed  some  best  quality  second  cutting 
mixed  hay. 

Horse  Is  A  Cribber 

I  recently  purchased  a  saddle  horse, 
ten  years  old,  seemingly  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  .but  with  a  habit  which  I  ^^e 
discovered  of  pressing  his  teeth  hard 
against  the  edge  of  his  manger,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  a  peculiar  groan¬ 
ing  sound.  A  neighbor  tells  me  this  is 


called  cribbing  and  that  a  horse  with 
this  habit  cannot  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  am  feeding  him  some  hay  and 
oats  and  bran,  mixed,  twice  a  day  with 
a  little  s£dt  added.  Is  there  a  cure  for 
this  habit?  c.  A.  S. 

Cribbing  is  a  vice  which,  once  ac¬ 
quired,  is  very  difficult  to  break.  It 
consist  in  the  horse  grasping  the  man¬ 
ger  or  some  other  object  with  its  teeth 
and  then  drawing  air  into  its  stomach. 
If  the  teeth  of  a  cribber  are  examined, 
they  usually  show  considerable  frontal 
wear.  It  can  be  prevented  by  keeping 
the  horse  in  a  box-stall  and  removing 
anything  that  the  horse  can  get  hold  of 
with  its  teeth.  It  should  be  fed  in  a  box 
on  the  floor  and  as  soon  as  it  has  eaten, 
this  should  be  removed.  Its  hay  can  be 
fed  in  a  corner  on  the  floor.  On  pasture, 
an  electric  charged  fence  can  be  used 
to  control  the  animal  and  it  will  then 
have  nothing  to  indulge  the  practice  on. 

Another  means  of  preventing  cribbing 
is  the  passing  of  a  leather  strap  about 
the  throat  just  back  of  the  jaws.  This 
is  buckled  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent 
the  practice,  but  allows  swallowing. 
While  these  measures  may  stop  the 
practice,  as  soon  as  they  are  discon¬ 
tinued,  the  horse  will  usually  start  crib¬ 
bing  again. 

Proved  Sires 

In  1935,  the  Nation-wide  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  proved-sire 
program  was  inaugurated  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  co-operating 
with  the  various  State  extension  serv¬ 
ices.  Since  that  time,  more  than  one 
and,  one-quarter  million  official  records 
have  been  obtained  on  approximately 
800,000  cows  and  heifers.  These  rec¬ 
ords  have  come  from  32,000  herds  all 
over  the  country.  During  this  time,  at 
least  one  dam-and-daughter  record  has 
been  filed  for  each  of  the  90,000  sires 
listed  in  the  bureau’s  identification  files. 
Sufficient  data,  requiring  at  least  five 
dam-and-daughter  comparisons,  have 
been  accumulated  to  prove  15,000  sires. 

The  15,000th  bull  to  be  recently 
proved  is  a  Guernsey,  Dart  of  Bollard 
Farm,  owned  by  Mrs.  Clarabelle  Gard¬ 
ner  of  Cameron,  Ill.  He  has  seven  test¬ 
ed  daughters,  whose  305- day  adjusted 
lactations  averaged  9,427  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  469  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  Their  dams’  comparable  records 
were  7,772  pounds  milk,  405  pounds  fat. 

When  a  sire  becomes  “proved,”  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  desir¬ 
able,  because  the  production  record  of 
his  daughters,  as  compared  with  their 
dams,  may  prove  him  to  be  either  su¬ 
perior,  inferior  or  just  fair  for  the  cows 
on  which  he  is  being  used.  In  a  high 
producing  herd,  a  certain  bull  might  be 
totally  unsuited,  yet  the  records  of  his 
daughters  could  be  sufficiently  worthy 
to  make  him  desirable  for  use  on  an¬ 
other  herd  where  the  production  rec¬ 
ords  were  not  so  good.  Proving  a  sire 
is,  therefore,  a  means  of  establishing 
his  relative  value  for  tranmitting  pro¬ 
duction.  Prices  obtained  at  sales  for 
tested  females,  backed  by  official  rec¬ 
ords,  show  conclusively  that  it  pays  to 
test  all  the  individuals  in  a  herd. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  23 — Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
Holstein  clubs’  heifer  sale,  Gorham,  Me. 

April  23  —  L.  Merryman’s  annual 
Guernsey  sale,  York,  Pa. 

April  24-25 — Eastern  Regional  Aber¬ 
deen- Angus  show  and  sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

April  26 — Penn  Hill  Holstein  dis¬ 
persal  sale,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

April  27 — Craiglan  Guernsey  dis¬ 
persal  sale,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

April  28 — Northeastern  invitational 
Ayrshire  sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

May  2— Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  invita¬ 
tional  Ayrshire  sale,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

May  2  and  3 — Earlville  Holstein  sale, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  4 — Guernsey  consignment  sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  ,  ,,  , 

May  4 — Western  New  England  Hol¬ 
stein  bred  heifer  sale,  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  5  — Sherman  E.  English  Ayr¬ 
shire  dispersal  sale,  Monroe,  Me. 


Orvhan  lambs  need  jrequent  feedings.  Everett  and  Marilyn  are  helpful  with  the 
lambs  at  the  Pullen  Farm,  neat  Dexter,  Me. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

66  HEAD-THE  KIND  YOU 


9th  ANNUAL 
NORTHEASTERN 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS  SALE 


ot  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


Saturday,  May  19th — ^Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Six  Too  Bulls  and  60  Well  Bred  Heifers  from 
the  Northeast’s  leading  herds.  All  T.  B. 
Accredited  and  Bangs  Free  Approved. 

Show  9:30  A.  M.  Sale  12:30  P.  M. 


For  catalog  write  MYRON  M.  FUERST,  Sales  Mgr.i 
Pino  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HINCHINGHAM 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

MAY  23,  1945 

At  the  Farm  Near  CHESTERTOWN,  MD., 
following  Maryland  Breeders’  Sale  May  22nd 
at  Betterton  (25  miles  distant). 


Including:  2  Proven  Herd  Sires 

3s  oo’W's  se 

Includiug:  20  With  Calves  at  Foot 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Clifton  M.  Miller,  Hinchlngham,  Chestertown.  Md. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Uaryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


TT'-A.XaIaE'ST  IF-An-TVIJS 

Walpole,  N.  H.,  offers  excellent  foundation  breeding 
stock  aU  ages.  Bandolier  Breeding  from  finest  blood 
lines.  Rugged,  healthy.  New  England  grown.  Herd 
accredited  Can  ship  anywhere  at  Farmers’  Prices. 
_ Write  or  telephone  Walpole  12R14. _ 

Aberdeen  Angus,  Two  Bulls 

Mr.  Jones,  care  Dr.  Kennedy  Farm,  New  Hartford, N.Y. 


HERBERT’S  HILL.  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogt. 


GUERNSEYS 


ROUGHWOOD  GUERNSEYS 

Several  fine  young  Bulls — one  ready 
for  service — out  of  Advanced  Reg¬ 
ister  dams  or  dams  on  test,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

Sires,  Langwater  Advance,  A.  R.  and 
Flying  Horse  Lute’s  Colonel  (1,000- 
pound  dam). 


No  Tuberculosis  No  Abortion 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


200  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION  200 

Tuberculin  and  Bang's  Free  Certified. 

THE  CRAIGLAN  DISPERSAL. 
Dublin,  Pennsylvania 

whicli  is  on  Route  113,  6  miles  West  of  Doylestown 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,  1945,  at  1:30  P.  M. 


THE  TRENTON  GUERNSEY  SALE 
FRIDAY,  MAY  4,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

66  Cows,  10  Bred  Heifers,  4  Bulls 

(READY  FOR  SERVICE) 


EASTERN  GUERNSEY  SALE 
SATURDAY,  MAY  19,  1945,  TRENTON,  N.  J, 
75  Head,  40  Cows,  25  bred  and  open  Heifers, 
10  Bulls 

FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE 

THE  PATE  SALES  COMPANY 

2064  LAWRENCE  ROAD,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  B.  daughter* 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Hose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Iloyal 
l.enda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calv^ 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernseys  For  Sale 

Eighty  head  to  choose  from.  Due 
to  illness,  must  reduce  herd.  Cer¬ 
tified  for  Bangs  and  T,  B. 

PINE  HILL  FARM.  Tel.  569.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


orxxsoys 


Heifers  and  young  females  from  animals  selected  by 
continuous  herd  test.  Uoute  20 

GREENTREE  FARMS.  TOWN  LINE,  New  York 


SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm"  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
provethat  MUking  Shorthorns  are  best 
<11  round  bie«d*l  Produce  4%  milk  end  have 
areatett  salvage  value  ot  alt  milk  breedsi 
Cel  the  (ecu  — FREE!  Or  read  Milkmg 
Shorthorn  JournaL  Tnal  subtenpuon  $u  months  60d*  one  year  Sl.OO. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOaETY 

809 W. Exchange Ave.,  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago9, III. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  BEEF.  Increase  the  Income  from 
your  dairy  lierd.  Use  a  Milking  Shorthom  Bull. 
Service  Bulls  from  thick,  heavy  milking  dams. 

H.  G.  ABBOTT, 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARMS.  Java  VillaBe,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS.  HEIFERS.  CALVES. 
Good  breeding.  F.  W.  WOOD,  DANIELSON.  Coon. 


_ HOLSTEINS 

BRADFORD  COUNTY.  PENNA. 
Dispersal  R.  W<  Sebnbert 

Entire  milking  herd  and  Heifer  Calves.  His 
farm,  3  miles  west  of  Athens,  Pa.,  just  off  Route 
229,  8  miles  south  of  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  24. 1945 

50  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  50 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  eligible  to  go 
into  any  State  or  herd.  38  Milkers,  3  Bulls,  9 
Heifer  Calves,  26  cows  due  in  Fall;  12  fresh  and 
nearby  Springers,  mostly  second  and  third  calf 
heifers.  2  Cows  with  815  lbs.  and  827  lbs.  of  fat. 
2  others  with  682  lbs.  and  720  lbs.  in  CTA,  2- 
time  milking.  A  sensational  producing  and  high 
testing  herd  that  averaged  3.75%  at  the  shipping 
station  last  year.  Excellent  physical  condition  and 
unusually  productive.  Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.  M., 
under  cover.  Trucks  arranged  for. 

Catalogs  at  the  ringside. 

R.  W.  SCHUBERT,  Owner,  ATHENS,  PA. 

Ra  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico, N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Penn  Hill  Farm  Dispersal 

GENESEE,  POTTER  CO.,  PA. 

10  MILES  SOUTH  OF  WELLSVILLE, 
ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY.  APRIL  26,  1945 

6o  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  young  animals 
Bang’s  Vaccinated.  This  high  record  herd  in¬ 
cludes  a  921 -lb.  fat  record  son  of  Montvic  Path¬ 
finder,  with  12  young  daughters.  Many  cows  with 
high  records  up  to  899-lb.  of  fat  and  many 
daughters  of  high  record  cows.  Farm_eQulpment 
sells  in  forenoon.  Tills  includesTwo  tractors,  with 
all  attachments.  It's  a  big  sale. 

EDW.  M.  JONES,  Owner,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


250  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  250 

IN  BIG  SPRINGTIME  SALE 

Wed.  and  Tburs.,  May  2-3 

Sale  Auditcrium,  EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 

ISOtb  Event  in  tbis  famous  series 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test; 
many  Bang’s  Certified  to  go  anywhere,  and  many 
ealfhood  vaccinated.  115  fresh  Cows  and  close 
Springers,  15  Cows  bred  for  Fall  freshening,  100 
bred  and  unbred  Heifers,  20  Bulls  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice  from  high  producing  dams.. 

Buyers  met  by  request  at  Utica  or  Syracuse, 
N.  T.  'The  biggest  Sale  of  high  quality,  healthy 
registered  Holstelns  in  Eastern  United  States  this 
Spring.  All  selling  to  be  as  represented, 

R  .AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

-  Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Purposes 


There's  no  cow  th«t  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

WVi'#  for  /if/raiuff  onrf  iist  of  brttdert 
nfcr  you  uiih  stork  foe  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
66  Center  St.  Brandon,  Vermont 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


lueiiniuie  rarms,  New  Milford,  Conn.,  Monday,! 
I  April  30th,  12:30  P.  M. — Virtually  a  Dispersall 
lot  56  Top  Ayrshires.  28  Cows,  6  Bred  Heifers,! 
1 4  Yearlings,  13  Heifer  Calves,  5  Bulls.  Herdl 
IBang’s  Accr’d.  Calves,  Yearlings  and  Bred! 
iHeifers  vaccinated.  Last  HT  average  9121  lbB.f 
|milk,  4.06%,  370  lbs.  fat. 

A  Sale  ot  Many  Features. 

“FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE" 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  -  Brandon,  Vt. 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

.A.  yr  s  33.  i  17  o  s 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

cedar  brook  FARM.S  MarUnsvine.  IV.  J. 

HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  STEERS 

550  to  800  lb.  Hereford  Stocker  Steers 
sold  in  carload  lots  or  less  if  you  send  a 
truck  for  them. 

Choice,  good  or  medium  grades. 

We  ship  on  order. 

pBACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54.  PLYMOUTH,  Ohio 


Nortbera  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  2ND 
ROCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
40  Foundation  Females,  5  Bulls. 

For  Sale  Catalogs  write 
LOWELL  E.  WALTERS,  Secretary  Mass. 
State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 

ACCREDITED  HEBJl.  1  Bull,  3  years;  5  Cows,  4 
years;  1  bred  Heifer;  2  Yearling  Heifers;  1  Bull,  S 
Heifer  Calves  at  feet. 

M.  C.  DURLAND,  R.  F.  D.  I,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  .SAI  F  2,.  'YHR  Hereford  Bi 

rwi\  DAtiC,  These  bulls  will  be  4  years  old 
Summer.  Our  breeding  herd  disposed  of  and  these  ex 
lent  bulls  are  available  at  attractive  prices.  \V 

WHITEFACE  RANCH,  SHOREHAM,  VEBMC 


3  Young  Bulls— 6  Cows  And  Hcilei 

All  strong  in  breeding  of  Kepeater  of  'R’heatland 
1st  prize  at  Iowa,  Ind..  Kan.,  Mo..  N.  Y.  and  F 
Worth.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YOl 


Polled  Hereford  Cattle,  Reg.  yearling  Bulls  &  Heifers, 
good  breeding,  tested.  Sunny  Brook  Farms,  Aid,  Ohio 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY — For  sale,  50  choice  Hol- 
steins,  20  Guernseys,  3  Swiss,  1  sire  of  each  breed, 
cattle  registered.  We  breed  and  raise  the  best.  Phone 
or  write  for  appointment. 

FISHER  FARMS.  R.  D.  2.  KUTZTOWN,  PENNA. 
Office  North  3rd  St.,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


IN  COW  CONSERVATION 


ANIMAL  REGULATOR 

CONTAINS  '‘TRACE  ELEMENTS"  AND  VITAMIN  D...  WHETS  APPniTE...AIDS  DIGESTION 


Hungry  crops  .  .  .  draining  rains  .  .  .  eat 
a'way  the  "Trace  Elements"  in  your  land. 
If  your  hay,  your  grain,  lack  their  protec¬ 
tive  power,  milk  flow  . . .  reproduction  . . , 
health  . . .  growth  . . .  will  suffer. 

But,  worn-out  soil  need  not  wear  out 
cows,  if  you  feed  Pratfs  Animal  Regulator. 
Famous  since  granddad  was  a  boy,  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator  restores  to  the  diet  all 
"Trace  Elements”  known  as  vital.  It  pre¬ 
vents  ...  it  cures  ...  deficiencies  of  these 
foods  Nature  uses  to  keep  the  cow’s  insides 
earning  ...  to  prolong  milking  bfe. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  gives  cows 
three  bonus  values,  too.  Under  practical 
conditions,  it  supplies  all  of  the  Vitamin  D 
cows  or  calves  need  to  prevent  skeletal 
troubles.  And,  Vitamin  D  is  indispensable 
to  cows  coming  fresh. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  whets  the  ap¬ 
petite.  Helps  keep  cows  eating!  Milking! 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  peps  up  diges¬ 
tion.  The  better  the  cow,  the  more  she 
needs  an  active  digestion  to  handle  the 
larger  amounts  of  feed  she  must  eat. 


Just  2  tablespoonjuls  of  Pratts  Ani¬ 
mal  Regulator  a  day  gives  a  cow  these 
4  proven  aids  to  bigger  dairy  profits  . .  . 
at  one  low  cost! 

See  your  dealer. 

Demand  Pratts  Ani¬ 
mal  Regulator.  It’s 
guaranteed  to  give 
you  results  or 
money  back.  If 
dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply,  send  coupon 
and  $1.00  for  trial 
supply  sent  post¬ 
paid.  " 


trial  offer 


Dept.  AR-224 


PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

I  enclose  91.00  for  which  pleas©  send  me,  post¬ 
paid,  your  trial  packase  of  Pratta  Animal  ReKulator. 


KAME. 


ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE. 


CHURN  CREEK  FARMS 

.^T3ercieei3L-.A^33.srdS 

First  Annual  Draft  Sale  At  The  Farms 
WORTON,  MARYLAND  SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1945 
5  BULLS  (Cows,  bred  heifers,  open  heifers)  70  FEMALES 

HERD  T.  B.  &  BANGS'  ACCREDITED 

FRED  CHANDLER,  Auctioneer 

“For  catalog  write  to  above  address.’* 

SWINE  DOGS  “ 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

A  few  nice  young  Figs  six  weeks  old,  $12.00  each; 
seven-eight  weeks,  $12.56  each.  Kindly  send  25%  re- 
mlttance  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 

For  S^lo 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  feeders,  6-7  wks..  $12  ea.  8-9  wks., 
$14  ea. :  will  ship  any  No.  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order,  Walter  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0686. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Six  and  eight  week  old  PIGS  at  $15.00,  f.  o.  b. 
AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESPA.  MARYLAND 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

PALU  BOARS  &  GILTS— TTNILELATED. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  KeHon,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

REGISTERED  DUROC— JERSEY  SWINE 

Sold  out  on  Bred  Gilts.  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  June  1st  delivery.  Sired  by  Proud  Grandmaster 
Ace,  by  Proud  Wave  Ace.  These  Pigs  are  out  of  our 
prize  winning  Sow  Herd  at  the  fairs  last  year.  The 
herd  that  took  more  first  than  all  other  herds  combined. 
THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  Beverly,  New  Jersey 


Duroc  -  Jersey  Reg.  Hogs  tow  ^pi”; 

from  1944  Eastern  Junior  Championship  boar,  breeding. 
Orders  taken  for  1945  Pigs  from  this  boar. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms.  Morrisville,  P*. 


REGISTERED  DUROC — Service  boars,  immediate  de¬ 
livery  and  Spring  pigs,  delivery  in  June;  all  vacci¬ 
nated.  Riverview  Farms,  Wrightsville.  R.  D.  I.  PA. 


Maple  Hurst  Ouroes,  Boars.  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTIN6T0N  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

SC  ^  TUT  P  fit  ZZ  X  XI.  S  fit 

Serviceable  Boars,  fall  Boars,  fall  Gilts.  Outstanding 
type,  bred  from  America's  most  popular  bloodlines. 
The  easy  feeding  Hampshires  who  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  quality  lean  meat.  Robertson  Farms,  York.  Pa. 

•  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS* 

Choice  breeding  stock.  Open  Pall  Gilts. 
Booking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs. 

THE  BRILL  STOCK  FARM,  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 
HEREFORD  HOGS,  registered;  bred  Sows  and  Pigs 
of  both  sexes.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Pigs,  either  sex.  Sired  by  the  1944  Eastern 
Grand  Ctiampion  from  sows  of  best  proven  blood  lines. 
Prolific,  easy  feeding,  quick  maturing,  top  foundation 
breeding  stock.  Send  for  folder. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

Ira  G.  &  Judson  F.  Payne.  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Berkshires 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

TAN  BARK  FARM 
Holland  (Erie  Co.),  New  York 

•  ALL  SPRING  PIGS  SOLD  OUT  • 
Registered  Gilts  and  Boars  for  sale  at  all  times. 

ROCKY  KNOLL  FARM.  R2.  SHARON,  CONN. 


intelligent  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES,  black  and 
^ndseer.  Cocker  Spaniels,  Fox  Terriers,  English 
Pointer  Female.  A  gentle  Police  Dog  one  year  old 

CHRIS  ROBINSON,  TRUMANSBURG.  New  York 


Wanted  to  Buy— ALL  BREEDS  OF  DOGS,  pedigreed 
and  non-pedigreed.  State  price,  sex  and  ti’pe  in  first 

letter.  HENRY  TREFFLICH,  215  FULTON  STREET, 
_ NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 

►UREBRED  COCKEIt  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Hegietered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

20  English  Shepherds:  "drained  ®D^gl® 

Terriers.  Priced  reasonable.  Robert  Stone,  Chariton,  la. 

night  hunting  stock, 
^^emales.  $5.00.  Also  Milk  Goats. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  NEW  YORK 


Beautiful  English  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  from  real  heel¬ 
driving  parents.  Bom  low -heel  strikers.  Males,  $15.  Fe¬ 
males,  $12.  Registered,  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  F^ms?  HaMmys^TY! 
Pid.  Smooth  Foi  Tirrlor  Paps 
RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Registered  Bull  Terriers.  Puppies  and  matured  animals 
for  immediate  sale.  Clifridgo  Kennels,  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 

fftvwn  Males. 

MAI  DA  PUTNAM,  Merrlam  Road.  Grafton,  Mass. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Beautiful  pair  Bays, 

1  - - f®*!  roans,  pair 

sorrels,  all  well  broke,  and  matched  to  suit.  Write— 
Bolton  Farms,  Schoeneek,  Lancaster  County.  Penna. 

Register^_  Belgian  STALLION,  name  Comestein  Per¬ 
fection  8bo6,  3  years  old;  light  mane  and  tail;  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada,  with  papers.  Sire  Jfajor,  5467- 
18914.  Dam  Bertha  de  Thielt,  5094,  both  imported 
from  Belgium.  Wilfred  Belanger,  Morrisville.  Vermont 

FOR  SALE— Matched  pair  sorrell  Belgian  Geldings,  3 
yrs.  old,  half  brothers.  Weigh  about  2809.  Partly 
broken.  Price  for  pair,  $300  cash.  Phone  4F32 
T.  B.  KAUFMAN.  BELFAST,  NEW  YORK 

SIX-YEAR-OLD  BELGIAN  STALLION  REG.  STUD 

Colts  and  Filly.  Also  grade  Colts  broke. 

Avenir  d'Herse  breeding.  Guaranteed  right. 

H.  K.  MacLAURY,  BLOOMVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  PERCHERON  MARES,  2.  3.  11  yrs.  old.  in 
foal.  Reg.  Belgian  .Stud  Mares.  1,  5  yrs.  old,  in  foal. 

AUGUST  NEILITZ.  PINE  CITY,  N.  Y..  B.  D.  I 

SHEEP 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM 

Telephone  Peapack  66 


Gladstone.  New  Jersey. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


For  Sal&~GUINEA  PIGSs  ail  sizes.  Stamp  for  reply. 
WILLIAM  M.  SEYMOURp  CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 
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home  baicers 


Fleischmann's  Famous  Recipe  Book  in  New  Wartime  Edition! 

Clip  and  paste  on  a  penny 

post  card  for  your  free  (fame _ _ 

copy  of  Fleischmann’s 
newly  revised  "The  Bread 
Basket."  Dozens  of  easy 
recipes  for  breads,  rolls, 
desserts.  Address  Standard 
Brands  Incorporated, 

Grand  Central  Annex,  Box 
477,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Address. 


Household  Repairs 

Quick . . .  Lasting 


Smooth  -  On  No.  1  seals 
cracks,  stops  leaks,  tightens 
loose  parts  in  autos,  tractors, 
farm  machinery,  heating  and 
piumbing  systems,  pumps, 
tanks,  household  utensils,  etc., 
without  heat  or  dismantling. 
Applied  like  putty,  hardens 
and  lasts  like  iron.  Should 
be  in  every  farm  and  home. 
Get  Smooth  -  On  at  your 
hardware  store  in  1%  oz.,  7 
oz.  and  larger  containers.  If 
they  haven’t  it,  write  us. 

FREE  Repair  Handbook 

Shows  dozens  of  short-cut  repair  jobs.  Clear 
directions.  40  pages,  170  diagrams.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy.  Address 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO., 

Depa."tment  39 

570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


T>oitwM  SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flowering 
vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


ni  n  Rnnifd  pamphlets,  pictures,  entire  libraries 
ULlr  Dl/UIw  bought  for  cash.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Economical  power 
lor  sheep  shears, 
separator,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  re¬ 
frigerator —  up  to 
seventeen  50-watt 
lights.  Operates 
electric  motors  up 
to  V4  H.P.  Battery- 
charger  type.  Push¬ 
button  starting,  or 
fully  automatic. 


DIESEL  UNI-rS 

A.C.  and  D.C. 

1  Cyl.  —  2  and  3  KW. 
Operates  at  extremely 
low  cost.  Ampla 
power  for  any  farm. 
Also  5  KW  model. 


HATCHEI 

Prevent  j 
failure 
Install  a 
by  unit— 
50  KW. 


WRITE  for  literature.  State 
ype  oi  unit  and  size  needed. 


UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORP. 
5  67  Nebraska  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis, 
Distributora 


ALAN  PAINTEN,  HANOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
SMITH-MEEKER  CO.,  125  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  7 


HE  WILL  BRIGHTEN  YOUR  SUNDAY  MORNINGS 


RYM  BERRY 

**Squire  of  Stoneposts” 

From  across  the  barnyard  gate,  and  through  your 
radio  come  the  charming  and  amusing  observations 
on  farm  life  by  a  great  American  farmer  philosopher. 
Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  New  York  takes  pleasure  in 
bringing  you  the  truly  remarkable  radio  piersonality, 
Rym  Berry,  farmer. 

Every  Sunday  Morning  at  9:15  on 


WCHU 

870  K.  C. 

WGY 

810  K.  C. 


WSYR 

570  K.C. 

WWNY 

790  K.  G. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syrocuse  N. 
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The  fragrance  of  the  new  turned  soil. 

The  blessed  privilege  of  toil; 

Straight  furrows  waiting  for  the  seed 
That  shall  supply  a  Nation’s  need; 

Though  wars  may  work  their  myriad  harms, 

Still  God  is  pleased  with  fertile  farms. 

— Lalia  M.  Thornton. 


Spring  Housecleaning  Ideas 

Most  women  dread  housecleaning, 
and  so  do  their  families.  The  house  is 
often  in  great  disorder,  nothing  can  be 
found,  every  one  gets  confused,  and  the 
conscientious  homemaker  wears  her¬ 
self  out. 

Why  not  use  a  new  method  this  year? 
Plan  to  do  less  in  a  day.  Try  to  keep 
meals  and  routine  as  normal  as  you 
can.  Do  one  room  at  a  time.  This  takes 
longer,  but  is  better  for  all  in  the  end. 
It  will  also  give  you  more  energy  for 
the  big  jobs,  such  as  the  walls.  If  these 
are  fairly  clean,  wipe  them  down  with 
a  wall  brush  or  soft  clean  cloth  fast¬ 
ened  over  a  broom;  otherwise  wash 
painted  or  plaster  walls.  A  good  equip¬ 
ment  for  this  is  two  pails,  two  sponges 
and  a  bowl  of  soap  suds  made  from 
jelly  you  have  collected  out  of  soap  bar 
odds  and  ends.  Wash,  rinse  and  dry  a 
small  area  at  a  time,  using  one  sponge 
to  wash,  the  other  to  rinse.  Change  the 
water  whenever  the  suds  flatten.  If 
wall  paper  is  worrying  you,  don’t  wash 
it  unless  it’s  guaranteed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  For  unwashable  paper  use 
one  of  the  dough-type  products  on  the 
market  and  work  from  the  top  down, 
folding  the  cleaner  over  as  it  picks  up 
the  dirt. 

Between  now  and  Fall  if  regular 
work  is  planned  for  certain  days  each 
week — and  it’s  lived  up  to — the  semi¬ 
annual  upheaval  will  soon  become  more 
or  less  a  thing  of  the  past.  r.  p.  w. 


Flooring  that  is  clean  and  attractive 
helps  the  house  to  look  its  best.  I  have 
made  a  dingy  old  linoleum  rug  seem 
new  with  enamel  and  some  clear  var¬ 
nish.  I  use  black  or  brown  for  a  bor¬ 
der  after  giving  the  entire  rug  a  coat 
of  enamel  in  a  good  background  color, 
such  as  a  taupe.  Let  each  coat  dry 
thoroughly.  Then  varnish. 

For  washing  wool  or  heavy  rugs,  I 
shave  a  bar  of  any  good  soap  or  sprin¬ 
kle  soap  flakes  into  a  pail  of  moderately 
hot  water,  then  add  three  or  four  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  of  ammonia.  Get  strong 
suds,  dip  a  brush  into  them,  using  the 
top  suds  and  very  little  moisture,  and 
wash  the  rug.  A  brush  is  easier  than  a 
cloth;  the  ammonia  brightens  the  rug’s 
colors.  Wash  a  small  section  at  a  time 
and  remove  the  suds  with  a  sponge 
wrung  out  of  clear,  warm  water.  The 
rug  should  never  get  really  wet.  It  is 
the  suds,  not  the  water  that  counts. 

MRS.  L.  c. 


If  in  your  cleaning  of  the  attic  there 
are  some  white  shirtwaists,  you  have 
found  a  bonanza,  as  these  are  stylish 
for  little  girls’  jumper  suits,  or  slips 
and  dresses  for  the  tiny  babies.  Worn 
house  dresses  usually  provide  cloth  lor 
one  kitchen  apron,  or  if  the  dress  was 
made  in  the  long  ago,  there  is  often 
enough  for  two.  mrs.  j.  w. 


Handier  after  s — G  ardener  s 

I  would  like  to  exchange  postmarks 
or  post  cancels  with  those  interested  in 
this  hobby. — mrs.  c.  h.  p.,  pa. 


I  have  many  rock  garden  plants  for 
exchange.  Also  taller  perennials  and  a 
choice  lemon  verbena. — mrs.  r.  i.,  pa. 


I  am  anxious  to  have  white  hellebore 
or  Christmas  rose  in  exchange  for  my 
nice  gladiolas. — mrs.  s.  b.,  pa. 

I  would  like  to  exchange  flower  seed, 
house  plants  or  dahlia  bulbs. — mrs.  n. 

M.,  ME. 

“I  would  like  -to  correspond  with 
other  women  who  are  interested  in 
raising  geese.”  mrs.  v.  l.  b.,  n.  y. 


As  far  as  my  chrysanthemums  will 
go,  I  will  exchange  them  for  other  flow¬ 
ering  plants. — MRS.  c.  w.  a.,  md. 


Thought  for  Today 

The  autograph  album  is  still  in  use, 
we  find.  Today’s  young  folk  make  up 
their  own  lines,  but  the  sentiment  is 
the  same.  We  recall  one  our  grand¬ 
mother  always  wrote  in  others’  books. 
It  was;  “May  there  be  just  enough 
shadow  in  your  life  to  make  a  perfect 
picture.” 

Perhaps  you,  too,  have  a  favorite 
autograph  that  might  fit  into  this  small 
space  on  your  page.  Readers  might  en¬ 
joy  seeing  here  from  time  to  time  these 
brief  reminders  of  earlier  days.  We 
should  like  to  use  some  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  ones  contributed,  sent  in  care  of 
your  Woman  and  Home  Editor,  p.  s. 


The  Little  Brawn  House 

Perhaps  there  are  those  who  think 
meat  rationing  doesn’t  affect  those  who 
raise  their  own  meat,  but  I  think  we  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more,  and  very  little  meat 
goes  into  the  farm  garbage.  After  a 
boiled  dinner  it’s  “O  boy,  hash  for 
breakfast!”  It  makes  meals  easier  when 
quantities  are  cooked,  as  our  foremoth¬ 
ers  knew  when  they  made  bean  por¬ 
ridge  that  sometimes  did  get  to  be  seven 
days  old. 

Did  you  who  are  older  save  your 
meatless  recipes  from  World  War  I? 
Here  is  a  soup  we  have  made  occa¬ 
sionally  ever  since:  Fry  two  or  three 
onions  in  a  generous  amount  of  fat  or 
bacon  drippings.  Add  a  quart  of  water, 
sliced  carrots  and  potatoes,  and  cook 
until  vegetables  are  done.  Add  water  if 
necessary.  Have  enough  water  so  you 
can  stir  in  _a  half  pint  of  granulated 
meal,  and  let  cook  thick  but  not  burn. 
Then  add  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  milk 
and  stir  smooth.  This  is  especially  good 
for  supper. 

Our  oldest  grandson  came  to  us  for  a 
visit.  He  is  a  town  boy,  so  he  sees 
everything  that  our  accustomed  eyes 
often  miss.  There  were  reports  of  see¬ 
ing  the  smallest  deer  tracks  that  he  or 
others  here  had  ever  seen.  They  said  a 
cat’s  track  would  have  covered  them. 

Can  some  one  tell  me  if  Acer  ne- 
gundo,  or  box  elder,  is  ever  called  Nor¬ 
way  maple?  We  have  a  Norway  maple 
and  it  answers  that  description.  And 
have  others  tried  and  succeeded  with 
seedling  blue  spruce  in  Vermont?  I 
had  thought  to  prepare  a  bed  using 
woods  earth  in  a  partially  shaded  bed 
and  then,  if  successful,  to  have  blue 
spruce  for  ourselves  and  friends. 

MRS.  J.  X.  w. 


Stitch  in  Time 

For  those  who  have  trouble  with  pa¬ 
jamas  strings  drawing  inside  of  top 
hem,  draw  evenly  through  so  that  the 
drawstring  is  equally  divided  from 
center  back  seam.  Tack  firmly  on  seam. 
This  will  correct  the  annoying  problem 
and  save  much  time  and  wear  and  tear 
on  the  garment.  m.  a.  v. 


New:  Sunsuit  and  Chair  Set 


PATTERN  4559 — Gay  sunfrock  with  bolero  for  small 
folk.  Sizes  1  to  5.  Size  2,  sundress,  1%  yards  35- 
Inch  fabric;  bolero,  %  yard.  16c. 

PATTERN  629— These  daisies  are  separate  medal¬ 
lions  attacbed  to  popular  pineapple  crochet  basket,  lie. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  for  the  Spring  Pattern 
Book.  Free  pattern  printed  in  this  book. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  or¬ 
ders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 
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Here’s  a  promise  to  be  fulfilled  only 
when  Victory  is  accomplished. 
Then  a  smart,  new  peacetime  Ford  will 
be  waiting  to  make  those  trips  more  fun. 
.  .  .  For  your  coming  Ford  will  be  big 
and  roomy — youthful  in  action.  Rich 
appearing — inside  and  out — its  smart 
lines  will  surely  rate  a  '^second  look” 


wherever  you  go  on  street  and  highway. 
. . .  Naturally,  this  new  car  will  live  up 
to  the  famous  Ford  tradition  for  econ¬ 
omy  and  reliability.  Into  it  will  go  all 
the  skill  and  experience  that  Ford  has 
gained  in  more  than  40  years. 

. . .  When?  We’re  going  to  start  produc¬ 
tion  plans  as  soon  as  we  receive  the 


necessary  ^'go  ahead.”  Meanwhile,  the 
full  Ford  resources  are  engaged  in  help¬ 
ing  to  speed  the  final  Victory. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


**THE  FORD  SHOW”.  Brttllant  Sinsing  stars,  orchestra  and  chorus.  Every  Sunday,  NBC  network.  2:00  P.M.,  E.W.T..  1:00  P.M..  C.W.T..  12:00  M..  M.W.T.,  11:00  A.M..  P.W.T. 
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united  states  testing  co,i» 


You  know  how  important  it  is  these  days  to 
buy  good  overalls.  They  aren’t  easy  to  get... 
they've  got  to  last. 

You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  your  overalls 
giving  long  service  if  they  have  the  Crown  or 
Headlight  label.  Every  pair  carries  long  “Life 
Assurance”  right  on  the  garment... an  exclu¬ 
sive  certificate  of  laboratory  testing  from  the 
United  States  Testing  Co.,  the  strongest  en¬ 
dorsement  of  quality,  ’  durability  and  good 
workmanship  you  can  get.  You  won’t  find  that 
guarantee  on  any  other  overall  in  the  world! 

The  United  States  Testing  Co.  certificate  ap¬ 
pears  only  on  CroWn  and  Headlight  overalls. 
Look  for  it.  It  means  high  quality  garments 
made  of  strong,  durable,  close  woven,  fast  color, 
full  shrunk  denim— properly  designed,  cor¬ 
rectly  proportioned  for  your  fit  and  comfort. 
It  means  high-grade  workmanship  and  tailor* 
ing.  Sanforized,*  union  made. 


^^.mssTEmmco. 


for  werimeethip,  eowfrweKon  . 

•-9M. 

A.  a  r.,ulf  of  our  fort.  W»  Crtify  Hut 
headlight  shrunk  overalls  sr, 

.frong.  dur.bl.. 
«lo..  wov.„.  f..f  eilor.  f„|| 

-prop.rly  do.ignod  *nd  correctly 

proper  fit  _ 
grede  worlmenihip, 
superior  teSoring  end 

SANFORIZED 


*Lets  than  1  %  reiidual  thrlnkogA 


/ 


CROWN-HEADUGHT 1 

OVERALLS  •  TROUSERS 

COATS  •  SHIRTS  •  ONE-PIECE  SUITS  •  JACKETS 


CINCINNATI  •  SAN  ERANCISCO  .  CHICAGO  .  ST.  LOUIS  •  NEW  YORK 


GHIK-SAVER  ELECTRIC  BROODE 

200  CHICKS 


World's  Blgesst  Broodar  Val 
I  ua!  Salt  up  in  IS  minutas.  Six 
124"  Faadars  FREE.  Sand  $1.00 
Und  pay  postman  balanca  or 
Iwrita  today  for  folder. 


40"  i  40"  SIZE 
500  WATT  HEATER 
Thermostat  Control 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

E  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

I  Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
N  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fencing, 

G  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Cedar  Posts. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  R 


MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  Wliite  Leghorns.... $  9.50  $19.00  $  4.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds...  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Rock-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


"  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  In  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
^mBox  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


CHICKS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  New  England 
N.  H.  Reds.  Hatching  weekly.  Phone:  Denton  140. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  DENTON,  MD. 

Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine.  Iowa 

G  CHICKEN  PICKING  MACHINES  • 

ANSELM  C.  FRANKEL,  GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


nil  pm  HOUSES 

H  I  LLII  ARE  AVAILABLE 


HOG  HOUSE  6x7 


UTILITY  18x24 


oz  FREE  FOLDER 


•  See  your  lumber  dealer  today  about  Rilco  pre-fab 
houses.  Built  in  sections,  they  are  all  ready  for  erec¬ 
tion.  They  are  securely  joined  together  with  bolts  for 
tight,  weatherproof  fit.  They  are  easily  demountable 
and  can  be  moved  from  farm  to  farm  or  resold. 

These  Rilco  buildings  are  precision  built  in  Rilco 
factories.  Their  framing  members  are  the  well-known 
Rilco  laminated  wood  rafters,  the  strongest  type  of 
'framing  for  farm  buildings.'  They  combine  sidewall 
and  roof  in  a  single  framing  member,  continuous 
from  foundation  to  roof.  They  make  strong,  rigid, 
wind-resistant  structures. 

These  are  high  quality  buildings.  Lumber  through¬ 
out  is  carefully  selected,  seasoned,  full  thickness. 
Shop  prime  coat  of  paint  applied  at  factory. 

Besides  buildings  shown,  there  are  the  Rilco 
pre-fab  poultry  house,  panel  built,  in  sizes  from  12'  x 
12'  to  12'  X  24'  and  a  12'  x  16',  four  pen  hog  house. 

See  your  lumber  dealer  for  RILCO  RAFTERS  and 
Rilco  pre-fab  buildings. 

Dll  rn  laminated  products, Im. 

1^1  H  Ip  a  Weyerhaeuser  Institution 
l580K~First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


Recently,  the  Parson  attended  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  community 
Garden  Club  at  the  church  as  a  guest. 
The  “guest”  part  of  it  was  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  speak  to  the  club  about 
bees  after  the  luncheon.  It  was  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  committee  had  put  a  great 
deal  of  effort  into  preparation  for  the 
meeting.  Everything  was  so  taste¬ 
fully  done.  At  regular  intervals,  on  the 
table,  wej^ '  miniature  skeps  made  of 
twine  by  one  of  the  club  members.  The 
centerpiece  represented  a  miniature, 
old-fashioned  bee  yard,  complete  even 
to  the  beekeeper  and  his  veil  and 
smoker.  At  each  diner’s  plate  was  a 
four-ounce  jar  of  beautiful  light  clover 
honey  to  be  taken  home  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  meeting. 

Of  course,  the  primary  interest  of  the 
club  members  was  not  bees.  They 
voted  to  have  a  share  in  planting  dog¬ 
wood  trees  along  the  State  highway  as 
a  memorial  to  the  men  of  this  war,  and 
to  gather  flowers  and  plants  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  wounded  in  hospitals  near 
by.  The  Parson  was  a  bit  worried 
about  how  to  get  their  interest  in  bees. 
One  thing  was  sure,  they  would  not  be 
interested  in  any  technical  discussion  of 
methods  of  apiculture.  He  would  have 
to  talk  more  on  the  side  of  the  romance 
of  the  honey  bee,  the  sort  of  thing  that 
we  lose  sight  of  when  we  get  deeply 
into  any  profitable  venture.  So  he  be¬ 
gan  by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  long  list 
of  fruits  and  flowers  that  we  would  not 
have  if  it  were  not  for  insects.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  colorless  and 
tasteless  the  world  would  be  without 
insect  pollenizers.  And,  strangely,  there 
are  sorne  blossoms  that  are  pollenized 
by  just  one  kind  of  insect,  and  that  in¬ 
sect  visits  only  that  particular  kind  of 
flower.  That  makes  me  wonder  which 
came  first,  the  flower  or  the  insect.  I 
don’t  suppose  any  one  can  ever  answer 
that  any  better  than  the  one  about  the 
hen  and  the  egg.  From  there  he  went  on 
to  talk  about  the  fact  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  bees  in  the  world — robber  bees, 
parasitic  bees,  host  bees  and  solitary 
and  social  bees.  The  honey  bee  is  just 
one  branch  of  a  very  large  family  tree. 
We  know  the  honey  bee  best  because 
we  profit  from  it. 

It  doesn’t  seem  that  any  one  could 
ever  open  a  hive  of  bees  without  mar¬ 
veling  at  the  life  that  goes  on  inside. 
There  are  nurse  bees,  guards,  pollen 
gatherers,  nectar  gatherers,  housekeep¬ 
ers,  water  carriers  and  a  dozen  and  one 
other  specialized  groups.  There’s  the 
queen;  she  isn’t  really  a  queen,  but  is 
treated  like  one  with  special  feedings 
and  rubdowns,  as  long  as  she  lays  all 
the  eggs  the  bees  expect  and  isn’t  in¬ 
jured.  But  let  her  be  injured,  or  fail  to 
meet  some  other  requirement,  and  the 
same  bees  that  always  treated  her  so  re¬ 
gally  will  kill  her,  or  proceed  to  raise 
her  successor,  who  will  kill  her. 

If  the  hive  entrance  is  at  the  bottom, 
the  honey  is  stored  at  the  top  of  the 
hive.  If  the  entrance  is  at  the  top,  the 
honey  is  stored  at  the  bottom.  Any¬ 
thing,  just  to  make  it  hard  for  robbers 
to  steal  their  store.  When  a  new  season 
starts,  the  scout  bees  come  back  and 
perform  their  little  honey  dance  that 
says,  “The  crop  is  on,”  and  the  worker 
bees  just  pile  out  of  the  hive  and  get 
to  work.  One  bee  will  visit  only  one 
kind  of  flower  on  any  given  trip.  It 
seems  as  though  nature  provided  that 
so  that  the  pollen  will  be  transferred  to 
the  blossom  where  it  can  do  some  good. 

The  hive  is  a  honey  factory,  working 
each  day  until  the  nectar  which  has 
been  brought  in  during  that  day  is  made 
into  honey.  Therefore,  in  the  rush  sea¬ 
son,  the  work  will  go  on,  if  necessary, 
all  through  the  night.  So  strong  is  the 
honey  gathering  instinct  that  the  last 
efforts  of  a  dying  bee  will  be  expended 
to  get  back  to  the  hive  and  give  the 
honey  to  another  bee.  Then  she  crawls 
away  to  die,  for  they  will  not  die  in  the 
hive  if  they  can  help  it.  , 

When  you  think  of  all  of  that,  is  it 
strange  that  bees  sting?  Of  course,  they 
will  fight  in  defense  of  their  hard  won 
stores,  even  as  humans  fight  for  what 
they  hold  dearest.  The  Parson  is  a 
preacher,  and,  as  such,  he  cannot 
think  of  these  things  without  thinking 
of  the  great  plan  of  creation.  Many  a 
sermon  has  come  out  of  his  work  and 
observation  around  the  bees.  There  are 
so  many  human  faults  and  frailities 
about  bees,  and  there  are  so  many  fine 
human  traits,  too.  Maybe  the  man  who 
wrote  “Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,’ 
’Should  have  added  “And  to  the  bee, 
thou  scoffer.” 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt. 

New  Jersey. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  $3.25 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  . . .  •  •  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  Houses, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 2.48 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

Handy  Farm  Devices, 

Rolfe  Cobleigh  . 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


A.  T  T  DE3  3^  T  I  O  3W 

TURKEY  RAISERS 

February  and  March  Poults  available. 
Raise  Early  Poults  this  year  and  cash  in 
on  the  fall  market.  Write  or  wire. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv- 
abiiity.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


T-u.rls.e3r  I*OXXl-tjS 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted,  MD,-tJ.  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Highest  Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST,  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


T-urla^e3r  lE^o-ults 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasts,  White  Hollands — Bourbon 
Reds.  Available  NOW!  For  Immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Get  your  free  copy  of  our  big  24  page  Turkey  Growers 
Guido  and  Handbook.  Write  Today! 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Hamilton  &  Lyons  Pure  Broad  Breasted  Poults 

Open  dates  for  April,  May  and  June. 
Ridgewood  Farms  Turkey  Hatchery,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


BB  Bronze  &  W.  Holland,  Extra  Large,  Turkey 

Poults  for  sale  each  week.  Order  early. 

WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 


PURE  BROAD  BREASTED  EGGS.  March,  April. 
May.  10.000  Breeders.  Our  own  Flocks  (Catalog). 
GRISMORE  TURKEY  FARMS,  CORYDON,  IOWA 


TURKEY  POULTS,  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE. 
E.  TATE,  DRAPER.  VIRGINIA 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Baby  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4,50;  thirty,  $8.(>0;  fifty, 
$12.50;  $24.00  per  hundred,  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Order  direct.  Hatches  weekly.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED.  GLENWOOD  FARM. 
VINELAND, _ NEW  JERSEY 

Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— Low  price.  LIPORY’S  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Route  5,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


Ducklings;  White  Bunners,  Mammoth  Peklns.  Turkey 
Poults.  Cir.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Rl,  Pa. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Ijiix?-©  3E*ovi.l-tr'y 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 


for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer. 

EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L,  I., 


N.  Y. 


Fancy  Egg  Shippers  .Urt 

Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


r  ANCT  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Backed  by  33  Years’  Experience. 

From  N.  J.  U.  S.  Approved  Flocks 
Day-old  Chicks,  Started  Chicks  and 
Sexed  Pullets.  All  Popular  Breeds. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Drawer  A,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


yw 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STB.  PLTS  CKM 
-  -  (Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 ' 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns. . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 
Utility  Mating  White  Leghorns.  9.00  (  8.00  2  00 

Bar.  and  \Vh.  Rox  and  Reds .  13.00  14.00  (2!oO 

H.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
NIEMOND’S  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  ll 

ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Froia  one  of  original  strains  under  State  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision.  Developed  to  near  perfection  for  this  breed. 
Winner  Boston  1945  Sweepstakes  (7  blnis).  Guaran¬ 
teed  Chicks — ROP  Cockerels,  regular  grade.  Reserve 
now.  Write  for  price  list. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


PULLORUM  TESTED  C,  0.  D.  REDS,  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes.  Leghorns,  Minorcas  and  Anconas,  $14.95  100 
IleatT  assorted.  $12.95  100.  Light  breeds  assorted, 
$10.95  100.  Minorca  Cross  Cockerels,  $6.95  100. 
CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  Somerdale,  N.  J. 
P.  0.  Box  171.  Phone  Laurel  Springs  0974. 


IpTOMBARRONCH^ 


Ileus  mated  witli  mules  from  It.  O.  1'.  liens, 
luiw  iirices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls.  $5-100 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


•  STARTED  PULLETS  • 

Six  and  eight  weeks  old.  Big  type  White 
Leghorns  and  Minorca-Leghorn  Cross.  De¬ 
livery  first  part  of  May. 
WOLVERINE  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  Mich. 


QUINTUPLET  APPLES 

Bearing  5  different  kinds,  all  on  the 
same  tree.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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WIITI  ROCKS 

The  Ideal  Breed  for 

MEAT  QUALITY 
BEAUTY 
HIGH  EGG 
PRODUCTION 

Featherland  White  Rocks  are 
famous  for  their  quick  growth, 
remarkable  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease,  wonderful  meat  quality,  heavy  egg  production. 
They  make  plump  broilers.  Heavy,  meaty  roast¬ 
ers — easy  to  dress.  Egg  production  is  high — our 
own  flock  average  is  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 


7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 


Order  some  Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  today. 
Polder  Free. .  Write. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

BOX  R  SUDBURY,  MASS. 


CHAMBt/tUK 


% 


nocHs 


Many  pouUrymen  who  want  real 
egg  production  plus  superior  meat 
quality  are  turning  to  Chamber¬ 
lin  Barred  Rocks.  Proven  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  15 
years  breeding  developed  their 
six  points  of  superiority:  1,  High 
Livability:  2,  Quick  Growth;  3, 
Early  Maturity;  4,  Big  Eggs;  5, 
High  Production:  6,  Good  Meat. 

Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean,  Order  Now — Booklet  Free. 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or  seied.  Write. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


ELECTRIC  BROODER 

200  Chick  size  40"x40".  500-watt  heater,  automatic 
ONLY  $7.95 
Order  direct  from  this  Adv. 

If  you  order  100  or  more  chicks,  brooder  costs  you 
IT’S  ONLY  $6.95 

100  white  Leghorn  broiler  chicks  and  this  brooder 
complete  during  April,  $10.95. 

t  ■  ♦'  * 

'i'  »,  Day  -  old  and  started 

Chicks.  Contest  winners.  Pioneer  strain.  N.  H. 
Reds.  N.  H.  Roc  Cross.  Big  type  White  Leghorns 
5  to  7  lbs.  Big  discounts  on  poultry  equipment 
with  chick  order.  FREE  Folder  on  request. 
STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARH. 

Dept.  I04-4B.  LANSDALE,  PA. 


PAIBIKS: 

BARRED 


ROCKS 

WORLO'S 
OLDEST 
STRAIN 


U.E. 
R.O.P. 
A  State 
Supervised 

Here's  high  pro- 
duetlon  In  America’s 
Sest  meat  chicken.  Eggs, 
chicks,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


T  O  L  M  A  N  ’  S  p  t'?  S;' Ju%  H  R  O  C  K  S 
MAY  CHICKS  $12.  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil' 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Prieet 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


-^UUHFARMfCHICKJd 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction,  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.—  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’Is 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10. 00  $20.00  $3.00 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G’e  A  Mat’s  15.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred  IVhite  and  Ruff  Rocks. ...  15.00  20.00  15.00 

New  Hampsh's  &  Rock-Bed  Cross  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Spec.  Reds  &  B.  Rocks,  Grade  A.  18.00  25.00  18.00 

W.  Wyand.  Red-Bock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

White  and  Black  Giants.... _  18.00  22.00  22.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  P*. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  I,EGHORNS  100  lOO  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  . $10,00  $20.00  $4.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  A  B.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

Prom  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 

accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

1.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 
JUNE,  JULY  and  AUGUST  Delivery 
TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad-breasted  Bronze  Variety  during 
Spring  and  Summer. 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  lOO  100 

AA  Large  English  Wh.  Legh.  .$11.00  $22.00  $3.50 

A.  Large  Eng.  S.  C.  I./eghorns..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Free  Range  Rloodtested  Breeders.  100%  live  delivery. 
Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 
„  „  J.  S,  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  R  .  .  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMS  ChUks 


/:> 


TRAPNEST- PEDIGREE 


I? 


Raise  better  chicks  ffom 

in  '45— with  breed-  ^ 

ing  that  cuts  your  K\#CDY 

costs  of  egg  and  meat  B  V  B IL  I 

production  —  better  re-  m  ^  » 

turns  from  your  feed  BAG  O* 

and  labor.  Each  year 

we  improve  the  effici-  FEED 

ency  of  our  breeding  r  fc  fc  sw 

stock  with  pedigree  • 

males  from  R.  O.  P.  _ _ 

breeding  birds.  This  year's  chicks  reflect  our  16  years  of 
steady  breeding  improvement.  Every  breeding  bird  indi¬ 
vidually  selected,  legbanded  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Penna.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  , 

GREAT  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  IN  OUR 
"MASTER-MATED''  MATINGS 

During  the  past  two  years  our  purchases  of  pedigreed 
males  from  R.O.P.  dams — also  hatching  eggs  from  B.O.P. 
breeders  for  improving  the  value  of  Pennsylvania  Farms 
"Master-Mated”  chicks  amounted  to  $16,185.55.  The 
breeder’s  detailed  record  of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on 
file  at  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Brief 
specifications  are  given  here — complete  details  in  our 
catalog. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  338  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  . 200  to  302  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 201  to  317  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 202  to  303  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  294  egg  background 


LOW  PRICE  POLICY 


In  spite  of  an  expensive  breeding  program 
and  rising  costs  of  doing  business,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  is  still  maintaining  its  low 
price  policy,  made  possible  by  large  volume, 
increased  demand — more  and  more  chicks 
going  to  old  customers. 

FREE  CATALOG 


Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  95““ac?urtte'! 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-Rocks  (sex- 
linked  egg  cross),  Rock-Hamps 
(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 
Leghorns  (white  egg 
cross). 

Iiargest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Drop  us  a  card  today  for 
your  copy.  Contains  facts 
on  kind  of  breeding  that 
gets  more  eggs  and  meat 
from  every  bag  of  feed — 
and  cuts  your  costs. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


TRUTT’S  B 


f^nnwTT 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  100  100  100 

Largo  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $18.00  $  3.00 

Br  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds _  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  AAA .  14.00  20.00  14.00 

Rock— Red  Cross  AAA .  14.00  18.00  14.00 

H.  Mixed  $10—100.  H.  Broiler  Chicks,  no  Sex,  Guar. 
$9.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Our  AAA 
Chicks  are  from  N.  H.  and  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean  Breeders  and  are  practically  Non-Broody, 
Lays  well.  Feathers  and  grows  fast  with  good  Liva¬ 
bility.  95%  Guarantee  on  Sexed  Pullets.  98%  Liva¬ 
bility  on  AAA  Chicks  for  first  two  weeks. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


Box  R. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
Equality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Barred  Rocks,  "Rainbow’"  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  Mated  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg. ..$11. 00  $22.00  $4.00 

Utility  Mated  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg..,  9.50  19.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box  &  Box-Bed  Cr.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Special.  .17.00  25.00  14.00 

H.  Mix  St.  Run,  $12.  Ckls..  $12  per  100.  All  breeders 
Blood  Tested.  Sexed  Pits.  95%  accurate.  Order  from 
ad  or  write  for  free  catalog,  with  actual  photo  of  our 
Poultry  Farm.  McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Edgar  C. 
Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  'Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  W’h.  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Grade  AA  Wh.  Leg..  11.00  21.00  3.00 

Bed  R’k  Cr.&W.Rocks  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Bar.  Bks.  &  B.I.  Reds  12.00  17.00  12.00 

N.  Hamp. Reds  (spec.)  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  _  10.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ole  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms’  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


'iwenty-eignt  years  ot  breeuing  iSr  nalciiing  experience. 
.\ssures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Cir¬ 
cular  FREE.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  lOO  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

AA  WHI’HB  LEGHORNS... $11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

WTilte  or  Barred  Bocks .  12. CK) 

New  Hampshires .  13.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BBumumm  chicbs 


•  SOLD  OUT  UNTIL  MAY  15  • 

Special  low  prices  on  New  Hampshires,  BarreiJ  and 
White  Rocks,  Rock-Bed  cross  and  White  Leghorns. 
Straight  run  and  sexed  pullets  and  Cockerels.  Postpaid. 
J.  A.  Baumgardner,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


A,  W.  ULSH'S  C3SSDCHIX 


i.aige  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross 
Breeds,  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 
A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  BoxR, Beaver  Springs.Pa. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  and  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas. ..  .$12.95 — 100 

N.  H.  Reds:  \\’hite  and  Barred  Bocks . $11.95—100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybred . $14.00 — 100 

Mixed,  above  Breeds,  $9.95.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  McCLURE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Per  100.  Str.  Run.  Pullets.  C’k’Is. 

White  lieghom  .  $11.00  $20.00  $1.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  16.00  12.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa, 


HamptOB’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Healthiest  breed.  No  cannibalism.  CIroular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown.  New  Jersey 

Clarfoil  Pnllofc  barge  type  English  Leghorns  4  weeks 
ularlCU  I  UllciS  old  35c.  Blood  Tested.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria.  Ohio 


— MEADOWBROOK  TOM  BARRON  LEGHORNS— 
$10.45-100.  Pullets  $20.90-100.  Postpaid. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Penna. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

Y.  XJ.  S.  approved  Pullonim  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI,  N.  V. 


N. 


DR.  ROMIG^S  '’VklPIo”  BREEDERS 

Large  W.  Leg.,  H.  Mix.,  $11.00  100.  B.  R.,  W.  B 
B.R.X.,  N.  Hamp.,  $12.00  lOO.  100%  live  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Circular. 

F.  C.  Romtg,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BURNS’  DAY  OIJJ  RED  CHICTKS.  100%  Parmenter 

strain:  reproduced  from  sires  pdrchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


mm 


OFQUAinY-OISHOIlCM. 

^(mur mo  IB  BLoomnm 


lOO”;,  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  loo  lOO  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

U.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross.  R.  I.  Reds....  13.00  17.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Going  Places)  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain’s  snappy  chicks. 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  B.  I.  Beds. 
Red -Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mast. 


Stuck*s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  str.  100  pits.  lOO  ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns..  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds.  Special  A^VA _  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross.  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  er  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  'Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  lOO  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $20.00  $  4.00 
U.S.  R.O.P.S’dLg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  6.00 

Bar.  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Rock  Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds..  13.00  17.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mix .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Matfern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
SOLD  OUT  UN’HL  JUNE. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red-Rock  and  Cornish-Red  crosses;  Straight  Run,  $12. 
100  Pullet  diicks,  $18.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


*‘We  Kerrs  have  pep,  all  right!  We 
Kve,  thrive  and  grow — into  heavy 
layers,  plump  broilers  and  roasters. 
Big  profits  for  you” 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  get  their 
vigor  from  selective  breeding  on 
240-acre  breeding  farm-  120,000 
breeders  blood-tested  annually  for 
Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  slow  tube 
agglutination  method.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Our  37  years  of 
fair  dealing  insures  satisfaction. 

Order  your  chicks 
early  this  year  and  re¬ 
ceive  special  advance 
order  discount.  Write 
for  price  list  and  free 
Poultry  Raisers’  Guide. 

N.  Y.t  East  Syracuse.  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.s 
Danbury;  N.  J,:  Paterson,  Jamesburg’, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Dunmore  (Dept.  19). 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


OWN  [HICKS fromBREEDINCthai 

has  made  us 


9/1  WORLD'S  ^ 
e.  ,  ,  RECORDS 

ochwegler  s 

“THOR-O-BREDS”  pay  bigger  profits 

Think  of  owning  chicks  directly  descended  from 
World’s  Record  stock.  You  don’t  gamble  with  breeding 
like  this,  because  Schwegler’s  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks 
have  the  bred-ln  ability  to  make  good.  All  flocks  are 
headed  by  males  directly  descended  from  200  to  324  egg 
record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  females  are 
2  to  3  years  old— insures  you  stronger  chicks  with 
greater  livability.  Decide  now  to  raise  breeding  like 
this — costs  no  more,  but  pays  so  much  better. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  &.  FREE  CATALOG 
Breeding  like  this  8>.  i  fast,  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World's  Records  and  pays  better 
profits.  Catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then 
act — you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


KAUDER'S 


I 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

For  Production  —  Highest  average  points 
per  bird  last  seven  years  among  all  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders  with  over  500  birds  en¬ 
tered  in  contests. 

For  Egg  Size — Largest  egg  size  last  three 
years  among  breeders  entering  over  300 
birds  in  contest*. 

For  Livability — Highest  livability  last  3 
years  among  breeders  with  over  300 
birds  in  contests :  highest  last  7  years 
all  breeds  for  over  700  birds  entered. 

For  Longevity,  too — First  complete  pen  of 
five-year  hens  ever  entered  at  Vineland 
Hen  Test.  Send  for  52-page  catalog. 

Irving  Kauder,  Box  lOO,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 


I 


SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95®i  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  lOO  100 ' 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. .  .$12.00  $22.00  $4.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Bock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15  00 
New  Hampshire  Beds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  13.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRICE  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  (JUAXITY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGO  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  Information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop, 
BOX  RN,  R.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  WTi.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $21.00  $5.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00  20.00  5  00 

R.  I.  Reds...  13.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  SPECIAL  AlAA...,  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  -  II  OO 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran- 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1945  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

y  From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  29 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 
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UNNYBROOK 


New  Hampshires 
White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Crosses 
AVhite  Rocks 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  available — reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds,  also 
crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000  various  ages,  day  old 
and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production,  full 
of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future  profits  for  you. 
BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to  place  your 
ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 


Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owmer 

BOX  R,  PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock,  *  *  *  * 

6traight-,Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  hr««ri/r  i*  JSSU* 

list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R.  Kieinfeltersviile,  Pa, 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


in-Sex 

Plti. 

Ckli. 

109 

100 

100 

$10.00 

$20.00 

$5.00 

12.00 

16.00 

10.00 

14.00 

20.00 

12.00 

15.00 

20.00 

14.00 

10.00 

16.00 

10.00 

CLeCTRICALLV  HATCHCD 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  del.  We  No 
I'ay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg 
Barred  Kks.  &  K.  I.  Beds... 

New  Hampshire  Beds  . 

Bock-Red  &  Bed  Bock  Cross. 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  I).  American  Sexors 
only.  95H  Accuracy. 

Smith's  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Coeolamua,  Pa. 


n»l  al. -  - - 

iiilkiaKSiusus 

95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 

_  (945  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 

Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $  4.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  1 1 .50  20.50  4.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  and  White  liocks  ....  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed,  $12.50-100;  Mixed,  no  sex 
guar.,  $10.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister  &  Son,  Owners 
BOX  49,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 

JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS  $5.00  PER  100. 

Our  3ist  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  for 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS, 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BACKED  BY 


NEW  YORK  U.S.R.O.P. 

AND 

N.Y.U.S.  CERTIFIED 

Large  Laying  Leghorns.  This 
Year  have  only  the  best.  Write 
to  us  before  you  buy. 

Chicks — Hatching  Eggs — Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM 

Route  5,  Trumansburg/  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 

35  years’  breeding  for  > 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross  for  egg  farmers. 
97%  sex  gua^ntee.  Also  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth 
for  ei^ellent  meat.  Postcard  brings  35th  An¬ 
nual  Catalog.  Special  offers. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen.  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS — Bought  by  more 
people  every  year,  because  they  are  rich  in  Hanson, 
Ghostley,  Kauder  and  Barron  breeding;  3210  wing- 
banded  cockerels  purchased  from  R.  0.  P.  and  R.  O.  P. 
candidate  matings  in  1944  head  our  Master  Bred 
“AAAA”  Mating  for  1945.  4  .vears  Eamesway  service, 
98%  to  100%  puHet  guarantee.  Triple  inspected 
chicks.  Also  White,  Barred  Rocks  and  Beds.  Free  offers 
and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  big  32-page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04-K,  Holland,  Mich. 


KorLfw"oo”S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Postage  Paid  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  lOO 

Hollywood  or  Hanson  . $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

White  or  Barred  Bocks  .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  34.  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


BROOKSIDE 

— E  G  H  O  R  N  S 

BROOKSuUi  2  to  6  year  old  breeders.  Mated 
with  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Also 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Bocks, 
Bed-rock  Cross.  Day-old  Ctiicks. 
Four  week  old  Pullets. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

IBROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J, 


LEGHORNS 

BARRED  ROCKS 


BREEDING 


F  tom  PuTIoS 

Free  >:tucus 


Quality  Chicks  Bred 
Especially  for  Pro- 

,  Pedigreed  ances 
profitable  chfcks— order  fr 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N 


English  Typc^  Leghorns 


Mated  with  Males  troi 
Pedigreed  R.  O,  F 
Hens.  100%  live  de 

„  „ - ,  -  i  j  livery  Guaranteed. 

s  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckh 

AAA  MATED  LEGHORNS.  .$1 1.00  $22.00  $3.0 
AA  mated  LEGHORNS  ..  10.00  20.00  3.0 

1  ullets  Gtd.,  95%.  Catalog  of  Farm  &  Stock  Fr« 
Shade!  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pi 


Poultry  Feeding  Methods 

Under  present  emergency  conditions, 
a  survey  of  possible  methods  might 
make  it  expedient  to  inaugurate  some 
changes  in  our  feeding  practices  that 
could  save  labor,  without  detriment¬ 
ally  affecting  the  net  result.  Tests  have 
been  conducted  at  many  experiment 
stations,  as  well  as  by  numerous  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  practical  poultrymen,  as 
to  systems  and  methods  of  feeding.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  there  are  as 
many  methods  of  feeding  as  there  are 
poultrymen. 

There  are  many  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  feeds  or  methods  that  may  be 
used  in  feeding  laying  hens.  The.  more 
important  include:  (1)  continuous  mash 
feeding,  18-20  per  cent  protein,  with  the 
controlled  hand  feeding  of  grain,  either 
in  the  litter  or  hopper;  (2)  continuous 
mash  feeding  and  hopper  feeding  of 
grain,  available  at  all  times;  (3)  com¬ 
plete  or  all  mash  without  supplements; 
(4)  all  mash  feeding  plus  restricted 
grain  or  pellet  feeding;  pellets;  (5)  con¬ 
centrate  (high  protein)  mash  and  grain 
controlled  or  free  choice,  and  (6)  free 
choice  mash  feeding  plus  a  single  grain 
ration  hand  fed,  or  multiple  grain  ra¬ 
tion  hand  fed.  There  are  also  many 
other  possible  combinations,  plus  the 
use  of  supplementary  moist  mashes, 
condensed  milk  and  succulent  feeds. 

Recent  work  by  Kennard  and  Cham¬ 
berlin  of  the  Wooster  (Ohio)  Station, 
compared  all-mash  and  mash  concen¬ 
trate  and  free-choice  grain  feeding.  Re¬ 
sults  showed  slightly  higher  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  lower  body  weight  and  greater 
feed  intake  of  pullets  fed  all-mash.  In 
1929,  Martin  and  Insko,  reporting  from 
the  Kentucky  Station,  showed  that 
while  there  seemed  to  be  comparable 
results  from  grain  and  mash  versus  all¬ 
mash,  the  all-mash  presented  a  sanita¬ 
tion  problem  due  to  soiled  litter.  In 
both  these  cases  the  birds  had  access 
to  yards. 

Tomhave  and  Mumford  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Station  studied  the  effects  of  feed¬ 
ing  23  individual  grain  and  mash  in¬ 
gredients  free-choice.  They  concluded 
that  Leghorns  do  not  do  well  under 
such  a  system.  At  the  New  Hampshire 
Station  we  conducted  similar  work  with 
New  Hampshires  and  found  that  the 
birds  balanced  their  own  rations  to  al¬ 
most  exactly  that  which  was  fed  as  a 
mash  and  scratch  combination  to  other 
birds  of  similar  breeding.  The  chief 
difficulty  encountered  was  lack  of  ac¬ 
tivity  resulting  in  excessive  picking  and 
cannibalism,  as  the  hens  had  too  much 
free  time  to  loaf  and  get  into  trouble. 

Robertson  and  his  co-workers  at 
Washington  State  College  compared  a 
variety  of  combinations  such  as  a  con¬ 
stant  access  to  hoppers  with  a  16.5  per 
cent  protein  all-mash  mixture;  a  “self- 
fed”  18.5  per  cent  protein  mash  supple¬ 
mented  by  restricted  feeding  of  wheat 
in  litter  and  hoppers  at  4  P.  M.;  the 
same  “self-fed”  mash  with  restricted 
wheat  feeding  in  litter  at  4  P.  M.  and 
extra  pellets  at  noon;  and  a  “self-fed” 
41.3  per  cent  protein  concentrate  plus 
free-choice  of  cracked  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  in  separate  feeders.  They  conclude: 
“It  would  appear  that  any  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  laying  hens  used,  with 
the  exception  of  the  all-mash  method, 
gave  equally  good  results  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.”  More  recently,  Callenbach  and 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania  State  College 
have  reported  on  extensive  tests  cover¬ 
ing  feeding  systems  for  laying  hens. 
Their  findings  in  part  were  that  the  use 
of  high  protein  (31.5  per  cent)  mash 
with  free-choice  feeding  of  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  gave  results  in  general  equal  to  re¬ 
sults  with  a  standard  (18.5  per  cent) 
mash  fed  with  a  similar  grain  mixture 
similarly  provided. 

In  these  tests  there  was  a  distinct 
and,  for  most  groups,  very  close  positive 
relationship  between  total  periodic  feed 
intake  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per 
period.  Curves  plotted  to  show  total 
feed  consumption  per  period  and  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  at  the  same  time  par¬ 
alleled  each  other  closely.  Thus,  the 
maintenance  of  high  fotal  feed  intake, 
rather  than  a  certain  balance  between 
grain  and  mash  or  high  mash  consump¬ 
tion,  appears  to  have  been  the  critical 
feeding  factor  in  the  experiments.  Feed¬ 
ing  at  least  part  of  the  grain  in  litter 
helps  to  keep  it  in  better  condition 


than  feeding  all  of  the  grain  in  hoppers 
or  troughs.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  much  of  the  concern  evidenced 
about  exact  feeding  procedure  might 
be  transferred  to  other  management 
problems,  assuming  that  any  feeding 
procedure  chosen  by  the  poultryman 
has  as  its  main  objective  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  constant  high  level  of  total 
feed  consumption  of  a  well  balanced 
mash  and  sensible  grain  mixture  of  in¬ 
dividually  fed  grains.  T.  B.  CHARLES. 

Turkey  Hatching  Troubles 

For  the  last  several  years  I  have 
raised  turkeys,  but  this  year  I  do  not 
know  what  the  trouble  seems  to  be.  The 
turkeys  are  broad-breasted  bronze.  I 
keep  12  young  hens  to  one  young  tom, 
and  I  rotate  the  toms  twice  a  week.  The 
birds  are  confined  in  a  sunny  building 
and  cannot  be  let  out  because  of  poultry 
on  the  premises.  I  feed  a  turkey  brooder 
ration  and  give  them  a  wet  mash  before 
noon  made  from  semi-solid  emulsion. 
My  fertility  on  the  first  two  hatches 
was  64  per  cent  and  62  per  cent.  In  the 
first  hatch  I  set  750  eggs  and  275  were 
infertile.  In  the  second  hatch  I  set 
1,155  eggs  and  447  were  infertile.  I  am 
also  having  difficulty  with  the  hatcha- 
bility.  In  the  first  hatch,  only  165 
poults  hatched,  and  I  had  to  help  out 
135  more  from  eggs  that  were  pipped 
but  could  not  come  themselves.  In  the 
second  hatch  only  280  poults  hatched, 
and  I  had  to  help  out  200  more.  The 
same  thing  happened,  the  eggs  were 
pipped,  but  they  could  not  come  them¬ 
selves.  The  poults  that  hatched  them¬ 
selves  are  all  doing  fine.  I  lost  very  few 
of  those  I  had  to  help  out.  I  ran  the 
temperature  at  99%  deg.,  with  a  wet 
bulb  reading  of  80  deg.  At  hatching 
time  the  wet  bulb  went;  up  to  85  to  88 
degrees.  I  keep  the  room  temperature 
at  about  70  deg.,  and  I  turn  the  eggs  in 
the  incubator  five  to  seven  times  a  day. 
I  held  the  eggs  two  w'eeks  before  set¬ 
ting  and  turned  them  once  a  day.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine 
and  all  trays  hatched  alike.  What  can 
I  do  to  get  better  fertility,  and  also 
what  can  I  do  to  get  better  hatchability 
so  that  I  will  not  have  to  help  them 
out  of  the  eggs?  h.  d. 

Poor  fertility  is  a  characteristic  of 
some  types  of  broad-breasted  turkeys. 
Some  strains  of  these  birds  seem  to 
have  more  trouble  than  others.  Recent 
work  has  indicated  that  some  of  the 
birds  have  been  over-developed  in  front, 
that  is,  the  legs  are  too  far  back,  and 
this  interferes  with  mating.  Select  birds 
that  are  jiroperly  balanced  and  do  not 
seem  front-heavy.  Poor  hatches  may 
also  be  due  to  incubation.  However, 
even  though  you  seem  to  be  using  a 
good  ration,  I  am  very  rnuch  inclined 
to  believe  that  failure  of  these  poults  to 
kick  out  themselves  is  due  to  ration.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  add  some  good 
source  of  Vitamin  G  or  Riboflavin,  such 
as  dried  milk,  to  your  ma.sh.  We  had  a 
similar  experience  last  year  which  re¬ 
sponded  to  such  a  procedure. 


Keeping  Eggs  Fresh 

A  new  and  simple  method  of  keeping 
eggs  fresh  for  home  use  over  a  long 
period  has  been  recently  reported  by 
A.  L.  Romanoff  of  the  N.  Y.  College  of 
Agriculture.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
that  after  treatment  the  eggs  need  to  be 
stored  at  40  deg.  F.,  ordinary  icebox 
temperature,  for  the  period  of  holding. 
He  has  found  that  dipping  clean  fresh 
eggs  in  boiling  water  for  five  seconds 
and  then  air  cooling  them  and  storing 
at  40  deg.  F.,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep 
eggs  fresh  for  weeks,  or  even  months. 
He  explains  that  this  flash  heat  treat¬ 
ment  coagulates  a  thin  layer  of  the 
outer  albumen  which  adheres  to  the 
shell  membrane.  '  This  treatment  did 
not  show  any  noticeable  denaturation 
of  the  contents,  as  the  albumen  and 
yolk  remain  unchanged.  This  method 
seems  to  hold  promise  where  storage  is 
available  and  eggs  can  be  held  at  40®  F. 

Until  we  have  further  information 
about  the  keeping  quality  of  eggs  so 
treated  and  held  under  ordinary  cellar 
temperatures,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  this  method  will  replace  the  tried 
and  proven  waterglass  home  preserva¬ 
tion.  If  any  one  tries  it  out,  we  would 
appreciate  a  report.  t.  b.  c. 


At  D.  H.  Seihel's  poultry  farm,  East  Earl,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  his  14-year- 
old  brother,  Harvey,  is  a  good  hand  at  running  the  tractor.  Mr.  Seibel’s.  young 
son,  Lamon,  on  the  trailer,  is  small  but  willing. 


No  Runts 

among  these  grunts 


A  lot  of  credit  goes  to  our  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  where  men  spend  their  lives 
working  out  improved  methods  of  breeding  and 
feeding.  For  example,  E.  F.  Ferrin,  head  of  the 
swine  division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  feeding  test  with  seven  lots  of  pigs. 
He  foimd  that  too  small  an  amount  of  protein  in  the 
ration  produces  more  runts,  slower  gains  and  less  profit. 

AU  pigs  in  the  test  started  at  an  average  weight 
of  50  pounds  and  were  self-fed  without  pasture  for 
14  weeks.  AU  seven  lots  received  the  same  kind  of 
protein  supplement  which  was  tankage  and  soy¬ 
bean  meal  in  equal  parts  with 
10%  alfalfa  meal  to  supply  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  B  vitamins. 

Some  lots  got  a  high-protein 
ration  (18%  of  the  total  feed); 
others  were  cut  down  to  15^ 
and  12%  protein.  As  pigs  get 
heavier  they  need  less  protein, 
so  in  some  lots  the  amoimt  of 
protein  was  reduced  as  they  gained  in  weight. 

The  best  results  came  from  an  1Q%  pro¬ 
tein  ration  tmtU  the  pigs  reached  100  pounds, 
and  15%  protein  after  that  weight.  The  hogs 
on  low-protein  rations  made  smaUer  gains 
and  were  more  uneven  in  individual  weights 
when  the  test  ended.  By  just  such  careful 
experiments,  the  ’'know-how”  of  hog  raising 
has  reached  its  present  efficiency. 


E.  F.  Ferrin 


There’s  More  Money  in  Eggs 

if  you;  1)  collect  them 
often,  2)  cool  them 
promptly,  3)  keep  them 
clean.  All  this  improves 
their  grade  and  therefore 
means  more  money  to  you. 


SULPHUR  FOR  LAMB  COCCIDIOSIS 

Coccidiosis  in  lambs  may  be  successfully  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  ground  crude  sulphur  to  their 
feed  in  proportions  ranging  from  to  1}4%  of 
the  ration,  claims  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Effectiveness  of  this  sulphur  treatment  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  U.S.D.A.  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  large  lamb  feeders,  the  report  states. 


Catfish  Can’t  Raise  Corn 

Nature  has  equipped  catfish 
with  feelers  so  they  can  find 
their  way  about  in  muddy,  sUt- 
laden  rivers.  Most  of  that  mud 
and  silt  is  rich  topsoil  from 
once  fertile  farmlands.  The 
type  of  soil  that  should  stiU 
be  producing  50  to  100  bushels  of  com. 

Catfish  can’t  use  that  fertile  mud  to  raise 
com,  and  that’s  too  bad.  Because  right  now, 
America  needs  all  the  com  it  can  produce. 
There’s  no  need  to  let  catfish  have  any  part 
of  your  farm.  Your  topsoil  can  be  saved.  Soil 
conservation  practices  hold  the  raindrops 
where  they  fall,  control  water  erosion,  stop 
gcdlying,  stabilize  the  soil.  The  Agricifitmal 
Extension  Service  of  your  State  University 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  work  out  a  special 
program  to  fit  your  farm. 

Through  soil  conservation  practices  fertility 
is  maintained,  crops  make  better  yields,carry- 
ing  capacity  of  pastures  is  increased,  more 
and  cheaper  feeds  are  provided  for  livestock. 
All  this  means  more  money  in  the  farmer’s 
pocket.  Swift  &  Company  believes  that  what¬ 
ever  helps  livestock  helps  all  of  us — pro¬ 
ducer,  meat  packer  and  consmner.  To  you  as 
a  producer,  we  earnestly  suggest  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  soil  conservation  land  man¬ 
agement  may  be  worth  your  while. 

5/m|>  yon. 

Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


LOST! 


A  MILUON  EXTRA 
ANNUAL  MEAT  RATIONS 


Approximately  200  million  pounds  of  meat  a  year  are  being  wasted 
as  a  result  of  bruises,  crippling  and  death  losses  of  livestock  in 
transit  to  market,  according  to  H.  R.  Smith  of  the  National  Live¬ 
stock  Loss  Prevention  Board.  This  Board  has  found  that  all  of  us 
who  have  to  do  with  the  handling  of  livestock  can  help  save  much 
of  this  needed  meat  by  following  these  simple  lules; 

1.  Inspect  chutes,  trucks  and  cors  for  nails  and  rough  corners. 

2.  Do  not  overload  or  jam  animals.  Partition  mixed  loads  of  livestock. 

3.  Never  beat  or  prod  with  whips  or  clubs. 

4.  When  trucking,  start  and  stop  with  caution;  watch  for  bumps, 
ruts  and  sharp  curves. 

5.  Check  your  load  frequently.  Livestock  shift  in  transit. 

By  observing  these  simple  rules,  we  can  all  cooperate  in  cutting 
down  this  loss  of  a  million  extra  meat  rations  a  year;  and  we  can 
help  contribute  to  the  nation  the  additional  meat  supplies  which  it 
needs  so  greatly  right  now! 


SODA  BILL  SEZ: 

That  money  invested  in  WAR 
BONDS  buys  tanks  today — trac¬ 
tors  for  you  tomorrow ! 

*5  •  IDEA  WINNER  .  *5 

1.  Keep  firet  aid  articles — tape, 
gauze,  iodine,  etc. — handy  in  a 
glass  jar  in  the  kitchen,  workshed 
or  barn.  Also  keep  nuts,  bolts, 
and  nails  assorted  as  to  size  in 
glass  jars. 

2.  Use  a  salt  shaker  in  planting 
small  seeds  in  vegetable  or  flower 
gardens.  They  are  distributed 
more  evenly. 

— Z.  A.  Dine,  Borger,  Texas 

U.S.  is  Top  Beef  Producer 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
United  States^  raise  more  cattle 
for  beef  than  in  any  country  on 
earth.  We  have  a  third  more  cat¬ 
tle  than  Russia,  twice  as  many  as 
Argentina  or  Brazil. 


Keep  Yoar  Cream  Checks  Up! 

If  you’ve  noticed  that  the  cream  content  of  your 
milk  goes  down  at  this  time  of  year,  it  may  in¬ 
dicate  that  your  dairy  cows  are  not  getting  all 
the  feed  they  need  for  heavy  production.  Those 
first  blades  of  grass  aren’t  as  good  as  they  look, 
for  they  won’t  give  the  cows  all  the  proteins 
they  require.  So  don’t  turn  your  dairy  cattle 
out  to  graze  and  expect  them  to  take  care  of  all 
their  feed  requirements  with  early  pasture. 

Supplement  their  spring  ration  of  grass  with 
grain  and  protein  supplement  mixture,  and  hay 
.  .  .  grain  and  protein  supplement  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  hay  for  necessary  roughage.  This  tonic 
is  sure  to  put  new  spring  in  the  step  of  an  under¬ 
nourished  cow. 

The  best  indication  of  contentment  in  the 
dairy  herd  is  the  butterfat  test  of  your  milk! 


$5  IDEA  Salvage  metal  pails  or  tubs 
which  have  holes  in  the  bottom  by  pouring 
in  a  half -inch  of  concrete.  Let  stand  a 
week  before  using.  Makes  them  a  trifle 
heavier,  but  serviceable. 

— Mrs.  A.  L.  Miskimon,  Wellsville,  Kans. 


for  PARTY-STYLE  MEAT  PIE 

To  serve  four,  buy  H  pound  of  table-ready  meat 
loaf — either  minced  ham.  New  England  cooked 
specialty  or  bologna.  Dice.  (Or,  if  you  prefer, 
use  cups  of  cubed  beef.)  Mix  2  tablespoons 
flour  with  1  teaspoon  salt  and  dash  of  pepper. 
Dredge  cubes  of  meat  in  flour  mixture.  Brown 
in  2  tablespoons  of  melted  fat.  Add  1  medium 
onion  which  has  been  diced,  and  brown.  Com¬ 
bine  with  cup  each  of  cooked  green  peas  and 
cooked  sliced  carrots.  Cover  with  hot  water  or 
leftover  gravy.  Pour  into  a  deep,  wide  casserole. 
Top  with  mashed  potatoes.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(450°  F.)  about  20  minutes,  or  until  potatoes 
are  browned.  Serve  with  a  fresh  fruit  salad, 
hot  rolls  and  dessert. 
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NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


AND  YOURS 


Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LIME  CREST 
CALCITE  CRYSTALS 


John  E.  Weidlich  and  Sons  of  Roanoke,  West 
Virginia,  fed  jLime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  as  a 
source  of  calcium  to  Hen  No.  808.  She 


l^aid  376  ^ggs  in  377  Days, 

"We  believe,”  wrote  Mr.  Weidlich 
"That  Lime  Crest  has  been  a  great 
help  in  our  feeding  and  breeding 

program  and 
I ^  a  big  factor 


in  enabling  us  to  make  our  out¬ 
standing  records.” 

For  high  production  of  sound 
shelled,  marketable  eggs,  feed 
Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals. 

We  will  gladly  send  free  litera¬ 
ture  and  samples  upon  request. 


Tiwie 

A  ^  —  rPAOF  mark, 

Ctest 


Cut  Pulpwood  and  saw  logs  for  the  War. 


BRAND 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  *  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON 

WENEs'!&^dCHICKS 


&  PULLETS  U.  S. 

MaU  postcard  now  for  (1)  WENE’S  SERV¬ 
ICE  and  POSTWAR  PROFITS  PLAN 

(2)  WENE’S  NEW  ECONOMY  PLAN 

(3)  Full  details  WENE’S  1945  Super  X 
R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks,  covered  by  «»■" 

fREE  ^PLACEMENT  eUARANTEE 

Any  losses  1st  14  days  replaced  without , charge. 

roBwmz's  "BIG  3"  OFFER 

Big  savings  early  orders,  besides.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreds. 
4  priced-to-sell  matings.  PROMPT  SERVICE.  Big  GOlOf 
CATALOG  FREE. 

IVENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  C-3  .  VINELAND^  N.  i. 


f 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  • 
with  I 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  * 


The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP  " 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  ,  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


STERN  BROS 


/^HEN"\ 

(  CHICKS  > 

FROM  2  TO 5  YEAR 
i  ^  OLD  ,  i 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 


A  Customer’s  200-Egg  Flock  Average 


Mr.  Ed  Will  of  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  wrote  to  us  on  January  19,  1945,  as  follows; 
“Two  years  ago  I  bought  some  of  your  trap-nested  pullets,  and  despite  the 
bad  egg  year  last  year,  they  turned  out  to  be  the  most  profitable  bunch  I  ever 
had.  They  averaged  over  200  eggs  per  bird  for  the  flock,  and  on  the  strength 
of  their  record  I  was  able  to  sell  them  to  a  hatchery,  at  a  nice  premium  over 
meat  prices,  when  I  had  to  let  them  go.’’ 


Buy  Yourself  a  Laying  Flock! — We  cordially  welcome  small  orders  as 
well  as  large  ones,  and  give  as  careful  attention  to  the  selection  and 
packing  of  a  hundred  chicks  as  we  do  for  a  thousand.  In  fact,  many 
of  our  best  and  oldest  customers  are  small  farmers  who  buy  just 
enough  each  year  for  flock  replacements  and  a  supply  of  broilers -and 
roasters. 


Longevity  Leghorns — For  larger  eggs,  early  production,  lowest  mortal¬ 
ity,  bigger  profits.  Pullets  from  select  mature  hens  and  *  pedigreed 
hen-bred  cockerels  are  the  very  best  buy  of  all,  for  those  who  aim  at 
heavy  production  for  the  top-price  trade.  Our  strain  has  been  Na¬ 
tionally  famous  for  years,  in  our  Pedigree  and  Commercial  matings. 
All  hatching  eggs  must  weigh  27  oz.  to  the  dozen,  and  all  are  pure 
chalk-white. 


New  Hampshires — ^Large  flocks  of  rugged  breeders,  bred  to  our  stan¬ 
dard,  with  a  high  percentage  of  old  hens.  Unexcelled  for  big  brown 
eggs  and  superlative  quality  in  broilers  and  roasters. 

Stem-Cross  Rock-Hamps — Many  of  our  oldest  customers  buy  these  ex¬ 
clusively,  for  fancy-grade  barred  broilers  and  excellent  layers. 

AND  98%  LIVABILITY  IS  GUARANTEED  FIRST  4  WEEKS,  ALL 
MATINGS  (Experienced  poultrymen  know  what  that  means!) 


- All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  against  Pullorum - - 

SEXING  SERVICE:  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Accurate 
Write  Today  for  New  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 


STERN  BROTHERS 


Box  R  South  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Feeding  Early  Broilers 

Opportunities  for  making  money  on 
broilers  seem  to  be  brighter  this  year; 
that  is,  provided  you  have  not  made 
the  mistake  of  buying  bargain  chicks 
for  broilers.  Poor  quality  chicks  will 
die  more  easily,  be  more  susceptible  to 
disease,  and  to  all  the  other  hazards  of 
chicken  raising.  The  chicks  you  buy  to 
raise  as  broilers  should  come  from  pul¬ 
lorum  tested  flocks  and  from  flocks  that 
feather  rapidly.  Chicks  that  feather 
rapidly  dp  much  better  as  broilers  and 
utilize  their  feed  to  best  advantage. 

Remember  that  overcrowding  will 
cause  poor  feathering,  just  as  will  over¬ 
heating  the  brooder  house;  and  over¬ 
crowding  also  promotes  disease  and 
makes  it  harder  to  get  the  chicks  to  eat 
as  much  as  they  should.  If  they  don’t 
eat  and  eat,  they  won’t  make  good 
broilers.  In  order  to  make  rapid  gains, 
and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  broiler 
profits  (that  and  early  marketing), 
broilers  must  have  the  ability  to  use 
feeds  efficiently,  and  it  takes  good  stock 
to  do  that. 

Give  them  plenty  of  feeder  space. 
This  is  highly  important,  for  you  want 
to  get  all  the  feed  you  can  into  the 
chicks  so  they  will  gain  rapidly.  Make 
sure  that  there  is  one  inch  of  feeder 
space  per  chick.  This  is  important. 
Feed  consumption  and  rate  of  growth 
cari  be  increased  by  the  use  of  lights. 
This  means  a  longer  day  and  a  greater 
feed  consumption.  Whether  you  have 
lights  or  not,  you  should  place  the  feed¬ 
ers  north  and  south,  so  that  the  light 
from  the  southern  window  falls  directly 
on  them.  The  more  light  on  the  feed¬ 
ers,  the  more  feed  the  chicks  will  eat. 

Our  son,  who  raised  the  broilers  at 
our  place  last  year,  used  the  all-mash 
system  without  any  scratch  grain.  If 
you  do  this,  be  sure  to  use  a  type  of 
feeder  that  won’t  waste  mash,  and  keep 
them  on  screen  platforms,  to  make  san¬ 
itation  easier.  Chicks  grow  more  and 
eat  much  more  when  a  coarse  type  of 
mash  is  fed.  We  used  a  starter  mash  of 
commercial  type  at  the  beginning,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  well  started,  we 
switched  to  grower  mash.  Every  time 
any  of  us  went  by  the  feeders  we  took 
a  stick  and  stirred  up  the  rnash.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  this  seemed 
to  stimulate  the  chicks  into  further  eat¬ 
ing.  Feeders  were  freshly  filled  the  last 
thing  at  night,  so  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  feed  for  early  morning  con¬ 
sumption,  before  our  son  could  get  out 
to  them.  He  took  great  care  to  see  that 
there  was  always  plenty  of  fresh  water 
in  clean  fountains,  and  that  there  was 
plenty  of  fountain  space.  This,  too,  is 
an  item  which  is  too  often  overlooked. 
As  often  as  the  weather  was  fit,  he 
turned  the  chicks  outside,  as  this  pro¬ 
motes  better  feathering.  He  fed  wet 
mash  to  encourage  heavier  feed  con¬ 
sumption  in  addition  to  dry  mash  f^®^ 
ing.  Every  noon  he  inixed  mash  with 
sour  milk  and  fed  them  as  much  as  they 
would  clean  up  in  15  minutes.  For  a 
week  before  he  marketed  the  broilers, 
he  put  them  on  a  wet  mash  diet.  They 
were  fed  all  they  would  clean  up  in 
15  minutes  four  times  a  day.  He  made 
this  wet  mash  from  the  regular  dry 
grower  mash  mixed  with  the  sour  milk, 
and  he  made  it  a  sloppy  texture.  He 
gathered  and  fed  chopped  green  feed  as 
often  as  he  could,  puhing  it  atop  the 
dry  rnash.  This  seemecx  to  promote  fur- 
ther  eating  of  the  mash.  , 

If  broilers  are  started  quite  early  ana 
you  live  where  the  chicks  cannot  be 
turned  out  in  the  sunshine,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  feed  a  fish  oil.  Get  one  with  a 
high  content  of  Vitamin  D,  and  your 
broilers  will  develop  more  rapidly  and 
dress  out  with  fewer  crooked  breast¬ 
bones.  We  used  a  pint  of  fish  oil  to  a 
hundred  pounds  of  feed,  first  mixing  it 
with  cornmeal  and  then  adding  the 
other  ingredients.  If  you  use  a  com¬ 
mercial  grower  mash,  examine  the  tag 
on  it  to  make  sure  that  it  has  a  1 
cent  content  of  fish  oil  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  feed.  Discontinue  the  use  of 
fish  oil  about  a  week  or  10  days  before 
you  market  the  broilers,  so  that  the 
meat  won’t  have  a  strong,  fishy  taste  to 
it  We  use  fine  oyster  shell  as  grit,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  a  small  hopper,  where  it  is 
available  to  all  the  broilers. 

Leghorn  cockerels  up  to  2%  pounds 
make  good  broilers  and  are  usually  sold 
when  nine  to  10  weeks  old.  However, 
we  prefer  the  heavier  breeds  for  broil¬ 
ers  and  try  to  plan  their  growth  so  that 
th6y  arc  to  be  sold  when  about  12  weeks 
old  or  a  little  earlier,  and  weigh  around 
three  pounds.  Leghorn  cockerels  do 
not  usually  make  money  as  broilers 
after  they  are  about  10  weeks  old,  be¬ 
cause  their  gains  are  slower  and  more 
expensive,  a  good  thing  to  remember. 

B.  P* 


Starting  Young  Goslings 

What  kind  of  feed  is  good  to  start 
young  goslings  on?  W.  C.  B. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

You  can  start  your  young  goslings  on 
any  good  chick  starting  ration..  It  can 
be  fed  either  dry  or  moistened.  Be  sur? 
to  provide  enough  drinking  water  in 
either  case,  especially  if  dry  mash  is 
fed.  After  the  goslings  are  well  start¬ 
ed,  they  will  pick  up  a  lot  of  their  own 
feed  if  allowed  a  good  pasture,  as  they 
are  grazing  birds.  If  some  extra  feed 
is  supplied,  they  can  be  grown  out 
much  faster  than  if  required  to  pick  all 
their  own  living  on  pasture. 


REDBI RD 


World’s  Largest  R.  I. 
Red  Breeding  Farm 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 

Compare  this  Guarantee  with  those  of 
other  breeders.  It  is  made  on  all  our 
Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks. 
And  when  a  chick  is  four  weeks  old,  you 
need  no  further  guarantee  on  its  livabil¬ 
ity,  vitality,  or  general  practical  value. 

Customers  give  unsolicited  testimony  that 
RED-BIRD  Chicks  start  laying  at  4%  to  5 
months  and  average  50%  production  at  6 
months,  of  24-oz.-to-dozen  eggs. 

All  breeders  are  Pullorum  Tested — All 
bred  and  raised  on  our  own  300-acre  farm. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Our  original  strain, 
bred  and  improved  for  35  years.  280-310-Egg  records. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Our  own  special  dual-pur¬ 
pose  strain;  outstanding  for  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction. 

BARRED  ROCKS — From  230  to  260  egg  founda¬ 
tion  flock,  bred  to  full  standard  weight. 

ROCK -RED  CROSS — For  highest  grade  barred 
broilers,  and  heavy-production  pullets. 

SEXING— Guaranteed  95%  Accurate. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Chick  Prices. 

Redbird  Farm  Wrentham.  Mas*. 


Extracts  from  the  available  Fourth  Month 
Official  Reports; 


HUNTERDON.  N.  J.— Highest  Pen,  all  breeds, 
and  2  Highest  Hens,  all  breeds. 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. — First  Pen,  all  breeds,  by  91 
points;  2nd  Red  Hen. 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y.— 2nd  Red  Pen. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK— High  Red  Pen  (Dec, 
Report). 

30,000  WARREN  RED  CHICKS 
For  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
That  is  the  Bay  State’s  14th  Consecutive  Annual 
Award  of  Contract,  Materially  increasing  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Chicks  for  Farms,  Institutions  and  Public 
Works. 


R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  CROSS 

Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Sixteen  Years 
Without  a  Reactor 


Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Wayside  Farm* 

R.  I.  REDS 


BUSINESS 

BRED 


This  is  our  19tli  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  R.  I.  Reds.  4,000 
blood  tested  breeding  birds  all  on  our.  own 
farm.  Our  birds  have  given  a  high  rate  of 
production  and  entire  satisfaction  to  a  host  of 
customers  throughout  the  East  and  South.  They 
have  also  made  very  excellent  records  in  Offletai 
Egg  Laying  contests  with  individual  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  This  is 
the  kind  of  stock  you  must  have  In  these 
uncertain  times. 

STRAIGHT  RUN  CHICKS,  SEXED  PULLETS 
and  SEXED  COCKERELS  AVAILABLE 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List  on  Request 
WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


airistK's'NTWHAMPSH/JffS 

««'iSf_SP|ZZERINKTUM 


iTrade-Name  Btg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off, 

CHRISTIE’S 

>?New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
and  Chris-Cross  Rock-Hamps,  I0()'’a 
Vim.  Vigor  and  Vitality,  100%  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Market  Quality.  100%  N.H,- 
U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
SPIZZERIN  KTU  M  is  the  Mother-Lode  of  production 
quality  on  thousands  of  profitable  poultry  farms  in 
America  and  abroad,  and  its  integrity  Is  maintained 
by  vigilance  and  watchful  care. 

Write  Today  for  Literature  and  Price  List. 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx  60,  Klngston.N.H. 


fl  L  G  E  Golden  Hamps 


Trade-Mark 

U.S.Pat.Off. 


IMPROVED  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Mass.>U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

9,000  Breeders  on  our  own  farm.  Show 
largest  returns  for  every  ounce  of  feed. 
Fast  growth,  quick  feathering.  Perfect 
Strain  for  Foundation  Flocks. 

Writs  Today  For  Folder  and  Price  List, 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


Get  the  facts  about  quality  chicks  from  one  of  the 
original  sources  of  the  breed.  Also  Barred  Cross 
chicks.  Write  for  Prices  and  early  order  discounts. 


HAYES  FARM,  BOX  R,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


ne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Bargaining  Agency  Report 

Every  year  you  have  published  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  finances  of  the  Bargaining 
Agency,  but  so  far  I  haven’t  seen  any¬ 
thing  in  your  paper  about  last  year’s 
report.  s.  a.  b. 

Our  apologies  to  S.  A.  B.  and  to  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  been  waiting  for  our  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency’s  1944  report  of  op¬ 
erations.  Restrictions  on  the  use  of  pa¬ 
per  have  compelled  us  to  limit  the  use 
of  our  columns  only  to  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  value  to  our  readers. 
The  Bargaining  Agency’s  activities,  or 
better,  its  lack  of  activities,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  meet  this  essential  test.  A 
few  lines  will  therefore  have  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  on  last  year’s  report. 

Dues  from  co-operatives  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1944,  dropped  to  a 
new  low  point — $48,802.04,  compared 
with  $51,030.79  in  1943.  Expenses  also 
were  reduced,  $50,713.60  in  1944,  as 
against  $54,390.90  in  1943.  Directors’ 
fees  and  expenses  of  $6,128.32  were 
$1,500  less,  as  were  legal  fees  also. 

The  one  significant  item  in  the  1944 
report  was  the  publication,  for  the  first 
time  in  three  years,  of  a  list  of  toe 
member  co-operatives  in  the  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency.  There  were  47  in  1944  as 
against  65  in  1941.  Whether  these  47 
co-ops  are  active,  dues-paying  mem¬ 
bers  is  not  clear.  A  comparison,  of  the 
$86,300  dues  paid  by  65  members  in 
1941  with  only  $48,802  dues  paid  by  47 
members  in  1944,  would  indicate  that 
not  all  of  the  remaining  47  are  in  good 
standing  as  dues-paying  members. 

That  is  easy  to  understand.  As  the 
years  continue,  the  Bargaining  Agency 
shows  less  and  less  reason  for  its  ex¬ 
istence,  even  to  those  few  who  orig¬ 
inally  placed  a  blind  faith  in  it.  On  the 
admission  of  its  own  officers,  the 
Agency  accomplished  nothing  in  the 
past  year  except  to  re-elect  a  milk 
dealer  as  president  for  a  fourth  term 
and  pay  some  fancy  directors’  and  at¬ 
torneys’  fees.  Despite  its  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  by  the  great  majority  of  indepen¬ 
dent  producers  and  co-ops,  however, 
the  Bargaining  Agency  will  probably 
be  kept  go\ng  by  financing  from  deal¬ 
ers  and  bogus  co-op  leaders,  so  that  it 
can  act  as  their  “  producer  front  ”  in 
any  postwar  dairy  programs.  Even 
that,  however,  may  be  difficult  if 
the  membership  continues  to  dwindle 
to  the  vanishing  point.  Besides,  there 
are  probably  not  many  people  today 
who  would  be  taken  in  by  the  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  as  a  producer  organization. 
It  is  now  too  obvious  a  dealer  stooge 
even  to  the  inexperienced. 

Urges  World  Unity  Among 
Farmers 

“A  vigorous  and  constructive  policy 
must  be  presented  to  safeguard  the  P9- 
sition  of  primary  producers,  not  only  in 
Britain  but  in  the  empire  and  through¬ 
out  the  world,”  declared  James  Turner, 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers’  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  leader  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Farmers’  delegation  which  will  visit 
Canada  and  the  United  States  after 
their  present  tour  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Turner’s  message  continued: 

“The  farmers  of  Britain  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  during  this  war,  to  which  trib¬ 
ute  has  been  paid  wherever  we  have 
been,  though  the  effort  that  has  been 
made  was  inspired  by  an  inherent  sense 
of  patriotic  duty  to  meet  the  nation’s 
need.  The  need  for  unity  of  British 
farmers  was  never  more  lu-gent  than 
today.  A  vigorous  and  constructive 
policy  must  be  prosecuted  to  safeguard 
the  position  of  primary  producers,  not 
only  in  Britain  but  in  the  empire  and 
throughout  the  world.  This  can  be 
achieved  only  by  the  collaboration  of 
primary  producers  on  an  international 
basis,  so  that  the  counsels  of  practical 
men  can  influence  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  the  deliberations  of  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  effecting  the  more  equitable  and 
orderly  distribution  of  the  world’s  food 
resources. 

“This  tour  is  proving  beyond  doubt 
that  toe  problems  of  production  are 
overshadowed  by  the  more  urgent  and 
difficult  ones  of  efficient  distribution 
and  marketing.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Hot  Springs  conference  are  a 
foundation  on  which  we  can  build,  but 
organized  agricultural  opinion  must 
throw  its  full  weight  into  toe  construc¬ 
tive  effort  necessary  to  make  this  vision 
a  reality.  The  delegation  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  the  leader  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  concerted  effort  of 


primary  producers  collectively  t  o 
achieve  this  goal;  and,  formidable 
though  the  task  ahead  may  seem,  I 
have  confidence  in  its  realization. 

“To  the  farmers  of  Britain,  therefore, 
I  would  say:  ‘Consolidate  the  strength 
of  the  National  Farmers’  Union,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  service  we  will  endeavor 
with  our  fellow  farmers  overseas  ade¬ 
quately  to  feed  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  effect  that  stable  and  remunerative 
return  to  primary  producers  so  that  an 
expansion  in  the  international  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  can  make  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  lasting  peace.’  ”  L.  A.  b. 

New  Zealand. 


Milk  Referendum  U  nder  W  ay 

'riie  producer  referendum  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Federal  Milk  Order  is  now 
in  progress.  Few  farmers  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cast  their  own  votes  because 
most  co-operatives  have  chosen  to  vote 
their  membership  as  a  unit.  All  ballots 
must  be  mailed  in  by  April  28. 

The  proposa,!  to  reduce  the  Class  II-B 
price  (milk  for  ice  cream  in  N.  Y.  City) 
has  been  dropped,  but  a  vote  will  be 
taken  on  the  classification  of  ice  cream 
powder  in  Class  III,  priced  about  40 
cents  a  cwt.  less  milk  used  for  ice  cream 
and  ice  cream  mix.  It  is  predicted,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  this  amendment 
is  the  first  step  in  reducing  the  farm 
price  because  dealer  competition  will 
certainly  insist  upon  a  reduction  in  the 
ice  cream  price.  This  ice  cream  pow¬ 
der  price  amendment  was  offered  only 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  management. 
It  had  the  support  of  the  Bargaining 
Agency.  Eastern  Producers  took  a  neu¬ 
tral  position.  Producers  generally,  in¬ 
dependent  co-operatives  and  dealers, 
and  even  ice  cream  manufacturers  were 
all  opposed.  It  is  a  bad  provision  for 
dairymen,  but  it  will  pass  because 
of  the  unit  voting  permitted  under  toe 
Federal  laws.  AU  those  who  have  a 
vote  should,  in  simple  protest,  vote 
“no”  in  the  present  referendum. 


April  Milk  Subsidy  70c. 

The  War  Food  Administration  has 
announced  that  the  70-cent  milk  sub¬ 
sidy  will  be  continued  through  April. 
Previously,  this  subsidy  had  been  re¬ 
duced  from  70  cents  to  35  cents  a  cwt. 
from  April  through  June.  The  April  re¬ 
duction  has  been  suspended.  Unless 
there  is  another  contrary  decision,  the 
35-cent  rate  will  go  into  effect  May  1. 


Business  Bits 

Farm  machinery  during  the  postwar 
period  will  be  both  increasingly  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  leading  manufacturers  in 
this  field.  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany,  180  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  prepared  an  interesting  and 
valuable  discussion  on  the  development 
of  farm  tractors.  Those  desiring  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  this  material  should  write 
to  J.  L.  McCaffrey,  office  of  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  at  the  address  mentioned. 


Prefabricated  poultry'  and  brooder 
houses  are  now  on  the  market  and  are 
finding  favor  on  many  farms.  Although 
permanent  when  assembled,  these  struc¬ 
tures  can  be  unbolted  and  moved  as  de¬ 
sired.  They  are  easily  erected  and  have 
a  low  upkeep.  Photographic  prints  and 
a  publication.  No.  25H,  about  them  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  National  Ideal 
Company,  914  East  Summit  street,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio. 


Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  prepared  a  booklet,  copies  sent  free 
on  request,  called  “Meat-Milk-Eggs,” 
that  gives  specific  information  about  the 
kind  and  amount  of  various  rations  to 
use  with  farm  fiocks  and  herds.  It  is 
worth  having. 


A  LightweightWheelbarrow 

Make  your  own  little  light-weight 
wheelbarrow  for  hauling  a  basket  or 
box  of  vegetables,  fertilizer,  and  all 
those  things  a  gardener  has  to  bear,  for 
general  use  around  the  farm.  We  were 
lucky  to  get  a  rubber-tired  trailer 
wheel,  but  any  wheel  will  do.  Bolt  the 
wheel  onto  the  plow  handles  and  bolt 
and  screw  the  shelf  brackets  with  their 
ends  about  2^/^  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  handles.  If  you  prefer,  you  could 
put  on  a  stationary  box  or  bushel  basket, 
but  we  left  ours  in  skeleton  form,  be¬ 
cause  ours  has  to  haul  stove  wood  and 
100-pound  bags  of  feed,  so  it  is  easier  to 
load  and  unload  like  that.  M.  F.  B. 

Virginia. 


A. — 50-inch  plow  handles. 

B. — 1-inch  strap  iron  brace,  18  inches  long. 

C.  — 12-inch  shelf  brackets. 

D.  — lO’inch  trailer  xoheel. 


Soldier  boy,  buy  this  $2.50  book.  Learn  how  to  start 
or  continue  business  without  much  risk,  eventually  save 
a  good  deal  of  borrowed  money. 


How  to  Make 
Money  by  Mail 

Get  Youp  Home  Into  More  Cash  Profits.  It's 
'  Easy  When  You  Know  HOW. 

Details  Free. — Down-to- 
earth  facts.  How  to  make 
money  by  mail,  quickly, 
surely,  year  after  year 
without  moving  from  your 
home.  Easy  way  to  start 
new  business  or  expand 
your  present  work.  This 
method  automatically 
pays  bills  same  day  ren¬ 
dered,  no  bank  loans,  no 
borrowing  from  relatives 
or  friends;  pay-as-you-go. 
No  worry;  quickly  a, 
home  of  your  own  alt  paid 
for.  Rice  paid  off  $5,000 
In  mortgages  one  year 
after  using  his  idea. 
Started  from  one  room  in 
a  Boston  lodging-house. 
JIake  it  go  with  any¬ 
thing  you  have  now  which 
you  make  or  raise  or  sell  or  do.  Sounds  fishy?  Sure, 
but  thid  has  been  dmte  steadily  for  44-  years,  depres¬ 
sion  or  no  depression,  by  the  inventor  of  this  plan.  No 
dictionary  words  of  a  theorist.  Blain,  practical  lan¬ 
guage  of  success  accomplished,  now  In  progress.  Too 
much  money,  unless  earned  by  experience,  usually  means 
failure.  Extraordinary  plain,  simple  skill.  Fact  story 
of  rich  experience.  Brother,  if  you  mean  business  in 
the  effective  wa.v,  and  no  kidding,  here  is  where  you 
get  going,  and  for  keeps.  Send  no  money  now.  Write 
a  postcard  or  letter  with  your  name  and  address,  then 
details  with  proof  of  genuine  merit  and  responsibility 
will  be  mailed  for  your  decision  whether  or  not  to  pay 
$2.50,  never  no  more,  no  extended  torture.  Certainly 
you  may  send  $2.50  now  if  you  wish  to  save  time,  by 
money  order,  postal  note  or  elieck.  Book  mailed  same 
day  payment  is  received.  It’s  all  in  the  clothbound 
book,  512  pages.  Tliousands  of  buyers  whose  letters 
we  show  you  declare  emphatically  its  superlative  good¬ 
ness.  Book  has  hit  the  jackpot.  Tliird  large  printing 
now  selling;  fourth  on  order.  Write  today  to 
HOWARD  ST.  HOUSE,  MELROSE  76-1,  MASS. 


% 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON.  BOX  R.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Egg  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

50  doz.  small  or  large  lots,  cheap.  Flats,  $2.63  for 
300.  Fillers,  $1.50  per  100.  2  and  4  doz.  B.  P.  egg 
boxes;  9e  stamps  for  free  sample.  New  Jersey  Corru¬ 
gated  Box  Co.,  48  Leonard  St.,  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Mammoth  MINORCAS,  America's  greatest 
producers  larger  premium  white  eggs,  delicious  meat. 
Free  literature.  Chas.  G.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana. 


uucRiiiigs—x  auloiis  jxKig  isiaiia  ..Mammoin  I'eKiii  van* 
ety.  BARNETT  S.  GOLDING,  Riverhead,  L,  I. 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  A  ROSENBLUM 
3298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

Everbearing  Strawberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

PONY  SADDI  FS  western  style. 

'  OJXUULtCiO  Leather  Covered  Stirrups. 
$25.00.  Express  prepaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied 
with  this  little  beauty. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE,  NEW  YORK 

ATTENTION,  FARMERS!  Extra  money  for  you.  Send 
ns  all.  Blacksnake  Slough  will  pay  you  25c.  each. 
ANDREW  BUONAFEDE,  ALLIANCE,  OHIO 

JkAnnlFS^-  reconditioned,  guaranteed 

perfect.  $17.50,  Express  prepaid. 

NAT  SCHAFLER.  WEST  COPAKE.  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


BUNNIES  wanted  to  buy  for  delivery  two  weeks  befor* 
Easter.  State  price  and  quantity  in  first  letter. 

HENRY  TREFFLICH,  215  FULTON  STREET. 
_ NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 

YOUNG  FLEMISH  GIANTS  fS 

Money  back.  R.  WRENNEB,  MONSEY,  New  Yori 

PEDIGREED  Zealand  Rabbits,  'Whit* 

i  r,  Hamsters.  Polder  lOe, 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL.  N.  J, 

WANTED— Rabbits  at  ceiling  prices.  Guinea  pigs  foi 
n  u  “P-  Rabbits. 

C.^  M.  HESELTON,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Red.  Frwch  Angora  Rabbits,  jr.  breeding  stock  Does  oi 
Bucks.  $5.00  each.  BERMUDA  FARM,  Otisville,  N.Y. 

GOATS 

POR  K/bY  P  r*'’’®  Toggenburg  Goats 

,  V  fresh  does,  yearlings  cominj 

fresh.  Doe  Kids.  One  hornless  buck  Kid.  Will  not  shir 
fresh  does.  T0GGEN8URG  GOAT  FARM 
L^ln  Ave.,  Sayville.  Long  Island.  E.  Wieks  Prop, 


Fresh  Nubian  Doe.  purebred.  Also  Kids.  One  cross¬ 
bred  Doe  Kid.  TRESEDER,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York 

NUBIANS,  registered,  complete  dispersal,  bred  Does, 

Yearlings  and  Buck.  BESSIE  MILLS,  LODI,  N.  Y. 

Toggenburg  fresh  DOES.  Come  for  yours.  Spring  Kids. 

JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  nags  247, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ET( 

tVEST'S  1945  Catalogue,  hundreds  farms  and  bus 
nesses,  six  States;  free  copy  West's  Farm  Agenc 
QE,  Pittsburgh  16.  Pa. 


FOR  Sale — A  cattle  ranch  and  poultry  farm,  IGuu 

acres;  150  Herefords.  3000  laying  hens;  all  modern 
equipped.  Kingdom  Farms,  South  Lansing.  N.'  Y. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  at  Stroudsburg;  stocked  and 

equipped  farm,  128  acres,  U  mile  creek;  10-room 
house,  furnished;  modern  5-roora  bungalow,  16  head  cat¬ 
tle.  Haetor,  all  machinery,  dairy  barn,  lake  site;  cata- 
log.  $17,000.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor,  E.Stroudsburg.Pa. 

MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 

stock  and  equipment;  tree  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency.  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me. _ 

MODERN  poultry  plant,  45  acres,  conveniently  located 

to  markets  of  Boston.  Worcester  and  Providence; 
good  buildings,  accommodating  2500  layers.  4000-brood- 
ing  capacity;  fully  equipped.  Including  6000-egg  Pe- 
tersine  incubator  and  electric  egg -grader.  Price 
$12,500.  E.  L.  Cook,  South  Milford.  Mass. 

WANTED — Dairy  farm  approximately  200  acres,  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  all  grain,  wiithln  150  miles  New 
York  City.  BOX  1206.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BROKERS,  co-operate!  We  have  buyers  for  properties 
your  section;  what  have  you?  Husted  Farm  Agency, 
2488  Concourse,  New  York  58,  N.  Y. 

FAR5I  for  sale,  208  acres,  Oneida  County;  town  of 
Boonville;  State  Road  Route  12;  3000  pine  trees 
planted ;  large  house,  furnace,  electricity,  water,  pri¬ 
vate  road;  available  for  Summer  home  or  farm.  Vic- 
toria  Grabowski,  R.  D.  3,  Boonville,  N,  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPING  rooms,  country;  what  rent  would 

you  pay  for  Summer?  BOX  1477,  Rural  New-Yoi^er. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

'YILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded,  W.  S. 
Oibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.  _ 

HONEY — Jersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clo- 

many  other  blossoms;  5  lbs.,  third  zone, 
$1.35.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

BUCKIVHBAT  or  wild  flower  honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10 
lbs.,  $2.75,  postpaid  third  zone;  60-lb.  can.  $9,  f.o.b. 
Cobleskm;  pure  buckwheat  flour  (the  oldfashioned 
kind),  $1.10,  prepaid  3d  zone.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. _ 

SAGE  for  seasoning;  fresh  ground.  $1.50  per  pound, 
delivered;  unground,  $1.25  delivered;  no  C.  O.  D.'s. 
J.  D.  Fuller,  Mountville,  Ga.  _ 

OLD  fashioned  butternut  meats,  seived  and  hand 

picked;  lb.,  $1.45;  2  lbs.,  $2.85;  5  lbs.,  $7.00, 
delivered,  R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. _ 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey,  contains  no  buck- 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.60; 
10  lbs.,  $3,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

honey,  dark,  buckwheat;  also  Pall  flower  mixed, 

60-lb.  can,  crystalized,  $8.40;  liquid.  $8.65;  cartmi 
SIX  5-lb,  tins,  $5.40,  not  prepaid;  price  list  on  re¬ 
quest;  12-lb.  can  delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.80. 
Bay  C.  Wilcox,  Odessa,  N.  Y, _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  buckwheat.  $1.40. 

postpaid  3d  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

best  grade,  ib.,  $1.60;  2  lbs., 
burg'^p’a^  ^  Ia  Harman,  Dills- 

tree  ripened,  $3.50  per  bushel,  f.  o. 
b.  Herman  Foster,  Port  Orange,  Fla. _ 

maple  sugar,  in  5-lb.  cakes,  68c. 
lb. ;  immediate  shipment,  postpaid.  Victor  Brunelle 
Jr.,  Orleans,  Vermont. 

Jip’LE  OTup,  dark,  strong  flavor;  excellent  for  oook- 
ing  or  blending  witJi  white  sugar;  makes  a  palatable 
syrup  at  small  cost;  by  express,  charges  collect:  One 
gallon.  $i95;  two  or  more.  $2.90  each.  L.  L.  Story, 
East  Fairfield,  Vermont. _ 

PUKE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  account  short 

crop,  $1.10,  prepaid  3d  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Nat- 
iiral  Bridge.  N.  Y. _ 

Jerusalem,  35c!  per  ibT!  postpaid, 

IViIliam  B.  Olney,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

DELICIOUS  semi-ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  S4~5i 
Park!'  K^ber,Vi^'u? 

INDIAN  Biver  fruit;  exceptionaUy" good ;  per  bushel' 
epress  prepaid;  JIarsh  (seedless)  grapefruit.  $4.40 ' 
half  JIarsh  gripefruit,  half  Valencia  oranges,  $4  60* 
4  aleiicia  oranges.  $4.70.  Schuyler  Jackson.  Wabasso.  Fll' 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


yofi  wish  Summer  boarders  and  can  meet  reoulre- 

beds,  wholesome  food,  indoor 
bathroom  facilities;  references  WritA  fnr 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway  V 

WANTED— Board  on  farm  for  small  family  10  weeks- 

Avenue  L?^Br^khrN.‘°Y^-  ^ 

panion  near  her  age;  also  occasional  w^k  end  Wd 
for  business  mother.  BOX  1420.  Rnrat  New-Tor^?.  ^ 

“*•  moderate  rate! 

BOX  1419,  Bnral  New-Yorker, 

^^^^^^~5abF~gIrir~boarT~$5~we5k7‘oider'"girt~to 

— »ork  board.  Box  481.  Boothbay  Harbor.  Maine. 

WANTED—Retired  gentleman  boarder;  clean  pleasant 
country  home;  main  highway.  BOX  1460,  R.N.-Y? 

w^ted  on  farm  for  Christian  mother 

Rural  New-YwSr.  “^0. 

Clmistian  couple  desires  room  and  board 

60  miles  of  N.  Y.  C. 

14j1,  Rural  Xew^Tiorker. 

SOTMER  board  for  family  wanted.  Morris  Gutt  373 

Hayward  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.  ‘  ^ 

desires  Summer  board;  clean  farm 
Martinis.  730  Manida  St.,  Bronx. 

SPRINGER  Private  HospitaL  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses. ;  eases  kept  confidential. 

m"  BOX 

JiXPKttlENCED  nurse  can  give  nursing  care  in  pleas- 
El^er.  Lyons?  refefences!  ^  Sa 

MIDDLE  aged  business  woman  wants  room  hoIrJ~o 

1  seashore  preferred;’  about  50 

Siral  New-Tc"rker.  "  ''  ^  ^362. 


MISCELLANEOUSi 


4\  ANTED— Steam  engine,  Stevens  portable  or  traction- 
.  age,  condition  unimportant.  E.  L.  Edson.Delevan  N  T* 

WANTED--Rototiner;  state  model,  condition 
tuch?n!?N®  J.  information,  P.  O.  Box  124.  M? 

FEATHER  picking  machine  wanted,  give  ‘description 

make,  condition,  best  price.  H.  Noack,  Roscoe,  N.  Y.* 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted  with  mower  and  cultivator 

“i®®  refrigerator;  nate  size  and 
price.  E.  Riester,  Cairo.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Pickup  truck,  also  farm  tractor,  with  or 

without  plows.  BOX  1426,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

King  tractor  mower,  complete,  ^ 
James  P.  Gorone,  Forestdale,  Mass. 

bushels  per  hour; 

price  $8(lv.  purchaser  must  come  and  get  iL  Ora  J 
Masker.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

packages;  2  lbs.,  $4  "5- 

3  lbs.,  $5.«5,  queens  included;  booked  full  till  jun« 
5;  none  C.  O.  D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stocktom  N 

WANMID— Out  board  motor  and  war  gun  Barelav 
Ward,  Dade  City,  Fla. _  Barclay 

WANTED— Disc  harrow ;  give  descripUon  and  price 

Irving  S.  Halsey.  Southampton.  L,  L,  N.  Y.  " 

h'®  i’i'®®  *>®«  equipment.  Write 

Paul  Slate.  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  '*rue 

starter  batteries  or  broiler 
batUjries,  any  quantity ;  must  be  reasonable.  Call 
^J’nblic  Dr-  Otto  Gltlin,  178-01  90th  ^e!. 

H,AMAXER.4inj,  feed  mixer,  with  elevator,  motor: 

stationary  hay  baler,  fhresliing  machine,  com  busker 
mid  shredder,  ensilage  cutter,  separator,  walking  plows 
horse  mower,  com  cultivator,  double  harness.  Nielsen’ 
Marwick.  N.  Y,  Tel.  160. _ 

4VANTED— Mower  for  Allis  Chalmers  model  B-  state 

price  and  condition.  Gale  Sanford,  Kennerdell.  Pa. 
FOB  Sale — Syracuse  straight  line  steam  engine,  11x14 
100  h.  p.,  excellent  condition;  Immediate  sale.  David 
V.  Rhodes.  Chester,  N.  Y. _ 

PORTABLE  sawmill  wanted,  immediately.  W  B. 

Slack,  Hague,  N.  Y. _ 

4VANTED — Rooks,  papers,  maps,  etc.,  about  Thomas 

Paine  and  New  York  State  early  history;  objects 
suitable  for  use  in  small  museum  also  wanted;  associ¬ 
ation  membership  $2.  Tliomas  Paine  National  Hls- 
torlcal  Assoc.,  277  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

RAMS,  3;  and  1  At -inch  discharge,  scraper  Baker  4  ft.. 

John  Deere  4  gang  plow  12  inch  convertible  to  3 
gang;  bean  8-row  pray  boom,  24  nozzle,  potato  digger. 
Eureka,  elevator.  Colville,  Mendham,  N.  j. _ 

FOR  Sale — Buttenvorth  International  thresher,  good 

condition.  $200.  Mahrapo  Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  j. 

FOR  Sale — Adrianco  5  foot  mower,  recently  rebuilt; 

tractor  hitch,  A1  condition;  can  be  ridden:  can  be 
pulled  by  any  tractor.  Smlthtown  1558,  Fred  Conzen, 
Hauppauge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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NOW! 

research  has  taken  the  doubt 
out  of  the  feeding  program. 


A  clear  and  simple  feeding  schedule  has  been 
carefully  worked-out  as  a  part  of  the  Park  & 
Pollard  “Normal  Growth  System.”  Easy  to  use 
directions  enable  you  to  follow  a  precise  program 
each  week. 

Now  is  the  time  ta  get  this  improved  program 
into  operation.  You  too,  can  reduce  mortality 
and  house  more  birds  with  the  bloom  of  health 
— the  stamina  for  high  production. 

GROWING  FEED,  by  Park  &  Pollard,  is 
built  by  nutrition  specialists  to  take  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  feeding.  It  is  a  natural  companion  for 
this  improved  growing  program. 

Drop  a  postcard  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
“Raising  Pullets  for  Egg  Production.” 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co. 


Pouffi 


Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


MILK- MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARD  FARMS. 


—outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 
Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar* 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12/  Walpole,  N.  H. 


WEEKS 

OLD 


8  6  WEEKS 
OLD 

WEEKS  OLD 
RANGE  SIZE 

FREE 

I  CATALOG 
I  TELLS  ALL 


BA B  Yand  started  nearly 


30  to  60  DAYS 


Surging  vUolity,  teeming  with  health  and  high  prodoction  breeding.  Floor  brooded  by 
experts;  soundly  developed  for  early  maturity  and  long  laying  life.  Rocks,  Reds,  New 
Hamps  &  Crosses  feather  like  leghorns,  produce  meat  and  eggs  in  record  time.  Quicker, 
bigger  profits — save  weeks  and  months  of  time.  Pullorum-Free  breeders.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed  to  your  express  address.  Free  Catalog  tells  all. 

CONNECTICUT  VAUEY  fARMS.Tle  PBuriiside  Ave.^E.  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


DOUGLASTON IST  R.LREDSsCROSSES 


FREE  CATALOG 

as! 


R.  I.  REDS 

'Our  hen  was  highest,  all 
breeds,  all  1943-44  Con¬ 
tests 342  Eggs,  376.05 
Pts.  Our  rigid  breeding 
means  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  you — larger  body 
and  egg  size.  Tube  tested  MANOR  FARM 
for  Pullorum.  Straight-  r/tniWI 

run  or  Sexed  Chicks,  Rd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazingly  healthy  chicks 
that  are  proven  producers 
of  meat  and  eggs.  A  cross 
of  our  famous  R.  I.  Reds 
and  the  best  of  Barred 
Rock  males.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum  —  Straight- 
run  or  Seied. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Can  you  do  anything  with  that  chap 
E.  W.  Townsend  of  Salisbury,  Md.?  In 
April,  1944,  I  bought  $40.90  worth  of 
plants  which  I  received  in  June.  They 
were  moldy,  yellow  and  burned.  I 
planted  them,  but  not  one  took  root.  I 
wrote  him  many  times,  but  no  reply. 

New  York.  f.  s. 

Last  Spring  I  sent  for  trees  to  Town¬ 
send’s,  Salisbury,  Md.,  with  remittance 
of  $4.40.  They  did  not  send  the  trees, 
but  promised  to  send  them  this  Spring. 
They  did  not  keep  the  promise  and  have 
not  returned  my  money.  Will  you 
please  collect  it?  l.  b. 

New  York. 

The  above  complaints  are  similar  to 
many  others  received  from  readers  who 
have  reported  unsatisfactory  dealings 
with  E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  Salisbury, 
Md.  Since  the  death  of  the  founder,  the 
E.  W.  Townsend  Sons  Nurseries  have 
been  conducted  by  E.  W.  Townsend  Jr. 
and  his  brother,  Sherman,  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation. 
A  year  or  more  ago,  however,  the 
brothers  dissolved  partnership  and  the 
affairs  of  the  company  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  We  have  presented 
numerous  complaints  to  each  of  the 
brothers  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
assume  personal  responsibility  for  the 
loss  reported  by  the  customers,  or  at 
least  take  the  necessary  steps  to  expe¬ 
dite  an  adjustment.  We  understand 
that  some  claims  have  been  adjusted, 
but  many  still  remain  unsettled.  We 
are  advised  that  funds  to  adjust  these 
complaints  are  in  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  distribution  will  be  made 
on  a  court  order  “without  the  assistance 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.”  In  the 
meantime  each  of  the  brothers  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  separate  nursery  business  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  the  original  con¬ 
cern,  and  apparently  do  not  feel  obli¬ 
gated  to  assume  personal  responsibility 
for  the  complaints  referred  to. 

We  received  baby  chicks  and  some 
were  dead  when  received.  We  have 
reported  the  condition,  but  have  not 
had  an  adjustment.  Will  you  help  us? 

New  York.  m.  f.  r. 

Sometimes  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  shipper  cause  injury  or 
loss  to  chickens  while  they  are  en 
route.  Poultrymen  will  not  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  anything  that  happens 
to  the  chicks  after  they  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  customer  because  they 
cannot  control  conditions  after  the 
chicks  are  out  of  their  hands.  How¬ 
ever,  if  chicks  are  received  dead  or  in 
bad  order,  the  attention  of  the  express 
agent  should  be  called  to  their  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  customer  should  have  him 
sign  a  bad  order  receipt.  In  such  cases 
most  of  the  poultry  houses  will  make 
good  and  replace  the  chicks.  They  do 
not  make  cash  refunds,  so  examine  fowl 
and  chicken  shipments  when  they  are 
delivered  to  you  and  have  a  bad  order 
receipt  signed  by  the  express  agent. 

I  sent  check  for  200  turkeys  to  H.  D. 
Reynolds,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.  I  did 
not  receive  the  turkeys  and  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  response  to  my  letters.  Can 
a  man  take  money  through  the  mail 
and  give  nothing  in  return?  Isn’t  there 
some  law  to  take  care  of  such  people? 
If  it  is  not  against  the  law,  one  might 
like  to  start  such  a  racket  for  himself. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  J.  w. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  Reynolds.  Every  year  a 
few  crop  up,  and  we  are  making  an¬ 
other  reference  to  his  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  so  that  our  people  will  save  their 
money.  However,  the  West  Virginia 
neighborhood  has  probably  become  too 
hot  for  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  he  has  moved 
and  left  no  address.  'Therefore,  we  urge 
our  readers  to  remember  the  name. 
■There  are  responsible  houses  to  deal 
with  about  whom  there  is  no  question. 
Some  of  these  persons  manage  to  keep 
within  the  law  or  one  step  ahead  of  ♦it, 
but  we  think  they  ultimately  reap  their 
just  reward. 

How  can  I  get  a  birth  certificate, 
which  I  need  for  war  work?  a.  m. 

Records  were  not  carefully  kept 
years  ago.  The  registers  in  church  and 
County  Recorder  offices  may  have  the 
birth  records.  If  the  certificate  cannot 
be  located  in  either  place,  the  Regis¬ 
trar  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  may  be  able  to  furnish 
the  information.  Tkis  record  is  confi¬ 
dential  and  will  be  furnished  only  to 
the  interested  individual  or  an  author¬ 
ized  representative.  Dates  of  birth  are 
not  recorded,  bdt  ages  are,  and  if  the 
place  of  residence  is  given  as  fully  as 
possible,  with  names  of  parents,  it  may 
be  possible  to  get  the  record.  An  affi¬ 
davit  by  an  older  person  testifying  to 
the  fact  of  birth  is  acceptable  in  lieu 
of  "other  record. 

In  1943  a  party  rented  my  house  at 
$28  a  month.  He  did  not  pay,  and  the 
sum  due  is  $285,  and  I  need  it. 

Connecticut.  b.  t.  h. 

There  was  little  hope  of  collecting 
this  bill,  as  the  party  had  not  left  any 
further  address.  His  record  was  not 
good,  but  we  refer  to  this  solely  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  of  following  up  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  kind  promptly  and  persist¬ 
ently.  Credit  should  be  extended  for 
only  a  reasonable  time. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


that  lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big,  uniform 
eggs,  both  points  that  add  to  your  profits. 
As  one  proof  we  offer  our 
1944  OFFICIAL  CONTEST  RECORDS 
At  Western  New  York:  High  White  Leg- 
contests,  342  eggs, 
371.85  points.  Fourth  High  Pen  all  breeds, 
3,546  eggs,  3808.35  points.  Georgia:  First 
and  Second  High  Pens  all  breeds.  Storrs: 
First  and  Second  High  Leghorn  pens,  3,487 
eggs,  3580.50  points,  and  3474  eggs,  3539.25 
points. 

p45  OFFICIAL  CONTEST  RECORDS 
At  the  end  of  February  our  Western  New 
York  Contest  pen  leads  all  Leghorn  pens 
in  the  U.  S.  with  1739  eggs,  1827.95  points. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1945  CATALOG. 

It  proves  that  every  Leghorn  chick  we 
sell  IS  directly  related  to  the  contest  birds 
mentioned  above.  Write  for  it  now.  See 
why  Babcock  customers  profit  with  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns. 

Order  June  Chicks  Now  at 
Reduced  Summer  Prices. 


BABCOCK 


Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Make  More 


WITH 


PINE  TOP 


Bred  Chicks 


PUT  PINE  TOP’S 
“BASIC  5”  PROGRAM 
TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 

Better  livability,  high  egg  production,  high 
hotchobility,  rapid  growth  and  feathering, 
prime  meat  quality — all  the  profit  factors 
you  need  for  lowered  production  costs, 
higher  poultry  income  ore  the  result  of 
Pine  Top’s  great  R,  O.  P.  and  Progeny  Test 
breeding  program.  Find 
out  how  you  con  secure 
9enuine  R.  O.  P.  breed¬ 
ing  in  five  popular  U. 

S.  Approved  breeds  otj 
new  low  prices. 

WRITE  TODAY 
— for  valuable  book  of 
breeding  focfs.  Sent  , 
free  without  obligation. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  B-5/  !  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
"New  England’s  Great  R.  O.  P.  farm" 


LEMENTS 
HICKS  & 


ITS  A-uVs  / 

"naini-BHed  f  ' 
SeoAdOie^f/ 


fOR 
“^YOUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


FEATURES 

LIVABILITY 

GROWTH 

PRODUCTION 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 

Mayo’s  stock  Is 
proved  Pullorum 

JAMES  0.  N. 


REDS 

CROSSES  & 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WRITE  FOB  FREE  CATA 
IiOG  telling  all  about  Mayo’ 
production  -  bred  stock.  Famot 
throughout  the  United  States  fc 
livability,  fast  growth  and  eve 
feathering.  Thousands  of  satlsfle 
day-old  chick  customers  prove  thal 
built  for  profits.  Mass.  (U.  S.)  Au 
Clean. 

MAYO,  Box  R,  BOXBORO,  MASS 


HEALTHY 


Bred  under  a  long-time 
program,  from  N.  Y.- 
U.  8.  Pullorum  Passed  breeders.  Customers  report 
large  eggs  almost  from  the  start— witli  flock  averages 
of  over  200  eggs  each.  Excellent  livability,  growth  and 
feathering.  New  Ilampshires.  Barred  Rocks,  Leglionis, 
Red-Rook  Crossbreds.  Hatches  year  round.  Selling 
fast — Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  BOX  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


iMni 

II ’O  NEW  ^ 

UrlUl 

JL  Ohampshires^ 

Product  of  21  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can't  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  Improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  R,  EXETER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 
KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


jg  ^  ^  'I'Ancona  Chicks. 


Ancona  Farm, 


Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  ia  advaace  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ _ HELP  WANTED _ 

HJiliP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 

or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31.  Augusta.  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  witl/  Increases; 
full  maintenance.  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore 
Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y, 

MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  pliis  room  and  board.  Write  full  par- 
ticulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital.  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

WORKING  farm  manager;  100  acres,  L.  1.;  machine 
operated;  no  livestock;  modern  house;  wife  to  run 
stand  in  Summer;  good  wages;  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 
9463,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women,  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per '  year,  plus  war  emergency 
increase;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  In- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 

NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted,  couple  for  small  farm 
near  Peekskill;  good  pay,  advancement.  BOX  1154, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSES  fond  of  elderly  patients,  expert  training  and 
$60  monthly  to  start  for  those  without  experience; 
give  full  details.  Edgewater  Rest,  Bayslde,  N.  Y. 

EAGLE  Hotel,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y.,  wants  help,  .plumber, 
carpenter,  paperhanger,  electrician,  painters,  kitchen 
help,  dishwasher,  waiters,  chambermaids,  waitresses, 
general  workers.  Write. _ 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  herd  of  150  cows  in  Central 
New  Jersey;  we  offer  house  and  $220  for  a  sober, 
experienced  reliable  man.  Box  1240,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPIjB  wanted  in  April  for  8-8cro  lakeside  home, 
Skaneatelcs,  N.  Y. ;  modern  separate  cottage ;  man 
upkeep  of  grounds,  garden,  greenhouse,  cars;  woman 
for  cleaning,  laundry,  no  cooking;  permanent  year- 
round  position  to  responsible  couple.  Box  1292,  R.N.-Y. 

WOMAN  to  learn  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 
man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

W' ANTED — ^Handyman  for  garden  and  poultry;  also 

cook  and  waitress  for  Summer  resort;  50  people. 
R.  P.  Estate,  Matamoras,  Pa.,  Box  14. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work;  $125 
per  month  and  privileges;  bonus  of  $120  at  the  end 
of  year.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  ilass. 

HELP  wanted;  barn  men  and  yard  men  on  large  dairy 
farm;  $90  per  month,  plus  room,  and  board;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  full  particulars  to  BOX 
1282,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  brooder  men  for  my  broiler  farms; 

good  salary  and  bonus  proposition;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  David  Small,  425  D  Park 
Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 

MEN’S  school  of  nursing  prepares  H.  S.  and  college 
graduates  for  registered  nurse  examinations;  three- 
year  course ;  maintenance  and  allowance  while  training ; 
essential  field.  Write  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  _ 

WANTED — Married  man  for  milking,  feeding  and  car¬ 
ing  40  cows  daily  with  De  Laval  milking  ma¬ 
chines;  salary  $40  per  week,  with  up-to-date  flat  in 
residential  section  of  town ;  heat,  gas,  electric  supplied. 
BOX  1349,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  to  act  as  kennel  assistant;  attractive  salary, 
room  &  board  included.  Glralda  Farms,  Madison, N.J. 
POULTRYMAN ;  experienced  working  manager,  mod¬ 
em  farm,  near  Poughkeepsie;  good  wages  and  living 
conditions.  BOX  1312,  Rural  Netv-Yorker. 

EASTERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  equipped  machinery, 
wants  two  able  bodied  women,  20-35;  farm  back¬ 
ground  or  experience;  work  with  registered  Jerseys; 
part  time,  tractors,  horses;  permanent;  excellent  food, 
Iteatcd  individual  rooms;  answer  fully.  Telephone. 
BOX  1520,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  jobs  essential  to  food  production  effort;  woman 
cook,  also  housekeeper;  on  Hudson  River  Valley  dairy 
farm;  table  plentiful;  modem  accommodations;  central 
heating;  individual  rooms,  eat  with  family;  servant 
type  not  wanted;  no  liquor;  Protestants.  BOX  1321, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

IV ANTED— Experienced  married  man  for  small  herd 
registered  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs; 
excellent  references  required;  cottage,  fuel,  light,  good 
schools;  Nortlieni  Bergen  Co.,  N.J.  Box  1322,  R.  N.-Y. 

MARRIED  man  on  farm  producing  grade  A  milk, 
milking  machines  used;  house,  light,  fuel,  milk  and 
$35  per  week.  Kelseyacres,  Madison,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Baker  for  small  institution  in  country; 

Mlddleby  oven  used.  BOX  1331,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED — Couple  for  home  in  Adlrondacks  summers 
and  Florida  in  Winter;  woman  as  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper  ;  man  to  care  for  gardens  and  grounds ;  good  ac¬ 
commodations ;  write  fully,  stating  age,  experience,  ref- 
ercnces  and  salary  expected.  Box  1353,  Rural  N.-Y. 

$2,000  per  year,  farmers,  experienced,  for  New  Jersey. 
Room  1400,  505  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  Dr. 
H.  Grossman.  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

LOGGERS,  sawyer,  tractor  driver,  trailer  driver;  expe¬ 
rienced;  good  wages  plus  overtime;  bus  and  train  fa- 
cilltles  to  New  York,  35  miles.  Box  1395,  Rural  N.-Y. 

COUPLE,  cook,  housekeeper,  gardener,  handyman; 
small  farm  70  miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  1410,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Farmhand  for  tractor  work;  will  teach  be¬ 
ginner;  no  booze  or  cigarettes.  Frank  Savage.  Clln- 
ton,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. _ _ 

CAPABLE  woman  for  general  housework  and  cooking 
for  a  family  of  3  adults;  country  house,  near  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. ;  all  conveniences;  comfortable  room.  BOX 
1411,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLE  aged  woman,  competent  stenographer  and 
bookkeeper;  all-around  woman  capable  of  making 
out  tax  reports  and  having  full  charge  of  office;  state 
salary  and  references.  BOX  1412,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ASSISTANT  poultryman,  also  for  light  farming; 

pleasant  cottage,  electricity,  wood;  privileges;  good 
opportunity;  near  Atlantic  City;  state  family,  age,  ex- 
perlence,  wages.  BOX  1413,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
BARBER — State  school  for  boys,  near  Rochester;  as  In¬ 
structor,  with  wife  in  charge  of  residence  for  29  to 
25  boys;  combined  salaries  $200  per  month  and  living; 
annual  increases,  paid  vacation,  sick  leave,  pension. 
C.  W.  Arcson,  Industry,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Woman  as  cook  in  younger  boys'  cottage; 

Protestant  farm  home  for  normal  children.  Write, 
giving  experience  and  references,  Andrus  Memorial 
Home,  1156  North  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
WANTED — Experiejiced  turkey  man,  college  trained, 
to  organize,  run  turkey  farm  or  share  basis;  excel¬ 
lent  proposition  right  party;  give  complete  detailed 
experience.  BOX  1415,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  for  private  country  estate;  man  experienced 
in  gardening  and  farm  work;  woman  to  do  laundry 
work;  excellent  furnished  cottage  provided;  good  wages. 
For  appointment  phone  Wallklll,  N.  Y.,  3-1801;  re¬ 
verse  charges.  Write  Joseph  l/)uis,  3  East  84th  St., 
New  York  City. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  general  farmer  on  modern 

dairy  farm;  mainly  outside  work;  excellent  modem 
living  quarters;  good  wages.  W’rite  full  particulars, 
manager,  Middlebrook  Farm,  B.  D.  1,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  operate  fruit  and  general 
farm;  shares  or  wages;  must  understand  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  and  machinery.  Box  57,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

COUPLE,  white,  no  children;  gardener,  handyman, 
driver’s  license;  light  housework;  accompany  two 
Christian  Americans  to  Florida  winters;  summers  West- 

WAJ^T]^ — Couple  on  shares;  186  acres  mixed  farming 

Chester;  desirable,  homelike  position;  only  letters  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  answered.  Box  72,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

home;  write  details;  stock  you  own;  equipment;  gen¬ 
erous  arrangement  if  satisfactory;  owner  will  help  in 

MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm,  $159  month.  Theodore 
Vreeland,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

every  possible  way.  BOX  1117,  Rural  New-Yorker.* 

WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  on  farm  in 

I51EFINED  woman  as  housekeeper  and  cook  in  small 
family,  suburban  to  New  York  City;  own  room  and 
bath,  $30  per  week.  BOX  1421,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Tyrlngham,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. ;  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  of  52  head;  modem  machinery,  equipment, 
electric  milking;  excellent  living  conditions;  salary 
$85  and  board.  Mrs.  Sidney  Howard,  Tyrlngham, 
Mass.  Tel.  Lee,  Mass.  2-M-2. 

CARETAKER,  some  driving,  country  place,  hlount 
Washington,  Mass.;  no  livestock;  separate  cottage; 
flowers,  vegetables,  repairs;  wife  part  time;  state  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Arthur  Lundeen,  27  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED — Two  women,  one  cook  and  one  chamber¬ 
maid-waitress  and  laundress  for  modern  home  in 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  during  Summer  Narragansett, 
B.  I. ;  family  two  adults  and  two  children ;  excellent 
salary;  state  references,  experience,  religion.  BOX 
1467,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOKS,  public,  private,  waitresses,  maids,  couples, 
nurses,  housekeepers,  farmers.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

WOMAN,  general  houseworker,  adults,  no  cooking; 

pleasant  permanent  home;  $59  monthly.  Gluck,  331 
Terrace  Drive,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

WANTED,  at  Once — Woman,  general  housework  or  man 

and  wife;  man  general  work;  S'  adults;  modern  home, 
Adirondack  Mountains;  40  miles  north  of  Utica;  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  Standard  Supply  Co.,  Otter 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  capable  of  Caring  for  Guern¬ 

sey  cattle  on  modem  farm  in  Nashua.  N.  H.  Inquire 
Alof  I).  Bard,  118  Bedell  St.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANT£/D — A  cook-housekeeper  for  2  in  family,  2 

miles  from  Cazenovia  and  18  from  Syracuse;  write  or 
telephone  collect.  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Andrews,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  intelligent,  reliable,  do  plain  cooking, 

housework,  for  congenial  couple  with  2  children;  own 
room,  bath,  radio;  centrally  located  near  bus  line: 
$125  monthly.  BOX  1429,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  country  seashore  inn  offers  positions  to 

pastry  and  salad  woman,  chambermaids,  waitresses, 
houseman,  gardener’s  helper,  dishwasher,  kitchenman; 
good  pay,  room  and  board.  Ye  Castle  Inn,  Saybrook, 

COUPLE  wanted;  reliable;  Dutchess  County  home; 

cooking  and  housework;  references;  good  home  for 
right  couple.  BOX  1439,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man;  must  be  experi¬ 

enced  milking  machine  operator  and  tractor  driver; 
$159  a  month,  5-room  house,  electric  and  milk.  Wal¬ 
ter  Behmian,  Newton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  2. 

Conn. 

COUPLE,  middle  aged,  to  care  for  country  home  of 
elderly  man;  37  miles  from  N.  Y.  John  J.  Wel- 
stead,  131  East  27th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED — Farm  store  manager,  experienced  or  inex¬ 
perienced;  opportunity  to  join  an  organization  with  a 
real  future;  salary  and  bonus;  state  full  particulars  in 
first  reply;  past  experience;  farm  equipment  knowl¬ 
edge,  present  earnings  and  other  information  regarding 
your  qualifications.  BOX  1425,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  couple;  cook,  houseworker;  grounds,  gar¬ 
den,  2  saddle  horses;  attractive  2-room  separate 
house  for  their  private  quarters;  pleasant  surroundings, 
friendly  atmosphere;  state  salary;  furnish  references. 
Rockwell  Kent.  Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

HETaP  wanted,  male  and  female;  openings  for  nurses, 
attendants,  cooks,  etc.;  salary  $1,206  a  year  and  up; 

If  you  are  in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  Val- 

W’AN’TED — Man  willing  to  work  on  poultry  farm ;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  BOX  1424,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Working  superintendent  on  200-acre  farm 

ley  State  Hospital.  Wlngdale,  N.  Y. 

near  Clinton,  N.  J. ;  must  know  registered  Guern¬ 
seys  and  all  farm  operations.  BOX  1422,  Rural  N.-Y. 

W’ORKINO  farm  manager,  married,  to  produce  and 

sell  vegetables  and  milk;  100  acres;  permanent.  BOX 

EXPERIENCED  hand  milker,  12  cows;  chores  and 

1366,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

dairy  work  in  bam;  room,  board;  steady  work. 
Bergen  County  Home,  Oradell,  N.  J.  Phone  Oradell 
8-0088. 

PASlKY  cook.  Stony  Wold  Sanatorium,  lake  Kusha* 
qua,  N.  Y. ;  state  your  telephone  number  if  nossihlo 

EXPERIENCED  governess  wanted  to  take  complete 
charge  2  children  age  4  and  3;  living  with  business 
couple  on  country  estate  near  New  York;  salary  $125 
month;  transportation  paid  to  New  York.  BOX  1462 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 

FARMER  wanted,  man  to  take  charge  of  raising  vege¬ 

tables  and  livestock  for  private  institution;  a  real 
opportunity  for  experienced  man.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
31,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  200-acre  general  farm,  experienced, 

self-reliant  farmer;  postwar  permanent  position;  pos¬ 
sibly  grown  son;  159  apple  trees;  vineyard;  750  chick¬ 
ens,  sheep;  modern  equipment;  fine  living  conditions; 
privileges;  salary,  share,  open  immediately.  Write. 
Apply  week  ends,  Marty,  Ellzaville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  at  once,  married  man  on  dairy  farm  in 

eastern  Dutchess:  good  wages,  7-room  house,  with 
Improvements.  BOX  1461,  Rural  New-Yorker 

FRUIT  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced,  over  69  acres, 

near  Newburgh;  good  house  on  premises;  good  salary 
and  share  profits.  BOX  1464,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  modem  dairy  farm  three 

miles  from  town;  good  road;  regular  hours;  modem 
house;  $139  a  month  and  privileges.  Bose  Lawn 
Farm,  Lee  Ryder,  Mgr.,  K.  D.  2.  Dover,  N.  H. 

WANTED — 'Working  farm  manager  to  take  full  charge 

of  small  registered  Hereford  herd;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  reference  and  wages  desired.  Phone  Mars  162R3, 
Clement  Kress,  B.  D.  1.  Evans  City.  Pa 

WANTED — Young  girl  or  woman  to  assist  in  small 
boarding  house;  wonderful  opportunity  to  learn  the 
arts  of  keeping  a  real  home;  state  salary,  age,  etc., 
about  yourself.  R.  P.  Eusner,  Monticello.  N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  permanent  home,  every  comfort  to  sober 

man  for  help  around  house  and  yard  part  time. 
Mabel  McDole,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

COUPLES  or  unattached  women  wanted  as  cottage 
parents  for  progressive  children’s  institution,  W’est- 
chester  County,  N.  Y. ;  interviews  arranged  without 
cost  to  applicants:  satisfying  wartime  work  with  a 
peacetime  future.  W’rite  BOX  1433,  Rural  N.-Y. 

'^XNTED — 3  married  farmers  for  machine  operated 

brown  Swiss  dairy  farm;  $156  month;  4  rooms,  bath, 
new  house;  extra  pay  if  wife  works  part  time  in  house. 
Box  641,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

COUPLE  —  Man  gardener,  farmer;  woman  cleaning 

work  in  house;  separate  quarters,  consisting  4  rooms, 
bath;  state  salary,  experience.  Box  641,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

GARDENER,  fleldman.  bam  man  for  children’s  insti¬ 

tution,  W’estchester  County;  transportation  for  inter¬ 
view’s  reimbursed.  B.  Rabinow,  Hawthorne  Cedar 
Knolls  School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

^V.4NTBD — Housekeeper  for  two  adults  and  high  school 

boy,  plain  cooking.  BOX  1471,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  preferably  couple:  experienced  all  around 
farmer,  excellent  accommodations,  all  privileges; 
farm  estate,  convenient  to  New  York;  permanent  po¬ 
sition;  state  salary  and  details.  BOX  1433,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Couple,  handyman;  woman  to  be  hostess 

at  vacation  resort  farmhouse;  opportunity  for  non¬ 
drinking  people  who  want  own  home,  garden.  BOX 
1472,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  caretaker  wanted  for  place  near  Brew¬ 
ster,  N.  Y. ;  nice  furnished  quarters ;  pleasant  work 

WANTED — 2  plain  cooks  for  vacation  resort  farmhouse, 

30  people;  Connecticut  shore.  BOX  1473,  R.  N.-Y. 

and  surroundings.  David  Bose,  240  Central  Park 
South,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Circle  5-7896. 

MARRIED  man,  Christian,  to  work  on  poultry  farm; 
good  wages,  charming  cottage,  eggs  and  chicken 

MARRIED  man  wanted  on  farm ;  no  milking ;  house 
available  first  of  month;  good  wages.  Vogel’s  Farm, 

weekly;  references  required.  John  E.  McLaury,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn. 

Inc.,  Highway  29  and  Grove  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Practical  nurse,  also  woman  or  girl  for 

COUPLE,  no  children,  wife  to  help  in  house;  man  to 
do  gardening,  vegetables  and  lawns ;  good  home  and 

general  work.  A.  M.  Donovan,  549  W’arburton  Ave., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

good  food;  salary  $125  a  month.  Alfred  Heiman, 
Brookfield,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN — Aberdeen-Angus ;  permanent  position; 
open  immediately;  33  registered  animals;  experience 

anted — On  poultry  farm,  middle  aged,  experienced 

farmer,  married;  good  worker;  4-room  house  and 
bath;  wife  or  daughter  help  in  house  few  hours;  good 
pay  for  all.  Gus  Gellens.  Titusville,  N.  J. 

necessary  breeding,  handling,  showing;  will  supply 
house,  vegetables,  dairy  products;  liberal  salary;  state 
experience,  references,  salary  wanted,  family  status, 
when  available.  Write  Pryibil  Farms,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

4VANTB1) — Experienced  Single  dairy  farmer  on  mod¬ 

ern  dairy  farm  to  assist  owner  with  care  of  25  cows 
and  field  work;  $109.  room  and  board,  Charles  L. 
Wagner,  Plainfield,  R.  D.  2,  N.  J. 

EUJERLY  couple  to  live  on  premises ;  3-roora  bunga¬ 
low,  rent  free;  man  to  assist  in  machinery  yard 
during  day.  B.  Gelb  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Route  29.  Union, 

N.  J. 

WANTED — For  Summer,  girl  or  woman  to  help  in 

small  modern  home  located  on  property  of  Summer 
resort:  June  through  September  or  longer;  ample  free 
time  to  enjoy  pleasant  surroundings.  Write  BOX 

HOUSEWORKER,  no  laundry,  3  children,  2  adults, 
country.  39  miles  from  New  York  City;  all  modem 
conveniences;  own  room,  bath,  $119  per  month.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  New  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  City  2141. 

1435,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  manager  wanted  for  N.  J.  farm  starting 

FARMER  wanted  to  raise  dairy  field  on  share  basis; 

4-room  cottage,  tractor;  Westchester.  BOX  1438, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

with  small  Guernsey  herd;  desire  thorough,  compe¬ 
tent  and  experienced  man  take  full  charge;  $300  month¬ 
ly  and  one-half  profits;  give  full  details  previous  jobs 
and  results  obtained.  BOX  1479,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Woman  must  be  good  cook  and  house- 

worker;  small  house  in  country;  references.  BOX 
1439,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

RETIRED  journalist  desires  services  competent  cook, 

housekeeper  in  Connecticut  from  May  1 ;  must  be 
able  to  wait  on  table?  be  cheerful  and  obliging;  high¬ 
est  wages;  no  washing;  detached  room  and  private 
bath.  BOX  1440,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  private  estate,  experienced  flow¬ 
ers,  gardening  &  essential ;  also  drive :  give  details. 
Mr.  E.  Durand.  262  Henry  St..  Hasbrouek  H’ghts,  N.J. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  —  Young  American  woman  seeks 

WANTED — ’Two  friends  for  general  housework,  plain 

cooking  work  in  separate  (Christian  households  near 
each  other;  same  time  off,  accessible  to  bus  line;  lib¬ 
eral  wages:  references  required.  Write  Mrs.  John  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

position  in  American  home  of  kindly,  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman,  elderly  couple,  small  house,  country;  some¬ 
where  there  Is  good  permanent  home;  appreciate  hon¬ 
est,  kind  person ;  conveniences ;  nice  environment ;  no 
laundry;  state  full  particulars.  BOX  1431,  Rural  N.-Y. 

A1  married  herdsman,  take  full  charge  of  dairy  and 

barns;  purebred  herd,  ail  modern  equipment*  good 
help,  good  wages,  new  house,  with  steam  heat,  hot 
water,  electricity;  gas;  near  churches,  school;  60  miles 
from  New  York  City.  BOX  1443',  Rural  New-Yorker 

WOMAN  with  school  age  girl,  experienced  on  chicken 
farm.  BOX  1428,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYJIAN,  experienced  In  milk  rooms,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  or  will  accept  position  as  handyman  and  gar¬ 
dener  or  chickens;  married;  first  class  references. 

CARETAKER  resort,  able  to  do  general  work ;  cot¬ 

tage,  garden,  fuel,  electricity  and  $69  month.  W.  R, 
Slack,  Indian  Kettles  Club,  Hague,  N.  Y. 

BOX  1427,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRENCH-German  farm  manager,  4'2,  Protestant,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family,  agricultural  college  graduate,  seeks 

HOUSEKEEPER,  5Iay  15;  cooking  and  ordering  for 

two  adults,  Christian  Americans:  light  duties;  5-roora 
bungalow  on  the  waterfront  L.  I.;  good  salary.  Mrs. 
John  Wallis,  Darien,  Conn. 

position  on  large  essential  general  farm;  separate, 
modern  quarters  essential:  please  state  full  details 
first  letter.  BOX  1423,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeping,  motherless  farm  home,  city 
conveniences;  handy  conveyance  to  towns;  driver’s  li¬ 
cense:  take  full  charge.  BOX  1436,  Rural  N.-Y. 

SINGLE  or  married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm  near 
New  York:  good  pay.  I.  Katz.  HolUville.  N  Y 

\\.4NTED — Couple,  cook,  housework,  some  outdoor 

work;  4  adults  in  family;  live  in  the  country;  $209 
per  month:  can  accommodate  child.  Reply  Miss  J 
Monroe.  Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

EXl’ERIENCED,  capable  navy  wife  desires  position 
complete  care  for  child,  invalid  child  acceptable: 
college;  can  tutor,  music  Instruction,  some  cooking; 
board,  room  expected.  BOX  1441,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ANTED — Experienced  single  man  on  modern  farm* 

top  wages:  good  living  and  working  conditions.  Ap¬ 
ply  Five  Star  Ranch,  Ware,  Slass.  Tel.  656M-1,  J.  J. 
O'Neil,  manager. 

I’OSITION  as  cemetery  sexton,  church  or  public:  no 
janitor  work;  29  years  on  present!  job.  BOX  1444, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  middle  aged  Swedish  farm  teamster  wants 
work.  BOX  1446.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

S03IEWHBBB  there  is  a  refined  woman,  perhaps  mid¬ 
dle  aged,  who  would  like  a  fine  opportimity  with 
good  pay;  light  housework  and  plain  cooking:  small, 
modern  home;  family  of  two,  no  children;  on  Long 
Island;  permanent.  BOX  1458,  Rural  N.-Y. 

COUPLE — Garden,  lawn,  cook,  houseworker.  BOX  1459, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

P.4RM  manager;  suitably  educated  lifetime  experience 
purebred  cattle,  desires  management  of  strictly  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm  or  will  consider  share  basis;  age  49;  6 
in  family:  immediately  available:  give  full  details  first 
letter.  P.  0.  Box  30,  Wlekatunk,  N.  J. 

CHILD’S  nurse  for  girl  3  months  old;  New  York 

City;  near  Catholic  church;  gooil  home;  references 
required.  BOX  1457,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  herdsman,  experienced,  conscientious,  with 

references,  familiar  with  modem  machinery,  for  small 
pure-bred  dairy  herd,  Duteliess  County:  S'-room  fur¬ 
nished  apartment,  milk,  light,  fuel,  privileges.  $149. 
BOX  1417,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUTH.  21,  convalescent,  seeks  light  farm  work  within 

30  miles  New  York  In  exchange  for  board  (except 
Sundays) ;  parents  may  wish  to  board  near  farm  for 
several  weeks.  BOX  1449.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  single  man  with  references,  reliable,  handy, 
carpenter,  painter,  electrical,  gardener,  drive,  etc., 
wishes  position  as  caretaker,  not  farming;  good  home. 
BOX  1454,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REI.1.\BI,E  handymans  country  estate,  Connecticut* 

gardening,  berrying,  driving  car.  BOX  1448,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

G.\.RDENER.  permanent,  pleasant  position  small  es¬ 

tate,  on  bus  line:  hour  from  New  York  City;  prefer 
man  with  some  experience  with  poultry;  may  consider 
couple  if  wife  willing  to  help  in  house  with  chamber¬ 
maid  work.  BOX  1452,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER,  46,  desires  managership  of  country  es¬ 

tate;  hunting  lodge,  club,  hotel,  restaurant,  bar, 
anywhere;  wife  49;  capable  assistant;  lifetime  practi¬ 
cal  experience;  only  sound,  profitable  proposition  con¬ 
sidered.  BOX  1456,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  wanted,  female — Simple  home  style  cooking  for 
15  to  29  staff,  near  Poughkeepsie;  year-round  posi¬ 
tion:  congenial  working  conditions;  pleasant  living 
quarters:  help  given  with  pots,  dishes,  vegetables; 
woman  with  school  age  child  acceptable.  BOX  1453, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACTIVE,  sober,  industrious  man,  single,  experienced 
seeks  year-round  job  on  estate  or  modem  farm! 
BOX  1470,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SliPERINTENDfENT  private  estate:  Protestant  Amer¬ 

ican.  married:  lifetime  experience  livestock,  farm¬ 
ing,  gardens,  lawns,  etc.;  first  class  estate  only;  West¬ 
chester:  excellent  references;  full  details  first  letter. 
BOX  1474,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Cheerful  middle  aged  woman,  light  gen¬ 

eral  housework;  2  adults:  country;  near  famous  re¬ 
sort;  moiiern  Improvements:  room  with  private  bath; 
bus  passes  door  give  particulars  and  salary  desired. 
BOX  1455,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  female,  all  around  expert,  cooking  for  number 

of  people,  wants  position,  country,  season  or  steady; 
good  wages;  free  May  15.  BOX  1476,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FARMS,  hotels,  country  homes;  $1009  down  gets  40- 
acre  farm;  $1000  down  gets  125-aere  farm;  $1000 
down  gets  400-acre  farm;  289-acre  farm,  equipped, 
large  Income;  60  livestock.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 
Plain.  N.  Y. _ 

lARGH  dairy  farm ;  will  sell  fully  equipped,  or  bare 

farm,  250  acres,  tenant  house,  electric  all  around, 
also  running  water;  $1,000  month  milk  check  and  up. 
Write  for  full  details.  R.  W.  Schubert,  Athens,  Pa.B.l. 

FOR  Sale — Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Liberty,  N.  Y. ;  100,000- 

egg  capacity.  Mrs.  Charles  Taylor.  Liberty.  N.  Y. 

MACADAJI  highway,  125  acres,  half  tillable,  balance 

pasture  and  woods;  6-room  dwelling.  Improvements, 
barn,  garage,  spring  brook. 
$6.500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3-1474. 

JAMES  Williams,  farm  specialist;  farms  from  2  to  409 
acres,  $2,000  to  $35,000.  Write  me  your  wants. 
1141  Llnwood  Place.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

SaI®~Ahout  35  acres,  attractive  house,  large 
bam,  t^l  and  equipment  sheds,  two  garages,  artesian 
well,  fruit  trees;  suitable  for  market  garden,  dairy 
poultry  farm;  39  miles  from  Boston.  Frederick  W 
Foster,  51  Washington  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

200-Acre  highway  farm,  barns.  Summer  kitchen,  gar- 
den  planted;  large  modernized  home,  immediate  oc- 
cupancy;  central  heat,  with  fuel,  bathroom,  2  modem 

Rum®NerYorker"^'‘®®^“‘‘”‘' 

29-Room  country  boarding  house  Tot  sale;  refined. 

going  business;  profitable  opportunity  for  ambitious 
couple.  R.  Roe,  Branchville.  N.  J. 

SAL^16()-acre  farm,  ties  for  SO  cows;  bam  and  house: 
modern  improvements.  F.  Shapley,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 

FAIOI  of  18  acres,  fair  building;  all  productive;  lA 
mile  east  of  city  Oswego.  WiUiam  Butterfield. 
R.  D.  1,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

EXCH^GB  New  York  dairy  farm  with  Florida  farm 

or  city  property.  Fred  Dodzuweit,  Pine  Island.  N.Y. 

FOR  Sale — Dairy,  fmit  and  general  farm;  2  houses,  2 

G^ldrS.  ^ 

SraOHABIB  County;  192  acres,  trout  stream,  hunting' 
6-row  house,  newly  decorated;  suited  for  noultTO 
farm,  $2,500,  Theodore  Scholl.  Nok  BlenLim 

249  acres,  macadam  road,  all  improvements;  two  chicken 
houses,  brooder  house,  telephone;  two  mller  from 
village;  price  reasonable,  terms.  WeUie  Warren  cT^ 
cinnatus,  N.  Y.  Phone  2y22. _  ‘varren,  cm- 

'62-Acre  Susquehanna  River  frontage;  flats,  dairy,  truck" 

tourist  house,  barn,  silo,  hennery;  U.  S.  No  S 
Highway;  anthracite  markets,  fishing,  bathing'  hunt- 
mg,  $6,500,  terms.  Lewis  Carter,  Laceyville,  *Pa. 

FOR  Sale — 245-acre  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  land  with 

20  cows;  both  in  fair  con- 
wood  lot;  also  pasteurage;  spring  water* 

— ^Large  dairy  farm,  also  beef  farm*  both 

SeSSfer  S^a!"  n'“ 

$50,000  If  buildings  warrant  it.  BOX  1418  B  ’n^Y*^ 

EASTEIOI  Pennsylvania,  near  Stroudsburg:  comoletelv 

stocked  and  equipped;  199  acres,  with  stream  18 

dairy  bam,  7-room  house 
all  outbuildings;  level  land.  $11,700  comolete 
alog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.*  Eksr’str^Sdsbure.  Pa 
S  1945  catalogue  hundreds  farms  and  businesses 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  States,  free  West’s 
Fann  Agency.  QE,  Pittsburgh  16,  Fa. 

2^  acres,  waterfront  guest  cabins* 

insulated  9 -room  home;  modem  bath,  kitchen  garage* 
taxes  $6d;  about  $2,009  cash  and  $50  monthly'*  a  nat- 

NortSTearl  SL. 

^  ®“^table  for  raising  cattle;  259  acres, 

counties.  Prank  B.  Holahan, 
501  East  Tremont  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


house;  Peach  Lake  or  vicinity  Koch' 
8o2  Cypress  Ave.,  Ridgewood.  N.  Y. 


2»  fine  milking  cows,  6  youni 
stock  2  horses,  tools,  tractor,  with  all  equipment^ 
electricity,  modem  barns ;  XrythTng 
goes  $12,000;  down  deposit  $4,000.  J.  D.  GMlaghef 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  «aiiagner 

LAKE  Carmel  (11),  choice  highway  lots,  one  block 

HiU°'4-4200.’  MUrray 


200  acres,  river  valley;  169  acres,  rich,  level  tillage' 
valuable  timber  lot;  main  highway,  29  Ss  Bing; 
hamton,  bus  line ;  2  houses,  steam  heat,  2  baths,  barrfs 
horses.  49  cows,  tools,  $22,099.  half  cash.  H  p  Var 
Order,  39  Clarke  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  '  ^ 


WANTED--Small  furnished  house,  with  all  improve- 
commuting  from  New  ^Yort 
Citj,  from  May  lo  to  October  15;  price  $359  Green- 
field.  123  West  93d  St..  N.  Y.  C.  *  Green- 


FOR  Sale— Small  mountain  farm,  camp  or  boardim 
house,  water  installed,  view.  E.  Hall.  Gore.  Va.  * 


“odem  roadsid. 

GonJmi!.',."  J,  c^cry  improvement;  fim 

condition.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Conn. 

discontinued  my  dairy  farm  of  159  acres,  gooc 
woods,  35  miles  fron 
the  heart  of  New  York  City;  small  cottage,  good  bams 
open  for  proposition  on  share  basis.  BOX  1437 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W’^'TED — Fam  or  acreage  on  good  road;  water,  elec 

particulars  first  letter.  B03 

144o,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ami  general  store  of  late  William  P 
Wildermuth,  Hollovvville;  long  established  b^sSiess 

attorney  Tel 

FOR  Sale--Putney.  Vt. ;  269  acres  land,  timber  lot 

pasture,  I^e,  peat  bed,  cabin,  house,  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery;  one  mile  off  highway;  ideal  Summer  home,  $5  009 
Clara  Hurd.  Sanitarium.  Melrose.  Mass.  ^ 


on™*  acres  meadow,  20  aci 

woods.  89  acres  pasture,  7-room  house,  bam.  111 

sarage,  tool  house,  t 

story,  bro<A.  A.  Fitzsimmons.  Siiavertown,  N.  Y. 

^  a®**'  buildings,  locatic 

level,  no  stone.  Box  14o.  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


HK^IHWAY,  2  houses,  improvements,  1%  acres,  nea 
PlMns?  N.  'y  ^^Iwrnann.’  Pin 

S^EE  —  106-acre  farm.  15  cows,  12  young  stock  ' 

horses,  tools  (no  tractor),  modem  bams,  beautiful'  8 
room  house,  electricity;  good  route:  everything  $9,900 
depoMt,  $4,000.  Seth  Wheat,  Bainbiidge,  N.  Y. 
^ge^t  jr.  D.  Gallagher,  real  estate  agency,  Norwich 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm.  155  acres - 

stream  and  3  springs;  %  mile  from  village*  'io-ixku 
house,  bank  barn,  large  poultry  house;  neariy  all  f^ 
machinery  included:  taxes  $69;  price  $5,500.  Catafm 
Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pm  * 

TSh^^nI^Y.  26c 


FOR  Sale— 156-acre  dairy  fami  on  bank  of  St.  Law 
B.T  DoS'Brufffi’  N^°^ 


*^"t  fami  within  159  miles  of  Ne 
York  City;  retain  present  owner  on  salary-  or  shai 
basis  to  care  for  SO  to  50  head  beef  cattle.  P  Mathe 
East  Moriches.  N.  Y.  ' 

FARM  wanted  :  $4  000  to  $5,000  cash,  within  75  m'ii 

New  York;  ^ull  details  and  directions  in  first  Icttei 
e”t  *h1ir'  if* I^'  iietropolitan  Ave.,  Foi 

SAI^— Poultry  farm,  15  acres.  Southeastern  Massachi 

setts;  main  highway;  e.xcellent  buildings,  complete’ 
equipped:  capacity  3,500  hens;  gross  income  $35,0( 
yearly;  beautiful  house.  7  rooms,  all  improvements,  o 

BOX  ms?  R^rof  New-¥orLT= 

WANTED — Three  acrea  suitable  for  overnight  cabin 

on  good  highway ;  give  full  particulars.  BOX  147 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHICKEN  farm  for  sale,  5  acres,  on  paved  roai 
modem  bungalow.  5  rooms  and  bath;  garage,  com 
22x120  and  16x60;  city  water,  gas  and  electrlcit' 
$b,500  cash.  J.  H.  Prickitt,  B.  D.  2,  Millville,  N 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  245 


The  egg  gives  the  chick  life  .  .  -  but, 
not  necessarily,  a  rugged  one.  Too  often, 
chicks,  when  hatched,  show  the  internal, 
first  symptoms  of  food  deficiencies.  De¬ 
ficiencies  that  may  kill  or  maim.  Defi¬ 
ciencies  "just  a  good  starter,”  perhaps, 
cannot  stop. 

So  Pratts  offer  you  a  DOUBLE-DUTY 
Starter.  It  gives  good  chicks  the  best 
send-off  yet.  It  gives  deficient  chicks  an¬ 
other  chance  .  .  .  not  just  to  live  .  .  . 
but  to  grow  into  strong,  heavy-laying 
chickens,  too.  These  examples  show  what 
it  can  do: 

Some  chicks  are  born  with  short  bones. 
First  symptom  of  hock  disease.  Poor  min¬ 
eral  diet  in  the  egg  is  the  cause.  First, 
Pratts  Starter  supplies  corrective  diet. 
Recaptures  strength  and  healtli.  Then, 


the  no  longer  ailing  chick  is  started  nest- 
ward  bound. 

Other  day  old  chicks  may  possess  so 
little  vitamin  G  or  A  that  early  Nutri¬ 
tional  Leg  Paralysis  or  low  livability 
troubles  threaten.  Quickly  Pratts  Chick 
Starter  floods  them  with  what’s  needed 
to  overcome  21  starvation  days  spent  in 
a  deficient  egg.  Stops  trouble  before  it 
cat!  develop.  Turns  many  a  cull  into  a 
profitable  layer. 

Pratts  Chick  Starter  contains  nothing 
but  the  most  wholesome  baby  foods  for 
infant  chicks.  Quickly  digestible.  Power¬ 
fully  nutritious.  This  spring,  feed  Pratts 
Chick  Starter.  Next  Fall,  when  you  house 
more  good  pullets  than  you  expected, 
you’ll  know  it  paid.  See  your  dealer.  De¬ 
mand  Pratts  Chick  Starter. 
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Pratts 


INTRODUCTORY 

OFFER./ 

f 

WE  LL  FEED  YOUR  CHICKS 
THE  FIRST  WEEK... 


Yes  .  .  .  we’ll  make  you  this  sensational 
offer. 

To  get  you  to  use  Pratts  DOUBLE-DUTY 
Starter  .  .  .  the  Starter  that  will  help  you 
raise  the  most  good  chicks  .  .  .  we’ll  give 
you  enough  to  feed  your  chicks  the  FIRST 
week !  The  only  condition  is  that  you  must 
buy  enough  more,  at  the  same  time,  to 
feed  them  Pratts  Chick  Starter  six  weeks 
in  all. 

Send  coupon  for  full  details. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  Dept.  BC-78  ^ 

PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 

Please  send  full  details  of  your  INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY  OFFER,  and  name  and  address  of 
nearest  Pratt  Dealer. 

NAME  . 


I  ADDRES^ 


THE  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

HAMMOND,  IND.  BUFFALO,  N.Y.  GUELPH,  ONT, 


TOWN  .  STATE 


EVEN  MANY  WEAK  CHICKS 

GROW  STRONG  .  .  . 
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Potato  Spraying 

H.  W,  Thurston  Jr. 
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50  years  ago,  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  was  introduced  into  this 
country  and  soon  came  to  be 
the  generally  accepted  protec¬ 
tion  for  many  growing  crops 

_  against  the  attacks  of  numerous 

parasitic  fungi,  and  particularly  effective  as  a 
control  for  late  blight  of  potatoes. 

A  convincing  series  of  experiments 
was  undertaken  at  the  Vermont 
station  over  a  period  of  20  years 
(1891-1910)  in  which  the  average 
gain  in  yield  per  acre  was  105 
bushels  of  potatoes  as  a  result  of 
spraying  two  or  three  times  each 
year  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  An¬ 
other  notable  illustration  was  the 
average  gain  of  97.5  bushels  per 
acre  reported  by  New  York  for  the 
10  years  1902-1911. 

It  was  early  observed  that  the 
use  of  Bordeaux  on  potatoes  did 
more  than  control  the  late  blight. 

This  disease  does  not  appear  every 
year,  and  consequently  one  of  the 
first  questions  to  be  raised  concern¬ 
ing  its  use  was  the  question 
whether  it  would  pay  to  spray  in 
years  when  late  blight  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  This  question  is  frequently  raised  even 
today,  although  a  partial  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  some  early  experiments  of  50  years  ago.  In 
1392,  L.  R.  Jones  called  attention  to  a  ‘mew” 
disease  in  Vermont  which  later  came  to  be 
known  as  “tip  burn.”  He  also  called  attention 
to  a  disease  which  he  called  “early  blight,” 
and  in  1893  presented  data  to  show  that  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  held  the  early  blight  in  check, 
and  resulted  in  large  increases  in  yield.  In  the 
y0a,r  he  reported  for  the  first  time  a  pro¬ 
nounced  reduction  in  damage  caused  by 
beetles,  where  Bordeaux  had  been 
used.  In  1894,  a  year  in  which  fun¬ 
gus  diseases  were  not  important  in 
Vermont,  their  tests  showed  that 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
nevertheless  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
creased  yield  of  over  20  per  cent, 
and  the  suggestion  is  offered  that 
Bordeaux  has  “some  beneficial  ac¬ 
tion  upon  plants  aside  from  any  re¬ 
lation  to  fungi  or  insects.” 

Tip-burn  has  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  distinct  disease,  al¬ 
though  often  confused  with  and 
complicated  by  a  similar  trouble 
known  as  “hopper  burn,”  which 
appears  to  be  initiated  by  a  species 
of  leaf  hopper.  In  the  Vermont 
experiments  mentioned,  five  of  the 
20  years  had  no  late  blight,  yet  the 
average  increase  in  yield  for  these 
years  was  65  bushels  per  acre,  due 
to  controlling  these  other  potato 
diseases  and  pests. 

In  more  recent  times,  investiga¬ 
tors  in  many  States  have  repeat¬ 
edly  experimented  with  potato 


spraying,  trying  new  chemicals,  i^ew  schedules 
and  new  equipment,  as  well  aS  (cc^binations 
of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  varying 
such  factors  as  pressure,  nozzle  adjustment 
and  gallons  per  acre.  The  numerous  reports 
of  this  work  collectively  emphasize  the  one 
outstanding  fact  that  Bordeaux  mixture  offers 


The  Pease  brothers  have  found  that  early  and  regular  sprayings  of  potatoes  with 
Bordeaux  help  them  later  to  harvest  a  good  crop  on  their  farm  in  Rensselaer 

County,  N.  Y. 


flea 


today  as  it  did  50  years  ago  the  safest  insur¬ 
ance  against  late  blight,  together  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  increased  yield  even  in  years  when 
blight  is  absent,  through  its  effectiveness  as  a 
control  for  early  blight,  and  tip  burn  and  its 
repellent  action  against  certain  insects.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I,  it  was  realized  that  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
Bordeaux  had  been  obtained  in  a  few  of  the 
Northeastern  States.  Plant  pathologists  in 
many  regions  were  uncertain  as  to  what  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  make  or  whether  to  recom¬ 


The  nozzle  adjustment  should  be  such  as  to  deliver  a  strong  direct  spray  jet. 
The  one  shown  is  properly  made  and  regulated;  it  is  being  used  on  the  farm  of 
Arthur  Smith  in  Clearfield  County  Pa. 


mend  spraying  at  all.  As  a  consequence,  a  co¬ 
operative  spraying  project  w'as  undertaken 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  data  obtained  was  summarized  in  two  re¬ 
ports  which  appeared  in  1921  and  1922.  These 
summaries  indicate  that  Bordeaux  spraying  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  yields  throughout  the  East¬ 
ern  United  States  and  Canada  wherever  it  was 
adequately  tried,  as  far  south  as  Florida  and 
as  far  west  as  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Manitoba.  Benefits  from  spraying  -were  de¬ 
nied  in  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  and  were  un¬ 
certain  over  most  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  because  of  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  tests. 

Recommendations  in  favor  of 
spraying  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania 
were  made  as  early  as  1912,  al¬ 
though  no  work  designed  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  effectiveness  of  this 
practice  was  undertaken  before 
1918.  In  1922,  however,  Nixon  re¬ 
ported  on  the  results  of  four  years 
of  spraying  demonstrations  in  this 
State  w'hich  resulted  in  an  average 
increase  in  yield  of  56  bushels  per 
acre.  In  1931,  Denniston  compiled 
the  results  of  13  years  of  such  dem¬ 
onstrations  which  showed  in  every 
year  very  profitable  increases  in 
yield. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War 
II,  attention  began  to  be  focussed 
more  sharply  than  ever  on  in¬ 
creased  food  production,  and  in  the 
case  of  certain  plant  diseases  best  controlled 
by  chemicals,  considerable  effort  has  been  ex¬ 
erted  in  an  attempt  to  find  chemicals  that  may 
replace  Bordeaux  mixture.  Several  investi¬ 
gators  since  1940  have  reported  on  spraying 
trials  of  this  kind.  The  net  result  of  such 
tests  to  date,  so  far  as  potatoes  are  concerned, 
including  extensive  tests  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  been  evidence  that  several  of 
the  so-called  “fixed  coppers”  are  very  nearly, 
if  not  actually,  as  good  as  Bordeaux  mixture 
for  controlling  late  blight  and  increasing  yields. 

Such  fungicides,  however,  still  de¬ 
pend  on  their  content  of  copper  for 
their  effectiveness.  Many  new 
fungicides  involving  organic  chem¬ 
icals  have  been  tested  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  completely  away  from 
copper  compounds.  So  far,  none 
of  these  has  offered  much  prom¬ 
ise  of  replacing  Bordeaux  as  a  po¬ 
tato  spray. 

In  most  of  the  recent  spraying 
tests  involving  fixed  copper  fun¬ 
gicides  in  comparison  with  Bor¬ 
deaux,  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
plants  sprayed  with  fixed  coppers 
commonly  die  a  week  or  10  days 
before  those  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux.  This  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  fixed  coppers 
generally  to  control  tip  burn  as 
well  as  does  Bordeaux,  even 
though  they  may  control  late 
blight  satisfactorily.  It  seems 
quite  probable  that  the  small  dif¬ 
ferences  in  yield  usually  found  in 
favor  of  Bordeaux  over  the  best  of 
the  fixed  (Continued  on  page  254.) 
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Farming  in  Wartime  Britain 

[Eds. — This  article,  by  a  former  British  member  of 
Parliament,  was  received  by  us  early  last  month. 
Whether  or  not  the  war  in  Europe  is  over,  when  this 
issue  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  matters  very 
little,  because  it  is  a  story  of  foresight  and  ingenuity 
that  would  be  proper  at  any  time.  We  here  in^ 
America  still  have  a  serious  farm  labor  shortage' 
that  could  certainly  be  eased  a  great  deal  by  volun¬ 
teer  workers  on  our  farms  during-the  coming  season. 
As  an  inspiration  to  this  end  as  well  as  in  recognition 
of  their  own  good  work,  this  story  about  English 
women  on  farms  is  published  now.] 

I  took  over  a  64-acre  dairy  farm  (not  arable 
then)  in  the  County  of  Dorset  in  June,  1940, 
because  it  was  on  its  last  legs  as  the  result  of 
not  less  than  25  years’  neglect  and  the  fatal 
policy  of  taking  everything  out  and  putting 
nothing  back.  The  cow-house  was  large,  with 
modern  galvanized  fittings,  and  in  good  order; 
there  was  a  small  but  adequately  modern  dairy 
house,  also  a  boiler  house,  a  stone-built  barn, 
with  its  original  granary — empty  except  for 
cobwebs — lamentable  outhouses  for  calves  or 
other  stock,  and  no  stables.  The  grazing,  other 
than  rough,  had  been  reduced  to  four  fields, 
averaging  about  four  acres  a  field,  which  grew 
to  meadow  hay  in  the  Summer. 

I  had  the  capital  available,  but  for  various 
reasons  the  right  course  was  to  work  the  farm 
up  by  ordinary  means,  certainly  not  those 
which  go  sometimes  to  make  a  show  home- 
farm.  And,  anyway,  to  improve  agriculture  in 
the  valley  where  it  is  situated,  general  rathei 
than  individual  improvement  in  standards  is 
needed.  Therefore,  I  set  out  to 
make  Church  Knowle  Farm  work¬ 
able  by  the  small  farmer.  I  went 
afield  to  find  first-class  stock  and 
cowman.  I  also  went  afield  for  a 
pedigree  bull.  One  of  the  causes 
of  unsatisfactory  milk  production 
in  the  past  has  been  the  small 
farmer’s  habit,  especially  in  Brit¬ 
ain’s  remote  country  districts,  of 
selling  his  bull  to  a  neighbor  and 
buying  his  neighbor’s;  and  where 
for  economic  reasons  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  up  a  pedigree  milk¬ 
ing  herd,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
use  a  pedigree  bull  bought  from  a 
distance.  I  made  do  with  the  fairly 
good  “commercial”  (i.  e.,  non-ped¬ 
igree  shorthorn)  milking  herd  that 
I  took  over  with  the  farm  and  the 
effect  of  the  pedigree  bull  became 
apparent  in  the  quality  of  the 
calves  and  ultimately  in  the  better 
milk  production  by  these  calves 
when  they  entered  the  herd.  I 
aimed  also  at  reaching  a  “T.  T.” 
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thing  possible  must  be  done  to  supply  the  labor 
badly  needed  all  over  this  dairying  county  of 
Dorset. 

There  was  no  other  training  center,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  thanks  to  my  cook-housekeeper,  I 
packed  this  house  and  a  bungalow  I  possess, 
and  the  W.  L.  A.  trainees  lived-in  here,  about 
12  a  month,  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  I 
roped  in  other  farms,  who  coped  with  the 
dairying  training  that  my  small  farm  couldnt 
cover;  and,  improvized  though  the  whole  thing 
was,  it  worked.  By  degrees  we  turned  out 
about  170  more  or  less  trained  (in  a  month) 
dairymaids.  Actually,  150  passed  through  this 
house,  the  remainder  I  found  billets  for  on  one 
or  two  of  the  local  training  farms.  The  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  paid  at  first  10  shillings  ($2) 
a  week,  later  1  pound  ($4),  and  eventually  25 
shillings  ($5)  per  week,  per  head  billeting 
money  and  the  trainees  received  from  them  a 
personal  allowance  of  at  first  10  shillings,  later 
rather  more  than  1  pound  per  week,  per  head. 
This  was  the  total  cost  of  the  training,  except¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  cost  of  the  uniform  supplied 
free  to  the  trainees  through  the  Women’s  Land 
Army. 

The  results,  as  regards  the  uplift  of  my  own 
farm,  were  staggeringly  good.  My  cowman 
turned  into  a  first-class  trainer,  and  I  had  by 
then  accumulated  two  permanent  W.  L.  A.’s 
(both  ex-trainees),  who  helped  in  this  woi’k 
under  him.  This  meant  that  hedges  were  re¬ 


(Tubercular  -  Tested)  standard, 
and  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
end  of  1943.  For  the  rest,  my 
cowman,  a  lad  from  the  village  who  had  been 
rejected  for  national  service,  and  I  worked  on 
the  farm,  roughly  for  a  year.  There  were  ad¬ 
vantages  in  this  hard-going  existence,  not  least 
the  spectacle  of  the  Winter  sun  rises,  walking 
to  and  fro  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile  between 
my  house  and  the  farm.  By  the  Spring  of  1941 
I  had  ploughed  up  about  10  acres  for  arable 
and  sown  it,  some  four  acres  of  Autumn-sown 
wheat,  two  acres  of  roots  and  four  acres  of 
oats. 

In  October,  1939,  I  had  bought  a  25  h.  p. 
Fordson  tractor-plough,  and  this  made  short 
work  of  ploughing  up  the  old  rough  grazing.  I 
had  a  three-quarters  bred  Shire  mare  and  a 
small  single  plough  for  the  steep  corner  slopes 
undrained  over  years,  and  in  a  Scotch  rubber- 
tired  cart,  she  supplied  the  transport  for  ma¬ 
nuring  the  meadows.  The  rubber  tires  were 
essential,  because  the  cart  tracks,  such  as  they 
were,  had  been  long  neglected  and  bogged  or¬ 
dinary  iron-tired  cartwheels.  In  due  course, 
the  Scotch  cart  carried  the  hay,  because  then 
I  had  no  wagon  to  hitch  on  to  the  tractor.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  pick  up,  second-hand,  a 
set  of  disc-harrows,  and  this,  with  a  chain-har¬ 
row  and  a  McCormick  manure  distributor  sent 
over  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  constituted  the  farm 
machinery.  The  local  blacksmith  made  me 
what  he  called  an  “iron  horse,”  which  made  it 
possible  to  hitch  the  farm  machinery,  other 
than  the  cart,  to  the  tractor. 

During  the  Summer  of  1941  I  got  the  chance 
to  train  “volunteers”  (as  they  were  then)  for 
the  Women’s  Land  Army  dairying  work.  I 
was  glad  to  take  it  on  for  two  reasons;  one,  it 
meant  labor  for  the  much  needed  restoration 
of  the  farm;  two,  it  was  obvious  that  every¬ 


A  dairymaid,  member  of  the  Women’s  Land  Army  in  England,  helps  in  the  milk¬ 
ing  of  a  Shorthorn  herd  on  a  farm  in  the  County  of  Dorset  in  southern  England 

paired,  ditches  cleaned  and  drained,  roots  hoed 
in  the  girls’  seasonal  training,  and  the  corn¬ 
fields  gleaned  by  their  hands  after  the  harvest. 

To  qualify  for  training,  a  farm  had  to  be  at 
least  “Accredited,”  and  consequently  the  girls 
learnt  the  business  of  sterilizing  as  well  as  the 
routine  cleanliness  in  milking  enforced  by  the 
regulations  governing  the  issue  of  an  ^‘Accred¬ 
ited”  license.  This  house  and  its  dependences 
turned  by  degrees  into  a  minute  college.  I  in¬ 
stituted  terrific  discipline  out  of  playtime,  be¬ 
cause,  oddly  enough,  this  seemed  to  help  the 
concentration  needed  to  learn  a  brand  new  and 
very  arduous  job  in  four  weeks.  The  physical 
side  was  watched  with  a  lynx  eye.  First,  what 
comfort  could  be  arranged;  when  I  began  to 
use  the  house  as  a  hostel,  I  added  second-hand 
beds,  but  new  mattresses  and  the  rest,  because 
the  aches  and  pains  attending  dairying  train¬ 
ing  are  formidable  during  the  first  week  or 
two!  I  gave  the  girls  a  “Silence  Room,”  very 
small  necessarily,  but  it  was  somewhere  they 
could  write  and  read;  and  they  had  the  run  of 
my  library  (one  book  at  a  time).  The  idea  of 
a  “Silence  Room”  was  new  to  many,  but  they 
took  to  it  like  fish  to  water.  Second,  their 
well-being:  The  pluck  of  these  girls  often  had 
to  be  subdued,  as  it  were,  because  many  came 
Irom  very  poor  homes,  hardly  any  were 
accustomed  to  muscular  or  outdoor  work,  and 
many  suffered  physically  from  homesickness 
on  top  of  weariness.  The  answer  to  this  was  a 
day  off,  physic  (the  local  doctor  collaborated 
magnificently),  plain  food  and  as  many  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  as  much  milk  as  they  could  take.  Reg¬ 
ular  hours,  hot  meals  and  the  outdoor  life 
worked  wonders  as  a  rule  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  barring  accidents.  A  Women’s 
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Voluntary  Services  Canteen,  which  opened  its 
doors  hospitably  at  Corfe  Castle,  two  miles 
away,  assisted  materially  in  all  this. 

The  fact  that  this  Channel  coast  was  heavily 
garrisoned  didn’t  bf  course  make  for  uninter¬ 
rupted  concentration  on  work  throughout  the 
month  that  constituted  a  course;  but  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bluff  and  competition  and  the  said  iron 
discipline,  our  night  signing-in  book  got  bet¬ 
ter  and  better.  Excepting  on-  occasions  (three 
late  nights  allowed  a  month,  during  the  sec¬ 
ond,  third  and  last  week  of  each  course,  but 
cancelled  for  bad  behavior  about  coming  in), 
the  trainees  had  to  sign  the  book  every  night 
by  9:15  o’clock.  Lights  out  (after  cocoa)  was 
at  10  P.  M.  This  was  essential  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  get  up  every  morning  at 
5:30  o’clock.  I  have  a  cooking  stove,  and  this 
enabled  water  to  be  boiled  in  a  few  minutes  for 
their  tea  (with  bread  and  butter  and  cheese) 
at  6  A.  M.  They  came  back  to  breakfast,  gen¬ 
erally  a  meat  one  of  sorts,  at  8:45.  Lunch  was 
at  1  P.  M.  and  tea  at  5,  or  thereabouts.  They 
had  their  choice  of  a  meat  breakfast  or  a  meat 
tea,  and  generally  plumped  for  the  former. 

Almost  all  of  these  girls  were  beyond  praise. 
They  came  from  many  parts  of  industrial  Eng¬ 
land,  and  most  of  them  were  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time,  having  worked  previously  in 
factories  or  small  shops.  My  admiration  for 
and  confidence  in  that  younger  generation  of 
Britain  is  profound.  Only  some  one  who  has 
come  new  to  farm  work  herself 
can  know  how  hard  and  disagree¬ 
able  conditions  can  seem  at  first. 
Having  to  sit  jammed  up  against  a 
cow  which  may  kick  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  back-breaking  work 
of  root  hoeing,  can  all  seem  pretty 
tough  to  a  beginner.  And  yet  so 
few  shirked,  so  many  set  their 
teeeth  and  went  through  with  it. 

The  farm  has  prospered  and  is 
now  able,  with  luck,  to  pay  for  it¬ 
self,  even  with  the  staff  I  employ. 
I  feel  that  I  can  safely  let  it,  and 
as  a  farmer  tenant  wants  it,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  better  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  future  progress.  I 
could  have  let  it  six  times  over 
without  advertising. 

Its  time  as  a  training  center  is 
over.  We  were  subject  to  coastal 
and  tip-and-run  raids,  and  by  the 
time  the  farm  was  shot  up  by  a 
low-flying  brute  and  D-Day  was 
in  prospect  from  this  immediate 
neighborhood,  I  knew  no  peace  of 
mind.  The  shooting-up  occurred 
providentially,  at  a  moment  when 
the  trainees  were  not  there,  and 
my  two  permanents  just  had  time  to  get  under 
a  wall.  A  cannon  shot  went  through  the  empty 
dairy.  I  got  the  War  Agriculture  Executive 
Committee  to  prepare  one  of  their  farms  down 
on  the  Somerset  border,  and  the  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  is  there  now. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  for  me  un- 
wontedly  isolated  ones;  but  they  have  been  en¬ 
riched  beyond  measure  by  my  fellow  workers 
on  the  land  in  this  remote  spot. 

Marjorie  Graves. 


Hogs  100  Years  Ago 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  hog  which  is  now  about  one 
year  and  six  months  old.  It  weighs  approximately 
750  pounds.  Some  of  us  got  to  discussing  how  much 
hogs  used  to  weigh  when  marketed  in  the  old  days. 
We  were  able  to  dig  up  an  old  market  report  of  some 
hogs  sold  in  1826  at  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  which  gives  the 
average  weight  of  one  pen  of  six  hogs  as  630  pounds; 
the  heaviest  weighed  792  pounds,  and  the  lightest  544 
pounds.  They  were  owned  by  Norton  Harris  of 
Brighton.  Another  one  sold  on  the  same  day,  owned 
by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  which  weighed  644  pounds  at  17 
months  and  18  days  old.  L.  a.  m. 

Eds. — In  the  “good  old  days”  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  sell  hogs  at  much  heavier  weights  than 
at  present.  Lard  then  sold  well,  and  prime 
heavy  hogs  such  as  listed  brought  top  prices. 
Today,  however,  the  housewife  prefers  a  leaner 
pork  chop  of  smaller  size,  and  the  comparative 
price  of  lard  is  not  as  good  now.  Therefore, 
market  hogs  weighing  about  225  pounds  bring 
the  best  price.  They  also  make  more  economi¬ 
cal  gains  up  to  this  weight.  No  matter  what 
the  reason  for  the  change  of  type,  the  point  is 
that  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  farmers  back  in 
1826,  just  as  now,  knew  how  to  raise  good  hogs 
and  market  them  to  the  best  prevailing  ad¬ 
vantage. 
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BIAIVEY’S 

Vigor-Plus 
Wisconsin  Hybrid 
Seed  Corn 
Is  Best  For 
New  York 

Direct  from  Large  Producer  to 
Grower,  they  Give 

►  Extra  Vigor 

►  Superior  Yield 
i  High  Feeding  Value 

►  Stand-up  Ability 
'  Unsurpassed  Cribbing  Quality 
'  Improved  Silage  Hybrids 

80  to  125  Day  Maturities  in 
These  Varieties 


W-255 

W-412 

W-275 

W-412A 

W-279 

W-416 

W-335 

W-455 

W-341 

W-464 

W-355 

W-531 

Write  Today 

BLANEY  FARMS 

R  3,  Madison,  Wis. 


Spring  Grown  Plants  For  “Victory  Gardens.  Cabbaee- 

Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Ballhead,  Flatduteh  Charle¬ 
ston  and  Jersey  Wakefields:  300  SI.OO-  500  sf  7s- 
1,000  W.OO  prepaid.  $2.00  per  thousand  '  eyprefs 
collect,  rrizetaker  Onions.  1,000,  $4.00,  prepaid  Ready 
for  shipment.  Tomatoes:  Marglobe,  Newstone  R.if<ror/ 
300  $1.00:  500,  $1.75:  1,000,  ja’.(W,^'Sid^  1*000’ 

$2.00,  exjiress  collect.  May  and  June  delivery  Ruby 
King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper,  100, 
pald.  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  300,  $1.25:  500  S2  M- 
1,000,  $3.76,  prepaid.  May  and  June  delivery  ’  ‘>5 
years  experience  groivlng  and  packing  vegetable  plants 
Both  day_and  night  serv-ice.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
L.  0.  DRAKE  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 

ROOT  SPECIALIST 

o  ■  roots  to  cut  this 

iMiring,  $5.(W  100.  One  year  Mary  Washington  Aspar¬ 
agus  roots,  $2  100.  $12.00  1,000.  Three  year  asparagus 
roots  $3.00  100.  $18.00  1,000.  Rhubarb  rixitt  u^ole 

radish  roots,  $2.00  100.’ 
$10.00  l-OOO-  fet.  Regis  raspberry,  $6  100.  Bucretia 
de" berry,  $2.00  100.  Eldorado  blackberry  $2.00  100 
Black  Diamond  boysenberry  $6  100.  Chives  Thyme’ 
Sage,  Mints,  Tarragon,  $2.50  doz.  $16  100  Laver 
Btraw-berry  plants  ready  now.  Lupton,  Townklng.  Dor- 

1,000.  Potted  strawberry  plants 
$10.00  100.  Ready  latter  May.  Plants, 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 

plants.  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  etc. 
Brito  for  price  list.  "Our  business  is  plants." 
CAROLINA  PLANT  FARMS,  Bethel,  North  Carolina 

Produce  early  Tomatoes.  Use  Quality  open,  field  grown 
I’lit^ts,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  Baltimore,  Pritchard 
$2.50  500,  $4  1000.  Also  cabbage  plants.  $2  500  $3 
1,000.  COLONIAL  PLANT  FARM,  REBECCA.  G^ 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn- 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go- 
phers.  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 
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Spring  in  Southern  New 
Hampshire 


SAVES 

replanting  i, 

ttaaa  wurgMvuaajl 
••W  UUTAIM  cow<  Ij 


(1  quart)  enough  Tr 
for 4  bushels se^ 

(1  pint)  enough  «  a  a 
for  2  bustiels  seed  LallU 

(’a  pint)  enough  aa 
for  1  bushel  seed  ■Oil 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formuue  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No.jm  not 
dead,  but  what 
js  that  stuff  7 


Let's  get  him  out 
of  this  quick.'  ' 


New  Hampshire  had  more  snow  this 
last  Winter  than  we  have  experienced 
in  several  years.  Snow  plows  were  un¬ 
able  to  push  it  back  out  of  the  roads  as 
it  continued  to  pile  up.  Many  roads 
were  what  one  might  call  one  way 
roads;  yet  cars  did  meet,  but  it  took 
considerable  maneuvering  and  often 
shoveling.  As  one  looked  across  the 
snow  covered  fields,  many  familiar 
gates  and  fences  were  completely  ou': 
of  sight.  One  wondered  what  was 
going  to  happen  when  the  warm  days 
arrived.  Mental  pictures  of  a  flooc 
seemed  to  loom  in  the  minds  of  many, 
especially  to  all  living  beside  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River. 

In  March  it  looked  as  if  Spring  was 
rushing  in  upon  us  rapidly,  in  sort  of 
an  apologetic  way,  to  make  amends  for 
the  long,  cold  Winter  and  deep  snow. 
The  weather  was  unseasonable,  actually 
hot,  from  85  to  102  in  the  direct  sun  at 
midday.  The  ice  in  the  small  brooks 
broke  up  rapidly.  The  river  took  its 
time  and  went  out  easy,  leaving  no 
mammoth  ice  cakes  along  the  banks  as 
in  some  seasons.  But  as  the  snow  be¬ 
gan  to  melt  there  was  an  uneasy  feel¬ 
ing.  The  small  streams  filled  their 
banks  to  full  capacity  during  the  day, 
and  then  at  night  it  fortunately  froze 
enough  so  they  receded.  The  river  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  and  filled  its  banks,  too. 
This  caused  all  the  tributaries  to  flood 
some,  but  no  great  damage  has  been 
reported. 

Around  here,  no  snow  could  be  seen 
in  the  open  after  the  middle  of  April, 
but  back  in  the  woods  hollows  are  still 
full,  and  there  is  ice  beside  the  brooks 
in  shady  places.  There  is  still  plenty 
of  snow  up  north  of  us  and  will  be  for 
some  time.  We  can  only  hope  it  melts 
easy.  The  sugar  season  was  exception¬ 
ally  short.  This  was  a  surprise,  as  most 
folks  had  expected  a  good  run  this  year, 
due  to  the  great  amount  of  snow.  How¬ 
ever,  the  early  and  unseasonably  warm 
days  stopped  the  flow  before  it  got  well 
started.  Spring  birds  have  returned, 
frogs  have  begun  to  peep  and  wild  flow¬ 
ers  to  bloom.  The  red  buds  on  the 
hardwood  trees  stood  out  vividly  among 
the  dark  green  pine  and  hemlock  on  the 
mountainsides.  Lilac  buds  swelled,  and 
in  a  short  time  burst  into  leaf,  rhubarb 
started  to  grow,  and  skunk  cabbage 
sprang  up  overnight.  Gardens  are  being 
plowed  and  field  work  will  soon  follow 
where  the  land  dries  off  early.  Yet  at 
this  writing  the  mornings  and  nights  are 
cold  again.  So  we  wonder  if  Nature  is 
playing  tricks  on  us  or  is  Spring  really 
here  to  stay?  m.  a.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

Horticulture  Notes 

The  new  “speed  sprayer”  has  been 
tried  out  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  discharging  the  spray  mate¬ 
rial  at  low  pressure  (40-50  pounds) 
through  about  100  small  jets  in  a  spray 
head  a  few  feet  in  diameter.  The  spray 
is  diffused  and  blown  from  the  head 
and  through  'the  tree  by  a  blast  of  air 
from  a  propeller.  The  operation  of  the 
machine  is  non-stop,  the  500-gallon 
tank  being  emptied  in  17  to  20  minutes. 
Conveyors  are  used  to  haul  water  to 
the  sprayer  in  order  to  utilize  its  full 
capacity.  A  Midwestern  grower  has 
developed  a  2000-gallon  tank  mounted 
on  a  half  track  with  a  60-gallon-per- 
minute  pump.  It  is  operated  by  a 
power  take-off '  from  a  diesel  tractor. 
Four  guns  are  used,  two  from  the  tower 
and  two  from  a  platform  on  the  rear, 
the  men  spraying  from  both  sides.  The 
2000-gallon  tank  is  emptied  in  about 
80  minutes. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

Yields  of  both  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries  have  been  increased  in  Ohio  by 
the  application  of  200  to  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  first 
year.  Spring  applications  at  the  rate  of 
250  pounds  per  acre  increased  raspberry 
yields  by  300  pints,  and  the  following 
year  by  450  pints.  In  a  planting  which 
was  mulched  with  straw,  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  500  pounds  of  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  per  acre  increased  yields  by  2650 
pints  the  first  year  and  1450  pints  the 
second  year,  as  compared  to  plants 
which  were  mulched  but  not  fertilized. 

*  «  4e  ♦  « 

To  determine  the  approximate 
amount  of  spray  needed  for  thor¬ 
ough  coverage,  V.  W.  Kelly,  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  Experiment  Station,  says  to  di¬ 
vide  the  age  of  the  tree  by  4.  4.  3,  2  and 
1%,  respectively,  for  the  dormant,  pre- 
p^mk,  pink,  calyx  and  full-leaf  stages. 
For  example,  a  ten-year-old  tree 
shoiud  receive  the  following  amounts: 
Dormant  stage,  2)^  gallons. 

Pre-pink  stage,  2%  gallons. 

Pink  stage,  3.3  gallons. 

Calyx  stage,  5  gallons. 

Full  leaf  stage,  6.7  gallons. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

An  interesting  comment  from  the  Il¬ 
linois  Fruit  Section  is  the  “every  Mon¬ 
day”  spray  program.  Spraying  is  done 
every  Monday  morning  throughout 
first-brood  period  for  codling  moth. 

_ _ _ _ H.  B.  T. 

MILLIONS  Field  Grown  Frost  Proof  CABBAGE 

plants  ready.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre 
ilat  Dutoh  Ballhead.  Broccoli  and  Brussel  snrout’ 

i>  ♦  >2.(10,  1,000  $3.^.  postpaid,  ^press  $2.5^  l.OOO 
SI  Postpaid.  Caullfiower 

parked. 

DIXIE  PLANT  C0,$  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


.  BUY  JOHN 


JOHN  DEERE  power  mowers  are  “tops”  among  farmers  because 
they  handle  the  toughest  mowing  conditions  with  ease — give 
more  years  of  mowing  service— do  a  cleaner  job  of  cutting. 

The  John  Deere  fits  any  tractor  with  power  take-off .  .  .  can  be  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  in  a  few  minutes  without  help.  All  control  levers 
are  handy  to  operator.  Its  flexible  hitch  bar  and  caster  wheel  permit 
cutter  bar  to  follow  the  lay  of  the  land.  Its  high,  easy  lift,  safety  slip 
clutch,  and  safety  spring  release  protect  mower  from  breakage. 
Its  welded  heavy  angle-steel  trussed  frame— high-grade  bearings— 
enclosed  drive  that  runs  in  oil,  and  many  other  quality  features  as¬ 
sure  long  life  and  low  up-keep  cost. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer — you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  mowes 
from  the  limited  supply  available. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


John  Deere  borse-drawo 
mowers  have  the  same  high- 
quality  construction  as  the 
power  mower — rugged — high, 
easy  lift — automatically  lubri¬ 
cated  enclosed  drive — high- 
grade  bearings.  Long  life  and 
low  upkeep  cost  are  the  rule 
with  a  John  Deere. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  Plants.  Cabbage 

•  Hants  75e.  100.  $3.50  1.000. 
80^  100.  $4.00  1,000.  Peppers  $1  100.  $5.50 
I'OOO-  S'^eet  Potato. 
“"4  Bnissell  Sprouts.  75c. 
100.  $4  1,000.  Celery  9te.  100.  $5  1.000.  Lettuce  and 
Beets  75c.  100.  $4  1,000.  Orders  100  postpaid.  1,000 
orders  by  express. 

WARREN  SHINN.  WOODBURY.  NEW  JERSEY 

MILLIONS  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenlu^en,  Golden  Acre,  Plat  Dutch,  Ballhead.  Wake¬ 
fields.  Brussel  Sprout  and  Broccoli.  Tomato.  Rutgers 
Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Stone.  300  $1.50:  500,  $2.00 
1.000;  $3.50,  post  paid;  express,  $2.50,  1,000.  Potato 
and  pepper.  $4.50  1,000,  postpaid.  Cauliflower,  $1,00 
100.  All  plants  moss  packed. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

ton  Wakefield.  Plat  Dutch.  $1.50  1000.  Pepper^ 
California  Wonder.  $4.00  1000,  or  60e 
100.  Hungarian  H(rt  Wax  same  price.  White 
Crystal  Wax  Onion  Plants,  $2.00  1000  26  years 

growing  and  shipping  better  plants.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


Ledden’s  High  Quality 

SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR 

1945  Illustrated  Catalogue 

We  offer  seeds  of  the  highest  type  and  germin¬ 
ation,  Our  plants  are  field  grown,  strong 
and  hardy. 

OROl  lEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

years— LARGEST  GROW¬ 
ERS  OF  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


MINN.  1166  EVERBEARING 

of  all  everbearers.  Withstands  hot  dry  weather  Ber¬ 
nes  keep  a  week  after  picked.  Large,  bright  red 
sweet  berries  sell  for  $1.00  per  quart,  wrafe  head^ 
quarters  for  this  variety.  Greatly  reduced  prices 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  25  plants  for  $2  00  50  for 
$3.00.  100  for  $5.  250  for  $  1 1.00.  PrepMd 

SOUTH  MICeiGAlV  NURSERY 

(Order  Dept.)  new  BUFFALO,  MICH. 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICB  LIST  OX  BEOUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


GERANIUMS 


Two  dozen  strong 

will  brighten  up  your  home  wonderfuUy  **thls*  Sim¬ 
mer  Postpaid  $1.50.  Any  color  or  mlx^.  S-y  a  box 

BUCKLEY  GERANIUM  CO.,  Springfield,  llllneis 


F8ESB  DUG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

5”"i,  ,"1"  S:  gf'S  'ilf 5S"j.o"““a 

m  ■  «.75:  100,  $5:  300.  $12:  ^ 
firi’etyTp’arafe  ^'isure  each 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLEVIEW  2,  N.  Y. 

PRESH  l^UG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— X.  Y. 

Certified.  Premiers.  Catskills,  Pair- 
fax,  Aberdwn.  Claremont.  Senator  Dunlap  &  Dresden 
_^60  plants  $1.50.  100  plants  $2.50.  300  plants  $6  oo’ 

oOO  plants  $8.00.  Transportation  collect.  Box  36 

R.  F.  TURNBULL,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  MINN.  sarins  strawberry 

Plants,  $5.15  per  100.  Gem 
Everbearing,  $4.15  per  100.  Nice  fresh  dug  plants 
imstpiud.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM  Horn^ 
Mae  Dowell,  owner,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


strong,  healthy  2-yr.  roots.  Mary  Washington  rust  re- 
w  f®"  *2.50.  100  for 

larger  quantities  write 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT,  FULTON.  NEW  YORK 
sirst  quality  buckwheat  for  seed  purposes. 

Yielded  brtter  than  35  bushels  per  acre  last  year. 
D/»w  e. . per  bushel  at  Parra. 

ROY  BATES.  R.  D.  2,  Richfield  Springs,  New  York 


VJUuA 

SOY  BEANS 

NOW! 

An  Excellent 
High  Protein 
Forage  Crop 


fHoffman 

^  FARM  SEEDS 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  LANDISVILLE.  PENNA. 

(Lancamter  Countv) 
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•k  MORE  LEAVES 

Hay  is  hardly  disturbed  as  the  pick-up 
lifts  it  gently  to  low,  leaf-tight  side- 
feeder.  No  feeder-head  to  thresh  off 
leaves.  Case  Sliced-Hay  pick-up  baler 
works  best  with  hay  side-raked  and 
cured  in  windrows  to  protect  leaves. 


'At  more  vitamins 

Bleaching  destroys  carotene,  source 
of  vitamin  A.  Air-cured  hay  made  by 
Case  System  and  baled  immediately 
retains  more  rich  green  color,  hence 
more  carotene.  Field-cured  hay  also 
contains  the  bone-building  vitamin  D. 


•k  MORE  PROTEINS 

Alfalfa  has  three-fourths  of  its  protein 
in  the  leaves;  other  legumes  similar 
amounts.  Saving  more  leaves  gains 
more  protein.  Swift  curing  and  baling 
also  avoid  loss  of  protein  by  pro¬ 
longed  exposure  to  weather. 


k  MORE  MINERALS 

Saving  more  leaves  saves  more  of  the 
precious  minerals,  too.  Less  exposure 
to  dew  and  rain  means  less  loss  by 
leaching.  Case  Sliced-Hay  bales  pre¬ 
serve  more  of  all  nutrients,  all  the 
way  to  the  feed-rack. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Spots  on  Tomatoes 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  to  put 
in  the  ground  or  on  tomato  plants  to 
stop  dry  rot?  My  tomato  plants  were 
beautiful  last  year  until  after  our  heavy 
rains  and  the  tomatoes  were  large; 
then  large,  hard,  black  spots  appeared. 
How  can  I  prevent  this  happening  again 
this  year?  w.  f,  h. 

The  trouble  with  your  tomatoes 
seems  to  have  been  blossom  end  rot, 
which  appears  in  the  end  of  the  fruit 
away  from  the  stem.  This  is  due  to  dry 
weather  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  set  or 
shortly  afterwards.  Therb  is  no  chem¬ 
ical  treatment  to  prevent  this  disease. 
It  can  be  reduced  by  growing  the  plants 
in  as  healthy  and  as  vigorous  condition 
as  possible.  Start  the  plants  with  a 
light  application  of  fertilizer  and  after 
the  fruit  is  set  put  on  an  additional 
application  provided  the  weather  is 
not  too  dry  at  that  time.  Do  not  cut  ofl 
any  leaves.  There  are  other  diseases 
that  cause  soft  brown  spots  on  tomatoes. 
This  also  cannot  be  controlled  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  spraying.  The  best  plan  is 
to  have  a  succession  of  early  and  late 
varieties  and  also  a  late  setting  of 
plants,  using  only  the  first  fruit  to 
ripen,  which  is  usually  healthy  and  of 
good  quality. 


Tar  for  Corn  Seed;  Ashes  for 
Tomatoes 

Two  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
me  on  which  I  would  appreciate  your 
advice:  (1)  Tar  placed  near  sweet  corn 
drills  will  make  better  ears.  (2)  Finely 
sifted  coal  ashes  mixed  in  considerable 
quantity  with  the  soil  will  make  uni¬ 
formly  large  tomatoes.  If  these  advices 
are  correct,  please  describe  proper  ap¬ 
plications.  E.  I.  c. 

Tar  is  placed  on  corn  seed  as  a  crow 
repellent.  It  serves  no  other  purpose 
that  we  know  of.  Coal  ashes  have  no 
fertilizing  value,  but  are  sometimes 
used  to  improve  the  physical  texture  of 
heavy  clay  soils.  They  should  never  be 
put  on  light  sandy  soils  and  usually  not 
more  than  one  inch  at  any  one  applica¬ 
tion  nor  more  than  three  inches  total 
application. 


Can’t  Grow  Hubbard  Squash 

I  have  tried  in  vain  to  raise  Blue 
.  Hubbard  Squash  for  the  last  three 
years.  It  comes  up  so  vigorously;  then 
the  vines  start  to  dry.  Please  tell  me 
what  the  trouble  is.  The  land  is  well 
manured  with  chicken  manure,  a.  v. 

Your  trouble  with  Blue  Hubbard 
Squash  may  be  that  the  plants  have 
been  burned  with  an  excess  of  fertilizer. 
Poultry  manure  should  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  8  bushels  per 
1000  square  feet,  and  for  best  results, 
should  be  supplemented  with  about  25 
pounds  of  a  5-10-5  formula.  Your 
;  plants  may  also  be  infested  with  stem 
borers,  which  can  be  found  by  splitting 
open  the  vines  when  the  leaves  begiji 
to  wilt.  Borers  can  be  controlled  by 
dusting  with-  Cryolite. 


Raising  Head  Lettuce 

For  a  home  garden  what  is  the  best 
head  lettuce  to  raise?  How  should  it  be 
kept  for  Winter  use?  I  have  a  very 
large  family  that  needs  much  green 
food,  so  would  like  to  raise  head  lettuce 
for  Winter.  MRS.  H.  H.  R. 

The  varieties  of  head  lettuce  most 
generally  grown  in  the  East  are  New 
York  2,  Imperial  44,847  and  Great 
Lakes.  Plants  with  small  heads  could 
be  transplanted  to  a  cool  cellar,  keeping 
the  roots  in  moist  soil.  This  should  keep 
the  lettuce  in  lair  condition  for  several 
weeks.  Leaf  lettuce  can  be  planted  in 
the  Fall  in  cold  frame  to  make  a  growth 
in  the  very  early  Spring. 


Planting  Sweet  Potatoes 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  sprout  sweet 
potato  plants?  s.  M. 

To  produce  sweet  potato  plants,  use 
medium  size  clean  healthy  iroots  of 
the  variety  desired.  Plant  them  in 
sand,  spaced  a  half  -  inch  apart  and 
cover  with  two  inches  of  sand.  Keep 
moderately  moist  and  warm,  75-85  deg. 
F.  Sprouts  should  be  five-six  inches 
high  and  ready  to  set  in  the  field  in 
about  four  weeks.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
quite  tender  and  should  not  be  planted 
in  the  open  field  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  D.  F.  jones. 


Poor  Maple  Sugar  Crop 

After  the  unprecedented  storms  of  the 
last  Winter  and  prophecies  of  a  heavy 
yield  of  maple  syrup.  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  had  the  poorest  season  in  80 
years.  In  many  sections  the  season 
lasted  but  10  days;  in  others  two  weeks. 
James  Rice  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
tapped  500  trees.  He  says  he  did  not 
make  the  cost  of  labor.  Others  had 
similar  experiences.  Now,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  close  of  the  season,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  gallon  of  syrup 
for  sale.  Again  Mother  Nature  wrecked 
a  crop  by  too  much  sunshine  and  no 
frosts,  with  consequent  early  starting  of 
maple  buds.  m.  g.  f. 


No  other  advance  in  all  the  history  of  hay-making  ever  was 
accepted  so  quickly  as  the  Case  Sliced-Hay  pick-up  baler. 
More  of  these  machines  are  being  built  just  as  fast  as  limita¬ 
tions  will  allow,  but  nowhere  near  enough  for  the  tremendous 
demand  for  them  by  farmers  who  want  richer,  more  tempt¬ 
ing  hay  with  less  risk  and  less  work.  See  your  Case  dealer 
for  full  information  on  this  baler,  and  the 
possibility  of  supplying  you.  Ask  him  about 
the  new  Case  trailer-mower;  also  the  4-bar 
side-rake.  J.  I,  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

GET  THIS  NEW  BULLETIN 


MORE  POTATOES! 


*7*t€at  Seed 


the  hormone  powder 
especially  made  for  potatoes 


"Potatoes  grown  from  twin  seed 
pieces — treated  and  untreated." 


Many  users  have  reported  nice  increases  in 
crop  from  farms  all  over  the  country— 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Dakota,  Colorado — increases  of  15  to 
25  %  on  Cobblers,  Sebago,  Green  Mountain, 
Russet,  Triumph,  and  other  varieties. 

Where  Tuber  tone  is  used,  potatoes  are 
usually  larger,  with  a  higher  percentage  of 
U.  S.  #1  grade. 

Naturally,  the  results  of  Tubertone  treat¬ 
ment  are  not  the  same  in  every  field  or  in 
every  locality.  It  may  be  just  what  you  need 
to  get  the  most  out  of  your  soil. 

Just  mix  a  half  pound  of  Tubertone  with 
each  bushel  of  cut  seed  pieces  before  plant¬ 
ing.  For  plantings  of  less  than  an  acre,  use 
Rootone  instead  of  Tubertone. 


10-lb.  bag  $5.00 

Writ*  for  prlcos  on  larg*r  quantities 
Suy  from  yewr  dealer  or  clip  ihh  coupon 


AmorUan  Chamlcol  Ralnt>Co. 

Hortlcultur*i  Dlv.»(RN-5)»  AinW*r,  Po. 

Please  send  me  prices  on  Tubertone.  I  plant 
.  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

Name 

Address  —  — 

City _ _ _ .State - 

_  y 


GRASS  SILAGE 

USE  SILOGERM  when  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well 
as  corn.  NOTHING  LIKE  IT.  Economical,  clean  snd 
easy  to  use.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  con¬ 
taining  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY.  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Fun  or  part  time.  Earn  925  to  SlOO  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  •  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


SILO  PRESERVATIVE 

proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &.  Color  Co.,  Ine., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


The 

SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRADE  MARK  a  REG  U  S.  PAT.  OfF. 

99%+ PURE 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra,  cost  to  you ! 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled  !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  I 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET— 
“Bordeaux  Mixture’*— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!' 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED.  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand  I 
The  standard  for  over  SO  years, 

— — — —  MADE  BY  - - 

PHELPS  DODCE  RETININ6  COHPUHATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

V40  WALL  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  -  CHICAGO  1,  ILL^ 
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OLD-FASHIONED  TEACHER, 

New  England. 


Mildew  on  Roses 

Can  you  tell  me  what  would  cause  one 
side  of  a  rose  bush  to  turn  as  the  en¬ 
closed  specimen  which  I  am  sending? 

New  York.  l.  c.  m. 

The  shoot  that  was  received  was  in¬ 
fested  with  mildew.  Fortunately,  this 
trouble  can  be  controlled  by  regular 
dusting  with  sulphur.  Secure  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  some  garden  supply  house 
and  use  it  according  to  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  recommendations.  The  control  of 
disease  and  insects  on  roses  is  not  very 
difficult.  A  little  attention  will  give  the 
grower  much  reward. 


Experience  -  of  a  School 
Board  Member 

I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  local 
school  board  at  the  annual  school  meet¬ 
ing  last  month.  Yesterday  I  made  my 
first  official  visit  to  the  village  school. 
It  was  both  an  interesting  and  tragic 
experience.  I  was  asked  to  run  for 
the  job  by  a  group  of  very  anxious  par¬ 
ents.  The  teacher  is  a  splendid  one,  a 
woman  of  fine  character  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  nearly  20  years  of  teaching 
in  our  vicinity,  and  I  like  her.  The  par¬ 
ents  are  my  friends.  But  the  teacher 
is  frustrated.  The  parents  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  rightly  so.  There  were 
mutual  recriminations. 

Let  us  make  a  short  detour.  My  hus¬ 
band  used  to  fatten  veal  calves  for  the 
market.  That  is  a  job  that  calls  for 
some  nicety,  as  any  good  stockman  will 
tell  you.  It  is  the  nature  of  young  ani- 
tnals  to  stretch  up,  grow  bones  and  use 
up  energy  instead  of  storing  it  as  fat. 
The  farmer  must  feed  whole  milk  and 
all  he  can  get  the  calf  to  take.  Yet  he 
must  not  overfeed.  Just  right,  of 
course,  but  if  one  must  err  in  judgment, 
it  is  better  to  starve  them  a  little  rather 
than  overfeed  them.  Why?  Because 
growth  depends  on  appetite.  Take 
away  the  appetite  of  a  calf  and  in  no 
time  at  all  you  have  a  runt.  But  cream! 
What  a  good  appetite  remover!  It  is 
wholesome,  it’s  right,  it’s  nature’s  food, 
but  not  too  much. 

Now  back  to  the  main  road  again. 
Those  children  made  me  think  of  young 
animals  that  were  definitely  off  their 
feed;  mentally,  I  mean.  Overstuffed  with 
a  lot  of  half-mastered  material.  Forced 
to  hurry  faster  than  their  natural  pace 
by  the  great  necessity  of  keeping  up 
with  their  grades  and  a  course  of  study. 
They  had  no  appetite  for  knowledge;  no 
happy  relations  with  the  world  of  books. 
Many  persons  with  sound  and  capable 
minds  do  not  think  quickly.  Quickness 
of  perception  is  supposed  to  be  a  test 
of  intelligence.  It  depends  upon  your 
definition.  A  slow  mind  is  no  disgrace. 

I  have  one  myself,  although  I  own  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Folks  like  me  need  free¬ 
dom  from  pressure  in  order  to  think. 
With  us,  you  cannot  get  results  by  scold¬ 
ing,  “Hurry  up  and  get  your  lessons  or 
you  will  miss  your  grade.’’  It  is  tragic 
to  hurry  us,  for  we  stop  thinking.  We 
blow  up  like  Prince  Rupert’s  drops. 
This  is  what  had  happened  to  these  chil¬ 
dren.  They  were  overtrained.  They 
had  ceased  to  care. 

When  we  pot  a  geranium  and  put  it  in 
our  kitchen  window,  we  don’t  keep  pull¬ 
ing  it  up  to  see  how  much  the  roots 
have  grown.  We  don’t  pick  off  the  seed 
pods  of  our  garden  plants  before  they 
ripen  to  see  if  the  seeds  are  going  to  be 
fertile.  If  we  have  green  fingers,  we 
don’t  try  to  make  plants  grow  too  fast. 
We  don't  make  them  grow  soft  by  forc¬ 
ing  them.  We  try  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  grow  sturdy.  We  give  them  good  soil, 
sunshine  according  to  their  needs,  and 
a  good  watering  occasionally.  Then  we 
leave  them  to  God.  It  is  only  when  we 
are  trying  to  develop  skills  and  per¬ 
sonality  in  our  children  that  we  fuss 
and  stew  and  put  on  the  pressure  and 
try  to  go  God  one  better,  so  to  speak. 

What  should  be  done  for  the  children 
of  our  school  district?  Well,  the  au¬ 
thorities  want  to  consolidate  the  three 
schools  of  our  town  in  a  two-room 
school  at  the  center.  This  will  lighten 
the  work  of  the  teachers,  give  them  time 
to  help  the  pupils,  they  say.  But  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  in  one 
place,  it  will  be  applied  in  another. 
Things  will  be  supposed  to  be  easier 
for  pupils  and  teachers,  so  more  will 
be  expected  of  them.  It  won’t  make 
any  difference. 

I  admit  that  my  knowledge  of  educa¬ 
tional  methods  is  20  years  old.  About 
20  years  ago  I  took  a  course  in  school 
administration  in  the  graduate  school  of 
Yale  University.  The  professor  told  us 
then  that  the  old-fashioned,  ungraded 
school  was  the  ideal  school.  The  per¬ 
sonal  relation  of  teacher  to  pupil  with¬ 
out  artificial  attempts  to  standardize  the 
child  by  grading  is  the  best  way;  only 
it  can’t  be  done  in  job  lots. 

The  people  of  our  town  want  to  main¬ 
tain  three  one-room  schools  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  with  from  nine  to  15  or 
16  pupils  in  each;  a  few  subjects  thor¬ 
oughly  taught  at  a  pace  the  children 
can  take  and  keep,  with  time  for  per¬ 
sonal  attention  by  the  teacher.  I  be¬ 
lieve  their  instinctive  demand  is  right, 
but  no  professional  educator  is  going 
to  favor  the  plan.  To  me  it  seems  as  if 
the  teachers  were  being  forced  to  stuff 
their  scholars  with  whittled  down  col¬ 
lege  educations  in  eight  whopping  big 
annual  doses.  Simplicity  and  realism 
are  needed  here. 


l>OJVT£ie 


ROCKETS 


the  weapon  700  years  old! 


The  flier  in  the  rocket  plane  bores  in  on  the 
Japanese  carrier  through  a  screaming  sheet 
of  Hell  from  every  gun  that  can  be  turned 
against  him.  He  presses  a  button.  Without  recoil, 
with  only  a  swooshing  whistle,  a  salvo  of  high 
velocity,  assault  rockets  lance  off  toward  the  target. 
They  strike  with  the  pulverizing  punch  of  five-inch 
shells,  setting  up  purple  mushrooms  of  smoke,  flame 
and  debris.  The  Navy  can  send  its  guns  aloft  today. 

Hundreds  of  miles  from  its  bases— afloat  or  ashore  — 
the  Navy  is  seeking  out  the  enemy  with  shattering 
new  aerial  firepower,  thanks  to  the  development  of 
weapons  first  used  by  the  Chinese  in  1232  .  .  . 


assault  rockets  now  in  production  by  Pontiac, 

"The  soul  of  artillery  without  the  body,”  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  by  authorities  of  the  modern  version  of  this 
historic  weapon.  Pontiac’s  assignment  to  produce  it 
in  large  numbers  came  as  an  eagerly  accepted  chal¬ 
lenge  ...  its  importance  underscored  by  rocket- 
caused  destruction  from  embattled  Europe  to  the 
South  Pacific. 


PONTIAC 


In  producing  these  "Broadsides  from  the  Blue,”  for 
the  United  States  Navy,  Pontiac  strives  to  build  with 
integrity  and  a  faithfulness  worthy  of  the  men  who 
use  them.  This  has  been  our  continuing  purpose  in 
one  of  the  most  varied  war  programs  in  all  industry. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  . .  .  GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR— NBC  Network 

MOTOR  DIVISION  .  .  .  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


PONTIAC  PRODUCTION 
FOR  WAR  INCLUDES: 


Oerlikon  20. mm. 
Anii-Aircrafi  Cannoo 


Aircraft  Torpedo«$ 
for  the  Navy 


40.mm. 

Automatic  Field  Guos 


Diesel  Eoctoe 
Parts 


Axles  for 
M.24  Tanks 


Eocine  Parts 
for  Army  Trucks 


l55.mm.  Shells 
for  the  Army 


Assmltl 

Rock^ 


For  22  years  the  finest  fork  made.  The  head  is  the 
heart  of  a  hay  fork  and  the  Lantz  has  an  exclusive, 
patented,  fool-proof  head  that’s  a  wonder.  NO 
TRIPPING  TROUBLE.  Never  sticks— never  lets 
go  until  tripped.  Safer  for  man  and  rack.  Greatest 
hay-holding  compression.  Cleans  off  rack.  Handles 
loose  or  baled  hay.  A  boy  can  operate  it. 

Made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Lantz 

KUTTER-KOLTER-enables  a 

moldboard  plow  to  cut  through 
and  cover  trash.  Aids  in  fighting 
corn  borer.  Write  for  literature  to 

LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  DepL  FC-150,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  FENCES 


Precision  Built— "Safe  and  Surei—Tamper- Proof 
Economical;  Dependable  Quality  at  LOW  COST. 
SEE  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER  of  WRITE 

GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS.  Wellinoton,  Ohio 


of’Vour".^  paragon  sprayer 

Until  present  government  re¬ 
strictions  are  removed  your 
dealer  cannot  replacehisstock 
of  Paragon  Sprayers.  We 
can  supply  promptly 
any  parts  you  may 
need  to  keep  your 
present  Paragon 
Sprayer  in  service. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

501  STATE  STREET  HARRISON,  OHIO 


i»BEAN  "AH-USE" 
TRACTOR  SPRAYER 


*  Low-cost  outfit  for  orchard  ar 
^ ’A' A'ijyy||  - 1  row  crops.  6-7  gals,  a  4( 

lbs.  pressure.  Real  one-nun  ri^ 

T*  lOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CC 

gSHosmer  Sc.,  Lansing,  Mich.  -243  W.  Julian  Sc.,  San  Jose,  Ca: 


For  Bigger  and  Better  Crops 


Protection  from  disease 
and  insects  on  potatoes, 
giving  increased  yield  and 
improved  quality!  At  deal¬ 
ers  or  from  us.  Lb.  bag  40c. 

Hanifnond  Paint  S  Chemical  Co. 

295W  Ferry  Street.  Beacon,  N.Y. 
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care  saves  wear... save  that  equipment 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


Di  lou  rn  iwicE  fob 

roill  FIIM  MltHIIIES? 


Should  your  tractor  and  tractor-drawn  equipment  last  twice 
as  long? 

Well... studies  show  most  farm  machines  are  allowed  to 
rust  out  and  wear  out  in  from  4  to  7  years.  With  the  best  of 
care,  according  to  manufacturers,  many  of  them  should  last 
15  years. 

In  cold  cash.  ..authorities  figure  this  means  an  average  loss 
of  $2,000.  The  facts  show  that  2  out  of  3  farm  machines  could 
last  twice  as  long  with  the  best  of  care... take  a  Disk  Harrow 
for  example: 


ESSO  FARM  RUST  PRE¬ 
VENTIVE  will  add  years  to 
its  useful  life!  Disks,  earth- 
polished  parts  need  not 
rust.  Brush  clean  of  dirt 
then  apply.  Esso  Farm  Rust 
Preventive  will  help  stop 
rust.  Use  whenever  your 
harrow  has  done  a  day’s 
work.  Your  harrow  will  last 
longer,  work  better! 


ESSOLEUM  CHASSIS  LU¬ 
BRICANT  will  help  keep 
bearings  on  the  job  longer! 
Disk  Shaft  Bearings  need 
the  special  protection  of  a 
grease  that  stays  on  the  job 
under  rough  going.  Esso- 
leum  Chassis  Lubricant  is 
extremely  adhesive,  helps 
seal  against  dirt  and  mois¬ 
ture. 


SAVE  THAT  EQUIPMENT!  Equipment  manufacturers  report  new 
equipment  will  be  increasingly  hard  to  get.  It’s  just  good  sense  to 
take  care  of  what  you’ve  iot  now! 


Longer  life  for  farm  equipment  through  the  world’s  leading 
petroleum  research !  Whether  it’s  Esso  Handy  Oil  for  dozens 
of  uses  around  the  farm  or  Essoleum  Expee  Compound  for 
special  protection  of  hypoid  and  other  heavily-loaded  gears 
—or  any  other  Esso  product  for  the  farm— use  high  quality 
Esso  products.  The  reason  is  simple— Esso  products  are  engi¬ 
neered  in  the  laboratory  to  lick  lubrication  problems. 


Japanese  Beetle  Control 

Last  year,  horticulturists  were  all 
agog  over  announcements  of  a  new 
Japanese  beetle  control  designed  to 
combat  the  beetle  grubs  in  the  soil, 
based  on  infecting  them  with  a  death¬ 
dealing  disease — the  “milky  disease.” 
Considerable  publicity  (The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  May  20,  1944)  aroused  in¬ 
terest  and  thousands  sought  to  make  use 
of  the  product.  Many  of  them  were  dis¬ 
appointed  because  the  supply  was 
short. 

Milky  disease  spore  dust,  unlike  most 
beetle  controls,  made  no  claim  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  adult  Japanese  beetle.  It 
was  designed  to  destroy  the  beetle  at 
its  source  by  attacking  the  grubs  in  the 
soil.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  milky 
disease  spore  dust  was  simply  a  pack¬ 
age  of  death-dealing  bacteria  that  ruth¬ 
lessly  attacked  the  grubs,  infecting 
them  with  milky  disease  from  which 
death  came  quickly.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  amazement  that  the  control 
could  be  as  easy  as  is  claimed  for  this 
product.  Yet  it  is  true.  Application  is 
extremely  simple,  requiring  only  two 
grams  (one  level  teaspoonjful)  being 
“spotted”  at  five-foot  intervals  in  rows 
five  feet  apart  on  the  surface  of  the  in¬ 
fested  area.  Nothing  else  is  required. 
One  pound  will  treat  4000  square  feet. 

It  may  be  applied  manually  or  with  a 
corn  planter  of  the  rotary  type. 

This  is  what  happens:  These  live 
death-dealing  spores  attack  Japanese 
beetle  grubs  and  infect  them  with  milky 
disease.  As  they  feed  upon  these  grubs, 
the  spores  multiply  rapidly,  each  grub 
releasing  from  three  to  nine  billion 
additional  spores,  and  these  in  turn 
seek  out  other  grubs  to  attack  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner.  Thus  the  disease  spreads, 
so  that  in  a  short  period  of  time  the 
soil  in  the  treated  area  is  completely 
permeated  by  the  spores. 

It  is  claimed  that  because  one  appli¬ 
cation  is  all  that  is  necessary,  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  econoniical  to  use.  This  claim  is 
borne  out  by  one  important  factor — 
that  the  spores  of  milky  disease  live  for 
a  long  time.  They  have  been  found 
alive  and  active  after  four  years  in 
“storage,”  where  their  natural  food,  the 
grubs,  was  not  available.  These  spores 
have  been  known  to  pass  through  the 
digestive  tracts  of  birds  and  animals 
unharmed.  In  view  of  this  characteris¬ 
tic,  spores  once  applied  to  the  soil  are 
always  ready  to  attack  the  beetle  grub. 
This  also  means  that  the  greater  the  in¬ 
festation,  the  more  completely  does  the 
soil  become  inoculated.  The  spores  of 
milky  disease,  when  used  according  to 
directions,  are  harmless  to  human  be¬ 
ings,  animals  and  plants.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  spores  feed  only  upon  Jap¬ 
anese  beetle  grubs  and  do  not  attack 
other  living  things. 

Application  of  milk  disease  spore 
dust  should  be  made  either  in  early 
Summer  (April  or  May)  or  m  the  Fall 
during  September  or  October,  because 
at  these  periods  the  beetle  grubs  are 
near  the  surface  and  are  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  attack  by  the  bacteria.  The 
grubs  hibernate  in  the  soil  at  a  depth 
of  six  to  eight  inches  during  the  Winter 
months.  If  not  destroyed  by  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  early  in  June,  the  grubs 
emerge  from  the  ground  as  adult  bee¬ 
tles  During  the  period  recommended 
for  application  of  sport  dust,  the  grubs 
arc  feeding  upon  tender  grass  roots  and 
are  doing  untold  damage  to  lawns. 

Milky  disease  was  discovered  by  en¬ 
tomologists  in  a  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  where  extensive  tests  were 
made  over  a  period  of  years.  Following 
these  tests,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  granted  a  license  for  the  manuf^- 
ture  of  the  spore  dust  and  gave  the 
product  its  indorsement.  c.  o.  B. 

Combating  Corn  Ear  Worm 

One  of  the  greatest  dratvbacks  that 
home  gardeners  have  had  in  growing 
sweet  corn  is  the  destruction  of  xnuch 
of  their  crop  by  the  corn  ear  worm.  It 
can  now  be  successfully  combated  and 
most  of  the  crop  saved  by  using  the 
proper  control  methods. 

The  eggs  of  the  corn  ear  worm  are 
laid  on  the  silks  of  the  new  corn  soon 
after  they  appear.  They  hatch  within 


three  to  five  days,  and  the  larvae  move 
down  the  silks  of  the  corn  to  the  ear, 
eating  as  they  go.  They  often  make  the 
entire  ear  or  a  large  part  of  it  unfit  for 
table  use.  The  treatment  to  use  is  the 
application  of  heavy  mineral  oil  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  silks  on  each  ear.  The 
mineral  oil  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
tips  of  the  ear,  as  this  will  damage  the 
corn.  It  should  be  applied  just  to  the 
silks.  The  proper  time  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  five  or  six  days  after  the  silks 
first  show,  which  is  just  when  they  have 
started  to  get  dry  at  the  tip.  It  is  very 
important  not  to  make  the  application 
sooner  than  the  third  day  after,  the  silks 
appear,  because  if  the  oil  is  applied  be¬ 
fore  pollination  has  occurred,  the  ker¬ 
nels  will  not  form  as  they  should. 

The  best  amount  is  15  to  20  drops  of 
the  mineral  oil.  It  may  be  applied  with 
an  oil  can.  Do  not  insert  the  tip  of  the 
can  into  the  ear;  hold  it  so  the  oil  drops 
only  on  the  silks.  There  are  also  conri- 
mercial  products  on  the  market  which 
come  complete  with  applicator.  The  ap¬ 
plicator  measures  exactly  the  recom¬ 
mended  dose  per  ear. 

Another  method  is  to  cut  the  silks  off 
seven  or  eight  days  after  they  first 
show;  but  they  must  not  be  cut  until 
after  pollination  has  occurred. 

The  earlier  the  sweet  corn  can  be 
planted,  the  less  likely  for  it  to  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  corn  ear  worm.  Therefore, 
whenever  practicable,  the  corn  should 
be  planted  as  early  as  possible.  It  will 
pay  the  home  gardener  to  risk  an  extra 
early  planting.  The  principal  objection 
to  early  planting  before  May  20  is  that 
it  is  favorable  for  the  European  corn 
borer.  However,  if  this  pest  is  not  trou¬ 
blesome,  then  planting  can  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  date  mentioned.  h.  l.  s. 

Potato  Spraying  Program 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
coppers,  and  commonly  considered  as 
not  being  enough  to  be  significant,  are 
due  to  the  comparatively  poor  tip  burn 
control  afforded  by  these  newer  mate¬ 
rials.  The  results  from  tests  conducted 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1944  are  of  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  season  was  unusually  dry, 
and  neither  late  blight  nor  early  bhght 
were  present  to  confuse  the  findings. 
The  two  fixed  coppers  used  have  not 
resulted  in  quite  such  good  yields  as 
any  of  the  Bordeaux  sprays.  No  effort 
was  made  to  separate  tip  burn  from 
hopper  burn.  Both  were  present,  and 
insect  counts  made  show  that  Bordeaux 
had  a  tendency  to  hold  both  leaf  hop¬ 
pers  and  flea  beetles  in  check.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  with  a  Bordeaux 
12-2-100  mixture. 

For  many  years,  Bordeaux  mixture 
has  been  prepared  on  most  farms  from 
freshly  slaked  burnt  lump  lime  and  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  crystals.  A 
faster  method,  now  coming  into  wide 
use,  involves  the  use  of  a  finely  pow¬ 
dered  bluestone  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  “Snow,”  and  a  high  grade  cal¬ 
cium  lime,-  chemically  hydrated.  From 
these  materials  Bordeaux  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  rapidly  as  the  spray  tank  can 
be  filled. 

The  directions  for  mixing  are  to  start 
the  agitator  and  keep  it  running  during 
the  mixing  process.  Use  eight  pounds 
of  “Snow”  bluestone  for  each  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Place  bluestone  in  the 
strainer,  wash  it  through  the  strainer 
with  the  tank  filler  until  the  tank  is 
three-quarters  full.  For  every  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray,  sift  eight  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  spray  lime  onto  the  strainer,  be¬ 
side  the  stream  of  water  used  to  finish 
filling  the  tank.  Finish  filling  the  spray¬ 
er,  and  keep  the  agitator  running  while 
driving  to  the  field. 

Early  applications,  sufficient  to  leave 
a  residual  deposit  on  the  foliage,  should 
be  made  as  a  protection  against  flea 
beetles,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  indicate  the  rows.  Later 
sprayings  should  follow  throughout  the 
growing  season  at  seven  to  ten-day  in¬ 
tervals. 

We  can  spray  100  acres  of  potatoes  to¬ 
day  with  more  confidence  and  with  less 
effort  than  was  used  in  caring  for  a 
single  acre  a  generation  ago,  but  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  still  the  material  that  does  the 
job  best. 


Sweet  potatoes  are  an  important  commercial  crop  in  Atlantic  Coimty,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Peter  Capelli  and  wife,  right,  harvested  a  good  crop  last  Fall.  They  are 
being  assisted  by  four  of  their  eight  children.  From  left  to  right,  they  are  Wil¬ 
liam,  Catherine,  Mimi  and  Anna. 
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^‘That  Grass 
is  our  Living,  Son!” 


WHAT  THIS  RANCHER  SAYS  tO  his  SOn  is 
very  true.  Grass  does  provide  their 
living  . . .  and  a  good  part  of  the  living  for  all 
of  us  here  in  America.  More  than  half  a 
billion  acres  of  the  United  States — roughly, 
50%  of  aU  our  farm  and  ranch  lands — is  in 
grass.  ''Should  its  harvest  fail  for  a  single 
year,”  said  John  James  IngaUs,  "famine 
would  depopulate  the  world.” 

Grass  is  the  preserver  of  much  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  wealth  and  the  basic  raw  material 
of  many  of  our  necessities.  It  is  a  major 
crop.  And  more  than  that,  it’s  nature’s  way 
of  transferring  health-building  materials  . .  . 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  other  essential  ele¬ 
ments  .  .  .  from  the  soil  into  the  foods  that 
nourish  the  nation.  Grass  must  pass  through 
livestock  to  be  converted  into  products  use¬ 
ful  to  man. 

So  let’s  give  our  pastures,  meadows  and 


BUY  MORE 
WAR  BONDS 


range  lands  the  care  they  deserve.  Grass  on 
your  steeper  slopes  should  never  be  broken. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  your  most  profitable 
crop  on  hillsides  because  it  controls  erosion 
by  tjdng  down  your  top  soil  and  reduces 
evaporation  of  essential  moisture.  Your  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  tell 
you  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  grass 
you  might  try  to  your  profit,  and  they  wiQ 
also  advise  you  about  reseeding,  lime,  and 
fertihzer.  And  never  overlook  this  important 
rule  of  grass  care — don’t  overgraze! 

We  at  Swift  &  Company  are  marketing  the 
products  of  your  grass,  and  so  we  say  with 
you,  "Grass  is  our  living,  too!’ 


»»> 


WfA’s  8-Point 
Dairy  Program 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  DAIRY  FARMERS 

1.  Grow  plenty  of  high-quality  rough- 
age. 

2.  Balance  your  herd  with  your  feed 
supply. 

3.  Keep  production  records  on  each 
cow  in  your  herd. 

4.  Practice  disease  control  methods. 

5.  Produce  milk  and  cream  of  the 
highest  quality. 

6.  Adopt  labor-saving  methods. 

7.  Take  care  of  your  land. 

8.  Develop  a  sound  breeding  program. 


$S  IDEA  WINNERS 


To  test  a  spark  plug,  take  a  lead 
pencil,  sharpen  both  ends  and 
make  a  hole  in  center,  place 
one  end  on  top  of  spark  plug; 
ground  the  other  end  on  cylin¬ 
der  head.  Spark  will  jump  the 
gap  in  pencil.  C.  W.  Wagner, 
Oak  Hill,  Ill.  ,  -r  _ _ 


To  save  time  in  greasing  the 
tractor,  pain  t  all  the  daily  lubri¬ 
cation  spots  one  color  and  all 
the  weekly  lubrication  spots 
another  color.  These  should 
show  up  plainly  against  the 
color  of  the  tractor.  Mrs.  L. 
K.  Schatts,  West  Union,  Iowa. 


Meet  Bill  Reneker,  Swift’s  Head  Hog  Buyer 

If  you  have  marketed  hogs  since  1907,  chances  are  that  Bill 
Reneker  bought  some  of  them  for  he  has  bought  more  than  30 
million  for  Swift’s  . . .  some  of  them  in  Western  Canada  where 
he  was  buyer  from  1916  to  1923,  and  the  rest  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  He  became  head  hog  buyer  for  Swift  & 
Company  in  1932, 

When  not  buying  hogs,  Bill  Reneker  Hkes  to 
judge  them  in  the  show  ring.  Right  now  he’s 
booked  until  next  September  to 
judge  at  several  shows  and  hog 
meetings. 

An  interest  in  hogs  comes  to  Bill 
naturally.  His  father  was  a  live¬ 
stock  salesman  and  his  grand¬ 
father  conducted  a  commission 
business  in  Pittsburgh  as  far  back 
as  1866.  His  hobby  is  sharing  his 
vast  knowledge  of  hogs  with  farm 
boys  and  girls. 

If  you  should  see  this  big,  friend¬ 
ly  man  in  a  show  ring,  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  get  acquainted  with  him. 


THERE’S  A  BLACK 
SHEEP  in  almost 
every  band.  But  he’s 
not  as  bad  as  his  repu¬ 
tation  paints  him. 

tly  dyed 
by  nature,  his 
fleece  cannot  be 
bleached.Theusesfor 
black  wool  are  limited 
so  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  it 
properly  sorted  in  the  wool  clip.  How¬ 
ever,  manufacturers  do  weave  it  into 
broadcloth.  And — believe  it  or  not — 
the  wool  from  the  black  sheep  in  the 
flock  becomes  clothing  for  the  clergy. 

CASH  PRIZES  FOR 
BEST  LETTERS 

Write  us  a  letter,  250  words  or  less, 
telling  us  which  of  the  six  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  advertisements  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  publication  since  No¬ 
vember  you  prefer,  and  why. 

If  you  wish  to  refresh  your  mem¬ 
ory,  mail  us  a  request  and  we  will 
send  you  all  six  advertisements.  Let¬ 
ters  will  be  judged  by  an  impartial 
committee  whose  decisions  wall  be 
final.  First  prize,  $50.00;  second 
prize,  $25.00;  third  prize,  $15.00; 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  prizes,  $10.00.  Con¬ 
test  closes  July  15.  Address  your  let¬ 
ter  to  F.  M.  Simpson,  Department 
128,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9, 
Illinois. 


0le€>€/ie 

WESTERN  RANCH  MEAT  LOAF 


2  poimds  ground  beef, 
or  1  pound  each  beef 
and  lamb 
1  medium  onion 
^  cup  diced  celery  or 
ground  carrot 
yi  cup  lard  or  shortening 
H  cup  diced  green 
peppers  or 
1-2  teaspoon  pepper 


2  teaspoons  salt 

2  eggs 

3  cui>s  soft  bread 
crumbs 

cup  water 
cup  tomato 
juice 

2  tablespoons 
melted  butter 
or  margarine 


Chop  onion.  Brown  onion  and  celery  or  car¬ 
rots  in  lard.  Combine  with  green  pepper, 
salt,  eggs,  bread  crumbs,  and  water  to  make  a 
dressing.  Add  half  the  dressing  (one  and  one- 
half  cups)  to  the  meat,  mixing  well.  Pat  out  half 
the  mixture  in  a  two-quart  loaf  pan.  Cover 
with  remaining  dressing,  then  top  with  re¬ 
maining  meat  mixture.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°  F)  one  and  one-quarter  hours. 
Baste  twice  with  tomato  juice  and  butter  to 
keep  loaf  moist.  Yield:  10-12  servings. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


IT’S  2,049  MILES  FROM 
HEREFORD.  TEXAS,  TO 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

To  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  is 
produced  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
"*^*^***  tion’s  meat.  To  the  east  live 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  Americans. 

Under  these  conditions  either  livestock  or  fresh 
meat  must  be  transported  from  the  West  to  the 
East,  and  as  we  know,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
more  economical  to  slaughter  the  animals  in  cen¬ 
tral  plants  in  surplus  producing  sections,  save  the 
by-products,  then  transport  the  meat  in  refriger¬ 
ator  cars  to  the  consuming  sections,  than  to  ship 
the  live  animals. 

To  have  a  market  for  livestock,  we  must  find  a 
market  for  meat.  'The  job  of  nation-wide  meat 
packers  is  to  bridge  the  gap,  an  average  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  made  up  in  part  from  such 
trips  as  Boise,  Idaho,  to  Boston;  from  Denver  to 
Detroit;  from  Paducah  to  Pittsbiurgh;  and  from 
Hereford,  Texas,  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  large  organization  with  proper 
facilities  to  handle  efficiently  nation-wide  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  thousands  of  consuming  centers  of 
America.  *  * 

This  is  the  last  page  of  information  that  we  will 
issue  until  September.  See  you  again  thenl 

/TA).  Stmjtson, 

Agricultural  Retearch  Department 


nutrition  is  ou 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life 


R  BUSINESS— AND  YOURS 

to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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from  GRAIN  lo  GRASS 
this  OLIVER  COMBINE  Saves  Seed! 


•  Save  more  seed  from  each  succeeding  crop- 
grains,  grasses,  soybeans,  sorghums — with 
this  new  Oliver  Moael  2  Grain  Master. 

Every  extra  bushel  means  extra  profit  for  you. 
For  feed  and  seed  are  scarce  and  prices  high. 

Eliminate  cash  outlay  for  twine,  threshing 
bills  and  food  for  harvest  hands.  Avoid  tedi¬ 
ous  toil  in  the  heat  and  dust.  Make  yourself 
independent  of  expensive  outside  help.  Get 
this  "family  size”  combine  that  turns  harvest¬ 
ing  into  a  family  affair. 

Look  at  these  seed-saving  features— Straight- 
in-Line  construction  that  sends  the  crop  through 
*‘heads  first”  .  .  .  volume  control  that  assures 


an  even,  steady  flow  ;  .  .  the  combination  of 
flailing  and  rubbing  cylinder  action  .  j ;  large 
capacity  sieve  and  chaffer. 

Notice  how  the  Oliver  Model  2  Grain  Mas¬ 
ter  hugs  the  ground.  It’s  built  to  operate  at  top 
efficiency  on  hillsides  and  contours  as  well  as 
on  the  level.  Its  compactness  makes  it  easy  to 
maneuver  on  the  turns. 

Find  out  about  this  new  Oliver  combine  that 
threshes  all  crops  as  cleanly  as  a  stationary 
machine.  Drop  in  on  your  Oliver  dealer.  He 
may  be  able  to  help  you  this  year.  However, 
bear  in  mind  that  implement  production  is 
limited.  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


THE  FIN machinery 


STOP  I 

Get  the  BLACK  LEAF  40  • 


DIP-TREAT  YOUR 
SEED  POTATOES 


with 


SEMESM  BEl 


4404 


Aphis  (plant  lice),  leafhoppers, 
leaf  miners,  mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs, 
most  thrips,  young  sucking  bugs  and 

similar  insects  can  be  controlled. 

SPRAY  with  BLACK  LEAF  40 

An  ounce  makes  6  gallons  of  spray  effec¬ 
tive  on  aphis.  Full  directions  with  pack¬ 
age — A  quick,  sure,  economical  control 
for  these  insect  pests. 

Just  a  little  spread  on  roosts  kills 
poultry  lice  and  feather  mites. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
CORP.,  INCORPORATED,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 


for 

more  profitable  yields 


Don't  risk  losses  due  to 

seed-piece  decay,  seed- 
borne  scab,  and  rhizoc- 
tonia^  Quick,  easy  dip- 
treatment  with  SEMESAN 
BEL  saves  seed,  labor  and 
fertilizer.  Free  potato 
booklet. 

DU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO.  (Inc.) 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Hybrid  Com  Acreage  Increasing 

All  corn  suffered  last  season  from 
the  severe  drouth.  However,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  hybrids  No.  2  and  No.  4  still  rank 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  recommended 
corn  hybrids  for  Garden  State  farmers. 
Drouth-resistance  has  never  been  an 
important  factor  in  growing  corn  in 
New  Jersey  because  moisture  is  nor¬ 
mally  adequate  to  produce  a  good  crop. 
Over  a  period  of  years  these  hybrids 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority. 

The  Experiment  Station’s  1945  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  corn  for  grain  in¬ 
clude  New  Jersey  hybrids  No.  2  and  4, 

U.  S.  13  and  Ohio  C-88.  Ohio  C-88  is 
recommended  for  the  northern  half  of  ' 
the  State,  since  it  has  a  shorter  grow¬ 
ing  season  than  the  other  hybrids.  For 
ensilage  corn,  the  station  recommends 
New  Jersey  hybrids  No.  2,  No.  4  and 
No.  5,  U.  S.  13,  and  Funk  G-135.  New 
Jersey  No.  5  and  the  Funk  hybrid  are 
suitable  only  for  the  central  and  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  estimated 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  State’s  194,000 
aeres  of  corn  will  be  planted  with  hy¬ 
brid  seed  this  year.  Since  corn  is  New 
Jersey’s  largest  single  cultivated  crop, 
it  is  important  that  only  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  hybrids  be  used. 

Early  Onions  Need  Extra  Nitrogen 

In  early  Spring  the  soil  is  usually  cold 
and  it  takes  time  to  warm  to  a  depth  of 
seven  inches.  When  the  soil  is  cold, 
nitrogen  for  plant  use  becomes  avail¬ 
able  slowly.  As  the  soil  temperature 
rises,  the  nitrogen  becomes  more  avail¬ 
able.  Onions  need  quantities  of  nitro¬ 
gen  early  in  their  growth,  and  this  may 
have  to  be  supplied  by  fertilizer.  There 
are  two  fertilizer  mixtures  recommend¬ 
ed  for  onions  on  upland  soils  in  New 
Jersey  and  one  for  muck  soils.  For 
onions  grown  on  the  upland  soil  for 
which  sets  are  usually  planted,  from 
1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  either  a  7-7-'7 
or  a  10-6-4  commercial  fertilizer  mix¬ 
ture  per  acre  is  recommended.  For 
those  grown  on  muck  soils,  a  3-12-6 
mixture  mqy  be  used.  Additional  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
may  be  used  as  a  side  dressing  if  nec¬ 
essary  to  supplement  the  regular  fer¬ 
tilizer  formulas  containing  a  smaller 
percentage  of  nitrogen. 

Victory  Garden  Interest  Fanned 

The  chairman  of  the  N.  J.  State  Vic¬ 
tory  Garden  Committee  predicted  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  home  and  commu¬ 
nity  gardens  as  a  result  of  the  general 
tightening  up  of  the  food  situation.  In¬ 
centives  for  gardening  a  year  ago 
slumped  as  a  result  of  OPA’s  action  in 
taking  the  points  off  many  canned 
goods,  but  this  year  the  uncertainty  of 
the  food  situation  is  causing  persons  who 
had  decided  to  substitute  golf  for  gar¬ 
dening  to  revise  their  thinking.  There 
is  still  plenty  of  time  for  New  Jersey¬ 
ites  to  plan  a  garden  and  procure  seed 
for  it.  Chairman  Helyar  pointed  out. 
Those  who  produce,  can  and  store  a 
well  selected  list  of  garden  crops  will 
not  be  affected  so  much  by  War  Food 
Administrator  Marvin  Jones’  plea  to 
“take  a  new  hitch  in  our  belts”  this 
year. 

Order  Sprays  Now 

Government  agencies  responsible  for 
insecticides  and  fungicides  have  again 
this  year  asked  growers  to  purchase 
their  needs  for  the  coming  season  early. 
Calcium  arsenate  and  arsenate  of  lead 
materials  are  not  restricted  in  1945  for 
the  control  of  leaf-eating  insects.  The 
nicotine  situation  continues  very  tight 
with  a  reduction  expected  because  of 
uncertain  raw  material.  Little  improve¬ 
ment  is  expected  in  the  rotenone  sup¬ 
ply.  All  better  grades  of  pyrethrum 
again  will  go  to  military  needs.  Small 
amounts  of  poorer  material  will  be  al¬ 
located  for  a  limited  list  of  special  agri¬ 
cultural  uses  (leafhoppers  on  beans  and 
raisin  grapes,  plant  bugs  and  leafhop¬ 
pers  on  the  sugar  beet  seed  crop,  leaf¬ 
hoppers  and  worms  on  cranberries,  etc.). 
Order  your  supply  early  so  that  you 
may  have  it  when  needed. 

JOHN  W.  WILKINSON. 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treatment  for  Every  Major  Crop 


Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches 

You,  of  cour.^e,  know 'That  you  are 
putting  out  a  very  good  book.  May  I, 
as  probably  the  oldest  living  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  congratulate  you  as  doing  a 
swell  job  down  through  the  years?  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  few  more  years,  I  would 
like  to  have  results,  and  fast. 

Will  you  tell  me  where  I  may  get 
soon  bearing  cherry  (oxhearts)  and 
plums  and  peaches?  Bought  a  good 
farm  back  in  the  halcyon  (?)  days  of 
1926,  but  just  did  not  have  the  sense  to 
buy  good  fruit  trees.  Those  I  did  buy 
are  about  the  same  size  as  they  were 
the  day  I  planted  them  back  in  those 
same  old  days.  Please  give  me  the  real 
dope.  M.  w.  w. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 

Early  bearing,  black,  soft  fleshed 
sweet  cherry — Black  Tartarian.  Large, 
midseason,  firm  fieshed  black  sweet 
cherry — Giant.  Large,  firm  fleshed, 
white  sweet  cherry — Emperor  Francis. 

Large,  blue,  prune-type  plum  —  Pa¬ 
cific.  Medium  size,  blue,  prune-type 
plum — Stanley. 

Early,  medium-season,  large,  yellow 
freestone  peach — Golden  Jubilee.  Me¬ 
dium  size,  hardy,  yellow,  freestone 
peach— Halehaven.  Early,  very  hardy, 
white  oldtime  peach — Greensboro. 
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•  Etmtr  th»  Bulhorg 
—  itrong  at  o  bull, 
big  at  a  horse, 
slippery  os  o  hog. 
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SHOCK 


PRIME 

Hi -line  Controllers 
for  Electric  Fence 

The  only  controllers  giving  you 
all  these  advantages  for  mod¬ 
ern,  money-making  farming: 

&■  Alternating  Current  on  Fence.  The 

multiple  impulses  of  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  cause  more  muscular  reaction 
_  —  more  respect  for  the  fence. 

&  A  Stronger  Shock.  Current  —  not 
I  voltage — means  shock.  Prime  A.C. 
controllers  have  twice  as  much  cur¬ 
rent  as  other  approved  controllers. 

E>  A  Longer  Shock.  Prime  A.C.  con¬ 
trollers  deliver  several  impulses  in 
each  shock  period.  Controllers  using 
tubes  or  rectifiers  deliver  only  one 
impulse  in  each  shock  period. 

Less  Current  Leakage.  Higher  cur¬ 
rent  values  with  relatively  low  peak 
voltage  means  less  current  leakage 
—  more  shock. 

&  Lew  Operating  Cost.  One  full 
year’s  operation  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  hotshot  battery. 

Safety  —  Dependability.  Approved 
by  Underwriters'  Laboratories  for 
safety  and  dependability  since  1939. 
No  other  controllers  have  had  such 
approval. 

Ogf  these  advantages  now.  See  your  Prime 
dealer.  .  .  .  And  write  for  free  booklet  on 
how  to  build  and  maintain  electric  fence. 

THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 


1669  S.  Finf  SI. 


Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

E  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

•  B^arbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllere, 
N  Chestnut  Post  and  Hail  Fencing, 

G  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Cedar  Posts. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  R 


MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


GET  MORE  HONEY 
FOR  YOUR  MILK! 


Bacteria  count  falls,  profits  rise — 
when  you’ve  Arctic  Jet  to  cool  your 
can  tops.  Dairymen  find  it’s  clean, 
swift,  economical  operation  quick¬ 
ly  pays  its  cost! 


REFRIGERATION 


Write  Dept.  A.  For  Literature 

THE  SARGENT- ROUND Y  CORP. 
Randolph,  -  Vermont 


The  Milk  Price  Spread 

The  following  statement  was  made 
by  Assemblyman  Frank  A.  Emma  of 
Oneida  County  at  the  close  of  the  1945 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  in  support  of  his  resolution  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  milk  price  spread.  Mr. 
Emma’s  resolution  was  defeated,  60-80, 
along  almost  straight  party  lines.  The 
only  Republicans  voting  for  the  inves¬ 
tigation  were  Wilcox  (Jefferson  Co.), 
Demo  (Lewis  Co.),  Doige  (Franklin 
Co.),  Sill  (St.  Lawrence  Co.)  and  Ol- 
liffe  (Kings  Co.).  The  staternent: 

“Mr.  Speaker,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  this  honorable  body:  You  members 
of  the  Legislature  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  for  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  You  can  do  it  by 
authorizing  a  legislative  investigation 
of  the  so-called  spread  in  milk  prices. 
This  spread  is  the  difference  between 
the  price  that  the  dealer  pays  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  his  milk  and  the  price  the 
consumer  pays  the  dealer  for  it.  Last 
month,  the  cost  to  dealers  for  Class  I 
milk  was  7.45  cents  a  quart,  or  $3.50  a 
hundred  pounds.  Meanwhile,  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  paying  the  dealer  15,  16,  17 
cents  or  more  a  quart.  The  difference, 
or  the  spread,  varies  from  7  to  cents 
a  quart,  which  means  as  high  as  $8  on 
every  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  This 
difference  does  not  affect  only  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  represent  dairying  districts. 
It  must  be  of  interest  to  consumer 
representatives  as  well.  The  price  of 
milk  is  an  important  matter  to  consum¬ 
ers,  for  milk  is  one  of  our  best  foods. 
Health  authorities  tell  us  that  every 
child  should  have  a  quart  a  day,  but 
our  annual  consumption  is  estimated  at 
less  than  a  pint  a  day  per  capita. 

That  is  why  this  matter  of  the  spread 
in  fluid  milk  prices  does  not  concern’ 
dairymen  only.  It  affects  every  one  in 
the  State.  New  York’s  dairymen  pro¬ 
duce  around  $220,000,000  worth  of  milk 
a  year.  It  is  the  largest  source  of  farm 
income.  Together  with  the  land,  ani¬ 
mals  and  equipment  which  go  into  milk 
production,  it  is  perhaps  New  York’s 
biggest  business.  It  is  also  a  long-range 
business  that  takes  time,  foresight, 
capital  and  experience,  requires  strength 
and  patience  and  real  ability,  and 
it  is  hard  work.  And  when  the 
farmer  finishes  his  milking  and  puts 
it  into  the  cans,  what  happens  to  it? 
He  delivers  it  to  a  dealer’s  representa¬ 
tive  who  ships  it  off  somewhere  to  be 
used  for  some  unknown  purpose;  a 
month  or  45  days  later,  the  dealer  tells 
him  how  much  the  milk  weighed,  how 
rnuch  butterfat  it  contained,  the  use  for 
which  it  was  sold,  and  pays  him  for  it 
on  that  basis.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  farmer  is  selling  on  consign¬ 
ment  and  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
price  he  receives  for  his  own  product. 
If  a  buyer  wants  his  potatoes,  he  bids 
so  much  a  bushel  for  them.  But  when 
the  farmer  sells  milk,  he  has  to  take  the 
dealer’s  word  for  everything  and  trust 
in  God. 

There  is  another  queer  thing  about 
this  business.  When  the  dairyman  de¬ 
livers  his  milk  to  a  receiving  station,  he 
is  delivering  practically  a  finished 
product.  Wheat  has  to  be  made  into 
flour  and  flour  into  bread  before  it  goes 
to  market.  But  the  milk  dealer  does 
little  if  anything  to  improve  the  milk 
he  distributes.  It  meets  legal  require¬ 
ments  for  purity  and  quality  when  it 
leaves  the  dairyman’s  farm.  There  is 
little  hand  labor  involved  in  processing 
rnilk.  You  don’t  have  to  put  buttons  on 
milk  bottles  or  dress  them  up  in  any 
way.  The  milk  goes  through  big  tanks 
for  pasteurizing  and  through  bottling 
machines,  to  prepare  it  for  delivery. 
That  is  a  bulk  operation.  But  it  is  in 
this  very  operation  that  we  find  the 
spread  of  7  to  9%  cents  a  quart.  You 
may  think  that  is  too  small  an  item  to 
jother  about,  but  consider  Coca-Cola 
that  sells  for  a  nickel,  for  which  not 
only  is  the  product  itself  made  under 
sanitary  conditions,  but  is  bottled,  dis¬ 
tributed,  refrigerated  for  drinking  and 
still  sold  at  a  profit.  In  1916-17  the  Leg¬ 
islature  spent  $25,000  to  investigate 
milk  and  published  a  report  of  892 
pages,  but  after  27  years  we  still  need 
action.  The  Farms  and  Markets  Law 
of  1917  provided  that  the  department 
should  co-operate  in  maintaining  and 
improving  economic  and  efficient  sys¬ 
tems  of  production,  storage,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  marketing.  That  became  law 
27  years  ago,  but  the  spread  in  milk 
prices  still  with  us.  In  1921,  the  law 
was  passed  establishing  the  present  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  and  giving  him  the  power 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  on  an  economic  basis  of  distri¬ 
bution.  This  has  been  on  the  books  for 
24  yqars,  but  the  spread  in  milk  price  is 
still  with  us. 

You  may  recall  that  in  1933  or  there¬ 
abouts,  the  dairymen  of  this  State  were 
so  badly  off  that  they  struck  in  protest 
against  prices  of  2  cents  a  quart  or  less. 
The  Federal-State  marketing  agree- 
rnent  has  corrected  that  unbearable  con¬ 
dition  for  the  time  being,  and  dairymen 
are  receiving  a  price  for  their  product 
which  enables  them  to  live.  But  this 
is  partly  due  to  their  receiving  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  80  cents  a  hundred  for  dairy 
feed,  which  is  a  subsidy.  If  that  is 
withdrawn  or  reduced,  they  will  be  in 
trouble  again.  Meanwhile,  high  prices 
to  the  consunier  prevent  building  up 
the  kind  of  a  big,  stable  mass-market 
on  which  this  type  of  volume  business 
would  depend.  National  Dairy  and  Bor- 
(Continued  on  page  269) 


BALANCe? 


The  sooner  your  young  and  dry  stock  becomes  pro¬ 
ductive  and  reproductive  the  sooner  you’ll  balance 
your  investment  in  them.  You  can  help  nature  to 
insure  their  full  development  and  continuous,  un¬ 
interrupted  growth  by  seeing  to  it  that  they  don’t 
lack  the  essential  minerals  needed  for  rapid,  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  sturdy  health.  So,  follow  the  lead 
of  thousands  of  successful  dairymen  and  breeders 
and  regularly,  the  year  round,  feed: 


Near^s 


4»nRaijone\ 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Near’s  MinRaltone  provides  11  essential  minerals 
in  recommended  quantities  and  proportions.  Fed 
daily,  throughout  the  year,  MinRaltone  helps  insure 
your  herd  against  breakdowns  which  may  be  caused 
by  mineral  deficiencies.  Send  the  coupon  and  find 
out  why  it  will  pay  you  to  feed  Near’s  MinRaltone. 


NEAR^S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-TONE  7 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and  R 

Mineral  Supplement  ■ 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal  0 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a  A 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s  S 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals,  R 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and  R 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex-  ■ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver  B 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver.  ^ 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y 


I  am  interested  in  learning  more  about  minerals 
and  mineral  feeding,  so  please  send  me,  without 
obligation,  your  literature  on  Near’s  MINRAL¬ 
TONE  and  why  It  will  pay  me  to  feed  it  regularly. 


Name 


Address. 


HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  "Havahart” 
traps  beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm 
and  estate  use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose 
a  toe  in  these  traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return 
the  neighbor’s  cat  or  turn  your  own  loose 
unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  ex¬ 
cept  it  opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals 
can  see  all  the  way  through  and  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuous^  near  the  chicken 
coop  will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

*  Send  for  free  illustrated  price  list, 

AUCOCK  MFG.  CO.,  24  WATER  ST.,  OSSINING,  N.Y. 
Dealers  Wanted 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  back^he  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser- 
V  ®’  complain  and  do  notlung  about 

them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kid¬ 
ney  need  attention.  ... 

The  Hdneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  talring  ex- 
TCw  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  ^e  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the 
blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches, 
rhemnatio  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
ptUng  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Fr^uent  or  scanty  passages 
with  sma^ng  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there 
**  sonifthing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
u^  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tobee  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blo^. 
Get  Doan  8  Pills.  - 


Because  if  is  so  quickly 
and  easily  scrubbed  c/ean— 
a  lot  of  people  like  the  Surge! 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  pi-ecaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tru.sting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identity  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  aavertiser. 


Milk  Sales  and  Profits  Soar 


The  two  largest  milk  companies  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  record  breaking  in  piling  up 
sales  and  profits.  Last  year,  Borden’s  sales  in¬ 
creased  $38,612,000,  from  $371,866,527  to 
$410,478,189,  a  new  high.  Net  profit,  before 
taxes,  depreciation  and  loss  on  sales  of  plants, 
was  $50,145,738,  as  against  $43,703,203  in  1943. 
This  was  a  return  of  12.2  per  cent  on  total  sales. 
National  Dairy’s  sales  totaled  $593,853,000,  also 
a  new  high  compared  with  $580,173,000  in  1943. 
National  Dairy’s  net  profit,  before  taxes  and 
losses  on  plant  sales,  amounted  to  $56,231,013, 
against  $51,647,811  the  previous  year.  Depre¬ 
ciation  is  not  included  because  it  is  not  report¬ 
ed.  If  depreciation  is  estimated  at  $6,500,000, 
the  1944  income  represents  a  return  of  10.6 
per  cent  on  sales.  , 

Borden’s  1944  net  profit  after  taxes  was 
lower  than  in  1943,  but  the  second  highest  in 
eleven  years.  National  Dairy  net  profit  was 
$38,000  greater  in  1944  than  in  1943.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  net  profit  for  both  companies,  after 
taxes,  for  the  last  three  years  is: 


National  Dairy  The  Borden 
Products  Corp.  Company 


1942  .  »$16, 121,852  t$12, 279,654 

1943  .  *  15,548,811  t  15,305,705 

1944  . - .  *  15,587,013  f  13,415,686 


*In  1942, 
In  1943, 
In  1944, 
tin  1942, 


includes  $3,900,000  reserve  for  contingencies, 
includes  $2,500,000  reserve  for  contingencies, 
includes  $2,268,725  loss  on  sale  of  plants, 
includes  $2,500,000  reserve  against  price  decline. 


$900,000  reserve  for  repairs,  and  $500,000  reserve  for  miscel- 


tin  1943,  includes  $5,000,000  reserve  against  price  decline, 
and  $900,000  reserve  for  repairs. 

tin  1944,  includes  $2,500,000  reserve  against  price  decline, 
$700,000  reserve  for  repairs,  and  $227,692  loss  on  plant  sales. 


Salaries  paid  during  1943  by  National  Dairy 
and  Borden,  and  their  subsidiaries,  as  reported 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(1944  salaries  not  yet  available)  are: 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


L  A.  Van  Bomel  . 

Thomas  H.  Mclnnerney . 

J.  L.  Kraft  . . . 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  23  other  directors.... 
Aggregate  remunera’n  of  4  officers  (not  directors) 
Aggregate  remuneration  of  employees  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year . . ■.. 

Contribution  by  company  as  premiums  to  Retire¬ 
ment  Annuity  Plan  . 


$110,123.33 

87,440.00 

75,260.00 

574,563.45 

65,808.32 

21,000.00 

55,026.70 


$989,221.80 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  accountants .  105,000.00 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  public  relations  counsel..  42,600.00 
Goldman  Sachs  &  Co.,  fees  as  fiscal  agent  and 

commissions  as  broker . . .  11,731.89 

Gilfillan,  Gilpin  &  Brehman,  Philadelphia,  attys...  10,000.00 


$1,158,553.69 

BORDEN  COMPANY 


Theodore  G.  Montague  .  $75,900.00 

George  M.  Waugh  Jr .  57,900.00 

Harold  W.  Comfort  . ., .  55,975.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  10  other  directors...  169,190.00 
Aggregate  remunera’n  of  12  officers  (not  directors)  246,048.00 
Aggregate  remuneration  of  21  persons  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year .  581,803.00 

Contribution  by  company  to  Employees  Retire¬ 
ment  Plan  .  144,040.00 


$1,330,856.00 

Haskins  &  Sells,  accountants .  124,498.00 

Milbank,  Tweed  &  House,  N.  Y.,  attorneys .  90,000.00 

Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  San  Francisco,  attys.  26,023.00 
Sidley,  McPher.son,  Austin  &  Burgess,  Chicago, 

attorneys  . - .  37,650.00 


$1,609,027.00 


The  salaries  and  fees  paid  by  National  Dairy 
were  $67,000  more  than  in  1943;  and  $9,000 
more  in  the  case  of  Borden.  Stockholders  were 
also  treated  better  by  both  companies.  Bor¬ 
den’s  dividend,  increased  from  $1.40  to  $1.50 
a  share  in  1943,  was  further  upped  to  $1.70  in 
1944.  Profit  per  share  after  taxes  and  re¬ 
serves  was  $2.35,  compared  with  $2.17  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  National  Dairy  dividend, 
raised  from  80  cents  to  $1.00  in  1943,  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $1.10  in  1944,  and  further  increased 
to  a  $1.40  annual  rate  for  the  current  year. 


Profit  per  share  last  year  was  $2.12,  compared 
with  $2.08  in  1943. 

Both  these  milk  companies  are  getting 
themselves  in  good  shape  for  postwar  condi¬ 
tions.  National  Dairy’s  debt  was  reduced 
$8,600,000  in  1944,  making  a  total  decrease  of 
$16,000,000  in  the  last  two  years.  Profit  be¬ 
fore  taxes  and  capital  losses  represented  a  re¬ 
turn  of  109.7  per  cent  on  capital.  It  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  reserves  of  $10,000,000,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Van  Bomel  has  just  announced  that  be¬ 
tween  50  and  75  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
by  the  company  in  the  first  five  years  after  the 
war.  Borden’s  profit  before  taxes  and  re¬ 
serves  represented  a  65  per  cent  return  on 
capital,  compared  with  57  per  cent  last  year. 
Borden’s  reserves  total  $14,700,000  and  it  has 
issued  over  90,000  shares  of  new  stock  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  assets  of  Vermont  Farms,  Inc.,  Paw- 
lett  Creamery  Corp.,  Poinsettia  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  and  Zachman  Dairy.  In  addition, 
half  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  stock  has  been 
used  to  purchase  the  Soy  Bean  Processing  Co. 

There  may  be  lots  of  other  businesses  beside 
the  milk  dealer  business  that  are  waxing  fat 
on  war  profits,  but  certainly  companies  like 
Borden  and  National  Dairy  are  not  very  far 
behind  the  leaders.  Where  there  is  a  profit  to 
be  made,  they  make  a  huge  haul,  and  where 
they  claim  they  cannot  make  ends  meet,  they 
receive  millions  of  dollars  in  government  sub¬ 
sidies.  And  the  purpose?  To  further  impress 
their  monopoly  control  on  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  so  that  their  reign  of  inefficiency  and 
extravagance  cannot  be  challenged.  The  fact 
that  their  whole  system  might  be  uneconomical 
and  badly  in  need  of  streamlining,  will  be  of 
no  concern  to  these  milk  companies,  which 
means  it  must  be  of  concern  to  every  one  else 
to  whom  milk  is  an  essential  product,  if  we 
are  ever  to  get  justice  and  fair  dealing  in  this 
milk  business.  Assemblyman  Emma’s  state¬ 
ment  on  page  257  is  right  to  the  point,  but  ap¬ 
parently  there  is  not  yet  enough  public  inter¬ 
est  to  obtain  a  really  honest  milk  investigation. 
Until  this  apathy  is  replaced  by  indignation, 
the  milk  companies’  coffers  will  continue  to  be 
swelled  with  the  profits  of  monopoly  and  in¬ 
efficiency  at  the  expense  of  all  producers  and 
all  consumers. 


Rural  Mail  Route  Abolished 

Since  your  editorial  policy  is  one  of  the  few  that 
still  favors  the  rights  of  the  individual  farmer,  I  call 
your  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  another 
serious  violation  of  those  rights,  namely,  the  abrupt 
discontinuance  of  a  section  of  the  Rural  Mail  Route 
out  of  Esperance,  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

On  March  10,  the  farmers  along  the  Carytown  Road 
section  of  the  route  were  given  notice  that  on  March 
16,  less  than  a  week  later,  their  section  of  the  route 
would  be  discontinued.  They  were  given  the  choice 
of  putting  up  boxes  on  two  corners  which  were  never 
less  than  a  mile  from  their  farms  and  for  some  of 
them  over  two  miles;  or  they  could  rent  boxes  at  the 
Esperance  Post  Office,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  nearest  farm  and  four  miles  from  the  most  re¬ 
mote  farm. 

This  road  has  been  a  mail  route  since  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  R.  F.  D.  service  at  Esperance.  There  are  at 
least  four  farms  along  the  road  to  which  the  tele¬ 
phone  line  does  not  reach,  and  to  them  the  mail  serv¬ 
ice  is  a  necessary  link  with  civilization.  One  farmer 
on  this  route  has  a  herd  of  20  milch  cows.  Another 
has  a  large  chicken  farm.  Neither  has  any  help.  They 
live  respectively  two  miles  and  four  miles  from  the 
Esperance  Post  Office.  Neither  can  spare  the  time  to 
drive  to  Esperance  daily  for  their  mail.  For  the  poul- 
tryman,  a  daily  mail  service  is  essential  for  receiving 
young  chicks. 

At  the  very  time  when  one  bureau  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  asking  them  to  work  harder  than  they  have 
ever  worked  before,  another  cuts  off  their  mail  serv¬ 
ice.  Presumably,  the  route  was  discontinued  because 
the  road  was  not  kept  open  properly  last  Winter.  But 
this  certainly  was  no  fault  of  the  farmers  along  the 
road.  The  Winter  was  the  most  severe  on  record, 
even  main  roads  were  blocked  some  of  the  time;  the 
local  road  gangs  could  hire  no  extra  help;  they  had  to 
depend  on  young  boys  or  nobody;  it  was  an  emer¬ 
gency  Winter.  The  Post  Office  Department  should 
certainly  know  that. 

Another  excuse  might  be  the  gasoline  shortage. 
Yet  at  the  moment,  each  one  of  these  half-dozen  farm¬ 
ers  is  required  to  use  the  gas  to  driye  to  Esperance 
for  his  daily  mail  instead  of  the  mailman’s  one  trip 
covering  the  same  work. 

If  these  farmers  lived  in  the  Mojave  Desert  or  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia,  they  might  expect 
such  difficulties.  But  they  live  30  miles  from  the 
capital  of  the  most  populous  State  in  the  United 
States.  It  seems  that  the  more  government  we  have, 
the  less  benefit  the  individual  derives  from  that  gov¬ 
ernment.  F-  L. 

Last  March,  a  rural  mail  route  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  Vermont  after  20  years  of  service.  A 
group  was  promptly  organized  as  the  Pikes 
Falls  Citizens  Committee,  to  fight  to  get  their 
route  restored.  In  less  than  20  days  the  route 
was  re-established.  These  folks  in  Schoharie 
County  would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
Vermont’s  book  and  put  up  a  fight  for  their 
rights.  If  thoy  don’t  do  it  now,  they  may  find 
their  R.  F.  D.  route  lost  forever. 
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No  Parity  in  70  Years 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Washington  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  an  explanation 
of  the  discrepancies  in  the  two  tables  which 
we  published  in  our  March  17  issue  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  parity  prices.  Explanation  has  been 
made  by  Secretary  Wickard  and  other  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  explanation  asserts  that  the  editorial 
is  misleading  because  it  did  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  errors  made  by  the  Department  in  its 
table  published  in  1920  which  gave  the  value 
of  farm  income  for  the  five-year  period  1910-14. 
The  correction  in  1943  reduced  the  value  of 
farm  crops  by  $2,000,000,000  a  year. 

Now  admitting  the  error  and  the  correction, 
the  alleged  purpose  of  parity  was  to  create  a 
system  by  which  the  price  of  farm  products 
would  be  at  par  with  the  prices  farmers  paid 
for  products  of  industry,  such  as  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  household  needs.  Up  to  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  both  industry  and  agriculture 
fixed  their  prices  on  cost  of  production  and  a 
reasonable  profit.  Industry  continues  that 
plan  to  the  present  time,  but  farmers  lost  their 
power  to  demand  cost  of  production  when 
steam  and  electricity  replaced  man  power, 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  large  centers 
of  population.  A  middleman  system  was  then 
created  to  receive  farm  products  from  the 
farms  and  to  distribute  them  as  food  and  raw 
material  to  the  manufacturing  centers  and  the 
consuming  public.  The  middlemen  formed 
trusts  and  gained  power  to  fix  the  prices  on 
farm  products. 

The  result  is  that  for  18  years,  1921-1938, 
the  farm  income  has  averaged  only  1  to  7 
of  the  national  income.  For  seven  decades 
farmers  have  demanded  a  system  to  restore 
prices  fixed  on  cost  of  production  and  an  aver¬ 
age  profit.  Since  1924  the  national  political 
platforms  and  candidates  have  admitted  the  in¬ 
justice  to  farmers  and  promised  to  establish  a 
price  parity  between  what  farmers  buy  and 
what  they  sell. 

Congressional  committees  and  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  told  us  that  a  price  period  existed 
for  the  period  1910-1914  in  which  prices  were 
at  parity.  They  called  it  the  “base  period.” 
They  assured  us  that  by  the  use  of  index  num¬ 
bers  applied  to  this  base,  they  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  parity  between  farm  and  industrial 
prices.  The  scheme  always  seemed  fantastic 
to  us,  and  practically  impossible  of  realization. 

What  the  official  proponents  do  not  seem  to 
realize  is  that  their  present  explanation  de¬ 
stroys  their  whole  theory  of  parity.  They  have 
proved  that  there  was  no  parity  in  the  so-called 
basic  period  of  1910-1914.  On  the  contrary, 
farmers  were  $10,000,000,000  short  of  parity 
during  that  five-year  period. 

There  was  no  parity  in  the  1910-14  period,  or 
since.  The  parity  scheme  was  proposed  to  re¬ 
sist  the  farm  demand  for  a  return  to  the  cost 
of  production  plan.  It  is  well  that  its  propo¬ 
nents  have  furnished  the  proof  of  its  false 
pretenses. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

SINCE  our  last  issue  went  to  press,  the  nation 
was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sudden 
death  of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Even  at  this  late  date,  we  wish  to  express  our 
regrets  and  our  sympathy  with  his  family  and 
his  friends. 

What  Farmers  Say 

Enclosed  is  $1  to  renew  my  subscription  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  three  years. 

I  have  been  operating  my  mother’s  farm  since  1938, 
my  father  having  died  in  that  year,  when  I  was  18. 
At  that  time  we  were  subscribing  to  several  maga¬ 
zines.  Today,  the  only  one  we  subscribe  to  is  The 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

I  sincerely  wish  you  continued  success  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Yours  is  truly  a  farm  paper  for  farm  people 
because  its  scope  of  news  is  not  only  timely  but  is 
beneficial  beyond  any  possible  money  value,  w.  A.  r. 

A  group  of  us  have  been  reading  your  very  fine 
magazine  of  farm  news  for  many  years.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
traveled  to  many  parts  of  the  world  due  to  our  enter¬ 
taining  the  service  men  of  the  Allied  Nations.  Many 
of  them  are  interested  in  agriculture  in  their  home 
lands  and  they  have  eagerly  accepted  and  read  back 
issues  of  your  publication.  l.  e.  b. 

The  Erie  County  Milk  Producers  Co-operative,  Inc., 
of  Western  New  York,  thanks  Senator  Mead,  Senator 
Wagner  and  also  Paul  Fitzpatrick,  State  Democratic 
chairman,  on  their  successful  effort  in  obtaining  con¬ 
tinuation  through  April  of  the  70-cent  Federal  sub¬ 
sidy  for  the  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milkshed. 

A.  H.  Maurer,  President 
Erie  County  Milk  Producers  Co-op. 
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Above:  Plowing  out  the  chan* 
nel  of  a  terrace  with  a  Farm* 
aII>A  Tractor  and  2-furrow 
disk  plow.  This  tractor's  size, 
speed  and  ease  of  handling 
in  this  kind  of  work  makes 
it  popular  in  many  sections  of 
the  south,  southeast,  and  on 
smaller  farms  of  the  middle 
west.  Lines  indicate  cross-sec* 
tion  of  terrace. 


•  Not  SO  long  ago  farmers  used  to  call  in  heavy-duty  crawler  trac¬ 
tors  and  graders  to  build  terraces  for  control  of  soil  erosion.  That 
was  custom  work  and  an  added  expense. 

Now,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
farmers  are  being  shown  how  to  build  terraces  and  farm  on  the 
contour  with  their  regular,  standard  Ja.rm  equipment.  Standard 
moldboard,  disk  and  harrow  plows,  properly  used,  are  proving 
entirely  satisfactory  for  this  important  w'ork.  Your  Farmall 
Tractor  and  your  McCormick-Deering  Plows  and  Tillage  Tools 
are  your  weapons  in  this  fight  to  save  productive  soil. 

International  Harvester  works  closely  with  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  in  promoting  this  soil-saving,  soil-building  program. 
We  are  constantly  passing  on  the  information  we  get  to  our 
branches  and  dealers. 

See  your  local  soil  conservationist,  county  agent,  vocational 
agricultural  teacher  and  the  nearby  International  Harvester  dealer 
for  cooperation  in  your  terracing,  contouring  and  strip-cropping 
program.  They  will  show  you  how  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  your  McCormick-Deering  Farm  Equipment. 

Write  for  our  free  soil  conservation  booklet,  "Help  Save  Pro¬ 
ductive  Soil.” 


Above:  It's  easy  to  cultivate 
corn  on  the  contour  with  a 
Farmall-H  and  forward- 
mounted  Farmall  cultivator. 
Contour  farming  like  this  is 
natural  farming. The  long  rows 
save  time. 


International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


SYMBOL  OF  SERVICE 


to  the  American  Farmer 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


This  symbol  means  “Product  of  International  Harvester.”  It  is  the  mark  of 
quality  and  experience  ...  a  new  emblem  by  which  we  dedicate  our  products 
to  Your  Service. 


•  Proper  cutting  and  thinning  improves 
farm  woodlands.  Cut  and  sell  wood  from 
selected  trees  .  . .  puipwood  and  sawlogs 
are  needed  for  war.  See  your  county 
ogent  or  local  forester  for  information. 


Above:  Farmall-H  and  McCormick* 
Deering  No.  2  Harrow  Plow  build* 
ing  a  terrace. 

Right:  Farmall-A  and  McCor- 
mick-Oeering  Direct-Connected 
Plow  (slat  moldboard  type)  work¬ 
ing  on  the  terrace  ridge. 


Fighting  War  Bonds  Lay  the  Foundation  for  Peace  and  Prosperity 

McCORMICK-DEERING  Farmall  Tractors 
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tors,  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write: 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,1H 
MORRIS,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
Small  pkg.  .50 
*  \  AiVAlLEO  KJSTPAO 

‘  \  H.W.  NAYLOR 

aBaBBj^ Dr.  of  Veterinory 
Medkine 


Naglor\ 

nciNDASu  vniRiNAaT  raoMicTS  AM  sctwmt:- « 

«Ari.v  mtin  uMef*  MA^riCAt » am* 


Easy  to  Insert 
3y  in  the  Teat 


NO  OTHER  PIPE 
LIKE  IT ! 


ORANGEBURG  PIPE  is  the  modem 
root-proof  pipe  for  lifetime  service 
in  conductor  and  irrigation  lines, 
house -to -septic  tank  connections, 
downspouts  and  other  non-pressure 
services.  Non-metallic.  Can’t  cor¬ 
rode.  TAPERWELD  JOINTS  are  easily 
assembled,  need  no  cement — s^ay 
tight  permanently ! 

ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE 
provides  better  farm  and  muckland 
drainage.  Also  ideal  for  septic  tank 
filter  beds  and  foundation  drains. 
The  long  lengths,  light  weight,  and 
snap  couplings  make  installation 
fast  and  easy.  Durable — withstands 
soil  settlement. 

Ask  your  plumbing  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer.  Or  mail 
the  coupon  today! 

ORANGEBURG 

The  Root-Proof  Pipe 


Pony  Breeds  and  Types 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY 
ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  (RNY-5) 

Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG 
PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Pound  for  pound,  a  small  horse  or 
pony  can  usually  outwork  and  outlast  a 
large  horse.  The  small  animal  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  sturdy,  compact  and  closely 
put  together.  Horse  breeders  agree  it 
is  easier  to  breed  and  raise  good  small 
horses  than  it  is  to  produce  good  big 
ones.  Efficiency  of  living  horse  power 
is  not  indicated  by  size  and  weight 
alone.  However,  good  big  horses  that 
have  clean  bone,  pleasing  quality  and 
desirable  action  will  for  a  long  time 
tinue  to  sell  at  premium  prices.  The 
fact  that  they  are  hard  to  find  is  what 
makes  their  breeding  profitable. 

In  addition  to  performance  attained 
by  the  correlation  between  size,  quality, 
weight  and  conformation,  there  is  also 
the  intangible  infiuencing  factor  known 
as  inheritance.  This  term  is  rather 
loosely  used  and  applied  to  a  wide  range 
of  both  production  and  performance, 
which  are  usually  associated  with  and 
attributed  to  the  visible  external  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  animal  body.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  more  to  inheritance  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  It  also  includes 
those  tmderlying 
and  little  known 
intangibles  that 
collectively  consti- 
t  u  t  e  longevity, 
hardiness,  rapidity 
and  efficiency  of 
production  and 
performance  and 
disposition. 

Down  through 
the  ages  of  their 
evolution,  ponies 
have  been  influ¬ 
enced  both  by  en¬ 
vironment  an  d 
natural  selection. 

They  were  the 
smaller  and  often 
inferior  type  of 
early  equines,  and 
as  a  consequence 
less  sought  by  man 
for  domestication. 

Driven  by  aggres¬ 
sive  and  predatory 
animals  to  the 


I  Name .  | 


Address. 


City. 


Because  it  is  hacked  up  by 
Surge  Service  Dealers  who 
have  been  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  trained—  a  lot  of 
people  like  the  Surge! 


BUZZARff 


'  Best  from  ALL  ANGLES.  For  Grass’ 

Hay  Chopping,  Ensilage  Cutting— 
efOcient.  Unlike  any  other!  Exclu¬ 
sive  features.  1945  Sup¬ 
ply  limited  by  war 
needs.  Free  Catalog. 
BLIZZARD  MFC.  CO. 
(Since  1874) 
Canton  2,  Ohio 


...  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 

TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Hr.  Naytor^M 
SULFATHIAZOLB 

MEDICATED  i 

DILATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  oncei  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats ...  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila- 


_ _  _  grazing  areas  that 

were  more  rugged  and  less  productive 
and  luxuriant  in  vegetation,  it  was  a 
constant  battle  for  them  to  survive.  A 
serious  shortage  of  fodder  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  several  generations,  gave  them 
the  ability  to  keep  in  good  condition  on 
comparatively  small  amounts  of  feed. 
Their  size  was  also  kept  reduced  by  this 
environmental  influence;  close-breeding, 
no  doubt,  was  an  additional  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  in  fixing  and  perpetuating  a 
small  stature.  Under  such  an  uncom¬ 
promising  program  of  natural  selection, 
the  weak  perished,  and  hardiness,  lon¬ 
gevity  and  thriftiness  became  fixed 
characteristics  of  the  pony  types  that 
developed  in  the  old  world. 

Shetland  Ponies 

As  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
records  show  that  small  ponies  were 
kept  on  the  Shetland  Islands;  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  in  size  and  appearance  to  those  of 
today.  Although  their  type  varies  sonie 
on  the  different  islands,  in  general  it  is 
blocky  and  a  draft  conformation  in  min¬ 
iature.  When  four  years  old,  they  will 
average  weighing  only  from  300  to  400 
pounds.  A  preferable  height  is  between 
34  and  40  inches.  Mature  ponies  that 
are  over  44  inches  high  at  the  top  point 
of  their  withers  are  not  eligible  for  reg¬ 
istration  in  the  Axnerican  Shetland  Stud 
Book.  This  association  is  maintained  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  British  Shetland 
Society  does  not  permit  a  height  of 
over  40  inches  for  three-year-olds  and 
42  inches  for  four-year-olds. 

Solid  colors  are  preferable,  black  and 
browns  predominating,  although  spotted 
and  mixed  colors  are  sometimes  desired. 
Well  bred  Shetlands  that  have  been 
schooled  are  good  performers,  but  most 
of  them  are  rather  short  and  choppy  in 


stride.  Their  principal  use  today  is  for 
small  children,  since  their  even  dispo¬ 
sition  and  natural  kindness  makes  them 
an  ideal  pet.  Nothing  affords  a  boy  or 
girl  more  pleasure  than  a  pony,  and 
such  an  association  is  helpful  and  of 
lasting  benefit  to  youngsters.  It  gives 
them  responsibility  and  establishes  a  re¬ 
spect  and  love  for  animals  that  endure 
throughout  their  lifetime. 

Several  importations  of  Shetland  pon¬ 
ies  were  made  to  the  United  States  as 
early  as  the  1850s.  Present-day  regis¬ 
tered  American  Shetlands  are  usually 
pleasing  in  appearance  and  quality. 
Much  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  the 
prepotent  breeciing  superiority  of  fin 
American  bred  stallion  named  King 
Larigo  8778,  and  his  offspring.  This 
great  sire  was  bred  and  developed  by 
George  A.  Heyl  of  Washington,  Ill.  An¬ 
other  prominent  early  American  sire  of 
the  breed  was  Trinket,  101,  bred  by 
John  Bishop,  Sr.  of  Beloit,  Wis. 

Welsh  Ponies 

When  children  become  older  and  more 
mature  in  their 
tastes,  they  need  a 
larger  kind  of 
pony,  but  one  with 
a  kind  heart  and 
gentle  disposition. 
For  this  purpose 
nothing  is  more 
suitable  than  that 
hardy  breed,  orig¬ 
inating  in  Wales, 
known  as  the 
Welsh.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Society  for  the 
Registration  o  f 
Welsh  Ponies  and 
Cobs  c  l  a  s  s if i es 
them  into  sections 
according  to  their 
respective  type 
and  height.  Welsh 
mountain  p  o  n  i  es 
are  those  measur¬ 
ing  from  12  to  12.2 
hands  high  at  the 
top  of  the  withers, 
true  and  original 


Ponies  are  hardy  and  long  lived.  This 
group  is  owned  by  John  S.  Paine  of 
Franklin,  Norfolk  County^  Mass.,  stand¬ 
ing  in  rear.  From  left  to  right  they  are: 
Midget,  28  years;  Benny,  29  years;  Har¬ 
old,  38  years,  and  Tony,  26  years  old. 


They  represent  the  - 

type  of  this  breed.  Those  standing  above 
13.2  hands  are  classed  as  Welsh  cobs. 
During  the  formative  years  of  the 
breed,  out-cross  blood  was  introduced 
by  using  Hackney,  Thoroughbred  and 
Arabian  stallions  on  some  of  the  native 
pony  mares  in  order  to  obtain  increased 
size  and  greater  utility.  Their  descen¬ 
dants  and  also  native  mountain  ponies 
were  then  interbred  to  produce  the 
present-day  types.  The  American  Soci¬ 
ety  for  the  Registration  of  Welsh  Ponies 
and  Cobs  has  its  headquarters  at  La- 
Fayette,  Ind. 

Present  preference  is  for  solid  colors, 
as  they  are  more  easily  matched,  and 
do  not  indicate  mixed  or  out-cross  blood 
so  strongly.  Paints  sometimes  occur,  but 
they  are  not  popular  with  Welsh  pony 
breeders,  and  neither  are  extensive 
white  markings  considered  desirable. 
The  cob  kinds  have  largely  disappeared 
except  as  a  horse  lover’s  fad.  Welsh 
cobs  are  suited  for  both  riding  and 
driving,  and  as  a  “combination”  horse 
they  formerly  found  much  favor.  These 
ponies  are  symmetrical,  short  coupled 
and  showy.  When  schooled,  they  move 
easy  and  have  a  smooth,  trappy  action. 
Their  many  commendable  qualities  plus 
exceptional  intelligence  and  great  stam¬ 
ina,  make  them  especially  desirable 
wherever  an  equine  of  small  but  useful 
stature  is  needed.  They  can  plow  a 
field  or  high-step  in  the  park  with  equal 
ease  and  ability.  Many  instances  are  re¬ 
corded  of  Welsh  ponies  that  have  lived 
to  great  age  and  produced  numerous 
foals.  The  descriptive  literature  of  the 
British  breed  mentions  a  pony  mare 
which  spent  every  year  of  her  life  un¬ 
sheltered  on  the  hills  of  Radnorshire. 
At  the  age  of  41  she  was  still  vigorous 
(Continued  on  page  264.) 


When  Dartmoor  pony  stallions  are  crossed  on  Thoroughbred  mares,  they  will 
produce  Hunter  type  ponies  that  are  finding  favor  at  leading  shows.  This  im¬ 
ported  Dartmoor  pony  stallion.  Hey  Nonny,  is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M 
Smith,  White  Post,  Clarke  County,  Va. 


NiptlWMpKilllM 
in  Iky 
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PTZ  Pasture  Mix  is  a  neat  combi¬ 
nation  of  PTZ,  salt,  and  minerals 
that  you  put  in  a  self-feeder  where 
we  can  get  to  it  all  tho  titno.  It 
helps  prevent  reinfestation  by 
keeping  roundworm  eggs  from 
developing  and  contaminating 
our  pasture,  ,  . 

And  it’s  so  practical  because  it  is 
self-fed.  You  don’t  have  to  get  us 
up  for  worming  regularly  during  the 
summer  and  we  don’t  have  to  go 
through  that  dosing  ordeal  every 
month  or  so. 

Besides,  PTZ  Pasture  Mix  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  salt  and  essential  min¬ 
erals.  These  minerals  are  likely  to 
be  lacking  in  pasture,  especially 
when  it  begins  to  get  old  and  dry. 

So  give  us  PTZ  Pasture  Mix. 
That  is  the  summer  solution  to  the 
worm  problem.  Get  it  from  theJDr, 
Hess  Dealer— $6.50  per  SO-lb.  bag, 
and  less  per  lb.  in  quantity. 

*PTZ  distinguishes  the  phenothlazino 
products  of  Dr.  Hess  &*  Clerk.  They  give 
maxitnum  convenience  and  effective¬ 
ness.  Sold  only  in  original  packages. 

])r.i1ess&Clark,lnc. 

'ASHLAND.  OHIO 


WORK  MKER. 

MCDONALD 

system.  _ 

and  durabil- 
ependablllty  .ncli  ns 

Wrl«. 

DONALD  MFG.CO. 

IOWA  Aao  Ssvlea-^ 


420 

ShaUow  vreU. 

ravorlto  {oe 

Deep  ■Well  and 
jet 


GASSY 

STOMACH? 

For  fifty  years,  thousands  have  used  PAN- 
BISDA  (or  comlortlDg  relief  ol  gas  pains,  bloat, 
acid  Indigestion,  sour  stomach  and  heartburn 
due  to  hyperacidity.  Famoiw  PAN-BISDA  Is 
not  laxative.  What  Joy  to  eat  in  comfort  again! 

At  your  druggist  or  If  he  Is  temporarily  out  of 
PAN-BISDA,  ask  him  to  order  it  for  you  Irom 
his  '^olesaler, 

PAN-BISDA 
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myriNERAL  COMPOUNfl 

IWJI  HORSE  TONIC  JLr 

IN  USE  SINCE  1880 

Mineral  Remedy  Co.,  Box  82 1,  PKfaburgh  30,  Pa. 


CAnni  17  Q I  reconditioned,  guaranteed 

O  ALII/ la  to  I  perfect.  $17.50.  Express  prepaid. 
Also  a  nice  Western  saddle  for  boy  or  girl  or  light 
man,  $45  delivered. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chester  and  Chester  -  Yorkshire  Cross  and  few 
Chcster-llanipshires.  6  wks.  old,  $12.50  each. 
7-8  wks.  old,  $15,00  each.  Inoculation  $75  extra 
(each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

.4  few  nice  young  Pigs  sis  weeks  oM,  $12.00  each; 
seven-eight  weeks,  $12.50  each.  Kindly  send  25%  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Balance  C.  0.  D. 


REGISTERED  DUROC— JERSEY  SWINE 

Sold  out  on  Bred  Gilts.  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  June  1st  delivery.  Sired  by  Proud  Grandmaster 
Ace,  by  Proud  Wave  Ace.  These  Pigs  are  out  of  our 
prize  winning  Sow  Herd  at  the  fairs  last  year.  The 
herd  that  took  more  first  than  all  other  herds  combined. 
THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  Beverly,  New  Jersey 


Dnroc  •  Jersey  Reg.  Hogs  gow 

from  1944  Eastern  Junior  Championship  boar,  breeding. 
Orders  taken  for  1945  Pigs  from  this  hoar. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


•  REG.  DUROC  JERSEYS  • 

SPRING  BOAB  AND  SOW  PIGS 

McAUSLAN  FARM.  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  DUROC — Service  boars,  immediate  de¬ 
livery  and  Spring  pig.s,  delivery  in  June;  all  vacci¬ 
nated.  Riverview  Farms,  Wrishtsville,  R.  D.  I,  PA. 


Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


•  REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  • 

New  type,  low,  broad  and  thick.  Best  of  breeding. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK. 

MARYLAND,  OTSEGO  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALB  BOARS  b  GniTS-— UNRELATED. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  booking  orders  for 
Spring  Pigs  featuring  Destiny  and  Canadian  Charmer 
sixth  breeding.  A  few  choice  open  and  bred  Gilts,  one 
exceptionally  well  bred  boar  ready  for  service. 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM, 

LESLIE  M.  MERWIN  &  SON,  FILLMORE,  N.  Y. 


REG.  TAMWORTH  BOAR  Utters.  Registered  Tam- 

worth  Sow,  Chester  White  Sow,  I’oland  China  Sow, 
>  Poland  China  Service  Boar. 

All  sows  now  bred  to  Tamworth  Boar  for  July  farrow. 

P.  E.  DA  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  Huntington,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 


xz  A.  3VC  p  s  DEZ  z  zz  x:  S 

Serviceable  Boars,  fall  Boars,  fall  Gilts.  Outstanding 
type,  bred  from  .lAraerica's  most  popular  bloodlines. 
The  easy  feeding  Hampshires  who  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  quality  lean  meat.  Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pa. 


•  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS* 

Choice  breeding  stock.  Open  Fall  Gilts. 
Booking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs. 

THE  BRILL  STOCK  FARM.  CANASTOTA.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


•  FOR  SA'LE— FEEDER  PIGS,  $12.50  up.  • 
A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


AYRSHIRES 


■ 

I 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Willow  Grange  Farm,  Trucksville.  Pa.  (near 
Wilkes-Barre),  off  Route  309.  Sat.,  May  19. 
Kqpnit.  sells  at  10  A.JI.  9,5  Ayrshires  sell  at 
12:30  P.M.  Herd  T.B.  Accr'd.,  Bangs  Neg’ve, 
tested  within  30  days  of  sale.  46  calfhood  vace. 
Apvd  sire  &  o2  daughters  of  apvd.  sires  incl’d. 

•  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayishir.  Sales  Service  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


I 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

-A-yrslxiros 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CKDAll  miOOK  FARMS  Marttuevillf .  N.  J. 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRYCATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon.  Vermont 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

May  25,  1945  12:30  P.  M. 

Show  and  Judging  10:00  A.  M. 

100  head  of  T.  B.  and  blood-tested  registered 
Hereford,  Angus  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  Cows 
with  calves  at  foot,  bred  cows,  heifers  bred 
and  open,  feeder  steers  and  bulls. 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE! 

Herd  of  Shorthorns,  14  bred  Cows,  a  few  registered, 
one  outstanding  registered  Bull.  Also  some  Heifers 
with  calves  at  foot. 

V.  MATHIASEN,  UNADILLA,  R.  D.  2.  New  York 


SHEEP 


Sale  or  Trade  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM. 
J.  D.  ROBB.  SHELTER  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale — Six  registered  DORSET  EWES,  one  RAM. 
Superior  quality.  A.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  j. 


HOLSTEINS 


Choice  young  Holstein  bulls  by  King  Bessie 
Pontiac  Fobes  752124,  an  own  son  of  the 
famous  Kin"  Bessie  Ofmsby  Pletdrtje  520107. 

His  5  nearest  dams  average  26191.70  lbs.  milk, 
3.7%  964.63  lbs.  fat. 

His  sire  has  over  100  tested  daughters  from 
500—972.60  lbs.  fat. 

Ills  dam  has  839.20  lbs.  fat  from  23226.80  lbs. 
milk. 

These  bulls  are  severely  culled,  nicely  marked, 
well  grown  from  dams  with  records  all  over 
400  lbs.  fat  and  upwards  for  305  days. 
Reasonably  priced. 

Pedigrees  and  descriptive  material  supplied  on 
request. 

Bulls  purchased  have  to  satisfy  upon  arrival  or 
may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

THE  HEDGE,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  PAY  ALL  THE  WAY 

fn  the  end  most  cows  are  Sold  by  the  pound.  At 
the  butchers  scale  Holsteins  bring  the  most  for 

Sthey  are  larger.'  They 
are  heaviest  producers 
during  active  years  — 

They  sell  for  most 
when  done.  t 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

I 

■ 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN’FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  s  Brattleboro, Vermont  a  Box  2033 


Southeastern  New  York  Auction 

50  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — 40  REG.— 10  GRADES  50 

FRIDAY,  MAY  11,  1945 

starting  at  12:30  P.  M.  Lunch  Servfd. 

3rd  in  Consignment  series  at  the  HENRY  L.  NEIL- 
SEN  FARM,  WARWICK,  ORANGE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  Arcredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  mastitis  test¬ 
ed,  eligible  for  New  Jersey.  Fresh  cows,  close  spring¬ 
ers,  some  bred  and  open  heifers,  heifer  calves,  service 
age  bulls.  Catalogs  at  the  ringside.  Animals  sold  to 
be  as  represented.  Come. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  wtU  as  "on  the  farm"  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
alt-round  breod’t  Produce  milk  aod  have 
C'eaiest  ulvage  value  of  aU  milk  breeds! 

Cel  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking  _ _ 

Shorthorn  JouroaL  Trial  subscription  sia  months  Sop,  one  year  st.OO. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Depf.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  liL 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  BEEF.  Increase  the  Income  frwn 
your  dairy  herd.  Use  a  Milking  Shorthont  Bull. 
Service  Bulls  from  thick,  heavy  milking  dams. 

H.  G.  ABBOTT, 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARMS.  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS,  HEIFERS,  CALVES. 
Good  breeding.  F.  W.  WOOD.  DANIELSON,  Conn. 

GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  INCOME 


The  GUERNSEY  Brand  and  Breed  Program 
is  the  farmer’s  assurance  of  future  income.  Read 
How  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Qub  Helps 
To  Make  Breeding  Fascinating  and  Profitable". 
This  valuable  FREE  booklet  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends.  Send  Now ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

244  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  B.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Rose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


CAD  QAI  |7*  reasonable  prices,  3  Purebred 
FV/IV  iJz\Li£i.  Guernsey  Bulls.  3  to  6  mos.  Dams 
of  these  bulls  are  half  sisters  and  each  has  two  or 
more  A.  K.  records  made  under  5  years  of  age  each 
averaging  over  500  lbs.  fat.  These  dams  are  again  on 
test  and  are  producing  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs.  fat  on 
twice  daily  milking  305  days.  Opportunity  to  raise 
herd  sire  that  will  give  you  high  production. 
DEER-LICK  FARM,  CAPE  VINCENT.  New  York 


Reg.  Guernseys  For  Sale 

Eighty  head  to  choose  from.  Due 
to  illness,  must  reduce  herd.  Cer¬ 
tified  for  Bangs  and  T.  B. 

PINE  HILL  FARM.  Tel.  569.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  CALF,  6  mos.  old.  Fine  condition.  Gentle. 

P.  E.  DA  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  STEERS 

550  to  800  lb.  Hereford  Stocker  Steers 
sold  in  carload  lots  or  less  if  you  send- a 
truck  for  them. 

Choice,  good  or  medium  grades. 

We  ship  on  order. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54.  PLYMOUTH,  Ohio 


C  AI  C  5  Registered  WHR  Hereford  Bulls. 

Tliese  bulls  will  be  4  years  old  this 
Summer.  Our  breeding  herd  disposed  of  and  these  excel¬ 
lent  bulls  are  available  at  attractive  prices.  Write 

WHITEFACE  RANCH,  SHOREHAM,  VERMONT 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


3E*  O  DFL  JS  -A.  Xa  E 

Nice  10-year-old  Work  Horse.  Handsome,  good  action 
and  handy.  Would  make  perfect  milk  delivery  horse, 
$150.00.  Extra  s>'o<l  5-year-old  Jlare.  1,6()0  pounds 
Work  any  spot  or  place.  Does  it  right.  Built  right. 
Both  horses  perfectly  sound  &  clever.  Single  or  double. 

R.  W.  SHERMAN,  114  Curtis  St.,  MERIDEN,  Conn. 


IMPORTED  BROOD  MARE 

Roan,  weight  1.500.  10  years  old  and  due  to  foal  In 

June.  Also  Registered  Mare  coming  four.  Partly 
broken.  Both  are  very  handsome  animals  and  are 
priced  reasonable. 

COMBS  FARMS,  HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.  H. 


Beautiful  pair  Bays, 
.  „  ....  of  red  roans,  pair 

sorrels,  all  well  broke,  and  matched  to  suit  Write— 
Bolton  Farms,  Schoeneck,  Lancaster  County,  Penna. 

Shetland  Ponv  gentle. 

P  r  na  Cii  ua  o  ?  broken.  Saddle  &  Bridle. 

P.  E,  DA  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  Huntington.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Yes,  sir,  for  more  than  30  years  farmers 
have  been  ducking  drudgeiry — and  upping 
profits — with  their  Empire  milkers. 

Pretty  hard  to  find  a  dairyman  who 
doesn’t  praise  his  Empire  to  the  skies.  So 
comfortable  for  the  cow,  so  easy  to  use  and 
clean,  so  remarkably  trouble-free — no 
wonder  it’s  the  favorite  work-saver  on 
thousands  of  dairy  farms.  One  big  reason 
for  Empire’s  success:  Its  patented  teat  cups 


"Empire-milking' 
m  m  m  a  succoss  for 
beiier^n  30  years! 

actually  duplicate  the  sucking-massage 
action  of  the  calf,  permit  the  fast,  com¬ 
fortable  milking  that  means  more  profits. 

EMPIRE  Milking  Machines,  ESCO  Milk 
Coolers  and  ESCO  Farm  Freezers  are  all 
the  result  of  a  sincere  effort  to  make  farm 
work  easier  and  more  profitable.  Empire 
Milking  Machine  Co.—Esco  Cabinet  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


ESCO  MILK  COOLER 


empire 


Os 


o  Dealership  in  V®**' 


RUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


CHURN  CREEK  FARMS 

A.toer'd.eeii-JZnsru.s 

First  Annual  Draft  Sale  At  The  Farms 
WORTON,  MARYLAND  SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1945 
5  BULLS  (Cows,  bred  heifers,  open  heifers)  70  FEMALES 

HERD  T.  B.  &  BANGS’  ACCREDI’TED 

FRED  CHANDLER,  Auctioneer 

“For  catalog  write  to  above  address.” 


66  HEAD—  KINDTHE  YOU 

Want  on  Your  Farm 


9th  ANNUAL-  - 
NORTHEASTERN 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS  SALE 


ot  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


Saturday,  May  19th — ^Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Six  Top  Bulls  and  60  Well  Bred  Heifers  from 
the  Northeast’s  leading  herds.  All  T.  B. 
Accredited  and  Bangs  Free  Approved. 

Show  9:30  A.  M.  Sale  12:30  P.  M. 

For  catalog  write  MYRON  M.  FUERST.  Sales  Mgr.. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Yearling  Heifers 

Herd  T  B  and  Bangs  Accredited 
All  Pure  Bred  by  Good  Sires 

Choke  of  Many  at  $175.00 
INDIAN  HILL  FARM 

Shrub  Oak  New  York 

New  York  City  Telephone:  Melrose  5-0910 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Uaryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

Walpole.  N.  H.,  otters  excellent  foun<lation  breeding 
stock  ail  ages.  Bandolier  Breeding  from  finest  blood 
lines.  Rugged,  healthy.  New  England  grown.  Herd 
accredited  Can  ship  anywhere  at  Farmers’  Prices. 
Write  or  telephone  Walpole  12R14. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hoet. 


Aberdeen  Angus,  Two  Bulls 

Mr.  Jones,  care  Or.  Kennedy  Farm,  New  Hartford, N.Y. 


Connecticut  Angus  Sale 

Monday,  May  21,  1945 
DANBURY,  CONNECTICUT 

Show  10:00  A.M.  Sale  1:00  P.M. 

40  HEIFERS 

Bred  and  Open  Selected  Stock 

For  Catalog  Write  To 
F.  C.  Daugherty,  Secretary 

CONNECTICUT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 


HINCHINGHAM 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

may  23,  1945 

At  the  Farm  Near  CHESTERTOWN,  MD.. 
following  Maryland  Breeders’  Sale  May  22nd 
at  Betterton  (25  miles  distant). 


Including  2  Proven  Herd  Sires 


Including  20  With  Calves  at  Fool 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Clifton  M.  Miller,  Hinctiingham,  Chestertown,  Md. 

HAGAN  FARMS 

Poughkeepsie,  (Dutchess  Co^)  N.  Y. 

(Jonsip  to  the  North-Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers  .Sale.  Ithac:a.  N.  T.,  May  19th,  1945.  Two  fe¬ 
males  selling  open  a  daughter  of  our  present  herd  sire 
Eppontau  of  Broadview  551754  (a  son  of  the  1936 
Jlntemational  Grand  Champion).  Also  a  double  grand- 
daughier  ot  that  great  sire.  Envious  Blackcap  B.  9th 
04-490.  Their  pedigrees  are  of  the  best  blood  lines. 

JOHN  HAGAN,  Owner 

Larry  Tessier,  Manager.  Donald  Hill,  Salesman. 
VISITORS  W’EBCOMEL 

2  Yoong  Bolls— 6  Cows  And  Heifers 

AU  strong  in  breeding  of  Repeater  of  Wheatland  9. 
Ist  prize  at  Iowa,  Ind.,  Kan..  Mo..  N.  Y.  and  Fort 
Worth.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

20  REGISTERED  ANGUS  COWS,  17  HEIFERS 
GEORGE  NILES,  DEANSBORO,  NEW  YORK 
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USE 


JARS, 
CAPS, 
LIDS  and 
RUBBERS 

follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to— 


BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  Ind. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  ege  tables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


I  MUST  M/IK£  THESE 
LfNENS  LdSr LONGER  I 


TmTSEAsy! 

useCLOROX 

...iTLESSENS 

RUBB/N&. 

CONSERVES 

EABRiCSf 


\W/iej7/ts  CmOX-ClEAN. 


//ygien/ca/fy  C/eanf 


AMERICA’S  f  AVORITC  BUACH 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  OISINEECTANT 


rRCE  FROM  CAUSTIC 


deodorizes  l/BLEAC 
REMOVES  STAINS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


"DETTER  milk  production  is  the 
aim  of  every  dairy  farmer. 
That’s  why  so  many  farmers  have 
installed  electric  dairy  water  heat¬ 
ing.  This  modern  electric  conven¬ 
ience  gives  you  hot  water  on  tap 
for  cleaning  milk  utensils  spot¬ 
lessly  thus  assuring  a  higher-scor¬ 
ing  grade  of  milk. 

The  modern  electric  dairy  water 
heater  gives  you  the  hot  water  you 
need  when  you  need  it  because  it’s 
automatically  controlled — yet  co  sts 
only  a  few  cents  a  day  to  run. 


No  fire,  smoke,  or  soot— no  ashes 
to  carry.  That  means  more  time 
for  other  chores. 

There  is  a  size  and  type  electric 
dairy  water  heater  to  suit  every 
need  and  budget.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  you  can  get  one, 
call  our  Rural  Service  Department 
or  your  farm  equipment  dealer  to¬ 
day.  And  remember  the  Rural 
Service  Department  is  ready  to 
assist  you  in  modernizing  your 
wiring  for  this  and  other  farm 
equipment. 


RURAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


Nature  has  a  calendar 
Peculiarly  her  own, 
Set  for  flower  lovers 
And  little  folk  alone. 


Instead  of  dates  and  figures 
To  mark  the  passing  years, 

She  measures  Time  by  snow  and  mists 
And  May  days’  smiles  and  tears. 


When,  on  the  grass,  forsythia  stars 
Fall  soft  as  Summer  rain, 

I  need  no  calendar  to  know 

It’s  blossom  time  again.  — Olive  Reese  Chase. 


Replies  on  Red  Flannel  Hash 

Last  Fall,  Red  Flannel  Hash— how  to 
make  it,  and  how  it  got  the  name-ap¬ 
peared  on  this  page  under  the  head  of 
“Queries.”  Forty-six  women  and  three 
men  readers  sent  enthusiastic  answers 
from  15  States  which  on  the  map  would 
make  a  huge  triangle,  with  Maine,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  North  Carolina  at  the  three 
corners. 

On  two  features  most  writers  agree: 
First,  that  genuine  Red  Flannel  Hash 
was  a  thrifty  dish  made  from  left-overs 
of  the  New  England  boiled  dinner;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  the  “red”  is  due  to  a  plenti¬ 
ful  use  of  beets.  As  to  the  “flannel,”  a 
few  say  the  texture  of  the  hash  looks 
like  flannel;  many,  however,  believe  that 
some  humorous  person  long  ago  named 
it  in  comic  honor  of  the  red  flannel 
petticoats  and  underwear  worn  when 
wood-burning  fireplaces  alone  heated 
New  England  homes.  No  one  has  given 
a  date  of  origin;  two  quote  the  recipe 
as  “a  typically  Green  Mountain  dish;” 
several  give  Maine  the  credit. 

We  find  the  ingredients  most  cited 
were  the  basic  three:  cold  cooked  corned 
beef,  potatoes  and  beets.  The  propor¬ 
tions  vary  with  seasons  and  family 
taste,  and  depend  mainly  on  what  is 
left  from  the  traditional  boiled  dinner. 
Other  vegetables  noted  are  cabbage, 
turnips,  “parsnips  if  available,”  carrots 
occasionally,  onions  rarely.  Recipes  go 
back  to  mothers,  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers;  several  from  New 
York  State  referred  to  forebears  in  New 
England. 

A  reader  from  Augusta,  Me.,  writes; 
“There  never  has  been  a  recipe  (writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  formally)  for  making  Red 
Flannel  Hash  in  its  original  version.  .  .  . 
It  was  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Boiled 
dinners  were  often  cooked  on  Thursday 
or  Friday  and  the  hash  might  appear 
Sunday  or  Monday.  The  idea  was  to 
have  enough  beets  to  give  a  bright  red 
color.  One  has  only  to  look  at  some  of 
the  early  hooked  rugs  to  find  the  good 
old  red  flannel  salvaged  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  a  current  saying  that  if  one  ran 
short  of  beets  for  the  hash,  a  bit  of  red 
flannel  petticoat  could  be  used!  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  person  that  puts  onions 
in  the  old  version  of  the  hash.  As  far 
back  as  my  great-grandmother,  carrots 
were  included,  but  many  years  before, 
they  were  not  considered  fit  for  food,  at 
least  in  this  part  of  Maine.” 

Preparation,  in  general,  is  to  mix  and 
chop  the  ingredients  in  a  wooden  bowl, 
not  a  meat  grinder,  and  brown  them  to 
a  crusty  finish  on  one  or  both  sides  in 
a  “greased  spider”  or  “skillet.”  One  per¬ 
son  says  to  steam  the  hash,  another  to 
bake  it;  one  serves  it  “with  a  cream 
gravy  made  from  tried  out  salt  pork.” 
Another  folds  the  hash  over  on  itself 
after  the  bottom  is  browned.  Although 
corned  beef  gets  the  unanimous  vote, 
roast  and  boiled  beef  are  mentioned, 
also  pork  and  ham.  One  woman  de¬ 
scribes  Red  Flannel  Hash  as  Calico 
Hash. 

In  thanking  readers  for  their  generous 
response  (17  in  New  York  State,  15  in 
New  England,  5  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in 
New  Jersey,  1  each  in  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  Kentucky  and  North 
Carolina,  plus  4  with  no  address)  we 
discovered  another  question,  asked  by 
E.  B.  H.,  who  says;  “I  have  searched 
for  the  last  15  years  for  a  recipe  for  the 
old-time  ‘bannock,’  which  was  often 
served  with  Red  Flannel  Hash  in  place 
of  the  Johnny  Cake  of  today.  I  recall 
my  grandmother  making  the  bannock, 
but  do  not  know  exactly  how  she  did 
it.  Mine  does  not  have  the  same  flavor, 
my  brother  says.  If  any  reader  has  the 
recipe,  I  should  appreciate  seeing  it  in 
print.” 

We  shall  gladly  publish  an  old-time 
bannock  recipe  sent  to  your  Woman  and 
Home  Editor.  p.  s. 


Good  Canning  Books 

Jam  and  jelly  time  will  soon  be  here, 
then  the  canning  season.  We  have  the 
following  good  books  in  stock: 


Home  Canning  Made  Easy .  $1.50 

Miriam  Williams. 

Complete  Book  of  Home  Canning.  2.00 
Demetria  M.  Taylor. 

Home  Canning  for  Victory .  1.50 

Anne  Pierce. 

Home  Food  Preservation .  1.50 

Frederick  W.  Fabian,  Ph.D. 


Restoring  the  Old  Doll 

A  primary  teacher  we  know  is  now 
using  all  her  spare  time  in  repairing 
discarded;  dolls.  Two  years  ago  she  did 
a  similar  work  and  it  paid.  The  dolls 
donated  by  her  pupils  were  dressed  by 
pupils  in  the  higher  grades  after  she  had 
restored  them  and  given  to  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  who  gladly  found  homes  for 
them.  One  child  brought  two  dolls,  one 
for  the  general  distribution,  the  other 
she  wanted  to  have  returned  to  her 
for  her  baby  brother.  This  year  the 
same  child  is  back  with  a  request  from 
the  mother  for  the  privilege  of  paying 
for  a  second  restoration,  as  “Eddie  just 
loves  that  doll.” 

Dolls  are  high  in  price  this  year,  yet 
they  are  just  as  essential  as  ever  to  the 
children’s  happiness.  Parents  may  save 
dollars  by  digging  out  buried  treasures 
from  the  thrown-aways  and  testing  out 
what  fresh  paint,  plastic  wood,  glue, 
sandpaper  and  a  bit  of  patience  will  ac¬ 
complish.  In  one  instance  a  child  sug¬ 
gested  an  old  doll  as  an  offering  to  the 
school  collection.  To  this  the  mother 
objected,  as  “It  has  no  nose.”  After  a 
moment’s  reflection,  the  child  replied. 
“I  don’t  know,  Mother;  Miss  P.  made  a 
new  ear  for  May’s  doll.  Maybe  she 
could  make  a  new  nose  for  this  one.” 
And  she  did.  She  built  it  up  out  of 
plastic  wood  and  covered  it  and  the 
rest  of  the  face  with  enamel,  and  no  one 
was  the  wiser.  In  several  cases  she  re¬ 
stored  eyes  that  failed  to  focus.  Eye¬ 
brows  were  painted  in  with  a  fine  brush. 
A  feed  bag  has  cloth  strong  enough  to 
remake  a  worn  out  body,  and  broken 
limbs  can  be  remade,  stuffed  with  bran, 
cotton  or  other  filling,  and  sewed  or 
glued  into  place.  Practice  has  added 
skill  and  confidence;  and  it  is  now  a 
very  dilapidated  doll  that  this  teacher 
will  turn  down.  b.  l.  p. 


More  Wartime  Art 

The  old  saying,  “The  more  you 
dredge  a  stream,  the  more  volume  it 
has,”  seems  to  apply  to  my  “war  chest” 
in  the  attic.  From  articles  long  packed 
away  I  have  made  14  aprons,  useful  as 
gifts  or  at  home,  and  have  cut  down 
dresses  of  mine  to  fit  a  neighbor’s  young 
daughter  for  outdoor  play. 

One  thing  I  found  was  an  old  clean 
ecru  feed  bag.  I  raveled  out  the  seams 
(the  twine  with  which  it  was  stitched 
is  saved  for  tieing  up  parcels) ,  trimmed 
the  edges,  hemmed  it,  and  expertly 
darned  a  small  tear  right  in  the  center! 
Then  I  stamped  a  little  design  in  each 
corner,  embroidered  these  with  colored 
flosses  I  had  on  hand,  and  the  result  is 
a  lovely  lunch  cloth.  Living  alone,  I 
use  it  on  a  small  table  for  meals  in 
whatever  room  is  warm:  saving  fuel  is 
important  in  my  back-hill  farm  home 
in  New  Hampshire. 

The  aprons  were  made  by  stitching 
together,  in  hit-or-miss  design,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  quilt  patches  I  had  kept.  Mak¬ 
ing  four  gores  from  a  newspaper,  used 
as  backing,  I  stitched  the  patches  onto 
the  paper,  then  tore  the  paper  away 
from  underneath.  I  fitted  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  patchwork  gore  another 
piece  of  plain  material  for  contrast.  Top 
and  bottom  edges  of  the  completed 
apron  were  on  the  straight  of  the  goods. 
I  finished  the  top  with  a  band,  tieing  in 
back,  and  a  hem  at  bottom.  Rickrack 
can  outline  all  edges  if  you  have  it.  Sofa 
pillow  squares  can  also  be  made  with 
hit-or-miss  pieces. 

These  days,  many  an  attic  is  holding 
out  like  the  Biblical  cruse  of  oil.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  us  rural  folk  to:  Use 
what  we  have;  make  what  we  have  do; 
be  soldiers  at  home,  and  buy  little  new. 

M.  K. 


Thought  for  Today 

Many  a  mother  has  told  us  that,  along 
with  the  joy  of  each  Mothers  Day,  comes 
fresh  conviction  that  her  boys  and  girls 
are  equally  devoted  to  her  as  she  to 
them.  Now,  more  than  ever,  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  shouldering  burdens  that  do 
honor  to  their  country  as  well  as  to 
their  families.  On  the  second  Sunday 
of  May  this  year  we  believe  that — 

Thousands  of  mothers,  near  and  far. 
Will  dwell  upon  one  thought,  prayer¬ 
fully: 

When  my  children  are  safe,  wherever 
they  are. 

That  will  be  the  Day  for  me.  p.  s. 
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The  Amazing  Fast,  Dry  Yeast! 

Use  Just  Like  Compressed  Yeast 


Acts  Extra  Fast! 
Requires  No  Special  Tricks! 


•  Nothing  new  to  learn  when  you 
bake  with  this  fast-acting,  quick¬ 
rising  dry  yeast.  Use  it  just  like 
compressed  yeast— and  turn  out  a 
batch  of  delicious,  golden  -  crusted 
bread  and  rolls  in  a  few  hours.  You’ll 
love  the  wonderful,  old-fashioned 
flavor  Maca  gives. 

^  ‘  ‘  ★  ★  A 


Always  Handy! 

Keeps  Without  Refrigeration! 


You’ll  find  Maca  Yeast  a  marvelous 
convenience!  Keep  a  supply  on  your 
pantry  shelf  and  avoid  extra  trips  to 
the  store.  Yes,  even  though  Maca  is 
used  just  like  compressed  yeast,  it 
stays  fresh  for  weeks  without  refrig¬ 
eration!  Every  package  is  dated  for 
your  complete  protection. 

So  enjoy  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  and  dry  yeast  combined! 
Bake  with  success  insurance.  Use 
Maca,  the  original  fast,  dry  yeast! 


TODAY  . .  .  Maca  is  serving  fighters 
overseas,  so  your  grocer  may  not  always 
have  it.  If  he  doesn’t,  ask  for  Yeast 
Foam  (Magic  ■  Yeast).  It,  too,  gives 
bakings  a  grand  old-fashioned  flavor. 


J 


NORTHWESTERN 
YEAST  COMPANY 

1750  N.  Ashland  Avs.  Chicago  22,  ill. 

COPYRIGHT  t94S,  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 


CcmvM  DRINKING  WATER  BAGS  really  keep 
water  cool  —  thru'  NaCure’a  cooling  principle, 
EVAPORATION.  Convenient  and  sanitary,  by 
actual  test  keeps  water  degrees  cooler  than  or¬ 
dinary  ju^,  kegs,  etc.  Made  of  100%  American 
canvas,  with  nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 
NOT  A  WARTIME  SUBSTITUTE,  as  water 
bags  proved  in  West  for  50  years.  Top  removes 
for  easy  filling,  cleaning;  handy  hard-wood  carry¬ 
ing  handle;  rope  loop  to  hang  UP  (on  tree,  post, 
etc.)  away  from  dust  and  dirt.  Thousands  in  use 
by  soldiers.  Perfect  for  field  workers,  sportsmen. 
Sold  at  hardware  and  farm  stores 
everywhere  on  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  2  gal.  sue  on/y 


EAGLE  BRAND 

DRINKING  WATER  BAG 

M.  WKNXIl.  TKNT  «  DUCK  CO..  ST.  LOUIS  4.  MtSSOUM 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Get  Modem  Warmth  for  Your  Home 
with  Perfection -made  Oil  Heaters 

Perfection-made  Heaters  bring  you  clean,  odor¬ 
less  heat  without  fuss  or  bother.  Be  sure  your 
Oil  Cook  Stove  and  Heater  are  Perfection  made 
—to  keep  your  whole  house  warm  and  livable 
in  winter  and  your  kitchen  modern  and  efficient. 

★  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  AND  KEEP  THEM  I 


9336 

SIZES 

11- 17 

12- IS 


,  j  - Dirndl  frock,  Dutch  bonnet  in¬ 

cluded,  for  children.  Waist  and  sleeves  all  in  one 
piece,  drawitring  neckline.  Sizes  2  to  10.  Size  6, 
frock  and  hat,  174  yards  35  inch,  16c. 

PATTERN  9336. ..  .Dress  and  cap  to  match  for  sister 
or  mother.  Optional  cap  sleeve.  Sizes  11  to  17,  12  to 
18.  Size  13,  frock  and  hat,  3%  yds.  35-inch  fabric.  (6e. 
FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  for  Spring  Pattern  Book. 
Free  pattern  printed  right  in  the  book. 

New  York  City  rosidents  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  or¬ 
ders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


Dental  Dangers 

In  our  “Spring  Checkup”  column  we 
urged  consultation  with  a  competent 
dentist  as  well  as  doctor.  “Why  a  den¬ 
tist?”  An  answer  should  be  given. 

Every  person  is  provided  with  teeth. 
They  are  not  given  merely  for  good 
looks.  Their  loss  or  neglect  detracts 
seriously  from  appearance  but,  aside 
from  this,  teeth  are  needed  for  avoid¬ 
ance  of  digestive  trouble.  They  are 
there  so  that  food  may  be  chewed  well 
before  it  is  swallowed.  Many  cases  of 
heartburn,  acid  indigestion,  gas  on  the 
stomach  and  other  disturbances,  often 
not  ascribed  to  neglected  dentition,  are 
actually  caused  by  teeth  not  taken  care 
of.  It  is  very  important  that  hard  food 
be  cut  up  and  “rolled  up”  in  the  mouth 
before  it  is  swallowed.  To  send  it  down 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  without  this 
preparation  is  an  actual  insult  to  good 
health.  Food  which  must  be  chewed  is 
needed  for  body  maintenance.  Since 
teeth  decay  if  not  used,  they  should  be 
put  to  work  three  times  a  day  on  hard 
crusts  of  bread,  tough  meat,  raw  carrots, 
etc. 

“But  VYhat  if  teeth  do  decay?”  Then 
trouble  is  bound  to  ensue  unless  the 
first  pinprick  is  caught  and  filled  by  a 
dentist  before  the  corrosion  spreads. 
Nearly  100  different  diseases  have  been 
scientifically  traced  to  bad  teeth.  Pains 
in  the  legs,  feet,  back,  head  and  hands 
may  be  due  to  uncared  for  spots  in  the 
teeth.  Many  persons  with  neuritis, 
arthritis,  rheumatism  in  various  forms, 
have  need  for  dental  care.  Complete 
removal  of  both  upper  and  lower  teeth 
may  bring  relief.  Who,  however,  really 
wants  to  have  his  or  her  teeth  removed 
or  removable?  No  one  who  is  sensible. 
Again  let  us  urge  that  a  dentist  every 
Spring  and  Fall  be  permitted  to  exam¬ 
ine  carefully  every  tooth  in  the  mouth 
of  every  person  in  every  household.  No 
exceptions  are  safe. 

Remember  the  slogan;  “Be  true  to 
your  teeth,  or  they  will  be  false  to 
you!”  Beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Honey  Is  an  Energy  Food 

Honey  is  not  only  the  finest  sweet 
known  to  man  and  a  quick  energy  food, 
but  in  addition  it  contains  a  substance 
that  aids  in  the  digestion  of  starches.  A 
number  of  important  minerals  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  honey;  not  in  large  quantities 
but  enough  to  make  this  food  highly 
beneficial. 

Honey  can  be  and  is  being  used  in 
limitless  ways  these  days.  More  and 
more  people  are  using  it  instead  of  sugar 
to  sweeten  coffee,  tea  and  other  bev¬ 
erages,  also  in  ice  cream,  custards,  pud¬ 
dings  and  in  baking  and  mixed  with 
fresh  and  stewed  fruit.  You  can  use 
honey  wherever  you  have  heretofore 
used  any  kind  of  sweetening  agent.  M.  s. 


PROMISE  YOURSELF  the 
modern  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  Perfection  offers  you 
through  odorless,  instant  oil  heat 
for  cooking  and  heating! 

If  you  have  a  ration  certificate  you 
may  be  able  to  get  a  Perfection 
Oil  Range  or  Perfection-made  Oil 
Heater  now.  For  although  our 
major  production  effort  is  still  on 
vital  war  material,  we  are  making 
a  limited  niynber  for  essential 
civilian  use. 

If  your  present  stove  or  heater 
can  see  you  through,  plan  to  make 


Perfection  your  first  step  toward 
Better  Living  when  the  war  clouds 
clear.  When  you  do  get  it,  you’ll 
be  delighted  with  the  modern 
design  .  .  .  the  fast,  efficient  per¬ 
formance  ...  of  your  Perfection 
Oil  Range  and  Heater. 

PRESENT  PERFECTION  USERS: 

It’s  your  patriotic  duty  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  service  from  your  present 
equipment.  To  do  this,  use  only 
genuine  Perfection  Wicks  and 
Parts  on  your  Perfection  Oil 
Ranges  and  Heaters. 


Pair  of  Pretty  Frocks 


and  Enjoy  Better  Living! 


9007 

SIZES 

2-10 


Plan  to 

MODERNIZE  PERFECTION 


PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGES  AND  HEATERS 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

7772-B  Platt  Avenue  •  Cleveland  4,  Ohio 


of  a  Farm 

9  That  R.O.P.  (Record  of  Production) 
chart  determines  whether  the  hen  stays 
in  the  laying  house  or  goes  to  market. 
You  can’t  make  money  on  poor  layers 
that  waste  time  and  feed.  The  Payoff  is 
on  Production. 

You  should  select  farm  implements, 
too,  on  an  R.O.P.  basis,  and  cull  out  im¬ 
plements  that  waste  time,  manpower 
and  crops,  as  soon  as  new  ones  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  goal  of  Massey-Harris  is  to  de¬ 
sign  and  build  implements  that  cut  pro¬ 
duction  costs — implements  like  the 
Massey-Harris  Self-Propelled  Combine 
that  made  an  outstanding  “Record  of 
Production”  in  the  1944  Harvest  Bri¬ 
gade.  In  that  mighty  million-acre  dem- 

TRACTORS,  COMBINES 


Implement? 

onstration,  “Self-Propelled”  proved  its 
ability  to  harvest  more  grain  in  less  time, 
with  fewer  men,  less  fuel  and  at  lower 
cost  than  any  other  type  of  harvester. 

The  combine  shown  above  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  Massey-Harris,  pull-type  Clipper 
—  the  original,  full-width,  straight- 
through,  scoop-type  combine.  It  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  real  R.O.P.  imple¬ 
ment  in  110  different  crops  throughout 
the  country.  The  Clipper  is  made  in  6 
and  7-foot-cut,  pull-type  sizes,  and  is 
now  also  available  in  a  7-foot  Self- 
Propelled  model. 

Talk  with  your  Massey-Harris  dealer 
about  cost-cutting  implements ...  or 
write  for  details. 

AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


Pony  Breeds  and  Types 

(Continued  from  page  260) 

and  nursing  her  thirty-seventh  foal. 

Hackney  Ponies 

Hackney  ponies  originated  in  Great 
Britain.  Their  pony  stature  was  at¬ 
tained  and  perpetuated  by  crossing  and 
selective  breeding,  using  Hackney  stal¬ 
lions  on  Welsh  pony  mares.  In  this  way, 
small  size  was  combined  with  Hackney 
style  and  quality.  The  British  Hackney 
Society  permits  them  to  have  a  height 
ranging  from  12.2  to  14  hands.  Those 
tracing  to  designated  foundation  ani¬ 
mals,  on  both  sides  of  their  pedigree, 
are  eligible  to  be  registered  by  the 
American  Hacjiney  Horse  Society  in 
New  York  City. 

Hackney  ponies  are  now  used  almost 
entirely  as  a  fad  on  show  circuits.  They 
are  not  so  well  suited  for  children’s  pets, 
because  they  have  too  much  life  and  ac¬ 
tion.  However,  no  other  equine  has 
more  beauty  of  form  and  poetry  of  mo¬ 
tion  than  these  beautiful,  high  stepping 
harness  ponies.  Chestnut  is  their  pre¬ 
dominating  color,  while  bays  and 
browns  are  also  popular.  Solid  ^colors 
arfi  preferable,  with  some  white 'mark¬ 
ings  permitted  on  their  face  and  legs. 

Other  Ponies 

While  no  studbooks  are  maintained 
for  ponies  in  America  except  the  breeds 
just  discussed,  there  are  several  other 
strains  and  British  breeds  that  are  also 
well  fixed  in  type.  Highland  ponies 
originated  on  the  islands  off  Scotland’s 
west  coast.  They  vary  in  height  from 
12.2  to  14.2  hands  high.  Blacks,  bays 
and  browns  are  their  most  common 
color.  Many  of  them  carry  some  Arab¬ 
ian  blood  and  are  well  suited  to  the 
saddle.  Some  of  the  larger  sorts  have 
an  infusion  of  Clydesdale  breeding,  and 
these  are  used  for  farm  work  in  their 
native  mountainous  country. 

(jonnemara  ponies  are  native  to  the 
section  of  that  name  in  Ireland.  They 
are  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of  hair 
which  is  usually  chestnut,  bay  or  gray 
in  color.  Several  of  the  better  type 
mares  of  this  breed  have  been  crossed 
with  Morgan,  Thoroughbred,  and  Arab¬ 
ian  stallions  to  produce  good  polo  ponies. 

Ponies  are  now  enjoying  a  well  de¬ 
served  and  increasing  popularity,  be¬ 
cause  of  transportation  conditions  They 
are  suited  not  only,  for  children  and 
young  persons  as  pets,  but  possess  real 
utility  value  for  light  work  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  economical  means  of  getting 
from  place  to  place. 


Mold  on  Hams 

This  time  of  year,  hams  cured  last 
Winter  often  begin  to  show  some  mold 
on  their  surface.  Preventing  mold  on 
cured  meat  is  really  a  difficult  problem. 

Considering  all  factors,  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive  seems  to  be  to  hang  hams  or 
other  cured  meats  so  that  they  do  not 
touch  one  another,  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
at  the  coolest  possible  temperature. 
Where  artificial  refrigeration  is  avail¬ 
able,  a  temperature  of  32  deg.  F.  or  be¬ 
low  will  help,  but  it  will  not  entirely 
prevent  the  development  of  molds. 

Placing  the  hams  in  paper  sacks 
and  then  putting  them  in  a  bin  of  oats 
covered  to  a  depth  of  two  or  more  feet, 
is  also  beneficial,  but  the  trouble  there 
Is  that  after  being  stored  for  a  period 
of  60  days  or  more,  the  meat  may  take 
on  a  somewhat  stale  flavor.  If  the  oats 
are  dry  and  in  a  well  ventilated  bin, 
there  is  less  tendency  for  this  to  occur. 

A  method  which  proved  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory  when  used  at  the  Texas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  to  submerge  cured 
meat  in  refined  cottonseed  oil.  There, 
too,  however,  is  the  objection  of  a  some¬ 
what  oily  taste  being  given  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  ham. 

A  fourth  method  is  to  pack  dressed 
ham,  shoulder  or  bacon  pieces  in  coarse 
rock  salt.  The  objection  to  this  is  that 
if  they  are  left  there  for  more  than 
three  or  four  months,  they  may  become 
dry  and  absorb  too  much  salt.  If  stored 
in  this  manner,  it  is  important  that  the 
room  be  well  ventilated  and  dry,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  salt  from  liquefying. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  7 — Canterbury  Shaker  Guernsey 
Dispersal  Sale,  Canterbury,  N.  H. 

May  9 — New  Jersey  State  Annual 
Holstein  Sale,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

May  12 — Churn  Creek  Farms  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Sale,  Worton,  Md. 

May  16 — New  England  Guernsey 
Sale,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

May  17 — Gayhead  Guernsey  Farm 
Partial  Dispersal  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  17 — Garden  Spot  Holstein  Sale, 
Willow  Street  Village,  Pa. 

May  18 — Guernsey  Consignment  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  19 — Eastern  Guernsey  Sale  at 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  19 — Northeastern  Aberdeen- 

Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  following  averages  were  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  April  4  Earlville  sale  with 
a  total  of  $36,158.50.  The  91  females,  2 
years  and  over,  $337;  15  males,  $288, 
and  the  109  head  (general  average), 
$326. 

There  are  reasons  for  these  good 
prices.  The  demand  is  strong  for  good 
quality  cattle  and  the  breeders  co-op¬ 
erated  by  consigning  high  quality  cattle 
to  this  sale.  j.  r.  p. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN;  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


•ic  Keep  on  buying  War  Bonds 
-At  Send  your  puipwood  to  war 
'At  Salvage  paper  and  metals 


7-fl.  Self-Propelled  Clippers 


Forage  Clippers 


14-ft.  Self-Propelled  Combines 
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NO  MEASURING  — NO  WEIGHING 

Phenothiazine,  the  active  ingredient  of  Nemazene  Tablets,  is  a 
relatively  safe  and  effective  drug  for  removing  many  kinds  of 
roundworms;  nodular  worms  in  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  and  cecal 
worms  in  poultry.  Successful  treatment  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  proper  use  of  the  product.  Nemazene  Tablets  break  up  rapidly 
in  water,  due  to  a  special  “wetting  agent,”  and  can  be  used: 


1^  AS  A  TABLET 

2.  MIXED  WITH  FEED 

3.  AS  A  DRENCH 

Enough  Nemazene  Tablets  should  be  used 
to  make  a  proper  dose  for  the  kind  Of  animal 
to  be  treated. 

Animal  Industry  Division 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 

DRUG  STORES  SEll  PARKE-DAVIS  PRODUCTS 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOKLET  OF 
INSTRUCTIONS  ON 
THE  PROPER  USE 
OF  NEMAZENE 
(PHENOTHIAZINE). 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  JR.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


but  as  regular  and  dependable 
as  a  fine  watch 

So  simply  designed  that 
no  springs  or  trips  are 
necessary  — 

So  carefully  machined 
that  no  gaskets  are  re¬ 
quired.  Yet  — 
this  patented  Rite- Way 
pulsator,  with  its  simple  sliding  valve 
action,  delivers  positive,  uniform 
pulsations  for  low-cost,  rapid,  easy 
milking  ...  so  smooth-running  that 
it  requires  no  attention. 

Write  us  for  name  of  nearby  deal¬ 
er;  for  prices  and  pump  exchange 
proposition.  FREE  illustrated 
milker  booklet  and  dairy  helps. 
Rubber  Replacements  promptly  avail¬ 
able  for  all  standard  makes  of  milkers. 
RITE -WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241-49  BELMONT  AVENUE  •  Department  f?: 

CHICAGO  13,  ILLINOIS 
EASTERN:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson. 
PACIFIC  COAST:  Rudiger-Long  Co.,  Distrs. 
Dairy  Equip.  Div.,  2238  Son  Pablo,  Oakland,  Cal. 
CANADA:  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


RITS'WAY 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-  CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY ! 


Nothing  like  it!  Mllks^up  to_25%  faster,  cleaner, 
ifith  less  strippings.  Cleans  i".  » 
eady  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
hape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  tor  De 
.aval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
UcCormlck-Deering.  Sears,  Empire,  universal  and 
imilar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to  ——————— 

lean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
ind  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation, 
fo  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
issembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
It  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
s  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
ince  tor  details  of  our  money  back 
:rial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to- 


GUARANTEEI 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  ail  your 


R.  E.  MAES,  945  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


BlCAUSl 


if  does  such 
a  good  and  thoroughly  safe  job 
of  milking  cows,  a  lot  of  people 
like  the  Surge! 


Wait 
lor  Your 
Unodilla ! 


We  are  permitted  to 
make  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  silos.  These  are  now 
all  on  order.  ♦  .  Sorry,  but  we 
cannot  accept  any  more  orders 
at  the  present  time. 

Orders  for  next  year  will  be 
accepted  and  filed  in  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Unadilla  Silos  deserve 
their  popularity.  For  complete 
silo  satisfaction  wait  for  your 
Unadilla. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


-A.TTE3XrTI03\r 

TURKEY  RAISERS 

February  and  March  Poults  available. 
Raise  Early  Poults  this  year  and  cash  in 
on  the  fall  market.  Write  or  wire. 

Zeeland  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &,  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


I=*o-uil-tjs 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted,  MD.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Highest  Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


Hamilton  &  Lyons  Pore  Broad  Breasted  pouIu 

Open  dates  for  April,  May  and  June. 
Ridgewood  Farms  Turkey  Hatchery,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


•  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  • 

Famous  Coast  to  Coast,  Extra  Large.  Fast  Growing, 
$28.00  100  $280.00  per  1,000 

Shipped  prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Northwestern  BB  Bronze  Poults,  May  del.,  $85  100. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Ducklings;  White  Runners,  Mammoth  Pekins.  Turkey 
Poults.  Clr.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Driftiiu,  Rl,  P#- 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— Low  price.  LIPORY’S  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Route  5,  NEW  BRUNSWiCK,  N.  J. 


•  COLORED  MUSCOVY  D UCKS— DRAKES.  • 
FRANK  HAUCK,  P.  0.  Box  84,  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y. 


ISoe  DF"oxr  ■yoia.iriaiolf’ 

[There  are  two  ways  to  find  out  about  LaT' 
Irabee  New  Hampshires.  Read  our 
[picture  catalog — then  see  for  yourself 
[what  they  can  do.  You'll  find 
Ithem  reasonable  in  price — 

Iquallty  chicks,  too,  with  sound 
Iprogeny-test  breeding,  XT.  S. 

ICfUfied,  TJ,  s.  Pullorum 
[Clean.  Catalog.  E.  N.  Larrabee 

|3ox  F,  Nedlar  Farm,  Peterborough,  N. 


GROSS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Gross  heavy  laying  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White 
Leghorns,  Bishop  Strain  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks 
Beds,  White  Giants  and  other  popular  breeds.  Blood- 
tested  quality.  Send  for  two  free  bookg-^are  of  Poul¬ 
try,  and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


I 


■■  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nino  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  In  our  FREE  CAT. 

_ L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

■■■Box  R  •  •  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

From  one  of  original  strains  under  State  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision.  Developed  to  near  perfection  for  this  breed. 
Winner  Boston  1945  Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaran¬ 
teed  Chicks — ROP  Cockerels,  regular  grade.  Reserve 
now.  Write  for  price  list. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

Pay  for  Themselves  in  a  Few  Weeks 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Ask  for  Information  or  Come  to  See  Us. 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Office;  303  5th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y..  Near  142d  Street. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  lensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  witbont  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
detaila  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  bard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De- 
aigned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L, _ Adams,  N.  Y. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  BO  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
In  many  cases  almost  as  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  60c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  watte 
money  on  tubttitutet,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mall  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4503-E,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 
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New  Egg  Record 

Down  in  Henrico  County,  Va.,  a  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  hen  has  set  a 
new  world  record  in  egg  production. 
She  laid  357  eggs  on  official  R.  O.  P. 
test,  completed  in  1944.  But  last  year 
was  Leap  Year  and  the  officials  robbed 
this  little  hen  of  a  day,  and  also  an  egg, 
making  her  final  figure  356  eggs  in  365 
days  —  just  one  egg  better  than  the 
best  official  record  thus  far  entered 
on  the  books.  The  Virginia  hen’s 
eggs  were  large  and  smooth,  weigh¬ 
ing  25.37  ounces  to  the  dozen.  While 
the  new  champion  was  laying  357 
eggs,  the  average  hen  in  Virginia  pro¬ 
duced  141.  The  average  production  per 
hen  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
142  eggs,  and  for  New  York  State  the 
average  was  164  eggs  a  year. 

This  bird  is  not  a  freak.  She  is  the 
product  of  scientific  breeding  experi- 


A  new  world  record  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  was  made  under  official  R.  O.  P. 
test  in  Henrico  County,  Va.,  by  this 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  hen.  She 
is  owned  by  Dr.  David  C.  Morton  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  laid  356  eggs  in  365 
days,  weighing  an  average  of  25.37 
ounces  per  dozen. 

ments  of  Dr.  David  C.  Morton,  a  re¬ 
tired  physician  and  financier.  Convinced 
that  superior  strains  of  chickens  could 
be  bred.  Dr.  Morton  acquired  breed¬ 
ing  stock  from  the  highest  producing 
flocks  in  the  country  and  billeted  the 
birds  at  the  Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm 
of  L.  B.  Thompson,  near  Richmond.  Mr. 
Thompson  fed  and  managed  them  by 
the  most  up-to-date  methods.  Careful 
daily  records  were  kept  on  each  hen. 
Only  individuals  of  superior  rating  were 
saved  for  breeders  and  painstaking 
matings  were  made  to  concentrate  in 
families  the  desirable  qualities  a  poul- 
tryman  strives  for  in  his  flock,  namely, 
type,  temperament,  hatchability  of  eggs, 
livability  of  chicks,  longevity  and  egg 
production.  The  new  champ.  No.  3133, 
is  the  best  product  to  date  of  the  re¬ 
search.  Eleven  of  her  sisters  laid  an 
average  of  283  eggs  apiece  last  year. 
“The  postwar  hen,”  Dr.  Morton  pre¬ 
dicts,  “must  use  feed  more  efficiently. 
She  must  have  the  inherited  ability  to 
convert  feed  into  food  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Future  poultrymen,  if  they  are  to  com¬ 
pete,  must  pin  their  hopes  on  better 
bred  birds.  In  No.  3133,  I  believe  we 
have  a  preview  of  the  postwar  model 
hen.”  L.  H.  s. 


Crossing  Cornish  Chickens 

Noticing  in  your  April  7  issue  a  re¬ 
quest  relative  to  the  merits  of  the  Dark 
Cornish  fowls  for  caponizing,  and  your 
recommendation  of  the  Cornish  -  New 
Hampshire  cross  for  the  purpose,  I 
thought  my  experience  with  cross-breds 
might  be  of  interest. 

In  1934  I  purchased  some  Cornish 
chicks  and  raised  several  beautiful  pul¬ 
lets.  As  the  cockerels  proved  rather 
pugnacious,  they  went  to  the  block 
early.  I  had  a  choice  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dotte  cock  two  years  old  and  mated  him 
with  the  Cornish  pullets.  The  results 
were  very  satisfactory.  The  pullets 
were  an  even  partridge  color  and  made 
good  layers  and  excellent  mothers. 
Passersby  would  frequent  stop  and  in¬ 
quire  what  breed  they  were. 

I  did  not  caponize  any  of  the  cock¬ 
erels,  but  sold  them  as  roasters  at 
Thanksgiving  time.  They  averaged  six 
pounds  apiece  when  completely  .drawn 
and  ready  for  the  oven,  and  I  could 
have  sold  several  times  as  many  as  I 
had,  because  they  dressed  off  so  nice. 
They  varied  in  feathering,  with  mix¬ 
tures  of  black,  white  and  brown. 

The  following  year  I  mated  a  White 
Rock  cockerel  with  the  Cornish  hens, 
but  the  results  were  not  as  favorable 
as  the  Cornish-Wyandntte  cross  had 
been.  These  cross-breds  were  nearly  all 
white,  with  a  few  dark  feathers,  for 
both  sexes.  f.  c.  h. 


Space  far  Hens 

We  have  a  chicken  house  and  a 
chicken  yard,  the  two  combined  being  ' 
about  15  feet  by  17  feet.  How  many 
hens  can  be  accommodated  comfortably 
in  this  space?  How  many  eggs  will  a 
hen  average  in  one  year?  a.  e.  f. 

You  should  average  from  150  to  170 
eggs  per  hen  per  year.  Light  breeds 
eat  about  80  to  85  pounds  of  feed  per 
year.  If  you  can  get  satisfactory  pro¬ 
duction,  they  should  pay  you  well  to 
have  them  around.  We  allow  about 
3%  to  4  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird.  This  is  in  the  house  itself,  with 
all  the  outside  room  available. 


ICKS 


New  Hampshires 
White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Crosses 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  available — reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds,  also 
crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000  various  ages,  day  old 
and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production,  full 
of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future  profits  for  you. 
BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to  place  your 


White  Rocks 


ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 


Write  for  free  folder  and  prices  today. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Oi\mer 

BOX  R,  PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


eiScTOICALLV  HATC~H^ 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


Hatchef  Mon.  &  'Thun.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Catalog:.  100%  live  del.  We  Non-bex  Pin.  Cttls. 

Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  lOO  lOO  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  Rks.  &  R.  I.  Reds....  12.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Bock-Red  &  Red  Bock  Cross..  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  16.00  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  American  Sexors 
only.  95M  Accuracy. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  R.  Cocolamus,  Ps. 


100%  Lire  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 


Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  Wh.  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  11.00  16.00  9.00 

PROMPT  SHIP5IENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  MeALISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 
JUNE,  JULY  and  AUGUST  Delivery 
TURKEY  POULTS 

Broad-breasted  Bronze  Variety  during 
Spring  and  Summer. 

DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


BaummuER's  CHICKS 


•  SOLD  OUT  UNTIL  MAY  IS  • 

Special  low  prices  on  New  Hampshires.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Rock-Red  cross  and  White  Leghorns. 
Straight  run  and  sexed  pullets  and  Cockerels.  Postpaid. 
J.  A.  Baumgardner,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Penna. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneail  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


C  n  f  P  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
**  *  *  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  UCENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Termiml  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBL.UM 
2298  12tti  Ave.  New  York  City 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Daehs,  Prop. 
EDWARD’S  FAKMe,  HOLLIS  7.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Fancy  quality  egg  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullete  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

AA  Large  English  Wh.  Legh.. $11.00  $22.00  $3.50 

A.  Large  Ekig.  S.  C.  Leghorns..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  Ic.  White  Rocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Free  Range  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100%  live  delivery. 
Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Pox  R  -  -  MeALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


A.  W.  ULSH'S  qSSSD  CHIX 


\»u.  i.eguonis,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Hocks.  Cross 
Breeds.  K.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 
A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  BoxR.Beaver  Springs.Pa. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  and  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas. ..  .$12.95— 100 

N.  H.  Reds:  White  and  Barred  Bocks . $11.95—100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybred . e . $14.00—100 

Mixed,  above  Breeds.  $9.95.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  2.  MeCLURE,  PA. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  BREEDERS 

Large  W.  Leg.,  H.  Mix.,  $11.00  100.  B.  R..  W.  R. 
R.R.X.,  N.  Harap.,  $12.00  100.  100%  live  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Circular. 

F.  C.  Remlg,  Veterinarian.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

PULLORUM  TESTED  C.  0.  D.  REDS.  Bocks,  Wyan- 
dottes.  Leghorns.  Minorcas  and  Anconas,  $14.95  100. 
Heavy  assorted.  $12.95  lOO.  Light  breeds  assorted, 
$10.95  100.  Minorca  Cross  Cockerels.  $6.95  100. 
CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Somerdale,  N.  J. 
P.  0.  Box  171.  Phone  Laurei  Springs  0974. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  u^’rV 

Healthiest  breed.  No  cannibalism.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  New  Jersey 


W  C  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White 

^  I,cghorns  "  and  New  England 

N.  H.  Reds.  Hatching  weekly.  Phone;  Denton  140. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  DENTON.  MD. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  lowai 


CHICKEN  PICKING  MACHINES  and  SEMI-SCALO- 
ERS  now  shipped  from  stock.  1  sell  world’s  finest.  Free 
literature.  ANSELM  C.  FRANKEL,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &.  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Chompion  Beacon's 
"GAME  LAD" 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Per  lOO.  Str.  Run.  Pullete.  C'k'ls. 

White  Leghorn  .  $11.00  $20.00  $1.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  16.00  12.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Raised  exclusively  on 

BEACON  FOOD 

The  qualities  of  championship  are  bred 
in — true — but  without  proper  feeding 
those  qualities  never  have  a  chance  to 
develop.  All  known  requirements  of  a 
balanced  diet  for  all  dogs  are  met  by 
BEACON  DOG  MEAL.  The  same  me¬ 
ticulous  selection  of  ingredients,  the  same 
laboratory  research  and  preparation  that 
mark  as  superior  the  famous  BEACON 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Feeds — make  BEA¬ 
CON  DOG  MEAL  an  excellent,  all- 
around  food  for  your  dog.  Ask  your  BEA¬ 
CON  dealer  for  BEACON  Dog  Meal. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO..  INC. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
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HEAD  OF  THE  CLASS 

Yes,  birds  fed  on  mashes  conlaining  DIAMOND 
Com  Gluten  Meal  are  lops  in  eating  quality  • . . 
bring  top  prices. 

Studies  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  showed  that 
corn  gluten  meal  is  a  protein  concentrate  that 
produces  ... 

. . .  the  most  satisfactory  quality  of 
juice  in  the  roasted  carcass 
. . .  superior  flavor  after  roasting 
...  a  better  fleshed  bird 
. . .  tender  breast  texture 

Give  your  poults  the  right  start  by  feeding  a  mash  con¬ 
taining  DIAMOND  ComGlutenMeal.  Bring  themthrough 
to  market  with  a  growing  mash  similarly  fortified. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


5 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


BROOKSIDE 

LEGHORNS 

2  to  6  year  old  breeders.  Mated 

- with  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Also 

K.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Bed-rock  Cross.  Day-old  Chicks. 
Four  week  old  Pullets. 

_  Send  for  Price  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


%  mM  m 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Cleon 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R.  CLYDE,  N.  V. 


BACKED  BY 
YEARS  OF 


YtAKi  ur  M 

PAO<f/ 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Siuck’^s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ckls 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns... $11. 00  $20.00  $3.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA....  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bioodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FBEB  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAtisterville,  Pa. 


CAIN  CHIOS. 

Ooine  Places  t  Spruce  up  your 
profit!  with  Cain's  snappy  chicks. 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  R.  I.  Beds, 
Bsd-Rock  and  Bock-Red  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
meant  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

COCKERELS  $5.00  PER  100. 

Our  31st  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred  fer 
size,  type  and  egg  production.  Write  for  our  large 
Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breed¬ 
ers.  UNSEXED,  $10  and  $11  per  100;  PULLETS, 
$20  and  $22  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


1 

OM  BARRON  CHICKSi 

BARRON 
LEGHORN  1 

CHICKS^ 

r  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 

■HMitlens  mated  with  males  from  B.  O.  P.  hens. 

Low  prices  on  straight  run  chicks  &  pullets.  Ckls.  $5-100 
North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa.  ] 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Capon  Production 

It  seems  quite  apparent  this  year, 
with  the  big  demand  for  poultry  meat, 
that  many  poultryrnen  are  planning  to 
rear  a  lot  of  capons.  Breeds  to  use  de¬ 
pend  on  your  market  demands.  How¬ 
ever,  one  thing  to  consider  is  the  fact 
that  a  capon  will  weigh  about  the  saine 
as  a  male  of  the  strain  of  birds  that  is 
not  caponized.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
capon  is  more  quiet,  it  may  weigh 
slightly  more  at  maturity,  but  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  appreciably  larger  than  if 
not  caponized.  Some  reports  may  lead 
one  to  believe  that  capons  will  weigh 
50  per  cent  more,  or  in  some  cases  dou¬ 
ble  their  normal  weight,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  Breeds  best  adapted  to  capon 
production  are  the  fast  growing,  meaty 
birds,  or  first  crosses  of  these  breeds. 

Birds  to  be  caponized  should  be  high 
quality,  vigorous  cockerels,  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  age,  and  weighing  from  one  to 
two  pounds.  There  is  in  operation  the 
practice  of  caponizing  at  a  rnuch  earlier 
age,  but  special  small  tools  must  be 
available,  and  in  general  this  type  of 
caponizing  is  not  commercially  used  as 
often  as  with  six  to  eight  weeks  old 
birds.  Older  birds  can  also  be  used,  but 
greater  mortality  may  result. 

Good  caponizing  instruments  are  now 
hard  to  obtain,  which  is  a  regrettable 
fact  when  there  is  so  great  a  need  for 
meat  production.  You  will  need  a 
sharp  knife  or  scalpel;  a  rugged  spread¬ 
er,  to  spread  the  ribs  apart;  a  probe;  a 
tearing  hook,  and  a  good  testicle  re¬ 
mover.  You  can  use  two  cords  with 
suitable  weights  attached  to  the  legs  and 
wings  to  hold  the  bird  on  a  table  or  top 
of  a  barrel.  ...  . 

Preparation  of  the  birds  is  important. 
Be  sure  to  starve  them  just  prior  to  the 
operation,  and  see  that  they  cannot  pick 
up  straw,  litter,  grass  or  other  material. 
Starve  the  birds  36  hours  by  withhold¬ 
ing  all  feed.  Provide  water  until  the 
last  eight  to  10  hours.  This  procedure 
of  providing  water  but  no  feed  will 
clean  out  the  digestive  tract,  and  make 
the  operation  easier,  because  the  tract 
will  be  empty  and  deflated.  Failure  to 
starve  birds  properly  will  result  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  operation  difficult  to  perform 
and  result  in  more  “slips"  and  more 
deaths  on  the  operating  table. 

The  operation  of  caponizing  is  simple 
and  can  soon  be  learned  by  any  one 
with  a  little  practice.  Select  a  spot  or 
day  when  the  light  is  good.  Natural 
light  is  preferred  to  artificial  by  most 
operators.  The  bird  is  laid  on  its  side, 
and  most  persons  make  an  incision 
from  each  side.  Some  skilled  opera¬ 
tors  work  from  only  one  side.  Stretch¬ 
ing  out  the  bird  makes  it  possible  for  the 
operator  to  locate  the  last  two  ribs,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  incision  is  made.  The 
spreader  is  then  inserted  and  the  ribs 
spread  apart;  then,  using  the  tearing 
hook,  the  thin  membranes  are  torn  and 
the  intestines  can  be  shoved  to  one 
side  with  the  probe. 

The  sex  organs  lie  just  to  the  rear  of 
the  lungs  and  ahead  of  the  kidneys.  On 
most  cockerels  they  will  be  navy-bean 
shaped  and  flesh  colored.  In  some  cases 
they  will  be  dark  and  discolored,  and 
almost  black.  Insert  the  remover  and 
grasp  the  testicle  securely,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  get  all  of  it  in  the  instrument, 
but  do  not  clasp  the  big  artery  which 
lies  along  the  back  near  the  testicle.  If 
you  do,  you  will  have  a  dead  bird,  w'ell 
bled  out,  but  suitable  for  a  broiler  din¬ 
ner  that  day.  Mortality  during  the  op¬ 
eration  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent 
after  you  secure  skill.  “Slips”  will  run 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  for  skilled  opera¬ 
tors  to  as  high  as  50  per  cent  for  the  be¬ 
ginner.  Most  of  these  slips,  however 
even  though  they  develop  combs  and 
wattles  and  appear  as  males,  will  be 
comparatively  soft  and  tender  meated, 
and  when  dressed  will  sell  as  capons 
in  most  cases  when  marketed.  If  they 
are  too  coarse,  they  may  be  classed  as 
“slips"  and  sell  for  about  the  same  price 

as  old  roosters,  * 

Care  of  birds  after  the  operation  is  to 
give  them  water  and  light  feeding.  They 
will  soon  be  back  to  a  full  feed.  Wind 
puffs  may  occur,  and  the  birds  should 
be  examined  in  about  six  to  10  days._  it 
the  skin  is  puffed  out  where  the  incision 
was  made,  take  a  knife  and  make  a 
small  slit  in  the  skin  to  one  side  of  tne 
original  cut.  Let  all  the  air  out,  and 
repeat  later  if  necessary.  Wind  putts 
are  caused  by  the  skin  healing  up  be¬ 
fore  the  incision  in  the  ribs  heals. 

Capons  should  have  good_  care  and 
management  throughout  their  growing 
season.  A  good  grass  or  Ladino  clover 
range  will  enable  the  grower  to  produce 
mature  birds  with  a  feed  saving  of  from 
5  to  15  per  cent,  depending  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  range.  Capons  are  not  quite 
as  vigorous  and  rugged  as  unaltered 
males,  so  special  care  and  attention  will 
pay  big  dividends 

Experimental  investigations  at  several 
stations,  still  in  progress,  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  in  the  near  future  there  may 
be  hormone  materials  available  on  the 
market  which,  when  injected  into  the 
neck  of  a  rooster,  will  repress 
tivity  of  the  male  sex  glands  and  thus 
cause  superior  fleshing.  Results  ob- 
tained  show  that  this  procedure  would 
need  to  be  repeated  every  six  to  seven 
weeks.  It  is  possible  that  this  t^^at- 
ment  may  soon  be  perfected  enough  to 
be  used  in  a  practical  way,  may  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  might  thus  replace  ca¬ 
ponizing.  Meanwhile,  however,  better 
stick  to  the  regular  method  and  desex 
the  males  at  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age. 

T.  B.  CHARLES. 


BARKER 


tend  Garden  Thu 

stsr  mev/ 


BABKEB  Weeder-Mulcher-Cultl- 
vator — 3  machines  In  1 — destroys 
weed  growth — "Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used."  At  same  time,  works 
surface  into  soil  mulch — intensive 
cultivation.  A  boy  or  girl  can  use 
it— do  more  and  better  work  than 
10  men  with  hoes.  Only  machlno 
with  patented  Filler  Drum.  7 
sizes.  Low  factory-to-you  prices. 
Write  for  particulars. 


,  CO.,  Box  19  David  Ciiy,  Nebr. 


CHICAGO 


Start  a  late  spring  brood 


OF 


Pennsirlnnia 

FaniiSf^ 


If  there  was  ever  a  good 
time  to  keep  your  equipment 
working  to  capacity,  this  is 
it.  Plan  now  to  refill  your 
brooders  with  May  or  June 
hatched  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks.  Both 
meat  and  eggs  are  scarce  and  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so  for  some  time.  Our  chicks  have  the 
kind  of  breeding  that  makes  late-hatched 
chicks  safe  to  brood,  for  they  inherit  extra 
strength,  vigor,  stamina,  and  disease-resis- 
tahce  from  excellent  parent  stock.  We  have 
"Master-Mated”  mating  chicks,  headed  by 
R.  O.  P.  trapnest-pedigree  sires  of  high  egg 
production  background,  in  all  the  breeds  list¬ 
ed  below.  But  our  supply  is  limited.  You  11 
have  to  reserve  yours  quickly.  Write  today 
for  our  catalog  and  specially  reduced  prices 
on  deliveries  before  June  30. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  Also  Straight  Run  or 

Day-Old  Pullets 
Cockerels.  Guar- 
R  1.  REDS  anteed  95%  Accurate. 

•  THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS.  • 
Hamp-Rocks  (Sex-linked  egg  cross),  Rock- 

Ha  m  p  s  (barred 
broiler  cross) ,  Mln- 
orca-Leghorns  (white 
egg-cross) . 


Prom  high  record  trapnested, 
bioodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  29 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 
Rt.  4  •  Cortland.  N.  V. 


STOTtSwSvKED^OTiuALBLOODTtSTED  CMICKSlj^ 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 


LEGHORNS 

BARRED  ROCKS 


BREEDING 


W  100%  Pullorum 
^  Free  Chicks  with 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  ’ 

Especially  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Profits.  ^  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebaekville,  N.Y. 

Egg  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

so  doz.  small  or  large  lots,  cheap.  New  Flats,  $2.70  for 
300.  Fillers,  $1.60  per  100 — 2  and  4  doz.  P.  1*.  egg 
boxes;  9c  stamps  for  free  sample.  New  Jersey  Corru¬ 
gated  Box  Co.,  48  Leonard  St.,  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 

o  TWELVE  PAIR  WHITE  KING  PIGEONS  • 

10  Pair  Eacing  Homers,  5  Pair  Fancy  Flying  Pigeons, 

P.  E.  DA  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

PUREBRED  NUBIANS  SS'S,? 

ing  Does.  No  shipping  of  milking  does. 

Herbert  Gericke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  S.  I.  9,  N.Y. 

FREE;  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Dept.  567,  Columbia,  Mo. 

IKTllhisin  developed,  gentle.  Bred 

^^^”****^  m  purebred  Nubian  buck. 

P.  E.  DA  SILVA,  R.F.D.  I,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Toggenburg  fresh  DOES.  Come  tor  yours.  Spring  Kids. 

JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  whelped  Iilareh  3'.  Sired 
by  son  of  Grand  Champion  Nox  of  Butliland.  Unex¬ 
celled  pedigree,  outstanding  litter.  Black,  with  silver 
and  cream.  CAROLINE  LAN  FORD,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  Buy— ALL  BREEDS  OF  DOGS,  pedigreed 
and  noil-pedigreed.  State  price,  sex  and  type  in  first 
letter.  HENRY  TREFFLICH,  215  FULTON  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 

'■'"PUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JC  Non-Kegistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reaaonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

20  English  Shepherds:  drained  ®Dogl®R^i 

Terriers.  Priced  reasonable.  Robert  Stone,  Chariton,  la. 

SHEPHERD,  COLLIE,  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS. 
Grown  Dogs  let  out  on  puppy  plan. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 

Beautiful  English  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  from  real  heel¬ 
driving  parents.  Born  low-heel  strikers.  Males,  $15.  Fe¬ 
males,  $12.  Registered.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 


AURTHUR  aiLSON 
OeKalb  Junction,  N.Y. 


Reg.Colhes-Setters-Beagles^»msfya%inysrN.°"Y'! 

Dandy  Female  Beagle  Puppies,  coming  3  months  old. 
A.K.C.,  $15  each.  Gates,  Richard  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE  AIREDALE  PUPS,  highly  intelligent.  Fann 
raised.  FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONN. 

RABBITS 

BUNNIES  wanted  to  buy  for  delivery  two  weeks  before 
Easter.  State  price  and  quantity  in  first  letter. 

HENRY  TREFFLICH.  215  FULTON  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  7.  NEW  YORK 

YOUNG  FLEMISH  GIANTS  Send  lOc.  for  details. 

Money  back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  New  York 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS — Silver  Black  Fox  Rabbits,  Jrs..  $5  up. 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 

New  Zealand  REDS,  WHITES.  Choice  breeding  stock. 

FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


/ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results. 
I  have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets 
ever  since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2,50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


14,000  PULLORUIVI 
_ CLEAN  BREEDERS 

REDS,  ROCKS,  CROSSES,  SEX-LINKS 

^  famous  Cheterosls  Quality  Chicks,  a  product  of 
tile  latest  scientific  poultry  breeding  development 
by  Hybridization. 

OLD  HEN  CHICKS — Some  chicks  from  our  pop¬ 
ular  matings  of  Old  Hen  Breeders  are  still  avail¬ 
able. 

SEX-LINK  PULLET  CH  ICKS—Customers  re¬ 
port  superb  performance  from  chicks  of  our  matings. 

PIONEERS  IN  SEXED  CHICKS 
Uiit©  for  specially  designed  valuable  poultry  farm 
record  calendar  and  folder  to  Box 


PILCH1S 


Cash  or  0.0. D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Mil.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $21.00  $5.00 
l,arge  ISng.  S.  C.  MLite  l.,eghorns.  10.00  20.00  5.00 

Bar.  &  \Vh.  Rocks.  H.  I.  Reds...  13.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  lleds,  SPECIAL  AAA _  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Ked-Kock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  -  11.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  XEW  1U45  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAHsterville,  Pa. 


n  I’lls. 

Ckls. 

$22.00 

$4.00 

19.00 

3.00 

18.00 

14.00 

25.00 

14.00 

QUALITY  CHICKS 


101)%  live  del.  I’ost  I’aid.  Str 

Special  Mated  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg... $11. 00  $22.00)  $4.00 

I’tlllty  Mated  S.  C.  \Vh.  Leg...  9.50  - 

Bar,  &  \Vh.  Rox  &  Rox-Red  Cr.  14.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds.  Special.  .17.00 
H.  Mix  St.  Bun.  $12.  Ckls..  $12  per  100,  All  breeders 
Blood  Tested.  Sexed  Pits.  95%  accurate.  Order  from 
ad  or  write  for  free  catalog,  with  actual  photo  of  our 
Poultry  Farm.  McAHsterville  Hatchery.  Edgar  C. 
Leister.  Owner,  Box  II.  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


’iwency-eigni  years  of  breeding  &  Haicliing  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Cir¬ 
cular  FREE.  Live  delivei-y  guaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  lOO  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Rim  Pits.  Ckls. 

AA  WHlTtB  LEGHORNS. ..$11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

New  Hampshires .  13.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Vfm.  Naco  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  proflt-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Rarred  Rocks,  '•Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Haiup- 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Rarred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD.  MASS. 


Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARD  FARMS, 


—outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 

Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12^  Walpole,^.  H. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Ooii  t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  larse  size  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock 
Straight-Run,  sexed  puUets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  nricp  1®  ‘’1'^  >'<>“'■  «hieks  from  « 
list  and  Folder.  ^  Doys  to 

raise  Clausor  Leghomt. 


POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser.  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  .  .  .  . 


LEGHORNS 


EVERYBODY:  Buy  Leghorn  Chicks  right  through 
May  and  June,  or  there  will  be  a  World’s- Record 
Shortage  of  White  Eggs  this  year!  Folks  have 
gone  meat  crazy,  but  they  are  going  to  need  eggs 
from  now  on! 

LONGEVITY  White  Leghorns— World’s  Finest 
Layers  of  Big  Chalk-'White  Eggs.  Fast  growth, 
Earlv  Maturity. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

FIRST  4  WEEKS  ON  ALL  MATINGS 
Sexing — 95%  Aeeuracy  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Free  CATALOG  and  Price  List 

STERN  BROTHERS 

Box  R  So.  Vineland/  N.  J. 


} 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  * 
with  t 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  * 

The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


barrio  HAWROSS 


LEMENTS 

.Ul#* |#’C  "JtUiutfBfMt  tet 

iniLIVd 


pUU^ 


Barred  Hallcross  Blood  Purity 

Barred  Rock  Males;  Rhode  Island  Red  Females! 
What  pure-blood  combination  jould  deliver  more? 
I’roved  layers  on  both  sides  are  combined  in 
these  early,  prolific  layers.  New  folder  with 
records  from  71  owners.  Send  for  free  copy. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  Inc. 

Box  60,  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


FOR 
YOUR 
eSNEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead’’  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

10»%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RHN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00 
U.S.  K.a.P.  S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00 
Bar.  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  12.00 
Rock  Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds..  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00 

Heavy  Mix .  11.00 

Catalog  Free.  PuUets  95%  guar.  B.W.l  _  _ 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

lOO 

100 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$  4.00 

.  12.00 

22.00 

6.00 

.  12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

.  13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

.  13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

.  11.00 

16.00 

9.00 

B.W.D. 

Tested 

Stock. 

nglish  Type!  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Males  from 
-I  I’edigreed  B.  O.  P. 
Hens.  100%  live  de- 

_ ,  livery  Guaranteed. 

Prices  per  100.  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 

AAA  MATED  LEGHORNS.  .$1 1.00  $22.00  $3.00 
AA  MATED  LEGHORNS  ..  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Pullets  Gtd.,  95%.  Catalog  of  Farm  &  Stock  Free 
Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEM  MEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS— Bought  by  more 
people  every  year,  because  they  are  rich  in  Hanson, 
Ghostley,  Kauder  and  Barron  breeding;  3210  wing- 
banded  cockerels  purchased  from  R.  O.  P.  and  B.  O.  P. 
candidate  matings  in  1944  head  our  Master  Bred 
“AAAA’’  Mating  for  1945.  4  years  Eamesway  service. 
98%  to  100%  pullet  guarantee.  Triple  inspected 
chicks.  Also  White,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers 
and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  big  32-page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04-K,  Holland,  Mich. 


Bred  under  a  long-time 
program,  from  N.  Y. - 
tr.  S.  Pullorun(  Passed  breeders.  Customers  report 
large  eggs  almost  from  the  start — with  flock  averages 
of  over  200  eggs  each.  Excellent  livability,  growth  and 
feathering.  New  Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns. 
Red-Rock  Crossbreds.  Hatches  year  round.  Selling 
fast — Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  BOX  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

BX'  C  •X'Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
*  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

White  or  Silver  King  Pigeons.  $4.  Mated  couples,  ex¬ 
cellent  breeders.  BERMUDA  FARM,  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Tame  great  layers 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn  I 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at  I 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers.  | 
Write  for  it  Today.  | 


n  POULTRY  FARM 

DAADVaV/ValV  Route  JR  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 

35  years’  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  all  these  years. 

MINORGA-LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross  for  egg  farmers. 
97%  sex  guarantee.  Also  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth 
for  excellent  meat.  Postcard  brings  35th  An¬ 
nual  Catalog.  Special  offers. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  1 04,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1945  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  lOO 

White  Leghonis  . $12.50  $22.50  $  4.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  11.50  20.50  4.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks....  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  (6.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed,  $12.50-100;  Mixed,  no  lei 
guar.,  $10.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  eteady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister  &  Son,  Owners 
BOX  49,  McALLISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 


PLUMPNESS 
FOR  PROFIT 


*  Kerr  Clucks  eat  no  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  chicks.  BUT  mature  mox&  quickly 
into  tender,  meaty  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers— qo  to  market  sooner! 

Kerr's  120,000  breeders  ore  blood- 
tested  cmnually  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.). 

240-acre  breeding  farm,  37 
years'  fair  dealings.  100^ 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  early  for  discount. 
Write  for  price  list,  free 
Poultry  Raisers'  Guide,  f  ' 
fl.  Y. :  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton-,  Kinastoe, 
Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.:  Danbury; 
N.  J.:  Paterson.  Jamesburg,  Woodbury;  PA.: 
Lancaster,  Belleville,  Ounmore.  (Dept.  19.) 
19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


WHin  ROCKS 

Because  they  combine 
High  Egg  Production,  meat 
Quality  and  Beauty,  these 
White  Rocks  are  popular 
with  many  poultrymen. 
Besides  being  prolific  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  eggs,  they 
make  wonderful  market 
fowl — ^bring  premium 
prices.  And  Featherland 
White  Rocks  can’t  be  beat 
or  roasters. 

7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

It  will  pay  you  to  try  Featherland  White 
Rock  chicks  this  year.  Order  now  for 
prompt  delivery. 

Descriptive  Folder  Sent  Free. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

BOX  R  SUDBURY.  MASS. 


CHAMBiRUH 

BARRiD 
ROCRS 

Tiiousands  of  poultrymen  leorder 
year  after  year.  'They  know  Cham¬ 
berlin  Barred  Rooks  deliver  su¬ 
perior  meat  quality  and  real  egg 
produotion. 

Fifteen  years  breeding  developed 
their  six  points  of  superiority; 
High  Livability,  Quick  Growth, 
Karly  Maturity.  Big  Eggs,  High 
Production,  Good  Meat. 

5,5000  Vt.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
CHICKS  AVAILABLE  STRAIGHT-RUN  OR  SEXED 
Order  Now — Booklet  Free —  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 

BARRED 
ROCKS 
kvorldIs 

OLDEST 
STRAIN 


\i.%. 
ft  O.P. 
4.  State 
Supervised 

Here**  Msh  pro* 
4uctlen  In  Americans 
beet  meat  chicken.  Cgge, 
chicke,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  A  prices. 


OME 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


TOLMAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $12.  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  ’TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil' 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Pricet 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  lOO  100  lOO 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Grade  AA  Wh.  Leg,.  11.00  21.00  3.00 

Red  R'k  Cr.&W.Rocks  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Bar.  Rks.  &  B.I.  Reds  12.00  17.00  12.00 

N.  Hamp.Reds  (spec.)  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  _  10.00 

Leas  than  100  add  Ole  per  Chick.  _ 
Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms’  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
H-^SON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHl’rB  LEGHORNS  lOO  100  lOO 

. . $10.00  $20.00  $4.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar  &  Whit©  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  1.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  lO.OO  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NA(iE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  lOO  100 
Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns. .  .$11. ()0  $20.00  $5.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  or  B.  I.  Reds  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  $11.  Breetiers  BliKxitested.  100-%  live  deL 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY.  Box  97.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Shall  I  Feed? 


You  need  no  longer  be  in  doubt. 
A  clear  and  simple  feeding  schedule 
has  been  carefully  worked-out  as  a 
part  of  the  Park  ds  Pollard  “Normal 
Growth  System.” 


Easy  to  use  directions  enable  you  to 
follow  a  precise  program  each  week. 
Full  use  of  the  range  provides  for  low 
pullet  rearing  cost — yet  ample  nutri¬ 
tion  with  enriched  Park  85  Pollard 
Growing  Feed  insures  a  full  measure 
of  growth. 


Actual  farm  conditions  are  dupli¬ 
cated  for  our  Holliston,  Mass.  Re¬ 
search.  Careful  testing  and  checking 
show  that  uniformity,  health  and 
vigor  are  increased  with  this  improved 
rearing  program.  Results  show-up  in 
lower  mortality  and  sustained  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  laying  house. 


DROP  A  CARD  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  COPY 


Now  is  the  time  to  develop  your  pullets 
into  a  high  state  of  physical  vigor.  If  you 
house  them  in  “the  pink  of  condition”  they 
will  have  the  strength  and  stamina  to  main¬ 
tain  production  for  12  months  or  longer. 

Find  out  now  how  much  easier  and  more 
profitable  it  is  to  use  this  improved  “Growing 
Program.”  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
“Raising  Pullets  for  Egg  Production.” 

Your  Park  85  Pollard  dealer  will  supply 
you  with  GROWING  FEED  that  is  en¬ 
riched  with  energy  producing  food  value — 
scientifically  made  to  take  the  guesswork  out 
of  feeding. 


i,  \%%\X 


The  Park  O*  Pollard  Company 

Buffalo  7,  New  York  Boston  9>  Mass. 

MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


BTJKNS'  DAT  OLD  BED  CHICKS,  100%  Pannentrr 
strain:  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Bed  sires:  4000 
breeders  puilorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS'  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  H.  S.  approved  Puilorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  B.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N,  V. 


^  nimOST  RERDV-TO-LRV 

also 


WEEKS 

OLD 


WEEKS 
I  OLD 


’Beautifully  storied,  handsome  pullets  magnificently  developed  for  their 
ages.  Surging  with  vitality  and  health.  Floor  brooded,  by  experts, 
soundly  developed  for  high  production  and  long  laying  life.  Many 
customers  report  nearly  lOOVo  livability  thru  laying  year  and  up  to 
80%  production.  All  from  Pullorum-Free  breeders.  100%  live  arrival 
'  guaranteed  to  your  express  address.  Barred  Rock,  New  Hampshire, 
R.  I.  Red  and  heavy  Crossbreed  Chicks  that  feather  like  Leghorns, 
begin  laying  in  4'/2  to  SVi  months,  produce  several  tiines  their  own 
weight  in  eggs  and  give  you  heavy  prime  market  fowl, 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  that  tells  how  you  save  weeks 
ond  months  of  time  and  get  quicker  and  bigger  profits! 

CONNECTICUT  VAUEYFARM.716DBiimsideAve.,E.Hartford  8.  Coi 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


I  BARRED 

'  RO^KS 

-R  R.  I._REDS 
J  NEW_HAMPS 

1  RED  ROCK 
SEX  LINK 
aj  CROSS 

I  WEEKS  OLD 
I  RANGE  SIZE 


To  Avoid  Blackhead  in 
Turkeys 

I  am  planning  to  get  a  few  turkeys 
about  one  to  two  months  old.  The  man 
who  sells  them  lost  several.  He  lets 
them  run  around  with  the  chickens  and 
other  poultry.  The  feed  he  feeds  them 
is  cottage  or  pot  cheese.  I  would  like 
to  feed  them  grain,  but  I  heard  that  you 
cannot  change  feed  quickly.  Is  that 
true?  What  should  I  feed  them,  and 
how  much  each?  What  should  I  do  to 
protect  them  from  disease?  J.  w.  h. 

Turkeys  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
with  chickens.  To  do  so  will  surely  re¬ 
sult  in  trouble  from  Blackhead.  Ar¬ 
range  to  grow  these  turkeys  in  confine¬ 
ment  away  from  hens.  You  can  feed  a 
good  commercial  turkey  starter,  grower 
or  breeder  ration  at  the  various  stages, 
as  needed.  Go  to  your  feed  dealer  and 
get  a  bag  of  starter.  This  will  be  all¬ 
mash  and  is  not  fed  with  grain.  We  do 
not  feed  any  grain  until  about  16  weeks 
of  age.  Raise  these  birds  in  confine¬ 
ment.  Keep  the  pen  clean,  put  the  wat- 
erer  on  a  wire  platform.  If  you  have  a 
wire  sunporch,  it  would  be  helpful,  but 
is  not  imperative.  If  these  birds  are 
only  four  to  eight  weeks  old  you  may 
have  to  supply  some  heat  or  they  may 
become  chilled.  If  they  are  eight  weeks 
old  and  the  weather  is  warm,  you  may 
be  able  to  get  along  without  heat. 

Waterfowl  Eggs  Under  Hen 

Could  you  please  send  me  information 
on  setting  duck  and  goose  eggs  under 
a  broody  hen?  Do  I  have  to  turn  these 
eggs,  or  will  the  hen?  How  about 
sprinkling  these  eggs,  and  when  should 
this  be  started?  Will  it  hurt  these  eggs 
to  be  set  in  the  horse  barn?  Some  one 
told  me  the  ammonia  from  the  horses’ 
manure  would  affect  eggs  under  the 
hen.  L.  B.  N. 

First,  you  will  need  a  real  broody  hen 
that  will  stay  on  the  job.  Second,  se¬ 
lect  a  quiet,  secluded  place  protected 
from  other  birds,  cats  and  rats.  Third, 
dust  the  hen  with  a  good  louse  powder. 
Do  not  use  blue  ointment  for  this,  as 
it  may  injure  hatching  quality  of  eggs. 
Fourth,  put  under  the  hen  only  the 
number  of  eggs  she  can  comfortably 
cover.  Fifth,  provide  feed  and  water 
handy  for  the  hen,  when  she  desires  to 
feed.  The  hen  will  do  all  the  turning 
and  sprinkling  will  not  be  necessary  if 
a  good  nest  is  provided.  There  is  no 
harm  in  the  eggs  set  in  the  horse  barn. 

Poor  Hatching  Duck  Eggs 

I  have  tried  twice  to  hatch  some 
ducks.  My  incubator  is  a  round,  semi¬ 
shallow  type,  holding  about  65  <kick 
eggs  and  with  no  provision  for  adding 
moisture,  unless  water  is  poured  in  the 
bottom  on  the  insulation  paper.  My  re¬ 
sults  have  been  poor.  What  do  you 
suggest?  I.  L.  M. 

Part  of  your  trouble  may  be  due  to 
incubation.  Usually  we  turn  the  eggs 
until  the  twenty  -  fourth  day.  This 
makes  a  slight  improvement  in  hatch¬ 
ing.  Feeding  also  has  an  equally  im¬ 
portant  role.  Feed  that  is  low  in  Vita¬ 
min  G  or  Riboflavin  would  result  in 
many  dead  embryos  that  fail  to  get  out 
of  the  shell.  Adding  some  dried  milk, 
dried  whey  or  commercial  concentrates 
might  help  hatchability.  Duck  eggs  re¬ 
quire  a  lot  of  moisture,  much  more  than 
hen  eggs,  so  keep  the  paper  damp.  We 
use  the  same  general  temperature  as 
for  chicken  eggs,  namely,  about  102  to 
103  deg.  F.  at  the  top  of  the  eggs  for  the 
entire  period  of  incubation. 

Best  Breed  for  Broilers 

What  breed  of  baby  chicks  would 
make  the  best  broilers,  as  I  intend  to 
start  raising  same  in  battery  cages? 
New  York.  J.  l. 

Experimental  work  indicates  that 
cross-breed  chicks  are  slightly  more  ef¬ 
ficient  in  the  use  of  feed  than  straight 
breeds.  However,  this  difference  is  not 
great.  First,  you  will  need  to  find  out 
what  breed  or  cross-breed  your  market 
demands — New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  or  a  cross  of  the 
Barred  on  any  of  the  others  have  been 
extensively  used  in  the  broiler  sections. 
If  your  market  demands  a  white  bird, 
then  White  Rocks  or  birds  of  similar 
type  would  be  suitable. 

Baby  Chicks  Pasted  Up 

For  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  had 
baby  chicks  pasted  up  after  they  were 
a  few  days  old.  I  would  like  to  know 
a  method  to  remedy  this.  h.  l. 

Pasting  up  of  chicks  may  be  due  to 
chilling  or  overheating,  or  to  feeding. 
Recent  work  has  indicated  that  some  of 
the  pasting  up  can  be  avoided  by  feed¬ 
ing  some  fine  chick  grain  for  the  first 
few  days.  This  is  well  worth  trying  out 
if  you  continue  to  have  this  trouble. 

Setting  Geese 

Can  you  force  geese  to  set  on  eggs  by 
putting  them  under  a  basket  or  box? 
Pennsylvania.  m.  g. 

A  goose  will  make  up  its  own  mind 
as  to  when  it  wants  to  set.  Let  it  lay  a 
clutch  of  eggs  and  it  will  probably  go 
broody  and  set  on  these  eggs. 


REDBI RD 


Every  Egg  Hatched  At 
Redbird  Farm  Was 
Laid  By  Redbird 
Breeders 

Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm  in  the 
World.  REDBIRD  has  over  300  acres  and 
over  300  buildings— all  breeders  pedigree 
bred  for  35  years,  for  vitality,  vigor,  pro¬ 
duction,  quality. 

98%  Livability  Guar.  First  4  Weeks 

on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Chicks 
ALL  BREEDERS  PULLORUM  TESTED 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS  ROCK-RED  BD.  CROSS 
Soxing:  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 

Heavy  Cockerel  Chicks  at  Low  Prices. 
Postcard  will  fetch  Felder  and  Price  List. 

Redbird  Farm  Wrentham.  Maaa, 


EARLY  ORDERS 
Are  Your  Security  for  1945 

From  5th-month  Reports,  Warren’s  Bed  Pen 
leads  all  entries,  all  breeds,  at  the  Hunterdon, 
N.  J.,  Test,  with  two  Warren  Bed  Hens  in  the 
lead  for  individual  performance.  At  Passaic,  N,  J., 
Warren  Beds  lead  all  comers,  all  breeds.  At 
Farmingdale,  Warren  Pens  arc  2nd  and  3rd  Beds. 

30,000  Warren  Red  Chicks 
For  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
That  is  the  Bay  State's  14th  Consecutive  Annual 
Award  of  Contract,  materially  Increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  for  Farms,  Institutions  and  Public 
Works. 

R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  CROSS 

Mass.-U.  S.  Puilorum  Clean  Sixteen  Years 
4  Without  a  Reactor 

Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfleid,  Mast. 


HOP. 

*"*■ — 1  AfSOClAfl^# 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Q 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  I9IS 


nMumfs 


.E»H.OIDTJOJE3  3VEOTI.E 

of  the  vitally  needed  eggs  and  meat  with 
PARMENTER  REDS. 

Reds  available  after  May  24. 

Sex-Link  Females  after  May  24. 

Broiler  Cross  Chicks  available  after  July  1. 
Write  for  Prices. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


IVERSIDE  CHICKS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Looking  for  real  quality  in  New  Hampshire  chicks? 
Want  chicks  that  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  mature 
early,  give  high  production  of  big  eggs?  Biverside 
has  them — New  Hampshire  Baby  Chicks — (Straight 
-Bun  or  Sexed). 

Started  and  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets 
Rock-N.H.  Crosses  for  Broilers  or  Eggs. 

All  from  our  14,000  N.  H.-IJ.  S.  Puilorum  Clean 
and  Approved  breeders  on  our  own  four  farms. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  NEW  CATALOG  TO 
LEO  BERARD,  Owner, 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  10,  SALEM,  N.  H. 


<CMiiWsN£IVHAMPS//ms 

.^%^'^..§PI2ZERINKTUM 


{Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off, 
_  FORESTALL 
The  Post-War  Scramble 
VTiis  is  Your  Year,  Your  Day.  to 
Build  Your  Permanent  Breeding 
ana  Laying  Flocks  on  Solid  Spizzerinktum 
Foundations.  It's  the  Safe.  Sound.  Sure 
Way  to  Begin  a  Career  100%  Right! 
100%  N.  H.-U.  8.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


ft  L  G  E  l^  'Gotden  Hamps 


Golden  Plumage— Golden  Eggs 

Alger's  New  Ifampshire  Chicks  make 
lop  Grade  Broilers  and  Layers  of  Big 
Lggs.  Voluntary  testimonials  in  Cata¬ 
log  are  instructive,  helpful  and  inspiring 
9,000  Breeders  on  Our  Own  Farm 
Mass.-U.  S.  Approved  Puilorum  Clean 
Write  Today  For  Folder  and  Price  Lis* 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


Trade-Mark 

L'.S.Pat.Off. 


•^ULSH  FARMf  CHKKJGS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k'U 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns.  Leading  Strains. $10. 00  $20.00  $3.00 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G'e'^A  Mat’s  15.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred  Wliite  and  Buff  Bocks. ...  15.00  20.00  15.00 

New  Hampsh's  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Spec.  Beds  &  B.  Bocks,  Grade  A.  18.00  25.00  18.00 

W.  Wyand.  Ued-Bock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Wliite  and  Black  Giants .  18.00  22.00  22.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 
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^  EXTRA  HAND 
for  your  Haying 


IRELAND  Farm  HOIST 

Replaces  tractor  or  team 
for  unloading.  Saves  half 
your  time.  2  H.  P.  motor 
or  tractor  pulley  lifts  up 
to  yi  ton  40  feet  per  minute. 

Limited  production  . . .  order 
now.  See  your  DEALER  or 
write  for  full  information. 

BEHNETT-IRELAND,  545  Boyd  Street,  Norwich,  M.  Y, 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 

BALING  WIRE 

U now roTD loop.  Immediate  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


For  Sale— Rye  Threshers  with  Binders:  Oat  Thresh¬ 
es,  Hay  Balers,  Tractors.  W.  G.  Runkles  Machinery 
Company,  185  Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  nags  271. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

WANTED  to  buy — 10-25  acre  farm,  small  house,  with 

improvements:  suitable  poultry  raising,  Dutchess 
County.  BOX  1546,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Small  farm,  reasonable,  about  35  miles 

radius  from  New  York;  prefer  Union,  Essex  or  Mor¬ 
ris  County,  New  Jersey.  George  Jeitz,  318  East  107th 
St.  29,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED,  to  buy  a  farm  or  acreage  In  N,  Y.  State 

John  Scheuermann,  454  Tan  Buren  St.  21,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

EOR  Sale — 112-acre  farm,  modern  buildings;  beauti- 

ful  location.  Mrs.  Carroll  Jenkins,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

MOHAWK  Valley  dairy  farm  215  acres,  well  watered, 

two  large  barns  and  silos,  other  buildings,  40  tleup 
Iron  stanchions,  granary,  cooler  room,  20  acres  Fall 
plowed,  30  cows  and  heifers,  2  horses,  machinery: 
$16, OOP,  BOX  1564,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WILDFLOtt'ER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone:  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY — Jersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clover 
and  many  other  blossoms;  5  lbs.,  third  zone,  $1.35. 
■Toseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.60; 
10  lbs.,  $3',  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

FINE  honey,  dark,  buckwheat:  also  Fall  flower  mixed, 
60-lb.  can,  crystalized,  $8.40;  liquid.  $8.65;  carton 
six  5-lb.  tins,  $5.40,  not  prepaid;  price  list  on  re¬ 
quest;  12-lb.  can  delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.80. 
Ray  (i.  Wilcox,  Odessa,  N.  Y. _ 

DELICIOUS  Vermont  maple  sugar.  In  5-lb.  cakes,  68c. 

lb.;  immediate  shipment  postpaid.  Victor  Brunelle 
Jr.,  Orleans,  Vermont. _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  account  short 
crop.$1.10  per  Ib.,  prepaid  Sd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY’ — No  drip  candied  clover  honey;  try  It;  you'll 

always  want  it;  5  lbs.  delivered  2nd  zone,  $1.50;  bees 
for  sale.  Woodward  Home  of  the  Honey  Bee,  Clarks- 
Yille,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HONEY,  choice  buckwheat;  clearance  sale;  5  lbs.  $1.25, 

postpaid  3d  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Charles 
■Tones,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. _ 

WHILE  it  lasts,  combination  cases  only;  one  case  of 

3  3-lb.  jars  of  clover  and  3  5-lb.  jars  of  Fall  flow¬ 
ers  honey  for  $5.58  by  express,  not  prepaid;  no  C.  O. 
D.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  River  fruit;  exceptionally  good;  per  bushel, 
express  prepaid;  Marsh  (seedless)  grapefruit,  $4.40; 
half  Marsh  grapefruit,  half  Valencia  oranges,  $4.60; 
Valencia  oranges.  $4.70.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 

CHOICE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  buckwheat,  $1.40, 

postpaid  3rd  zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

TARR.\GON,  freshly  cut,  $1  a  package.  Houpert, 

Clinton,  Conn. 

DELICIOUS  A'aleneia  oranges  or  grapefruit,  $4.35 

bushel:  half,  $2.53,  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter 
Park,  Fla. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


IP  you  wish  Summer  boarders  and  can  meet  require¬ 
ments;  comfortable  beds,  wholesome  food.  Indoor 
bathroom  facilities;  references.  Write  for  information 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work  j 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential. _  | 

ELDERLY  man  (Xi  old  ago  pension  would  like  to 
board  with  private  family  In  country  year  around.  | 
McMahon,  35  1‘llllng  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _  | 

BACHELOR,  Christian,  desires  room  and  board  for  ' 
one  week,  June,  preferably  in  or  near  mountains; 
reasonable.  R.  l.ipton,  4623  Penn  St.,  Prankford, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _  J 

WANTED — Board  on  farm  2  adults,  3  children,  Chris-  ' 
tians,  3  weeks  August;  swimming  required.  BOX  j 
1553,  Rural  New-Yorker. _  | 

MOTHER,  two  children  5  and  9.  want  to  vacation  and 

work  on  a  farm.  BOX  1560,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Hydraulic  cider  press,  44  rack  or  larger. 
Wesley  Orbaker,  Williamson,  N.  Y. _ 

BEES,  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.,  $4.25; 

3'  lbs.,  $5.25,  queens  Included;  booked  full  till  June 
5;  none  C.  O.  D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton.  N.  J.  ] 

FOR  Sale — Portable  cabins,  10x12.  Benjamin,  115 
Frederick  Ave.,  Bellmore,  L.  I.  Phone  Wantagh  1118. 

FOR  -Sale — Converter.  32  volts  to  110  A.  C.,  150-W8tt 
outlet,  price  $35.  D.  Walker,  phone  VAnderbllt 
6-5177.  Address  246  East  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted,  also  hotbed  sash.  Neubeck.  i 
North  Patchogue,  N.  Y.  _  I 

WANTED — A  3  to  5  kilowatt  A.  C.  generator,  any 
condition,  with  or  without  engine.  T.  E.  Davis. 
1502  East  Main  St..  Endicott.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED— Farm  grindstone  27  to  31)  Inches  diameter 

by  4  inches  thick.  W.  C.  Whipple,  Wenga  Farm, 
■Armonk,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale — Prewar  Jlelotte  cream  separator,  hand  oper¬ 

ated  ;  good  condition ;  price  reasonable.  Arthur  Cran- 
(lall,  R.  D.  1,  Olean,  New  York.  Phone  8441. _ 

CREAMERY  package  4-wlde  bottle  washer;  automatic 

discharge  and  temperature  controls,  chlorine  steriliza¬ 
tion.  Rockland  County  Milk  Co.,  Box  212,  Spring 
Valley.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Family  refrigerator  compressor,  with  or 

without  motor,  BOX  1545,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  Sale— Bee  business,  all  equipment;  electric  ex¬ 
tractor;  over  400  colonies,  in  excellent  condition, 

Mrs.  Carroll  Jenkins,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ONE  12  h.  p.  Witte  light  plant.  No.  D-1102;  low  lo¬ 
cated  at  Redding,  Conn. ;  generator  specifications: 
Size  8000  W,  Amp.  70-35  SY  60,  Volts  115-230,  R. 
1’.  M.  1800,  Type  LaEB  Ph  I  AC.  Edcan  Laborator- 

les.  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tel.  Nonvalk  6-9005. _ 

HOME  freezer  wanted  for  poultry;  capacity  200  chick  - 
ens.  O.  G.  Broiler  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  92,  Westwood, 
N.  J. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale— One  complete  steam  sawmill,  perfect  run¬ 

ning  order;  33  horse  power,  engine;  24-foot  carriage, 
50-lnch  inserted  tooth  Hoe  saw.  Fred  A.  Van  Orden, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale— One  model  35  Clotrac  tractor,  rebuilt,  1938. 

One  fann,  all  F-20,  mechanically  perfect.  Juniper 
Valley  Dairy  Co..  Inc.,  79th  St.  and  Furmanville  aves.. 
Middle  Village,  L.  I. _ _ _ 

W’ANTED — Hawkins  million  dollar  or  Jamesway  start¬ 

er  batteries,  also  intermediate  and  finishers;^  state 
make,  size  and  price,  BOX  lo55,  llural  New-\orkcr. 


Sergt.  Daniel  J.  Mulligan 

The  Silver  Star  and  Purple  Heart 
have  just  been  posthumously  awarded 
to  Sergt.  Daniel  J.  Mulligan,  son  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Mulligan,  who  has  been  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  our  pressroom 
for  more  than  30  years.  Sergt.  Mulligan 
enlisted  in  January,  1943,  at  the  age  of 
19,  and  went  abroad  in  June,  1944.  He 
was  first  reported  missing  in  action  in 
Belgium  last  August,  and  then  later  his 
parents  were  advised  of  his  death  on 
August  27.  He  is  buried  in  Brittany. 

The  Silver  Star  Citation,  dated  March 
16,  1945,  stated;  “For  gallantry  in  action 
against  the  enemy  in  ...  .  On  27  August, 
1944,  near  Sergt.  Mulligan’s 

platoon,  after  advancing  to  within  150 
yards  of  their  objective,  was  temporar-  ' 
ily  halted  by  a  double-apron  wire  en¬ 
tanglement  protecting  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Despite  having  to  cross  an  open 


Sergt.  Daniel  J.  Mulligan. 


field  which  was  covered  by  enemy  auto¬ 
matic  fire,  Sergt.  Mulligan,  squad  leader, 
volunteered  to  go  forward  and  cut  a 
gap  through  the  wire.  While  in  the  ! 
process  of  cutting  the  wire,  Sergt.  Mul-  I 
ligan  was  mortally  wounded  by  enemy  | 
fire.  Later,  the  mission  of  the  platoon  j 
was  accomplished  as  a  result  of  Sergt. 
Mulligan’s  heroic  actions.  The  bold  de¬ 
termination,  aggressiveness  and  unself¬ 
ish  devotion  to  duty  displayed  by  Sergt. 
Mulligan  reflect  great  credit  upon  him¬ 
self  and  the  military  service.” 

Our  profound  sympathy  goes  to  the 
hero’s  mother,  father  and  sister  on  their 
tragic  loss.  Sergt.  Mulligan  was  with 
the  116th  Infantry,  29th  Division,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulligan  would  like  to 
make  contact  with  any  of  their  son’s 
comrades  in  the  service.  Their  address 
is  9  Wall  avenue,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


The  Milk  Price  Spread 

(Continued  from  page  257) 
den,  the  two  companies  that  dominate 
this  business,  are  doing  somewhere  near 
a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  business  a 
year.  These  distributors  are  sitting 
right  in  the  place  where  they  can 
play  both  ends  against  the  mid¬ 
dle.  That  has  been  going  on  for  a  1 
tors  are  sitting  right  in  the  place  where  j 
they  can  play  both  ends  against  the 
middle.  That  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time,  and  as  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you,  27  years  ago  the  State  of  New 
York  took  notice  of  it  and  undertook  to 
do  something  about  the  spread  in  milk 
prices.  But  in  1945  we  still  have  the 
spread,  and  on  the  record  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  indicate  that  anything  will  be 
done  about  it  for  the  next  27  years,  un¬ 
less  the  Legislature  has  its  own  inves¬ 
tigation  and  takes  the  mystery  out  of 
milk  prices.  That  should  be  our  first 
step  in  any  postwar  planning  for  milk.” 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  April,  1945,  are  as 
follows: 

Bit  1  no  lbs.  Ber  qt. 

Hillside  Co-op.,  Inc . $3.81  $.081 

♦Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . 

tConsumer-Farmer  Co-op. 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op .  3.37 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.37 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op.... 

Bovina  Ctr.  Co-op .  3.255 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co..  Inc.. . .  3.25 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op...  3.23 

Grand  View  Dairies  .  3.23 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.23 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.23 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.22 

Dairymen’s  League  _ 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bo¬ 
nuses  and  other  differentials  and  charges 
vary  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  arc:  New  York,  $3.23;  Buffalo, 
$3.22;  Rochester,  $3.39. 


3.79 

.0807 

3.575 

.076 

3.37 

.0717 

3.37 

.0717 

3.255 

.0692 

3.255 

.0692 

3.25 

.0691 

3.23 

.0687 

3.23 

.0687 

3.23 

.0687 

3.23 

.0687 

3.22 

.0685 

3.12 

.0663 

•I.clilgh  Valley  «as  not  pormitleil  to  return  more 
tlian  $3.47,  32  cents  being  hold  in  reserve. 
tBrice  paid  at  New  Baltz,  N.  Y.,  plant. 


A  farmers’  co-operative  is  looking  fcir 
an  experienced,  reliable  man  as  busi¬ 
ness  and  plant  manager  of  their  receiv¬ 
ing  and  bottling  plant.  Location,  95 
miles  from  New  York  City;  300-can  ca¬ 
pacity;  excellent  opportunity  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  sales  in  local  markets. 

Replies  should  be  addressed  to  Plant 
Manager.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  street.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Ul  E  Vements 


You’ve 
™  .  Heard  Of 

Es-Min-El 

but  have  you  tried  it? 

Everybody’s  talking  about  ES-MIN-EL — 
the  soil  mineralizer  that  contains  the  Essen¬ 
tial  MINeral  ELements,  manganese,  copper, 
zinc,  boron.  Use  ES-MIN-EL  —  and  grow 
QUALITY  fruits  and  vegetables! 

ES-MIN-EL  is  now  sold  in  convenient  5-lb. 
and  100-lb.  bags.  Write  us  today  for  your  deal¬ 


er  s  name. 


THE  MARK 
OF  OUALITY 


TENNESSEE  CORPOB.TIOH 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Lockland,  Ohio 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calf  bag  in  3  DAYS  or 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  ealfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It’s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UD DEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  ealfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it's  mads  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dars  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it— return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  net  $1,  but  $2— double  your  mnney  back  ' 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new  and  if  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  it,  just  slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  with  your  name  and  address.  We'll  rush  you, 
all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  dis¬ 
covery.  DEALERS,  write  for  information.  ^ 

DAWNOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,  Amenta,  N.Y. 


Don't  let 

SORE  SHOULDERS 

or  COLLAR  GALL 

slow  up  plowing  this  spring 

•  Rub  Abflorblne  In  well  as  soon  as  swelling 
or  irritation  is  noticed.  Apply  Absorbine  each 
day  before  and  after  the  horse  is  worked. 
Be  sure  that  the  collar  is  not  tom  or  lumpy, 
as  this  will  continue  irritation. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  blood  flow  through 
the  injured  parts — helps  open  up  small  blood 
vessels,  clogged  by  collar  pressure,  thus  re¬ 
lieving  soreness.  Swelling  usually  goes  down 
within  a  few  hours  if  Absorbine  is  applied  as 
soon  as  injury  occurs.  It  is  most  helpful  in 
checking  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgail  and 
curb.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc..  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Waterproofed,  half  price.  AU  aizes.  Write  for 
samplea  and  prirea.  Direct  from  Manufarturer. 
BARNETT  CANVAS.  130  Arch  St..  Philadelrtia.  Pa. 


MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  AgalactiAC 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lae  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  tbs  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lae  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co..  Daot.  F- 


ABORTIONVaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  bnilds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
—sent  on  request. 
Kansas  City  IS.  Me. 


MAM-O-LAC  Streplo-Lac 

(TYROTHRICIN) 


AUTOMOBILE 

ISirLWBCf 


FREE 

um 

AUTO 

owners 


1QR  practical 

lull  SUGGESTIONS 


that  will  help  you  to  get 
better  gas  mileage 
longer  fire  life 
MT  better  performance 
lower  upkeep  costs 


Gef  a  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer 
or  use  the  coupon  below: 
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HELPS  Your  Flock  TWO  WAYS 

HELPS  CONTROL  Cecal  COCCIDIOSIS^, 
in  CHICKENS  (in  large  doses) 

2  ALSO  PROVIDES  TONIC  BENEFITS 
(in  small  doses) 

Easy  to  use  in  the  drinking  water.  Safe,  in  any  waferer,  even  meta^ 
FOR  BIRDS  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Get  it  now,  for  immediate  use  when  coccidiosis 
strikes  and  regular  use  as  a  tonic. 


Here’s  the  convenient  preventive 
treatment  you  have  wanted  to  help 
avoid  coccidiosis  losses.  Use  it  early, 
with  sanitation.  Get  remarkable  re¬ 
sults.  Treat  the  flock  promptly  as 
soon  as  any  bird  shows  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  cecal  coccidiosis.  Use  8  Ren- 
O-Sal  tablets  per  gallon  daily  as 
needed,  up  to  ten  days.  Ren- O- Sal’s 
effectiveness  amazes  users  of  other 
drinking  water  medicines. 

The  Result  of  Years  of  Research 

Thoroughly  proved  in  use,  at  our  research 
farm  and  by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers 
coast  to  coast.  Pleased  users  say  there’s 
“nothing  like  it.”  And  no  wonder.  It  took 
us  years  to  develop  a  uniquely  effective 
combination  of  ingredients,  including  “Sal- 
arson.”  You  get  this  only  in  Ren-OSal. 


Use  Also  As  A  Regular  Tenie^ 

Ren-O-Sal  may  be  used  as  you  would  any 
drinking  water  medicine,  and  for  birds  of 
any  age.  Use  just  two  tablets  per  gallon, 
as  early  and  often  as  you  wish.  Watch  how 
promptly  needy  birds  respond!  You  will  be 
delighted  with  the  way  Ren-O-Sal  provides 
your  birds  with  tonic  benefits. 

Get  Ren-O-Sal  Now 
Be  Prepared  To  Help  Your  Flock 

Have  plenty  on  hand,  for  regular  use  as 
a  tonic,  and  quick  action  when  coccidiosis 
threatens.  Good  birds  deserve  good  care! 
See  your  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer,  now — ^hatch¬ 
eries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores.  Ask  for 
genuine  Dr.  Salsbury'a  Ren-O-Sal,  the  new 
two-fold  drinking  water  medicine! 

PROPER  SANITATION  PAYS!  Disinfect 
brooder,  laying  houses  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
PAR-O-SAN,  a  powerful  disinfectant  with 
pleasant  odor.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  A  Nation-wide  Poultry 
Service. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  neighbor  received  a  postcard, 
signed  by  A.  E.  Dans,  requesting  her 
to  call  a  New  York  phone  number  and 
reverse  the  charges.  When  she  did  so 
she  was  told  she  had  been  recommended 
fpr  a  $40  per  week  position  and  to  call 
for  an  interview  at  the  Steno-Type 
Company,  292  Madison  avenue,  New 
York,  accompanied  by  her  father  or 
mother.  The  position  required  a  six 
weeks’  course  in  learning  to  operate  a 
certain  machine  at  a  cost  of  $3  a  week. 
This  could  be  taken  at  night  and  would 
not  interfere  with  her  present  job.  Is 
this  some  sort  of  a  racket?  e.  m. 

My  daughter  received  a  post  card 
from  292  Madison  avenue.  New  York. 
No  name,  but  was  asked  to  telephone 
and  reverse  charges.  She  did,  and  was 
told  to  come  in  for  an  interview.  She 
asked  if  it  were  a  school,  and  the  reply 
was  “No.”  We  went  to  the  address  and 
found  the  Steno-Type  Company.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  talked  at  length  and  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  take  a  course  in  steno- 
type.  Without  reading  the  paper,  we 
both  signed,  and  I  gave  a  check  for  $25. 
Reaching  home,  my  daughter  told  me 
she  did  not  care  to  study  this  subject, 
because  she  dislikes  office  work  and  is 
working  for  the  navy.  I  stopped  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  check  and  advised  them  at 
once  that  my  daughter  would  not  take 
the  course.  No  reply  until  now  my 
daughter  has  received  a  letter  to  the 
effect  that  she  must  take  the  course. 
The  company  is  the  La  Salle  Corre¬ 
spondence  School.  They  got  us  into 
New  York  on  a  false  pretense.  They 
have  no  money  from  us,  and  we  have 
nothing  from  them.  Of  course,  they 
want  to  sell  the  course.  I  feel  like  ig¬ 
noring  the  whole  thing.  Please  tell  us 
what  to  do.  G.  c.  o. 

These  are  two  letters  received  voicing 
the  same  general  complaint.  By  a  sub¬ 
terfuge  these  people  were  brought  into 
the  city  in  the  expectation  of  having  a 
lucrative  job  only  to  find  that  it  was  a 
correspondence  course  in  one  case  and 
a  night  study  course  in  the  other  for 
which  E.  M.  would  pay  $3  a  week  to 
learn  the  machine.  There  was  no  posi¬ 
tion  available  and  considerable  training 
would  be  needed  to  be  eligible  for  a 
$40  job.  The  request  for  the  presence 
of  the  parent  was  clever,  especially  if 
the  girls  were  minors.  Neither  had  any 
knowledge  of  a  recommendation  by  any 
one.  Ip  the  case  of  G.  C.  O.,  the  mother 
and  daughter  were  interviewed  by  two 
men  and  were  informed  the  training 
would  cost  $200,  and  they  were  per¬ 
suaded  (over-persuaded,  they  think)  to 
sign  a  contract.  The  mother  gave  a 
check  for  $25,  and  both  signed  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  they  had  made  a 
contract  and  accepted  an  obligation  for 
$200.  This  was  a  legal  contract  and  the 
company  holds  it.  We  contend  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  misleading,  and  that  it  was 
a  misrepresentation  to  intimate  a  posi¬ 
tion  was  available  when  it  was  training 
and  a  correspondence  school  involved. 
The  method  of  interesting  students  does 
not  recommend  itself  to  us,  and  we  are 
surprised  that  these  two  companies 
lend  themselves  to  it.  We  want  our 
readers  to  understand  the  plan. 

I  am  sending  you  this  policy.  If  some 
one  else  has  the  same  kind,  or  in  fact 
any  policy,  he  had  better  read  it  over 
carefully  or  he  will  think,  as  we  did, 
that  $200  would  be  paid  instead  of  the 
$25  we  received  for  our  father,  age  74. 
I  thank  you  for  the  good  work  you  are 
doing.  . 

We  indorse  and  emphasize  the  advice 
given  to  read  all  policies  over  carefully. 
The  one  in  question  definitely  stated 
that  the  amount  of  insurance  would  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
named  in  the  policy,  and  the  amount 
was  further  governed  by  the  age  brack¬ 
et.  Do  not  sign  a  policy  or  contract 
without  reading  it  carefully  and  leis¬ 
urely.  Do  not  be  rushed  into  it.  If 
the  sSlesman  cannot  wait  or  come  again 
you  can  negotiate  with  the  home  office, 
but  DO  READ  THE  POLICY. 

My  granddaughter  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  about  sending  a  photo  to  be  en¬ 
larged.  She  was  advised  that  she  had 
been  selected  as  the  most  beautiful  girl 
and  had  won  a  prize  of  $25,  and  they 
were  returning  her  photo  enlarged  and 
framed.  There  would  be  a  charge  of 
$1.53  for  the  frame.  Her  mother  ad¬ 
vised  declining  the  picture  when  it  ar¬ 
rived,  but  the  girl  wrote  the  concern 
they  could  take  the  $1.53  out  of  the 
prize  money  she  had  won  and  send  her 
the  balance.  It  seems  to  me  she  must 
have  read  your  column.  w.  p.  r. 

Needless  to  say,  the  prize  money  was 
never  received,  nor  the  photo.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  young  woman  for  her  ability 
to  see  the  catch.  This  enlarged  picture 
racket  never  wholly  dies.  It  may  fade 
out,  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  revived 
and  disappointment  follows  in  its  wake. 

I  sent  $2.45  to  the  Challenge  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  can  get  no  re¬ 
ply.  They  were  to  send  me  a  post  card 
printing  machine.  I’d  be  more  than 
grateful  if  you  could  help  me  out. 

New  Jersey.  b.  l.  h. 

'The  Challenge  Association,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  has  gone  out  of  business.  We 
are  unable  to  locate  any  one  connected 
with  it,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  help 
our  reader. 


GET  THE  Genuine 


•■y  of  deoltra 
41s|>layi«9  this 
Scrvic*  EMbteM 


^THE  rwo-foM  PRINWMG~WATBriillEDIClNt 


BEitgSAL 


WERE  CHICKS 


and  PULLETS  -  PUREBREEDS  &  CROSSBREEDS 

Send  postcard  now  for  (1)  WENE’S  Service  and 
POSTWAR  PROFITS  PLAN,  (2)  WENE’S  NEW 
ECONOMY  PLAN,  (3)  Full  details  WENE’S  1945 
Super-X  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks.  More  2-to-6-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males  from  200-300 
Egg  R.O.P.  hens  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant.  Anything  you  want 
in  chicks  —  broilers  or  layers.  BLOODTESTED. 

WRITE  for  FREE  CATALOG^ 

and  CAKir  ORDCK  SAVINOS  . 

No  order  too  small  or  too  large.  4  mating^  at 


|:tlEC  REPLACEMENTy 
?  Ret  GUARAWTEEj 

5iy  losses  1st  14  days  on  Super  X 
clucks  replaced  without  charge.  ' 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,'  Box  E-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


>  y  J  new  JERSEY 


APPROVED 


H  Hatches  year  around. 
Capacity  6,000,000 
chicks  annually. 


^£^...WOLF'FARMERS’  FRIEND’  CHICKS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

CelebratingipOur  35th  annlYersary 
we  ofTer  a  24  pajre  GUIDE  BOOK 
TO  YEAR  ‘ROUND  PROFITS  ab¬ 
solutely  FREEI  Packed  with 
money  makinir  informatlonu  Get 
this  biir  book  TODAY. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW  ATTHESE  LOW  PRICES 


••AA** 

Mating 

$12.00 

22.00 

4.00 


••AAA»* 

Mating 

$13.00 

24.00 

4.$0 


13.50 

13.50 

14.25 

12.00 

11.00 

10.00 
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DOUCLASTON  'KrR.LREDSiiCROSSES 


•'A‘» 

BREED  Mating 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00. 

Leghorn  Pullets . 20.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.50 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.  t.  Reds  and 

White  Wyandottes,  Rock-Red  Hybrids  11.50  12.50 

White  or  Black  M  inorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons  11.50  12.50 

White  or  Black  Giants . . .  12.25  13.25 

Heavy  Mixed . . '  10.00  11.00 

Light  MiN^ed  . S.OO  10.00 

Assorted  Mixed . B.OO  9.00 

Take  advantage  of  the  above  low  prices  by  orderino  NOW.  Only 
$1.00  books  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Prices  are  for  lOO  chicks.  For 
less  than  lOO  add  50c  to  price.  All  breeders  Blood-tested  and 
under  APA  Supervision.  Dont  wait.  Order  NOW.  Write  for  prices 
on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed-  Chicks. 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  hen  was  highest,  all 
breeds,  all  1943-44  Con¬ 
tests— 342  Eggs,  376.05 
Pts.  Our  rigid  breeding 
means  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  you — larger  body 
and  egg  size.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 


FREE  CATALOG 

DoSiim 

MANOR  FARM 

Rd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazingly  healthy  chicks 
that  are  proven  producers 
of  meat  and  eggs.  A  cross 
of  our  famous  K.  I.  Beds 
and  the  best  of  Barred 
Rock  males.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullonira  —  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed. 


Ko\'{.fw^o'^lWHITE  LEGHORNS 

Postage  Paid  Free.  Non- Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  100 

Hollywood  or  Hanson  . >10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Boy  34.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
SOLD  OUT  UNTIL  JUNE. 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  and  White  Bocks.  Rock-Bed, 
Bed-Rock  and  Comish-Red  crosses;  Straight  Run,  $12. 
100  Pullet  Chicks,  $18.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Circular. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  B.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


^OOD  NEWS 

forPOULTBYMEN 


L- 


71^044/ PROTOSEP-B 


proves  its  effectiveness  in 
controlling  COCCIDIOSIS 

Here’s  what  every  poultryman  has  been 
waiting  for— a  safe,  dependable  way  to 
prevent  serious  outbreaks  of  Coccidiosis, 
Field  tests  of  the  new  Protosep-B  on 
more  than  150,000  birds  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  this  amazing  new 
formula  in  stopping  Coccidiosis  losses, 
Protosep-B  is  ^absoIutely  safe,  easy  to 
use,  and  inexpensive.  Mix  it  in  the  mash 
(3  lbs.  Protosep-B  in  100  lbs.  mash). 
As  a  preventive,  feed  daily  from  2nd  or 
3rd  week  till  birds  are  8  weeks  old. 
Protosep-B  not  only  helps  prevent 
serious  outbreaks  of  Coccidiosis  but  its 
nutritive  value  also  gives  birds  extra 
vitality,  Protosep-B  contains  vitamins 
A,  D,  and  all  the  B-Complex  vitamins 
including  riboflavin. 

This  year  be  prepared  to  stop  the  heavy 
mortality  from  Coccidiosis.  Order  Pro¬ 
tosep-B  today  for  home  mixing  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  his  ready-mixed  Proto? 
sep-B  Mash.  Write  today  for  Free  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Address  Dept.  NP-5 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Myerstown,  Penna. 


PROTOSEP  B 


START  THE  YEAR’S  PROGRAM  OF 


BREEDING,  PRODUCTION  &  PROFIT 

WITH  COMPLETE  IMMUNITY  TO 
TRACHEITIS  AND  FOWL  POX  FOR  EVERY 
BIRD  ON  YOUR  FARM.  BY  VACCINATION 

By  following  the  simple  directions  in  each  package 
you  can  completely  eradicate  three  of  the  most 
troublesome  diseases:  Tracheitis,  Fowl  Pox,  and 
Pullorum.  Your  request  by  postcard  will  bring  our 
32  page  booklet,  "Science  Safeguards  Your  Flock 
Against  Disease”,  by  return  mail.  Enough  Vineland 
Vaccines  have  been  sold  to  immunize  over  180  mil¬ 
lion  birds,  without  a  reported  failure. 

VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

Arthur  D.  Goldhaft,  V.  M.  D..  Director 
Box  70-25  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

LOOKFORTHIS  AND  THIS 

NAME  TRADEMARK 


VINEIAND. VACCINES 


Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers 

HELP  FARMERS  MAKE  MORE  MONEY! 

More  and  more  farmers  are  processing  their  poul¬ 
try.  However,  the  job  of  plucking  your  poultry 
by  hand  is  slow  and  costly.  So  do  as  scores  of 
other  farmers  are  doing  .  .  .  buy  a  modern  Pick¬ 
wick  Picker  and  increase  your  profits  by  reduc¬ 
ing  your  time  and  labor  costs.  Write  at  once  for 
free  folder,  giving  interesting  facts  and  Information. 
THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 
218  Third  Street,  NE,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


gfmN  •a  KILLS 
I  1  liO  Red  Mites 
XvKAaliWBed  Bugs 

Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  red 
oprsy  DrOOCl6r  mlteSr  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs*  fleas  and  similar 
h0US6  posts.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat- 
■/•II  *  .  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

Kills  £{6nn$.  FOR  COLDS— spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
Meiltie  nt-AUAfiF  Several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night* 
ne^S  preveni  dealer  or  WRITE 

^  disease.  TOXITE  lABORATORIES,  BOX  14.  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  lOO  lOD  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  £ng.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$  9.50  $19.00  $  4.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Bocks  and  B.  1.  Beds...  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Beds  dl.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp’l  Bock-Bed  Cross  di.  from N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


mm 


ifi  of'W^ujy-oiiHoitc.o.o 

1  ^(murmiDEKBLoomnED 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. . .$1  i.OO  $20.00  $2.00 

U.S.B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  B.  I.  Beds....  13.00  17.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds . t .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


100%  del.  CashorcloDTsTBr^  PI/TS.  CK 
'  (Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  inn  l 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns, .$10.00 
Utility  Mating  White  Leghorns.  9.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Box  and  Beds .  13.00  tf.w  ■. 

H.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  tested.  Free  Clr.  Postp 
NIEMOND'S  Poultry  Farm,  MeAllsterville,  P«.,  R. 


ino 
$20.00 
18.00 
14.00 
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Subscribers^  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

STABLEMAM — Care  for  8  horses;  salary,  room  and 
board.  Write  Brownsdale,  Garrison,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 

or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  8-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteflore 
Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  W'estchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages  $150 
per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  partlcu- 
lars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 
ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession ;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 
WORKING  farm  manager;  106  acres,  L.  I. ;  machine 
operated;  no  livestock;  modem  house;  wife  to  run 
stand  in  Summer;  good  wages;  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 
9463,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  In- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

NERSiE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon.  N.  Y. _ ,  _ 

EAGLE  Hotel,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y.,  wants  help,  plumber, 
carpenter,  paperhanger,  electrician,  painters,  kitchen 
help,  dishwasher,  waiters,  chambermaids,  waitresses, 
general  workers.  Write. _ _ 

WOMAN  to  learn  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 
man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  ilount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

HELP  wanted;  barn  men  and  yard  men  on  large  dairy 

farm;  $96  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  full  particulars  to  BOX 
1282,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MEN'S  school  of  nursing!  prepares  H.  S.  and  college 
graduates  for  registered  nurse  examinations;  three- 
year  course;  maintenance  and  allowance  while  training; 
essential  field.  Write  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. _ _ 

W.INTED — Married  man  for  milking,  feeding  and  car¬ 

ing  40  cows  dally  with  DeLaval  milking  machines; 
salary  $40  per  week,  with  up-to-date  flat  in  residen¬ 
tial  section  of  town;  heat,  gas,  electric  supplied.  BOX 
1349,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

F.\RJIHAND — Feed  small  amount  stock;  clean  and 

other  farm  chores.  Write  Brownsdale,  Garrison,  N.Y. 

WANTED — Couple  for  homo  in  Adirondacks  summers 
and  Florida  in  Winter;  woman  as  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  man  to  care  for  gardens  and  grounds;  good  ac¬ 
commodations;  write  fully  stating  age,  experience,  ref- 
erences  and  salary  expected.  Box  1353,  Rural  N.-Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  Dr. 

H.  Grossman,  36  I^imrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  turkey  man,  college  trained, 
to  organize,  run  turkey  farm  on  share  basis;  excel¬ 
lent  proposition  right  party;  give  complete  detailed 
experience.  BOX  1415,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.\NTKD — Experienced  single  man  on  modern  farm; 

top  wages;  good  living  and  working  conditions.  Ap¬ 
ply  Five  Star  Ranch,  Ware,  Mass.  Tel.  656M-1,  J.  J. 
O'Neil,  manager. _ _ 

WANTED — Two  women,  one  cook  and  one  chamber- 
maid-waitress  and  laundress  for  modern  home  in 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  during  Summer  Narragansett, 
R.  I. ;  family  two  adults  and  two  children ;  excellent 
salary;  state  references,  experience,  religion.  BOX  1467, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

BB. 4UTIFUL  country  seashore  inn  offers  positions  to 
pastry  and  salad  woman,  chambermaids,  waitresses, 

houseman,  gardener’s  helper,  dishwasher,  kitehenman ; 
good  pay,  room,  board.  Ye  Castle  Inn,  Saybnmk,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  farmer  on  modern  dairy  located  in 

Orange  County;  state  age,  experience,  salary,  refer- 
ences.  BOX  1509,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HANDY  man,  carpenter;  sober,  country;  pennanent; 
room,  board,  $75  month.  BOX  1500,  Rural  N.-Y. 

COOK,  housekeeper;  experienced;  good  home;  no  laun¬ 
dry;  2  adults;  country;  maintenance,  $50  month. 
BOX  1501,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK,  houseworker,  experienced;  handyman,  general 
repairs  country;  permanent;  $125  month.  BOX  1502, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  do  general  service  work 
around  a  Summer  hotel  at  Raquette  Lake,  in  the 
Adirondacks;  steady  work;  reference  requested;  good 
wages  and  living  conditions;  in  business  40  years. 
BOX  1503,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager  large  New  England  dairy,  poultry 
farm;  exceptionally  good  buildings,  equipment;  good 
house,  half  mile  to  school;  this  farm  is  going  places; 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  energetic,  reliable  man  who 
really  knows  his  stuff.  BOX  1504,  Rural  N. - Y. 
HERDSMAN  for  development  of  purebred  Holstein 
herd;  excellent  house -and  pleasant  surroundings;  new 
barn,  first  rate  equipment;  lifetime  job  for  reliable 
and  experienced  man.  BOX  1505,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  or  married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm  near 
New  York;  good  pay.  I.  Katz,  Holtsvllle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Boy  on  small  sheep  farm.  BOX  1514, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  man  wanted  to  mow  lawn  and  do  other 
light  work  in  a  mountain  boarding  house;  good 
home  and  wages.  Nick  Schlrmer,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

W. \NTED — Married  man  for  milking  and  general 

farm  work;  $45  week  and  privileges  to  start;  hon¬ 
est,  sober  and  reliable;  modem  house.  BOX  1511, 
Hural  New-Y'orker. _ 

KITCHENMAN,  handy  in  kitchen;  salary,  room  and 
board.  Write  Brownsdale,  Garrison,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Two  good  barn  men,  married,  immediately 
to  work  on  Holstein  herd;  milkers  used;  $125  per 
month,  houselights  and  milk  furnished;  drunkards  and 
draft  dodgers  need  not  apply.  Write  Gus  Williams, 
manager  Costa  Farms,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work,  $125 

per  month  and  privileges;  bonus  of  $120  at  the  end 
of  year.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 
WIDOWER  with  four  children  wants  housekeeper; 

must  be  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  country  woman 
preferred.  BOX  1513,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOKS,  public,  private,  waitresses,  maids,  couples, 
nurses,  housekeepers,  farmers.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Couple  between  ages  of  35  and  55  who 
have  had  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  to  take 
charge  of  55-cap8city  children's  home  in  Bradford.  Fa. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Edgett,  executive  secretary,  24  Mechanic 
St.,  Bradford,  Fa. _ 

WANTED — Poultryman,  all  phases;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  previous  employment,  experience,  salary  cxpect- 
cd,  family,  etc.  BOX  1522,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMERS — 5Ien,  women  or  couples,  houseworkers, 
house  mothers,  maintenance  man  for  Connecticut  year 
round  boarding  school  and  camp;  pennanent.  22 
Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn  23,  N.  Y.  BU.  4-7400. 

BOY  for  chores  and  assist  in  home  of  one  adult.  BOX 
1521,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOY  wanted — Helper,  wishing  good  Ijonie.  BOX  1520, 
Rural  New-Y^orker. _ 

WOUNDEJD  ex-service  men,  build  health  while  earn¬ 
ing;  Summer  work  high  type  Connecticut  dairy 
farm;  excellent  board,  working  conditions;  salary  gen¬ 
erous,  depending  ability;  could  be  permanent;  need  2 
men.  Write  fully,  BOX  1517,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  brooder  men  for  my  broiler  farms; 

good  salary  and  bonus  proposition;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  David  Small,  425  D  Park 
Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Women,  men  attendants.  State  institution 
mental  defectives;  United  States  citizens,  or  have 
first  papers;  ages  18-60;  $88  month  and  maintenance; 
8-hour  day;  availability  certificate  required  if  em¬ 
ployed  essential  industry.  Write  Director  I,etchwortb 
Village,  Thlells,  N.  Y.' _ _ 

COUPLE  for  Dutchess  County  estate,  45  miles  New 
York;  S'  in  family;  wife  cook,  general  housework, 
man  make  himself  generally  useful  about  house  and 
garden;  own  living  quarters  and  bath;  wages  accord- 
ing  to  ability.  BOX  1525,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  orchard  man  for  Lake  Champlain 
orchard;  house  available.  BOX  1529,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WORKING  farmer  needed  on  dairy  farm ;  married  or 
single;  must  have  sense  and  understanding;  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  preferred;  good  pay  and  customary 
privileges;  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  1531,  R.  N.-Y. 
WANTED — Reliable  couple,  experienced  in  gardening, 
fruit  and  chickens;  take  care  of  gentleman’s  farm, 
Putnam  County,  60  miles  New  York  City;  permanent 
position;  modem  4-room  tenant  cottage;  no  housework; 
references  essential;  state  salary.  BOX  1532,  R.  N.-Y. 
GOOD  plain  cook,  $60  month,  room  and  board.  Gray- 
lock  Day  Scliool  for  Little  Children,  1120  Constant 
Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Also  want  housemaid. _ 

GARDENER-handyman  to  care  for  swimming  pool,  pool 
house,  tennis  court,  etc.,  at  country  place  in  Mount 
Klsco,  N.  Y. ;  $150  per  month  and  room.  Call  Walter 
Krissel,  STlllwell  4-4900. _ _ 

WANTED — Man  to  work  on  fruit  farm.  Ora  J. 
Masker,  Warwick.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Couple,  mother,  daughter,  as  cook,  waitress; 

boarding  house,  20  guests;  good  home.  Mrs.  K. 
Kreth,  466  48th  St.,  Brooklyn,  or  call  Win.  9-8611. 

COUPLE,  middle  aged  chambermaid,  gardener,  country 

estate.  New  Jersey.  $250.  S.  1.  Newhouse,  7S0  Park 
Ave.,  N.  Y'.  C.  Butterfield  8-9476. _ 

MECILYNIC,  familiar  with  Continental  and  Hercules 
gas  engines,  to  work  in  sawmill;  essential  war  work, 
$1.25  per  hour,  plus  overtime.  Burma  Road  Lumber 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
MAN  wanted  on  vegetable  farm.  William  Koschara, 
Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Selden  1759-J-l. 
MARRIED  man,  26  cows  DeLaval  machines,  2  times 
daily;  20  cows  hand  milking;  no  farm  work;  $36  per 
week;  house,  milk,  gas.  electric,  fuel.  Linden  Dairy 
Fami,  1415  E.  Edgar  Road,  Linden,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Young  girl  or  woman  to  assist  in  small 
boarding  house ;  wonderful  opportunity  to  learn  the 
arts  of  keeping  a  real  home;  state  salary,  age.  ete.> 
about  yourself.  R.  I*.  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

COUl’DE,  cook,  outside  handyman  or  farmer,  vegetable 
garden,  children,  dogs,  drive  car;  wages  $275;  year- 
round  position,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  near  Poughkeepsie; 
excellent  quarters.  BOX  1538,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man,  modem  Guernsey 
farm,  Connectleut;  regular  hours,  six-day  week  and 
overtime ;  good  working  conditions ;  experienced  in  han¬ 
dling,  repairing  machinery  desired,  or  if  interested  in 
cows,  for  work  in  bam.  BOX  1537,  Rural  N.-Y. 

I’OULTRYWIAN,  now  employed  but  who  thinks  he  rates 

better  opportunity,  wanted  to  build  up  poultry  de¬ 
partment  on  large,  completely  equipped  modern  farm; 
must  be  single,  experienced,  conscientious  and  hard 
worker;  write  full  particulars  to  Gus  Rivers,  Jack 
Y'ellen  Farm,  Sprlngville,  New  York _ 

HEALTHY'  couple  for  laundry,  housework  and  main¬ 
tain  grounds  consisting  of  grass  and  flowers,  for  a 
small  country  place  within  60  miles  of  New  Y'ork; 
small  family;  salary  $100  per  month;  separate,  attrac- 
tive  furnished  house  provided.  BOX  1536,  R.  N.-Y. 

GOOD  general  cook,  also  waitress;  small,  exclusive 

inn;  20  guests.  Write  Mrs.  H.  B.  Robinson,  The 
1811  House.  Manchester-in-the-Mountain,  Vermont. 

BARN  men  wanted;  house,  milk,  lights  and  fuel; 

wages  arranged;  good  working  and  living  conditions; 
good  chance  for  right  men.  Harry  R.  Michelson, 
Hlngham,  Mass. _ 

GOOD  help  wanted  on  our  poultry  plant;  we  pay  good 
wages.  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn. _ 

IVANTED — Cook  and  second  maid  for  private  home, 

country,  two  in  family;  cook  monthly  wages  $130; 
second  maid  monthly  wage  $125;  references.  Write 

BOX  1535,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  to  share  care  of  home  and  young  children; 

modern  country  house  on  city's  edge.  Write  or  phone 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Hatch  Jr.,  Shaker  Road,  Albany  4,  N.  Y. 
Give  references;  state  wages  desired. _ 

WANTED  for  boys’  Summer  camp  in  Maine,  capacity 
100,  cook,  $40;  assistant  cook,  $30  per  week;  two 
girls,  dishwashing,  help  prepare  food,  $15  each  per 
week;  private  cottage  for  kitchen  help  and  meals;  ref- 
crences.  BOX  1546,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

W.ANTBD — Cooking,  light  housework  for  single  woman, 
country;  desirable  position  for  woman  with  child. 
Write  Miss  Davenport,  Lakeville,  Conn. _ 

WILL  provide  facilities  to  raise  1,000  chickens  to 
couple  willing  to  help  in  Adirondack  boarding  house; 
man  to  raise  vegetables,  etc. ;  woman  help  in  kitchen. 
BOX  1542,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

WANTED — Capable  man  for  general  farm  work  and 
poultry  work;  small  modern  house,  eggs,  chickens, 
milk,  electricity  and  $150  per  month  to  start;  hours 
7  to  6.  Phone  Sugan  2146.  Coan  Poultry  Farm,  B.  D. 
2.  Doylestown,  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer;  steady  job;  gbod 
wages,  working  and  living  conditions.  Rocledge 
Farm,  Stepney.  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Male  and  female  operatives  at  our  fac¬ 

tory.  Troy,  N.  Y'. ;  good  wages,  pleasant  surround- 
ings;  essential  industry.  Wright’s  Underwear  Co.,  Inc. 

TWO  cheerful  folks,  neat,  willing,  who  want  to  be  to¬ 

gether.  care  for  country  home,  including  good  plain 
cooking;  New  Y'ork  29  miles;  Greenwich  4  miles;  at¬ 
tractive  adjoining  rooms,  bath;  wages  to  keep  you 
happy;  write  completely.  BOX  1548,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MIDDLE  aged  woman  for  general  housework,  doctor’s 

home;  permanent  position,  congenial  environments 
and  attractive  terms  for  right  party ;  state  age,  ref- 
erence  and  experience.  BOX  1547,  Rural  N.-Y'. 
COUIT,E — Man  for  vegetable,  flower  gardens,  lawns  on 

country  place  near  l‘awling;  woman  housework,  hourly 
basis;  5-rooni  modern  house,  electric  refrigerator  sup¬ 
plied,  own  car  necessary.  Benson,  Hlghridge  Road, 
Ilartsdale.  Phone  Scarsdale  1284.  _ 

TO  a  good  sober  man  40  years  and  up  who  wants  to 

work  on  a  dairy  farm,  teaming,  milking  and  living 
with  the  owners,  I  can  offer  a  good,  steady  job  with 
good  pay.  .Mfred  Pierce,  R.  D.  2,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
W.YNTED — Able-bodied  young  man  about  16  or  over 
as  helper  during  harvest  season  on  general  farm  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.  BOX 
1544,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMEN  to  give  general  care  and  supervision  to  con¬ 
valescent  children;  no  experience  necessary;  also 
chamber  and  relief  maids,  handyman,  pot  washer. 
Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson  Home,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Baker  for  small  institution  in  country ; 

Mlddleby  oven  used.  BOX  1543,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WOMAN  to  cook  for  small  children’s  camp  100  miles 
from  city.  July  and  August;  plain  cooking;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  child  4-12.  A.  Johnson,  3529  91st  St., 
Jackson  Heights.  L.  I. _ 

COOK  wanted  for  small  institution;  live  in.  Jennie 
Clarkson  Home,  Valhalla,  N.  Y.  Telephone  White 
Plains  665. _ 

FRUIT  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced,  over  60  acres, 
near  Newburgh;  good  house  on  premises;  good  sal- 
ary  and  share  profits.  BOX  1549,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 
COUPLE — Reliable,  steady,  no  children;  small  farm 
southwestern  Connecticut;  gardener,  handyman,  able 
to  drive  car  and  milk;  wife  light  housework,  prepare 
dinner  (two  in  family);  separate  quarters;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  liberal  wages;  give  experience,  references. 
BOX  I.'iOO.  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

TWO  houseworkers  or  couple  to  work  in  doctor's  home. 

Write  Mrs.  N.  L.  Barone,  97  Forest  Ave.,  James- 
towii,  N.  Y'.  _ 

ACTIVE,  intelligent  woman  to  take  charge  18-n}<mth 

boy,  assist  housework;  own  room,  writer’s  family;  re¬ 
ply,  stating  age.  salary,  experience.  Leruer,  16'i 
East  92d  St.,  N.  Y'.  City. _ 

HOIlSEKEEPER  for  family  consisting  of  two  adults 
and  two  children;  good  home  in  Westchester  County; 
congenial  surroundings,  good  pay;  would  consider  a 
woman  and  child.  Write  Apt.  4-B,  24  West  69th  St., 
New  Y'ork  City.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman  for  housework  and  cooking;  no 
laundry ;  3  months  from  June  15  to  September  15,  at 
Jersey  shore ;  own  room  and  bath.  Call  Ramsey  177. 
BOX  1552,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


COUPLE — Man  for  work  in  small  dog  kennels,  grounds, 
etc. ;  woman  general  housework,  cook,  serve,  etc. ;  1 
in  family;  private  room-bath;  permanent;  write,  giving 
reference,  wages  expected.  W.  C.  Foster,  Westbury, 
L.  I.,  N,  Y. _ 

SMALL  farm  creamery,  near  Somerville,  N.  J.,  wants 
experienced,  all  around  dairy  man  handling  50  cans 
daily;  state  experience  and  salary  wanted;  also  milk 
driver.  BOX  1519,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  woman,  own  room,  kind  treatment,  good 
wages,  to  assist  mother  with  2  children;  nice  sub¬ 
urban  home  40  minutes  from  New  York;  no  servant 
responsibilities  involved.  BOX  1554,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

RESIDENT  housekeeper  for  May,  June;  must  be  fond 
of  children,  8,  5;  capable  full  responsibility  working 
mothers;  7-room  house,  $20  week.  Mrs.  Ripton,  242-31 
51st  Ave.,  Douglaston,  L.  I. _ 

IS  there  a  competent,  trustworthy  dairy  farm  man¬ 
ager  who  would  Ilka  a  position  on  modem  16O-acr0 
farm  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  at  fair  wages,  with 
usual  privileges?  Write,  stating  when  available,  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  desired.  BOX  1556, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

WANTED — One  or  two  maids  for  cooking  and  house¬ 
work  ;  will  consider  couple ;  good  wages ;  references 
required.  Write  Mrs.  W.  R.  Furey,  640  South  St., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. _ 

COUPLE — Good  housekeeper,  plain  cook;  gardener;  sta¬ 
tion  driving;  modern  house;  all  rooms  on  one  floor; 
permanent  position;  one  in  family.  Box  553,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. _ 

HATCHERY  workers:  accommodations  for  single  men; 

good  pay,  good  food.  Write  Hall  Brothers  Hatch- 
ery,  Ine.,  Wallingford,  Conn. _ 

BOY,  15-17,  for  permanent  situation  on  modern  dairy 
and  general  farm  in  Northwestern  New  Jersey;  some 
experience  necessary;  excellent  home  in  modern  house. 
Answer  stating  experience  to  BOX  1561,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WOMAN  or  young  girl,  general  houseworker,  adults, 
no  cooking;  pleasant,  permanent  home;  $60  monthly. 
Sporer,  Ashaway,  R.  I. _ 

MOTHER  with  teen-age  daughter  or  two  capable 
women  under  50  to  cook,  care  for  children  13,  4,  7; 
Connecticut  country  home,  commuting  distance  New 
York;  business  people;  attractive  private  suite;  postwar 
permanency;  salary  open.  Write  BOX  1562,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  single  woman  on  country 
place  l’/4  miles  from  village  and  railroad;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  own  two  rooms  and  bath.  BOX  1563, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  couple,  for  Adirondack  children’s  camp, 
able  to  drive  car.  Write  Box  685,  56  East  Fordham 
Road,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  for  sizeable  herd  of 
Guernseys:  good  wages,  house  with  modem  conven¬ 
iences;  pleasant  surroundings.  Telephone  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  103.  Frank  E.  Calhoun. _ 

WANTED — Middle  aged  woman,  housekeeper,  compan¬ 

ion,  good  cook,  for  elderly  lady;  city  Winter,  country 
Summer ;  congenial  surroundings  ;■  own  room ;  references. 
BOX  1557,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARJIEB — Twin  Lakes  Farm,  Goldens  Bridge:  white 

or  colored;  general  farm  work;  prefer  man  prepare 
own  meals  or  can  provide  quarters,  cooking  facilities 
for  married  couple  no  childen;  pleasant,  permanent; 
give  experience,  age.  salary  expected.  Write  or  phone 
Superintendent,  Katonah  167. _ 

ALL  around  man  for  dairy  and  general  farm ;  all 

machine  work;  5-room  house;  conveniences;  wages  ac¬ 
cording  to  experience.  Sunnyvale,  B.  D.  3,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

COUPLE— Farm  between  New  Brunswick  and  Prlnce- 
ton,  N.  J. ;  live  with  owner;  wife  do  housework,  occa¬ 
sional  cooking ;  husband  help  on  farm ;  excellent  living, 
working  conditions;  references  required;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  experience,  age.  Joseph  Scovell,  163  West 
23d  St.,  New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Pasteurization  man  for  small  model  dairy 

pasteurizing  about  3,006  quarts  per  day;  all  modem 
stainless  steel  equipment;  middle  aged  married  man 
preferred:  plant  located  45  miles  from  New  York. 
BOX  1567,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.YNTED — Married  man  for  work  on  poultry  breeding 

farm;  must  be  willing  worker  and  handy;  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary ;  $125  per  month  and  house  with 
all  improvements;  opportunity  for  advancement;  write 
full  details.  Box  294,  Ylilltown,  N.  J. _ 

TE.YCHER — Excellent  opening  Sept.  1  in  a  school 
near  Philadelphia  for  an  instnictor  qualified  to  teach 
farm  management,  fruit  growing  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening;  college  degree  a  requisite;  full  details  upon 
request.  BOX  1576,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

COOK,  private  girls’  camp ;  must  be  dependable  and 
have  best  references;  good  wages.  BOX  1558,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CARETAKER’S  position  with  people  desiring  high 
class,  trustworthy  man;  permanency;  pleasant  condi- 
tions  preferred  to  large  salary.  BOX  1506,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FARM,  estate  superintendent,  married,  middle  age; 

boy  age  10;  life  experience  farming,  gardening,  estate 
upkeep;  greenhouse:  best  of  reference;  please  state 
salary  and  full  details  in  the  first  letter.  BOX  1507, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager,  single,  draft  deferred,  34,  de¬ 

sires  position  on  modern  poultry  farm;  good  wages 
and  board.  -  plus  percentage ;  available  May.  Write 
Frank  Flack,  905  Crawforvl  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

I’OSITION  wanted  to  work  as  chef’s  helper  to  learn 

to  cook;  middle  aged,  sln_gle  American;  Summer  hotel 
preferred.  BOX  1512,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOY,  14%,  husky,  wants  Summer  farm  job;  intelli¬ 

gent.  accustomed  to  country  living;  wages  secondary 
to  quarters,  food,  pleasant  employers,  companionship 
of  other  boys.  BOX  1523,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COOK — Woman,  small  institution  or  private  club; 
pastry;  good  wages.  BOX  1515,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

OARET.A.KER  or  housekeeper,  one  or  two  people  not 
servant  type;  dependable.  BOX  1516,  Rural  N.-Y. 

EXPERT  caponizing  performed  on  birds  six-seven 
weeks  old.  Lilly  Eilertsen,  Centereach,  N.  Y'.  Tele- 
phone  Ronkonkoma  8669. _ 

RELIABLE  widow  with  son  14  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper  in  modern  country  home  with  conven¬ 
iences;  prefer  Catholic.  Write  Mrs.  Lillian  Peters, 
9  Kllbum  St.,  Union  City,  Pa. _ _ 

JIIDDLB  aged  man  desires  work  on  small  poultry 

farm;  references.  BOX  1526,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

Y'OUNG  man,  married,  desires  position  as  grower  and 

propagator  in  florist  or  nursery  business;  in  reply, 
kindly  state  conditions  of  employment,  housing,  etc. 
BOX  1527,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

2  young  women,  fully  experienced  in  general  farm 
work :  hand  and  machine  milking ;  machinery,  trac- 
tors,  horses.  BOX  1528,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN.YGER,  55,  assume  complete  responsibility;  con¬ 

scientious,  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  college  graduate; 
small  family:  willing  to  build  up  place  presenting  pos¬ 
sibilities  :  accessible  to  school  and  church,  but  loca¬ 
tion  subordinate  to  opportunity:  references  furnished 
and  expected.  BOX  1536,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

DAIRY'MAN.  31,  desires  responsible  position  farm  or 
estate ;  excellent  carpenter ;  wife  experienced  secre¬ 
tary-bookkeeper;  services  both  or  just  man;  modem 
house  essential.  BOX  1533,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 
MOTHER,  son  14.  seek  position  on  farm  for  Summer 
months,  preferably  poultry  fann ;  good  home  pre¬ 
ferred  to  high  wages.  Mrs.  C.  SchmWt,  1924  Loring 
Place,  Bronx  53,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRY'M.YN,  elderly,  wants  position  on  modern 
chicken  farm ;  has  experience  and  ability  to  handle 
same  successfully,  but  cannot  do  heavy  work.  BOX 
1539,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Job  as  farmhand;  have  previous  experi¬ 

ence:  age  16.  John  Swensen,  981  East  42d  St. 
Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. _ _ _ ’ 

POULTRY',  caretaker,  elderly  man.  dependable:  refer- 

ences;  permanent.  BOX  1565,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  (managing  ability),  66^  Christian, 

white,  A1  references  (not  maid)  desires  position; 
one-two  adults,  no  invalids;  small  modem  home;  $16 
week,  anywheres.  YIrs.  Lipton,  4623  Pemi  St.,  Prank- 
ford.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  American  single  man  on  es¬ 
tate  or  small  farm,  experienced  around  cows,  horses, 
poultry,  gardener.  Samuel  Dixon,  ueneral  Delivery, 
New  Haven,  Conn. _ 

FORMER  German  farat  manager,  42,  Protestant,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family:  agricultural  college  graduate,  seeks 
position  on  large  essential  general  farm;  separate 
modem  quarters  essential ;  please  state  full  details  first 
letter.  BOX  1.551,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARET.YKER  wants  wooded  fami  in  exchange  for  serv¬ 
ice.  Fred  Beck.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  Scotsman,  executive,  ability, 
experienced  in  all  branches  purebred  livestock,  beef 
and  cattle  capable  horseman:  good  rider  and  instruc¬ 
tor  (hunters  and  saddle  horses);  available  immediately; 
salary  $206  per  month.  Wilson,  2  East  Elm  St.,  Green- 
wich.  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Job  as  a  private  chauffeur  and  caretaker; 

am  44,  married,  no  children;  good  reference.  George 
Losee,  132  Lindsley  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager,  herdsman,  married,  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  branches  of  modem  dairy  farming, 
wants  work  on  up-to-date  farm  or  estate:  5  years  last 
place;  available  at  once;  state  wages,  full  particulars 
first  letter.  BOX  1559,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

*-'ATSKILL  -Mountain  sheep  farm,  446  acres,  fenced; 

150  ewes  and  lambs,  all  necessary  equipment;  good 
buildings,  $7,000  cash;  without  stock,  $3,506.  196 

acres,  ideal  Summer  place  or  permanent  home;  good 
buildings,  $2,506  cash;  no  agents.  Donald  Pacey, 
Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale^Cattle  and  poultry  (arm;  $10,000  poultry 

house,  150  Herefords;  a  nice  home,  m^em  equipped. 
Kingdom  Farm  Assn.,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

94 -Acre  splendid  home,  electricity,  new  furnace,  fruit, 
sliade,  woods,  bank  bam,  plenty  good  buildings, 
$1,500 ;  many  famis,  free  list.  Cring,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 
SEND  (or  our  latest  catalogue  of  dairy  farms,  beef 
cattle  ranches,  beautiful  country  estates,  real  estate 
of  all  kinds,  from  $2,000  to  $300,000;  specializing  in 
"better  type’’  N.  Y.  Real  Estate.  Darwing  Craig. 
Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y.  _ 

FARMS,  hotels,  country  homes;  $1,006  down  gets  40- 

acre  farm;  $1,000  down  gets  125-acre  farm;  $1,000 
down  gets  400-acre  farm ;  280-acre  farm,  equipped,  large 
hicome;  66  livestock.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Ft.  Plain. 

LARGE  dairy  farm;  will  sell  fully  equipped,  or  bare 
farm,  250  acres,  tenant  house,  electric  all  around ; 
also  running  water;  $1,006  month  milk  check  and  up. 
Mrite  for  full  details.  R.  W.  Schubert,  Athens.  Pa.R.l. 

MACADAM  highway,  125  acres,  half  tillable,  balance 

pasture  and  woods;  6-room  dwelling,  improvements, 
barn,  horse  barn,  garage,  spring  brook, 
$6.500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  S'-1474. 


JAJXES  Williams,  farm  specialist;  farms  from  2  to  406 

acres,  $2,000  to  $35,000.  Write  me  your  wants. 
1141  Llnwood  Place.  Utica,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  of  18  acres,  fair  building;  all  productive;  % 

mile  east  of  city  Oswego.  William  Butterfield. 
R.  D.  1,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Large  dairy  farm,  also  beef  farm;  both 

modern  equipped,  in  Centre  Co..  Pa.  Write  E.  E 
Schmick,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


EASTE;^  Pennsylvania,  near  Stroudsburg;  completely 

stocked  and  equipped;  196  acres,  with  stream,  18 
Mead  cattle,  tractor;  modem  dairy  barn,  7-roora  house, 
all  outbuildings:  level  land,  $11,700,  complete.  Cat- 
alog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 
WEST’S  1945  catalogue  hundreds  famis  and  businesses 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  States,  free.  West’s 
Farm  Agency,  QE,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. _ 

ALL  for  $7,000,  2%  acres,  waterfront  guest  cabins;  In- 
sulated  9-room  home;  modem  bath,  kitchen,  garage: 
taxes  $65;  about  $2,006  cash  and  $50  monthly;  a  nat- 
ural  beauty.  J.  Carney,  owner.  91  North  Pearl  St., 
Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  suitable  for  raising  cattle:  250  acres, 

Westchester,  Putnam  counties.  Frank  E.  Holahan, 
501  East  Tremont  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  City 


THBI®  acres  on  State  road,  with  modern  roadside 

stand,  _  two-family  houses,  every  improvement*  fine 
gondition.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington?  Conn 

F(>R  Sale— 356  acres,  good  soil,  buildings,  -  location 
level ;  no  stone.  Box  145,  South  Dayton.  N.  Y.  * 


Pennsylvania  fami,  155  acres,  large  stream 
^  from  village;  10-room  house, 
bank  barn,  large  poultry  house;  nearly  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery  Included;  taxes  $69;  price  $5,506.  Catalog.  Dale 
H.  Learn,  realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sal^l56-aere  dairy  farm  on  bank  of  St.  Law- 
rence  River;  electricity;  good  buildings.  Inquire 
B.  J.  Donald,  Brier  Hill,  NY 


>  '"any  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostle 
-Ygency.  bo  Paterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me.  ^ 


OTSEGO  County;  130-acre  farm  for  sale,  ineludinc- 
about  30  acres  wood  and  timber;  $2,506  cash  full 
price.  BOX  1508.  Rural  New-Y'orker  ^ 


60  acres,  9  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  iiw 
eluding  a  stone  foundation  20x25,  10  feet  deeo- 

good  location  and  good  soil;  will  also  exchange;  $3,00o! 

oo.'w  Joseph  Emmanuel,  550  West 

20th  St.,  New  York  City.  Box  288 


TWO-crop_  raising  farms,  $16,006  and  $7,000,  each 
about  1,0  acres,  near  Weedsport;  one  a  beautiful, 
uillj  equipped  home;  value  for  price  asked.  Weeds- 
port  Realty  Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 100-acre  dairy  fami;  electricity,  running 

water  and  fully  equipped.  BOX  1510,  Rural  N.-Y 
FOR  Sal^86  acres,  house,  bam;  electricity,  water; 

“ilei  -Albany  14  miles;  a  bargain,  $3,900. 
Ylatthew  Armer,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

W.YN'TED— -Fertile  75  acres  or  more  within  75  miles 
of  city.  Ylogin,  365  West  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

County — 12-room  house,  2  baths,  1  mile  off 
9-G;  66  acres,  all  tillable;  good  income  from  sand 
&  gravel  banks.  Tel.  C.  Rympli,  Staatsburg,  N.Y'.,  527. 
GRADE  A  Sheffield  dairy  farm,  176  acres,  24  cows  6 
yearlings,  electric  milker,  tractor,  all  fami  machi'n- 
ery;  modern  buildings,  $12,000,  half  cash;  many  oth- 
ers.  Square  Deal  Agency.  143  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y'. 

212  acres,  12-room  house,  electricity,  50-cow  bam, 

splendid  water,  woods,  stream,  near  bathing  lake; 
included  are  20  milking  cows,  team,  tractor,  good  ma¬ 
chinery,  for  $10,060,  half  down.  Darwin  Craig,  attor- 
ney,  Afton.  N.  Y. _ 

FOL LTRY  fami  for  sale,  14  acres;  capacity  for  1  706 

layers,  2  laying  houses,  4  brooder  houses,  7-room 
all  improvements:  on  State  highway;  price 
$6,300,  including  stock;  if  interested  write  for  par- 
ticulars.  BOX  1518,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

four  acres,  fruit  aiid  maples,  seven -room  house' 
garage,  etc.;  good  water  and  highway.  Arthur 
Marschuer,  Roulette,  Pa. _ 

GARDEN  farm,  with  greenhouse,  now  operating;  both 
bush  and  strawberries,  or  will  hire  an  experienced 
man;  best  of  markets  for  produce.  BOX  1524,  R.  N.-Y. 

FOR  Sale — 12-room  house,  large  lot,  view  5  ilkel 

Write  Donald  Burch.  Lake  George.  N.  Y. 

'WANTED — Small  (ami,  3  to  16  acres,  not  more  than 

49  miles  from  New  York  City.  Send  particulars  to 
Louis  L.  Alpert.  1356  Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

225  Acres  alfalfa  soil,  near  village,  school  bus,  mall, 
trout  stream,  modem  home;  excellent 
oullaings;  3  silos»  40  cows,  3  horses;  complete  modern 
machinery.  $25,000.  terms,  Spooner,  Earl  Hay  Agency, 
Cohleskill,  X.  Y, _ 

FRUIT  farm,  Hudson,  51  acres,  4.000  trees*  fuliv 
equipped,  modem  house,  2  baths,  electric,  telenhone 
Venetian  blinds,  natural  site  for  pond;  $12,000  Glad- 
stone,  63-43  Carlton  St.,  Rego  Park,  N  Y. 

SEND  for  our  free  48-page  real  estate  catalog.  Red¬ 
mond  Agency.  .Yrkville.  N.  Y. _ 

SCHOHARIE  County;  62-acre  valley,  near  village* 

farm;  home,  bath;  20-stall  stable,  $5,606  ;  58  acres’ 
camp.  $1,200 ;  dairy  farms,  estates  to 
$43,000;  600  acres.  45-acre  lake.  $27,500;  homes, 
businesses;  wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobles- 
kill  (Eastern),  N.  Y. _ * 

FOR  Sale — Small  mountain  farm,  camp  or  boarding 

house;  water  Installed,  view.  £.  Hall,  Gore,  Va. 

ilUSHROOMS— Country  home.  6  rooms,  all  improve¬ 

ments,  garage,  henneries,  large  mushroom  building 
and  equipment ;  one  and  one-third  acres ;  near  depot, 
etc.,  $5,750,  half  cash.  John  J.  Roe,  Patchogue,  L.  I. 

W^VNTED — By  private  owner,  20  to  50  acres,  house, 

stream,  high  elevation;  100  miles  N.  Y.  City:  Chris- 
tion  community  if  price  reasonable,  cash.  R.  Lomino, 
324  East  52d  St.,  N.  Y'.  City.  _ 

APPLE  and  general  (arm.  50  acres  apples,  Macs,  Spys 

Delicious:  9  acres  grapes,  sold  $25,006  last  year; 
all  equipment,  including  chickens,  grain  and  spray 
materials  not  yet  used;  price  $30. 600,  $12,006  cash 
down.  F.  E.  Drumni,  Nlverville,  New  Y'ork. 


FARil,  120  acres.  Southwestern  Massachusetts ;  ap- 
proximately  100  miles  N.  Y'.  City;  newly  painted 
house,  fertile  land.  40  acres  tillable,  never  falling 
spring,  ideal  for  Summer  home  or  one-man  farm;  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water  available  after  war;  $4,500  as  is. 
BOX  1568,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 

Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  269, 
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f\tab\e  Lav 


TO  YOU  this  easy  system  plus  Larro  quality  means  ease  of 
use — time  saving — labor  saving — real  economy  in  raising 
productive  pullets. 

TO  YOUR  CHICKS  it  means  full  development  of  their  back* 
ground  ability  to  grow  and  live  to  be  good  layers. 


It’s  good  judgment  for  you  to  start  with  a  proved  plan  in  rais* 
ing  good  chicks  to  sound,  healthy  adult  life.  Larro  has 
such  a  plan  . . .  simple,  eflfective  . . .  developed  through  the 
years  by  Larro  Research  Farm  specialists  after  testing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chicks. 

This  workable  plan  recommends  feeding  of  2  mashes  only 
;  .  ;  instead  of  3.  It  calls  for  no  hand-feeding  of  grains 
after  the  12th  week.  And,  it  results  in  a  decided  drop 
in  mash  consumption  as  the  pullets  approach  maturity. 

Larro  Research  Farm  has  found  these  2  steps  sufficient  to 
follow  for  a  sounder  method  of  feeding: 

(1)  Feed  Larro  Chick  Builder  the  first  12  weeks  .  .  j 
with  grains  hand-fed  as  directed. 

(2)  Feed  Larro  Egg  Mash  from  the  13th  week  on  .  ,  j 
with  grains  hopper-fed  to  maturity. 


Air  View  of  Larro  Research  Farm 


Thousands  of  chick  raisers  throughout  America  now  depend 
fully  upon  the  Larro  plan,  though  they  have  experimented 
with  other  methods.  They  know  that  every  pound  of  Larro 
is  carefully  made  .  .  .  that  only  pure,  clean,  wholesome 
ingredients  are  used  .  .  .  ingredients  which  have  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  rigid  test  of  General  Mills  Products 
Control. 


If  you  are  not  now  feeding  the  Larro  way,  write  the  nearest 
office  listed  below  for  a  free  copy  of  the  informative, 
illustrated  Larro  Chick  Book. 


Oeneral  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 

DETROIT— SAN  FRANCISCO— CHICAGO 


(Address  Your  Letter  to  Our  Nearest  OfBeeJ 
DEPT.  3 


arro/ 


Pronounced  to  rhyme  with  "arrow'* 

“Farm-tested' 


free  V.  s  PAT  Off 


CHICK 

BUILDER 

for  the  First  12  weeks 


EGG 

MASH 

for  the  Rest  of  their  Lives 
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Quality  Pullets  Are  l^eded  TKis  Year 


OULTRY  raisers  in  America  have 
a  big  job  to  do  in  1945.  A  part 
of  it  is  to  insure  a  continuing 
supply  of  fresh,  high  quality  ta¬ 
ble,  or  food,  eggs  for  our  mili¬ 
tary,  lend  lease  and  civilian 
will  continue  to  be  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  article  in  the  diets  of  millions  of  people  in 
the  years  just  ahead.  Therefore,  the  country 
needs  to  grow  enough  pullets  to  permit  of 
maintaining  about  the  same  total  poultry  layer 
population  a  year  hence  as  we  have  this  year. 
The  needs  for  food  eggs  may  even  be  increased. 
The  labor,  equipment  and  feed  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  poultrymen  will  have  to  grow'  their 
1945  crop  will  be  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
come  to  this  full  layer  population  needed  to 
make  the  required  table  egg  quotas.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  pullets  raised  show  a  some- 
w'hat  better  egg  production  than  usual,  and  also 
possess  improved  quality.  The  immediate  job, 
Jthen,  is  to  grow  a  1945  crop  of  layer  replace¬ 
ment  pullets  which  will  be  just  about  the  best 
stock  yet  produced. 

Most  of  this  season’s  young  pullets,  now 
ready  for  the  range  life  of  this  coming  grow'ing 
season,  are  already  at  hand,  so  it  is  a  matter 
of  making  the  most  possible  out  of  these  birds. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  much  of  the  in¬ 
herent  laying  quality  possessed  by  pullets  may 
be  developed  and  brought  to  its  top  form  by  the 
way  in  which  they  are  fed  and  handled  dur¬ 
ing  these  next  three  or  four  months,  which  is 
their  main  growing  period. 

Use  Clean  Fields 

It  will  be  a  great  help  if  the  1945  pullets  can 
be  grown  out  of  doors,  that  is,  out  on  grass  cov¬ 
ered,  clean,  open  fields.  It  w'ill  be  much  safer, 
from  the  angle  of  disease  prevention,  if  the 
ranges  used  this  year 
are  new,  or  at  least  did 
not  have  chickens  run¬ 
ning  on  them  last  year. 

It  will  be  better  if  the 
pullet  ranges  have  been 
plow'ed,  that  is,  the  sur¬ 
face  turned  under  or  culti¬ 
vated  and  then  reseeded 
since  the  last  crop  of 
chickens  ran  over  the  area. 

If  the  soil  surface  is  thus 
new  and  clean,  and  if  it  is 
growing  a  nice  crop  of 
grass  or  clover,  or  some 
other  green  crop,  it  will  be 
a  most  healthful  place  for 
the  pullets.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  always  a  safe 
principle  in  poultry  farm¬ 
ing.  The  birds  should  be 
changed  to  different  areas 
each  year,  just  as  field 
crops  also  need  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  rotated. 

Safe,  sanitary  pullet 
ranges  should  not  be  over- 
populated  or  crowded,  as  is 
too  often  done.  This  year, 
at  any  rate,  give  ’em  room! 

A  satisfactory  rule,  we 


By*  Willard  C.  Thompson 

find,  is  to  figure  on  not  more  than  300  young 
pullets  for  each  acre  of  range  at  the  beginning 
of  the  grow'ing  season.  Further,  this  optimum- 
size  pullet  flock  may  well  be  divided  into  five 
units  of  60  pullets  each.  We  use  one  range 
shelter  for  every  such  pullet -unit  flock,  and 
that  means  five  shelters  per  acre.  The  newr 
type  round-roof  poultry  house,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  w'ill  house  60  pullets.  It 


from  the  rays  of  the  Summer  sun.  In  part, 
this  shade  may  be  provided  by  the  range  shel¬ 
ters,  especially  if  they  have  been  treated  by 
painting  the  roofs  white  (or  aluminum)  to  de¬ 
flect  heat  rays.  The  shelters  should  be  open 
on  all  sides,  and  therefore  airy  and  comfort¬ 
able.  Natural  shade,  such  as  trees  or  shrubs 
growing  somewhere  on  the  range,  are  also 
most  admirable  features  of  a  good  poultry 
range.  It  may  be  necessary,  on  some  entirely 


has  proven  to  be  very  satisfactory  for  range  open  fields,  to  erect  temporary  shade.  Planting 


use. 

Pullets  tend  to  use  the  area  right  around 
their  shelters  much  more  intensively  than  they 
do  the  ground  surface  farther  away.  We  have 
observed  that  75  per  cent  of  the  pullets  tend 


sun-flowers  in  rows  may  do  it,  or  corn,  or  other 
tall  growing  crop.  Shade  made  by  use  of  bur¬ 
lap  sacking  canopies  can  be  used  if  nothing 
else  is  available. 

The  range  used  for  growing  pullets  should 


to  stay  within  75  feet  of  their  range  shelters.  watched  or  policed  daily.  Several  things 


That  offers  a  cue  for  the  arrangement  of  shel¬ 
ters  on  the  range.  Try  placing  them  in  a  sort 
of  row  on  one  side  of  the  range  so  that  they 
are  about  75  feet  from  one  side  of  the  field  and 
about  150  feet  apart.  Then  plan  on  moving  the 
shelters  over  into  the  field  about  150  feet 
every  six  to  eight  weeks  during  the  rest  of  the 
range  season,  thus  successively  putting  them 
in  the  center  of  a  good  grass  plot,  and  taking 
them  away  from  the  bare  and  worn  areas.  This 
gives  the  first  used  plots  a  chance  to  recover,  so 
that  they  can  be  used  again  if  needed,  and  it 
continues  the  pullets  on  fresh,  grass  covered  good  and  ample  growing  rations  procur- 


must  be  avoided.  First,  permit  no  dead  car¬ 
casses  to  remain  and  decay  anywhere  on  the 
young  stock  range.  They  may  become  a  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  poisoning,  if  the  birds  pick  at 
them,  and  they  also  can  spread  disease  in  cases 
of  infection.  Second,  dogs,  foxes  or  other 
predatory  animals  or  birds  may  take  off  good 
young  pullets,  if  the  latter  are  not  well  policed 
during  the  Summer  period. 

Feed  and  Water  Supplies 
Due  to  increased  feed  supplies,  there  will  be 


areas  which  will  enhance  their  growth  and  tend 
to  promote  health  and  natural  development. 

Provide  Shade 

In  order  that  the  pullets  may  be  induced  to 
grow  steadily  and  without  setback  during  the 
coming  hot  weather  months,  their  range  should, 


able  on  the  local  markets  this  Summer.  Poul¬ 
trymen  will  need  to  secure  the  best  quality 
growing  ration  available  locally  and  use 
enough  of  it  to  insure  good  growth.  The  point 
here  stressed  is  the  management  of  such  a  ra¬ 
tion  once  it  is  at  hand.  Growing  pullets  eat  a 
lot  of  grain  and  mash.  Their  bodies  are  dou- 


in  addition  to  being  new  to  chickens,  roomy  bling  in  size,  and  then  some,  as  the  season  goes 
and  well  coveied,  possess  ceitain  othei*  attri—  on.  Such  development  requires  much  feed 
butes.  It  should  have  some  source  of  protection  intake.  The  growing  mash  should  be  kept  in 

open  hoppers,  where  the 
pullets  may  eat  it  as  often 
as  they  wish  and  in  unlim¬ 
ited  quantities.  It  should 
be  placed  where  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  eat  it; 
that  means  in  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  hoppers  put  near 
their  shelters,  where  they 
usually  tend  to  congregate. 
At  least  two  hoppers,  each 
about  three  feet  long,  with 
feeding  space  on  both 
sides,  or  the  equivalent, 
should  be  provided  for 
each  unit  flock  of  60  pul¬ 
lets.  If  grain  is  fed  in  hop¬ 
pers,  and  we  find  this  is  a 
good  plan,  then  use  an 
equal  amount  of  hopper 
space  for  mash  feeding.  It 
must  be  easy  for  pullets  to 
get  at  their  feed  at  all 
times. 

During  daylight  hours, 
when  the  pullets  are  up 
and  about  on  the  range, 
especially  when  hot 

A  neia  type  round-roof  poultry  colony  house,  made  of  asbestos  building  board,  is  being  used  with  at  hand,  there 

good  1  e!>ults  on  range. at  the  New  Jersey  Poultry  Research  Fann.  Dr.  Thompson  points  out  to  ^^at  be  an  unfailing  sup- 
1:  rank  Reiter  that  it  has  desirable  ventilation  and  can  be  used  for  both  brooding  and  housing.  (Continued  on  page  288) 
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Planting  and  Growing  Vegetables 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  the  frost-tender 
vegetables:  tomatoes,  peppers,  all  kinds  of 
beans,  sweet  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  melons, 
squash  and  cucumbers.  Sow  celery,  broccoli, 
cauliflower  and  cabbage  seed  for  transplanting 
in  July,  when  the  early  crops  of  peas,  spinach, 
radish  and  lettuce  come  off.  Rutabagas  should 
be  sown  about  June  15.  White  turnips  and 
Chinese  cabbage  can  be  delayed  until  July  or 
even  the  first  week  in  August.  Radishes  plant¬ 
ed  after  May  20  usually  escape  maggot  injury. 
If  planted  before  that  date,  the  only  effective 
control  is  to  cover  the  plants  with  wire  or 
cheesecloth  screens  from  the  time  the  seed  is 
sown  until  pulled.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  set 
after  June  1  are  seldom  damaged  by  maggots. 

Melons,  cucumbers  and  squash  planted  after 
June  1  are  less  damaged  by  the  striped  cucum¬ 
ber  beetle  than  earlier  plantings.  Bush  beans 
sown  from  the  first  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  June 
usually  escape  the  bean  beetle.  Sweet  corn 
planted  between  May  20  and  June  15  matures 
when  fewer  corn  borers  are  present.  By  plant¬ 
ing  varieties  of  sweet  corn  of  different  maturity 
all  at  one  time,  corn  can  be  had  in  a  succession 
during  most  of  the  season.  Carmelcross,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Golden  Cross  and  Wilson  make  a  good 
succession  to  plant  at  this  time. 

At  the  same  time  tomato  plants  are  set  in 
the  garden,  sow  seeds  where  the  plants  are  to 
be  grown  for  a  late  crop.  Put  several  seeds  in 
a  place  and  thin  to  one  when  well  started. 
These  late  plants  will  produce  good  fruit  in  the 
late  Fall  when  the  early  set  plants  have  lost 
most  of  their  leaves  and  the  fruit  is  of  poor 
quality.  The  green  fruit  can  be  picked  before 
frost  for  later  ripening.  Tomatoes  are  cleaner 
and  much  easier  to  pick  when  grown  on  stakes 
or  trellis.  The  total  yield  is  about  the  same, 
but  there  is  more  early  fruit  when  the  plants 
are  pruned  and  tied  up.  Set  the  plants  12  to 
18  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  prune  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  stalk  by  breaking  out  the  small  side 
branches  that  start  at  the  base  of  each  leaf. 
This  should  be  done  at  least  once  a  week  and 
oftener  when  the  plants  are  growing  most  rap¬ 
idly.  Tie  the  plants  to  stakes  about  every  six 
inches.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  spread  on 
the  ground,  they  should  be  mulched  with  old 
hay,  leaves  or  any  available  material  of  this 
kind.  Fertilize  tomatoes  lightly  when  set,  but 
when  first  fruits  are  the  size  of  marbles,  spread 
a  small  handful  of  5-10-5  or  similar  general 
garden  fertilizer  around  each 'plant  and  work 
into  the  soil  with  a  hoe.  Pick  off  all  decayed, mis¬ 
shapen  and  irregular  fruit  as  soon  as  noticed. 
Tomatoes  have  a  tendency  to  overbear.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  will  be  improved  by  judi¬ 
cious  thinning  and  total  yield  will  be  about 
the  same.  Do  not  cut  off  any  leaves  from  a 
tomato  plant  at  any  time. 

Cucumbers  can  be  planted  up  to  July  1,  and 
usually  grow  better  from  later  plantings  than 
early.  Cucumbers,  muskmelons,  watermelons 
and  squash  can  all  be  planted  near  together 
without  danger  of  cross-pollination  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  But  Summer  squashes 
and  pumpkins  will  intercross  freely,  so  seed 
should  not  be  saved  from  these  plants.  The 
fruit  will  not  be  affected  by  cross-pollination 
during  the  current  season.  Any  mixing  that  is 
apparent  results  from  crossing  in  previous  years. 
Winter  squash  should  be  planted  by  June  l,but 
the  small  fruited  acorn  squash  can  be  planted 
any  time  up  to  July  1  and  sometimes  later. 

Sweet  corn  will  be  readily  cross-pollinated 
by  field  corn  and  popcorn  with  some  reduction 
in  quality.  This  is  usually  not  serious,  but 
plantings  of  these  three  types  of  corn  should 
be  separated  as  far  as  possible  or  planted  to 
flower  at  different  times.  Sweet  corn  can  be 
planted  as  late  as  July  1  in  southern  New 
York  and  New  England.  Asparagus  can  be  cut 
until  the  middle  of  June  if  the  stalks  are  large. 
Do  not  cut  any  stalks  less  than  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  All  small  shoots  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  to  build  up  reserves  in  the 
roots.  For  home  use,  asparagus  should  be 
broken  at  the  ground  line  when  four  to  six 
inches  tall.  If  the  shoots  are  longer  than  this, 
break  only  as  much  of  the  tip  as  is  tender  and 
will  snap  easily.  The  asparagus  bed  can  be 
fertilized  any  time  during  the  growing  season, 
but  it  is  usually  most  convenient  to  do  this  in 
June  when  cutting  is  finished.  Asparagus  is  a 
large  feeder  and  responds  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Asparagus  grows  very  well  under  a 
mulch  of  strawy  manure,  hay  or  leaves  put  on 


May  19,  1945 


Speaking  only  of  Northeastern  conditions 
with  which  I’m  familiar  (although  I  think  the 
same  situation  applies  to  many  other  parts  of 
the  nation),  I  see  two  or  three  practical  ways  in 
which  farm  diets  can  be  improved.  First,  the 
general  dairy  farms  are  slaves  to  the  monthly 
milk  check.  Second,  too  many  farms  are  feed¬ 
ing  second  rate  quality  livestock.  Third,  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  know  from  actual  figures  just  which 
phases  of  their  operations  pay  and  which  take 
a  lot  of  work  yet  pay  little  or  nothing. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  then  most  farm 
families  have  the  power  of  solution  in  their 
own  hands.  Fewer  and  better  cows,  largely 
fed  on  home-raised  grains  and  fodder,  will 
make  more  profit  and  allow  farm  children  to 
drink  a  whole  quart  of  whole  milk  a  day. 
Fewer  but  better  hens,  even  if  all  grain  is 
bought  for  a  specialized  poultry  business,  will 
give  sufficient  profit  margin  so  that  farm  chil¬ 
dren  and  acfults  can  eat  an  egg  every  day. 

“Standard  of  living”  is  too  often  a  loosely 
used  term.  Remember  that  where  the  standard 
of  living  is  high,  people  eat  dairy  products, 
poultry,  eggs  and  all  kinds  of  meats.  But  in 
low  standard  areas,  people  eat  the  grain  in¬ 
stead  of  meat.  If  you  have  to,  you  can  live 
longer  on  100  pounds  of  corn  or  wheat  than 
you  can  on  the  meat  the  grain  would  grow. 

Each  Spring  I  like  to  retell  what  an  old 
farmer  in  New  Hampshire  used  to  preach: 
“Part  of  the  secret  of  a  good  crop  is  to  do  a 
decent  job  of  soil  preparation.”  Strange  how 
many  men  are  proud  of  a  good  job  of  plowing 
but  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  once  or  twice 
over  with  the  harrow.  To  plow  or  not  may  be 
a  moot  question,  but  most  of  us  who  have  ex¬ 
perimented  still  believe  that  a  deep,  mellow 
seed  bed  is  a  major  factor  in  getting  a  good 
crop.  H.  s.  P. 


thick  enough  to  smother  out  all  weeds.  Aspar¬ 
agus  also  needs  plenty  of  lime,  at  least  50 
pounds  per  1,000  square  feet  every  five  years. 

A  good  supply  of  dry  shelled  beans  will  be 
useful  next  Winter.  These  can  be  planted  any 
time  during  June  where  early  crops  come  off. 
If  the  ground  was  well  fertilized  in  the  Spring, 
they  will  need  no  additional  fertilization.  White 
kidney.  Old  Fashioned  Yellow  Eye  and  Soldier 
beans  are  excellent  in  quality.  The  plants 
must  be  dusted  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
with  cryolite  or  rotenone  when  the  first  spot¬ 
ted  bean  beetles  appear.  The  beans  should  also 
be  harvested  as  soon  as  possible,  shelled  arid 
treated  with  carbon  bisulphide  or  mixed  with 
dry  powdered  lime  to  prevent  bean  weevil 
damage.  If  left  untreated  even  for  a  short 
time,  the  crop  may  be  ruined.  Succession 
plantings  of  bush  beans  should  be  made  when 
the  previous  sowing  is  up  about  five  inches. 

Early  planted  onions  from  sets  or  seed  may 
be  thinned  out  and  used  as  green  scallions  or 
boiled.  Young  onions  cooked  and  served  the 
same  as  asparagus  are  delicious  and  not  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated.  Summer  squash  should 
be  picked  when  young  and  tender  and  cooked 
fresh  from  the  garden.  Other  vegetables  that 
should  also  be  picked  just  before  being  used 
are  peas,  corn,  asparagus,  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower.  Garden  fresh  vegetables  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  have  a  flavor  that  is  unattainable  in  the 
market.  D.  F.  Jones. 


Countryman^ s  Journal 


I  have  been  doing  some  reading  about  nutri¬ 
tion  and  diets.  It’s  hard  to  believe  that  in  this 
twentieth  century  there  are  always  places 
where  famine  is  stalking  human  beings,  and  I 
do  not  mean  just  those  areas  where  ruthless 
humans  wage  war  and  temporarily  enslave 
their  fellow  men.  Since  1900  there  have  been 
terrible  famines  in  China  and  Russia,  and  only 
a  short  time  ago,  hundreds  of  thousands  died 
in  India  because  they  couldn’t  get  rice. 

That  is  bad  enough,  but  when  one  realizes 
that  right  here  -in  the  United  States  literally 
millions  of  persons  have  an  inadequate  diet,  it 
shows  a  postwar  problem  for  us  to  solve.  In 
retrospect  it  seems  criminal  that  we  killed  off 
pregnant  sows  and  plowed  food  under  a  dozen 
years  ago  just  at  the  time  when  people’s  in¬ 
comes  were  reduced  and  they  needed  food 
most.  Some  one  has  said  that  so  long  as  there’s 
one  hungry  person,  child  or  adult,  there’s  no 
surplus  of  food.  But  that’s  all  very  general. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  a  personal  question  or  two. 
Do  you  know  there  are  families  where  children 
have  to  drink  skim  milk  so  that  all  the  cream 
can  be  sold?  Do  you  know  there  are  plenty  of 
farm  families  where  boys  and  girls  cannot  have 
an  egg  for  breakfast  every  day?  Let’s  not  be 
too  quick  in  our  condemnation.  Usually  there 
is  a  reason  for  such  things.  We’ll  discount 
those  few  cases  where  a  man  or  woman  is  so 
avaricious  and  inhuman  as  to  put  the  dollar 
sign  above  human  happiness.  There  are  those 
many  cases  where  farm  families  have  to  fight 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  taxes,  clothes  and  the 
grocery  bills.  Men  are  caught  in  a  treadmill. 
Their  cash  comes  from  cream.  They  feel  obliged 
to  sell  it  all.  Our  interest  is  in  the  cause  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  and  how  it  can  be  overcome. 


Apple  Blossoms  in  Western  New  York 


(Photos — Genevkve  E.  Smith) 


At  top  right,  a  wild  apple  tree  in  full  bloom  at  Stanley  Wood’s  place  near  Holland  in  Erie  County.  Above, 
Greening  and  Baldwin  blossoms  make  a  pretty  picture  on  Burt  Curtis’  farm,  also  near  Holland.  This  small 

orchard  is  44  years  old  and  still  bearing  well. 
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ORDER  NOW  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY 


Because  it  is  so  quickly 
and  easily  scrubbed  c/ean— 
a  lot  of  people  like  the  Surge! 


South  Jersey  Vegetable  Plants 

Red  and  yellow  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  90e.  lOO.  $5 
1,000.  Tomato,  90c.  100.  $4  1,000.  Cabbage.  90e.  lOO. 
$3.50  1,000.  Cauliflower,  $1  100.  $6  1,000.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  90c.  100.  $4  1,000.  Broccoli,  90c.  100.  $4 

1,000.  Celery,  $1  100.  $5  1,000.  Pepper,  $1  100.  $6 

1,000.  Bgg  Plant,  $1  100.  $8  1,000.  Lettuce  and  Beets, 
90c.  100.  $4  1,000. 

In  100  lots,  postpaid.  1,000  lots,  express. 

WARREN  SHIIVIV,  WOODBIRT,  N.  J. 

ROOT  SPECIALIST. 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus/  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants. — Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard, 
$2.00  1000.  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield.  Plat  Dutch,  $1.50  1000.  Pepper — 
Large  Sweet  California  Wonder,  $4.00  1000,  or  60e 
100.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  same  price.  White 
Crystal  Wax  Onion  Plants,  $2.00  1000.  26  years 

growing  and  shipping  better  plants.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


EARLY  JERSEY,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch. 
Ballhead,  Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cab* 
bage  Plants,  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid;  ready 
now.  ONION  PLANTS,  Prizetaker  variety,  50c.  hun¬ 
dred,  prepaid;  ready  now.  Marglobe,  Stone  and 
Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants,  500,  $1.75;  1,000, 
$3.00,  prepaid;  ready  about  May  20.  Porto  Rico  Potato 
Plants,  from  certified  seed,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25; 
1,000,  $4.00,  prepaid:  ready  May  20.  California  Won* 
der  Pepper  Plants,  50c.  hundred,  prepaid;  ready  June  1. 
We  advocate  the  placing  of  your  orders  now. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  Virginia 


MINN.  1166  EVERBEARING 

strawberry.  Starts  bearing  60  days  after  set,  and  con* 
tlnues  to  frost.  Three  crops  in  18  months.  Sweetest 
of  all  everbearers.  Withstands  hot  dry  weather.  Ber¬ 
ries  keep  a  week  after  picked.  Large,  bright  red, 
sweet  berries  sell  for  $1.00  per  quart.  We  are  head¬ 
quarters  for  this  variety.  Greatly  reduced  prices. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  25  plants  for  $2.00,  50  for 
$3.00.  100  for  $5.  250  for  $11.00.  Prepaid. 

SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

(Order  Dipt.)  NEW  BUFFALO.  MICH. 


FRESH  DUG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

From  NEW  plantings.  Premier  -  Red  Star,  Catskill, 
25,  $1;  50,  $1.75;  100,  $3;  300,  $8:  500,  $10.  Gem 
(evbr),  25.  $1.50;  50,  $2.75;  100,  $5;  300,  $12;  500. 
3i7;  1000,  $30.  Transportation  paid.  Figure  each 
variety  separate. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLEVIEW  2,  N.  Y. 

.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  • 

Howard  17,  Premier ;  Catskill.  Pathfinder,  Red  Star, 
100,  $3.50:  300,  $9.25:  500,  $14.50;  1,000,  $27;  Gem 
Everbearing,  25,  $2.50;  50,  $4.50.  State  inspected. 
Shipment  prepaid  to  New  England  States  only.  Route  3. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


GE  R AN  lUMS  S, 

will  brighten  up  your  homo  wonderfully  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Postpaid  $1.50,  Any  color  or  mixed.  Try  a  box 
of  these  plants,  and  you  will  want  them  every  year. 
BUCKLEY  GERANIUM  CO.,  Springfield,  Illinois 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  All  outdoor  grown  hardy 

plants.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  All  Seasons, 
Jlariou  Mkt.,  Red  Rock,  Danish  Ballhead.  $2.50  1,000; 
10,000,  $20.00.  Onion  Plants  same  price.  Tomato: 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  all  from  Certified 
(treated)  seeds,  $3.50  thousand.  All  plants  grown  in 
rows  and  cultivated.  Sweet  Potato:  Nancy  Hall,  Porto 
Rico,  Red  Yams,  $4.00  thousand.  Prompt  shipments, 
well  packed  to  carry.  Oldest  and  largest  growers  in 
Virginia.  Our  33  years’  experience  is  at  your  service. 
Truck  loads  and  car  lots  our  specialty. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


More  Farmers  Drafted 

I  have  just  read  the  piece,  “Draft 
Boards  Violate  Law,”  in  your  April  21 
issue.  Let  me  tell  you  one. 

My  son  (now  past  25)  and  I  have 
rented  this  farm  of  128  acres  since  1936. 
He  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  as 
well  as  myself.  He  has  never  done  any¬ 
thing  but  farm.  Well,  years  back  I 
learned  to  saw  lumber,  so  when  lum¬ 
ber  got  so  scarce  in  1943,  we  talked  over 
where  we  could  do  the  most  good  in  the 
war  effort,  and  as  there  was  a  sawmill 
about  10  miles  from  here  that  couldn’t 
find  a  sawyer,  I  went  to  work  there  and 
my  son  took  over  the  farm.  At  that 
time  we  made  butter  and  had  one  dirt 
farmer  on  the  local  draft  board.  When 
he  got  through,  they  put  a  “white  col¬ 
lar  farmer”  in  his  place,  and  when  my 
son’s  deferment  ran  out,  we  hit  trouble. 
The  board  gave  him  30  days  to  get  on  a 
larger  farm  or  go  into  the  army.  He 
had  all  he  could  handle,  and  said  that  if 
he  couldn’t  keep  on  here,  he  wouldn’t 
go  on  a  bigger  farm;  that  it  just  didn’t 
make  sense.  When  the  30  days  were  up, 
our  white  collar  friend  had  his  wife 
call  me  at  the  mill  to  see  what  he  had 
decided  on,  and  she  said  they  were  very 
much  interested  that  he  come  to  work 
for  them.  We  then  went  to  the  Man¬ 
power  Commission.  They  looked  the 
thing  over  and  said  if  he  would  fix  up 
to  sell  milk,  it  would  be  O.  K.  with 
them;  so  he  spent  between  $2,000  and 
$3,00()  in  a  modern  stable,  milk  room, 
cans,  pails  and  what  have  you,  as  the 
Commission  said  he  had  to  make  about 
70,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  Well,  he 
had  made  milk  about  4%  months, 
around  23,000  or  24,000  pounds  of  over 
4  per  cent  milk,  whei>  all  of  a  sudden 
he  was  put  in  1-A.  I  called  the  white 
collar  friend  and  asked  the  reason.  He 
shouted  that  he  hadn’t  16  cows.  At  that 
time  he  was  milking  14  and  had  a  heifer 
coming  in,  besides  a  pair  of  horses  and 
three  young  heifers.  So  we  got  hold  of 
the  Commission  again  and  they  shouted 
“Production  too  low.”  We  appealeii  to 
the  State  Board,  or  supposed  we  did, 
and  after  a  while  my  son  received  an¬ 
other  1-A  card  from  the  local  board.  I 
used  to  get  up  and  help  with  the  chores 
in  the  morning  before  going  to  work, 
and  also  at  night.  And  what  do  you 
know,  the  Commission  said  that  that 
counted  against  his  deferment! 

Well,  he’s  in  the  Navy  now  and  I’m 
left  with  the  sawing  job  and  15  milking 
cows  in  my  lap  to  care  for  before  and 
after  my  day’s  work.  The  only  reason 
I’m  milking  is  to  pay  up  his  mortgage 
and  salvage  as  much  as  possible  for  him. 
As  far  as  raising  any  crops  goes,  I’m 
raising  just  enough  for  myself  and 
daughter,  whose  husband  is  fighting  in 
Germany.  When  you  work  as  hard  as 
we  did  and  they  tell  you  you  aren’t 
doing  enough,  they  can  go  plumb. 

Vermont.  r,  s. 


Our  son  is  24  years  old  and  manages 
as  well  as  does  the  work  on  the  farm. 
He  is  sober  and  a  hard,  honest  worker, 
has  lived  on  this  same  farm  since  he 
was  6  years  old.  We  own  75  acres  and 
have  been  renting  100  acres  for  crops 
and  pastures,  in  addition  to  our  own 
ground.  We  have  a  15-cow  dairy,  and 
up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  had  35  head, 
including  young  stock,  but  disposed  of 
all  but  the  dairy  and  four  head  extra  on 
account  of  the  draft.  My  husband  is 
never  well  and  is  not  able  to  do  the 
heavy  farm  work.  There  is  no  one  to 
take  our  son’s  place,  so  we  will  be  left 
alone,  both  growing  old  and  neither  of 
us  able  to  do  the  work. 

Selective  Service  and  the  draft  board 
say  he  is  not  essential  to  agriculture. 
What  do  they  mean  by  “essential?” 
Last  Summer,  he  plowed,  fitted  and 
planted  oats,  corn,  ensilage,  buckwheat. 
Fall  wheat,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
neighbor’s  son,  took  care  of  and  mowed 
away  40  acres  of  hay  for  us,  part  of  it 
as  nice  red  clover  hay  as  we  ever  saw; 
23  acres  for  the  neighbor,  13  of  it  soy 
bean  hay;  filled  two  silos,  took  care  of 
18  acres  wheat  and  rye  for  us;  did 
some  custom  plowing  and  fitting  of 
ground.  Where  the  work  required  two 
men,  the  two  boys  helped  each  other. 
There  wasn’t  one  idle  moment.  He  un¬ 
derstands  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  how 
to  operate  all  farm  machinery,  ancl  how 
to  take  care  of  it,  as  well  as  a  tractor 
which  he  keeps  in  A-1  shape.  We  have 
all  necessary  implements,  most  of  them 
practically  new.  He  is  reporting  for 
induction  May  3,  so  we  are  selling  out 
May  2.  What  else  is  there  for  us  to  do? 

OHIO  READER. 


Ready  NOW,  Golden  Acre,  Cogenhagen  Market,  Early 
Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage  Plants,  500,  $1.75:  1,000,  $3.00  (prepaid). 
Prizetaker  Onion  Plants,  50c.  hundred,  prepaid.  Write 
for  prices  on  Potato  Plants  from  certified  seed  and 
leading  varieties  of  tomato  plants  which  will  be  ready 
Jlay  20.  Sweet  pepper  June  1. 

PETER  PAN,  THE  PLANT  MAN.  Franklin,  Virginili 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  ote. 

Write  for  price  list.  "Our  business  Is  plants." 
CAROLINA  PLANT  FARMS,  Bethel,  North  Carolina 


ROOT  SPECIALIST. — Offering  one,  two,  three,  five 
year  Asparagus  Boots,  Victoria  Red  Rliubarb,  Horse 
Radish  Roots,  St.  Regis  Raspberry,  Boysenberry.  Eldo¬ 
rado  Blackberry,  Cultivated  Blueberry.  Strawberry, 
Herbs,  as  Thyme,  Sage,  Chives.  Tarragon,  Mints. 
List  sent.  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  New  Jersey 


llllllillllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllillllllll 


IVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  s 
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Report  on  the  April  Freeze 

Fruit  growers  in  many  sections  of  the 
Northeast  report  considerable  damage 
to  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  season  in 
general  was  about  three  weeks  early, 
and  consequently  some  gardeners  plant¬ 
ed  earlier  than  usual.  In  Connecticut 
and  southern  New  York,  early  peas 
were  damaged  for  about  a  50  per  cent 
loss.  As  an  average  for  both  fruit  and 
early  planted  vegetables  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  loss  is  placed  at  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent.  The  freeze  in  late 
April,  combined  with  cold  wet  weather 
during  early  May,  has  caused  fruit  form¬ 
ing  to  proceed  very  slowly,  which  may 
later  result  in  quite  a  bit  of  drop-off. 
In  New  York,  peaches  have  been  least 
affected.  On  the  other  hand,  a  report 
from  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  estimates 
that  its  peach  crop  has  been  almost 
completely  destroyed. 


TRACTOR  TAKE-OFF  DUSTER 


LOW  COST  CROP 


with 


PROTECTION 


ROW  CROP  SPRAYER 


•  The  “Victory’’  pump,  heart  of  the 
sprayer,  provides  working  pressures 
of  500  to  1,000  lbs.  automatically 
maintained. 

•  Pump  valve,  plunger  assembly,  auc¬ 
tion  strainer  and  other  parts  are  eas¬ 
ily  removed  without  tearing  down. 

•  Compact,  flexible,  extremely  mobile — 
there  are  Farquhar  Iron  Age  stream¬ 
lined  models  for  all  types  of  row  crop 
use  and  models  for  orchard  and  grove. 

•  Iron  Age  Sprayers  are  convertible  for 
all  spraying  purposes. 


•  Exclusive  Iron  Age  air  foil  distributor 
assures  equal  dust  delivery  through 
each  nozzle. 

•  6,  8,  10  or  12  row  models. 

•  High  velocity  blower  provides  com¬ 
plete  coverage  from  ail  angles. 

•  Sturdy, flexibleand 
efficient  design  . . 
inexpensive  to 
own  and  operate. 

Get  the  IRON  AGE  erep 
protection  story — write 
for  catalog  today. 


^f^ant  Slsi/uuf  thz  IRON  AGE  Wrup 
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A. B. FARQUHAR  COMPANY.  YORK, PA 


3419  Duke  Street 


York,  Pennsylvania 


FLEX -O-SEaL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc./ 

Wllliamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

E  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

I  Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
N  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fencing, 

G  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Cedar  Posts. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  R  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big.  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3.  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


Spring  Grown  Plants  For  "Victory  Gardens.  Cabbage: 
Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch.  Charle¬ 
ston  and  Jersey  Wakefields:  300  $1.00;  500.  $1.75: 
1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  $2.00  per  thousand,  express 
collect.  Prizetaker  Onions,  1,000,  $4.00,  prepaid.  Beady 
for  shipment.  Tomatoes:  Marglobe,  Neivstone,  Bulgers. 
300,  $1.00:  500,  $1.75:  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid:  1,000. 
$2.00,  express  collect.  May  and  June  delivery.  Ruby 
King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper.  100,  60c.,  pre¬ 
paid.  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00; 
1,000,  $3.75,  prepaid.  May  and  June  delivery.  26 
years’  experience  growing  and  packing  vegetable  plants. 
Both  day  and  night  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
L.  0.  DRAKE  SEDLEY.  VIRGINIA 


LEADING  VARIETIES  Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato,  To¬ 
mato  and  Pepper  Plants.  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Market.  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefields  and 
Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants.  Ready  now.  500,  $1.75; 
1.000.  $3.00,  prepaid.  Onion  Plants  ready  now, 

50c.  hundred,  prepaid.  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  from 
certified  seed.  300.  $1.50;  500,  $2.25:  l.OOO,  $4.00,  pre¬ 
paid.  Tomato  Plants,  500.  $1.75;  1.000.  $3.00,  pre¬ 
paid.  Ready  May  20.  Sweet  Pepper  Plants  ready  June 
1,  50c.  hundred,  prepaid. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW.  FRANKLIN.  Virginia 


GRASS  SILAGE 

USE  SILOGERM  when  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well 
as  corn.  NOTHING  LIKE  IT.  Economical,  clean  and 
easy  to  use.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  con¬ 
taining  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY.  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


tttXICkN  klW  ^ 


Safe — iaexpensive—easy  to  use — EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  !  That’s  Kryocide !  'That’s  why  Kryocide 
is  used  by  large  growers  from  coast  to  coast 
for  pest  control. 

Kryocide  is  the  NATURAL  GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE  Insecticide.  And  cryolite  is  widely 
recommended  by  government  agricultural 
authorities  for  control  of  many  chewing 
insects.  Consult  your  local  agricultural 
authority  concerning  the  most  effective  use 
of  Kryocide  under  local  conditions. 


Protect  your 


BEANS 


Your  dealer  has  conveniently  located  stocks  of  Kryocide  for 
dusting  or  spraying.  Write  us  for  further  information. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 


PEN  lUY  L  VANIA  SAIT 

\JM/  MAN  T  U  R  I.N  G  C  P  A  N  Y 

VSy  KJuLjnjucuo^ 

1000  WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHIUDEtPHIA  7,  PA, 

NpwYork  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louis  •  Pittsburgh  •  Cincinnati  •  Minneapolis  •  Wyandotte  •  Tacoma 
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Bank  Guam 


O  S- government  depositary 


STRAN-STEEL 


Not  long  ago  the  Bank  of  Guam  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten  crates,  stowed  with  others 


barracks  building — or  a  bakery  ...  a 
communications  building — or  a  bomb 


There’s  something  familiar  about  the 


Ot 


turn 


Yes  — it’s  another  Quonset  Hut 


Material  of  Tomorrow’s 
Farm  Boildings 

Look  to  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  better  values  in  better  farm 
buildings  when  our  wartime  assign¬ 
ment  is  completed.  Stran-Steel 
farm  buildings  go  up  faster,  stay  up 
longer  .  .  .  resist  rot,  warp,  sag  and 
termites  .  .  .  permit  fire-safe  con¬ 
struction.  Stran-Steel  Quonset 
Huts  gave  the  Navy  what  it 
wanted;  Stran-Steel  farm  buildings 
will  give  you  what  you  want. 


in  the  hold  of  a  ship  bearing  supplies  to 


assembly  shed.  “"Ybu  name  it,  we’ll  build 


FARM  BUILDINGS 


advanced  base  headquarters  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  area.  In  these  crates  were  the 
component  parts  that  make  up  a  Quonset 
Hut  —  lightweight  Stran-Steel  framing, 
metal  roofing  and  siding,  nails,  bulk¬ 
heads,  electric  wiring  and  fixtures,  ven¬ 
tilators,  windows,  door  panels. 

At  that  point,  no  one  in  this  wide  world 


it”  is  the  Seabees’  attitude  when  the 
Quonset  Hut  crates  hit  the  beach! 

And  so,  it  became  the  Bank  of  Guam! 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Quonset  Huts  have 
been  produced  by  the  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Corporation  to  house  men,  materials  and 
operations  at  our  Pacific  bases.  So  varied 


FRAMING  FOR  HOMES 


could  have  told  how  this  particular  group 
of  ten  crates — this  particular  Quonset 
Hut — would  serve.  It  might  have  be¬ 
come  a  barber  shop— or  a  bam  ...  a 


are  their  uses,  so  vast  their  application, 
that  they  have  become  the  very  symbol 
of  American  progress  against  Japan  . . . 
the  milestones  on  the  road  to  Tokyo. 


Bock  the  7th  War  Loon . . .  Buy  War  Bonds 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 
CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEU  DIVISION  >  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  *  DHROIT  R6 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Junior  Farmers 

The  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Assn, 
has  recently  awarded  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bership  prizes  for  meritorious  records. 
The  winners  also  received  a  free  ticket 
to  the  Oneida  County  Holstein  Spring 
banquet;  they  included  Raymond  Rob¬ 
erts,  Remsen,  and  Arnold  Klossner,  Hol¬ 
land  Patent,  each  of  whom  received  $4 
and  a  certificate  of  Junior  Membership 
on  young  stock  and  cow  records.  The 
following  received  $2  each;  Kenneth 
Thomas  of  Remsen;  Donald  Benson  of 
Whitesboro;  Kenneth  Eaton,  Vernon 
Center;  Maurice  Jones,  Remsen,  and 
Forrest  Robson,  Rome.  Awards  of  $1 
each  went  to  Lewis  Rashford,  Clinton, 
and  Elmer  Schallenberg,  Verona. 

Flora  and  Kenneth  Niles  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Rumpus  Ridge  Riders  4-H  Club  of 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  did  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  the  health  project  last  year. 
Flora  wrote  a  health  play  and  demon¬ 
stration,  and  her  club  produced  it  at 
District  Rally  Night,  County  Rally  Day, 
District  Demonstration  Night  and  their 
County  Fair.  Recently,  she  has  organ¬ 
ized  and  is  leader  for  a  club  of  eight 
girls,  the  Oxford  Busy  Bee  4-H  Club, 
and  has  also  carried  on  an  active  part 
in  her  own  4-H  Club,  being  president 
for  the  last  two  years.  Her  brother, 
Kenneth,  has  carried  on  a  dairy,  garden 
and  poultry  project.  He  completed 
2,366  hours  of  farm  labor  last  year  and 
made  a  health  house  that  was  exhibited 
at  several  county  fairs,  to  advertise  the 
4-H  Club  health  program. 


The  C.  A.  Roger's  sponsored  poultry 
contest,  for  4-H  Club  members  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  attracted  entries  repre¬ 
senting  approximately  600  poultry  club 
members  in  these  various  counties.  The 
first  place  went  to  William  G.  Brundage 
of  Steuben  County.  Bill  has  been  in 
4-H  Club  work  for  six  years  and  has 
completed  eight  projects,  four  of  which 
were  with  poultry.  Second  winner  was 
Harry  Herzberg,  Naples,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty,  who  has  been  a  Club  member  for 
seven  years,  and  has  completed  seven 
projects,  three  of  which  were  with  poul¬ 
try. 


The  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H  Club, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Penn  Yan  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  recently  sponsored  a  fire 
prevention  contest  for  children  of  the 
county’s  rural  schools.  Two  grand 
prizes  of  $25  each  for  the  best  composi¬ 
tions  were  offered  for  best  boy  and  girl. 
Barbara  Pulver  and  William  Morich, 
both  of  Branchport,  were  the  winners. 
Sixteen  other  cash  prizes  ranging  from 
$5  to  $2  were  also  awarded. 


In  a  series  of  trials  recently  conduct¬ 
ed  as  part  of  its  training  program,  the 
State  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  announces  that  young 
women  in  the  Animal  Husbandry  Course 
have  set  an  outstanding  record  in  hand 
milking.  Miss  Julia  Drabek,  LaGrange, 
Ill.,  milked  116.3  pounds  from  six  cows 
in  72  minutes.  The  best  boy  milker, 
Benjamin  Ward,  Queens  Village,  N.  Y., 
milked  107.7  pounds  in  80  minutes.  The 
tests  are  conducted  by  using  the  same 
string  of  cows  on  different  days,  so  that 
fair  comparisons  can  be  made.  Other 
students  who  made  good  records  are 
Laura  Chunosoff,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Eve- 
elyn  Adelstein,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  and  Jerry 
Kaufman,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 


A  check  for  $10,000  was  recently  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  in 
order  to  stimulate  interest  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  farm  boys  of  electricity  and  its 
application  to  the  farm.  This  farm  boy 
organization  has  6,900  active  chapters  in 
high  schools  of  the  country,  with  an  ac¬ 
tive  membership  of  240,000.  Since  its 
organization  in  1928,  more  than  1,000,000 
boys  have  been  members  while  taking 
high  school  agricultural  courses. 


Bringing  in  a  total  of  $13,857,  or  an 
average  of  $375  per  animal,  the  auction 
sale  which  followed  the  last  annual 


New  Jersey  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show  set 
a  new  high  record.  The  price  of  $1,226 
paid  for  the  1,022-pound  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  steer,  which  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship,  also  set  a  new  high  mark  at 
$1.20  per  pound.  The  exhibitor  of  this 
Angus  was  19-year-old  Asher  N.  Schank 
Jr.,  4-H  Club  member  from  Eatontown, 
Monmouth  County.  The  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  steer  of  the  show,  a  964-pound 
Hereford,  exhibited  by  Richard  Ilnicki, 
1*6,  Jamesburg,  Middlesex  County,  sold 
for  75  cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  of 
$723.  Thirty-seven  fat  baby  beeves, 
weighing  a  total  of  36,294  pounds,  were 
exhibited  by  the  youthful  feeders  at 
this  show. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  4-H  Club  members  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America  by  their  State  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  help  hurdle  the  greatest 
meat  shortage  in  our  history,  by  raising 
more  poultry.  Feeds  should  be  plenti¬ 
ful  for  at  least  another  year  unless  a 
bad  season  this.  Summer  causes  a  short 
crop. 


Two  4-H  County  Club  Agents  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  rounded  out  25  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  last  February.  They  are  George  E. 
Erickson  of  Middlesex  County,  and  Ed¬ 
win  R.  Wyeth  of  Bristol  County.  Under 
their  guidance,  the  4-H  programs  in 
their  respective  counties  have  developed 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Thousands 
of  4-H  members  and  hundreds  of  local 
leaders  have  been  inspired  by  the  work 
of  these  two  men.  We  join  others  in  ex¬ 
tending  hearty  congratulations  and  very 
best  wishes  to  both  of  these  men. 

Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  placed  high 
in  the  junior  4-H  poultry  judging  con¬ 
test  at  the  recent  Boston  show.  John 
Savage  of  Norwell  .was  the  high  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  Richard  Leland  of  Amherst, 
high  in  the  senior  contest.  Team  honors 
went  to  Hampden  County.  Nine  Massa¬ 
chusetts  teams  and  one  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  participated.  More  than  150  birds 
were  exhibited  by  75  rnembers  from  10 
counties.  The  best  4-H  Club  female 
shown  was  a  Rhode  Island  Red  pul¬ 
let  exhibited  by  William  Crowell  of 
Brewster.  Allan  Diamond,  Saugus,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  best  male  bird,  a  White 
Wyandotte.  The  best  trio  was  owned  by 
Harry  Rahm,  Great  Barrington.  John 
Savage  showed  the  best  dozen  eggs. 


Last  year,  Connecticut’s  8,618  rural 
boys  and  girls  in  4-H  Club  work  pro¬ 
duced  $1,000,000  worth  of  food,  enough 
to  feed  4,000  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces.  Each  member’s  produc¬ 
tion  averaged  $112  in  value.  The 
Meadow*  Lake  Purebred  Dairy  Club,  of 
North  Stonington,  New  London  Coun¬ 
ty,  has  23  members  who  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  food  valued  at  $24,000,  enough  to 
feed  over  100  fighters.  Because  of  the 
shortage  of  farm  labor,  Connecticut’s 
4-H  Club  members,  particularly  those 
living  on  dairy  farms,  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  their  time  spent 
in  farm  work.  Last  year  several  mem¬ 
bers  put  in  over  3,000  hours  of  work. 


Four-H  Clubs  recently  organized  in 
the  State  of  Maine  include  Sunny  Sew¬ 
ers  of  Howe’s  Corner,  Taylor  Pond  Club 
and  Hyde  Park  Club.  Four-H  Club  work 
in  Aroostook  County  is  prospering.  Re¬ 
cently  21  girls  organized  a  new  club  in 
St.  Francis.  The  North  Star  Club  of 
Wallagrass  held  their  sixth  meeting 
last  month,  with  all  members  present. 

The  American  Eagle  4-H  Club  at 
Fairbanks  was  the  largest  in  Franklin 
County.  It  has  been  recently  divided, 
and  the  members  now  have  a  boys’  club 
of  16  members  and  a  girls’  club  of  14. 
The  boys  kept  the  original  name  and 
the  girls  chose  the  name  of  Fairbanks 
Skillful  Workers.  The  Kingfield  Moun¬ 
tain  Viewers  is  the  first  club  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County  to  report  on  a  war  activity. 
With  money  from  waste  paper  and  col¬ 
lections,  they  contributed  $10  to  both 
the  War  Chest  Fund  and  the  Red  Cross, 
and  also  bought  four  books  for  the  local 
library  in  honor  of  the  town’s  four 
Gold  Star  boys.  r.  w.  d. 


Hustling  young  farmers  like  Billy  Corrigan  have  made  it  possible  for  their  parents 
to  continue  farming,  by  assisting  in  planting  and  harvesting  the  crops.  Although 
only  12  years  old,  he  handles  the  tractor  like  a  veteran  at  his  father’s  farm  near 

Betterton,  in  Kent  County,  Maryland. 
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/^ou’ll  get  to  the  fields  sooner  these 
busy  days  if  your  tractor  is  easy  to 
start. 

Ease  in  starting — and  more  power 
after  you  get  going — depend  on  a  good 
hot  spark  in  each  cylinder. 

So  it’s  a  good  idea  to  check  the  igni¬ 
tion  system  regularly.  Look  for  loose 
connections,  broken  insulation — pit¬ 
ted  breaker  points,  grease,  and  dirt  on 
wiring. 

Take  out  spark  plugs,  clean  them  and 
dress-up  the  points,  and  re-gap  plugs 
if  necessary. 

Magnetos  or  distributors  should  be 
lubricated  periodically  and  kept  clean. 
Oil  generators  and  magnetos  with  Gulf 
Electric  Motor  Oil. 

To  help  yoo  take  care  of 
the  ig^nition  system  and  any 
of  the  other  many  vital 
parts  of  your  tractor,  get 
Gulf’s  FREE  Tractor 
Guide.  We’ll  send  you  this 
helpful  60-page  book  if  you’ll  write  Gulf 
Farm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30,  Pa.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  tractor 
you  have. 

And  look  over  the  Gulf  Farm  Aids  de¬ 
scribed  and  listed  here.  You’ll  find  them 
helpful — in  caring  for  your  tractor,  and  in 
many  other  ways. 


Gulf 


WHERE  TO  GET  GULF  FARM  AIDSI 

Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  and  other  Farm 
Aids  are  obtainable  at  your  Good  Gulf 
Station  or  at  Gulf  distributing  plants.  You 
can  get  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray, 
and  other  products  for  home  and  farm  at 
Gulf  Stations,  grocery,  drug,  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  and  at  milk  gathering  staticms 
and  feed  stores. 


GULF  TRANSGEAR  LUBRICANTS 

These  are  special¬ 
ists  at  providing 
proper  lubrication 
and  extra  protec- 
^SAsmis- 

L'TOLFT  sion,  final  drive, 
and  power  take-off. 
Fine  for  oil -type 
steering  gears  and  universal  joints. 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 

Here’s  a  premium 
oil  at  a  thrifty 
price.  It  gives 
tough,  lasting  lu¬ 
brication  .  .  .  real 
insurance  against 
breakdowns  from 
lubrication  failure. 


GULF  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  OIL 


Ideal  for  magnetos 
and  generators,  also 
refrigerator,  milking 
machine,  pump,  work¬ 
bench,  and  other  elec¬ 
tric  motors. 


YOU’LL  NEED  GULF  LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY  DURING  THE  FLY  SEASON 

Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  kills  flies, 
gnats,  lice,  ticks,  and 
mosquitoes  by  con¬ 
tact;  repels  many 
stable  flies,  horn 
flies,  mosquitoes, 
and  buffalo  gnats. 


PICK  THE  GULF  FARM  AIDS  YOU  NEED  FROM  THIS  HANDY  LIST 


Good  Gulf  Gasoline 
Gulf  Kerosene 
Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
Gulf  Dieselube  H.D. 
Gulf  Transmission  Oils 


Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulf  High  Pressure  Grease 
Gulf  Cup  Grease 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 


Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Gulfoil — Household 
Lubricant 

Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Gulfwax  (for  preserving) 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
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Uphill— .downhill  •  in  second  gear 

on  30  percent  less  Juel! 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


•  "Best  tractor  I  have  used,”  says  a  Wisconsin  farmer, 
whose  Oliver  "Cletrac”  Model  HG  helps  hustle  up  the 
harvest  by  hauling  his  5-foot  combine  "in  second  gear 
uphill  or  downhill.”  That  means  something  else,  too— 
less  operating  expense!  In  a  long  experience  with  various 
types  of  tractors,  he  has  found  that  an  Oliver  "Cletrac” 
cuts  gasoline  cost  by  more  than  30  percent! 

>  Yes,  an  Oliver  "Cletrac”  gets  more  out  of  every 
penny’s  worth  of  fuel.  Its  long  tracks  keep  a  firm  grip 
on  the  ground  .  .  .  make  the  best  use  of  power  every 
foot  of  the  way. 

No  Stalling  in  Soft  Spots 

Both  tracks  of  an  Oliver  "Cletrac”  pull  all  the  time. 
That’s  True-Traction— controlled  differential  steering. 
It  steers  the  same  up  and  down  sloping  fields.  No  brak¬ 
ing  or  declutching.  No  jerking,  sliding  or  slipping. 

This  farmer  admits  he’s  been  stuck  in  soft  places 
with  other  tractors,  "but  never  with  the  Oliver  'Cletrac’!” 


Tough  going  doesn’t  stop  it.  It’s  an  all-weather,  year- 
round  tractor  that  saves  time  and  money  on  every  farm 
job.  Oliver  "Cletracs”  are  especially  designed  for  your 
work,  from  the  row  crop  Model  HG-68  to  the  big 
Model  B.  Limited  numbers  are  being  built  for  essential 
agricultural  use,  and  possibly  your  local  Oliver 
"Cletrac”  dealer  can  get  one  for  you.  See  him  soon; 
The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

FREE  LITERATURE 

Send  for  these  free 
booklets,  “Oliver- 
Cletr o c  H G,”  and 
"365  Days."  Find  out 
how  you  can  make 
farming  more  profit¬ 
able  every  season  of 
the  year  with  an  Oliver 
“Cletrac." 

Consider  well  their 
sturdiness,  economy 
end  versatility  before 
you  buy  any  tractor. 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Please  send  me:  Q  “Oliver -Cletrac  HG” 
booklet.  □  "365  Days"  booklet. 

Name . 

Address . 
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OLIVER 

CORPORATION 


THE  FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


0^3Nr\7'^S  OOT71E3H.JS 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Philadeliriiia,  Pa. 

BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distributo  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Bam  J25  to  $100  weekly  commiMions. 
CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 

RAI  IWr*  WIPI7  Cross  head,  self  type  &  single 
A'rtLillTV*  Tf  llV£i  loop.  Immediate  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA,  OHIO 

CIir%  DDKCDVATIVir  for  erery  kind  of  silo. 
OILvx  Jr  IsLoER  T  fi  1 1 T  E*  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  St  Color  Co.,  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


FLICKERLESS 

„  I  ipUT  32  VOLT 

^ ^  Llun  I  no  volt 
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Coonomicol  power 
for  sheep  shears^ 
separator,  wash- 
iiig  machine,  re¬ 
frigerator —  up  to 
seventeen  SO-watt 
lights.  Operates 
electric  motors  up 
to  V4  H.P.  Battery- 
charger  type.  Pu^- 
button  starting,  or 
fully  automatic. 


DIESEL  UNITS 

A.C.  and  D.C. 

1  Cyl.  —  2  and  3  KW. 
Operates  at  extremely 
low  cost.  Ample 
power  for  any  fann. 
Also  5  KW  model, 

HATCHERIES 

Prevent  power- 
faiiure  losses. 
Install  a  stand¬ 
by  unit — up  to 
60  KW. 


WRITE  for  literature.  State 
type  oi  unit  and  size  needed. 

UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORP. 

567  Nebraska  St.,  Oshkosh.  Wis. 
Distributors 

ALAN  PAINTEN,  HANOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
SMITH-MEEKEB  CO.,  125  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  7 


Protects  Vegetables  .  .  . 

P-C-H  “20”  DUST 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT  INSECTICIDE 


Kills  BY  CONTACT 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Potato  Leaf  Hopper 
Diamond  Back  Moth 
Bean  Leaf  Hopper 
Cucumber  Beetle 
Cabbage  Looper 
Garden  Webworm 
Cabbage  Worm 
Certain  other  Insects 


CHIPMAN 


P-C-H  “20”^  DUST  leaves  no 
poisonous  residue  yet  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  control  of  many  insects 
for  which  pyrethrum  and  ro- 
tenone  have  been  used.  Tests 
show  that  it  is  as  effective  for 
these  insects  as  a  pyrethrum 
dust  containing  0.2%  pyreth- 
rins.  In  many  cases  P-C-H  “20” 
Dust  has  proved  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Wide  commercial  use  of 
this  new  dust  confirms  test 
results. 

Write  for  Circular 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  X,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES  —  WEED  KILLERS 


May  19,  1945 

The  Inch  Worm 

Inch-long,  green,  slender  worms  that 
spin  down  from  the  foliage  of  elm  and' 
apple  trees,  often  known  as  inch  or 
measuring  worms,  are  correctly  called 
canker  worms.  They  were  especially 
abundant  last  year  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  and  are  exceedingly  injurious  to 
the  foliage  of  ornamental  trees. 

There  are  two  species  of  canker 
worm,  known  as  Spring  an{i  Fall,  though 
both  come  as  worms  in  early  Summer. 
The  Spring  species,  Paleacrita  vernata, 
which  appears  soon  after  the  trees  are 
in  full  foliage,  and  lasting  several  weeks 
on  apple,  elm  and  street  and  park  trees; 
and  the  Fall  species,  Alsophila  pome- 
taria,  with  the  worm  stage  also  appear¬ 
ing  in  late  May  or  June,  and  even  later. 
Both  species  are  similar  in  life  cycles 
and  feeding  habits. 

The  Spring  canker  worm  is  a  slender 
green  creature  in  the  worm  stage,  about 
one  inch  long,  and  has  three  pairs  of 
legs  near  the  head  and  two  pairs  near 
the  rear  end.  They  often  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  and  damage  dooryard 
and  park  trees  by  eating  the  foliage  so 
that  the  leaves  look  as  though  scorched 
by  fire.  When  the  trees  aye  jarred,  the 
worms  spin  down  and  dangle  in  the 
air,  often  near  one’s  head.  The  adults 
are  gray,  wingless,  soft  bodied,  spider¬ 
like  moths  which  crawl  up  the  trunks 
of  trees  in  Spring  where  they  mate  with 
grayish-brown  males  that  have  wings 
one  and  a  half  inches  across. 

The  Fall  species  start  emerging  in 
September.  The  worm  stage  possesses 
three  pairs  of  prolegs  instead  of  two,  as 
on  the  Spring  species,  but  the  worms 
also  eat  the  leaves  in  the  Spring. 

Both  species  are  readily  recognized 
by  the  posture  of  the  worms.  They  lift 
up  at  the  middle  of  the  body,  forming  a 
letter  U  upside  down  and  straighten  as 
they  move  by  drawing  up  the  rear  end 
till  the  middle  curves  upward  again.  The 
length  is  one  inch,  and  the  method  of 
walking  by  measuring  the  length  of 
their  bodies  gives  the  common  name, 
measuring  or  inch  worms. 

Canker  worms  can  be  combated  by 
trapping  them  as  they  crawl  up  the 
trunks  of  trees  or  they  may  be  killed 
by  the  use  of  poison  sprays.  As  the 
wingless  female  moth  crawls  up  the 
tree  to  deposit  eggs,  she  may  be  stopped 
or  trapped  by  placing  a  band  of  sticky 
material  such  as  tanglefoot  around  the 
trunk  at  two  to  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  band  should  be  watched 
closely  in  the  Spring,  so  that  the  on¬ 
coming  creatures  may  not  cross  over  the 
bodies  of  tangled  ones  and  reach  the 
top  of  the  trees  unhindered  and  un¬ 
harmed.  Renew  or  replace  the  band 
and  the  sticky  surface  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  it  effective. 

Spring  canker  worms  pass  the  Winter 
as  naked  brown  pupae  about  one-half 
inch  long  and  in  the  soil  near  the  trunks 
of  trees  and  from  one  to  four  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  male  is  strongly 
winged,  dull  gray  in  color,  and  may  be 
seen  flitting  about  at  dusk  in  passing 
from  tree  to  tree.  After  mating,  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  masses  under 
the  loose  scales  of  bark,  where  they 
hatch  in  about  a  month. 

Spraying  the  trees  as  soon  as  the 
worms  appear  is  effective  in  destroying 
them.  Application  of  arsenate  of  lead 
or  similar  material  at  one  pound  to  50 
gallons  of  water  should  be  given.  In 
spraying  dooryard  trees,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  select  a  day  of  calm,  quiet  air, 
so  as  to  avoid  staining  the  house.  Some 
trees  can  be  sprayed  with  a  hand  out¬ 
fit  from  an  attic  window  or  from  an  up¬ 
stairs  porch;  otherwise  the  tops  of  tall 
trees  _are  hard  to  wet,  without  a  power 
outfit.  In  some  cases  a  hand  dusting 
machine  will  do  the  work.  Park  super¬ 
intendents  or  service  men  may  some¬ 
times  be  engaged  to  do  the  work  on  pri¬ 
vate  properties.  In  any  case  , spraying 
is  of  little  value  unless  done  before  the 
leaves  have  been  very  much  damaged. 
Sprays  will  protect  the  foliage  from  fur¬ 
ther  damage  but  will  not  restore  it. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Pumpkin  Questions 

Is  there  any  special  way  to  raise  100- 
pound  pumpkins?  w.  c.  G. 

To  raise  large  pumpkins,  a  very  fer¬ 
tile  soil  is  required,  and  the  plants  must 
be  given  plenty  of  room  to  spread  out. 
Each  individual  plant  should  be  given 
at  least  200  square  feet,  and  after  the 
first  fruit  has  set,  all  of  the  others 
should  be  kept  cut  off.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  must  be.  built  up  over  a  period 
of  years  by  adding  large  amounts  of 
stable  manure,  plus  a  good  garden  fer¬ 
tilizer  such  as  the  5-10-5  formula.  An 
old  feed  lot  where  cattle  have  been 
confined  for  many  years  is  usually  a 
good  place  to  raise  large  specimens  of 
the  squash  family.  Seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  first  of  June  and  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  common  insects  such  as 
the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  squash 
vine  borer  and  squash  bug. 


I  cannot  seem  to  grow  pumpkins.  I 
plant  them  in  hills  in  my  sweet  corn. 
I  get  lots  of  vines  and  blossoms,  but 
the  blossoms  all  die  off.  h.  d. 

If  your  pumpkins  do  not  set  prop¬ 
erly,  I  would  suggest  that  you  try  a 
more  balanced  fertiliz^pr  such  as  the 
Victory  Garden  formula  which  is  high 
in  phosphorus.  Apply  a  small  handful 
to  each  hill,  but  do  not  let  it  come  in 
contact  with  the  seed.  d.  f.  j. 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Pear  Trees  With  Late  Blossoms 

Would  you  please  tell  me  about  my 
pear  tree.  It  is  a  Clapp  Favorite  tree 
about  four  or  five  years  old.  For  the 
last  two  years  it  has  blossomed  and 
quite  a  number  of  pears  have  formed. 
In  two  or  three  days,  these  pears  turn 
brown  and  fall  off,  then  in  about  a 
month  another  lot  of  blossoms  comes 
out  and  does  the  same  thing,  e.  t.  n. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  pear  to 
send  out  shoots  late  in  the  Spring  which 
terminate  in  a  cluster  of  flowers. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
fact  and  one  which  scientists  have  not 
yet  unravelled.  We  think  of  fruit  buds 
being  formed  a  year  previous,  but  it 
seems  as  though  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
type  we  are  discussing  are  formed  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  season  that  they  appear. 

Just  what  brings  this  about  and  the 
mechanism  involved  is  not  understood. 
It  is  known  that  frost,  fire  blight,  pear 
midge,  cold  weather  and  any  injury  of 
this  kind  induce  these  new  blossoms. 
Also,  it  is  known  that  young  trees  often 
behave  in  this  way  and  then  settle  down 
to  normal  performance  as  they  get 
older.  Accordingly,  the  suggestion 
would  be  that  the  situation  may  im¬ 
prove  in  a  year  or  two;  also  that  you 
should  adopt  a  spray  schedule  which 
will  tend  to  keep  the  tree  free  from 
insect  and  disease  attack. 


Fertilizers  for  Cherry  and 
Plum  Trees 

I  have  a  sour  cherry  tree  and  two 
plum  trees  that  always  bloom  but  never 
have  any  fruits.  Can  you  advise  me  in 
what  form  to  obtain  potash  and  what 
quantity  and  when  to  apply?  a.  o.  k. 

Potash  fertilizers  are  available  as 
sulphate  of  potash  and  as  muriate  of 
potash.  They  may  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds 
,  to  a  tree,  making  the  application  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  out  under 
the  drip  of  the  branches  and  making 
•  it  any  time  of  the  year  though  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  Spring.  It  is  rnost  likely, 
however,  that  the  trees  need  something 
else  than  potash.  Potash  has  not  been 
found  to  be  a  limiting  factor  in  Eastern 
fruit  production  for  the  most  part.  In- 
‘  stead,  you  will  find  that  nitrogen  in 
:  such  form  as  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammo- 
j  nium  sulfate  is  useful  at  the  rate  of 
!  three  to  five  pounds  for  a  bearing  tree 
\  applied  early  in  the  Spring  just  as 
;  growth  starts. 

!  It  is  also  possible  that  insect  and 
disease  troubles  will  prevent  the  set 
of  fruit.  A  good  spray  program  would 
be  helpful  for  you  to  follow. 


Dehorning  Peach  Trees 

I  have  a  dozen  or  more  peach  trees 
that  need  dehorning.  Should  I  dehorn 
them  close  or  leave  several  feet  of  each 
large  branch?  Should  this  be  done  in 
the  Fall?  Is  grafting  wax  a  good  pro¬ 
tection  for  cut  ends?  d.  e.  b. 

At  best,  dehorning  is  a  drastic  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  better  to  keep  a  tree  in  hand 
by  regular  pruning  and  to  replant  a 
whole  orchard  with  young  trees  when 
the  old  trees  are  too  old  to  be  under 
control. 

Nevertheless,  dehorning  has  been 
done  and  is  done  by  fruit  growers.  You 
will  have  to  cut  back  rather  severely, 
but  you  should  leave  about  two  feet 
of  the  larger  branches  beyond  the  main 
scaffold  branches.  You  should  do  this 
work  as  late  in  the  Spring  as  possible. 
If  done  in  the  Fall,  the  trees  may  expe¬ 
rience  considerable  Winter  damage;  in 
fact,  they  may  be  killed  outright.  Dis¬ 
ease  may  also  enter  the  large  cut  sur¬ 
faces.  Accordingly,  these  areas  should 
be  protected  with  grafting  wax,  Bor¬ 
deaux  paint,  asphalt  paint,  or  shellac. 


Garden  Cranberries 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  cranberry 
that  will  grow  in  a  garden?  r.  t.  d. 

The  highbush  cranberry  {Viburnum 
trilobum)  can  be  grown  as  a  garden 
plant,  and  makes  a  very  good  one.  It 
is  used  considerably  in  the  Northwest, 
where  only  hardier  fruits  thrive.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  not  a  fruit  that  can  compete 
in  quality  with  many  other  -plants  that 
can  be  grown  in  Eastern  areas.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  you  want  to  grow  it,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  cannot  succeed  with 
it. 

The  common  cranberry  of  commerce 
(Vaccinium  macrocarpum)  is  a  plant 
that  thrives  in  acid  bogs.  It  would  be  a 
question  whether  you  could  grow  it 
without  special  attention  to  providing 
the  conditions  prevalent  in  bogs. 


Wormy  Cherries 

I  have  five  cherry  trees,  and  last  year 
they  were  very  wormy.  What  kind  of 
spray  and  what  time  of  year  should  they 
be  sprayed?  h.  h.  r. 

It)  is  likely  that  the  wormy  fruit  was 
due  to  the  cherry  fruit  fly.  For  the 
control  of  this  pest,  the  recommended 
schedule  is  to  use  lime  sulphur  2^2  gal¬ 
lons  and  lead  arsenate  pounds  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons.  Apply  the 
material  (1)  about  the  time  that  Early 
Richmond  cherries  first  show  color,  and 
(2),  about  10  days  later  or  when  Mont¬ 
morency  cherries  begin  to  color. 
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“Hold  ’er,  Newt!”  .  .  .  some  wag  from  the  sidewalk  shouts, 
as  all  Pa’s  furious  cranking  produces  lots  of  noise  but  very 
little  success.  Ma  seems  a  bit  excited,  too,  as  she  and  Junior 
scramble  through  that  “tonneau  entrance  from  the  rear." 
Nothing  very  serious  wrong,  no  doubt,  since  this  is  an  Oldsmo- 
bile,  the  biggest  selling,  most  popular  car  on  the  road  .  .  .  Still, 
Pa  looks  as  if  he  would  appreciate  some  really  expert  assistance, 
which,  in  those  early  days,  was  almost  impossible  to  find. 


Emergency  Entrance ! . .  1945 

Today,  “when  a  fellow  needs  a  friend,”  there’s  an  Oldsmobile  Dealer 
somewhere  nearby  .  .  .  who’s  ready  and  willing  and  thoroughly  equipped 
to  help  you  out.  But  remember,  he’s  not  there  for  emergencies  only. 
His  big  job  is  preventing  trouble,  taking  such  good  care  of  your  car 
that  emergencies  won’t  develop.  See  him  regularly  for  lubrication  and 
thorough  inspection.  And  if  he  recommends  other  service,  let  him  per¬ 
form  it.  He  has  trained  mechanics,  modem  equipment  and  a  good  stock 
of  replacement  parts  .  .  .  everything  it  takes  to  do  the  job  right.  Partic¬ 
ularly  if  your  car  is  a  quality-built  Oldsmobile,  you’ll  enjoy  the  nearest 
thing  to  trouble-free  performance  by  making  your  Oldsmobile  dealership, 
not  just  an  emergency  entrance,  but  a  regular  “port  of  call!” 

OLDSMOBILE  GENERAL  MOTORS 


AMERICA'S  OLDEST  MOTOR  CAR  MANUFACTURER 


Drawing  from  Portland  Cement  Assn-  photo. 
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The  window  sills  and  siding  boards  in  your  old 
barn  may  be  rotted  and  loose  but  a  concrete 
masonry  wall  will  replace  the  old  frame  sides  and 
you  can  use  precast  concrete  sills.  Rip  up  your 
old  vermin-ridden  plank  floors  and  pour  a  new 
sanitary  and  easy-to-clean  concrete  floor. 

There  you  have  it  ...  an  old  barn  made  new 
.  .  .  attractive,  healthful  and  clean.  This  “new'’ 
barn  now  affords  protection  against  fire,  storms, 
decay  and  termites.  The  costly  burden  of  repairs 
iMw^and  maintenance  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

THE  MATERIALS  USED  FOR  MAKING 
CONCRETE  ARE  EASILY  AVAILABLE 


Lehigh  Cement  make’s  quality  concrete  for  those 
important  improvements.  Let  your  Lehigh  dealer 
tell  you  how  to  get  increased  production  with 
concrete  construction. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  9  CHICAGO,  ILL  =  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Mn  spite  of  the  shortage  of  materials,  you  can 
fix  up  your  old  bam  as  good  as  new,  with 
concrete. 
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Despite  wartime  difficulties,  nearly 
400,000  additional  farm  telephones  have 
been  installed  in  the  United  States  since 
1940.  This  increase  reflects  the  intensive 
efforts  of  the  telephone  industry  to  serve 
farm  homes. 

Right  now  war  needs  come  first.  But  as 
soon  as  conditions  permit,  new  materials 
and  construction  methods  will  he  put  to 

BELL 

LISTEN  TO  "THE  TELEPHONE  HOUR"  EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING 


full  use.  There’s  a  steel  wire,  for  instance, 
that  requires  fewer  poles.  Also  a  new  kind 
of  insulated  wire  that  can  be  plowed 
directly  into  the  ground. 

These  are  two  of  many  Bell  System  tele¬ 
phone  developments  that  will  extend  and 
improve  the  rural  telephone  and  help 
provide  service  for  every  farmer  who 
wants  it. 


OVER  NBC 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening"  revelation  in  seniible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  .  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today ! 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  r  | 

48m£/mK$ 


Makers  of 

"U.  S."  ROYAf 

ace*  u.  s,  VAT,  arf 

Rubber  footwear 


.  through  100  yours’  experience,  5 

the  way  to  fortify  wbbw  for  long  f 
wear  under" 

:tmif*ubb6r  and  fabrldl 

firmly  fixed.  Heavy 
reinforcement 
at  back. 


Serving  Through  Science  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


,1290  Sblb  Avenue  •  Reck^lw  Cmht  •  New  Yerli  20.  N,r. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Here  is  why  you  Easterners  are  not 
eating  ham,  pork  chops  and  bacon,  fried 
chicken  and  three-minute  eggs.  Last 
year  at  this  time  the  Midwest  markets 
were  so  jammed  with  hogs  the  packers 
could  not  handle  them,  and  thousands 
had  to  be  held  over  each  weekend. 
Feed  and  yardage  costs  ate  up  the  prof¬ 
its,  so  many  farmers  lost  heavily.  Also 
poultry  was  almost  unsalable  and  eggs 
either  could  not  be  sold  at  all  or  else 
brought  a  grudging  10  cents  a  dozen  in 
trade.  Lincoln  was  right. You  cannot  fool 
all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.  Those 
farmers  learned  a  bitter  lesson,  so  away 
went  the  sows  to  market  and  away  went 
letters  cancelling  chick  orders.  This 
year  at  the  big  markets,  hogs  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  cackleberries- go 
to  market  in  driblets  instead  of  truck- 
loads.  There  is  one  bright  side  to  the 
picture,  for  with  less  feeding,  feed 
grains  are  more  plentiful  and  prices 
are  slowly  coming  down. 

A  new  friend  from  Penn  Yan, 
New  York,  writes  an  interesting  letter 
which  brings  memories  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  and  luscious  grapes.  New  York 
State  is  especially  blessed  with  several 
of  the  finest  fruit  growing  districts  in 
the  land.  Here  in  our  fruit  growing 
section  we  fear  a  late  freeze,  as  an  ab¬ 
normally  warm  March  brought  out  the 
buds  far  ahead  of  time.  I  shall  report 
later  in  regard  to  fruit  prospects 
throughout  the  Midwest. 

Now  our  last  boy  has  gone  overseas, 
but  we  carry  on  the  best  we  can.  Cal¬ 
vin  writes  of  an  unusually  warm  Spring 
in  England,  but  his  letters  tell  almost 
nothing  of  what  they  are  doing.  Our 
sons  are  not  far  apart,  but  have  not  yet 
met  each  other. 

How  old  does  a  duck  get?  Twenty 
years  ago  an  in-law  won  a  duck  at  a 
raffle  and  gave  it  to  us.  We  named  it 
Jack,  but  the  next  spring  Jack  laid  a 
lot  of  eggs.  However,  that  duck  is  still 
Jack,  and  here  is  a  queer  thing.  Last 
year  Jack  laid  no  eggs,  but  developed 
a  tail  curl  which' is  the  sign  of  a  drake. 

Two  of  the  loveliest  Spring  flowers 
are  sadly  misnamed.  Down  in  the  ra¬ 
vine  are  many  clumps  of  shiny  green, 
topped  with  a  crown  of  gold.  Many 
years  ago  some  sour  person  named 
these  cowslips,  but  I  much  prefer  the 
name  that  children  use  when  they  call 
them  buttercups.  Hold  one  under  your 
chin,  and  if  your  chin  turns  yellow,  you 
like  butter.  The  dandelion  has  a  bad 
name,  but  to  me  it  is  the  friendliest  of 
all  Spring  flowers.  Some  mornings  I 
walk  down  the  old  field  road  feeling 
blue  and  depressed,  but  all  along  the 
fence  row  are  scores  of  dandelions  smil¬ 
ing  at  the  sun.  They  lift  their  cheery 
faces  and  seem  to  say,  “Hello,  it  sure 
is  grand  and  glorious  just  to  be  alive 
on  such  a  fine,  sunny  morning,"  and 
away  go  the  blues.  Uncle  Ham  sleeps 
now  among  the  flowers  he  loved  so  well, 
down  in  the  piney  woods  of  North  Car¬ 
olina.  He  had  a  preacher  friend  who 
went  through  the  woods  tooting  a  horn 
to  gather  a  group  for  a  meeting.  But 
the  preacher  did  not  like  flowers,  so 
Uncle  Ham  doubted  his  religion.  That 
is  an  odd  test  for  religion,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  person  who  does  not  like 
flowers  will  not  feel  very  much  at 
home  in  heaven. 

The  Mrs.  looks  over  my  shoulder 
and  says  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
farming.  Well,  if  farming  means  only 
plodding  behind  the  plow  with  my  nose 
in  the  dirt  or  acting  as  chambermaid  to 
a  bunch  of  cows,  I  would  leave  the 
farm  today.  It  means  much  more  to  me 
than  that;  it  means  peace  and  quiet;  it 
means  matchless  beauty;  it  means  un¬ 
surpassed  loveliness,  and  it  rheans  a 
haven. 

Well,  folks,  we  have  had  quite  a  ram¬ 
ble,  but  now  it  is  time  to  ramble 
through  the  back  door.  Seventeen  jobs 
waiting  to  be  done  at  once  and  only  one 
pair  of  hands  to  do  them.  How  we  do 
miss  our  boys,  but  we  carry  on,  just  as 
you  are  doing,  and  live  in  hopes  of  a 
better  day.  l.  b.  reber. 

Michigan. 


Homemade  Hay  Blower 

Archie  MacDuffie  of  Genesee  County 
has  developed  a  blower  from  an  old 
threshing  machine  to  blow  long,  un¬ 
chopped  hay  and  straw  into  the  mow. 
Following  Mr.  MacDuffle’s  successful 
experiment,  three  other  Genesee  farm¬ 
ers  have  rigged  up  hay  blowers  and  all 
agree  that  about  50  per  cent  more  hay 
can  be  put  in  the  mow  easier  with  a 
blower  than  with  hay  forks  or  slings. 
Using  a  buckrake  they  say  that  two 
men  can  handle  the  same  amount  of 
hay  as  four  without  these  labor  savers, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  comes 
from  doing  the  mowing  away  job  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  ground,  a  less  tiresome 
method  and  not  so  hot  as  pitching  the 
hay  around  in  the  mow.  Only  an  occa¬ 
sional  short  mowing  away  job  is  need¬ 
ed.  Their  blowers  have  also  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  stacking  hay.  One  of 
the  hay  blower  owners  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  quality  of  the  hay  handled 
in  this  fashion  called  in  a  hay  buyer. 
Not  only  did  he  declare  it  was  top  qual¬ 
ity,  but  he  offered  to  buy  it  on  the  spot. 

New  York.  l.  h.  w. 
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FARMER 
BROWN 
SAYS: 


“When  insects  buzz^distuHT cow's  rest« 
Herds  get  upset. . .  don’t  feel  their  bestL 
$0  spray  them  all  two  times  a  day. 

With  *Flit’s  fast-working  Livestock  Spray!” 


Don’t  let  dirty, 
biting  summertime 
pests  haunt  your  dairy 
herd! 

These  nagging  tormen¬ 
tors  make  cows  nervous  .  .  . 
make  them  hard  to  milk. 
So  why  take  chances?  Use 
Flit  Livestock  Spray  I 

This  famous  insecticide 
“knocks  out”  horn,  stable 
and  house  flies — in  a  jiffy 
— and  actually  helps  repel 
new  attacks! 

Buy  an  ample  supply,  to¬ 
day!  . . .  Flit  Livestock  Spray 
is  harmless  to  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts! 

*Our  new  label  reads  Flit 
Livestock  Spray!  However, 
your  dealer  may  still  carry 
this  famous  insecticide 
under  the  former  name, 
Stanco  Livestock  Spray. 
Whichever  you  buy,  remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  still  the  same  high 
quality  product. 


SAVE  V/ASTEPAPER! 

V  To  Speed  Victory 

V  To  Aid  Veterans 


STANCO  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 
216  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


MADE  BY  THE  WORLD’S  URGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF  LIQUID  INSECTICIDES. 


Making  Grass  Silage 

The  proper  utilization  of  forage 
crops,  by  providing  extra  and  economi¬ 
cal  feed  supplies,  can  go  a  considerable 
way  toward  reducing  feeding  costs. 
Feeding  grass  silage  allows  a  saving  of 
the  more  expensive  grains,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  extra  supply  of  feed  accum¬ 
ulated  helps  check  undue  reductions  in 
livestock  numbers.  To  get  the  most 
feed  value,  however,  grasses  should  be 
cut  early  in  June,  at  an  early  stage  of 
growth,  when  they  are  only  about  eight 
inches  high.  They  should  not  be  left 
until  the  hay  stage  for  ensiling.  In  red 
clover  yield  tests,  conducted  by  the 
Ohio  Station,  it  was  found  that,  based 
on  a  four-year  average,  cuttings  the  first 
week  of  July  gave  a  yield  of  only  316 
pounds  of  protein  per  acre  against  one 
of  482  pounds,  or  over  50  per  cent  more, 
when  cut  during  the  first  week  in  June. 
Another  argument  for  early  cutting  was 
shown  by  tests  made  at  the  Vermont 
Station  in  which  the  digestibility  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  'early  cut  clover-timothy  hay 
was  58  per  cent,  and  in  later  season  cut¬ 
tings  only  27  per  cent.  Better  hay  was 
also  obtained  at  the  New  York  Station 
from  afternoon  mowing,  the  reason  be¬ 
ing  that  the  plant  manufactures  sugar 
and  starches  in  the  presence  of  light, 
and  morning  cuttings  were  therefore 
not  as  high  in  feed  value.  The  differ¬ 
ences  were  found  to  be  very  great.  In 
one  instance,  the  gain  in  total  dry  mat¬ 
ter  increased  almost  50  per  cent.  Other 
tests  showed  that  even  when  allowed  to 
lie  in  the  field  overnight  following  an 
afternoon  cutting,  these  cut  grasses  were 
found  to  contain  47  per  cent  more  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  30  per  cent  more  dry 
matter  as  compared  with  fresh  morning 
cuttings. 

The  very  high  feeding  value  of  June 
grasses  can  fortunately  be  saved  by 
making  them  into  silage.  Wilting  down 
to  69  per  cent  moisture  makes  for  good 
keeping  quality,  but  such  wilting  is  not 
always  possible  in  unsettled  weather. 
Furthermore,  the  more  drying  that 
takes  place,  the  greater  is  the  loss  of 
carotene,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
silo.  After  the  silo  is  opened  and  the 
silage  is  exposed  to  air,  a  low-moisture 
silage  will  spoil  more  readily  than  one 
of  high  moisture,  and  must  consequent¬ 
ly  be  fed  out  faster.  Crops  harvested 
at  the  best  stage  will  ordinarily  contain 
about  75  per  cent  moisture,  which  makes 
a  palatable  silage  and  also  keeps  well. 

A  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  shows  that  legume  crops  with 
a  high  moisture  content  (over  68  per 
cent)  are  improved  by  the  addition  of 
salt.  It  is  stated  that  salt  betters  the 
odor  and  palatability  of  the  silage,  and 
that  it  can  be  added  in  amounts  of  15 
or  20  pounds  per  ton  of  green  crop  when 
ensiled  by  sprinkling  the  salt  on  the 
material  as  the  crop  is  being  fed  into 
the  cutter.  A  fine  grained  salt  is  best 
to  use.  Salt  acts  directly  to  increase 
the  concentration  of  the  plant  juices  and 
thus  holds  back  the  growth  of  organisms 
that  make  bad-smelling  silage.  At  the 
same  time,  salt,  like  molasses  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  permits  some  growth  of  the 
desirable  lactic  acid  producing  organ¬ 
isms. 

Salted  grass  silage  should  be  fed  after 
milking,  and  the  cows  started  on  it  grad¬ 
ually.  Any  possible  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances  can  thus  be  avoided.  This  is 
equally  true  for  any  new  feed,  because 
a  sudden  change  may  throw  cows  off 
feed. 

In  the  storage  of  cut  grasses,  a  very 
iniportant  thing  is  to  exclude  the  air 
and  keep  it  out.  If  air  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  silage,  moulding  will  occur. 
To  keep  air  out  of  the  silo,  the  walls 
and  doors  must  be  tight.  The  silo,  how¬ 
ever,  should  have  provision  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  the  escape  of  excess  juice.  Ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  air  will  be  facilitated  by 
chopping  the  grasses  fine  (one-fourth- 
inch  lengths)  and  packing  it  firm.  Lev¬ 
eling  and  trampling  should  be  repeated 
every  other  day  for  four  days,  then  once 
a  week  until  settling  is  completed.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  fill  in  any  spaces 
that  may  have  opened  between  the  si¬ 
lage  and  the  walls  of  the  silo.  Fine 
chopping  and  firm  packing  are  particu¬ 
larly  important  with  low  moisture  ma¬ 
terial,  first  because  it  is  lighter  and  does 
not  pack  so  tightly,  and  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  less  generation  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  gas  which  replaces  the 
air  and  helps  preserve  the  silage. 

E.  B.  T. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  21 — Woodside  Acres  Guernsey 
Sale,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

May  23 — Hinchingham  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  Sale,  Chestertown,  Md. 

May  23 — Pennsylvania  State  Guernsey 
Heifer  Sale,  Lititz,  Pa. 

May  25 — Wayne  County  Beef  Cattle 
Club  Consignment  Sale,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

June  2 — Ayrshire  Royal  Blue  Ribbon 
Sale,  Lakeview,  Ohio. 

June  2 — Northern  New  England  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Rochester, 
N.  H. 

June  2 — Chester  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Avondale, 
Pa. 

June  9  —  New  York  State  Jersey 
Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  Silver  Springs 
Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  14 — Earlville  Super  Duper  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

June  16 — Conn,  and  Rhode  Island  Jer¬ 
sey  Consignment  Sale.  Durham,  Conn. 


$93,000,000 
worth  of 

RAILROAD 

TIES 

This  is  an  urgent  call  for  help  from 
American  farms. 

The  railroads  need  crossties— 50,000,000 
of  them  this  year. 

Various  kinds  of  wood  can  be  used  for 
crossties.  They  bring  good  prices.  Do  you 
have  some  right  in  your  wood  lot? 

There’s  no  single  source  big  enough  to 
meet  all  this  demand.  But  if  every  farmer 
cuts  and  sells  some  of  his  timber  —  even  a 
few  dozen  trees  —  it  will  add  up  to  relieve 
a  critical  situation. 

That’s  why  we  publish  this  appeal.  You 
can  make  good  money,  and  help  the  war 
effort,  by  cutting  crossties  now.  See  your 
nearest  railroad  agent. 

AMBRICAH 
RAILROADS 

AU  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


Because  it  is  hacked  up  by 
Surge  Service  Dealers  who 
have  been  carefully  selected  and 
thorou^ly  trained^  a  lot  of 
people  like  the  Surge! 


KER-O-KIL  WEED  BURKE 

is  available  to  farmers  and 
poultrymen.  Used  for  weed 
burning,  disinfecting,  etc.  Many 
farm  uses. 

Write  For  Free  Circular  44B. 

Ker-O-Kil  Manufacturing  Co., 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CAlIF. 


* 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  War  in  Europe  Ends 

The  European  war  is  over.  The  German  au¬ 
thorities  surrendered  unconditionally  on 
May  7  in  a  little  red  school  house  at  Reims, 
France.  Hitler  was  reported  to  have  died 
about  a  week  earlier.  The  lack  of  details  have 
inspired  some  doubts  about  his  death.  But 
through  death  or  fate,  his  power  for  mischief 
is  over.  He  caused  the  world  much  sorrow, 
suffering  and  death.  We  prefer  now  to  draw  a 
curtain  over  his  activities  here  and  leave  him 
to  the  mercy  of  his  Creator  and  his  God! 

The  war  with  Japan  is  yet  to  be  finished. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  carry  it  on  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  ending.  But  what  then?  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  history,  men  have  held  con¬ 
ferences  to  make  laws  to  protect  human  life 
and  property.  We  have  now  a  world  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  2,200,000,000  people,  consisting  of 
some  60  nations  subdivided  into  unnumbered 
jurisdictions.  Our  history  is  mainly  a  record 
of  disputes,  first  between  clans,  then  between 
nations,  and  now  between  allied  groups  of 
nations  on  both  sides.  Our  bows  and  arrows 
and  bearded  pike  first  gave  place  to  guns, 
powder  and  wooden  warships.  This  has  been 
followed  with  the  development  of  machinery 
to  destroy  life  and  property  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent,  on  land  and  air,  over  the  surface  of  the 
oceans  and  under  the  seas.  World  War  I  was 
merely  an  initiation  of  our  European  war  now 
ended,  leaving  us  with  unknown  burdens  in 
physical  destruction  and  loss  of  human  life. 
Even  our  rejoicing  over  the  European  victory 
is  clouded  with  the  memory  of  the  Japanese 
war  yet  to  be  fought  and  won. 

Who  or  what  is  responsible  for  war,  with  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property?  Certainly 
not  individual  man  or  woman.  Individuals  cre¬ 
ate  governments,  governments  create  politics 
and  politics  creates  wars.  In  the  centralized 
countries  ruled  by  kings,  emperors  or 
dictators,  wars  were  provoked  by  rulers 
of  one  country  to  place  a  member  of  the 
aggressor’s  family  on  the  throne  of  the  coun¬ 
try  attacked.  Sometimes  a  ruler  grew  unpop¬ 
ular  with  his  subjects  and  would  provoke  war 
with  a  weaker  ruler  in  order  to  arouse  the 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of  his  subjects.  The 
people  forgot  their  grievance  in  their  action 
against  a  common  enemy.  It  was  Pearl  Harbor 
that  wiped  out  all  opposition  to  World  War  II. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence  would  succeed  in  working  out  a  charter 
for  world  peace.  But  if  the  delegates  took  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  adopted  them  along 
with  the  Ten  Commandments,  they  would 
have  a  better  charter  than  they  are  likely  to 
produce,  a  charter  of  equality  and  human 
rights  that  would  go  far  in  preserving  peace 
for  years  to  come. 

Beef  Supplies  and  Prices 

There  is  little  satisfaction  in  recalling  the 
accuracy  of  one’s  predictions,  particularly 
when  they  are  gloomy,  but  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding,  let  it  be  said  here  for  the 
record  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  reasoned 
judgment  of  cattle  feeders,  as  expressed  in 
these  columns,  has  been  opposed  to  any  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  on  the  theory  that  increased  sup¬ 
plies  are  the  best  guaranty  to  keep  prices  in 
line;  and  if  ceilings  were  nevertheless  im¬ 
posed,  has  advocated  that  there  should  be 


corresponding  floors  with  a  sufficient  mar¬ 
gin  between  the  two  to  provide  an  in¬ 
centive  to  cattle  feeding.  Neither  of  these 
viewpoints  was  adopted  by  those  in  charge 
during  the  war  emergency,  and  after  two 
years  of  experimentation  it  is  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine  a  more  avoidable  tragedy  of  errors  as  con¬ 
fronts  us  today.  The  consumer  cannot  buy 
meat  to  eat  and  the  feeder,  the  sparkplug  of 
the  entire  industry,  is  unable  to  buy  cattle  to 
feed  and  finish  off.  In  other  words,  the  errors 
have  finally  come  home  to  roost. 

A  new  program  is  therefore  belatedly  pro¬ 
posed,  but  it  will  not  solve  the  problem.  That 
there  are  millions  of  head  of  thin  cattle  roam¬ 
ing  around  on  farms  and  ranches  without 
a  market,  and  at  the  same  time  mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers  unable  to  buy  meat 
at  any  price,  is  admitted  by  every  one.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  the  OPA  proposes  a 
more  stringent  enforcement  of  regulations. 
This  is  needed  and  should  be  helpful  in  root¬ 
ing  out  the  black  market,  if  the  enforcement 
is  properly  used  and  in  the  right  places,  which 
is  at  the  source  of  distribution  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  other  features  of  the  new  program 
consist  of  increasing  subsidies  to  processing 
packers,  and  requiring  non-federally  inspected 
slaughterers  to  register  with  the  OPA.  Killing 
quotas  have  been  substantially  reduced  on 
cattle  and  hogs  for  these  small  operators.  A 
slight  sop  is  offered  to  cattle  feeders  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  present  ceiling  of  $18  to  remain  instead 
of  reducing  it  by  50  cents  on  July  2  as  orig¬ 
inally  planned;  and  there  is  a  continuation  of 
farm  slaughtering  quotas.  But  what  is  really 
needed  is  a  good  strong  floor  price  on  cattle, 
not  lower  than  $16  per  hundred  pounds  live- 
weight.  So  long  as  there  are  price  ceilings, 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  support  price  to  in¬ 
duce  feeders  to  start  fattening  their  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  and  getting  them  to  market. 

League  Sued  by  OPA 

^  L AIMING  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  has 
^  violated  ceiling  price  regulations  on  deal- 
er-to-dealer  sales,  the  OPA  has  started  court 
proceedings  against  the  League  to  restrain  fur¬ 
ther  violations  and  collect  triple  damages. 

The  regulation,  known  as  Order  No.  G-1, 
sets  a  ceiling  price  on  inter-handler  sales,  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  milk,  plus  the  charges  for 
plant  handling,  freight  and  fat.  It  is  reported 
that  these  overcharges  have  been  made  by  the 
League  since  the  Order  went  into  effect  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1944,  but  that  the  OPA  has  neglected 
prosecution  until  now.  An  organization  of 
smaller  dealers.  Independent  Milk  Marketers, 
Inc.,  called  OPA’s  attention  to  the  violations 
last  August,  but  it  was  not  until  direct  appeal 
had  been  made  to  Administrator  Bowles  in 
Washington  and  testimony  placed  in  the  record 
of  a  Senate  committee,  that  the  proceeding  was 
finally  started  late  last  month. 

The  alleged  violation  is  that  the  League  has 
regularly  charged  other  dealers  $4.53  a  cwt.,  or 
10  cents  above  the  ceiling  price.  This  figures 
at  a  price  of  9%  cents  a  quart,  and  since  the 
ceiling  price  to  retailers  is  121/2  cents,  the  2% 
cents  margin  is  said  to  be  insufficient  for  pas¬ 
teurizing,  bottling,  delivery  and  profit.  The 
OPA  complains  that  a  continuance  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  may  result  in  consumer  price  increases. 

Mr.  Sexauer,  League  president,  states  that 
the  controversy  is  one  of  interpretation  and 
that  “in  justice  to  farmers,”  the  League  cannot 
concede  that  the  OPA  interpretation  is  sound. 
The  suit  will  therefore  be  defended. 

There  is  more  to  this  case  than  the  simple 
issue  of  an  OPA  ceiling  violation.  Since  none 
of  the  dealers  whom  the  League  has  charged 
over-ceiling  prices,  have  yet  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  charged  their  customers  more  than 
cents  a  quart,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  2%  cents  for  pasteurizing,  bottling,  de¬ 
livering  and  profit  is  more  than  ample.  If  1% 
cents  is  added  for  country  plant  handling  and 
trucking,  it  merely  shows,  on  the  dealers’  own 
figures,  that  milk  can  be  delivered  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  4  cents  a  quart. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Sexauer 
and  his  brother  officials  will  play  on  farm  sym¬ 
pathies  to  sustain  their  position  in  this  OPA 
case.  Already  they  claim  that  they  will  fight 
the  suit  to  protect  farmers’  interests.  Before 
they  set  themselves  up  as  martyrs,  however,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  explain  first  where 
this  extra  10  cents  a  cwt.  has  gone  to.  Have 
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their  members  received  it?  Last  year,  the 
League  disbursed  $900,000  to  members.  On  an 
estimated  annual  volume  of  22,800,000  cwts., 
that  would  amount  to  a  distribution  of  less 
than  4  cents  a  cwt.  for  the  entire  year.  Yet 
every  other  dairy  co-operative  in  the  milkshed 
paid  dividends  of  12  to  15  cents  a  cwt.  on  1944 
operations,  and  according  to  the  record,  their 
entire  profits  were  earned  legitimately. 

Why  then  hasn’t  the  League  paid  as  much  to 
its  members  as  the  real  cooperatives  have  dis¬ 
tributed  to  their  producers? 

Crisis  on  the  Food  Front 

'^HIS  is  a  direct  appeal  to  draft  boards  in 
A  rural  areas  to  review  their  farm  cases  in 
the  light  of  changing  world  conditions.  It  may 
be  resented  by  some,  and  it  may  get  under  the 
skin  of  others,  but  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
beating  about  the  bush  and  face  the  facts  as 
they  really  exist.  And  the  facts  are  these: 

When  Congress  passed  the  Tydings  Amend¬ 
ment,  it  was  its  intent  that  all  essential  and 
irreplaceable  farm  workers  should  be  deferred. 
Recently,  however.  Selective  Service  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  there  had  never  been  any 
such  intent,  that  the  Tydings  Amendment 
merely  guaranteed  farm  deferments  when  es¬ 
sentiality  on  the  farm  outweighed  essentiality 
in  the  armed  forces  or  in  defense  work;  which, 
of  course,  is  equivalent  to  no  deferment  at  all. 
That  interpretation,  coming  on  top  of  the  an¬ 
nounced  need  by  the  armed  services  for  more 
men,  resulted  in  a  heavy  induction  of  farm 
workers  during  the  last  three  months,  most  of 
them  essential  and  irreplaceable.  To  clarify 
its  original  intent  behind  the  Tydings  Amend¬ 
ment,  Congress  therefore  passed  the  Flannagan 
resolution  two  weeks  ago  in  an  attempt  to  halt 
these  wholesale  inductions.  The  measure  was 
vetoed  by  President  Truman  and  his  veto  was 
sustained  by  a  close  vote. 

Now  that  the  victory  has  been  won  in 
Europe,  the  manpower  problem  will  bo  prin¬ 
cipally  one  of  replacement.  It  is  also  clear 
that  there  will  be  cutbacks  in  war  production, 
releasing  a  sizable  number  of  eligible  men. 
But  victory  is  still  far  from  won  on  the  food 
production  front,  nor  are  any  cutbacks  in  pros¬ 
pect.  Government  officials  admit  that  they 
regard  the  food  situation  as  extremely  critical 
for  the  next  six  months. 

Many  draft  boards  in  rural  areas  have 
ignored  the  stern  essentiality  of  farm  labor  and 
have  fallen  too  easily  before  the  official  pres¬ 
sure  to  meet  their  quotas.  The  veto  of  the 
Flannagan  resolution  may  have  the  bad  effect 
in  making  confused  draft  boards  even  further 
confused  as  to  exactly  what  course  they  should 
take.  As  things  are  now  shaping  up,  we  think 
their  course  is  clear.  Our  food  front  is  just  as 
essential  today  as  our  military  front,  and  farm 
workers,  essential  and  irreplaceable  in  their 
present  work,  should  not  be  put  into  the  armed 
forces  where  they  could  not  possibly  qualify 
as  essential  until  after  at  least  six  months 
training.  With  war  plant  workers  becoming 
available,  the  drafting  of  farmers  at  this  time 
would  be  of  little  aid  in  finishing  the  Japanese 
conflict,  but  would  be  an  irretrievable  loss  to 
our  country’s  tremendous  food  needs. 

It  Was  a  Cold  April 

Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but 
nobody  does  anything  about  it.  This  ob¬ 
servation  was  made  by  Mark  Twain  in  his 
famous  piece  on  New  England  weather.  Once 
again  the  weather  in  that  area  has  given  the 
country  something  to  talk  and  write  about. 
At  Amherst,  Mass.,  the  official  temperature  on 
April  23  was  26  degrees.  Ten  days  earlier  it 
was  60  degrees  higher.  Further  evidence  of 
April’s  reputation  for  surprise,  especially  in 
New  England,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  none  of  its  usual  “poor  man’s  fertil¬ 
izer,”  snow.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
something  can  be  done  about  the  weather,  it 
will  be  a  great  day  for  farmers  everywhere. 

It  looks  like  a  good  hay  crop  this  year. 

Oh,  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song;  for  He  hath 
done  marvelous  things:  His  right  hand,  and  His  holy 
arm,  hath  gotten  Him  the  victory. — Psa.  98: 1. 

Wrens  are  now  househunting.  A  dried  gourd,  with 
a  small  hole  cut  in  it  and  the  seeds  shaken  out,  makes 
a  safe  nesting  place  for  them  when  hung  in  a  tree. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  WPB  restored  the  cuts  it  had 
previously  made  in  steel  allocated  for  farm  machinery 
production  for  the  second  quarter  of  1945.  The  rea¬ 
son  given  is  to  meet  this  year’s  increased  Army  and 
civilian  food  demands.  How  this  yet  non-existent 
machinery  can  possibly  be  used  for  this  season’s  food 
production  is  not  clearly  explained. 
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FM  C  Divisions 
and  Typical  Products 


JoKn  Bean  Mfe.  Co.  Div. 
and  Bean-Cutler  Div. ... 

also  make  FMC  Fog  Fire 
Fighters.  Lansing,  Mich, 
and  San  Jose,  Gilifomia. 


Peerless  Pump  Division. 

Turbine,  Hi-Lift  and  Hy¬ 
dro-Foil  Pumps.San  Jose, 
Los  Angeles  and  Fresno, 
California;  Caaton,Obio. 


Riverside  Division.  Pro¬ 
duce  Packing  Equipment 
and  Protective  Processes, 
Automatic  Box  Making 
Machines.  Riverside,  Cal. 


Texas  Division.  Produce 
PackingEquipt.,Canning 
Machinery,  Flavorscal  & 
other  processes  for  fresh 
produce.  Harlingen.Tex. 


The  Niagara  Sprayer  A 
Chemical  Co.,  Inc.  Div. 

Insecticides.  Middleport, 
N.Y.;  Jacksonville,  Flori¬ 
da;  Burlington, Ont. , Can. 


Anderson-Barngrovor 
Division.  A  complete  line 
of  machinery  for  canning 
and  packing  many  types 
of  foods.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Spraying  a  field  of  tomatoes 


omorrom 
Jrom  destmetim 


Here  is  an  actual  battle  scene  in  the  never-ending 
war  against  an  enemy  more  merciless,  insatiable  and 
destructive  than  the  Nazi  or  Jap!  The  enemy?  Insects 
and  fungus  diseases,  constantly  attacking  food  crops  all 
over  the  nadon.  Vital  fighting  equipment  in  helping 
to  keep  these  pests  under  control  are  Bean  Sprayers, 
embodying  the  famed  Bean  High  Pressure  Pump.  Over 
60  years’  experience  in  building  pest  control  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  an  important  factor  in  establishing 
Food  Machinery  Corporation’s  reputation  for  design¬ 
ing,  engineering  and  manufacturing  resourcefulness. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Spragu«-S«lto  Divisloo. 

A  full  line  of  equipment 
for  nearly  every  packing 
Operation  on  many  types 
of  foods.  Hoopeston,Ill. 


Florida  Division  . . .  Pro¬ 
duce  Packing  Equipment 
. . .  Flavorseal  Protection 
&  other  Processes.  Dune¬ 
din  &  Lakeland,  Florida. 


The  FMC  Bean  Sprayer  is  another  product  of  the  Company 
that  designed  {in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S,  ^'avy  Bureau  of 
Ships),  engineered  and  builds 

"WATER  BUFFALO" 
AMPHIBIOUS  TANKS 

used  extensively  by  the  Armed  forces. 


7  of  Food  Machinery 
Corporation’s  14  ma¬ 
jor  factories  are  mak¬ 
ing  ”Water  Bulfalos” 
or  sub-assemblies. 


Back  of  every  FMC  product  is  the  extensive  research, 
creative  engineering  ’and  manufacturing  skill  of  the 
entire  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 


FMC  Bean  Sprayers  are  made  hy 
John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.  Division,  Lansing,  Michigan 
and  Bean- Cutler  Division,  San  Jose,  California 


lAketAnd 
Riversido 
Hooposton 
Los  Anselot 
Son 


Food  Machinery 
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SEFA-GOM-I-DINE 


DEADLY  ENEMY  DF  INIESTINAL  INFECTIONS  IN  LIVESTDCK 


tNOUSTRY 


Intestinal  infections  must  be  caught  early  to  avoid  profit  losses 
from  both  a  heavy  death  toll  and  stunted,  unmarketable  animals. 
Sulfaguanidine  v/orks  rapidly  to  get  these  infections  under  control. 
Given  promptly  at  the  first  sign  of  illness  and  in  proper  dosage; 
Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine  saves  animals  and  usually  prevents  the 
after-effects  of  diseases  that  lower  the  market  values  of  animals. 

WHITE  SCOURS  affecting  many  calves  is  quickly  cleared  up^| 
with  Sulfaguanidine  and  the  serious  form  of  the  disease  has  little' 
chance  to  get  hold. 

By  controlling  NECRO  with  Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine  treat' 
ment,  hog  breeders  are  marketing  more  pigs  per  sow  farrowed.- 

COCCIDIOSIS  in  lambs  can  be  controlled  by  simply  mixing 
Sulfaguanidine  with  their  feed. 

Poultrymen  are  using  Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine  to  check 
COCCIDIOSIS  losses  in  their  flocks; 

Farm  profits  rise  as  livestock  intestinal  infections  are  kept  at  a 
minimum  with  Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine.  Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine 
is  available  in  tablet,  powder  and  OBLET  forms.  Lay  in  a  supply 
of  this  amazing  sulfa  drug  TODAY  to  help  protect  your  animals 
and  your  profits; 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  Illustrated  booklet  about  the 
advantages  of  Lederle’s  Sulfaguanidine.  There’s  information  in 
this  booklet  of  vital  importance  to  you. 


LEDERLElLABORATORlES  INC. 

^  A  Unit  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 

30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  SO,  N.  Y. 


Turn  Your  Green  Gold  Into  Folding  Money 


Since  ensilage  feeding  is  more  important  this 
year  than  ever  before,  plan  now  to  get  the  fullest 
nutritional  value  out  of  your  grassland  and 
forage  crops.  During  1945  Craine  will  produce 
all  the  silos  possible  but  shortages  of  materials 
and  manpower  will  limit  the  number  of  silos 
that  can  be  built. 

If  profitable  production  in  1945  calls  for  a  new 
silo  for  your  dairy,  now  is  the  time  to  inquire 
about  a  Craine — the  quality  silo  that  will  give 
you  many  extra  years  of  carefree  service.  A  post 
card  will  bring  you  full  information. 

CRAINE,  INC.  525  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


Dr.Naiflors 


.  W.  MATtC 


Intestinal  astrin-f  ^ 
jgent  for  acid  indi¬ 
gestion  -  simple 
-  diarrhea  in  calves. 

'14  oz.  pkg.  75r.  At 
i  your  dealers.  Or) 
by  mail,  postpaid.) 


LiGHinmc 


f 


PREVENT  LOSSES— LOWER 
INSURANCE  RATES 
PROTECT  NOW!  BEFORE  IT’S  TOO  LATE 

(Inspections — Repairs  for  Master  Labels. 

Write  for  Local  Representative’s 
Name. 


CC/r'tSt-  Protection  Co.?nc. 


DEPT.  R,  il  NO.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7,  N.  Y. 

Offices:  New  York  City,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  other  points 


Year  Round  Greeting  Card 


supreme. 
inn<7r  profit. 

Kasy  sales  from  friends,  neighbors.  Tremendous  demand. 
All  occasion,  Scripture  Text,  Friendship  assortments. 
Request  sample.  Everyday  box  on  approval.  Special 
offer.  VILLAGE  PRESS,  VALHALLA,  New  York. 


3  Ways  ANADEX  KAF-KAPS 
Help  Cut  Calf  Losses 


Controls  scours  and  related  disorders  due  to 
^  ^  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  and  nicotinic  acid. 
■V  /  Corrects  lack  of  vitamin  A,  common  in 
calves  receiving  skim  milk  until  they  eat 
freely  of  hay. 

\  /  Protects  against  rickets  due  to  a  lack  of 
'^vitamin  D. 

Kaf-Kaps  are  based  on  research  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  .  .  .  Feed  1  Kap  daily  from  birth 
for  the  first  3  or  4  weeks.  Easy  to  give;  eco¬ 
nomical.  Packed  in  boxes  of  2J  and  100.  If  not 
sold  where  you  trade,  write 

NUTRITION  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Auroro,  Illinois 


SfCAUSf  it  does  such 

a  good  and  thoroughly  safe  job 
of  milking  cows,  a  lot  of  people 
like  the  Surge! 


ni  n  UnnYf!  PampMets,  pictures,  entire  libraries 
ULLf  DUUItu  Imiight  for  cash.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N..J. 

Q  A  nni  F  V.  S.  Army  reconditioned,  guaranteed 
17  1*1.  u|  perfect.  $17.50,  Express  prepaid. 
Also  a  nice  Western  saddle  for  l)oy  or  girl  or  liglit 
man,  $45  delivered. 

NAT  SCHAFLER.  WEST  COPAKE,  NEW  YORK 


May  19,  1945 


The  Miracle  of  Milk  Making 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Each  of  the  numerous  factors  and  re¬ 
quirements  that  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  contribute  to  the  physiologic 
process  of  making  milk  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  and  properly  performed  and  ob¬ 
served,  in  order  to  stimulate  maximum 
production.  Such  a  program  may  or 
may  not  be  practical,  economical  or 
profitable  for  all  these  various  influenc¬ 
ing  matters.  Many  good  dairymen  be¬ 
lieve  and  have  demonstrated  that  cows 
will  last  longer,  have  less  udder  trou¬ 
ble,  enjoy  better  general  health  and  con¬ 
sequently  attain  greater  lifetime  records 
when  not  forced  too  much.  In  many 
instances,  however,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  find  out  an  individual’s  maximum 
capabilities,  in  the  interests  of  both 
breed  and  herd  promotion.  Such  rec¬ 
ords  can  also  be  used  to  advantage  in 
following  a  constructive  breeding  pro¬ 
gram. 

Making  Milk 

The  blood  that  flows  through  the 
udder  has  the  same  composition  as  that 
which  supplies  the  needs  of  all  other 
body  cells.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  carry  enough  digestible  mate¬ 
rial  in  proper  ratios  and  form  to  meet 
the  primary  maintenance  needs  of  the 
animal.  The  body  cells  have  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  utilize  these  blood  borne 
nutrients,  vitamins  and  minerals.  When 
these  needs  have  been  supplied,  then 
any  remainder  is  available  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  If  there  is  any  of  this  material 
in  excess  of  both  maintenance  and  milk 
requirements,  it  may  be  stored  as  body 
fat.  A  good  dairy  cow  has  such  a  pro¬ 
nounced  maternal  instinct,  known  as 
dairy  temperament,  that  she  possesses 


quarter  increased  the  remaining  but- 
terfat  percentage  by  only  0.17.  This 
total  amount  of  80  streams  drawn 
amounted  to  10.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
milking. 

The  low  comparative  price  of  4  cents 
paid  in  the  New  York  milkshed  for  each 
point  (.1  of  1  per  cent)  of  butterfat  over 
3.5  per  cent,  has  also  been  a  contribut¬ 
ing  cause  to  this  situation  of  using  ad¬ 
ditional  cream  as  a  trade  getter.  Last 
Fall,  when  3.5  per  cent  milk  was  bring¬ 
ing  $4.22  per  cwt.,  the  35  points  involved 
had  a  value  of  over  12  cents  per  point, 
or  three  times  the  money  return  of  but¬ 
terfat  over  this  test.  Such  an  unequal 
price  distribution  cannot  help  but  be  a 
disturbing  factor  both  in  retail  market¬ 
ing  and  in  milk  production. 

Feeding  Fat 

If  either  the  fat  content  of  milk  or 
the  solids — not  fat — could  be  materially 
changed  in  their  ratios  to  each  other, 
and  increased  or  decreased  as  desired 
through  the  simple  device  of  kind  and 
manner  of  feeding,  what  a  wonderful 
thing  that  would  be.  Or  would  it? 
Certainly,  if  it  could  be  accomplished, 
the  results  would  be  most  disturbing  to 
the  industry,  as  well  as  to  producers 
and  dairy  cattle  breeding  programs. 
While  the  percentage  of  butterfat  in 
milk  can  be  influenced  to  a  slight  degree 
by  feeding,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  sig¬ 
nificance  to  be  commercially  important. 

The  seven-day  test  formerly  used  in 
many  herds  has  been  discontinued,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  found  possible  temporarily 
to  increase  the  butterfat  production  of 
a  cow  by  getting  her  in  high  condition 


Macdonald  Dorothy,  bred  and  developed  by  Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada, 
was  the  first  Ayrshire  cow  in  the  world  to  attain  a  lifetime  record  of  7000  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  Good  breeding  and  constant  attention  to  all  essential  details  are 
fundamental  things  that  make  a  cow  produce  to  the  best  of  her  inherent  ability. 


the  inherent  ability  to  rob  her  body 
cells,  if  nutrition  is  long  continued  at  a 
low  level.  Obviously,  this  cannot  be 
protracted  indefinitely  without  a  bad 
effect  on  her  health  and  thrift;  also, 
such  an  artificially  stimulated  produc¬ 
tion  would  necessarily  be  comparatively 
low.  When  feed  is  provided  in  proper 
form,  ratios  and  amounts,  an  animal  will 
consume  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet 
her  specific  requirements  for  both 
maintenance  and  production.  The  con¬ 
version  of  these  materials  into  milk  is 
known  as  secretion.  Formerly  it  was 
thought  that  most  of  this  process  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  time  of  milking.  How¬ 
ever,  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  milk  secretion  for  a  lactating  cow 
is  continuous.  With  high  producing 
cows,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
milk  produced  at  each  milking  is  al¬ 
ready  stored  in  the  udder  before  milk¬ 
ing  starts. 

Foremilking  and  Fat 

First  secreted  milk,  following  a  com¬ 
plete  milking,  is  much  lower  in  butter¬ 
fat  percentage  than  that  which  is  drawn 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  milking. 
Fat  rises  to  the  top  of  milk  on  standing. 
This  is  also  true  with  milk  stored  in 
the  udder,  the  first  drawn  milk  being  at 
the  bottom  and  therefore  lower  in  but- 

The  retail  milk  business  is  so  highly 
competitive  that  dealers  have  often  re-¬ 
sorted  to  the  practice  of  offering  consid¬ 
erable  cream  in  the  bottle  in  order  ei¬ 
ther  to  capture  or  retain  customers.  Such 
butterfat  battles  often  result  in  demands 
on  producers  to  increase  the  butterfat 
percentage  of  their  herds.  Only  two 
legal  methods  for  retail  sales  are  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York  State  for  such  an  ac¬ 
complishment.  One  is  to  add  high  test 
cows,  which  results  either  in  mixing 
breeds  or  in  the  necessity  for  keeping 
corresponding  breeds  of  bulls,  with  re¬ 
sultant  increased  overhead  costs  and  la¬ 
bor.  The  other  method  is  to  foremilk, 
which  is  wasteful,  expensive  and,  unless 
extensively  used,  fails  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  A  test  concerning  this 
practice  conducted  by  Ross  and  Win- 
ther  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Ithaca,  shows  that  removing  as 
much  as  the  first  20  streams  from  each 


ing  shortly  after  freshening,  cause  her 
to  put  some  of  this  stored  body  fat  in 
the  milk  pail  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
It  has  also  been  demonstrated  experi¬ 
mentally  that  the  feeding  of  as  much  as 
10  per  cent  of  some  fats,  such  as  co- 
coanut  and  palm-kernel  meal,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  small  percentage  increases,  but 
not  enough  to  be  of  practical  value. 

Improved  methods  of  extracting  the 
oil  from  grain  and  seeds  have  caused 
some  concern  as  to  whether  the  use  of 
the  resultant  by-product  meals  would 
make  dairy  feeds  so  low  in  digestible 
fat  that  they  might  cause  a  decrease  in 
productij^n.  Tests  conducted  at  various 
stations  show  that  while  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  from  feeding  more  than 
4  per  cent  fat  in  the  dairy  ration,  its 
use  up  to  this  amount  was  favorable 
When  compared  with  a  fat  level  in  the 
^  cent,  an  increase 
of  1.5  pounds  in  total  daily  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was- obtained  with  a  4  per  cent 
^t  mixture  from  high  producing  cows. 
One  of  the  most  recently  completed 
tests  was  conducted  by.  Monroe  and 
Krauss  of  the  Ohio  Station.  As  a  result 
9^  five  such  comparative  trials,  involv¬ 
ing  a  total  of  128  cows,  these  investi¬ 
gators  conclude  that  no  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  were  observed  in  the  produc- 

or  butterfat,  and 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  cow 
health  from  the  feeding  of  concentrate 

to  VS"®"*  “ 

The  character  of  the  butterfat  pro¬ 
duced  can,  however,  be  decidedly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  fat 
present  in  the  feed.  As  an  illustration, 
It  either  soy  beans  or  peanuts  are  fed 
to  milking  cows,  much  in  excess  of  14 
per  cent  for  their  grain  mixture,  it  will 
usually  result  in  the  production  of  a 
soft,  oily  butter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  feeding  of  cocoanut  oil  meal  or  cot-^ 
tonseed  meal  tends  to  cause  hard  but¬ 
ter,  with  a  comparative  high  melting 
point. 

Methods  of  Milking 

While  various  complicated  methods 
of  udder  manipulation  and  massage,  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  increased  secretion, 
have  been  promoted  from  time  to  time, 
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AYRSHIRES 


sum 


There's  no  cow  that  In  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  Is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

VV'nff  for  lirera'urf  and  list  of  breeders 
near  you  uith  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


RRISE  RYRSHIRES 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

yrslxiros 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  DKOOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N-  J. 

SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm"  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
all-round  breed*!  Produce  A%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Gel  the  fads  —  FREE!  Or  read  Milkmg  _ _ 

Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  six  months  50e,  one  year  $1,00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave. ,  U.S.  Yards,  Depl.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  III. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  BEEF.  Increase  the  income  from 
your  dairy  herd.  Use  a  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull. 
Service  Bulls  from  thick,  heavy  milking  dams. 

H.  G.  ABBOTT, 

BONNIE  VIEW  FARMS,  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 


_ HOLSTEINS _ 

Auction  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  Dispersal 
LAMOTTE  P.  BREESE 

WILL  SELL  HIS  ENTIRE  HERD 

Mon.,  May  28  At  12:30  P.M.  In  a  Tent 
60  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

At  his  Breese  Farm,  located  3  miles  east  of  ELMIRA, 
on  Route  427,  Lower  Maple  Ave. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  all  Bang’s  A'aecinated,  young 
animals  in  calfhood.  All  eligible  for  New  York 
State  dairymen  to  buy.  Continuous  Cow  Testing  for 
28  years  since  herd  was  founded.  Some  500  and  600 
11).  fat  cows.  The  herd  sire,  Dunloggin  Supply  Mas¬ 
ter,  is  a  feature,  a  4-year-oId  own  son  of  Dunloggln 
Woodmaster  from  Strathmore  Koba  Princess  Ruth,  with 
605  lbs.  of  fat  at  3  years,  and  18,835  lbs.  of  milk. 
She  was  2nd  prize  2-year-old  Canadian  Royal.  34 
milking  cows,  including  one-half  fresh  or  close.  Bal¬ 
ance  due  in  Fall.  12  open  Y'earlings.  8  Heifer 
Calves,  4  service-age  Bulls.  Some  good  bargains  await 
you  at  this  opportunity  event. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


Cl?!  I  IIVT#^  J'UNE  5,  1945 

12  O’clock  Noon 

62  Pure-bred  HOLSTEINS 

33  Cows  in  milk — 25  Heifers  brfed  and  unbred.  S! 
young  Bulls,  together  with  herd  sire  POSCH 
ORMSBY  FOBES  25TH,  a  three-quarter  brother 
to  Posch  Ormsby  Fobes  14th,  Reserve  Grand 
Champion,  National  Dairy  Show  1940,  highest  in¬ 
dex  Sire  in  U.  S.  194S. 

P.  O.  P.  25th’s  first  12  daughters  showed  average 
fat  increase  over  50  lbs.  more  than  their  dams. 
His  first  daughter  to  finish  2nd  lactation  had  613 
lbs.  Fat,  2X. 

Herd  Averages:  1943,  455.8  Fat.  1944,  480  Fat, 
2X.-C.  T.  A.  Records,  herd  accredited  and  certi¬ 
fied  calf  vaccination.  Mastitis  negative. 

RED  ROSE  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS 

1  Mile  East  of  Lancaster. 

1  Mile  North  of  Lincoln  Highway 
H.  ROY  ESHELMAN,  Manager 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  AUCTION 
Thursday,  May  31,  1945 
50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

HIGH  PRODUCING  HERD  OF 

HARVEY  L.  WILD  At  His  Farm 

1'/2  Miles  South  of  Mt.  Upton,  N.Y.  and  2'/* 
Miles  North  of  ROCKDALE  on  Route  8. 
Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  test,  and  Bang’s 
Vaccinated.  One  of  the  leading  herds  in  south 
Chenango  County  and  topped  the  Association  for  5 
months.  Herd  average  of  over  490  lbs.  of  fat.  3 
cows  with  records  from  614  lbs.  to  772  lbs.  of  fat. 
Some  fresh,  close  springers,  and  early  Fall.  Herd 
consists  of  25  milkers,  20  yearlings  and  calves, 
2  yearling  bulls. 

Sale  Held  in  a  Tent  Starting  at  12:30  P.  M. 
Bring  your  friends. 

Harvey  L.  Wild,  Owner;  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Famous  Dispersal  Noted  W.  L.  Stafford  Herd 

70  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  70 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  7.  1945 

At  Owner’s  Farm.  PERU,  Clinton  Co.,  New  York 
Herd  founded  31  years  ago.  Descended  entirely  from 
2  foundation  cows.  Last  2  years  herd  average  451  lbs.  of 
fat.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bang  Approved,  animals 
eligible  to  go  anywhere.  One  of  New  York  State’s 
greatest  1945  dispersals.  Watch  for  more  details 
next  issue. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 

SEVENTH  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 
Saturday,  May  26,  Starting  at  12:30  P.  M. 
60  Holstein  Cattle;  45  Registered;  15  Grades 
.411  T.  B.  Aeoredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  milking 
animals  mastitis  tested.  Fresh  cows,  nearby  springers, 
early  fall  freshening  cows  and  heifers;  bred  and  open 
heifers:  service  age  bulls  of  gooti  breeding. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
_ Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer _ 

GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SAT  F*  reasonable  prices,  3  Purebred 
*  OrtlxL,.  Guernsey  Bulls,  3  to  6  mos.  Dams 

of  these  hulls  are  half  sisters  and  eaoh  has  two  or 
more  1{.  records  made  under  5  years  of  age  each 
averaging  over  500  Ihs.  fat.  These  dams  are  again  on 

test  and  are  produeing  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs.  fat  on 

twice  daily  milking  305  days.  Opportunity  to  raise 
herd  sire  that  will  give  you  high  production. 
PEER-LICK  FARM,  CAPE  VINCENT.  New  York 

Bull  Calves  Closely  Related  to  Peerless  Mareo 

1013  lbs.  fat  junior.  3  years  old:  Peerless  Sibyl  874 
lbs.  fat.  Sr.,  3  years  old;  Royal  Lenda,  1109  lbs.  fat. 
.senior  4  years  old.  and  from  dams  with  records  up  to 

809  lbs.  fat  senior,  3  years  old.  Also  a  few  heifer 

Calves. 

Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

TT.3E3G-.  C3;-TJEJIT.3NriSJE:*3nE» 

Woodstock  Farm,  for  sale,  exeell'ent  foundation  breed¬ 
ing  stock  of  all  ages.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Negative. 
Woodard  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  Glovei sville,  N.  Y. 


none  of  them  when  impartially  tested 
have  proven  to  be  superior  to  standard 
types  of  milking.  Rapid  dry-hand  milk¬ 
ing  promotes  quick  and  complete  let¬ 
ting  down,  which  is  favorable  to  maxi¬ 
mum  production.  The  investigations  by 
Dahlberg  at  the  Geneva  Station  have 
also  shown  the  advantage  of  quick  milk¬ 
ing  with  machines.  After  cows  have  be¬ 
come  trained  to  quick  milking,  they 
will  let  down  better  and  do  not  need  to 
be  stripped.  Since  milk  secretion  is  a 
continuous  process,  it  is  actually  impos¬ 
sible  to  milk  a  lactating  udder  com¬ 
pletely  dry. 

In  talking  this  matter  over  with  Dr. 
Dahlberg,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  if 
an  expert  can  hand  milk  a  good  produc¬ 
ing  cow  in  about  eight  minutes,  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  properly  operated  and  at¬ 
tached.  should  do  the  job  in  four  min¬ 
utes.  The  machine  milks  all  four  quar¬ 
ters  at  once,  the  hand  milker  only  two. 
Allowing  the  operator  one  and  one-half 
minutes  to  change  the  machine  from 
one  cow  to  another  and  using  two  sin¬ 
gle  units,  20  or  more  cows  can  be 
milked  in  one  hour.  Farmers  have  found 
it  pays  to  shorten  the  time  allowed  for 
milking  with  machines  to  five  minutes 
or  less.  Leaving  the  unit  on  too  long 
tends  to  slow  up  the  cow  and  alsp  thick¬ 
ens  her  udder  tissue,  thus  making  a 
chronic  slow  milker.  Gradually  decreas¬ 
ing  the  time  allowed  for  the  machine  to 
remain  on  slow  milking  cows  will  usual¬ 
ly  result  in  changing  most  of  them  so 
they  can  be  finished  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  The  unit  rate  of  such  time 
decreases  that  have  been  found  to  be 
advisable  is  one  minute,  at  10-day  in¬ 
tervals;  any  remaining  milk  should  be 
drawn  by  hand. 

Various  Factors 

Investigations  by  various  workers, 
particularly  at  the  Missouri  and  New 
Jersey  stations,  show  that  milk  secre¬ 
tion  is  induced  by  a  substance  known  as 
an  internal  secretion  or  hormone.  It 
is  called  both  prolactin  and  galactin. 
This  specific  hormone  is  produced  by 
the  front  part  of  the  pituitary  body, 
which  is  a  small  gland  located  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Some  interesting  re¬ 
sults  have  been  attained  by  injections 
of  this  hqrmone,  such  as  bringing  vir¬ 
gin  females  and  even  males  into  a  state 
of  lactation.  The  length  of  -^a  normal 
lactation  period  has  also  been  increased 
indefinitely.  However,  while  milk  pro¬ 
duction  may  thus  be  prolonged  or  arti¬ 
ficially  stimulated,  it  has  not  increased 
production  during  a  normal  lactating  pe¬ 
riod  or  macTe  its  use  of  any  importance 
for  practical  value  on  the  dairy  farm. 
Present  costs  are  also  prohibitive. 

For  no  known  specific  reason,  the  but- 
terfat  percentage  of  any  individual  cow 
may  and  often  does  vary  several  points 
from  day  to  day,  but  her  ratio  of  fat 
to  solids  —  not  fat  —  remains  remark¬ 
ably  constant.  No  matter  how  she 
is  fed  or  handled,  this  ratio  cannot  be 
changed  to  any  appreciable  extent,  ei¬ 
ther  for  an  individual  or  for  the  aver¬ 
age  of  any  given  breed. 

Normal  milk  as  drawn  from  the  ud¬ 
der  is  a  good  source  for.  vitamins  A  and 
G,  fair  for  B,  C  and  E,  but  poor  to  none 
for  D.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
vitamin  D  content  of  milk,  it  can  be 
done  by  proper  artificial  light  irradia¬ 
tion  after  being  drawn,  and  also  by 
feeding  the  cows  yeast  which  has  been 
made  rich  in  this  vitamin.  Subjecting 
cows  themselves  either  to  irradition  or 
direct  sunlight  will  not  increase  the  vit¬ 
amin  D  content  of  their  milk.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  also  shown  that  neither  the 
B  nor  C  vitamin  content  of  milk  can  be 
appreciably  increased  through  feeding. 
Thus,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
increasing  the  vitamin  D  content,  and 
homogenization,  no  improvement  has 
yet  been  made  by  man  over  Nature’s 
methods.  Kindness,  health,  regularity, 
proper  milking,  good  feeding,  pleasant 
and  comfortable  conditions,  and  ade¬ 
quate  minerals  and  water,  are  the  fun¬ 
damental  things  that  will  make  a  cow 
produce  to  the  best  of  her  inherent 
ability. 


Jersey  Sale  on  June  9 

This  year’s  annual  New  York  State  j 
Jersey  Sale,  sponsored  by  the  State  or-  | 
ganization,  will  be  held  on  June  9  at 
John  Luchsinger’s  Silver  Springs  Farm,  | 
near  Syracuse,  in  Onondaga  County.  All  j 
animals  offered  will  be  certified  free  j 
from  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  disease,  j 
Most  of  them  have  production  records 
and  have  also  been  officially  classified 
for  type.  Consignments  are  from  such 
leading  Jersey  herds  as  the  Randleigh  | 
Farms,  Lock  Lee  Jerseys,  Moordenier 
Hills,  Meridale  Farms,  C.  H.  Jennings, 
S.  W.  Hagan,  Tymoor  Farms,  Silver 
Springs  Farm,  Howard  Roberts  and  E. 
C.  Henry.  The  sale  secretary  is  Ira  G. 
Payne,  East  Schodack.  N.  Y. 


Wayne  Co.  Beef  Cattle  Sale 

The  existing  meat  shortage,  espe¬ 
cially  for  beef,  makes  the  coming  Wayne 
County  (N.  Y.)  consignment  sale  of 
breeding  beef  cattle  and  steers  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  those  who  desire  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  family  meat  supply.  A 
show  and  sale  consisting  of  bred  and 
open  cows  and  heifers,  bulls  and  steers 
for  some  100  head,  will  be  offered  to 
the  highest  bidder  at  the  Palmyra  Fair 
Grounds  on  May  25.  Aberdeen-Angus, 
Herefords  and  Shorthorns  will  all  be 
represented. 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  TESTED. 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ESTABLISH  A  HERD 

JUSTA  FARM,  Inc.,  HUNTINGTON  VALLEY,  PA. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Second  Annual 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  2ND 
Rochester,  Ne'w  Hampshire 

43  head  of  rugged,  well-bred  regis¬ 
tered  Angus  for  foundation  stock — 
40  Heifers,  3  Bulls.  Consigned  by 
leading  New  England  and  New  York 
State  Herds. 

FOR  SALE  CATALOGS  WRITE 

LOWELL  E.  WALTERS,  Sec. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

Amherst,  Mass, 


HINCHINGHAM 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

MAY  23,  1945 

At  the  Farm  Near  CHESTERTOWN,  MD., 
following  Maryland  Breeders’  Sale  May  22nd 
at  Betterton  (25  miles  distant). 


Including  2  Proven  Herd  Sires 

30  OO^WJS  30 


Including  20  With  Calves  at  Foot 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Clifton  M.  Miller,  Hinchingham,  Chestertown,  Md. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Yearling  Heifers 

Herd  T  B  and  Bangs  Accredited 
All  Pure  Bred  by  Good  Sires 

Choice  of  Many  at  $175.00 

INDIAN  HILL  FARM 

Shrub  Oak  New  York 

New  York  City  Telephone:  Melrose  5-0910 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Females.  These 
cows  are  all  safe  in  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Epponlan,  who 
are  two  of  the  premier  sires  of  the  breed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS.  ALLAN  A.  RYAN,  Rhinebeek,  New  York 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angut  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Ud..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


Walpole.  N.  H.,  offers  excellent  foundation  breeding 
stock  all  ages.  Bandolier  Breeding  from  finest  blood 
lines.  Rugged,  healthy.  New  England  grown.  Herd 
accredited  Can  ship  anywhere  at  Farmers’  Prices. 

Write  or  telephone  Walpole  12R14. 


2  Young  Bulls— 6  Cows  And  Hellers 

All  strong  in  breeding  of  Repeater  of  Wheatland  9, 
1st  prize  at  Iowa.  Ind..  Kan.,  Mo..  N.  T.  and  Fort 
Worth.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


Aberdeen  Angus,  Two  Bulls 

Mr,  Jones,  care  Dr.  Kennedy  Farm,  New  Hartford.N.Y, 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogt. 


_ BEEF  CATTLE _ 

BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

Palmyra  Fair  Grounds 

PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  25,  1945 
Show  10:00  A.M.  Sale  12:30  P.M. 

100  head  Angus  and  Herefords,  con¬ 
signed  by  leading  Beef  Cattle  Breed¬ 
ers  in  New  York  State.  Cows  and 
Calves,  Heifers,  Bulls,  Steers.  All 
animals  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  and 
Selected. 

W  ALTER  W.  FISK 
Sales  Manager,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  SALE! 

Herd  of  Shorthorns,  14  bred  Cows,  a  few  registered, 
one  outstanding  registered  Bull.  Also  some  Heifers 
with  calves  at  foot. 

V.  MATHIASEN.  UNADILLA,  R.  D.  2,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  STEERS 

550  to  800  lb.  Hereford  Stocker  Steers 
sold  in  carload  lots  or  less  if  you  send  a 
truck  for  them. 

Choice,  good  or  medium  grades. 

We  ship  on  order. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54.  PLYMOUTH,  Ohio 


Registered  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (Hornless!. 
Ready  for  service.  Hazford  and  5f.  P.  Domino  breed¬ 
ing.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Oelanson,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Seventh  Annual  Sale 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1945 
Silver  Springs  Farm,  Syracuse, N.Y. 

John  LUCHSINGER  &  FAMILY.  Owners 
45  carefully  selected  Cows  and  bred 
,  Heifers  from  the  Empire 
State’s  leading  herds. 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  free.  Tested  for 
production  and  classified  for  type. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

IRA  G.  PAYNE,  Secretary 
East  Schodack,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Cow,  7  years  old.  Also  Heifer,  10 
months  old.  Tel.  New  Rochelle  2-9667. 
Kruckels  Poultry  Farm,  Sprain  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


BELGIAN 

DRAFT 
Horses 

FOR 

Economical 

Farm  Power 

Save  gas,  oil  &  rubber  for  our  armed  forces. 

For  a  copy  of  the  1945  Belgian  Review,  the 
illustrated  booklet  and  sellers'  list,  write  to 

Belgian  Draft  Horse  Corporation 

H.  J.  BRANT^  Sec’y.  Dept.  19^  Wabash,  Ind. 

PfbllidSC!  colors.  All  sizes.  Some  kid 
broke.  30-day  trial.  Reasonable. 

GOLDEN  ROD  FARM^  CHARITON,  IOWA 

FOR  SAIF  ’’f  Belgian  Mares  4  and  5 

fairvTfw  Harness. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM,  South  Salem,  N.  Y.  Tel.  844. 

SWINE  ^ 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshirei  Cross,  few  Chester- 
Hampshire  Cross,  6-8  weeks  old,  $12.00.  Inocu¬ 
lation  75e.  extra.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 


MAYNARD,  MASS. 


R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


200  RUGGED  PIGS 

S'S"cS.'“b.SKd'u'^^ 

I  win  ship  2  or  more  at  $12.50  each,  C.  O  D  check 
or  money  mder.  All  orders  given  my  own  perswal 
attention.  Prompt  delivery  while  they  last.  Vacel^t 
tion  $1  apiece  extra  if  desired.  accina 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass, 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL 

.4.  few  nice  young  Pigs  six  weeks  old,  $l2.0o'  ea^ 
seven -eight  weeks,  $12.50  each.  Kindly  send  25%  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  ™  ™ 


•  REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  • 

New  type,  low,  broad  and  thick.  Best  of  breeding. 

JOHN  Gb  ENCK* 

MARYLAND,  OTSEGO  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  DUROC — JERSEY  SWINE 

Sold  out  on  Bred  Gilts.  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
Pigs.  June  1st  delivery.  Sired  by  Proud  Grandmaster 
Ace,  by  I  roud  tt  ave  Ace.  These  Pigs  are  out  of  our 
prize  winning  Sow  Herd  at  the  fairs  last  year  The 
herd  that  twk  niore  first  than  all  other  herds  combined. 
THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  Beverly,  New  Jersey 

Duroc  -  Jersey  Reg.  Bogs 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

•  REG.  DUROC  JERSEYS  • 

SPRING  BOAR  .4ND  SOW  PIGS 

McAUSLAN  FARM,  LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTtfiED  D U ROC— Service  boars,  immediate  de¬ 

livery  and  Spring  pigs,  delivery  in  June;  all  vacci¬ 
nated.  Riverview  Farms,  Wrightsville,  R.  D.  I,  PA. 


Maple  Hurst  Durocs.  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pins 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTE^  n7  Y.' 

DUROCS,  by  Grand  Champion  N.  J.  Wave  SAWYER 
FARM,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  phone  MU.  3-1749,  N.Y.C. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  SOW  PIGS  from  best  blood 
lines,  A.  B.  RUSSELL,  WOLCOTT.  New  York 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS  &  GILTS— DNRELu4TED. 

Maple  Hedge  Farms.  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

xx  .A.  3MC  F  IS  zz  X  XX  x:  m 

Serviceable  Boars,  fall  Boars,  fall  Gilts.  Outstanding 
type,  bred  from  America’s  most  popular  bloodlines. 
The  easy  feeding  Hampshires  who  produce  the  greatest 
aiiiount  of  quality  lean  meat.  Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS,  either  sex.  Best 
blood  lines.  Ten  weeks.  $20  each. 

LESTER  BARTLES.  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

•  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  • 
Feeder  Pigs.  .41so  Pedigreed  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts. 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

•  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS* 

Choice  breeding  stock.  Open  Fall  Gilts. 
Booking  orders  for  Spring  Pigs. 

THE  BRILL  STOCK  FARM.  CANA5T0TA.  N.  Y. 

•  FOR  SALE— FEEDER  PIGS.  $12.50  up.  • 
A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 
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WILL;  In  spite  of  all  the  shortages, 
your  meals  seem  to  taste  just  as 
good  as  ever!  How  do  you  do  it? 

SUE:  There’s  nothing  like  fresh,  hot 


I'M  SURE  GLAD  I  LEARNED 
THAT  FLEISCHMANN'S  IS  THE 
ONLY  YEAST  FOR  BAKING 
THAT  HAS  ADDED  AMOUNTS 
OF  BOTH  VITAMINS 
A  AND  P,  AS  WELL 
AS  THE  VITAMIN 
6  COMPLEX  I 


rolls  to  perk  up  a  meal.  Will!  And  I, 
have  a  whole  book  of  easy  recipes 
to  use  with  Fleischmann’s  yellow 
label  Yeast ...  the  yeast  with  extra 
vitamins! 


’  •  Potest 


tott  nu 


•'wn  oj 


•Pory„  ^ 


lU 


•  And  all  those  vitamins  go  right 
into  your  baking  with  no  great  loss 
in  the  oven.  So,  always  get  Fleisclimann’s  yellow 
label  Yeast.  A  week’s  supply  keeps  in  the  ice-box. 


Orangeburg  pipe  is  the 
ideal  pipe  for  the  permanent,  econ¬ 
omical  solution  ohdrainage  problems  on 
the  farm.  This  non-metallic,  root-proof 
pipe  will  provide  a  lifetime  of  trouble- 
free  service  in  house-to-sewer  or  house- 
to-septic  tank  connections,  downspouts, 
conductor  or  irrigation  lines  and  other 
non-pressure  uses.  Won’t  crack  or  spall 
with  temperature  changes.  Light  in 
weight,  comes  in  long  lengths,  can  he 
easily  sawed,  taperweld  joints  need 
no  joining  compound. 


FARMERS 
NEED  THIS 
TROURLE-FREE 
PIPE 


ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE  provides 
better  drainage  for  farmland  —  is  easier 
to  install  —  lasts  longer.  Has  high  crush¬ 
ing  strength  .  .  .  withstands  soil  settle¬ 
ment  or  heaving.  Snap  couplings  save 
time,  hold  pipe  in  line,  keep  out  back 
fill  . .  *  Widely  used  also  for  septic  tank 
filter  beds,  foundation  footing  draips. 

See  your  plumbing  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon 
today  for  further  information^ 


I - -‘“I 

I  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY  I 

J  ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  (RNY-5-4S)  j 

I  PIfase  send  circular  on  ORANGEBURG  PIPE,  j 

I  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer.  | 

I  NanTe .  I 

I  Address .  ■ 

I  City .  I 


Do  They  Deserue 

Protection? 

Of  course  they  do.  Every  American 
family  is  entitled  to  protection  against 
want  and  worry.  Every  child  should  bc 
assured  of  an  education  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  a  successful  future  life; 
Farmers  and  Traders  stands  ready  to 
guarantee  security  for  every  member  of 
your  family,  through  the  protection 
plans  you  select.  Among  our  many 
plans  there  is  one  to  meet  your  needs 
—let  us  help  you  to  select  the  right  one. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Founded  Svraeuse  1  N  Y 

1912  Syracuse  I,  N.  T,  $14  260,826 

. COU  PON . - 

FARMERS  ANd  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y.  • 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Juvenile  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 


ORANGEBURG 

The  Root- Proof  Pipe 


NAME— 

/ 

CITY.™...— 

1  WWW  •  •  WWW  .  ,9  T  A  T  £.  w #«••••.  vwwawwde 

Tulip  time  in  the  valley,  and  tulip  time  on  the  hills. 

When  the  sun  has  loosened  the  tongues  of  brooks  and  silvery  notes  of  the  rills; 
Then  lilacs  swing  their  censers  of  oblation  to  the  Spring, 

And  beauty  whispers  love  notes  to  every  growing  thing; 

When  Nature’s  heart,  pressed  to  the  earth,  with  new  life  quickly  fills. 

It’s  tulip  time  in  the  valley,  and  tulip  time  on  the  hills.  Florence  A.  Hayes. 


A  ‘Mix’  in  Time  Saves  Nine 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  you 
can  put  up  your  own  dry  “mixes”  for 
biscuits,  cornbread,  muffins,  pancakes, 
cakes  and  pies,  and  keep  them  on  hand 
ready  for  quick  use?  These  basic  mixes, 
made  up  in  large  batches  ahead  of  time, 
save  you  time,  dishwashing  and  money. 
They  also  help  you  serve  better  meals. 
I  make  up  four  times  the  amount  of 
dry  ingredients  that  I  would  normally 
use  for  one  meal,  and  store  these  mixes 
in  a  cool  place  in  a  covered  container. 

For  instance,  my  biscuit  mix  recipe 
is:  8  cups  flour,  5  tablespoons  baking 
powder,  4  teaspoons  salt,  1  cup  lard. 
Sift  the  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
together.  Cut  in  lard  until  mixture 
resembles  cornmeal.  Cover  closely  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place  until  needed.  When 
later  you  want  a  batch  of  biscuits,  you 
will  need  2  Cups  of  this  dry  mix  to 
about  3/4  cup  of  milk.  Put  the  mix  in  a 
bowl,  add  the  milk  all  at  once,  stirring 
with  a  spoon.  I  roll  the  dough,  knead 
about  a  half  minute,  roll  it  out  and  cut, 
baking  in  hot  oven  of  450  deg.  F.  This 
entire  mix  is  enough  in  my  family  for 
about  four  batches  of  biscuits.  For  drop 
biscuits  from  this  mix,  use  a  little  more 
milk  in  making  up  your  single  batch. 

In  the  cornbread  and  muffin  mix,  I 
combine  4  cups  yellow  cornmeal,  4 
cups  white  flour,  4  tablespoons  baking 
powder,  2  teaspoons  salt,  Vi  cup  sugar. 
Sift  the  flour  with  baking  powder  and 
salt.  Add  cornmeal  and  sugar,  mix  all 
thoroughly.  Cover  closely  and  keep  in 
a  cool  place.  When  I  am  ready  for  one 
batch,  I  combine  1  well  beaten  egg  with 
1  cup  sweet  milk  and  add  this  to  2  cups 
of  the  mix.  Stir  and  add  2  tablespoons 
of  melted  shortening.  Pbur  into 
greased  pans,  or  well  oiled  muffin  tins 
about  two-thirds  full.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  450  deg.  F.,  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Pancake  mix  on  hand  is  especially 
useful.  I  sift  6  cups  of  flour  with  3  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  baking  powder,  3  teaspoons 
salt  and  3  tablespoons  sugar,  and  store 
it  in  a  cool  place  in  a  closed  can  or  jar. 
For  every  2  cups  of  pancake  mix,  I  beat 

1  egg  in  a  bowl,  add  11/2  cups  milk  and 

2  tablespoons  of  melted  shortening.  Sift 
pancake  mix  into  liquids  above  and 
bake  on  hot  griddle. 

I  am  sure  you  can  now  figure  out  dry 
mixes  for  cakes,  pastry  and  gingerbread, 
using  the  proportions  of  your  favorite 
recipes.^  b.  p. 

Thought  for  Today 

The  mail  has  brought  a  delightful  sup¬ 
ply  of  autograph  album  sentiments. 
Perhaps  the  nicest  way  for  us  to  thank 
readers  for  these  echoes  from  the  past  is 
to  present  a  few  today  and  keep  others 
for  later  use  here  and  there.  The  short¬ 
est  contribution  was:  “One  line  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  memory.”— E.  f.  m.  The  long¬ 
est,  however,  will  have  to  appear  by  it¬ 
self  some  day.  Two  were  dated.  The 
first,  of  60  years  ago,  says:  “Let  the 
ideals  of  us,  in  the  hearts  which  love 
us,  be  prophetic  of  what  we  shall  be¬ 
come.” — H.  K.  B.  The  second,  from 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1883,  reads: 

May  our  friendship  never  wither. 
Though  the  frosts  of  time  descend; 

But  like  the  ivy  live  forever. 

True  and  steadfast  to  the  end. 

MRS.  J.  E.  w. 

A  bit  of  sage  advice  lies  in:  “Too 
much  talking  and  lies  are  cousins.” — 
A.  c.  Likewise: 

Choose  not  your  friends  from  outward 
show; 

The  feather  fioats,  but  the  pearls  lie  low. 

Most  of  us,  of  course,  will  recall  the 
enjoyable  old  standby  sent  in  by  mrs. 
c.  s.: 

What!  Write  in  your  album  for  critics 
to  spy; 

For  the  learned  to  laugh  at? 

No,  not  I! 

Whereupon,  in  spite  of  this  refusal,  it 
was  customary  for  the  signer  to  put  her 
name  down  with  a  flourish,  p.  s. 


Handicrafters-Gardeners 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  who 
does  charcoal  drawings  or  tatting. — 
MRS.  L.  E.  B. 

I  have  good  quality  cotton  quilt  pieces 
I  would  like  to  exchange  for  colored 
glass  or  china  open  salt  dishes,  or  but¬ 
tons. — MRS.  R.  E. 


Would  like  to  exchange  seeds  of  my 
rare  ornamental  peppers  (also  unusual, 
large  hot  peppers)  for  other  seeds,  or 
what  you  may  have. — mrs.  j.  e.  w. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Yes,  we  had  a  green  Easter  after  the 
white  Christmas.  Our  pastor’s  diary 
tells  of  a  similar  season  35  years  ago. 
The  earth  gave  promise  of  better  things 
to  come.  But,  though  the  snow  went 
with  the  sun  without  flood  damage,  the 
maple  sugar  season  in  our  Vermont  vi¬ 
cinity  was  disappointing.  Only  per¬ 
haps  a  third  of  the  usual  crop  resulted: 
it  was  too  hot,  days,  and  did  not  freeze 
at  night. 

This  April  there  was  another  new 
daughter-in-law  in  our  family.  News 
from  the  boys  in  service  was  good  up 
to  that  time:  Karl  was  in  Belgium  in 
March,  where  the  grass  was  green,  and 
he  was  “busy,”  as  we  expected  him  to 
say.  To  Errol  it  seemed  strange  to 
have  Spring  come  in  February  as  it  did 
in  Georgia. 

For  the  woman  gardener  with  a  small 
bean  patch,  and  only  her  husband’s  big 
potato  duster  to  use  against  the  hated 
Mexican  bean  beetle,  here  is  a  tip: 
I  make  my  own  duster.  I  take  a  piece 
of  old  thin  curtain  material  (cheese¬ 
cloth  is  just  as  good)  and  lay  two 
thicknesses  in  an  old  pan,  and  turn  the 
bean  dust  onto  the  cloth.  These  cloths 
should  be  at  least  20  inches  square. 
Then  I  gather  up  the  corners  and  sides 
and  take  it  to  the  garden.  With  my 
right  hand,  I  hold  the  bean  duster  and 
with  the  left,  bend  the  bean  tops  over 
so  that  a  shake  of  this  new  duster  puts 
the  powder  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  One  dusting  does  the  trick  for 
me. 

The  pig  crop  in  our  neighborhood  is 
short,  or  worse  than  short.  There  seem 
to  be  no  four  -  weeks  -  old  pigs  this 
Spring.  Last  Fall  we  were  offered 
them  at  $2.50  each,  but  feed  was  short 
and  mother  pigs  were  soon  pork.  Now, 
therefore,  we  are  all  trying  to  find 
small  pigs.  There  is  a  ceiling  on  dairy 
products,  but  hay  prices  soared  to  $55  a 
ton.  Pray  tell  where  the  farmers’  prof¬ 
its  are?  Can  you  blame  them  for  sell¬ 
ing  their  herds  and  going  irito  war 
plants?  Many  realize,  however,  that  if 
they  are  to  have  anything  to  eat  next 
Winter,  they  must  raise  it.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


Saving  Window  Shades 

My  window  shades,  after  several  years 
of  wear,  have  become  faded  and 
cracked  near  the  end;  which  gave  a 
very  untidy  and  careless  appearance.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  cut  off  and  sew  the 
hem  again  by  hand  or  by  the  sewing 
machine  as  that  cuts  the  material  and 
it  is  difficult  to  handle  the  shade  on 
the  machine. 

I  solved  this  complication  by  cutting 
off  the  bad  part  of  the  shade  and  care¬ 
fully  measuring  and  folding  up  the  hem 
straight.  Then  I  use  my  stapler,  care¬ 
fully  spacing  the  staples  and  when  the 
rod  and  pull  are  returned,  there  is  a 
very  neat  and  successful  job.  In  my 
living  room,  I  touched  the  staples  with 
a  bit  of  matching  oil  paint  and  the 
staples  were  no  longer  noticeable.  I 
purchased  my  stapler  in  what  used 
to  be  a  5  and  dime  store  for  I  believe 
29  cents  plus  staples.  g.  m. 


For  Summer  Girls 


PATTERN  7416.... Make  your  own  dressy  bonnet 
and  bag!  Just  crochet  medallions  in  cord  or  string 
and  join.  I  ic. 

ANNOUNCING  the  New  Summer  Pattern  Book,  15c. 
Free  pattern  tor  a  lovely  nightgown  printed  in  book. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  or¬ 
ders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 
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NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Hnaexed  Pts.  CWs. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  ^  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  . $10.00  $20.00  $4.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

BTr*  C  vfiAncona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawdw’a 
» Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIATCHFORD'S  NUTRI  •  TABS 


THE  HENYAKD 

T.  B.  CSARLES 


PREVENT- CONTROL  SCOURS 


Nutrition  tablets  that  prevent  and  control 
nutritional  scours.  Start  day-old  calves  on 
Nutri-Tabs  —  feed  one  Nutri-Tab  daily 
for  the  first  weeks  of  life.  Based  on  Wis¬ 
consin  University  research,  Nutri-Tabs 
supply  protective  Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  D 
and  Niacin  that  all  calves  need  to  keep 
free  of  scours  and  rickets. 


Within  the^.week  of  birth,  start  feeding 
calves  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  and  Calf 
Pellets.  During  the  months  of  rapid 
growth  your  calves  must  have  extra  vita¬ 
min,  protein  and  mineral  values  avail¬ 
able., They  get  these  in  Blatchfotd’s  (2alf 
Meal  dr  Calf  Pellets.  You  save  on  milk. 
See  your  Blatchford  dealer  for  Nutri- 
Tabs,  Calf  Meal  or  Calf  Pellets  today  or 
write  scr 
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DOGS 


FOR  SALE:  COLLIE  SHEPHERD 

Shepherd  and  Police  crossed  Puppies.  Males,  $15. 

Females,  $10.00.  Spayed  Females,  $15.00. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Wanted  to  Buy— ALL  BREEDS  OF  DOGS,  pedigreed 
and  non-pedigreed.  State  price,  sex  and  type  in  first 
letter.  HENRY  TREFFLICH,  215  FULTON  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK _ 

A.  K.  C.  German  Shepherd  Puppies,  sired  by  Anox 
V.  D.  Hans  Elniner  A.  K.  C.  697239.  Unexcelled  pedi¬ 
gree,  $65  up.  Also  one  unregistered  lO-mo.-old  Female, 
$50,  a  beauty.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


PUG  PUPPIES,  THE  IDEAL  HOUSE 
KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO, 


DOG. 

MAINE 


HJBEBRED  COCKEIt  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
'Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  '  W.  S.  KEHYON  .  MARCEULUS.  NEW  YORK 

on  E-..I:..L  Jo  •  White  Collies,  Scotch  Shep- 

ZU  English  bhepnerds.  herds,  trained  Dogs.  Rat 
Terriers.  Priced  reasonable.  Robert  Stone,  Chariton,  la. 


SHEPHERD,  COLLIE.  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS. 

Grown  Dogs  let  out  on  puppy  plan. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES.  NEW  YORK 


BOXER  PUPPIES,  world  best  blood, 
KEEGAN  KENNELS  RE.G,  SACO, 


$IOO  up. 

MAINE 


Pid.  Smooth  Fox  Torrisr  Pups 


N«UoB*g  PooUry  Farm 
City*  Pm* 


Shepherd  Pups 


From  heel  drivers,  irtliar 


Reg.  CoUies-SetterS'Beagles  Farm$*i°'Hfastl  ng  s^'n  . 


Woodland 
Y. 


Wanted— GREAT  DANE  PUPPY,  either  sex,  pure¬ 
bred.  Address  BOX  1615,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— COLLIE-SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  by  lit¬ 
ters  KEEGAN  KENNELS.  SACO,  MAINE 


FEMALE  AIREDALE  PUPS,  hlghb’  inlelHgent.  Fann 
raised  FRED  WOOD.  DANIELSON.  CONN. 


RABBITS 


From  15-18  lb.  stock. 


YOUNG  FLEMISH  GIANTS  Send  lOc.  for  details. 

Money  back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY.  New  York. 


WANTED — Rabbits  at  ceiling  prices.  Guinea  pigs  for 

sale  $1  each.  up.  Tb'ade  for  Rabbits. 

C.  M.  HESELTON,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


RABBITS — Silver  Black  Fox  Rabbits, 

0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL, 


Jrs.,  $5  up. 

NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied. 

rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y 


New  Zealand  REDS,  WHITES  Choice  bree d^g 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


Raising  Geese 

In  raising  geese,  what  is  the  average 
cost  per  bird  up  to  full  maturity,  in¬ 
cluding  price  per  bird?  How  many 
square  feet  of  grass  land  is  required 
per  bird?  a.  d. 

Goslings  will  probably  cost  you  at 
least  $1  each.  To  grow  a  goose  to  28 
weeks,  when  it  will  weigh  about  14 
pounds,  will  require  about  84  pounds  of 
feed,  or  six  pounds  of  feed  per  pound 
of  matured  live  weight.  If  figured  at 
$70  per  ton,  the  feed  cost  per  bird 
would  be  $2.94. 

The  number  of  geese  per  acre  is  vari¬ 
able,  depending  on  the  type  and  amount 
of  pasture  it  provides.  Geese  are  graz¬ 
ing  animals,  and  if  provided  with  good 
pasture,  will  take  care  of  themselves 
through  the  Summer  without  much 
grain  feeding.  Fair  to  good  pasture  will 
carry  about  15  geese  per  acre  through  a 
season. 

Provide  about  8  to  10  square  feet  per 
bird  if  housed.  In  protected  locations, 
all  that  may  be  needed  is  a  shed  to 
protect  the  birds.  Provide  adequate 
dry  litter  and  keep  the  pens  reasonably 
clean.  This  can  be  done  by  adding  fresh 
litter  from  time  to  time  and  cleaning 
out  when  necessary.  No  special  equip¬ 
ment  is  necessary,  as  the  birds  will 
make  their  own  nests  in  the  litter.  In 
Spring,  barrels  or  boxes  can  be  placed 
about  the  range  in  secluded  spots  to 
serve  as  nests.  Also,  in  case  you  incu¬ 
bate,  these  may  serve  as  hatching  nests. 
We  suggest  you  to  contact  your  local 
feed  dealer  as  to  a  suitable  ration  for 
starting  and  growing  geese. 


Cross-Breds  for  Capons 

Last  Spring,  I  purchased  some  Rock- 
Hamp.  cockerels.  I  caponized  some  and 
raised  them  to  maturity.  They  have  all 
been  eaten  by  my  family,  and  I  want  to 
repeat  the  process.  Would  I  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  and  heavier  capons  with  more  meat 
if  I  used  Light  Brahmas  or  Jersey 
Giants?  R.  d.  c. 

It  all  depends  on  what  size  and  type 
capon  you  want  as  to  breeds  or  crosses 
to  use.  The  Rock-Hamp.  cross  is  a  good 
rapid  feathering,  rapid  growing  bird 
and  reaches  satisfactory  weight  at  six  to 
eight  months.  Light  Brahmas  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants  are  slower  growing  and 
slower  feathering,  but  if  of  standard 
weight  for  these  breeds,  the  mature 
Brahma  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the 
Rock-Hamp.  cross,  and  the  Giant  about 
two  to  three  pounds  heavier,  but  it  will 
require  a  longer  time  for  them  to  reach 
these  weights.  Also,  many  strains  of 
these  breeds  are  not  up  to  standard 
weight,  and  you  usually  will  not  have 
a  much  larger  capon  at  the  end  of  eight 
or  nine  months. 

Pullet  Costs 

I  would  like  to  know  the  cost  of  rear¬ 
ing  day-old  chicks  to  four  months  of  age. 
What  should  well  grown  pullets  weigh 
at  four  months  of  age?  These  pullets 
are  the  Red-Rock  cross.  i.  A.  s. 

Not  counting  loss  from  mortality,  it 
will  require  about  18  to  20  pounds  of 
feed  to  grow  a  Red -Rock  cross  pullet 
to  16  weeks  of  age.  At  present  feed 
prices,  this  would  represent  from  60  to 
65  cents  just  for  feed  cost  to  this  age. 
Feed  represents  about  one-half  the  cost 
of  growing  a  pullet.  Thus,  if  you  in¬ 
clude  labor,  this  means  a  total  cost  of 
about  $1.20  to  $1.39  to  16  weeks  per 
bird.  It  will  require  about  15  pounds 
more  feed  to  grow  them  to  maturity. 
Weights,  of  course,  will  be  dependent 
on  the  average  weight  of  the  parent 
stock,  also  on  the  success  in  rearing. 
These  birds,  however,  should  average 
around  3Mj  to  3%  pounds  at  16  weeks; 
some  may  even  go  to  four  pounds  if 
you  have  a  good  size  strain  of  birds. 

Chick  Rickets 

Four  weeks  ago  I  bought  some  baby 
chicks.  Everything  was  fine  until  a  few 
days  ago  some  of  them  developed 
weak  legs.  My  neighbor  tells  me  they 
will  never  be  any  good.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  help  them  grow 
stronger  legs?  mrs.  l.  m.  b. 

Your  chicks  probably  have  rickets. 
Feed  them  extra  cod  liver  oil.  This  can 
be  put  on  top  of  the  drinking  water  or 
mixed  in  the  mash.  You  can  give  them 
some  extra  cod  liver  oil  with  a  medi¬ 
cine  dropper;  four  to  six  drops  daily. 
Direct  sunshine  will  also  help  them. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


I 

H  Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 

H  production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  - 

H  lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  PAYS 
■  Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  . 

I  Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder.  And"  It  *  p#ys  to 
I  list  and  Folder.  _  raise  clauser  Leghomt. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


B  A  BY  ST  A  RTED  n  e^ai^-y 

WEEKS  ■  .1  I  i  ■  mdm  TO  LAY 


8  6  WEEKS 
OLD 

WEEKS  OLD 
RANGE  SIZE 

rREE 

Tcatalog 

I  TELLS  ALL 


CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


30  to  60  DAYS 


Surging  vitality,  teeming  with  health  and  high  production  breeding.  Floor  brooded  by 
experts^  soundly  developed  for  early  maturity  and  long  laying  life.  Rocks,  Re«,  New 
Hemps  &  Crosses  feather  like  leghorns,  produce  meat  and  eggs  in  record  time,  picker, 
bigger  profits— save  weeks  and  months  of  time.  Pullorum-Frec  breeders.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed  to  your  express  address.  Free  Catalog  tells  all-^ 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS,716D Burnside  Ave..  E.  Hartford  8.  Conn. 


DOUGLASTON"f!IS£''R.I.REDS&CROSSES 


R.  I.  REDS 

Our  hen  was  highest,  all 
breeds,  all  1943-44  Con¬ 
tests —  342  Eggs,  376.05 
Pts.  Our  rigid  breeding 
means  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  you — larger  bod” 
and  egg  size.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 


FREE  CATALOG 


MANOR  FARM 

Rd.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


CROSSBREDS 

Amazingly  healthy  chicks 
that  are  proven  producers 
of  meat  and  eggs.  A  cross 
of  our  famous  K.  I.  Reds 
and  the  best  of  Barred 
Bock  males.  Tube  tested 
for  Pullorum  —  Straight- 
run  or  Sexed. 


PUREBRED  NUBIANS  SS'-i".'.  k”!!'"  .-S? 

.. «.v. 


f'fk  k’TC.  Pure  bred  Saanen  Kids  of  good  stock, 
\lUAlD  several  hornless  buck  Kids,  reasonable. 

PAUL  COOKINHAM,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Poughkeepsie.  N.^ 

Toggenburg  fresh  DOES.  Come  for  youis-  Spring  Kids 
JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 


Toogenbero  &  Saneen  Milk  Goats,  fresh  and  bred,  on 
approval.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  NEW  YORK. 


SHEEP 


Registered  SOUTHDOWN  Yearling  RAMS,  the  right 
kind  for  breeding  hothouse  Lambs.  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Steticrsville,  Pa.  M.  P.  Tail,  Farm  Supt. 


Would  like  to  buy  two  Sheep.  Healthy  stock  only  re_^ 
ciuiremcnt.  WM.  C.  BATES.  Sag  Harbor,  New  York 


SHROPSHIRES:  Ewes  and  Rams.  SAWYER  FARMS, 
PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  or  phone  MU.  3-1749,  N.  Y.  O. 


WHITI  ROCKS 

Because  they  combine 
High  Egg  Production,  meat 
Quality  and  Beauty,  these 
White  Rocks  are  popular 
with  many  poultrymen. 
Besides  being  prolific  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  eggs,  they 
make  wonderful  market 
fowl — bring  premium 
prices.  And  Featherland 
White  Rocks  can’t  be  beat 
or  roasters. 

7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

It  will  pay  you  to  try  Featherland  White 
Rock  chicks  this  year.  Order  now  for 
prompt  delivery. 

Descriptive  Folder  Sent  Free. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

BOX  R  SUDBURY,  MASS. 


for  broilers 


*Ts  a  Rooster  Needed?” 

I  want  to  raise  hens  for  eggs  only. 
Do  I  neqd  any  roosters?  r.h.  g. 

It’s  odd  how  often  this  question  is 
asked  but  apparently  it  must  bother  a 
lot  of  people.  Doubts  can  therefore  be 
set  at  rest  for  once  and  all  by  the  simple 
statement  that  roosters  are  not  needed 
if  hens  or  pullets  are  kept  only  for  egg 
production.  In  fact,  they  will  lay  some¬ 
what  better  if  no  males  are  kept  with 
them.  Unfertilized  eggs  also  keep  bet¬ 
ter  in  storage,  because  they  will  not 
begin  to  germinate  if  the  temperature 
at  which  they  are  held  becomes  warm. 
Of  course,  if  hatching  eggs  are  desired, 
roosters  are  needed  in  order  to  make 
them  fertile. 


EARLY  ORDERS 
Are  Your  Security  for  1945 
From  5th-month  Reports,  Warren’s  Red  Pen 
leads  all  entries,  all  breeds,  at  the  Hunterdon, 
X.  J.,  Test,  with  two  Warren  Red  Hens  in  the 
lead  for  individual  performance.  At  Passaic,  N.  J., 
Warren  Reds  lead  all  comers,  all  breeds.  At 
Farmingdale.  Warren  Pens  are  2nd  and  3rd  Reds. 

30,000  Warren  Red  Chicks 
For  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
That  Is  the  Bay  State’s  14th  Consecutive  Annual 
Award  of  Contract,  materially  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  for  Farms.  InstituUons  and  Public 
Works. 

R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  CROSS 

Masa.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Sixteen  Years 
Without  a  Reactor 
Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Bex  20  Nortli  BnoKIUId.  MM. 


REDBI  RD 


Every  Egg  Hatched  At 
Redbird  Farm  Was 
Laid  By  Redbird 
Breeders 

Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm  in  the 
World.  REDBIRD  has  over  300  acres  and 
over  300  buildings — all  breeders  pedigree 
bred  for  35  years,  for  vitality,  vigor,  pro¬ 
duction,  quality. 

98%  Livability  Guar.  First  4  Vieeks 

on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Chicks 
ALL  BREEDERS  PULLORUM  TESTED 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS  ROCK-RED  BD.  CROSS 
Sexing:  SSOq  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 

Heavy  Cockerel  Chicks  at  Low  Prices. 
Postcard  wilt  fetch  Folder  and  Price  List. 

Redbird  Farm  Wrentham.  Mass* 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  ecG  K.o.p.  smeo 


THE  KIND  YOU  NEED  FOR 
YOUR  EARLY  BROOD,  Because 

They’re  U.  S.  Approved 
PulTorum  Tested.  Royal 
matings,  200-335  egg  R.  O. 

P.  sired.  Leading  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  Hatching 
all  year.  Sexed  Chicks. 

Crossbreds.  Reasonable 
farmer  prices.  Can  supply 
broiler  chicks  the  year 

around.  _  _ 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Napoieon,  0. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Q 


.  CLEAR  SPRING  ChIChS 


LEMMEN'S  LARGE  LEGHORNS— Bought  by  more 
people  every  year,  because  they  are  rich  in  Hanson, 
Ghostley,  Kauder  and  Barron  breeding;  3210  wing- 
banded  cockerels  purchased  from  R.  O.  P.  and  R.  O.  P. 
candidate  matings  in  1944  bead  our  Master  Bred 
"AAAA”  Mating  for  1945.  4  years  Eamesway  service. 
98%  to  100%  pullet  guarantee.  Triple  inspected 
chicks.  Also  tVhite,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers 
and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  big  32-page  catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  II04-K.  Holland,  Mich. 


100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  STR.  PLTS.  CKL3. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  1  00  100 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $20.00  $4.00 
Vtllity  Mating  White  Leghorns.  9.00  18.00  3.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rox  and  Reds .  13.00  14.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Blood  tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
NIEMOND’S  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  I. 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1945  Cat.  Free.  Non-S«xed  Pits.  Ckis. 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

IVhite  Leghorns  . $11.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  10.00 

Black  Minorcas  . 14.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  ....  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  . 16.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed,  $14-100. 
guar.,  $10.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister  &  Son,  Owner* 
BOX  49,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


$20.00 

18.00 

24.00 

18.00 

20.00 

20.00 


$5.00 

5.00 

8.00 

14.00 

15.00 

14.00 


Mixed,  no  sex 
a 


DR.  ROMIG’S  '’Vkk?E"D"“  BREEDERS 

Large  W.  Leg..  H.  Mix.,  $11.00  100.  B.  R.,  W.  R. 
R.R.X.,  N.  Hamp.,  $12.00  100.  100%  live  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Circular. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BURNS’  DAY  OLD  RED  CHICKS.  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  pifrchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Strggt.  WrgDtham,  MlH. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  ft  Thurs.  100  lOO  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  B’h.  Leg  ..$  1 0.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Grade  AA  Wh.  Leg..  11.00  21.00  3.00 

Red  R  k  Cr.&lV.Rocks  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Bar.  Rks.  ft  R.I.  Reds  12.00  17.00  12.00 

N.  Hamp. Reds  (spec.)  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Heavy  Slixed  .  11.00  ....  10.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ole  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms'  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  (Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE 

^„^,leghorns 

BROOXSXSS  3  to  6  year  old  breeders.  Mated 

■l|K=; - pedigreed  Cockerels.  Also 

N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Bed-rock  Cross.  Day-old  Chicks. 
Four  week  old  Pullets. 

Send  for  Pric*  List. 


IBROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsvill*.  N.  J. 
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"I’M  FULL  mQ 

FIGHT!”  vkj. 


"W»  E«rr8  liOT»  p®p.  all  right!  W» 
lire.  thriT®  and  grow— into  h®avy  loy* 
ers.  plump  broilers  ond  roasters.** 
120,000  breeders  blood-tested  an¬ 
nually  lor  Pullorum  (B.W.D.).  240- 
ocre  breeding  larm.  37 
years'  fair  dealings.  100% 
lire  delivery  guaranteed. 
Advance  order  discount. 
Write  lor  price  list.  Ire* 
Poultry  Raisers'  Guide. 

N.  Y.:  Esst  Syrseuu,  Blnghaint»n,  KIngsten, 
Middletown,  Seheneetady;  CONN.:  Danbury; 
N.  J.t  Paterson,  Jamesburg,  Woodbury;  PA.: 
Laneaetor.  Belleville,  Ounmore.  (Dept.  19.) 

1»  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


Stack's  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delirery.  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ckis. 

Large  Ts'Pe  White  I,eghorns. .  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 

H.  Mir  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA _  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STOCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-ValU* 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 
SUMMER  AND  FALL  DELIVERY 
STARTED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
Just  Bight  for  Boarding  Season. 

Limited  Amount  Available.  Order  at  Once. 
DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

WENE  CHICKS 

W  f  Specialized  Flocks 

V\77  for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
ngjfe?!  R.O.P.  sired  for  EGGS 


T7.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

i,BOo,oeo  ut 

Hatching  Capacity 

Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

CATALOG 

FREE 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  of 
crossbreeds.  4  coinpetitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  fof 
FREE  CATALOG. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Deot.  E-s.  Vineland.  N.J. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
'Quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Barred  Bocks,  “Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


100 

100 

$20.00 

$  4.00 

22.09 

6.00 

17.00 

13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

16.00 

9.00 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  6T.  RUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Leghorns. $1 1.0 
U.S.  R.O.P.S'dLg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00 

Bar.  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  12.00 
Rock  Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds..  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  20.00 

Heavy  Hfix .  11.00  16.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BamcGEmE's  mm 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$11.00  $20.00  $5.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Bock-Red  C’s  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Ilampshires  . - .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10—100.  P.  P.  Prepaid.  Free_  Catalog. 
Baumgardner’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  lOO  100  lOO 

AA  Large  English  m.  Legh..  $10.00  $19.00  $3.50 

A.  Large  Eng.  S.  C.  ijeghoms..  9.00  18.00  3.00 

Barred  &  Wlilte  Rocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Free  Range  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100%  live  delivery. 
Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

J.  8.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM.  _ _ 

Box  R  -  ■  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


Start  a  late  spring  brood  (Q«aiity 

—  r  4^  .  Year 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHiX 


Large  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross 
Breeds,  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 
A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  BoxR.Beaver  Springs.Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Postage  Paid  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  100 

Holb'wood  or  Hanson  . . 

White  or  Barred  Bocks  . 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM- 
Box  34. _ RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

SOLD  OUT  „  .  ^ 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  Wliite  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

Pay  for  Themselves  in  a  Few  Weeks 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Ask  for  Information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 
Office:  303  5th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave..  New 
York  31.  N.  Y.,  Near  142d  Street. 


If  there  was  ever  a  good 
time  to  keep  your  equipment 
working  to  capacity,  this  is 
it.  Plan  now  to  refill  your 
brooders  with  May  or  June 
hatched  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks.  Both 
meat  and  eggs  are  scarce  and  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so  for  some  time.  Our  chicks  have  the 
kind  of  breeding  that  makes  late-hatched 
chicks  safe  to  brood,  for  they  inherit  extra 
strength,  vigor,  stamina,  and  disease-resis¬ 
tance  from  excellent  parent  stock.  We  have 
“Master-Mated”  mating  chicks,  headed  by 
B.  O,  P.  trapnest-pedigree  sires  of  high  egg 
production  background,  in  all  the  breeds  list¬ 
ed  below.  But  our  supply  is  limited.  You’ll 
have  to  reserve  yours  quickly.  Write  today 
for  our  catalog  and  specially  reduced  prices 
on  deliveries  before  June  30. 

i0p\A7HA^P«imRFl  Straight  Run  or 

BARRED  ROCKS  Pullets 

WHITE  ROCKS  Cockerels.  Guar- 

R.  I.  REDS  an  teed  95%  Accurate. 

•  THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS.  • 
Hamp-Rocks  (Sex-linked  egg  cross),  Rock- 

Ha  m  p  s  (barred 
broiler  cross) ,  Min- 
orca-Leghorns  (white 
egg-cross) . 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 


cHAMBmm 

bocbB 

Thousandi  of  pouUiyznes  reorder 
year  after  year.  They  know  Cham¬ 
berlin  Barred  Rocks  deliver  su¬ 
perior  meat  quality  and  real  egg 
production. 

Fifteen  years  breeding  developed 
their  six  points  of  superiority: 
High  Livability,  Quick  Growth, 
Early  Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High 
Production,  Good  Meat. 

5.5900  Vt.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
CHICKS  AVAILABLE  STRAIGHT-RUN  OR  SEXEO 
Order  Now — Booklet  Free—  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


Pi&lRlKSQ 


BARRED 
ROCKS 
world's 

OLDEST 


u.e. 

R.O.P.  . 
A  state 
Gupervited 

Here's  hlflh  pro- 
duction  In  America** 
STRAIN^  beet  me«t  chicken.  Cgge, 

chiclie,  breeding  stock. 
Write  for  catalog  &  prices. 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


OME 

BREED 

ONLY 


TOLMAN  *  S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

OCTOBER  CHICKS  $15.  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  ’Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
BOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil' 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


SHIRK’S  Qualify  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched, 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckli. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. .  .$12.00  $22.00  $4.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  19.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  (Special)  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  13.00  17.00  11.00 

We  specialize  In  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PBIOE  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QUALITY, 
OUTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODUCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN,  R.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Backed  by  33  Years*  Experience. 

From  N.  J.  U.  S.  Approved  Flock* 

Day-old  Chicks,  Started  Chicks  and 
Sexed  Pullets.  All  Popular  Breeds. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS.  Inc. 

Drawer  A,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

.100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  MTiIte  Leghorns.... $  9.50  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds...  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Reds  dl.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Sp'l  Rock-Red  Cross  di.  from N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


U  W  O  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White 

^  AA  A  Am  J  Leghorns  and  New  England 
N.  H.  Reds.  Hatching  weekly.  Phone:  Denton  140. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  DENTON,  MD. 

Peerless  Poultry  Pickers  and  Herrick  Semi-Scalders  are 
best  manufactured.  24-hour  delivery,  anywhere.  Free 
literature.  Anselm  C.  Frankel,  Greenfield.  Mass. 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

ply  of  fresh,  clean,  cool  drinking  water. 
This  is  a  must,  if  healthy  quality  pul¬ 
lets  are  to  be  raised.  It  will  be  pro¬ 
cured  differently  on  different  farms. 
Running  water  is  probably  always  best, 
if  available.  Water  carried  to  the 
ranges  and  stored  in  shaded  barrels  or 
vats  is  often  a  method  which  can  be 
employed.  The  main  thing  is  never  to 
let  the  pullets  be  without  a  clean,  san¬ 
itary  supply  of  drinking  water. 

Keep  Culling 

Only  best  quality  birds  that  are  well 
fed  and  cared  for  will  return  a  profit 
under  present  market  prices.  As  the 
young  pullets  are  put  out  on  range  they 
should  be  carjefully  handled,  inspected 
and  culled.  Every  pullet  placed  in  a 
Summer  shelter  should  at  that  time  look 
as  though  she  would  mature  into  a 
good  pullet  layer  in  the  Fall.  Each 
week  during  the  Summer  attention 
should  be  given  to  each  colony,  with  an 
eye  out  to  eliminating  the  runts,  off- 
type  individuals,  any  with  any  ear¬ 
marks  of  disease  or  weakness,  and  any 
crow-headed,  ill  shaped  birds.  No  food 
or  time  should  be  wasted  on  these.  Let 
the  end  of  the  Summer  bring  in  a  flock 
of  robust,  vigorous,  well-bodied  pullets, 
ready  to  start  egg  production  and  to 
keep  at  it  through  a  long  year. 

And  No  Visitors 

Grow  this  season’s  pullets  under 
strict  quarantine.  Take  no  unnecessary 
risks.  This  is  most  essential  and  will 
pay  well,  because  it  reduces  the  disease 
hazard,  and  the  birds  do  better  if  not 
disturbed.  Let  no  visitors,  and  this 
means  no  exceptions,  walk  over  the 
poultry  ranges,  if  possible.  Get  the  feed 
in  new  bags.  Bring  no  new  stock,  be¬ 
yond  the  day-old  chick  stage,  onto  the 
farm  during  the  entire  season.  If  vac¬ 
cinators  or  poultry  inspectors  must  go 
onto  the  ranges,  take  every  precaution 
to  prevent  their  introducing  communi¬ 
cable  diseases,  brought  from  other 
places.  Have  them  disinfect  their  shoes 
by  rubbing  them  on  a  burlap  bag  that 
has  been  saturated  with  a  5  per  cent 
lysol  solution. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
1945’s  pullets  be  grown  healthfully,  and 
safely,  in  so  far  as  possible.  This  means 
reducing  risks  to  a  minimum. 


Raising  Squabs 

Due  to  present  feed  prices,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  a  pair  of  working 
birds  for  less  than  $2  a  year.  A  room 
or  building  10x12  feet  and  8  feet  high 
will  accommodate  25  pairs  of  working 
Homers,  with  nests  not  less  than  10 
inches  square.  The  larger  breeds,  Car- 
neaux  or  Mondains,  should  have  nests 
not  less  than  12  inches  square.  Provide 
a  crate  of  nesting  material,  tobacco 
stems  preferred,  where  the  birds  can 
go  and  help  themselves.  A  water  foun¬ 
tain,  a  place  for  oyster  shells,  grit  and 
charcoal  should  be  arranged  so  the 
birds  cannot  foul  the  contents.  A  bath 
pan  about  four  inches  deep  is  essential. 
I  allow  my  birds  two  and  three  baths  a 
week  in  Winter,  according  to  the  weath¬ 
er,  and  every  day  in  Summer. 

Their  nests  being  high  and  dry,  the 
moisture  from  their  feathers  after  a 
bath  aids  the  hatching  of  eggs. 

Working  birds  require  more  feed 
when  they  have  squabs.  I  use  a  mixed 
feed  with  very  good  success,  consisting 
of  500  pounds  whole  corn:  100  pounds 
Kaffir  corn,  100  pounds  wheat,  100 
pounds  millet,  100  pounds  Canada  peas 
and  100  pounds  of  buckwheat.  Squabs 
for  market  when  properly  grown  should 
be  ready  at  28  or  30  days  old.  This  is 
just  before  they  leave  the  nest.  The  pin 
feathers  under  the  wings  should  be  well 
out  at  this  time,  and  they  are  fatter 
then  than  they  will  ever  be  again.  I 
collect  the  squabs  that  are  ready  for 
market  before  feeding  time  and  place 
them  in  crates  overnight.  To  dress 
them,  my  son  sticks  the  squab  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  thus  cutting  the  blood 
vessels.  After  it  is  dead,  he  kills  an¬ 
other  the  same  way,  and  I  proceed  to 
pick  the  first  one  dry,  place  them  in  a 
tub  of  ice  water  and  continue  until  all 
have  been  dressed.  They  are  allowed 
to  lie  in  ice  water  two  hours,  then  the 
mouth  is  washed  out  nicely,  and  they 
are  hung  up  to  drain.  They  are  then 
packed  in  a  container,  between  layers 
of  chipped  ice,  and  shipped  by  truck  ex¬ 
press  to  nearby  hotels.  The  demand  is 
good  at  top  prices.  s.  u. 

New  Jersey. 


Report  From  Europe 

I  am  somewhere  in  France  now.  I 
am  not  very  much  impressed  by  their 
farming  methods.  In  passing  through 
England,  the  countryside  was  well 
kept,  with  nice,  broad  fields,  a  lot  like 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  fruit  trees  are 
in  a  very  neglected  condition;  most  of 
them  look  as  though  they  never  knew 
what  a  spray  was,  or  felt  a  pruning 
hook.  I  noticed  a  lot  of  dwarf  trees  in 
some  of  the  better  kept  places.  One 
thing,  though,  the  horses  all  look  very 
good.  Most  of  them  seem  to  go  about 
1,400  to  1,500  pounds,  and  a  great  many 
have  had  their  tails  docked.  T''s  r.  l. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  year*  In  business.  Hare  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St./  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  (or  EGG  Book  Froe 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  aro  in  the  market  (or  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Uses.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactorr 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  nest 
shipment  to  us  and  conrince  yourself. 


KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ins. 

Lire  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Bex  20.  Live  Peultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Dachs,  Prop. 
EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


;ANCY  quality  egg  Shippers  (or  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


RAI  Pn  I4AV  and  STRAW  for  sale. 
"  ■“  ”  ■■  •  Delivered  by  truck  load. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TITPYFV  Pnill  TQ  All  breeds,  from  Pul- 
1  U  ILlvIl  1  K  L/  U  L  1  O  lorum  tested  flocks. 

10,000  still  available  for  June  and  July. 
TULIP  TURKEY  RANCH,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


•  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  • 

July  to  December  delivery.  Extra  Large.  Fast  Growing. 

25,  $8.00:  100,  $30.00;  1.000,  $290.00. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Shipped  prepaid. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— Low  price.  LIPORY’S  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Route  5,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


Ducklings;  White  Runners.  Mammoth  Pekins.  Turkey 
Poults.  Cir.  Zett*  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting.  Rl,  Pa. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


White  or  Silver  King  Pigeons,  $4.  Mated  couples,  ex¬ 
cellent  breeders.  BERMUDA  FARM.  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


CLeCTRICALLV  HATCHeP 


QUAL.ITV 
CH  ICKS 


Hatches  Mon.  tc  Thurs.  Ordsr  froa  •*  er  sntte  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  del.  We  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

I’ay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.  $  1 0.1)0  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  Rks.  &  B.  I.  Reds....  12.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Rock-Red  &  Bed  Bock  Cross..  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  16.00  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  (or  B.  W.  D.  American  Sexors 
only.  95%  Accuracy. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocelamus,  P*. 


FOR  PPOf/r  .  . 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Beds . 42.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  Wh.  Bocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


CAINCHiaS 


Going  Places  I  Spruce  up  your 
profits  with  Cain's  snappy  chicks. 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  B.  I.  Reds, 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Bed  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 
Write  for  folder,  prices. 
GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  913  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen.  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


English  Type  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Males  from 
Pedigreed  R.  O.  P. 
Hens.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  'Guaranteed. 
Prices  per  100.  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

AAA  MATED  LEGHORNS.  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $4.00 
AA  MATED  LEGHORNS  ..  10.00  18.00  4.00 

Pullets  Gtd.,  95%.  Catalog  of  Farm  &  Stock  Free 
Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WALCK  CHICKS 

Nino  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  price(i,  described  In  our  FRT3E  CAT, 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  _ 

IHIBox  R  •  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA.BRH 


g 


BISHOP  STRAIN  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 

BARRED  ROCKS 


WOkLD.fAMOUS  —  SMIPMENIS  TO  IJ  COUNIWU  ^  *1  YIAM  ItAPNtSf  MEtOiNO 

U  S.  PULLOkUM  CLEAM  ^  HATOBNG  lGO%  •  OflQCS  ••  •HAglWO  STOOC  -  MATINO  HW 

IJv  Csilieid,  CsBL 


R.  WALTER 'BISHOP  lex 


ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Prom  one  of  original  strains  under  State  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision.  Developed  to  near  perfection  for  this  breed. 
Winner  Boston  1945  Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaran¬ 
teed  Chicks— ROP  Cockerels,  regular  grad*.  Bosetv* 

now.  Write  for  price  list.  . 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM,  FRANKLIN.  1^. 

/^ITIMITA  rf^Uir'I^CAll  breeds.  Due  out 
LxUIiNdA  4.^rill.^lV3May  22  and  27,  and 

later  hatches.  $50.00  per  100,  or  75c.  each  in  small 
numbers.  Also  “10-lb.  in  10  weeks"  Pekin  Ducklings. 
TULIP  TURKEY  RANCH,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  291* 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


jb’OR  Sale — Four  connecting  9d-acre  farms,  with  new 
central  buildings  costing  $22,000;  a  real  Grade  A 
dairy  farm;  two  houses,  electricity,  hard  road,  centrai 
school  bus.  tractor  worked;  wonderful  water,  in  southern 
New  York;  keeps,  60  cows;  price  $11,000,  with  30  acres 
crops  planted;  terms.  BOX  1656,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  85  miles  from  N.  Y.  and  3 

miles  from  Stroudsburg;  126-acre  dairy  and  grain 
farm;  2  excellent  completely  modern  houses,  dairy  bam, 
horse  bam,  silo,  large  pig  house;  land  level,  $13,500. 
Catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
hairy;  fann,  netting  over  $700  monthly,  employing 
o'^’ered  by  retired  cattleman  at 
1^33, oOO;  fine  opportunity  for  exporienced  daiiy  family. 
Write  Robert  R.  Tj’re,  realtor,  13  West  Washington 
St.,  Orlando,  Fla.  _ 

650-Acre  modem,  river,  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped, 

$85,000;  780-acre  stock,  grain  farm,  one  best,  $50,000; 
200-aer6  stock  grain  farm;  real  farm,  $11,000.  J.  I). 
Addington,  Charlottesville.  Va. _ 

345  acres,  -320  tillable,  level,  fertile,  muck  and  sandy 

loam,  drained;  finest  dairying,  fat  cattle,  gardening; 
modern  buildings,  60  stanchions,  2  silos;  pavement, 
school  bus,  mile  to  town ;  $40  an  acre,  part  cash.  Write 
Grover  Winch,  Westfield,  N.  Y. _ 

CENTRAL  New  Hampshire;  gentleman’s  estate,  10- 
room  Colonial  house,  modem  improvements;  barn, 
other  outbuildings;  first  class  repair;  96  acres  land; 
description,  location  and  fixtures  sent  on  request;  price 
$1S',500.  BOX  1643,  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ 

FOR  Sale — Dairy  farm,  135  acres,  good  buildings,  11 
room  house,  farm  machinery;  telephone,  electricity 
available,  running  water.  BOX  1652,  Rural  N. -Y. 
FOR  Sale — 245-acre  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  land, 
with  5-room  house  and  bam  for  20  cows,  both  in  fair 
condition;  good  wood  lot;  also  pasteurage,  spring  water; 
now  vacant;  terms  easy.  S.  S.  Brown,  Somerville, 
R.  D.  4,  N.  J. _ 

FLORIDA  cattle  ranch;  modem  dwelling,  complete 
utilities;  available  with  140  head  good  cattle;  equip¬ 
ment  for  poultry  production.  3,000  broilers,  405  acres, 
125  acres  Improved;  opportunity  for  Florida  home  good 
income:  price  $30,000.  H.  H.  Tanner,  care  Tanner- 
McClamma  Co.,  Palatka.  Fia. _ 

W.ANTED — Grist-sawmill,  water  power  factory;  nin- 
ning  or  rundown  condition ;  acres  of  land.  C.  H. 
.lohnson,  849  42d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y". _ 

FARMS  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  are  still  the  best 
as  well  as  business  propositions.  Hauenstein,  Lin- 
coln.  Pa. _ _ _ 

BERKSHIRE  County,  Mass.,  estate,  9  rooms,  2  baths. 

modern  conveniences;  50  acres;  farmer’s  cottage, 
outbuildings,  brook  dammed  forming  swimming  pool; 
A1  condition.  William  J.  Cox,  realtor.  Great  Barrlng- 
ton.  Mass.  _ 

JIAINB  farms:  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment ;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency,  65  Paterson  St.,  .\ugusta.  Me.  


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y". _ 

FINE  honey,  dark,  buckwheat:  also  Fall  flower  mixed, 
60-lb.  can,  crj'stalizeJ,  $8.40;  liquid.  $8.65;  carton 
six  5-lb.  tins,  $5.40,  not  prepaid;  price  list  on  re¬ 
quest;  12-lb.  can  delivered  vrithin  third  zone,  $3.80. 
Kay  C.  Wilcox.  Odessa,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY — ^Jersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clover 
and  many  other  blossoms;  5  .lbs.,  third  zone,  $1.35. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

AA’ERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.60; 
10  lbs.,  $3,  prepaid.  H.  J.  .\very,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
CHOICE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  buckwheat,  $1.40, 
postpaid  3rd  zone.  Hany  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 
TARR.4GON,  freshly  cut,  $1.00  a  package.  Houpert, 
Clinton,  Conn.  _ 

DRIED  apples  or  apple  snitz,  variety,  Delicious, 
sweet,  S  lbs.,  $1.75,  delivered,  prepaid.  R.  L, 
Harman,  Dlllsburg,  Pa. _ 

POPCORN — South  American  yellow ;  fine  for  popping ; 

5  lbs.,  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.25,  prepaid.  R.  L.  Har- 
man,  Dillsburg,  Pa. _ 

I’L’RB  Vermont  maple  candy,  3  oz.  boxes,  $4.50  doz. ; 
',4  lb.  boxes,  $10  doz.;  1  lb.  boxes.  $18  doz;  114  oz. 
maple  leafs,  $1.50  doz.;  1  lb.  sugar,  60c.;  1  lb.  can 
sugar  prepaid,  service  men,  $1.50.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. _ _ 

I’EANFTS — Buy  direct  and  roast  them  yourself ;  limited 
supply;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  pounds,  $10;  100  lbs.,  $16. 
.T.  P.  Councill,  Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

OILVNGiES,  finest  tree  ripened,  $3.50  per  bushel, 
f.  o.  b-.  Port  Orange.  Fla.  Herman  Foster. _ 

Pl’RE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  account  short 
crop,  $1.10,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Nat- 
ural  Bridge,  N.  Y. _ 

WHILE  it  lasts,  combination  cases  only;  one  case  of  3 
3-lb.  jars  of  clover  and  3  5-lb.  jars  of  Fall-flowers 
honey  for  $5.58  by  express,  not  prepaid :  no  C.  O.  D. 
Bt.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 
ATTENTION,  maple  sugar  buyers;  due  to  the  small 
sugar  crop  and  large  demand,  1  am  sorry  I  cannot 
fill  any  more  orders;  my  supply  is  exhausted.  V. 
Urunelle,  Jr.,  Orleans,  Vt. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


('ONV.VIAISCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 
diabetic  Invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  Y’oik;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
1465,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
tf>  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

IF  you  wish  Summer -boarders  and  can  meet  require¬ 
ments;  comfortable  beds,  wholesome  food.  Indoor 
bathroom  facilities;  references.  Write  for  information 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 
MOTHER  and  year-old  infant  desire  three  months 
Summer  farm  board;  please  send  details,  location,  ac- 
commotlations  and  conveniences:  quality  food,  total 
boarded  and  rate.  BOX  1614,  Rural  New-Y^orker. 

C-AI’ABLE,  pleasant  young  woman  wishes  board,  room 
on  fann  exchange  light  chores:  references.  BOX 
1651,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

’TO  board  with  understanding  family,  single  man,  age 
37  (serviceman’s  brother),  convalescing  from  long  ill¬ 
ness;  probably  able  to  do  light  work  in  a  tree  nurs- 
tr.v,  poultry  or  fruit  farm,  etc.  J.  McPartland,  195 
Lee  .4ve.,  Yonkers  5.  N.  Y.  


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Baled  timothy  hay,  also  straw.  Rlverbank 
t^arm,  Rlverbank  Road,  Stamford.  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Carding  and  spinning  mill  for  processing 
wool;  what  have  you?  Killian  and  Ryan,  710  East 
136th  St.,  Bronx  54,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale — Butterworth  Universal  thresher;  good  con- 

dltioii.  $200;  no  belts.  Mahrapo  Farms.  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale — Adriance  5-foot  mower,  recently  rebuilt; 

tractor  hitch ;  A1  condition ;  can  be  ridden ;  can  be 
pulled  by  any  tractor.  Smlthtown  1558.  Fred  Conzen, 
Hauppaiige,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Potato  grader.  George  Story,  Freehold, 
N.  Y.  _ 

HORSE  disc  and  cultivator,  with  fertilizer  distribu¬ 
tor;  corn  planter,  1941  Ford  pickup;  excellent  eon- 
dltlon.  IVm.  Reinhardt.  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — Hooked  rug,  Godey’s  books.  Mrs.  George 
Burrell,  East  Bridgewater.  5tass. _ 

BEES,  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages:  2  lbs.,  $4.25; 

3  lbs.,  $5.25;  queens  included;  booked  full  till  Juno 
1 2 ;  none  Ci.  O.  D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

SM.tLL  grand  piano  wanted,  fair  condition;  must  bo 
reasonable:  give  all  particulars.  Mrs.  Paolucci,  685 
East  243d  St.,  Bronx  66,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — A  small  cheese  factory  equipment:  what 
have  you?  Klllion  &  Ryan,  710  East  136th  St, 
Bronx  54.  New  Y’'ork. _ 

ENSILAGE  cutter,  threshing  machine,  Hammennill, 
feed  mixer  and  elevator;  all  like  new.  Henry  I,. 
Nielsen,  Warwick.  N.  Y.  Tel.  160. _ 

FOR  Sale — Manure  spreader,  overhauled  and  painted; 

one  riding  cultivator,  two-horse;  one  walking  plow. 
Farview  Farm,  South  Salem.  Telephone  844. 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


uce 


MORTALITY 


GROW  PULLETS  THAT  SPARKLE 
WITH  HEALTH  AND  VIGOR 

There  is  no  magic  formula  to  banish  coccidiosis 
and  other  diseases.  There  is  a  rearing  system 
that  reduces  infection  to  a  minor  factor. 

The  easy  to  use  “Normal  Growth  System” 
provides  safer  living  conditions  to  ward  off  dis¬ 
ease.  The  Park  &  Pollard  protective  nutrition 
program  promotes  health  and  disease  resistance. 

A  simple  range  feeding  schedule  tells  you  how 
to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to  save  feed  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  food  value  for  complete  growth. 

See  your  Park  &  Pollard  dealer  or  write  for 
your  copy  of  “Raising  Pullets  for  Egg  Produc¬ 
tion.”  You  can  reduce  mortality — have  pullets 
that  sparkle — with  the  improved  “Normal 
Growth  System.,” 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co. 


Buffalo  7,  N.  Y. 


Boston  9,  Moss. 


MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RAYIONS 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY  EGGS 
ARE  A  WARNING! 


.a. 


Cracked  and  broken  eggs  are  a  sign  that  your 
hens  may  not  be  getting  enough  calcium. 
When  hens  are  entirely  deprived  of  calcium, 
production  ceases  in  one  or  two  weeks. 
An  inadequate  supply  results  in  poor  shells 
or  a  production  set  back. 


Gov’t  Begins  Monopoly  Trial 
Against  A.  &  P. 

The  Federal  Government  has  brought 
proceedings  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Laws  against  the  New  York  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacifl(i  Tea  Company,  Inc., 
11  of  its  corporate  subsidiaries,  16  of  its 
officers,  and  its  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  charging  the  defendants  with  car¬ 
rying  out  a  conspiracy  to  monopolize 
and  in  restraint  of  trade. 

When  indictment  was  first  procured 
in  September,  1942,  the  defendants’  mo¬ 
tion  to  dismiss  was  granted.  On  appeal, 
the  lower  court  decision  was  reversed 
and  the  indictment  upheld.  Appeal  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  was  refused. 

The  charges  made  by  the  government 
are  voluminous.  Chief  among  them  are 
that  the  A.  &  P.  undersells  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  so  as  to  drive  out  the  independents; 
forces  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to 
sell  on  A.  &  P.’s  own  terms,  to  charge 
A.  &  P.  lower  prices  and  its  competi¬ 
tors  higher  prices,  and  to  give  A.  &  P. 
secret  discounts  and  rebates  in  the  form 
of  advertising  allowances  and  unearned 
brokerage  commissions;  corners  the  cof¬ 
fee  market,  thereby  depriving  its  com¬ 
petitors  of  their  main  source  of  supply; 
sponsors  false  front  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  organizations,  and  secretly  or¬ 
ganizes  cooperative  associations  of 
growers,  inducing  them  to  turn  over 
produce  to  it  on  its  own  terms.  It  is  the 
government’s  contention  that  A.  &  P. 
seeks  to  dominate  the  pricing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  all  food  produced  and  sold 
in  the  entire  country. 

In  their  trial  brief,  the  A.  &  P.  attor¬ 
neys  take  issue  with  all  these  charges, 
claiming  that  the  government’s  position 
is  that  it  does  not  like  the  A.  &  P.’s 
method  of  doing  business  on  such  a 
large  scale  at  such  a  small  profit,  on  the 
mistaken  theory  that  too  much  effi¬ 
ciency  will  destroy  the  competition  cf 
the  independents. 

The  trial,  being  held  in  Danville,  Ill., 
began  on  April  16.  It  will  take  several 
weeks  to  present  evidence. 

Vote  in  Milk  Referendum 
Favors  Changes  in  Order 

According  to  an  announcement  by  the 
Market  Administrator’s  Office,  the  vote 
on  the  producer  referendum  on  changes 
in  the  Federal  Order  was  21,813  for  and 
10,040  against.  So,  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  31,853,  68.5  per  cent  was  recorded  in 
favor  just  slightly  above  the  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  cent  vote  required 
under  the  law.  The  changes  involved 
were  for  the  most  part  technical  and 
procedural,  except  for  a  new  method  of 
designating  plants  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  pool  and  for  the  classification  of 
ice  cream  powder  in  Class  III  (evap¬ 
orated  milk). 

Unfortunately,  the  real  farm  senti¬ 
ment  on  these  proposals  was  not  dis¬ 
closed  because  95  per  cent  of  the  votes 
were  cast  by  cooperative  officials,  alleg¬ 
edly  on  behalf  of  members.  Only  1,700 
votes  were  cast  by  individual  producers. 

The  new  amendments  will  probably 
be  made  effective  about  July  1. 


Milk  Subsidy  Rates  Revised 

The  War  Food  Amendment  has  an¬ 
nounced  changes  in  milk  subsidy  rates. 
For  May  and  June,  the  payment  is  the 
same  as  previously  fixed,  but  10  cents 
less  than  in  1944,  35  cents  a  cwt.  to  New 
York  pool  producers  living  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  and 
to  all  New  York  dairymen  delivering  to 
upstate  markets;  and  45  cents  a  cwt.  to 
New  York  pool  producers  living  in  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
The  rates  for  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  are  55  and  65  cents,  a  10-cent  in¬ 
crease  above  the  rate  announced  last 
February  and  also  10  cents  more  than 
paid  in  July  and  August,  1944.  From 
October  1  through  March  31,  1946,  the 
subsidy  shall  be  70  and  80  cents,  the 
same  as  last  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

>\A-NT  to  get  at  least  four  auto  tires  for  Model  T 

’  ,  30x314 :  good  used  ones  will  be  all  right. 
M.  C.  5V  hippie,  Amionk,  N.  Y. 

CREAM  separator.  Royal  Blue  Junior,  33;  excellent; 

make  offer.  Spangler,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J, 

M  ANTED— Garden  tractor,  3  Or  5  h.  p.  John  Ducks, 

Eastport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — Converter,  32  volts  to  110  A.  C.,  150-watt 
outlet,  price  $35.  D.  Walker,  phone  V.4nderbllt 
6-5177.  .Lddress  246  East  46th  .St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

"’ANTED — A  3  to  5  kilowatt  A.  C,  generator,  any 
condition,  with  or  without  engine.  T.  E.  Davis. 
1502  East  Main  St.,  Endieott,  N.  Y. 

WAN’TED— Farm  grindstone  27  to  30  Inches  diameter 

by  4  inches  thick.  W.  C.  Whipple.  Wenga  Farm, 
Amionk.  N.  Y. 

L'OH  Sale — One  complete  steam  sawmill,  perfect  run¬ 
ning  oi‘der;  35  horse  power,  engine;  24-foot  carriage, 
riO-inch  inserted  tooth  Hoe  saw.  Fred  A.  Van  Orden 
Kauneonga  Lake.  N.  Y. 

COLORFUL,  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 

Ih-ice  list.  John  Roman.  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazleton.  Pa. 

WANTED — Small  crawler  type  tractor,  Cletrae  or  Cat¬ 
erpillar.  George  Auslander,  Harbor  Road,  Hewlett 
Harbor,  L.  I. 

BEES  sold;  have  8  frame  hives,  supers,  frames  with 

drawn  comb  and  honey  sections,  cans,  wax,  no  ship¬ 
ping.  Mueller,  Van  Emburgh  Ave.,  R.  P.  D.  1. 
Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale — One  E-16  separator,  electric.  Electro  series; 

like  new;  bowl  Is  new;  115()  per  hour.  R.  D.  Mor¬ 
gan,  318  North  Washington  Ave.,  Scranton  3.  Pa. 
Telephone  Scranton  6221. 

WANTED — Good  used  stanchions,  water  buckets,  12- 

fool  silo  roof,  hay  hoist.  Farmholm,  New  Palz,  N.  Y. 

WAN’BKD — Pickup  baler,  any  make.  BOX  1612, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAN’TEID — Second-hand  power  lawn  mower  with  seat 

for  operator.  Charles  A.  Edwards,  952  Main  St, 
Bridgeport  3.  Conn. 

SIOLDiER  sand  bank,  black  walnut  trees.  E.  Hf>nt- 

fort,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y. 

LIME 
CALCITE 

Feeding  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crys¬ 
tals  is  leaving  other  methods  of 
supplying  supplemental  calcium 
behind,  just  as  the  automobile  left 
”the  surrey  with  the  fringe  on  the 
top.”  It  is  the  modern  way  of  free 

Uncle  Sam  Needs 
Your  Timber 


CREST 
CRYSTALS 

feeding  calcium  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  egg  shell  quality,  and  dock 
health. 

Many  successful  poultrymen 
will  use  no  substitutes  for  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals.  They  know 
from  experience  that  when  they 
use  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
they  get  the  minimum  number  of 
cracked  and  broken  eggs. 


Time  > 

TPxnr  mark 


Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 


BRAND 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  *  Box  126,  Neurton,  New  Jerse) 


290 


RyRAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  19,  1945 


GERMOZONE 


watft' 

Liquid,  Triple-action  Medicine  works 


in  Drink — in  Crop  —  in  Intestines 


PRICES 

4  02.  bottle  .  .  40c 
12  02.  bottle..  75c 
32  02.  bottle.  1.50 

64  02 . 2.50 

128  02 . 4.50 


Your  chicks  need  reasonable  protection  against 
germs  and  bacteria  picked  up  direct  from  the 
ground  or  litter,  besides  those  spread  through 
the  drinking  water.  Do  as  millions  of  poultry 
raisers  have  done  for  49  years— give  them  the 
benefits  of  Germotone. 


Germo2one,  the  liquid,  triple-action  poultry 
medicine  helps  your  chicks  in  3  IMPORTANT 
WAYS!  xst.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  THE 
DRINKl  Its  effective  antiseptic  action  destroys 
many  germs  and  bacteria  there,  snd.  GERMO¬ 
ZONE  ACTS  IN  THE  CROP!  Ordina^  drinking 
water  tablets  may  purify  the  water  itself,  but 
many  germs  are  picked  up  from  ground  or  litter 
—  these  germs  go  right  into  the  crop!  When 
active  Germo2one  water  is  drunk  and  goes  into 
the  bird’s  crop,  this  medicine  acts  against  many 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  there, 
3rd.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  INTESTINES  I 
Even  after  Germozone  has  used  up  its  germ-kill¬ 
ing  power  in  the  drink  and  in  the  crop,  it  is  still  a 
medicine  and  has  an  astringent,  soothing  action 
back  in  the  intestines. 


Germozone  mixes  easily,  instantly,  uniformly 
throughout  drinking  water.  No  waiting  around 
for  tablets  to  dissolve!  Give  your  chicks  Gerrao- 
zone— for  49  years  it  has  stooc>the  test  of  time.  At 
all  Lee  Dealers  (drug.feed,  seed  store  or  hatchery). 


FIFTIETH 


less; 


wwiversabT)!!!! 


Geo.  H.  Lee  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Remedies 
OMAHA  8,  NEBRASICA 


This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
■<— to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks— to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARD  FARMS, 


—outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 
Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
,  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12^  Walpole,  H.  H. 


ICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Immediate  Delivery 

WH.  LEGHORNS 

Send  your  orders  at  once  for  these  fine  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicks.  Make  excellent  fast  growing  broilers  and  earli¬ 
est  layers.  Beat  the  meat  and  egg  shortage.  Plenty  of  chicks  available 
for  prompt  orders.  Order  today  for  immediate  shipment. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants  in  East — 365  acres 
of  fine  shaded  ranges  and  buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality 
stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Write  for  delivery  dates  on  heavy 
breeds.  (New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Crosses,  White 
Rocks.)  White  Leghorns  available  immediately. 

STARTED  CHICKS  and  SEXED  PULLETS.  Place  order  now  for  the 
nearest  available  shipping  date. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owmer 

BOX  R,  PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK  | 


We  have  been  contacted  by  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Broadcasting  Service  with  re¬ 
gard  to  advertising  our  breeding  stock 
over  certain  radio  stations,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  round-table  discussion  to 
increase  food  production.  They  are 
vague  as  to  how  we  would  benefit,  but 
they  intimate  that  if  they  broadcast  for 
a  few  minutes,  we  will  be  able  to  make 
sales.  We  are  suspicious  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  and  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you.  e.  w.  k. 

Ohio. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  from  New 
York  from  a  person  who  said  he  was 
Joseph  Winfield,  representing  the  farm 
division  of  the  Consolidated  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,- 36  West  44th  street.  New 
York.  He  said  Jerome  Higgins,  the 
president,  had  mentioned  me  as  a  re¬ 
liable  agency  to  whom  to  refer  their 
enormous  number  of  inquiries  for  live¬ 
stock.  They  did  not  have  facilities  to 
reply  and  would  like  us  to  handle  them, 
provided  we  became  an  advertising  cli¬ 
ent.  I  signed  a  contract  for  three  sta¬ 
tions  for  a  script  to  be  broadcast  16 
times  for  $240,  payment  in  advance.  I 
have  no  idea  whether  they  ever  put 
my  name  on  the  air,  but  I  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  inquiries  or  business  from 
them.  I  find  Winfield  had  telephoned 
the  leading  farmers  in  the  country  and 
told  the  same  story.  The  company  never 
writes  and  when  I  asked  for  their  farm 
program  they  said  they  were  closing  up 
the  program.  B.  s. 

New  York. 


EVERYBODY:  Buy  Leghorn  Chicks  right  through 
May  and  June,  or  there  will  be  a  World's- Record 
Shortage  of  White  Eggs  this  year!  Folks  have 
gone  meat  crazy,  but  they  are  going  to  need  eggs 
from  now  on! 

LONGEVITY  White  Leghorns— World’s  Finest 
Layers  of  Rig  Chalk-White  Eggs.  Fast  growth. 
Early  Maturity. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

FIRST  4  WEEKS  ON  ALL  MATINGS 
Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Free  CATALOG  and  Price  List. 

STERN  BROTHERS 

Box  R  So.  Vinelond/  N.  J. 


LEMENTS  FAimS 

"naifu-B^td  tty 


FOR 
YOUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW ! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price.  i 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 


Five  telephone  calls  in  less  than  three 
hours  from  R.  Jessey,  36  West  44th 
street,  New  York,  made  'me  wonder 
what  the  racket  was.  This  gentleman 
was  supposed  to  sell  the  output  of  our 
hatchery  for  $349.  A  lady  would  cOme 
to  write  the  script  and  collect  the 
money  and  we  were  to  sign  a  contract 
for  advertising  on  stations  WBR'V — 
WALL  —  WBYM.  I  wrote  Jessey  a 
clause  would  have  to  be  written  in  the 
contract  that  it  could  be  cancelled  if 
deferment  of  our  key  man  was  not 
granted  and  that  my  lawyer  would  have 
to  read  the  contract  before  we  would 
sign.  I  heard  no  more  from  him.  Is 
this  a  racket?  E.  F.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  was  wise  to  make  the  condition 
which  checked  the  game.  This  is  the 
address  given  for  the  Affiliated  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Consolidated  Radio 
Company  and  Consolidated  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company.  'Various  individuals  are 
named,  whom  we  assume  are  agents  for 
the  companies.  The  approach  seems  to 
be  the  same — ^by  telephone  —  and  the 
main  purpose  to  get  a  contract  signed 
and  a  good  round  payment  made.  We 
understand  no  benefits  have  material¬ 
ized  in  complaints  reaching  us.  Time  is 
contracted  for  on  different  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  then  peddled  out  in  small  pe¬ 
riods  of  tirne  to  those  who  bite.  'The 
publicity  may  be  given  but  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  none  of  the  parties  have  had  any 
evidence  of  it.  A  nurseryman  who 
succumbed  to  the  high  pressure  tele¬ 
phone  talk  and  paid  his  money  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  persuasive  young  lady 
for  the  script  which  was  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  over  several  stations  to  promote  the 
sale  of  the  nursery  stock,  reported  that 
he  did  not  receive  a  single  inquiry  or 
make  a  single  sale  as  the  result  of  the 
radio  program,  and  'never  had  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  went  on  the  air.  The  con¬ 
cern  refused  to  accept  cancellation  of 
his  contract.  We  have  devoted  more 
space  than  usual  to  this  matter  because 
the  scheme  can  be  extended  to  many 
lines,  and  from  the  past  experience  it 
seems  it  is  profitable  only  to  the  orig¬ 
inators. 

I  have  been  reading  Publisher’s  Desk 
in  order  to  keep  posted  on  schemes  and 
trickery,  and  never  dreamed  that  I 
would  come  to  you  for  aid.  For  six 
years  I  sold  eggs  to  George  Freese’s 
Sons  Company  of  Fostoria,  Ohio.  They 
came  around  to  collect  the  eggs  and 
gave  me  a  check  for  $18.12.  The  check 
came  back,  and  I  was  told  to  put  it 
through  again.  It  came  back  again,  and 
the  company  then  stated  that  if  we 
would  all  refrain  from  bringing  legal 
action,  they  would  make  the  checks 
good.  That  was  a  year  ago.  We  heard 
that  the  concern  split  up,  but  they  still 
promised  to  pay  the  bills.  Will  you  see 
what  you  can  do?  mrs.  e,  w. 

Ohio. 

We  presented  the  claim,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  a  reply.  We 
took  it  up  through  an  attorney,  and  he 
received  some  promises,  but  Freese 
never  made  good  on  one  of  them,  and 
the  item  was  too  small  for  suit,  but  we 
put  the  record  on  file,  so  that  our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  familiar  with  their  proced¬ 
ure. 

Take  heed!  The  wartime  shortage 
of  automobile  batteries  has  brought  out 
racketeers  who  attempt  to  sell  worth¬ 
less  and  even  harmful  concoctions  to 
motorists,  with  a  claim  that  by  their 
use,  weak  batteries  will  be  given  new 
life.  The  consensus  of  opinion  by  auto¬ 
mobile  experts  is  that  no  legitimate 
“pepping  up”  compounds  have  been 
discovered  that  would  be  of  value  when 
added  to  the  solution  in  the  battery 
cells.  Therefore,  be  on  your  guard  if 
specious  racketeers  offer  their  wares. 


Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 
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(Trade-ltame  Reg.  V.  5.  Pat  Off. 
FORESTALL 
The  Post-War  Scramble 
‘This  is  Your  Year,  Your  Day,  to 
,  Build  Your  Permanent  Breeding 
and  Laying  Flocks  on  Solid  Splzzerinktum 
Foundations.  It's  the  Safe.  Sound.  Sure 
Way  to  Begin  a  Career  (00%  Right! 
100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  Appreved-Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  ..  BARRED  ROCKS 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


ft  I.  G  E  Jl  'Golden  Hamps 


Trade-Mark 

XJ.S.Pat.Off. 


Golden  Plumage — Golden  Eggs 

Alger's  New  Hampshire  Chicks  make 
Top  Grade  Broilers  and  Layers  of  Big 
Lggs.  Voluntary  testimonials  In  Cata¬ 
log  are  instructive,  helpful  and  inspiring 
9,000  Breeders  on  Our  Own  Farm 
Mass.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clekn 
yVriie  Today  For  Folder  and  Price  List. 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E,  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


Product  of  2l  year*  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can't  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R.  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


large  eggs  almost  from  tlie  start — with  flock  averages 
of  over  200  eggs  each.  Excellent  livability,  growth  and 
feathering.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns. 
Red-Rock  Crossbreds.  Hatches  year  round.  Selling 
fast — Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  BOX  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y.  , 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
_ Write  for  it  Today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


-^ULJHFARMfCHICKfS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  ___ 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C'k’Is 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $18.00  $5.00 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G'e  A  Mat's  15.00  25.00  5.00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Anconas...  11.00  18.00  6.00 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks.  ...  (5.00  20.00  15.00 

New  Hampsh's  &  Rock-Red  Cross  15.00  20. OR  15.00 

Spec.  Reds  &  B.  Bocks,  Grade  A.  18.00  25.00  18.00 

W.  Wyand.  Bed-Rock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  R,  Port  Trevorten,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Cir¬ 
cular  FR£B.  Lire  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckis. 

AA  WHITE  LEG  HORNS...  $11. 00  $20.00  $3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  12.00 

New  Hampshires .  13.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prep.),  Bex  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  11.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cro** 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Taesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ,  of  issae. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  AA'anted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

AA'OMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience'  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteflore 
Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  AVestchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS — ^DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages  $150 
per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

A'rTBNTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession:  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  AA'est  Hartford,  Conn. 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse:  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

AA’OKKING  farm  manager;  100  acres,  L.  I.;  machine 

operated;  no  livestock:  modern  house:  wife  to  run 
stand  in  Summer;  good  wages;  exceptional  opportunity; 
only  person  with  excellent  references  need  apply.  Box 
9463',  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  In¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at_  In¬ 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassalc  State  School,  AA’assalc,  N.  Y. 

NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 

20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Jlount 
Vernon.  N.  Y. 

EAGLE  Hotel,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y.,  wants  help,  plumber, 

carpenter,  paperhanger.  electrician,  painters,  kitchen 
help,  dishwasher,  waiters,  chambermaids,  waitresses, 
general  workers.  Write. 

AA’OMAN  to  learn  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 

man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  A’ernon,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED— Couple  for  home  in  Adirondacks  summers 

and  Florida  in  AA'inter;  woman  as  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  mail  to  care  for  gardens  and  grounds:  good  ac¬ 
commodations;  write  fully  stating  age.  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected.  Box  1353,  Rural  N.-Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  Dr. 

H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

AVANTED- — Experienced  turkey  man,  eollego  trained, 

to  organize,  run  turkey  farm  on  share  basis:  excel¬ 
lent  proposition  right  party;  give  complete  detailed 
experience.  BOX  1415,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA' ANTED — Married  man  for  milking  and  general  farm 

work:  $45  week  and  privileges  to  start;  honest,  sober 
and  reliable:  modem  house.  BOX  1511.  Rural  N.-Y. 

■•"ANTEtD — Married  man  for  general  fann  work.  $125 

per  month  and  privileges;  bonus  of  $120  at  the  end 
of  year.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

AATDOAAER  with  4  children  wants  housekeeper;  must 

be  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  country  woman  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  1513,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — Couple  between  the  ages  of  35  and  55  who 

have  had  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  to  take 
charge  of  55-capaclty  children’s  home  in  Bradford.  Pa. 
airs.  R.  AV.  Edgett,  executive  secretary,  24  Merchanlc 
St..  Bradford,  Pa. 

FARMERS — Men,  uomen  or  couples,  hoiiseworkers, 

house  mothers,  maintenance  man  for  Connecticut  year- 
round  boarding  scliool  and  camp;  permanent.  22  Buck¬ 
ingham  Road,  Brooklyn  23,  N.  Y.  BH.  4-7400. 

COOK— AVhite  woman;  country  restaurant:  year-round 

position:  $50  per  week,  room  and  board.  Colonial 
Farms,  Mlddlebush,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  brooder  men  for  my  broiler  farms; 

good  salary  and  bonus  proposition;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  David  Small,  425  D  Park 
Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 

MAN  wanted  on  vegetable  farm.  AA'illiam  Kosehara, 

Selden,  L.  1.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Selden  1759-J-l. 

GOOD  general  cook,  also  waitress;  small,  exclusive 

inn;  20  guests,  AA'rito  Mrs.  H.  B.  Robinson.  The 
1811  House.  Jlanehestcr-in-the-Mounlains,  A’ermont. 

WANTED — Capable  man  for  general  farm  work  and 
poultry  work;  small  modern  house,  eggs,  chickens, 
milk,  electricity  and  $150  per  month  to  start;  hours 
7  to  6.  Phone  Sugan  2146.  Coan  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D. 
2.  Doylestown,  Pa. 

WANTED — Women,  men  attendants,  State  institution 

mental  defectives;  United  States  citizens,  or  have 
first  papers:  ages  18-60;  $88  month  and  maintenance; 
8-hour  day;  availability  certificate  required  if  em¬ 
ployed  essential  Industry.  Write  Director  Letchworth 
Village,  Tlilells,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

YOUNG  woman,  own  room,  kind  treatment,  good  wages, 
to  assist  mother  with  2  children;  nice  suburban 
home  40  minutes  from  New  York;  no  servant  respon- 
sibilitles  involved.  BOX  1554,  Kutal  New-Yorker. 

WANTTED — PasteurlZ^ig  man  for  small  model  dairy 
pasteurization  about  8,000  quarts  per  day;  all  modern 
stainless  steel  equipment;  middle  aged  married  man 
preferred;  plant  located  45  miles  from  New  York. 
KOX  1567.  Kural  New-Yorker. _ 

SMALL  fami  creamery,  near  Somerville,  N.  J..  wants 
experienced,  all  around  dairy  man  handling  50  cans 
daily;  state  experience  and  salary  wanted;  also  milk 
driver.  IlOX  1510,  Kural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN,  middle  aged,  to  care  for  business  couple's 
homo  in  New  Jersey;  no  children:  plain  cooking; 
good  home,  congenial  working  conditions;  state  age  and 
salary.  KOX  1601,  Kural  ts>w-Yorkcr. _ 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  bam  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions:  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  Krian-Koru  Farm,  Box 
48.  Harlingen,  N.  J. _ 

MAKUIBD  man,  work  with  owner  on  modem  dairy 
farm;  Guernsey  cattle:  tractor,  milking  machines; 
private  attacticd  apartment,  wltli  electric,  stove;  wages 
to  compensate  ability;  extra  pay  for  wife  if  willing 
to  do  light  housework.  W.  h.  Johnson  Jr.,  Washing- 
ton.  Conn.  _ _ 

COUPLE — White,  woman  cook;  man  lawns,  garden; 

country  restaurant:  room,  board,  $250  per  month. 
Colonial  Farms.  Mlddlebush,  N.  J. _ 

FARMEll — Orchard  and  general  experience;  location 
central  Jersey;  steady  work,  good  salary  and  im¬ 
proved  cottage:  good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
BOX  1602,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  in  Massachusetts:  $230  monthly;  home  (26) 
miles  Boston:  woman  houaewoi-k;  man  as  gardener, 
general  repairs,  not  over  middle  ago:  cottage,  fuel, 
lights  supplied:  permanent  job;  yearly  bonus;  man  in¬ 
terested  boating,  fishing;  opportunity  for  own  garden. 
Box  15.  Scituate.  Mass. 

FARMHAND,  experienced,  on  general  dairy  farm;  all 
modern,  machinery  and  barn;  milking  not  necessary; 
$125  month,  room  and  board.  Whitpain  Farm, 

Ambler.  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED — Immediately  on  modern  poultry  farm,  mid¬ 
dle  aged  married  man,  good  worker;  $100  a  month, 
4-room  apartment  and  shower,  heat  and  electricity 
supplied;  permanent;  references.  Edward  G.  Pry, 

Babylon,  N.  Y.  _ 

COUPLE  wanted  by  small  family;  homo  in  Cedar- 
hurst,  L.  I. :  woman  for  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work:  man  to  be  generally  handy;  some  knowledge  of 
gardening;  living  quarters  in  main  house  or  garage  as 
preferred.  BOX  1606,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE,  middle  aged,  or  veteran  with  wife;  no  ob- 

jeetion  to  child;  man  light  chores,  some  driving;  no 
livestock;  woman  plain  housework:  near  Poughkeepsie; 
comfortable  modern  quarters  in  country  homo  of  smal: 
New  York  family;  prevailing  wages.  BOX  1661, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ ■ 

WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for  small  herd 

registered  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs; 
excellent  references  required;  cottage,  fuel,  light,  good 
schools:  northern  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  Box  1322,  R.  N.-Y. 

GREENHOUSE  growers  and  helpers  for  rose  and  car¬ 
nations.  Geo.  Peters  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Hempstead,  L.  1. 


WANTED— Baker  for  small  institution  in  country; 
Middleby  oven  used.  BOX  154S‘,  Rural  N.-Y. _ _ 

RETIHIED  trained  nurse  as  housekeeper,  country  near 

New  York;  two  in  family;  elderly,  active  lady  and 
daughter  in  business:  Sundays  free;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  give  references,  which  will  be  returned  in 
first  letter;  salary  $80.  BOX  1605,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MIDDLE  aged  couple  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  farm, 
two  hours  from  N.  Y.  City  and  Philadelphia;  man 
for  gardening,  tending  chickens,  driving  car;  woman 
for  cooking:  family  in  residence  April  to  October;  good 
year-round  home  for  right  couple.  BOX  1604,  B.  N.-Y. 
GARDENER,  handyman,  caretaker,  private  waterfront 
estate;  yearly  position;  salary,  five-room  house,  veg¬ 
etables,  etc. ;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  Industrious ; 
wife  can  assist  with  part-time  housework;  state  full 
details,  references  and  salary  desired.  P.  O.  Box  382, 
Hampton  Bays,  L.  I. _ 

CAPABLE  middle  aged  Christian  woman  refugee  or 
otherwise,  cook  and  keep  house  for  man  and  wife 
with  no  children;  beautiful  Eastern  Shore  estate;  per¬ 
manent  position,  chance  of  yearly  Increase  in  salary; 
good  reference.  Belvadere  Plantation,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Nottingham.  Pa. _ 

WANTTED — Married  man  for  year-round  caretaker  of 
Summer  camp;  one  mile  from  Worcester,  Mass.;  at¬ 
tractive  cottage  provided;  references.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Johnson,  57  Beechmont  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 

WANTED  at  once,  young  single  man  or  boy  for  per¬ 
manent  situation  on  modem  dairy  and  general  farm ; 
help  with  chores,  drive  truck,  tractor  or  team ;  excel¬ 
lent  home  and  board  in  modem  house;  northwestern 
New  Jersey.  BOX  1610,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HANDYMAN  wanted;  light  work,  low  pay;  good  Chrls- 
tian  home.  Box  151,  R.  D.  1,  Engllshtown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on  dairy 
farm,  tractors  and  milking  machine  used;  house, 
milk,  fuel  and  good  wages:  no  drinkers  considered. 
Irwin  .T.  Orr,  foreman,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  man  or  woman  to  assist  on  modern  poultry 
farm  and  hatchery;  nice  country  location:  good  board; 
salary  depending  on  your  ability:  write  fully,  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  previous  experience,  physical  qualifications, 
references,  salary  desired.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. _ 

MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm,  $150  month.  Theodore 
Vreeland,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Orchard  foreman,  not  over  35,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  with  orchard  management  experience;  an  up- 
to-date  orchard,  approximating  40,000  boxes  of  apples 
yearly;  excellent  opportunity  for  man  with  initiative 
and  executive  ability.  Apply  Applecrest  Farm,  Hamp- 
ton  Falls.  N.  H. _ 

WANTED — Helper  in  camp  for  children,  one  able  to 
do  simple  cooking;  will  consider  woman  with  child 
of  camp  age.  BOX  1616,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTEIi — Woman  helper  in  children’s  cottage:  mother 
and  child  considered.  BOX  1617,  Rural  N.-Y. 
GARDENER,  handyman,  driver’s  license,  single  (or 
wife  without  children,  light  housework  for  two 
Christian  Americans) ;  private  waterfront,  two  acres, 
lawns,  shrubs,  vegetables,  flowers;  bathing,  fishing; 
go  winters  Florida.  Only  answer  letters  giving  full 
particulars,  wages,  references.  Box  72,  Harrison.  N.Y. 

WANTED — Cook,  general  houseworker,  with  child  of 
school  age  for  Summer  or  permanent  position:  fam¬ 
ily  of  four,  farm;  must  like  country  and  simple  living; 
references  required.  Write  for  further  particulars. 
5frs.  A.  F.  Barnes,  West  Cornwall.  Conn. _ 

MAN,  handy,  estate,  farms,  willing  wofker,  reliable; 

also  chauffeur;  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon.  Spruceton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Single  man  for  doing  bam  work;  dry 
hand  milker  and  able  to  operate  DeLaval  machine; 
$140  per  month,  room  and  laundry.  Apply  to  Lyle  E. 
Armstrong,  N.  J.  Agricultural  C'ollege.  New  Bruns- 
wick,  N.  J. _ 

$150  a  month  and  good  home  for  single  all-around 
farmer,  experienced  with  dairy  cattle  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  must  be  clean,  conscientious;  no  drunks  or 
loafers;  permanent  position,  with  advancement.  Gus 
Rivers,  manager.  Jack  Yellen  Farm,  Sprtngville.  N.  Y. 
LOGGERS,  sawyer,  tractor  driver,  trailer  driver:  expe¬ 
rienced;  good  wages  plus  overtime:  bus  and  train  fa- 
cllities  to  New  York.  35  miles.  Box  1618.  R.  N.-Y. 
MOTHER’S  helper  for  Summer  vacation  or  longer; 

Christian  home  at  seashore ;  no  heavy  work.  Mrs. 
Richard  Bibber.  West  Harpswell,  >fe.  _ 

WANTED — Gardener,  handyman,  with  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense;  garage  apartment  available.  Write  I.  Peters, 
Lloyd  Harbor^  Huntington.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Working  housekeeper  or  couple:  man  to 
drive  and  garden  for  two  business  adults;  separate 
apartment.  Box  57.  Athens.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Herdsman,  purebred  Guernsey  herd.  Lyn- 
bruok  Farm.  Southboro,  Mass. _ 

GENER.VL  houseworker.  2  in  family.  Long  Island; 

give  particulars.  BOX  163.5,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COUPLE,  gardener,  general  houseworker,  small  place; 
two  in  family.  BOX  1633,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER.  Long  Island;  permanent;  small  place; 

give  full  Information.  BOX  1634,  Rural  N.-Y. 
W.\NTED — Middle  aged  couple,  no  small  children; 

small  estate  near  Pawling,  N.  Y. ;  man  general  out¬ 
side  work ;  wife  household  work ;  mornings  only ;  no 
cooking:  $130  per  month  and  cottage,  fuel  and  light; 
give  experience,  references.  BOX  1632.  R.  N.-Y. 
F.MiM  manager,  capable  of  assuming  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  general  or  dairy  farm ;  experienced  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  showing  cattle;  fattening  beef  cattle,  retail 
milk  production;  general  crops;  can  furnish  references. 
BOX  1629,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Middle  aged  couple,  take  charge  work  farm; 

poultry,  eggs,  feed  crops,  tractor  equipment;  loca¬ 
tion  northeastern  Pennsylvania;  state  age,  experience, 
salary  expected,  references,  telephone  number.  BOX 
1625.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Teacher  for  grades  3  and  4,  New  York 
State  Curriculum;  must  bo  Protestant.  BOX  1624, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Housekeeper  for  poultry  farm  in  Maine; 

modem  conveniences;  wages  $25  per  week;  no  objec- 
tion  to  children.  BOX  1622.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
GENEILIL  houseworker,  small  house;  comfortable 
home,  two  adults,  child  aged  seven;  good  salary. 
R.  L.  Rosenbaum,  ^fonroc,  N.  T. 

HOUSE.'fOTIlER,  cottage  of  III  teen-age  boys  or  girls; 

farm  school,  near  Ithaca :  cooking  desirable,  but  not 
necessary;  year  round:  salary  and  maintenance:  couple 
acceptable;  man  to  have  additional  responsibilities. 
tleorge  Junior  Republic.  175  5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  City. 
WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work:  $125 
per  month,  plus  rooms  and  privileges,  including 
electricity,  fuel.  Louis  Barnett,  Middletown  Ave., 
Northford.  Conn. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted,  couple  for  small  farm 

near  Peekskill ;  good  pay.  advancement.  Sekunna 
Hills.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

IVANTED — Experienced  cook,  good  salary,  pleasant  liv¬ 
ing  quarters;  rcasotiablo  hours.  In  Westchester  coun¬ 
try  home.  Tcl.  Rector  2-7270,  Walter  Huber,  lOO 
Gold  St.,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

WANTED— Jfald  for  general  housework:  also  wait  on 

table.  In  Westchester  country  home:  good  salary, 
pleasant  surroundings.  Write  or  phone  Walter  Huber, 
business  address,  lOO  Gold  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  REctor 
2-7270. 


vTANTMJ—^rTolStant  woman  for  housekeeping  and 

cooking,  famil.v  of  2  adults  (no  laundry);  9  miles 
outside  of  1  tymouth.  Mass.,  for  5  months;  salary  ar- 
ranged.  yfaxwell  A'an  Buskirk.  99  John  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


x^aivitvi  man.  also  cnicKcn  man.  oapaMe,  excellent 
ary  and  living  conditions.  REpubllc  9-0988. 
Otto  (.itlln.  178-01  90th  Ave..  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 


W.ANTED — Middle  aged  housekeeper,  good  home;  2 
adults:  country;  pennanent  position:  state  age  and 
salary  expected.  O’Hagan,  Voorhccsvllle,  Albany 
County.  N.  Y. 


Jf.tN  to  take  care  of  small  dog  kennel  in  country; 

pcmianent;  experience  unnecessary:  furnish  full  de- 
talls  tirst  letter.  619  Union  Ave.,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

gardener,  chauffeur,  cow,  chickens: 
wife  cooking,  housework;  board:  good  wages;  steady 
place ;  reply  giving  references.  Box  117,  Smlthtown 
Branch,  N.  Y. 


tv  A.N  iC/i^Miop  and  maintenance  instructor  for  sr 
farm  school:  begin  $150,  witli  complete  maintena 
for  man  and  family.  Herriman  Farm  School,  Mom 

N.  Y. 


woman  wiin  anility  to  do  plain  cookir 
homo  for  aged  people:  household  of  .60  persons  -  i 
cm  kitchen;  2  kitchen  assistants:  good  salary 
maintenance.  Address  Superintendent.  Manor  H 
Ward  Manor,  Red  Hock,  N.  Y.  Phone  Red  ] 
66-P-2. 


BEE  helper  to  work  with  bees,  honey  until  November 
15;  give  full  particulars;  board,  room.  Lavem  De- 

pew.  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED— Experienced  activities  man  and  physical  in¬ 
structor;  salary  $1,50,  with  complete  maintenance  for 
man  and  family.  Herriman  Farm  School,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

COTtPLB,  middle  aged,  to  care  for  country  home  of 

elderly  man;  37  miles  from  N.  Y.  Jolin  J.  Wetstead, 
1311^  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

FRUIT  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced  over  6()  acres 

near  Newburgh;  good  house  on  premises;  good  salary 
and  share  profits.  BOX  1637,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  who  knows  his 

business  and  how  to  get  things  done;  no  one  work¬ 
ing  estates  need  apply;  plant  very  modem:  owner  is 
practical.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  woman,  girl,  to  cook,  help  care 

for  4-year-old  twin  girls:  light  housework;  no  hea^ 
cleaning;  private  room,  bath;  excellent  home  Rockville 
Centre.  L.  1.;  salary  $100  per  month.  Write  Box 

Y-1231.  113  West  42d  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. _ 

CAN  use  a  good  milking  machine  man,  30  cows  twice 
a  day;  also  a  general  farm  worker;  gtmd  house  with 
all  improvements  and  $35  per  week.  Write  Box  161, 
Whippany,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

MAN  and  wife  wanted  for  5-acre  poultry  farm  located 

in  Flemington,  N.  J. ;  live  with  owner:  good  home 
and  goodl  treatment:  2,009  layers  kept;  good  wportu- 
nlty  for  right  party;  write,  state  experience  and  w_ages 
expected.  Ideal  Poultry  Famv,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

HOUSEWORKER.  no  washing;  own  room,  radio,  $80-. 

$100  month.  Jfrs.  Blank,  135-07  227th  St.,  Laurel- 

ton  13,  Queens,  N.  Y. _ _ 

COUPLE  for  Putnam  Co.  estate,  45  miles  N.  Y. ;  3  in 
family;  wife  cook,  general  housework,  man  make 
himself  generally  useful  about  house  and  garden;  ow 
living  quarters  and  bath;  wages  according  to  ability. 
BOX  1642,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — At  once,  woman  general  housework  or  man 

and  wife;  man  general  work;  3  adults:  modern  home, 
Adirondack  Mountains;  40  miles  north  of  Utica;  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter.  Standard  Supply  Co.,  Otter  Lake, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

HELP  wanted,  a  farm  manager,  a  poultryman,  a  herds¬ 

man  and  farm  labor  wanted  for  modern  (^iry  aM 
poultry  farm  in  southern  Maine.  BOX  1644.  R.  N.-i. 


JIAIEIRIBD  farmer  who  understands  tractors  and  tnmks 

and  all  farm  work;  steady  year-round  position.  Box 
1645,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  gardener,  who  understands  both  greenhouse 

and  outside  work;  steady  year-round  position.  Box 
1646.  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Man  on  village  farm ;  small  herd  of  cows 

and  about  1,000  clvjckens;  modem  machinery  and 
conveniences ;  comfortable  home.  H.  B.  Goetze,  East 
Chatham.  N.  Y.  Telephone. 


WANTED — Elderly,  retired  man,  light  work  country 
place  Connecticut:  good  home;  moderate  wages.  Box 
1647 ,  Rural  New -Yorker. 


W.ANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework  in  exchange 
for  room  and  board;  small  salary,  muntry.  BOX 
1648.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Farm  between  New  Brunswick  and  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. ;  live  with  owner;  wife  do  housework,  (k- 
casional  cooking:  husband  help  on  farm;  excellent  liv¬ 
ing,  working  conditions;  references  required;  give  full 
particulars,  experience,  age.  Joseph  Scovell,  163  West 
23d  St..  New  U'ork  City. 


MIDDLE  aged  woman  would  find  pleasant  home,  good 
salary,  with  small  Christian  family  acting  as  house¬ 
keeper,  houseworker  or  perhaps  cook  in  beautiful,  mod¬ 
em  New  Jersey  country  home.  Please  write  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  BOX  1650,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  aged  woman,  light  general  housework,  two 
adults,  country;  six  miles  from  town;  bus  passes 
door:  room  and  private  bath;  good  home.  BOX  1649, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  small  country  club,  Bedford.  N.  Y.,  May 
21  through  September  10;  complete  but  simple  res¬ 
taurant  services  for  limited  number  and  general  care 
of  clubhouse:  salary  and  bonus,  living  quarters.  Com¬ 
municate  with  E.  R.  Perry,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
R.  F.  D.  2. 


MOTHER’S  helper,  girl  or  woman,  to  assist  with 
housework  and  care  two  small  children  in  modern 
home  one  hour  from  New  York;  pleasant,  congenial 
surroundings;  private  room  and  bath.  Write,  giving 
age,  salary  expected,  etc..  BOX  1653,  Rural  N.-Y.’ 


W.4NTED — Man  to  work  on  small  fami,  to  help  in  gar¬ 
den,  to  care  for  a  small  flock  of  chickens  and  a  few 
animals  connected  with  school.  P.  B.  Chase,  Hickory 
Ridge  School.  Putney,  Vermont. 


F.\.BMHANDS,  single  citizens  on  institution  farm; 

no  milking.  48-hour  week,  with  overtime  paid:  $900, 
with  board,  room  and  laundry:  vacations  and  sick  care. 
R.  L.  Whitney.  Box  288,  Westborough,  Jfass. 


WANTED — Jfan  for  general  farm  work  and  handyman ; 

no  dairy;  Orange  County;  salary,  living  quarters 
and  farm  produce:  references.  Write  P.  O.  Box  41, 
Washingtonville.  N.  Y,.  or  telephone  53-F-6. 


WANTED — Women  for  kitchen  and  housework:  girl  to 
serve  at  the  table  and  housework;  good  wages  and 
home:  medium  boarding  house.  Tel.  2-F-14.  House 
of  the  Three  Bears,  South  Cairo,  N.  Y. _ 

FAK5rER  —  Clean,  reliable,  experienced  in  tractor 
work  and  modem  farm  machinery  and  raising  crops; 
also  help  in  bam  with  small  purebred  herd;  3-room 
cottage,  with  all  improvements,  $139,  usual  privileges, 
light,  fuel.  Shale  Rock  Farm,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess 
County.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — A  haiulyman  and  his  wife  for  steady  work 
at  private  institution :  opportunity  for  the  right 
couple:  salary  to  start.  $125  a  month  for  the  couple, 
plus  room  and  board.  Write  for  interview.  Box  31, 
Comwall-on-Hudson.  N,  Y. _ 

W.iNTBD— Couple  with  experience  to  run  chicken 
famj  59  miles  from  N.  Y.  City:  have  buildings  and 
equipment  for  2,000  birds;  excellent  proposition  to 
right  party;  state  qualifications.  BOX  1657,  R.  N.-Y. 
HOUSEWORKER,  cleaning.  simple  meals,  small 
washing,  beautiful  surroundings;  real  country;  own 
room,  radio,  $100  monthly.  Write  C.  O’Gorman,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  N.  J.,  or  telephone  Delaware  Water  Gap 
3097-R-2. 

WANTED— Woman  or  girl  to  cook  and  general  house- 

work  downstairs;  $25  weekly;  live  close  center  Provi¬ 
dence;  generous  time  off;  wo  go  seashore  Summer; 
work  planned  on  eight-hour  day  basis.  .Apply  Mrs 
Leonard  B.  Colt.  25  Brown  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 

Wanted — steady,  reliable  married  man  with  extra 

milker  on  largo  essential  general  farm;  state  wages. 
BOX  1660.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HlELi'  wanted,  male  and  female:  openings  for  nurses, 

attendants,  cixiks.  etc.;  salary  $1,290  a  year  and  up; 
if  you  are  in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  Val- 
loy  State  Hospital.  Wlngdale.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

20-YE.\R-OLD  boy.  strong  and  willing;  looking  for 

go<Kl  farm  home  to  learn  general  farming.  Nicholas 
Ghook.  52  Coligni  Ave..  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. _ 

boy,  15  years,  tall,  healthy,  strong,  with  four  previ¬ 

ous  Summer  experience,  wants  Summer  work  on  large 
fann  or  estate;  pay  secondary  to  good  food  and  fam- 
ily  environment.  BOX  1609.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

M.ARRIED  man,  50.  no  children,  wishes  position  on 

chicken  farm;  no  experience;  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  1607.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SERA  K'EMAN’S  wife,  daughter,  aged  5,  desires  poi 
tion  as  general  houseworker  for  business  coup 
preferably  AVestchester  County  or  commuting  distar 
New  York.  Mrs.  AA'illiam  Emerson,  Hotel  Arden. 
AA’cst  91st  St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  as  working  manager  wanted  by  middle  aged 
married  man  on  farm  or  estate;  don’t  drink  or 
smoke;  thoroughly  experienced  stock,  poultry,  carpen¬ 
try,  building  maintenance:  all  farm  machinery  opera¬ 
tions  and  upkeep:  only  top  places  considered.  BOX 
1629.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  mechanic  wants  job  on  farm  to  repair  trucks, 

traitors  or  farm  machinery;  also  any  type  of  Diesel 
motors.  ROX  1654.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  14,  wants  Summer  work,  dairy  farm:  light 
cliores  exchange  good  food,  board:  within  75  miles 
N.  \.  City.  BOX  1655.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

M.AX,  American,  healthy,  tnistworthy,  no  tobacco, 
liquor,  profanity:  would  like  position  as  caretaker, 
milk  two  or  three  cows,  general  chores,  vegetable 
gardening  and  mowing  lawns;  state  requirements,  wages, 
nationality  and  church.  Ernest  M.  Condon,  Lode  Box 
152,  .Taiiicstowii,  N.  Y. _ 

MTDDI.B  aged  man  wants  position  on  farm  or  estate; 

experienced  all  round  handyman  or  grounds,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  shrubbery,  flowers,  etc. :  would  consider  caretaker 
year-round  position.  BOX  1630,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  caretaker,  single,  49.  wants  worlt  COUO* 
try  estate.  BOX  1626,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  manager  of  good  farm  or  estate  where 
efficiency  and  life  experience  at  modern  farming  and 
pure  bred  livestock  raising  is  appreciated;  married, 
no  family;  reliable  references.  BOX  1628,  Rural  N.-Y. 
MIDDLE  age  man,  trustworthy,  married,  wants  work 
on  turkey  farm.  BOX  1641,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — AVoman  good  housekeeper,  plain  cook;  man 

handy  with  tools,  willing  to  learn  chicken  business; 
professional  man's  modem  farm.  Reply  to  O.  Albert, 
Box  266,  Belmar,  N.  J. _ 

SELF-RELIANT  man  as  farm  manager;  raise  feed 
and  stock  only;  need  house.  BOX  1649,  R.  N.-Y. 

MAN,  small  farm ;  careful ;  $59  month ;  also  nephew 
veteran,  if  needed;  $49  month.  BOX  1658,  R.  N.-Y. 
GARDtENER,  superintendent,  wants  key  position  es¬ 
tate  or  cemetery;  capable,  greenhouses,  gardens, 
landscape,  farm  operation.  BOX  1659,  R.  N.-Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FOR  Sale — 143-acre  chicken  and  cattle  farm,  8-room 
house,  other. buildings;  all  good  repair.  John  Niemi, 
Lockwowi,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — Cattle  and  poultry  farm;  $10,009  poultry 
house,  159  Herefords;  a  nice  home,  modem  equipped. 
Kingdom  Farm  Assn.,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  hotels,  country  homes;  $1,009  down  gets  40- 
acre  farm;  $1,000  down  gets  125-acre  farm;  $1,090 
down  gets  400-acre  farm;  280-acr6  farm,  equipped,  large 
income;  60  livestock.  AA’rite  Mr.  Douglas,  Ft.  Plain, 

N.  Y, _ 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  near  Stroudsburg;  completely 
stocked  and  equipped,  190  acres,  with  stream,  18 
head  cattle,  tractor;  modem  dairy  bam,  7-roora  house, 
all  outbuildings;  level  land,  $11,700,  complete.  Cat- 
alog.  Dale  H.  L,earn,  realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
FOR  Sale — 100-acre  •  dairy  farm ;  electricity,  running 
water  and  fully  equipped.  BOX  1510,  Rural  N.-Y. 
GR-ADB  A  Sheffield  dairy  farm,  170  acres,  24  cows,  6 
yearlings,  electric  milker,  tractor,  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery ;  modem  buildings,  $12,000,  half  cash;  many  others. 
Square  Deal  Agency,  143  Main  St.,  Oneohta,  N.  Y. 
FRUIT  farm,  Hudson,  51  acres,  4,000  trees;  fully 
equipped,  modern  house,  2  baths,  electric,  telephone. 
A'enetian  blinds,  natural  site  for  pond;  $12,000.  Glad- 
stone,  63-43  Carlton  St.,  Rego  Park,  N.  Y, _ _ 

SEND  for  our  free  48-page  real  estate  catalog.  Red- 
mond  Agency,  Arkvllle,  N.  Y. _ 

SCHOHARIE  County;  62-acre  valley,  near  village; 

farm;  home,  bath,  20-staIl  stable,  $5,600  ;  58  acres 
for  hunting  camp,  $1,200;  dairy  farms,  estates  to 
$45,000;  600  acres,  45-acre  lake,  $27,500;  homes,  busi¬ 
nesses:  wants?  Lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill 
(Eastern),  N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

AVANTED — To  buy  a  farm  or  acreage  in  N.  Y.  State. 

John  Scheuermann,  454  Van  Buren  St.  21,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. _ 

AVANTED — House,  main  road  preferred;  Saugerties  or 
vicinity.  KocH,  852  Cypress  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
DAIRY  farm,  268  acres;  good  location,  good  build¬ 
ings;  40-cow  bam,  38  head  of  stock;  tractor  and 
equipment;  truck;  price  $8,800.  Bunnell  Agency,  AVal- 
nut  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

50  Acres,  cabin,  seclusive,  $600;  send  for  free  list 
farms,  gas  stations;  AA'yoming  County.  Floyd  A. 
Dymond,  broker,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale — Country  place  for  Summer  or  year  round; 

200  acres  of  land;  house  with  electricity  and  fur¬ 
nace;  bus  service;  price  $8,009.  Mrs.  V.  Grabowski, 
Route  5',  Boonvllle,  N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

FOR  Sale — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  5  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments;  one  good  bam,  one  poor  one;  good  location; 
price  $6,500;  half  cash.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — General  store,  12-room  house  and  other 
buildings:  all  Improvements;  sales  1944,  $25,000; 
small  overhead,  practically  no  competition ;  priced 
$20,000.  Further  details  write  Fowler,  Huguenot,  N.Y. 

200-Acre  fine  modern  home;  best  of  valley  com,  al¬ 
falfa  land;  outstanding  location;  nearby  city; 
$23,000:  many  farms;  free  list.  Cring,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

RESIDENCE  and  general  store  of  late  AVilliam  P. 

AA'ildemuth,  Hollowville;  long  established  business; 
post  office  now  in  store.  Harold  E.  Fritts,  atty.  Tel. 
584,  Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

FIVE-ROOM  bungalow,  electricity,  $15  monthly;  also 
rooms  in  large,  modem  farmhouse;  do  own  cooking; 
private  kitchens;  reasonable  rates;  both  places  have 
land  for  gardens:  lake  nearby;  45  miles  N.  Y.  City. 
Charles  Eitel,  Chester-Florida  State  Road,  Chester, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Chester  171. _ 

163-Aere  farm,  on  good  route;  21  milking  cows,  7 
young  stock,  2  horses,  10-room  house,  electricity; 
modern  bams;  selling  at  sacrifice:  $10,509;  deposit 
$4,000,  balance  $65  monthly,  includes  Interest.  J.  D. 
Gatlagher,  real  estate  agency.  Norwich.  N.  Y. _ 

WEST’S  New  Summer  Catalogue,  hundreds  farms  and 
businesses.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  Statas. 
Free.  AA'est  s  Farm  Agency,  QE,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 
EIGHT-Aere  village  farm  in  Triangle,  N.  Y. ;  good 
7-room  house,  barn,  2-car  garage,  chicken  house, 
electricity ;  bordering  trout  stream ;  excellent  for  fruit, 
poultry;  price  $2,600,  half  cash;  immediate  possession. 
Phone  Greene.  N.  Y..  47Y  4,  or  write  United  Real 
Estate,  Triangle.  N.  Y. _ 

DISCHARGED  veteran  desires  four-room  cottage  near 
water,  vicinity  Bell  Island,  Koton  Point,  Darien, 
Nonvalk.  Conn. ;  rent,  buy.  BOX  1608,  Rural  N.-Y. 
FOR  Rent — Furnished  Summer  cottage,  newly  painted: 

located  in  mountains  of  southern  Pennsylvania:  $5 
weekly.  Anna  M.  Smith,  Hancock.  Md.,  Route  1. 
DAIRY  business,  including  cows,  farm  machinery,  pas¬ 
teurizer,  bottling  equipment  and  retail  route;  owner 
retiring  because  of  age.  BOX  1609,  Rural  N.-Y. 
lOO-ACRB  dairy  farm,  barn  for  20  cows,  14  cows.  4 
young  stock,  and  farm  equipment,  $8,500,  cash 
$3.000.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington. 

25  acres,  house,  electric;  stream,  woodland;  station 
hour  Manhattan.  $6,500.  BOX  1613,  Rural  N.-Y. 
AA’ANTED — To  rent,  furnished  or  not,  house  or  bun¬ 
galow  on  farm  with  acre  near  lake  or  brook  year 
round;  not  over  90  miles  New  York.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails,  C.  Kadhengst,  21  East  101st  St.,  New  York 
29,  N.  Y. _ 

EXCEITIONAL  bargain.  Bayport.  N.  Y. ;.  three- acre 
country  home;  seven -room  modem  house.  Apply 
Staub.  Fairview  Ave. 

AA' ANTED — Gas  station  road  stand  or  cabin  colony  on 
main  road;  also  farms,  preferably  with  swimming 
facilities;  all  within  125  miles  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Baader, 
132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y.  Please 
send  full  details. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  seven-room  log  cabin,  stone  fireplace ; 

14  acres:  high  and  dry,  $1,500;  tenns  $500  down,  $25 
month.  Box  236,  St.  Biegls  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

BLACKSMITH  shop,  truck  body,  stock,  tools,  machin¬ 
ery;  orchard,  125  bearing  apple  trees;  foundation  for 
a  house  in  a  farm  community;  good  going  business; 
old  age  is  the  trouble.  James  Bell.  AVest  Medway, 
Mass. _ 

WANTED — Dairy,  general  farm,  about  200  acres; 

equipped,  stocked :  not  over  125  miles  from  New 
York  City.  BOX  1627,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — 5  to  25  acres,  6  to  8  room  house;  good  con¬ 
dition.  with  brook;  60  miles  from  New  York.  BOX 
1623,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EA’ERVTHING;  20  acres,  bus  line  No.  9;  12  cabins, 
14-room  residence,  complete  equipment;  recreation 
center,  bams,  trout  stream,  tourists;  boarders  for  20 
years:  taxes  $145;  price  $16,500;  part  cash,  balance 
from  income.  J.  Carney,  91  North  Pearl.  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 350  acres,  good  soil,  buildings,  location; 

level;  no  stone.  Box  145,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent — Our  guest  cabin,  private,  conveniences; 

furnished,  for  two  adults;  $200  season.  J.  French. 
Florida.  Orange  County,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — 100  acres,  without  buildings,  In  whole  or 
parcels.  Felix  Trost.  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. _ 

D^VIRY  fann.  159  acres,  12-room  house  and  tenant 
house:  42  miles  west  of  Albany;  30  head  stock,  farm 
machinery;  cash  $12,000;  easy  temis  on  $3,000.  BOX 
1631.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SEE  our  1945  free  farm  catalog  before  buying  your- 
farm,  country  home.  etc. ;  hundreds  of  bargains  de¬ 
scribed:  Eastern  States;  get  it  now.  Husted  Farm 
A.gency,  2488  Concoursie.  New  York  City. _ 

FOR  Sale — 100-acre  dairy  farm;  electricity,  running 
water  and  fully  equipped.  ROX  1510,  Rural  N.  -Y._ 
E.A.STERN  Pennsylvania  fami,  155  acres,  largo  stream 
and  3  springs;  14  mile  from  village:  10-room  house, 
bank  bam,  large  poultry  house:  nearly  all  fami  machin¬ 
ery  Included;  taxea  $69;  price  $5,500.  Catalog.  Dale 
H.  Learn,  realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  289. 


Make  your  farm  pay  more!  Cover  more  ground f  save  fuel,  power/ 
man-hours  with  this  *Tactory --Proved”  Lubrication  Technique! 


IN  TACKLING  farm  machinery 
problems,  Socony -Vacuum 
applies  to  your  operation  the 
same  money-saving  mainte¬ 
nance  principles  that  help  busy 
war-plants  maintain  continuous 
output  at  lowest  cost! 

Your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Rep¬ 
resentative  makes  a  complete 
survey  of  farm  equipment  and 
lubrication  requirements — then 


furnishes  you  the  exactly  right 
oil  or  grease  for  every  part  of 
every  machine  you  operate. 
You  get  specialized  Mobiloils 
and  Mobilgreases  that  fight 
wear — ^help  save  time  and  power 
on  the  job! 

This  “Factory-Proved”  sys¬ 
tem  can  help  boost  farm  income 
— by  helping  you  plant  more 
acres  per  man-day  .  .  .  cut  time¬ 


outs  for  overhauls  and  repairs 
.  .  .  lower  overall  costs  per 
hour  of  operation.  Put  it  to 
work  today!  Call  your  Mobil¬ 
gas-Mobiloil  Representative! 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC. 


WORLD')  FAVORITE 


Quality  Mobiloil— World’s  lead¬ 
ing  motor  oil,  especially  processed  to 
resist  wear,  sludge  and  carbon  forma¬ 
tion.  Helps  lessen 
“blow-by”  between 
pistons  and  cylin¬ 
ders  .  .  .  helps  save 
fuel  and  power  "^as 
well  as  repairs.  Many 
farmers  have  dis¬ 
covered  Mobiloil 
pays  for  itself  in  fuel  savings  alone! 


V*  ^  I 


Mobiloil  Gear  Oils 
Minimize  "Oil  Drag" 


These  quality  oils  are  unusually 
stable.  Help  lessen  power-wasting 
“oil  drag”  on  gears — resist  “channel¬ 
ing” —  assure  full  gear  protection.^ 
Remember,' it  pays  to  change  gear 
oil  regularly"  Ask  your  avoid 
Mobilgas-Mobiloil  repair.  Biuf 
Representative  for^^j4^.^| 
proper  grades  for  your'^  f-ssi 
gears! 


SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Mobilgas  *  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil  . 
Kerosene  •  Mobilfuel  Diesel  • 
Mobilheat  •  Sanilac  Cattle 
Spray  •  Mobil  Upperlube  • 
Mobil  Radiator  Plush  • 

Mobil  Hydrotone  • 

Mobil  Handy  Ollj 


TUNE  IN  '^INFORMATION  PLEASE" 
Monday  Evoning*,  9:30  E.W.T.— Pvor  NSC 


'v. 
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Planning  the  Hay  yCrop 


By  L,  H,  Woodward 


N  the  great  dairy  region  of  the 
Northeast,  hay  is  the  No.  1  crop 
in  farm  economy,  because  it  oc¬ 
cupies  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  tillable  land  than  any  other 
crop.  Throughout  this  region 
we  find  hay  using  about  one-half  of  all  the 
crop  land.  Jiay  furnishes  more  nutrients  for 
the  making  of  milk  and  growth  of  young  stock 
than  any  other  crop,  and  the  climate  and  soil 
conditions  of  the  Northeast  favor  its  produc¬ 
tion.  A  hay  crop  does  best  m  a  cool,  moist 
climate  and  grows  well  on  a  wide  variety  of 
soils.  It  prefers  soil  that  is  reasonably  sweet, 
and  for  curing  needs  a  Summer  climate,  dry 
and  warm  enough  for  the  harvest. 

The  necessary  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus  are  furnished  on  dairy  farms  by  farm 
manure,  supplemented  with  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer.  Throughout  much  of  these  areas,  lime  is 
furnished  by  the  application  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  land  that  is  being  seeded.  Since  hay 
is  so  important  in  the  dairy  business,  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  in  this  dairy  region,  conditions  are 
favorable  for  its  growth  and  harvesting.  Here 
the  best  dairy  farms  are  located  in  the  valleys, 
where  the  soil  type  and  topography  are  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  growing  hay.  A  yield  of  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  per  year  should  be  the 
minimum  goal.  This  means  that  yields  might 
drop  to  1 V2  tons  per  acre  in  unfavorable  years 
and  reach  three  tons  per  acre  in  favorable  years. 

Mixtures  of  legumes  and  non-legumes  are 
quite  commonly  used  for  hay.  Timothy  and 
clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa,  oats  and  peas,  oats 
and  vetch,  Sudan  grass  and  soy  beans,  alfalfa 
and  a  volunteer  growth  of  Kentucky  bluegrass, 
and  a  mixture  of  alfalfa,  timothy  and  clover, 
are  familiar  examples.  The  non-legumes  in 
such  mixtures  are  advantageous  in  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  more  sure  for  growth  than  the 
legumes,  and  therefore  if  the  legumes  fail,  the 
non-legumes  are  left  to  provide  some  forage.  In 
some  cases  the  different  kinds  of  plants  make 
most  of  their  growth  at  varying  times  in  the 
season  or  even  in  different  seasons.  In  tim¬ 
othy-clover  mixtures  the  forage  the  first  year 


after  seeding  is  mainly  clover,  whilfe  Jfhe  se^ 
ond  year  it  is  mainly  timothy.  '  V., 

Growing  and  Harvesting 

Mixtures  are  desirable  because  they  usually 
increase  the  hay  yield  per  acre,  and  a  mixture 
of  legumes  and  non-legumes  makes  a  better 
hay  ration  from  a  nutritive  standpoint  than 
either  alone.  Therefore,  most  farmers  prefer 
to  use  seeding  mixtures  rather  than  single  hay 
crops.  Timothy,  orchard  grass  and  bromegrass 
are  most  favored  to  seed  with  the  alfalfa. 
When  they  do  not  reach  the  most  desirable 
stage  for  harvesting  at  the  same  time  as  al¬ 
falfa,  as  is  usually  the  case,  then  harvesting 
should  be  done  at  the  time  considered  best  for 
the  alfalfa  rather  than  for  the  grasses. 

Alfalfa  is  the  most  important  of  the  legumes 
grown  for  hay  in  the  Northeast.  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial,  yields  heavily  and  makes  a  very  palata¬ 
ble  and  nutritious  hay.  Red  clover  ranks  next 
in  popularity.  It  can  be  grown  successfully  on 
soils  where  alfalfa  does  not  thrive,  and  when 
seeded  with  timothy,  it  makes  one  of  the  best 
types  of  hay.  However,  it  is  not  equal  to  al¬ 
falfa,  either  in  yield  per  acre  or  palatability, 
and  it  usually  does  not  contain  as  much  pro¬ 
tein.  Soy  beans  rank  next  in  importance 
among  the  legumes.  The  acreage  of  soy  beans 
keeps  increasing  steadily  because  they  are  a 
relatively  sure  crop.  They  can  be  grown  on  a 
wider  variety  of  soils  than  alfalfa  or  red  clover 
and  can  be  utilized  either  for  seed  or  hay.  But 
unless  harvested  early,  w'hile  the  days  are  long 
and  the  weather  is  warm,  they  are  not  only 
difficult  to  cure  but  the  stems  will  become  so 
woody  that  they  will  be  refused  by  livestock. 
Good  soy  bean  hay  ranks  close  to  alfalfa  in 
feeding  value.  Alsike  clover  makes  a  hay  that 
generally  is  superior  to  red  clover  hay  in  color. 
In  other  respects,  the  two  clovers  are  much 
alike,  except  that  alsike  does  not  yield  as  well 
as  red  clover. 

Of  the  non-legumes,  timothy  is  easily  the 
most  important.  It  grows  on  a  wide  variety  of 
soils  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  in  New  England.  It  is  an  excellent  grass 


to  seed  with  wheat,  as  it  can  be  seeded  at  tbe 
same  time  and  with  the  same  implement.  If 
timothy  is  harvested  at  the  early-bloom  stage 
or  before,  it  will  make  a  hay  that  compares  fa¬ 
vorably  with  alfalfa  in  palatability  and  also  in 
feeding  value,  except  that  it  will  have  s  lower 
content  of  protein  and  calcium. 

Seeding  Rates 

The  kind  of  legume  and  the  amount  to  use 
in  the  hay  seeding  mixture  will  vary  with  soil 
conditions  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  crop, 
as  well  as  with  the  need  for  aftermath  grazing 
growth.  The  selection  will  also  depend  on  the 
number  of  years  the  land  is  to  remain  in  hay. 
If  hay  is  to  be  cut  for  only  one  or  two  years, 
the  timothy-red  clover  or  timothy-red  clover- 
alsike  clover  mixture  will  be  found  satisfac¬ 
tory.  However,  for  seedings  which  are  to  be 
used  for  hay  or  hay  and  pasture  for  a  period  of 
more  than  tw'o  years,  it  is  essential  that  the 
seeding  mixture  contain  a  longer-lived  legume. 
On  well  drained  land,  alfalfa  is  the  best  one  to 
use. 

Wherp  soil  conditions  are  not  or  cannot  eco¬ 
nomically  be  made  suitable  to  alfalfa,  Ladino 
clover  should  be  substituted  for,  it.  This  is  a 
large  perennial  type  of  white  clover.  While  it 
usually  will  not  yield  as  well  as  alfalfa,  it  per¬ 
sists  over  a  period  of  years,  supplies  protein 
in  the  hay,  and  benefits  the  timothy  growth  by 
furnishing  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  It  makes  a 
rapid  second  growth  which  may  be  utilized 
for  aftermath  grazing,  and  also  for  legume 
silage  or  for  hay. 

The  kinds  and  amount  of  seed  to  use  in  mix¬ 
tures  varies  so  much  between  States  and  even 
between  regions  within  the  State,  that  only 
general  recommendations  can  be  given.  A  stan¬ 
dard  mixture  adapted  to  many  Northeastern 
farms,  from  which  needed  variations  can  be 
made,  is  five  pounds  each  of  alfalfa,  red  clover 
and  timothy.  This  makes  a  15 -pound  seeding 
per  acre  and  is  sufficient  where  the  seed  bed 
is  properly  prepared,  when  most  of  the  seed  is 
planted  at  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch  and 
where  a  medium  to  light  seeding  of  the  com¬ 
panion  small  grain  crop  is  made.  Ladino  clo¬ 
ver  or  alsike  clover,  or  both,  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  on  wet  soils,  and  also  on  acid  soils  that 
are  not  excessively  dry.  Use  mammoth  red 
clover  on  poor  dry  soils  or  on  soils  that  are  wet 
in  the  Spring  and  (Continued  on  page  301) 


Left— A  home-made  buckrake  saves  much  labor  in  making  hay  on  the  farm  of  Fred  Swartzendruber  near  Hopedale  in  Tazewell  Cownty,  III.  The  power  for 
driving  the  rake  as  well  as  for  raising  and  lowering  it  is  furnished  by  an  old  Chevrolet  car  converted  into  this  special  use.  Right  Timothy  has  made  a  fine 

yield  of  top  quality  hay  in  this  field  on  the  farm  of  Stanley  Burnham,  Chetnung  County,  N.  Y. 
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Our  numerous  retreading  and  recapping  plants  are 
conveniently  located  to  give  you  prompt,  efficient 
service.  To  keep  your  tires  on  the  job  this  summer,  call 
'  your  Firestone  Dealer  Store  or  your  Firestone  Store  and 
arrange  to  have  them  retreaded  or  recapped  immediately. 


XHIS  summer  you  cannot  afford  tire  failures. 
Replacements  are  too  scarce.  Your  time  is  too  valuable. 

You  can  avoid  needless  delays  .  .  .  and  add  extra 
hours  and  extra  miles  of  service  to  your  worn  tires  ♦  .  ♦ 
by  having  them  retreaded  or  recapped  by  the  Firestone 
Factory  Method. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  many.  Firestone 
shops  use  the  most  modern  equipment.  Every  man  is 
carefully  trained  .  .  .  highly  skilled.  The  greatest  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  in  the  selection  of  tires  for  recapping 
or  retreading  to  be  certain  your  tires  will  be  safe  .  *  ^ 
dependable.  Only  the  best  available  rubber  is  used 
»  •  •  carefully  cured  to  give  you  a  tread  that  is  tough> 
well-balanced,  and  long-wearing.  You  get  the  same 
patented  tread  designs  that  have  made  Firestone  tires 
famous  the  world  over. 


For  the  best  in  music, 
listen  to  the 
"Voice  of  Firestone” 
every  Monday  evening 
over  N.  B.  C.  network. 


Cooyright,  1945, 

The  Firestone  Tire  *  Rubber  Co. 


Mr.  Extra  Traction  represents 
the  Extra  Bar  Length|that  gives 
Superior  Pulling  Power  to 


FIRESTONE  PUT  THE  FARM  ON  RUBBER 


: 

.] 
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June  2,  1945 

Apple  Blossoms  in  the  Snow 

This  morning,  we  waded  to  the  barn 
through  two-foot  snow  banks.  A  neigh¬ 
bor’s  young  stock,  broken  out  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  bewildered  by  the  storm,  were 
huddled  along  the  stone-row  that  bor¬ 
ders  the  garden  on  the  back,  seeking 
what  comfort  they  could,  and  browsing 
at  the  raspberry  and  wild  cherry  brush 
that  stuck  up  through  the  snow.  Be¬ 
tween  barn  and  house  the  apple  trees 
were  in  full  glory  of  bloom,  flesh  pink 
and  rosy  red,  and  under  and  beyond 
them  the  white  carpet  was  studded  with 
dozens  of  sprigs  of  bloom,  broken  off 
by  the  freezing  and  the  wind.  There 
they  lay  embedded  in  sparkling  white,  a 
great  delicate  carpet  of  sprigged  chintz. 
Under  the  maple  trees  the  pattern 
changed,  for  the  figures  were  tiny  red 
maple  leaves,  dainty  as  lace.  Never 
have  we  seen  such  a  sight,  for  this  is 
the  odd  Spring  of  1945:  this  day  of  snow 
and  bloom  is  May  11! 

Referring  to  the  little  notebook  I 
keep  on  the  weather,  I  find  that  after  a 
severe  Winter  of  sub-zero  cold  and  deep 
snow,  we  tapped  the  sugar  bush  March 
16  on  a  day  of  Summer  heat,  and  that 
same  evening  heard  frogs  croaking  in 
the  swale  behind  the  house.  On  the 
20th  the  Spring  peepers  woke  up,  red¬ 
winged  blackbirds  and  killdeers  ap¬ 
peared,  and  on  the  31st  a  shad  tree  was 
in  bloom  and  I  picked  a  bunch  of  the 
tiny  pansy-violets  (.violas)  from  the 
garden.  The  cattle  at  this  date  were 
finding  considerable  grass,  and  now  in 
May  have  been  on  pasture  daily  until 
yesterday,  getting  along  with  only  one 
feeding  of  hay  at  night  and  increasing 
on  their  milk.  This  weather  is  bad  for 
"those  who  are  out  of  hay,  and  many 
are.  Hay  reached  the  unprecedented 
price  of  $40  a  ton  for  just  plain  hay, 
while  alfalfa  soared  to  $55  and  $60.  If 
there  was  a  ceiling,  it  was  apparently 
a  high  one,  so  few  farmers  bought  un¬ 
less  utterly  obliged  to  do  so. 

We  went  to  a  sale  last  Tuesday,  one 
of  the  many  being  held,  and  saw  cows 
sold  at  banner  prices,  $225  for  a  six- 
year-old  grade  Holstein  near  fresh,  and 
first  calf  heifers,  very  small,  at  $90  to 
$140.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  milking  to 
get  that  much  money  back.  A  promi¬ 
nent  figure  at  this  sale  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Morris  Plan  Loan  Com¬ 
pany,  who  was,  so  I  was  told,  financing 
farmers  in  buying  these  high  priced 
cows.  Needless  to  say,  we  did  not  in¬ 
vest.  Our  Deer  Run  Jerseys  are  mostly 
raised  right  on  the  farm,  and  when  a 
cow  is  bought  in,  she  must  be  excep¬ 
tional,  and  if  she  is,  she  stays  a  long 
time.  Besides,  these  cows  were  big 
Holsteins,  and  they  are  not  hill  country 
cows.  Thirteen  Jerseys  in  our  dairy 
are  making  about  250  pounds  of  milk 
daily,  one  nearly  dry,  two  first  calf  heif¬ 
ers,  and  ..^one  actually  fresh.  Old  Isa¬ 
belle,  at  14,  is  turning  out  her  20-plus 
pounds  daily,  having  given  520  in  April 
after  freshening  February  27.  Martha, 
10  years  old,  has  705  to  her  credit,  hav¬ 
ing  calved  February  10. 

We  had  our  first  bout  with  the  so- 
called  black  mastitis,  or  septic  mastitis, 
as  the  vets  call  it,  which  carried  off 
Goldie  four  days  after  calving.  It  is 
surely  a  terrible  thing,  with  no  cure  ap¬ 
parently  available.  This  is  on  the  debit 
side  of  farming.  On  the  good  side  of 
the  ledger.  Deer  Run  at  last  has  electric¬ 
ity.  What  a  difference  it  makes,  and 
even  the  cows  seem  to  appreciate  the 
new  daylight  in  their  stable.  Now  we 
are  wondering  if  they  are  going  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  new  milking  machine  soon 
to  arrive. 

The  bees  wintered  wonderfully,  and, 
like  truly  busy  bees,  went  to  work  in 
March  and  had  brood  out  early  this 
month,  but  what  will  they  say  when 
their  hives,  now  buried  under  snow,  are 
open  once  more,  and  they  find  all  the 
apple  blooms  frozen  and  brown?  Thes'e 
are  the  hardiest  bees  we  have  ever  had, 
working  on  any  day  not  actually  freez¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  so  gentle  that  they 
handle  like  kittens. 

The  latest  addition  to  Deer  Run  is 
Jasper,  a  little  Hampshire  lamb,  which 
came  to  us  February  5,  an  orphan  dis¬ 
owned  by  his  heartless  parent,  weak 
and  nearly  dead,  but  now  a  bouncing 
thirty-pounder,  and,  as  the  man  of  the 
house  says,  “all  wooly  and  a  yard 
wide.”  K.  s.  H. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . $4.50 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley  .  4.00 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 
Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland.  3.95 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.50 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  .  2.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson  .  2.50 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 

The  Farm  Bookkeeper  With  In¬ 
come  Tax  Guide,  Bert  V.  Torn- 

borgh  .  2.00 

Practical  Farm  Accounts,  with 
Tax  Guide  . 50 
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Insects  in  Our  Gardens 

By  M.  B.  Cummings 

HERE  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  reduction 
this  year  in  either  number  or  kinds  of  in¬ 
sects  or  in  their  depredations.  The  Winter 
was  not  severe  enough  to  effect  a  great  mor¬ 
tality.  Heavy  snows  do  not  have  any  kill¬ 
ing  affects  on  them.  There  were  few  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  temperature  or  much  bare 
ground  to  expose  unduly  the  creatures,  so  we 
may  expect  the  usual  quota  or  more.  In  know¬ 
ing  what  to  expect,  we  can  then  be  prepared  to 
wage  combat  on  all  pests  coming  our  way. 

Fundamental  Principles 

All  insects  have  a  life  history,  often  called  a 
life  cycle,  which  in  most  cases  embraces  four 
stages,  namely  (1)  egg,  (2)  worm,  (3)  pupa 
or  cocoon,  and  (4)  adult.  The  last  stage  may 
be  either  a  fly,  a  beetle  or  a  moth,  varying 
with  different  species.  The  first  and  third,  and 
in  some  instances  the  fourth,  stages  are  resting 
dormant  forms.  The  resting  stage  is  the  most 
harmless,  the  worm  stage  the  most  harmful. 

All  insects  have  a  vulnerable  stage  in  which 
they  can  most  easily  and  economically  be 
killed.  In  many  instances  this  period  in  their 
life  cycle  is  the  worm  stage,  especially  when 
they  are  small  and  delicate,  and  therefore  eas¬ 
ily  poisoned.  Mature  beetles  of  some  species 
are  hard  to  kill,  for  they  seem  quite  resistant 
to  sprays  which  easily  kill  them  when  in  the 
small  worm  stage.  Recognition  of  these  vul¬ 
nerable  stages  and  acting  on  it  is  an  important 
principle,  often  saving  a  sorry  loss. 

It  is  essential  to  inspect  all  garden  plants  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  be  on  the  watch  for 
pests.  Peek  around,  turn  up  the  leaves  and 
look  for  ailing  plants  which  may  be  wilting, 
dwarfed  or  stunted.  Try  to  find  the  cause.  It 
pays  to  be  alert  and  forehanded.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  ahead  of  the  insect  pests  and  not 
let  them  get  the  start  on  us.  Much  trouble  can 
be  avoided  by  detecting  it  in  its  incipient  stage. 

Insects  of  Spring 

We  now  come  to  some  of  the  first  insects  of 
Spring.  A  few  kinds  come  early  before  the 
plants  have  grown  very  much:  tender  seed¬ 
lings  make  good  eating.  Among  the  more  com¬ 
mon  early  Spring  insects^  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  are  the  cutworms,  dark  striped  creatures, 
often  curled  from  end  to  end,  an  inch  or  two 
long,  cylindrical  and  a  quarter  or  more  inch 
in  diameter.  They  live  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil;  in  fact,  just  under  it.  They  cut  off 
the  stems  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
topple  them  over,  thus  killing  the  plants. 

They  can  be  killed  by  digging  in  the  soil 
around  damaged  plants  and  catching  them. 
However,  while  this  is  effective,  it  is  too  labori¬ 
ous  to  be  used  on  a  commercial  scale.  Poison 
bait  is  the  standard  means  of  control.  Mix  dry 
1  peck  of  wheat  bran,  Vi  pound  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  the  juice  of  one  orange.  Then  separately 
add  water  to  one  cup  of  molasses,  stir  and  add 
this  to  moisten  the  bran.  Scatter  it  along  the 
rows  of  plants  at  sundown  on  a  warm  dry 
night.  Make  a  second  application  in  one  week, 
or  sooner,  if  needed.  Garden  slugs  are  often 
called  soft  bodied  snails.  They  are  shapeless, 
both  dark  and  light  colored,  and  slimy,  an  inch 
or  more  long  and  of  varying  shapes  as  they 
move  about.  To  control,  dust  air-slaked  lime 
over  the  plants  and  on  infested  soil.  Small 
lettuce  plants  are  much  subject  to  damage  by 
slugs.  Poison  bait  is  also  effective.  Watch  for 
slugs  in  wet  weather,  and  especially  on  light, 
sandy  soils.  They  work  mostly  at  night. 

Sowbugs  and  pillbugs  are  dark  gray,  flat¬ 
tened,  oval  shaped  creatures,  a  half  inch  long, 
with  seven  pairs  of  legs.  They  travel  fast  when 
disturbed.  Sprinkle  the  surface  soil  where  in¬ 
fested  with  a  poison  bait  made  of  sugar  nine 
ounces,  and  Paris  green  one  ounce.  Make 
liberal  application  until  the  bugs  disappear. 
Root  maggots  infest  root  crop  plants  such  as 
radishes,  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions.  They 
are  small  white  worms,  representing  the  worm 
stage  of  the  maggot  fly.  They  work  mostly 
within  the  plant.  Early  in  the  infestation,  the 
maggots  can  be  killed  and  the  plants  saved. 
Use  corrosive  sublimate,  also  known  as  mer¬ 
curic  chloride,  tablets  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  eight  gallons  of  water.  Apply  with  a  sprin¬ 
kling  can,  pouring  the  solution  over  the  plants 
and  drenching  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches.  Early  applications  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  effective  in  saving  the  plants  be- 
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fore  many  become  infested.  Treated  plants 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  this 
poison  before  using  any  parts  for  food. 

Asparagus  beetles  are  a  metallic  blue  and 
black  in  color,  about  a  quarter  inch  long;  they 
also  have  orange  to  yellow  markings  on  their 
backs.  When  in  the  adult  and  worm  stages 
they  feed  on  both  shoots  and  full  grown  plants. 
Hand  picking  and  killing  is  helpful  but  tedi¬ 
ous.  One  may  dust  the  plants  with  arsenate  of 


Left — Aphids  or  plant  lice  damage  growing  vegeta¬ 
tion  by  sucking  out  the  juices,  leaving  the  host  with¬ 
ered  and  devitalized  as  shown  on  the  right  branch 
of  the  potato  plant.  They  were  especially  prevalent 
in  Northeastern  gardens  during  the  dry  spell  last 
season.  Nicotine-sulfate-rotenone  sprays  and  dusts 
are  the  most  effective  means  of  controlling  them. 
Right — The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  will  soon  be  de¬ 
stroying  our  beans  again.  Commercial  preparations 
such  as  Lethane  that  combine  Rotenone  with  other 
insecticides,  to  be  used  as  dusts  and  sprays,  make 
suitable  killing  agents. 

lead,  but  do  not  use  the  poisoned  stalks  for 
food  till  the  lead  is  washed  off.  Squash  bugs 
are  the  so-called  stink  bugs  that  inf^t  both 
squash  and  pumpkins.  They  are  brownish, 
flat-backed  insects,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
They  cluster  on  runners  and  also  on  the  fruit. 
Their  eggs  are  shiny  brick  red  and  deposited  in 
clusters  on  the  leaves.  In  controlling  them,  one 
may  hand-pick  the  bugs  and  eggs.  The  adults 
may  be  trapped  under  small  pieces  of  board 
laid  on  the  soil  about  the  plants.  Nicotine- 
pyrox,  a  tobacco  Bordeaux  mixture  product,  is 
effective  as  a  spray,  but  only  on  the  young 
bugs.  No  ordinary  spray  is  effective  in  killing 
the  full  grown  bugs.  Start  the  combat  early. 

Aphids  or  plant  lice  are  of  such  common 
occurrence  that  they  may  properly  be  called 
notoriously  bad  actors.  They  come  early  and 
stay  late.  One  may  expect  lice  on  lettuce,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  chard,  peas  and 
beans;  in  the  flower  garden  on  nasturtiums, 
daisies  and  similar  plants;  on  shrubs  such  as 
snowball,  honeysuckle  and  privet,  and  in  the 
orchard  on  apple,  cherry  and  plum  trees.  All 
have  their  special  species  of  lice,  but  they  all 
feed  the  same  way  and  damage  the  plant  by 
sucking  out  its  juices.  Nicotine  sulfate  used 
as  a  spray  is  the  most  general  product  to  con¬ 
trol  them,  and  is  effective  if  directions  on  con¬ 
tainer  are  carefully  followed.  Spray  early. 

Thrips  are  tiny  creatures  common  on  gladi¬ 
oli  and  also  seen  on  onions.  They  are  very  ac¬ 
tive,  small  yellow  insects.  In  size  they  may  be 
only  one-twenty-flfth  of  an  inch  long  and  con¬ 
sequently  almost  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
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All  insects  have  a  life  cycle  which,  in  most  instances, 
includes  the  four  stages  shown.  To  combat  these  pests 
successfully,  it  is  important  to  know  their  most  vul¬ 
nerable  stage,  when  they  can  easily  and  economically 

be  killed. 


They  cause  white  blotches  to  appear  on  leaves 
and  the  tips  may  wither  and  turn  brown. 
Thrips  are  widely  distributed  and  are  annual 
in  their  occurrence.  Nicotine  sprays  and  tar¬ 
tar  emetic  applications  are  standard  control 
treatments.  A  little  corn  syrup  and  a  bit  of 
dissolved  soap  make  the  spray  used  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  more  enticing. 

Flea  beetles  are  small  yellow  beetles  with 
stripes  over  the  back  and  not  more  than  three - 
eighths  inch  long.  In  the  worm  stage  they  are 
brick  red  and  humpbacked,  and  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  potato  leaves.  A  Bordeaux  spray  re¬ 
inforced  with  arsenate  of  lead,  will  control 
them.  Spray  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

There  are  two  common  species  of  grubs: 
those  of  the  Japanese  beetle  and  the  white 
grub  of  the  May  beetle.  -Both  are  often  very 
destructive.  The  two  are  somewhat  similar  in 
general  appearance  and  in  method  of  feeding. 
They  eat  the  roots  of  many  plants  in  the  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens.  Wilted  or  stunted  plants 
suggest  the  presence  of  these  or  other  root  in¬ 
sects,  and  examination  will  usually  disclose 
them  at  work.  Look  for  fat,  curled  grubs,  the 
size  of  one’s  little  finger,  about  an  inch  or  more 
long.  Dig  them  out  and  kill  them.  In  the  veg¬ 
etable  garden,  work  air-slaked  lime  or  arsenate 
of  lead  into  the  soil,  using  one-quarter  pound 
to  the  square  yard.  One  may  use  rotenone  for 
the  top  of  the  plants,  when  the  beetles  come. 
Working  the  soil  in  the  Fall  and  early  Spring 
will  kill  many  grubs  by  exposing  them  to  birds, 
and  hand  picking. 

Rotenone  is  effective  against  practically  all 
sucking  and  chewing  insect  pests.  It  has  the 
decided  advantage  of  being  non-poisonous  to 
man.  However,  its  civilian  use  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed  due  to  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces. 
Some  commercial  firms  have  found  that  it  can 
be  combined  with  other  agents  and  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  vegetable  and  other  plant  use.  It  can 
be  applied  either  as  a  dust  or  spray  to  the  foli¬ 
age.  Several  new  insecticides  of  promise  will 
be  available  after  the  war,  but  they  cannot  yet 
be  obtained  commercially. 


Patience  with  Dairy  Goats 

I  have  been  raising  Toggenburg  milch  goats 
for  the  last  20  years,  and  woflild  just  like  to  say 
a  few  words  in  praise  of  this  intelligent,  valu¬ 
able  little  creature.  In  one  short  year  of  life  a 
doe  is  capable  of  being  born,  maturing,  repro¬ 
ducing  from  one  to  two  baby  kids  and  produc¬ 
ing  from  one  pint  to  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
Kids  will  weigh  from  five  to  10  pounds.  When 
six  to  eight  weeks  old  the  males  usually  are 
sold  for  meat. 

It  would  seem  the  American  people  would  be 
beyond  the  “tin  can”  stage  in  the  goat  industry 
by  now,  as  there  are  a  great  many  goat  dairies 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  room  for 
many  more.  Goats’  milk  is  a  very  mild  non¬ 
acid  forming  food,  delicious  in  iced  drinks,  ice 
cream,  puddings  and  for  cheese  making. 

People  drove  for  miles  before  gas  rationing 
to  watch  my  herd  of  100  goats  come  running 
down  their  trailway  whenever  they  heard  me 
call  “Dollies,  come  dollies.”  My  goats  spend 
their  entire  Summer  from  May  until  November 
in  pasture  back  of  the  farm.  Then  they  are 
brought  back  to  their  Winter  quarters.  They 
have  no  fences,  but  their  pasture  is  good.  They 
go  for  water  once  a  day  to  a  brook,  and  spend 
hot  Summer  days  sleeping  in  the  dust  to  evade 
the  grub  fly,  the  goats’  worst  enemy. 

This  year  I  had  50  kids  born  in  January,  12 
sets  of  twins.  Baby  goats  should  be  fed  six 
times  in  the  first  24  hours  at  least,  and  four 
times  a  day  for  the  first  week  unless  left  with 
their  mother.  I  keep  my  kids  in  crates  and 
allow  them  to  nurse  their  mother,  and  then 
return  them  to  crates  until  they  are  interested 
in  eating  a  little  hay  and  grain.  In  this  way 
the  kids  are  not  so  apt  to  injure  the  doe’s  udder. 
Then,  too,  if  I  decide  to  sell  the  mother,  the 
kids  are  not  heartbroken  by  abrupt  separation. 

Just  a  few  words  to  any  one  contemplating 
buying  a  goat  or  going  into  goat  dairying:  One 
must,  figuratively  speaking,  live  with  his 
goats.  They  become  vei*y  much  attached  to 
whoever  cares  for  them  and  are  even  jealous 
among  themselves  if  you  show  signs  of  partial¬ 
ity  in  handling  them.  They  love  theii  master 
only  when  he  loves  them.  Warm,  clean  pens, 
good  hay  and  grain  and  minerals,  plenty  of 
warm  drinking  water  and  a  whole  world  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  love  are  all  “musts”  if  you  would 
succeed  with  goats.  m.  e.  k. 
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RIAZING  FIRES  WIPED  OUT! 


House  Se '  Afire  I 


Firemen  Start  Work ! 


MORE  PROOF!  FMC  HIGH-PRESSURE 
FOG  SMOTHERS  FLAME— FAST.' 


The  FMC  High-Pressure  Tests  conducted  at  Endicott, 
N.  Y.,  proved  two  things; 

Firs/:  That  an  average  fireman,  without  previous 
high-pressure  experience,  can  use  FMC  High-Pres¬ 
sure  Fog  and  use  it  effectively. 

Second:  That  the  tests  showed  the  real  value  of 
FMC  High-Pressure  Fog  under  actual  fire-fighting 
conditions. 

Various  inflammable  liquid  fires  were  touched  off 
and  extinguished  efficiently  with  FMC  High-Pressure 
Fog.  Later — a  tinder  dry  house  was  set  on  lire  several 
times  with  gasoline  and  oil.  * 

And  —  the  last  big  house  fire  of  the  series  was 
knocked  down  in  one  minute,  with  less  than  70 
gallons  of  water. 

Fight  Fires  the  Modern  Way 
You  get  action  —  fast  — -  with  the  FMC  High-Pressure 
Fog  Fire  Fighter.  And  here’s  why! 

The  FMC  Fog  Fire  Fighter  maintains  800  lbs 
pump  pressure — better  than  600  lbs.  nozzle  pressure. 
This  high  pressure  gives  you  a  combination  of  high 
velocity  and  finely-atomized  water — just  what  you 
need  to  blast,  cool  and  smother  flame.  And  it  does 
its  work  with  less  than  1/10  the  water  usually 
required. 

Investigate!  FMC  High-Pressure  Fog  has  proved 
its  worth  at  hundreds  of  town,  rural  and  airport 
fires,  as  well  as  on  grass  and  forest  fires.  Write  for 
complete  information  —  today. 


Out— In  One  Minute! 


FMC  STANDARD  UNIT. 

A  complete  self-con¬ 
tained  FMC  Fog  Fire 
Fighter.  Carries  a  400- 
g^lontvater  supply  and 
complete  fire  fighting 
equipment.  Provides 
two  guns  of  30  gal¬ 
lons  each  at  600  lbs. 
nozzle  pressure. 


CAN 


CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  MOST  STANDARD  TRUCK  CHASSIS 
FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  742  Hazel  St.,  Lansing  4,  Mich.  *  Bean-Cutler  Division,  442  Julian  St,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


BUILDERS  OF  BEAN  HIGH-PRESSURE  PUMPS  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

E  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

1.  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 

N  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fencing, 

G  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Cedar  Posts. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 


BOX  R 


MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


Waterproof  Your  Roo 

With  American- L- R-Cements  favorite  for  a  Keneratic 
Stops  rust  on  iron  roofs.  Leak-proofs  roll  rootin 
Saves  cost  of  new  roof.  Free  booklet — estimates. 

AMERICAN  OIL  &.  PAINT  CO.,  Cleveland  5,  Oh 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 


600 


E>OBt«ffe  postage  postage  P.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell. 


Tomato  . 

$2.75 

Cabbage  . 

2.50 

iso 

2.^ 

Pepper  . 

3.25 

Cauliflower  . 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

. .  1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

Egg  Plant  . 

4.00 

Brussels  Sprout  . 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

Broccoli  . 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

Celery  . 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

Ready  June  30th. 

Collard  . 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

Cabbage  In  lots  of  5,000  or  more  $2.00  per  1,000 
FOB  Sewell,  N.  3.  Plants  grown  from  selected  seed 
^tock.  All  Plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &.  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY  YEARS 


SWEET  PEPPER  AND  ONION  PLANTS,  50c.  hun¬ 
dred.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Aere,  Railhead,  Flat  Dutch, 
Early  Jersey,  Charleston,  Wakefield  Cabbage,  500, 
$1.75;  1,000,  $3.00.  Marglobe,  Stone  and  Greater 
Baltimore  Tomato  Plants,  same  price  as  cabbage. 
Porto  Rico  Potato  from  certified  seed,  300,  $1.50:  500, 
$2.25;  1,000,  $4.00.  All  prices  prepaid. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  Virginia 


■piRESH  TYUG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— N.  Y. 

^  Certified.  Premiers,  Catskills,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Claremont,  Senator,  50  plants  $1.50,  100  plants, 
$2.50,  300  plants  $6.00,  500  plants,  $8.00. 

Transportation  collect.  Box  36. 

R.  F.  TURNBULL,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


DE’ielci.  JE*l«,3extei 

Ready  for  Immediate  shipment.  Copenhagen  Market, 
Marlon  Market,  Danish,  1,000  $2.  Tomatoes:  John 
Baer,  Pritchard,  blaster  Marglobe,  Rutgers,  1,000, 
$3.50:  State  certified  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico 
Sweet  Potato  plants,  and  Ruby  King  Pepper,  1,000,  $4. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


LEADING  VARIETIES  CABBAGE,  tomato,  potato, 
onion  and  sweet  pepper  plants.  Prompt  shipments. 
Write  for  prices. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants. — Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard, 
$2.00  1000.  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  $1.50  1000.  Pepper- 
Large  Sweet  California  Wonder,  $4.00  1000,  or  60« 
100.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  same  price.  White 
Crystal  Wax  Onion  Plants,  $2.00  1000.  26  years 

growing  and  shipping  better  plants.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


GRASS  SILAGE 

USE  SILOGERM  when  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well 
as  corn.  NOTHING  LIKE  IT.  Economical,  clean  and 
easy  to  use.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  con¬ 
taining  interesting  and  valuable  Information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY.  BLOOMFIELD,  N,  J. 


late  TOMATO  PLANTS,  leading  varieties,  500, 
$1.75;  1.000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  Better  price  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  COPENHAGEN,  BALLHEAD,  FLAT  DUTCH. 
Golden  Acre,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield 
Cabbage,  500,  $1.75:  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  POTATO 
PLANTS  from  CERTIFIED  SEED,  300,  $1.50;  .500. 
$2.25;  1,000,  $4.00,  prepaid.  Porto  Ricos.  ONION 
AND  SWEET  PEPPER  PLANTS,  50c.  hundred,  pre¬ 
paid.  THE  OLD,  BIG  RELIABLE  COMPANY, 
“PETER  PAN,”  THE  PLANT  MAN,  Franklin,  Va. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  etc. 
Write  for  price  list.  "Our  business  is  plants." 

CAROLINA  PLANT  FARMS,  Bethel,  North  Carolina 


A  Farm  Flower  Garden 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  flower 
garden  and  especially  about  my  pansies. 
I  grow  them  myself.  Last  year,  I  saw 
an  advertisement  in  your  paper  for 
Swiss  Giant  pansies.  I  ordered  a  couple 
of  packages  of  seeds  at  35  cents  each 
and  planted  them  in  two  tin  pans  in  the 
house.  That  was  in  March.  Every 
plant  grew  and  started  to  blossom  the 
last  week  in  May.  The  blooms  were 
very  large  and  colorful.  I  planted  them 
outside  just  before  they  blossomed  in 
a  round  bed  in  front  of  our  house, 
where  they  received  the  morning  sun 
and  a  little  in  the  afternoon.  A  huge 
elm  tree  shaded  them  from  too  much 
sunlight.  These  plants  bloomed  until  the 
second  week  in  December.  It  seemed 
rather  queer  to  be  picking  pansies  with 
the  snow  on  the  ground.  In  the  Fall,  I 
covered  them  with  lots  of  leaves.  We 
had  deep  snow  all  Winter  long,  and  this 
helped  to  protect  my  pansies  from  the 
cold.  My  plants  survived  the  Winter, 
and  I  found  my  first  blossom  this  year 
on  March  29.  They  are  still  blooming 
profusely.  I  picked  a  huge  bouquet  this 
afternoon  and  had  enough  to  fill  one 
large  yellow  bowl  and  three  smaller 
vases.  In  fact,  from  that  one  small  bed, 
I  have  picked  so  many  pansy  blossoms 
that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with 
them  all.  There  is  one  of  which  I  am 
especially  fond.  I  call  it  my  “olive  drab” 
pansy  because  the  color  reminds  me  so 
much  of  a  soldier’s  uniform. 

Pansies  require  a  minimum  of  care. 
Just  keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds  and 
keep  the  blossoms  picked.  The  more 
blossoms  one  picks,  the  more  blooms 
they  have  throughout  the  season.  If 
they  go  to  seed,  they  won’t  blossom. 
My  plants  are  healthy  and  afford  me 
much  pleasure  in  taking  care  of  them. 

Early  this  Spring  I  went  on  one  of  my 
long  hikes  with  our  old  collie.  Jack.  I 
found  a  stalk  of  bittersweet  growing  all 
by  itself,  so  I  tried  to  pull  it  up.  I  got 
only  part  of  the  root.  My  mother  has 
been  wanting  a  bittersweet  vine  for 
years,  so  I  took  this  one  home.  She 
stuck  it  in  one  of  her  plant  jars  and  for¬ 
got  about  it.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  found 
nice  green  leaves  on  that  stalk.  My 
mother  has  transplanted  it  to  her  gar¬ 
den,  and  now  it  is  growing  splendidly. 

My  mother’s  flower  garden  is  lovely. 
She  had  a  huge  bed  of  tulips  and  the 
variety  of  colors  reminds  me  of  the  lol¬ 
lipops  I  used  to  buy  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  Now  the  iris  is  coming  out  in  all 
its  glory.  It  smells  delicious,  like 
gr-apes,  lemons  and  oranges,  but  maybe 
that’s  only  my  imagination.  The  white 
ones  with  delicate  purple  markings 
have  a  definite  grape  odor.  My  mother 
also  has  a  tall  mock  orange  bush. 
Its  scent  is  so  sweet.  My  sisters  and  I 
often  wear  the  blossoms  in  our  hair. 
We  have  some  wild  lady-slippers,  or 
wild  orchid,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
These  are  yellow  and  were  transplant¬ 
ed  from  a  nearby  woods.  Her  swamp 
apple  bush  is  just  coming  into  bloom. 
This  was  also  transplanted  from  the 
wild  place  in  which  it  grew.  Her  Eng¬ 
lish  violets  were  especially  nice  this 
year.  These  violets  are  a  deep  blue, 
with  fragrance  like  no  other  flower. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  growing  a  garden,  whether 
flower  or  vegetable,  especially  when  one 
can  achieve  such  wonderful  results. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  a.  d. 


Looking  for  Old  Varieties 

,  The  Bleeker  Plum 

My  husband  can  recall  a  favorite 
plum  which  he  says  is  called  the 
bleeker.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

New  York.  mrs,  j.  j. 

The  Bleeker  plum  is  said  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  in  New  York,  from  seed  secured 
from  Germany  by  a  Mrs.  Bleeker.  The 
fruit  is  described  as  large,  bluish-red, 
melting,  rich,  mid-season.  There  is  an¬ 
other  variety  called  Bleeker’s  Scarlet 
which  is  much  like  the  Lombard  but  is 
definitely  not  the  same  variety  as  the 
one  you  have  mentioned. 

The  Bleeker  has  long  been  out  of  the 
nursery  trade.  Unless  there  is  some 
subscriber  to  this  paper  who  has  a  tree 
of  this  variety  and  would  give  you 
scion  wood,  it  is  doubtful  that  you  can 
obtain  it. 

For  that  matter  there  are  so  many 
new  varieties  of  promise  that  you  will 
be  just  as  well  served  by  seeking  some¬ 
thing  else.  To  mention  a  few  choice 
kinds  there  are  Jefferson,  Pari,  Imperial 
Epineuse  and  Pacific.  A  reliable  new¬ 
comer  of  the  prune  type  is  Stanley, 


The  Grindstone  Apple 

Years  ago  in  northern  California, 
there  was  a  fairly  common  apple  known 
as  the  Grindstone,  because  of  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  shape  of  a  grindstone. 
It  was  thin  and  flat,  green  in  color,  and 
very  firm.  I  should  like  to  get  a  tree, 
and  I  will  appreciate  any  information  as 
to  whether  such  apples  are  available  in 
the  East.  m.  h. 

The  Grindstone  apple  has  also  been 
commonly  called  the  Flat  Vandevere, 
Stone  and  Green  Everlasting.  The  de¬ 
scription  given  by  M.  H.  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  It  is  an  old  apple,  but  never 
reached  commercial  prominence.  If 
there  are  trees  of  it  here  and  there 
around  the  country,  it  may  be  that  one 
of  our  subscribers  who  has  one  will  let 
us  know  and  we  will  put  M.  H.  in  touch 
with  him  so  that  he  can  secure  bud 
sticks  and  have  trees  propagated. 


Orangeburg  pipe  is  the 
ideal  pipe  for  the  permanent,  econ¬ 
omical  solution  of  drainage  problems  on 
the  farm.  This  non-metallic,  root-proof 
pipe  will  provide  a  lifetime  of  trouble- 
free  service  in  house-to-sewer  or  house- 
to-septic  tank  connections,  downspouts, 
conductor  or  irrigation  lines  and  other 
non-pressure  uses.  Won’t  crack  or  spall 
with  temperature  changes.  Light  in 
weight,  comes  in  long  lengths,  can  be 
easily  sawed,  taperweld  joints  need 
no  joining  compound. 


FARMERS 
NEED  THIS 
TROUBLE-FREE 
PIPE 


ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE  provides 
better  drainage  for  farmland  —  is  easier 
to  install  —  lasts  longer.  Has  high  crush¬ 
ing  strength  ...  withstands  soil  settle¬ 
ment  or  heaving.  Snap  couplings  save 
time,  hold  pipe  in  line,  keep  out  back 
fill  ...  Widely  used  also  for  septic  tank 
filter  beds,  foundation  footing  drains. 

See  your  plumbing  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer.  Or  mail  coup  on 
today  for  further  information. 


j  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY  I 

J  ORANGEBURG.  N.  Y.  (RNY-6-2)  j 

I  Please  send  circular  on  ORANGEBURG  PIPE.  | 
I  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer.  j 

I  Name . I 

I  Address . ! 


ORANGEBURG 

The  Root-Proof  Pipe 


FARMPBOfH 


When  to  sell  and 
buy,  farm  oper¬ 
ating  advice,  tax  data, 
general  business  guidance  in  the  D.  A.  S. 
AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST.  Semi  -  monthly 
cumulative  outlook  and  reference  service 
from  the  oldest  and  largest  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Appraisal  organization.  Digest  to 
date  and  6  months’  service,  $15.  Thereafter, 
$10  a  year.  Write  for  free  sample  releases. 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 
Box  141,  5579  Pershing  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS  12,  Missouri 


ROOT  SPECIALIST 

OfferinK  Veftetable  Plants.  One-year  Asparagus  Boots, 
$1.50  100,  $10  1,000.  Sweet  Potatoes,  yellow  and  red, 
$1  100,  $5  1,000.  Tomato,  $1  100,  $4  1,000.  Cabbage. 
$1  100,  $3.50  1,000.  Egg  Plant,  $1.25  100,  $6  1,000. 
Cauliflower,  $1.25  100,  $6  1,000.  Brussels  Sprouts.  $1 
100,  $4  1,000.  Broccoli.  $1  100.  $4  1,000.  Celery, 
$1.25  100,  $5  1,000.  Pepper,  $1.25  100,  $6  1,000. 
Lettuce.  $1  100,  $4  1,000.  Onion  Plants,  $1  100,  $4 
1,000.  Sage,  Tarragon,  Mints,  Chives,  $2.50i  doz.,  $15 
100.  Rhubarb  Roots,  $6  100.  Lots  100'  postpaid.  LOOO 
express.  No  C.  O.  D.’s.  Smallest  order  100, 


WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Bed- 
Rock,  1,000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Onion  plants  same 
price.  Cauliflower,  $7.50  thousand.  SVrite  or  wire  for 
prices  on  Tomato  and  Sweet  Potato  plants.  Truck  and 
car  lots  our  specialty.  We  are  oldest  and  largest  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia.  Our  33  yrs'.  experience  is  at  your  serv¬ 
ice.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


MILLIONS  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Wake¬ 
fields.  Brussel  Sprout  and  Broccoli.  Tomato,  Rutgers, 
Marglobe,  Baltimoi-e,  Stone,  300  $1.50;  600,  $2.00 
1,000:  $3.50,  post  paid;  express,  $2.50,  1,000.  Potato 
and  pepper,  $4.50  1,000,  postpaid.  Cauliflower,  $1,00 
100.  All  plants  moss  packed. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Spring  grown  plants  for  Victory  Gardens.  Cabbage: 
Copenhagen,  Goldcnacre,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  Wake¬ 
fields,  300,  90c.;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50,  prepaid; 
lO.OOO,  $12.50,  express  collect.  Prizetaker  Onions: 
1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  Tomatoes:  Marglobe,  Newstone, 
Rutgers,  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid; 
10,000,  $20.00,  express  collect.  Ruby  King  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  Pepper,  100,  60c.,  prepaid.  Porto  Rico 
Potato  Plants,  300,  $1.25;  500.  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.75,  pre¬ 
paid.  26  years’  experience  growing  and  packing  vege¬ 
table  plants.  Both  day  and  night  service.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  L.  0,  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  Field  Grown  Frost  Proof  CABBAGE 

plants  ready.  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Flat  Dutch  Ballhead.  Broccoli  and  Brussel  sprout. 
Tomato.  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Stone.  300  $1.50; 
500  $2.00;  1,000  $3.50,  postpaid.  Express  $2.50  1.000. 
Potato  and  pepper.  $4.50  1,000,  postpaid.  Cauliflower 
$1.00  100.  -Goorl  plants  and  moss  packed. 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


FlAXXi;iS> 

strong,  healthy  2-yr.  roots.  Mary  Washington  rust  re¬ 
sisting  strain,  15  for  $1.00.  50  for  $2.50.  lOO  for 

$4.00,  all  postpaid.  For  larger  quantities  write 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT,  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage,  Tomato,  Collard. 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Beets,  300 
$1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000.  $3.50,  postpaid.  Expressed, 
5.(K)0,  $12.50.  Caulitlower,  100.  $1.00:  500,  $4.0a 
Potatoes,  Sweet,  Hot  Pepper,  300,  $1.50;  SOO,  $2.25; 
1.000,  $4.00,  postpaid.  Good  plants  guaranteed. 

R.  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
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Don’t  let  winter 
mud  bog  down 
food  production! 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  by  building  a  concrete 
pavement  in  your  barnyard  or  feed 
lot.  Such  work  cannot  be  done  when 
the  ground  is  deep  in  mud.  Planned 
and  built  now,  it  will  begin  at  once 
to  help  you  save  feed  and  manure, 
reduce  labor,  increase  beef,  pork  and 
dairy  production. 

Construction  is  simple.  The  Portland 
cement,  sand  and  gravel  or  crushed 
stone  required  are  usually  avail¬ 
able  locally.  If  you  need  help,  get 
in  touch  with  your  concrete  con¬ 
tractor,  ready-mixed  concrete  pro¬ 
ducer  or  building  material  deder. 
As  part  of  its  wartime  service  to 
farmers,  this  Association  will  gladly 
send  free  instructions  on  how  to  build 
concrete  farm  pavements.  Just  paste 
coupon  on  penny  postcard. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K5C-16, 347  Madison  «ve..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Dept  M5C-16,  1528  Walnut  St,  Plilladelphia  2,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  in  paving  my  feed  lot  or 
barnyard  before  winter.  Please  send  free 
instructions  for  building  concrete  pavement 
without  reinforcing  steel. 

-  Name _ 

Street  or  R.  R.  No. _ 

City - State 


yam 


Get  rid  of  Horns 
this  easy,  quick  and 
economical  way. 
ONE  application 
prevents  horn 
growth  on  young 
calves,  kids,  rams. 
4  oz.  jar  will  dehorn 
many  calves.  $  1.00. 
At  your  dealers  or 
write; 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
MORRIS  11,(  N.Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  sarings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


ARC  WELDERS  AND  BRAZERS.  new  and  used.  200 
volt.  32  volt  and  110  volt.  T'ncondltionally  guaranteed. 

FORNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ft.  Collins.  Col. 


Whert  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 

^DEAF 

NO  BATTERY 
(^10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  Automatic  hearing  device  WITHOUT  BAT* 
TERY.  Worn  on  ear.  Inconspicuous,  Flesh 
tinted,  Featherlight.  Used  by  thousands.  Send 
coupon  today  for  free  ioformatioa  and  names 
of  happy  users. 

% 


American  Earphone,  10  E. 43 St.,  N.Y.  17 
Send  me  free  details  about  lO.day  home 
‘ri*l  of  Audi-Ear. 

DEPT.  470 

NAME . . 


ADDRESS... 
CITY - 


„STATE_ 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Fertilizing  Squash 

Last  year,  when  my  squash  were  run¬ 
ning  but  a  short  time,  I  broadcast  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer  over  all  of  the  open 
ground.  Then  I  took  the  cultivator  and 
worked  it  all  in.  This,  together  with 
regular  cultivating  so  long  as  there  was 
room,  was,  as  I  see  it,  a  big  help  to  the 
squash  during  the  dry  season.  In  fact, 
my  last  cultivation  was  with  the  hoe,  as 
the  spaces  were  too  lirnited  in  size  to 
use  the  cultivator.  Do  you  consider  it 
good  practice  to  make  this  extra  use 
of  fertilizer?  I  am  feeling  that  this  ex¬ 
tra  fertilizer  gave  food  and  moisture  to 
the  fingers  on  the  squash  vines.  G.  A.  P. 

Maine. 

The  best  practice  for  the  fertilization 
of  squash,  and  als6  of  the  cucurbits,  is 
to  put  about  half  of  the  fertilizer  in  the 
hill  or  row  close  to  the  seed,  but  never 
in  direct  contact  with  it.  The  remain¬ 
der  is  broadcast  evenly  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  when  the  vines  begin  to 
run  and  worked  into  the  soil  with  a  cul¬ 
tivator  or  hoe.  By  putting  part  of  the 
fertilizer  in  the  hill,  the  young  plants 
get  a  good  start,  and  this  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Cultivate  enough  to  control  weeds. 
Any  more  cultivation  than  this  is  usual¬ 
ly  not  worth  while. 


Field  Mice  and  Potatoes 

I  am  wondering  if  field  mioe,  moles 
and  other  rodents  will  cause  more  dam¬ 
age  to  potatoes  that  have  been  straw 
mulched  than  they  do  now  without  the 
straw.  Considerable  loss  from  rodents 
results  when  potatoes  are  planted  in  the 
regular  manner,  especially  if  digging  is 
delayed.  If  you  have  any  information  on 
this  matter,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
it.  I  can  see  a  good  many  advantages  in 
the  method  if  undue  loss  does  not  occur. 

Maryland.  h.  a.  e. 

We  have  not  noticed  any  more  dam¬ 
age  from  field  mice  or  other  rodents  to 
potatoes  grown  under  a  mulch  than  to 
those  grown  by  ordinary  cultivation.  In 
either  case,  there  is  always  a  possibil¬ 
ity  of  considerable  damage,  and  if  ro¬ 
dents  are  present,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  eliminate  them  by  poison. 


Aphis  on  Broccoli,  Cauliflower 

Prior  to  1944  I  had  very  good  results 
with  broccoli  and  cauliflower,  but  last 
year  a  large  percentage  of  these  plants 
seemed  to  be  infested  with  some  type 
of  aphis,  although  I  sprayed  them  with 
a  solution  of  arsenate  of  lead  when  the 
plants  were  quite  young,  and  later  with 
a  mixture  of  rotenone  and  lime.  Any 
information  you  can  give  me  on  this 
subject  will  be  appreciated.  J.  R.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rotenone  should  not  be  used  with 
lime,  as  any  alkaline  mMerial  reduces 
its  effectiveness.  Arsenate  of  lead  has 
no  value  for  the  sucking  insects  such 
as  aphis.  The  best  materials  to  use  are 
nicotine,  rotenone  or  pyrethrum.  These 
materials  may  be  applied  either  as  a 
dust  or  a  spray,  beginning  as  soon  as 
the  first  insects  appear. 


Celery  Rust;  Cause  and  Cure 

Will  you  please  advise  me  what 
usually  causes  rust  on  celery  and  what 
is  the  cure  for  it?  J.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

Reddish  brown  irregular  spots  on 
leaves  of  celery  are  usually  due  to  early 
blight.  This  is  best  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture  every  10  to 
14  days  from  July  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  Celery  that  is  blanched  with 
soil  frequently  develops  a  reddish  dis¬ 
coloration  on  the  stems  when  they  are 
left  in  contact  with  the  soil  for  more 
than  two  weeks.  To  prevent  this  it  is 
necessary  to  bleach  with  paper  or 
boards. 


Spots  on  Rhubarb  Leaves 

Some  of  our  rhubarb  plants  have  yel¬ 
low  spots  on  their  leaves.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  it?  a.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

Leaf  spot  on  rhubarb  is  usually  not  a 
serious  disease,  and  the  only  control 
that  is  advisable  is  to  remove  the  dried 
leaves  and  stems  after  they  are  killed 
by  frost  in  the  Fall.  The  plants  should 
also  be  fertilized  with  a  good  garden 
fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-5  Victory 
garden  formula,  in  order  to  promote  a 
vigorous  growth.  Rhubarb  also  re¬ 
sponds  to  liberal  applications  of  poultry 
or  stable  manure. 


Maggots  in  Turnips 

Can  you  suggest  how  to  prevent  tur¬ 
nip  maggots?  I  have  never  been  able  to 
grow  any  without  them.  They  grow 
well,  but  are  always  wormy.  g.  k. 

New  York. 

Maggots  in  turnips  may  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  calomel  dust  placed  on  top 
of  the  soil  around  the  growing  plants, 
as  soon  as  they  are  above  ground.  This 
material  may  be  obtained  from  most 
dealers  in  insecticides,  and  is  mixed 
with  some  inert  material  ready  for  ap¬ 
plication.  If  you  cannot  obtain  this  dust 
you  can  prepare  your  own  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  calomel  and  gypsum  using  one 
part  of  calomel  to  24  parts  of  gypsum. 

D.  F.  JONES. 
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You’ve 
Heard  Of 
Es-Min-El 


but  have  you  tried  it? 

\ 

Everybody’s  talking  about  ES-MIN-EL — 
the  soil  mineralizer  that  contains  the  Essen¬ 
tial  MINeral  ELements,  manganese,  copper, 
zinc,  boron  and  iron.  Use  ES-MIN-EL  —  and 
grow  QUALITY  fruits  and  vegetables! 

ES-MIN-EL  is  now  sold  in  convenient  5-lb. 
and  100-lb.  bags.  Write  us  today  for  your  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEC  CORPORATIOtt 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Lockland,  Ohio 


Snom  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

9S%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  ,  ,  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  1 

SAVES  TIME  ...  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  1 

SAVES  MONEY  ...  Dissolves  thoroughlv — no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures— thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!' 


MR.  FARMER,  make  your  workshop  complete.  Big 
10-lb.  box  of  over  3,000  popular  size  bolts,  nuts, 
screws,  washers,  clamps,  cotter  pins,  etc.  List  price 
approximately  $30.00.  Our  price  $5.00,  post  paid. 

MELTZ  AIRCRAFT,  Hardware  Department. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  NEW  JERSEY. 


«r  Power  Lawn  Mower.  Any  size. 

YV  Ai  V  1  SiiMJ  State  manufacturer,  year  and  price. 
Brundage  &  Guthrie,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Tel.  856. 


FREE 
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1QP  PRACTICAL 

130  SUGGESTIONS 

that  will  help  you  to  get 
Di^  better  gas  mileage 
longer  tire  life 


Dif  better  performance 
MT  lower  upkeep  costs 


TOPB  DEALER  can  also  supply  Trianelo  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  In:  LARGE  CRYSTALS.  SMALL 
CRYSTALS.  ORANLXATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures ;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  TJie  oldest  and  5«Jt  known 
brand!  Standard  for  over  60  years. 

- MADE  BY - 

PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

£/ecfro/yf(c  Refiners  of  Coppor 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5.  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1.  ILL. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

50 1  Second  St. _ Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Gef  o  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer 


or  use  the  coupon  below: 
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GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 


GULFLEX 


WHEEU 


BEARING 


GREASE 


Ball  and  roller  bearings  carrying 
heavy  loads  need  this  specialized 
grease  that  resists  heat,  shocks 
and  wear. 


THE  FLY  SEASON  IS  HERE! 

Give  your  cows  re¬ 
lief  from  much  in¬ 
sect  annoyance 
with  Gulf  Live¬ 
stock  Spray.  It  re¬ 
pels  stable  fliesj 
horn  flies,  mosqui¬ 
toes,  and  buflalo 
gnats;  it  kills  flies,  mosquitoes, 
gnats,  lice,  ticks,  and  many  other 
Insects. 


FROPEH 


Here’s  a  specialist 
at  providing  rugged 
lubrication  in  the 
crankcase  of  trucks 
tractor,  or  car.  Gulf- 
lube  is  a  prezniumt 
oil  at  a  thrifty-pnos^ 


Here*s  how  the  right  oils  and 
greases  for  your  tractor  and  other 
farm  equipment  help  you  make 
a  bigger  farming  profit! 


/'  You  don’t  have  to  buy  new  eqmpment 
0  SO  often,  or  spend  so  much  for  costly 
repairs ...  and  saving  money  is  making 
money. 


2  You  produce  more  when  your  work 
0  with'  tractor  and  farm  machinery 
isn’t  interrupted  by  time-wasting  break¬ 
downs. 


For  lubrication  that  fasfsand proteciSf 
pick  oils  and  greases  from  the  Gulf  Farm 
Aids  listed  and  described  here. 


WHERE  TO  GET  GULF  FARM  AIDS 

Gulf  Fuels  and  lubricants  and  other  Farm 
Aids  are  obtainable  at  your  Good  Gulf 
Station  or  at  Gulf  distributing  plants.  You 
can  get  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray, 
and  other  products  for  home  and  farm  at 


Each  of  these  Gulf  products  is  a  special¬ 
ist,  made  to  do  a  particular  lubricating 
job  on  the  farm...and  made  to  do  it  better. 

Ask  your  Gulf  Man  to  recommend  a 
Gijlf  lubricant  for  each  piece  of  your  farm 
equipment.  You’ll  be  pleased  with  the 
way  they  save  you  money,  help  keep  your 
machines  on  the  job. 


A  FREE  BOOK  TO 
HELP  YOU  KEEP  YOUR 
TRACTOR  IN  SHAPE 


The  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Ghiide,  a  complete 
tractor  operation  and  maintenance  man¬ 
ual,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  your 


copy  today,  to  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room 
3800,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Tell 
us  the  kind  of  tractor  you  have. 


Gulf  Stations,  grocery,  drug,  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  and  at  many  milk-gathering 
stations  and  feed  stores. 


HERE’S  THE  LIST  OF  GULF  FARM  AIDS 


Good  Gulf  Gasoline 
Gulf  Kerosene 
Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulfiube  Motor  Oil 


Gulf  Dieselube  H.D. 

Gulf  T  ransmission  Oils 
Gulf  T  ransgear  Lubricant 
Gxilflex  Chassis  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulf  High  Pressure  Grease 
Gulf  Cup  Grease 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 


Red  T op  Axle  Grease 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Gulfoil — Household 
Lubricant 

Gulfwax — for  preserving 
Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 


Northeast  Crop  Reports 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

While  there  was  no  apparent  damage 
from  the  recent  snowstorm,  the  frost  in 
early  April  has  apparently  reduced  the 
apple  crop  in  the  Hudson  Valley  to  not 
over  one-third  of  last  year’s  good  crop. 
It  is  too  early  to  know  definitely  what 
the  trees  will  eventually  mature. 

In  the  drought  area  of  last  year,  many 
McIntosh  and  other  trees  are  weak  and 
will  undoubtedly  shed  much  of  their 
fruit  that  was  not  frozen.  This  is  also 
true  of  some  slopes  exposed  to  cold 
winds.  There  has  also  been  very  poor 
weather  for  pollination  of  late  varieties 
and  in  late  sections  in  the  valley. 

The  cold  extended  from  the  valleys 
up  on  the  hillsides  higher  than  we  have 
ever  known.  Thus  rnany  orchards  have 
no  apples  whatever  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

Peaches  came  through  better  than  ap¬ 
ples  because  the  main  peach  orchards 
are  located  on  the  tops  of  high  hills,  with 
good  air  drainage.  Sweet  cherries  are 
mainly  similarly  located.  Strawberries 
are  coming  through  with  probably  one- 
half  of  their  bloom.  e.  s.  h. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

A  quick  survey  of  our  vicinity  in 
southern  Ulster  County  shows  that  only 
one  freeze,  April  23,  did  any  real  dam¬ 
age.  The  storm  of  May  10,  with  tem¬ 
peratures  of  about  32  deg.,  did  little 
damage  except  to  set  back  many  acres 
of  newly  planted  tomatoes.  The  fruit 
damage  looks  serious.  Elevation  seems 
to  have  been  the  deciding  factor.  Ap¬ 
ples  run  from  zero  to  80%  of  a  crop, 
averaging  50%;  peaches  little  damage  as 
yet;  currants  about  60%  of  a  crop;  sour 
cherries  about  50%,  and  sweet  cherries 
more  than  that.  Pears  are  hard  to  eval¬ 
uate.  Some  locations  have  a  full  crop. 
The  June  drop  may  decidedly  lower 
these  figures.  w.  r.  c. 

Champlain  Valley,  N.  Y. 

About  75%  of  the  apple  blossom  buds 
have  been  frozen  out.  This  condition 
varies  from  orchard  to  orchard.  The 
range  is  from  25%  to  100%  frozen  out. 
Snows  and  Wealthy  took  the  worst  beat¬ 
ing  from  frost,  and  these  are  the  vari¬ 
eties  depended  on  for  pollinators  on 
McIntosh.  The  period  of  full  bloom  is 
about  over  in  the  Peru  section  of  the 
County,  while  we  are  just  at  the  full 
bloom  stage  here  in  Chazy.  However,  it 
rained  every  day  since  April  24  (this 
being  written  May  16),  and  tempera¬ 
tures  ranged  between  40  and  50  deg.  F., 
so  the  bees  haven’t  flown  much  to  pol¬ 
linate  the  blossoms  that  were  not  frozen. 
The  Peru  growers  estimate  at  present 
only  about  10%  of  last  year’s  crop 
of  apples.  At  Chazy  we  still  have  a 
chance  for  a  good  crop,  providing  we 
get  a  couple  of  warm,  sunshiny  days  for 
the  bees  to  fly  in. 

Much  seeding  of  legumes  and  grain 
was  done  early  in  April  during  the 
warm  spell,  but  they  are  not  coming  at 
all  on  account  of  the  cold  and  rain.  The 
flelds  are  so  wet  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  farmers  to  plant  anything,  d.  f.  g. 

Mohawk  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  heavy  snowstorm  broke  many 
limbs  off  the  shade  trees  in  Utica,  but 
flower  gardens  were  brilliant  with  vari¬ 
ous  Spring  flowers,  with  no  apparent 
damage  from  the  snow.  Out  through 
the  potato  country,  Hugh  G.  Humphries 
reported  limbs  fell  from  cherry  and 
plum  trees,  as  well  as  shade  trees.  He 
thought  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  might 
have  injured  his  new  seeding,  but  an  in¬ 
spection  showed  no  damage.  Mr 
Humphries  said  he  had  30  acres  of  oats 
in  and  did  a  lot  of  Fall  plowing. 

Heavy  frost  less  than  two  weeks  before 
did  much  damage  to  cherry  and  plum 
trees  and  early  apples.  A  light  crop  is 
anticipated.  The  past  two  weeks  it  has 
rained  so  much  that  virtually  no  plow¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  l.  a.  r. 

Onondag.a  County,  N.  Y. 

The  snowfall  of  last  week  did  not  do 
any  damage  to  fruit  or  vegetables  in  this 
vicinity.  A  few  scattering  limbs  were 
broken  by  weight  of  snow  on  branches; 
nothing  at  all  serious.  The  frost  of  May 
12  took  90%  of  apples  on  lower  levels. 
On  the  higher  ground  at  present  the 
prospect  is  good  for  a  fair  crop.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  looks  like  a  33%  of  aver¬ 
age  crop.  G.  H. 

Western  New  York 

The  fruit  prospect  is  still  anybody’s 
guess,  and  the  real  answer  will  come 
when  the  peaches  are  in  the  baskets  and 
the  apples  are  in  the  boxes.  A  few 
fruits  bn  a  tree  in  a  light-crop  year  can 
develop  into  pretty  good  volume  by  har¬ 
vest  time,  or  they  can  drop  off;  it  all  de¬ 
pends.  Nevertheless,  poor  weather  for 
pollination  and  the  general  slow  season 
do  not  look  as  though  any  one  is  likely 
to  overestimate  the  crop. 

Sour  cherries  range  from  zero  to  40%, 
with  an  average  of  around  25  or  30%; 
sweet  cherries  are  zero  to  80%,  with  an 
average  around  50  or  60%;  peaches 
range  from  20  to  80%,  with  an  average 
around  60%;  pears  range  from  zero  to 
40%,  with  an  average  around  20%;  ap¬ 
ples  range  from  5  to  70%,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  around  50%.  h.  b.  t. 

We  did  not 'have  too  much  snow  on 
the  ground  here  in  the  valley  the  middle 
of  May,  but  there  was  plenty  of  it  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  area  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  here.  The  main  snow 
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damage  was  in  breaking  down  the  tree 
branches  because  of  the  heavy  weight. 
Most  of  the  flowers  had  already  devel¬ 
oped  into  fruit,  so  I  don’t  think  that  the 
snow  did  nearly  as  much  damage  as 
the  early  freezes  did  when  the  fruit 
trees  were  in  full  blossom. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
damage  which  the  earlier  freezes  did. 
In  talking  with  several  fruit  growers, 
they  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
damage  may  not  have  been  as  great  as 
publicized  earlier.  I  understand  there 
was  a  heavy  bloom;  so,  if  some  of  the 
blossoms  were  hurt,  it  would  result  in  a 
smaller  set,  and,  as  a  result,  less  thin¬ 
ning  than  would  ordinarily  be  neces¬ 
sary.  j.  w.  K. 

New  Jersey 

Frequent  frosts,  cold  rains  and  low 
temperatures  at  night  have  caused  con¬ 
siderable  damage  and  have  retarded  the 
growth  of  early  field  crops.  However, 
the  damage  to  fruit  crops  has  varied  a 
great  deal.  Only  50  per  cent  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  yield  of  apples  is  expected.  The 
cherry  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure  and 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  yield.  The  damage  to 
peaches  is  estimated  at  a  little  more 
than  10  per  cent.  Strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries  and  crapberries  in  the  lowlands 
were  nipped,  but  the  injury  to  them 
will  be  noticed  chiefly  in  lowered  qual¬ 
ity.  The  damage  done  to  cranberries 
cannot  be  fully  determined  as  yet,  as 
they  do  not  mature  until  later  in  the 
season.  The  early  plantings  of  Irish  or 
white  potatoes  weathered  the  frosts 
and  cold  temperatures  without  any  ap¬ 
preciable  injury.  j.  w.  w. 

Lake  Erie 

Due  to  the  freezes  of  April  28  and 
May  1,  grapes  will  average  below  30 
per  cent  of  a  crop  east  of  Erie  to  Silver 
Creek  and  less  than  12  per  cent  of  a 
crop  from  Erie  to  Cleveland.  In  the 
Cleveland-Buffalo  belt,  apples  will  be 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Peaches 
will  be  about  65  per  cent,  sour 
cherries  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  sweet 
cherries  about  50  per  cent.  Frost  dam¬ 
age  extremely  spotted.  Northeastern 
Ohio  a  washout.  The  Lake  Plain  sec¬ 
tion  in  Erie  County,  Pa.,  fared  better 
than  other  sections,  but  back  from  the 
shore  a  few  miles  the  destruction  is 
nearly  100  per  cent. 

All  fruit  west  of  Erie  has  been  hurt 
much  worse  than  that  east  of  Erie.  A 
spot  around  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  has  had 
less  frost  damage  than  in  the  vicinity 
of  Westfield,  Fredonia  and  Silver  Creek. 
On  the  highlands  the  frost  was  partic¬ 
ularly  damaging.  Peaches  bloomed  a 
little  later,  and  prospects  are  favorable 
for  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

More  than  half  the  fruit  in  Ontario 
Province,  Canada,  is  reported  ruined. 
Growers  state  that  any  one  of  the  proc¬ 
essing  plants  in  the  Erie-Chautauqua 
area  could  take  care  of  the  grape  crop. 
They  say  that  the  warm  weather  which 
appeared  May  21,  is  apt  to  reveal  a 
greater  amount  of  damage. 

Connecticut 

There  was  practically  no  damage  to 
bearing  orchards  in  Connecticut  from 
the  recent  snow  and  windstorm.  'Grow¬ 
ers  coinplain  there  has  been  some  lack 
of  pollination  of  bloom  because  bees 
did  not  come  through  the  Winter  in 
good  condition,  and  began  their  first 
flights  in  the  warm  weeks  of  early 
Spring,  only  to  be  checked  by  the  later 
cold  weather.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  quite  a  heavy  drop  in  June  on  both 
peaches  and  apples,  but  the  present  set 
is  about  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  large 
crop.  Some  apples,  particularly  Baldwin 
and  Delicious,  which  bore  heavily  last 
season,  will  not .  be  full.  Old  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  blooming  early,  have  been 
killed  by  frost,  but  younger  beds,  par¬ 
ticularly  Premier,  show  the  heaviest 
bloom  in  years.  Raspberry  canes  show 
considerable  Winter  killing,  and  early 
blooming  plums  are  gone.  Pears  show 
a  full  set.  w.  a.  w. 

Massachusetts 

Four  frosts  have  taken  a  toll  of  our 
crops.  Apple  damage  is  estimated  from 
25  to  50%.  Some  orchards  on  hilltops 
escaped  with  minor  loss.  The  recent 
snow  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  did  damage  to  apples,  but  arpount 
is  unknown  as  yet.  Peaches  located  on 
hilltops  have  mostly  escaped.  Cranberry 
damage  may  run  to  20%;  strawberries 
on  the  Cape  hurt,  perhaps  25%.  Cold 
W'eather  and  high  winds  have  hurt  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners.  One  seven-acre  field  of 
broccoli  had  to  be  replanted  because  of 
wind  damage.  Cold  steady  rains  in 
Connecticut  Valley  have  caused  damage 
to  potato  growers.  Estimated  from  800 
to  1,000  acres  will  have  to  be  replanted. 
Damage  reports  vary  widely  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  State.  h.  s.  p. 

Maine 

On  many  fruit  trees  a  high  percentage 
of  the  bud  clusters  have  been  killed. 
The  buds  have  turned  brown  and  now 
the  entire  "fruit  bud  cluster  is  dropping 
to  the  ground.  In  other  clusters  one  or 
two  buds  survived.  Beginning  on  May 
10  and  continuing  through  most  of  the 
day  of  May  11,  we  had  snow,  and  that 
night  temperatures  dropped  well 
below  freezing.  At  this  time  plum,  pear 
and  early  apples  were  blooming.  The 
weather  for  the  following  week  was 
cold  and  drizzly,  making  conditions  un¬ 
favorable  for  pollination.  Today,  with 
warm  sunshine,  there  are  very  few  bees 
or  other  insects  working  in  the  blos¬ 
soms.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
(Continued  on  page  313) 
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ON  THE  AVERAGE..  .  needless  rust  and  needless  wear  can  cost  a  farmer 
about  half  the  money  he  has  invested  in  his  tractor  and  other  farm  ma¬ 
chines.  Authorities  figure  this  loss  as  high  as  $2,000.  The  facts  show  that 


HOW  YOUR  MOWER  CAN 
UST  MUCH  LUNGER 


2  out  of  3  farm  machines  could  last  twice  as  long  with  the  best  of  care. 
Here’s  how  to  help  protect  your  investment. 


A  mower  costs  about  $250— It  is  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est-worked  farm  machines,  constantly  exposed 
to  rust  cmd  wear.  Here's  what  to  do  to  help  pre¬ 
serve  it— at  a  cost  of  a  few  dollars  a  yearl 


USE  ESSO  FARM  RUST  PREVENTIVE  HERE! 

By  protecting  exposed  metal  surfaces 
with  Farm  Rust  Preventive,  you  help 
stop  rust.  First  brush  or  wipe  clean  with 
Esso  Marketers  Kerosene,  then  keep  all 
surfaces  protected  with  Esso  Farm 
Rust  Preventive  while  in  storage — you’ll 
have  a  better  machine  when  you  need  it. 


USE  ESSOLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  HERE! 

The  same  high  quality  oil  that  gives  you 
so  much  protection  in  the  crankcases  of 
your  tractor,  truck,  and  car  will  give  you 
special  protection  for  those  parts  of  the 
mower  requiring  oil  lubrication. 


IMPORTANT-CHECK  GEAR  BOX  DAILY. 

When  in  use,  always  keep  filled  with 
fresh,  tough  Essolube  Gear  Oil  or 
Essolube  Motor  Oil  (According  to 
manufacturer’s  instructions). 


SPECIAL  NOTE. 

Mowers  equippedjwith  pressure-t5q)e 
fittings  should  be  lubricated  frequently 
with  Essoleum  Chassis  Lubricant  (H). 


care  saves  wear.  ••  save  that  equipment 


ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  were  developed  in  the  world’s  greatest  petro- 

•• 

leum  laboratories . . .  where  1,500  scientists  are  hard  at  work  to  develop 
ever  better,  more  useful,  more  protective  lubricants  for  your  use.  No 


wonder  so  many  farmers  depend  on  Esso  —  they  know  Esso  petroleum 
products  are  right  on  the  job! 


COLONIAL  BEACON 
OIL  COMPANY 
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FARM 

IMPLEMENTS 


THE  IS  ON 

PRODUCTION 


IN  DAIRY  COWS 


•  You  can’t  afford  to  keep  “Boarder 
cows.”  To  pay  off,  a  cow  must  produce 
an  amount  of  milk  and  butter-fat  sub¬ 
stantially  above  the  cost  of  feed  and  care. 

You  can’t  afford  to  keep  a  farm  im¬ 
plement  that  wastes  time,  crop  and 
money.  To  pay  off,  it  must  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  by  doing  more  and  better 
work  per  hour,  per  man,  per  dollar. 

Massey-Harris  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  build  improved,  cost-cutting 
farm  equipment.  You  have  seen  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  forward-looking  Massey- 
Harris  engineering  skill  in  the  Self- 


Propelled  Combine.  This  revolutionary 
combine  set  a  new  record  for  speedy, 
low-cost  harvesting  in  thefamous  million- 
acre  “Harvest  Brigade.” 

You  can  get  that  same  time  and 
money-saving  performance  in  the  7-foot- 
cut,  Self-Propelled  Clipper  Combine 
shown  above.  It  is  also  made  in  6  and 
7-foot-cut  pull-type  models. 

Talk  with  your  Massey-Harris  dealer 
about  combines.  Forage  Clippers,  power- 
plus  tractors,  high-speed  plows,  culti¬ 
vators,  hay  tools  and  other  cost-cutting 
implements  ...  or  write  us  for  details. 


TRACTORS,  COMBINES  AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  RACINE.  WISCONSIN 
FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN;  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


Hoy  LcoJw_ Side  RqI<«i_ Semi-Mounted  Mown 


Let’s  talk  a  minute 
about  "better  eating" 
on  the  form  . . . 


IMPIRC  milRINS  MACIINI 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


Corn-on-the-cob  in  January  .  ;  i  strawberries  at 
Christmas  ; . .  meat  and  vegetables  all  year  ’round! 
That’s  the  eating  pleasure  an  Esco  Farm  Freezer 
makes  possible. 

For  an  Esco  Farm  Freezer,  you  know,  not  only 
freezes  but  stores;  actually  gives  you  ^‘locker” 
facilities  right  at  home. 

A  decision  to  buy  a  farm  freezer  or  a  milk  cooler 
or  a  milking  machine  is  no  snap-judgment  matter. 
That’s  why  it  is  worth  while  keeping  in  mind  what 
the  names  “Esco”  and  “Empire”  have  come  to 
mean:  A  cpmpany  that  has  proved  itself  inventive; 
progressive,-  service-minded  —  a  real  leader  in 
helping  make  farm  life  easier  and  more  profitable. 
Esco  Cabinet  Co.  —  Empire  Milking  Machine  Co.^ 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
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EMPIRE 


o  Dealership  V®'** 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ^‘square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Grain  belt  planting  conditions  were 
better  than  for  many  years;  there  were 
no  floods,  and  the  soil  dried  out  quickly, 
so  that  tractors  and  teams  were  at  work 
a  month  ahead  of  last  year.  Oats  and 
corn  went  in  early.  It  augurs  well  for 
a  big  grain  crop,  with  more  and  lower 
priced  feed.  I  note  the  strange  fact 
that  more  tractors  and  fewer  horses 
have  meant  less  hay  harvested,  so  that 
hay  gets  scarcer  and  higher  each  year. 
Ceiling  prices  meant  little,  and  hay 
reached  $40  a  ton. 

With  Decoration  Day,  my  thoughts 
have  been  turning  to  old  friends  who 
have  passed  on  and  how  many  never 
reached  the  things  they  wanted  most. 
Uncle  Ham  longed  for  recognition  of  his 
poetry,  yet  never  found  it.  Instead, 
his  quaint  philosophy,  his  urge  to  aid 
others  and  his  passion  for  flowers  made 
his  humble  home  in  the  piney  woods  a 
shrine  and  made  him  known  to  all  of 
North  Carolina  and  to  hundreds  in  other 
States  as  Uncle  Ham,  the  only  name  I 
ever  knew,  as  he  was  only  a  Rural 
New-Yorker  uncle  to  me.  Ames  of 
California  longed  to  return  to  the  place 
of  his  early  life,  the  Lake  Champlain 
region,  and  no  wonder.  Here  and  there 
are  regions  with  such  unsurpassed  love¬ 
liness  that  it  is  only  a  step  from  earth 
to  heaven.  The  Finger  Lakes  section, 
the  Ozarks,  the  Valley  of  the  Lehigh, 
old  Tioga,  and  at  the  top  of  the  list,  the 
Lake  Champlain  region.  Rugged,  wood¬ 
ed  hills,  where  the  sun  kisses  the  tree 
tops  while  the  morning  mist  lingers  in 
the  valleys.  Fertile  valleys  with  lush 
grass  and  rippling  streams  making  it 
ideal  for  dairying,  tiny  villages  where 
old  churches  point  tall  spires  toward 
heaven,  with  winding  roads  devoid  of 
rushing  traffic.  Everywhere  there  is 
peace  and  quiet,  so  near  and  yet  so  far 
from  the  roaring  arteries  of  trade  and 
travel;  and  always  the  shimmering 
glory  of  the  lake.  This  is  a  region  rich 
in  lore  and  scenes  of  heroic  exploits  but 
richer  in  its  natural  beauty. 

Probably  you  youngsters  often  say 
that  you  are  going  to  get  away  from 
there  or  some  other  place  equally  love¬ 
ly,  where  nothing  ever  happens,  and  go 
beyond  the  hills  to  see  the  great  world. 
Well,  I  can  tell  you  what  you  will  find. 
You  will  find  heartbreaking  loneliness, 
you  will  find  a  cold  world  which  does 
not  care  a  hoot  whether  you  live  or  die, 
you  will  find  intense  selfishness  in  a 
world  where  a  few  climb  the  financial 
heights  by  trampling  down  the  many, 
and  you  will  get  in  time  an  ever-grow¬ 
ing  longing  to  return  to  the  old  home 
place  where  folks  take  time  to  live. 

Getting  back  to  the  practical,  I  believe 
we  plant  all  seeds  too  deep.  At  garden 
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plowing  time  we  noticed  that  lettuce 
and  radishes  had  come  up  thick  from 
self-sowing.  I  have  often  noticed  that 
self-sown  seeds  come  up  better  than 
those  planted.  At  this  writing,  little 
Miss  Spring  is  shivering  and  wondering 
what  happened  to  that  warm  sun  and 
why  the  balmy  breezes  suddenly 
switched  to  the  north  pole.  I  roll  an¬ 
other  big  chunk  into  the  stove  and  bask 
in  comfort,  but  the  Missus  comes  with 
broom  and  duster,  so  out  I  go  to  grab 
the  ax  and  chop  some  more  wood. 

Here  is  one  for  the  book.  Chicago 
has  a  good  school  system,  with  things 
modern  and  oodles  of  money  for  highly 
educated  teachers  and  equipment.  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  rest  of  the  high 
schools  in  Illinois  are  found  in  country 
villages,  where  many  students  come 
from  one-room  rural  schools.  Yet  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  all  students  at  the  State 
University  revealed  that  the  students 
from  Chicago  were  making  poorer 
grades  than  those  from  the  village  high 
schools.  Sometimes  a  teacher  can  be 
educated  beyond  the  point  of  useful¬ 
ness.  The  girl  from  the  farm  who  had 
a  tough  time  to  obtain  enough  credits 
for  a  teaching  certificate  will  make  a 
better  teacher  than  the  pampered  girl 
who  breezed  through  her  education. 

But  I  have  rambled  far  from  the 
theme  that  was  in  my  heart  when  I 
began  to  write — the  universal  longing 
for  home.  It  runs  through  the  letters 
from  our  boys  in  the  service;  it  grows 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  reached 
high  places.  Sometimes  we  make  the 
mistake  of  pitying  the  person  who  has 
never  left  the  home  community,  but 
they  are  the  fortunate  ones.  Home  is 
the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  though  some¬ 
times  we  have  to  leave  it  to  find  that 
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Tax  on  Sale  of  Cows 

When  a  farmer  buys  cows  and  sells 
them  at  a  profit,  is  the  difference  con¬ 
sidered  income  subject  to  tax?  If  he 
sells  cows  he  has  raised  and  buys  cows 
to  replace  them,  is  there  a  different 
rule?  c.  R.  B. 

Under  the  Federal  tax  laws,  if  pur¬ 
chased  cows  are  held  for  more  than  six 
months  and  then  resold  at  a  profit,  only 
50  per  cent  of  the  profit  is  considered 
as  income  subject  to  tax,  that  is,  the 
normal  tax  of  3  per  cent  and  the  grad¬ 
uated  surtax  beginning  at  20  per  cent 
on  the  first  $2,000  of  net  income.  If 
the  cows  are  sold  at  a  loss,  the  total  loss 
may  be  deducted  from  gross  income,  but 
not  more  than  $1,000  in  any  one  year. 
However,  where  a  farmer  sells  cows  he 
has  raised  himself,  the  full  sale  price  is 
regarded  as  income,  all  of  it  subject  to 
the  normal  tax  and  surtax. 


Grange  News 

Among  the  nationwide  projects  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Grange  is  the 
setting  apart  of  a  definite  “Grange 
Day.”  On  this  day  every  individual 
member  of  each  local  organization,  will 
be  expected  to  contribute  toward  some 
worthy  project  aimed  at  the  betterment 
of  the  community  in  general.  The  re¬ 
sponse  so  far  has  been  very  enthusias¬ 
tic,  and  constructive  results  are  expect¬ 
ed.  Whatever  day  the  home  Grange 
agrees  upon  should  be  used  by  every 
available  member  in  making  some  spot 
in  the  local  vicinity  look  better — im¬ 
prove  the  town  commons,  sidewalks  or 
roads,  and  apply  “betterment  treat¬ 
ment”  to  grounds  around  the  church, 
school,  library  or  Grange  hall;  set  up 
local  markers,  plant  shrubs,  prune  trees 
and  abolish  long-standing  eyesores. 
Clearing  up  brush  or  other  disfigure¬ 
ments  in  the  local  cemetery  will  also 
figure,  in  the  “Grange  Day”  program. 

Incidentally,  the  local  unit  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  improve  both  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  its  own  hall;  renovate,  re¬ 
furnish  or  otherwise  add  to  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  and  climax  the  day’s  activities 
in  whatever  directions  expended,  irj^  a 
neighborly  get-together,  where  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  day  shall  be  re¬ 
viewed,  and  further  improvement  plans 
discussed  and  agreed  upon.  Thus  again, 
the  Grange  will  prove  its  value  in  rural 
community  leadership,  and  the  whole 
population,  Grange  members  or  not,  will 
benefit  by  this  undertaking. 


The  fiscal  year  of  the  National  Grange, 
which  started  October  1  last,  has  seen 
a  remarkable  increase  in  membership, 
shown  in  nearly  every  State.  Ohio 
leads  the  list  with  a  net  increase  of  2,140 
during  the  first  quarter.  Other  States 
showing  outstanding  gains  for  the  first 
part  of  the  year  are  New  York,  Maine 
and  Pennsylvania.  No  State  has  re¬ 
ported  a  loss.  Significant  is  the  fact 
that  the  increase  is  not  due  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  new  Grapge  units  so  much 
as  to  initiations  in  Granges  already  es¬ 
tablished.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been 
functioning  more  than  50  years,  60  in  a 
few  cases.  The  newly  instituted  units 
of  the  last  year  or  two  have  also  made 
equally  substantial  gains  so  far  in  1945. 
More  than  ever  before  farm  people  are 
realizing  the  prominent  and  construc¬ 
tive  part  their  organizations  can  play  in 
the  coming  days  of  the  nation. 


A  banner  Grange  family  has  been 
found  and  is  offered  as  a  challenge  to 
any  other  Grange  unit  which  can  show 
a  more  extensive  one.  This  is  the  Olm¬ 


sted  family  that  lives  near  Chittenango, 
in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Olmsted,  Sr.,  are  75  years  old. 
Their  family  has  been  enrolled  for  vary¬ 
ing  periods  of  years  since  they  first 
joined  24  years  ago.  This  includes 
father  and  mother,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  one  son-in-law,  two  daugh¬ 
ters-in-law,  two  granddaughters,  two 
grandsons,  one  grandson-in-law,  one 
great-granddaughter  and,  two  great- 
grandsons.  Moreover,  practically  all  of 
them  have  held  numerous  offices  in  their 
local  Grange,  and  several  are  Seventh 
Degree  members  in  the  organization. 
There  can’t  be  much  trouble  in  getting 
a  quorum  for  any*  meeting  of  this  sub¬ 
ordinate,  as  long  as  the  Olmsted  family 
are  members. 


Many  Grange  secretaries  throughout 
the  country  have  made  remarkable  rec¬ 
ords  of  long-time  service,  but  it  is 
.doubtful  if  any  other  secretary  of  the 
country  can  equal  the  record  of  Mrs. 
Alida  N.  Stevens,  South  Braintree,  Nor¬ 
folk  County,  Mass.,  who  has  just  been 
installed  for  her  54th  consecutive  year 
as  secretary  of  Old  Colony  North  Po¬ 
mona.  This  organization,  with  a  pres¬ 
ent  membership  of  896,  embraces  17 
subordinates  and  covers  a  large  area  in 
the  Southeastern  part  of  the  Bay  State. 
During  her  long  term  of  service,  Mrs. 
Stevens  has  very  rarely  missed  attend¬ 
ance  at  her  post,  and  then  only  because 
of  occasional  illness. 


Two  State  Grange  organizations  have 
new  leadership  for  1945 — New  Jersey 
and,  Pennsylvania.  In  New  Jersey,  the 
overseer,  Franklin  C.  Nixon,  becomes 
executive  through  the  death  of  former 
State  Master  David  H.  Agans,  who  was 
also  overseer  of  the  National  Grange. 
In  Pennsylvania,  W.  Sharp  Fullerton 
succeeds  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  who  has 
headed  the  work  in  the  Keystone  State 
for  the  last  eight  years  and  continues 
as  secretary  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Grange.  Grange 
affairs  in  both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  in  very  prosperous  condition, 
and  in  the  latter  a  substantial  net  gain 
in  membership  has  been  recorded  in 
the  last  two  years. 


A  prominent  Vermont  Patron,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Sinclair,  of  Johnson,  in  La¬ 
moille  County,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Mortimer  R.  Proctor  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  on  the  State  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  for  a  six-year  term. 
Mr.  Sinclais  has  served  20  years  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  has  been  prominent  in 
its  activities  for  half  a  century,  r.  w.  d. 
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PROTECT  HAY 

This  Easy, 
Low-Cost  Way 

COVER  WITH 

StsalKratt 


Hay  is  valuable  .  .  .  protect  loose  or 
baled  hay  stacked  in  the  open  against 
bleaching,  weathering  and  spoiling  . . . 
with  stack  covers  made  from  Sisalkraft. 
Specially  treated  to  resist  rain  and 
moisture  .  .  .  reinforced  to  withstand 
severe  winds.  Thousands  in  use  on 
large  and  small  stacks,  both  loose  and 
baled.  Field  proved  for  more  than  13 
years.  Low  in  cost  .  .  .  easy  to  handle 
.  .  .  resists  tears  and  rough  handling. 
See  your  lumber  dealer  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  literature  on  Sisalkraft 
stack  covers  andportable  silos.  Or  Write ! 
The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 


205-A  West  Wocker  Drive  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


MAKE  MORE  SILAGE— USE 

SiSALKRAFT 

Portable  Silos 


Wait 
lor  Your 
Unodilla ! 


We  are  permitted  to 
make  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  silos.  These  are  now 
all  on  order.  .  .  Sorry,  but  we 
cannot  accept  any  more  orders 
at  the  present  time. 

Orders  for  next  year  will  be 
accepted  and  filed  in  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Unadilla  Silos  deserve 
their  popularity.  For  complete 
silo  satisfaction  wait  for  your 
Unadilla. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y, 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calf  bag  in  3  DAYS  or 


Planning  the  Hay  Crop 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
dry  in  the  Summer.  Use  brome  grass 
and  Ladino  clover  in  fields  where  the 
aftermath  is  to  be  pastured. 

Hay  Needs  Fertilizer 

More  lime  is  applied  to  hay  seeding 
than  to  all  other  crops  combined.  The 
common  procedure  is  to  apply  one  ton 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre  after  the 
land  has  been  plowed  for  wheat  or  for 
other  Spring  grain.  Variations  from 
this  procedure  are  where  more  than 
one  ton  of  lime  is  needed;  then  some¬ 
times  it  is  desirable  to  apply  it  at  least 
six  months  before  seeding  so  as  to  give 
the  lime  a  longer  chance  to  counteract 
the  soil  acidity.  Another  liming  prac¬ 
tice  has  developed  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  makeshift  rather  than  good 
practice.  Many  farms  are  receiving 
limestone  too  late  for  application  pre¬ 
vious  to  seeding,  and  have  used  it  as  a 
top  dressing  on  hay  land  some  time 
after  seeding.  Lime  to  be  of  most 
value  needs  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
particles,  and  this  does  not  occur  when 
it  is  used  as  a  top  dressing  after  seed¬ 
ing.  In  general,  it  would  be  a  better 
practice  to  use  this  late  received  lime¬ 
stone  on  land  that  is  to  be  seeded  for 
hay  the  following  year. 

Many  Northeastern  soils  are  deficient 
in  phosphorus,  and  farmers  have  found 
that  the  application  of  superphosphate 
benefits  many  crops,  especially  the  leg¬ 
umes  and  hay  crops.  It  has  become  a 
standard  procedure  to  use  superphos¬ 
phate  on  many  dairy  farms,  usually  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  300  to  500  pounds 
per  acre  once  in  each  three  to  five 
years  at  the  time  of  seeding.  Another 
method  that  has  much  to  recommend  it 
is  the  use  of  about  50  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  scattered  over  the  top  of  each 
load  of  manure  as  it  leaves  the  barn 
for  the  field,  or  it  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  as  an  absorbent  and  to  keep 
down  odors  in  the  cow  stable. 

The  Seed  Bed 

Grass  seed  is  small  and  must  have  a 
fine  seed  bed,  but  the  bed  must  be  firm. 
A  loose  seed  bed  is  fatal  to  young  grass 
plants  because  it  dries  out  too  fast.  When 
grass  is  to  be  seeded  on  freshly  plowed 
land,  the  field  should  be  worked  sev¬ 
eral  times  with  soil  packing  tools,  un¬ 
less  a  heavy  rain  should  intervene  and 
pack  the  soil.  Hay  crops  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  seeded  on  either  Spring  or  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  or  other  Spring  grain.  Of  all 
of  these  companion  crops,  oats  is  the 
least  suited,  since  its  heavy  growth 
makes  a  shade  too  dense  for  the  young 
grass  plants.  When  seeded  on  wheat, 
the  seed  bed  is  usually  in  fair  condition, 
and  the  seed  may  be  sown  on  the 
ground  in  the  Fall  when  it  is  still  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  as  these  processes  will 
help  work  the  seeds  into  the  ground. 
When  Spring  seeding  is  delayed  until 
the  surface  of  <he  ground  is  dry,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  harrow  before  and  after 
seeding.  The  harrow,  if  set  to  operate  at 
about  one  inch  deep,  will  not  harm  the 
wheat.  When  seeded  with  Spring  grain, 
the  grass  seed  can  be  put  in  at  the  same 
time  as  the  grain,  but  the  grain  should 
be  planted  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
grass  seed. 

When  the  hay  crop  is  being  harvested, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  observe  how  well 
the  stand  is  holding  up  and  plan  needed 
changes  in  seedings  accordingly.  High 
yields  of  superior  quality  hay  are  the 
result  of  careful  planning  that  has  been 
well  executed.  Good  hay  like  all  other 
farm  operations  is  no  mere  accident. 


Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It's  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it's  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanoiin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That's  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  0  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn't  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.  but  $2 — double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new  and  if  your 
dealer  doei  not  carry  It,  just  slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  with  your  name  and  address.  We'll  rush  you, 
all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  dis- 
■overy.  DEALERS,  write  for  information,  ^ 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


ri 


jiuut- 


Dr.Naylors 


Intestinal  astrin¬ 
gent  for  acid  indi¬ 
gestion  -  simple 
diarrhea  in  calves. 
14  oz,  pkg.  7S<.  At 
your  dealers.  Ori 
by  mail,  postpaid.i 


NAYLOR  coy.  MORRIS.  WTyT 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  FENCES 


USE 


ELECTRIC  FENCE  CONTROLLERS 


Precision  Built— Safe  and  Sure— Tamper-Pro< 
Bconomical;  Dependable  Quality  at  LOW  COS* 
SEE  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER  or  WRIT 

GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS,  Wellington,  OhI 


Regional  Angus  Sale 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  head  of  Aber- 
deen-Angus  consigned  to  the  Eastern 
Regional  Sale  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  April,  sold  for  an  average 
of  $589.90.  Last  year’s  average  for  149 
head  was  $797.  Top  priced  bull  this 
year  was  Le  Baron  Eppy,  grand  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  show,  consigned  by  LeBaron 
Farm,  Warrenton,  Va.  He  was  bought 
by  Joseph  Fabacher,  New  Orleans,  La., 
for  $2,000.  The  10  bulls  sold  for  an 
average  of  $715,  and  the  105  females 
averaged  $587.48.  Bray’s  Island  Plan¬ 
tation,  Yamassee,  S.  C.,  bought  the  high 
selling  female  for  $3,550,  consigned  by 
Heckmere’s  Highlands,  Valencia,  Pa. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  head,  totaling 
$64,065,  at  the  180th  Earlville  Holstein 
Sale,  passed  through  the  ring.  Fillmore 
Farms,  Bennington,  Vt.,  total  purchase 
was  $1,380.  Six  Pennsylvania  buyers, 
$7,647.  In  this  group  W.  K.  Greene,  Sayre, 
secured  10  head  for  $3,885.  The  top  of 
the  sale  was  an  Elmwood  bull  bought 
by  A.  C.  Grise,  New  Braintree,  Mass., 
for  $800.  The  top  cow  and  her  calf 
brought  $710.  Seventy-four  milking 
cows  averaged  $337.48;  96  bred  heifers 
averaged  $271.31;  35  open  heifers  aver¬ 
aged  $196,  and  21  bulls  averaged  $246. 

J.  R.  p. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  $3.25 


The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 
Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Even  Aqainst 


That  may  seem  to  be  a  little  bit 
unusual  but  the  Surge  is  an 
unusual  Fencer.  We  think  we 
make  a  mighty  good  Fencer 
and  a  lot  of  satisfied  users  tell 
us  that  our  high  opinion  of  this 
product  is  not  an  exaggeration. 

If  you  are  now  using  electric 
fence  or  if  you  think  you  might 
use  It  some  day  it  is  well  worth 
one  penny  and  one  minute  to 
send  a  post  card  for  the  full 
story  of  the  Surge  Fencer  and 
the  Surge  Fencer  Post  that  is 
given  a  hot  bath  of  pentachlor- 
phenol.  Just  stick  the  coupon 
below  to  a  post  card  and  mail  it. 


-rSurge 


ELECTRIC  FENCER 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.Y. 


Dept.307-A 

842  West  Belden  Avenue 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  307-A 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  facts  about  the 
Surge  Fencer  and  Fencer  Post. 


Nam0. 


R.  F.  D.  or  St.  No. 
City _ 


.State- 


U^e  a  SANI-TRIIK' 

For  Faster,  More  Sanitary  Mtlktni 

1  STOP  SPREAD  OF  MASTITIS^ 

and  GARGET^^^tf 


Leading  University  Agricultural 
Colleges  Use  Sani .  Truks  On 
Their  Dairy  Forms  And  Recom. 
mend  Them.  Used  By  lead¬ 
ing  Dairies  Everywhere. 


For  Full  Information 
See  Your  Dealer  Today  or 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1313  University  Ave.,  Modison.  Wis. 


Silaffe«  Hay  Chopping.  Ensilage  Cutting- 
speedy,  efficient.  Unlike  any  other!  Exclu 
sive  features.  1945  Su 
ply  limited  by  w 
needs.  Free  Catalog. 
BLIZZARD  MFG.  C 
(Since  IST4) 
Canton  2,  Ohio 


Because  if  is  so  quickly 
and  easily  scrubbed  clean 
a  lot  of  people  like  die  Surge  I 


^AnniPQ  IT.  S.  Army  reconditioned,  guaranteed 
perfect.  $17.50,  Express  prepaid. 
Also  a  nice  Western  saddle  for  boy  or  girl  or  light 
man,  $45  delivered. 

NAT  SCHAFLER.  WEST  COPAKE.  NEW  YORK 


Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS.  130  Arch  St..  Philadetpkia,  Pa. 


„  iSAle  oi*  Tra-do 

Bean  Sprayer  with  100  gallon  wood  tank.  Perfect 
condition.  Fordson  special  farm  Truck.  Like  now. 
Brundage  &  Guthrie,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Tel.  856. 


BOOK  SALE,  new  and  used.  Bargains,  95e.  up. 
•New  free  catalog.  6.000  titles.  Novels,  Westerns, 
mysteries,  non  -  fiction.  AMERICAN  LENDING 
LIBRARY,  Dept.  RN,  College  Point,  New  York, 

I  RAI  INH  WIRF  Cross  head,  self  type  &  single 
TTlIVIi  loop.  Immediate  shipment 

!  HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA,  OHIO 

i  DFI  ro  &  If  OHI  FR  Electric  Light  PIant.s.  AO  and 

ULLUU  01  aunLLR  IH\  Hundred.^  u-sed  units. 

1  George  Boyer,  121  Canal.  Lebanon.  Pa.  Phone  2460.J. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  Sil.0fi. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  tl.Vo  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  caUed  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  riot.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rukal  NEW- 
Yorkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


New  Milk  Racket  Launched 

For  the  last  four  weeks,  the  big  dealers  and 
their  farm  stooges  here  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  have  been  putting  on  another  one 
of  their  typical  membership  and  dues-collect- 
ing  drives  among  all  dairymen,  regardless  of 
affiliation.  Parading  as  usual  under  a  false 
front,  this  new  attempt  is  declared  to  be  a  milk 
advertising  campaign  sponsored  by  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  American  Dairy  Associ¬ 
ation  of  New  York,  Inc. 

On  the  evidence  we  have  presently  at  hand, 
we  advise  dairymen  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  As  it  is  set  up  in  this  milkshed,  it  is  a 
fraud  on  all  milk  producers.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  too  little  is  known  about 
the  parent  organization,  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago.  We  know  it  was  started  in 
1940,  allegedly  by  dairy  farmers  in  six  mid- 
western  States,  “to  advertise,  merchandise  and 
conduct  research  on  all  dairy  products,”  We 
know  there  are  now  19  States  enrolled,  from 
Indiana  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  know 
that  the  present  membership  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  advisory  committee  represents 
mainly  ice  cream  and  butter  interests,  many  of 
them  dealers.  And  we  know  that  the  organ¬ 
izations  whose  officials  are  on  its  board  are 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion,  National  Dairy  Council,  Pure  Milk  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Land  o’  Lakes  Creameries. 

We  also  know  that  ADA  of  Chicago  is  sub¬ 
sidizing  this  drive  to  the  tune  of  $10,000,  and 
that  the  assessment  on  all  producers  for  this 
advertising  campaign  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
2  cents  a  hundredweight  on  all  June  milk  for 
the  three  years  of  1945,  1946  and  1947;  that 
this  averages  about  $4  per  dairy,  and  that  the 
sponsors  have  set  $40,000,  i.  e.,  10,000  farms  as 
their  minimum  goal;  that  80  per  cent  of  all 
moneys  collected  goes  to  Chicago,  one-tenth  to 
be  used  for  research  on  the  nutritional  value 
of  milk  and  nine-tenths  for  promoting  the  sale 
of  milk  products;  and  that  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  remains  in  New  York  State  to  be  used 
for  organization  and  administration. 

What  we  do  not  know,  and  what  is  not  even 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  propagandists,  is  the 
extent  of  farmers’  control  in  this  ADA,  just 
how  actively  farmers  themselves  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  program,  and  what  results  for  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  accomplished  since  1940. 
Nor  is  it  made  clear  just  what  special  postwar 
aid  this  group  can  give  to  New  York  dairymen 
in  marketing  their  milk.  Our  experience  with 
milk  advertising  has  been  bad.  Approximately 
$3,500,000  was  spent  between  1934  and  1943 
by  a  State  Bureau  to  increase  milk  consump¬ 
tion.  The  farmer  paid  the  entire  bill,  it  pro¬ 
duced  no  results,  became  a  political  football, 
and  was  finally  abandoned  two  years  ago. 
There  may  be  something  different  in  this  new 
publicity  plan,  but  nowhere  is  it  adequately 
explained  how  this  Chicago  group,  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  butter  and  ice  cream  promotion, 
plans  to  use  all  the  moneys  it  receives  from 
New  York  producers  whose  main  concern  un¬ 
der  the  present  classified  price  plan  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  to  increase  their  sales  of  milk  in 
fluid  form,  and  not  as  manufactured  products. 

Even  assuming,  however,  that  the  ADA  is  a 
real  farm  organization  and  that  it  has  a  worth¬ 
while  program,  there  is  a  second  reason  why 
the  setup  here  in  New  York  State  will  produce 
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absolutely  nothing  for  dairymen.  A  subsid¬ 
iary  has  been  organized  in  this  State  known  as 
American  Dairy  Association  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Its  four  officers  and  entire  board  of  directors 
are  either  Dairymen’s  League  directors  or 
members,  or  officials  of  groups  dominated  by 
or  particularly  friendly  to  the  League  manage¬ 
ment.  A.  D.  Chapin,  the  treasurer,  is  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Messrs.  Stro- 
beck,  Seeley  and  McKeary  are  all  league  di¬ 
rectors.  F.  E.  Snyder  is  president  of  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  and  A.  D.  Hakes,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  new  ADA. 
The  principal  office  of  this  organization  is  right 
across  the  hall  from  the  Bargaining  Agency’s 
rooms  in  the  Onondaga  Hotel  in  Syracuse.  The 
five  incorporators  and  original  directors  are 
all,  without  exception,  League  employees  in  its 
New  York  City  office;  even  the  notary  public 
on  the  certificate  of  incorporation  is  a  League 
employee.  The  judge  who  approved  the  char¬ 
ter  is  Supreme  Court  Justice  James  T.  Cross, 
former  counsel  to  the  1933  Pitcher  Committee, 
one  of  the  drafters  of  the  old  Milk  Control  Law 
and  always  friendly  to  the  interests  of  League 
officials,  particularly  in  Oneida  County. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  ADA  of 
Chicago  chose  the  League  ring  as  its  special 
-  (Continued  on  page  305) 


A  Probe  into  Dealers^  Profits 

Two  years  ago.  Congressman  Fulmer  of 
South  Carolina  offered  a  resolution  to  set 
up  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  system  of  marketing  food  products 
from  the  farm  to  the  table.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Fulmer  has  not  lived  to  see  his  resolution 
approved  and  the  committee  set  in  full  motion. 

The  committee  did  some  spade  work  last 
year.  Now  it  proposes  to  start  out  under  full 
steam  to  investigate  these  specific  fields: 

1.  The  adequacy  of  present  marketing  facilities 
to  protect  farmers  and  consumers. 

2.  The  effect  of  transactions  on  commodity  fu¬ 
ture  exchanges  upon  farmers  and  consumers. 

3.  Packaging,  grading,  inspecting,  processing  or 
marketing  practices  which  adversely  affect 
farmers  and  consumers. 

4.  Practices  in  distribution  of  insecticides,  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  farm  machinery  harmful  to  farmers. 

5.  Market  reports  and  information,  standards  and 
grades,  inspection,  set  up  by  local  State  and 
Federal  governments. 

6.  Existence  of  discrimination  in  railroad  or  motor 
carrier  rates  for  farm  products. 

Farmers  will  watch  this  committee’s  work 
with  interest.  If  it  is  possible,  they  should  re¬ 
port  any  special  facts  or  cases  within  their 
own  knowledge,  that  might  fit  under  any  of 
the  above  topics.  To  all  who  are  familiar  with 
farm  distribution,  the  evils  and  sharp  prac¬ 
tices,  practically  every  one  of  them  discrim¬ 
inating  against  producers  in  favor  of  deal¬ 
ers,  are  all  too  evident.  At  the  outset,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  this  new  committee  wants  to 
make  a  real  probe  and  therefore  is  looking  for 
real  facts.  Farmers  should  not  hesitate  about 
giving  them.  The  head  of  the  committee  is 
John  W.  Flannagan  Jr.  of  Virginia,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 


Bedrock  for  the  Future 

The  returning  veteran  who  during  his  pe¬ 
riod  of  service,  managed  to  put  something 
by  for  civilian  life,  has  the  advantage  that  al¬ 
ways  accrues  to  thrift.  One  such  farm  boy 
tells  how  he  and  his  sister,  as  children,  deliv¬ 
ered  two  cans  of  milk  in  a  hand  drawn  cart  to 
the  local  creamery  each  morning  before  school. 
That  was  20  years  ago.  The  boy  later  worked 
his  way  through  the  college,  and  then  volun¬ 
teered  before  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  Army, 
where  he  is  still  serving  his  country. 

“None  of  it  has  been  easy,”  he  says,  “but  it’s 
been  good  for  us.  We  all  worked  hard  and 
weathered  the  last  depression.  Today,  my  wife, 
who  also  came  up  the  hard  way,  and  I  are  lay¬ 
ing  up  reserves  against  the  next  depression. 
We  already  own  our  own  acres,  and  have 
enough  in  the  bank  to  build  a  small  home 
when  the  war  is  over,  and  start  farming.  My 
lolks  also  own  their  house  and  land.  Both  of 
us  expect  to  keep  the  wolf  from  our  doors  and 
a  roof  over  our  heads.” 

This  is  only  one  story  of  two  generations  of 
Americans  who  believe  in  standing  on  their 
own  feet.  There  must  be  many  more.  Labor 
and  foresight  still  make  good  bedrock  for  the 
road  to  an  individual  security  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  in  turn  makes  for  the  best  kind 
of  living  and  the  sturdiest  type  of  citizen. 
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The  Sheep  and  Wool  Lesson 

STOCK  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United  States 
have  declined  9  per  cent  in  numbers  as 
compared  with  one  year  ago,  the  largest  de¬ 
crease  ever  recorded  in  a  single  year.  For  the 
first  time  since  1929,  total  numbers  for  all 
sheep  have  dropped  below  50  million  head. 

It  is  significant  that  although  no  government 
control  prices  have  been  placed  on  sheep  and 
lambs,  they  have  experienced  no  runaway 
market,  although  in  their  various  slaughter 
grades,  they  have  sold  comparatively  well, 
with  a  fair  profit  to  producer  and  at  a  fair 
price  to  the  consumer. 

A  government  price  ceiling  was  set  on  wool 
back  in  February,  1942.  It  is  based  on  grades 
and  classes  of  wool  received  at  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  with  various  differentials  allowed  accord¬ 
ing  to  classification  and  staple  lengths.  This 
has  averaged  about  47  cents  per  pound  grease 
basis,  and  the  average  return  to  farmers  has 
been  41.4  cents  per  pound,  which  compares 
with  23.5  cents  for  the  previous  10-year  period. 

This  minimum  of  government  control  seems 
to  have  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  in  the 
sheep  business  in  contrast  to  the  bungling  pro¬ 
grams  applied  to  hogs  and  cattle.  A  belated 
attempt  to  correct  some  of  the  more  apparent 
evils  of  existing  regulations  is  now  being  fran¬ 
tically  made.  Grasping  at  straws  at  this  late 
date  to  correct  an  impossible  situation,  will  do 
no  good.  If  we  can  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
sheep  and  wool  business,  it  seems  that  the 
simplest  and  most  efficient  method  to  adopt 
right  now  would  be  to  let  the  industry  run  its 
own  business.  If  this  were  done,  millions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  would  be  saved, 
black  markets  would  disappear  overnight,  and 
it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  housewife  would  again 
find  plenty  of  meat  on  her  butcher’s  shelves. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  editorial  in 
the  April  21  issue  entitled  “A  Plea  for  Denaocracy.’* 
The  present  regime  in  Washington  has  deliberately 
sought  to  destroy  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
republic.  Their  attack  on  “rugged  individualism”  is 
a  direct  attack  on  Christianity  because  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  the  basis  upon  which  Christianity  is 
founded.  It  was  the  basis  that  led  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  a  totalitarian  government,  to  attack  the  Chris¬ 
tians  and  sought  to  destroy  them.  Every  totalitarian 
government  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  and  still 
is  anti-Christian. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  government  in  the 
world:  the  one  where  the  State  is  master  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  controls  by  laws  and  regulations  the  conduct 
of  each  individual  in  his  every  way  of  life;  and  the 
other,  which  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  republic 
was  founded,  where  the  citizen  is  master  of  the  State 
and  where  public  officials  have  only  such  powers  as 
are  granted  to  them  by  the  people,  such  powers  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  the 
people. 

For  more  than  12  years'  the  regime  in  Washington  ' 
has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  break  down  the 
American  idea  of  government  and  to  substitute  there¬ 
for  the  centuries-old  idea  of  the  State  supreme.  This 
is  not  progress,  but  reaction.  Instead  of  going  back 
to  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  they  have  returned  to 
the  days  of  the  ox  cart  with  solid  wood  wheels. 

Your  editorial  is  therefore  very  much  to  the  point. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  c.  H.  M, 


I  do  not  have  to  acquaint  myself  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  It  is  an  old  friend.  It  was  a  member 
of  our  household  for  many  years,  and  my  husband, 
who  passed  away  in  1932,  claimed  it  was  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  to  him.  He  was  noted  as  a  “scientific 
farmer”,  and  when  relatives  and  friends  asked  him 
how  he  could  produce  so  much  milk  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  and  raise  such  crops,  his  reply  was, 
“Study  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  can  do  just 
as  well.”  A.  D.  r. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“But  let  all  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee  re¬ 
joice;  let  them  ever  shout  for  joy,  because  Thou  de- 
fendest  them;  let  them  also  that  love  Thee  be  joyful 
in  Thee,” — ^Psa.  5:11. 

The  battle  of  the  bugs  is  well  under  way.  To  lick 
them  will  take  regular  applications  with  suitable  in¬ 
secticides.  On  page  295  in  this  issue  is  a  timely  article 
by  Professor  Cummings  about  insect  pests. 

This  is  the  20th  year  for  4-H  Club  forestry  projects, 
and  more  than  half  a  million  trees  are  being  planted 
this  year  by  these  boys  and  girls.  A  recent  report 
shows  Genesee  and  Erie  counties  tied  for  lead,  with 
Allegany  a  close  second. 

Early  in  June  the  17-year  cicada,  commonly  known 
as  the  locust,  is  due  to  appear  in  sections  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  This  is  Brood  II,  largest 
of  all  the  locust  broods.  It  has  been  emerging  at  reg¬ 
ular  17-year  intervals  since  first  recorded  in  1724. 

Timothy  hay  that  has  been  harvested  during  the 
early  bloom  stage  is  superior  to  later  cuttings,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  palatable  and  higher  in  nutrients  and 
vitamins.  This  year’s  cuttings  act  as  a  guide  for  seed- 
ings  that  may  be  needed  this  Fall.  There’s  a  good 
discussion  of  this  subject  on  our  cover  page. 
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BIGGEST  TRUCK  USER  IN  THE  WORLD 


He’s  the  biggest  truck  user  in  the  world 
—the  American  farmer.  More  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  country’s  motor  trucks  are 
on  the  farms— double  the  number  used  in 
any  other  industry. 

Yes,  he’s  a  big  truck  user— the  American 
farmer. 

And  the  trucks  he’s  using  today  are  old 
trucks.  He’s  had  mighty  few  new  trucks  for 
the  last  five  years. 


the  world.  For  eight  years  in  a  row  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  have  broken  all  previous  rec¬ 
ords  of  food  production. 

With  millions  of  farm  men  and  boys 
gone  off  to  war  industry,  and  with  less  than 
one-fourth  the  new  farm  machinery  of  pre¬ 
war  years,  the  men,  women  and  children 
left  on  our  farms,  by  working  unceasingly 
from  sunup  to  sundown,  have  produced 
the  greatest  crops  in  history. 


We’re  proud  that  the  dependable  and 
economical  operation  of  rugged  Interna¬ 
tional  Trucks  has  contributed  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  unparalleled  job.  And  that  International 
Service  (the  nation’s  largest  company- 
owned  truck  service  organization)  has 
helped  to  keep  the  farmer’s  trucks  rolling. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


But  what  a  job— what  a  war  job— the 
American  farmer  has  been  doing  to  feed 
America’s  fighters  and  her  allies— to  feed 


And  got  the  food  to  market  by  keeping 
their  old  trucks  running. 

Our  hats  are  off  to  the  American  farmer. 


NEW  TRUCKS— The  government  has  authorized 
the  manufacture  of  a  limited  quantity  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trucks  for  essential  civilian  hauling. 
See  your  International  Dealer  or  Branch  for 
valuable  help  in  making  out  your  application. 
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Green  Pastures  are  Great  BUT  * 

Do  they  provide  all  the  essential  minerals  your  stock 
needs  to  keep  in  prime  condition?  You  can’t  be  sure, 
because  green  pastures  are  no  insurance  against  mineral 
deficiencies  which  may  undermine  the  health  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  your  herd.  That’s  why  Summer  and  Winter — the 
year  around — leading  dairymen  have  found  it  pays  to  feed: 


Near^s 


■un 

^MINRALroNt\ 

A.  ••  . 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Near’s  MinRaltone  with  vitamin  D,  supplies  your  cows 
with  11  ESSENTIAL  MINERALSyin  recommended  quan¬ 
tities  and  proportions.  Send  coupon  today  for  a  mineral 
feeding  program  for  your  stock  and  literature  which  tells 
you  how  to  build  a  Mineral  Feed  Box  for  field  feeding  of 
MinRaltone. 


NEAR^S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-TONE  7 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and  F  ^ 

Mineral  Supplen^ent  4  Dept  J  .  Bmghamton  N.Y. 

5  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal  ^  why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a  4  program  for  my  stock, 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s  & 

a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals,  R  I  have  a  dairy  of . <mws,  ...... .  .young  stock. 

Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and  4  (Give  number  of  each.) 

medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex-  m 

pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver  9  Plame . 

and  Bometimes  a  life-saver.  W. 

A  Address . 


Spavin 


Formers  knew  there’s  nothing  so  good 
as  Absorbine  for  lameness  due  to  shoulder 
gall,  puffs,  strains,  bruises.  A  stand-by  for 
50  years,  it’s  used  by  many  leading 
veterinarians. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
injury  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  It  usu¬ 
ally  brings  swellings  down  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or  removes 
hair.  It  coats  only  $2.50for  a  LONG^LASTING 
BOTTLE  that  will  prove  its  value  many 
times.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Yoimg,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Keep  horse 
ot  work  with 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Karn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


BACTERIA 
^COUNTB 

Lo- Bax  is  a 
chlorine  bac¬ 
tericide  espe¬ 
cially  made 
for  dairymen; 
It  is  "a  winner” 
wherever  milk  is 
produced  and 
handled;  See  Your 
Dealer  or  write  us 


THE  MATHIESON  AlKAll  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.’  •  NEW  YORK  1  7,  N.  Y. 


QUICK  FACTS 
Stout  LO-BAX 

I.  ElUs  bacteria  almost 
instantly.  2.  Dissolves 
Quickly  In  hard  or  soft 
water  — hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solu¬ 
tions  lor  rinsing  or  Im¬ 
mersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  60%  avail¬ 
able  chlorine.  5.  Re¬ 
tains  Its  lull  strength. 
6.  Economical  —  one 
bottle  (28-oz.  size) 
makes  1050  gals,  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  cost  ot 
1/7  cent  per  gal.  or  less. 


Be  Harness  Wise 

Harness  is  such  a  scarce  article  these 
days,  it  is  well  to  know  quality  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship  when  you  buy. 
The  best  harness  leather  is  made  from 
either  smooth  grained  steer  or  heifer 
hides  that  are  free  from  cuts  and  scars. 
After  the  hair  has  been  removed,  the 
hides  are  carefully  tanned  by  subject¬ 
ing  them  to  a  series  of  oak -bark  baths 
of  increasing  strength.  High-grade 
leather  requires  about  one  year  for  tan¬ 
ning.  Cheap  leather  is  chemically 
tanned  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  easier  to 
judge  the  quality  of  leather  when  it  is 
in  the  “side”  than  after  it  has  been 
made  up.  The  strength  of  a  strap  de¬ 
pends  to  a  considerable  degree  upon 
the  part  of  the  hide  from  which  it  is 
taken  and  upon  which  way  it  is  cut. 
Neck  and  belly  pieces  do  not  have  the 
strength  of  pieces  cut  from  the  back 
and  the  side;  and  straps  cut  across  the 
grain  are  weak.  Because  those  things 
are  hard  to  determine  after  leather  is 
made  into  harness,  the  honesty  of  the 
manufacturer  counts  for  much. 

All  harness  \iuyers  should  choose 
plain  stitching,  the  sort  that  is  free 
from  scrolls  or  other  fancy  designs.  In 
making  good  heavy  work-horse  harness, 
a  combination  of  hand  and  naachine 
work  is  used.  The  style  of  harness  that 
you  choose  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  use  to  which  you  intend  to  put  it. 
All  harness  should  be  neat  and  appro¬ 
priate  in  design.  On  the  farm,  most 
people  prefer  harness  that  is  free  from 
fancy  brass  mountings  and  gay-colored 
celluloid  rings.  During  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  there  is  Uttle  time  to  spend  in  pol¬ 
ishing  brass,  and  it  is  also  heavy  for 
animals,  and  does  not  look  well  unless 
kept  polished.  Time  spent  on  polishing 
can  better  be  spent  in  grooming.  In 
general,  the  same  consideration  holds 
true  for  light  wagon  harness.  Either 
rubber  or  imitation  rubber  mountings. 
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an  even  contact  against  all  parts  of  the 
shoulders  and  leave  space  enough  at 
the  windpipe  for  the  flat  of  your  hand 
to  be  inserted.  By  carefully  selecting 
one  of  the  many  different  styles  of  col¬ 
lar,  it  is  possible  to  fit  almost  any  horse. 
A  short  trial  will  show  what  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  hames  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  pressure  at  the  proper  points.  A 
common  mistake  is  to  let  them  remain 
too  low.  In  adjusting  the  hame  straps, 
buckle  them  as  tight  as  possible  at  the 
bottom.  Failure  to  do  that  has  spoiled 
many  new  collars.  Careful  horsemen 
always  wrap  a  new  collar  overnight 
with  wet  gunnysacks  before  using  it. 
This  way  it  will  be  easy  to  shape  it  to 
the  horse’s  neck.  Sweat  pads  inside  the 
collar  are  a  necessary  evil  in  some  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  when  horses  suffer  a 
considerable  loss  of  weight. 

Breastplates  are  useful  for  light  work. 
Adjust  the  shoulder  strap  so  that  the 
breastplate  is  low  enough  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  windpipe  and  high  enough 
not  to  hinder  movement.  An  extra 
heavy  breastplate  lined  with  sheepskin 
is  useful  as  a  substitute  for  the  regular 
work  collar  if  the  neck  or  shoulders  of 
the  horses  become  galled.  The  right  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  other  parts  of  the  har¬ 
ness  is  simple  enough.  The  top  parts 
should  always  fit  the  back,  and  the 
backstraps  should  not  be  too  short.  The 
crupper  should  be  of  good  size,  smooth 
and  well  stuffed,  and  the  breeching 
should  be  neither  too  low  nor  too  tight. 
In  putting  a  horse  to  a  cart  or  wagon, 
remember  to  adjust  the  lines  before  you 
fasten  the  traces.  Observing  the  right 
order  in  hitching  up  has  prevented 
many  accidents. 

Keep  your  harness  away  from  damp¬ 
ness  at  all  times.  Leather  moulds 
quickly.  The  presence  of  mould  indi¬ 
cates  that  moisture  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  oil  upon  which  depends  the  life 
of  the  harness.  Air  and  clean  harness 
weekly.  A  storeroom  for  harness 


old,  and  his  pony.  Prince,  on  his  family’s 
in  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Young  Dickie  Puckrin,  eight  years 

farm 

of  the  best  quality,  are  preferable  to 
the  more  gaudy  metal  mountings. 

Be  sure  that  the  harness  is  heavy 
enough  for  the  use  to  which  you  intend 
to  put  it.  But  if  you  would  avoid  need¬ 
less  expense  and  weight,  do  not  have  it 
too  heavy,  especially  in  the  bridle,  bit 
and  backhand,  which  do  not  bear  the 
strain  of  the  load.  Ill  fitting  harness 
lessens  the  amount  of  the  work  that  a 
horse  can  do.  It  may  even  be  the  means 
of  converting  an  honest,  good  worker 
into  an  untrustworthy  animal,  or  even 
into  a  balker.  Proper  attention  to  fit¬ 
ting  harness  is  particularly  important 
in  the  case  of  farm  horses;  the  working 
season  in  the  Spring  is  so  short  that  it 
is  imperative  to  prevent  all  losses  of 
time  due  to  harness  that  does  not  fit. 
Even  a  novice  can  make  his  horse  com¬ 
fortable  if  he  will  give  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  details.  A  horse  is  such  a  faith¬ 
ful  creature  it  surely  deserves  comfort¬ 
able  harness.  The  animal’s  disposition 
and  the  shape  of  his  head  are  the  two 
things  that  should  govern  the  fitting  of 
the  bridle.  Adjust  the  cheek  pieces  so 
that  the  bit  will  not  be  so  low  in  the 
horse’s  mouth  that  it  will  bother  him 
or  permit  him  to  get  his  tongue  over  it 
easily.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
not  be  so  high  as  to  raise  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  and  pinch  his  cheeks.  The 
browband  must  not  pinch  the  thin  skin 
at  the  base  of  the  ears. 

Keep  the  blinds  in  place  at  all  times 
and  see  that  they  do  not  fit  too  close 
in  front.  The  possibility  of  training  and 
working  some  horses  without  blinds  is 
not  questioned,  but  many  experienced 
farmers  and  horse  trainers  have  found 
that  the  majority  of  horses  work  more 
comfortably,  are  less  likely  to  loaf  on 
the  job  or  scare  so  easily,  when  the 
harness  includes  blinds.  The  moderate 
use  of  the  checkrein  has  in  its  favor 
the  fact  that  it  prevents  the  horse  from 
getting  his  head  down  to  eat  grass,  and 
the  bridle  from  becoming  caught  on  the 
end  of  the  wagon  tongue  or  in  the  har- 
ness. 

For  heavy  farm  work,  well  made 
leather  collars  give  the  longest  wear. 
No  part  of  the  harness  deserves  more 
careful  attention.  A  dollar  should  so 
fit  that  when  the  horse  holds  his  head 
in  the  position  in  which  he  keeps  it 
when  at  work,  the  collar,  if  pressed 
firmly  back  with  the  hands,  will  have 


should  be  in  every  barn.  Valuable 
harness  should  be  kept  in  air-tight 
cases  in  a  room  where  there  is  some 
artificial  heat.  At  least  twice  a  year 
you  should  entirely  take  apart,  clean 
and  oil  all  harness.  The  less  water  you 
use  the  better,  but  of  course  some  har¬ 
ness  is  so  dirty  that  mere  sponging 
alone  will  not  remove  the  dirt.  Scrub 
such  with  saddle  soap  and  water.  You 
can  polish  harness  with  a  chamois 
cloth.  Apply  neat’s  foot  oil  with  a  rag 
or  a  sponge.  It  is  the  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shining  up  harness.  Castor  oil 
applications  are  also  beneficial.  Low- 
grade  vaseline  is  useful  for  smearing 
over  harness  that  is  to  be  stored  for  any 
length  of  time.  There  is  a  black  har¬ 
ness  polish  on  the  market,  similar  to 
shoe  polish.  In  fact,  one  may  use  shoe 
polish. 

For  cleaning  metal  parts,  the  paste 
and  liquid  metal  polishes  on  the  market 
are  equally  effective,  but  paste  is  more 
economical  because  it  does  not  evap¬ 
orate  as  quickly  as  the'  liquid.  Always 
clean  steel  bits  by  washing  them  in 
soapy  water,  then  srnearing  them  over 
with  a  cake  of  soap  and  polishing  them 
with  silver  sand.  The  soap  helps  to 
make  the  sand  stick.  The  fingers  are  of 
most  service  in  rubbing  the  sand  on  the 
bits;  a  pine  stick  can  be  used  instead  if 
you  dislike  the  work.  When  you  have 
finished  sanding,  rinse  the  bit,  dry  it 
with  a  cloth  and  burnish  with  a  steel 
burnisher.  Forged  steel  bits  are  the 
strongest,  and  also  the  best  looking,  if 
they  are  kept  clean.  Careful  drying 
and  wiping  will  prevent  them  from 
rusting.  Be  sure  to  remove  all  odors, 
for  they  are  distasteful  to  any  horse. 
You  save  both  time  and  money  if  you 
keep  your  harness  shipshape;  think 
what  it  means  to  a  horse  upon  whose 
back  and  shoulders  it  rests.  J.  w.  w. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison  .  $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R,  Snapp .  4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N,  Y. 
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FOR  SALE  PIG  FEED  &  WHITE  FLOUR 

Will  sell  one  bag  or  a  truckload. 
Price  is  low  —  results  are  high. 
Come  and  Get  it  Now! 

Wakefield  Sawdust  &  Shavings  Co. 

68  Water  St.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS 


BIG  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

The  untimely  and  sudden  death  of 
LOUIS  J.  SLENTZ,  EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
necessitates  the  complete  dispersal  of  his  well  known 
Central  New  York  high  producing  herd  of 
145  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  145 
T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested.  Bang's  Vaccinated  and 
calfhood  vaccinating  since  1942.  Animals  eligible  to 
go  anywhere  excepting  Pennsylvania. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  startinfl  promptly  at  10  A.  M. 
SALE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
nerd  founded  1920.  For  25  years  a  vigorous  culling 
and  herd  Improvement  program  carried  on  by  the  late 
Mr.  Slentz.  Herd  noted  for  its  good  breeding,  size 
and  unusually  profitable  production.  Bight  now  the 
monthly  milk  check  is  $3,200. 

79  milking  cows  23  heifer  calves 

38  heifers  with  31  bred  4  service  age  bulls 

Cow  testing  records  for  years  with  averages  on  nearly  50 
cows  up  to  394  lbs.  of  fat.  Among  the  convs  selling  in 
this  sale  are  several  with  records  from  500  lbs.  to 
609.6  lbs.  of  fat  and  17,411  lbs.  of  milk,  all  on  2- 
time  milking.  The  herd  sire,  Crownhurst  Carnation 
Pietjo,  yearling  son  of  Carnation  Plutocrat.  His  ow-n 
dam,  50O-lb.,  2-year-old.  Cattle  will  be  in  the  sale 
barns,  and  interested  parties  are  invited  to  look  wem 
over  on  Thursday  or  Friday  prior  to  the  sale, 
ers  coming  from  a  distance  met  upon  reouest  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  or  TJtica.  Every  assistance  in  making  arrange- 

ments Jo^trucMn|.^  SLENTZ,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

TWO  REG.  HOLSTEIN  SALES 

both  at  EARLVILLE.  MADISON  CO..  N.  Y. 

THURS.,  JUNE  14.  SUPER-DUPER  SALE 

Sixty  of  the  best  registered  Holsteins  obtainable, 
mostly  senior  calves,  yearlings,  and  some  high  rec¬ 
ord  cows.  .  11  top  bred  buUs.  All  by  famous_Slre_8 
and  with  sensational  pedigrees. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  15.  PIONEER  FARMS 

FRANK  C.  WHITNEY,  ILION,  NEW  YORK 

Because  a  main  bam  has  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
he  is  forced  to  sell  at  Earlville  35  head  from  his 
famous  herd  featuring  24  daughters  of  the  breed’s 
noted  sire  Jlontvlc  Pathfinder.  All  Rag  Apple  bred. 
T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many 
Bang’s  Vaccinated.  Plan  to  attend  both  of  these 
high  quality  sales.  A  real  treat  is  in  store  for  you. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


DON’T  FLIT  FROM  COW  TO  COW 

Heavy  milkers  fill  up  the  cans  quickly  —  Heavy 

milkers  give  you  the  most  for  your  labor — Heavy 
.—III,  ,  milkers  are  aivvays  ““ 
the  most  profitable  In 
the  herd.  Holstein  cows 
ARE  the  heaviest  milk* 
era  to  be  found. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

W~^  I 

r  OF  AMI 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 


UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

’  OF  AMERICA  •  Brattlebom.  Vermont  s  Box  2033 

GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  INCOME 


•  The  GUERNSEY  Brand  and  Breed  Program 
is  the  farmer’s  assurance  of  future  income.  Read 
"How  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Helps 
To  Make  Breeding  Fascinating  and  Profitable’!. 
This  valuable  FREE  booklet  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends.  Send  Now ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

244  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


Bull  Calves  Closely  Related  to  Peerless  Margo 

1013  lbs.  fat  junior,  3  years  old;  Peerless  Sibyl  874 
lbs.  fat.  Sr.,  3  years  old;  Royal  Lenda,  1109  lbs.  fat, 
senior  4  years  old,  and  from  dams  with  records  up  to 
809  lbs.  (at  senior,  3  years  old.  Also  a  few  heifer 
O&Tyos 

Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  STEERS 

550  to  800  lb.  Hereford  Stocker  Steers 
sold  in  carload  lots  or  less  if  you  send  a 
truck  for  them. 

Choice,  good  or  medium  grades. 

We  ship  on  order. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54.  PLYMOUTH,  Ohio 


HEREFORD  BULL  W.  H.  R.  RULING  .STAB  26TH. 

No.  3207094 — Calved  July  19,  1940.  Sire  W.  H.  K. 
Consolation.  Dam  W.  H.  IL  Dream  Domino  25th. 
Price  SI.OOOu  Also  six  yearling  Heifers.  $175  each. 
SHARONHURST  FARMS,  ELMA,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (Hornless). 
Ready  for  service.  Hazford  and  M.  P.  Domino  breed¬ 
ing.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Typ^— Best  of  Grazers 
Write  (or  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  tor  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street.  •  Brandon.  Vermont 


SHEEP 


RAM  EWE  SALE 
42  Rams  39  Ewes 
Tuesday,  July  31,  1945 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

NEW  YORK  STATE  PURE-BRED  SHEEP 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

Lou  W.  Harvey,  Sales  Manager 

DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  SOUTHDOWN  Yearling  RAMS,  the  right 
kind  for  breeding  hothouse  I,ambs.  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Stetlersville,  Pa.  M.  P.  Tait,  Farm  Supt. 


REGISTERED  DORSET  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 
Maplewood  Farm,  H.  C.  Hill  A  Sons,  Albion,  N.  Y- 


5HROPSHIRES:  Ewes  and  Rams.  SAWYER  FARMS, 
PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  or  phone  MU.  3-1749,  N.  Y.  C. 


New  Milk  Racket  Launched 

(Continued  from  page  302) 
agent  in  the  Northeast.  If  the  ADA 
really  has  a  dairy  program  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  can  be  of  benefit  to  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men,  it  could  not  have  selected  a  worse 
medium  to  put  across  its  ideas  in  the 
East.  The  crowd  that  presently  heads 
up  ADA  of  New  York  is  a  stooge  front 
for  dealers  with  nothing  behind  it  but  a 
consistent  record  of  failures  for  dairy¬ 
men. 

There  is  still  a  third  reason  why  this 
program  cannot  be  approved.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  is  asked  to  sign  an  authorization 
to  his  dealer  to  pay  over  to  the  ADA 
of  New  York  2  cents  a  cwt.  on  all  June 
milk  beginning  June  1.  No  detailed  in¬ 
formation  is  given  as  to  how  this  money 
is  to  be  used,  nor  are  there  any  by-laws 
available  to  explain  the  powers,  duties 
and  salaries  of  the  management.  For 
bis  donation  the  producer  receives 
nothing,  nor  is  he  promised  anything. 
Only  the  producer  signs  the  contract, 
and  by  doing  so  agrees  to  be  bound  imtil 
August  1,  1947,  when  he  can  revoke;  but 
if  he  does  not  revoke,  he  agrees  under 
the  contract  to  give  up  the  2  cents  every 
June  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 
The  money  goes  to  the  ADA  of  New 
York,  but  the  producer  does  not  thereby 
become  a  member  in  that  association. 
His  membership  is  limited  to  a  local  dis¬ 
trict  group  whose  connection  with  the 
State  organization  is  not  even  explained. 
The  producer  is  thus  deprived  of  any 
direct  voice  or  vote  in  the  management 
of  the  money-collecting  company.  He 
does  not  even  elect  the  officers  who  are 
to  have  charge  of  the  spending  of  this 
money.  So,  for  $4  paid  out  every  June, 
he  "buys  a  share”  in  a  dummy  corpora¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  just  as  in  the 
League  contract  and  with  all  of  these 
milk  dealer  schemes,  the  producer  is 
again  being  asked  to  put  up  and  shut  up. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  dairyman 
who  has  already  signed  one  of  these 
authorizations  can,  in  spite  of  its  provi¬ 
sions,  revoke  it  prior  to  June  1  by  giv¬ 
ing  written  notice  to  the  ADA  office  in 
Syracuse  and  also  to  his  own  milk  plant. 
We  also  believe  that  even  if  the  revoca¬ 
tion  notice  is  given  after  June  1,  there  is 
little  that  the  ADA  could  or  would  do 
legally  to  enforce  it.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  national  ADA  has  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  New  York  area.  To  date, 
however,  not  only  have  the  details  not 
been  disclosed  but  the  local  sponsorship 
has  been  placed  in  the  wrong  hands. 
The  clique  in  control  in  this  milkshed 
is  a  slick  bunch  of  parasites,  whose 
principal  interest  is  to  dig  up  new  ways 
and  means  to  extract  some  extra  money 
from  farmers’  milk  checks  in  order  to 
hold  on  to  their  own  special  jobs  of 
doing  the  bidding  of  their  dealer  bosses. 
What  have  they  done  to  warrant  their 
guaranteed  employment  by  dairymen 
for  the  next  three  years?  They  have  been 
milk  pail  leaches  long  enough  and  farm¬ 
ers  should  waste  no  time  in  rejecting 
the  program  for  the  racket  it  really  is. 

There  are  several  steps  that  dairy¬ 
men  can  take  to  insure  some  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  postwar  stability  in  the  dairy 
business,  but  the  present  ADA  program 
is  not  one  of  them.  The  first  thing  farm¬ 
ers  should  do  is  to  throw  out  these 
stooges  and  start  building  their  own 
organization,  operated  and  controlled  by 
themselves.  There  is  a  good  nucleus  of 
bona  fide  co-operatives  in  operation 
•right  now,  on  which  such  a  dairymen’s 
organization  might  well  be  built.  ‘ 

April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  April,  1945,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  • 


Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc .  3.57 

Shawangunk  Co-op .  3.52 

tConsumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.50 

Four  County  Cr.,  Inc .  3.22 

Bovina  Cr,  Co-op .  3.21 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  3.19 
Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op...  3.19 
Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  3.19 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 3.18 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc..  3.16 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.16 

Grandview  Dairies  .  3.16 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.16 

Roselake  Dairies .  3.16 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.15 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.05 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and 
the  actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less 
to  others.  The  Market  Administrators’  prices 
are:  New  York,  $3.16;  Buffalo,  $3.04;  Roches¬ 
ter,  $3.28. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


r  100  lbs. 

Per  qt. 

$3.58 

$.0761 

3.57 

.0759 

3.52 

.0749 

.  3.505 

.0745 

3.22 

.0685 

3.21 

.0683 

3.195 

.0679 

3.19 

.0678 

3.19 

,0678 

3.185 

.0677 

3.16 

.0672 

3.16 

.0672 

3.16 

.0672 

3.16 

.0672 

3.16 

.0672 

3.15 

.0668 

,  3.05 

.0649 

•Lehigh  was  not  permitted  to  return  more 
than  $3.47,  11  cents  per  cwt.  being  held  in 
reserve. 

tPrice  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  plant. 


Coming:  Livestock  Sales 

June  2 — Ayrshire  Royal  Blue  Ribbon 
Sale,  Lakeview,  Ohio. 

June  2 — Northern  New  England  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Rochester, 
N.  H. 

June  2 — Chester  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Avondale, 
Pa. 

June  9  —  New  York  State  Jersey 
Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  Silver  Springs 
Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

June  14 — Earlville  Super  Duper  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

June  16 — Conn,  and  Rhode  Island  Jer¬ 
sey  Consignment  Sale,  Durham,  Conn. 


Paul  Whiteman’s 

Walking  Horse  Farm 
ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 

COMBAT  THE  BEEF  SH0RTA6E 
START  RAISiRG  ABERDEEM-ARGUS 

(The  no- labor  cattle  crop) 

PASTURES 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  MORE  LUSH 
YOUR  BEEF  WON’T  COST  YOU  A  CENT 
TO  RAISE  TILL  NOVEMBER 

FOR  SALE 

15  HEAD— BRED  or  WITH  CALVES  at  SIDE 
ALL  THE  FINEST  BLOOD  LINES 
AT  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPETITION 
All  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Tested  and  Accredited. 
For  Information  Call 
Lambertville  919-J2 
New  York — Circle  7-5700. 


Second  Annual 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders'  Sale 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1945 
ROCHESTER,  New  Hampshire 

40  HEIFERS  3  BULLS 

A  chance  for  New  England  breed¬ 
ers  of  beef  cattle  to  buy  foundation 
stock  of  best  bloodlines  and  good 
quality  at  reasonable  prices. 

For  Sale  Catalogs  Write 
LOWELL  E.  WALTERS,  SECRETARY 
Mass.  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  Aberdecn-Angus  Females.  These 
cows  are  all  safe  In  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Bpponian,  who 
are  two  of  the  premier  sires  of  the  breed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS.  ALLAN  A.  RYAN,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Hd..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Walpole.  N.  H.,  offers  excellent  foundation  breeding 
stock  all  ages.  Bandolier  Breeding  from  finest  blood 
lines.  Rugged,  healthy.  New  England  grown.  Herd 
accredited  Can  ship  anywhere  at  Farmers'  Prices. 

Write  or  telephone  Walpole  12RI4. 


2  Yoimg  Bolls— 6  Cows  And  Heifers 

AU  strong  in  breeding  of  Repeater  of  Wheatland  9, 
1ft  prize  at  Iowa.  Ind..  Kan.,  Mo..  N.  Y.  and  Fort 
Worth.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  for  sale.  5  Cows,  1  Bull,  4 
Heifers.  Excellent  stock.  For  particulars  write  to 
MRS.  ARTHUR  A.  PARKS,  Parksfield  Farm, 
MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  CatUe  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


DOGS 


Wanted  to  Buy — ALL  BREEDS  OF  DOGS,  pedigreed 
and  non-pedigreed.  State  price,  sex  and  type  in  first 
letter.  HENRY  TREFFLICH,  215  FULTON  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 


A.  K.  C.  German  Shepherd  Puppies,  sired  by  Anox 
V.  D.  Hans  Elmner  A.  K.  C.  697239.  Unexcelled  pedi¬ 
gree,  $65  up.  Also  one  unregistered  10-mo. -old  Female, 
$50,  a  beauty.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  N.  Y 


WANTED— TRAINED  COW-DOG,  male,  collie  or 
shepherd.  Will  pay  reasonable  price  for  good  dog. 
CHARLES  URQUHART, 

DEERCREST  FARM.  CUDDEBACKVILLE.  N.  Y. 


■■PUREBRED  COCKEK  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Hon-Regietered  or  BEGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 

SHEPHERD.  COLLIE.  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS. 

Grown  Dogs  let  out  on  puppy  plan. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE.  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 

DALMATIAN  and  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES.  Farm 
raised.  Healthy.  Begistered,  $25  up.  Box  213 

Gaudent  Farm  Kennels,  Route  1,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Intelligent  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES,  black  and 
landseer.  Cocker  Spaniels,  Pox  Terriers.  Collies. 
CHRIS  ROBINSON,  TRUMANSBURG,  New  York 

Farm  puppies  $5.00  up.  15  years  producing  the  best. 
Pups  shipped  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Stamp  for 
booklet.  BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID.  N.  Y. 

RaiABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Torrier  Pups 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Bcagles  rirms?  HwtinJTsrN.^Yl 

•  SHEPHERDS,  $8.00  and  $15.00.  C.  0.  D.  • 
LEO  BARNUM,  PRATTSVILLE,  New  York 

REG.  COLLIES,  real  workers  and  companions,  from 

$25.  HILLCREST  FARM.  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

Pedigreed  Collie  Puppies.  Excellent  type  of  breeding. 
LYLE  GIFFORD,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE,  female.  Sell,  exchange  for  heavy 
pullets.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  New  York 

RABBITS 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  stock.  Money  back.  Send 
10  ets.  for  details.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC.  NEW  YORK 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  8b 
rabbit  guide.  2Sc.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y 


SWINE 


^  m  I  C*  I  PUREBRED 

9  M  L.  Ei  ■  registered 

YORKSHIRES 


33  Gilts  (8  to  10  Weeks) 

27  Young  Sows  (6  Months) 
Selected  list  of  outstanding 

WINSTOWE  YORKSHIRES 

for  immediate  disposal.  Prices 
on  request 

WINSTOWE 

NORTH  POWNAL  VERMONT 

Wm.  T.  Andrews,  Owner.  0.  Gaines  Brush,  Mgr. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters  and  (Thester-Torkshire  Cross.  Pew  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Hampshire  Cross. 

6  weeks  old — $12.50  each 
7-8  weeks  old —  15.00  each 
Inoculation  75c.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS. R.  F.  D.  Bex  229 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites-Chester  Berkshire,  Duroc-Cross: 

6  weeks  . $12.50 

8  weeks  .  15.00 

10  weeks  .eee,*.  ..  17  50 

12  weeks  started  Shoats,  '$2(l66  each.  Vaccination  $1.00) 
extra  if  desired.  Prompt  delivery.  I  will  ship  C.O.D., 
check  or  mrniey  order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1065 

A  few  nice  young  Pigs  six  weeks  old,  $12.00  each; 
seven-eight  weeks,  $12.50  each.  Kindly  send  25%  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 


•  REG.  SPOHED  POLAND  CHINAS  • 

New  type,  low,  broad  and  thick.  Best  of  breeding. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK, 

MARYLAND,  OTSEGO  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

PALL  BOABS  &  GILTS— UNRELATED. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


Biyler  Farms  Registered  Daroc  Jersey  Swine 

For  Sale — Spring  Pigs  from  litters  of  not  less  than 
nine  raised.  Not  shipped  until  121  weeks  old.  Deliv¬ 
eries  June  1  and  after.  Double  treated  for  cholera. 
Can  furnish  unrelated  boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  guar¬ 
anteed  breeders.  Begistration  papers  furnished  with 
each  pig.  Will  have  for  sale  for  delivery  after  June 
10  a  few  sows  bred  to  Proud  Grandmaster  Ace  for 
late  August  and  early  September  pigs. 

THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  BEVERLY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Dnroc  -  Jersey  Reg.  Hogs  iiw  ®pi« 

from  1944  Eastern  Junior  Championship  boar,  breeding. 
Orders  taken  for  1945  Pigs  from  this  boar. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms,  Morrisvills,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  DUROC — Service  boars,  immediate  de¬ 
livery  and  Spring  pigs,  delivery  in  June;  all  vacci¬ 
nated.  Rivtrview  Farms,  Wrightsville,  R.  0.  i,  PA. 


Maple  Hurst  Ourecs,  Boars.  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Plat. 

—  —  ^  m,  ^  1^  ^ 


R.  F.  PATTINGTON 


SCiPIO  CENTER. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  SOW  PIGS  from  best  blood 
lines.  A,  B.  RUSSELL.  WOLCOTT.  New  York 


DUROCS.  by  Grand  Champion  N.  J.  Wave.  SAWYER 
FARM,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  phone  MU.  3-1749,  N.Y.C. 


i=r  A  7V1-  F  s  X  XI.  X3  S 

Serviceable  Boars,  fall  Boars,  (all  Gilts.  Outstanding 
type,  bred  from  America’s  most  popular  bloodlines. 
The  easy  feeding  Hampshlrei  who  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  quality  lean  meat.  Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.:  Begistered  Berkshire  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks 
old.  Sows  $20.00  each;  Boars  $25.00  each,  F.  O.  B. 
our  farms.  Vaccinated  $1.00  extra.  Delivery  about  July 
l3t.  Place  your  orders  with  check  or  money  order 
now  to  assure  delivery. 

SHARONHURST  FARMS,  ELMA.  NEW  YORK 

DCDVCUIDITC  Begistered  pigs.  We  have  a 
DCJtvJ^OnilJtvILO  few  6-mos. -old  Gilts  for 
sale.  Also  weanling  Pigs,  both  sexes.  Best  blood  lines. 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  I,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "Ttie  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Begistered.  V accinated.  IDustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


SHORTHORNS 


OlficUl  as  w«U  as  *^on  the  farm**  rec* 

•ards  under  average  farn  conditions 
prov  e  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
«U'roun4  biMd*!  Produce  4^  ailk  %a4  hove 
(reetest  ulvece  voluc  ol  all  mUk  breeds! 

Cel  the  facts ->F1l£CI  Of  read  MiMtiag  _ _ 

Sbonboni  Joumak  Thel'CMbschfUen  six  aooths  Md*  one  year  11,00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Eicbaagt  Atc.,  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5.  Chicago  9, 1U» 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

YEARLING  PALOMINO  Stud  Colt,  $225.  Yearling 
chestnut  Filly,  thoroughbred  and  quarter  horse  breed¬ 
ing,  $150.  Yearling  Palomino  Filly.  $250.  Yearling 
chestnut  stud  Colt  of  thoroughbred  and  quarter  horse 
breeding,  $175.  Two-year-old  blaze  faced  Palomino 
Stallion.  $400.  Beautiful  registered  Tennessee  walk¬ 
ing  Mare,  $300.  Send  for  our  latest  descriptive  price 
list  just  off  the  press. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUOERTON,  PA. 

X*  o  xii  s  ^  x-i  X3 

Suffolk  Stallion,  Pereheron  Stallion  and  two  Suffolk 
male  (^olts,  or  will  exchange  for  two  pure  bred,  straw¬ 
berry  roan  Belgian  Mares.  W.  E.  R EASON ER  & 
SONS,  R.  F.  D.  4,  WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK. 

f%fS  All  colors.  All  sizes.  Some  kid 

“tA  A  broke.  30-day  trial.  Beasonable. 

GOLDEN  ROD  FARMS.  CHARITON.  IOWA 

GOATS 

PUREBRED  NUBIANS  ai'^S  m*’^^ 

ing  Does.  No  shipping  of  milking  does. 

Herbert  Gerieke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Read,  S.  I.  9,  N.Y. 

FREE:  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Jeurnal,  Dept.  567,  Columbia,  Me. 

3  bucks,  hornless,  1  doe. 
homed,  1  yr.  old.  Knotz,  P.O.  Wantagh,  L.l.  Box  163. 

Toggenberg  &  Saneen  Milk  Goats,  fresh  and  bred,  on 
approval.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  NEW  YORK. 

Purebred  Nubians,  Ohio  fresh  doe.  Three  doe  kid.”,  pan 
fe<l.  TRESEDER,  DOBBS  FERRY.  NEW  YORK 
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LOUIS 
BROMFIELD’S 

story  of  his 
Ohio  farm 


"A  book  that  every  country¬ 
man  and  every  gardener 
should  read  and  get  excited 
about . . .  What  Louis  Brom-« 
field  has  proved  in  his  stew¬ 
ardship  of  Malabar  Farm  can 
be  proved  by  everyone  who 
tills  even  the  smallest  plot. 
Save  the  land  and  you  sav^e 
all.  A  crusading  book.^  Cer¬ 
tainly  it’s  a  crusading  book 
— and  an  important  one.” 
-RICHARDSON  WRIGHT,  N.  Y, 
Herald  Tribune  Book  Review 


\Pleasant 
Valley 


"A  useful  guide  to  all,  and 
they  are  legion  these  days, 
who  are  interested  in  claim¬ 
ing  from  the  soil  the  best  that 
can  be  had  and  in  improving 
the  soil  in  the  process  .  . .  Mr. 
Bromfield’s  great  experiment 
in  the  reclamation  of  used-up 
soil  in  the  restoration  of  the 
magic  balance  of  nature  . . . 
has  been  a  success , . .  Pleasant 
Valley  tells  in  full  and  usable 
detail,  the  plan,  the  means, 
the  failures,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  for  a  six-year  period.” 
—  GRAHAM  BATES,  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature 

With  $9  drawings  by  Kate  Lord 


At  all  bookstores  •  $3.00 
or,  if  you  prefer, 
mail  the  coupoit  below 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  —  I  enclose  my  □  check, 
□  money  order,  for  $3.00  for  which 
please  send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  by  Louis  Bromheld. 


Name. 


Address. 

Town— 


JtFD _ State. 


RN/6 


He  may  come  back  along  the  russet  roadside, 

When  maple  leaves  are  scarlet  on  the  tree; 

Or,  when  the  blossoms  fall  like  rosy  snowflakes. 

We’ll  hear  him  whistling  up  the  lane,  maybe. 

Perhaps  I’ll  be  out  in  the  barn  a-milking. 

Beside  me  waiting  for  the  pail  he’ll  stand; 

Or,  when  we’re  busy  getting  in  the  hayloads 
He’ll  come  around  to  give  a  helping  hand. 

And  then,  “Well,  Son,  it’s  mighty  good  to  see  ye!” 

As,  putting  arms  around  him,  we  will  say; 

When  all  these  months  of  waiting  shall  be  over. 

Let  us  forget  he’s  ever  been  away.  Ann  Dimmock. 


Bannocks  and  Baps 

There’s  cauld  kale  in  Aberdeen 

And  bannocks  in  Strathbogie. 

Those  two  lines,  sent  by  Dr.  H.  M., 
set  the  bannock  in  its  native  home, 
Scotland,  and  came  in  the  first  reply  to 
E.  B.  H.’s  request  for  an  oldtime  recipe 
for  this  “cake,  homemade,  unleavened, 
of  pease-meal,  barley  meal,  oatmeal, 
separate  or  mixed;  baked  on  an  iron 
griddle  or  stone.”  To  this  Dr.  M.  adds: 
“Why  not  look  in  a  Scotch  cookbook?” 
We  therefore  got  in  touch  with  E.  McL., 
a  Rural  New-Yorker  reader  of  Scotch 
descent,  who  writes: 

“I  looked  for  bannocks  in  my  copy  of 
Mackenzie’s  ‘Ten  Thousand  Receipts  in 
All  the  Useful  and  Domestic  Arts.’  But 
even  Mackenzie  failed  me.  However, 
my  good  old  antique  encyclopedia  has 
this  to  say:  ‘Ba’nnocks:  A  cake  of  home¬ 
made  bread  common  in  the  country 
parts  of  Scotland,  usually  of  pease  meal 
or  pease  and  barley  meal  mixed,  pre¬ 
pared  without  any  leaven,  baked  on  a 
circular  plate  of  iron  called  a  girdle. 
When  made  of  mixed  meal,  it  is  a 
mashlum  bannock.  In  the  west  of  Scot¬ 
land  it  is  pronounced  Bunnock.  The 
bannock  is  of  great  antiquity,  being,  in 
fact,  the  primitive  cake,  only  varied  in 
material,  of  every  country.’  ”  Thus  we 
have  gotten  to  the  beginnings  of  bak¬ 
ing,  even  before  the  use  of  ovens. 

Different  countries,  of  course,  have 
their  own  grains  and  names  for  ban¬ 
nocks.  Hindu  housewives,  for  instance, 
today  and  for  centuries  past,  have  their 
special  kind  called  chupatty  cakes  for 
the  evening  meal,  baked  flat  and  round 
on  a  round  hot  stone  set  on  the  ground 
outside  their  doorways,  just  as  the  sun 
goes  down.  They  first  grind  by  hand  a 
grain,  called  dal,  which  is  the  split 
pulse,  or  pigeon  pea,  of  the  East.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  here  is  a  long  link  be¬ 
tween  the  pigeon  pea  meal  of  tropic 
India  and  the  pease  rneal  of  “cauld 
Scotland.” 

The  recipe  we  received  for  bannocks, 
closest  to  those  used  by  our  American 
grandmothers  (we  wish  we  could  print 
all  the  good  letters  that  reached  our 
desk)  is  one  from  H.  E.  R.  of  Ohio,  who 
says:  “This  very  old  receipt  comes  from 
Rhode  Island.  To  have  perfect  ban¬ 
nocks  you  have  to  have  the  right  sort 
of  meal,  either  dent  or  flint  corn,  ground 
with  the  white  heart  of  the  corn,  or  the 
germ,  left  in.  The  sieve  filtered  meal 
you  buy  doesn’t  make  good  bannocks, 
not  nearly  as  good  as  the  meal  you  get 
out  of  a  cornmeal  feed  sack,  for  stock, 
which  has  nothing  removed  from  it. 
Dent  corn  ground  up  is  best. 

“Take  two-thirds  of  a  quart  of  this 
sifted  meal;  add  a  teaspoon  salt  and 
pour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  or 
more  to  make  it  moist,  stirring  to  keep 
out  lumps.  Add  a  heaping  tablespoon 
of  flour.  Beat  two  eggs  into  this  hot 
mush;  cover  it  and  let  it  set  a  while  to 
steani.  Now,  in  a  large  iron  skillet,  put 
a  rounded  tablespoon  or  more  of  lard, 
and  let  it  get  sizzling  hot.  Then  spoon 
out  some  of  the  mush  onto  the  skillet, 
making  little  cakes  with  the  spoon  till 
the  skillet  is  covered  with  them.  Cover 
and  let  cakes  fry  on  one  side;  turn  them 
over  and  fry  other  side  till  brown  and 
crispy,  .  They  can  be  eaten  hot  with 
butter  and  syrup,  or  with  cold  meats,  or 
with  hot  meat  and  a  gravy  poured  over 
them.”  Two  other  readers  say  their 
bannocks  are  served  with  a  gravy  or 
sauce  known  as  Dip. 

Mrs.  R.  goes  on  to  say:  “I  gave  a  ride 
to  a  boy  in  the  service  with  a  heavy 
duffle  bag  thumbing  his  way  from  New 
York  to  Oklahoma.  He  was  just  out  of 
the  hospital  from  oil  burns,  received 
four  times  on  torpedoed  ships.  He  was 
a  nice  lad  and  was  longing  to  ‘get  home 
to  Mom  and  some  of  her  good  grits.’  I 
asked  him  if  grits  were  like  honiiny. 
‘My,  no  Ma’am,’  he  said,  and  then  gave 
me  the  receipt  for  bannocks.  ‘Them, 
there.  Ma’am,  is  grits!’  ” 

Bannocks,  bunnocks,  chupatty  cakes 
or  grits:  all  are  basically  the  same.  As 
for  baps,  they  are  the  Scotch  opposite. 
Baps  are  baked  cakes,  but  leavened,  con¬ 
cludes  E.  McL.  p.  s. 


To  revive  veils  and  flowers  for  hats, 
hold  them  over  the  steam  from  a  teaket¬ 
tle.  The  veil  can  be  pressed  between 
two  sheets  of  wax  paper. 


Mother  and  the  Snakes 

There  are  only  a  few  harmless  snakes 
in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  Dad  calls 
them  good  ones.  Mother  hates  them, 
but  always  runs  into  them.  Dad  picks 
up  old  boards  and  pokes  in  all  kinds  of 
dark  places  and  nothing  happens;  but 
if  Mother  lifts  up  a  flat  stone  in  her 
flower  garden,  something  runs  out  from 
under  it.  Mother  is  very  brave  about 
it,  but  it  makes  Dad  laugh  whenever  he 
sees  her  hurrying  somewhere  with  a 
hoe,  for  he  knows  what’s  up.  He  tells 
her  if  you  walk  around  thinking  of 
snakes  you  are  sure  to  see  them. 

One  time  my  uncle  from  New  York 
came  to  visit  us.  He  was  looking  out 
the  screen  in  the  kitchen,  which  was 
right  near  the  garden  where  Mother 
was  working.  Sure  enough,  from  under 
the  wooden  steps  going  up  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  out  came  Mr.  Snake.  Mother  ran 
for  the  hoe.  My  uncle  got  excited  and 
kept  shouting  from  the  window,  but  he 
never  came  out  of  the  kitchen  door. 

Mother  and  Chuck,  our  cat,  are  great 
friends.  Chuck  has  a  face  like  an  owl. 
He  mostly  catches  little  mice,  and  if 
Mother  is  aroxtod  he  will  always  come 
to  her  feet  with  it  to  be  praised  and 
petted.  Well,  our  farm  being  mostly 
strawberries,  we  are  in,  the  strawberry 
field  a  lot.  Last  Summer,  when  we  were 
all  there  once  on  our  knees.  Chuck  canae 
along  and  laid  a  little,  still  alive  snake 
at  Mother’s  hand.  Chuck  was  very  proud 
of  it  but  that  was  one  time  Mother  did 
not  praise  him. 

When  I  am  walking  with  Dad  I  don't 
mind  meeting  snakes.  He  even  picks 
them  up,  but  they  are  so  wiggly  and 
quick,  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
yet  whether  I  like  snakes  or  not.  e.  e. 


Use  for  Old  Powder  Puffs 

For  two-color  shoes  which  are  com¬ 
ing  back  onto  the  market  again,  keep 
a  powder  puff  for  each  color  in  your 
shoe  box.  Use  a  small  puff  to  apply  the 
white  cleaning  fluid  and  you  will  find 
it  smooths  on  well  and  is  easier  than  a 
cloth  or  sponge.  For  the  brown  or 
black,  a  small  puff  makes  an  excellent 
way  of  applying  the  dressing,  a  larger 
one  for  polishing. 

Keep  in  the  kitchen  near  the  clean¬ 
ing  equipment,  some  of  your  old  puffs. 
Dampen  one  of  them  and  dip  into 
scouring  powder  for  cleaning  dishes, 
silver.  For  a  small  spot  on  a  woolen 
garment,  a  small  powder  puff  dipped 
into  cleaning  fluid  and  applied  is  eas¬ 
ier  to  handle  than  a  sponge  or  a  cloth 
or  soft  brush. 

Powder  puffs  may  be  washed  again 
and  again.  f.  b. 


Letters  and  Cards 

Are  you  finding  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  your  civilian  correspondence 
now  that  you  are  writing  so  many 
letters  overseas  and  the  rush  of  out¬ 
door  work  is  on?  I  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  write  to  the  nine  sisters 
and  brothers  and  the  many  friends  as 
I  used  to.  So  I  have  adopted  this  plan. 
Instead  of  the  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
letter,  I  send  each  one  a  post  card  once 
a  week  giving  them  the  highlights  of 
the  news  of  the  family,  and  save  my 
long  letters  for  the  members  of  the 
family  in  the  armed  forces. 

Cards  aren’t  as  satisfactory  as  letters, 
of  course,  but  if  you  live  far  from 
everything  and  everybody  and  watch 
for  the  mail  man’s  visit  as  I  do,  a  card 
is  better  than  no  mail  at  all.  c.  e.  r. 


Thought  for  Today 

If  you  were  to  take  a  turn  at  being 
editor  at  the  Woman  and  Home  desk, 
we  believe  you  would  value  the  mail 
that  comes  to  it  as  much  as  we  do.  We 
enjoy  thinking  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers,  each  as  a  separate  person.  Be¬ 
sides,  letters  frequently  shed  a  friendly 
light  on  the  many  homes  and  farms 
and  towns,  all  over  the  country,  where 
they  are  written.  As  one  album  con¬ 
tributor  quoted:  “How  far  that  little 
candle  throws  his  beams.”  p.  s. 


To  save  time  when  cutting  out  baking 
powder  biscuits,  cut  the  dough  in 
squares  instead  of  in  rounds. 


moves  stains.  Sim 
rectlons  on  the  la 


deodorizes  C/bleaches 
REMOVES  STAINS 


When  it  's  CL0R0X"CL€AN..t 
/th //ygien/cal/y  Clean 


Ceanojr/s/tfysrnmaysoR 
snm/tny HOUSE  a£nm6! 

TT"!  • 

/rS  TOOfPROTiCT- 
/m  F/IMiCy 
fS/VOIV£XrRA 
f/HPOKTANT.f 


Safeguarding  family  health 

i^always  a  major  responsibility. 
And  it  is  especially  important 
now  because  of  fewer  civilian 
doctors  and  nurses.  A  simple 
yet  effective  precaution  is  to 
use  Clorox  in  routine  cleansing 
of  tile,  enamel,  porcelain,  lino¬ 
leum,  wood  surfaces?  also  in 
laundering  white  and  color-fast 
cottons  and  linens.  For  Clorox 
disinfects,  also  deodorizes,  re- 


CAP 
LIDS  am 
RUBBER 

follow  instructions  i 
th©  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  coj 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to 

BAIL  BROTHIRS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  Ini 


USE 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 
95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 
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HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP. 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  **Havaliart” 
traps  beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm 
and  estate  use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose 
a  toe  in  these  traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return 
the  neighbor’s  cat  or  turn  your  own  loose 
unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  ex¬ 
cept  it  opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals 
can  see  all  the  way  through  and  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken 
coop  will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

)  Send  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 
AllCOCK  MFG.  CO.,  25  WATER  ST.,  OSSINING,  N.Y. 
Dealers  Wanted 


WHEREVER 
YOU  GO 

OUTDOORS 

Take  along 
r^YOUR  OWN 

Cool 

DRINKING  WATER 


_  EAGLE  BRAND  Processed 

Canvas  DRINKING  WATER  BAGS  really  keep 
water  cool  —  thru'  Nature's  cooling  principle, 
EVAPORATION.  Convenient  and  sanitary,  by 
actual  test  keeps  water  decrees  cooler  than  or¬ 
dinary  jugs,  kegs,  etc.  Made  of  100%  American 
canvas,  with  nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 
NOT  A  WARTIME  SUBSTITUTE,  as  water 
bags  proved  in  West  for  50  years.  Top  removes 
for  easy  filling,  cleaning;  handy  hard-wood  carry¬ 
ing  handle;  rope  loop  to  hang  UP  (on  tree,  post, 
etc.)  away  from  dust  and  dirt.  Thousands  in  use 
by  soldiers.  Perfect  for  field  workers,  sportsmen 
Sold  at  hardware  and  farm  stores  fill 

everywhere  on  MONEY  BACK  V  W  w 
GUARANTEE.  2  tel.  size  only 


EAGLE  BRAND 

DRINKING  WATER  BAQr 

li.  WSNZSL  TBNT  «  DUCK  CO.,  ST.  WOOIS  4,  MlSSOUkl 


TO  SELECT  YOUR 


NEW  CATALOG 

You  will  find  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  order  every¬ 
thing  you  need  .  .  .  locker 
boxes,  tubs,  locker  bags, 
locker  papers,  cellophane. 
Stockinettes,  etc.  .  .  .  all 
from  one  centrally-located 
source.  Quality  unsur¬ 
passed,  backed  by  our  50  years  in  the  paper 
and  packaging  business.  When  inquiring, 
please  state  whether  you  buy  for  your  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  or.  as  a  locker  plant  operator. 


HUBBS  &  HOWE  CpMPANY 

Frozen  Food  Packaging  Division 

1708  Elmwood  Ave.  Buffalo  7,  N.  Y. 


Can’t  Keep 
Grandma  In 
Her  Chair 

She’s  as  Lively  as  a  Youngster- 
Now  her  Backache  is  better 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  nelp 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
otiB  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  ^ains,  leg  qains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufii- 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


it  does  such 
a  good  and  thoroughly  safe  job 
of  milking  cows,  a  lot  of  people 
like  the  Surgel 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Contagious  Colds 

“Which  colds  are  contagious?”  I  em¬ 
phatically  answer:  “All  of  them!”  The 
slightest  sniffle  or  cough  can  be  caught. 
Since  every  cold  is  caused  by  a  germ,  it 
can  develop  in  another  person  into  a 
far  worse  disease  than  it  was  in  the  one 
who  passed  it  on.  Some  persons  take 
colds  in  stride,  as  it  were.  Others  may 
get  just  one  germ  and  have  weeks  of  a 
sinus  infection,  sore  throat,  closed-up 
ears  or  other  annoyances  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  temperature.  Usually,  it  is  well 
to  be  generous,  but  the  giving  of  a  cold 
germ  is  selfish. 

The  old  belief  that  every  Spring  cold 
must  go  through  the  family  is  fallacious. 
There  are  ways  to  prevent  this.  Chang¬ 
ing  weather  with  changing  underwear 
and  outside  garments  may  pave  the  way 
for  chilling  of  the  body.  There  is  espe¬ 
cial  danger  when  a  person  runs  out¬ 
doors  “for  a  moment,”  leaving  an  over¬ 
heated  kitchen,  yet  putting  on  no  coat, 
cape  or  shawl.  Sudden  breezes  or 
drops  in  temperature  send  the  blood 
from  the  skin  surface  into  the  center 
of  the  body,  where  it  seeks  heat.  The 
result  is  that  cold  germs,  present  in 
everybody’s  nose  and  throat  in  Spring, 
instantly  find  circumstances  ideal  for 
setting  up  housekeeping.  In  no  time  at 
all  they  become  established  and  carry 
on  their  harmful  activities  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  mucous  membranes. 

Where  do  germs  come  from?  From 
some  one  else  who  is  developing  or  al¬ 
ready  has  a  cold.  An  infected  person’s 
breath,  a  cup  he  has  drunk  from,  a 
towel  he  has  dried  his  lips  on,  a  dried 
fleck  from  his  mouth — these  may  con¬ 
vey  a  germ  to  another.  The  second 
person  may  have  sufflcient  resistance  to 
ward  off  the  contagion  until  sudden 
chilling,  overwork,  lack  of  sleep,  disre¬ 
gard  of  daily  evacuation,  poor  diet  or 
some  other  break  in  the  rules  of  hy¬ 
giene,  makes  him  susceptible.  When  a 
person  sneezes,  coughs  or  complains  of 
a  sore  throat,  he  should  immediately 
use  towels,  drinking  and  eating  utensils 
kept  for  him  alone.  He  should  protect 
others  by  not  coming  close  to  them 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Little  colds  can  grow  up  into  big 
cases  of  pneumonia,  or  other  serious  ail¬ 
ments.  They  should  be  treated  with  re¬ 
spect.  Would  you  want  to  be  exposed 
to  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria?  Of  course 
not.  Nor  do  you  want  to  catch  a  com¬ 
mon  cold!  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Good  Ideas 

Never  scrape  aluminum  utensils  with 
metal.  Use  a  wooden  clothespin. 

If  a  cork  is  too  large  for  a  bottle,  put 
cork  into  hot  water  to  soften. 

Save  sugar  by  adding  a  little  salt  to 
sour  fruit  when  cooking.  R.  R. 


Pinafore  Frock;  Filet  Apron 


pattern  481 1 ...  .Greet  Summer  looking  cool  and 
fresh  in  a  pinafore  frock.  Sizes  12  to  20,  30  to  42. 
Size  16.  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric.  16c. 

PATTERN  7436. ..  .Greet  your  guests  in  the  dining¬ 
room  looking  lovely  in  this  new  filet  crocheted  apron. 
He. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  brings  you  the  new  Summer 
rattem  Book.  A  free  pattern  for  a  pretty  nightgown 
is  printed  right  in  the  book. 

New  York  City  residents  add  l®.o  (sales  tax  on  or¬ 
ders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  SCth  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION 


makes  Living  Pleasanter  ••• 
Housework  Easier! 


■pERFECTION  Oil  Ranges  give 
-*■  you  clean,  odorless,  instant 
heat !  They  bring  “city  conveni¬ 
ence,”  modern  beauty  and  new  ease 
wherever  they  are  used !  They  ban¬ 
ish  forever  the  drudgery  of  han¬ 
dling  wood,  coal  and  ashes  ...  of 
making,  tending  and  banking  fires ! 
And  because  PERFECTION  heat 
is  controllable  you  get  the  exact 
degree  of  heat  you  want  from  each 
burner— for  better  cooking  results ! 

Because  of  our  war  production  we 
can  only  supply  a  limited  number 
of  PERFECTIONS  for  the  most 
essential  civilian  needs.  But  after 
Victory  ALL  can  enjoy  them!  So 
put  PERFECTION  in  your  plans 
for  better  living— now !  PERFEC¬ 
TION  quality  will  well  reward  you. 

If  you  have  or  can  secure  an  oil 
Range  or  Heater  Ration  Certificate, 
by  all  means  see  your  Perfection 
dealer.  He  may  have  just  the  model 
you  want.  Every  PERFECTION 


made  for  essential  civilian  use  now 
is  pre-war  in  quality  1 

PRESENT  PERFECTION  USERS: 

It’s  your  patriotic  duty  to  make 
your  present  PERFECTION 
Ranges  and  Heaters  last  until  Vic¬ 
tory.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
use  only  genuine  PERFECTION 
wicks  and  parts.  Very  often  the 
replacement  of  an  inexpensive 
part  will  restore  original  burner 
performance  to  your  present 
PERFECTION ! 

PERFECTION-MADE  HEATERS 

. . .  for  Better  Living! 

Perfection-made  Heaters  will 
keep  your  whole  house 
warm  and  livable  in 
wintertime— no  need  to 
“hole  up”  in  the  kitchen 
for  warmth.  No  fuss, 
bother,  ashes  or  dirt 
with  PERFECTION! 


PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGES  AND  HEATERS 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

7772-G  Platt  Avenue  •  Cleveland  4,  Ohio 

BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  .  . .  AND  KEEP  THEM! 


The  Mark 
of  Quality 
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She  laid  300  eggs  a  year 

...yet  she  wasn’t  good  enough 
for  Hubbard’s  breeding  flock 


She  was  a  high  producer,  but  her  sisters  showed  high  laying*house 
mortality — so  she  never  made  the  Hubbard  Breeding  Flock.  She  was 
not  good  enough. 

No  New  Hampshire  biro  is  good  enough  for  the  Hubbard  breeding 
flock  unless  her  record  and  her  family  record  show  that  she  possesses 
to  a  high  degree  many  of  the  characteristics  demanded  by  Balanced 
Breeding. 

For  our  foundation  breeding  stock,  every  egg  put  into  our  pedigree 
hatching  trays  carries  the  number  of  mother  and  father.  Each  chick 
hatched  is  immediately  identified  by  a  numbered  wing  band.  As  that 
chick  develops  and  lays,  a  complete  record  is  kept  of  her  and  her 
family’s  breeding  performance. 

\^hen  you  buy  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshire  chicks,  you  get  the  full 
benefit  of  our  entire  trapnest,  pedigree,  [progeny-testing  breeding 
program.  You  buy  a  strain  that  inherits  not  one  but  many  money¬ 
making  characteristics. 

That’s  why  poultrymen  refer  to  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  as  "profit- 
bred."  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  "profit-bred"  strain, 
write  for  free  catalogue.  Address  Box  12: 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Branch  Hatchnry,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


HUBBARD'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


FARMr  CHKKiUc-J 

li 


All  Breeder*  carefully  culled  and 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  _ 

ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipmept*  Mon.  A  Thurs. —  Unsex'd  Pul’t*  C'k'l* 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $18.00  $5.00 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  G'e  A  Mat's  15.00  25.00  5.00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Anconas...  11.00  18.00  6.00 

Barred  W'hite  and  BulT  Rocks. ...  15.00  20.00  15.00 

New  Hampsh’t  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  15.00  20.00  1  5.00 

Spec.  Beds  &  B.  Bocks.  Grade  A.  18.00  25.00  18.00 

W.  Wyand.  Red-Bock  Cross .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Seiing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


Stuck*s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  llTo  delivery.  100  str.  100  pits.  100  ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. .  .$11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

H.  MU  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA....  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Bock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatchet  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched, 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40e  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


R  IT  C  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’* 
**  *-*  “^  *  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

•  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  * 

July  to  December  delivery.  Extra  Large.  Fast  Growing. 

25.  $8.00:  100,  $30.00:  1,000,  $290.00. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Shipped  prepaid. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 

Ducklings:  White  Runners,  Mammoth  Pekint.  Turkey 
Poults.  Cir.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Rl,  Pa. 

Raise  your  own  meat,  alto  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dim*.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


100 

100 

100 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$  4.00 

12.00 

22.00 

6.00 

12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

17.00 

13.00 

13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

11.00 

16.00 

9.00 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

$20.00 

$5.00 

16.00 

12.00 

17.00 

12.00 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D, 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghc _ , . 

U.S.  R.O.P.  S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00 
Bar.  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks..  12.00 
Rock  Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds . . 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

Hea\T  Mix .  I  i  .00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100 
Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns. .  .$1 1.00 
Bar.  or  WTi.  Bocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  13.00 

Heavy  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  dei. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
SOUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckl». 
TYPE  WHl'TE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  . $10.00  $20.00  $4.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R _ RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

PULLORUM  TESTED  C.  0.  D.  REDS.  Rocks.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Leghorns.  Mlnorcas  and  Anconas.  $16.95  100. 
Heavy  assorted.  $14.95  100.  Light  breeds  assorted, 
$12.95  100.  Minorca  Cross  Cockerels,  $8.95  100. 
CRESTWOOD  CHICKS.  SOMERDALE.  New  Jersey 
P.  0.  Box  171.  Phone  Laurel  Springs  0974. 

Peerless  Poultry  Pickers  and  Semi-Sealders  deliver! 
anywhere  in  24  hrs.  Free  literature  describing  the 
wonderful  machines.  A.  C.  F rankel,  Greenfield,  Mass 


The  Leucosis  Complex 

We  have  many  inquiries  as  to  why 
hens  dump  around  and  then  die.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  no  one  answer  to 
cover  all  cases.  However,  the  following 
question  is  an  example  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  inquiry  concerning  this  condi¬ 
tion:  “My  chickens  lose  their  eyesight 
and  can’t  see  to  eat.  Others  lose  the 
use  of  their  legs.  They  appear  to  walk 
around  in  a  daze,  all  very  weak,  and 
just  peck  at  things.  What  is  ^e  cause 
and  cure  for  this?” 

These  are  some  of  the  symptoms  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  leucosis  complex.  They 
indicate  that  this  disease  complex  may 
affect  the  nerves  of  locomotion  and  of 
the  eyes.  It  may  also  affect  the  bones 
and  cause  enlargement  and  abnormal 
growth.  Last  year  a  bird  in  my  own 
backyard  flock  developed  this  type  af¬ 
fecting  the  shanks.  -  Eventually,  the 
bird  became  thin  and  almost  unable  to 
walk.  Other  bones  of  the  body  may  of 
course  be  affected.  Other  typical  symp¬ 
toms  will  bfc  either  internal  or  external 
tumors,  and  in  many  cases  extreme  en¬ 
largement  of  the  liver.  In  the  years  be¬ 
fore  it  was  recognized  that  these  vari¬ 
ous  t:^es  of  trouble  were  dll  hooked  up 
with  Sie  same  disease,  many  of  these 
birds  were  diagnosed  as  being  affected 
with  leukemia.  In  most  cases,  a  bird 
may  show  only  one  symptom  mentioned. 
Many  of  these  birds  just  seem  to  slow 
1  up,  lose  interest  in  things  in  general, 
i  and  in  eating,  and  fade  away. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  inasinuch  as 
at  present  there  is  no  cure  for  this  dis¬ 
ease,  regular  and  systematic  culling  can 
remove  many  birds  that  may  be  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  disease.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  the  case  of  the  ocular 
type  or  that  which  causes  the  loss  of 
sight.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  seems  to 
disintegrate,  and  the  so-called  fish-eye 
developed.  Thus,  any  bird  showing  this 
fish  or  pearl-eye  can  be  culled  out  with¬ 
out  much  trouble. 

Birds  may  be  infected  with  this  dis¬ 
ease  and  still  live  for  a  long  time.  Many 
birds  live  their  normal  lifetime  and 
may  show  no  visible  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  but  on  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion,  a  sectioning  of  tissues  of  various 
internal  organs  may  demonstrate  that 
the  bird  was  affected  with  leucosis.. 
Cause  of  this  disease  is  undoubtedly  a 
virus  or  filterable  agent  that  cannot  be 
seen  even  with  the  most  powerfuj.  mi¬ 
croscope.  Methods  of  transmission  or 
control  are  therefore  not  known.  So  we 
must  try  to  keep  our  mortality  from 
this  disease  at  a  low  level  by  rigid 
culling.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  if  growing  chicks  can  be  isolated 
from  the  adult  stock  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  their  later  adult  mortality  from 
this  cause  can  be  greatly  reduced.  Thus 
until  a  better  method  is  known,  have 
the  chicks  isolated  from  the  old  stock; 
also,  to  p ’event  tracking  over  material 
from  the  old  hen  pens,  have  a  separate 
caretaker  for  the  young  stock.  t.  b.  c. 


Raising  Rabbits 

I  read  G.  F.  F.’s  letter  in  your  April 
7  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  as  I  also 
raise  and  ship  rabbits,  thought  that  may¬ 
be  I  could  help  out. 

You  can  buy  regular  large  chicken 
crates  to  ship  and  have  them  returned 
each  time,  but  I  for  one  do  not  advise 
that.  I  use  orange  crates  or  boxes 
which  I  get  from  our  local  storekeeper. 
The  orange  crates  have  two  parts,  and 
you  can  ship  two  rabbits  per  part,  or 
four  to  a  crate.  In  other  boxes  I  ship 
four  to  six  to  a  crate.  I  put  plenty  of 
hay  in  the  bottom  for  bedding  and  a 
can  tacked  in  the  corner  for  water.  Be 
sure  to  water  well  when  you  ship.  Rab¬ 
bits  always  lose  some  weight  when 
being  shipped  that  way. 

Instead  of  shipping  does  as  meat,  I 
suggest  that  they  be  weaned  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  bucks  immediately, 
kept  in  pens  by  themselves  with  no  buck 
near.  Then  look  around  for  your  near¬ 
est  hospital  and  see  if  they  have  a  lab¬ 
oratory  where  they  experiment.  If  so, 
you  will  find  you  can  gain  more  sell¬ 
ing  there  than  shipping  the  does  as 
meat.  I  raise  both  New  Zealand  Reds 
and  Whites,  then  have  a  few  common 
does  just  specially  for  meat  rabbits.  We 
like  them  to  eat,  ourselves,  as  well  as 
sell  for  meat,  etc. 

If  one  lives  where  he  can  raise  his 
own  alfalfa  and  grain,  he  can  make  a 
profit,  but  no  one  ever  got  rich  quick  on 
rabbits  yet,  if  the  truth  is  really  told. 
There’s  plenty  of  work  and  care  to  rab¬ 
bits,  the  same  as  with  any  other  live¬ 
stock.  I  buy  my  grain  and  raise  the 
hay  here  on  the  farm.  I  can  make  a 
little  profit,  but  depend  mostly  on  my 
breeding  stock  to  fill  in  the  extra.  Those 
concerns  that  promise  the  get-rich- 
quick  schemes  are  best  to  leave  alone. 
You’ll  not  only  pay  twice  as  much  as 
the  rabbit  is  worth,  but  when  you  come 
to  sell  your  young  stock  back  to  them, 
they’ll  cull  (same  as  chickens),  and 
take  only  the  best.  The  rest  you  have 
left  on  your  hands  to  ship  as  meat  or 
get  rid  of  the  best  way  possible. 

Make  up  your  mind  just  what  you  fig¬ 
ure  the  rabbit’s  price  is  going  to  be,  and 
don’t  pay  some  high  fancy  price  when 
buying.  Know  your  stock  is  healthy 
and  free  from  disease  before  buying. 
You  will  find  that  local  restaurants,  even 
some  neighbors,  like  a  good,  clean 
dressed  rabbit.  Your  best  sales  will  be 
with  Easter  bunnies.  Through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  meat  rabbits  are  higher  than 
through  the  Summer.  e.  m.  j. 
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Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

‘‘Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them,  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

A  DVT. 


KILL  RATS! 

THIS  SAFE,  EASY  WAY 

Get  rid  of  rats  easily  with  new  improved  K-R-O 
Ready-Mixed,  now  in  Bis-Sat  form.  Nothing  to 
mix.  No  mess.  No  bother.  Simply  place  Bis- 
Sats  where  rats  run  and  K-R-0  will  kill  them  or 
your  money  back.  Mr.  N.  P.,  Hudson,  N.  H., 
writes  “. . .  in  one  night  I  got  10  rats.  We  think 
it  is  a  wonder.” 

Not  a  poison,  K-R-0  (Balls  Rats  Only)  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  red  squill  baits.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  for  use  around  humans,  livestock, 
pets,  and  poultry.  Small  size  can:  35c.  Large: 
SI.  Also  Red  Squill  Powder  at  75c.  At  your  drug, 
seed,  or  hardware  store.  The  K-R-O  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


K-R-O 


KILLS  HATS 
ONLY 


Type  Leghorns 

Mated  with  Malei  from 
Pedigreed  R.  O.  P. 
Hens.  100%  live  de- 

, - ,  livery  Guaranteed. 

PlTces  per  im  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 

AAA  MATED  LEGHORNS.  ,$l  1.00  $20.00  $4.00 
AA  MATED  LEGHORNS  ..  10.00  18.00  4.00 

Pullets  Gtd..  95%.  Catalog  of  Farm  &  Stock  Free 
Shade!  Poultry  Farm.  Rt.  5.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


H0LLY^00*D  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Leghorn  Chicks  sired  by  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Males  from  B.  O.  P.  Hens.  100  100  lOO 

Hollj-wood  or  Hanson  . $10.00  $18.00  $7.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

Postage  paid.  Free  Catalog  describing  breeders. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Bex  34.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

SOLD  OUT 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  and  White  Bocks.  Rock-Red. 
Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


■■  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  In  our  FRIHB  CAT. 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
|Box  R  •  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA 


“1 

and  ■ 
licks  I 

'zS 


BURNS'  DAY  OLD  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain:  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  tor  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


DR.  ROMIG'S  '’¥kk?E"D"“  BREEDERS 

Large  W.  Leg..  H.  Mix.,  $11.00  100.  B.  K.,  W.  R. 
R.R.X.,  N.  Hamp.,  $12.00  100.  100%  live  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Circular. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


f  U  V  f  C  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White 
^  **  •  ^  **  Leghorns  and  New  England 
N.  H.  Reds.  Hatching  weekly.  Phone:  Denton  140. 
WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  DENTON,  MO. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  T.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  CrMl 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 
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Don't  Like  the  Starling 

The  letters  in  the  April  21  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  answer  to 
my  letter  in  the  February  17  issue  re¬ 
garding  the  starling  and  pheasant,  were 
very  interesting.  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  vicinity, 
and  all  are  agreed  that  the  starling, 
sparrow  and  pheasant  are  not  friends 
of  the  farmer.  I  have  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  watching  starlings  destroy 
ripe  fruit  on  the  trees,  and  recently  was 
told  they  will  eat  peas  out  of  the  pod 
about  the  time  they  are  ready  for  table 
use. 

According  to  E.  L.  L.  of  New  Jersey, 
starlings  help  eradicate  Japanese  bee¬ 
tles,  but  from,  the  numbers  of  each,  I 
think  they  are  very  poor  help.  I  have 
seen  sparrows  catch  beetles  in  midair, 
but  apparently  they  do  it  only  when 
beetles  are  flying,  as  I  have  never  seen 
them  pick  one  from  a  leaf.  Growing 
chickens  on  range  are  the  best  destroy¬ 
ers  of  beetles  and  other  insects  we  have 
since  the  natural  insect  eaters  have  dis 
appeared.  If  any  one  with  a  patch  of 
potatoes  will  turn  some  hens  in,  they 
will  pick  any  potatoes  exposed,  and  that 
is  the  way  we  accounted  for  the  pheas¬ 
ants  destroying  them,  which  they  did 
after  they  had  destroyed  every  melon 
and  everything  else  planted. 

There  were  400  acres  or  more  of  nat¬ 
ural  range,  wdth  practically  no  culti¬ 
vated  crops,  so  I  think  this  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  of  the  kind  of  food  pheasants 
dosi 

F.  F.  of  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  blames 
the  fox  for  the  disappearance  of  all 
birds  that  nest  on  the  ground,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  that  they  get  a  share 
However,  the  fox  was  here  when  we 
had  plenty  of  birds,  and  the  pheasant 
was  not  here.  Does  F.  F.  blame  the  fox 
for  catching  the  toads  and  mice  also? 

Forty  years  ago  on  a  Summer  evening 
one  could  see  toads  hopping  about  the 
lawn  catching  insects,  and  during  the 
day  they  could  be  found  in  the  flelds 
under  stones,  back  of  plants  or  any¬ 
thing  that  would  protect  them  from  the 
heat.  Last  year,  I  saw  two  toads,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  the  reason  for  their 
disappearance;  also  the  fleld  mouse,  if 
the  princely  pheasant  is  blameless.  I 
believe  if  the  fleld  life  of  50  years  ago 
could  be  returned,  the  corn  borer  and 
many  other  troublesome  insects  would 
decrease,  but  it  cannot  be  done  by  game 
commissions  stocking  game  preserves 
for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen. 

Pheasants  have  been  very  scarce  in 
this  section  this  Spring,  and  I  believe 
this  is  caused  by  an-  increase  in  the 
number  of  foxes;  possibly  on  account 
of  the  young  men  being  in  the  army  anc 
the  boys  not  finding  time  to  trap  them 
as  formerly.  H.  J. 


I,  too,  want  to  say  something  about 
the  starling.  The  starling  is  a  bad 
bird.  To  begin  with,  they  stay  with  me 
all  Winter.  They  come  to  the  table,  on 
the  porch  by  the  kitchen  windo-w,  where 
titmice,  nuthatches,  chickadees,  Carolina 
wrens,  an  occasional  mocking  bird. 
Several  starlings  can  eat  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  what  would  last  the  others 
a  whole  day,  and  these  desirable  birds 
are  becoming  less  and  less  every  Winter 
because  the  starlings  are  starving  them 
out.  Then,  when  Spring  comes,  they 
will  dispossess  other  birds  of  their  nest¬ 
ing  places.  The  branch  of  an  apple  tree 
in  the  orchard  was  broken  off  by  a 
storm  last  Summer.  Titmice  had  nest¬ 
ed  there,  but  in  the  broken  wood  of  the 
hollow  limb  was  the  nest  and  several 
dead  infant  starlings. 

Starlings  walk  along  the  rows  of  my 
pea  vines  and  shell  out  the  peas, ‘though 
other  birds  do  that,  too.  I  have  seen  the 
grackle  doing  it,  and  I  suspect  the 
doves  that  patrol  the  garden  every 
morning.  They  eat  the  strawberries 
and  raspberries.  I  have  seen  a  star¬ 
ling  inside  a  Yellow  Transparent  apple, 
he  having  eaten  out  the  inside.  I  have 
seen  them  carry  berries  and  bits  of  my 
vegetables  to  their  young,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  them  carry  any  insects. 

I  raise  sunflower  seed  to  feed  my  birds 
in  the  Winter.  I  have  found  that  they 
prefer  sunflower  seed  to  most  other 
food.  Even  the  insect-eating  birds,  like 
the  downy  woodpecker,  are  satisfied 
with  that.  They  put  the  seed  in  a  crack 
in  one  of  the  posts  of  the  grape  arbor 
by  the  back  porch,  and  then  pick  out 
the  kernel.  The  cardinal  scissors  them 
open,  like  the  English  sparrow.  The 
starling  swallows  them  whole.  The  star-j 
lings  are  fond  of  sweet  corn  when  it  is; 
sprouting  in  the  ground,  and  will  dig  it| 
up  and  feed  it  to  their  young.  1 

No.  I  don't  like  starlings.  I  havej 
never  seen  them  pick  up  the  larvae  of 
the  Japanese  beetle  in  the  garden  after 
it  has  been  spaded.  The  English  sparrow 
will  eat  the  beetles,  but  I  have  seen  no 
other  bird  eating  them.  I  keep  no  cats, 
but  my  chickadees  disappeared  in  the 
Winter.  I  think  the  crows  must  have 
eaten  them.  Could  the  starlings  have 
done  it?  mrs.  b.  s. 

Maryland, 


A  Vote  in  Favor 

Please  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words 
to  all  of  those  who  would  eliminate  the 
pheasant  and  starling. 

He  who  ripens  their  grain  and  makes 
their  melons  grow  has  included  these 
birds  in  His  plan,  and  who  are  we  to 
say  they  have  no  place  in  it?  A.  M.  P. 

New  Jersey. 


During  the  summer  cows  do  not  get 

enough  to  eat  from  pasture  alone.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  tested  this  idea  under  normal 
conditions  at  Larro  Research  Farm  and 
found  a  definite  increase  in  milk  by 
feeding  hay  and.  regular  grains  with 
pasture. 

Your  cows  need  roughage  to  make 
milk.  Green,  lush  pasture  contains 
much  water.  Cows  eat  this  and  ’*fill-up” 
too  quickly.  Result:  less  milk  than  you 
should  get. 

General  Mills'  answer  to  no  summer 
milk  slump  is  to  build  2  simple  hay¬ 
racks  as  shown.  Keep  one  filled  in  a 


good  lot  near  barn  where  your  cows 
can  eat  at  night.  Put  the  other  near 
shade  in  the  regular  pasture. 

This  suggestion  of  feeding  also  keeps 
your  cows  in  prime  condition  for  greater 
production  in  the  fall  and  winter  months 
.  .  ,  and  it’s  a  money-maker, 

FREE:  Write  today  for  a  simple  drawing 
plan  of  the  Hayrack.  No  cost.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  No  special  tools  needed. 

Oen.eira'l  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 
DEPT.  3 

DETROIT  (2)— SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)— CHICAGO  (4) 
(PUas*  addreti  your  letter  to  our  mearett  office) 


Airplane  Vi*u>  of 'Larro  Research  Farm 


arrof 

Pronounced  to  rhyme  with  "arrow" 

'Farm-tested' 

•fr  II  h  Mt  OM 

DAIRY  FEED 


You  Can’t  Beat  Good  Hay  With  Pasture 

To  Improve  Milk  Output! 
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HaPS  Your  Flock  TWO  WAYS 


1  HELPS  CONTROL  Cecal  COCCIOIOSIS 
in  CHICKENS  (in  large  doses) 

2  ALSO  PROVIDES  TONIC  BENEFITS 
(in  small  doses) 

'0asy  id  use  in  the  drinking  water 
Safe,  In  any  waterer,  even  metal 

FOR  BIRDS  OP  ALL  AGES. 


dmnkihg  water  wedicine 

Helps  You  Avoid 

eoeetoios/s 


Get  it  now,  for  Immediate  use  when  coccidiosis  strikes  and  regular  use  as  a  tonic. 


No  waiting  until  coccidiosis  starts 
killing  your  birds,  or  struggling  with 
complicated  treatments  when  you’re 
busiest  I  Ren-O-Sal,  with  sanitation, 
is  a  preventive  treatment,  used  easily. 
Treat  the  flock  promptly  at  the  first 
sign  of  cecal  coccidiosis.  Just  drop 
8  Ren-O-Sal  tablets  per  gallon  in  the 
drinking  water  daily  as  needed,  up  to 
ten  days.  Act  early. 

Thoroughly  Tesfed  .  «  •  Used  by 
Thousands 

After  thoroughly  testing  Ren-O-Sal  at  our 
research  farm,  we  invited  thousands  of  poul¬ 
try  raisers  to  make  their  own  tests.  Pleased 
users  from  coast  to  coast  say  “There’s  noth¬ 
ing  like  itt”  And  no  wonder.  You  get  the 
uniquely  effective  combination  of  ingredients 
that  includes  “Salarson"  only  in  Ren-OSal. 


Use  Also  As  A  Regular  Tonic 

The  prompt  way  needy  birds  respond  amazes 
users  of  other  drinking  water  medicines.  You, 
too,  will  be  delighted  with*  the  way  Ren-O- 
Sal  provides  tonic  benefits  foe  your  flock. 
You’ll  never  be  without  it. 

Get  Ren-O-Sal  Now 

Be  Prepared  fo  Help  Your  Flock 

Have  plenty  on  hand,  for  regular  use  as  a 
tonic,  and  quick  action  when  coccidiosis 
threatens.  Why  lose  good  birds  needlessly? 
See  your  Dr,  Salsbury  dealer,  now — hatch¬ 
eries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores.  Ask  for  gen¬ 
uine  Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-OSal,  the  new  fwo- 
fold  drinking  water  medicinel 

PROPER  SANITATION  PAYS!  Disinfect 
brooder,  laying  houses  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
PAR-O-SAN,  a  powerful  disinfectant  with 
a  pleasant  odor.  IJr,  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  A  Nation-wide  Poultry 
Service. 


GET  THE  Genuine 


•uy  at  deedera 
disploytaq 
Ssrvic*  EaAlear 


>ftg  Two-h>u  DRmmi6~WATa-iiiimaiff 


THE  ORICINAL 

EGG-PROPAGATED  VACCINESi 

Under  the  latest  ruling  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agr.,  all  fowl  vaccines  must  be  produced  by 
Uie  chtek-emb-yo  (egg-propagated)  method. 

This  process  was  originated  in  our  laboratory  In 
1938,  the  same  year  that  we  were  granted  the 
first  license  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  to 
manufacture  vaccines  by  this  method. 

Buy  the  Original  Egg-Propagated  Fowl  Vaccines. 
Fowl  Pox  Vaccine,  100  doses,  75c.  500  doses,  $3 
Pigeon  Pox  Vaccine,  100  doses  $1.25.  500  doses  $5 
Fowl  Tracheitis  Vaccine, 

100  doses  $2.50.  500  doses  $10.00. 
ESTABLISHED  1914. 

VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


Dr.  Arthur  D.  Goldhaft,  Director 
Box  70-25  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

LOOK  FOR  AND  THIS 

NAME  TRAOEUABK 


YINflAIVD  VACCINES 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 


'Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BUCK  UAF40':j 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


KER-O-KIL  WEED  BURNE 


is  available  to  farmers  and 
poultrymen.  Used  for  weed 
burning,  disinfecting,  etc.  Many 
farm  uses. 

Write  For  Free  Circular  44B. 

Ker-O-Kil  Manufacturing  Co., 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CALIF. 


BISHOP  STRAIN  U.  S.  R.  O. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

WORLD  •  Famous  -  shipments  to  i$  countries  —  tt  years  trapnesi  wawNG 

U  S.  PULLORUM  aSAN  —  HATCHING  £(5GS  —  CHICKS  —  DREEDING  STOCK  -  MAID4G  LW 

R.  WALTER  BISHOP  Bu  3  CiilUid,  C*i» 


PROTOSEP-B 


proves  its  effectiveness  in 
controlling  COCCIDIOSIS 

Here’s  what  every  poultryman  has  been 
waiting  for— a  safe,  dependable  way  to 
prevent  serious  ou  tbreaks  of  Coccidiosis. 

Field  tests  of  the  new  Protosep-B  on 
more  than  150,000  birds  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  this  amazing  new 
formula  in  stopping  Coccidiosis  losses. 
Protosep-B  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to 
use,  and  inexpensive.  Mix  it  in  the  mash 
(3  lbs.  Protosep-B  in  100  lbs.  mash). 
As  a  preventive,  feed  daily  from  2nd  or 
3rd  week  till  birds  are  8  weeks  old. 
Protosep-B  not  only  helps  prevent 
serious  outbreaks  of  Coccidiosis  but  its 
nutritive  value  also  gives  birds  extra 
vitality.  Protosep-B  contains  vitamins 
A,  D,  and  all  the  B-Complex  vitamins 
including  riboflavin. 

This  year  be  prepared  to  stop  the  heavy 
mortality  from  Coccidiosis.  Order  Pro- 
tosep-B  today  for  home  mixing  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  his  ready-mixed  Proto¬ 
sep-B  Mash.  Write  today  for  Free  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Address  Dept.  NP-5 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Myerstown,  Penna. 


Raising  Turkeys 

Meat  is  needed,  and  this  is  therefore  a 
turkey  year.  According  to  the  statis¬ 
ticians,  about  35,000,000  turkeys  will  be 
grown  in  the  United  States  in  1945. 
This  is  a  big  order,  but  it  can  readily  be 
used  for-  the  armed  forces  and  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  Due  to  the  great 
demand,  poults  are  hard  to  buy,  but 
may  still  be  obtained,  especially  later 
this  season. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
growing  turkeys  except  that  the  fun¬ 
damentals  similar  to  raising  chickens 
must  be  observed.  Sanitation,  though, 
is  much  more  important  with  turkeys 
than  other  birds. 

Brooding  turkey  poults  is  a  process 
of  taking  them  from  an  incubating  tem¬ 
perature  of  nearly  100  deg.  F.  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  proper  conditions  so  that  they 
can  live,  eat,  grow,  feather,  become 
hardened  off,  and  finally  live  as  indi¬ 
viduals  without  the  need  of  pampering. 
This  process  thus  indicates  a  suitable 
brooding  device,  jiist  as  for  chicks.  Good 
housing  and  management  conditions, 
coupled  with  good  feeding,  provide  the 
foundation  on  which  to  build  for  favor¬ 
able  results.  Poults  need  access  to  a 
temperature  of  about  95  deg.  F.  on  the 
floor  at  the  edge  of  the  hover,  or  in 
case  of  electric  brooders  on  the  floor 
under  the  hover.  Poults  also  need  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  cooler  area  outside  the  hover. 
Thus  a  ring  of  cardboard  or  wire  will 
prevent  the  poults  straying  off  and  get¬ 
ting  lost. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Carver  of  the  Washington 
State  College  has  found  that  turkey 
poults  are  almost  blind  when  hatched. 
-At  least  they  seem  to  have  poor  vision 
at  the  start,  and  in  addition  don’t  appear 
to  care  much  whether  or  not  they  live 
or  die.  For  this  reason  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  a  lot  of  attention  be  given 
them  the  first  few  days.  It  is  a  good 


cause  confinement  rearing  for  this  pe¬ 
riod  is  imperative  for  low  losses.  Each 
grower  must  decide  for  himself  which 
method  to  use.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in 
the  Northeast  a  decided  trend  to  com¬ 
plete  confinement  rearing.  This  method 
has  several  advantages,  namely,  less 
trouble  from  Blackhead  and  parasitic 
diseases;  control  over  predatory  ani¬ 
mals,  by  liaving  birds  under  control  and 
protected  at  all  times;  much  better  con¬ 
trol  over  thieving  than  under  free  range 
conditions;  and,  due  to  possibility  of 
more  constant  observation  of  all  birds, 
any  trouble  can  be  easily  detected.  Due 
to  the  shortage  of  welded  wire  fabric, 
niany  have  used  slatted  wooden  floors 
with  fine  success.  Slats  are  about  one 
inch  wide,  spaced  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  apart.  Where  the  slope  of 
the  land  permits,  these  yards  can  be 
elevated  off  the  ground  to  facilitate 
cleaning  out  underneath.  One  grower 
in  New  Hampshire  has  yards  thus  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  with  a  homemade  doodle¬ 
bug  and  trailer,  cleans  out  regularly 
under  the  yards,  thus  reducing  the  fly 
menace  and  maintaining  better  sanita¬ 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  prefer  free 
range  after  eight  to  10  weeks.  A  good 
Ladino  clover  pasture  will  save  5  to  10 
per  cent  on  the  feed  bill  and  produce 
wonderful  birds.  It  is  the  practice  of 
many  of  our  growers  to  use  one  roost¬ 
ing  area  where  the  birds  can  be  guard¬ 
ed  and  safeguarded  at  night,  allowing 
them  to  rotate  over  several  fenced-in 
areas,  moving  from  one  to  the  other  as 
they  graze  too  closely.  This  provides 
more  ideal  pasture  and  avoids  exces¬ 
sive  contamination  of  any  area.  Tur¬ 
keys  scare  easily  and  may  stampede  at 
night.  Thus  where  large  numbers  are 
grown  on  free  range,  many  producers 
use  some  sort  of  light  at  night  to  avoid 
this  trouble.  Electrip  lights,  if  avail¬ 
able,  or  flares  as  used  on  highways  prove 


A  good  Ladino  pasture,  such  as  this  one  on  the  farm  of  Archie  Mackie  in  Rock~ 
ingham  County,  N.  H.,  will  save  from  5  to  10  per  cent  on  the  feed  bill  when 

raising  tiLrkeys. 


plan  to  dip  the^beaks  of  poults  in  water 
and  then  in  mash  to  start  them  off.  It 
is  doubtful  if  on  a  commercial  basis  this 
could  be  done,  but  it  might  pay  divi¬ 
dends.  Poults  can  see  better  on  a  level 
with  their  heads,  thus  it  would  pay  tq 
elevate  their  feeders  at  first.  We  have 
also  put  in  chicks  several  days  old  and 
well  started,  to  teach  the  poults  to  eat, 
and  it  works. 

Many  turkey  growers,  however,  have 
found  that  a  lot  of  the  early  mortality 
can  be  avoided  by  starting  poults  in  bat¬ 
teries.  The  feeders  and  waterers  can 
thus  be  well  illuminated  and  th6  poults 
soon  start  to  eat  and  drink.  If  poults 
are  started  in  batteries,  later  when  they 
are  placed  under  floor  brooders,  you 
will  need  to  use  the  same  procedure  as 
if  they  were  only  a  day  old,  and  train 
them  as  to  location  of  their  heat,  feed 
and  water.  From  100  to  200  poults  can 
best  be  brooded  as  one  unit.  It  is  a 
fact  that  experienced  turkey  growers 
get  away  with  larger  numbers,  but  in 
the  long  run  I  believe  better  results  can 
be  obtained  by  small  units  as  above  in¬ 
dicated.  At  the  present  price  of  poults, 
and  a  fairly  high  rate  of  mortality,  it 
seems  expedient  to  spend  more  time 
and  money  on  growing  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  to  maturity  and  giving  them  the 
best  chance  possible.  If  we  think  of 
every  dead  poult  as  having  been  a  po¬ 
tential  breeder  or  market  bird  in  the 
Fall,  we  can  more  readily  visualize  the 
iniportance  of  doing  a  better  job  with 
fewer  birds. 

Feeding  turkeys  is  pretty  well  stan¬ 
dardized.  Use  a  good  commercial  brand 
of  feed  and  stick  with  it,  following  the 
feeding  methods  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers.  Start  with  mash  the 
first  day  and  add  grain  as  specified  by 
your  feeding  program;  some  at  six 
weeks,  some  later.  Most  feeders  use 
whole  corn  to  help  put  a  prime  finish  on 
their  birds.  If  you  begin  to  lose  poults, 
check  with  a  qualified  poultry  patholo¬ 
gist,  as  well  as  the  nutrition  specialist 
of  your  feed  company  or  State  College, 
so  that  you  will  know  the  cause  of  your 
losses.  Then  knowing  whether  your 
trouble  is  due  to  disease,  management 
or  feed,  you  can  apply  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  method  for  correcting  it  and  stop¬ 
ping  the  loss.  You  will  note  I  have 
listed  feed  last  because  it  is  usually  dis¬ 
ease  trouble  or  mismanagement  that 
causes  most  losses.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  the  feed  may  be  at  fault,  but 
less  often  than  you  suspect. 

Confinement  rearing  versus  range 
rearing  is  the  next  pertinent  problem  to 
solve.  Of  course,  there  is  no  argument 
about  the  first  eight  to  10  weeks,  be¬ 


satisfactory,  and  give  the  turkeys  as¬ 
surance  of  safety.  In  confinement,  a 
dim  light  prevents  stampedes  and  in¬ 
jury  at  night. 

The  cost  of  raisirig  turkeys  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
entering  into  the  business  of  producing 
turkeys.  Feed  represented  about  51  per 
cent  of  th^  cost  of  producing  turkeys  in 
New  York  State  in  1943.  Next  in  im¬ 
portance  were  cost  of  poults,  15.3  per 
cent,  and  labor,  19.3  per  cent.  The  other 
costs  cover  litter,  interest  on  investment, 
trucks  and  tractors,  use  of  buildings  and 
equipment.  The  cost  of  raising  a  turkey 
has  nearly  doubled  from  1938  to  1943. 

T.  B.  CHARLES. 

New  Strain  of  Small  White 
Turkeys 

Several  State  experiment  stations,  as 
well  as  the  B.  A.  I.  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  have 
successfully  bred  comparatively  small 
strains  and  types  of  turkeys  that  carry 
a  high  percentage  of  breast  meat.  Some 
of  the  hen  turkeys  of  the  new  Belts¬ 
ville  Small  White  breed  are  proving  to 
be  excellent  layers.  During  1944,  one 
hen  of  this  breed  laid  211  eggs;  another 
206  eggs.  These  rates  of  production 
are  several  times  those  of  most  turkeys, 
which  normally  lay  only  40  to  60  eggs 
during  the  Spring  months,  and  few  if 
any  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Fortunately,  the  conformation  and 
market  quality  of  these  birds  is  also 
superior.  Their  daughters  are  also 
making  exceptional  egg  records.  Both 
fertility  and  hatchability  of  their  eggs 
have  proved  to  be  high,  averaging  97.3 
and  82.3,  respectively.  Another  favor¬ 
able  characteristic  is  that  over  one-half 
of  these  eggs  were  laid  during  the  five- 
month  period  from  January  1  to  May 
31,  the  season  when  turkey  hatching 
eggs  are  in  greatest  demand.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  usual  practice  on 
modern  poultry  farms,  these  turkeys 
had  the  benefit  of  artificial  lighting. 
Lights  were  maintained  from  4  A,  M. 
until  daylight,  beginning  early  in  De¬ 
cember  and  continuing  as  needed. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 
H.  O.  Stuart .  3.20 
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nil  loads  on  my  micK . . . 
service  from  my  tractor  oil 


Each  quart  of 

VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL  CONTAINS 
32  OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION 


IT’S  pretty  important,  these  days,  to  use 
your  equipment  efficiently. 

You  wouldn’t  send  your  truck  off  with 
only  60  or  70  sacks  of  grain,  when  it 
could  carry  150  you  had  to  ship.  No  more 
than  you’d  be  satisfied  with  60  or  70  hours* 
use  from  one  tractor  oil  when  150  hours  are 
obtainable  from  another. 

And  that’s  what  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  will 
give  you — 150  hours  of  use  between 
changes,  at  no  greater  cost.  AND — 
every  minute  of  it  will  provide  better  pro¬ 


tection,  better  lubrication,  for  even  the 
hardest-worked  tractor. 

Why?  Because  Veedol,  the  150-hour 
tractor  oil,  is  made  from  the  world’s  tough¬ 
est,  most  heat-and-wear  resistant  crude — 
100%  Pennsylvania.  And  it’s  made  by  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  and  equipment  that  bring 
this  famous  crude  to  the  peak  of  engine¬ 
saving  perfection. 

That’s  a  big  order.  But  that’s  exactly 
why  we  can  publish  this  open  state¬ 
ment  : 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  ITS  FINEST 


BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Availabje  in  5  gfJlon  iMul«, 
15, 30  and  55  gallon  drums. 


Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  SAVES  FUEL 
by  reducing  power  blow-by.  SAVES  TIME 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  SAVES 
REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance,  saves  oil — good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors* 
regardless  of  fuel  used,  saves  tractors 
— assures  long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa. 

150-HOUR 

VEEDOL 

Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock** 
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AND  A  FEEDING  SYSTEM 
THAT  REDUCES  LABOR 


You  can  reduce  coccidiosis  and  many 
other  diseases  to  a  minor  factor  with 
our  protective  management  system  and 
sound  feeding  program.  This  improved 
system  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
proved  practical  under  actual  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  Lower  mortality  saves  you 
money.  Pullets  that  sparkle  with  vitality 
become  sustained  layers  next  fall  and 
winter. 


KNEE  DEEP  IN  CLOVER 

Easy  feeding  directions*  show  you  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  to  feed  according  to  your 
range  condition.  Controlled  use  of  the  range 
saves  feed  yet  provides  ample  food  value 
for  healthy  normal  growth. 
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DROP  A  CARD  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  COPY 


YOU  SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR 

T1  j  “Normal  Growth  System”  is  'a 
definite  prescription  for  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement.  A  few  minutes  a  day  for  each 
shelter  takes  care  of  their  feeding  require¬ 
ments.  Guesswork  is  eliminated  while  labor 
care  is  reduced. 

See  your  Park  85  Pollard  dealer  or  write 
for  your  copy  of  “Raising  Pullets  for  Egg 
Production.”  Start  now  to  make  poultry 
raising  easier — more  profitable. 


The  Parle  O*  Pollard  Compony 

Buffalo  7,  New  York  Boston  9,  Mass. 

MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


■  95%  Guar,  rullata.  100%  Ura  Delivery 

1945  Cat.  rr**.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckis. 


Special  AA  Grade 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . 

....$11.00 

$20.00 

$5.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  10.00 

18.00 

5.00 

Black  Mlnorcas  . 

....  14.00 

24.00 

8.00 

Barred  and  Whits  Bocks  , 

....  14.00 

18.00 

14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  . 

20.00 

15.00 

N.  H.  Beds  . 

20.00 

14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sezed, 

$14-100. 

Mixed, 

no  sex 

Busr.,  )l0.00*100.  We  have  been  aatlsfylnE  a  steady 
lilt  of  prosperous  poulttymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister  A  Bon,  Owners 
BOX  49.  McALLISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


eLeCTRICALLV  MATCHeP 

Hatches  Mon.  dc  Thurs.  Order  from  ad  m  wilto  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  del.  We  Noa-Betl  PIU.  Ckle. 

Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  Wh.  lieg.flO.OO  920.00  IS.OO 

Barred  Kks.  &  B.  I.  B.edi _  12.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Rede  .  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Bock -Red  &  Red  Bock  Croit..  IS.OO  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  16.00  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  American  Bexory 
only.  95V4  Accuracy. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Bex  R,  Cocelamus,  Pn. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Tweuur-etxui  yeara  oi  oraeouig  lb  Aaicuiug  experience. 
Aasuris  you  tti*  blghsit  ouaUW.  Poitaga  PalC  Cl«- 
eular  IBEOL  Lira  delivery  fuaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  100  100 

BIO  B.O.P.  SIBBD  ORADB  St.  Bun  Plte.  CkIs. 

AA  WHITS  LEGHORNS  $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

White  or  Barred  Bocks .  14.00  —  — 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  —  — 

Heavy  Assorted  .  11.00  —  — 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckis. 

Hatches  Mionday  and  Thursday  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Br.  and  W.  Bocks .  13.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  AAA .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross  AAA .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  -  13.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Our  AAA  Guaranteed  98% 
Livability  First  2  Weeks.  From  N.  H.  and  IT.  S. 

Approved  and  I’ullorum  clean  Breeders. 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  4.  HATCHERY 
Box  R.  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


special  Low  Prices  on  Ohia  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 
SUMMER  AND  FALL  DELIVERY 
STARTED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
Just  Bight  for  Boarding  Season. 
Limited  Amount  Available.  Order  at  Once. 
DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


r'  OrmU^-CASHOkCM 


1 00%  del.  guar.  Poitpalt  9k  Run  Pits.  CkU. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghomi. . .  $11.00  $20.00  $6.00 

U.S.B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  E.  I.  Reds  ...  13.00  17.00  13.00 

Now  Hampshire  Beds .  ^ 

L.  E.  STBAWSER,  BOX  R,  MeALISTEBVILLE,  PA. 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Potato  Peelings  for  Layers 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  am 
doing  right  or  not.  My  layers  are  drop¬ 
ping  off  in  egg  production.  I  have  been 
giving  them  some  potato  peelings.  I 
was  wondering  if  that  would  make  them 
stop  laying.  f.  l.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Feeding  a  small  amount  of  potato 
peelings  or  other  kitchen  refuse  will 
not  of  itself  materially  affect  produc¬ 
tion.  If  a  large  amount  is  fed,  it  will 
of  course  reduce  the  mash  consumed 
and  thus  cut  production.  Your  birds 
may  have  been  laying  heavily  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  if  so,  they  may  now 
slacken  up  for  a  time,  and  then  go  back 
at  it  again  later. 

Keep  laying  mash  before  them  con¬ 
stantly.  If  you  are  feeding  scratch  and 
mash,  they  should  now  be  eating  consid¬ 
erably  more  mash  than  grain.  It  would 
help  some  if  you  could  feed  a  supple¬ 
mentary  feeding  of  laying  pellets  just 
before  the  birds  go  to  roost  at  night, 
after  the  grain  has  been  fed.  If  you  are 
.using  a  complete  all-mash  system,  the 
extra  pellets  should  help  to  get  more 
feed  into  the  birds,  and  thus  result  in 
more  eggs. 


Semi-Scalding  Poultry 

If  you  have  time  to  write,  will  you 
please  send  me  some  information  on 
proper  temperature  and  method  of 
scalding  chickens  and  ducks?  e.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

Semi-.§calding  is  probably  the  most 
practical  method  of  dressing  chickens. 
A  temperature  of  about  126  deg.  F.  for 
30  seconds  should  prove  satisfactory  for 
the  average  fowl.  In  the  case  of  broil¬ 
ers,  the  time  should  be  slightly  less.  If 
you  do  not  have  a  senii-scalding  outfit 
that  controls  the  water  temperature  ac¬ 
curately,  your  results  will  be  greatly 
varied,  ciepending  on  the  actual  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  water;  also,  the  temperature 
of  the  room  will  infiuence  the  results. 

Ducks  are  something  quite  different. 
There  is  a  mechanical  picker  that  does 
quite  a  good  job  on  dry  picking.  How¬ 
ever,  so  far  as  wet  picking  is  concerned, 
a  temperature  of  about  190-200  deg.  F. 
is  desirable.  Semi-scalding  at  126  deg. 
F.  will  not  do  the  job  on  ducks,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  observe. 


Storing  Setting  Eggs 

As  I  am  desirous  of  setting  hens, 
would  like  you  to  advise  me  as  to  how 
long  the  eggs  can  be  kept  and  at  what 
temperature  they  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  putting  theiri  under  a  hen. 

New  York.  a.  b.  h. 

The  sooner  eggs  are  set  after  being 
laid,  the  better  they  hatch.  However, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  very  little 
will  be  lost  by  saving  eggs  for  a  week 
after  laying.  Holding  for  two  weeks 
will  possibly  result  in  some  decrease  in 
hatchability.  Eggs  should  be  held  at 
60  deg.  F.  or  slightly  under,  and  if  held 
over  a  week,  turning  daily  will  help 
hold  up  their  hatching  quality.  If  you 
have  no  suitable  storage  place,  at  least 
keep  under  65  deg.  F,  if  possible,  be¬ 
cause  above  69  deg.  F.  the  embryo  will 
start  to  develop  slowly,  and  this  reduces 
hatching  per  cent. 


Five  Yolks  in  One  Egg 

I  recently  found  a  large  egg  laid  by 
one  of  my  New  Hampshire  hens  that 
had  five  yolks  in  it.  One  was  large 
and  four  were  fully  developed  smaller 
yolks.  I  have  had  eggs  with  three  large 
yolks,  but  this  one  of  five  is  the  limit. 
Can  any  one  equal  or  top  it?  w.  A.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  indeed  rare  to  find  an  egg  with 
five  mature  egg  yolks.  We  had  another 
report  recently  of  a  New  Hampshire 
hen  on  a  farm  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
that  laid  an  egg  weighing  7%  ounces 
and  measuring  QVz  inches  around.  In¬ 
side  the  shell  was  another  egg,  complete 
with  shell,  and  each  contained  one  yolk. 


Length  of  Hen  Molt 

Our  hens  have  been  molting  now  for 
over  two  months.  They  are  well  fed, 
and  we  wish  to  know  when  the  molting 
is  supposed  to  stop;  and  is  there  sny" 
thing  we  can  do  to  hasten  egg  laying. 

New  Jersey.  ^ 

Old  hens  require  from  90  to  100  days 
to  go  through  a  complete  molt.  Your 
birds  should  come  back  into  production 
in  another  month  to  six  weeks.  Some 
of  them,  however,  may  not  be 
able  to  keep  over  a  second  year.  Thus 
all  that  are  not  in  good  condition  fol¬ 
lowing  the  molt  should  be  culled  out. 

Chickens  in  Poison  Ivy 

Will  you  kindly  advise  if  it  is  h^m- 
ful  for  chickens  to  run  in  a  yard  where 
poison  ivy  grows? 

Massachusetts.  J*  J- 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  have  been 
no  harmful  results  when  chickens  have 
been  ranged  where  poison  ivy  abounds. 
There  is  certainly  plenty  of  it  every 
place,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  any 
bad  results.  Poison  ivy  can  now  be 
readily  killed  out  by  spraying  it  with 
an  ammonium  sulfamate  solution. 


Sixth  month  reports  show  Warren  Bed  pens  top¬ 
ping  all  breeds  at  both  Hunterdon  and  Passaic. 
'Che  consistent  winning  of  Warren  Beds  proves 
their  bred-in  ability  to  lay  eggs  in  quantity.  ’This 
high  production  ability  is  exceptionally  valuable  in 
Summer  chicks — and  will  be  proven  by  full  ogg 
baskets  next  Winter.  Order  now  to  be  sure  of  a 
place  on  our  crowded  hatchery  schedule. 

R.  I.  REDS  .  BARRED  CROSS 

Mais.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Sixteen  Year* 
Without  a  Reactor 
Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mom. 


Bonded  Against  B.W 


Higher  production  for  successive  generations  from 
Parraenter  Beds.  B.  O.  P.  female  chicks  for 
flock  improvement  work  at  40-60%  discount.  Flock 
mated  Bed  chicks  available  after  June  1.  Sex 
Link  chicks  available  after  June  7.  All  sexed 
Males  sold  for  season.  Broiler  Cross  chicks  avail-, 
able  after  August  1. 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


ChnsfhVN£WMAMPSM/P£S 

^  BurstforfhonnyCOttkWrtt^M 


FULL  OF, 


SPjZZERINKTUM 


1  (Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms 

will  direct  every  effort  toward 
relief  of  the  Universal  poul¬ 
try  meat  and  egg  shortage 
throughout  its  duration. 

100%'N.’  H.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Sexing  available  in  straight  matings.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


ALGJER  "Goli/eii  Hamps 


Trade-Mark 

U.S.Pat.OfT. 


Golden  Plumage — Golden  Eggs 

Satisfied  poultrymen.  testify  that  Alger’s 
New  Hampshire  Chicks  make  excellent 
broilers  and  grow  into  heavy  layers  of 
big  eggs. 

9,000  Breeders  on  Our  Own  Farm 
Mass.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Today  For  Folder  and  Price  List. 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  BrocKton  5,  Mass. 


EIVERSIDE  NEW  IIAinP5lllllE$ 

SOLD  OUT  ’TILL  JULY.  Order  for  later  de¬ 
livery — Baby  Chicks,  Started  Chicks  from 
our  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Catalog  on  Request. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nestlng-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  proflt-bulldlng  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Bocks,  "Bainbow"  Beds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckis. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns.  ...$  9. SO  $19.00  $4.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  11.50  16.00  12.00 

White  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Beds...  12.00  16.50  12.50 

Special  N.H.  Beds  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

.Sp'l  Bock-Red  Cross  di.  from  N.E.  14.00  19.00  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice,  $5.50  per  100. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Bred  tor  size  and  egg 


production.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box 


Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100 

/VA  Large  English  Wh,  Legh..  $10.00 
A.  Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Leghonia. .  9.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  12.00 

Free  Range  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100%  live  delivery. 
Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  R  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


Non-Sex  Pits,  Ckis. 

100  100 
$19.00  $3.50 
18.00  3.00 

17.00  IS.OO 


%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

ison  or  Large  Type  8.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckis. 

ITE  LEGHORNS  . $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

red  Rocks  *  B.  I.  Beds .  12.00  17.00  13.00 

H.  Reds  and  Wh.  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

3MPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
age.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA- 
S.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSA88ER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  MeALlSTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckis, 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.. $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Grade  A  A  Wh.  Leg..  11.00  21.00  3.00 

Red  R’k  Cr.&W.Bocks  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Bar.  Rks.  &  R.I.  Reds  12.00  17.00  12.00 

N.  Hamp.Reds  (spec.)  16.00  22.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  (1.00  ....  10.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ole  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Tenns'  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R.  MeAllstervllle.  Pa. 
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BACKED  BY 
YEARS  OF 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
(breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  94S  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Because  it  is  backed  up  by 
Surge  Service  Dealers  who 
have  been  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  trained-— a  lot  of 
people  like  the  Surge! 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  3/5. 
FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

$600,  100  acres,  50  level,  20  woods,  creek;  easy  terms. 
Willhlte,  R.  1.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. _ 

THREE  acres  rich  garden  soil,  brook,  pond,  one-story 
buildings,  built  1937,  covering  3,500  square  feet; 
suitable  for  poultry;  temporary  dwelling,  bath,  fur¬ 
nace,  phone,  cellar  of  original  dwelling  24x40;  80 
miles  New  York,  $5,800.  C.  L.  Schoonmaker,  Gardiner, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  creamery,  etc.,  245  acres,  $4,500;  113- 
acre  farm,  7-roam  house,  17  cows,  4  heifers,  etc., 
$9,000;  Dutchess  County,  140  acres,  13-room  house, 
$6,000 ;  1,500  other  farms,  $2,000  up.  Baader,  132-01 
Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  Y. 


1,054-Acre  Champlain  Valley  dairy  farm,  137  head. 

stock,  tools,  complete  modem  mechanized  equipment: 
new  residence,  tenant  houses,  barns,  buildings  well 
maintained:  present  income  over  $30,000  can  be  largely 
increased.  Pictures,  details,  terms,  from  Smith  Bell  & 
Co.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


HAMILTON  Farms — 300  acres,  7  modem  houses,  4,500 

apple  trees,  nearly  all  in  full  bearing;  good  eleva¬ 
tion,  fine  soil,  no  stones;  four  milesi  south  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  on  main  road  to  Albany.  C.  H.  Perkins,  352 
Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 

third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HONEY-^ersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clover 

and  many  other  blossoms;  5  lbs.,  third  zone,  $1.35. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  contains  no  buck¬ 

wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.60; 
10  lbs.,  $3,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


TARRAGON,  freshly  cut,  $1.00  a  package.  Houpert, 

Clinton,  Conn. 


DRIED  apples  or  apple  snltz,  variety.  Delicious, 

sweet,  3  lbs.,  $1.75,  delivered,  prepaid.  R.  L. 
Harman,  Dlllsburg.  Pa. 


POPCORN— South  American  yellow;  fine  for  popping; 

5  lbs.,  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.25,  prepaid.  R.  L.  Har¬ 
man,  Dlllsburg,  Pa. 


HONEY,  choice  buckwheat;  clearance  sale:  5  lbs.  $1.25, 

postpaid  3rd  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Charles 
Jones,  Hannibal.  N.  Y. 


LARGE  Stewart  pecan  halves,  lb.,  $1.75;  2  lbs.,  $3.45; 

5  lbs.,  $8.00,  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman.  Dlllsburg,  I  a. 


PEANUTS— Buy  direct  and  roast  them  yourself ;  limited 

supply;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  pounds,  $10;  100  lbs., 

$16.  J.  P.  Councill,  Franklin,  Va. _ _ _ _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  accouiR  short 
crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. _  - 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential. 


MOTHER  and  daughter  (7),  husband  week  ends,  desire 
nice,  comfortable,  accommodations  for  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust;  swimming  facilities  necessary ;  prefer  Omnge 
County  or  location  within  70  miles  from  New  York 
City.  L.  Weissman,  141  East  25th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ARTIST  and  wife  seek  room  with  kitchen  prU-il^e 

for  Summer  on  farm  within  75  miles  of  N.  Y.  C. ; 
state  price.  Joachim  Aviron,  23  Van  Buren  St., 
Brooklyn  21,  N.  Y 


SPEND  your  Summer  vacation  at  the  Green  River 

Hotel,  near  the  Berkshires;  only  Christians  need 
make  reservations;  home  cooked  food.  Call  Hillsdale,  i 

N.  Y.,  7-F-13. _ _  I 

SPEND  your  vacation  on  a  farm,  in  the  beautiful  Bald 
Eagle  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains;  swimming,  fishing  and  riding;  rates  reasonable. 
Mrs.  Peale  Haagen,  Beech  Creek,  Clinton  County,  la. 
CHRISTIAN  family  with  5  small,  well  behaved, 
healthy  children,  wants  to  board  on  farm  for  entire 
Summer,  Westchester  or  Puntam  counties;  plain  cool^ 
ing,  clean  rooms;  state  lowest  monthly  rate.  BOA. 

1720,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

IF  you  wish  Summer  boarders  and  can  meet  require¬ 
ments;  comfortable  beds,  wholesome  food,  indoor 
bathroom  facilities:  references,  write  for  information 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
WANTED — Board  on  farm  for  two  boys  7-10,  Sum¬ 
mer  only;  baby  three  years  oW*  Permanent;  within 
50  miles  New  York;  state  rates.  BOX  1695,  R.  N.-Y. 
CI'TY  bred  folks,  mother,  fatlier,  young  son,  want  to 
spend  five  days  on  farm;  full  complement  of  cattle, 
chickens,  other  farm  onimals  ;iesired:  two  bedrcmms, 
clean  accommodations;  within  lOO  miles  New  York  City. 
BOX  1694,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WOMAN  alone  will  rent  room  to  quiet  Protestant 

woman;  home  privileges;  village;  $5  week;  Summer. 
BOX  1701,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT  to  get  at  least  four  auto  tires  for  Model  T 
Ford,  S'0i3^ :  good  used  ones  will  be  aH  right. 

W.  C.  Whipple,  Armonk,  N.  Y. _  . 

FOR  Sale — Converter,  32  volts  to  IK)  A.  C.>  150-watt 
outlet,  price  $35.  D.  Walker,  phone  \  .^derbilt 
6-5177.  Address  246  East  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
WANTED- A  3  to  5  kilowatt  A.  C.  ^neratoL  any 
condition,  with  or  without  engine.  T.  E.  Davis. 
1502  East  Main  St.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


BEES— Italian  or  Caucasian  packages ;  3  lbs.,  $4  >5 , 

3  lbs.,  $5.25,  queens  included:  booked  full  till  June 
12;  none  C.  O.  D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  N.  J. 
WANTED — Garden  tractor,  also  hotbed  sash.  Neu- 
beek.  North  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— School  bus  seating  18  passengers.^draulie 
brakes,  dual  wheels  and  steel  body.  BOX  1684, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Laying,  starting,  growing,  broiler  batter- 
ies.  Furlani,  20  Ramsey  Ave.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
FOB  Sale — I’oultry  batteries,  starter,  grower,  fiifishw. 
Waldemar  Gllles,  Grahamsvllle.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  X. 


DOLL  curtain  pulls,  all  colors;  hand  made;  3  for  50c. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Stewart.  5  Orchard  St.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

WANTED — Garden  tractor,  3  or  5  h.  p.  John  Ducks, 
Kastport,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — A.  C.  electric  plant,  110-v. -60-cycles,  about 

1,500  watts.  Particulars,  lowest  price,  etc.  BOA 
697.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


for'  Sale— Caldwell  Cub  gas  power  mower  and  roller 
combined,  21-inch  cut;  faetory  overhauled  and  paint¬ 
ed'  guaranteed  first  class,  $225,  delivered  within  100 
miles.  R.  Vail.  Warwick,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

FOR  Sale — Ob'  Starline  stalls  complete  with  stanchions 

and  water  bowls;  never  been  used.  Stoiieacres 
Farms,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Telephone  100. _ 

COIAJRFUL,  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  eariiets. 

Price  list,  John  Homan,  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazleton,  1  a. 


PASTORAL  PARSON  | 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  things 
about  writing  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  been  in  meeting  new  friends 
because  of  it.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
folks,  from  places  not  too  far  away  in 
these  days  of  gas  rationing,  have 
dropped  in  to  pay  us  a  visit.  Usually 
they  say  that  they  have  been  reading 
the  column  and  felt  that  they  wanted  to 
stop  in  and  chat  while  they  were  in  the 
neighborhood.  That  is  always  a  pleas¬ 
ant  experience  to  us  because  we  like 
friends.  If  they  have  bees  or  are  think¬ 
ing  of  starting  with  bees,  the  convrsa- 
tion  usually  gets  around  to  that  subject, 
because  bees  are  my  special  hobby. 
Sometimes  they  just  want  to  talk  about 
bees,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  prob¬ 
lem.  In  that  case  it  frequently  ends 
with  the  Parson  promising  to  stop  in 
when  he  is  in  the  neighborhood  and 
look  their  situation  over.  Whether 
he  is  able  to  better  things  or  not  doesn’t 
always  matter.  Every  beginner  is 
hungry  for  the  assurance  of  being  on 
the  right  track,  and  even  those  who  are 
more  advanced  in  experience  like  the 
approval  of  some  one  else  upon  their 
work. 

Some  of  our  neighbors,  who  managed 
to  sow  their  gardens  early  and  by  using 
hot  caps  save  their  plants  from  the  late 
frosts,  are  already  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  labors.  The  rest  of  us  just  have  to 
look  at  our  gardens  as  lands  of  promise 
still.  The  l^rson’s  garden  is  a  strange 
one  this  year,  for  here  and  there  among 
the  commoner  flowers  and  vegetables, 
the  Parson  sowed  the  seeds  of  orna¬ 
mentals  and  flowers  that  he  never  saw 
in  his  life.  He  had  in  mind  to  try  one 
other,  but  could  not  seem  to  find  any  on 
sale — the  seed  of  the  kudzu  vine.  Guess  i 
it  was  too  hard  for  the  amateur  to  grow,  ; 
so  wasn’t  a  profitable  small  package.  It  | 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  of  these  i 
new  plants  will  grow;  in  fact,  some  i 
have  undoubtedly  already  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Parson’s  diligent  but  mis¬ 
guided  weeding  program.  A  few  more 
weeks  will  tell  whether  the  survivors 
will  be  worth  keeping  or  not.  Mean¬ 
while,  there  is  the  thrill  of  expectation, 
and  that  is  something. 

Wonder  where  the  idea  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  blood  donor  list  started.  It  really 
doesn’t  matter,  as  long  as  it  started. 
Several  nearby  communities  have  been 
following  out  the  idea,  and  our  local 
list  keeps  growing  nicely.  There  have 
been  several  calls  for  help  since  the  list 
was  begun.  The  Red  Cross  came  for¬ 
ward  with  an  offer  to  type  the  blood  of 
the  prospective  donors.  This  has  been 
a  great  help  because  the  list  is  not 
really  of  much  use  unless  the  blood  type 
of  each  person  listed  is  known.  It 
wouldn’t  be  surprising  if  such  local  lists 
soon  became  part  of  a  national  plan. 

REV.  ANDREW  A.  BURKHARDT. 


Northeast  Crop  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  298) 
say  whether  we  will  get  a  light  crop  of 
tree  fruit  or  whether  they  will  be  a 
complete  failure.  The  soil  is  so  wet  that 
little  plowing  or  other  work  can  be 
done  for  a  week  or  two.  h.  l.  s. 

Aroostook  County,  Maine 

We  have  had  now  about  a  week  of 
heavy  rainfall,  and  it  will  be  a  week  be¬ 
fore  any  more  planting  will  be  done. 
Our  soil  here  is  so  heavy  it  dries  out 
very  slowly.  Only  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  potato  crop  is  now  planted,  and 
that  which  has  been  planted  on  high 
ground  may  survive.  There  are  no  fields 
that  as  yet  show  any  plants  through  the 
ground  of  the  plantings  on  low  ground 
which  is  now  partly  under  water.  This 
means  that  the  seed  will  rot.  Another 
factor  is  that  the  fertilizer  will  leach 
away  from  the  plants,  and  should  they 
survive  this  rainfall,  they  will  lack  the 
boost  that  the  fertilizer  naturally  gives 
them  for  an  early  start.  However,  it  is 
still  possible  for  those  farmers  who  have 
not  yet  planted  to  get  a  crop.  I  recall 
planting  as  late  as  June  12  and  getting 
an  average  crop.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  growing  season  from  then  on. 

As  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  situa¬ 
tion,  our  apple  trees  are  just  commenc¬ 
ing  to  blossom;  too  early  yet  for  any 
frost  damage.  The  outlook  for  a  hay 
crop  should  be  good,  and  also  oats. 

a.  j.  b. 

New  Hampshire 

The  recent  cold  weather  and  snow 
has  hurt  early  planted  beans,  corn  and 
other  warm  weather  crops,  and  some 
may  have  to  be  replanted.  It  did  not 
hurt  cabbage,  lettuce  and  other  cold 
weather  crops  very  much,  except  to  set 
them  back  some.  In  this  State  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  planting  has  yet  to  be  done. 
Fruit  damage  is  estimated  at  50%,  at 
least  and  possibly  a  much  higher  per¬ 
centage  in  some  areas.  t.  b.  c. 

Vermont 

Apparently  the  snowstorm,  6  inches 
here,  did  little  damage  in  Windham 
County  except  to  break  off  a  few  weak 
limbs.  Temperatures  ranged  from  29 
deg.  to  32  deg.  F.  during  the  night  of  the 
storm.  The  following  night  the  bloom 
was  killed  in  some  low  spots  with  tem¬ 
peratures  27  to  29  deg.  F.,  perhaps  lower 
in  places.  Except  for  poor  pollination 
weather  which  may  affect  the  set,  I 
would  not  estimate  damage  from  frost 
as  over  25%  to  date.  Injury  from  poor 
pollination  cannot  be  determined  until 
June  drop.  w.  h.  d. 


^^<?ACI0OX 

In  the  Care  of  Birds  with 

No  Messy  Mixing  of  Mash 
•  ••used  in  drinking  water  in 
any  kind  of  fountain. 


Poultrymen  have  learned  to  rely  on  sani¬ 
tation  to  prevent  heavy  loss  from  coccidiosis 
until  the  flock  has  developed  immunity.  If 
visible  symptoms  appear  benveen  four  and 
twelve  weeks  o  f  age,  we  recommend  the  use 
of  Acidox  and  Germozone  on  alternate  days. 
Both  are  easy  to  use — just  put  in  the  drinking 
water  in  any  kind  of  fountain. 

Acidox  is  a  controlled  add  which  does  not 
throw  birds  off  feed.  They  like  it.  Our  pro¬ 
gram,  successful  for  eight  years,  encourages 
them  to  eat  and  drink,  and  if  you  can  keep 
them  going  during  the  critical  period  you 
will  save  most  of  them. 

In  this  program  Germozone  is  also  of  value. 
It  helps  prevent  side  infections  from  bacteria 
in  the  drinking  water.  Its  astringent  action 
offers  a  type  of  medication  that  the  poultry- 
man  has  found  helpful  for  many  years.  Get 
Acidox  and  Germozonefrom  your  Lee  Dealer 
(drug,  feed,  seed  store  or  hatchery). 


Geo.  H.  Lee  Co. 


Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Remedies 
OMAHA  8,  NEBRASKA 


PRICES 


4  Oz.  .  • 

.  .  $  .50 

12  Oz.  .  . 

.  .  1.00 

32  Oz.  .  . 

)4Gal.  .  . 

.  .  3.50 

1  Gal.  .  . 

qu. ..WOLF  FARMERS'  FRIEND" CHICKS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

CetehratiniT  our  3Sth  anniversary 
we  offer  a  24  pa?e  GXTIT>'E  BOOK 
TO  YEAR  'ROUND  PROFITS  ab¬ 
solutely  FREE!  Packed  with 
money  making  information.  Get 
this  bis  book  TODAY. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW  ATTRESE  LOW  PRICES 


•*A** 

^  ^ECD  Mating 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . SI  1*00 

Leghorn  Pullets . 20.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.50 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and 

White  Wyandottes,  Rock-Red  Hybrids  11.50 
White  or  Black  Minorcas.  B'Uff  Orpingtons  11.50 

White  or  Black  Giants . 12.25 

Heavy  Mixed . '  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  9.00 

Assorted  Mixed  . . B.OO 


Mating 

512.00 

22.00 

4.00 


*'AAA** 

Mating 

513.00 

24.00 

4.50 


12.50  13.50 

12.50  13.50 

13.25  14.25 

11.00  12.00 
10.00  11.00 
9.00  10.00 

Take  advantage  of  the  above  low  prices  by  orderino  NOW.  Only 
51.00  books  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  Prices  are  for  lOO  chicks.  For 
less  than  lOO  add  50c  to  price.  All  breeders  Blood>tested  and 

under  APA  Supervision.  Don’t  wait.  Place  Fairordefs  far  In 
advance.  Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  Chicks. 


DEPT.  5  GIBSONBURG«  OHIO 


^KEGREAT  LAVERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 

Write  for  it  Today. _ 


n  POULTRY  FARM 

Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


TOLMAN’S 

OCTOBER  CHICKS  $15.  per  100 

All  Eegs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Ega  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Prica 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

dept.  F . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


CAIN  cmaa 


loing  Places  I  Spruce  up  your 
roflts  with  Cain’s  snappy  chicks, 
lass.  Pullonim  Clean  R.  I.  Beds, 
.ed-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses, 
lackground  of  progressive  breeding 
leans  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 

Write  for  folder,  prices. 

GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
DO  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
"roBs  one  of  original  strains  under  State  B.O.P. 
ision.  Developed  to  near  perfection  for  this  breeo. 
V’inner  Boston  1945  Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaran- 
eed  Chicks— ROP  Cockerels,  regular  grade.  Reserve 
ow.  Write  for  price  list.  u  u 

kTWOOO  S  POULTRY  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H- 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

Pay  for  Themselves  in  a  Few  Weeks 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Ask  for  Information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Office:  303  5th  Ave..  New  York  16,  N.  Y.^ 
Shoo  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y'.,  Near  142d  Street. 


[qq  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

do:^* small  or  largo  lots,  cheap.  New  Flats,  $2.70  for 
9  Fillers.  $1.60  per  100 — 2  and  4  doz.  P.  P.  egg 
xes;  9e  stamps  for  free  sample.  New  Jersey  Corru- 
ted  Box  Co.,  48  Leonard  St.,  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Bred  to  make  you 
profits.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  passed  healthy  breeders. 
New  Hampshires,  Bock-Red  and  Bed-Rock  Crosses. 
Hatches  year  'round.  Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  bouse  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  priees  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  COa 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Fra* 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12tti  Ave.  New  York  City 


O  U  T  D  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
a  a  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  B0)iDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tdgs,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Dacha,  Prop. 
EDWARD’S  FARMS.  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  QX’.YLITY  E«G  shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAD  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 
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A  BROKEN  EGG 


is  like  a  RED  FLAG! 


HEED  THIS  WARNING! 


Eggs  break  easily  when  hens  are  not  getting  enough  calcium.  The  first 
sign  of  a  shortage  of  calcium  is  a  reduction  in  shell  thickness.  Choose 
the  best  possible  source  of  calcium  available  for  maximum  production 
of  firm«shelled  eggs. 


LIME  CREST 
CALCITE  CRYSTALS 


are  fed  by  many  of  the  country’s 
leading  commercial  poultrymen 
who  will  accept  no  substitute. 
They  know  from  experience  the 
part  that  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crys¬ 
tals  play  in  helping  produce 


Uncle  Sam  Needs 
Your  Timber 


sound-shelled,  marketable  eggs. 
They  know,  also,  that  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  Crystals  are  economical 
because  they  have  found  that  they 
are  an  excellent  grinding  agent 
andfill  all  calciumrequirementsfor 
egg  production  and  shell  texture. 

Dealers  everywhere  carry  plen¬ 
tiful  stocks. 


Time 

■»  ^  —  TRAnF  mark 

Oest 


BRAND 


Write  today  for  free  samples  and  information 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  *  Box  126  Newton,  New  Jersey 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Immediate  Delivery 

WH.  LEGHORNS 


ENGLISH  TYPE 
HEAVY 


Send  your  orders  at  once  for  these  fine  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicks.  Make  excellent  fast  growing  broilers  and  earli¬ 
est  layers.  Beat  the  meat  and  egg  shortage.  Plenty  of  chicks  available 
for  prompt  orders.  Order  today  for  immediate  shipment. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants  in  East — 365  acres 
of  fine  shaded  ranges  and  buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality 
stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Write  for  delivery  dates  on  heavy 
breeds.  (New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Crosses,  White 
Rocks.)  White  Leghorns  available  immediately. 

STARTED  CHICKS  and  SEXED  PULLETS.  Place  order  now  for  the 
nearest  available  shipping  date. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Oumer 

PHONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  *  *  *  * 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breAde^r.^”  And'''it%ays"' to 
list  and  Folder.  raise  ciauser  Leghorns, 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM.  RobL  L.  Ciauser,  Box  R,  Kieinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE 

_ _ .LEGHORNS 

jlilWR  2  to  6  year  old  breeders.  Mated 

- -  with  pedigreed  Cockerels.  Also 

N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Bed-rock  Cross.  Day-old  Chicks. 
Four  week  old  Pullets. 

_  Send  for  Pries  List. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Protp.,  Box  R,  Sergoantsvills.  N.  J. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


I  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  think  a  racket  is  being  worked  on 
the  farmers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  A. 
Gibbs  calls  on  farmers,  representing 
himself  as  sales  manager  for  the  Gillcote 
Coating  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
stating  his  company  is  a  branch  of  the 
Johns-Manville  Company,  and  that  they 
are  putting  a  salesman  in  the  territory 
to  sell  their  roof  coating  in  bulk.  He 
wants  to  appoint  farmers  as  local  agents 
on  a  commission  of  21  cents  a  gallon, 
but  he  must  stock  up  60  gallons  in  five- 
gallon  cans.  If  a  farmer  buys  a  quar¬ 
ter  or  a  half  a  drum  and  runs  short,  he 
can  get  additional  five  gallons  from  the 
local  agent  at  $1.37  a  gallon.  There  is 
a  written  guaranty  that  if  the  agent  is 
not  satisfied,  he  may  return  the  coating 
and  get  a  refund.  However,  after  de¬ 
livering  the  12  five-gallon  cans  and  col¬ 
lecting  the  money  for  it  and  promising 
to  return  in  10  days,  that  is  the  last  seen 
of  Gibbs.  The  company  is  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  Johns-Manvillg,  and  if  A. 
Gibbs  appears  in  a  neighborhood,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  his  license  num¬ 
ber  and  advise  Johns-Manville  prompt¬ 
ly.  I  hope  this  will  save  farmers  a  lot 
of  money.  c.  G.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  far  back  as  1936  we  had  similar 
complaints.  They  continued  sporadic¬ 
ally,  and  in  1938  we  published  the 
scheme  as  a  warning  to  our  readers. 
The  Johns  -  Manville  Company  dis¬ 
claimed  connection  with  Gibbs  and  the 
Gillcote  Coating  Company  at  that  time 
and  still  disclaims  any  connection.  The 
plan  is  a  racket,  and  Gibbs  should  be 
apprehended,  but  the  complaint  against 
him  would  have  to  be  entered  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  who  had  suffered  a  loss. 
This  is  cheating  and  defrauding  the 
farmers.  Think  carefully  before  put¬ 
ting  any  money  into  such  propositions. 


I  put  in  a  claim  for  $15  to  cover  loss 
of  a  goat  that  was  killed  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  July  6,  1944.  I  have 
written  to  the  superintendent,  but  have 
not  heard  a  thing  from  him.  Will  you 
please  see  what  you  can  do  to  get  this 
for  me?  w.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

We  presented  the  claim  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  but  the  claim  agent  face¬ 
tiously  declined  it,  claiming  that  goats 
were  not  cattle  and  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  Railroad  Fencing  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  stating  that  probably  the 
authors  of  the  law  were  following  the 
biblical  injunction  of  dividing  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  The  Britannica  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  however,  clearly  proved  that 
goats  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
cattle.  The  claim  agent  being  still  ob¬ 
durate,  the  claim  was  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
who  studied  the  claim  and  advised  us  it 
would  be  passed  for  payment.  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  the  remittance  has 
been  received  by  our  subscriber,  and 
he  is  duly  grateful.  Several  legislators 
feel  that  the  Railroad  Fencing  Law 
should  be  changed,  and  they  are  looking 
into  it.  We  hope  that  the  law  will  be 
amended  to  specifically  include  goats  to 
offset  the  tendency  to  take  advantage  of 
a  technicality. 


Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  the 
enclosed  is  from  a  legitimate  organiza¬ 
tion  or  whether  it  is  a  racket?  R.  a.  g. 

Pennsylvania, 

The  literature  is  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  which  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  organization,  but  they  are  permit¬ 
ting  the  use  of  their  name  in  the  sale 
of  miniature  license  tags  for  keys.  The 
tags  are  manufactured  by  a  Chicago 
company,  which  also  mails  the  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  request  for  25  cents  and 
any  additional  donation  to  help  the  D. 
A.  V.  They  are  said  to  send  out  be¬ 
tween  16  and  17  million  tags  each  year 
with  a  gross  return  of  $1,000,000.  We 
understand  the  D.  A.  V.  receives  16  per 
cent  of  the  amount  as  its  share.  'The 
tags  are  sent  out  to  lists  of  names  com¬ 
piled  from  various  sources.  The  plan 
comes  under  the  head  of  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  and  there  is  no  liability  on  the* 
part  of  the  recipient  to  accept  or  pay 
for  it  or  to  return  the  goods,  but  if  the 
tag  is  used,  there  is  a  liability,  though 
we  doubt  if  the  claim  would  be  pressed 
beyond  dunning  letters.  However,  the 
best  plan  is  to  refuse  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  feel  definitely  opposed 
to  this  method  of  soliciting  donations. 
Donations  should  be  free-will  offerings 
and  not  induced  by  little  gadgets. 


Will  you  help  me  collect  this  claim? 
We  lent  money  to  L.  G.  Hampers  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  a  note,  and  there  is 
a  balance  of  $1,075  still  due.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
pers  has  promised  payment  many  times, 
but  he  has  not  kept  his  promise.  R.  b. 

New  York. 

After  considerable  correspondence 
and  the  failure  of  Hampers  to  keep  any 
of  bis  many  promises,  the  account  was 
given  to  an  attorney,  who  worked  un-  ; 
tiringly  on  the  claim  and  got  small  pay-  i 
ments  from  time  to  time  until  finally  | 
the  whole  amount  was  paid.  It  took 
hard  work  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
but  there  is  satisfaction  in  forcing  a 
delinquent  debtor  to  make  good  on  a 
just  claim. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

MEAT  AND  EGGS 
ARE  SCARCE 

Raise  an  extra  brood  of 
Featherland  White  Rocks 
for  increased  meat  and 
egg  income.  Featherland 

_  White  Rock  chicks  have 

long  been  famous  for  their  wonderful 
meat  quality,  prolific  egg  production  and 
beauty.  Every  chick  a  healthy  specimen 
from  one  of  our 


7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
DON’T  DELAY— ORDER  TODAY! 


FEATHERLAND  FARM 

Box  R  SUDBURY,  MASS. 


CHAMBaUM 

BJIRReO 
ROCHS 

It’s  little  wonder  that  Cham- 
hcrlin  Barred  Rocks  are  sollinK 
so  fiuickly.  They  are  famous  for 
their  six  points  of  superiority; 
High  I.ivabillty,  Quick  Growth, 
Early  Maturity,  Big  Eggs.  High 
Production,  Good  Meat.  These 
mean  profits  to  their  owners. 

5,5000  Vl.-U.S.  Pullorum  Cleax  Br«»ders 
CHICKS  AVAILABLE  STRAIGHT-RUN  OR  SEXED 
Order  Now — Booklet  Free — Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


PRICED  TO  SELL 


Specialized  Flocks 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 


tJ.  8.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 

Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

CATALOG 

FREE 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-6-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  T.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  ot 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  foi 
FREE  CATALOG. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Decl.  F-3.  Vineland.  N.J, 


m 


KNOWLEDGE 

Don’t  jump  to  conclusions  based 
on  impressions.  Reach  them 
through  reasoning  based  on 
knowledge.  The  facts  of  today’s 
poultry  business  are  in  our  new, 
free  catalog.  Send  for  your  copy. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  J 

Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  Conn.  (T 


I 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  eee  k.o.p.  sitteo 


THE  KIND  YOU  NEED  FOR 
YOUR  EARLY  BROOD,  Because 

They’re  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Tested.  Royal 
matings,  200-335  egg  R.  O. 

P.  sired.  Leading  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  Hatching 
all  year.  Sexed  Chicks. 

Crossbreds.  Reasonable 
farmer  prices.  Can  supply 
broiler  chicks  the  year 
around. 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


^2^.  LEGHORNS 


June  is  not  too  late  to  start  Leghorn  pullets.  A 
tremendous  shortage  of  white  eggs  is  in  prospect. 
LONGEVITY  White  Leghorns — Famous  for  Big 
t'halk-White  Kggs.  Fast  growth.  Early  Maturity. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
FIRST  4  WEEKS  ON  ALL  MATINGS 
Sexing — 95%  Aeeuraey  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Free  CATALOG  and  Price  List. 

STERN  BROTHERS 

BOX  R  SOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Mammoth  Minorcas,  America’s  greatest  pro¬ 
ducers  larger  premium  white  eggs.  Itetlclous  meat. 
Free  colored  literature.  Chas.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HJOIA*  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  Increases; 
full  maintenance.  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore 
Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS— DeLaval  machines;  00  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages  $150 
per  month,  plusi  room  and  board.  Write  full  particu- 
lars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  0,  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  _ _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 

career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

WANTED — Capable  man  for  general  farm  work  and' 

poultry  work,  small  modern  house,  eggs,  chickens, 
milk,  electricity  and  $150.  per  month  to  start;  hours 
7  to  6;  Phone  Bugan  2146,  Coan  Poultry  Farm,  B.D.  2, 

Doylestown,  Pa. _ _ _ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  M  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 
NUBSiB  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

EAGLE  Hotel,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  T.,  wants  help,  plumber, 

carpenter,  paperhanger  electrician,  painters,  kitchen 
help,  dishwasher,  waiters,  chambermaids,  waitresses, 
general  workers.  Write. _ _ _ 

WOMAN  to  learn  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 

man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20. 

H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  ML  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
WANTED — Experienced  turkey  man,  college  trained, 
to  organize,  run  turkey  farm  on  share  basis;  excel¬ 
lent  proposition  right  party;  give  complete  deUiled 

experience.  BOX  1415,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Couple  between  the  ages  of  35  and  55  who 
have  had  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  to  take 
charge  of  55-capacity  children’s  home  in  Bradford.  I  a. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Edgett,  executive  secretary,  24  Mechanic 
St.,  Bradford,  Pa. _ _ _  . 

GOOD  general  cook,  also  waitress;  small,  exclude 

inn;  20  guests.  Write  Mrs.  H.  B.  Robinson,  The 
1811  House,  aianehester-in-the-Mountains,  Vermont. 

WANTED — Women,  men  attendants.  State  institution 

mental  defectives:  United.  States  citizens,  or  have 
first  papers:  ages  18-60;  $88  month  and  maintenance; 
8-hour  day;  availability  certificate  required  if  em¬ 
ployed  essential  industry.  Write  Director  Letchworth 

Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Pasteurization  man  for  small  model  dairy 
pasteurizing  about  3,000  quarts  per  day;  all  modern 
stainless  steel  equipment;  middle  aged  mapied  man 
preferred^  plant  located  45  miles  from  New  York. 

BOX  15w.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

saiALL  farm  creamery,  near  Somerville,  N.  J..  wants 
experienced,  all  around  dairyman  handling  50  cans 
daily;  state  experience  and  salary  wanted;  also  milk 
driver.  BOX  1519,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  bam  man  for  two-time 

milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions:  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  Brian-Bo-vi  Farm,  Box 
48,  Harlingen,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

FARMHAND,  experienced  on  general  dairy  farm;  aU 

modern  machinery  and  bam ;  milking  not  necessary ; 
$125  month,  room  and  board.  Whitpain  Farm, 
Ambler,  Pa. _ _ 

CAPABLE  middle  aged  Christian  woman  refugee  or 

otherwise,  cook  and  keep  house  for  man  and  wife 
with  no  ehlldren;  beautiful  Eastern  Shore  estate:  per¬ 
manent  position,  chance  of  yearly  increase  in  salary; 
good  references.  Belvadere  Plantation,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Nottingham,  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man  or  woman  to  assist  on  modern  poultry 

farm  and  hatchery;  nice  country  location:  good  board; 
salary  depending  on  your  ability;  write  fully,  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  previous  experience,  physical  quallflcMions, 
references,  salary  desired,  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Helper  in  camp  for  children,  one  able  to 

do  simple  cooking;  will  consider  woman  with  child 

of  camp  age.  BOX  1616,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Woman  helper  in  children’s  cottage:  mother 
and  child  considered.  BOX  1617,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED — Single  man  for  doing  barn  work;  dry  hand 
milker  and  able  to  operate  DeLaval  machine:  $140 
per  month,  room  and  laundry.  Apply  to  Lyle  B.  Arin- 
strong,  N.  J.  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
LOGGiKRS,  sawyer,  tractor  driver,  trailer  driver;  expe¬ 
rienced;  good  wages  plus  overtime;  bus  and  train  fa- 
cllitles  to  New  Y^ork,  35  miles.  Box  1618,  R.  N.-Y. 
WANTED— Working  housekeeper  or  couple:  man  to 
drive  and  garden  for  two  business  adults;  separate 
apartment.  Box  57,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

wanted — Middle  aged  couple,  take  charge  work  farm ; 

poultry,  eggs,  feed  crops,  tractor  equipment;  location 
northeastern  Pennsylvania:  state  age,  experience,  salary 
expected,  references,  telephone  number.  BOX  1625, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED— Teacher  for  grades  3  and  4,  New  York 

State  Curriculum ;  must  be  Protestant.  BOX  1624, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

EXl'BRIENCED  farmer  wanted,  couple  for  small  farm 

near  Peekskill;  good  pay,  advancement.  Sekunna 
Hills,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Middle  aged  housekeeper,  good  home;  2 

adults;  country;  permanent  po.sitlon;  state  age  and 
salary  expected.  O’Hagan,  Voorlieesville,  Albany 
County,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Woman  with  ability  to  do  plain  cooking  In 

homo  for  aged  people ;  household  of  66  persons ;  mod¬ 
em  kitchen;  2  kitchen  assistants:  good  salary  and 
maintenance.  Address  Superintendent,  Manor  House. 
Ward  Manor,  Red  Hook.  N.  Y.  Phone  Bed  Hook 
66-F-2. _ _ _  ■■ 

BEE  helper  to  work  with  bees;  honey  until  November 

15;  give  full  particulars:  board,  room.  Lavern  De- 
pew.  Auburn.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED— Experienced  poultryraan  who  knows  his 

business  and  how  to  get  things  done:  no  one  working 
estates  need  apply :  plant  very  modem :  owner  is  practl- 

cal.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ _ 

MAN  and  wife  wanted  tor  5-acre  poultry  farm  located 
in  Flcmington,  N.  J. :  live  with  owner:  good  home 
and  good  treatment;  2,000  layers  kept;  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  right  party;  write,  state  experience  and  wages 
expected.  Ideal  Poultry  Farm,  Flcmington,  N.  J. 
GREENHOUSE  growers  and  helpers  for  rose  and  cama- 
tlons.  Geo.  Peters  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 
MOTHER’S  helper,  girl  or  woman,  to  assist  with 
housework  and  care  2  small  children  in  modem  homo 
1  hour  from  New  'York;  pleasant,  congenial  surround¬ 
ings;  private  room  and  bath.  Write,  giving  age, 
salary  expected,  etc.  BOX  1653,  Rural  N.-Y. _ 

FARMHANDS,  Single  citizens  on  institution  farm;  no 
milking,  48-hour  week,  with  overtime  paid;  $900. 
with  board,  room  and  laundry;  vacations  and  sick  care. 
R.  L.  Whitney,  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Couple  with  experience  to  run  chicken 
farm  50  miles  from  N.  Y.  City:  have  buildings  and 
equipment  for  2,000  birds;  excellent  proposition  to 
right  party;  state  qualifications.  BOX  1657,  R.  N.-Y. 

COUPLE;  settled,  permanent;  cooking  and  housework; 

man  generally  useful  about  house  and  garden ;  chil¬ 
dren.  dogs:  45  miles  Pittsburgh,  in  country;  references 
required;  give  full  particulars,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Write  JIrs.  O.  W.  Wyckoff,  Star  Route, 
Laughllntown,  Pa. 


HOUStEWORKEB,  cleaning.  Simple  meals,  small  wash¬ 
ing,  beautiful  surroundings;  real  country;  own  room, 
radio,  $100  monthly.  Write  C.  O’Gorman,  Columbia, 
N.  J.,  or  telephone  Delaware  Water  Gap  3097-R-2. 

ASSISTANT  cook,  woman,  small  private  sanatorium, 

45  miles  from  New  York;  good  wages  and  pleasant 
surroundings.  Tel.  9-1112  or  write  Silver  HHL  New 
Canaan,  Conn. _ _ _ 

WAN'TED — ^Housemother  for  July  and  August  for  small 

cottage.  10  children.  Write  Society  for  Seamen’s 
Children,  26  Bay  St.,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
POULTRY  man,  single,  well  experienced:  salary  $150 
per  month,  room  and  board.  Dr.  Otto  Gitlin,  178-01 
90th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N,  Y.  REpublle  9-0988. _ _ 

LOOKING  for  high  class  farm  manager,  Angus-beef 

cattle  herdsman;  if  good,  steady  manager,  know  your 
business,  financial  arrangements  satisfactory;  beauUful 
home,  located  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.  E.  N.  Gacken- 
bach,  R,  D,  3,  Wyoming.  Pa, _ 

WANTED — Couple,  cook,  caretaker,  take  charge  small 

country  day  school  building  and  grounds;  cook  lunch 
only  five  days  per  week,  week  ends  and  vacations  free; 
near  railroad.  Answer  W.  B,  Todd,  Far  Hills,  N,  J. 

WANTED — Woman,  light  house  duties  and  help  with 

patients;  $115  per  month.  Kroger  Convalescent  Home, 
379  Webster  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Settled  woman,  general  housework  by  el¬ 

derly  couple,  in  country  near  New  Haven;  salary 
$20  week.  Wm.  Todd,  Mount  Carmel,  Conn. 

TWO  women,  reliable,  settled,  care  for  modem  country 
home  45  miles  Pittsburgh;  cooking  and  housework; 
children,  dogs;  permanent  position;  references  required: 
give  full  particulars,  experience,  salary  expected.  Write 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Wyckoff,  Star  Route.  Laughllntown,  Pa. 

WANTED — ^Woman  (middle  age  preferred),  modern 
conveniences.  Including  Bendlx  washer  and  electric 
cooking;  Christian;  $75  per  month;  references  required. 
Box  73,  Llncolndale,  N.  Y. 

COOK  wanted  on  small  dude  ranch;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings;  state  experience  and  wages  desired.  Box 
83,  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y. _ ^ 

ilARKIED  man,  gentleman’s  farm;  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity;  general  farm  work;  8  to  6;  2  cows,  2  hordes, 
200  chickens;  drive  car,  tractor;  separate  new  house; 
only  steady,  sober,  honest  need  apply.  Max  Dlener, 
Spruce  Bend  Farm,  Flcmington,  N,  J,  Tel.  361-R. 
.S1NGI.E  men  for  year-round  work  on  apple  orchards. 

D.  H.  Cook,  229  South  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany 
3,  N.  Y, _ 

COUPLE — ^Handyman,  chickens,  lawn;  woman  cook, 
laundry,  general  housework;  2  adults;  lovely  Mount 
KIsco  home:  state  salary,  references.  BOX  1683, 
Rural  New-'Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED) — Married  three-time-a-day  test  cow  milker. 

house,  all  conveniences,  milk,  garden,  $140  per 
month.  Norwood  Farms,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2. 
COOK-Houseworker;  adults  only;  other  help;  own 
room,  bath;  state  salary.  BOX  1670,  Rural  N.-Y, 
COOK,  white  or  colored;  girls’  farm  camp,  approxi¬ 
mately  25  people;  20  miles  southeast  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
wanted  Immediately;  bring  friend  to  assisL  BOX  1671, 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

BARN  men  wanted ;  good,  sol)er  men ;  $150  per  tuonth, 
house,  milk,  lights  and  fuel.  Harry  B.  Michelson, 
Hingham,  Mass.  _ _ 

HOUSEKEEi>fER-Cook;  family  of  2  in  small  town; 

last  person  with  us  8  years;  work  light,  working 
conditions  pleasant;  separate  room  and  bath  provided. 
BOX  1674,  Rural  New-Y-orker. 

FARMER,  tractor  man,  middle  aged,  married,  prefer¬ 
ably  without  children,  to  work  on  model  dairy  farm 
In  the  East;  must  be  steady,  reliable,  sober  and  ener¬ 
getic:  modem  cottage  and  good  wages  to  competent 
man;  give  full  particulars.  BOX  1675,  Rural  N.-T. 
HERDSMAN  and  milker  for  registered  Guernsey  herd 
on  Long  Island;  DeLaval  machines  used;  it  mar¬ 
ried,  give  size  of  family;  excellent  living  conditions 
and  good  salary  to  competent,  steady,  reliable,  sober 
man  Interested  in  his  work,  BOX  1676,  Rural  N.-Y. 
TEST  cow  milker  for  pure  bred  Guernsey  herd  on 
Long  Island;  must  be  interested,  competent,  reliable 
and  sober;  married  man  preferred;  good  wages  and 
living  conditions.  BOX  1677,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Girl  or  woman  who  would  like  excellent 
home  in  country;  to  assist  with  housework  and  help 
with  care  of  few  chickens.  BOX  1680,  Rural  N.-Y. 
COUPLE  to  work  in  house  in  country,  2  in  family; 

wife  to  cook  and  do  housekeeping;  man  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  outdoor  work;  all  modem  conveniences:  references 
required.  Phone  Hatboro  146-J-3  or  BOX  1681, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity,  with  future,  for  discharged 
servicemen  or  others  interested  in  working  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  experience  not  essential;  5-room  completely 
modem  house;  free  bus  service  to  schools.  Write  J. 
Dubnlk,  R.  D.  1,  Box  86A.  Farmlngdale,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  carpenter  or  cabinet-maker, 
man  or  couple;  live  in  recently  bought  brick  mansion, 
remodel,  sand  woodwork,  floors,  windows,  refinlsh.  roof, 
porch,  etc.;  install  heat  and  baths;  pemianent  if  satis¬ 
factory;  dependable  applications  only.  U.  J.  Benchofif, 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Woodstock,  Va. 

WANTED— Married  or  single  man  on  farm;  house 
electric,  gas  and  water;  drive  tractor;  milk  and  eggs 
furnished,  $75  to  $100  month.  Keasey  Farms,  Mar- 
wood.  Pa. 

COUPIJC — Cook  antl*flOTvers  and  vegetables;  gardener, 
general  handj'man;  4-room  house  provided;  must  be 
sober  and  honest.  Write  0.  E.  Houghton,  Mlllbrook, 
N.  Y, _ 

HELP  Wanted — Male,  female:  openings  for  nurses, 
attendants,  assistant  cooks,  baker,  painters,  mainte¬ 
nance  helper,  barber,  seamstress,  welder,  steam  fire¬ 
man,  farmhands,  etc.;  salary  $1,200  yearly  and  up;  If 
you  are  in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  Valley 
State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y, _ 

WOMEN  for  packing  eggs  and  care  of  baby  chicks; 

age  20-40;  wages  $70  per  month,  plus  board  and 
room.  Box  305,  Wrentham,  ^fass. _ 

STRONG  middle,  age  farm  couple,  to  manage  fishing 
club  in  Catskills;  wife  must  be  good  cook  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work;  position  offers  security  after  war;  school 
sltu.'itlon  good;  fann  buildings  good.  Tuscarora  Club, 
40  Wall  St.,  New  York  C.it.v. _ _ 

GtK>D  plain  cook.  $65  month,  room  and  board.  Gray- 
lock  Day  School  for  Little  Children.  1120  Constant 
Ave.,  Peekskill,  N,  Y,  Also  want  housemaid. _ 

I’OULTRY  Man;-  New.  modern  broiler  farm  requires 
working  manager;  attractive  proposition.  BOX  1687, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

MIDDIJ5  aged  woman  for  general  housework;  perma¬ 
nent  position :  congenial  environments  and  attrac¬ 
tive  terms  for  right  party.  State  age.  reference  and 
experience.  BOX  1686,  Rural  New-'Yorker. _ 

W.\NTED — Working  housekeeper;  permanent  position; 

small  farm  25  miles  from  Springfield.  Mass, ;  two 
adults  and  hired  man;  modern  conveniences,  with  two 
separate  rooms  and  bath  for  housekeeper.  Mrs.  James 
W.  Smith,  Brimfleld,  Mass. 

FARM  manager  for  Guernsey  hcnl  of  100  head  In 

New  England;  must  bo  experienced  with  Guernseys; 
good  living  quarters;  attractive  opening.  BOX  1688, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED'  farm  foreman  and  tractor  man;  must  have 
considerable  experience  with  crops;  for  dairy  farm 
in  New  England;  good  hou.so  and  attractive  wages. 
BOX  1689,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.\NTKD — Farmhand;  must  be  good  milker;  wages 
$75  to  $100  per  month,  room  and  board.  BOX  1691, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOit.\N,  reliable,  plain  cooking,  housework,  for  con¬ 
genial  couple  on  modem  farm;  no  children;  good 
home.  Eagle  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Whitesvllle  Road, 
Toms  River.  N.  J. _ _ 

FARMHAND  for  modern  poultry  fann;  good  home  and 
pleasant  working  conditions;  must  be  reliable  and 
sober.  BOX  1725,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WIDOWER  desires  middle  aged  housekeeper  for  small 
country  home.  BOX  1724.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.CNTEl) — Mother  with  boy  16.  look  after  Summer 
cottage:  woman  cook,  do  housework:  boy  cut  grass, 
he  generally  useful :  one  of  them  must  drive  car. 
Box  344,  Ossining,  N,  Y, _ _ 

HERDSMAN  wantetl  on  farm  of  100  registered  milk¬ 
ing  cows:  managed  machine  milking;  no  field  work; 
gootl  house  or  apartment  goes  with  job.  Willow  Ridge 
Fanil,  Willow  Grove.  l*a. _ 

1*01TI,TR'YMAN,  experienced,  for  large  modem  broiler 
and  turkey  fann;'  6-room  house;  steady  job.  good 
pay  for  right  man.  Zorn’s  Poultry  Fanns,  Bethpage, 
L.  1..  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hlcksvllle  1672. _ 

TfLVMS'TER.  general  farmhand;  single,  sober  and 
steady;  $100  a  month,  sei'ond  Sundays  off  from  4 
P.  M.  Saturday;  former  MePhee  Farm.  Harry  Klei¬ 
nian,  Bed  Hook,  N.  Y. 


HOUSBWOBKEB,  $100;  permanent  security  of  coun¬ 
try  home;  companionship  of  considerate  American 
family  for  middle  aged  woman;  charming  home,  all 
conveniences;  2  adults,  2  children;  ideal  for  active, 
congenial  worker;  references  required.  J.  J.  Dickely, 
Cross  River,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y, _ 

COUPLE,  experienced,  white;  woman  housekeeper  and 

cook;  man  assist  in  house,  butler,  tend  lawn,  garden; 
two  adults;  permanent  postwar  situation;  15  miles 
center  Philadelphia;  $150  month;  reference;  religion 
first  letter.  Box  74,  Whltemarsh,  Pa, _ 

HOUSEMAN,  porter ;  sober.  Industrious ;  sanatarium 

northern  New  Jersey;  state  experience  and  salary 
expected;  interview  arranged.  BOX  1727,  Rural  N.-Y, 

PAN'rRYMAN — Man,  experienced  on  steam  table,  cof¬ 

fee  making  and  salads ;  must  be  neat  and  clean ;  ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  plus  maintenance;  sanitarium  northern 
New  Jersey;  Interviews  arrflEed.  Write  BOX  1728, 

Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

llOUSEWORKEB  In  country;  pleasant  surroundings; 

separate  room,  bath;  good  wages;  gardener  in  coun¬ 
try;  take  full  charge  of  grounds;  good  wages.  Anolick, 
Furnace  Dock  Road,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ 

BOY  and  girl,  if  possible,  brother  and  sister,  age  10- 

15,  who  desire  good  Christian  home  on  modem  dairy 
farm;  opportunity  to  continue  education,  join  scouts; 
can  furnish  best  of  references.  BOX  1726,  R.  N.-Y, 
DAIRYMAN — Small  Guernsey  herd  for  family  supply, 
butter  and  cream;  must  have  experience  pasteurizing 
and  butter  making;  location  Long  Island;  wages  $200 
month  and  family  apartment,  heat  and  electricity. 
Write  Wm.  R.  Wood,  Room  521,  250  Park  Ave., 
New  York ,  17. 

RETIRED  trained  nurse;  would  you  like  to  help  take 

care  of  cardiac  children  In  convalescent  home;  8- 
hour  duty;  good  salary;  pleasant  surroundings;  live  In 
home;  useful  and  appreciated  activity?  Write  Mrs. 
Sheldon.  Lionheart,  .Stillwater  Road,  .Stamford,  Conn. 

SOiiEWHEBB  there  is  a  refined  woman,  perhaps  mid¬ 

dle  aged,  who  would  like  a  fine  opportunity  with 
good  pay;  light  housework  and  plain  cooking;  small, 
modem  home;  family  of  two,  no  children;  on  Long 
Island;  permanent,  BOX  1708,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Cook,  reliable;  neat,  high  class;  to  go  to 

Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  for  Summer;  references  required. 
Telephone  BtJ  8-1031,  between  10-12  on  Friday  for 
appointment.  'Transportation  paid  or  write  BOX  1709, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WAN'TED — Girl  who  likes  children,  with  some  ex¬ 

perience  in  24-hour  care,  to  work  on  staff  of  country 
boarding  school  for  young  children;  80  miles  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  1723,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDS JIAN  or  manager;  purebred  cattle;  lifetime  ex¬ 

perience:  Graham  graduate:  no  cigarettes  or  alcohol; 
can  furnish  one  helper:  age  39;  radius  100  miles  N. 
Y.  City,  BOX  1716,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COUPLE — New  Brunswick  area;  live  with  owner;  wife 

do  housework,  occasional  cooking:  husband  help  in 
garden;  excellent  living,  working  conditions;  references 
required.  Give  full  particulars,  experience,  age. 
Joseph  Scovell,  163  West  23d  St,,  New  York. _ 

MEN,  single,  wanted  by  nationally  known  poultry  farm; 

experience  not  required;  state  age,  height  and 
weight;  wages  $125  per  month,  plus  room  and  board. 
Redhird  Farm,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

GOOD  opportunity  for  middle  aged,  independent  wom¬ 

an  for  a  position  in  a  small  country  hotel;  malm 
rooms,  etc. ;  room  and  board,  plus  good  pay.  BOX 
1729,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ . 

FARMER,  preferably  couple;  experienced  all  aropnd 

farmer;  excellent  accommodations,  all  privileges; 
farm  estate  convenient  to  New  York;  permanent  posi- 
tlon;  state  salary  and  details.  BOX  1721,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — General  houseworker,  woman  with  child  of 

school  age  will  be  considered ;  the  residence  is  that 
of  professional  man  and  wife  away  from  home  during 
week  days;  no  washing.  Reply  Box  93,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

FARM  worker,  experienced,  all  around;  dry  hand 

milker;  understands  tractors,  drive  team;  good  salary, 
milk  and  house:  steady  job.  Round  Hill  Farm,  R,  D. 
2,  Monroe,  N.  Y,  I'hone  Monroe  5021, _ 

WANTED — Couple  for  poultry  farm ;  no  experience. 

but  willing  go^  worker,  handy  with  tools;  steady 
job,  $175  monthly  salary,  separate  house  with  five 
rooms,  bath,  garden,  electricity,  farm  products  free. 
Schindler,  Box  249,  Brook  Road,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  or  married  couple,  returned  veteran 

preferred,  to  help  organize  and  operate  a  lo-acre 
modern  poultry  and  general  farm  located  in  Hunting- 
ton,  L.  I. ;  salary  and  share  in  profits.  Weyand,  1107 
Broadway,  N,  Y.  Phone  CHelsea  2-4767. _ 

WOMAN  with  school  age  daughter  to  assist  with  cook¬ 

ing,  housework,  children:  private  family;  real  coun¬ 
try;  permanent,  all  conveniences;  pleasant,  separate 
living  quarters,  private  bath;  please  state  experience, 
salary  expected.  BOX  1692,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man,  woman,  run  chicken  farm  on  shares; 

no  objection  children.  Stephens,  Box  599,  Bellport, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work,  $130 

per  month  and  privileges ;  bonus  of  $120  at  the  end 
of  year.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  -Falls,  Mass. 

IMMEIHA'TEI.Y,  experienced  man,  married  preferred, 

for  modern  truck  farm;  steady  position  now  postwar, 
$50  week;  state  qualifications  first  letter.  John  Retz- 
ler,  Hicksville,  L.  I. _ 

WANTED — Handyman,  willing,  for  Summer  boarding 
house,  $35  per  week,  room  and  board.  Write  to 
P.  O.  Box  316.  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  general  housework  or  cooking  for  two 
in  family;  pleasant  room  with  bath,  good  salary. 
.4nswer  Box  158,  Cazenovia,  N,  Y. _ 

WOMAN,  white,  cook,  housekeeper,  for  one  Christian 
lady;  small  house,  Nantucket  Island,  Mass.,  on  ocean 
near  village;  light  duties,  much  free  time;  opportunity 
for  pleasant,  cool  Summer,  $59  month.  Mrs.  J.  Wallis, 
Darien,  Conn, 

WORKING  superintendent,  200-acre  apple  orchard, 
mostly  young  McIntosh;  large  modem  house.  Daniel 
Cook,  229  South  Manning  Boulevard.  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single,  sober,  ambitious  man.  feed  cows 
three  times  daily;  some  experience  desirable  but  not 
essential:  if  willing  to  leam  and  can  follow  instruc¬ 
tions;  highest  wages  paid  to  man  who  can  qualify. 
Write  Harold  R,  Thompson,  Plainsboro,  Box  41,  N,  J, 


MAN  and  wife  wanted  as  caretakers  on  farm,  vicinity 
of  Williamsport,  I‘a. ;  modern  home;  state  age,  salary 
expected:  give  reference.  E.  Mathewson,  Bodines,  Pa. 


FARMER,  married;  must  be  experienced  tractor  oper¬ 
ator,  100  acres  hay,  small  grain;  cow,  chickens,  gar¬ 
den  for  family:  upkeep:  small  modern  house;  privileges; 
$100;  permanent.  Pendella  Farms.  Newtown.  Pa. 


WANTED,  immediately,  a  man  to  drive  family  car  and 
be  useful  between  times  around  house  and  grounds 
at  Westchester  County.  N.  Y.,  Summer  home;  state 
wages.  iU)X  1700,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMEN,  milkers,  all  around  fannhands;  modem 
houses,  best  salaries.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Inc.,  Wick- 
atunk,  N.  J. _ 

W.tN'TED — Experienced  harness  makers,  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  essential  work;  peacetime  opportunity. 
Imiuire  Edward  Barnard  Co.,  104  John  St.,  Itome. 
N.  Y. _ _ 

F.\lt.\lER,  single,  general  knowledge  of  tractors;  sal¬ 
ary  $150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Dr.  Otto 
Gitlin,  178-01  90th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y".  R^ublic 
9-0988. 


D.41RY  man,  competent,  first  class  working  foreman. 
Improve  small  herd,  10  milkers,  butter,  cheese  prod¬ 
ucts;  top  wages:  modern  living  facilities;  age,  experi- 
ence.  Box  147,  Media,  Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  private  secretary,  middle  aged,  de¬ 
sires  position  of  trust;  free  to  travel;  available  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  BOX  1679.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
UOUSEKHEPER,  capable  entire  charge;  good  cook, 
honest:  pleasant  country;  state  salary.  BOX  1682, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

RETIRED  fireman,  married,  wants  position  on  large 
poultry  farm  or  private  estate  as  caretaker;  no  farm 
work;  must  have  good  living  conditions.  BOX  1600, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  as  caretaker,  all  year  camp,  anywhere:  ex¬ 
perienced.  capable  of  full  maintenance;  good  refer- 
emes;  married  man,  sober  and  reliable.  Walter  Grop- 
ler.  Box  289,  Sloatsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

C.\RBTAKER'S  position  (perhaps  untenanted  prop¬ 
erty)  by  thoroughly  trustworthy,  responsible  man; 
permanency,  pleasant  conditions,  small  salary.  BOX 
1715,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

.M.4N,  handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

also  ehauf'W^  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon,  SprliiWui,  N.  Y, _ 

BOY.  15,  some  experience,  desires  Summer  work  on 
poultry  farm:  must  be  good  Christian  family.  BOX 
1693,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  for  farm  or  estate;  10 
years'  experience  as  superintendent  livestock,  poultry, 
machinery,  gardening,  greenhouse;  wife  willing  to  work 
part  time  for  extra  wages;  married,  childless,  age  35; 
$200  month  and  privileges.  Box  341,  Albertson,  L,  I. 
MAN,  reliable,  married.  Industrious,  good  character, 
general  repairs,  garden,  flowers,  wants  country  place 
to  be  caretaker  with  responsibility  for  absentee.  In 
exchange  for  privilege  to  raise  poultry;  chicken  houses, 
good  living  quarters  necessary;  prefer  Westchester.  Box 
1707,  Rural  New-Yorkeri _ 

I'OULTRYilAN,  long  experience,  wishes  employment. 
BOX  1711,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  country  place,  American,  single,  60. 

BOX  1712,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUl'IJO,  middle  age,  cook,  housekeeper,  garden,  lawn, 
repairs,  generally  handy.  BOX  1717,  Rural  N.-Y, 
WOMAN  with  12-year-old  daughter  wishes  position  at 
Summer  resort,  BOX  1718,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SCIEN’TIFIC  farmer,  executive  ability,  own  farm  sold, 
will  manage  farm  or  estate;  prefer  Southeast;  sin¬ 
gle,  middle  aged;  maintenance;  salary  profit  basis  or 
otherwise;  general  farm  and  beef  cattle  preferred. 
BOX  1696,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  capable  of  assuming  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  general  Or  dairy  farm;  experienced  In  breed¬ 
ing  and  showing  cattle;  fattening  beef  cattle,  retail 
milk  production;  general  crops;  can  furnish  references. 
BOX  1699,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

COTTAGE  for  rent;  sleeps  four;  Summer;  village; 

swimming  near;  hard  roads;  135  miles  New  York. 
BOX  1702,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale — Cattle  and  poultry  farm;  $10,000  poultry 

house,  150  Herefords;  a  nice  home,  modern  equipped. 
Kingdom  Farm  Assn,,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

GRADE  A  Sheffield  dairy  farm,  170  acres,  24  cows,  0 

yearlings,  electric  milker,  tractor,  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery;  modern  buildings.  $12,000,  half  cash;  many  others. 
Square  Deal  Agency,  143  Main  St,,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  a  farm  or  cottage  in  N.  T.  State. 

John  Scheuermann,  454  Van  Bur»i  St.  21,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOB  Sale — 10-acro  poultry  farm,  5  rooms,  improve¬ 

ments;  one  good  barn,  one  poor  one;  good  location; 
price  $6,500;  half  cash.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

WEST’S  New  Summer  Catalogue,  hundreds  farms  and 

businesses.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  other  States. 
Free,  West's  Farm  Agency,  QE,  Pittsburgh  16,  Fa, 

DAIRY  business,  including  cows,  farm  machinery,  pas¬ 
teurizer,  bottling  equipment  and  retail  route;  owner 
retiring  because  of  age.  BOX  1609,  Rural  N.-Y, 

VN’ANTED — Gas  station  road  stand  or  cabin  colony  on 

main  road;  also  farms,  preferably  with  swimming 
facilities;  all  within  125  miles  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Baader. 
132-01  Liberty  Ave..  Richmond  HiU  19,  N.  Y.  Please 
send  full  details. 

BLACKSMI’TH  shop,  truck  body,  stock,  tools,  machin¬ 
ery;  orchard,  125  bearing  apple  trees;  foundation  for 
a  house  in  a  farm  community;  good  going  business; 
old  age  is  the  trouble.  James  Bell,  West  Medway, 
Mass, _ 

WAN’TED — 5  to  25  acres,  6  to  8  room  house;  good  con¬ 

dition,  with  brook;  60  miles  from  New  York.  BOX 
1623,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EVBRY'THING;  20  acres,  bus  line  No.  9;  12  cabins 
14-roora  residence,  complete  equipment;  recreation 
center,  barns,  trout  stream,  tourists;  boarders  for  20 
years;  taxes  $145;  price  $16,500.  part  cash,  balance 
from  Income.  J.  Carney,  91  Nor.  Pearl,  Albany  7.  N.Y. 

FOB  Sale — 350  acres,  good  soil,  buildings,  location ; 
level;  no  stone.  Box  145,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

SEE  our  1945  free  farm  catalog  before  buying  your 
farm,  country  home,  etc. ;  hundreds  of  bargains  de¬ 
scribed;  Eastern  States;  get  it  now.  Husted  Farm' 
Agency,  2488  Concourse,  New  York  (jity. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania.  85  miles  from  N.  Y.  and  3 
miles  from  Stroudsburg;  126-acre  dairy  and  grain 
farm;  2  excellent  completely  modem  houses,  dairy  barn, 
horse  barn,  silo,  large  pig  house;  land  level,  $13,500 
Catalog,  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
345  acres.  320  tillable,  level,  fertile,  muck  and  sandy 
loam,  drained;  finest  dairying,  fat  cattle,  gardening: 
modem  buildings,  60  stanchions,  2  silos;  pavement, 
school  bus,  mile  to  town;  $40  an  acre,  part  cash.  Write 
Grover  Winch,  Westfield,  N.  Y, _ 

FARMS  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  are  still  the  best 

as  well  as  business  propositions.  Hauenstein,  Lin- 
coln.  Pa, _ 

BEAUTIFUL  home,  fully  and  electrically  furnished; 

12  acres,  waterfront:  woodland  meadows,  golf,  fishing, 
bathing;  kitchen  garden  planted;  outdoor  fireplace; 
landscaped  grounds;  $6,000.  Addison,  Chebeague  Is- 
land.  Me. _ _ 

HB.;VRT  of  Ohio  farm  bargains;  rich  fanning,  stock 

raising  section;  free  list,  Cring,  Mt,  Gilead,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  fann  and  business,  Adirondacks;  all  Im¬ 
provements;  sells  8,000  to  10,000  poultry  season;  will 
pay  for  itself  in  short  time;  only  $6,000,  $2,000  down. 
James  Joy,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y.  _ 

SALE — Poultry  farm,  15  acres,  mala  highway  south- 
westem  Slassaehusetts ;  excellent  buildings,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped:  capacity  3,500  hens,  5.000  chicks* 
year-round  hatching  egg  business;  beautiful  home  Im¬ 
provements,  oil.  heat,  town  water,  etc.;  brook.  $23,000 
cash.  BOX  1678,  Rural  New-'Yorker. 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  city  limits,  low  taxes;  2  acres, 
2,000  layer  capacity,  equipment,  city  water  and  elec¬ 
tric  all  buildings,  6-room  house,  all  improvements* 
fruit,  $7,200.  Write  for  details,  Roy  Blaine,  Wash- 
Ington,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

BEER  and  wine  parlor,  also  outside  beer  garden," 

cabins;  sacrifice.  Marion  Beaumont.  Athol.  Mass. 

FOR  Sale — 160-acre  farm,  well  tooled  and  Watered* 

good  building;  no  debts;  pasture,  woodland,  hay.* 
13-room  house,  30-cow  barn;  sell  to  retire;  no  agents* 
in  Sullivan  County,  N,  Y.  BOX  1672,  Rural  N. -Y.  * 

FOR  Sale — lOO  acres,  good  buildings,  electricity,  run¬ 

ning  Water,  team.  Fordson,  7  cows,  $4,500,  terms. 
BOX  1673,  Rural  New-Yorker, _  _ _ 

20  Acres,  hard  roads;  1.200  elevation;  attractive  wood¬ 

land;  brook  on  property;  price  $1,000.  BOX  1685 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 

W.rVN'nKD — Commuting  poultry  farm,  about  2.000  ca- 

pacity;  good  home;  give  full  particulars,  terms.  B. 
Aglialaro,  1462  2d  Ave,,  N,  Y,  City, _ 

TWO-Acre  poultry  farm,  room  for  6,000  broilers;  5- 

room  house,  electric,  bath,  heat,  with  2,400  broilers* 
price  with  stock,  $8,200.  C.  Schwarz,  R.  1,  218  First 
Road,  Hammonton,  N.  J, _ 

WANTED — Farm,  130  acres,  suitable  for  dairy  and 

fnilt;  Delaware,  Chenango,  Otsego  counties.  BOX 
1706,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

WANTED — To  rent  broiler  farm,  Ixing  Island.  BOX 

1710,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANT  to  rent  farm,  any  size,  anywhere,  year  round: 

_ state  price,  condition.  BOX  1713,  Rural  N.-Y. 

W.VNTED — To  buy  dairy  farm  with  or  without  stock; 

would  consider  retiring  people;  I’m  German-Ameri- 
can;  3  in  family;  detailed  offer  In  first  letter.  BOX 
1714,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — To  rent,  farm,  3  years,  mainly  to  raise  poul¬ 

try,  by  reliable  married  man,  good  character;  rent  no 
objection;  will  keep  farm  in  condition;  good  chicken 
houses,  modem  house  necessary;  prefer  Westchester 
County;  write  details.  BOX  1719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I’OULTRY  farm  for  sale,  1(^  acres;  capacity  6,5001 

broilers  or  1.800  layers;  50  miles  from  New  York, 
on  Ixing  Island;  fully  stocked,  BOX  1722,  R,  N.-'Y. 

MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 

stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostia 
Agency.  65  Paterson  St,,  Augusta,  Me, 

PROPEB'TY  for  sale,  suitable  for  chicken  farm;  4  to 

12  acres,  10-room  house,  chicken  coops;  high  ground, 
18  miles  from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Kuchar 
Bros.,  Montvale,  N,  J,  Phone  Park  Ridge  880. _ 

WAN'TED — Farm  for  poultry,  near  railroad,  about  50 
to  100  miles  from  New  York  City;  send  particulars. 
.John  Noordzy,  49  Josephine  St.,  Port  Richmond, 
Staten  Island  2,  N,  Y. _ 

FOB  Sale — Store  property  at  305  Keystone  St.,  Haw¬ 
ley,  Pa. ;  halt  mile  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  B. 
Carcoran. _ 

MODERN  country  home,  convenient  to  schools,  mar¬ 
kets,  employment;  adaptable  to  two-family  living, 
about  20  acres.  R.  H.  Patterson,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

WAN'TED — in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  10  or  12  room 
house,  1  to  5  acres,  lake  or  brook  front,  with  Im¬ 
provements.  Send  particulars.  BOX  1703,  Rural  N.-Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Sabscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  313, 


Your  Best  Bet,  Mobiloil 

This  tough,  dependable  motor  oil, 
world’s  largest  seller,  has  unusual 
wear-resisting  properties.  It  fights 
TIMC  carbon  and  sludge 
formation,  mini¬ 
mizes  costly  “blow- 
by”  between  pis¬ 
tons  and  cylinders, 
helps  engines  get 
full  powS^  on 
less  fuel.  You’re  money  ahead  with 
Mobiloil.  It’s  far  cheaper  than  the 
trouble  it  helps  prevent. 


Protect  Gears  with  Mobiloit 


Gear  Oil  ^ 


NO  ONE  knows  better  than 
you  the  price  of  break¬ 
downs  at  cultivation  time.  It 
can  be  heavy  in  repair  costs,  time 
lost... in  risk  of  crop  failure! 

Here’s  how  Socony-Vacuum 
can  help  you  cut  costly  time¬ 
outs — help  boost  day’s  work  out¬ 
put  during  this  crucial  period: 

A  trained  Mobilgas -Mobiloil 
Representative  is  ready  to  help 
with  your  problems.  He  surveys 


your  farm  equipment — recom¬ 
mends  the  exactly  right  Mobil¬ 
oil  or  Mobilgrease  for  every  part 
of  every  farm  machine . . .  prod¬ 
ucts  famous  for  fighting  wear, 
saving  fuel — for  helping  ma¬ 
chines  deliver  top  power  at 
lowest  cost! 

This  procedure  is  based  on  the 
same  sound  maintenance  princi¬ 
ples  and  lubrication“know-how’  ’ 
that  helps  keep  war-rushed  fac¬ 


tories  working  at  top  speed.  It 
can  do  a  time  and  money-saving 
job  for  you!  Call  in  your  Mobil- 
gas-Mobiloil  Representative ! 

SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC. 


TUNE  IN  “INFORMATION  PLEASE” 
Monday  Evoningt,  9:30  E.W.T.— Over  NBC 


parts  hard  to  get.  So  don’t  take 
chances.. .change  gear  oils  regularly. 

Mobiloil  Gear  Oils  5AVE(MON€l 
resist  oxidation  and 
thickening  under  heat 
.  .  .  fight  costly  “oil 
drag’’  .  .  .  help  save 
farm  power.  The  cor¬ 
rect  grade  assures  com¬ 
plete  distribution,  full 
protection  at  all  times.  Consult  youi 
Mobilgas -Mobiloil  Representative— 
follow  his  recommendations! 


SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil 
Kerosene  •  Mobilfuel  Diesel  • 
Mobilheat  •  Sanilac  Cattle 
Spray  •  Mobil  Upperlube  • 
Mobil  Radiator  Plush  • 
Mobil  Hydrotone  • 

Mobil  Handy  Oil 


CRITICAL  PERIOD  FOR 
CROP  INCOME 


Keep  power  on  the  iob  THE  FACTORY  WAY ^  with  the  right 
lubricant  —  the  right  fuel  for  every  farm  machine  you  operate! 


4>This  /V\an  brings  to  your  farm  the  World’s  Greatest  Petroleum  Experience! 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil 
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HE  orchard  in  midsummer  does 
not  require  the  concentrated  at¬ 
tention  that  it  does  in  the  Spring 
or  in  the  Fall.  The  spray  pro¬ 
gram  is  usually  not  as  pr-essing 
as  earlier  in  the  season,  and  the 
hectic  rush  of  harvesting  has  not  arrived.  It 
is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  the  conditions 
of  our  orchards. 

Insect  Pests 

Of  course,  apple  maggot  control  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  Summer  chore.  This  insect  has  become 
increasingly  prevalent  in  some  areas  of  the 
Northeast,  and  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  en¬ 
countered  in  home  or  backyard  orchards. 
Migration  of  the  adult  flies  from  infested,  un¬ 
sprayed  trees  to  commercial  orchards  for 
egg-laying  emphasizes  the  value  of  “border 
spraying.”  Thus,  in  case  of  a  maggot  problem, 
apple  trees  within  500  feet  of  an  orchard  should 
be  sprayed.  Usually,  some  agreement  with  the 
neighbors  can  be  reached  whereby  the  costs  of 
spraying  will  be  borne  by  them  or  at  least 
shared  by  them. 

By  midsummer,  the  effectiveness  of  early 
Spring  oil  applications  for  the  control  of  red 
mite  can  be  judged.  Bronzing  of  foliage,  often 
more  severe  on  certain  varieties  such  as  Bald¬ 
win  and  Delicious,  caused  by  the  feeding  of 
large  populations  of  the  ubiquitous  red  mite,  is 
to  be  avoided  rather  than  cured.  Thorough  cov¬ 
erage  with  dormant  or  delayed  dormant  oil 
sprays  may  have  solved  the  mite  problem. 
However,  if  quantities  of  mites  are  present 
during  the  Summer,  it  is  a  pretty  good  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Spring  application  designed  to 
destroy  over-wintering  mite  eggs  was  not  ade¬ 
quate.  Improved  spraying 
technique  for  another  year 
should  be  planned  according¬ 
ly.  Summer  control  of  fed 
mite  infestations  is  possible 
by  using  the  special  Summer 
DN  spray,  or  dust.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  these  materials  on 
the  trees  before  injury  has 
reached  the  leaf  bronzing 
stage.  Otherwise,  it  is  like 
locking  the  door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen. 

Of  course,  there  are  other 
pests  to  be  watched  with  dil¬ 
igence  during  the  Summer. 

Early  season  control  of  in¬ 
sects  eases  the  problem  later 
on,  but  continued  vigilance  is 
the  best  guarantee  of  healthy 
trees  and  abundant  quality 
fruit.  Thus,  it  may  be  that 
special  late  codling  moth  ap¬ 
plications  may  be  needed  to 
prevent  “stings”  in  the  fruit, 
a  common  type  of  injury 
caused  by  second-brood  lar¬ 
vae;  or  perhaps  a  large  build¬ 
up  of  leaf  hoppers  may  re¬ 
quire  attention  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Thus  the  sprayer 


and  duster  may  be  needed  up  to  harvest  time 
for  proper  pest  control.  This  fact  should  be 
noted  especially  by  home  and  amateur  orchard- 
ists  whose  enthusiasm  at  the  start  of  the  sea¬ 
son  all  too  often  diminishes  to  the  vanishing 
point  long  before  midsummer. 

Orchard  Fertility 

During  the  Summer  months,  certain  aspects 
of  fertilization  and  soil  management  can  be 
checked.  The  growth  of  grass  or  cover  crop  is 
often  a  good  indication  of  orchard  soil  fertility. 
The  ability  of  an  orchard  soil  to  support  a  rea¬ 
sonably  vigorous  vegetative  cover  reflects  not 
only  the  inherent  suitability  of  the  soil,  but 
even  more  perhaps,  the  success  of  its 
ment.  It  has  been  said  with 
tification  that  the  present  condition 
ground  cover  (grass  or  cover  crop) 
the  future  behavior  of  the  orchard, 
words,  the  effects  of  soil  management, 
poor,  are  felt  first  by  the  shallow- 
chard  grasses,  etc.,  and  later  by  the 
and  more  extensively-rooted  fruit  trees 
an  orchard  which  supports  a  poor  ground  co\’%jj^ 
consisting  largely  of  such  plants  as  sorrels  and 
mosses  may  be  expected  to  show  signs  of  de¬ 
cline  in  vigor  and  productiveness  in  due  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  orchards  with  vigorous 
healthy  ground  covers  consisting  of  preferred 
kinds  of  orchard  grasses,  legumes,  or  annual 
cover  crops,  are  more  certain  to  give  long¬ 
time  profitable  production. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  detect  certain  nutrient 
deficiences  in  the  orchard  some  time  during  the 
growing  season.  As  most  fruit  growers  are 
aware,  a  shortage  of  nitrogen  is  quickly  reflect¬ 
ed  in  a  light  green  or  yellowish  coloration  in 


A  cover  crop  in  the  orchard  serves  to  prevent  erosion,  adds  humus  and  improves  fertility. 
With  a  good  growth  of  buckivheat  as  here  shown,  these  young  trees  tvill  grow  well  and 

with  strength. 


Cully-type  erosion  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  or¬ 
chards,  with  resultant  loss  of  valuable  top  soil  and 
fertility.  This  can  be  prevented  and  corrected  by 
using  a  sod-mulch  system,  and  can  be  helped  consid¬ 
erably  by  the  proper  use  of  cover  crops.  Contour 
planting  and  cultivation  may  also  be  advisable. 

the  leaves.  There  is  no  scorching,  but  simply 
ihe  healthy  dark  green  color  characteristic  of 
well  nourished  foliage  is  lacking  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  and  leaf  size  is  reduced.  Con¬ 
tinued  nitrogen  shortage  results  in  shorter 
terminal  growth  of  a  spindly  nature  and  a 
lighter  red  bark  than  normal.  Fortunately,  a 
low  nitrogen  condition  in  apple  trees  often  can 

be  corrected  easily  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  some  quickly 
available  nitrogenous  fertili¬ 
zer  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  or 
ammonium  nitrate.  Light, 
shallow  soils  low  in  organic 
matter  are  more  prone  to  ni¬ 
trogen  shortages  than  heav¬ 
ier,  deeper  soils  with  abun¬ 
dant  humus.  With  continued 
heavy  mulching,  using  hay  or 
similar  materials,  there  is 
very  little  likelihood  that 
available  nitrates  will  be  any¬ 
thing  but  plentiful  through¬ 
out  the  growing  period.  Un¬ 
der  a  heavy  mulching  pro¬ 
gram,  the  use  of  commercial 
nitrogen  is  usually  unneces¬ 
sary  after  the  first  two  or 
three  years.  In  sod  orchards, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
Spring  application  of  nitro¬ 
gen  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  Summer  application  be¬ 
cause  of  excessive  leaching 
out  of  the  nitrates  following 
heavy  rains.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  some  growers  prefer 
“split”  applications  of  nitro¬ 
gen  ( Continued  on  page  3 1 9  ) 
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The  Channel  Islands 


After  five  years  of  Nazi  occupancy,  the 
Channel  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al¬ 
derney  and  Sark  have  finally  been  liberated. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  during 
their  years  of  enslavement,  and  some  died 
from  privations;  the  rest  are  enjoying  reunion 
with  the  40,000  Islanders  who  were  evacuated 
to  England  just  prior  to  the  invasion  of  their 
homeland. 

The  Channel  Islands  were  the  first  part  of 
the  British  Empire  to  be  invaded  and  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Axis;  the  only  part  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  to  be  invaded  by  Nazi  Germany.  Vir¬ 
tually  undefended,  they  were  able  to  offer  lit¬ 
tle  opposition  to  Nazi  paratroopers,  who 
dropped  from  the  skies  in  1940.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  population  has  fared  little 
better  than  the  people  of  other  Nazi-occupied 
territories.  While  the  Nazis  lived  in  the  Isl¬ 
ands,  cattle  were  ruthlessly  killed,  trees  cut 
down,  houses  destroyed  wantonly.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  lived  on  cats,  rats,  cabbage  leaves  and 
moss  from  the  cliffs.  Yet,  throughout  them 
years  of  suffering,  they  never  wavered  in  their 
faith  in  the  eventual  victory  of  the  United 
Nations.  While  the  Islands  have  been  British 
since  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  their 
people  speak  a  French  so  ancient  that  it  cannot 
be  understood  by  modern  Frenchmen  Channel 
Islanders  make  their  own  laws,  have  their  own 
Parliament,  pay  no  income  tax  to 
Britain  and  are  exempt  from  mil¬ 
itary  service.  Island  witches  and 
sorcerers  are  still  consulted  in 
emergencies,  yet  nearly  every 
home  prior  to  the  war  had  its  tel¬ 
ephone  and  radio,  and  most  fam¬ 
ilies  owned  an  automobile.  Belief 
in  fairies  and  ghosts-  is  widespread, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  hard- 
headed,  practical  people  were  able 
to  balance  their  Island  budgets 
even  during  depression  years,  and 
unemployment  was  unknown.  ^ 

Jersey  supplied  the  United 
States  with  its  first  colonial  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey,  Philip  de 
Carteret,  whose  cousin.  Sir  George 
de  Carteret,  had  been  given  the 
“Island”  of  New  Jersey  by  King 
Charles  II  in  grateful  recognition 
of  his  support  of  the  royal  cause 
during  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
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Guernsey,  not  to  be  outdone,  gave  us  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Andros,  who  served  under  four  consecu¬ 
tive  British  sovereigns  as  colonial  Governor  of 
New  York,  New  England  and  Virginia.  Andros 
and  De  Carteret  were  cousins,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  the  Governor  of  New  York  from  cap¬ 
turing  and  imprisoning  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  setting  himself  up  as  Governor  of 
still  one  more  colony. 

Tiny  Sark  never  supplied  us  with  a  Gover¬ 
nor,  but  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  gave  to 
Sark  one  of  its  leading  citizens,  Robert  Hath¬ 
away,  Yale  graduate  and  New  York  business 
man.  Hathaway,  married  to  the  Dame  of  Sark, 
became  its  feudal  ruler,  with  the  title  of  Seig¬ 
neur;  presiding  over  the  royal  court,  collect¬ 
ing  tithes  of  two  live  chickens  for  each  chimney 
in  the  Island  and  paying  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  England  only  as  his  Duke  of  Normandy.  He 
has  just  been  released  from  a  Nazi  concentra¬ 
tion  camp. 

Victor  Hugo,  exiled  from  his  native  France, 
lived  for  14  years  in  Guernsey.  In  his  glass- 
walled,  glass-floored  study  at  the  top  of  Haute- 
ville  House,  from  whose  windows  he  could 
look  over  the  crowded  harbor  of  St.  Peter  Port 
and  see  the  dim  coastline  of  Normandy,  he 
wrote  “Les  Miserables,”  “L’Homme  Qui  Rit” 
and  “Toilers  of  the  Sea,”  Another  writer,  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim,  English  by  birth,  has  long 
had  a  home  in  Guernsey,  where  he  has  written 


The  sea  gulls  are  being  fed  again  at  St.  Peter  Port,  capital  of  Guernsey,  since  its 
liberatiou  /rom  GeTmauy.  From  the  Channel  Islands  GueTnsey  and  Jersey  foun¬ 
dation  cattle  were  exported  to  America^  where  they  have  since  been  improved 

and  extensively  bred. 
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many  of  his  best  and  widely  read  novels, 
America  knows  the  Channel  Islands  best 
through  its  importation  of  livestock.  All  the 
millions  of  purebred  and  grade  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cattle  in  this  country  are  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  animals  imported  from  the  Isl¬ 
ands.  Both  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  have  a 
common  origin  dating  back  nearly  a  thousand 
years  to  crosses  between  the  cattle  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  de  Lion  cattle  from  Brittany.  These 
early  type  cattle  were  introduced  to  the  Islands 
by  monks  who  converted  the  inhabitants  to 
Christianity  only  after  teaching  them  how  to 
fight  off  the  pirates  who  had  been  making 
their  lives  miserable,  and  then  teaching  them 
the  rudiments  of  agriculture. 

Cattle  raising  in  the  Islands  is  a  matter  of 
tiny  fields,  each  a  turfed  bank  surrounding  it, 
tethered  cows,  dairymaids  milking  into  jugs  of 
ancient  design,  frequent  and  festive  shows  with 
costly  prizes.  Other  agriculture  in  Jersey  con¬ 
sists  of  the  growing  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
early  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  and  in  Guernsey 
of  similar  quantities  of  tomatoes  and  fruit, 
both  commodities  being  grown  exclusively  un¬ 
der  glass. 

There  have  always  been  excellent  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  in  the  Islands.  Because  Paris 
and  London  were  little  more  than  an  hour  away 
by  air,  a  large  part  of  the  pre-war  population 
had  become  widely  traveled.  Education, 

_ plus  a  tradition  of  independence 

and  self-government,  have  made 
Channel  Islanders  leaders  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  their  sons 
have  gone  to  settle,  in  lands  of 
wider  horizons  than  their  birth¬ 
place  could  furnish.  Some  of  them 
were  among  the  first  explorers  of 
the  bleak  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
and  others  crossed  the  plains  with 
the  pioneers  of  our  own  West.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  shrewd  business  men,  in¬ 
spired  livestock  experts,  intrepid 
pioneers.  Now  that  their  day  of 
liberation  from  the  Nazi  terror  has 
arrived,  we  in  America,  who  have 
the  Channel  Islands  to  thank  for 
two  of  our  leading  dairy  breeds, 
will  follow  with  neighborly  inter¬ 
est  their  future  progress,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  democratic  liv¬ 
ing.  A.  s.  c. 


r  V,' 


Bucksaw  Winners 

The  champion  bucksawyer  of  New  York 
State  is  Leland  Marcellus  of  Schaghticoke, 
Rensselaer  County.  The  contest  was  held  this 
Spring  at  the  log  yard  of  C.  J.  Stripe,  between 
Old  Forge  and  Thendara,  N.  Y.  There  were  10 
contestants  to  step  up  to  the  skidways  from 
various  sections  of  the  State.  The  logs  on  the 
skids  were  16 -foot  dry  spruce,  destined  to  be¬ 
come  paper  pulp.  Each  contestant  had  20  min¬ 
utes  in  which  to  cut  in  four -foot  lengths  and 
pile  as  much  wood  as  possible.  The  results 
'were  figured  to  hundredths  of  a  cord. 

Leland  Marcellus  was  the  modern  “Paul 
Bunyan”  with  .833  of  a  cord  cut  and  neatly 
piled  at  the  finish  whistle.  Bucksaws  seem  to 
be  a  family  specialty,  as  second  place  went  to 
his  brother,  Donald  Marcellus  of  Greenfield, 
Saratoga  County,  Donald’s  wood 
measured  .805,  Third  place  was 
won  by  Alfred  Gauthier  of  Red- 
ford,  Clinton  County,  with  .724  of 
3,  cord* 

A.  B.  Recknagel  of  Albany,  Dis¬ 
trict  Area  Forester  of  the  U.  S. 

Forest  Service,  was  master  of  cer¬ 
emonies,  assisted  by  Col.  Bollene 
and  Lieut.-Col.  Shields  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Service  Area  Command,  Al¬ 
bany.  The  officers  were  the  offi¬ 
cial  starters  and  timers. 

According  to  A.  B.  Recknagel, 
these  marks  of  .833  and  .805  beat 
the  Eastern  States  record  set  at 
Goddard  College  of  .756  of  a  cord. 

The  contest  "was  sponsored  by 
the  Periodical  Publishers  Commit¬ 
tee  to  stimulate  greater  interest 
in  pulpwood  production.  Three 
prizes  were  given  in  War  Bonds  of 
$100,  $50  and  $25.  The  three  win¬ 
ners  also  received  $25  per  day  and 


necessary  traveling  expenses  to  the  Eastern 
States  contest  at  Laconia,  N.  H.  There,  on  May 
5,  prizes  of  $100,  $75  and  $50  were  competed 
for  by  winners  from  various  local  contests. 

Donald  Marcellus  won  first  place  and  a  cash 
prize  of  $100,  with  a  record  of  .71  of  a  cord  of 
green  pulp  wood  cut  in  four-foot  lengths,  in 
15  minutes.  His  brother,  Leland,  was  second, 
winning  $75  by  cutting  .70  cord;  while  the  third 
premium  of  $50  went  to  Norbert  Dufresne  of 
Greenboro,  Vt.,  who  cut  .64  cord.  The  wood 
used  at  Laconia  was  green,  that  at  Old  Forge 
dry. 

Early  American  settlers  took  great  pride  in 
these  feats  of  strength  and  skill,  and  their 
hardy  descendants  are  just  as  efficient  as  their 
forefathers  were.  l.  a.  C. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Testing  Out  Brome  Grass 

Smooth  Brome  grass,  one  of  the  newer  types 
of  hay  and  pasture  grasses  being  tried  in  War¬ 
ren  County,  New  Jersey,  offers  something  of  a 
problem  in  methods  of  seeding,  as  it  is  a  very 
large  lightweight  grass  seed.  Nunierous  meth¬ 
ods  of  seeding  have  been  tried,  including  mix¬ 
ing  the  seed  with  the  wheat  or  oats  with  which 
it  is  sown,  since  it  is  too  large  to  pass  through 
grass  and  clover  seed  box  of  a  drill. 

This  year,  John  Scotty  who  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  a  farm  on  the  Bloomsbury-Asbury  road, 
tried  seeding  Brome  grass  in  the  Spring  by 
drilling  it  onto  established  wheat.  Some  tim¬ 
othy  was  sown  with  the  wheat  last  Fall,  and  on 
March  17  last  Mr.  Scott  drilled  the  Brome 
grass  into  the  wheat  stand  by  mixing  the 
Brome  seed  at  the  rate  of  about  10  pounds 
with  200  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  and  setting  the 
disk  drill  into  the  soil  as  lightly 
as  possible  to  still  get  feeding  ac¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  he  applied 
alfalfa  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  to 
the  acre  through  the  grass  seed 
box.  Following  the  drilling  of  the 
seed,  the  wheat  field  was  rolled 
with  a  cultipacker.  Observation 
of  the  field  shows  that  the  Brome 
grass  has  taken  very  well  and  will 
apparently  result  in  an  excellent 
stand.  Combinations  of  smooth 
Brome  grass  with  alfalfa  and  the 
clovers,  and  sometimes  in  combin¬ 
ation  with  timothy,  show  promise 
of  giving  a  superior  type  of  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  mixed  hay  seeding 
which  may  be  used  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  for  either  hay  or  pasture. 

From  left  to  right,  Leland  Marcellus,  his  brother,  Donald,  and  Alfred  Gauthier,  Brome  grass  is  a  particularly 

who  won  first,  second  and  third  places,  respectively,  in  the  recent  bucksawing  drouth  resisting  grass  with  flat 

contest  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  The  Marcellus  brothers  in  reversed  positions  nnrlrlincf  cniVoo 

later  won  first  and  second  places  in  the  similar  Eastern  States  contest,  held  at  i^aves  ana  noaamg  spiKes  or 

Laconia.  N.  H.  Vilnom 


Midsummer  in  the  Orchard 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
to  a  single  nitrogen  application. 

Elements  Often  Lacking 
Although  nitrogen  is  the  element 
most  often  lacking  on  our  fruit  soils, 
the  importance  of  other  nutrients 
should  not  be  underestimated.  For 
some  years,  a  shortage  of  potassium 
has  been  in  evidence  in,  for  example, 
Canadian  and  western  New  York  or¬ 
chards,  and  particularly  in  young  plant¬ 
ings.  In  individual  cases,  potash  fer¬ 
tilization  has  been  more  important  to 
good  growth  than  the  use  of  nitrogen. 
Though  not  widely  prevalent  in  the 
Northeast,  potassium  deficiency  may  be 
a  factor  in  more  orchards  than  real¬ 
ized.  For  instance,  in  New  York  State, 
recent  studies  based  largely  on  chemi¬ 
cal  leaf  analysis  have  shown  that  in 
the  Champlain  Valley  and  in  sections 
of  western  New  York,  potassium  fer¬ 
tilization  may  be  a  profitable  practice 
in  many  orchards.  Also,  it  has  been 
shown  by  horticulturists  that  there  is 
a»  relationship  between  nitrogen  and  po¬ 
tassium.  The  larger  the  aniount  of 
nitrogen  available  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  greater  growth  a  tree  can  make. 
But  the  more  it  grows,  the  greater  is 
the  demand  for  all  other  elements.  Fre¬ 
quently,  a  soil  may  have  sufficient 
available  potassium  to  satisfy  trees 
grown  under  a  certain  nitrogen  level, 
but  if  the  nitrogen  supply  is  raised  be¬ 
yond  that  level,  a  deficiency  of  potas¬ 
sium  may  result.  Thus,  the  continuous 
use  of  a  nitrogen-only  fertilizer  pro¬ 
gram  could  lead  to  a  deficient  potas¬ 
sium  condition,  and  this  has  actually 
happened  in  localized  areas. 

Good  results  from  the  use  of  potash 
have  been  obtained,  and  it  is  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  growers  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  trouble  so  that,  if  necessary, 
treatment  can  be  started  forthwith. 
Symptoms  first  appear  on  the  lower 
leaves  of  current  growth,  but  may  af¬ 
fect  all  foliage  on  severely  deficient 
trees.  An  olive-brown  discoloration  of 
the  margins  changes  to  reddish-brown 
and  finally  to  grayish  brown  or  a 
distinctive  ashy  gray.  Often  leaves  be¬ 
come  brittle,  with  broken,  ragged  mar¬ 
gins.  Affected  leaves  do  not  usually 
drop  off  early  and  in  sequence  from  the 
base  to  the  tip  of  a  shoot  as  in  mag¬ 
nesium  deficiency.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  it  is  usually  wise  for  a  grower 
who  is  suspicious  of  a  deficiency  trou¬ 
ble  to  contact  his  county  agent  or  his 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
by  observation  alone  just  what  has 
caused  scorching  of  foliage.  Deficien¬ 
cies  of  several  single  elements  have 
certain  similarities,  or  the  trouble  may 
be  traced  to  spray  or  drought  injury  or 
perhaps  to  fertilizer  toxicity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Countryman’s  Journal 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  ‘Successful  Turkey  Enterprise,”  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  April  21  is¬ 
sue  because  it  illustrates  a  point  that 
will  become  more  and  more  evident  in 
our  national  food  production.  After  the 
war,  there’ll  be  uncounted  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  families  to  make  a  living  pro¬ 
ducing  one  or  more  special  food  crops 
on  comparatively  small  acreage.  When 
farm  economy  gets  back  to  normal,  a 
turkey  enterprise  on  two  or  three  acres 
could  be  the  backlog  of  a  livelihood. 
There  are  many  other  fields,  such  as 
small  fruits  sold  at  retail  at  a  roadside 
stand,  rabbits,  flowers,  a  small  nursery, 
fresh  eggs,  handicraft  articles,  wood 
products,  toys,  herbs,  jellies  and  jams, 
etc 

None  .of  this  contradicts  The  Country¬ 
man’s  philosophy  that  the  family  farm 
will  have  an  increasingly  important 
place  in  the  agricultural  scheme.  As 
soon  as  more  small  sized  power  equip¬ 
ment  is  available,  electricity  extended 
to  all  farms,  farmer-owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  cooperatives  functioning,  and 
more  industrial  uses  for  farm  crops  dis¬ 
covered,  the  family  farm  can  hold  its 
own.  But  in  a  nation  of  138  million 
and  75  per  cent  an  industrial  society, 
city  folks  will  more  and  more  drive 
outside  fp  country  stands  for  first  class 
products;  and  the  specialized  place  that 
produces  something  above  average  in 
quality  and  sells  it  at  a  fair  price,  can 
build  up  a  trade.  Furthermore,  when¬ 
ever  I'm  called  upon  for  advice  to  fani- 
ilies  who  are  planning  a  specialized 
business  on  a  small  acreage,  I  always 
emphasize  one  safety  factor;  Get  land 
enough  so  a  cow  can  be  kept  and  fed 
from  home  raised  hay  and  grain.  Milk, 
cream  and  butter  are  a  major  item  in  a 
family,  especially  if  there  are  children. 
With  a  cow,  one  has  skim  nailk  for  a  pig 
and  chickens.  AIS9,  a  family  ought  to 
have  laqd  for  a  big  garden  so  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  food  for  the 
family  can  be  raised.  With  a  backlog  of 
sustenance  farming,  expenses  can  be 
kept  low.  Sometimes  we  forget  in  this 
country  that  a  dollar  saved  is  equal  to 
a  dollar  earned. 

Up  in  the  White  River  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  District  in  Vermont,  the  farmers 
are  really  getting  results  with  their 
pasture  improvement  program.  They 
hire  the  big  bulldozers  to  smooth  out 
hummocky  land  and  smash  out  brush. 
Then  the  big  machines  go  over  the  fields 
and  side  hills  with  a  very  heavy  harrow. 
This  leaves  the  soil  in  condition  for  the 
farmer  to  work.  It’s  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  the  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  is  improving  farming.  H.  s.  P. 
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A  Sawmill  Racket 

For  years,  I  have  enjoyed  the  good 
work  and  the  square  deals  that  you  give 
us  farmers  all  over  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  very  next  time  your 
Rural  New-Yorker  comes  to  me.  I 
know  there  are  plenty  of  other  readers 
who  do  the  same. 

Now  I  am  involved  in  a  case,  and  I 
wonder  if  any  of  your  other  readers 
have  had  this  kind  of  a  trick  pulled  on 
them.  About  two  months  ago,  a  woman 
and  a  man  came  to  me  and  wanted  to 
rent  my  farmhouse  and  garage  and  a 
small  part  of  the  land,  the  rest  of  the 
farm  to  be  kept  by  me.  The  first  time  I 
refused  them,  but  they  came  back  three 
or  four  times  and  wrote  me  letters,  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  year’s  rent  in  advance. 
So  finally  I  agreed  to  rent  them  the 


farmhouse  for  $420.  After  the  second 
day  they  occupied  the  house  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  two  good  friends  to  look  out 
for  my  property,  that  this  man  was  a 
bad  actor  and  had  rented  farms  at  a 
small  rent  and  then  erected  a  large 
sawmill  on  the  farm  and  cut  all  the 
woodland  and  jumped  the  coop  after 
selling  same.  So  I  went  to  the  woman, 
who  had  paid  me  the  rent,  and  informed 
her  about  her  gentleman  friend  being 
in  the  wood-cutting  business.  I  told 
her  I  would  not  stand  for  anything  to 
be  put  over  on  me,  and  if  my  wood  was 
cut  and  he  put  up  a  sawmill,  I  would 
have  him  arrested.  I  waited  about  a 
week  and  went  to  inspect  the  place  and, 
sure  enough,  to  riiy  surprise,  I  saw  a 
50-foot  sawmill  put  up  right  through 
the  middle  of  my  65-foot  plant  bed  and 
eight  large  holes  in  the  ground  to  make 


a  foundation  for  the  sawmill,  and  sev¬ 
eral  trees  and  wood  were  cut.  So  I  got 
out  a  warrant  and  had  him  arrested  for 
rnalicious  mischief,  and  he  is  now  being 
held  for  the  Grand  Jury  on  $200  bail. 
He  admitted  before  the  court  that  he 
did  cut  the  wood,  but  that  the  sawmill 
belonged  to  the  woman,  and  he  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  woman  had  a  right  to  place 
the  sawmill  there.  But  I  stuck  to  my 
rights  and  showed  that  she  had  no  right 
to  cut  my  wood  or  destroy  my  land  or 
use  the  farm  only  as  a  dwelling. 

As  this  case  is  coming  up  before  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Ocean  County,  in  Toms 
River,  N.  J.,  and  is  in  charge  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Bob  Leddler,  if  any 
Rural  New-Yorker  readers  have  had 
the  same  trick  played  on  them,  they 
should  write  him  about  their  own  case. 

New  Jersey.  w.  a.  l. 


Haulinfl  loads  on  my  spp^der 

is  no  tnfuble  now 


W.  J.  FLEMING,  SLATER,  IOWA 


ON  his  full  section  farm  near  Slater,  Iowa — family 
OAvned  since  Civil  W ar  days  — W .  J .  Fleming 
raises  150  Angus  calves  a  year — grows  corn,  6oy4 
beans,  oats  —  rotates  with  hay,  alfalfa,  red  clover 
operates  a  hydraulic  loader  and  spreads  plenty  of 
manure  over  his  rich,  black  topsoil.  He  sayst 

‘■'’Other  tractor  tires  couldn’t  pull  my  loaded  spreader . 
They  packed  solid  and  slipped  too  much— especially  in 
backing  up  my  loader.  But  with  Goodyear  Sure-Grips 
I  load  and  haul  2-tons  fast  and  easy.  That  open  center 
tread  is  self- cleaning —  really  grips  and  pulls.  Of  the 
tractor  tires  Fve  used,  Goodyears  ivith  open  center  out- 
haul  them  all— are  by  far  the  best  for  all-round  farm 
work.'''’ 

Why  Goodyears  Give  Plus  Traction 

Mr.  Fleming's  experience  confirms  what  impartial 
farm  tests  have  proved — that  Sure-Grips  give  more 
traction,  more  drawbar  pull,  do  up  to  22%  more 
*work  with  less  time  and  fuel  consumed. 

That  extra  power  comes  from  Goodyear  s  open 
'center  tread  design  which  gives  each  lug  an  enter¬ 
ing  edge  all  along  the  tread’s  center.  That  permits 
the  whole  of  each  lug  to  bite  deeper,  take  firmer 
hold  in  the  soil  and  give  more  pull.  And  with  those 
husky  lugs  open  at  the  center,  there  are  no  mud¬ 
trapping  corners  to  gum  up  and  cut  traction.  It  s  a 
true  self-cleaning  tread. 

Less  Slip — Longer  Wear — No  Bounce 

Slippage  wears  lugs  fast.  But  because  Goodyear 
open  center  lugs  bite  deeper,  they  slip  less,  wear 
slower.  And  those  wide-base,  same-size  lugs  are 
evenly  spaced,  provide  smoother  riding  even  on 
highways. 

Add  up  all  these  extras  and  you’ll  know  why  more 
and  more  farmers  are  ehanging  to  Goodyear’s  open 
center  self-cleaning  Sure-Grips  —  greatest  traction 
tires  ever  built. 


good/Vear 

OPEN-CENTER 

DEEPER  BITE 
MORE  TRACTION 


•  ;«  v  ^ 


Present  tires  wearing  smooth?  Have  them  recapped  with  this  power 


SEND  THE  SOARING  — BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDSI 


house  Sure-Grip  tread — available  from  your  Goodyear  dealer. 
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Protects  Vegetables  ... 

P-C-H  “20”  DUST 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT  INSECTICIDE 


Kills  BY  CONTACT 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Potato  Leaf  Hopper 
•Diamond  Back  Moth 
Bean  Leaf  Hopper 
Cucumber  Beetle 
Cabbage  Looper 
Garden  Webwo:i^ 
Cabbage  Worm 
Certain  other  Insects 


CHIPMAN 


P-C-H  “20"  DUST  leaves  no 
poisonous  residue  yet  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  control  of  many  insects 
for  which  pyrethrum  and  ro- 
tenone  have  been  used.  Tests 
show  that  it  is  as  effective  for 
these  insects  as  a  pyrethrum 
dust  containing  0.2%  pyreth- 
rins.  In  many  cases  P-C-H  “20" 
Dust  has  proved  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Wide  commercial  use  of 
this  new  dust  confirms  test 
results. 

Write  for  Circular 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  X,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 


WEED  KILLERS 


Easily,  quickly  kills  sucking  and  chewing  in¬ 
sects.  Protects  plants  from  many  fimgous  dis¬ 
eases.  In  _  dust  and  spray  forms  at  your 
dealers  or  direct. 


STABILIZED 


ROTENONE  75 


This  general  purpose  Rotenone  dust  or  spray 
is  invaluable  to  commercial  growers .  and  gar¬ 
deners.  At  your  dealers  or  direct.  = 

FREE:  Write  for  booklet  on  Insect  Control. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
295N  Ferr>  St.  Beacon,  N.  Y.« 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus/  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 


Sewell 


New  Jersey 


PLANTS  THAT  SATISFY 

Tomato  Plants.— Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard. 
$2.00  1000.  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  $1.50  1000.  Pepper- 
Large  Sweet  California  Wonder,  M.OO  1000,  or  60e 
lOO.  Hungarian  Hot  Wax  same  price.  White 
Crystal  Wax  Onion  Plants,  $2.00  1000.  26  years 

growing  and  shipping  better  plants.  Satisfaction 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Copenhagen.  Marion  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Bed- 
Rock,  1,000,  $2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Onion  plants  same 
price.  Cauliflower,  $7.50  thousand.  Write  or  wire  for 
prices  on  Tomato  and  Sweet  Potato  plants.  Truck  and 
car  lots  our  specialty.  We  are  oldest  and  largest  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia.  Our  33  yrs*.  experience  is  at  your  serv¬ 
ice.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 

leading  VARIETIES'  Cabbage,  Onion,  Potato.  To^ 

mate  and  Pepper  Plants.  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Ballhead,  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefields 
and'  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Plants,  500,  $1.75;  1,000, 
$3.00,  prepaid.  Onion  Plants,  50«.  hundred,  prepaid. 
Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  from  certified  seed,  300, 
$1.50;  500,  $2.25;  1,000,  $4.00,  prepaid.  Sweet  Pepper 
Plants,  50c.  hundred,  prepaid. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN.  Virginia 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage.  Tomato  Collard. 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Beets,  3o0 
$1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50,  postpaid.  Expressed, 
5,000,  $12.50.  Cauliflower,  100,  $1.00;  500,  $4.00. 
Potatoes,  Sweet.  Hot  Pepper,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25; 
1,000,  $4.00,  postpaid.  Good  plants  guaranteed. 

R.  R.  LANKFORD.  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  etc. 
Write  for  price  list.  “Our  business  is  plants." 

CAROLINA  PLANT  FARMS.  Bethel.  Noath  Carolina 


^./^FLICKERLESS 

~  I  inUT  32  VOLT 


LIGHT 


32  VOLT 
110  VOLT 


Economical  power 
lor  sheep  shears, 
s.eparator,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  re¬ 
frigerator  —  up  to 
seventeen  50-watt 
lights.  Operates 
electric  motors  up 
to  Va  H.P.  Battery- 
charger  type.  Push¬ 
button  starting,  or 
fully  automatic. 


DIESEL  UNITS 

A.C.  and  D.C. 

1  Cyl.  —  2  and  3  KW. 
Operates  at  extremely 
low  cost.  Ample 
power  for  any  farm. 
Also  5  KW  model. 


HATCHER 

Prevent  pc 
failure  b 
Install  a  si 
by  unit — u 
60  KW. 


WRITE  for  literature.  State 
type  of  unit  and  size  needed. 

united  STATES  MOTORS  CORP. 

567  Nebraska  St.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Distributors 

ALAN  PAINTEN,  HANOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
SMITH-MEEKER  CO..  125  Barclay  St..  N.  Y.  C.  7 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

E  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 

N  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

C  Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

I  Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
N  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail  Fencing, 

G  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Cedar  Posts. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

BOX  R  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  JERSEY,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants,  500,  $1.75;  1.000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  ONION 
PLANTS,  Prizetaker  variety,  50c.  hundred,  prepaid. 
Marglobe.  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants, 
500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  PortO'  Rico  Potato 
Plants,  from  certified  seed,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25; 
1.000,  $4.00,  prepaid.  California  Wonder  Pepper 

Plants,  50e.  hundred,  prepaid. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM.  FRANKLIN.  Virginia 


Spring  grown  plants  for  Victory  Gardens.  Cabbage: 
Topenhagen,  Gcldenacre,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  Wake¬ 
fields,  300,  90c.;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50,  prepaid; 
10,000,  $12.50,  express  collect.  Prizetaker  Onions: 

1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid.  Tomatoes:  Marglobe,  Newstone, 
Ilutgers,  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00,  prepaid; 
10,000,  $20.00,  express  eollect.  Ruby  King  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  Pepper,  100,  60c.,  prepaid.  Porto  Rico 
Potato  Plants,  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.75,  pre¬ 
paid.  26  years’  experience  growing  and  packing  vege¬ 
table  plants.  Both  day  and  night  service.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


CII  r\  DDRCEDVATIVC  for  every  kind  of  silo. 
OILV^  A  l\EuCI\ynllTlI<  Makes  inside  walls  acid- 
proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 

FOR  SALE — Two  new  Model  G  Case  Combines,  power 
take  off  driven,  FRANK  P.  A2EVEDO,  State  Road, 
North  Dartmouth,  Mass.  Tel.  22633, 


Ready  now.  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Early 
Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage  Plants,  500,  $1.75;  1,000,  $3.00  (prepaid). 
Prizetaker  Onion  Plants,  50c.  hundred,  prepaid.  Write 
for  prices  on  potato  plants  from  Certified  .Seed  and 
Tomato  Plants.  Also  Sweet  Pepper  Plants. 

"PETER  PAN.”  THE  PLANT  MAN, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Grazing  Sheep  on  Lawn 

We  have  never  had  any  sheep  around 
here  and  have  been  thinking  for  some 
time  of  getting  a  couple  of  sheep  to  eat 
grass  around  the  lawn  and  house,  which 
is  about  an  acre.  A  neighbor  tells  us 
the  droppings  will  kill  the  grass  and 
ruin  the  lawn.  As  there  is  no  fence,  the 
sheep  will  have  to  be  staked  and  moved 
daily.  What  should  I  do?  s.  b. 

Sheep  are  not  only  attractive  when 
grazing  on  a  lawn,  but  they  are  also 
very  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  lawn 
grasses.  The  only  possible  injury  to 
lawn  grass  would  be  if  the  sheep  are 
too  closely  grazed  and  therefore  eat  the 
grass  down  so  short  it  might  be  killed 
out.  By  changing  them  to  different  lo¬ 
cations  every  day  in  the  manner  you 
mention,  this  could  be  prevented.  Sheep 
manure  is  highly  beneficial  in  fertiliz-- 
ing  low  areas.  It  is  highest  in  fertility 
value  of  all  the  manures.  Sheep  manure 
contains  almost  29  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
pounds  of  phosphorus  and  about  20 
pounds  potassium  per  ton.  It  has  more 
than  twice  the  fertility  value  contained 
in  one  ton  of  dairy  cattle  manure.  Not 
only  is  sheep  manure  high  in  fertility 
value  but  it  is  voided  in  small  pellets 
that  are  evenly  distributed  over  the 
land.  This  prevents  leaching  and  waste, 
as  well  as  a  temporary  bad  effect  from 
too  much  accumulation  in  one  spot. 


School  Bus  Transportation 

We  live  one  and  three-tenths  miles 
from  the  school  bus  line  and  just  re¬ 
cently  the  school  board  voted  to  dis¬ 
continue  this  service.  Aren’t  we  en¬ 
titled  to  this,  even  with  the  emergency 
on  in  gas  and  tires?  Our  children  are 
10  and  13  years  old.  mbs.  l.  b. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  War  Council  curtail  school 
bus  transportation.  They  provide  that 
school  transportation  shall  not  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  students  below  the  seventh 
grade  who  reside  less  than  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  school,  nor  for  stu¬ 
dents  above  the  sixth  grade  who  reside 
less  than  two  miles  from  the  school,  nor 
for  students  (apparently  any  age)  who 
reside  less  than  one  mile  from  a  school 
bus  route. 

Since  these  two  children,  ages  10 
and  13,  have  to  walk  over  one  and 
three-tenths  miles  from  their  gate  to 
the  bus  line,  the  home  must  be  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  school.  In  that 
case,  the  school  board  should  provide 
the  proper  bus  transportation  for  both 
the  children  under  the  State  War  Coun¬ 
cil  regulations. 


Easier  Tractor  Ride 

Here  is  an  idea  I  have  found  to  be  so 
good  that  it  should  be  passed  on  to  all 
tractor  operators.  It  makes  any  tractor 
ride  much  easier. 

I  mounted  a  shock  absorber  from  a 
wrecked  car  onto  a  piece  of  heavy  iron 
and  bolted  it  beneath  the  seat  with  the 
arm  extending  toward  the  rear.  The 
eye  bolt  in  the  end  of  the  link  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  piece  of  angle-iron  bolted  to 
the  rear  of  the  transmission.  The  shock 
absorber  has  no  effect  on  the  downward 
motion  of  the  seat,  but  it  retards  the 
upward  motion.  I  can  drive  over  rough 
ground  without  bouncing. 

This  idea  would  work  on  any  imple¬ 
ment  with  a  seat  mounted  on  a  flat 
spring.  The  newer  type  direct  acting 
shock  absorber  would  probably  work 
even  better  on  those  tractors  with  the 
seat  mounted  on  a  post  and  coil  spring. 
The  tractor  rides  about  one-third  as 
hard  as  it  did  before,  and  I  am  not 
nearly  as  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Colorado.  a.  k. 


Killing  Wild  Garlic 

How  can  I  kill  wild  garlic  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  and  also  in  my  yard?  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  try  and  pull  them  out.  G.  A.  c. 

Wild  onions  and  garlic  cannot  be 
killed  by  any  of  the  herbicides  that  are 
dissolved  in  water,  as  aqueous  solutions 
will  not  adhere  to  their  foliage.  Heavy 
fuel  oil  has  been  used  with  some  suc¬ 
cess,  but  leaves  the  soil  in  rather  bad 
condition.  For  small  areas  you  might 
try  dusting  with  any  of  the  powdered 
weed  killers,  such  as  Atlacide,  sodium 
chlorate  or  ammonium  sulfamate  or 
putting  the  material  around  the  base  of 
the  plant.  If  the  plants  can  be  dug 
out,  bulbs  and  all,  they  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  in  that  way,  or  they  can  be 
killed  in  time  by  mowing  with  a  lawn 
mower  if  the  grass  is  encouraged  to 
give  them  considerable  competition. 
July  is  a  good  month  to  kill  out  weeds. 


N.  Y.  State  Cherry  Crop 

The  New  York  State  Cherry  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn,  through  a  canvass  of  the  State 
discloses  that  the  sour  cherry  crop  es¬ 
timate  for  this  year  is  23  per  cent  of 
the  1944  crop.  Freezing  weather  after 
the  record  warm  spell  in  March  was  the 
chief  cause  for  the  decrease. 

According  to  Morris  Putnam,  Wayne 
County  president  of  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation,  Wisconsin  has  the  prospect  of 
producing  between  15  and  18  million 
tons  of  cherries. 

The  New  York  State  cherry  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  area  follow:  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  14  per  cent;  Niagara,  27  per  cent; 
Orlefens,  20  per  cent;  Northeast  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  30  per  cent;  Hudson  Valley, 
33  1-3  per  cent;  Monroe  County,  26  per 
cent;  Ontario  County,  15  per  cent;  Ca¬ 
yuga  County,  no  report.  P.  b.  o. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR 

Order  For  **Rain** 

FOR  ANY  DAY  THIS  YEAR 


Calco  Portable  Rainmakers  are  in¬ 
creasing  yields  in  field  and  garden 
crops  like  this.  Rainmaker  is  equally 
effective  for  trees,  vines  and  bushes, 
and  for  permanent  pastures. 

If  you  want  to  say  goodbye  to 
drought — if  you  want  to  have  pene¬ 
trating  gentle  “rainfall"  exactly  when, 
where  and  as  much  as  needed — in¬ 
stall  a  Calco  Portable  Rainmaker 
System  now.  Then  when  you  need 
“Rainfall,”  just  turn  it  on! 

The  Calco  Rainmaker  System  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  portable  pipes  with 
risers  for  sprinkler  heads.  Pipe 
lengths  are  connected  with  the  quick¬ 
acting  Calco  coupler  that  makes  a 
watertight  joint  in  one  closing  oper¬ 
ation.  Lay  the  line  on  flat,  rolling  or 
hilly  land — wherever  water  is  need¬ 
ed;  turn  on  the  water  and  you  have 
penetrating,  gentle  .“rainfall”  for  as 
long  as  you  want  it.  Portable  pipes 
may  then  be  readily  moved  to  an¬ 
other  location. 

Insure  this  year’s  profit  by  main¬ 
taining  optimum  soil  moisture  with 
Rainmaker.  Your  dealer  will  give 
you  full  details,  or,  for  illustrated 
catalog,  write  California  Corrugated 
Culvert  Company,  7th  and  Parker  Sts., 
Berkeley  2,  Calif. 


.0  Calco 
PORTABLE 


RAINMAKER 


CONCRETE 

SILOS 

help  increase  vital 
food  production 

Feed  more  cows  per  acre 
and  provide  June  pastures 
all  year  long  by  building  a 
concrete  silo  •  •  .  air  and 
water-tight,  firesafe  and 
windproof.  A  concrete  silo 
is  economical  to  build  and 
requires  practically  no 
upkeep.  Write  for  free 
booklet  on  concrete  silo 
construction. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept  K6C-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  V. 
Dept.  M6C-10,  1528  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 


PREVENT  LOSSES— LOWER 
INSURANCE  RATES 

PROTECT  NOW!  BEFORE  IT’S  TOO  LATE 


xAi;:>pcviiuxis> — x\c^ctir&  aui.  j-jautfis* 

Write  for  Local  Representative’s 
_  Name. 

Protection  Co.  Inc. 


DEPT.  R,  It  NO.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7,  N.  Y. 


Offices:  New  Turk  City,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  other  points 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leoding  Dairymen 
UNADIILA  $110  CO.  UNADIUA,  N  Y. 


\ 
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KER-O-KIL  WEED  BURNE 

is  available  to  farmers  and 
poultrymen.  Used  for  weed 
burning,  disinfecting,  etc.  Mciny 
farm  uses. 

Write  For  Free  Circular  44B. 

Ker-O-Kil  Manufacturing  Co., 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CALIF. 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  331, 
FARMS  FOR  SALE,  '90  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED  to  buy  a  farm  or  acreage  in  N.  T.  State. 

John  Scheuermann,  454  Van  Buren  St.  21,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


MANT  to  buy  dairy  farm  fair  condition  on  easy 
i^cla'vare,  Otsego  or  Scoharle  counties.  BOS 
li88.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS  " 


'' honey,  fiye  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone:  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

HON^Y— Jersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clover 

and  niany  other  blossoms;  5  lbs.,  third  zone,  $1.35. 
Joseph  Fekel,  A'ineland.  N.  J. 


A^EBl  S  golden  wildflower  honey,  contains  no  buck- 
nheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.,  $1.60; 
10  lbs.,  $3,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

I'EANUTS — Buy  direct  and  roast  them  yourself;  limit¬ 

ed  supply;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  pounds,  $10;  100  lbs.. 
$16.  J.  P.  Councill,  Franltlln,  Virginia. _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted;  on  account  short 

crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  h.  Chaffee. 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. _ 

WHILE  it  l#3ts,  honey  from  Pall  flowers  only;  one 

case  of  6  5-lb.  jars  $6.66  by  express,  not  prepaid; 
no  C.  O.  D.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries. 
Lisbon,  N.  Y. _ 

NECTAR  brand  honey,  new  crop  clover,  ready  about 

July  1;  orders  now  taken;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.35;  10-lb. 
pails,  $2.60,  postpaid  2nd  zone;  6  5-lb.  jars,  not  pre- 
paid  by  express,  $6.60.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y.  _ 

PURE  dark  Vermont  maple  sjTup,  5-lb.  pails,  $3.75; 

1  lb.  cakes  70c.;  5  lb.  2-oz.  cakes.  $4.50;  %  lb.  boxes 
maple  candy,  $10  doz. ;  maple  leafs,  $1.50  doz.  Lb. 
can  mailed  servicemen  $1.50.  •  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont.  _ 

BUTTERNUT  meats.  $1.45  lb. ;  shellbark  hickory  nut 

meats,  $1.25  lb.,  postpaid.  Dorothy  Ripple,  B.  ,  1, 
Box  47,  Accord,  N.  Y. 

SAGE  for  seasoning  fresh  ground  $1.50  per  pound 

delivered.  J.  D.  Puller,  Mountville,  Georgia _ 

BUCKWHEAT  or  wild  flower  honey  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 

lbs.  $2.75  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lb.  can  $9.00 
P.O.B.  Cobleskill;  pure  buckwheat  flour  (the  old  fashion 
kind)  $1.10  prepaid  third  zone.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobles- 
kill.  New  York _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


CONVALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 

diabetic  invaiids;  e.xcellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
1465,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  T., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

IP  you  wish  Summer  boarders  and  can  meet  require¬ 
ments,  comfortable  beds,  wholesome  food,  indoor 
bathroom  facilities,  references,  write  for  information 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

W.4NTED — Boys  to  board,  modern  farm  central  Penn- 
Silvanla.  BOX  1732,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY-JIinded  woman  wishes  pleasant  room  and 
board  with  quiet  family;  comfortable  house,  conven¬ 
iences:  rural  area;  several  days  July.  BOX  1753, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOARDING  homes  in  Erie  County,  N.  T.,  needed  for 
boys  8-16;  please  apply  Wednesday  P.  M.  or  by  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  70  West  Chippewa 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ 

RODJIS  with  kitchen  privilege  on  a  farm  70  miles 
from  New  York  City;  $5  per  week.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Sprague,  Wlngdale,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CA'TSKILI./S :  restful,  quiet;  adults;  excellent  food,  $25; 

N.  Y.  C.  bus.  swimming.  Hayden  Cottage,  Palen- 
Ttlle,  N.  Y. _ 

OOUl’LE  with  well  mannered  children  3  to  6  desire 
two  weeks  August  vacation  on  modern  farm;  write 
concerning  rates,  conveniences,  nearby  movies,  swim¬ 
ming.  Mrs.  Pair,  Hartland  Ave.,  Queens  Village, 
N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Children  3  to  8  years  old  to  board  on 
farm  for  the  Summer;  experienced  mother  care.  W. 
C.  Davenport,  Pittsford,  Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — A  3  to  5  kilowatt  A.  C.  generator,  any 
condition,  with  or  without  engine.  T.  E.  Davis, 
1502  East  Main  St..  Endicott.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A.  C.  electric  plant,  110-v.-60-cycle3,  about 
1,500  watts.  Particulars,  lowest  price,  etc.  BOX 
1697,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale — Caldwell  Cub  gas  power  mower  and  roller 
combined,  21-inch  cut;  factory  overhauled  and  paint¬ 
ed;  guaranteed  first  class,  $225  delivered  within  100 
miles.  B.  Vail,  Wanvick,  N.  Y.  \ _ 

FOR  Sale — 50  Starline  stalls  complete  with  stanchions 
and  water  bowls;  never  -been  used.  Stoneacres 
Farms,  Princeton.  N.  J.  Telephone  100. _ 

COLORFUL,  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 

Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazleton.Ps. 
GARDEN  tractor  wanted,  sickle  bar,  hotbed  sash. 
Neubeck,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — Milk  cooler,  10-can;  excellent  condition; 

also  large  electric  cream  separator.  Raymond  Coe, 
Sl\rub  Oak,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — John  Deere  series  A  286  hand  lift  two- 
row  tractor  cultivator;  complete  with  rear  gangs  and 
shields;  first  class  condition,  $90.  Leslie  M.  Menvin, 
Fillmore,  N.  Y. _ 

Fi>B  Sale — Case  combine  model  A-six,  ready  for 
harvest,  Lawrence  Smith.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — Field  force  potato  sprayer,  never  used;  2- 
horse  drawn,  traction,  100-gallon  tank,  $200.  C.  H. 
Diehl,  It.  D.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED  —  Well  drilling  machine,  good  condition. 
BOX  1751  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

W.iNTED — Old  Avery,  Huber,  Case,  International  Har¬ 
vester  Advance  Rumley  gas  tractor  catalogs.  C.  A. 
Grubb,  Brocton,  N.  Y. _ ; _ 

CIDER  mill  for  sale,  a  sacrifice;  Alount  Gilead,  22 
incli  racks,  good  condition;  complete  with  full  line  of 
accessories  for  a  retail  trade;  jugs,  barrels,  corks,  etc. 
I’iekarski  Bros.,  Central  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 2-cyllnder  Gould  spray  pump,  good  condi- 
tion.  Fred  I^k,  108  Oak  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

REWARD — $25  for  information  whereabouts  of  cow,  8 
years;  stiort-horn,  crossed  with  Guernsey,  brown  and 
white.  2  white  hind  socks,  white  star  face;  last  seen 
'i’uesday.  May  8,  in  keeping  of  Herman  Namer,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  1,.  I. ;  confidential.  J.  B.  Watkins,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor, _ 

W.VNTED  to  buy  for  casit,  broiler  starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries;  must  be  in  good  condition.  Contact 
Memorial  Parais,  Dix  Hills,  Huntington,  L.  I.  Phone 
Farmlngdale  618F3. _ 

CHICKEN  house,  metal,  portable,  48  ft.  x  19  ft.,  48 
nests;  also  suitable  for  garage;  sacrifice  $759.  H. 
Hodges,  Westwood.  R.  F.  D.  1,  N.  J. _ 

FITLLY  automatic  110-volt  DC  Koehler  home  generat¬ 
ing  unit.  1,500-1,800-watt  capacity,  with  h.  p. 
and  2  1-6  h.  p.  motors,  $200.  Howard  C.  Gerbracht, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Palmer,  Mass.  Tel.  Monson  15-14. 

W.\NTBD — Starting,  growing  and  finishing  broiler 
batteries.  C.  Buchholz,  B.  P.  D.  3,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Upholsterer's  hair  picker  or  shredder  of 
similar  type;  must  be  motor  driven.  Fight  Floral 
Co.,  Ine.,  22  West  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Insurance  on  Farm  Help 

When  boys  and  girls  under  16  are 
employed  in  farm  work  away  from 
home,  New  York  State  requires  the  is¬ 
suance  of  farm  work  permits  by  district 
school  superintendents.  Permits  are  is¬ 
sued  in  the  following  cases;  (1)  Dur¬ 
ing  planting  and  harvesting  seasons,  but 
not  for  more  than  30  days  during  the 
school  year;  (2)  during  vacation  peri¬ 
ods;  (3)  before  and  after  school;  and 
(4)  on  days  when  school  attendance  is 
not  required.  A  minor  working  for  his 

Earents  or  guardian  is  not  required  to 
ave  a  permit.  Minors  16  years  of  age 
or  over  need  not  have  work  permits 
for  work  on  a  farm. 

All  youths  under  18  who  accept  trans¬ 
portation  aid  or  camp  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  public  funds,  must  take  out  a 
hospitalization  ($100  limit)  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  ($250  limit)  policy.  The 
cost  is  $1.50  per  month  and  $3  for  any 
four  months  between  May  1  and  No¬ 
vember  1.  Similar  policies  are  avail¬ 
able,  but  not  required,  to  all  other  farm 
workers,  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  a  month,  or 
$3  for  four  months,  for  the  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  policy  and  $3  a  month,  or  $6  for 
four  months,  for  the  accident  insurance 
policy.  This  combination  insurance  is 
being  written  only  by  the  Indemnity 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 

As  far  as  employers  are  concerned, 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance  can 
be  written  on  farm  workers,  although 
it  is  not  required  by  law.  On  general 
farm  workers  the  premium  has  been 
reduced  from  $5.69  to  $5.14  per  $100  of 
payroll.  The  policy  covers  all  claims 
for  injuries  in  course  of  employment 
regardless  of  the  employer’s  negligence. 
There  is  a  special  rate  of  $2.77  for 
truck  and  market  garden  workers,  and 
$3.08  for  workers  on  poultry  farms. 
It  is  understood  that  all  these  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  rates  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  downward  about  July  1  next. 
There  is  also  a  policy  of  employer’s  lia¬ 
bility  insurance,  written  especially  for 
farmers,  at  a  cost  of  $4.71  per  $100, 
which,  in  addition  to  protecting  a  farm 
employer  from  claims  made  by  his  farm 
•workers  for  injuries  caused  by  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  negligence,  also  covers  his  lia¬ 
bility  for  personal  injury  or  property 
damage  sustained  by  others  by  reason 
of  the  insured’s  farm  operations. 


Dairymen’s  League  Shakeup 

On  May  23,  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  at  the  annual  convention. 
Originally  scheduled  for  late  this 
month,  the  convention  is  being  ad¬ 
journed  until  the  Fall  because  of  travel 
restrictions.  Mr.  Sexauer’s  stated  rea¬ 
son  for  not  seeking  re-election  is  the 
recent  decisions  by  the  League’s  board 
of  directors  on  matters  of  policy  which 
Mr.  Sexauer  claims  differ  materially 
from  policies  of  the  past  and  which 
therefore  he  cannot  carry  out.  He  has 
been  the  League  president  since  1928. 

The  two  reported  candidates  for  the 
post  are  Henry  Rathbun,  now  vice- 
president,  and  Leon  Chapin,  now  treas¬ 
urer.  On  June  2  Mr.  Rathbun  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  because  of  “additional  duties’’ 
with  the  Dairymen’s  League.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  connection,  Mr.  Rathbun  is 
also  in  partnership  with  Clifford  J. 
Fletcher,  State  Motor  Vehicle  Commis¬ 
sioner,  in  the  Triad  Tractor  &  Imple¬ 
ment  Corp.  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  This  com¬ 
pany,  organized  last  June,  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  distributor  of  Ford-Ferguson  trac¬ 
tors  in  New  York  State. 


Bad  Weather  for  Bees 

The  unseasonable  Spring  weather  has 
been  bad  for  honey  production.  The 
abnormally  warm  days  in  late  March 
brought  out  the  blossoms  too  early  and 
the  bees  were  put  to  work  sooner  than 
usual.  The  cold,  wet  weather  which 
followed  drove  them  back  into  their 
hives,  and  they  did  not  get  their  usual 
amounts  of  pollen  for  honey  production. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  equally  bad 
for  a  good  setting  of  fruit  in  many 
areas. 

This  condition  presents  a  serious  sit¬ 
uation  for  many  beekeepers  because  of 
the  recent  reduction  in  sugar  rations, 
and  the  necessity  for  supplemental  feed¬ 
ing  both  during  this  Spring  and  the 
coming  Winter.  The  cold  weather  also 
reduced  the  usual  and  normal  egg  lay¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  queens,  which 
means  less  workers.  This  emergency 
should  be  promptly  recognized  by  the 
rationing  agencies,  so  that  beekeepers 
can  obtain  extra  and  needed  amounts 
of  sugar  for  feeding  their  hives  be¬ 
cause  of  the  short  honey  crop. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  $3.25 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  2.48 


The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
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Electric  Fence  Post 
Costs  More  Because... 


This  Surge  Post  for  your  Electric  Fence 
costs  a  lot  of  money  and  it  is  worth  a  lot  of  money. 

These  posts  will  save  your  time  for  years  to  come. 
They  will  give  you  a  really  good  fence  and  they 
carry  a  genuine  all  glass  insulator.  There  is  only  one 
draw-back . . .  the  supply  is  limited. 

Somebody  in  your  neighborhood  will  have  a  real 
electric  fence  in  1945..  .it  could  be  you.  If  you  have  an 
electric  fence  or  ever  intend  to  have  an  electric  fence 
it  is  surely  worth  a  penny  post  card  to  find  out  all 
about  this  new  Surge  Post  that  is  given  a  good  hot  bath 
of  pentachlorphenol  to  make  it  last  a  long,  long  time. 

You  can  ill  afford  to  decide  that  you  don’t  want  Surge 
Posts  until  you  have  the  full  facts  . . .  stick  this  cou¬ 
pon  on  a  penny  post  card  and  mail  it  in  for  full  in¬ 
formation  Free. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

STICK  ONTO  A  10  POSTAL  CARD— MAIL  TODAY 

Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Dept.  907-A 
842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  facts  about  the  Surge 
Fencer  and  Fencer  Post. 


Name^ 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No.. 
City.. _ 


-State. 


3  Ways  ANADEX  KAF-KAPS 
Help  Cut  Calf  Losses 


\/ 

\/ 

1 


Controls  scours  and  related  disorders  due  to 
a  deficiency  of  vitamin  A  and  nicotinic  acid. 
Corrects  lack  of  vitamin  A,  common  in 
.  calves  receiving  skim  milk  until  they  cat 
'  freely  of  hay. 

Protects  against  rickets  due  to  a  lack  of 
vitamin  D. 

Kaf-Kaps  are  based  on  research  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  .  .  .  Feed  1  Kap  daily  from  birth 
for  the  first  3  or  4  weeks.  Easy  to  give;  eco¬ 
nomical.  Packed  in  boxes  of  25  and  100.  If  not 
sold  where  you  trade,  write 

NUTRITION  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


For  Bigger  and  Belter  Crops 


Protection  from  disease 
and  insects  on  potatoes, 
giving  increased  yield  and 
improved  quality!  At  deal¬ 
ers  or  from  us.  Lb.  bag  40c. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co. 

295N  Ferry  Street,  Beacon,  N.Y. 


ARC  WELDERS  AND  BRAZERS.  new  and  used.  220 
volt,  32  volt  and  110  volt.  Unconditionally  guaranteed. 

FORNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Ft.  Collins.  Col. 


tide  a  SANI-TRVK 

For  Faster,  More  Sanitary  Milkmi 

STOP  SPREAD  OF  MASTITIS 
and  GARGET 


Leading  University  Agricultural 
Colleges  Use  Sani .  Truks  On 
Their  Dairy  Farms  And  Recom- 
mend  Them.  Used  By  Lead¬ 
ing  Dairies  Everywhere. 


for  Full  Information  _  _ 

See  Your  Dealer  Today  or  Write 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1^313  University  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis 


RAf  INfl  WIRF  ‘TO*  *  8ingi» 

'J  TtiixIj  loop.  Immediate  shipment. 

HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES.  GENEVA.  OHIO 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

MIGO 

for  Fortifying  Feed  With 

COBALT 


Iron  •  Copper 


and 

>  Manganese 


Iodine 


MteO  (Umm  Crest  Caleltm  Flour  basm)  Is  uniformly  bimndod 
by  the  Limo  Crmst  process.  If  your  dmalmr  doms  not 
hovo  Ml  CO  write  for  full  particulars  to 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  *  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Orangeburg  pipe,  the  modern  non-metallic, 
non-corrodible  pipe,  is  designed  for  quick,  easy 
installation  —  and  will  provide  a  lifetime  of 
thoroughly  dependable  service.  Long  lengths. 
Light  weight.  Basy  to  handle — can  be  sawed. 
No  joining  compound  needed  for  special 
TAPERWELD  JOINTS.  Ideal  for  house-to-sewer 
or  house-to-septic  tank  connections,  down¬ 
spouts,  conductor  or  irrigation  lines  .  .  . 
Millions  of  feet  in  use. 

Orangeburg  perforated  pipe  as  an  under- 
drain,  is  the  perfect  pipe  for  farm  and  muck- 
land  drainage.  Snap  couplings  speed  installa¬ 
tion,  hold  pipe  in  line,  keep  out  backfill.  Freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  won’t  cause  pipe  to  crack  or 
spall.  Non-rigid  pipe  withstands  soil  settlement 
and  heaving.  You  get  many  more  years  of 
better  drainage  service  with  Orangeburg.  A 
better  pipe  also  for  septic  tank  filter  beds* 
foundation  footing  drains. 

See  your  plumbing  contractor  or  building 
material  dealer.  Or  mail  the  coupon  today! 

1  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY  I 
I  ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  (RNY-6-16)  I 

j  Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  ^ 
I  PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer.  I 

I  I 

I  Name .  j 

I  Address . ^ .  j 

I - i 


ORANGEBURG 

The  Root- Proof  Pipe 


H  W  WAYtOB  CO 


Dr.Naiflors 


Intestinal  astrin- 
gent  for  acid  indi- 
gestion  —  simple 
diarrhea  in  calves. 
14  oz.  pkg.  75r.  At 
,  your  dealers.  Or' 
by  mail,  postpaid.i 


CAnniFQ  ll-S.  Army  reconditioned,  guaranteed 
OnUU LtCiO  perfect.  $17.50,  Express  prepaid. 
Also  a  nice  Western  saddle  for  boy  or  girl  or  light 
man,  $45.00,  delivered.  Brand  new  russet  Buggy 
Harness,  $45.00. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE,  NEW  YORK 


bought  ai»  — 


Anderson  Milkers  are  simple,  highly  developed  machines.  They 
milk  faster,  better,  more  uniformly,  on  less  suction.  They  can 
be  taken  apart  for  cleaning  and  reassembled  in  a  flash. 

The  simple  Anderson  rotary  vacuum  pump  runs  in  circulating 
oil.  Gives  positive  action — eliminates  wear.  Uses  little  power. 
One  size  operates  several  units. 


Learn  more  about  these  wonderful  milker  outfits.  See  your  local 
Anderson  dealer  or  write  us  for  complete  information.  We 

are  one  of  the  oldest  milker 
manufacturers  in  business  today. 

Anderson  Milker  Co.,  Inc. 

JAMESTOWN  NEW  YORK 


ANDERSON 


PIPELINE 

AND 

PORTABLE 


MILKERS 


Sold  Through  Dealers  and  Distributors 


Wood 

Staves 


WO 


THAT  WEAKENED 

WOOD  STAVE  SILO 


Silafelt 


Crainelox 

Binding 


Do  you  have  a  wood  stave  silo  that’s  weak¬ 
ened  .  .  .  leaning  ...  in  need  of  repairs?  Re¬ 
build  it  with  famous  Crainelox  Spiral  Cover¬ 
ing  made  of  long  lasting  all  Heart  Redwood. 
Save  critical  materials  and  get  a  strong,  tight, 
triple-wall  silo  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
one.  Local  or  farm  help  can  apply  Crainelox. 
Write  today  for  more  information, 

CRAINE,  INC.  625  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


more  weight 

on  them 

WORK  FOR  YOU 
,  with  CONCRETE 
FEEDING  FLOORS 


Photo,  from  Portland  Cement  Assn, 


With  feed  so  scarce,  it  is  vital  to  save  all  you 
can.  On  a  concrete  feeding  floor,  cattle  eat  better 
and  get  fatter — and  feed  is  not  wasted. 

Conservative  livestock  men  report  that  the  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floor  produces  an  average  of  $5.00 
extra  profit  per  head  of  cattle.  This  comes  from 
faster,  cheaper  gains,  increased  value  of  manure, 
savings  in  labor  and  bedding.  And  the  concrete 
feeding  floor  is  far  more  sanitary  than  the  dis¬ 
ease  laden  “sweep  in”  type. 


THE  MATERIALS  USED  FOR  MAKING 
CONCRETE  ARE  EASILY  AVAILABLE 

See  your  Lehigh  dealer  for  more  information  on 
how  to  increase  production  with  concrete  con¬ 
struction. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL  ’  SPOKANE.  WASH. 


June  16,  1945 

Champion  Corn  Grower 

Forrest  Woods,  a  young  Illinois  farm¬ 
er,  has  been  named  the  national  corn 
growing  champion  for  1944.  The  home 
of  Mr.  Woods  and  the  farm  where  he 
achieved  his  yield  of  1,820 Va  bushels  of 
corn  on  10  acres  of  level,  black  prairie 
loam,  are  located  near  the  village  of 
Bellflower,  McLean  County,  Ill.  The 
corn  yields  in  this  fifteenth  annual  corn 
growing  contest  were  based  on  stan¬ 
dards  established  for  No.  2  corn,  per¬ 
mitting  a  maximum  of  15.5  moisture. 
The  field  in  which  this  corn  was  grown 
had  been  in  bluegrass  pasture  constant¬ 
ly  for  over  20  years,  and  pastured  by 
cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  It  was  plowed 
in  April  with  a  two-bottom  tractor  plow 
to  a  depth  of  eight  inches.  It  was 
disked  twice  and  harrowed  once.  No 
fertilizer  was  used,  but  this  was  only 
because  the  land  had  been  in  long  estab¬ 
lished  permanent  pasture,  showing  the 
advantage  of  building  up  soil  by  using  it 
continuously  as  pasture.  It  was  plant¬ 
ed  on  June  2  with  a  four-row  planter 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  three  acres. 
The  variety  used  was  a  standard  full- 
season  hybrid.  The  planting  was  closer 
both  in  the  rows  and  between  them 


Last  season,  Forrest  Woods  of  McLean 
County,  III.,  harvested  1820%  bushels  of 
hybrid  corn  on  10  acres  of  level,  black 
prairie  loam  that  had  been  in  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  for  more  than  20  years. 
He  is  shown  with  representative  ears 
of  his  high  scoring  yield  that  gave  him 
the  honor  of  being  named  the  national 
corn  growing  champion  for  1944. 

than  is  usually  done.  The  rows 
were  only  40  inches  apart  and  no 
checkwire  was  used.  Three  kernels 
were  dropped  per  hill  every  28  inches 
in  the  row.  The  usual  planting  is  42 
inches  apart  each  way.  The  usual 
method  of  planting  gives  3,556  hills  per 
acre,  a  little  over  10,000  plants.  The 
method  used  by  Mr.  Woods  gave  5,600 
hills,  or  over  15,000  plants  per  acre,  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  more  stalks  per 
acre  than  the  standard  rate  of  planting. 
Only  a  soil  of  exceptionally  high  fer¬ 
tility  could  sustain  such  intensive  seed¬ 
ing.  The  planting  method  of  Mr.  Woods 
allowed  cultivation  only  one  way,  and 
it  was  cultivated  twice  with  a  two-row 
cultivator  before  being  laid  by. 

The  crop  was  harvested  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14.  It  was  picked  with  two  two- 
row  pickers,  and  at  the  time  of  picking 
had  27  per  cent  moisture.  With  this 
amount  of  moisture,  the  value  at  pick¬ 
ing  time  was  approximately  87  cents  per 
bushel.  Mr.  Woods’  score,  the  highest  in 
the  contest,  was  79.96  per  cent  out  of  a 
possible  100  per  cent,  based  on  high 
yields,  low  cost  and  high  quality.  His 
cost  of  production  was  $412.74  for  the 
10  acres,  about  23  cents  a  bushel,  with  a 
score  of  17.97  per  cent  out  of  20  per 
cent  allowed  for  corn  quality.  The 
yield  of  182.05  bushels  per  acre  was 
based  on  No.  2  corn,  15.5  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  H.  L.  s. 


Thinning  Vegetables 

Nearly  all  gardeners  plant  much  too 
close  together  in  the  row  and  so  resort 
to  thinning  in  order  to  give  space  for 
the  individual  plants  to  develop  prop¬ 
erly. 

Professional  gardeners  and  seedsmen 
recommend  general  thinning  distances 
as  follows:  Radishes,  1  to  1%  inches; 
onions,  1  to  4  inches;  carrots,  3  inches; 
beets,  3  to  4  inches;  turnips,  3  to  6 
inches;  spinach,  4  to  5  inches;  parsnips, 
4  to  6  inches;  leaf  lettuce,  6  to  8  inches; 
head  lettuce,  8  to  12  inches.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  allow  plants  to  stand  too 
thickly  in  the  row,  as  it  decreases  both 
yield  and  quality.  h.  l.  s. 


Fruit  Growing  Short  Course 

Five  days  of  intensive  training  for 
fruit  growers  is  being  offered  from  July 
23  to  July  27  by  the  Department  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  at  Penn  State.  The  work  will 
include  lectures  and  discussions,  and 
ample  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
study  and  practice  all  types  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  orchard.  Both  men  and 
women  are  urged  to  attend.  Full  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  A.  L.  Beam,  director  of  short  courses, 
State  College,  Pa. 
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It’s  a  picture  that  will  have  to 
wait.  America  has  an  important 
job  to  do  before  your  smart,  peace¬ 
time  Ford  can  be  produced. 

.  .  .  But  when  your  new  Ford  does  ar¬ 
rive,  you’U  be  proud  of  it.  For  it  wiU  be 
big  and  roomy — have  plenty  of  “go”. 
Its  styling  will  be  youthful,  beautiful. 


Inside  and  out,  it  will  be  rich  appearing 
— with  many  refinements.  Natimally,  it 
wdll  be  thrifty  and  reliable — as  all  Ford 
cars  have  been  for  more  than  40  yeairs. 
.  .  .  Yes,  exciting  new  fun  is  in  the  off¬ 
ing  for  you.  For  some  day  the  neces¬ 
sary  word  will  come  through.  And 
we’ll  be  ready  to  start  our  production 


plans.  Meanwhile,  the  full  Ford  re¬ 
sources  will  continue  to  be  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  final  Victory. 

FO/fD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


“THE  FORD  SHOW”.  BnUiant  singing  stars,  orchastra  and  chorus.  Every  Sunday,  NBC  network.  2:00  P.M.,  E.W.T.,  t:00  P.M.,  C.W.T.,  12:00  M.,  M.W.T.,  11:00  A.M.,  P.W.T. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  hodses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subsoribei-s  sustained  by  ti-u.sting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  house.?,  whether  advertisers  or  pot.  'W'e  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Hope  for  Peace  Charter 

*r50STWAR  planning  has  been  under  consid- 
*  eration  by  political,  financial  and  economi¬ 
cal  leaders  generally  for  a  full  year  or  more. 
The  first  formal  discussion  was  held  in  the 
Summer  of  1944  at  Bretton  Woods  in  New 
Hampshire,  by  a  picked  group  of  interna¬ 
tional  bankers,  including  a  delegation  from 
our  own  government.  The  bankers’  views  and 
interests  were  worked  out  in  advance  and 
pressed  on  the  hand-picked  delegates  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  money  monopolists  of  all  nations. 
The  people  of  the  leading  nations  were  pledged 
by  these  agencies  to  establish  international 
money  and  credits  for  speculators  and  traders 
throughout  the  world. 

Shortly  after  the  hostilities  began.  Allied 
leaders  met  on  a  ship  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  what  was 
given  out  as  the  “Atlantic  Charter”  and  so- 
printed  in  the  American  press.  It  was  a  fine 
statement  of  principles.  Among  other  things 
it  said  the  Allies  had  no  selfish  ambitions,  and 
that  when  victory  was  won,  no  selfish  claim 
would  be  demanded  for  land  or  other  penalties 
from  the  defeated  nations.  Later,  President 
Roosevelt  explained  that  the  Charter  had  been 
written  on  waste  paper  and  not  signed.  Pre¬ 
mier  Stalin  of  Russia  was  not  present  at  the 
Atlantic  conference,  but  later  approved  the 
Charter  with  the  other  Allied  representatives. 

Other  meetings  were  held  by  the  Big  Three 
— Roosevelt,  Churchill  and  Stalin — during  the 
hostilities,  at  Teheran  and  Yalta,  at  which 
agreements  were  made.  Some  of  these  com¬ 
mitments  were  made  public  and  others  not. 
Some  of  these  non-reported  agreements  are 
now  disputed  on  the  ground  that  in  translating 
the  Russian  language  into  English  the  mean¬ 
ing  was  not  clear.  Whatever  weight  might  be 
given  to  this  source  of  trouble,  other  disputes 
have  come  up  which  are  now  delaying  progress. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  is  a  postwar 
formula  which  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
in  which  it  was  formulated.  It  was  a  forerun¬ 
ner  of  the  world  peace  charter  being  worked 
out  now  at  San  Francisco  under  monumental 
difficulties.  To  us  it  has  seemed  that  the  totali¬ 
tarian  element  in  the  conference  had  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  fact  that  they  were  less  in  numbers, 
were  visitors,  and  for  these  reasons  treated 
with  American  traditional  consideration. 

From  all  that  one  can  conclude  from  what  is 
known,  and  from  what  is  intimated  in  cryptic 
revelations,  postwar  problems  are  taking  the 
usual  course.  The  difference  is  that  instead  of 
being  limited  to  regional  groups  of  nations  as 
formerly,  the  problems  now  involve  the  whole 
world.  During  the  early  days  of  this  month,  the 
world  peace  program  seemed  to  work  out  to 
nearly  a  standstill.  Adjournment  on  June  6 
was  deferred  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Big  Five  to  agree  on  the  question  of  veto 
power.  Marshal  Stalin  refused  to  yield  on 
his  understanding  of  the  non-  published 
Yalta  Pact.  The  other  members  of  the  Big 
Five  and  most  of  the  smaller  nations  seemed 
to  be  in  agreement  against  the  Russian  de¬ 
mands,  but  the  full  text  of  the  dispute  at  Yalta 
and  San  Francisco  is  withheld,  and  without 
exact  information,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
intelligent  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  dispute. 

In  our  view,  too  much  authority  is  assumed 
by  public  officials  generally.  They  assume 


powers  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and 
get  away  with  it  as  an  emergency,  though  it 
may  be  actually  a  violation  of  their  official 
oath.  Then  they  insist  that  their  emergency 
measure  becomes  law  by  use  or  custom.  Frank¬ 
lin  said:  “Governments  get  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  That 
was  a  fundamental  of  our  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  If  we  strictly  enforced  all  violations  of 
breach  of  official  oath,  we  would  do  much  to 
improve  our  official  service  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Farm  Reports  on  the  ADA 

I’ve  often  come  to  you  before  with  my  problems 
and  was  always  satisfied  with  the  help  you  gave  me, 
so  will  try  again.  While  I  was  up  in  the  fields  today 
a  neighbor  farmer  called  at  the  house  and  said  he  was 
from  some  ADA  and  told  my  wife  he  wanted  me  to 
sign  a  paper  to  take  two  cents  a  hundred  out  of  my 
June  milk  check  to  advertise  milk  and  promote  a 
better  sale  for  it.  As  she  knew  the  farmer,  she 
signed  the  paper.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  read  your 
article  in  this  week’s  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  showed  it  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  what 
she  had  signed  rny  name  to.  Then  she  realized  that 
it  wasn’t  for  one  June,  but  three  Junes.  Can  they 
hold  me,  since  she  signed  my  name  without  my  au¬ 
thority?  I  produce  over  1,500  pounds  a  day,  so  it 
will  amount  to  $9  a  month;  and  with  feed  $62  a  ton 
and  help  (when  they  feel  like  working  on  a  farm)  $6 
a  day,  I  feel  I  Cannot  afford  to  throw  away  $27  to  a 
bunch  of  robbers.  t.  b. 

A  neighbor  brought  an  ADA  program  contract  to 
us  and  said  it  was  an  independent  organization  with 
no  dealers  connected.  We  each  signed.  Today  our 
local  paper,  the  Watertown  Times,  had  an  editorial 
on  this,  and  getting  your  paper  today,  also  note  your 
article  about  this  “New  Milk  Racket.”  I  was  at  a 
boiling  point  when  I  learned  the  Dairymen’s  League 
was  the  head  sponsor. 

We  each  went  to  see  him  and  told  him  he  misrepre¬ 
sented  facts,  and  he  wanted  proof.  I  showed  him  your 
editorial.  After  reading  it,  he  said  it  was  all  propa¬ 
ganda,  also  the  Times  editorial.  But  we  notified  our 
plant  and  ADA  not  to  deduct  any  two  cents  from  our 
checks.  H.  H.  M.  and  w.  h.  h. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

AS  reported  in  our  last  issue,  the  American 
Dairy  Assn,  was  organized  in  1940  in  the 
Midwest,  One  of  the  first  to  join  was  Iowa,  a 
large  butter  producing  State.  The  comment 
of  Wallaces’  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead 
made  last  Fall,  after  Iowa’s  four  years  of  ADA 
participation,  is  worth  citing  here: 

“In  the  past,  ADA  has  too  often  tried  to  play  poli¬ 
tics  with  its  advertising  and  radio  copy.  It  has  criti¬ 
cized  price  control  and  rationing.  It  has  interfered 
in  State  quarrels.  It  has  wasted  money  in  telling 
consumers  what  a  fine  fellow  the  dairyman  is,  when 
consumers — as  every  salesrnan  knows — are  principally 
interested  in  themselves  and  what  they  get  for  their 
money.” 

The  results  from  this  four-year  Iowa  experi¬ 
ences  do  not  merit  any  present  confidence  in 
the  ADA’s  program;  particularly  in  the  North¬ 
east,  where,  with  the  by-laws  of  ADA  of  New 
York  now  revealed,  the  organization  is  under 
the  complete  domination  and  control  of  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  officials. 


Hog  Price  Control 

WITH  so  many  confusing  changes  in  the 
hog  support  prices,  pork  producers  can¬ 
not  afford  to  go  into  too  heavy  production 
again.  In  spite  of  the  government’s  last  min¬ 
ute  efforts  to  try  to  correct  previous  errors, 
farmers  cannot  forget  their  losses  early  last 
year  that  were  directly  traceable  to  govern¬ 
ment’s  failure  to  live  up  to  its  own  promises. 

During  early  April,  a  50-cent  increase  was 
announced  in  the  hog  support  price  effective 
until  September  1,  1946.  This  raised  the  price 
to  $13  for  butcher  hogs,  grading  from'  good  to 
choice,  based  on  the  Chicago  market,  for 
weights  up  to  270  pounds.  Next  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  support  price  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  hogs  weighing  up  to  300  pounds. 
Then,  on  May  21  last,  the  top  limit  for  price 
support  weights  was  entirely  removed.  This 
was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  and  also  to  encourage  heavier  weight 
production.  The  fact  that  it  should  have  been 
effective  ever  since  hog  price  control  was  first 
adopted  over  two  years  ago,  shows  how  long 
it  takes  to  unwind  red  tape.  The  ceiling  prices 
of  $14.75  for  butcher  hogs  and  $14  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  sows  remain  unchanged,  and  will  also  re¬ 
main  effective  until  September  of  next  year. 

The  present  support  price  gives  a  corn-hog 
ratio  of  11.2  to  100,  which  means  that  it  takes 
11.2  bushels  of  corn,  figured  at  $1.16  per  bushel 
Chicago  ceiling  price,  to  equal  100  pounds  of 
liveweight  hogs  at  their  floor  price  of  $13. 
Compared  with  the  ceiling  price  of  $14.75, 
where  the  majority  of  butcher  hog  sales  have 
been  for  some  months,  the  ratio  is  12.7  to  100; 
but  a  large  market  run  of  heavy  hogs  could 


quickly  drop  the  price  to  $13.  Since  anything 
below  11.6  is  considered  unfavorable  by  hog- 
men,  farmers  are  justified  in  seeking  a  floor 
price  of  not  less  than  $13.50,  which  would  fix  a 
proper  ratio  of  11.6  to  100.  They  have  been 
asked  to  raise  more  hogs,  but  unless  adequate 
safeguards  are  guaranteed  to  them  in  their  al¬ 
ready  rigidly  controlled  industry,  they  will 
probably  proceed  with  caution  after  last  year’s 
sorry  lesson.  “Once  burned,  twice  shy,”  is 
still  a  good  guide. 

New  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

RESIDENT  Truman’s  nomination  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Clinton  P.  Anderson  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  On  July  1,  he  succeeds  Claude  E.  Wick- 
ard,  who  becomes  head  of  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration. 

Mr.  Anderson,  a  Democrat,  has  been  repre¬ 
senting  New  Mexico  in  Congress  since  1941. 
Previously,  he  had  been  active  in  local  State 
politics.  He  is  president*  of  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  in  Albuquerque  and  owns  an  800-acre 
dairy  farm  near  there.  He  also  owns  a  farm 
in  South  Dakota,  where  he  was  born,  the  son 
of  a  Swedish  immigrant. 

The  new  Secretary  is  more  or  less  an  un¬ 
known  in  agricultural  circles,  although  the  re¬ 
cent  report  of  his  committee  investigation  to 
the  food  and  sugar  shortages  was  a  forthright 
statement  that  is  already  producing  some  re¬ 
sults.  He  has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a 
policy  of  increased  production,  with  special 
emphasis  on  streamlining  the  methods  and 
high  cost  of  distribution.  Particularly  encour¬ 
aging  is  Mr.  Anderson’s  independence  of  any 
so-called  farm  leaders  and  blocs.  At  least,  he 
can  begin  the  tremendous  task  that  faces  him 
without  any  entangling  alliances  or  commit¬ 
ments. 


Still  No  Food  Investigation 

The  recent  statement  made  by  Senator  Vin¬ 
cent  Corrou  of  Oneida  County  that  the  milk 
business  must  have  a  priority  rating  in  the 
State  food  investigation  and  study,  should  be 
a  sufficient  reminder  to  Governor  Dewey  that 
farmers  are  still  waiting  for  him  to  appoint  his 
17-member  commission  to  carry  on  th-e  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Such  an  investigation  was  promised  by  the 
Governor  in  his  annual  message  last  January 
3.  The  resolution  authorizing  the  investigation 
was  approved  by  the  Legislature  before  it  ad¬ 
journed  three  months  ago.  It  is  understood  that 
extensive  hearings  are  planned  and  that  a 
report  is  to  be  made  to  the  new  Legislature  on 
February  1,  1946.  If  there  is  much  more  de¬ 
lay  in  setting  up  this  body  and  getting  it  to 
work,  there  will  be  grounds  for  suspecting  a 
slap-dash  sort  of  job,  with  the  inevitable  white¬ 
wash  of  the  very  evils  that  need  exposure  and 
eradication.  Certainly,  farmers  are  entitled  to 
more  than  that  after  the  reliance  they  have 
been  led  to  place  on  the  honesty  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  this  planned  food  investigation. 


•  Monthly  July  and  August 

CONTINUED  government  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  paper  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
limit  publication  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  one  issue  a  month  during  July  and  August. 
Beginning  September,  the  regular  two  issues 
a  month  will  be  resumed. 

Last  year,  we  were  forced  to  publish  only 
one  issue  a  month  from  July  through  Decem¬ 
ber.  Fortunately,  that  practice  will  not  have 
to  be  repeated  this  year;  and  we  hope  that  after 
the  two  monthly  issues  this  Summer,  there  will 
be  no  further  changes  in  our  schedule  due  to 
any  war  restrictions  on  paper. 


Brevities 

“Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong.” — 1st  Cor.  16: 13. 

If  turnips,  parsnips  and  kale  are  planted  any  time 
between  now  and  the  last  of  July,  they  will  be  good 
for  Fall  and  early  Winter  use. 

Most  of  the  poor  growth  and  death  loss  in  young 
pigs  can  be  prevented  by  proper  feeding.  A  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  of  this  important  subject  is  given  on 
page  326  of  this  issue. 

Ulster  County  (N.  Y.)  is  repeating  its  successful 
1944  experiment  by  employing  farm  workers  from 
Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  ar¬ 
rived  early  this  month  to  work  in  the  vegetable  fields 
and  fruit  orchards  until  October  1.  The  wage  rate  is 
50  cents  an  hour. 
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Shipshape  is  the  word  for  the  Navy’s 


It’s  a  65-COW  dairy  of  Quonset  Huts 


Yes,  the  Navy  operates  a  dairy  farm. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  fresh  milk 
for  wounded  men  hospitalized  on 
Guam,  advanced  base  headquarters 
of  the  Pacific  fleet. 

And  the  farm  buildings  . . .  the  barns 
and  pasteurization  plant?  What 
would  they  be  but  Quonset  Huts, 
those  great  all-purpose  buildings 
produced  by  the  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Corporation  and  put  to  a  hundred 
and  more  uses  on  our  island  bases 


scattered  throughout  the  Pacific. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Quonset  Huts 
are  today  serving  the  armed  forces. 
Neat,  sturdy,  easy  to  erect,  proof 
against  wind,  weather  and  rot — 
Quonset  Huts  bring  new  perma¬ 
nence  and  efficiency  to  building  re- 

* 

quirements,  through  the  magic  of 
Stran-Steel,  versatile  building  ma¬ 
terial  of  tomorrow’s  better  farm 
buildings,  homes,  commercial  and 
Industrial  structures. 


Letters  bring  home  closer — write  often 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 
CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  37vm  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  76 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Proved  in  the  all-purpose  Quonset 
Hut,  Stran-Steel  represents  an  im¬ 
portant  advance  in  building  con¬ 
struction  methods.  It  combines  the 
permanence  and  fire-safety  of  steel 
with  the  flexibility  of  nailable  ma¬ 
terials — for  you  nail  to  Stran-Steel. 
Look  to  Great  Lakes  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  for  better  values  in  all 
types  of  farm  buildings  when  our 
wartime  assignment  is  completed. 


MAIN  BARNS,  LIVESTOCK  BARNS 
AND  POULTRY  BUILDINGS 


IMPLEMENT  SHEDS  AND 
UTILITY  BUILDINGS 


« 
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MEAXS  TO  MAXKMXO 


GOATS 


RABBITS 


One  of  a  series  of  educational  announcements  by 

ALLIED  LABORATORIES,  INC, 

Operating:  Sioux  City  Serum  Co.,  Sioux  Cifyjowo 

Pifmon^Moore  Co.,  Indionopolis,  tnd.  Sioux  Falls  Serum  Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  $,-D. 

Royal  Serum  Co.,  Konsos  City,  Kansos  United  Serum  Co.,  Korisas  City,  Kanst*? 


Curbing  a  Menace  to  Mankind 

•  For  centuries  men  suffered  from  a  distressing  disease 
which  no  one  understood.  Because  it  often  resembled 
Typhoid,  but  did  not  keep  its  victims  bedfast,  it  was 
confused  with  so-called  ^'Walking  Typhoid.”  Because 
it  was  frequently  characterized  by  a  fever  that  came  and 
went,  others  called  it  Undulating  Fever.  But  nO  one 
knew  what  caused  it,  or  how  to  treat  it. 

>  Then  two  veterinarians  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  suggested  that  it  might  be  due  to  the  germ  which 
causes  Bang’s  disease  in  cattle.  A  scientist  in  the  Bureau 
identified  the  germ,  verified  the  theory.  Later,  it  was 
found  that  it  can  also  be  caused  by  germs  which  infect 
goats  and  swine.  As  a  result,  it  now  is  possible  to  prepare 
vaccines  which  relieve  its  misery,  snorten  its  course. 

*  '  Furthermore  veterinarians,  by  intensifying  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  these  animal  diseases  under  control,  and 
by  insisting  on  more  widespread  pasteurization  of  milk, 
have  reduced  that  danger  still  further. 
t  This  is  but  another  of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
veterinary  profession  means  so  much  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 


PUREBRED  NUBIANS  a'‘SI 

ing  Does.  No  shipping  of  milking  does. 

Herbert  Gericke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  S.  I.  9.  N.V. 


RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHA1 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLANO,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Nubians — T«o  doe  kids  and  one  buck  kid.  Pan 
fed.  Florence  Treseder,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York 


•  WANTED— ANGORA  GOATS  ( 

LESCHEY-MYERS  MFG,  CO..  HELLAM,  PENN 


PEDIGREED  ANGORA  RABBITS,  healthy,  9  and  11 
months.  One  pair  2  years,  $10  to  $15  a  pair. 

MYRTLE  STEVES,  SCHROON  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


_ SHEEP _ 

Registered  SOUTHDOWN  Yearling  RAMS,  the  right 
kind  tor  breeding  hothouse  Lambs.  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Stetlersville,  Pa.  M.  P.  Tait,  Farm  Supt. 


REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  SHIPPED  ON  AP¬ 
PROVAL.  Send  for  pliotographs.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 


PPniHRFFn  "'Mta  I'ew  Zealand  Babbits,  White 
Mice,  Cavies,  Hamsters.  Polder  lOe. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  stock.  Money  back.  Send 
10  cts.  for  details.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DORSET  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 
Maplewood  Farm,  H.  C.  Hill  &  Sons,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  FRENCH  ANGORAS.  Top  quality.  $5-$IO. 
FRANCES  C.  FRENCH.  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y. 


■li 


RIUD  RAFTER  Buildings 

Sett&i- Ane 


•  Owners  of  buildings  built  with  Rilco  Rafter  Arches 
are  proud  of  their  structures.  Not  only  because  they’re 
modern  and  streamlined,  neat  and  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  also  because  they  know  they’re  better  built, 
more  rigid  and  wind  resistant. 

Rilco  glued  laminated  wood  arches  are  4  times 
stronger  than  nailed  arches.  Their  strength  is  prede¬ 
termined,  engineered  and  built  into  them  at  the  factory. 
'They  are  single  framing  members  from  foundation  to 
ridge.  They  are  anchored  at  the  sill  with  bolts  and 
angle  irons,  bolted  at  the  ridge  with  metal  plates. 

By  eliminating  such  ordinary  construction  weaknesses 
as  tpe-nailing,  and  starting  with  a  Rilco  factory  built 
Rafter  of  known  strength,  Rilco  gives  you  a  sturdy, 
rigid,  durable  building. 

There’s  a  Rilco  Rafter  Arch  for  every  type  of  farm 
building.  They  come  to  your  farm  ready  to  use.  They 
go  Into  place  accurately  and  are 
easy  to  erect.  Write  today  for 
Free  Fhlder  on  Rilco  buildings 
that  look  better  and  are  stronger. 


RILCO 


LAMINATED  PROD0CTS,  INC. 

A  Weyerhaeuser  Institution 
221  B — Conyngham  Avenue,  Wilkes  -Barre,  Pennsylvania 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

cept  in  yellow  corn,  which  is  good  for 
vitamin  A  content.  Vitamin  D  is  need¬ 
ed  to  help  produce  strong,  healthy  bone 
development,  and  it  is  also  deficient  in 
the  feeds  mentioned,  nor  are  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus  present  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts.  Tankage  is  therefore 
especially  suited  as  a  supplement  to  the 
cereal  grains,  not  only  because  of  its 
high  quality  animal  protein  content,  but 
it  contains  considerable  quantities  of 
both  calcium  and  phosphorus.  Fish¬ 
meal  is  equally  good,  and  it  also  is  fair 
for  vitamins  A  and  D.  Either  alfalfa 
leaf  meal  or  best  quality  alfalfa  hay 
should  be  used  in  addition,  to  help  for¬ 
tify  the  basal  rations  for  vitamins  A 
and  D,  and  to  provide  needed  minerals. 

Feeding  Shotes 

On  a  visit  to  the  Pennsylvania  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  last  Fall,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  some  recent  investi¬ 
gations  conducted  by  Miller,  Keith, 
Thorp  and  McCarty  relative  to  the  nu¬ 
tritive  requirements  of  young  pigs. 
These  practical  tests  demonstrated  that 
pig  rations  consisting  of  corn,  tankage, 
alfalfa  and  salt  are  still  deficient  in 
something  that  pigs  weighing  under  80 
pounds  need  for  best  gains  and  growth. 
These  deficiencies  were  overcome  by 
adding  combinations  of  soybean  oil 
meal,  carotene  and  yeast.  The  use  of 
liver  meal,  especially  in  combination 
with  soybean  oil  meal,  also  proved  ben- 


A  long,  deep  body  with  strong  bone  is  characteristic  of  Yorkshires.  They  are 
noted  for  being  prolific  good  mothers,  and  heavy  milking  brood  sows.  This 
smooth  Yorkshire  gilt  is  owned  by  Blakeford  Farms,  Guy  E.  Harmon,  manager, 

in  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland. 

special  application  to  some  of  the  skin 
and  bone  troubles  of  shotes,  which  often 
seein  to  be  particularly  baffling  as  to 
their  cause  and  treatment. 

Needs  of  Weanling  Pigs 

If  pigs  are  nursing  on  sows  that  have 
been  given  the  serum-virus  vaccination, 
known  as  the  double-treatment,  as  a 
preventive  against  hog  cholera,  it  is 
probable  that  the  sow’s  milk  will  con¬ 
vey  a  temporary  immunity  against  this 
disease.  However,  any  degree  of  im¬ 
munity  that  the  pigs  may  thus  have  ac¬ 
quired  is  soon  lost  following  weaning. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  to  have  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  vaccinate  all  pigs  not  later 
than  three  or  four  weeks  after  they 
have  been  weaned.  It  is  usually  best  to 
use  the  double-treatmnt,  because  serum 
alone  conveys  only  a  temporary  im¬ 
munity,  so  tJiat  pigs  again  become  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  infection,  if  they  are  kept 
for  periods  of  much  over  three  or  four 
months  following  the  single-treatment. 

Selection  of  boar  pigs,  to  be  retained 
and  grown  for  later  breeding,  can  and 
should  be  made  within  a  week  or  two 
before  being  weaned.  The  best  type, 
fastest  gaining  and  huskiest  pigs  at  this 
time  show  an  indication  of  both  their 
individuality  and  breeding  potentiali¬ 
ties,  which  is  just  as  reliable  as  a  later 
selection.  A  more  correct  basis  for  such 
selections  is  to  combine  individuality 
with  family  history,  based  on  reliable 
records,  as  it  concerns  prolificacy,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  gains,  dressing 
percentages,  and  most  meat  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  high  priced  cuts.  Such  rec¬ 
ords  of  performance  are  now  being  es¬ 
tablished  as  registers  of  merit  by  some 
breeders  of  hogs.  After  selecting  the 
boar  pigs,  the  rest  should  be  castrated, 
and  when  this  operation  is  properly 
performed  while  nursing  on  the  sows, 
they  will  have  no  setback. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  feed 
weanling  pigs.  Very  often  a  slop  of 
skimmilk  and  shorts  or  wheat  middlings 
is  used.  Corn,  barley  and  oats  are  also 
frequently  fed  with  skimmilk.  All  these 
feeds  or  combinations  of  them  are  badly 
deficient  in  some  of  the  needed  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals,  and  unless  the  latter 
are  otherwise) regularly  supplied  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amounts,  normal  health  and 
growth  cannot  be  made.  The  growth- 
stimulating  and  disease-resisting  vita¬ 
min  A  is  either  low  or  else  entirely 
lacking  in  the  feeds  just  mentioned,  ex- 


eficial  to  supply  needed  growth  and 
health  factors. 

A  study  of  their  results  shows  that 
for  use  on  the  farm  the  most  practical 
and  desirable  ration  fed  consisted  of  a 
mixture  compounded  on  the  following 
percentage  basis:  Yellow  corn,  54  48- 
tankage,  15;  soybean  oil  meal.  20;  al¬ 
falfa  leaf  rneal,  10;  salt,  0.5,  and  man¬ 
ganese  sulfate.  0.02.  When  solvent  and 
expeller  process  soybean  oil  meal  wero 
fed,  in  comparative  tests,  the  results 
were  slightly  in  favor  of  the  expeller 
product.  For  deficiency  symptoms  that 
were  manifested  by  some  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  pigs,  such  as  skin  lesions,  the 
daily  feeding  of  100  grams  of  dried  beef 
liver,  when  soybean  oil  meal  was  alsa 
fed,  resulted  in  restoring  them  to  nor¬ 
mal  health.  When  allowed  all  they 
would  consume  of  the  feed  mixture 
mentioned,  the  pigs  ate  an  average  of 
almost  two  pounds  of  total  feed  per 
head  daily;  their  average  weight  for  the 
feeding  period  was  a  little  under  70 
pounds.  It  required  only  287  pounds  of 
this  feed  mixture  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain. 

Legume  Pasture  and  Tankage 

The  need  for  feeding  some  extra  pro¬ 
tein  to  fattening  shotes  in  dry  lot  has 
been  definitely  established  by  numer¬ 
ous  tests  at  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  However,  the  desirability  for 
adding  a  protein  supplement  to  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  corn  or  barley,  when  pigs  are 
being  fattened  or  grown  on  legume  pas¬ 
ture,  will  depend  on  several  factors. 
Principal  among  these  is  availability 
and  comparative  price  of  the  protein 
supplement  to  be  used.  Tankage  is  the 
most  efficient  of  the  protein  supple¬ 
ments  for  use  with  pigs  when  they  are 
on  legume  pasture.  On  one  of  my  vis¬ 
its  to  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station. 
I  talked  this  problem  over  with  C.  M. 
Vestal.  He  has  conducted  several  com¬ 
prehensive  trials  with  both  fattening 
and  growing  pigs,  fed  corn  while  on  le¬ 
gume  pasture,  and  compared  these  with 
other  groups  in  which  tankage  was  used 
to  supplement  the  feeds  mentioned. 

In  their  legume  pasture  fattening 
tests,  shelled  corn,  self-fed,  was  com- 
pard  with  shelled  corn  and  tankage, 
each  self-fed,  for  pigs  with  an  initial 
weight  of  69  pounds.  One-half  acre  of 
good  pasture  was  enough  for  10  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs  for  the  season.  They  were  fed 
to  market  weights  of  218  pounds.  The 


From  weaning  time  until  a  pig  weighs 
between  75  and  80  pounds  it  is  especially 
subject  to  nutritional  ailments  that  may 
be  caused  by  various  kinds  of  deficien¬ 
cies  in  its  feed.  After  the  weights  men¬ 
tioned  have  been  attained,  its  body  cells 
seem  to  be  able  to  make  better  ad¬ 
justments  as  needed.  Perhaps  they  can 
and  do  synthesize  some  of  the  things 
that  may  be  lacking.  In  no  way  does 
this  mean  that  a  shote  weighing  80 
pounds  or  rnore  can  be  fed  just  any  old 
thing  and  get  along  all  right;  however, 
they  are  less  subject  to  certain  troubles 
and  diseases  than  younger  pigs. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  healthy 
pig  can  normally  make  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  gains  as  to  weigh  200  pounds  or 
more  when  it  is  six  months  old,  its  need 
for  a  proper  diet  becomes  apparent. 
Breeding,  .care,  management  and  nutri¬ 
tion  all  help  control  an  animal’s  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  disease  and  influence  its  gains 
and  growth.  But  nutrition  is  by  far 
the  most  important  single  factor.  Many 
infectious  and  physiologic  disorders  are 
so  closely  associated  with  and  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  kind  and  degree  of  nutri¬ 
tion  an  animal  receives,  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  difficult  to  tell  the  real  origin 
of  such  ailments.  The  important  thing, 
though,  from  a  practical  consideration, 
is  that  the  use  of  correct  feeds  in  need¬ 
ed  amounts  will  not  only  prevent  but 
may  also  cure  some  of  these  obscure 
early  abnormalities  of  swine.  This  has 
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MADE  BY  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF  LIQUID  INSECTICIDES 


FARMER 
BROWN  SAYS: 


''When  insects  bite,  and  flies  attack,  . 

Your  cows  may  twitch— but  can’t  fight  back! 
So  spray  your  herds  just  twice  a  day . . . 

With  *Flit’s  fast-working  Livestock  Spray!” 

Don’t  let  troublesome,  biting 
■  flies  make  your  cows  nervous. 
Quick!  Use  Flit  Livestock 
Spray! 

For  this  stainless,  efficient 
insecticide“knocks  out”  stable, 
horn  and  house  flies — on  the 
spot — and  actually  helps  repel 
new  attacks! 

Buy  an  ample  supply  of  this 
easy-to-use  “bug  killer”  today! 
It’s  stainless  and  pleasant¬ 
smelling  ...  is  harmless  to 
cows  and  dairy  products! 

*Our  new  label  reads  Flit 
Livestock  Spray!  However 
your  dealer  may  still  carry  this 
famous  insecticide  under  the 
former  name,  Stanco  Live¬ 
stock  Spray.  Whichever  you 
buy,  remember,  it  is  still  the 
same  high  quality  product! 

SAVE  WASTEPAPER! 

V  To  Speed  Victory 

V  To  Aid  Veterans 

STANCO  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 
216  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

Copr.  1946, 

Stanco  Incorporated 
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self  -  fed  use  of  tankage  to  the  corn 
ration  increased  the  pigs’  rate  of 
gain  approximately  25  per  cent.  This 
resulted  in  bringing  Spring  pigs  to  a 
suitable  market  weight  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  normally  the  hog  market  still 
remains  high.  The  straight  corn-fed 
pigs  on  legume  pasture  did  not  finish 
off  until  about  three  weeks  later.  This 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS _ 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Yearling  Heifers 

Herd  T  B  and  Bangs  Accredited 
AH  Pure  Bred  by  Good  Sires 


SWINE 


Blyler  Farms  Registered  Doroc  Jersey  Swine 

For  Sale — Spring  Pigs  from  litters  of  not  less  than 
nine  raised.  Not  shipped  until  121  weeks  old.  Deliv¬ 
eries  June  1  and  after.  Double  treated  for  cholera. 
Can  furnish  unrelated  boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  guar¬ 
anteed  breeders.  Registration  papers  furnished  with 
each  pig.  Will  have  for  sale  for.  delivery  after  June 
10  a  few  sows  bred  to  Proud  Grandmaster  Ace  for 
late  August  and  early  September  pigs. 

THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  BEVERLY,  NEW  JERSEY 


early  marketing  advantage  amounted  to 
an  average  of  $1.17  per  hundred  pounds 
for  the  test  period  of  six  years.  The  fat¬ 
tening  pigs  fed  corn  and  tankage  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  1.72  pounds 
per  head;  they  required  326  pounds  of 
corn  and  24  pounds  of  tankage,  plus 
pasture,  .for  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 
Those  fed  corn  alone  needed  375  pounds 
of  shelled  corn,  besides  their  pasture, 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  attained. 
They  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.38  pounds.  Each  pound  of  tankage 
consumed,  therefore,  had  a  replacement 
value  of  a  little  less  than  two  pounds 
of  corn.  Under  a  government  price  con¬ 
trolled  marketing  program  this  price 
advantage  of  early  marketing  has  tem¬ 
porarily  disappeared,  due  primarly  to 
demand  exceeding  supply. 

When  it  is  desired  to  grow  Spring 
pigs  on  pasture  instead  of  fattening 
them,  then  it  is  necessary  to  limit  their 
grain  feed.  In  the  Indiana  trials  for 
grazing  periods  of  approximately  three 
months,  the  concentrate  feed  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  two  pounds  per  head  daily,  with 
shotes  of  the  initial  weight  stated.  One 
group  received  shelled  corn  alone,  and 
comparable  pigs  were  allowed  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  shelled  corn  95  parts 
and  tankage  five  parts,  by  weight.  It 
took  about  one  and  one-half  acres  of 
legume  pasture  to  carry  10  growing  pigs 
for  the  time  mentioned.  This  test  was 
repeated  for  six  consecutive  years.  All 
shotes  had  constant  access  to  fresh 
water  and  salt.  The  addition  of  tank¬ 
age  to  a  shelled  corn  ration  for  growing 
pigs  on  legume  pasture  had  no  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  their  rate  of  gain  or  on 
their  general  condition,  health  and 
thrift.  In  most  of  these  growing  trials, 
the  feed  cost  was  less  when  tankage 
was  not  used. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  find 
out  if  there  had  been  any  holdover  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  tankage,  when  the  shotes 
were  later  fattened  in  dry  lot.  Prof. 
Vestal  stated  there  was  no  observable, 
beneficial  residual  effect  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  tankage  to  these  pigs;  and  that, 
furthermore,  the  growing  pigs  that  re¬ 
ceived  shelled  corn  alone,  while  on  le¬ 
gume  pasture,  required  slightly  less 
feed  to  make  their  subsequent  fatten¬ 
ing  gains  than  when  they  were  self-fed 
corn  and  tankage  in  dry  lot.  Both  sys¬ 
tems  of  feeding  resulted  in  the  pigs  fin¬ 
ishing  to  a  suitable  market  weight 
about  the  same  time  in  November,  so 
there  was  no  time  advantage  to  tank¬ 
age  feeding  for  growing  pigs  on  pas¬ 
ture.  The  average  daily  gain  per  head 
for  all  the  growing  pigs  while  on  pas¬ 
ture  was  just  a  little  under  .7  pound. 
Their  later  average  daily  gain  in  dry 
lot  per  head  was  2.85  pounds.  The  ave¬ 
rage  feed  requirement  until  they  at¬ 
tained  a  market  weight  of  218  pounds 
per  head  for  both  groups,  plus  their 
Summer  pasture,  was  331  pounds  of 
shelled  corn  and  13  pounds  of  tankage. 


New  Penna.  Hereford  Ass’n 

Due  to  the  expanding  interest  in  the 
production  of  Hereford  cattle  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  new  organization,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hereford  Breeders  Association, 
has  recently  been  formed.  The  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  officers  and  directors 
were  elected  and  by-laws  adopted,  was 
held  in  the  Washington  County  fair 
grounds,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  second  annual  consign¬ 
ment  sale  of  the  Southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Livestock  Breeders  Cooperative 
Assn.  All  bulls  at  this  year’s  sale  were 
purebred  Herefords. 

Directors  for  this  new  association 
were  elected  on  a  regional  'basis,  with 
three  directors  named  for  the  Central, 
Eastern  and  Western  areas  of  the  State. 
For  the  Eastern  region,  Macmillan 
Hoopes,  Coatesville;  Guy  H.  Newcomb, 
Downingtown,  and  W.  N.  Wood,  Allen¬ 
town,  were  named.  The  Central  region 
has  Dr.  J.  H.  Kniesley,  New  Paris;  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Blackburn,  Bedford,  and  Ira  L. 
Crissinger,  Rebuck.  The  Western  re¬ 
gion  has  C.  E.  Bortz,  Uniontown;  Ray  B. 
Parkinson,  Waynesburg;  Hiram  P.  Ball 
and  George  L.  Ball  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 

Officers  chosen  for  the  new  association 
include  Macmillan  Hoopes  of  the  Buck 
and  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms,  Coatesville, 
president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kniesley,  Bedford 
County  physician,  vice-president;  Hiram 
P.  Ball,  former  secretary  of  the  Tri- 
State  Hereford  organization,  secretary, 
and  George  Ball,  treasurer.  a.  h.  i. 


Northeastern  Angus  Sale 

The  annual  Northeastern  Aberdeen- 
Angus  sale  held  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
19  attained  an  average  of  $492.83  for 
the  53  head  sold.  This  was  almost  $40 
more  per  head  than  last  year’s  sale. 
Ess  Kay  Farm,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  bid 
in  the  grand  champion  bull.  Rally  Black 
Envious  XII,  consigned  by  Rally  Farms 
of  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  for  the  top  price  of 
$2,900.  The  grand  champion  female 
was  Barbara  G.  H.,  consigned  by  Good 
Hope  Farm  of  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  purchased  by  Dean  C.  Gooden  & 
Son  of  Williamsport,  Ohio,  for  $1,350. 
The  reserve  and  top  selling  female  was 
a  Rally  heifer  of  Blackcap  breeding, 
bought  by  W.  L.  Henning  of  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  for  $1,650. 


choke  of  Many  at  $175.00 

INDIAN  HILL  FARM 

Shrub  Oak  New  York 

New  York  City  Telephone:  Melrose  5-0910 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
MLaryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Ud..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

2  Yonng  Bulls— 6  Cows  And  Heiiers 

All  strong  in  breeding  of  Repeater  of  Wheatland  9, 
1st  prize  at  Iowa,  Ind.,  Kan.,  Mo.,  N.  T.  and  Fort 
Worth.  C.  C.  TAYLOR.  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

HERBERT’S  HILL,  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

HEKEFORDS  


HEREFORD  STEERS 

550  to  800  lb.  Hereford  Stocker  Steers 
sold  in  carload  lots  or  less  if  you  send  a 
truck  for  them. 

Choice,  good  or  medium  grades. 

We  ship  on  order. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54.  PLYMOUTH,  Ohio 


HEREFORD  BULL  W.  H.  R.  RULING  STAR  26TH. 
No.  3207094— Calved  July  19.  1940.  Sire  W.  H.  R, 
Consolation.  Dam  W.  H.  R.  Dream  Domino  25th. 
Price  $l,000C  Also  six  yearling  Heifers,  $175  each. 
SHARONHURST  FARMS,  ELMA,  NEW  YORK 
Registered  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (Hornless). 
Ready  for  service.  Hazford  and  M.  P.  Domino  breed- 
ing.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson.  N.  Y. 

SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  well  as  ‘‘on  the  farm"  rec* 

4>rds  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
Rlt-round  breed*!  Produce  4%  milk  end  have 
greaiest  salvage  value  of  ail  milk  breeds! 

Gel  the  tacts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milkusg  _ _ 

Shorthoro  Jouroat  Trial  subscription  six  nvoaths  one  year  ^1.00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Are.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  III 
AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


IPatri 
miles 
Thur 
and  ^ 
and 
lings 
one  I 


Patrick  Byrnes  Sons  herd,  St.  Joseph,  Pa.,  15 
miles  South  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  sells 
Thursday,  June  28,  at  1:00  P.  M.,  Herd  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  Aeer’d.  Herd  founded  80  years  ago 
and  includes  19  cows,  4  bred  heifers.  9  year¬ 
lings,  10  heifer  calves  and  1  bull.  This  is 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  herds. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayrthif^  Sal«f  Sdrvica  Box  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


High  Acres  Dispersal  (W.  G.  Pope,  Owner). 
Poland,  N.  Y.  Saturday.  June  30.  I2;30P.  M. 
Pope  herd  of  22  head  includes  10  daughters 
of  Approved  sires  and  is  completely  vaccinated. 
E.  I’.  Wengert,  Boonville,  is  selling  16  fresh 
cows.  "Red  Star”  breeding.  His  herd  is  neg¬ 
ative  and  tested  within  30  days. 

—FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

t  Salos  Sorvice  Box  96«  Brandon 


At 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRYCATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  ef  Graxert 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  i‘fc  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street.  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

HOLSTEINS 


A’TTF.ND  THE 

4th  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 

OOXSIGN"MENT  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1945 

50  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  (40  registered.  10  grades) 
.All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  eligi¬ 
ble  for  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  mastitis 
tested. 

Sale  is  featured  by  fresh  cows,  close  springers, 
young  calves  of  both  sexes,  service  age  bulls. 
At  the  farm  of  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  located  at 
the  outskirts  of  Warwick  Village.  Easy  to  reach 
from  New  Jersey. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Duroc  -  Jersey  Reg.  Hogs  ®?.Yg^ 

from  1944  Eastern  Junior  Championship  boar,  breeding. 
Orders  taken  for  1945  Pigs  from  this  boar. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &.  Fall  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

DUROCS,  by  Grand  Champion  N.  J.  Wave.  SAWYER' 

FARMSv  Princeton,  N.J.,  or  phone  MU,  3- I749,N.Y.C. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1065 

A  few  nice  young  Pigs  six  weeks  old,  $12.00  each; 
seven-eight  weeks,  $12.50  each.  Kindly  send  25%  re- 
mittanee  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. _ 

Several  Young  Chester  Whites  and 

Poland  China  Boars 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  FUTURE  SERVICE. 

150,  175,  200  lbs.  each.  Are  vaccinated,  at  $40-$45- 
$50  each.  A  survey  shows  a  shortage  of  three  million 
pigs  this  year.  Pigs  will  be  short  and  high  for  years. 
1  urge  you  to  breed  your  sows  and  have  pork  to  sell. 
You  must  return  crates  promptly  by  express  collect. 
CHARLES  C.  DAVIS.  Box  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

ftEG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS  &  GILTS— UNRELATED. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Ce.,  Penna. 


WHO 

EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

VVH.A.T 

55  BRED  GILTS  55 
WHEN 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  I,  1945,  One  o’clock 
«  1.  «  ,  WHERE 

BTubakers  Sale  Pavilion;  4  miles  south  of  Lan¬ 
caster  Pa.  Midway  between  routes  72  and  222. 
An  outstanding  lot  from  Eastern  Penna’ s  top 
Breeders. 

FAY  HULICK,  Auctioneer 
J.  E.  Witter,  Sales  Mgr.  Newmanstown,  Penna. 


ja;  -i£L.  iML  3F*  js  zz  X  zx  z:  et 

Serviceable  Boars,  fall  Boars,  fall  Gilts.  Outstanding 
type,  bred  from  America’s  most  popular  bloodlines. 
The  easy  feeding  Hampshircs  who  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  quality  lean  meat.  Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES.  Booking  orders  for 

Spring  Pigs.  Sired  by  Accolalea’s  Epoch  Improver,  he 
by  Boren’s  Epoch,  the  sire  of  champions. 

LAUREN  D.  COUCH,  CASTILE,  NEW  YORK 

Purebred  Yorkshire  Eight  Weeks  Weanling  Pigs 

after  mid- June.  No  feeder  Pigs  for  sale. 
PINELMA  FARMS,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 

•YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOB  PAMPHT-ET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

•  FOR  SALE  PUPPIES  • 

Collies,  Shepherds,  Shepherd-Police  crossed,  heel 
driving  instinct.  Males.  $15.  Females,  $10.  Spayed 
Females,  $15.  One  nine-month-old  Beagle.  8  in.,  $20. 
W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

FOR  SALE— NEWFOUNDLAND.  MALE. 

Black,  semi -curly,  4  years  old.  Beautiful,  well  kept. 
Good  lines,  full  strain.  No  papers.  Large  and  strong. 
Needs  male  master.  Master  went  in  Navy.  $25,  plus 
shipping.  A.  Roy  Landis,  R.  D.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

Wanted  to  Buy — ALL  BREEDS  OF' DOGS,  pedigreed 
and  non-pedigreed.  State  price,  sex  and  type  in  first 
letter.  HENRY  TREFFLICH,  215  FULTON  STREET, 
_ NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK _ 

A.  K.  C.  German  Shepherd  Puppies,  sired  by  Anoi 
V.  D.  Hans  Elmner  A.  K.  C.  697239.  Unexcelled  pedi¬ 
gree,  $65  up.  Also  one  unregistered  10-mo. -old  Female, 
$50,  a  beauty.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  N.  Y. 

TRUE  ENGLISH  CROSS -COLLIE  SHEPHERD 
DOG  PUPS.  Are  natural  good  cow  dogs.  Either  sex. 
$15  to  $25  each. 

DAVID  S.  DANIEL.  HOOSICK  FALLS.  New  York 

Farm  puppies  $5.00  up.  15  years  producing  the  best. 
Pups  shipped  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Stamp  for 
booklet.  BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID,  N.  Y. 

lUREBKED  COCKEK  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

FaTmRaisedm?mm 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  F^ms?  Haitin*.°"N.‘*Y^ 

REG.  COLLIES,  real  workers  and  companions,  from 
$25.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

Gordon  Setter  PUPS,  registered  stock.  Hunting  strain. 

FIELD  GORDON  KENNELS,  SOMERS,  CONN . 

SABLE  and  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS,  6  weeks,  $l5.0(k 
either  sex.  HARRY  D.  MOORE,  BRANDON,  VT. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


YEARLING  PALOMINO  Stud  Colt.  $225.  Yearling 
chestnut  Filly,  thoroughbred  and  quarter  horse  breed¬ 
ing,  $150.  Yearling  Palomino  Filly.  $250.  Yearling 
chestnut  stud  Colt  of  thoroughbred  and  quarter  horse 
breevling,  $175.  Two-year-old  blaze  faced  Palomino 
Stallion,  $400.  Beautiful  registered  Tennessee  walk¬ 
ing  Mare,  $300.  Send  for  our  latest  descriptive  price 
list  just  off  the  press. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS.  SOUDERTON.  PA. 

CflD  CAI17-  Team  of  horses;  good  workers.  Apply: 

ruiv  OALC.  ardshile  farm,  mount  kisco, 

NEW  YORK.  Telephone:  Mount  Kisco  4652 

9^  colors.  All  sizes.  Some  kid 

broke.  30-day  trial.  Reasonable. 

GOLDEN  ROD  FARMS,  CHARITON.  IOWA 

_ GUERNSEYS _ 

Bull  Calves  Closely  Related  to  Peerless  Margo 

1013  lbs.  fat  junior,  3  years  old;  Peerless  Sibyl  874 
lbs.  fat.  Sr.,  3  years  old;  Royal  Lenda,  1109  lbs.  fat, 
senior  4  years  old,  and  from  dams  with  records  up  to 
809  lbs.  fat  senior,  3  years  old.  Also  a  few  heifer 
Calves. 

Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithvllle  Flats.  N,  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

3  large,  pureblooded,  33  months  old,  fresh.  1  regis¬ 
tered  Bull.  18  months.  2  Heifers  and  1  Bull  Calf 
from  above.  AH  4-H  foundation  stock,  shipped  in 
from  Wisconsin  as  calves.  Must  sell,  heart  attack. 
$800  takes  all.  No  separate  sales.  Tel.  Sanborn  30F23. 
M.  W.  COLEMAN.  R.  I.  RANSOMVILLE,  New  York 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

PEDIGREED  REGISTERED  TOGGENBURG  DOES 

Several  doelings  and  young  bucks,  all  high  class  stock. 
Does  bred  to  Chikaming  Julian  Galimard  68990,  ad¬ 
vance  registry  background.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

EVERGREEN  FARMS,  Bex  163,  Sayville,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 

2  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS,  purebred,  regis¬ 
tered.  Show  quality.  J.  A.  RITCHIE,  Redding,  Conn. 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

T.  B.*  AND  BANGS  TESTED. 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ESTABLISH  A  HERD 

JUSTA  FARM,  Inc.,  HUNTINGDON  VALLEY,  PA. 
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New  Revised  Wartime  Edition  of  Fleischmann's  Famous  Recipe  Book! 

Clip  and  paste  on  a  penny 

Name _ 


post  card  for  your  free 
copy  of  Fleischmann’s 
newly  revised  “The  Bread 
Basket.”  Dozens  of  easy 
recipes  for  breads,  rolls, 
desserts.  Address  Standard 
Brands  Incorporated, 
Grand  Central  Annex,  Box 
477,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Address. 


_2one  No.. 


QUICKER  MEALS 

. . .  and  Better  Ones 


•  With  the  new  Burpee  Pressure  Pan — 
the  only  Pan  with  the  SAFETY  SEAL 


Swiss  Steak 

in  12  Minutes 

Chicken 

in  20  Minutes 

Green  Peas 

in  1  Minute 


—  These  are  a  few  examples  of  Burpee 
speed.  And  when  you  eat  them,  you’ll 
admit  nothing  ever  tasted  more  appetiz¬ 
ing,  with  all  flavor  and  juices  intact. 

Easy  to  use,  easy  to  clean,  non-porous, 
odorless — this  4-quart  aluminum  Pressure 
Pan  is  well  worth  waiting  for. 

JOIN  OUR  PRIORITY  CLUB 
Entitles  you  to  a  purchase  option  on  one 
of  the  first  pans  made,  at  war’s  end. 

Write  for  details  and  Free  Circular 


CAN  SEALER  CO. 

Makers  of  Burpee  Pres¬ 
sure  Canners  and  Tin 
Can  Sealers  Since  1917 


117  W.  Liberty  St.,  Barrington,  III. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Galion  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Killslice,  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can't  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealerdoes  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-bacK  guarantee, 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

325.95 


Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

601  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Afn  PnAIfC  Pamphlets,  pictures,  entire  libraries 
VILU  DUUIVj  bought  for  cash.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St..  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN 

WORMS 

ROB  POULTRY  PROFITS 


If  you  want  more  eggs  and  increased 
poultry  profits,  be  sure  to  keep  your 
birds  healthy  and  free  from  woims. 

Worms  come  out  — egg  production 
goes  up  — when  you  feed  OVUMIX 
in  your  mash.  This  new  “double¬ 
duty”  Tonic  and  Wormer  improves 
health  and  increases  production  — and 
so  easily,  too.  No  fuss  or  bother. 
Just  mix  handy  5-lb.  package  of 
OVUMIX  with  100  lbs.  of  your  reg¬ 
ular  mash.  Inexpensive,  but  very 
effective.  Order  today  from  your 
local  dealer,  or  write  for  free  folder. 


DOUBLE  DUTY 


OVUMIX 

TONIC  AND  WORMER 


WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

BOX  R6-16  MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


BURNS'  DAY  OLD  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain:  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires ;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street.  Wrentham,  Mass. 

RANGE  GROWN  R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

January,  Februai'y,  March  hatched,  $2.00-$3.0(1. 
Other  Breeds  April  and  May,  $1.50  up. 
LOVELL  GORDON,  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Wliite 
Leghorns  and  New  England 
N.  H.  Reds.  Hatching  weekly.  Phone:  Denton  140. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY, _ DENTON,  MD. 

Beautiful  Mammoth  Minorcas,  America's  greatest  pro¬ 
ducers  larger  premium  white  eggs.  Delicious  meat. 
Free  colored  literature.  Chas.  Pape,  Churubusco,  Indiana 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Baby  ducklings,  fifteen  for  $4.50;  thirty,  $8.00;  fifty, 
$12.50:  $24.00  per  hundred,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Order  direct.  Hatches  weekly.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  GLENWOOD  FARM. 
VINELAND. _  NEW  JERSEY 

Ducklings:  White  Runners,  Mammoth  Pekins.  Turkey 
l^oults.  Cir.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Rl,  Pa. 

WANTED — Two  Settings  of  Guinea  Hen  Eggs  or  50 

day-old  Chicks.  FRANK  BAILEY,  17  East  42d  St., 
_ New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ 

Itaise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 

Rooklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


Egg  Cases  and  P  P  Boxes 

S'O  doz.  small  or  large  lots,  cheap.  New  Plats,  $2.70  for 
300.  Fillers,  $1.60  per  100—2  and  4  doz.  P.  P.  egg 
boxes:  9e  stamps  for  free  sample.  New  Jersey  Corru¬ 
gated  Bex  Ce.,  48  Leonard  St.,  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


By  the  side  of  the  road,  nailed  to  a  post.  Each  season  brings  its  specialties. 

The  Rural  Mailbox  stands;  Catalogues  and  such; 

No  matter  what  the  mailman  leaves,  With  loved  ones  far  away  from  home, 
’Tis  welcomed  by  eager  hands.  The  daily  mail  means  much. 

As  years  roll  by,  we  can’t  forget 
The  many  brightened  hours 
Given  by  the  R.  F.  D. 

To  rural  homes  like  ours.  Carrie  E.  Birdsall. 


The  Little  Brown  House  Flower  Garden  Secrets 


Once  again  we  have  the  little  rural 
mail  route  in  our  town  after  it  was  dis¬ 
continued.  This  shows  what  pluck  and 
widespread  comment  can  do  when 
country  folk  are  aroused.  There  were 
days,  of  course,  when  there  was  little 
mail,  but  besides  regular  volume  from 
families  along  the  way,  there  were 
about  100  parcel  post  packages  from  a 
maple  candy  kitchen  alone,  and  a  poul- 
tryman  was  sending  by  this  route,  too. 
Our  Citizens’  Committee  put  on  a  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  Town  Hall  to  hear  Gov. 
Proctor  on  the  subject. 

The  Governor,  a  seventh  generation 
Vermonter,  told  an  amusing  story  worth 
repeating  to  rural  people:  Two  service 
men  were  walking  down  a  street  and 
they  saw  two  young  women  coming 
toward  them,  nail  polish,  rouge,  lipstick 
and  all.  “Now  what  do  you  think  of 
them?”  asked  one  boy  of  the  other. 
“Well,  speaking  as  a  farm  boy,  it  must 
have  been  pretty  poor  soil  to  require  so 
much  top  dressing!” 

As  I  write  this  in  late  May,  there  is  a 
fire  in  the  big  heater  as  well  as  in  the 
kitchen  range.  John’s  wearing  a  lum¬ 
berman’s  jacket,  and  Maynard  a 
heavy  sweater,  getting  the  ground 
ready  to  plant  when  it  turns  warm  and 
dry  enough.  The  swift  northwest  wind 
comes  off  Hudson  Bay,  I  think,  through 
a  notch  in  our  Green  Mountains.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  weather,  it  was  such  a  nice 
warm  March.  Some  planted  potatoes  in 
April.  Then  came  May,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  John  measured  15 
inches  of  wet,  soggy  snow  on  the  work¬ 
table  in  the  yard.  Fifty-three  years 
ago  we  had  a  foot  of  snow  at  this  time. 
The  1945  storm  found  fruit  trees  and 
blueberries  in  bloom,  but  I  think  not 
too  much  damage  was  done  except  per¬ 
haps  through  lack  of  pollination  and 
many  birds’  nests  destroyed.  I  re¬ 
marked  that  Errol  in  the  South  said  he 
wanted  to  see  snow;  that  he  ought  to 
be  here.  And  he  came — on  furlough. 
He  is  now  as  many  thousand  miles  west 
as  Karl  is  east  of  us.  Karl  wrote  from 
Germany  April  29,  telling  of  cold,  rainy, 
snowy  weather  much  as  we  were  hav¬ 
ing. 

There  has  been  no  danger  of  fires  so 
far,  which  is  most  fortunate,  as  there 
are  many  acres  of  cut-over  forest  and 
few  fire  fighters  left.  Did  you  know  that 
it  took  two  years  for  a  pine  tree  to 
bloom  and  ripen  its  cones?  I  didn’t 
know,  and  of  all  those  I  have  asked  so 
far,  only  one  said  yes.  So  I  am  not  the 
only  one  ignorant  of  the  world  about  us. 

MRS.  J.  X.  W. 


Thought  for  Today 

A  cedar  waxwing  is  not  apt  to  pay  a 
voluntary  visit  to  any  indoor  place,  not 
even  to  the  Woman  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ment’s  room,  where  it  would  be  wel¬ 
comed.  Nor  did  the  handsome  feath¬ 
ered  creature  that  arrived  here  last 
week  fly  accidentally  into  our  window, 
though  it  could  have  come  by  mail 
plane.  The  fact  is  that  a  Maryland  sub¬ 
scriber,  who  had  never  seen  the  bird 
before,  found  it  in  his  garden,  struck 
down  somehow,  and  no  longer  with  the 
breath  of  life  in  its  sleek  body.  Since 
none  of  the  finder’s  neighbors  knew  the 
name  of  this  lover  of  cherries,  it  was 
sent  at  once  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  identification.  In  excellent  yet  ap¬ 
pealing  condition,  the  bird  eventually 
reached  our  desk. 

This  cedar  waxwing  took  us  back  to 
our  childhood:  to  Stony  Point  on  a  lake 
in  upper  New  York  State,  where,  every 
Summer,  a  flock  of  them  nested  in  the 
cedars  and  larches  and  sang  their  high, 
thin  “tse-tse”  from  the  treetops.  In 
their  tailored  plumage  and  smart  black 
spectacles,  with  a  cord  of  black  running 
neatly  round  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
waxwings  were  the  best  dressed  folk  in 
all  the  surrounding  region.  p.  s. 


Handicrafters — Gardeners 

I  am  interested  in  getting  a  plant 
called  Sea  onion.  Its  green  bulb  sets  on 
top  of  soil;  flower  is  like  a  lily.  Will 
exchange  a  plant  for  it. — mrs.  m.  r.  q. 


Canaries,  gloxineas  and  African  vio¬ 
lets  are  some  of  my  hobbies.  Would 
like"  to  correspond  about  them  with 
others. — mrs.  e.  l.  b. 


Persian  cats  and  cooking  are  two  hob¬ 
bies  of  mine.  Would  be  interested  in 
hearing  from  persons  who  like  either 
one. — MRS.  e.  s.  m. 


My  neighbors  think  that  I  have  a 
secret  way  to  grow  flowers.  I  do  not 
think  I  know  more  about  flowers  than 
anybody  else.  What  makes  me  grow 
them  is  my  love  for  them.  To  raise 
flowers,  one  has  to  be  kind  and  friendly 
to  them,  because  they  too  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  company  each  day.  As  any  flov^er 
lover  does,  I  have  my  farm  home  sur¬ 
rounded  with  plants  that  bloom.  New 
varieties  are  added  yearly,  so  that  now 
the  whole  place  is  alive  with  color. 

Already  the  garden  beds  have  been 
raked  and  weeded,  and  the  soil  around 
the  perennials  stirred  a  little,  doing  no 
more  until  the  self-sown  seeds  are  all 
up.  Just  before  transplanting  them,  I 
cultivate  the  ground  where  they  are  to 
go,  work  in  a  good  coat  of  powdered 
fertilizer  and  put  the  small  plants  in. 
Then  I  sow  the  annual  seeds.  I  like  to 
mix  perennials  and  annuals  for  mass 
grouping  of  blooms,  and  so  have  an 
abundance  of  flowers  all  over  the  beds 
in  all  the  growing  seasons.  Every  day 
I  keep  close  watch  on  the  flowers  to 
see  if  all  is  well,  and  clip  blossoms  that 
have  gone  by.  We  never  let  the  soil 
dry  out  around  the  plants,  watering 
them  in  hot  weather.  In  midsummer 
we  again  spread  powdered  fertilizer  and 
work  it  into  the  soil. 

On  wash  day  (this  is  my  little  secret) 
we  pour  all  the  warm  soapsuds  on  the 
flower  bed,  or  any  time  we  happen  to 
have  soapy^  water;  also  all  the  coffee 
grounds  and  tea  leaves,  besides  cigar¬ 
ette  ends,  broken  up,  as  tobacco  is  a 
good  plant  fertilizer.  Against  plant 
lice  and  insects  we  get  good  results  by 
powdering  the  plants  when  the  dew  is 
on  with  arsenate  of  lead  every  other 
week  or  so.  Ramblers  and  rose  bushes 
need  thorough  sulphur  dusting  three  or 
four  times  during  the  season  to  check 
mildew. 

It  is  on  a  farm  that  one  can  or  should 
be  conscious  of  the  working  of  that 
Power  which  brings  the  firstlings  to  the 
flock,  the  lily  to  the  muddy  pool  and 
the  rose  to  the  thorn.  I  find  it  true 
that  “One  is  nearer  God’s  heart  in  a 
garden  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.” 

M.  B. 


Jiffy  Dresses  New  and  Cool 


;f5-in('h  fabric.  16c. 


PATTERN  4614.... Clever  desiRii  with  blouse  in  one 
flat  piece.  Pull  it  over  your  head,  wrap  to  the  front 
and  tie  in  a  perky  bow  at  tlie  waist.  Sizes  12  to  20 
Size  16.  Skirt  1%  yards  35-ineli  fabric:  blouse  Iti 
yards.  1 6c. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  for  new  Summer  Pattern 
Book.  Free  pattern  for  lovely  nightgown  printed  inside. 
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A  largo  nationally  known  Feed,  Grain  and  Farm 
Supply  Concern  operating  retail  stores  has  sev¬ 
eral  openings  with  a  good  future. 

The  men  selected  will  undergo  a  period  of  thor¬ 
ough  training.  Advancement  will  be  deteijnined 
by  the  individual's  indication  of  ability  to  assume 
responsibility. 

Agricultural  college,  faim  background  or  both  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Give  your  age  and  a  complete  history  of  your 
education  and  experience  in  your  first  letter.  En¬ 
close  a  recent  picture,  if  possible. 

From  these  letters  candidates  will  be  selected  for 
a  personal  intenlew,  at  which  tlnie  salary  will 
be  discussed.  BOX  1800,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


FLEX -O-SEHL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago.  32,  Ill. 


Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  for 

samples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 

BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue ;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co.. 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


WANTED 

30,000  Dressed  Turkeys 

From  Now  Till  Xmas 

(Will  Buy  Small  or  Lar^e  Lots) 

Legitimate  Outside  Ceilings 
Cash  on  the  Line 
Will  Help  Finance 

PHONE  COLLECT  OR  WRITE. 

THE  GRAND  UNION  COMPANY 

50  CHURCH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 

COrtland  7-2211 

Mr.  Davenport  or  Mr.  Cronin. 


EGGS  WANTED 


By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 


HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.#  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Bural  New-Yorker.) 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street.  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next  ship¬ 
ment  to  US  and  convince  yourself. 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Iji-cr©  ]E*o vi.lt:x-y  "iA/  Azxted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Live  I’oultrv  Dealers  .Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  While  Eggs 

tor  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Daeh$,  Prop. 
iiOWAKD’S  FAKMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FAXCY  QFALITY  egg  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  AUL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &,  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


POILTRY  PLICKING  MACHINES 

Pay  for  Themselves  in  a  Few  Weeks 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Ask  for  Information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 
Office:  303  5th  Ave.,'  Xew  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  AmsU'rdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31.  N.  Y.,  Near  112il  Street. 


Poultry  Raisers! 


Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers  save  time  and  Labor.... 
Step-Up  Your  Poultry  Profits!  Your  I'oultry  prof¬ 
its  can  bo  Increased ....  and  the  job  of  processing 
your  chickens,  durks,  geese  and  turkeys  can  be 
done  faster  and  easier  with  a  Pickwick  Picker! 
Pickwick’s  revolving  "velvet  touch"  fingers  do  a 
finished  job  with  any  scald. ..  .natural  bloom  is 
retained. .. .no  barking  or  tearing!  WritC'  at  once 
for  froo  folder.  THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY, 
218  Third  Street,  NE,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Peerless  Poultry  Pluckers  and  Semi-Scalders  for  broil¬ 
ers,  fowl  and  turkeys.  Quick  delivery.  Write  for  free 
folder.  ANSELM  C.  FRANKEL,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


^ULSH  FARMf  CHICKjIS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  Sate  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’Is 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

Wlilte  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $10.00  $16.00  $10.00 
Br.  Huff  Bl.  Leg.  &  Anconas...  11.00  16.00  10.00 

Barred  and  White  Bucks  .  15.00  20.00  20.00 

New  llampsh's  &  Roc-k-Ked  Cross  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  DUALITY 

SOU)  OFT 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Bred  to  make  you 
profits.  N.  Y.-F.  S.  Pullorum  passed  healthy  breeders. 
New  llampsliires.  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses. 
Hatches  year  'round.  Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Summer  Poultry  Manage¬ 
ment 

An  early  Spring  enabled  many  poul- 
trymen  to  get  pullets  on  range  early 
this  year.  Although  6  to  18  inches  of 
snow  covered  northern  New  England 
about  the  middle  of  last  month,  little 
loss  occurred,  with  well  developed  and 
well  feathered  birds  under  good  man¬ 
agement. 

This  unseasonable  weather  will  make 
coccidiosis  especially  prevalent  unless 
all  possible  precautions  are  taken.  A 
few  pertinent  suggestions  are  therefore 
in  order.  Take  care  of  the  chicks  first 
before  tending  to  the  old  birds.  This 
tends  to  prevent  carrying  contamination 
from  the  old  hens  to  the  growing  chicks. 
Harden  chicks  off  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  not  keeping  them  too  warm  and 
closely  confined.  This  will  ipake  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  these  birds  on  range  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  will  also  tend  to 
toughen  them  up  and  make  them  more 
resistant  to  disease. 

Coccidiosis  is  still  our  first  and.  fore¬ 
most  cause  of  chick  losses.  Sulfagua- 
nidine  is  effective  in  control,  but  does 
not  cure  those  affected.  Use  it  at  once 
at  the  first  sign  of  coccidiosis,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  to  control  the  spread  of  this 
disease.  Feed  at  the  rate  of  one-half  to 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  feed  for  three 
to  four  days.  In  severe  flock  infections, 
a  longer  feeding  period  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  I  am  securing  satisfactory  re¬ 
ports  from  many  of  the  poultrymen 
using  it  this  year.  There  are  also  the 
flushing  mashes  or  Epsom  salts  flush  to 
fall  back  on  in  case  you  have  had  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  with  these  controls. 

Vaccination  for  fowl  pox  or  laryngo- 
tracheitis  can  be  most  easily  done  as 
the  birds  are  being  handled  to  put 
on  the  range.  If  you  have  never  had 
trouble  from  these  diseases,  and  they 
are  not  prevalent  in  your  neighborhood, 
don’t  introduce  them  by  vaccinating. 
Losses  from  laryngotracheitis  can  be 
controlled  quite  satisfactorily  even  after 
the  outbreak  has  occurred  in  mature 
birds,  by  vaccinating  all  other  birds  at 
once.  Fowl  pox,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
case  of  a  natural  outbreak,  will  cause  a 
severe  setback  in  production.  So,  if  you 
have  had  it  on  your  farm  or  it  is  in 
your  neighborhood,  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  discuss  this  problem  with  your 
nearest  poultry  pathologist  or  county 
agricultural  agent  as  to  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow.  Some  poultrymen  are 
able  to  stop  vaccinating  after  they  have 
been  doing  it  for  years,  without  a  re¬ 
currence,  but  rnost  persons  are  not  so 
lucky. 

Keeping  pullets  and  cockerels  inside 
too  long  may  result  in  coccidiosis,  feath¬ 
er  picking  and  cannibalism.  Save  good 
breeding  cockerels  by  having  a  special 
“escape  roost”  on  range.  This  can  be 
easily  constructed  of  poles  or  boards, 
just  so  that  §ome  harassed  males  can 
jump  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  “gang” 
and  live  to  go  in  the  breeding  pen  next 
FaH.  Many  good  males  are  “ganged 
up”  and  killed;  these  “escape  roosts” 
will  save  some  of  the  valuable  ones. 
Plan  to  sort  out  your  most  rapid  grow¬ 
ing  and  complete  feathering  males  at 
two  weeks,  and  mark  them  for  fLurther 
checking  at  10  to  12  weeks  when  placed 
on  range.  These  best  males  are  the 
only  ones  suitable  to  save  for  breeders. 
A  ffew  years  of  careful  selction  of  both 
males  and  females  for  early  and  com¬ 
plete  feathering  will  do  wonders.  Also, 
if  you  are  interested  in  a  strain  that  will 
make  plump  broilers,  check  on  the 
shape  of  the  breast  and  keel  and  early 
fleshing  qualities. 

Stop  egg  losses  on  range  by  providing 
good  nests,  conveniently  located.  This 
has  a  further  advantage  in  training  the 
pullets  to  use  the  nests,  and  thus  avoid 
losses  at  housing  time  from  pickouts. 
Make  routine  inspection  of  shelter 
roosts  or  roosts  in  brooder  houses  used 
on  range,  to  see  that  the  red  mite  is 
kept  under  control.  Protect  your  birds 
on  range  from  predators.  Meat  is 
scarce,  so  the  human  predator  will  also 
be  at  work  this  year.  Better  tattoo  all 
your  birds  and  be  able  to  identify  any 
that  may  be  stolen.  Foxes  cause  enor¬ 
mous  losses  and  must  be  guarded 
against.  Shutting  up  all  birds  at  night 
will  help  to  prevent  losses,  but  if  the 
birds  are  turned  out  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  should  be  guarded,  because 
that  is  the  time  the  fox  likes  his  break¬ 
fast.  Good  fencing  of  range  areas  will 
help,  but  even  electric  fences  outside 
of  poultry  fencing  have  failed  to  stop 
the  fox.  Owls  and  hawks  also  take  their 
toll.  Many  times  they  can  be  caught 
by  placing  traps  on  poles.  Some  poul¬ 
trymen  put  a  dead  chicken  on  top  of  a 
tall  pole  and  a  trap  on  top  of  the  chick¬ 
en.  Chickens  are  valuable  property  and 
constant  vigilance  will  surely  pay  off 
in  good  birds  to  house  next  Fall. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  range  im¬ 
provements.  Seeding  can  still  be  done, 
along  with  a  nurse  crop.  The  birds 
should  be  kept  off  until  the  seeding  is 
well  established.  A  good  succulent  pas¬ 
ture  such  as  ladino  will  keep  green  all 
Summer  if  clipped  regularly,  and  will 
save  from  5  to  15  per  cent  in  feed  cost 
in  growing  a  pullet. 

Meat  is  short,  which  is  no  news  to 
any  one;  so  why  not  grow  an  extra  lot 
of  chicks  for  meat?  Raise  straight-run 
chicks  and  save  the  best  pullets  to  re¬ 
place  any  of  the  early  lots  that  don’t 
grade  up  to  par.  x.  b.  Charles. 


UNNYBROOK 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PCLLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Immediate  Delivery 

■"‘K.,""  we.  LEGHORNS 

Send  your  orders  at  once  for  these  fine  White 
Leghorn  baby  chicks.  Make  excellent  fast  growing  broilers  and  earli¬ 
est  layers.  Beat  the  meat  and  egg  shortage.  Plenty  of  chicks  available 
for  prompt  orders.  Orcier  today  for  immediate  shipment. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants  in  East--365  acres 
of  fine  shaded  ranges  and  buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality 
stock.  Hatches  weekly,  all  year.  Write  for  delivery  dates  on  heavy 
breeds.  (New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Crosses,  White 
Rocks.)  White  Leghorns  available  immediately. 

STAR-TED  CHICKS  and  SEXED  PULLETS.  Place  order  now  for  the 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  R, 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Ovrner 

raONE  1309-Jl  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


WARREN  REDS  LEAD 

Sixth  month  reports  show  Warren  Red  pens  top¬ 
ping  all  breeds  at  both  Hunterdon  and  Passaic. 
The  consistent  winning  of  Warren  Reds  proves 
their  bred-in  ability  to  lay  eggs  in  quantity.  Tliis 
high  production  ability  is  exceptionally  valuable  in 
Summer  chicks — and  will  be  proven  by  full  egg 
baskets  next  Winter.  Order  now  to  be  sure  of  a 
place  on  our  crowded  hatchery  schedule. 

R.  L  REDS  BARRED  CROSS 

Maw.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Sixteen  Years 
Without  a  Reactor 
Sexing — 95‘’a  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List 

.  WARREN 

North  Brookfltid,  Mast. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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iTrade-Name  Rtg.  V.  S.  Pat  Off. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms 

rv/ill  direct  every  effort  toward 
relief  of  the  Universal  poul¬ 
try  meat  and  egg  shortage 

_ throughout  its  duration. 

100®o  N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Sexing  available  in  straight  matings.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Christie  Poultry  Farms-,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


ALGER  'Golden  Hamps 


Golden  Plumage — Golden  Eggs 

Satisfied  poultrymen  testify  that  Alger's 
New  Hampshire  Chicks  make  excellent 
broilers  and  grow  into  heavy  layers  of 
big  eggs. 

9,000  Breeders  on  Our  Ovkn  Farm 
Mast.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  Todoj)  For  Folder  and  Price  List 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


Trade-Mark 

U.S.Pat.Off. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


^ni 

11 ’O  NEW 

JYIUI 

JL  0  HAMPSHIRES^ 

Prodtlrt  of  21  year*  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can't  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  tot 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CAIN  CHICKS. 

Ooing  Places?  Spruce  op  yoiip 
profits  with  Cain's  snappy  chicks. 

Mass.  Puilonim  Clean  R.  1.  Reds, 

Red -Rock  and  Rock -Red  Crosses. 

Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 

Write  for  folder,  prices. 

GEORGE  A.  CAIN 
100  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

From  one  of  original  strains  under  State  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision.  Developed  to  near  perfection  for  this  breed. 
Winner  Boston  1945  Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaran¬ 
teed  Chicks — HOP  Cockerels,  regular  grade.  Reserve 
now.  Write  for  price  list. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM.  FRANKLIN,  M.  H. 

Br  C  vji  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
^  •  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

WENE  CHICKS 

Specialized  Flocks 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 


U.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  t%z 

Hatching  Capacity 

Hatches  Every 
WeekYear  Around 

CATALOG 

FREE 


on  all  matings — write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.  J.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  conqietitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  DeoL  f-3.  Vineland.  N.i. 


JHAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
DA\DV«Vi/VifV  Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or 

Gasson  Spec,  matei 
Large  Eng.  S.  C. 

Barred  Rooks  and 
White  Rocks  .... 

Red-Kook  Cross  . 

Ileafy  Mixed  .  14.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertliement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1945  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  weak. 
Cheater  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlirterville,  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$6.00 

10.00 

18.00 

6.00 

■s.oo 

18.00 

15.00 

15.00 

20.00 

13.00 

16.00 

20.00 

15.00 

14.00 

— 

14.00 

SHIRK’S  Quality  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  Fnsei.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  lOO  100 

Large  Tjpe  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $6.00 
Barred  RtK-ks  &  R.  I.  Beds...  15.00  19.00  15.00 

Hed-Rock  &  Bock-Red  Cross..  16.00  20.00  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  14.00  18.00  14.00 

We  specialize  in  ONE  GRADE  &  ONE  PRICE  as 
all  our  breeders  are  bred  up  to  ONE  QFALITY, 
OFTSTANDING  SIZE  &  EGG  PRODFCTION. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  Catalog, 
giving  full  information  of  our  breeders,  farm  and 
hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100% 
live  delivery.  Hatches  'Tues.  and  Thurs. 

SHIRK'S  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop. 

BOX  RN.  R.  2.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Hnsexed  Pts.  Ckl». 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  lOO  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  . $10.00  $18.00  $4.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  18.00  4,00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks  .  15.00  19.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  1.  Reds .  15.00  19.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  15.00  19.00  13.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link, 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 
SUMMER  AND  FALL  DELIVERY 
STARTED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
Just  Right  for  Boarding  Season. 
Limited  Amount  Available.  Order  at  Once. 
DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  _ CALLICOON,  N,  Y. 


330 


qht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ok 


Poultry 

mwi 


MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


big 


type 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy  . 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  PAYS  .... 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  *  .  . 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder.^^And  it  pays  to 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  Leghomi. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeitersville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


CLeCTRICAlLV  HATCHeD 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thuri.  Olrder  from  ad  Or  fo* 
Catalog.  100%  live  del.  We  Non-Bex  PIU.  Ckli. 

Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  lOO  lOO 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.llO.OO  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  Rks.  &  B.  I.  Bede _  12.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Bock-Bed  &  Bod  Bock  Cross..  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  16.00  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  American  Seiors 
only.  95t4  Accuracy. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Coeolamus,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ixuar.  iruiieLu.  iuuy^  uive  */eiivory 
_  (945  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

llTiite  Leghorns  . $11.00  520.^  ^§'22 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  10.00  18.00  6.W 

Black  Minorcas  .  !t’22  ??‘22  if'nR 

Barred  and  Wiite  Rocks -  !f-22  Jl2'nS  !c'S 

Red-Bock  Cross  .  20.TO  j6.W 

N  H  Beds  .  17  0®  22.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed,  $15.00-100.  Mixed,  no  sex, 
guar.,  $12.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  1>.  _Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister 

BOX  49,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


LEGHORNS 


Junb  is  net  too  late  to  start  I/eghorn  pullets.  A 
tremendous  shortage  of  white  eggs  is  in  prospect. 
LONGEVITY  White  Leghorns — Famous  for  Big 
Chalk-White  Eggs.  Fast  growth.  Early  Maturity. 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
FIRST  4  WEEKS  ON  ALL  MATINGS 
Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Free  CATALOG  and  Price  List. 

STERN  BROTHERS 

BOX  R  SOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Tweiuy-eigiii  years  oi  oreeuing  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Cir¬ 
cular  FREE.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R  O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 

AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS  $11.00  $20.00  $5.00 

White  or  Barred  Bocks .  14.00  —  — 

New  Hampshlres  .  15.00 

Heavy  Assorted  . .  *  *  •99  .  TZ,  i  i 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


UNIFORM  GROWTH  FORETELLS 
HEAVY  WINTER  LAYING 

At  housing  time,  you  can  see  the  results  of  your 
growing  program.  How  many  culls.  How  many 
under  size.  How  many  birds  are  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  for  sustained  egg  production. 

22  CAREFULLY  BLENDED  INGREDI¬ 
ENTS  combine  to  make  the  high  food  value  of 
Park  85  Pollard  Growing  Feed.  Here  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  “22  course  meal”  for  vigorous,  uniform  pullets. 

See  the  sparkle  in  well-fed,  carefully  managed 
pullets.  See  the  extra  eggs  next  winter.  You  can 
have  such  birds  yourself  with  the  Park  85  Pollard 
program. 

Drop  a  card  for  your  FREE  copy  of  “Raising 
Pullets  for  Egg  Production.” 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co. 

Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Moss. 
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Vineland  and  Hunterdon  test*  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen.  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 

HOL^LY^OOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Leghorn  Chlcka  sired  W  Non-SMed  Pits.  ^9. 

Males  from  B.  O.  P.  Hens.  100  100  100 

Hollywood  or  Hanson  . $j0.M  $I8.TO  $7.W 

''^Postage  ^pald'*  ^MniTRv'’^®FARM 

&C  »:  USXk. 


Charles  W.  Ellis  Jr.  of  McGraw,  N.  Y., 
was  convicted  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  and  sentenced  to  serve  a  terrn  of 
one  year  and  one  day  on  each  of  eight 
counts  in  two  indictments.  Ellis  has 
operated  under  the  name  of  Maple 
Lawn  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  Pastime 
Farms,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  and  Sayre  Dairy 
Cattle  Co.  of  Sayre,  Pa.  He  advertised 
to  supply  pure-bred  heifer  calves  of 
various  breeds,  but  there  were  many 
complaints  from  disappointed  buyers 
that  they  did  not  receive  the  certificates 
of  registry.  We  have  had  complaints 
and  inquiries  about  him  for  years  back. 
The  advertisement  for  Sayre  Dairy  Cat¬ 
tle  Farm  was  sent  us,  but  we  refused  it, 
as  references  were  not  furnished.  Ellis 
is  a  lawyer  and  in  1925  was  convicted 
of  selling  tubercular  reactors  and  judg¬ 
ments  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  were  re¬ 
corded  against  him  in  Cortland  County, 
N  Y.  In  1941,  Ellis  was  indicted  on  five 
counts  of  mail  fraud  in  the  sale  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  and  was  out  on  $5,000  bail. 
When  his  advertising  was  refused  by 
many  papers,  he  switched  to  Southern 
and  Western  papers.  His  record  has 
not  been  good.  We  congratulate  the  au¬ 
thorities  on  their  work  in  checking  him 
for  some  time  and  he  can  now  reflect 
on  the  disappointment  and  fraud  he  has 
wreaked  on  his  innocent  victims. 

I  thank  you  a  million  times  and  am 
very  grateful  for  your  effort  in  regard 
to  the  account  sent  you  for  collection. 

I  believe  it  was  your  efforts  that 
brought  about  the  settlement  in  full, 

I  would  like  to  pay  you  for  your  work, 
but  I  know  that  you  will  not  accept 
it,  so  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
thank  you  again  for  helping  me. 

Massachusetts.  E-  M.  G. 

While  we  cannot  always  be  success¬ 
ful,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  we  have 
helped.  This  year  we  have  a  little  more 
sympathy  for  concerns  because  condi¬ 
tions  are  hard  for  thern  too  and  while 
shipments  should  be  paid  for  prornptly 
delays  occur  which  call  for  patience 
on  both  sides.  However,  no  long  delay 
should  be  allowed.  It  is  well  to  follow 
up  an  account  when  you  do  not  get 
returns  promptly.  A  shipment  may 
have  miscarried  or  the  returns  lost  and 
getting  after  it  promptly  makes  it 
easier  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

In  July,  1944,  Gordon  S.  Lexton 
bought  a  Combine  from  me  for  $400,  but 
he  has  not  paid  one  cent  and  will  not 
let  me  get  the  Combine.  Can  you  help 
me? 

After  a  long  interval,  Lexton  replied 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  matter 
and  our  reader  could  pick  up  the 
bine  any  time  he  wished.  He  tried  to  do 
so,  but  it  was  blocked  in  behind  other 
cars  and  the  caretaker  refused  to  let 
him  remove  it.  We  continued  our  pres¬ 
sure,  enlisting  the  aid  of  Philadelp^hia 
authorities,  with  the  result  that  on  a 
second  call,  a  new  caretaker  was  in 
charge  and  our  reader  was  able  to  get 
the  Combine.  He  writes  “It  was  a  little 
exciting  to  pull  it  out  on  the  road  and 
see  it  following  you  again,  and  was  like 
$400  in  cash.”  The  record  will  be  val¬ 
uable  if  our  readers  will  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  hesitating  before  going  into 
propositions  with  unknown  parties. 

Post  Office  inspectors  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  are  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  a  party  using  the  name  “Rev,”  Albert 
Foster.  Foster  operated  a  poultry 
scheme  in  1944  from  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
advertised  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  and 
received  many  orders  with  checks  and 
money  orders,  but  no  turkeys,  ducks  or 
geese  were  ever  received  by  the  custom¬ 
ers.  He  is  said  to  have  operated  from 
a  furnished  room,  but  all  trace  of  him 
has  been  lost,  and  the  inspectors  would 
be  glad  to  find  him.  If  any  similar  op¬ 
eration  comes  to  the  attention  of 
readers,  it  will  be  appreciated  if  they 
will  send  on  the  information. 


Because  of  increased  competition  this 
year,  it  is  suggested  that  New  Jersey 
producers  demand  proof  of  the  finarfcial 
standing  of  itinerant  buyers  who  are 
seeking  to  purchase  food  supplies  dir^t 
from  them  unless  cash  is  paid  at  the 
time.  It  is  also  suggested  that  checks  be 
refused  unless  certified.  Each  dealer 
should  have  a  license  card  and  should 
produce  it  on  request.  If  in  doubt 
about  a  dealer,  check  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Trenton  or  your 
county  agent.  This  is  good  advice  for 
producers  in  any  section. 

I  think  you  deserve  a  medal  for  your 
patience  with  the  people  who  write  to 
Publisher’s  Desk.  Time  and  time  again 
you  warn  them  about  crooked  advertise- 
ments  and  they  turn  right  around  am 
answer  them,  enclosing  money,  ot 
course,  then  run  howling  to  you  when 
they  get  stung.  mbs.  j.  g.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sometimes  we  give  way  to  a  siniilar 
feeling,  but  when  we  remember  how 
many  ways  these  racketeers  turn  their 
coats  and  what  specious  arguments  they 
offer,  we  realize  we  all  have  our  weak 
moments  and  we  are  glad  to  do  what 
we  can  to  stop  them.  The  publicity 
helps  to  that  end. 


WHITE  ROCKS 


MEAT  AND  EGGS 
ARE  SCARCE 


Raise  an  extra  brood  of 
Featherland  White  Rocks 
for  increased  meat  and 
egg  income.  Featherland 
.3  White  Rock  chicks  have 

long  been  famous  for  their  wonderful 
meat  quality,  prolific  egg  production  and 
beauty.  Every  chick  a  healthy  specimen 
from  one  of  our 

7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
DON’T  DELAY— ORDER  TODAY! 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

Sox  R  SUDBURY.  MASS. 


mmmul 

BAB/teO 

BOCKS 


It's  little  wonder  that  Cham¬ 
berlin  Barred  Bocks  are  selling 
so  quickly.  They  are  famous  for 
their  six  points  of  superiority; 
High  UvaMllty,  Quick  Growth, 
Early  Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High 
Production.  Good  Meat.  These 
mean  profits  to  their  owners. 

5,5000  Vt.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
CHICKS  AVAILABLE  STRAIGHT-RUN  OR  SEXED 
Order  Now — Booklet  Free — Write 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  O.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


TOLMAN’S 


WHITE 

PLYMOUTH 


ROCKS 


OCTOBER  CHICKS  $15.  per  100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLJLAN’S 
BOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil* 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Pricei. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

dept.  F . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


mm 


-^^oFmuTr-m//ou.DD. 
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100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghor  _  ,  .  _ 

U.S.B.O.P.  Sired  IxOghorns .  12.00 

Barred  &  Wiite  Bocks .  15.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  B.  I.  Beds....  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  15.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.  $11.00 

$20.00 

$6.00 

. .  12.00 

22.00 

8.00 

. .  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

. .  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

. .  15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Hatches  Monday  and  Tliursday 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghonis .  $10.00 

Br.  and  W.  Bocks .  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  AAA .  15.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross  AAA .  15.00 

Heavy  Slixed  .  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Our  AAA  Guaranteed  98% 
I.ivability  First  2  Weeks.  From  N.  H.  and  L’.  S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  Breeders. 
TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


Unsexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.  $10.00 

$20.00 

$5.00 

18.00 

13.00 

..  15.00 

20.00 

14.00 

18.00 

15.00 

..  12.00 

— 

13.00 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thurs. 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid 
Large  Eng.  Wilte  Leghorns. ..  .$ 

Barred  Bocks  . 

White  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds... 

Special  N.H.  Beds  di.  from  N.E. 

Sp’l  Bock-Bed  Cross  dl.  from  N.E. 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

Assorted  Chicks,  our  choice.  $5.50  per 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg 
production.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

9.50 

$19.00 

$  4.00 

11.50 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

16.50 

12.50 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

14.00 

19.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

6.00 

100. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Ifanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $10.00  $20.00  - 

PBOMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Largo  Eng.  Wh.  Leg.. $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 
Grade  AA  Wi.  Leg...  11.00  21. 80  5.00 
Bed  B'k  Cr.&  W.Bocks  13.00  17.00  13.00 

Bar.  Bks.  &  B.  I.  Beds  13.00  17.00  J 3.00 
N.  Hamp.  Beds  (spec.)  16.00  22.00  14.00 

Heaw  Mixed  .  12.50  — •  - 

Less  than  100  add  Ole  per  Chick. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms'  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Beliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested.  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Non-Sex 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$10.00 

$19.00 

$3.50 

.  9.00 

18.00 

3.00 

.  12.00 

17.00 

13.00 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Tliursday 
Pullets  05%  Guaranteed 
AA  Large  English  'Wli.  Legh..  $10.00 
A.  Large  Eng.  8.  C.  Leghonis. . 

Barred  &  White  Bocks . 

Free  Bange  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100%  live  delivery. 
Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  FBBB  catalog. 

J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  R  -  -  McAlisterville,  penna. 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  BUN  PLT3.  CKUS 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghonis. $1 1.00 
T’.S.B.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00 
Bar.  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks..  (2.00 
Bock  Bed  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds.,  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  I3.W  „  --r- 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  B.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

INGLESIDE  CHICK!S 

N  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cros* 
and  R  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


100 

$20.00 

22.00 

17.00 

17.00 

20.00 


100 

$6.00 

8.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 


HELP  WANTED 


TTET^P  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married:  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Panas, 
Hoiite  S-.S1,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60'  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteflore 
Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

iMILKEKS— DeLavaf  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily:  stripping  afterwards:  six-day  week;  wages  $150 
per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  particu- 
lars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse:  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 
WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $13(>0-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  In¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassalc  State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 

NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EAGLE  Hotel,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y.  wants  help,  bartender, 

carpenter,  paperhanger  electrician,  painters,  kitchen 
help,  dishwasher,  waiters,  chambermaids,  waitresses, 
general  workers.  Write. _ _______ 

WOMAN  to  learn  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 

man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  Dr. 

H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple  between  the  ages  of  35  and  55  who 

have  had  experience  in  this  line  of  work,  to  take 
charge  of  55-capacity  children’s  home  In  Bradford,  Pa. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Edgett,  executive  secretary.  24  Mechanic 
St.,  Bradford,  Pa. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Women,  men  attendants.  State  institution 

mental  defectives ;  United  States  citizens,  or  have 
first  papers;  ages  18-60;  $88  month  and  maintenance; 
8-hour  day;  availability  certificate  requit^  If  em¬ 
ployed  essential  industry.  Write  Director  Letchwortn 

Village,  Thlells,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

SMALL  farm  creamery,  near  Somerville,  N.  J.,  wants 
experienced,  all  around  dairyman  handling  50  caus 
daily;  state  experience  and  salary  wanted;  also  milk 

driver.  BOX  1519,  Rural  New-Yorker. _  . 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  barn  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  condition^  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  Brian  Boru  Farm,  Box 
48,  Harlingen,  N.  J. _ 

QAPART.F.  middle  aged  Christian  woman  refugee  or 
otherwise,  cook  and  keep  house  for  man  and  wife 
with  no  children;  beautiful  Eastern  Shore  estate;  per¬ 
manent  position;  chance  of  yearly  increase  in  salary; 
good  references.  Belvadere  Plantation,  R.  P.  D.  1, 

Nottingham,  Pa. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted,  couple  for  small  farm 
near  Peekskill;  good  pay,  advancement.  Sekunna 
Hills,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. _ . 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  who  knows  his 

business  and  how  to  get  things  done;  no  one  working 
estates  need  apply;  plant  very  modern;  owner  is  practl- 

cal.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GREENHOUSE  growers  and  helpers  for  rose  and  carna¬ 
tions.  Geo.  Peters  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Hempstead.  L.  1. 
FARMHANDS,  single  citizens  on  institution  farin;  no 

milking,  48-hour  week,  with  overtime'  paid;  ?30O, 
with  board,  room  and  laundry;  vacations  and  sick  care. 
R.  L.  Whitney,  Box  288,  W’estborough,  Mass. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  cleaning,  simple  meals,  small  wash¬ 

ing,  beautiful  surroundings;  real  country;  own  room, 
radio,  $100  monthly.  Write  C.  O'Gorman.  Colum^bia, 
N.  J.,  or  telephone  Delaware  Water  Gap  3097  R-2. 

COUPLE  to  work  in  house  in  country;  2  in  family; 

wife  to  cook  and  do  housekeeping;  man  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  outdoor  work;  all  modern  conveniences ;  references 
required.  Phone  Hatboro  146-J-3  or  BOX  1681, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  carpenter  or  cabinet  -  maker, 
man  or  couple;  live  in  recently  bought  brick  mansion, 
remodel,  sand  woodwork,  floors,  windows,  refinish  roof, 
porch,  etc.;  install  heat  and  bath;  permanent  if  satis¬ 
factory;  dependable  applications  only.  H.  J.  Benchofi, 

Shenandoah  Valley.  Woodstock.  Virginia. _ _ 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man  on  farm;  house, 
electric,  gas  and  water;  drive  tractor;  mUk  and  eggs 
furnished,  $75  up  to  $100  month.  ’Keasey  Farms.  Mar- 
wood.  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

■WOMEN  for  packing  eggs  and  care  of  baby  chicks; 

age  20-40;  wages  $70  per  month,  plus  board  and 
room.  Box  305,  Wrentham,  ilkss. _ _ _ 

WANTED— Farmhand :  must  be  good  mitor;  wages 

$75  to  $100  per  month,  room  and  board.  BOA  loai, 
“  ural  New-Yorker, 


’OUPLB,  experienced,  white;  woman  housekeeper  and 
cook;  man  assist  in  house,  butler,  tend  lawn,  gardw; 
wo  adults;  permanent  postwar  situation;  15  miles 
enter  Philadelphia;  $150  month;  reference;  religion 

irst  letter.  Box  74,  Whltemarsh,  Pa. _ _ 

lOUSEMAN,  porter;  sober.  Industrious ;  sanitarium 
northern  Netv  Jersey;  state  experience  and  salary 
xpected;  interview  arranged.  BOX  1727,  Rural  N.-Y. 
’ANTRYMAN — Man,  experienced  on  steam  table,  cof¬ 
fee  making  and  salads;  must  be  neat  ^d  clean;  ex - 
client  salary,  plus  maintenance;  s^.^ariim  northern 
sew  Jersey;  interviews  arranged.  Write  BOA  ITZS, 

tural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

ilEN,  single,  wanted  by  nationally  taown  poultry  farm  j 
experience  not  required;  state  age,  hsfsttt 
pages  $125  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Redblrd 
irm.  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


giiU,  A»Gm.V  l»  V. -  -  —  — 

/ANTED— Married  man  for  £e“«tal  farm  work,  $130 
per  month  and  privileges;  bonus  of  at  the  end 

'  year.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls.  Mass. _ _ 

AIRYMEN,  milkers,  all  around  farmhands ;  o^dem 
house;  best  salaries.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Inc.,  Wick- 
!unk,  N.  J. 


’ANTED — Capable  man  lor  general  farm  ®nd 

poultry  work;  small  modern  house,  «egs,  chickens, 
ilk  electricity  and  $150  per  month  to  start,  ho>«3 
to  6.  Phone  Sugan  2146.  Coan  Poultry  Farm.  R.  D. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


ICOVWWl#  -A  >»»  -  - 

PANTED — Married  three-time-a-day  test  cow  milker, 
house,  all  conveniences,  milk,  garden,  $140  per 
onth.  Norwood  Farms,  Quarry vllle.  Pa.,  R.  D.  2. 

OUSEKEEUER — Dependable  woman  for  small  fsni- 

ily;  no  laundry,  no  heavy  cleaning;  excellent  living 
mditlons;  good  food,  fair  wages;  drivers  license  de- 
rable,  not  necessary;  couple  considered  as  handyman, 
irmer;  state  experience,  references,  age,  wages.  Pen- 
ella  Farms.  Newtown,  Pa. 


ANTED — Country  couple  for  permanent  position; 
liusband  outside  work  and  driving 
Is-  wife  cooking  and  housekeeping;  nice  living  quar 
s:’  Tners  without  children  and  absent  fr?m 
eater  part  of  time.  T.  H.  Mueller,  Tranquility 
Vm,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


VORKING  housekeeper-cook,  intelligent;  start  $120; 

nice  home.  Mrs.  White,  291  Main  St..  Poughkeep- 
ie,  N.  Y. 


’.ANTED  Cook,  woman,  white,  first  class  plain  cook¬ 

ing,  bread,  cake  baker;  steady,  dependable;  refer- 
icesj  Kood  wages.  Trowbridge  Farm,  Kyserlke,  N,  x. 
’ANTED — Experienced  single  farmer  to  assist  mvner 
and  dairy  farm,  22  cows  and  field  work:  $100  a 
onth  and  board.  Charles  L.  Wagner,  Plainfield, 
J.  R.  D.  2. 


ANTED — Strong,  handyman,  capable  of  inventorying 
cooler  and  loading  milk  trucks:  man  familiar  with 
iddling  milk;  experienced  general  houseworker,  good 
aln  cook;  some  ironing,  no  washing;  all  conveniences; 
ferences  required.  Box  146,  Inlet,  N.  V.,  Central 
dlrondacks 


ARRIED  man,  general  poultry  farm  work;  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary;  $35  weekly,  plus  overtime,  4-room 
)artment,  bath,  electricity,  paid  vacation,  ^yearly 
mus;  wife  help  part  Ume  housework ;  paid  by  the 
lur.  Apply  in  person  to  Grant  Jasper,  Hudson.  N.  H. 

ARRIED  farmer  to  operate  75-cow  daiw  farm  on 
wage-share  basis  in  north  Jersey.  BOA  Xioi, 
ural  New-Yorker. 


aRMER,  married,  for  mechanized  farm,  house,  im¬ 

provements,  furnished;  state  age.  experience,  chll- 
en  and  wages  desired.  BOX  1730,  Rural  N.-x. 

'ANTED — ilan,  single  or  married,  care  of  vegetable 

garden  and  lawn:  best  accommodations;  own  kitchen, 
id  BOX  1736.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUPLE— Cook,  butler,  driver  for 

charge  small  house,  nearby  Jersey;  $300.  BOX  17bJ, 

ural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  assistant  private  estate  Long  Island;  ex¬ 
perienced  outside  and  greenhouse  work;  $90  per 
month,  plus  room  and  board.  BOX  1734,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MARRIED  man  for  small  orchard  in  Wyoming  County, 
Pa. ;  full  details  furnished  when  satisfactory  refer- 
ences  are  furnished.  BOX  1733,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  brooder  men  for  my  broiler  farms; 

good  salary  and  bonus  proposition;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  David  Small,  425  D  Park 
Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  test  cow  milker,  either  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  on  farm  where  advanced  registry  rec¬ 
ords  are  being  made;  excellent  cash  salary,  together 
with  usual  perquisites.  Osbomdale  Farm,  P.  O.  Drawer 
469,  Derby.  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED — Girl  or  woman  who  would  like  excellent 
home  in  country;  to  assist  with  housework  and  help 
with  care  of  few  chickens;  state  age  and  salary.  BOX 
1741,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — ^Middle  aged  handyman;  single;  lawns, 
chickens;  Catholic  institution.  Long  Island;  good 
home,  reasonable  wages.  BOX  1742,  Rural  N.-Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  one  business  woman ;  country ; 

state  references  and  salary.  BOX  1744,  Rural  N.-Y. 

HELP  WANTED,  male— Parmer,  general,  excellent 

salary.  Dr.  Otto  Gitlin,  170-01  90th  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
N,  Y.  REpubllc  9-0988.  _ _ 

WANTED — Farmhands,  salary  $1,440  year,  with  as- 

sured  increases  and  opportunities  of  advancement  to 
higher  position;  eight-hour  day;  permanent;  Bingham¬ 
ton  State  Hospital,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Robert  E. 
Jones,  business  officer.  


FRUIT  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced,  no  small  chil¬ 

dren;  over  60  acres,  near  Newburgh;  good  house  on 
premises;  good  salary  and  share  profits.  BOX  1745, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Widow,  used  to  rural  life  to  aid  in  small 

family;  excellent  living  and  fair  pay.  Box  416, 
Meriden,  Conn.  


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on  dairy 

farm,  tractors  and  milking  machine  used;  house, 
milk,  fuel  and  good  wages;  no  drinkers  considered. 
Irwin  J.  Orr,  foreman.  Warwick,  N.  Y, 


WANTED— Milkers  able  to  milk  20  cows  and  do 

bam  work;  $110  per  month,  board  and  room.  R. 
Auclalr,  Millwood  Farm,  Framingham,  Mass. 


COOKS,  public,  private;  waitresses,  maids,  couples, 

nurses,  housekeepers,  farmers.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


STATE  school  for  boys;  couple  as  houseparents  in 

boys’  cottage;  farmer  and  housekeeper;  $185  monthly 
and  living;  8-hour  day,  paid  vacations,  pensions,  sick 
leave;  under  60;  open  June  20;  near  Rochester.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  W.  Areson,  Industry,  N.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR,  careful  driver,  handy,  experienced,  for 
small  estate  near  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  pleasant  home; 
single  preferred;  permanent;  $45  per  week  to  start. 
BOX  1747,  Rural  New-Yorker^ 


EXPERIENCED  milker;  excellent  wages;  on  small  re¬ 
tail  dairy  farm.  Smith  Dairy,  Hazel  Road  and 
Piaget  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J, 


POSITION  open  for  man  who  is  a  good  machine  oper¬ 
ator  and  dry-hand  milker.  Write  for  particulars. 
Box  B,  N.  J.  State  Hospital,  Grey  stone  Park,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN — Working  farm  manager  wanted;  starting 
with  30  head  pure  bred  Guernseys  (15  milkers); 
want  thoroughly  experienced  man  to  develop  150-acro 
N.  J.  farm  to  profitable  basis;  $300  monthly,  plus 
bonus  for  results;  give  details.  BOX  1752,  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  reliable  and  experienced  in 

hatching,  battery  work,  broilers,  for  established  plant; 
references  and  experience  must  be  furnished  in  first 
letter.  BOX  1754,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm  producing  grade  A 
milk;  house,  fuel,  lights,  milk  and  $35  week;  also 
man  to  work  in  pasteurizing  plant.  Kelsey  acres,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Conn.  


WANTED  at  once,  couple  for  hay  and  poultry  farm¬ 
ing  on  share  basis.  Paul  H.  Haenel,  Elm  St.,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Live  with  owner,  two  adults;  Morris  Coun¬ 

ty,  N.  J. ;  housekeeper;  man  generally  handy  on 

modem  farm.  BOX  1756,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARXrKR-— Family  man  to  take  complete  charge  and 
manage  small  dairy  farm;  must  have  knowledge  of 
general  farming;  willing  worker;  house  provided;  good 
wages.  BOX  1763,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  mother's  helper  in  ex¬ 

change  for  good  home  in  modern  country  home;  own 
room;  Summer  or  longer.  Mrs.  Forcier,  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y.  


WANTED — Experienced  tractor  operator;  understands 
farm  machinery;  no  drunks;  $110  per  month,  board 
and  room.  R.  Auclair,  Millwood  Farm,  Framingham, 
Mass.  


wanted — Vegetable  gardener,  single  man  not  over 
55;  apply,  giving  references.  Connecticut  State 
School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  married,  for  dairy 
farm  in  southern  New  York  State;  modern  house, 
with  ideal  working  conditions;  must  be  experienced  in 
milking  machines,  tractor  operation  and  crop  raising; 
excellent  permanent  position  for  right  man.  BOX  1760, 
Rural  New-Yorken 


MIDDLE  aged  couple,  caretakers  on  farm  near  Pough¬ 

keepsie;  woman  cook  for  owner,  who  only  comes  to 
farm  week  ends,  and  man  to  care  for  garden  and  small 
flock  of  chickens;  steady  positim  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions.  BOX  1761,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  as  caretakers  on  farm  in  southern  Dutchess 

County;  light  duties;  steady  position;  salary  $60  per 
month  and  board.  BOX  1762,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  for  Delaware  County  dairy  and 

poultry  farm  having  60  purebred  cows,  4,500  laying 
hens;  must  operate  without  owner’s  assistance;  be 
able  to  hire  own  help;  give  references,  salary,  when 
available.  BOX  1757,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle  aged,  to  care  for  country  home  of 

elderly  man  37  miles  from  N.  Y.  John  J.  Welstead, 
131t4  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


•R REMAN,  experienced  or  inexperienced;  fair  wages; 

valuable  taowledge  gained  while  working  in  large 
scale  commercial  bee  yards.  E.  L.  Lane,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  y. 


WANTED — Couple,  cook,  housekeeper,  handyman 

around  home  and  garden;  private  apartment  and  bath; 
congenial  home  and  high  salary  for  right  party;  ref¬ 
erences;  starting  July.  Dr.  W.  T.,  11  South  Maple 
Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Tel.  Orange  3-8608. 


HARNESS  maker  for  tinkering  shop;  repairing  bags, 

riding  tackle;  no  heavy  work;  no  age  limit;  $35 
week;  steady  employment.  Balmer  &  Ferris,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


COOK,  houseworker  for  family  of  4  on  modern  New 

England  dairy  farm;  excellent  wages;  position  per¬ 
manent  or  Summer;  modem  kitchen  equipment  and 
frozen  food  chests;  position  for  husband  or  daughter 
if  desired.  BOX  1765,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


fPUPT.E— Conk,  first  floor  Worker  and  gardener  or 

cook  and  houseman,  butler,  for  family  of  3  in  Sum¬ 
mer;  4  in  Winter;  Vermont  in  Summer  and  New 
Jersey  in  Winter,  or  one  location  only;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  BOX  1764,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  women ;  cook,  first  floor  worker,  second  floor 
worker  and  laundress  in  small  house ;  country  for 
Summer;  suburbs  in  Winter.  BOX  1766,  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED — Man  thoroughly  grounded  in  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  and  vegetable  forcing,  for  producing  green¬ 
house  vegetables  in  the  Winter;  modem  cottage  avail¬ 
able;  liberal  salary  to  the  right  man;  state  salary  de¬ 
sired  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  Box 
391.  Rhineheck,  N.  Y. 


EXI’ERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  married,  care  25  cows, 

milking  machine,  cooling  milk,  no  farm  work;  free 
house,  fuel  and  light;  also  2  to  3  quarts  milk  daily, 
$150  to  $175  monthly,  depending  on  experience.  Julius 
Bloch.  471  Park  Ave.,  Huntington,  L.  1 


COUPI,E.  middle  age.  no  children,  for  lawn,  garden, 

odd  jobs;  wife  housework;  state  salary  and  experi- 
ence.  BOX  1759,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  middle  aged,  all  around  farmer;  permanent 

position:  pleasant  surroundings;  excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Write,  stating  salary,  age,  background,  to 
Lee  Dan  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Titusville.  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  couple  in  lady’s  home,  Gladstone,  N.  J.: 

country;  husband  vegetable  garden,  drive  car,  odd 
jobs:  no  animals:  wife  plain  cook:  neat:  house  care: 
conditions  Al.  $156  month;  state  experience,  ages,  na- 
tionality;  references.  BOX  1768,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — One  or  two  high  school  girls  or  teachep 

for  Summer  light  housework  and  companion;  lovely 
location  Orange  County.  N.  Y. ;  family  of  two  :  time 
off  and  good  wages.  BOX  1771,  Rural  New-\orker. 

MAN  or  woman  wanted,  kennel  work;  A.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Hpspitai,  ‘iitU  St>  and  A'e,  City,  see 

Mr.  Sims. 


WANTED — ^Woman  or  couple  for  country  place,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. :  family  of  2,  woman  for  cooking,  light 
housekeeping;  man  some  driving,  butler  and  handy 
work;  position  open  Immediately;  good  pay.  Write 
Walter  S.  Orr,  14  W’aU  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

WOMAN,  assist  cooking,  housework;  modest  country 
home,  near  Rockaway,  N.  J. ;  prefer  one  who  can 
milk  family  cow;  pleasant  surroundings;  good  home; 
complete.  BOX  1770,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CONVALESCENT  home  requires  general  office  worker: 

women  to  give  care  and  supervision  to  children; 
chambermaid;  8-hour  duty;  pleasant  surroundings;  36 
miles  outside  N.  Y.  C.  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N,  Y. 
MIDDLE  aged  woman  for  general  housework;  perma¬ 
nent  position;  congenial  environments  and  attractive 
terms  for  right  part?;  state  age,  reference  and  experi- 
ence.  BOX  1790,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

$1,500  per  year  farmers,  experienced,  for  New  Jersey. 

Room  1400,  505  5th  Ave.,  New  York, _ 

COUPLE— Reliable,  steady,  no  children;  small  fara 

southwestern  Connecticut;  gardener,  able  to  milk 
and  drive  ear;  wife  light  housework,  two  in  family; 
separate  furnished  quarters,  all  conveniences:  Uberal 
wages;  give  experience,  references,  BOX  1785,  RN-x, 
ASSISTANT  houseparent;  simple  cooking;  help  given 
with  vegetables,  pots;  cottage  of  36;  Dutchess  County 
boarding  school;  woman  with  child  of  school  age  ac¬ 
ceptable;  congenial  living  conditions;  ^n  OTPortunity 
to  work  with  children;  steady  work.  BOX  177(>> 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE — High  school  graduates;  supervise  dormitory 

30  boys ;  country  boarding  school ;  man  supervise 
athletics,  $1,806,  apartment,  complete  maintenance. 
BOX  1777,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — An  elderly  man  to  help  on  small  poultry 

farm  near  Poughkeepsie;  no  liquor;  good  home, 

small  pay.  BOX  1779,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Settled  woman,  pleasant  home,  N.  Y.  City 
Winter:  full  cara  elderly,  slightly  handicapped  gen- 
tleman*  and  cook  simple  dinner  for  four;  no 
or  heavy  work;  service  mother  considered;  5qO-Jp7& 

monthly.  BOX  1780,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — A  married  herdsman  with  real  experiOTce, 
take  full  charge  of  herd;  understand  DeLaval  milker; 
be  well  if  you  could  furnish  single  man;  wages  de¬ 
pend  on  experience  you  have  had.  August  Tschirky, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  wanted.  Graham  training  most  desirable: 

will  work  with  Graham  man;  good  salary  and  ll^nB 
conditions;  owner  operated  farm.  BOX  1781,  R.  N.-Y. 

AVANTED — Immediately,  boy  or  young  man  for  light 

duties  around  farmhouse:  room,  board  and  laundry; 
convalescent  considered.  BOX  1782,  Rural  N.-Y. 
FARMER,  married,  interested  in  poultry  and  beef, 
for  a  100-acre  diversified  farm;  knowledge  of  field 
work  essential:  good  salary,  bonus;  modem  house, 
privileges;  a  permanent  position  on  growing  fa^l 
state  age,  experience,  references.  Roy  Q.  Stone,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER-Cook,  not  over  40  years;  live  in; 

own  room  and  bath;  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  vicinity;  tvyo 
adults,  two  children;  $100  month^^  references.  ''/Re 
or  phone  Mrs.  Costanza,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J.  Ridge- 
wood  6-6289. _ _ _ _ 

FARJIER-HERDSMAN,  for  New  Jersey,  $150  per 

month  and  privileges;  excellent  living  quarters;  per¬ 
manent  position;  state  age,  experience  and  all  quall- 
ficatlons  in  first  letter.  BOX  1789,  Rural  N.-Y. 

GARDENER,  handyman,  experienced;  nice  room  with 

board  on  Lake  Mahopac,  or  lOcal  man  without  board. 
Call  Mahopao  2211  or  write  Gluck,  336  Central  Park 
West,  New  York. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  as  caretaker  all  year  camp,  anywhere:  ex¬ 

perienced,  capable  of  full  maintenance;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  married  man,  sober  and  reliable.  Write  Grop- 
ler.  Box  289,  Sloatsburg,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WOMAN  with  child  desires  work  on  dairy  farm  for 

Summer.  Mrs.  Golembowski,  226  Commerce  St.. 
New  Haven.  Conn. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Job  as  a  private  chauffeur  and  caretaker; 

am  44,  married,  no  children;  good  reference.  George 
Losee,  132  Lindsley  Ave.,  Kingston.  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  chicken  farm.  BOX 

1731,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

JL4RRIED  man,  50,  wishes  position  in  country  milk 
plant;  fully  experienced:  prefer  Pennsylvania  or 
northern  N.  Y.  State.  BOX  1738,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  willing  and  experienced,  wants  work  on 

dairy  farm ;  Holsteins  preferred ;  good  home  appre- 
clated.  BOX  1735.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  expert  in  bottling  and  pasteurizing; 

married,  two  children;  house  and  usual  privileges  de¬ 
sired.  BOX  1739,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EX-SERVICEMAN,  agricultural  graduate,  desires  po¬ 
sition,  poultry,  vegetables,  farm,  landscape,  expert, 
ambitious.  BOX  1740.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  caretaker,  married,  with  family,  age  56, 
wants  position  on  estate;  long  experience:  best  ref¬ 
erence;  $150  month;  house  and  privileges.  BOX  1743, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


WAX’TED — ^Position  as  caretaker  or  manager  country 
estate  or  Summer  place:  building,  maintenance,  etc.; 
only  top  places  considered;  references.  BOX  1749, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORLD  War  veteran  badly  needs  some  kind  light 
employment  where  no  lifting  is  required,  as  I  hurt 
my  back;  also  have  sick  wife;  must  have  employment; 
have  no  other  means  support;  won’t  some  one  help? 
What  have  you  to  offer  me  in  light  work?  John  Wil¬ 
cox,  130  AVest  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  apt.  4C. 


A7ETERAN,  32,  desires  position  dairy  or  fruit  farm 
northern  or  central  New  York;  experienced  dairy 
work;  reliable:  unable  do  very  heavy  work;  married,  4 
children;  desire  keep  bees  on  own;  able  start  Fall  or 
sooner.  BOX  1755.  Rural  New-Yorker.  


AA'ANTED — By  a  retired  teacher,  position  for  the 
Summer  in  a  small  hotel  or  boarding  house  as  pantry 
woman  or  other  work.  BOX  1767,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M.ARRIED  man,  age  35,  and  son  want  position  on 
dairy:  Orange  County  preferred:  both  fully  experi¬ 
enced  in  dairy  and  general  farming;  must  be  good 
house;  references:  full  details  in  first  letter.  August 
Reganess,  102  North  7th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE  aged  man,  married,  no  children,  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  an  estate;  caretaker  on  a  small  one 
man’s  place;  life  experience:  also  greenhouse;  prefer 
good  living  quarters  to  high  wages.  BOX  1775, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


CHURCHES  without  pastor  everywhere:  stirring,  mag¬ 
netic  minister  available  immediately;  outstanding 
references.  Jacklin,  305  AA’est  18th  St.,  New  York. 


BOY  14  wants  farm  work  Summer,  Christian  family, 

radius  30  miles  Newark.  Howarth,  -54  Ridgewood 
Ave.,  Newark  8,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER,  country  place,  veteran,  single,  Ameri¬ 

can  65.  F.  Ulrich,  192-58  Hollis  Ave.,  Hollis,  L.  I. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


FOR  Sale — Cattle  and  poultry  farm;  $10,000  poultry 

house.  150  Herefords;  a  nice  home,  modern  equipped. 
Kingdom  Fann  Assn.,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — To  buy  a  farm  or  cottage  in  N.  Y.  State. 

John  Scheuermann,  454  A'an  Buren  St.  21,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  


FOR  Sale — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  5  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments;  one  good  bam,  one  poor  one:  good  location; 
price  $6,500:  half  cash.  Harry  A'ail,  AA’arwlck,  N.  Y. 


EA’ERYTHING :  20  acres,  bus  line  No.  9 :  12  cabins, 

14-room  residence,  complete  equipment:  recreation 
center,  bams,  trout  stream,  tourists;  boarders  for  20 
years;  ta.xcs  $145;  price  $16,500.  part  cash,  balance 
from  income.  J.  Carney,  91  Nor.  Pearl,  Albany  7,  N.Y. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  85  miles  from  N.  Y.  and  3 

miles  from  Stroudsburg;  126 -acre  dairy  and  grain 
farm ;  2  excellent  completely  modern  houses,  dairy  barn, 
horse  barn,  silo,  large  pig  house;  land  level,  $13,500. 
Catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 

HEART  of  Ohio  farm  bargains;  rich  farming,  stock 

raising  section;  free  list.  Crlng,  Aft.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


T\\’0-Acre  poultry  farai.  room  for  6.000  broilers;  5 
room  house,  electric,  bath,  heat,  with  2,400  broilers: 
price  with  stock.  $8,200.  C.  Schwarz,  R.  1,  218  First 

Road,  Hammonton,  N.  J. _ _ 

POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  1%  acres:  capacity  6.500 
broilers  or  1.800  layers:  50  miles  from  New  York, 
on  Long  Island:  fully  stocked.  BOX  1722,  R.  N.-Y. 


YLAINE  farms:  many  to  choose  from,  with  on  without 

stock  and  equipment:  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency.  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 


LOOKING  for  a  first  class  fami  or  estate?  AAMte  for 
our  latest  folder  describing  farms,  estates,  countpt 
homes,  ranches,  from  $2,006  to  $300,000.  Darwin 
Craig,  real  estate  specialist,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


THREE  acres  rich  garden  soil,  brook,  pond,  one  story 
buildings,  built  1937,  covering  3,506  sq.  ft. ;  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  temporary  dwelling,  bath,  furnace, 
phone,  cellar  of  original  dwelling  24x40;  80  miles  New 
York,  $5,800.  C.  L.  Schoonmaker,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  creamery,  etc,,  245  acres.  $4,500;  113- 
acre  farm,  7-room  house.  17  cows,  4  heifers,  etc., 
$9,000;  Dutchess  County,  140  acres,  13-'room  house, 
$6,000;  1,500  other  farms,  $2,000  up.  Baader,  132-01 
Liberty  Aye.,  Richmond  Hill  10,  N.  Y. 


1,054-Acre  Champlain  Valley  dairy  farm,  137  head, 

stock,  tools,  complete  modem  mechanized  equipment; 
new  residence,  tenant  houses,  bams,  buildings  well 
maintained;  present  income  over  $30,000  can  be  largely 
increased.  Pictures,  details,  terms  from  Smith  Bell  & 
Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


PROPERTY  for  sale,  suitable  for  chicken  farm;  4  to 

12  acres,  lO-roora  house,  chicken  coops;  high  ground, 
18  miles  from  George  Washington  Bridge.  Kuchar 
Bros.,  Alontvale,  N.  J.  Phone  Park  Ridge  880. 

F^pYI,  85  acres,  with  10-15-acre  lake  site;  build- 
sound;  elevation;  49  mUes  N.  Y.  C., 
$13,500.  J.  French,  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  store  for  sale  or  trade  for  house  and  lot 
^nrar  village  in  New  Jersey.  Matthew  Clark,  Castile, 


OUTS'T^DING  poultry  ranch,  70  acres,  2  modem 

o  4-Btory  poultry  house,  with  elevator,  for 

2,00<),  2  others  ^r  1,300;  large  incubators,  hatchery; 
net  income  $7,000;  include  3,300  layers,  4,000  chicks, 
complete  equipment;  $22,000,  half  down.  Darwin  Craig 
Afton,  N.  Y. 


— 2-house  property,  7-room  Eng- 

carries  present  car¬ 
rying  charges;  5-room  cottage,  vacant;  immediate  oc- 

improvements;  rr“r$12.006 

mortgage  $30  per  month.  John 
Knettel,  Mount  Tremper.  N.  Y.  wwiiu 


EXCHANGE  Lynbrook,  2-house  property  for  un-State 
farm  not  over  125  miles  from  N.  Y.  C  ;  property  Al 
condition;  price  $12,000;  farm  must  be  Al  condition 
or  stock  equipped.  John  Knettel  Mount  Tremper,  N.  Y. 


vegetable  farm,"  96  acres,  half 

modem  house,  bam  for  18  head 
InMn'n  and  shade  trees,  on  Improved  road;  near 

P?  Dudley.  ^D^eo^y 


dairy  farm,  one  of  the  best;  3  houses, 
new  barns,  every  improvement;  nicely  located-  write 
u°e^  description;  e^sy  Ottner.’  S^- 

uel  Deuel,  Pine  Plains.  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


P()R  Rent— Furnished  apartment  for  4-5  adults-  all 

jjimgro«^5J)  p^er  month;  near  brook,  (jrace 


138  acres,  dirt  road,  3A4  miles  from 

r„al^euvery.  school  bus.  George 


parcel  of  land  suit- 
201.4x254.4  feet, 

Peter  J,  DeGraaff,  89  Bay  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N,  Y. 


counicy  homes;  $1,000  down  gets  40- 

n  lOp-acre  farm  home;  farm 

He?  mI'  «d®iPPed.  income  $1,400  month;  write  free 
list.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  NY 


^  AG  Norfolk  County. 

St  .  New  Ymk^SRv.*^N.  T"”*’ 


catalog  before  buying  your 
country  home,  etc. ;  hundreds  of  bargains^de- 
scribed ,  Eastern  States ;  get  it  now  Husteii  iram. 
Agency,  2488  Concourse,  New-  York  City. ‘  ^  ^  “ 

AV^’TED— AV’ithin  96  miles  of  New  York  City  in 
Orange  (lounty,  300  acres  or  more,  with  good  'ele- 
small  level  clearings  nea®  repair¬ 
able  buildings,  present  or  potential  swimming  and 
boating  facilities,  isolated.  BOX  1748.  Rural  N  -y. 

12O-Acr0  dairy  farm,  good  location,  good  buildings 
head  of  stock,  2  horses.  2  colts,  chickMs  tfartnr 
equipment,  electricity,  telephone-  price 
$8. 800,  down  payment  $3,500,  BOX  1750,  Rural  xf-Y 

F()R  Sale — Two  houses  and  lots  in  a  nice  quiet  counI 

Bo7i ir  N.°^^}"nhefm.^’  ^indale. 


^ederick  County.  Md. ;  36-cow,  new' 
dairy;  bank  bam,  2  tile  silos,  10-room  modern 
^®Pd:  main  highway 
ing,  Baltimore.  Md.  '  Build 


CIJJIPLET^Y  modem  706-acre  ranch,  3  dwellings  2 
ties;  send  details.  BOX  1758.  Rural  New-Yorker 


Ft)R  Sale— AYllage  chicken  farm,  all  modern  conven- 

house;  located  12  miles  from  Col- 
Georgetmm^Iv  'Y!''^®  reasonable.  Mrs.  Della  Dixon. 


FOB  Sale — Two  of  the  best  large,  high 
grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Montour  County 
for  description.  AVilliam  Seidel.  AA'ashingtnnvili,,^^^- 


AAA.NTED— Few  acres,  central  North  Carolina  Jrt 

.^PPP^y  ^P  containing  small  shack,  wat 

good  drainage,  a  health  spot  wanted  rather  than  m 
“®r”®l^  John  Sheehan,  375  Westervelt,  Staten  Isis 


SOUTH  Jersey  home,  10-room  house,  with  screened 
,  '’P.''.®‘l’,v  t'PP/ spacious  lawn;  500  feet  ?^tM 
front,  80  feet  docking  pier;  2  acres  farm  land,  5  acres 
meadow;  price  $15,000.  BOX  1769.  Rural  N.-Y. 


FOR  Sale— Adirondacks.  100  acres,' '  8  rooms,  bams 

Bol'  m2,  ^ral  New-tor^ker" 


FOR  Sale--100  acres,  8  rooms,  henhouses,  electricity, 
New-YorL“r‘’'  *2,650.  BOX  1773.  RuS 


"^aterfropt  estate.  5  acres,  grove,  dwell! 

10  rooms,  5  baths;  residential  section;  will  furai 
home  with  income;  ideal  for -guests  who  like  wat 
sports:  best  bass  fishing;  price  $17,500.  H  H  Ta 
ner.  Tanner- McClamma  Co.,  Palatka.  Fla.  ' 


F()R  Sale  or  Rent— Near  PawUng,  N.  Y.,  50  acres 

2  houses,  modernized;  bam.  poultry  houses,  apple 
orchard,  rainbow  trout  stream,  elevation,  gorgeous 
view;  secluded;  off  main  highway.  M.  Kavey.  Port 


FOB  Sale — Orange  County;  13  acres,  pasture,  wood¬ 

land,  trout  brook,  good  hunting,  3-car  garage,  cot¬ 
tage  4  rooms,  sleeping  porch,  fireplace.  BOX  1784 
Rural  New-Y'orker.  ' 


EXCHANGE  23-acre  modem  chicken  farm.  9^-roon 
R-mto  L  'uryim^N.  Schmidt 


COUNTRY*  residence,  beautifully  landscaped;  5  acres 
including  2  acres  cherries,  garden,  fruit  trees;  ( 
bedrooms,  3  baths,  modern  kitchen.  3-car  garage 
lovely  view,  low  taxes:  city  deliveries,  ideally  sultei 
for  retired  residence  and  country  home.  H.  B  Tukev 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SEMI-BUNGALOAV,  new,  improvements,  about  1A4 
acres,  on  State  highway:  furniture,  etc. ;  price  $3,406 
terms.  Klarman,  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 


SALE — Poultry  farm,  15  acres,  main  highway,  south¬ 

eastern  Massachusetts:  excellent  buildings,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped;  capacity  3,500  hens,  5,006  chicks* 
year-round  hatching  egg  business;  beautiful  homo.  Im¬ 
provements,  oil  heat,  town  water,  etc.;  brook,  $23,000 
cash.  BOX  1778,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AA’ANTED — Old  frame  barn  not  less  than  30x40  feet. 

about  20  feet  to  eaves;  timbers  hand  hewed;  prefer 
barn  use<l  for  hay  only.  AA’rito  BOX  1786,  Rural 
New-A’orker,  giving  location  and  price.  AA’iU  inspect 
barns  during  June. _ 

CABINS  built  for  light  house  keeping:  also  board  and 
room  in  main  house.  J.  H.  Mahler.  Pittsford,  Vermont 

FOR  Sale — Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  126  acres.  8- 
room  house,  running  water,  electricity,  phone,  bams, 
fruit,  brook,  sap  house;  96  miles  from  N.  Y.  C., 
$4.000,  BOX  1787.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AA’ANTEI”) — AA'ooded  farm,  buy  or  rent.  Fred  Beck, 
Ccriiwall,  N.  Y. 

AA'ANTED — Farms,  gas  stations,  houses,  other  proper¬ 
ties  :  have  buyers ;  send  photos  if  possible,  directions, 
all  details  when  listing.  F.  V.  Paterno,  broker.  154 
Nassau  St.,  N.  ’Y.  C. _ 

FOR  Sale — 560-acre  modem,  equipped  dairy  farm 
with  stock  and  tools,  on  main  highway.  Mrs.  Sophia 
Schmidt,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  32 L 


Raised  fine  heifers 


N£WTON  SHIMF  il 

and  hik  Red  Rose  fed 
heifer/tfAOER’S 
ROSIE-- judged  best 
in  county,  for  oge,  in 


BuHt  this  elevator/  for  ioa 
Ing  haydnd 

bn  second  flooriOiSe^^^ 


Built  the  1 4x22  ft. 
poultry  house  above 
out  of  his  chicken 
profits— starting  with 
15  hens  when  only 
9  years  old. 


(216  yeoKoidpvim-dvy' 

do€b  a  mjcui ^ ! 


4  ^ 


Illustrations  show  the  outstanding  achievements  of  and  running  water  in,  his  poultry  house,- won  28  ribbons, 
NEWTON  SHIMP,  II,  R.D.l,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  before  his  a  $25  War  Bond  and  a  week’s  trip  to  Chicago  for  varied 
16th  birthday.  In  addition,  he  housed  100  layers;  had  4-H  Club  activities,*  and  a  $25  War  Bond  for  best  letter 
half  interest  in  350  baby  chicks;  installed  electric  lights  in  Junior  contest,  'Why  I  Buy  War  Bonds.’ 

We  are  proud  when  boys  like  him— the  hope  of  America’s  agricultural  future— select 
RED  ROSE  FEEDS  for  their  poultry  and  livestock. 

In  commemoration  of  our  103  years  of  service  we  wish  to  recognize  WORTHY  FARM 
EFFORT  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  in  the  territory  we  cover.  Therefore  we  offer  at  least 

103  GRAND  PRIZES  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 
who  have  not  reached  their  19th  birthday 
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POSCH  ORMSBY  FOBES  SSfh.Senlor 
Sire  of  our  Red  Rose  Experimental 
Fprm$  Hoisteins. 

3d  to  7th  Prizes 

1000  BLOOD-TESTED  TOP  GRADE  BABY 
CHICKS  and  400  POUNDS  OF  RED  ROSE 
STARTING  FEED. 

6th  to  1 2th  Prizes 
500  BLOOD-TESTED  TOP  GRADE  BABY 
CHICKS  and  200  POUNDS  OF  RED  ROSE 
STARTING  FEED. 

AT  LEAST  91  ADDITIONAL  PRIZES 

Each  100  BLOOD-TESTED  TOP  GRADE 
BABY  CHICKS  and  100  POUNDS  OF  RED 
ROSE  STARTING  FEED. 


1st  A  bull  calf 

or  BRED  HEIFER 

Registered,  with  proven  an. 
cestry.  Either  a  HOLSTEIN 
from  our  RED  ROSE  EXPERf. 
MENTAL  FARMS,  or  o 
GUERNSEY  from  our  RING- 
GOLD  EXPERIMENTAL 
FARMS. 


2nd  A  BOAR  or 
BRED  GILT 

Registered,  with  proven 
ancestry.  Either  from  our 
RINGGOLD  EXPERI. 
MENTAL  FARMS  HAMP. 
SHIRES. 


JOHN'  w.  Si^uimatv 


1842 


103  Years  of  Service 


RINGGOLD  CENTURY -1944  Ohio 
Grand  Champion  —  Senior  Sire  of 
our  Hampshires, 

AWAR  bond  of  equal  value,  if  war  con¬ 
ditions  make  top  grade  chicks  unavailable. 

(In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.) 

Contest  closes  Sept.  1, 1945  —  any  worthy 
farm  effort  or  achievement  by  a  boy  or 
girl  prior  to  that  date  (or  their  19th  birth¬ 
day)  will  be  basis  of  awards.  WINNERS 
will  be  announced  as  early  as  Judges  can 
check  and  verify  records  and  snap-shots 
submitted.  FULL  DETAILS  on  leaflet  avail¬ 
able  at  any  Eshelman  dealer's,  or  frons 

&  SONS 

1945 
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B  Others  can  do.  ■ 


YORK,  PA.  LANCASTER/  PA.  CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 

ADDRESS  ALL  INQUIRIES  TO  LANCASTER  OR  CIRCLEVILLE  OFFICE 
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Churning  Butter  for  Ho0e  Use 


By  Nellie  K,  TTadhams 


HEN  we  began  our  career  as  a 
self  -  sustaining  farm  family 
with  one  black  and  white  cow 
at  Sprucetip  Farm,  one  of  my 
first  problems  was  care'  of  the 
milk  and  cream.  I  was  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  and  we  did  not  (and  do, not)  have  any 
refrigeration  other  than  cellar  storage.  Thus 
handicapped,  my  first  attempts  at  butter  mak¬ 
ing  were  not  successful.  The  old-fashioned 
way  of  skimming  milk  for  churning  was  to  let 
the  cream  rise  until  the  milk  was  slightly  sour, 
at  which  time  the  cream  would  be  thick  and 
heavy  and  could  be  easily  and  thoroughly 
skimmed.  The  sour  skimmilk  was  then  fed  to 
pigs  and  chickens,  and  the^  cream  churned. 
This  traditional  method  of  butter  making  did 
not  harmonize  with  our  family’s  dietetic  de¬ 
sires.  My  husband  and  the  children  consumed 
large  quantities  of  milk  at  the  table,  and  they 
wanted  it  fresh,  sweet  and  appetizing.  Three 
times  a  day  all  glasses  were  filled,  and  an  extra 
quart  placed  on  the  table  as  well.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  too,  the  milk  pitcher  was  usually  empty 
at  the  close  of  the  meal.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  meal,  des¬ 
sert  consisted  of  whole  wheat  bread  and  milk, 
and  most  of  the  bread  was  consumed  in  this 
way.  Unless  we  had  guests,  we  had  little  need 
of  butter,  and  much  of  the  cream  was  served 
in  the  gravy  boat  and  eaten  on  boiled  or  baked 
potatoes.  There  were  only  dribs  of  cream  left, 
and  in  warm  weather,  these  became  over-ripe 
before  enough  had  accumulated  for  a  decent 
churning.  Cream  should  not  stand  more  than 
a  week  after  being  separated  from  the  milk 
before  churning.  It  is  better  to  churn  every 
three  or  four  days.  If  kept  longer,  the  cream 
is  apt  to  mold  unless  great  care  is  taken,  and  if 
allowed  to  reach  a  temperature  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  bacteria,  the  flavor  is  spoiled. 
In  hot  weather,  no  matter  how  I  tried  to  pi'e- 
vent  it,  the  butter  came  soft,  and  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  matter,  we  laughed  it  off  under 
the  name  of  “Mother’s  Salve.’’  If  the  cream 
deteriorated  too  much,  I  used  to  use  it  as  short¬ 
ening  in  chocolate  or  spiced  cookies,  and  we 
went  without  butter. 

I  have  since  found  out  that  by  including  a 
more  generous  amount  of  milk  with  the  cream, 
keeping  it  in  a  two-quart  glass  jar 
on  the  cellar  bottom  where  light 
and  air  would  be  comparatively 
excluded,  stirring  thoroughly  each 
time  cream  was  added,  and  churn¬ 
ing  every  three  or  four  days  in¬ 
stead  of  weekly,  this  difficulty 
might  have  been  somewhat  over¬ 
come.  I  have  also  found  that  since 
vigorous  churning  heats  the  cream 
by  friction  and  makes  the  butter 
soft,  a  more  deliberate  agitation 
would  have  been  better.  But  at 
that  time  I  did  not  know  these 
useful  bits  of  information. 

My  first  help  in  butter  making 
came  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  I  still  have  the  clipping  in 
my  scrap  book.  From  this  arti¬ 
cle  I  learned  that  the  cream  should 


be  kept  as  near  50  deg.  F.^^^possible  iintil  a 
day  before  churning.  Ix^hould  then  be 
brought  up  to  72  deg.  F.  and'^’tedlowed  to  sour 
for  about  a  day  and  a  night.  Two  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning,  it  should  be  brought  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  52  deg.  F.  in  Summer  and  60  deg.  F. 
in  Winter.  Cream  should  never  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  sunshine  or  a  brightly  lighted 
place.  Translated  into  terms  of  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  this  meant  keeping  the  cream  on  the 
cellar  bottom  until  the  morning  before  churn¬ 
ing  day;  bringing  it  up  to  stand  at  ordinary 
room  temperatures  for  a  day  and  a  night  to 
ripen;  then  returning  it  to  the  cellar  for  about 
two  hours  before  churning  to  harden  the  but- 
terfat. 

Family  size  churns  of  various  kinds  used  to 
be  common  in  the  stores,  but  we  never  used  a 
commercial  churn.  For  a  number  of  years,  1 
used  the  inner  container  of  an  ice  cream 


‘  V  ^ 


After  a  few  hot  hours  of  pitching  hay,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  quite  so  refreshing  as  a  couple  of  good,  thick 
slices  of  honieinade  bread  spread  with  fresh  churned 
butter.  Top  it  off  with  a  glass  of  ice  cold  buttermilk, 
and  the  work  in  the  mow  will  seem  a  lot  easier. 

freezer  and  a  home-made  butter  paddle  for 
churning.  Since  we  have  largely  shifted  to 
making  sweet  cream  butter  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  we‘  use  bowl  and  spoon  or  two-quart  glass 
jar  for  this  purpose.  Whatever  is  used  as  a 
container  in  churning,  the  process  is  the  same; 
gentle  agitation  until  the  butter  forms.  It 


Good  flavor  in  butter  begins  with  the  care  of  the  cow,  and  cleanliness  in  stable, 
barnyard  and  milk  house.  These  well  kept  cows  are  good  producers  and  high 

testers. 


The  lady  of  Sprucetip  Farm  churns  her  own  butter. 

does  not  pay  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  for 
this  to  happen;  a  haK-hour  of  churning  is  about 
right.  If  care  is  used  in  this,  and  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  butter  will  not  be  soft,  even  in  the 
Summer.  When  the  butterfat  has  grained,  the 
buttermilk  should  be  poured  off  and  the  but¬ 
ter  washed  with  cold  water  until  no  trace  of 
buttermilk  remains.  Salt  slightly  according  to 
taste;  a  teaspoon  and  a  half  (level)  per  pound 
is  about  right.  Pat  together  quickly  but  firm¬ 
ly.  Be  careful  not  to  work  the  butter  too 
much  or  the  grain  will  be  destroyed,  but  be 
sure  all  the  buttermilk  is  out,  because  if  a 
small  amount  of  this  is  left  in,  the  butter  will 
turn  rancid  prematurely.  The  finished  butter 
may  be  pressed  into  a  mould  if  you  have  one. 
The  mould  should  be  wet  when  used.  Wet  a 
piece  of  parchment  paper  and  turn  the  butter 
from  the  mould  onto  the  paper,  wrapping  neat¬ 
ly.  If  you  do  not  have  a  mould,  work  into 
shape  with  a  paddle,  and  wrap  if  desired.  But¬ 
ter  should  be  stored  in  a  refrigerator;  lacking 
that,  in  as  cold  a  place  as  possible. 

The  quantity  of  butter  that  can  be  made 
from  a  certain  amount  of  milk  varies  with  the 
cow  and  the  feed.  Some  breeds  produce  more 
cream  than  others.  We  started  our  herd  with 
a  Holstein,  but  decided  later  to  work  into 
Guernseys,  simply  because  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  milk  contains  the  maximum  amount  of 
butterfat.  We  find  the  Guernsey  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  a  small  farm  establishment.  The 
nicest  butter  is  produced  in  the 
Spring  when  the  cows  are  newly 
fresh  and  are  on  pasture.  Winter 
feed  for  a  small  herd  should  con¬ 
sist  mostly  of  good  hay  (timothy 
and  clover  or  alfala  are  excellent) 
and  some  concentrate  in  the  form 
of  grain.  Oat  hay  (cut  while  the 
grain  is  in  the  milk  stage  and  care¬ 
fully  cured)  is  a  good  supplement 
when  grain  is  high.  Root  vegeta¬ 
bles,  especially  carrots,  should  be 
given  in  small  quantities  for  vita¬ 
mins.  Mangels  or  beets  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

Good  flavor  in  butter  begins  with 
the  care  of  the  cow,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  stable,  barnyard  and  milk 
house.  (Continued  on  page  350) 
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What  is  Ahead  for  Farming? 

By  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

REVOLUTION  in  agriculture  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
generation.  World  War  II  has  obscured  but 
not  eliminated  the  issues.  The  decade  ahead 
promises  to  be  one  of  vital  concern  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  six  million  farms  and  the  some  25  million 
men,  women  and  children  who  constitute  the 
farm  group.  Prophecy  may  be  dangerous,  but 
on  the  basis  of  present-day  facts,  certain  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  drawn. 

Within  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  after 
V-J  Day,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  overpro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  fibers.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sharp  drop  in  prices;  farm  lands 
bought  at  boom  levels  will  recede  in  value 
and  many  farmers  will  again  be  caught  in  the 
position  of  attempting  to  pay  off  high-priced 
land  with  normal-period  returns.  All  this  is 
the  simple  and  inevitable  reaction  to  the  age- 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Before  considering  a  future  policy  for  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture,  a  policy  that  affects  every 
citizen  of  the  nation,  we  need  a  few  facts  for 
background.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
nation  has  changed  and  we  are  primarily  an 
urban,  industrialized  society.  A  century  and 
a  half  ago  the  United  States  was  90  per  cent 
rural;  today  we  are  80  per  cent  urban.  A  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago  we  talked  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  nation.  That  common  language 
meant  that  every  one  understood  each  other’s 
problems.  Today  there  are  disquieting  evi¬ 
dences  that  labor  and  agriculture  not  only  do 
not  understand  each  other,  but  that  they  are 
hostile  to  many  of  each  other’s  ideas. 

We  need,  as  farmers,  to  overcome  certain 
prejudices  about  city  and  town  life;  we  need 
to  stop  thinking  about  farming  as  simply  a 
way  to  make  enough  money  to  retire  to  town. 
These  prejudices  and  ideas  are  the  result  of 
conditions  that  have  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
150  years.  We  know  that  part  of  the  unrest 
and  irritation  among  farm  families  is  due  to 
the  proved  fact  that  city  and  town  families, 
by  and  large,  lead  an  easier  life  and  enjoy  more 
modern  conveniences.  The  Aladdin’s  Lamp 
technological  advances  have  focused  on  larger 
population  centers,  and  have  not  spread  to  a 
sizable  proportion  of  the  country’s  farms  on 
the  2,400,000  miles  of  secondary  roads  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  depressing  but  true  fact 
that  in  general  the  most  able  and  ambitious 
youth  have  been  leaving  America’s  farms  for 
life  vocations  in  other  fields.  The  process  has 
been  going  on  for  half  a  century  or  more.  It 
is  depressing  but  true  that  farmers  are  divided 
among  themselves.  The  Big  Three,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  Grange  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union  are  not  one 
united  front.  At  one  mo¬ 
ment  they  may  join  for  a 
specific  objective;  the  next 
moment  they  are  divided. 

A  part  of  the  background 
that  must  be  understood  is 
the  tremendous  gap  among 
types  of  farmers.  In  broad 
terms,  some  one  million 
farmers  may  be  called 
“big”  operators.  They  han¬ 
dle  big  acreages;  they  have 
every  modern  machine  ad¬ 
vantage;  they  employ 
much  help.  At  the  other 
end  are  a  million  farms 
that  are  little  more  than 
subsistence  units;  the  fam¬ 
ily  heads  work  for  other 
farmers,  in  pastures  or  the 
woods  for  a  major  part  of 
the  family’s  livelihood. 

The  bottom  two  million 
farms  produce  an  average 
of  $400  or  less  to  sell;  the 
lowest  one  million  farms 
produce  only  3  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  three  mil¬ 
lion  best  farms  raise  90 
p>er  cent  of  the  food  and 
fiber. 

Disregarding  the  social 
and  human  aspects  for  a 
moment,  it  is  economically 
sound  to  say  that  so  far  as 
our  food  supply  in  the  fu¬ 


ture  is  concerned,  three  million  farms  can 
produce  all  that’s  needed.  If  we  believe  that 
our  future  policy  should  be  based  on  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  this  startling  and  so¬ 
bering  fact  is  one  of  the  keynotes  we  must 
consider.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  food 
per  se  is  no  longer  a  critical,  vital  matter  in 
terms  of  a  possible  famine  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  This  doesn’t  mean  at  all 
(as  will  be  discussed  later)  that  because  we 
need  no  longer  fear  famine,  all  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  boys  and  girls  are  getting  enough  to  eat.  A 
major  point  about  nutrition  and  the  national 
welfare  will  be  made  later  in  the  article. 

Two  other  points  are  fundamental  as  back¬ 
ground.  First,  little  by  little  the  size  of  farm 
families  is  decreasing,  following  the  trend  of 
urban  population.  In  1860,  the  average  farm 
family  had  six  persons;  in  1940  it  was  4.7.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  average  size  of  farms  is  increasing. 
In  1910  the  average  size  was  138  acres;  in  1920, 
148;  in  1930,  157;  in  1940,  174.  Today  we  have 
about  100,500  farms  over  1,000  acres  in  size; 
there’s  just  about  one  billion  acres  in  crop  and 
range  of  which  600  million  is  what  we  com¬ 
monly  term  crop  land.  Of  this  latter  figure 
50  million  are  so  eroded  and  gullied,  it’s  gooc 
for  little  except  reforestation;  another  50  mil¬ 
lion  acres  is  half  destroyed  and  should  go  into 
forests. 

In  terms  of  a  postwar  agricultural  thinking, 
the  writer  wishes  to  make  six  points.  One  of 
the  most  important  agricultural  documents  of 
the  decade  is  “Postwar  Agricultural  Policy,” 
the  report  of  a  committee  on  that  topic,  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  represents  the  Assn,  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities.  The  committee  has 
formulated  an  excellent  statement  of  the  new 
era.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  committee 
has  not  come  out  strongly  enough  on  certain 
points.  In  particular,  the  committee  has  not 
stressed  what  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
most  important  and  most  fundamental  point 
of  all,  and  that  is  that  the  farm  group  is  now 
a  minor  group  in  the  total  society. 

This  is  the  revolution  which  has  occurred 
and  which  very  few  economists,  sociologists 
and  farm  leaders  recognize.  In  lectures  be¬ 
fore  farm  groups  and  city  audiences,  this  point 
is  so  frequently,  misunderstood  that  stress  must 
be  put  upon  it  here.  The  fact  that  the  farm 
group  is  a  minor  one  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
it  is  unimportant.  But  the  era  is  over  when 
farmers  can  expect  to  have  a  controlling  voice 
unless  they  can  agree  to  co-operate  among 
themselves.  There’s  no  indication  that  a  solid 
farm  front  is  in  the  making,  nor  will  be  for 
years  to  come.  We  who  own  farms  represent 
a  fifth  of  the  population.  We’re  an  urban  and 
industrialized  nation.  This  leads  us  to  the 
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second  point  of  the  six  needing  discussion. 

A  major  phase  of  our  national  welfare  de¬ 
pends  upon  agriculture.  There’s  nothing  in¬ 
consistent  about  this  point  and  the  one  above. 
In  the  first  point  we  say  merely  that  eco¬ 
nomically  and  socially  the  farm  group  is  a 
minor  one  in  the  total  national  picture.  Here 
in  the  second  point  we  want  to  emphasize  that 
as  a  long-range  policy  the  government  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  realize  that  agriculture, 
the  section  of  our  nation  that  produces  food, 
is  the  basis  of  national  welfare. 

Nutrition  as  an  instrument  of  national  pol¬ 
icy  is  a  new  one  in  the  evolution  of  society. 
Germany  has  recently  used  it  in  reverse  to 
weaken  and  kill.  Canada  has  been  so  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  low  physical  caliber  of  many  of 
its  youth  that  it  has  passed  the  revolutionary 
Family  Allowance  Act,  which  goes  into  oper¬ 
ation  July  10,  1945,  and  by  the  provisions  of 
which  direct  cash  subsidy  is  given  for  children 
in  those  families  that  earn  less  than  $3,000,  and 
on  a  graduated  scale  to  families  earning  be¬ 
tween  $1,200  and  $3,000.  This  is  a  startling 
innovation  of  policy  among  the  world’s  en¬ 
lightened  nations;  nothing  comparable  to  it 
has  ever  been  tried. 

While  most  who  are  interested  in  the  broad 
aspects  of  national  welfare  regret  that  a  sub¬ 
sidy  has  won  over  the  idea  of  a  higher  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  workers,  the  fact  is  that  nutri¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  in  written  history  has 
become  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  If, 
in  this  chaotic  and  still-rudderless  family  of 
nations,  manpower  is  the  chief  safeguard 
against  bandit  members,  then  for  its  welfare 
and  protection  a  country  must  see  to  it  that 
its  people  are  well  fed.  It  is  an  odd  commen¬ 
tary  upon  man’s  and  government’s  (which  in 
a  democracy  is  merely  the  will  of  the  people) 
intelligence  that  the  world  has  never  before 
become  much  concerned  over  adequate  food 
for  all.  There  have  been  ghastly  famines  in 
Russia,  China  and  India  within  a  generation. 
But  in  the  main,  nothing  has  been  done  to  alle- 
^viate  conditions  which  may  bring  another. 

However,  considering  the  way  America  has 
used  its  soil  and  forest  resources,  we  have  no 
right  to  throw  stones.  Farming  in  the  United 
States  will  increasingly  be  considered  a  vital 
part  of  the  national  welfare.  One  in  three  of 
the  young  people  called  by  Selective  Service 
has  been  rejected.  Perhaps  it’s  not  overstating 
the  problem  to  say  that  from  now  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  be  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  food  available  for  the  lower 
income  brackets.  And  to  the  writer,  there  are 
only  two  ways  of  guaranteeing  adequate  nu¬ 
trition;  a  sufficiently  high  minimum  wage  for 
industrial  workers  and  farm  people  or  direct 

subsidy.  Probably  most 
Americans  will  favor  the 
fir^t  alternative.  Without 
meaning  to  be  cynical  in 
any  way,  it  seems  from  the 
present  state  of  world  af¬ 
fairs  that  the  strongest  na¬ 
tion  will  be  best  able  to 
maintain  peace.  Therefore, 
it  is  inevitable  that  ade¬ 
quate  food  for  all  be  a  na¬ 
tional  policy. 

The  third  point  and  the 
most  important  of  all  from 
the  angle  of  economics  is 
full-scale  employment  in 
industry.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  details.  The 
point  is  obvious.  If  indus¬ 
trial  workers  are  employed 
at  fair  wages,  they  will 
have  the  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  foods.  A  dozen  com¬ 
prehensive  surveys  by 
competent  agencies  prove 
that  people  will  buy  good 
food  if  they  have  the 
money.  The  crux  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  purchases  must 
come  from  the  lower  con¬ 
sumer  brackets.  How  many 
realize  that  in  1940,  30 
million  American  families 
had  an  income  of  $2,000  or 
less?  When  we  talk  of  in¬ 
creasing  food  consumption, 
we’re  talking  about  a  ma- 
( Continued  on  page  336) 


Horses  appreciate  shade  on  Summer  pasture.  These  branching  apple  trees  on  the  Jack  Agor 
farm  in  Putnam  County,  New  York,  afford  good  protection  from  the  sun  and  help  keep  off 

the  flies. 
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Kill  the  Double  Monopoly 

ON  June  11,  the  U.  S.  Senate  adopted  the 
following  amendment  to  the  Price  Control 
Bill  as  proposed  by  .Senator  Wherry  of  Ne¬ 
braska: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  to  establish  or  maintain 
against  the  producers  of  any  livestock,  grain  or  any 
other  agricultural  commodity  a  maximum  price  for 
such  commodity  which  does  not  equal  all  costs  and 
expenses  (including  all  overhead  expenses,  a  return 
on  capital  and  an  allowance  for  the  labor  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  his  family)  incurred  in  the  production  of 
such  commodity  plus  a  reasonable  profit  thereon.” 

During  the  first  half  of  our  national  life, 
farmers  predominated  and  our  economy  both 
for  farm  and  industrial  products  was  based  on 
the  cost  of  production,  which  included  a  profit. 
In  the  first  40  years,  we  paid  the  cost  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812  and  all 
expenses  of  government  up  to  that  time.  The 
country  had  then  no  debt.  After  the  Civil 
War,  industry  which  previously  had  been 
widely  distributed  over  the  whole  country  and 
operated  largely  by  manpower,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  centers  of  large  population  where 
mechanical  power  was  made  available  through 
steam,  gas  and  electricity.  The  small  country 
shops  were  closed  and  their  craftsmen  re¬ 
moved  to  the  big  centers  of  power  production. 
Farmers  who  had  supplied  food  and  other 
products  for  the  craftsmen  were  obliged  to 
ship  their  products  to  these  large  centers.  They 
could  not  deliver  their  products  direct  to  their 
consumers  as  formerly.  Middlemen  received 
the  products  from  the  farms  at  the  terminals 
and  developed  monopolies  by  their  power  to  fix 
prices  for  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers — a  system  of  double  monopoly. 

Farmers  continued  to  pay  cost  of 
production  and  a  profit  for  prod¬ 
ucts  of  industry,  but  could  not  fix 
or  obtain  cost  and  a  profit  for 
their  own  products.  In  1920,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  claimed 
it  had  found  that  in  the  five-year 
period  1910-1914  the  prices  of 
farm  products  were  at  a  parity 
with  industrial  prices  and  that  by 
applying  index  numbers  they 
could  fix  a  parity  price  for  farm¬ 
ers  for  all  time.  That  same  year, 
the  Department  published  a  table 
to  show  farm  income  for  its  basic 
parity  period,  1910-1914.  In  1943, 

23  years  later,  the  Department 
printed  a  duplicate  of  the  1920  ta¬ 
ble,  except  that  farm  income  for 
each  of  the  five  years  (1910-1914) 
averaged  $2,000,000,000  less  than 
in  the  1920  table.  The  officials 
now  explain  that  the  difference 
was  due  to  a  duplication  on  some  farm  incomes 
in  the  1920  table.  We  do  not  question  their 
error,  but  we  insist  the  record  proves  that  the 
Department  found  no  time  since  1860  when 
prices  of  farm  products  were  on  a  par  with  in¬ 
dustrial  products.  It  was  in  the  face  of  this 
record  that  the  Senate  voted  the  above  amend¬ 
ment.  On  June  23  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  after  a  struggle  over  amendments  to  the 
Price  Control  Bill,  voted  dictatorial  powers  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  over  any  price 
ceiling  or  order  adopted  by  the  OP  A.  The 
House  did  not,  however,  adopt  the  Senate  cost 
of  production  amendment.  As  a  result,  both 
the  Senate  and  House  bills  have  gone  to  a 
conference  committee.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
outcome  is  uncertain,  but  farmers  hope  that 
the  cost  of  production  provision  will  prevail 
despite  the  heavy  political  pressure  already  in 
evidence. 


Farm  Butchering  Restrictions 

The  constantly  changing  government  or¬ 
ders  and  regulations  on  the  butchering  and 
disposal  of  farm  produced  meat,  other  than  for 
home  use,  are  still  very  confusing.  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  OPA  orders,  farmers  who 
sold  no  meat  during  1944  cannot  make  more 
than  400  pounds  of  dressed  meat  this  year. 
Besides,  they  must  register  with  their  local 
ration  board,  observe  price  ceilings  and  col¬ 
lect  and  turn  in  ration  points.  Farmers  who 
did  not  sell  over  6,000  pounds  of  dressed  meat 
obtained  from  the  slaughter  of  their  own  live¬ 
stock  during  1944  are  required  to  hpply  for  a 
Class  3  slaughter  at  their  local  board;  which 
limits  their  sales  of  dressed  meat  in  any  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year  to  the  same  amount  sold  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.  Farmers 


who  sold  over  6,000  pounds  of  meat  last  year 
and  expect  to  do  so  again  this  year,  are  listed 
as  Class  2  slaughterers  and  must  apply  for  a 
permit  to  their  OPA  district  office.  These 
Class  2  slaughterers  are  limited  to  75  per  cent 
of  their  1944  cattle  and  cal^  slaughter,  50  per 
cent  for  hogs,  and  100  per  cent  for  sheep  and 
lambs. 

These  quotas  were  set  up  as  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  program  to  force  more  meat  to  be 
marketed  through  federally  inspected  chan¬ 
nels.  In  actual  operation,  they  will  accomplish 
just  the  reverse.  They  will  increase  farm 
sales  of  livestock  which,  while  legal  at  their 
source,  may  easily  find  their  way  into  black 
market  channels. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  meet  our  present 
meat  shortage  and  to  eliminate  black  markets, 
would  be  to  allow  farmers  to  slaughter  and 
sell  any  and  all  livestock  that  meets  their  State 
and  local  health  and  license  requirements;  re¬ 
quiring  only  that  price  ceilings  be  observed 
and  red  points  collected  and  turned  into  the 
local  ration  board.  It  is  very  encouraging  to 
find  the  House  of  Representatives  approving 
by  a  273-3  vote,  a  bill  to  permit  more  local 
slaughtering.  In  addition,  the  recent  confer¬ 
ence  of  13  Northeastern  governors  has  gone 
on  record  disapproving  the  present  quotas  on 
local  slaughtering  regardless  of  market  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs,  and  demanding  a  change  in 
the  present  system.  OPA  officials  should  lose 
no  time  in  making  these  changes  because  the 
need  is  imperative  and  the  time  is  short.  If 
they  refuse.  Congress  should  complete  the 


action  it  has  started  and  compel  the  prompt 
revision  of  all  slaughtering  quotas. 

The  Garden  in  July 

During  July  the  early-planted  peas,  spinach, 
radish,  lettuce,  cabbage,  strawberries  and 
other  Spring  crops  have  completed  their 
growth.  The  ground  can  be  cleared  and  made 
ready  for  Fall  crops  of  late  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  rutabagas,  turnips,  celery,  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  late  sweet  corn  and  Summer  squash. 
If  the  early  crops  were  all  planted  together, 
then  the  whole  area  can  be  turned  under  and 
prepared  for  planting  at  one  time.  However,  a 
better  practice  is  to  cut  the  old  plants  and 
weeds  at  the  ground  line  with  a  sharp  hoe  and 
rake  off  this  material  and  use  it  as  a  mulch 
under  the  tomato  plants,  pole  beans,  cucum¬ 
bers  or  berry  bushes.  If  the  soil  is  loose  and 
mellow  from  previous  applications  of  organic 
matter  and  is  fairly  free  from  grass,  it  can  be 
planted  without  being  turned  over,  but  if  it  is 
dry,  wait  until  a  good  rain  or  water  thoroughly. 

In  southern  New  England  and  New  York 
some  varieties  of  sweet  corn  such  as  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  can  be  planted  up  to  July  4, 
and  will  nearly  always  ripen  before  frost.  Ear¬ 
lier  varieties  can  be  planted  up  to  July  15,  but 
with  some  chance  of  being  cut  short  by  frost. 
Bush  beans  may  be  planted  at  successive  in¬ 
tervals  up  to  August  1.  Carrots  and  beets  for 
Winter  storage  should  also  be  planted  during 
July.  These  crops  are  hard  to  get  started  in 
dry,  hot  weather.  Therefore,  if  the  soil  is  dry, 
open  a  furrow  about  four  inches  deep  and 
fill  it  with  water.  When  this  has  soaked  away, 
put  the  seeds  in  this  moist  soil  and  cover  them 
about  one  inch  deep  with  moist  but  not  wet 
earth. 


Nearly  all  garden  crops  will  benefit  from  a 
light  top  dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer  or 
poultry  manure,  especially  corn  and  tomatoes. 
Put  the  fertilizer  on  when  the  leaves  are  dry, 
being  careful  to  get  as  little  on  the  plants  as 
possible.  Strawberries  make  their  fruit  buds 
in  the  Fall  and  can  use  to  good  advantage  an 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  (5  pounds  per 
1,000  sq.  ft.)  or  poultry  manure  (25  to  50 
pounds)  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  in 
September.  Spread  this  evenly  over  the  plants 
when  dry  and  then  brush  off  the  leaves  with 
a  broom. 

During  hot  dry  weather,  nearly  all  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  berries  are  benefited  by  a  mulch  of 
coarse  strawy  manure,  leaves,  spoiled  hay, 
weed  clippings,  sawdust  and  other  materials 
of  this  kind.  Mulches  save  much  cultivation 
and  weeding  and  add  humus  to  the  soil  as  they 
decay.  As  the  crops  are  removed,  this  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  turned  under  or  raked  off  and 
used  elsewhere.  Mulches  are  especially  use¬ 
ful  on  asparagus,  a  difficult  crop  to  keep  free 
of  weeds,  all  kinds  of  berry  bushes  and  grapes, 
tomatoes,  pole  beans,  cucumbers  and  melons. 
Fine  materials  like  sawdust,  peat  moss  and 
pine  needles  can  be  put  around  the  smaller 
plants.  These  materials  should  only  be  put 
on  soils  that  are  well  fertilized  with  nitrogen. 
As  they  decay,  the  soil  organisms  take  up 
much  of  the  available  nitrogen  and  plants 
growing  under  a  mulch  may  show  signs  of 
nitrogen  starvation  by  turning  yellow  on  the 
lower  leaves.  Moderate  applications  of  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizers  will  correct  this. 

Garden  plants  make  their  best 
growth  when  they  receive  about 
an  inch  of  rainfall  per  week.  Plants 
that  are  watered  should  receive  at 
least  this  much  during  periods  of 
no  rainfall.  Overhead  sprinklers 
seldom  put  on  enough  water  to  do 
any  good  unless  run  continuously 
for  at  least  five  hours.  Put  out 
straight-sided  pans  or  tin  cans  and 
measure  the  amount  of  water  ac¬ 
tually  delivered  in  a  given  period 
of  time  and  water  accordingly. 
One  good  application  a  week 
is  better  than  several  light 
sprinklings  most  of  which  is  lost 
by  evaporation  before  the  plants 
can  get  it.  If  the  land  is  nearly 
level,  plants  can  be  watered  by 
furrow  irrigation.  Just  enough 
water  should  be  turned  into 
each  furrow  to  reach  the  full 
length  of  the  furrow  before  sink¬ 
ing  in.  D.  F.  JONES. 

Conn. 


Fruit  in  Nova  Scotia 

In  1940,  Nova  Scotia  apples  suffered  from  a 
terrible  Spring  frost,  and  in  1945  it  has  been 
repeated.  The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment 
Station  may  chalk  up  another  credit  to  Ma- 
coun.  This  variety  has  come  through  with 
very  little  damage;  less.  I’d  say,  even  than 
either  McIntosh  or  Cortland.  Three  other  va¬ 
rieties  to  stand  frost  well  were  Wagener, 
Prairie  Spy  and  Fireside.  As  the  early  green 
buds  had  a  first  frost  of  around  18  deg.  F.  and 
the  second  frost  of  12  deg.  F.,  about  two  weeks 
later,  came  on  buds  well  broken  out,  you  can 
know  the  test  was  very  severe.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kendall  trees,  mixed  in  my  experimental 
block  with  the  Prairie  Spy,  show  a  lot  of  dam¬ 
age  and  look  rather  sick.  The  Close  variety 
did  not  stand  up  as  well  as  the  older  apple,  the 
Crimson  Beauty,  which  is  also  called  Red  Bud. 

Many  plums  seem  gone,  Albion,  Imperial 
Epineuse  and  Laxton’s  Early  look  like  a  small 
crop.  Pears  appear  uninjured,  but  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  are  gone.  That  new  Waite  pear  makes  a 
rather  good  ornamental  tree,  as  it  has  a  very 
delicate  yet  defined  style  of  growth  and  a  very 
clean  looking  pretty  blossom.  Maybe  I’ll  have 
a  pear  or  two  if  they  set. 

I  got  a  Zachman  pear  from  Minnesota,  which 
is  like  a  Flemish  Beauty,  but  does  not  spot  or 
crack;  also  a  Thompson  pear  from  out  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  is  very  similar.  It  also  is 
free  from  spot  or  cracks.  Both  are  about  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty  season.  One  station  said-  they  were 
Flemish  Beauty,  but  I’m  almost  sure  they  are 
not.  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  they  are  identi¬ 
cal?  I  rather  think  they  are  distinct.  Zach¬ 
man  tree  is  a  bit  like  Ewart,  is  sprawly,  but 
not  so  much  so.  j.  b. 


Ladino  clover  is  especially  suitable  for  use  on  the  poultry  range.  This  excellent 
stand  is  well  liked  by  the  birds  at  Ken-La  Poultry  Farm,  owned  by  Kenneth 
Lane,  in  Sullivan  County,  New  Hampshire. 
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New —  , 
STARKINQ 
Apple 

^radefliark) 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Art  Color  Pages  . . .  FREE 


We  stand  20%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Victory  Planting 

Specials  in  Kates  and  Shrubt 

New  varieties  of  fruit  tr^s  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — 


and  Victory.  Bred  and  Selected  to  bear 
younger.  Introduced  by  the  wizards  of 
horticulture,  Burbank  and  Stark. 
Luscious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  ex¬ 
tra  flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as¬ 
sure  you  get  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

EXTRA  GLORIOUS  BIG  72-PG.  CATALOG  (FREE  while 
supply  lasts)  shows  these  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  natural 
beauty.  “Expert’s-Choice”  FruitTree  Victory  Collections  now  at  20% 
off— we  stand  l/5th  of  cost  to  encourage  patriotic  planting  and  help 
win  the  war.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  Box  BB-15,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SPARE -TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

—  Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $240.01  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  CJovt.  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  MailCoupon  JVOIF.' 


I 

stark! 

Nurseries  &  Orchards! 
Box  BB-15,  Louisiana, MO.I 

Please  send  1946| 

.  "^VEAR  BOOK  of  Stark-l 
Burbank  Prize  Fruit,  etc.1 
Check  here  for  special  10-| 
^tree  proposition.  | 

_  Check  here  for  special  over  20-1 
’  tree  proposition. 


Name 


P.O. 


St.  or  R.F.D. 


Check  here  If  interesteif  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 


urpee*s.GiANT 

^1* 


Old  favorites  Improved! 
.Excellent  for  beds,  borders, 
f  edgings;  lovely  for  cutting. 


Grow  These  Giant  Exhibition 
Flowers  up  to  4  in.  Across/ 


Here*s  how  to  have  largest, 
earliest  pansies  next  spring 
— Sow  Seeds  This  Summer!  _ 

Burpee’s  Giant  Exhibition  Pansies  grow  strong,  vigor- 
bus  plants  with  huge  flowers  up  to  4  in.  across,  on 
long  sturdy  stems  well  above  the  foliage.  The  grace¬ 
fully  waved  and  frilled  petals  are  thick  and  velvety, 
exquisitely  crinkled  at  edges.  All  the  richest  coloi^ 
Mixed;  many  gayly  blotched.  Sow  seeds  soon. 

To  see  how  much  bi^ier  and  better  Pansies  you  can 
have,  write  for  this  full-size  35c-Pkt.  (No.24F38)  forlOo, 
with  easy  directions  for  growing.  Send  dime  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

300  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


RYE  GRASS! 

Order  now 
in  time  for 
planting  at 
last  corn 
cultivation 


fHoffman 

^  FARM  SEEDS 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  UNDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

(Lancanter  County) 


HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  "Havahart’^ 
traps  beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm 
and  estate  use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose 
a  toe  in  these  traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return 
the  neighbor’s  cat  or  turn  your  own  loose 
unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  ex¬ 
cept  it  opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals 
can  see  all  the  way  through  and  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken 
coop  will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 
AllCOCK  MFG.  CO.,  26  WATER  ST.,  OSSINING,  N.Y. 
Dealers  Wanted 


Send 

Today  For 
FALL  PRICE  LIST 

CORNELL  NO.  695  WHEAT 

A_  new  stiff  straw  white  wheat.  York- 
win  and  Nured  Wheat.  Wong  Winter 
Barley. 

Rye  and  other  seeds  for  Fall  planting. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B/  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 

VARIETIES 

100  600  1000  100 
postage  postasre  postage  F.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid^prepaid  Sewell. 

Tomato  . $1.00  $2.75  $4.00  $3.00 

Cabbage  . 90  -  -  - 

Cauliflower  .  1.15 

Brussels  Sprout  .  1.15 

Broccoli  .  1.00 

Celery  .  I.OO 

Collard  .  1.00 

Cabbage  in  lots  of  5,000  or  more  $2.00  per  1,000 
FOB  Sewell,  N.  J.  I’lants  grown  from  selected  seed 
stock.  All  Plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY  YEARS 


.90 

2.50 

3:50 

2.50 

1.15 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

1.15 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

1.00 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

1.00 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

1.00 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

IRIS:  12  Large  New  Yarities  $1.00  Postpaid 

LUETTGENS,  R.  D.  I,  TROY.  NEW  YORK 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


FLEX  ^O^SEJIL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Wllliamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Meta]  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  32, 


^  A  nn  I  F  -Army  reconditioned,  guaranteed 

*7  perfect.  $17.50.  New  matching  bri¬ 
dle,  $3.50.  Also  new  single  lines,  $3.50:  double,  $7.00. 
New  buggy  Harness,  $39.50. 

All  prices  include  delivery. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE,  NEW  YORK 

O  I=L  Si  ^  Xj  dH 

Pump  Piston  Type,  Electric,  deep  well.  Pump  Mc¬ 
Donald  Shallow  well  system,  Rototiller,  King,  14-lnch 
cut;  saw,  buzz,  tractor  mounted;  Ottawa,  log  cross-cut, 
like  new ;  also  Gravely,  Sickle  bar  for  Bolens  Husky  Hoe 
and  DJ  Model  Tractor,  Vaughn  2-cylinder  flextred  with 
plow  cultivator. 

The  Chas.  M.  Ingersoll  Co.,  Rocky  River  16,  Ohio 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  •  •  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


What’s  Ahead  for  Farming? 

(Continued  from  page  334) 

j  or  portion  of  the  nation’s  population 
which  has  to  stretch  every  dollar  to 
cover  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  the  last  decade,  violent  price  fluc¬ 
tuations  have  been  more  severe  on  the 
farmer  than  on  the  men  who  own  in¬ 
dustries.  A  manufacturer  can  turn 
production  on  or  off.  A  farmer’s  long¬ 
term  plans  are  not  susceptible  to  quick 
change.  It  is  a  defeatist  and  juvenile 
attitude  to  assume  that  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  these  violent  changes.  The 
national  intelligence  can  at  least  cush¬ 
ion  the  shocks.  Millions  of  men  can 
find  constructive,  economically  profit¬ 
able  labor  in  the  forests  of  the  nation, 
controlling  soil  erosion,  etc.  The  credit 
of  the  government  can  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  national  wealth  in  times  of  stress 
without  the  petty  senseless  projects  of 
the  late  WPA, 

It  is  a  controversial  point,  but  the 
writer  belongs  to  the  group  which 
thinks  that  in  times  of  stress,  the  gov- 
ernrnent  should  step  in,  buy  food  and 
distribute  it  to  the  needy  through  some 
form  of  the  food  stamp  plan.  Of  all 
the  panaceas,  subsidies  and  utopian 
schemes  tried  in  recent  years,  this  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  writer  as  the  most  sensi- 
We.  If  one  agrees  that  adequate  food 
IS  a  matter  of  national  welfare,  then 
this  food  stamp  plan  will  assure  nutri¬ 
tion  where  needed  and  maintain  the 
farm  program  of  production.  But  all 
this  is  secondary.  The  fanner’s  pros¬ 
perity  depends  upon  a  steady  high 
level  of  industrial  employment. 

Fourth,  the  nation  must  decide  what 
type  of  land  ownership  will  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  nation’s  welfare.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  com¬ 
plex  questions  facing  our  society  today. 
Can  a  nation  of  138  millions  best  be 
served  by  big  corporation  farms  with 
modern  machinery,  factory  processing, 
unionized  labor?  Do  we  agree  with 
Arthur  Moore  in  his  “The  Farmer  and 
the  Rest  of  Us”  that  the  bigger,  up-to- 
date  -family  farm  is  the  best  type  of 
land  ownership?  Or  will  our  democ¬ 
racy  best  fulfill  its  needs  by  the  smaller 
type  family  farm? 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  judge,  cer¬ 
tain  facts  are  fixed.  Among  them  are 
these:  big  corporation  farms  are  here 
to  stay  and  will  specialize  on  certain 
types  of  crops  to  the  ultimate  advan¬ 
tage  of  consumers;  the  big  family  type 
farm  will  continue  to  produce  the  bulk 
of  food  and  fiber  needed;  the  smaller 
family  type  farm  will  hold  its  own  as 
smaller  power  machinery,  co-operatives, 
electricity,  etc.,  become  increasingly 
available.  There  are  nearly  2,500,000 
farms  listed  by  the  census  which  are 
small  units  and  unimportant  in  na¬ 
tional  terms  of  production.  The  de¬ 
centralization  process  is  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  all  the  time.  But  these  coun¬ 
tryside  units  are  not  farms  in  terms 
of  food  producers  for  city  population. 

The  question  of  farn;  tenancy  has 
two  sides  in  spite  of  certain  dogmatic 
statements  one  reads  and  hears.  Some 
40  per  cent  of  farm  operators  are  ten¬ 
ants  or  shareholders.  Many  of  them 
are  successful,  substantial  citizens.  The 
old  traditional  path  to  land  ownership 
— ^hired  man,  tenant,  owner,  still  works 
to  a  degree. 

But  as  a  farm  group  we  need  to  face 
this  fact:  We  don’t  need  more  farms. 
The  war  has  proved  that.  Our  produc¬ 
tion  recorcls  are  at  an  all-time  high.  If 
city  families  have  the  money  to  buy, 
farmers  will  produce  the  food.  In  the 
next  generation  I  see  little  change  in 
the  present  status  of  land  ownership. 

Fifth,  our  postwar  policy  must  take 
due  note  of  the  need  for  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  Our  soils,  for¬ 
ested  areas,  water  supplies  and  grass¬ 
lands  have  been  greatly  depleted  and 
abused.  But  the  situation  on  a  na¬ 


tional  scale  is  not  nearly  so  critical  as 
some  sensationalists  would  make  out. 
Those  persons  who,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  predicted  famine  just  simply  were 
permitting  emotions  and  prejudices  to 
sweep  aside  judgment.  Conservation  is 
essential.  We  have  turned  the  corner. 
All  over  the  nation,  farmers  are  put¬ 
ting  practical  methods  into  operation. 
In  the  48  States,  45  now  have  organ¬ 
ized  Soil  Conservation  Districts.  Farm 
woodland  owners,  big  operators,  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  community  units  are 
establishing  grand  forestry  practices. 
Gullied  and  eroded  lands  will  be  turneci 
to  tree  grqwing.  It  may  be  that  close 
to  a  million  acres  of  marginal  crop 
land  can  best  serve  the  nation  produc¬ 
ing  lumber.  We  have  wasted  our  sub¬ 
stance  at  a  prodigious  rate,  but  most  of 
the  soil  needed  for  crops  can  be  re- 
stored  and  improved.  Certain  it  is 
that  farmers  are  learning  the  econom- 
K^s  of  good  Soil.  A  thousand  bushels 
from  10  acres  is  more  profit¬ 
able  than  1,000  from  20  acres  or  500 
from  10.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  produce  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  hay  per  acre.  Most  of  this  land,  cor¬ 
rectly  handled,  can  produce  three  tons 
per  acre.  The  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources  will  find  inevitable  reflection  in 
the  farmers’-  bank  accounts. 

My  last  point  is  concerned  with  the 
general  aspects  of  farming  as  a  way  of 
life.  Fundamental  to  a  satisfying  and 
satisfactory  farm  population  is  ade¬ 
quate  income.  I  hold  that  any  sane 
farm  platform  would  include  the  things 
that  city  people  take  for  granted:  run¬ 
ning  water  and  a  bathroom,  electricity 
and  central  heating.  We  may  as  well 
lace  facts.  Life  on  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  country’s  six  million 
larms  is  not  satisfactory.  Rural  schools 
are  below  the  standard  of  city  schools. 
There  are  1,474,445  miles  of  unsurfaced 
roads  m  rural  areas.  By  and  large,  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  for  young  people  are 
not  adequate.  Hours  of  work  are  longer 
on  the  farms  than  in  industry.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  most  of  the  able  young 
men  and  women  in  rural*  areas  turn  to 
other  vocations. 

A  sizable  fraction  of  the  blame  goes 
to  farmers  themselves,  but  most  of  all  to 
farm  leaders.  Many  farmers  refuse  to 
spend  money  to  make  life  better  and 
easier  because  they  are  saving  to  “move 
to  town.  That’s  a  pernicious  fallacy 
that  has  held  back  rural  progress.  Many 
leaders  have  concerned  themselves  with 
headline  fights  in  politics  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  true  social  and  economic  bat- 
ties  on  the  farm  front.  Farnjers  are 
too  often  individualists  who  stick  to 
traditional  methods  and  routine.  Based 
on  the  assumption  of  adequate  yearly 
mcome,  farm  families  should  make 
farming  what  it  can  be,  a  satisfying 
way  of  life  itself.  ^  ^ 

In  conclusion,  let  me  make  a  few  ob- 
se^ations  based  on  personal  experience 
and  travel  in  the  Northeast,  I  think  the 
sinaller  family-type  farm  has  a  better 
future.  Small  power  machinery  and 
tools,  electricity  and  the  expansion  of 
farmer-owned,  farmer-controlled  co¬ 
operatives  will  give  this  type  of  farmer 
a  better  chance,  I  think  fewer  and  bet¬ 
ter  livesto(2k  fed  on  home-raised  grains 
and  hay  will  mean  more  profit.  I  have 
seen  too  many  instances  of  a  third  or 
more  of  the  milk  check  going  to  the 
gram  dealer.  The  family-type  farm  that 
sells  cream,  raises  a  few  steers  and  hogs 
and  poultry  will  supplant  some  of  the 
farms  where  the  chief  product  sold  is 
whole  milk*  The  years  ahead  are  full 
of  changes,  economically  and  socially, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  ef¬ 
ficient  family  farm  cannot  hold  its  own, 
and  possibly  do  more.  When  and  if 
farmers  can  co-operate  efficiently 
among  themselves  free  of  the  restraints 
and  schemes  of  their  so-called  leaders, 
the  family  farm  will  achieve  its  rightful 
place  of  importance  in  our  national  life 
and  economy. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Tomato  Stems  Turn  Yellow 

Last  season,  shortly  after  my  tomato 
plants  blossomed,  the  stems  turned  yel¬ 
low  and  many  of  the  blossoms  fell  off. 
When  the  tomatoes  formed,  they  devel¬ 
oped  brown  centers.  How  can  I  pre¬ 
vent  this  happening  again  this  year? 
New  York.  MRS.  w.  l. 

The  principcil  trouble  with  your  to¬ 
mato  plants  was  probably  dry  weather. 
If  the  plants  can  be  watered  thoroughly, 
I  think  that  you  will  find  that  the  blos¬ 
soms  will  set,  provided  that  they  have 
been  adequately  fertilized.  The  fruits 
that  have  turned  brown  at  the  blossom 
end  are  the  result  of  dry  weather.  These 
should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  the 
brown  spots  appear.  With  adequate 
rainfall  or  watering,  you  will  find  that 
this  trouble  will  not  recur. 


Kale  and  Cabbage  Sprays 

Kale  planted  in  the  Spring  is  usually 
wormy  by  the  time  we’ve  used  a  meal 
or  two  of  it.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  to  use  to  spray  it  with  to  prevent 
worms  and  lice?  Also,  what  to  spray 
cabbage  with  to  prevent  worms?  I 
know  paris  green  is  good.  c.  R.  r. 

To  control  worms  and  lice  on  cabbage 
and  kale,  use  rotenone,  nicotine  or  pyre- 
thrum.  Nicotine  should  not  be  used 
within  10  days  of  the  time  of  eating. 


Cryolite  and  calcium  arsenate  are  poi¬ 
sonous  materials  that  can  be  used  on 
cabbage  until  the  heads  begin  to  form. 
Directions  are  given  on  the  container 
of  these  preparations. 

Cucumber  Blossoms 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  blossoms 
dropping  off  the  cucumber  vines,  and 
what  can  be  done?  j.  h. 

The  first  blossoms  to  open  on  cucum¬ 
ber  vines  are  staminate  flowers  that 
produce  only  pollen.  These  normally 
fall  off  as  soon  as  pollen  is  shed.  The 
pistillate  flowers  that  produce  the  fruit 
usually  come  later.  They  will  have  a 
miniature  cucumber  at  the  base  before 
the  blossoms  open.  If  your  vines  are 
healthy  and  growing  normally,  you  need 
not  worry  about  blossoms  falling  off. 

Sowing  Carrots  in  Summer 

The  carrots  I  recently  planted  are 
not  doing  well.  Is  there  a  remedy? 

New  Jersey.  m.  e.  s. 

Carrots  are  difficult  to  get  started  in 
m.idsummer.  Best  results  are  obtained 
by  giving  the  soil  a  thorough  watering 
before  seeding.  On  level  ground,  a  fur¬ 
row  can  be  opened  with  a  hoe  and  filled 
with  water.  In  a  day  or  two,  when  the 
watered  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work,  the 
seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  bottom  of  this 
furrow  and  covered  not  more  than  one 
inch  deep.  They  should  not  be  wat¬ 
ered  again  until  the  seedlings  are  well 
established.  d.  f.  jones. 
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Apple  Maggot  Control 

It  is  now  “pick-up  time”  for  apple 
maggot.  It  is  too  late  to  do  further 
spraying  for  this  insect  without  endan¬ 
gering  the  fruit  from  spray  residue. 
There  is  a  second  method  of  control, 
however,  that  can  now  be  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  In  many  orchards  the  picking  up 
and  destruction  of  infested  fruit  soon 
after  it  falls  to  the  ground  are  the  most 
effective  means  of  control.  This  in¬ 
fested  fruit  starts  to  drop  off  in  July. 

The  pick-up  method  breaks  the  life 
cycle  of  the  apple  maggot  and  prevents 
its  recurrence  another  year;  which  is  all 
that  spraying  will  accomplish  with  this 
creature.  Any  spray  that  poisons  this 
pest  in  the  fly  stage,  or  any  infested  ap¬ 
ple  that  is  destroyed,  prevents  it  from 
forming  wormy  fruits  in  a  succeeding 
year.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
the  destruction  of  infested  apples  is  of 
equal  importance  with  spraying  as  a 
combat  method,  especially  where  the 
pest  has  become  well  established. 

Pick  up  the  drops  from  Red  Astra- 
chan.  Early  Harvest,  Dutchess,  Trans¬ 
parent,  Porter  and  similar  early  vari¬ 
eties  once  a  week  from  July  15  to  Au¬ 
gust  1,  and  three  times  a  week  from 
August  1  through  harvest.  Pick  up  the 
drops  from  Gravenstein  about  August 
19  and  once  a  week  thereafter  through 
harvest;  Wealthy  between  August  15-25, 
and  immediately  before  and  immediate¬ 
ly  after  harvest;  Baldwins  about  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  and  also  immediately  before 
and  after  harvest. 

Picking  up  drops  after  the  maggots 


If  drop  apples  that  are  infested  with 
apple  maggot  are  picked  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed  soon  after  they  fall,  it  effec¬ 
tively  breaks  the  insects’  life  cycle.  This 
will  prevent  them  from  developing  into 
the  fly  stage  and  forming  wormy  fruits 
in  a  succeeding  year. 

have  left  them  is  obviously  of  no  use, 
nor  is  any  good  accomplished  if  the 
fruit  is  left  in  the  orchard  or  near  it 
after  being  picked  up,  so  that  the  mag¬ 
gots  may  escape.  Either  it  should  be 
fed  to  livestock,  making  sure  that  it  is 
immediately  consumed,  or  it  should  be 
buried  beneath  two  feet  of  packed 
soil,  or  placed  in  cement  pits  and  treat¬ 
ed  with  crank-case  oil.  Dumping  the 
drops  a  half  mile  or  more  away  from 
any  orchard  is  not  wholly  effective  and 
is  not  recommended  in  general,  since 
many  of  the  insects  undoubtedly  sur¬ 
vive  and  find  breeding  places  from 
which  they  return  to  the  orchard. 
Dumping  in  the  river  or  into  a  deep 
discarded  well  full  of  water  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Pasturing  with  livestock,  espe¬ 
cially  hogs,  is  an  effective  measure.  The 
stock  should  be  plentiful  enough  to  eat 
the  fruit  as  fast  as  it  drops. 

A  humorous  case  in  Vermont  seems  to 
illustrate  the  folly  of  not  properly  dis¬ 
posing  of  infested  apples.  A  grower 
had  all  fallen  fruit  carefully  picked  up 
each  week  and  carefully  piled  behind 
the  barn,  where  the  creatures  lived  in 
unnumbered  legions  the  next  year.  The 
flies  came  back  in  due  time  greatly  to 
increase  their  numbers.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  mere  picking  up  and  piling  the 
bad  apples  nearby  was  of  no  value. 
Wormy  fruit  must  be  destroyed.  Chil¬ 
dren  can  help  pick  up  the  fallen  fruit, 
but  they  must  be  watched  to  get  all 
the  apples  that  fall.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  understood  that  all  fruit  in  the  near 
neighborhood  must  be  similarly  gleaned 
to  secure  and  maintain  effective  con¬ 
trol.  Co-operation  therefore  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

The  railroad  worm,  or  apple  maggot, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  pests  to  con¬ 
trol  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all, 
they  are  insidious  and  seldorq  suspected 
or  recognized  until  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  except  clean  out  wormy  speci¬ 
mens.  In  the  second  place,  the  flies  that 
lay  the  eggs  are  small  and  hard  to  see. 
and  still  again  they  have  a  long  period 
of  emergence,  July  to  September,  and 
some  even  hold  over  into  the  next  year. 
Some  come  early  in  July  and  others 
late  in  August;  but  the  peak  in  num¬ 
bers  comes  in  mid-July  and  mid-August. 
For  this  reason  midsummer  spraying  is 
required,  even  so  late  as  to  run  the  risk 
of  spray  residue,  especially  on  Fall  rip¬ 
ening  varieties.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  pick-up  method  comes  into  im¬ 
portance  either  as  a  supplementary,  if 
not  a  substitute,  means  of  control. 
Dooryard  trees  and  those  in  the  fruit 
garden  are  prime  places  to  use  the 
pick-up  method.  In  such  cases,  spray¬ 
ing  is  not  feasible  because  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  food  plants  and  the  probable 
stain  to  buildings.  M.  B.  Cummings. 


Ask  this  man,  your  Oliver  dealer,  and  he’ll  show 
you  Raydex,  the  remarkable  new  plow  base  de¬ 
veloped,  patented  and  sold  exclusively  by  Oliver; 

Replaceable  shares  for  this  plow  base  come  in 
packages,  like  razor  blades.  They’re  so  inexpen¬ 
sive  that  you  can  throw  them  away  when  they  get 
dull.  A  new  one  costs  no  more  than  a  blacksmith 
charges  for  resharpening  an  ordinary  share.  Yet  it 
will  last  as  long  as  a  single  sharpening,  and  longer. 

,  The  Raydex  share  penetrates  hard  ground  easily 
: . .  stays  at  true  furrow  depth  until  completely  worn 
out  because  suction  is  built  into  the  entire  cutting 
edge  from  tip  to  wing. 


Raydex  bases  do  a  better  all-around  job  of  plowing 
than  any  conventional  plow  base  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  They  turn  the  furrow  slice  naturally . ; .  scour 
better  .  . .  pulverize  the  soil  better. 

Drop  in  on  your  Oliver  dealer  next  time  you're 
in  town.  He’ll  be  glad  to  explain  the  Raydex  prin¬ 
ciple.  Present  production  of  Raydex  bases  and 
shares  is  limited,  but  plan  to  benefit  by  their  su¬ 
perior  plowing  qualities  in  the  days  ahead.  And 
remember,  you’ll  always  plow  best  when  you  plow 
with  Oliver,  the  greatest  name  in  plow  history; 
The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois; 


|0X  -- SUCCESSOR  ^TO  THE  PLOWSHARE 


OLIVER 


THE 

OLIVER 

CORPORATION 


THE  FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big.  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


WANTED:  Antique  Guns,  Cash  For  Any  Quantity 

Joseph  Marron,  260  Gardner  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

PREVENT  LOSSES— LOWER 


E.Sserttiat 

MINW 

tLements 


Use 

ESMIN-EL 


and 

watch 

> 

the 

difference! 


YouVe  heard  of  ES-MIN-EL,  but  have  you  tried  it?  Everybody’s 
piking  about  ES-MIN-EL — the  soil  mineralizer  that  contains  the 
Essential  MINeral  ELements,  manganese,  copper,  zinc,  boron  and 
iron.  Use  ES-MIN-EL — and  grow  quality  fruits  and  vegetables! 

ES-MIN-EL  is  now  sold  in  convenient  5-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags. 

Write  iLS  today  for  your  dealer’s  name. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


PROTECT  NOW!  BEFORE  IT’S  TOO  LATE 

Inspections — Repairs  for  Master  Labels. 

WrUe  for  Local  Representative’s 
Name. 

Protection  Co.  Inc. 


DEPT.  R.  It  NO.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7,  N.  V. 

Offlcds:  New  York  City,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  other  points 
Now  Repairing  Stacks,  Towers  &  Steeples  Locally 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  FENCES 


USE 


5HOXi5TOR 

- ^  . . 

Precision  Built— Safe  and  Sure— Tam  per- Proo 
Economical;  Dependable  Quality  at  LOW  COST 
SEE  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER  ot  WRIT! 

GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS,.  Wellington,  OhU 


FEN  CINE  silts 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 
Welded  Turkey  Wire.  Cello-Glass. 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire.  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing.  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-OAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  MaUopac,  New  YorK 
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Start  NOW  to  Kryocide  those  insect  pests  I 
Kryocide  has  proved  its  dependability  for 
large  growers  everywhere.  Protect  your  crop 
with  this  efFective,  economical  insecticide 
«  . .  easily  applied  with  standard  spraying  or 
dusting  equipment. 

Kryocide  is  NATURAL  GREENLAND  CRYO¬ 
LITE.  Cryolite  is  recommended  by  agricul¬ 
tural  authorities  for  control  of  many  chewing 
insects.  Use  Kryocide  as  a  spray,  dust  or  bait 
according  to  the  recommendations  of  your 
local  experiment  Station. 

Purchase  yonr  supply  of  Kryocide  NOW. 
Comes  in  4  lb.  and  SO  lb.  bags  ...  at  yonr  dealer. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

PENIMYLVANIA  SALT 

MAN  u/fa/c  TURING  C  P  A  N  V 
1000  WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louis  •  Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati  •  Minneapolis  •  Wyandotte  aTacoma 


Control  These  Pests 
with  Kryocide 
LEAP  ROLLER  WORMS 
BEAN  LEAF  BEETLE 
CABBAGE  WORMS 
CORN  EARWORM 
ON  BEANS 
CUCUMBER  BEETLES 
POTATO  FLEA  BEETLES 
MELON  and 
PICKLE  WORMS 
MEXICAN  BEAN 
BEETLE 
TOMATO  FRUITWORM 
I  TOMATO  PINWORM 
I  and  many  others 


Ft 


Because  it  is  so  quickly 
and  easily  scrubbed  cleans 
a  lot  of  people  like  the  Surge! 


;#'Orangeburg  pipe,  the  modern  non- 
metallic,  non-corrodible  pipe,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  quick,  yet  permanent  instal¬ 
lation  —  and  will  provide  a  lifetime  of 
thoroughly  dependable  service.  Long 
lengths.  Light  weight.  Easy  to  handle — 
can  be  sawed.  No  joining  compound 
needed  for  special  TAPERWELD  JOINTS. 
Ideal  for  house-to-sewer  or  house-to- 
septic  tank  connections,  downspouts, 
conductor  or  irrigation  lines  . . .  Millions 
of  feet  in  use  .  .  .  records  of  40  years 
underground. 

ORANGEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE  is  the 


jperfect  pipe  for  farm  and  muckland 
drainage.  Snap  couplings  speed  installa¬ 
tion,  hold  pipe  in  line,  keep  out  back¬ 
fill.  Freezing  and  thawing  won’t  cause 
pipe  to  crack  or  spall.  Non-rigid  pipe 
withstands  soil  settlement  and  heaving. 
lY ou  get  many  more  years  of  better 
drainage  service  with  ORANGEBURG.  A 
(better  pipe  also  for  septic  tank  filter 
[beds,  foundation  footing  drains. 

}See  your  plumbing  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer.  Or  mail  the 
coupon  today! 


I - 1 

i  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY  ■ 
I  ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  (RNY-7-21) 

I  Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  | 

I  PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer.  | 

I  Name .  | 

I  City .  I 


ORANGEBURG 

The  Root- Proof  Pipe 


to 

Annihilate 
Garden  Enemies 

Easily,  quickly  kills  sucking  and  chewing  in¬ 
sects.  Protects  plants  from  many  fungous  dis¬ 
eases.  In  dust  and  spray  forma  at  your 
dealers  or  direct. 


"^ISrpARMERS 

_ TRUCKERS 


STABILIZED 

ROTENONE 


75ousf 


This  general  purpose  Rotenone  dust  or  spray 
is  invaluable  to  commercial  growers  and  gar¬ 
deners.  At  your  dealers  or  direct.: 

FREE:  Write  for  booklet  on  Insect  Control.  ^ 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
295N  Ferry  St.  Beacon,  N.  Y.i 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinlectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Killsllce.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-bacK  guarantee. 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hoao 
end  nozzles 

325.95 


Wheel 
Truck  if 
SpeciAei 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

701  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  '‘eye-opening”  revelation  in  eensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  1 00- W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Says  Old  Fashioned  Teacher 
Is  Wrong 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
viewpoint  expressed  by  Old  Fashioned 
Teacher,  who  recorded  her  viewpoint 
in  your  May  5  issue.  I  have  read  her 
analogies  with  care  and  find  that  the 
reasoning  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  The 
great  fault  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
physical  needs  and  mental  needs  go 
hand  in  hand.  This  is  not  necessarily 
true,  in  spite  of  the  famous  adage  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Many  of 
the  great  thinkers  of  the  world  have 
been  frail,  puny  individuals.  Physical 
growth  is  one  thing,  and  should  not  be 
forced,  de-rooted,  stunted,  damaged  or 
impaired.  The  physical  specimen  will 
then  match  the  finest  cow  or  potted 
geranium.  But  mental  growth  is  some¬ 
thing  else.  Indifference  to  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  usually  due 
to  one  of  two  things:  either  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  defective  or  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  is  not  being  presented  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  manner.  Both  of  these  maladies 
can  be  traced  to  a  perpetuation  of  the 
one-room  country  schoolhouse. 

I  am  an  educator  who  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  for  some  15  years,  and  have  further 
evidenced  an  interest  in  youth  activi¬ 
ties  by  my  participation  in  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  for  over  20  yearp.  I 
teach  in  a  local  college,  but  for  over  10 
years  I  have  been  in  close  contact  with 
the  education  facilities  near  our  farm 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Here,  too,  the 
local  people  are  reluctant  to  change  to 
a  consolidated  school,  but  primarily  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  their  taxes  will 
have  to  be  increased  to  maintain  it. 
Their  attitude  is  that  what  was  good 
enough  for  them  is  good  enough  for 
their  children,  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned;  but  they  hesitate  to  apply 
this  reasoning  in  matters  concerning  the 
doctor  or  their  salary  check.  I  have 
publicly  expressed  myself  as  more  than 
willing  to  pay  my  share  of  the  increased 
taxes  if  a  consolidated  school  were  to 
be  formed,  even  though  I  probably  will 
never  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
improvement.  The  reason:  because  the 
proof  of  th  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and 
over  the  period  of  the  last  10  years,  the 
educational  products  of  all  the  rural 
schools  are  definitely  not  what  one  can 
consider  of  the  highest  type,  although 
native  ability  and  intelligence  are  in  no 
way  subnormal.  Schools  in  the  town 
working  with  the  same  type  of  indi¬ 
viduals  are  vastly  more  successful. 

I  have  mentioned  what  I  consider  the 
reason  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  one- 
room  school.  The  most  serious  criti¬ 
cism  is  the  inability  of  the  average 
teacher  to  present  the  material  in  an 
interesting  manner.  No  stress  is  placed 
on  the  advantages  of  learning,  how  this 
knowledge  helps  to  make  better  citi¬ 
zens  and  makes  for  a  better  living. 
Probably  this  type  of  teacher  who  is 
busy  teaching  eight  grades  simultane- 


Midsummer  in  the  Orchard 

Part  ii 

Recently  magnisum  deficiency  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  both  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  horticulturists.  The  facts  that 
soils  in  the  Northeast  are  naturally  low 
in  native  supplies  of  magnisium,  that 
orchard  practices  such  as  the  extensive 
use  of  sulfur  in  the  pest  control  pro¬ 
gram  have  caused  more  pronounced  soil 
acidity,  that  potash  fertilization  has 
been  on  the  increase  in  recent  years, 
and  that  no  magnesium  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  to  replace  that  which  is  annually 
removed  in  crops  or  leached  out  in 
drainage  water,  explain  why  magne¬ 
sium  deficiency  in  our  orchards  is  be¬ 
coming  serious  and  widespread.  More 
difficult  to  remedy  than  either  nitrogen 
or  potassium  shortages,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  growers  recognize  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  understand  the  reasons  for  its 
presence  so  that  adequate  corrective 
and  preventive  measures  can  be  begun. 
In  August  or  September,  orchards 
should  be  checked  for  leaf  scorch.  Mag¬ 
nesium  deficiency  scorch  occurs  largely 
as  irregular  dead  areas  between  the 
veins  rather  than  at  the  leaf  tips  and 
along  the  margins  as  in  potash  defi¬ 
ciency.  Also,  affected  leaves  often 
drop  prematurely,  due  to  this  lack. 
Fruits  fair  to  size  and  drop  early.  Chem¬ 
ical  analysis  shows  low  magnestium  in 
the  foliage.  Full  particulars  will  not 
be  given  here,  as  magnesium  deficiency 
was  extensively  treated  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  May  6,  1944.  However, 
it  should  be  said  that  magnesium  short¬ 
age  is  a  muoh  more  serious  problem  in 
New  England  orchards  than  potassium 
shortage.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that 
potash  fertilization  has  actually  in¬ 
creased  the  severity  of  magnesium  defi¬ 
ciency  symptoms.  Inclusion  of  Epsom 
salts  in  three  or  four  cover  sprays,  soil 
applications  of  magnesium  materials 
such  as  Epsom  salts  and  Seawater  mag¬ 
nesium  oxide,  and  the  broadcasting  of 
high  magnesium  limestone  are  recom¬ 
mended  corrective  measures. 

There  are  other  possible  deficiency 
troubles  which  may  show  up  as  inter¬ 
nal  cork  due  to  insufficient  supplies  of 
available  boron  in  the  soil.  This  trou¬ 
ble,  easily  corrected  by  soil  applica¬ 
tions  of  borax,  indicates  the  possible 
extent  of  mineral  deficiencies  in  our 
soils.  Boron  is  a  minor  element  required 
by  growing'  plants  in  extremely  small 
amounts  but  required  just  the  same.  It 
makes  one  wonder  what  is  next  on  the 
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ously  doesn’t  have  the  time  to  place  the 
emphasis  where  it  is  most  needed.  The 
graduates  of  these  schools  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  have  been  so  misguided  that  most 
of  them  will  shy  away  from  reading  any 
matter  other  than  comic  books,  will 
rarely  write  letters,  which  fact  now  dis¬ 
tresses  many  mothers  of  overseas  boys, 
and  speak  a  horrible  form  of  English 
for  grade  school  graduates.  I  suspect 
that  this  is  not  because  anyone  is  try¬ 
ing  to  hurry  them.,  but  rather  that  they 
are  not  being  encouraged  to  move  fast 
enough.  In  consolidated  schools,  each 
teacher  becomes  more  of  a  speci^st, 
and,  furthermore,  the  over-all  curric¬ 
ulum  is  likely  to  be  more  modern  in 
that  it  meets  the  needs  of  present  day 
life,  since  it  will  be  guided  by  someone 
on  the  spot  who  can  intelligently  think 
about  this.  More  than  once  I  have  heard 
of  resistance  to  curriculum  changes  be¬ 
cause  this  would  involve  the  purchase 
of  new  books  and  the  spending  of  more 
tax  money. 

I  feel  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
present  poor  facilities  in  rural  grade 
school  education  is  to  develop  more 
consolidated  schools. 

New  York.  dr.  Stephen  p.  marioi/. 


Getting  Rid  of  Honeysuckle 

We  have  a  large  hillside  of  unculti¬ 
vated  ground.  Formerly  it  was  all  in 
grass  and  kept  mowed  or  pastured. 
Large  patches  of  honeysuckle  have  got 
started  which  are  growing  in  size  and 
may  eventually  cover  the  hillside.  What 
would  you  suggest  as  a  method  to  over¬ 
come  this?  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  a  weed  burner?  w.  d.  m. 

If  your  field  that  is  infested  with  hon¬ 
eysuckle  can  be  plowed,  yo’u  can  get 
rid  of  this  vine  most  easily  by  cutting 
and  raking  in  piles,  and  when  dry,  burn¬ 
ing  the  tops;  then  plowing  the  sod  and 
raking  out  as  many  of  the  roots  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Grow  a  cover  crop  of  corn,  using 
a  large  growing  variety  of  ensilage  corn 
or  late  sweet  corn.  If  the  land  cannot 
be  plowed,  then  try  some  of  the  weed 
killers  such  as  sodium  chlorate  or  am¬ 
monium  sulfamate  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  pound  per  gallon  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  when  it  is  hot  and 
dry.  Do  not  use  the  solution  stronger 
than  this,  or  the  leaves  will  drop  off 
before  the  roots  are  killed. 

Weed  burners  using  kerosene  are 
fairly  satisfactory.  By  scorching  the 
leaves,  the  tops  can  be  killed  so  that 
they  can  be  burned  up  cleanly  as  soon 
as  they  are  dry.  However,  burning 
does  not  kill  the  roots  of  perennial 
weeds  and  bushed  as  the  herbicides  do. 
There  is,  of  course,  considerable  fire 
risk  unless  the  operation  is  carefully 
watched.  When  the  ground  is  damp, 
there  should  be  little  danger  from  fire 
hazard.  However,  if  there  is  poison  ivy 
present,  be  sure  that  the  smoke  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  any  one  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  it,  because  the  poison  can 
be  carried  by  the  smoke. 


deficiency  calendar.  No  longer  can  a 
nitrogen-phosphorus  -  potash  fertilizer 
be  called  “complete.”  It  is  far  from  it. 
And  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  long  continued  unbalanced  fertili¬ 
zation  is  not  adequate  at  least  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  and  is  not  sound  from  the 
long-time  viewpoint.  Thus,  nitrogen 
alone  has  been  followed  by  potassium 
deficiency;  nitrogen  and  potash  fertiliza¬ 
tion  has  given  rise  to  serious  magnesium 
deficiency;  and  in  Canada,  the  use  of 
all  three  elements  has  been  followed  by 
calcium  deficiency;  and  so  it  goes.  There 
seems  to  be  increasing  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  multiple  element  “bal¬ 
anced”  fertilization  in  our  orchards. 
This  trend  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of  our 
failure  to  put  back  on  the  soil  what  has 
been  and  is  being  removed  year  in  and 
year  out  through  cropping  and  leach¬ 
ing.  The  time  has  conie  when  we  must 
think  in  broader  terms  than  nitrogen,  or 
nitrogen  and  potash,  for  example,  in 
orchard  fertilization.  Furthermore,  it 
is  hoped  that  before  too  long,  practical 
and  wide  use  can  be  made  of  the  re¬ 
cently  developed  chemical  leaf  analysis, 
which  tells  just  which  nutrients  are 
being  taken  up  and  which  are  lacking. 

Orchard  Soil  Management 

A  few  words  concerning  soil  manage¬ 
ment  practices  in  relation  to  present- 
day  soil  conservation  ideas  are  in  or¬ 
der  here.  Wherever  cultivation  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  the  factor  of  erosion  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  priind.  Even  where 
a  slope  is  very  gradual  and  cover  crops 
are  planted  or  where  strip  cultivation 
is  practiced,  erosion  and  irreplaceable 
soil  losses  may  still  be  taking  place.  It 
is  on  eroded  soils  that  deficiencies  are 
often  most  prevalent  and  serious.  This 
brings  up  the  question  of  mulching, 
which  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  systems  of  orchard  soil  nianage- 
ment.  Young  orchards  adequately 
limed  (magnesium  limestone)  and  fer¬ 
tilized  should  furnish  sufficient  material 
for  mulching  under  the  trees  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  In  older  bearing  orchards, 
additional  mulch  is  brought  in  from 
outside  the  orchard. 

Let  the  Summertime  be  inspection¬ 
time  in  our  orchards.  The  grass  and 
trees  will  tell  us  much  if  only  we  are 
willing  to  observe  them.  And  such  in¬ 
formation  may  better  enable  us  to  plan 
a  sounder  program  of  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  ensuing  years. 

Mass.  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK. 
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Shipshape  is  the  word  for  the  Navy’s 


it’s  a  65-COW  dairy  of  Quonset  Huts 


"Yes,  the  Navy  operates  a  dairy  farm. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  fresh  milk 
for  wounded  men  hospitalized  on 
Guam,  advanced  base  headquarters 
of  the  Pacific  fleet. 

And  the  farm  buildings  . . .  the  barns 
and  pasteurization  plant?  What 
would  they  be  but  Quonset  Huts, 
those  great  all-purpose  buildings 
produced  by  the  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Corporation  and  put  to  a  hundred 
and  more  uses  on  our  Island  bases 


scattered  throughout  the  Pacific. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Quonset  Huts 
are  today  serving  the  armed  forces. 
Neat,  sturdy,  easy  to  erect,  proof 
against  wind,  weather  and  rot — 
Quonset  Huts  bring  new  perma¬ 
nence  and  efficiency  to  building  re¬ 
quirements,  through  the  magic  of 
Stran-Steel,  versatile  building  ma¬ 
terial  of  tomorrow’s  better  farm 
buildings,  homes,  commercial  and 
Industrial  structures. 


Letters  bring  home  closer — write  often 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 
CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  37th  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Proved  in  the  all-purpose  Quonset 
Hut,  Stran-Steel  represents  an  im¬ 
portant  advance  in  building  con¬ 
struction  methods.  It  combines  the 
permanence  and  fire-safety  of  steel 
with  the  flexibility  of  nailable  ma¬ 
terials — for  you  nail  to  Stran-Steel. 
Look  to  Great  Lakes  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  for  better  values  in  all 
types  of  farm  buildings  when  our 
wartime  assignment  is  completed. 


MAIN  BARNS,  LIVESTOCK  BARNS 
AND  POULTRY  BUILDINGS 


IMPLEMENT  SHEDS  AND 
UTILITY  BUILDINGS 


GRAIN,  HAY,  BEDDING  AND 
GENERAL  STORAGE  BUILDINGS 


I 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Fruit  prospects  in  Michigan  are  the 
poorest  in  many  years.  An  abnormally 
warm  March,  followed  by  a  severely 
cold  April,  completely  ruined  the 
grapes  and  strawberries,  nearly  ruined 
the  cherries,  ruined  three-fourths  of 
the  pears,  and  caused  peaches  and  ap¬ 
ples  to  be  40  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 
To  offset  this,  oats,  wheat  and  meadows 
are  in  splendid  condition,  while  corn 
and  soy  beans  are  off  to  a  good  start, 
although  planted  a  little  late.  For  some 
years  the  grain  belt  has  not  had  a  good 
oat  crop,  but  this  looks  like  a  banner 
year  for  oats. 

Now,  here  are  some  marks  for  young 
farmers  to  shoot  at:  The  average  per 
acre  yield  in  terms  of  bushels  for  the 
United  States;  Wheat,  11;  oats,  27;  corn, 
32;  potatoes,  50;  hay,  %  of  a  ton.  But 
last  year  many  farmers  made  yields 
per  acre  of  wheat,  60  bushels;  oats, 
100;  corn,  200;  potatoes,  500,  and  hay,  5 
tons.  Here  is  something  for  the  farm 
boy  who  longs  for  the  city  because  he 
toinks  there  is  no  future  on  the  farm. 
Of  all  the  sciences,  agriculture  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  made  giant  strides  in 
the  last  few  years,  but  we  have  hardly 
scratched  the  surface.  The  farmer  is  a 
chemist;  he  mixes  sun,  soil,  seed  and 
water  and  produces  potential  energy  in 
the  form  of  food. 

Workers  in  other  lines  of  industry 
are  so  dependent  for  their  energy,  that 
if  all  the  farmers  stopped  marketing 
food,  every  bit  of  industry  would  come 
to  an  absolute  stop  within  a  week.  Now 
listen  to  this,  if  you  think  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  learn:  Every  day  during 
Spring  and  Summer,  the  sun  pours 
down  $1,000  worth  of  energy  upon  every 
square  yard  of  the  farm,  a  total  of 
$200,000  worth  of  energy  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  average  farmer  succeeds  in 
deriving  an  annual  income  of  only  3 
cents  from  that  same  square  yard.  That, 
my  lad,  is  the  greatest  example  of  mass 
inefficiency  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Right  there  is  a  tremendous  field  for 
you.  How  to  harness  that  sun  energy 
and  put  it  to  work  is  your  problem. 

There  is  another  wide  field  in  the  line 
of  better  farm  machinery.  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Cormick  was  a  farm  boy.  He  had  to 
rake  and  bind  behind  the  cradler  in  the 
grain  field.  The  sun  was  hot,  his  back 
ached  and  the  stubbles  hurt  his  bare 
feet,  so  he  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  There  were  two  results.  First, 
a  great  line  of  farm  implements,  and, 
second,  it  made  lots  of  money.  Fu¬ 
ture  farm  machinery  may  all  be  radio 
controlled  so  that  the  farmer  can  sit  in 
the  shade,  touch  various  buttons  and 
watch  his  field  being  plowed,  planted, 
cultivated,  harvested  and  the  crop  then 
taken  to  storage.  Today  that  is  only  a 
dream,  but  you  can  make  that  dream 
come  true.  Tomorrow  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery  will  be  run  by  electric  motors,  with 
the  power  transmitted  by  wireless 
beams  from  a  central  generating  plant 
which  will  use  sun  heat  to  turn  its 
dynamos.  Already  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction. 

Along  another  line,  farmers  in  Illi¬ 
nois  no  longer  fear  wet  weather  in  hay¬ 
ing  time.  They  just  haul  wet  or  green 
hay  right  into  the  barn  and  cure  it  in 
the  mow  with  an  air  blast.  That  hay 
remains  a  bright  green  in  color,  and  we 
know  now  that  green  is  the  life  color. 
So  there  you  are,  son,  although  these 
new  thoughts  are  only  a  few  of  the 
marvelous  possibilities  which  are  on  the 

farm,  ,  „  . 

We  hope  to  see  our  boys  soon.  Sergt. 
Lewis  has  had  nearly  four  years  of 
service,  a  lot  of  combat  stars  and  a 
baby  daughter,  a  year  old,  born  after 
he  went  overseas,  so  he  has  enough 
points.  Kenny  had  some  wild  rides 
with  a  tank  unit,  but  he  is  safe,  and 
may  get  a  furlough.  Calvin  flew  over 
France,  rode  a  truck  across  Germany 
and  is  now  serving  at  a  base  hospital, 
for  he  is  a  medical  technician.  Here^ 
home,  we  carry  on  despite  too  ui^h 
rain  and  a  lot  of  cool  weather, 
past  Spring  there  was  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  baby  chicks,  with  hatcheries 
not  only  sold  out  but  booking  orders  for 
two  months  ahead.  There  has  also  been 
a  big  demand  for  young  pigs  with  six- 
weeks-old  pigs  selling  for  $10  and  more 
each.  Let  prices  go  up  and  down,  the 
same  warm  sun  is  shining  over  the 
same  broad  fields,  and  the  old  home  is 
still  the  best  place  pn  earth. 

Berrien  County,  Mich,  l,  b.  reber. 

Bad  Storm  Upstate 

A  destructive  cyclonic  storm  spent 
the  worst  of  its  fury  on  three  town¬ 
ships  in  Tompkins  County  on  Friday, 
June  15,  at  7  P.  M.  The  first  town  hit 
was  Lansing,  where  the  wind  struck 
after  crossing  Cayuga  Lake,  and  the 
next  two  in  its  line  of  direction  were 
Groton  and  McLean.  It  did  minor  dam¬ 
age  in  adjacent  areas,  such  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  washing  of  crops,  lifting  roofs 
and  felling  trees;  but  in  the  area  worst 
affected,  approximately  five  to  eight 
miles  wide  and  30  or  more  iniles  long, 
it  leveled  farm  buildings,  killing  many 
cows,  horses,  chickens  and  other  live¬ 
stock.  Fortunately,  no  human  lives 
were  lost,  though  several  persons  were 
injured.  Crops  were  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  over  a  large  area  from  the 
cloudburst  deluge  that  accompanied  the 
wind,  and  from  hail,  which  in  some 


areas  was  of  a  peculiarly  large  and  jag¬ 
ged  formation,  some  being  in  large,  flat, 
sharp  splinter -like  forms  that  were 
especially  destructive. 

The  storm  first  hit  the  fine  farm  build¬ 
ings  on  the  Earl  A.  Beckwith  farm  on 
top  of  Ludlowville  Hill.  Their  herd  of 
purebred  Jerseys  had  been  milked,  but 
lingered  near  the  barn.  When  the 
storm  struck,  they  sought  shelter  near 
the  barn,  which  collapsed  on  them, 
completely  burying  them  in  debris. 
Parts  of  the  main  barn  and  its  roofing, 
silos  and  nearby  outbuildings  were 
flung  against  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
across  adjoining  fields.  Every  window 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house  was 
beaten  in  by  wind  and  hail.  The  only 
thing  that  escaped  was  the  farm’s  road¬ 
side  sign,  “Jersey  Cream-Line  Milk,” 
which  stood  with  its  edge  toward  the 
storm.  All  trees  went  down.  The  farm 
garden,  a  fine  one,  with  some  rows  a 
foot  high  or  more,  is  just  a  barren  ex¬ 
panse  of  cobble  and  stone,  its  top  soil 
all  gone  along  with  the  garden  growth. 

A  group  of  county  and  Red  Cross  of¬ 
ficials  is  investigating  conditions.  In 
the  writer’s  locality,  which  is  just  to 
one  side  of  the  path  of  the  storm,  there 
are  15  barns  down,  and  many  more 


have  lost  silos,  trees  and  crops,  roofs, 
windows  and  outbuildings,  with  many 
chickens  being  lost  in  the  area. 

In  the  village  of  Groton  over  100 
trees  were  felled,  with  100  more  on 
Route  38  to  the  east  of  Groton.  Traffic 
was  suspended  and  electricity  was  off 
over  so  large  an  area  that  many  neigh¬ 
boring  cities,  even  some  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  sent  in  trucks  and  crews  to  help  in 
the  cleaning  up  of  telephone  and  elec¬ 
tric  service  wire  tangles. 

On  the  farms,  already  short  of  help 
and  badly  handicapped  by  the  wettest 
Spring  known  to  any  of  this  generation, 
there  is  keen  discouragement.  Many 
barns  can  never  be  rebuilt,  or  not  until 
war  scarcities  of  building  materials  and 
also  of  help  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Farmers  who  were  less  affected  and 
those  few  left  in  the  villages  have  been 
busy  helping  their  unfortunate  neigh¬ 
bors,  laying  new  cement  floors  and 
erecting  stanchions  so  that  cows  can  be 
milked,  and  cleaning  away  debris. 

On  Howard  Jackson’s  farm  three 
cows  were  killed  outright,  pinned  down 
in  the  barn;  six  more  had  to  be  shot. 
He  has  sold  the  remaining  dairy.  Sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  are  common  in  a  lesser 
degree  over  a  large  area.  m.  g.  f. 


July,  1945 

WhaOwns  Abandoned  School 
Property? 

Our  schoolhouse  is  standing  idle,  and 
we  find  that  according  to  the  original 
records,  the  land  was  deeded  only  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  school. 
Does  title  to  the  land  and  building  go 
back  to  the  owner  or  to  the  person  who 
owns  the  adjoining  land?  w.  B.  N. 

Land  has  often  been  deeded  to  a 
school  district,  with  provision  made  in 
the  deed  that  when  the  property  ceases 
to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  it  shall 
go  back  to  the  original  owner.  In  such 
a  case,  the  original  owner  holds  what 
the  law  calls  a  possibility  of  reverter, 
which  cannot  be  sold,  transferred  or 
willed  by  the  original  owner.-  The  deci¬ 
sions  hold  that  if  the  original  owner  is 
dead  at  the  time  the  school  property  is 
abandoned,  the  only  persons  who  can 
legally  exercise  this  right  of  reverter 
are  the  heirs  of  the  original  owner.  The 
adjoining  land  owner  would  have  no 
right  at  all  unless,  of  course,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  surviving  heir. 

As  for  the  building,  usually  it  is  sold 
and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the 
taxpayers  of  the  school  district. 


It 

It 


Stood  for  ^od  cars  before  Pearl  Harbor. . . 


will  stand  for  good  cars 
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GOOD 

MANAGEMENT! 

The  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  com¬ 
bating  the  spread  of 
disease  in  livestock 
and  poultry  is  farm  sanitation. 


Clean  up  all  buildings  regularly 
—it  pays!  Dip  or  spray  animals  and 
birds.  Use  Kreso  Dip  in  your  war 
on  disease  germs,  lice,  mites  and 
ticks.  Here  is  a  coal-tar  disinfectant 
•with  a  phenol  coefficient  of  five. 
Inexpensive  .  .  .  one  pint  of  ELreso 
Dip  makes  12  gallons  of  reliable 
disinfectant. 


SHEEPMEN!  Kreso  Dip,  in  proper 
dilution,  does  not  harm  or  discolor 
wool! 


★Write  for  free  illustrated 
booklet,  “Farm  Sanitation.'’ 

Animal  Industry  Division 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


DRUG  STORES  SELL  PARKE-DAVIS  PRODUCTS 


Check  fresh  bog  sgavin; 

Keep  horse  at  work 

To  check  fresh  bog  spavin 
you  must  catch  it  at  first 
signs  of  puffiness,  before 
the  hock  bunch  hardens. 

Bog  spavin  appears  as  a  soft 
swelling  to  front  and  inner  side  of 
hock  joint.  When  first  noticed, 
massage  Absorbine  on  the  puffy' 
hock  to  stimulate  local  circulation.  This  in¬ 
creases  blood  flow  in  the  area  and  reduces 
swelling.  Rub  in  Absorbine  twice  daily  until 
the  swdling  goes  down. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  is  most 
helpful  if  used  as  recommended.  A  stand-by 
for  50  years,  Absorbine  is  used  by  many  ex¬ 
perienced  horsemen  and  veterinarians.  Espe¬ 
cially  helpful  in  checking  windgall,  curb, 
thoroughpin  and  similar  congestive  troubles 
and  to  help  prevent  them  from  becoming 
permanent,  painful  afflictions.  Only  $2.50  for 
a  long-lasting  bottle.  On  sale  at  all  druggists. 

W,  F,  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Absorbine 


New  Discovery  Ends 
CalfbaginSDAYSor 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amaring  remedy  for  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It's  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it's  made  by  a  now  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That's  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  ,  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  now  and  If  your 
dealer  doo$  not  carry  it.  just  slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  with  your  name  and  address.  We’ll  rush  you, 
all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  dis« 
covery.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


Safety  on  the  Farm 

With  the  liberation  of  Europe  from 
Nazi  control  and  the  -war  against  our 
ruthless  Japanese  enemies  intensified, 
more  and  more  demand  is  being  made 
on  our  farmers;  -which  makes  the  men 
and  women  on  the  farms  all  the 
more  valuable  to  our  country  and  to 
their  own  families.  That  is  why  it  is 
increasingly  important  that  the  good 
health  and  soundness  of  limb  of  our 
farm  population  be  safeguarded. 

When  an  industrial  worker  is  injured 
at  his  work,  at  least  part  of  his  income 
continues  through  payments  made  to 
him  under  the  State’s  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Law.  In  addition,  the  aver¬ 
age  factory  worker  is  exposed  to  one  or 
two  hazards  against  which  most  em¬ 
ployers,  either  voluntarily  or  by  law, 
provide  necessary  protective  devices. 
Farmers  encounter  these  hazards  too. 
When  a  farmer  is  injured  on  his  farm 
or  suffers  sufficiently  ill  health  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  active  work  on  the  farm,  not 
only  is  his  income  adversely  affected, 
but  his  whole  investment  in  farm  and 
crop  is  put  in  jeopardy.  From  time  to 
time  the  farmer’s  attention  is  called  to 
■the  risks  he  faces  of  possible  physical 
injury  in  the  varied  use  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  types  of  mechanical  farm  equipment 
or  the  handling  of  stock  used  or  raised 
on  the  farm.  However,  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  often  given  to  the  danger  of 
steady  impairment  of  health  because  of 
the  conditions  of  some  of  his  regular 
farm  activities.  One  of  these  is  the 
matter  of  proper  protection  of  his  eyes 
against  the  rays  of  the  sun  while  he  is 
engaged  hour  after  hour  in  his  fields. 
The  wearing  of  a  pair  of  scientifically 
designed  and  produced  sun  glasses  will 
give  him  the  needed  protection  for  his 
priceless  eyesight  against  the  harmful 
rays  to  which  he  is  exposed  so  much  of 
the  time.  Another  danger  the  farmer 
often  faces  is  that  of  eye  injury  when 
he  is  engaged  in  work  in  the  farm  ma¬ 
chine  shop  or  in  carpenter  work  about 
the  farm.  Wearing  industrial  type  gog¬ 
gles  will  protect  his  eyes. 

The  farmer  is  often  exposed  to  the 
further  danger  of  injury  to  his  respira¬ 
tory  system  during  such  farm  operations 
as  spraying,  disinfecting,  feed  grinding, 
filling  of  silos  and  similar  types  of  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  simple  and  inexpensive 
answer  to  this  problem  is  the  wearing  of 
proper  types  of  respirators. 

The  several  types  of  regular  farm  ac¬ 
tivities  mentioned  do  not  ordinarily  re¬ 
sult  in  impairment  of  health  on  any  one 
occasion  when  no  protection  is  provid¬ 
ed,  but  over  a  period  the  health  of  the 
average  farmer  can  be  adversely  affect¬ 
ed  when  he  is  repeatedly  exposed. 

All  of  the  above  can  be  summed  up 
as  follows;  “Safety  first,  last  and  al¬ 
ways,  and  especially  now.”  To  empha¬ 
size  this,  National  Farm  Safety  Week  is 
to  be  observed  beginning  July  22. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  a.  l. 

[Eds. — The  most  frequent  and  saddest 
accident  that  happens  on  farms  is  when 
a  “gentle”  bull  badly  injures  or  kills 
some  one.  “Never  trust  a  bull”  is  al¬ 
ways  the  best  policy.  Injuries  caused 
by  motors  and  machines  take  a  heavy 
toll,  too.  Just  recently,  our  attention 
was  called  to  the  death  of  a  young  farm 
boy  due  to  contact  with  an  electric 
fence.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
heard  of  such  an  accident  because  the 
voltage  generated  through  an  electric 
fence  is  usually  light  and  alternating, 
unless  the  installation  is  faulty.  It  was 
reported  that  when  the  boy  came  in 
contact  with  the  fence  his  clothing 
and  shoes  were  wet  after  filling  a  trac¬ 
tor  radiator  with  water.  No  doubt  this 
was  a  contributing,  if  not  the  principal, 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  death.] 

New  Compensation  Insur¬ 
ance  Rates  Effective  July  1 

The  new  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  rates  and  classifications  on 
farm  workers  in  New  York  State  have 
just  been  announced  by  the  Compen¬ 
sation  Insurance  Rating  Board.  They 
went  into  effect  July  1. 

On  general  farm  workers,  the  rate 
has  been  reduced  from  $5.14  per  $100  of 
payroll  (minimum  premium  $89)  to 
$4.40  per  $100  of  payroll  (min.  prem. 
$78).  The  rate  is  the  same  for  work¬ 
ers  on  fruit  farms.  Poultry  farm  work¬ 
ers  can  be  insured  for  a  premium  of 
$3.02  per  $100  of  payroll  (min.  prem. 
$57),  provided  sales  of  poultry  and 
eggs  constitute  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  sales  of  all  products  off  the 
farm.  The  rate  for  workers  on  vegeta¬ 
ble  or  berry  farms  is  $2.73  per  $100  of 
payroll  (min.  prem.  $53J ;  this  rate  be¬ 
ing  available  only  if  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  farm  acreage  is  devoted  to 
berry  and  vegetable  growing  (dry 
beans,  potatoes,  canning  peas  or  beets, 
and  corn  for  grain  or  silage  excluded). 

Other  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance  rates  per  $100  of  payroll  are 
as  follows:  For  nurserymen,  $2.59 
(min.  prem.  $51);  landscape  gardening, 
$2.87  (min.  prem.  $55) ;  farm  machin¬ 
ery  custom  work,  $8.96  (min.  prem. 
$100) ;  sawmill  work,  $10.15  (min.  prem. 
$172),  and  logging,  $13.95  (min.  prem. 
$272). 

Workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
on  farm  workers  is  not  required  under 
the  laws  of  New  York,  nor  is  it  re¬ 
quired  under  the  laws  of  most  States 
in  the  country;  but  if  an  employer 
wishes  to  do  so,  he  can  buy  this  type 
of  insurance  in  New  York  State  at  the 
rates  quoted  here. 


All  that  glitters  isn’t  gold,  and  green  summer  pastures  may 
'be  lacking  in  the  essential  minerals  and  vitamins  which  > 
your  livestock  needs  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth  and  ' 
top  production  and  reproduction.  That’s  why  your  young 
and  dry  stock,  milch  cows  and  beef  cattle — both  on  pastiure 
and  in  the  bam — should  have  a  regular,  year  around  ration 
of  multi-mineral: 


Near^s 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


You  can  make  sure  that  your  grazing  stock  gets  all  its  vi¬ 
tally  needed  minerals  by  providing  MINRALTONE  Field 
Feeding  Boxes  in  pasture  lots.  They’re  easily  and  quickly 
built,  and  kept  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  salt 
to  each  four  pounds  of  MINRALTONE,  will  protect  your 
stock  against  the  dangers  of  mineral  deficiencies.  Write  for 
information  about  mineral  feeding  and  leaflet  which  gives 
directions  for  building  a  MINRALTONE  Field  Feeding 
Box  for  your  grazing  stock. 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION  AND 

GROWTH  ANIMALS 


NEARS  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Wood 

Staves 


Silatet) 


Crainelo* 

Binding 


MONEY... 

WRITE  TODAY 


CRAINELOX 


Rebuild  your  silo  the  CraineloxyC^ay!  If  your  wood 
stave  silo  is  weak-walled,  rebuild  with  "Crainelox” 
and  save  the  original  materials.  Have  an  up-to-date 
Triple  Wall  silo  at  half  replacement  cost.  Craine  Re¬ 
construction  Method  uses; 

Crainelox”  All  Heart  Red’wood  covering. 
Binds  upright  staves  into  rigid,  stormproof  struc¬ 
ture.  Eliminates  troublesome  hoop  adjustments. 

2.  Silafelt  Insulation.  Makes  silo  air-tight.  Adds 
protection  against  freezing. 

Crainelox”  can  be  applied  by  your  own  farm  help. 
Supply  Limited— Going  Fast— Don’t  Delay.  Send  a 
penny  postcard.  Get  the  whole  story.  No  obligation. 

CRAINE  INC.,  715  Taft  St..  Norwich.  New  York. 


REBUILDING  METHOD 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'//  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exoosed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Future  of  Agriculture 

For  timeliness,  courage  and  insight  we  can, 
without  reservation,  recommend  Haydn  S. 
Pearson’s  article  on  page  334,  “What  is  Ahead 
for  Farming?”  in  which  he  discusses  clearly 
and  logically  the  postwar  problems  that  face 
all  farmers.  While  it  is  not  necessary  here  and 
now  to  determine  wherein  Mr,  Pearson  is  right 
or  wrong  in  every  particular,  we  must  record 
ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  dole  program 
which  he  advocates  for  the  support  of  both  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture  in  times  of  stress.  In 
our  judgment,  such  a  program  can  lead  only 
to  totalitarianism,  under  which  the  individual 
is  completely  subject  to  the  whims,  penalties 
and  coercions  of  an  all-powerful  State.  Indi¬ 
vidual  liberties  are  thus  completely  forfeited 
because  the  people  are  deluded  into  exchang¬ 
ing  their  God-given  responsibilities  and  the 
freedom  that  flows  therefrom  for  a  false,  uto¬ 
pian  security  from  risk  and  choice  and  its  in¬ 
evitable  end,  serfdom. 

In  all  other  respects,  we  believe  Mr.  Pearson 
makes  his  argument  with  good  logic  and  proper 
emphasis.  He  presents  the  issues  which  all  of 
us  will  have  to  face  and  solve  if  we  want  our 
children  and  their  children  to  live  in  a  better* 
and  fairer  world  in  years  to  come.  These  top¬ 
ics  should  be  fully  and  freely  discussed  now 
by  those  who  will  be  most  affected.  With  Mr. 
Pearson’s  article  as  a  starting  point,  we  there¬ 
fore  invite  comment  from  our  readers  on  the 
subject,  “What  Is  Ahead  for  Farming?” 


State  Food  Commission  Named 

The  New  York  Food  Commission  to  inves¬ 
tigate  all  phases  of  food  production  and 
distribution  in  the  State  has  finally  been  set 
up  and  the  17  members  named.  The  eight 
legislators  appointed  are:  Senators  Isaac  B. 
Mitchell  of  Jefferson  County,  and  Austin  W. 
Erwin  of  Livingston  County,  both  Republicans, 
and  Vincent  R.  Corrou  of  Oneida  County,  a 
Democrat;  Assemblymen  Irving  M.  Ives,  the 
sponsor,  of  Chenango  County,  Leo  J.  Lawrence 
of  Herkimer  County,  Edward  J.  Kellam  of 
Delaware  County,  and  John  R.  Pillion,  Erie 
County,  all  Republicans,  and  Frank  A.  Emma 
of  Oneida  County,  Democrat.  The  seven  Com¬ 
mission  members  named  by  Governor  Dewey 
are:  William  I.  Myers,  dean  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cornell;  Joseph  F.  Me  Allaster,  Gouver- 
neur  feed  dealer;  George  Catchpole,  North 
Rose  fruit  grower;  J.  C.  Carwith  of  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  G.  L.  F.  vice-president;  Charles  W.  New- 
mark,  attorney  for  the  N.  Y.  Fruit  and  Prod¬ 
uce  Purveyors  Assn.;  J.  Raymond  Shoemaker, 
pres,  of  Hygeia  Refrigerating  Co.,  and  John  E. 
Rogers,  vice-pres.  of  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R. 
Co.  Ex-officio  members  are  C.  Chester  Du- 
Mond,  State  Agriculture  Commission,  and 
Perry  B.  Duryea,  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioner. 

At  its  first  meeting,  the  Commission  elected 
Mr.  Ives  as  chairman.  Senator  Erwin  vice- 
chairman,  and  Senator  Corrou  secretary. 
Charles  H.  Tuttle  of  New  York  City  has  been 
chosen  as  counsel. 

With  $50,000  at  its  disposal,  the  Commission 
is  empowered,  to  survey  and  investigate  the 
production,  processing  and  marketing  of  farm 
products;  the  prices  paid  by  or  to  producers, 
distributors  and  consumers;  the  industrial  uti¬ 
lization  of  farm  products,  and  relations  be¬ 
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tween  agriculture  and  laker.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  pledged  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Ives, 
to  give  milk  a  priority  rating  in  their  investi¬ 
gation. 

No  schedule  of  hearings  has  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced,  but  in  view  of  the  busy  farm  season 
now  at  hand,  it  is  hoped  that  hearings  in  the 
country  will  not  be  started  before  the  middle 
of  September;  otherwise  the  real  farm  senti¬ 
ment  will  not  be  heard.  ' 

These  17  men  have  an  opportunity  to  render 
an  outstanding  service  to  the  people  of  their 
State,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  of  them  appre¬ 
ciate  the  responsibility  placed  upon  them. 
There  have  been  too  many  investigations  that 
finally  degenerated  into  political  junkets  and 
frauds  on  the  citizens  who  footed  the  bills. 
Let  this  be  a  study  that  will  ferret  out  the  real 
evils  in  our  food  distribution  system,  and  offer 
some  really  constructive  recommendations, 
from  which  a  new  era  of  farm  prosperity  can 
be  successfully  charted. 


OP  A  Wins  Injunction  vs.  League 

The  OPA’s  application  to  enjoin  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  from  further  violations  of 
ceiling  price  regulations  on  dealer-to-dealer 
sales,  has  been  granted  by  the  U.  S.  District 
Court.  The  OPA’s  claim  is  that  the  League 
has  been  overcharging  its  customers  10  cents 
a  cwt.  This  is  not  denied  by  League  officials, 
which  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  member¬ 
ship  since  the  price  they  receive  is  the  lowest 
price  paid  by  any  dealer  in  the  milkshed.  As 
a  result  of  this  litigation,  it  is  reported  that 
for  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  League 
has  not  applied  for  the  20  cents  a  cwt.  subsidy 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  all  dealers 
on  fluid  milk  handled  by  them.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  temporary  injunction  is  finally  made  per¬ 
manent  after  a  trial,  thus  finally  establishing 
the  violation,  the  government  will  be  forced 
to  seek  a  refund  from  the  League  of  all  subsidy 
moneys  paid  to  it  from  February,  1944,  the 
date  the  violation  began,  to  March,  1945.  This 
sum  is  estimated  at  about  $5,000,000. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  OPA  delayed  for 
close  to  ten  months  before  bringing  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  League  for  these  viola¬ 
tions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
brought  to  its  attention  as  early  as  last  August 
by  Independent  Milk  Marketers,  Inc.,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  small  dealers.  It  has  been  sus¬ 
pected  that  this  delay  was  not  just  an  accident 
or  an  oversight,  and  the  action  recently  taken 
by  Daniel  Woolley,  regional  OPA  head,  goes 
far  to  confirm  that  suspicion. 

The  day  after  the  Court  issued  its  injunction 
order  against  the  League,  Mr.  Woolley  suspend¬ 
ed  Paul  Ross,  the  chief  of  his  own  enforce¬ 
ment  division,  who  had  handled  the  League 
case.  Maladministration  is  charged.  Mr.  Ross 
has  announced  he  will  fight  the  ouster. 


ADA  Opposed  by  [Local  Grange 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  service  rendered  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  informing  us  about  the 
American  Dairy  Assn,  of  New  York.  The  active  dis¬ 
cussion  in  our  Grange  meeting  on  the  subject  left 
little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Subordinate  Grange,  and  we  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  you  could  find  space  in  your  pa¬ 
per  for  an  expression  of  our  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  American  Dairy  Assn,  of  New  York  for 
the  two  cents  a  cwt.  deduction  from  June  payments 
for  •  the  dairy  farmers’  milk. 

The  reasons  for  our  recorded  opposition  are  these: 
Although  the  money  collected  is  to  be  in  part  used 
for  alleged  advertising  of  milk  products,  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  does  not  at  all  meet  the  need  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  area.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  collected 
funds  are  to  go  out  of  the  State,  and  the  proposed 
organization  does  not  give  the  local  farmer  any  word 
in  the  disposal  of  those  funds,  nor  any  feeling  that 
they  will  be  used  to  his  betterment.  The  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  proposed  Association  is  not  such  as  to 
raise  any  confidence  that  the  individual  farmer  in 
this  locality  will  benefit. 

YORKTOWN  (N.  Y.)  GRANGE,  P.  of  H.  No.  862. 

Elizabeth  Nicholds,  Secretary. 

The  confusion  which  results  from  the  artificially 
promoted  complexity  of  the  milk  problem  makes  it 
impossible  for  any  farmer,  whether  he  is  a  gram¬ 
mar  school  graduate,  college  graduate  or  a  Ph.  D.,  to 
evaluate  without  assistance  the  continual  schemes 
that  are  proposed  for  his  “benefit.” 

The' spotlight  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
focussed  on  the  American  Dairy  Association  of  New 
York,  Inc.  This  association  proposes  to  take  2  cents 
per  cwt.  for  all  June  milk  for  the  purpose  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  promote  the  sale  of  dairy  products.  Pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  dairy  products  will  lower  the  re¬ 
turn  WThich  the  farmer  receives  for  his  milk.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that  when  understood. 

Fortunate  indeed  are  the  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  having  such  an  able,  reliable  and 
conscientious  guide.  They  will  be  spared  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  putting  more  nails  in  their  coffin  and 
paying  for  the  nailsl  Congratulations  to  you.  J.  b.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Higher  Egg  Prices  Needed 

buLTRYMEN  have  requested  the  War 
Food  Administration  and  the  OPA  to  grant 
an  immediate  increase  in  ceiling  prices  on  eggs. 
They  base  their  request  on  the  hope  that  such 
an  increase  would  tend  to  offset  the  growing 
black  markets  in  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 

Certainly  a  large  part  of  responsibility  for 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  layers,  and  thus 
less  eggs,  can  be  clearly  put  in  the  lap  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  Last  Fall  when  they  set  the 
1945  production  goals,  they  requested  a  cut¬ 
back  in  the  number  of  eggs  and  in  replace¬ 
ments  to  be  grown.  This  action  put.  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  on  the  defensive.  In  addition,  it 
made  it  impossible  for  producers  to  go  ahead 
with  confidence  as  to  growing  chickens  for 
this  year  and  the  hatching  season  got  off  to  a 
late  start.  Early  chicks  were  not  produced, 
and  with  an  excessive  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
meat  and  a  delay  in  poultry  production,  the 
country  now  finds  itself  faced  with  two  new 
black  markets — poultry  and  eggs. 

A  reasonable  increase  in  the  ceiling  prices 
of  eggs  would  tend  to  stop  the  present  liquid¬ 
ation  of  many  flocks  finding  their  way  as 
“breeding  stock”  into  illegal  channels  and  at 
the  same  time  help  the  market  egg  situation. 

Victory  Gardens  Need  Care 

\7ICTORY  gardens  have  done  their  impor- 
V  tant  part  and  are  still  doing  it.  Some  of 
cur  amateur  gardeners,  however,  do  not  real¬ 
ize  that  an  ill  nourished  plant,  or  one  that  is 
badly  cared  for,  is  a  waste.  Any  tomato  may 
have  skin,  pulp,  juice  and  seeds,  may  grow 
from  small  to  large,  may  turn  from  green  to 
red.  But  no  tomato  is  a  success  or  a  saving 
that  has  not  been  properly  fed  and  protected 
from  pests  and  disease.  That  kind  of  fruit  or 
vegetable  is  merely  something  to  count;  it  is 
not  fit  for  canning,  and  hardly  fit  to  eat. 

What  is  required  is  not  just  one  mofe  Vic¬ 
tory  garden  to  put  a  community  quota  over 
the  top  in  point  of  numbers;  but,  as  one  “prac¬ 
tical  expert”  puts  it,  “We  need  food  from  our 
gardens,  not  moral  victories.” 


PARITY  PRICES  AT  THE  FARM 

Thank  you  for  your  article  on  parity.  The  ridic¬ 
ulousness  of  the  whole  business  is  apparent  in  every 
direction.  There  is  only  one  practical  answer  as  to 
whether  there  is  actual  parity  in  the  rate  at  which 
farmer  boys  and  farm  help  are  “creamed  off”  to  the 
city  by  prices  that  are  obviously  out  of  line,  and  have 
hours  of  work  that  show  an  appalling  disparity. 

This  artificial  price  structure  in  the  city,  excused 
oftentimes  by  the  New  Deal  economists  as  making 
more  city  mouths  to  feed  in  order  to  create  prosper¬ 
ity  on  the  farm,  actually  creates  longer  hours  of  work 
to  get  the  work  done  and  lowers  the  relative  price 
position.  So  that,  in  qur  country  there  is  a  repetition 
of  history  by  which  the  artificial  price  structure  of 
the  city  creates  an  advantage  there  which  is  shifted 
directly  to  the  backs  of  the  agricultural  population. 

We  see  here  in  every  direction  the  most  tragic  re¬ 
sults  of  this  disparity  and  the  utter  pretense  of  talk 
of  attaining  a  parity  of  price  between  agriculture  and 
the  city. 

RALPH  W.  GWINN. 

Member  of  Congress,  27th  Congr.  Dist.  (N.  Y.). 


I  have  read  the  two  issues  of  your  paper.  My  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  is  that  you  have  presented 
this  matter  of  parity  in  as  factual  a  way  as  you  could 
with  the  information  at  hand. 

There  has  grown  up  the  last  few  years  a  tendency 
to  color  the  agricultural  news  emanating  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  half  truths  or  on  a 
basis  that  is  not  consistent  with  the  facts. 

You  are  to  be  complimented  for  your  desire  to 
present  the  facts.  reid  f.  Murray. 

Member  of  Congress,  7th  Congr.  Dist.  (Wise.). 


Brevities 

“For  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for 
the  truth.” — II  Cor.  13-8. 

Ration  points  and  doctor  bills  are  minor  items  with 
families  that  grow  and  “put  up”  all  the  fresh  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruits  they  can  eat. 

A  RECORD  wheat  crop  is  in  prospect,  but  farmers  will 
need  both  men  and  machines  to  harvest  this  bumper 
yield.  Food  is  too  precious  to  waste. 

The  unseasonably  cool,  rainy  weather  was  bad  for 
most  garden  truck,  but  it  has  resulted  in  the  best 
crop  of  weeds  that  gardeners  have  ever  experienced. 

If  cows  are  brought  in  during  the  mid-afternoon 
and  then  not  allowed  out  until  after  the  morning 
milking,  it  helps  eliminate  off-odors  and  flavors 
caused  from  eating  such  things  as  garlic  and  wild 
onions. 

At  least  135,000  extra  workers  are  needed  on  New 
York  State  farms  this  season.  Farmers  have  stuck 
everlastingly  on  the  job  and  produced  the  food,  but 
they  must  have  the'  necessary  help  in  order  to  get  in 
their  crops.  Draft  boards,  please  take  note. 

The  article  “Safety  on  the  Farm”  on  page  341  is 
worth  reading  and  then  rereading.  There  are  still 
too  many  accidents  on  our  farms  today  that  can  be 
avoided  with  a  little  extra  care.  “National  Farm 
Safety  Week”  will  be  observed  the  week  of  July 
22-28. 
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When  a  B-29  “Superfortress"  comes  roaring  out  of 
battle  into  a  short,  emergency  landing  strip,  fifty  tons 
of  airplane  must  be  braked  to  a  stop. .  .fast. 

No  ordinary  metal  can  curb  such  tremendous  landing 
momentum. 

As  the  brakes  take  hold,  friction  generates  sudden 
heat.  Conventional  cast  iron  brake  drums  would  get 
out  of  shape . . .  possibly  jam,  or  fail. 

That’s  why  a  braking  surface  made  of  an  alloy 
cast  iron  containing  NICKEL  is  bonded  to  a  steel 
drum  —  making  a  bi-metal  brake  drum  that  will  not 
crack  under  sudden  temperature  changes  which 
5  cause  distortion  and  wear.  NICKEL  is  the  metal 
=  that  gives  alloys  stamina  to  withstand  severe 

s  service. 


The  sure,  rapid  action  of  ^ 

the  brakes  of  a  heavy 
truck  or  bus  is  a  similar  ^ 

example  of  NICKEL’S  /  M  \ 

ability  to  make  cast 
iron  stand  up  against  ^ 

the  distortion  caused  by  heat.  Here,  too, 
brakes  have  got  to  hold ...  or  else.  In  this 
and  dozens  of  ways,  versatile  NICKEL  is 
Unseen  Friend 


your  *■  Unseen  Friend". . .  part  of  every¬ 
body’s  everyday  life  .  .  .  like  the  hair¬ 
spring  in  your  watch  or  the  steering 
knuckles  on  your  car. 


Contpantf,  fnc. 


"  ^  New  York  5.  N.  Y. 

International  Nickel— world’s  largest  miners,  smelt¬ 
ers  and  refiners  of  Nickel  and  the  Platinum  metals.. . 
the  producers  of  INCX>  Nickel  Alloys,  includins 
MONEL  and  INCONEL. 


CUT  MORE  WOOD 
TO  CUT  THE 
PAPER  SHORTAGE 
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TiiE  farm  engine  of  1902  looks 
strange  now  i ;  i  large,  heavy,  and  high-priced  for  its  horse¬ 
power.  Yet  in  its  day  it  paid  its  way ;  i ;  was  a  welcomed 
labor  saver; 

Today’s  Fairbanks-Morse  2-hp.  “Z”  Engine  is  far  better, 
yet  much  lower  priced. 

The  contrast  illustrates  a  basic  Fairbanks-Morse  policy. . ; 
to  lead  in  devising  products  to  meet  vital  farm  needs,  to 
perfect  those  products  by  thorough  field"  testing,  and  then 
to  manufacture  them  in  such  volume  that  the  cost  is  low,  so 
that  most  farm  families  can  share  the  benefits. 

As  the  result  of  that  policy,  the  name  Fairbanks  -Morse  is 
worth  remembering  for  dependable,  honest-value  farm 
equipment  of  the  types  listed  below  . . .  machines  for  which 
replacement  parts  will  always  be  available.  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Another  name  worth  remembering 

YOUR  NEAR-BY  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  DEALER 


He  is  ready  to  provide  you  with  Fairbanks-Morse  performance-proved  farm 
equi  pment.  He  is  anxious  to  serve  you  well,  to  deserve  your  future  patronage. 


Amsterdam,  Shelp  &  Warner  Co. 

24  River  St. 

Auburn,  Smith.  &  Pearson,  Inc., 
102  Genesee  St. 

Au  Sable  Forks,  Lawrence  Bean 
Baldwinsville,  Baldwinsville  Farm 
Supply  Co. 

Brentwood,  Ford  Lucas  Sons 
Canasoharie,  J.  C.  Vosburgh  &  Son 
Canton,  Dewey  Cornell 
Central  Bridge,  J.  &  P.  Implement 
Co. 

Clinton,  Clinton  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Cortland,  Carmen  Supply  Co. 

102  Main  St. 

De  Ruyter,  Swan’s  Electric  Service 
Couverneur,  Freeman  Bros. 
Henrietta,  James  J.  Sweeney 
Herkimer,  Warren  W.  Conly, 

635  E.  German  St. 

Lowville,  J.  H.  Ross  &  Son 


Moira,  Babei^s  Service 

Mt,  Kisco,  County  Seat  Supply  Co. 

Norwood,  H.  M.  Kinsman  Co. 

Ogdensburg,  J.  F.  Sharp  Co. 

Onconta,  M.  A.  Groff 

Oneida,  Highway  Supply  Co. 

Peru,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Mosher  &  Parker 
Plattsburg,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons, 
Inc. 

Rome,  Brown  &  Kjeldgard  Co. 

516  W.  Court  St. 

Saranac,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Sherburne,  F.  O.  Benedict  Supply 
Co. 

St.  Johnsville,  Shelp  &  Warner  Co. 
Utica,  Hameline  Co. 

529  Oriskany  St. 

Waterford,  Harris  Brothers 
Watertown,  T.  H.  Bradley,  Inc. 
Waverly,  E.  Stein  &  Sons,  Inc. 


White  Plains,  Albert  Cerak  &  Bros. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Allentown,  W.  T.  Pierce  Freehold,  Freehold  Lumber  Co. 

Belvidere,  G.  Hiram  Buchman  Morristown,  Smukler  Plumbing 

Englishtown,  Addison  &  Arnold  Supply  Co. 

Ffemington,Wm.StothofF«S:Co.,Inc.  Sussex,  S.  F.  Quince  Co. 

Wickatunk,  Conover  Brothers 


Buy  and  Jlold  More  War  Bonds 


FairbanksjMorse 

A  name  worth  remembering 

Water  Systems  •  Sump  Pumps  •  “Z”  Engines 
Windmills  •  Pump  Jacks  •  Corn  Shelters  • 


•  Light  Plants 
Hammer  Mills 


In  Farm  Fields  and  Barn  Lots 

It  looked  like  rain  as  we  headed  the  old  car  across 
the  George  Washington  Bridge  early  last  month  to 
make  some  farm  calls  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  There  had  been  so  many  scare 
headlines  and  stories  in  the  press  recently  about  the 
food  emergency  that  we  thought  some  contact  and  a 
little  first-hand  information  from  farmers  them¬ 
selves  were  very  much  in  order.  Our  first  stop  was 
at  the  tidy  farm  of  W.  J.  Simpson  near  Hamburg  in 
Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  where  we  had  a  nice  talk  with 
son  Harry.  In  that  area,  practically  nothing  had 
been  planted  as  yet  except  some  small  grain.  Hay 
was  bringing  up  to  $60  a  ton,  and  grade  cows, 
fresh  and  near  springing,  sold  readily  for  about 
$275.  Sussex  County  dairymen  have  been  using 
'artificial  breeding  for  several  years,  and  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  They  report  that  their  test-tube  heif¬ 
ers  have  shown  a  decided  improvement  for  both 
type  and  production,  and  they  did  look  like  good 
animals.  A  little  farther  along  the  line,  we  stopped 
at  the  Jacob  Tanis  Ideal  Guernsey  Farm  in  Augusta. 
Mr.  Tanis  is  carrying  over  900  registered  Guernseys 
on  his  large  farm.  This  herd  has  three  cows  with 
records  of  over  1,000  pounds  of  fat  in  365  days. 

We  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Milford,  Pa.  It  was 
not  quite  bank  full,  but  looked  as  if  it  carried  plenty 
of  water.  Then  up  through  the  hills  until  we  came 
to  Lake  Ariel,  in  Wayne  County,  where  we  found 
E.  B.  Hanlon  busy  liming  one  of  the  fields  on  his  92- 
acre  farm.  He  raises  some  excellent  hay  by  applying 
two  tons  of  lime  and  500  pounds  of  20  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  to  the  acre  as  a  top  dressing  in  the  Spring, 
followed  by  a  suitable  Fall  seeding  mixture.  Fruit 
in  this  section  is  reported  a  total  loss. 

That  the  market  for  hatching  eggs  has  been  un¬ 
usually  good  this  season  was  confirmed  at  Burr’s 
Poultry  Farm  in  Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  County. 
They  have  even  had  one  order  from  Brazil  for  16,000 
hatching  eggs.  This  Spring’s  demand  for  chicks  has 


Feeding  the  hens  at  Mrs.  Carl  Knapp’s  farm  near 
Lake  Ariel,  Wayne  County,  Pa. 

also  kept  the  farm  operating  at  full  capacity,  and 
the  proprietors,  father  and  two  sons,  are  still  busy 
filling  late  orders.  The  Burrs  keep  about  3,000  R.  O. 
P.  White  Leghorns  that  were  doing  well  on  range. 
Ladino  has  been  used  with  good  results  in  their 
seeding  mixtures. 

In  the  rich  bottom  land  along  the  Susquehanna 
River,  wheat,  oats  and  barley  all  looked  good,  but 
what  little  corn  was  up  had  a  sickly  yellow  color, 
and  hay  was  a  heavy,  rank  growth.  Unless  it  has 
gotten  some  sun  since  we  saw  it,  it  won’t* be  a  very 
good  crop.  Across  the  river  from  Wysox,  in  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  we  visited  the  interesting  Frenchtown 
community  that  was  originally  settled  in  1793  as  the 
town  of  asylum  by  exiled  French  royalists.  These 
Frenchmen  certainly  knew  good  land  when  they  saw 
it,  but  no  trace  of  them  remains  except  a  beautiful 
monument  in  memory.  This  fertile  region  is  still 
highly  productive.  Paul  Q.  Frutchey  had  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  piece  of  wheat,  and  all  the  other  farms  were 
carrying  good  stands  of  small  grain.  However,  corn, 
as  elsewhere,  was  about  three  weeks  late,  and  hay 
prospects  looked  poor. 

Heading  north  into  New  York  State,  it  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  stop  for  a  visit  on  the  shady  porch  at  William 
O’Brien’s  neat  farm  home  near  Waverly,  in  Tioga 
County.  Everything  around  his  place  is  clean  and 
attractive.  He  keeps  12'  cows,  and  raises  all  the  hay 
and  silage  needed,  along  with  some  grain.  Down  in 
the  valley  along  the  Chemung  River,  Ray  Ingham  and 
his  son  Earl  operate  a  good  size  dairy,  where  they 
find  it  best  to  breed  cows  for  Fall  freshening.  It 
has  been  the  Inghams’  experience  over  many  years 
that  cows  so  bred  are  more  profitable,  because  they 
produce  better  and  their  milk  brings  a  higher  price. 

There  is  some  good  land  all  along  the  Chemung 
River,  and  on  west  through  the  Southern  Tier.  One 
evidence  of  this  was  the  prospect  of  a  good  straw¬ 
berry  crop  at  A.  S.  Eggleston’s  small  place  near  Big 
Flats,  where  he  carries  on  a  direct  consumer  trade. 
However,  away  from  the  bottom  land  the  country  is 
somewhat  eroded,  although  many  of  these  farms  are 
being  brought  back  into  production.  At  Woodhull 
in  Steuben  County,  Fred  Lewis  reported  that  very 
little  corn  had  been  planted  and  what  had  been  put 
in  was  rotted.  It  looks  as  though  we  will  need  a 
late  Fall,  otherwise  many  farmers  will  be  short 
of  good  feed  this  Winter.  Oats  have  made  a  good 
stand,  but  here,  too,  too  much  rain  was  causing  some 
of  it  to  turn  yellow.  Yearling  grade  heifers  are  being 
sold  at  about  $75,  and  fresh  cows  around  $250. 

At  the  Ames  400-acre  farm  outside  of  Belmont, 
their  40  head  of  Holsteins  were  producing  good. on 
pasture  plus  some  hay  and  grain  feeding.  Mr.  Ames 
has  found  that  the  high  moisture  content  of  pasture 
this  season  makes  it  advisable  to  feed  some  hay  in 
addition  to  pasture.  The  good  cash  crops  in  this 
section  are  field  peas  and  red  kidney  beans. 

That  evening,  at  milking  time,  we  stopped  at  Dr. 
Mignin’s  farm,  on  the  lower  Reservation  Road  south 
of  Perry.  We  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  Res¬ 
ervation  Marjorie,  that  grand  old  Guernsey  matron. 
She  is  still  producing  over  20  pounds  of  milk  and  is 
settled  in  calf  in  her  18th  year.  Near  Wyoming,  Frank 
Hayden  has  some  nice  Angus  heifers  that  have  made 
good  gains  and  growth  on  pasture.  He  also  pro¬ 
duces  quite  a  few  hothouse  lambs.  Ceiling  prices 
on  retail  lamb  have  worked  a  hardship  on  hothouse 
lamb  producers  because  government  agencies  fail  to 
recognize  a  quality  product.  Washington  is  going  to 
hear  about  it,  too,  when  Frank  and  the  hothouse 
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lamb  breeders  arrive.  They  were  leaving  right  away. 

Wyoming  County  farmers  have  found  that  sheep 
are  profitable  and  not  much  trouble  to  keep  as  a 
side  line.  Joe  Cook,  near  Warsaw  in  Wyoming 
County,  keeps  a  good  flock  of  Delaine  ewes  that  had 
a  sturdy  bunch  of  lambs  following  them  on  pasture. 
His  450  acres  of  fertile  land  provide  plenty  of  good 
pasture  for  95  dairy  cows  as  well  as  for  the  sheep. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  are  more  beef  cat¬ 
tle  on  New  York  farms  today  than  ever  before.  As 
you  drive  along  the  road,  you  will  see  a  beef  steer  or 
two  grazing  with  the  dairy  herd,  and  in  many  cases 
there  will  be  eight  to  a  dozen  steers  in  their  own 
pasture  lots.  We  stopped  at  H.  E.  Bradley  &  Son’s 
farm  near  Pavilion  in  Genesee  County,  where  they 
have  about  a  dozen  Hereford  steer  calves  coming 
along  fine  on  pasture.  Besides  carrying  on  a  small 
dairy,  the  Bradleys  go  in  extensively  for  lamb  feed¬ 
ing,  and  their  land  apd  buildings  indicate  that  they 
have  made  a  profitable  job  of  these  operations.  Going 
north,  we  stopped  at  Eugene  Forrestel’s  800-acre 
place  near  Medina  in  Orleans  County.  Mr.  Forrestel 
is  carrying  on  quite  an  extensive  Hereford  breeding 
and  feeding  operation,  and  the  cattle  looked  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  He  is  doing  some  interesting 
work  in  pasture  improvement  and  reports  good  re¬ 
sults  from  seedings  of  Ladino,  alfalfa,  brome  and 
orchard  grass. 

Fruit  prospects  through  Orleans,  Monroe  and 
Wayne  counties  are  not  too  encouraging.  McIntosh 
was  the  hardest  hit.  Apples  generally  looked  to  be 
about  50  per  cent  or  less  of  the  normal  crop.  Sweet 
cherries  were  about  average,  and  the  peach  crop 
appeared  good  to  fair.  We  looked  in  at  Jim  Case’s 
Bayview  Farm  near  Sodus  in  Wayne  County,  and 
although  the  orchards  looked  good  and  vigorous,  the 
crop  was  reported  as  light. 

Raising  poultry  in  an  almost  exclusive  fruit  and 
dairy  section  apparently  has  turned  out  well  for 
Lawrence  Westbrook,  near  Webster,  just  outside  of 
Rochester.  Right  now,  he  has  a  waiting  list  for  his 
birds  and  reports  that  there  is  also  a  fine  demand 
for  hatching  eggs  from  his  R.  O.  P.  Leghorns. 

Truck  crops  have  also  been  held  back  three  to 
four  weeks  and  in  addition,  there  has  been  some 
damage  to  early  plantings.  This  was  evident 
around  Savannah  and  through  the  Montezuma  muck 
lands.  Edgar  Abbott  was  just  setting  out  his  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomato  plants.  The  Abbotts  have  been  a 
gardening  family  for  three  generations  and  have  ope¬ 
rated  on  the  rule  established  by  his  grandfather: 
“Never  plant  a  garden  with  your  overcoat  on.”  Field 
and  garden  peas  all  along  the  route  were  well  grown 
and  looked  like  they  would  make  a  good  crop.  Po¬ 
tato  prospects  appeared  favorable,  but  they  were 
about  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  A  large  number 
of  Florida  Negroes  are  working  in  this  muck 
country  and  are  proving  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
While  onion  plantings  had  been  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  because  of  the  labor  shortage,  a  good  crop 
was  in  prospect.  Growers,  however,  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  that  the  government  will  take  their  entire  crop; 
so  the  civilian  supply  may  be  short  this  Winter.  Near 
Weedsport  in  Cayuga  County,  K.  L.  Weller  had  the 
most  advanced  field  corn_  we‘d  seen.  It  is  a  hybrid 
and  last  season  yielded  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

By  June  15,  cabbage  has  usually  been  set  for  some 
time,  but  at  the  Shanahan  farm  near  Lafayette  in 
Onondaga  County,  not  one  cabbage  plant  had  yet 
been  put  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Shanahan  owns  180 
acres  of  good  Onondaga  farm  land,  and  we  found 
him  and  his  hired  man  each  behind  a  team  of  Per- 
cherons  going  down  the  corn  rows  for  the  first  cul¬ 
tivation  on  plants  just  coming  through.  Corn  usually 
does  well  through  this  section,  and  in  Madison 
County,  Ernest  Dahn  reported  that  year  in  and  year 
out  he  has  found  sweet  corn  to  be  his  best  cash  byop. 
At  Springfield  Center  in  Otsego  County,  George 
Hinds  has  a  barn  full  of  line-bred  “Prediction”  Guern¬ 
sey  heifer  calves  that  are  a  credit  to  his  constructive 
breeding  program. 

Hay  looked  better  as  we  drove  down  into  Schoharie 
County,  although  Seth  Gaylor,  near  Dorloo,  said  the 
season  was  very  backward  there,  too.  He  had  not  yet 


Spraying  for  codling  moth  at  O.  C.  DuBois’  orchard 
in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

been  able  to  go  into  the  field  to  plant  corn  because 
of  the  continuous  rains.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  however,  outside  of  Middleburg,  we  came 
across  the  first  hay  cuttings,  and  it  smelled  good  and 
looked  good.  At  Gilboa,  Mrs.  LeGrand  Tompkins  re¬ 
ported  she  had  never  seen  her  hay  looking  any  better. 

Getting  back  into  a  fruit  section  again  in  Ulster 
County,  there  were  pretty  much  the  same  reports  on 
fruit  prospects  as  in  western  New  York.  They  were 
spraying  for  codling  moth  in  the  O.  S.  DuBois  or¬ 
chards  south  of  New  Paltz.  Their  Macs  will  show 
about  50  per  cent,  but  there  will  be  no  Red  Deli¬ 
cious  crop.  Nevertheless,  they  will  keep  on  spraying 
because,  as  Mr.  DuBois  put  it,  “The  trees  have  taken 
care  of  us  for  a  long  time,  and  if  we  look  after  them 
now,  they  will  come  back  and  do  it  again.” 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  good  reason 
for  concern  over  food  and  feed  prospects  this  Fall 
and  Winter.  The  labor  shortage  and  delay  in  farm 
machinery  and  spare  part  deliveries,  plus  an  usually 
bad  spell  of  Spring  weather,  have  all  combined  to 
leave  harvest  prospects  somewhat  in  doubt,  especially 
if  we  get  an  early  Fall  frost.  In  spite  of  these  han¬ 
dicaps,  farmers  are  definitely  not  discouraged.  They 
are  going  about  their  business  with  energy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  and  doing  all  they  can  to  catch  up  on  their 
delayed  work  to  take  care  of  the  present  emergency. 
It  is  certainly  fortunate  for  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
they  are  doing  so.  w.  F.  b.  and  R.  w.  D. 


Proper  lubrication  for  the  implements 
you  work  with  has  a  real  dollars-and- 
cents  value  when  you’re  figuring  ways 
to  make  more  money  out  of  farming. 

1 .  The  right  oils  and  greases  help  keep 
your  farm  equipment  on  the  job, 
make  it  last  longer.  So  you  produce 
more. 

2.  You  save  the  money  that  you  would 
spend  for  parts  and  repairs  if  ma¬ 
chines  broke  down  or  wore  out 
quickly.  And  you  save  the  work 
time  you  would  spend  fixing  them. 


GULFLEX  CHASSIS  LUBRICANT 

This  lubricant  is 
made  to  stay  in  chas¬ 
sis  bearings  longer, 
and  to  do  a  better 
job.  It  doesn’t  melt 
or  wash  away,  is 
highly  resistant  to 
shock  and  high  pres¬ 
sures. 


GULF  TRANSGEAR  LUBRICANT 


Make  your  farm  equipment  earn  more 
for  you  by  protecting  it  against  wear 
and  tear  with  the  Gulf  oils  and  greases 
described  and  listed  here. 

Among  these  Gulf  Farm  Aids  you’ll 
find  the  right  lubricant  for  every  mov¬ 
ing  part,  every  bearing  surface  of  trac¬ 
tor  and  truck  ...  of  each  farm  imple¬ 
ment  you  use. 

You’ll  like  the  low-cost,  long-lasting 
protection  they  give  to  machinery,  the 
real  help  they  bring  to  all  kinds  of  jobs. 

TO  HELP  YOU  KEEP 

YOUR  TRACTOR  ON  THE  JOB 

You’ll  find  lots  of  hot-weather  hints  In  the 
Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide.  It’s  a  60-page 
tractor  operation-and-maintenance  man¬ 
ual,  written  by  experts.  We’ll  send  you  a 
copy  FREE  if  you’ll  write  Gulf  Farm 
Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
30,  Pa.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  tractor  you  have. 

WHERE  TO  GET  GULF  FARM  AIDS 

Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  and  other  Farm 
Aids  are  obtainable  at  your  Good  Gulf 
Station  or  at  Gulf  distributing  plants.  You 
-can  get  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray, 
and  other  products  for  farm  and  home  at 
Gulf  Stations,  grocery,  drug,  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  and  at  milk-gathering  stations 
and  feed  stores. 


This  is  an  oil-type 
lubricant  made  to 
give  extra  protection 
to  transmissions,  fi¬ 
nal  drives,  and  pow¬ 
er  take-offs.  We 
recommend  S.A.E. 
140  for  summer. 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 

Proper  lubrication 
begins  in  the  crank¬ 
case,  with  this  tough 
and  lasting  motor 
oil.  It’s  a  preixiium 
oil  at  a  thrifty  price. 


COWS  BOTHERED  BY  FLIES? 

Then,  get  Gulf  Live¬ 
stock  Spray.  It  kills 
flies,  gnats,  lice,  and 
many  other  insects 
by  contact;  repels 
stable  flies,  horn  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  buf¬ 
falo  gnats.  Two-gal.  can  illustrated, 
only  $1.93. 


CHECK  YOUR  NEEDS  WITH  THIS  LIST  OF  GULF  FARM  AIDS 


Good  Gulf  Gasoline 
Gulf  Kerosene 
Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
Gulf  Dieselube  H.D. 
Gulf  Transmission  Oils 


Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulf  High  Pressure  Grease 
Gulf  Cup  Grease 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 


Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Gulfoil — Household 
Lubricant 

Gulfwax — for  Preserving 
Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
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Feeding  and  Fattening  Beef  Cattle 

By  R.  W,  Duck 


RITE-WAY  MILKER 


The  Rite- Way  Milker  will  make  a 
difference  in  your  bam  just  as  it 
has  for  more  than  100,000  other 
Rite- Way  owners.  Whether  you  own 
6  cows  or  60,  it  will  cut  milking 
time,  help  produce  high  quality 
give  you  all  the  milk  your 
cows  will  produce. 

It  didn’t  just  happen  that  the  Rite- 
Way  is  today  America’s  fastest  sell¬ 
ing  milking  machine. 

Simple  Pulsafer 

Examine  Rite-Way’s  pulsator. 
Thanks  to.  its  quiet,  balanced  pulsa¬ 
tion,  softer  stroke,  and  more  nat¬ 
ural  suction,  cows  give  down  milk 
faster,  maintain  high  production 
longer.  Only  two  moving  parts  , — 
no  springs,  trips,  or  gaskets. 

New  Sanitary  Claw 

The  new,  sanitary  claw,  perfectly 
balanced  in  its  distribution  of 
weight'  hangs  with  equal  pull  from 
all  four  quarters.  Straight-through 
construction  helps  assure  easier 
cleaning,  lower-count  milk. 

To  these  features  add  the  quiet, 
smooth-running  rotary  pump  that 
assures  steady  vacuum  at  all  times 
.  .  .  no  idle  stroke  .  .  .  and  years 
of  trouble-free  service. 

See  Your  Dealer 

Feature  for  feature,  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar,  Rite- Way’s  large  volume  pro¬ 
duction  gives  you  greater  value  in 
terms  of  easier  milking,  longer  life, 
and  lower  cost.  See  your  Rite- Way 
dealer.  Mail  post  card  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  folder. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Department  R 

1241  BELMONT  AVE,  CHICAGO  13,  ILL. 


mwAyi 

MILKER  t 


h’mmCKS  FASTEST 


The  shortage  of  labor,  combined  with 
a  desire  to  produce  needed  food,  has 
caused  many  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
raise  more  beef  cattle  than  usual  during 
the  last  three  years.  Steers  on  grass 
require  less  labor  per  100  pounds  pro¬ 
duction  than  other  kinds  of  livestock. 
Farmers  have  also  bought  beef  cattle 
in  order  to  make  use  of  some  acres  that 
would  otherwise  lie  idle.  The  amount 
of  grain  available  to  feed  beef  cattle 
is  now  greater  than  during  the  past 
year,  but  it  is  still  considerably  smaller 
in  ratio  to  livestock  numbers  than  dur¬ 
ing  pre-war  years.  This  is  due  to  a 
large  increase  in  livestock  numbers  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  much  grain  has 
been  diverted  for  uses  needed  in  the 
war  effort.  This  Summer,  when  pas¬ 
tures  get  short,  many  beef  producers 
will  find  that  their  young  stock  is  nei¬ 
ther  fattening  nor  growing.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  situation  is  met  will 
largely  determine  whether  their  oper¬ 
ations  will  later  show  a  profit  or  loss. 

Methods  of  Handling 

If  the  Stocker  and  feeder  market  is 
strong,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  then 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  sell  enough  of 
them  to  provide  abundant  grass  for 
those  retained.  Not  only  will  over¬ 
stocking  result  in  small  gains,  or  even 
an  actual  loss  in  weight,  but  the  for¬ 
age  grazed  in  this  manner  is  very  liable 
to  be  so  badly  injured  that  its  future 
growth  and  development  may  be 
greatly  reduced  or  even  permanently 
destroyed. 

If  enough  corn  has  been  ensiled  in 
the  Fail  so  that  there  is  some  available 
to  help  out  when  pastures  get  short,  it 
will  prove  to  be  an  economical  and  ef¬ 
ficient  feed.  Good  quality  hay  is  also 
equally  suitable.  On  any  livestock 
farm  there  is  seldom  too  much  good 
hay  or  corn  silage.  They  can  be  used 
either  singly  or  preferably  in  combina¬ 


tion,  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  pound 
of  hay  to  each  three  pounds  of  corn 
silage  fed.  If  harvested  roughage  is 
idiort  and  grain  is  available  and  not 
too  high  in  price,  it  can  be  used  satis¬ 
factorily  to  replace  some  of  the  rough- 
age  ration  on  poor  pasture. 

Continuous  Growth  Is  Best 

In  a  trial  recently  conducted  at  the 
California  Experiment  Station  by  Guil- 
bert.  Hart,  Wagnon  and  Goss,  it  was 
found  both  economical  and  profitable 
to  keep  steers  that  are  on  range  con¬ 
tinuously  gaining.  One  group  was  fed 
enough  rolled  barley  and  cottonseed 
cake,  approximately  equal  parts,  to  keep 
them  making  daily  gains  per  head,  while 
on  range,  of  from  one  to  one  and  one-, 
quarter  pounds.  Another  group  of  com¬ 
parable  steers  were  allowed  only  range, 
and  lost  weight  during  their  grazing 
period.  They  were  all  started  on  test 
as  calves  and  later  fattened  as  long- 
yearlings. 

As  a  result  of  this  difference  in  man¬ 
agement  practice,  the  continuous  gain¬ 
ing  group  returned  $17.51  more  per 
head.  From  the  time  they  were  started 
on  range  until  sold  as  fat  cattle,  the 
steers  fed  supplemental  grain  on  range, 
consumed  only  70  pounds  more  concen¬ 
trates  per  head  for  their  total  feeding 
period.  While  they  needed  consider¬ 
able  grain  during  their  range  growing 
period,  they  required  less  concentrate 
feed  during  their  later  fattening  period, 
per  unit  of  gain  made.  This  extra  70 
pounds  of  feed  at  $40  per  ton  cost  only 
$1.40  per  head.  Their  increased  profit 
of  $16.11  over  feed  cost  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  average  total  increased 
gain  per  head  was  108  pounds  more 
than  the  steers  allowed  only  range.  The 
continuous  gaining  steers  also  sold  for 
40  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  live- 
weight,  due  to  their  better  finish. 

The  feeding  of  200  to  300  pounds  of 
supplemental  concentrates  to  grazing 
cattle  in  these  trials,  resulted  in  a  later 
saving  of  about  500  pounds  of  grain  and 
400  to  500  pounds  of  harvested  rough- 
ages  when  they  were  further  fattened. 
From  the  standpoint  of  total  feed  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  unit  of  finished 
beef,  the  greatest  efficiency  was  there¬ 
fore  obtained  from  a  comparatively  high 
plane  of  nutrition,  with  resultant  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  and  development.  When 
maximum  to  good  production  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  birth-to-slaughter  ieed-  re¬ 
quirement  should  be  the  basic  economic 
consideration.  This  is  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  for  those  who  raise  their  own 
cattle  that  are  to  be  fattened. 

Home  Raised  and  Purchased  Feeders 

The  most  important  fact  for  North¬ 


eastern  cattle  feeders  that  the  Califor¬ 
nia  trial,  just  discussed,  brings  out  is 
that  when  feeders  or  stockers  are  pur¬ 
chased  at  terminal  stockyards,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  possible  to  obtain  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  their  previous 
method  of  feeding  and  handling.  Di¬ 
rect  buying  can  and  often  does  over¬ 
come  this  handicap,  but  demand  has 
averaged  so  strong  during  the  last  three 
years  for  good  feeder  steers,  due  to 
competitive  slaughter  price  bidding, 
that  some  ranchers  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  both  Corn  Belt  and  Eastern 
buyers. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  sel¬ 
dom  seen  a  carload  of  shipped-in  feed¬ 
er-steers  that  has  not  contained  from 
five  to  ten  head  of  common  to  inferior 
cattle.  Yet,  usually,  they  were  bought 
and  paid  for  as  being  all  top-grade. 
This  has  resulted  in  disappointment  and 
financial  loss  to  farmers  who  were 
swindled  by  these  deceptive  methods. 
Many  such  purchasers  of  feeder  steers 
were  starting  their  initial  venture  into 
this  hazardous  enterprise.  Their  re¬ 
turns  consequently  have  not  been  fa¬ 
vorable  to  a  continuance  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Northeastern  farmers  were  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  possible  advan¬ 
tages  of  feeding  beef  cattle.  But  such 
a  shortsighted  and  dishonest  selling  pol¬ 
icy  will,  if  continued,  kill  the  market 
for  Western  stockers  and  feeders  in  the 
Northeast. 

When  shipped  without  an  attendant, 
substitutions  of  inferior  cattle  are  some¬ 
times  made  by  unscrupulous  operators 
at  points  where  the  cattle  have  to  be 
unloaded  for  feeding  and  watering.  Un¬ 
less  routed  with  no  stop-overs,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  have  some  one  ac¬ 
company  the  cattle  all  the  way  through. 

Most  farmers  with  some  land  that 
they  would  like  to  use  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef,  will  find  it  more  profitable 


over  a  period  of  years  to  obtain  fair  to 
good  cows  and  breed  them  to  a  good 
registered  beef  bull.  This  sire  should 
belong  to  one  of  the  recognized  beef 
breeds,  either  Aberdeen-Angus,  Here¬ 
ford  or  Scotch  Shorthorn.  Successive  un¬ 
related  bulls,  each  of  equal  or  better 
merit  than  its  predecessor  and  of  the 
same  breed,  should  be  used  continu¬ 
ously.  In  this  manner  a  uniform  com¬ 
mercial  herd  of  desired  beef  type  and 
efficient  production  can  be  established 
and  maintained.  For  the  last  several 
years,  the  disposal  of  feeder  calves  from 
such  a  herd  has  been  the  most  profit¬ 
able  method  of  raising  beef  in  the 
Northeast,  because  of  their  ready  local 
sale.  However,  if  the  farm  is  capable 
of  producing  needed  amounts  of  grain 
for  fattening,  then  it  might  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  to  finish  the  cattle  to  a  fleshing 
condition  best  suited  for  the  market  on 
which  they  are  to  be  sold.  In  either 
case,  a  superior  type  of  feeder  would 
be  available,  and  at  a  cost  usually  less 
than  comparable  shipped-in  cattle. 


Meat  From  Wormy  Hogs 

When  we  butchered,  our  pigs  had 
long  worms  in  their  intestines.  Does 
this  affect  the  meat,  or  is  it  harmful  for 
human  consumption?  e.  l. 

The  presence  of  the  hog  large  round 
worm  and  other  parasites  in  their  in¬ 
testines  or  stomach  does  not  make  pork 
unsuitable  for  human  consumption. 
This  is  fortunate,  because  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  hogs 
slaughtered  in  the  United  States  are  so 
infested.  Heavy  infestations,  however, 
do  lower  their  resistance  to  other  dis¬ 
eases  and  ailments,  and  also  decrease 
their  efficiency  and  economy  of  gains. 
Phenothiazine  has  proven  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  remedy  for  the  control  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  this  and  other  internal  par¬ 
asites.  Rotation  of  pastures,  plus  proper 
pen  sanitation  for  the  sows,  is  also  im¬ 
portant  in  controlling  this  parasite. 


New  York  Sheep  Sale 

Purebred  sheep  breeders  in  New 
York  State  will  hold  their  annual  show 
and  sale  in  the  livestock  judging  pavi¬ 
lion  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  July  31.  Nu¬ 
merous  individuals  of  desirable  type  and 
breeding  will  be  consigned  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  breeds;  Hampshire,  Southdown, 
Shropshire,  Suffolk.  Dorset,  Corriedale, 
Cheviot  and  Oxford. 


Hereford  yearling  steers  make  good  use  of  this  excellent  pasture  provided  on 
the  farm  of  John  R.  Scott  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 


“When  summer's  biting  pests  arrive. 

And  cows  seem  logy — half  alive. . . 

Quick!  Spray  the  herd  two  times  a  day. 

With  *Flit's  effective  Livestock  Spray!” 

Dirty,  biting  pests  just 
“can’t  take  it”  when  cows 
are  sprayed  with  this  famous 
insecticide.  It  kills  stable, 
horn  and  house  flies — on 
the  spot! 

Flit  Livestock  Spray  is 
easy  to  use  .  .  .  just  spray 
twice  a  day — before  milk¬ 
ing.  It’s  pleasant-smelling, 
stainless  and  harmless  to 
animals! 

*Our  new  label  reads  Flit 
Livestock  Spray!  However, 
your  dealer  may  still  carry 
this  famous  insecticide 
under  the  former  name. 
Stance  Livestock  Spray, 
Whichever  you  buy,  remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  still  the  same  high 
quality  product! 

SAVE  WASTEPAPERI 

V  To  Speed  Victory 

V  To  Aid  Veterans 


STANCO  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 
216  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


Copr.  1945, 

St*nco  Incorporated 
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PUT  UP  MORE  SILAGE-USf 

StsalKraft 

PORTABLE 

SILOS 


Low  Cost 
Easy  To  Build 
Locate  Anywhere 

Build  and  fill  a  Sisalkraft  Silo  in  a  day  —  any 
size  you  need  from  12  to  300  tons— where  most 
convenient  to  use!  Expand  your  silage  feeding 
program  this  easy,  low-cost  way ! 

COVER  YOUR  HAY  with  Sisalkraft  to  protect 
against  weather,  spoiling,  and  bleaching. 

FARM-PROVED  —  TIME-TESTED 

Over  a  half  million  Sisalkraft  Silos  used  and 
thousands  of  stacks  covered  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  during  past  13  years !  They  have  reduced 
feeding  costs  and  increased  profits !  See  your 
lumber  dealer  or  write: 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

205-A  W.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 


YOUR  HAY 

WITH  StsalKratt 


EFFECTIVE  mm  m  1% 
Treatment  Mm  ^ 

for  Chronic  If  I  till 
Due  to  Streptococcu 

TITIS 

s  Agalactiae 

•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cruse  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  CHty  Vaccine  Co^  Dept.  F- 

ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
— sent  on  request. 
Kansas  City  IS, Mo. 

fyiAM-O-LAC  s’VpriL 

(TYROTHRICIN) 

KER-O-KIL  WEED  BURHE 

is  available  to  farmers  and 
poultrymen.  Used  for  weed 
burning,  disinfecting,  etc.  Many 
farm  uses. 

Write  For  Free  Circular  44B. 

Ker>0-Kil  Manufacturing  Co., 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CALIF. 

_ DOGS _ 

DALMATIANS,  healthy  farm-raised  Puppies.  Beauti¬ 
ful  markings.  Also  Dachshunds.  All  over  4  months 
old.  A.  K.  C.  Registered,  from  $25  to  $50. 
GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  213, 
SAUGERTIES,  NEW  YORK 

•  FOR  SALE  PUPPIES  • 

Collies,  Shepherds,  Shepherd  and  police  crossed.  Beau¬ 
ties,  heel  driving  Instinct.  Females  $8.  Males  $12. 
W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYtOWN,  MARYLAND 

PEDIGREED  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

Also  SPIU.VGER  SPANIELS.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL 
KENNELS,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

TRUE  ENGLISH  CROSS  -  COLLIE  SHEPHERD 
dog  pups.  Are  natural  good  cow  dogs.  Either  sex, 
$15  to  $25  each. 

DAVID  S.  DANIEL,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  New  York 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES,  sired  by  son  of  Ch.  Rwkley 
Boasting  Hot,  one  of  America’s  best  Airedales.  T  eili- 
greed,  eligiblo  to  registration  A.  C.  Intelligent 
easily  trained :  make  best  guards,  companions,  pets 
Write  today.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Ronks,  Penna 


DALMATIAN  fCoach)  PUPPIES.  Mlielped  Alay  1 
Sired  by  Cliampion  Dal  Dale  Cinnamon  Pinion.  $3S-WU 
Thvo  Champions  at  stud.  .„VIRGJN1A  PEARCE. 
CROSSACRES  KENNELS,  JORDAN.  NEW  YORK 

lU REBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Son-Hepistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  MEW  YORK 

NEWFOUNDLAND  Collie  Cross  PUPPIES.  Black 
with  white  markings.  No  PaPers.  6  weeks  old.  female 
$15.  Male  $20-.  A.  ROY  LANDIS,  Mohnton,  Penna. 

•POR  S.tLE;  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd 
pups.  Horn  low  heel  strikers.  Males 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

Handsome  RED  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  8  wks. 

Kxrellent  type.  Satisfaction  guaranteecj. _ 

ELM  VIEW  KENNELS,  ST.  ALBANS,  VERMONT 

m  _ From  heel  drivers.  Armor 

tiUson,  Uekolb Jiiacti&a.K.¥ 

Reg.  Collies-Selters-Beagles  Farms'^'llhastlngs,  N.  Y. 

PeTSmooth  Fox  Terriar  Pups '“troYa^rr^" 


for  SALE— Airedale  Bitch,  v® 

one,  $25.  George  H-  Gates,  R.  D.  2,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

BEAGLE  PUPPIES,^ coining 

GATES,  Richard  Street,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 

Unregistered  purebred  German  Shepherd  Police  Puppies 
^5.00  each.  Mrs.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER.  N,  Y. 

Gordon  Setter  PUPS,  registered  stock.  Hunting  strain. 
FIELD  GORDON  KENNELS,  SOMERS.  CONN. 

RFR  COLLIES,  real  workers  and  companions,  from 

$25.  '  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Black  Mare  Chunk 

Klx  years  old.  Reasonable.  Telephone:  Gladstone  2204 
Louis  Galasso,  Box  149,  East  White  Plains,  New  York 


Orkn'SK>C  colors.  All  sizes.  Soma  kid 
4S9  rUliidS  broke.  30-day  trial.  Reasonable. 

GOLDEN  ROD  FARMS,  CHARITON,  IOWA 

_ SHEEP _ 

•  Registered  Black  Karakul  RAM  for  sale. 

A.  J.  PACKARD  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  DORSET  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 
Maplewood  Farm,  H.  C.  Hill  &  Sons,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

—FOB  SAFE:  OH.VIdTY  FEEDER  EAMBS - 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Shropshire  RAMS,  by  Champions.  Sawyer  Farms, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  phono  MU.  3-1749,  N.  Y.  City. 


fhe  RURAL  N 

CT* AXl/TMCOV  100  sheets  0x7,  50  env..  50 
•31 1  IXi/lYCilX  1  postcards,  printed,  name, 
address,  $1,  Greensboro  Press,  Greensboro,  Vermont, 

JERSEYS 

High  Producing 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  SALE 

Complete  Dispersal 

50  HEAD  TO  BE  SOLD  50 

Five-year  D.  H.  I.  A.  average  over 
400  lbs.  butterfat,  including  heifers. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1945 

Copake,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Route  22 
R.  R.  Sta.,  COPAKE  FALLS. 

Harlem  River  Div.  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 

Sale  will  be  held  under  cover  at  Square  D  Farms, 
on  south  edge  of  Village  of  COPAKE,  starting  at 
12:30  P.  M.  Lunch  on  grounds. 

Herd  sire,  bred  and  open  heifers  and  35  milking 
cows,  most  of  which  will  freshen  this  Fall.  Some 
fresh  by  sale  day. 

Outstanding  feature  of  this  herd  is  the  consistent 
and  uniform  high  production  running  from  400  lbs. 
fat  up. 

Entire  herd  bred  and  developed  by  present  owner 
from  6  foundation  cows  purchased  in  1924.  These 
were  the  only  females  ever  purchased  and  have  proved 
to  be  exceptionally  goml  reproducing  animals.  The 
present  herd  has  been  developed  by  the  use  of  carefully 
selected  sires. 

The  first  sire  was  a  grandson  of  Plain  Mary, 
World's  Record  Cow,  in  1923.  Second  sire  was  a 
grandsoni  of  Madeline  of  Hillside  and  Darling’s  Jolly 
Lassie,  both  former  World’s  Champion  Cows. 

Herd  fully  accredited  for  T.  B. 

Clean  on  mastitis  test. 

Vaccinated  and  blood  tested  under  N.  Y.  State 
supervision.  Health  Charts  furnished. 

Owner,  FRANK  E.  DUNNING, 
Square  D.  Farms,  Copake,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  on  request  to  the  owner  or 
Chester  Folck,  Sales  Mgr.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

We  are  overstocked  and  lack  barn  and 
pasture  space  and  are  offering  for  sale — 
8  Jersey  Bulls,  one  a  prize  winner  at  New  York 
State  Fair.  The  other  7  ranging  from  17  months 
to  3  months.  2  ready  for  service.  Sired  by  a  3 
star  bull,  from  dams  with  excellent  production 
backgrounds.  Also  Jersey  Heifers  and  Calves  rang¬ 
ing  from  3  years  to  2  months,  some  to  freshen 
soon.  Also  cows  to  freshen  before  Fall.  All  with 
excellent  production  background.  Pure  bred,  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  Disease  tested. 

Prices  Reasonable.  Inspection  Invited. 

Owner  at  Farm  week-ends. 

KILROE  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  HONESOALE,  PA. 

For  Sale— 8  Reg.  Jersey  HEIFERS.  5  due  to  freshen 
Aug.  1-Dec.  Volunteer  breeding.  For  prices  write 

VINCENT  A.  THORPE,  Manager  Peachcroft  Farm, 
BERNARDSVILLE  NEW  JERSEY 

AYRSHIRES 

.Most  Profitable  Cows 

^  6>3  Milkers  •  -  Hardy  Rustlers 

*^^,Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Wri(«  fee  Beobkt) 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  C«nL«r  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


EW- YORK  ER 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


IDunsI 
persa: 
meat, 
and  I 
Rich 
Cows, 

J"^rrsr 


Dunshire  Farms,  R.  D.  3.  Troy,  N.  Y.  Dis¬ 
persal  of  77  choice  reg.  .Ayrshires  &  all  cQuip- 
ment.  Sat.,  July  28,  at  10:30  A.  M.  Herd  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  Acc'rd.  H.  T.  ave.  11776-iI.  481-P. 
Rich  in  Penshurst  Red  Star  breeding,  33 
Cows,  15  Bred  Heifers,  10  Yearlings,  15 
Calves,  3  Bulls.  great  herd. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Boa  96*  Brandon,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  INCOME 


•  The  GUERNSEY  Brand  and  Breed  Program 
js  the  farmer’s  assurance  of  future  income.  Read 
"How  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Qub  Helps 
To  Make  Breeding  Fascinating  and  Profitable”. 
This  valuable  FREE  booklet  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends.  Send  Now ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

244  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

_ * _ 

Bull  Calves  Closely  Related  to  Peerless  Margo 

1013  lbs.  fat  junior,  3  years  old;  Peerless  Sibyl  874 

lbs.  fat.  Sr.,  3  years  old;  Royal  Lenda,  1109  lbs.  fat, 

senior  4  years  old,  and  from  dams  with  records  up  to 

809  lbs.  fat  senior,  3  years  old.  Also  a  few  heifer 
Calves. 

Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

•  GUERNSEY  BULL  • 

Proven,  with  high  producing  daughters; 

grandson  of  1,043-lb.  fat  cow.  Other  young 
Bulls.  Write  for  list. 

GREENTREE  FARMS,  TOWN  LINE,  N.  Y. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE:  Feeder  steers,  carlots.  trueklots  or  singles. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 


SHEEP 


NINE  REG.  KARAKUL 

I’ersian  Lamb.  The  right  kind  for  starting. 

J.  KIENING,  2740  Throop  Ave.,  Bronx  67,  New  York 

Oxford  RAMS,  consigning  top  Yearling  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
July  31.  tRhers  ready.  Also  Quakenhu.sh  729. 

H.  S.  TILBURY  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE — Reg.  Corriedale  Ram.  flood  one,  typey, 
suro  breeder.  Gets  good  istnhs.  Thomaston  73-14. 
•  WINDSOME  FARM.  LITCHFIELD,  CONN.  A 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES  75  RAMS,  200  EWES. 
500  Unregistered  EWES.  Heaviest  shearers. 

EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON.  IOWA 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Yearling  Heifers 

Herd  T  B  and  Bangs  Accredited 
All  Pure  Bred  by  Good  Sires 

Choice  of  Many  at  $175.00 
INDIAN  HILL  FARM 

Shrub  Oak  New  York 

New  York  City  Telephone:  Melrose  6-0910 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Females.  These 
cows  are  all  safe  in  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Epponlan,  whor 
are  two  of  the  premier  sires  of  the  breed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS.  ALLAN  A.  RYAN,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Hd..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

HERBERT’S  HH^L  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHORTHORNS 


SWINE 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  GREAT  DISPERSAL  OF 

REG.  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

AT  AUCTION 

Yorkshire  Farms,  [Oliver  S.  Redfield,  Prop. 

SALISBURY,  CONN. 

(On  Route  41,  four  miles  north  of  town) 

SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1945 

One  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon 

40  HEAD  OF  RICHLY  BRED  ONES 

Three  senior  boars,  3  junior  boars,  16  sows 
that  have  had  from  one  to  three  litters,  14 
gilts  9-10  months  old,  and  4  sow  pigs.  This 
year’s  Spring  pig  crop  was  sold  before  this 
decision  to  disperse. 

The  sale  includes  some  of  thd  best  blood  of 
the  breed,  intensely  backed  by  Advance  Reg¬ 
istry  Canadian  Ancestry.  The  boars  have 
sired  very  high  average  litters,  and  many  of 
the  sows  have  produced  litters  of  from  12 
to  15. 

The  herd  was  double  treated  for  cholera, 
blood  tested  for  Bangs  June  12,  1945,  and  was 
negative.  Th».re  will  be  hogs  in  this  sale  for 
the  commercial  keeper  as  well  as  the  top- 
notch  breeder.  Some  hog  equipment. 

For  descriptive  catalog  write 
GRANGER  SALES  COMPANY 
E.  M.  Granger  Jr.,  Sales  Manager 

Office  Phone  4057.  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WBI'TB  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &,  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Yorkshire  WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale. 
A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  fann”  rec- 
-ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
provethat  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
alt-found  breed*!  Produce  milk  and  have 
Createst  value  «f  aU  milk  breeds! 

Cel  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking 
Shorttiora  jp$tfnaL  TcUS  suttsen^uon  six  isnaths  60^.  one  ifeAiXl.00» 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  III 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  Calf  hood  vaccinated. 

ALVAH  WEBSTER.  HOOSICK,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS 


WHO 

EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

WHAT 

55  BRED  GILTS  55 

tVHEN 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  I,  1945,  One  o’clock 

WHERE 

Brubakers  Sale  Pavilion ;  4  miles  south  of  Lan¬ 
caster  Pa.  Midway  between  routes  72  and  222. 
An  outstanding  lot  from  Eastern  Penna's  top 
Breeders. 

FAY  HULICK,  Auctioneer 
J.  E.  Witter,  Sales  Mgr.  Newmanstown,  Penna. 


HEREFORD  STEERS 

550  to  800  lb.  Hereford  Stocker  Steers 
sold  in  carload  lots  or  less  if  you  send  a 
truck  for  them. 

Choice,  good  or  medit^  grades. 

We  ship  on  order. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54.  PLYMOUTH,  Ohio 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Registered  Yearling  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  year¬ 
ling  heifers  sired  by  Richard  Tone  or  Beau  Sensation 
60th.  also  lOO  exceptional  quality  grade  heifers. 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


FOUR  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  Consisting  of  one 
bull,  one  cow,  two  calves;  reasonable.  Write — 

BOB  FIRSCHING,  P.  0.  Box  484,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Registered  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (Hornless). 
Ready  for  service.  Hazford  and  M.  P.  Domino  breed¬ 
ing.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


CARNATION  BULLS 

100%  (Both  Dam  and  Sire)  Carnation  Bulls 

From  stock  specially  selected  from  the  Carnation 
Farms  seven  years  ago. 

1  Herd  sire.  7  Bulls  ranging  from  2  years 
to  two  months. 

A  blending  of  the  blood  of  the  famous  sires  and 
dams  of  the  Carnation  Family,  such  as  Joe  Home¬ 
stead,  Carnation  Governor  Imperial  and  the  Tri- 
tomia  family,  with  excellent  producing  and  butter 
fat  background. 

Pedigrees  and  appraisals  by  Carnation  Farms  will 
be  shown  or  furnished  on  request. 

Prices  very  reasonable.  Inspection  invited. 
Owner  at  the  Farm  week-ends. 

KILROE  FARM.  HONESOALE.  PA.  R.  D.  I. 


^  3VC  F  IS  XZ  X  F.  IS 

Serviceable  Boars,  fall  Boars,  fall  Gilts.  Outstanding 
type,  bred  from  America’s  most  popular  bloodlines. 
The  easy  feeding  Hampshires  who  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  quality  lean  meat.  Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pa. 

For  Sale:  Reg.  Hampshire  Boardiofc?  b^rfd^Si^ 

Sired  by  Southnind  Royality  and  Hothers  Roller  Pride. 

O’HAGANS  STOCK  FARMS,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS— Pedigreed  Bred 
Gilts  and  Sows — Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Also  feeder 
l^igs.  Penn's  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Blyler  Farms  Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Swine 

For  Sale — Spring  Pigs  from  litters  of  not  less  than 
nine  raised.  Not  shipped  until  12  weeks  old.  Deliv¬ 
eries  June  1  and  after.  Double  treated  for  cholera. 
Can  furnish  unrelated  boars  and  gilts.  All  pigs  guar¬ 
anteed  breeders.  Registration  papers  furnished  with 
each  pig.  Will  have  for  sale  for  delivery  after  Jvme 
10  a  few  sows  bred  to  Proud  Grandmaster  Ace  for 
late  August  and  early  September  pigs. 

THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  BEVERLY.  NEW  JERSEY 

Dnroc-Jcrscy  Reg.  Swine  i^ru^7  Bolrs 

and  Sow  Pigs  to  offer.  We  offer  a  limited  number  of 
selected  Fall  bred  Gilts.  Order  your  Fall  Pigs  now 
for  November  shipping.  Plan  to  attend  Regional  Du¬ 
roc  Sale  at  'Trenton  Fair,  Sept.  15th. 

C.  T.  EOGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

•  Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Pigs,  Either  Sex.  • 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  New  York 

Durocs,  reg.  by  Gr.  Champ.  N.  J.  Wave.  Sawyer 
Farms,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  Ph.  MU.  3-1749,  N.  Y.  C. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  and  few  Chester- 
Hampshire  Crosses. 

6-7  Weeks  Old  $12.50 

Inoculation  75c.  extra  (each).  IVill  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


LOUIS  A.  WEHLE  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

Saturday,  July  14.  at  12:30  P.  M.  Lunch  Served. 
Sale  held  at  the  farm,  6  miles  south  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  Scottsville  River  Road,  Route  35,  12  miles 
north  of  Caledonia,  on  main  road  to  Rochester.  In  a 
big  tent  with  comfortable  seats.  Herd  is  T.  B.  Ac¬ 
credited,  Bang  Vaccinated  and  blood-tested. 

65  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Every  animal  sells  without  reservation.  During  the 
last  two  years,  additions  were  bought  from  the 
Adrian  T.  I’ersonlus  Dispersal  of  5  head.  Elsie  Evans 
Lind  Dispersal  of  15  head.  Tiie  sale  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  demolition  of  present  cow  barn,  as  it  is  too 
close  to  dwelling.  This  is  a  high  quality  offerings 
and  afford  you  a  marvelous  opportunity. 
CATALOGS  AT  THE  RINGSIDE. 

Louis  A.  Wehle,  lOO  National  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


1  8  2  XX 

Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  12,  1945 

100  Registered  Holstein  Cattle.  All  T.  B.  Accredited, 
negative  to  blood  test,  mastitis  tested,  some  Bang’s 
Vaccinated.  70  Fresh  and  Close  Springers,  mostly 
young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers,  10  bulls,  ready  for 
service  of  popular  blood  lines  from  high  producing 
herds.  Some  cows  and  heifers  due  in  Fall.  Young 
calves  of  both  sexes.  This  sate  comes  at  a  busy  time. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  good  bargains. 

It  is  the  event  for  you  to  attend  and  a  sale  where 
you  can  always  buy  with  confidence. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 

HOLSTEINS  SELL  WELL 

Surplus  Holstelns  find  quick  buyers  readily — The 
proven  production  ability  of  this  great  breed 
makes  them  popular 
with  both  producers 
of  dairy  products  and 
breeders.  Practical 
X  tlalrymen  vote  Holstein 
overwhelmingly. 

I 

f  OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro.  Vermont  •  Box  2033 


30  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  25  HEIFERS 
and  CALVES,  and  6  BULLS  for  sale. 

PHILIP  LEHNER,  PRINCETON,  WISCONSIN 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites-Chester  Berkshire,  Duroc-Cross: 

6  weeks  . $12.50 

8  weeks  .  15.00 

10  weeks  .  17.50 

12  weeks  started  Shoats,  $20.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
extra  if  desired.  Prompt  delivery.  I  will  ship  C.O.D., 
check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  I0«5 

A  few  nice  young  Pigs  six  weeks  old.  $12.00  each; 
seven -eight  weeks,  $12.50  each.  Kindly  send  25%  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  £>. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FALL  BOARS  &  GILTS— UNREL.4TEI>. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Fanner-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria,  IlL 

SWINE,  Herefords,  registered,  vaccinated.  Ready  for 
early  August  shipment.  Sired  by  New  York  Square, 
son  of  Square  Boy.  Edward  Fritz,  Fancher,  N.  Y. 

POR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIG.S 

W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON.  NEW  YORK 

POR  S.VLE:  Husky  feeder  pigs,  double  inoculated. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

RABBITS 


PPninRFFH  Zealand  Rabbits,  IVhite 

1  LiL/lunkiiiU  Mice,  Cavles,  Hamsters.  Folder  lOe. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  stock.  Money  back.  Send 
10  cts.  for  details.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 

GOATS 

FOR  SALE — 2  purebred  Registered  Saanen  Goats,  good 
milkers,  with  Kids,  2  Does,  2  Bucks.  Also  1  grade 
Goat  with  1  Doe  and  1  Buck  Kid. 

H.  M.  BRAUN.  OLD  CREAMERY  ROAD. 
NEWTOWN  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PUREBRED  NUBIANS  kU”’aK  .'iS 

Hig  Does.  No  shipping  of  milking  does. 

Herbert  Gericke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  S.  I.  9,  N.Y. 

FREE:  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (ISubscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Dept.  567,  Columbia.  Mo. 
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Just  Use 

MACA... 

The  Amazing  Fast  Dry  Yeast! 
Use  Just  Like  Compressed  Yeast 


•  Maca  requires  no  special  meth¬ 
ods  or  recipes.  It  acts  so  fast,  rises 
so  quickly— your  baking  is  all  done 
in  a  few  hours.  And  what  a  baking 
it  is !  Maca  Yeast  gives  bread  and 
rolls  a  rich,  golden  beauty,  a 
smooth,  even  texture  and  a  deli¬ 
cious  old-fashioned  flavor. 


•  Maca  saves  you  extra  trips  to 
the  store  because  you  can  always 
keep  a  handy  supply  on  your  pantry 
shelf.  For  your  complete  protec¬ 
tion,  we  date  every  package. 

So  bake  with  success  insurance! 
Always  use  Maca  Yeast,  the  origi¬ 
nal  fast,  granular  yeast. 

Your  grocer  may  he  out  of  stock 
right  now,  because  Maca  is  serv¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces.  If  he  is,  ask 
for  Yeast  Foam  {Magic  Yeast). 

It,  too,  gives  bread  and  rolls  a 
wonderful  old-fashioned  flavor. 


NORTHWESTERN 
YEAST  COMPANY 


1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago  22,  III. 


COPYRIGHT  1945,  NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
Information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 

in  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  who 
enjoy  meeting  people.  Sell  subscriptions 
in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time 
basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City, 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


For  Children  After  War 


Let  them  have  fields  to  roam  again  Give  them  trees  to  climb  and  sun 
With  bare  brown  feet;  '  To  make  them  strong; 

Give  them  bright  flowers  for  the  picking  Let  them  run  with  the  wind  recalling 
And  berries  sweet.  Laughter  and  song. 

Let  them  forget  dark  nights  of  terror. 

Destruction,  hate; 

Oh,  may  they  have  a  bit  of  childhood 
Even  though  late. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


Piece-Box  Pillows 

Every  housewife’s  “piece-box”  has 
scraps  of  calico  or  chintz  waiting  for 
use.  These  scraps  make  attractive 
tuck-in  pillows.  When  you  have  time 
for  sewing  again,  select  the  material 
you  like,  cutting  out  circles  about  10 
inches  in  diameter;  also  some  straight 
pieces  about  two  inches  wide  for  ruf¬ 
fles.  Then  hunt  up  scraps  of  black  or 
plain  dark  material  that  harmonizes 
with  one  of  the  colors  in  your  chintz, 
and  use  these  for  appliqued  designs.  In 
the  illustration  the  figures  are  of  a  lady 
and  gentleman  of  days  gone  by;  you 
may  prefer  a  dog  or  cat  or  flowers. 
Make  your  own  design  and  buttonhole 
the  figures  onto  the  circular  pieces  with 


These  silhouette  pillows,  made  from 
pretty  scraps,  are  useful  at  home,  as 
gifts,  or  on  church  fair  tables. 

embroidery  cotton  of  the  same  color. 
Or  simply  sew  them  on  with  tiny 
5titches.  To  finish  ruffle  edges,  make 
narrow  strips  of  material  used  for  the 
silhouettes,  or  use  bias  seam  tape  of 
that  color,  if  you  can  get  it.  Finally, 
stuff  the  pillows  with  whatever  you 
have  on  hand  for  the  purpose  and  sew 
them  up,  or  use  snappers.  l.  p  .b. 


Thought  for  Today 

A  reader  writes  that  she  has  found  a 
six-leafed  clover.  She  asks  if  anybody 
else  has  ever  seen  one,  and  if  there  mav 
be  any  value  attached  to  it.  Perhaps 
you  or  your  children  would  like  to  an¬ 
swer.  And  since  the  clover  with  four 
leaves  is  the  national  emblem  of  the 
4-H  Clubs,  some  member  reading  this 
item  might  also  send  word. 

As  to  the  value  of  this  rare  clover, 
our  personal  feeling  is  that  its  real 
importance  lies  in  the  enjoyment  of  sur¬ 
prise,  of  coming  upon  some  pleasant 
thing  unexpectedly.  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale,  a  very  old  one,  that  is  still 
a  favorite  with  us  and  our  children. 

The  story  goes  that  in  ancient  days, 
on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  there  were 
three  brothers  called  the  Princes  of 
Serendip.  Wherever  they  wandered  in 
their  travels,  they  always  discovered, 
“by  chance  or  sagacity,  things  they  did 
not  seek.”  Centuries  later,  a  famous 
author  was  retelling  the  tale  in  a  letter. 
He  mentioned  that  there  are  always 
people,  here  and  there,  who  have  a  jgift 
for  coming  upon  hidden  treasure  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  be  looking  for  it,  just 
as  the  Serendip  Princes  had.  The  au¬ 
thor  thereupon  coined  a  word  for  this 
special  talent,,  and  called  it:  serendipity! 
Serendipity  is  now  part  of  our  lan¬ 
guage. 

Most  of  us  today  have  a  friend  or  rel¬ 
ative  who  has  this  faculty.  The  treas¬ 
ure  found  may  be  a  bit  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  the  way  to  bring  a  quick  smile  to  the 
lips  of  a  hurt  child;  it  may  be  an  old 
hooked  rug  in  the  attic,  or  a  place  where 
the  hermit  thrush  will  sing  each  eve¬ 
ning.  It  may  even  be  a  six-leafed  clo¬ 
ver  found  one  Summer  in  a  sunny 
field.  p.  s. 


Talking  of  Tomatoes 

Tomatoes,  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
lemons  are  our  richest  sources  of  vita¬ 
min  C.  Every  person  should  have  daily 
at  least  one  serving  of  one  of  these 
foods,  or  its  juice.  We  in  the  country 
often  find  it  hard  to  keep  citrus  fruits 
on  hand,  so  we  rely  on  tomatoes,  fresh, 
also  canned  in  large  quantities,  to  sup¬ 
ply  Vitamin  C. 

Tomatoes  are  the  easiest  of  all  vege¬ 
tables  to  can.  If  you  have  no  pressure 
cooker,  they  may  be  canned  either  by 
cold  pack  or  open-kettle  method.  When 
using  the  former,  select  firm,  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  wash,  peel,  and  core.  When 
jars  are  sterilized,  pack  them,  while  hot, 
with  the  tomatoes.  Then  process  the 
packed  jars  for  30  minutes  in  boiling 
water.  Remove  jars  and  seal.  Canned 
in  this  way,  the  fruit  is  firm,  whole,  and 
retains  its  fresh  flavor  when  opened, 
to  serve  plain,  either  cold  or  hot.  For 
other  uses,  such  as  soups,  sauces,  or  to 
add  to  dishes  like  baked  beans,  the  open 
kettle  method  is  good  and  quicker.  The 
tomatoes  are  washed,  cored,  peeled  and 
cooked  in  the  open  kettle,  poured  into 
hot  sterilized  jars,  and  sealed. 

Tomato  juice,  home-canned,  is  supe¬ 
rior  in  flavor  to  the  most  expensive 
brands,  and  easy  to  can.  Since  the  to¬ 
matoes  are  not  peeled  when  making 
juice,  the  smaller,  inferior  ones  may  be 
used.  However,  if  a  tomato  has  a  soft 
or  rotten  spot,  it  had  best  be  thrown 
away,  as  one  such  tonaato  can  spoil  the 
flavor  of  the  whole  batch.  Tomatoes 
for  juice  are  washed,  cored,  cooked,  and 
run  through  a  ricer,  or  sieve.  Let  juice 
stand  overnight.  In  the  morning,  dip 
off  the  water  which  has  risen  to  the  top. 
Reheat  juice  and  add  to  each  quart  % 
teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  vinegar,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar,  thus  taking  away  the  “flat 
taste.”  When  juice  reaches  simmering 
heat,  hold  at  simmering  for  20  minutes; 
then  fill  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

A  catsup  recipe  that  retains  a  rich, 
red  color  is  made  this  way:  One  peck 
(12%  pounds)  ripe  tomatoes,  2  medium 
sized  onions,  Vz  teaspoon  pepper,  1  cup 
vinegar,  2%  teaspoons  salt,  1  tablespoon 
whole  cloves,  1  teaspoon  paprika  and 
%  cup  sugar.  Wash  and  slice  tomatoes 
and  boil  about  15  minutes  or  until  soft. 
Into  another  kettle,  slice  the  onions. 
Cover  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  cook  until  tender.  Run  the  cooked 
onions  and  tomatoes  through  a  ricer, 
sieve,  or  screen,  and  mix  pulp.  Boil 
this  mixture  rapidly  until  it  has  been 
reduced 'to  about  one-half  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  volume.  Place  vinegar  in  enamel 
pan,  add  spice  bag  containing  cloves, 
allow  to  simmer  for  30  minutes,  then 
bring  to  boiling  point.  Place  cover  on 
pan  and  remove  from  fire.  Allow  to 
stand  in  the  covered  pan  until  ready  for 
use.  When  tornato  mixture  has  been 
cooked  down,  as  above,  add  the  vinegar 
mixture,  the  paprika,  sugar  and  salt  and 
boil  rapidly  until  the  desired  consis¬ 
tency  is  reached.  This  should  require 
about  10  minutes.  Pour  while  boiling 
hot  into  sterilized  jars  and  seal.  k.  d. 


Father  and  the  Mixing  Bowl 

When  Father  helps  with  the  dishes, 
he’s  very,  very  good.  He  shines  each 
cup  with  loving  care,  and  hangs  them 
where  he  should.  He  ’specially  likes  to 
dry  the  plates  and  stack  them  on  the 
sink;  though  he  never  waits  to  rinse 
them  —  j^ust  why  I  cannot  think.  He 
whizzes  through  the  silverware;  lays 
forks  in  polished  rows,  yet  when  Mother 
takes  the  mixing  bowl,  it’s  then  my 
Father  goes.  Sometimes  he  has  to  tele¬ 
phone;  or  he  hears  the  doorbell  ring: 
when  he  sees  that  yellow  mixing  bowl, 
he’ll  make  up  anything! 

Mother,  to  outsmart  him,  tries  to  hide 
the  bowl  from  view  till  time  to  pop  it 
in  the  pan;  but  Father  says  he’s  through. 
Mother  only  smiles,  and  says  she  knows 
what  she  will  do;  that  when  he’s  feel¬ 
ing  stronger,  he  can  wash  and  wipe 
them  too!  P-  B, 


To  Remove  Pitch 

Outdoors  and  soft  wood  mean — pitch. 
Husband  and  children  are  sure  to  get 
pitch'  on  their  work  clothes  if  they  have 
anything  to  do  with  soft  wood.  The 
farmer’s  wife  need  hot  despair:  Dip  the 
article  into  suds  of  soap  powder  and 
warm  water;  get  out  the  box  of  scouring 
powder  and  scrub.  The  pitch  will  go 
away  from  there.  mrs.  a.  s.  k. 


USE 


JARS, 
CAPS, 
LIDS  and 
RUBBERS 

follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to— 


BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  Ind. 


TO  SELICT  YOUa 


NEW  CATALOG 

You  will  find  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  order  every¬ 
thing  you  need  .  .  . locker 
boxes,  tubs,  locker  bags, 
locker  papers,  cellophane, 
Stockinettes,  etc.  .  .  .  all 
from  one  centrally-located 
source.  Quality  unsur¬ 
passed,  backed  by  our  50  years  in  the  paper 
and  packaging  business.  When  inquiring, 
please  state  whether  you  buy  for  your  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  or  as  a  locker  plant  operator. 

DpalpfC*  information  about  oppor- 

l/caici  9.  tanitiea  in  this  expanding  industry 

HUBBS  &  HOWE  COMPANY 

Frozen  Food  Packaging  Division 

1708  Elmwood  Ave.  Buffalo  7,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  do  the  job  half  way. 

Can  everything  this  year 
— vegetables,  fruits,  fish, 
fowl,  meat  —  when  foods 
are  fresh,  plentiful,  cheap. 

Whether  you  can  in  glass  or 
in  tin,  you’ll  want  a  Pressure  Canner.  Burpee 
is  the  best,  the  only  Canner  with  the  pat¬ 
ented  Safety  Seal  and  no  “canner  smell”. 

STREAMLINE  YOUR  CANNING— Learn  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  modem  canning  from  this  free  booklet 
and  every  one  of  your  cans  will  be  a  prize 
winner.  16  instructive  pages,  interestinelv 
illustrated.  Write  for  Free  Copy. 


BURPEE  CAN  SEALER  CO. 

117W.  Liberty  St.  Barringrton,  III. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  ege  tables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


SPEECH  DEFECTS 

Acute  stammcrinc  or  loss  of  voice  corrected  and 
nonnal  speech  restored.  Dr.  Martin  traioed  all  the 
aides  who  corrected  “shell  shocked”  cases  during 
the  last  war.  Only  residential  Institute  recognized 
by  the  American  Medical  Assixiation.  Veterans 
trained  as  specialists  under  the  G.  I.  BUI, 

Apply  Dr.  Frederick  Martin.  Box  R 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  VOICE  DISORDERS 
BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND 
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Just  Bait  this  FLY  TRAP 

and  watch  it  Fill  Up! 


Catch 

Bushels 

of 

Flies 


with  the 

“  SENTRY 
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18  Days’  Catch 

FLY  TRAP 


A  Most  Effective  Method  of  Fly  Control 

Because  the  bait  lures  them  to  It  in  swarms.  More 
crotection  from  this  enemy  of  man  and  animal  .  .  . 
Thousands  in  use  at  dairy  farms,  caimeries,  hotels, 
restaurants,  homes,  children’s  camps  .  .  ,  NOW  USED 
BY  THE  UNITE©  STATES  ABirT. 

Sturdily  constructed — all  metal — 21  inches  high — rust 
proof — built  to  last  for  years  of  service. 

Shipped  Prepaid.  Only  $3.95  each 

Complete  with  bait  pan  and  full  information. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Limited  Quantity.  Send  check  op 
Money  Order  Today! 


BATH  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Bath/  New  York 


YOUR  DOG  CAN  HAVE 

BEACON 

TOOl 


When  you  go  to  your  BEACON 
Deoler  for  the  Poultry  and  Doiry 
Feeds  upon  which  you,  os  a  success¬ 
ful  former,  depend,  remember — 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
I  tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
(keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don’t 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  snows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
neglect  this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

I  Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  r^es  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Fills. 


T5xite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


Spray  roosta  and  other  breedinflr  ploicea.  Killa  rod 
oprsy  DrOOuCT  mit«s,  bed  buss*  blue  buss*  fleas  and  similar 
house  peats.  Use  a  common  serden  aproyer.  One  treat- 
*. .  _  ment  naually  lasts  for  months, 
lulls  get  Ills.  FOR  CO  LDS^Spray  thick  m»t  In  poultry  boose 
Heine  nMWAnF  seTerol  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  nisot. 
news  preveni  ^sk  yoor  dealer  or  WRITE 

^  disease.  TOXHEIABORATORIES,  BQX14.  CHESTEHTOWW.  MO. 


it  does  such 
algoodand  thoroughly  safe  job 
of  milking  cows,  a  lot  of  people 
like  the  Surge! 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Toot  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Penicillin 


What  is  Penicillin  (pronounced  pen- 
i-SIL-’n)?  It  is  obtained  from  a  quite 
common  mold.  It  may  be  on  that  stale 
bread  you  give  the  chickens.  But, 
while  “common,”  only  technical  labor¬ 
atory  tests  can  prove  its  presence.  It 
can  never  be  picked  out  from  a  moldy 
spot  and  immediately  identified,  not 
even  by  a  skilled  scientist. 

Is  Penicillin  “something  new?”  No 
more  than  electricity  was  new  when 
first  discovered.  Probably  it  has  exist¬ 
ed  for  centuries  only  to  be  suspected 
of  having  value  by  a  laboratory  worker 
in  England  in  1929.  This  man  had  put 
some  disease  bacteria  for  study  in  a 
small,  round,  glass  covered  dish.  He 
gave  the  bacteria  food  and  moisture  to 
multiply.  When  finally  he  lifted  the 
glass  lids,  he  found  that  in  certain  areas 
not  only  no  new  bacteria  had  grown, 
but  the  old  ones  were  not  even  there. 
What  could  have  happened,  he  thought. 
Only  one  thing  seemed  certain:  some 
antagonistic  growth  had  got  in  and 
eaten  up  the  bacteria  that  were 
missing.  After  years  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  he  isolated  this  enemy  of  virulent 
bacteria  or  germs.  The  name  given  this 
mold  was  Penicillin. 

Since  Penicillin  had  killed  the  par¬ 
ticular  microbes  this  scientist  had  in 
the  dish,  was  it  a  “cure-all”  for  dis¬ 
ease  germs  in  general? 

Months  of  trial  and  error  showed  that 
Penicillin  and  pus  did  not  get  along  to¬ 
gether.  Unless,  however,  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  attack  and  overcome  some  spe¬ 
cific  pus  cells  such  as  those  caused  by 
staphylococcus  or  meningococcus,  for 
instance,  it  was  useless. 

Penicillin  finally  was  perfected  for 
medical  use  in  1940,  and  produced  in 
America  in  1941.  It  may  be  procured 
through  a  physician.  Some  persons,  if 
allergic,  may  have  a  dose  of  hives  fol¬ 
lowing  its  use.  ' 

What  a  great  lifesaver  this  little  mold 
has  proved  to  be.  Quick  cures,  which 
are  also  safe  cures,  are  gifts  from  God, 
and  as  such  must  be  respected. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Queries 

About  15  years  ago,  an  upper  New 
York  State  subscriber  wrote  on  these 
pages  about  horne  matters.  She  also 
made  braided  rugs.  Since  I  have  lost 
her  name  and  address,  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  her  writing  me  in  care  of  Woman 
and  Home  Editor.  Others  also  may  re¬ 
member  her  initials.  mrs.  r.  k. 


Old  New  York  State  country  food 
recipes  are  being  collected  for  the 
Farmers’  Museum  of  this  State’s  His¬ 
torical  Association.  Would  readers  like 
to  contribute  any  of  theirs?  Your 
Woman  and  Home  Editor  will  send 
them  on  if  mailed  to  her  at  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  p.  s. 


Sunny  Days  Are  Here  Again 


pattern  9129.... One  yard  makes  a  tiny  tot's 
sundress  and  speedy  sewing.  Sizes  1  to  6.  Size  6, 
sunfrock  1  yard  35-inch  fabric;  bonnet,  %  yartl,  16c. 

pattern  725. ..  .Embroider  this  peaceful  scene  on 
a  wall  panel.  Keep  Summer  sunshine  in  your  home 
all  year.  Easy  stitches  in  colored  wools  or  cottons,  lie. 

fifteen  cents  morb  brings  you  the  Summer 
Fashion  Book.  Free  pattern  for  a  pretty  nightgown 
in  the  book. 


Berry  and  Egg  Desserts 

With  strawberries  not  plentiful  this 
year  in  many  places,  a  recipe  to  stretch 
them  is  helpful.  A  strawberry  dish 
with  eggs  and  milk  rnakes  a  nourishing 
dessert  and  helps  offset  less  meat  in 
the  diet.  Other  berries  will  also  do. 

We  like  this  strawberry  custard  pie; 
Line  a  deep  pie  tin  with  your  usual 
crust.  Brush  it  with  white  of  egg  and 
sprinkle  generously  with  flour.  Fill 
with  fresh  sweet  berries  and  bake  until 
half  done.  Pour  over  the  cooked  ber¬ 
ries  a  custard  made  with  2  well  beaten 
egg  yolks,  Vi  cup  sugar,  V4,  cup  of  hot 
sweet  milk.  Finish  baking.  Cool  well, 
then  cover  with  a  meringue  made  from 
stiffly,  beaten  whites  of  the  2  eggs;  V4 
cup  sugar  and  a  dash  of  vanilla.  Re¬ 
turn  to  heat  a  moment  for  delicate 
browning  of  the  meringue. 

Strawberry  float  is  another  family 
treat.  We  make  a  custard  and  chill  it 
until  firm.  Then,  covering  the  top  with 
ripe  whole  strawberries,  we  beat  into  a 
pint  of  crushed  berries,  sweetened, 
enough  whites,  left  from  the  custard, 
to  make  the  mixture  stand  of  itself. 
This  “icing”  we  put  on  top  of  the  cus¬ 
tard  with  the  whole  berries,  as  above. 

G.  s. 


Shoe  Care  Aids  Health 

Proper  care  of  foot-wear  prolongs  its 
usefulness,  keeps  feet  comfortable  and 
prevents  foot  trouble.  Run  down  heels 
cause  corns,  often  between  the  little 
toe  and  the  next  one;  bunions  result 
from  wearing  too  short,  too  broad  shoes. 
Smooth  flexible  soles  J^d  smooth  inner 
soles  prevent  blisters.  An  inner  sole 
cut  from  heavy  paper  and  pasted  in  a 
shoe  that  has  an  uneven  sole  works 
well.  Weariness  of  mind  and  body  may 
be  caused  by  ill-fitting  shoes.  Getting 
the  right  size  is  not  sufficient — shape 
of  the  shoe  must  be  considered.  Special 
care  is  needed  for  shoes  while  they  are 
scarce. 

If  a  seam  starts  to  rip,  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  more  later.  Good  shoes  deserve 
quick  repair;  new  rubber  or  leather 
lifts  for  heels,  half  soles,  good  strings. 
M  the  tips  of  strings  are  lost,  dip  ^e 
end  of  the  string  in  wax  or  glue  as  a 
substitute.  If  shoes  are  wet,  stuff  them 
■with  oats  or  crumpled  paper;  heat 
harms  leather.  Leather  shoes  should  be 
kept  free  from  mud  and  should  be 
polished.  Shoe  trees  and  a  rack  for 
shoes  preserve  their  shape.  Our  feet  are 
such  faithful  servants  and  they  must 
have  shoes,  so  we  must  care  for  both. 

M.  c.  8. 


On  Ironing  Day 

Since  you  will  be  in  the  kitchen  for 
some  time  on  ironing  day,  you  will 
make  the  day  easier  for  yourself  if 
you  plan  to  cook  a  kettle  of  soup  that 
day,  for  you  will  be  there  to  watch  it 
.  .  .  and  it  will  be  all  ready  for  lunch 
when  your  family  bounds  in,  hungry 
and  impatient.  Ironing  day  is  also  a 
good  day  to  make  the  t3T)e  of  rice  pud¬ 
ding  that  requires  frequent  stirrings 
because  you  will  be  right  there  to  stir 
it  and  won’t  be  likely  to  neglect  it. 

If  you  are  delayed  with  your  iron¬ 
ing,  after  clothes  are  sprinkled,  wrap 
them  in  a  Turkish  towel  and  store  in 
the  bottom  of  refrigerator.  They  will 
keep  fresh,  won’t  mildew,  and  will  be 
damp  when  you  are  ready  to  iron  them. 
Instead  of  hanging  napkins  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  out  of  doors,  pile  them  six- 
thick  and  roll  tightly  in  a  bath -towel. 
They’ll  be  just  right  for  ironing  in  an 
hour’s  time. 

A  good  covering  for  the  ironing  board 
is  made  from  men’s  pajama-legs.  TTiey 
can  be  pulled  on,  need  little  fastening 
and  so  are  easily  discarded  when  soiled. 

L.  B. 


'4-H  Club  Girls’  Sewing  Skill 

Sixty-one  4-H  Club  girls,  8  to  20 
years,  from  11  counties  in  New  York 
State,  recently  exhibited  their  sewing 
progress,  by  modeling,  in  New  York 
City,  clothes  they  had  made  this  year 
as  part  of  the  4-H  clothing  project. 
Sport,  street,  school  and  party,  also 
make-over  clothes,  showed  good  work 
and  design.  A  bridal  gown  and  brides¬ 
maid's  dress  brought  the  show  to  a  cli¬ 
max..  Make-over  dresses  featured 
blouses  made  from  fathers’  shirts, 
dirndl  skirts  cut  from  figured  feedbags. 

The  61  girls,  part  of  20,000  members 
enrolled  for  sewing  in  this  State,  also 
have  farm  projects:  dairy,  poultry,  nu¬ 
trition  and  "Victory  gardens.  Ruth 
Boyle,  Nassau  County,  was  presented 
with  a  token  certificate  of  merit  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Warren,  head  of  the 
1,700,000  4-H  girls  in  this  country. 


Good  Canning  Books 

Dependable  ways  to  put  up  berries, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  vital  this  year. 
We  have  the  following  good  books  in 


stock: 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy . $1.50 

Miriam  Williams. 

Complete  Book  of  Home  Canning.  2.00 
Demetria  M.  Taylor . 

Home  Canning  for  Victory .  1.50 

Anne  Pierce. 

Home  Food  Preservation .  1.50 

Frederick  W.  Fabian,  Ph.D. 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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BmCGS&STRMTOK 


WHEREVER 
YOU  GO 

OUTDOORS 

Take  along 
YOUR  OWN 

OOL 

DRINKING  WATER 


es,  EAGLE  BRAND  Processed 


Canvas  DRINKING  WATER  BAGS  really  keep 
water  cool  —  thru*  Nature’s  cooling  principle, 
EVAPORATION.  Convenient  and  sanitary,  by 
actual  test  keeps  water  decrees  cooler  than  or¬ 
dinary  jugs,  kegs,  etc.  Made  of  100%  American 
canvas,  with  nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 
NOT  A  WARTIME  SUBSTITUTE,  as  water 
bags  proved  in  West  for  50  years.  Top  removes 
for  easy  filling,  cleaning;  handy  hard-wood  carry¬ 
ing  handle;  rope  loop  to  hang  UP  (on  tree,  post, 
etc.)  away  from  dust  and  dirt.  Thousands  in  use 
by  soldiers.  Perfect  for  field  workers,  sportsmen. 
Sold  at  hardware  and  farm  stores 
everywhere  on  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE.  2  ial.  sise  only 


EAGLE  BRANJD 

-  DRINKING  WATER  BAG  ' 

ti.  WCNZCl.  TENT  &  BUCK  CO..  ST.  LOUIS  4,  MiSSOVa*| 


CATS  PAW 


Vjtpn-slii 


Rubber  Heels  x.  Soles 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 


Rural  IVcw-Yorkcr, 


Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov- 
ers_  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

333W.30tii$t.,N.Y. 
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'/' >  WHAT  Turn 

VETEKINARY  PR0EEI$§10N 

MBAA^S  TO  MANKXNO 


America  Preferred 


•  It  is  to  America  that  the  war- torn  nations  are  turning 
today  for  their  breeding  stock — because  the  cooperation 
of  our  farmers  and  veterinarians  has  made  American 
livestock  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

One  and  a  half  million  American  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  will  be  needed  for  foundation  stock  to  rebuild 
Russian  herds  alone,  according  to  a  recent  estimate  by 
a  prominent  Soviet  official.  Millions  more  of  our  cattle, 
torses,  swine,  6heej>  and  poultry  will  be  required  by 
Europe  and  the  other  devastated  areas  of  the  world. 

These  nations  are  coming  to  America  first  to  renew 
their  basic  livestock,  because  our  herds  and  flocks  are 
■free  of  dread  foot  and  mouth  disease,  fowl  pest,  tick 
fever,  and  similar  plagues  common  to  many  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Americans  should  never  forget  that  we  owe  our  re¬ 
markable  freedom  from  livestock  scourges  to  the  constant 
vigilance  of  the  veterinary  profession. 


One  of  a  series  o!  educafional  onnovncements  by 

0  American  Found  ation  for  Animal  Healtk 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Associated  Serum  Producers,  Inc. 


rke  PAPEC  SILAGE  HARVESTER 


Handles  Row  Crops 

EASIER, 

FASTER, 

—  CHEAPER 


The  Papec  Row  Crop  Harvester  licks 
the  labor  problem  at  silo  filling  time, 
cuts  costs  and  improves  silage  quality. 
The  standing  crop  is.  cut,  chopped  and 
delivered  to  truck  or  trailer  in  a  single, 
labor-free  operation  at  the  rate  of  15  to 
20  tons  per  hour. 

The  Papec  handles  all  kinds  of  row 
crops  used  for  silage — tall,  short,  thick, 
thin,  drilled,  checked,  weedy  or  tangled. 
At  the  silo,  a  Papec  Worm  Feed  Crop 


Blower  elevates  the  cut  silage  as  fast 
as  it  is  dumped  or  pulled  off  into  the 
hopper.  Only  clean-cut  silage,  free  from 
dirt  and  twine,  goes  into  the  silo. 

The  supply  of  Papec  Harvesters  for 
1945  is  very  limited.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  make  delivery  this  season,  ask  him 
to  reserve  one  for  you  next  year.  Also 
ask  him  for  folder  on  any  of  the  Papec 
equipment  listed  below.  Papec  Machine 
Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC 


SILAGE  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


Churning  Butter  for  Home 
Use 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

No  one  wants  to  eat  butter  produced 
by  a  cow  that  is  unhealthy  or  filthy. 
Often  bacteria  harmful  to  the  fiavor  of 
milk  and  butter  will  get  a  foothold  in 
the  stable,  and,  multiplying  in  the 
cream  as  it  ripens,  will  cause  no  end 
of  trouble.  Improper  feeding  will  also 
influence  the  flavor  of  butter  adverse¬ 
ly;  a  weed  like  wild  onion  or  a  bitter 
herb  like  ragweed,  picked  up  in  the 
pasture,  may  prove  annoying.  If  the 
cow  does  not  get  enough  sunshine  in 
Winter,  this  may  cause  the  butterfat  to 
lack  character  and  be  unchurnable.  But¬ 
ter  made  in  Winter  is  more  appealing 
if  a  little  butter  color  is  added  before 
moulding.  Everything  connected  with 
the  care  of  milk  and  cream  should  be 
not  only  clean,  but  sterile.  Quick  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  is  important,  especially 
in  Summer. 

Friends  sometimes  ask  me  about 
packing  butter  in  Spring  for  use  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  I  do  not  pack 
butter  myself,  preferring  to  can  whole 
milk  and  cream,  but  a  good  method  is 
as  follows:  Put  a  layer  of  clean  salt  on 
the  bottom  of  a  stone  jar.  Make  it 
about  a  half-inch  in  depth.  Work  salt 
up  around  the  sides  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  as  you  pack  the  butter  in.  This 
layer  of  butter  may  be  of  any  depth, 
being  the  product  of  one  day’s  churn¬ 
ing.  Cover  with  another  layer  of  salt 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  bottom.  Keep 
in  a  cold  place.  When  ready  to  add 
another  layer,  push  the  salt  on  top  to 
the  sides,  pack  the  butter  in  and  cover 
with  another  layer  of  salt.  (If  you  do 
not  like  butter  very  salty,  it  can  be 
washed  and  reworked  when  used.) 
Leave  two  or  three  inches  of  room  at 
the  top  of  the  jar.  After  salting  for 
the  last  time,  put  a  clean  cloth  on  top 
and  weight  sufficiently  to  keep  the  but¬ 
ter  from  floating  on  the  brine  which 
will  form.  The  butter  should  be  well 
covered  . with  brine  at  all  times.  If  you 
have  no  refrigerator,  keep  in  the  cold¬ 
est  part  of  the  cellar  until  wanted. 

A  word  about  sweet  cream  butter. 
This  is  the  method  by  which  a  great 
deal  of  our  butter  is  niade.  We  still 
use  a  large  part  of  the  available  but¬ 
terfat  in  the  form  of  cream,  and  this 
is  a  good  way  to  churn  small  amounts 
of  cream  that  are  really  leftovers.  If 
the  cream' has  risen  on  a  pan  of  sweet 
milk  so  thickly  that  it  can  be  rolled 
b^ck  with  a  spoon,  beating  the  cream 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  tablespoon  or 
paddle  will  produce  delicious,  sweet 
cream  butter;  or  if  the  cream  is  fresher 
and  thinner,  it  may  be  put  into  a  glass 
jar  and  shaken  gently  until  the  butter- 
fat  separates.  Be  careful  not  to  fill  the 
jar  much  more  than  half  full,  and  do 
not  put  on  the  cover  until  ready  to 
shake.  There  will  be  some  expansion 
of  air  in  the  jar  as  the  temperature 
changes,  and  allowance  must  be  made 
for  it.  This  ^  method  of  churning  will 
take  more  time,  but  the  results  will 
be  the  same.  The  sweet  buttermilk 
produced  by  this  method,  if  left  to 
stand  a  short  time  to  sour  slightly,  is  a 
nourishing  and  delicious  drink. 

In  these  days  of  buttter  rationing, 
when  many  families  are  not  able  to 
buy  butter  at  all  and  must  substitute 
fortified  oleomargarine,  we  feel  espe¬ 
cially  fortunate  here  at  Sprucetip.  No 
article  of  food  deserves  or  gets  more 
appreciation  these  days  than  a  slice  of 
home  baked  bread  fresh  from  the  oven, 
thickly  spread  with  sweet  cream  but¬ 
ter  from  a  self-sustaining  family’s  herd. 


‘Super-Duper’  Holstein  Sale 
at  Earlville 

One  thousand  persons  assembled  in 
Earlville  Sales  Pavilion  recently  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  unprecedented  sale  of  60  hand¬ 
picked  “Super  -  Duper”  Holsteins  for 
$60,260,  an  average  of  $1,004.  Forty-five 
breeders  consigned  the  collection  from 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia 
and  New  York  State, 

The  averages  were:  32  milking  cows, 
$904;  6  open  heifers,  $1,325;  12  bulls, 
$1,104,  and  10  bred  heifers;  $812. 

The  top  cow  from  Thomas  Nagle  went 
to  Glen  Bancroft,  Flint,  Mich.,  for  $3,050. 
Top  bull,  a  son  of  Lochinvar,  from  T. 
Nagle  to  M.  D.  Safranie,  Ancram,  N.  Y., 
$2,275.  Top  open  heifer  from  Tyler  & 
Sons,  Newburg,  Vt.,  to  Cashman  Farm, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.-Y.,  $2,850.  Top 
bred  heifer  from  Mallory  Farm,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Vt.,  to  O.  T.  Thrall  of  Windsor, 
Conn.,  $1,375.  M.  D.  Buth,  Comstock 
Park,  Mich.,  paid  $2,800  for  a  cow  and 
her  baby  heifer,  both  of  Montvic  breed¬ 
ing.  Altogether,  20  animals  sold  above 


$1,000  each.  J.  R.  P. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison  . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St,,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


REPAIR  FARM 
BUILDINGS 

for 

greater  production 


How  to  do  it  with 

CONCRETE 

and  save  scarce  materials 

To  increase  food  production  to  meet 
war  requirements  it  is  essential  that 
buildings  used  to  house  livestock  and 
store  crops  be  in  good  repair. 

Concretefoimdations  imder  bams, 
hog  houses  or  poultry  houses  will 
restore  these  bufidings  to  usefulness 
and  provide  protection  against  rot, 
termites  and  waste  and  damage 
caused  by  rats. 

Free  booklet,  "Restoring  Old  Farm 
Buildings  With  Concrete’*  tells  how 
to  make  essential  repairs  with 
materials  which  are  plentiful  and 
usually  available  locally. 

If  you  need  help,  see  your  con¬ 
crete  contractor,  ready-mixed  con¬ 
crete  producer  or  material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K7c-16, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept  M7c-10, 1528  Walnut  Sl,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Send  me  free  booklet,  “Restoring  Old  Farm 
Buildings  With  Concrete.” 

Name _ _ 

Street  or  R.  R.  No. _ 

City - State _ 


Wait 
for  Your 
Unadilla ! 


We  are  permitted  to 
make  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  silos.  These  are  now 
all  on  order.  .  .  Sorry,  but  we 
cannot  accept  anymore  orders 
at  the  present  time. 

Orders  for  next  year  will  be 
accepted  and  filed  in  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Unadilla  Silos  deserve 
their  popularity.  For  complete 
silo  sati.sfaction,  lay  aside  some  War 
Bonds  for  your  Unadilla  Silo  when 
available. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Basy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  $1.00.  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


V  H.  W.  WAYtOR  COr,  WOktllti.  N.  V.  J 


DnNayflark 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

The  European  corn  borer  is  reported 
as  likely  to  be  less  of  a  problem  in  New 
Jersey  this  year  than  formerly,  because 
of  the  extremely  warm  spell  •  of  late 
March  and  early  April,  which  caused  a 
speed-up  in  the  development  of  the  lar¬ 
vae  which  over-winters.  The  moths 
which  developed  from  the  worm-like 
form  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  cool 
evenings,  heavy  winds  and  rain.  Many 
of  them  died  before  conditions  were  fa¬ 
vorable  for  them  to  lay  their  eggs,  and 
as  a  result,  egg  laying  was  delayed  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  codling  moth,  one 
of  the  chief  enemies  of  fruit  growers,  is 
also  reported  as  a  minor  threat  so  far 
this  year.  Weather  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  during  recent  weeks, 
however,  have  not  been  so  kind  to  crops 
commonly  affected  by  the  pink  and 
green  or  potato  aphids  which  affect  po¬ 
tatoes  and  tomatoes.  A  goodly  number 
wintered  over  on  roses,  moved  over  to 
the  lettuce  crop  and  after  producing 
large  families  are  now  going  to  work 
on  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  eggplants. 


Apple  crop  prospects  throughout  the 
State  continued  to  indicate  one  of  the 
lightest  crops  in  many  years,  with  a 
total  production  probably  not  over  one- 
third  of  the  1944  crop.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  during  May  were  unfavorable,  and 
this  condition,  added  to  the  damage  by 
late  April  frost,  has  resulted  in  a  very 
light  set  of  fruit  on  nearly  all  varieties. 
New  Jersey’s  peach  crop,  based  on  June 
1  conditions,  is  estimated  at  1,040,000 
bushels,  compared  with  1,193,000  bush¬ 
els  in  1944  and  954,000  bushels  as  the 
10-year  average.  In  most  commercial 
orchards,  some  thinning  is  being  done 
to  improve  size. 


Two  agricultural  fairs  are  definitely 
scheduled  in  New  Jersey  for  the  1945 


season.  The  Flemington  Fair  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  August  28  to  September  3,  and 
the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  will  be  held 
at  Trenton  from  September  9  through 
16.  Farm  organizations  in  Hunterdon 
County  are  co-operating  with  the  Flem¬ 
ington  Fair  to  hold  a  Farmers’  Day  on 
Wednesday,  August  29.  The  Special 
Farmers’  Day  Program  was  instituted 
last  year  by  the  Hunterdon  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  tlm  Flemington 
Auction  Market  and  the  Hunterdon  Po¬ 
mona  Grange.  It  proved  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  attendance  was  the  larg¬ 
est  of  any  Fair  Week  Wednesday  on 
record. 


The  Burlington  County  Cooperative 
Artificial  Breeding  Assn,  held  its  sixth 
annual  meeting  last  month,  and  the 
financial  report  distributed  indicated 
that  it  had  been  the  organization’s  most 
successful  year.  Total  membership  re¬ 
ported  is  253  and  the  original  services 
increased  from  1,009  to  1,271,  and  the 
conception  rate  from  2.31  services  per 
conception  to  1.77.  The  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  improvement  in  conception  rate 
was  credited  to  the  care  of  the  herd 
sir6S« 

New  Jersey.  d.  m,  babbitt. 


U.  S.  Court  Refuses  to  Dis¬ 
miss  Wright  Libel  Suit 

Last  March,  Archie  Wright,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Farmers  Union  Northeast¬ 
ern  Division,  brought  a  libel  suit 
against  Farm  Journal,  Inc.,  and  Robert 
C.  McManus,  because  of  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  earlier  issue  of  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  written  by  McManus,  which  stated 
that  Wright  was  a  foremost  member  of 


the  Communist  party.  Wright  claims 
that  this  statement  is  false,  and  has 
brought  suit  to  recover  damages. 

The  defendants  moved  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  state¬ 
ment  was  not  libelous  per  se.  The  U.  S, 
District  Court  in  New  York  City  denied 
this  motion  on  June  12,  stating  that  in 
view  of  present  conflicting  decisions  on 
the  point,  the  matter  could  more  prop¬ 
erly  be  passed  upon  at  the  trial  of  the 
action. 


May  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  May,  1945,  are  as 


follows: 


Per  100  lbs.  Per  qt. 


♦Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  3.67  .078 

Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc....  3.56  .0757 

Shawangunk  Co-op.,  Inc.  3.49  .0742 

tConsumer  Farmer  Co-op.  3.475  .0739 

Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Inc.  3.23  .0687 

Bovina  Ctr.  Co-op .  3.23  .0687 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.155  .0671 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc..  3.13  .0666 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  3.13  .0666 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc..  3.13  .0666 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.13  .0666 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.13  .0666 

Rosedale  Dairies  .  3.13  .0666 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.12  .0663 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op .  3.10  .066 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.10  .066 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.02  .0642 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and 
the  actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less 
to  others.  The  Market  Administrators’  prices 
are:  New  York  $3.13,  Buffalo  $2.95,  Roches¬ 
ter  $3.18. 

♦Lehigh  was  not  permitted  to  pay  more 
than  $3.47,  20  cents  per  cwt.  being  held  in 
reserve.  fPrice  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
plant. 


WRITE  for  Uteraturd,  State 
type  oi  unit  and  size  needed. 


Economical  power 
for  sheep  shears, 
^parotor,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  re¬ 
frigerator  —  up  to 
seventeen  50-watt 
lights.  Operates 
electric  motors  up 
to  V4  H.P.  Battery- 
charger  type.  Push¬ 
button  starting,  or 
fully  automatic. 


DIESEL  UNITS 

A.C.  and  D.C. 

1  CyL  —  2  and  3  KW. 
Operates  at  extremely 
low  cost.  Ampla 
power  for  any  farm. 
Also  5  KW  model. 

HATCHERIES 

Prevent  power- 
failure  losses. 
Install  a  stand¬ 
by  unit — up  to 
50  KW, 


UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORP. 
567  Nebraska  St.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Distributors 


ALAN  PAINTEN,  HANOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
SMITH-MEEKER  CO.,  125  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  7 
D.  S.  BACHMAN,  DURHAM,  PENNA. 

C.  A.  McDade,  6526  Hamilton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 


BUSES,  SBTeral,  excellent  condition.  Bargains.  Wire 
Consolidated  Bus  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


They  may  not  keep  it  in  the 
barn.  But  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  efficient,  modern  farmers,  a 
New  York  Central  locomotive 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
pieces  of  farm  machinery. 

\  It  speeds  their  crops  directly 


to  seven  of  the  ten  largest 
U.  S.  cities.  And  almost  no¬ 
where  along  this  railroad  is  the 
trip  from  farm  to  major  market 
more  than  a  hundred  miles. 

Hence  hauls  are  short.  Ship¬ 
ping  costs  are  low.  And  in  the 
states  served  by  New  York 
Central,  farm  income  tops  the 
U.  S.  average  per  acre  by  75% ! 


Farm  in  this 
land  of 
shorter  hauls 
to  bigger 
markets 


\ 


OTTAWA 


Turonto 


J»Ckv^ 

cHicAfifl- 


[NGSTOWI 


PITTSBUlieH 

V  PHILADELPHIA^-/ 
\Coim«lliville  /f  •! 


LOUIS 


FOR  INFORMATtON  about  shipping,  marketing,  or  available  prop¬ 
erties  in  this  favored  farming  area,  write  Agricultural  Relations 
Department,  New  York  Central  System,  Rochester,  New  York. 


HEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

THE  WATER  LEVEL  ROUTE 


BUY  MORE 
WAR  BONDS 


A  TONIC 

CONDITIONER 

,Olt  CHKXIHS 
todMO 


FOR  RAPID  GROWTH! 


Tonic  andConditioner-Used  in  Mash 

Help  your  birds  mature  into  plump,  profitable 
meat — tone  them  up  for  the  big  egg  production  job 
ahead.  Regular  use  of  TONAX  in  their  mash  pro¬ 
vides  growing  birds  with  needed  blood-building  ele¬ 
ments  and  trace  minerals.  Contains  mild  astringents 
to  help  relieve  swollen  intestinal  tissue — also  Slec- 
tive  stimulants  to  pep  flagging  appetites.  Fine  for 
layers,  tool  No  fillers  in  TONAX;  100%  active  in¬ 
gredients.  Convenient  and  inexpensive.  Only  1  lb.  to 
100  lbs.  of  mash.  If  your  birds  need  a  tonic,  give 
them  TONAX — it  paysl  2  lbs.,  75c;  6  lbs.,  $2. 
At  your  Lee  Dealer  {Drug,  Hatchery,  Seed  or  Feed 
Store). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY 


Omaha  8,  Nebraska 


My  Big  Brother  Says 
GIVE  m  TONAX  I 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


EGGS  WANTED 

23  Years  in  Business 
DIRECT  TO  CONSUMER  RETAIL  OUTLETS 
Honest  Dependable  Deal  AJl  Year  Round 

MERIT  FARMS,  Inc. 

69  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
(Not  a  Commission  House) 

BANK  REFERENCES:  4:orn  Exchange  Bank,  Fulton 
Street  Branch,  New  York  City,  New  York 


SILO  PRESERVATIVE  S 

proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Inc., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


RAIINTI  WIRF  Cross  head,  self  type  4  single 
fT  llvEi  loop.  Immediate  shipment. 
HORNER  TRACTOR  SALES,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


C?.A.3XrV.A.JB  OOVli3JHLlS 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  fee 
samples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 
BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOG  HOUSES  6x6i/i  AND  6i/4x7 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6390. 


6  nf  p  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldeit 
*^  **'■•*  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  UCENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotatfons,  t^gs.  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  island  City,  N.Y. 

WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  While  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Dacha,  Proa. 

EDWARD’S  FARMS.  HOLLIS  7.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
•  square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 
17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 


WANTEE>  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

$.  MEYER  Si  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.»  New  York 
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Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHlRES 


jThis  year  it  is  more  important 
chan  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHlRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARD  FARMS. 


—outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 

Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12/  '  Walpole^ >1.  HI. 


NEW  FLOCK  TREATMENT  HELPS 


worms/ 


Here's  a  double- duty  Tonic 
and  Wormer  that  keeps  hens 
healthy  and  free  from  worms. 
It’s  called  OVUMIX.  Abso¬ 
lutely  safe,  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  use.  No  fuss  or  both¬ 
er.  Improved  health  means 
increased  egg  production  — 
increased  poultry  profits.  Get 
OVUMIX  today  from  your 
local  dealer.  Write  for  FREE 
folder. 


DOUBLE  DUTY- 


OVUMIX 


TONIC  A«o  WORMER 


WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES^Inc. 

Box  N-7-7  MYERSTOWN.  PENNA. 


GOR 


Cttb  or  C.O.D.  It(«-85edro»r^cS«. 

S.  C.  Hanion  or  100  100  100 

Oasson  Spec,  mated  Wh,  lieghorna.Si  1.00  $20.00  $6.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00  18.00  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds....  IS.OO  18.00  15.00 

White  Rocks  .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  14.00  — —  14.00 

All  Breeden  Blood  Tested,  Poit-Psid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurst*;  Order  direct  from  adrertiiement 
or  writs  (or  our  NEW  1945  Catalog  and  Price  Lilt. 
Hatches  Mondtr  and  Thunder  at  each  week. 
Chettar  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAllttervIlle,  Pa. 

BACKED  BY 
I  YEARS  OF ^ 

PAOXf/ 

Vineland  and  Hunterdon  testi  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  egge 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  arerage  over  5  year 
period.  Polder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  37  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  (or  the  growing  demand  for 
'quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nestlng-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Rocks,  "Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC, 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


REDBI RD 


World  Famous,  Largest  R.  1.  Red  Breeding 
Farm — 300  acres,  300  buildings.  Breeders 
Pedigree  Bred  35  years.  All  Pullorum 
Tested.  And  98%  Livability  Guaranteed. 
First  4  Weeks  on  Champion  Grade  A  and 
Grade  B  Chicks 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHlRES 
BARRED  ROCKS  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Customers  report  high  livability,  rapid 
growth,  size,  early  laying  and  heavy  egg 
production. 

Postal  will  bring  Folder  and  Prieo  List 

Redbird  Farm  Wrantham.  Masa. 


PLEASE  FILE  ORDERS  NOW! 

W'orld  Poultry  and  Egg  Shortage  Serious,  and 
wa  can  serve  customers  only  in  their  turns. 
Warron  Rads  still  lead  all  breeds  at  Hunterdoa 
and  Passaic.  See  records  in  press  reports, 

R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  16  Years  Without 
a  Reactor 

Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  1946  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN. 

Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mast  f  eteririia 

raitner 
CRtcons 


'Bonded  Against  B.W. 


■“SAowanil 

ASSOCUnON 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHlRES 

‘mlo’t  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(Tradt-Kame  B$a.  U.  ».  /M  Off 


Christie  Poultry  Farm 

'are  devoting  every  effort  toward  rc 
lief  of  the  Universal  Poultry  an 
Egg  Shortage,  and  the  Buying  of  Wj 
Bonds,  throughout  the  War's  duratiox 

barred-plymout'{i"'1^oc”k\“'’®”'"^® 

..  S.  CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRID 
100%  N.  H.-U.,  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Sexing  Available  in  Straight  Matings.  Ask  for  Cataioi 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H 


ft  LG E  R  Golden Hamps 


Trade-Mark 

U.S.PaLOff. 


Improved  New  Hampshires 

9  Mass.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum 


Approved  Pullorum 
Clean 

Golden  Birds  for  Early  Maturity,  su¬ 
preme  Meat  Quality,  Heavy  Production. 
9,000  Breeders.  Pile  early  orders  for 
Fall,  Winter,  Spring.  Folder  and  Prices 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


LEGHORNS 


Ttniversal  Egg  Shortage  still  serious,  but  we’ve 
got  to  raise  pullets  to  lay  more  eggs — or  else!  File 
advance  orders  right  now!  or  you’ll  be  sorry! 
LONGEVITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  finest  layers 
of  Big  Chalk -white  Eggs — and  the  finest  layers  of 
Brown  Eggs  are  our  Special  Big-Egg  Strain  of 
NEW  HAMPSHlRES. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed. 

First  4  Weeks  on  All  Matings. 

Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Free  CATALOG  and  Price  List. 
STERN  BROS.,  Box  R,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Bred  to  make  you 
profits.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  passed  healthy  breeders. 
New  Hampshires,  Kock-lled  and  Red-Rock  Crosses. 
Hatches  year  'round.  Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N,  Y. 


BURNS'  DAY  OLD  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Free  Colored  Literature  quotes  sturdy,  quick  growing 
Minorca  chicks-beautiful  promising  pullets:  cockerels  to 
improve  any  flock.  Ameriea’g  greatest  producers  larger 
premium  white  eggs,  delicious  meat. 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHERUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


For  Sale — 75  Pullets,  large  English  Type  Leghorns 
from  R.  O.  P.  stocks  5  months  old,  $2.75  each  f.  o.  b. 
farm.  Mrs.  Alfred  Hamilton  Jr.,  Ligonier,  Penna, 


mimi  NEIil  IIAIflP5lliRE$ 

It’s  not  too  early  to  order  Fall  Chicks  from 
our  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Big  free  catalog  tells 
why  our  chicks  are  so  profitable.  Write 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Ghostley  Breeding,  354 
egg  Sired  Stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So  pul¬ 
lets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready  to 
profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 
brings  32-page  catalog  free. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04H,  Holland,  Mich. 


When  Birds  Are  on  Range 

With  poultry  raisers.  Summer  should 
be  principally  a  time  of  preparation. 
What  we  do  for  our  poultry  during  the 
long  hot  days  of  Summer  will  most 
surely  govern  what  they  will  do  for  us 
when  egg  prices  and  poultry  meat  start 
getting  better  in  the  early  Fall.  Sum¬ 
mer  brings  poultry  problems  peculiar 
to  the  season  \yhich  must  be  met  and 
solved  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  labor.  There  is  the  feeding  prob¬ 
lem,  which  must  be  worked  out  along 
two  different  lines;  one  to  produce 
frame  and  vigor  in  the  young  growing 
stock,  and  one  to  supply  adequate  nour¬ 
ishment  and  vitality  in  the  laying  hens. 
Vaccination  and  the  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease  come  up  for  consideration  at  this 
season,  as  well  as  the  control  of  lice 
and  mites,  which  are  often  a  Summer 
nuisance.  Then  there  are  the  problems 
of  sanitation,  culling  and  relief  from 
the  heat  for  both  growing  stock  and 
laying  hens,  and  the  broody  hens. 

While  most  poultry  raisers  recognize 
the  need  for  a  balanced  ration,  some 
are  inclined  not  to  consider  the  wide 
difference  in  the  feeding  needs  of  the 
growing  fowl  and  those  of  the  laying 
hen  at  this  season.  Then,  too,  there 
are  some  that  expect  chickens  to  pick 
up  a  living  by  just  ranging  over  the 
farm.  Fortunately,  these  latter  poultry 
raisers  are  greatly  in  the  minority  be¬ 
cause  all  who  have  had  much  poultry 
experience  know  that  without  proper 
feeding,  the  farm  flock  cannot  possibly 
pay  for  its  keep. 

Young  pullets  and  growing  stock 
need  a  good  commercial  growing  mash 
during  the  Summer  with  plenty  of  grain 
for  proper  body  development.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  keep  growth  con¬ 
stant  and  even.  Once  stunted,  a  grow¬ 
ing  chicken  will  never  regain  its  former 
degree  of  sturdiness.  Good  growth  on 
range,  grit  and  plenty  of  pure,  cool 
drinking  water  should  supplement  the 
mash  and  grain  feeds,  as  they  are  quite 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  growing 
stock.  The  feed  for  laying  hens  in  Surn- 
mer  is  but  a  little  different  from  that 
used  at  any  other  season,  except  that  it 
should  contain  less  grain  and  cod  liver 
oil.  Grain  feeding  should  come  only  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  The  grain  should 
be  given  in  such  a  quantity  that  it  will 
be  cleaned  up  nicely  at  each  feed.  No 
morning  feed  of  grain  need  be  given. 
Use  about  one-half  the  amount  of  cod 
liver  oil  required  in  Winter  feeding. 

A  very  great  many  hot  weather  trou¬ 
bles  in  the  poultry  yard  originate  from 
the  lack  of  proper  sanitation.  Feeders, 
drinking  fountains  and  the  like  should 
be  cleaned  and  sterilized  regularly, 
while  nests,  roosts,  dropping  board  and 
floor  litter  should  be  watched  constantly 
and  kept  in  clean  condition.  All  dead 
birds  should  be  burned  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  spreading  disease.  See  that 
there  is  no  excess  moisture  about  the 
poultry  houses  or  lots,  such  as  results 
from  leaky  water  pipes  or  damaged 
drinking  fountains.  Nothing  is  quite 
such  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  dis¬ 
ease  germs  as  water-soaked  filth  in  the 
poultry  house  or  about  the  runs  or 
yards.  Another  thing  that  usually  be¬ 
comes  troublesome  in  Summer  is  ver¬ 
min,  lice  and  mites.  These  must  be 
cleared  from  the  poultry  houses  and 
eradicated  from  their  million  and  one 
hiding  places,  if  we  would  hope  to  get 
full  returns  from  our  efforts  with  poul¬ 
try.  And  we  must  see  to  it  that 
when  once  eradicated,  they  never  get 
another  start,  for  they  multiply  so  rap¬ 
idly  during  the  Summer  months.  Spray¬ 
ing  the  poultry  house  inside,  the  roosts, 
dropping  boards,  nests  and  the  like 
every  month  or  five  weeks,  with  old 
crankcase  oil  that  has  been  thinned 
down  somewhat  with  kerosene,  will 
take  care  of  the  mites  nicely;  while 
painting  the  roosts  with  nicotine-sul¬ 
phate  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
months  will  keep  the  fowls  free  from 
lice.  Watch  the  range  shelters  and  the 
nests  in  the  laying  houses,  for  these  are 
excellent  “feeders”  for  lice.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  in  vermin  control  is  to  get  at 
it,  then  at  the  proper  time  get  at  it 
again. 

Two  other  Summer  problems  often 
bother  me.  They  are  culling  and  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  broody  hens.  Nearly  al¬ 
ways  there  are  several  of  the  laying 
hens  that  quit  laying  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Sometimes  this  is  due  to  poor 
breeding  (inheritance),  and  sometimes 
it  is  the  result  of  improper  feeding  or 
lack  of  care;  but  more  often  it  is  caused 
by  the  lack  of  vitality,  the  breaking 
down  of  a  living  egg  machine  that  has 
been  operating  under  great  pressure  for 
months.  Cull  them  out,  both  the  slack¬ 
ers  and  the  quitters.  They  will  be  only 
a  source  of  disappointment  if  they  are 
kept  in  the  laying  flock.  a.  s. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card . 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  . 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  O.  Stuart . 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  . 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson . . . 

(New  York  City  residents,  add 


$4.00 

3.75 

3.20 

2.50 

2.00 

1% 


/ 

Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Vest  30th  St,  New  York  1,  N,  Y. 


The 

Original 
Egg  -  Propa¬ 
gated 
Vaccines 


Under  the  latest  ruling  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  all  fowl  vaccines  must  be 
produced  by  the  chick-embryo  (egg-propa- 
^  gated)  method. 

This  process  was  originated  in  our  laboratory 
in  1938,  the  same  year  that  we  were  granted 
the  first  license  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agric. 


Buy  Only  the  Original  Egg-Propagated  Vaccines. 
Fowl  Pox  Vaccine,  100  doses,  75c — 500  doses,  $3.00 

Pigeon  Pox  Vaccine,  100  doses.  $1.25 — 500  doses,  5.00 
Tracheitis  Vaccine,  100  doses,  $2.50 — 500  doses,  10.00 


Disease  Prevention  Booklet  Free  on  Request. 

Our  Vaccines  are  produced  under  U.  S.  Veterinary 
License  No.  196,  issued  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


Dr.  Arthur  D.  Goldhaft,  Director  . 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  ^  N  D  THIS 

NAME  TRADEMARK 

VINELAND  POULTRYLABORATORIES 

Box  70-25 _ Vinelond,  New  JertBy 


POULTRY 

LOSSES  from 

LICE  and 

Feather  Mites 


Spread  Black  Leaf  40  oa  roosts  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  Perching  fowls  cause  fumes  to  rise  due  to 
warmth  of  the  body.  Lice  and  feather 
mites  are  killed  by  these  fumes  . .  * 

Black  Leaf  4Q  is  easy  and  economi¬ 
cal  to  use  .  .  .  Full  directions  with 
package.  Try  it! 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
CORP..  Incorporated.  Louisville  2.  Ky. 


Pouftry  Raisers! 


Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers  save  time  and  Labor.... 
Step-Up  Your  Poultry  Profits!  Your  Poultry  prof¬ 
its  can  be  increased. ...  and  the  Job  of  processing 
your  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  can  bo 
done  faster  and  easier  with  a  Pickwick  Picker! 
Pickwick's  revolving  "velvet  touch"  fingers  do  a 
finished  Job  with  any  scald. ..  .natural  bloom  is' 
retained. .. .no  barking  or  tearing!  Write  at  ooco 
for  free  folder.  THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY. 
218  Third  Street,  NE,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

Pay  for  Themselves  in  a  Few  Weeks 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Ask  for  information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 
Office:  303  5th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave..  New 
York  31,  N.  Y.,  Near  142d  Street. 


ATTENTION,  POULTRY  MEN. 

Don’t  be  sorry.  Don't  buy  a  plucking  machine  until 
you  have  seen  the  Ashley  Plucker,  also  electric  auto¬ 
matic  semi-scalding  tanks.  Write,  phone  Holyoke  2-7031, 
LAWRENCE  E.  PRUNIER.  512  Bretton  St.. 
_ FAIRVIEW,  HOLYOKE.  MASS. _ 

PEERLESS  Poultry  Pickers  and  Herrick  Semi-Scalders 
are  best  manufactured.  24-hour  delivery,  anywhere. 
Free  literature.  Anselm  C.  Frankel,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


CHAMBlRim 

BOCHS 

Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  I’ro- 
duction.  Good  Meat.  We've  been 
working  at  capacity  all  season  to 
try  to  fill  tho  demand  for  Cham¬ 
berlin  Barred  Bocks.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  your  requirements,  and  wo 
will  try  to  meet  them  or  book 
your  order  for  later  delivery. 

S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

TOLMAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
SOLD  OUT  UNTIL  FEBRUARY  1, 1946 

I  wish  to  thank  my  many  customers  for  their 
repeat  orders.  Their  success  with  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks  has  resulted  in  a  capacity  sell¬ 
out  until  Feb.  1st.  Booking  February  chicks 
now  at  $15.00  per  100. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


5.500  Vt.-U. 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


ATWOOD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

From  one  of  original  strains  under  State  B.O.P.  super¬ 
vision.  Developed  to  near  perfection  for  this  breed. 
Winner  Boston  1945  Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaran¬ 
teed  Chicks— ROP  Cockerels,  regular  grade.  Reserve 
now.  Write  for  price  list. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARM,  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

,  sorji  OUT 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red. 
Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  CROSS  BRED  PULLETS. 

Hatched  May  17th.  Will  make  lino  layers  of  largo 
while  eggs.  Hens  larger  than  pure  VV.  Leghorn.  I’rico 
for  Aug.  delivery,  $2.00;  Sept.,  $2.50;  Oct..  $3.00. 
LOVELL  GORDON.  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 

Br  C  vTAncona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
fi-i  »J  Ancona  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 

Ducklings;  IVtiite  Runners,  Mammoth  Pekins.  Turkey 
Poults.  Cir.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Rl.  Pa. 

Wanted— Old  barn  PIGEONS  and  RABBITS. 
WALTER  BRENDLE,  LITTLESTOWN.  PENNA. 
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Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  355, 

PARMS.  hotels,  country  homes;  $1,000  down  gets  40- 
acro  farm;  $1,800  buys  100-acre  farm  home;  farm 
280  acres,  equipped,  income  $1,400  month;  write  free 
list.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — Two  of  the  best  large,  high  producing 

grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Jlontour  County.  Write 
for  description.  William  Seidel,  Washingtonville,  I*a. 
COUNTRY  residence,  beautifully  landscaped;  5  acres, 
including  2  acres  cherries,  garden,  fruit  trees;  6 
bedrooms,  3  -  baths,  modern  hitchen,  3-car  garap; 
lovely  view,  low  taxes;  city  deliveries.  Ideally  suited 
for  retired  residence  and  country  home.  H.  Ji.  iuney. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale — 560-acre  modem,  equipped  dairy  farm 

with  stock  and  tools,  on  main  highway.  Mrs.  Sophie 

Schmidt.  Deposit,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

HEART  of  Ohio  farm  bargains;  rich  farming,  sUKk 
raising  section;  free  list.  Cring,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

3-ACRB  poultry  farm,  good  7-room  house,  large  laying 

house,  large  brooder  house,  garage. 
electricity,  improvements;  near  large  city,  $4,000.  roa. 

1815.  Rural  New-Y'orker.  _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale — One  acre  cleared  land,  89  feet  waterfront; 

gas.  electric  available;  beautiful  building  site  on 
Mattituck  Creek.  J.  S.  Muttitt,  E.  Setauket,  N.  Y. 
^V_AXTED — 20  acres  on  good  road,  house  in  lair  con¬ 
dition;  improvements,  outbuildings,  brook  on  prop¬ 
erty;  within  lOO  miles  of  N.  Y.  City,  aged  owner 

may  stay.  BOX  1811,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARMS  wanted,  chicken,  dairy,  boarding  house,  bun¬ 
galows ;  plenty  buyers.  Arena  Farm  Agency,  204 
East  noth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. _ _ 

FOR  Sale — lOO-acre  farm,  good  house,  electricity; 

price  $3,000,  $1,000  down  payment,  the  next  monthly 
payment.  Frank  Schmidt,  R.  D.  2,  Box  129A,  Mid- 

dleburgh,  N.  T.  _ _ _ 

CASTLE-GATES  farm,  138  acres,  near  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station;  modem  Colonial  house  and  two 
barns  with  slate  roofs,  tenant  house,  110  acres  level, 
fertile.  12  orchard.  30  permanent  pasture.  12  woodlot, 
hops,  berries.  James  Gates,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

WANTEE — Farm,  good  location;  give  price,  descrip- 
tion.  BOX  1806,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

500  acres,  150  clear,  350  hard  and  pulpwood;  house 

and  bam;  fishing  and  boating,  in  Adirondacks; 
$3,000,  terms  arranged.  BOX  1801,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm  within  150  miles  N.  Y.,  on 

main  road,  6  or  8  room  dwelling,  electric,  bath  and 
heat  in  house;  usual  outbuildings;  state  particulars 
first  letter;  principals  only.  BOX  1805,  Rural  N.-1. 

FOR  Sale — Large”  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped  with 

machinery;  large  dairy  of  Jersey  cows,  never-fail- 
spring  water  in  all  pastures.  Write  for  more  partic¬ 
ulars.  BOX  1803,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ _ 

128-ACRE  dairy  farm,  110  miles  city;  complete  line 
machinery;  cozy  farmhouse,  gas,  electricity,  furnace, 
bath;  land  well  seeded;  6  good  cows,  gravel  bank;  in¬ 
come  $500  annually;  henhouse,  garage;  school  bus 
passes  door;  $13,500  cash.  BOX  1818,  Rural  N.-Y, 

FOR  Sale — 1,000-acre  cattle  and  poultry  farm;  $10,000 

poultry  house;  150  Herefords;  a  nice  liome,  mod- 
ernly  equipped.  Kingdom  Farms,  So.  Lansing,  N.  Y. 
200-ACRE  farm  near  Binghamton;  7-room  house,  30- 
cow  barn,  alfalfa,  tractor  land.  30-acre  lake,  ex¬ 
cellent  fishing;  sell  cottage  sites,  pay  for  farm,  mac¬ 
adam,  electricity,  $8,500,  $3,500  cash.  United  Real 
Estate,  Triangle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Greene.  N.  Y.,  47Y4. 

WANTED  to  rent,  option  to  buy,  small  farm  or  coun¬ 

try  home  in  New  Jersey;  easy  distance  N.  Y.  City. 
BOX  1817,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm,  20  to  30  acres,  partly  woods, 
near  village;  modern  house,  within  75  miles  of  New 
York  City.  BOX  1820,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BERKSHIRE  County,  Ylass.,  farm  overlooking  lake; 

high,  acres  of  blueberries,  garden,  spacious  house, 
large  barn,  good  repair;  conveniences.  Ned  Bingham, 
Blandford,  Mass.  Rhone  Otis. 


WANTED — To  rent  commuting  poultry  farm;  good 

home.  Joseph  Flynn,  2335  Valentine  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — 70-acre  island  farm  in  Hudson  River;  9 

rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  bridge  to  island;  3 
miles  from  Fort  Edward.  Inquire  L.  B.  Grifhn,  Hud- 

Eon  Falls,  N.  Y.  _ 

80-ACRE  poultry,  stock  farm,  on  resort  lake,  half 

mile  town;  700  layers,  1,000  pullets;  8  rooms,  bath, 
gas.  electricity,  steam  heat;  4  heifers,  45 
90,000  feet  timber;  excellent  buildings,  $14,000,  $10,000 
down.  BOX  1824,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 2  beach  lots,  50x100;  price  $550,  and 

building  20x20;  electric,  water,  gas  on  land;  New 
York  busses  and  train.  Write  to  Mrs.  Mary  Hen- 
drickson.  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Bl’LENDID  home,  paying  business;  grapes,  tomatoes, 

fruit,  poultry;  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Albert  Knight. 


FOR  Sale  or  Kent— 18-acre  tract  on  main  road.  Wcst- 

hampton,  L.  I.,  suitable  for  chicken  farm;  house, 
all  improvements;  bam,  etc.,  but  no  poultry  buildings. 
Tenns,  BOX  1832.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


COUFLB  will  sacrittce  at  $10,000  "cash"  long  estgb- 
lished  chicken  fanii,  acre  of  ground,  large  chicken 
coops,  6-room  house,  oil  burner,  all  Improvements:  near 
stores  and  school;  good  will  of  business.  Harry  Taylor, 
19  Muncie  Ave.,  West  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  chicken  farm,  long  Island.  BOX 

1823,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAMP  on  the  Mohawk,  with  building  materials,  camp 

sites,  electricity.  $900  cash,  balance  $19  per  month; 
also  30x40  barn,  with  10  acres,  stream,  orchard;  near 
Klnderhook.  N.  Y. ;  $400  cash,  balance  $20  monthly. 
J.  Carney,  owner,  91  Pearl,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  general  country  store,  business  or 

gas  station;  write  full  particulars.  BOX  533,  Lyn- 
brook,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sal©  in  South  Jersey:  5  acres,  6- 

room  brick  house,  porch  and-  kitchen,  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  poultry  houses  in  best  shape;  capac¬ 
ity  2,000,  all  equipped;  good  rumiing  business.  BOX 
1827,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SEE  our  1945  free  farm  catalog  before  buying  your 

farm,  country  home,  etc. ;  hundreds  of.  bargains  de¬ 
scribed;  Eastern  States;  get  it  now.  Husted  Farm 
Agency,  2488  Concourse,  New  Y'ork  City 


S.-VLB— 70  acres,  50  tillable;  spring  water,  good  build¬ 

ings,  improved  roads;  full  description  on  request; 
priced  about  half  value  buildings;  low  taxes.  H. 
Brown,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


240-Acre  income  dairy  fami;  50  Holsteins,  42  milk¬ 

ers,  15  cans  daily;  very  modern  bam;  good  eight- 
room  house;  all  improvements;  hennery,  tool  barn, 
other  buildings,  silos,  electric  milker  and'  cooler:  fully 
equipped;  $22,000.  Earl  Hay  Agency,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  hatchery  and  poultry  fanu,  47  acres,  69,000 
egg  capacity;  incubators,  housing  capacity  for  1,500 
layers,  running  water,  electric  lights,  improved  road; 
price  $10,000.  Harold  Hall,  R.  D.,  I,e  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  66  acres,  level,  house,  buildings,  good  condi 
tion;  150  apple  trees,  30,000  Christmas  trees:  Slate 
inspected  nursery;  100,000  feet  saw  timber;  also  mine 
timber;  100  miles  New  York.  Schofield,  New  Ringgold, 
Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 


POSTWAR  business  opportunity;  interest  in  poultry 
and  vegetable  farm  capable  of  expansion;  State  high¬ 
way.  near  schools,  churches,  post  oftico.  Arthur  L. 
Smith,  real  estate,  Wareham,  Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE,  modem,  highly  productive  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  farm  150  acres,  75  tillable:  balance  pastures, 
woodlot;  State  road;  industrial  and  farming  section; 
beautiful  Colonial  homestead ;  lovely  lawn  and  view ; 
artesian  well;  road  stand:  with,  without  equipment 
and  stock.  BOX  1843,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'ARM  wanted  up  to  20  acres,  near  Ih-inceton,  N.  J. ; 
give  full  particulars.  BOX  1839.  Rural  N.-Y. 


WANTED — 15-20  acres,  mostly  tillable,  within  75 
miles  N.  Y.  C. ;  buildings  and  good  road ;  reason¬ 
able:  private  party.  BOX  1835,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  lease,  by  responsible  mar 
ried  man,  fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  suitable 
for  broiler  production ;  good  care  of  property.  BOX 
1848,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

WANTEI> — Going  apple  orchard  or  combination  fruit 
and  dairy  farm  bordering  lake  or  having  active,  never 
failing  stream;  must  have  2  houses;  will  pay  all 
cash:  kindly  state  full  particulars.  BOX  18-19, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

llO-Aore  farm,  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y.  fertlla  land,  10 
acres  woodland,  no  buildings:  price  $900.  Charles 
Ordway,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  for  sale  about  120  acres,  stock  and  tools.  Write 
for  details,  William  Allen,  Hannacroix,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Feeding  Hens  in  Cages 

I  used  laying  batteries  last  year  for 
the  first  time  with  not  very  huge  suc¬ 
cess.  First  I  let  the  feed  get  damp  and 
some  hens  got  sour  crops  and  died.  I 
learned  not  to  put  so  much  mash  in  and 
to  keep  it  dry.  How  much  grain,  if 
any,  should  I  feed?  I  fed  during  the 
winter  12%  pounds  per  100  birds  at 
evening  only,  as  I  can’t  do  anything 
with  them  other  than  at  evenings.  Egg 
production  was  fair;  only  45  to  50  per 
cent,  and  at  present  30  per  cent;  hence, 
I’m  killing  some  and  find  them  very 
fat.  E.  A.  s. 

There  is  no  one  best  method  to  feed 
laying  hens  in  cages.  However,  I  think 
you  need  a  special  cage  ration. 

Why  don’t  you  try  a  so-called  com¬ 
plete  ration,  sold  commercially,  and 
then  feed  laying  pellets  at  night  rather 
than  grain?  By  such  a  method  I  believe 
you  could  overcome  this  excess  fat¬ 
ness  and  maintain  better  production. 
Make  the  birds  clean  up  their  feed  every 
day,  or  at  least  two  to  three  times  a 
week.  This  will  avoid  stale  feed,  and 
you  wiU  get  better  production. 


Abdomen.  Disorders 

I  have  had  some  chickens  in  my  flock 
recently  that  have  had  their  abdomens 
filled  with  water,  and  the  intestinal  tract 
was  clogged  almost  to  a  hardness.  A 
postmortem  showed  an  unusual  amount 
of  eggs  in  a  large  mass.  Could  you  ad¬ 
vise  about  this?  h.  w.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Egg  masses  in  the  abdomen  are  due 
to  one  of  two  conditions,  both  repro¬ 
ductive  troubles.  First,  egg  yolk 
masses  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  egg 
yolks  to  be  picked  up  and  passed  down 
through  the  oviduct.  Second,  egg 
masses  due  to  a  rupture  of  the  uterus 
or  vagina  allowing  nearly  mature  eggs 
to  pass  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
first  is  probably  purely  a  physiologic 
accident;  the  second  may  be  caused  by 
injury  to  the  bird,  such  as  flying  and 
landing  on  a  feed  hopper.  Abdomens 
filled  with  water  may  be  due  to  repro¬ 
ductive  disorders  as  above  outlined,  or 
infections  causing  enteritis  9f  the  tract; 
in  some  cases  associated  with  leucosis. 
In  either  case,  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  except  to  cull  these  birds. 


Facing  a  Henhouse 

Will  you  please  advise,  if  in  building 
chicken  coops,  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  they  face  north  and  south  or 
east  and  west?  e.  s.  c. 

It  has  been  customary  for  years  to 
face  hen  houses  south  to  southeast,  on 
the  theory  that  this  would  get  more  sun¬ 
shine  into  the  house;  also  they  would 
face  away  from  prevailing  winds  and 
storms.  However,  this  does  not  always 
apply.  If  you  are  building  a  house  of 
such  a  design  that  windows  can  be  used 
both  front  and  back,  I  would,  personal¬ 
ly,  prefer  to  face  it  more  to  the  east. 
This  would  provide  early  morning  sun¬ 
shine  directly  into  the  house.  At  noon 
the  sun  would  not  be  in  the  house,  and 
thus  it  should  make  for  a  cooler  house 
during  the  Summer.  With  the  rear  to 
the  west,  the  back  windows  would  allow 
light  to  enter  late  in  the  day.  Location 
and  slope  of  land,  of  course,  sometimes 
affect' the  exact  direction  that  the  front 
of  the  house  may  face. 


Rat  Proof  Chicken  Coop 

I  am  intending  to  build  a  chicken  coop 
for  about  100  chickens,  and  would  like 
to  have  it  rat  and  mouse  proof  as  much 
as  humanly  possible.  What  should  be 
the  correct  size,  and  what  materials  are 
best  to  use?  h.  c. 

A  pen  20  ft.  x  20  ft.  would  adequately 
take  care  of  your  100  hens.  It  can  be 
rat  proofed  either  by  using  a  concrete 
wall  and  floor,  built  up  at  least  one  foot 
above  the  ground,  or  by  placing  the 
building  on  concrete  piers  18  to  24 
inches  off  the  ground.  In  this  case,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  metal  under 
the  building  on  top  of  the  posts  to  pre¬ 
vent  rats  eating  through  the  floor  where 
they  can  climb  the  posts.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  mouse  proof  because  mice  may 
come  in  with  the  feed,  or  through  the 
wire  frames  on  the  windows,  unless  % 
inch  mesh  is  used. 


Beets  for  Chickens 

Are  ground  raw  beets  fit  to  feed 

chickens?  mrs.  l.  l. 

Raw  beets  can  be  fed  ground,  but 
would  be  better  if  put  in  whole,  allow¬ 
ing  the  birds  to  pick  at  them  and  eat 
whatever  they  want.  Usually  we  drive 
in  a  nail  and  stick  the  beets  on  it,  so 
the  birds  can  pick  at  them  readily.  Do 
not,  however,  feed  over  three  to  five 
pounds  per  day  per  100  birds. 


Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

Why  do  many  of  my  turkeys  develop 
enlarged  livers,  with  spots  on  them? 

New  York.  f.  c.  h. 

Your  turkeys  with  large  spotted  liv¬ 
ers  no  doubt  are  affected  with  black¬ 
head.  There  is  no  positive  cure  once 
the  birds  become  infected.  The  best 
way  to  prevent  blackhead  infection  is 
to  raise  the  birds  in  confinement  anc 
allow  them  sun  porches. 


WANTED — Acreage,  high  elevation,  wooded  or  clear; 

near  swimming  preferable;  within  3  miles  railroad 
and  40  New  York,  $560-$2,00(>.  BOX  1851,  R.  N.-Y. 

N.  J. — 25  acres,  2  houses,  stream,  woodland;  hour 

Manhattan,  $1,500  cash;  $7,500.  BOX  1858, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

FOB  Rent — PYimished  apartment,  all  improvements ; 

near  bus,  river.  L.  Reside,  East  Branch,  N.  Y, 

WARREN  County:  72-aere  farm,  8-room  house,  highly 

elevated,  surrounded  by  shade  trees;  ideal  for  Sum¬ 
mer  home.  Inquire  112  West  Prospect  St.,  Hacketts- 
town,  N,  J, _ 

4-ACRB  farm  for  sale;  4-room  1% -story  bungalow, 
building;  4  miles  town;  gas,  electric,  water,  l-car 
garage;  good  highway.  Write  Mrs.  Mary  Hendrickson, 
Cream  Ridge,  N,  J. 

250  acres,  school  bus;  6  miles  from  Oneonta  City; 

electricity,  milking  machine;  terms  arranged.  Frank 
Daniels,  Oneonta,  N.  Y, 

SCHOHARIE  County,  192  acres,  house  only;  6  rooms, 
newly  decorated,  hardwood;  elevation  1,800  feet;  165 
miles  from  New  York;  electricity  available;  $2,500. 
Theodore  Scholl,  North  Blenheim,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  109  acres,  good  buildings,  hard  road; 

one  mile  water;  electricity,  $2,500.  D.  Y'an  Kuren, 
Rummerfield,  Pa. _ _ 

70-Acre  farm,  7-room  new  house,  upstairs  unfinished: 

30x51  bam,  driven  well;  125  feet  muck  land  and 
high  land;  fruit  trees,  outbuildings;  price  $4,000;  must 
be  sold.  John  L..  Martin,  town  of  Clinton,  R.  F.  D., 
Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  _ 

SIX  rooms,  house  and  garage,  electricity,  2^  acres, 

near  schools,  churches,  station;  excellent  for  chicken 
farm;  reasonable.  Nienstedt,  Manorville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

3IAINB  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 

stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency.  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me. _ 

FOR  Sale — 30-aere  farm,  old  house  and  barn,  located 

half  way  between  New  Y'ork  and  Philadelphia,  at 
Ylonmouth  Junction,  N.  J. ;  price  $3,000.  Francis 
Baker,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. _ 

HAVING  bought  poultry  farm,  must  sell  132-acre  dairy 

farm,  good  state  cultivation,  75x34  bam,  27  stan¬ 
chions,  water  buckets.  2  silos,  9-room  house,  bath, 
electricity,  never  failing  water,  2  miles  Greene.  20 
miles  Binghamton.  John  Standish,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  on  shares,  fully  equipped  farm  or 

buy  farm  with  stock  and  equipment  on  contract. 
BOX  1886,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

M  jVNTED  to  Rent — ^Farmhouse,  furnished  or  partly 

furnished.  BOX  1883,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

CHICKEN  and  hog  farm  for  sale,  value  $125,000; 

contains  10,000  laying  hens,  15,000  broilers,  30  hogs, 
extensive  incubation,  hatching,  brooder  houses  for  capac¬ 
ity  50,000  fowl;  approximately  50  acres,  located  25 
miles  fr^  New  York  City;  no  brokers.  BOX  1887, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  creamery,  etc.,  245  acres,  $4,500;  113- 

acre  farm,  7-room  house,  17  cows.  4  heifers,  etc., 
$9,000;  Dutchess  County,  140  acres.  13-room  house, 
$6,000;  1,500  other  farms,  $2,000  up.  Baader,  182-01 
Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill  10,  N,  Y, _ 

FARM,  85  acres,  with  10-15-acre  lake  site;  build¬ 

ings  clean  and  sound;  elevation;  49  miles  N.  Y.  C., 
$13,500,  J,  French.  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N,  Y. _ 

NICE  smooth  stock  and  vegetable  farm,  90  acres,  half 

tillable;  9-room  modern  house,  bam  for  18  head, 
shed,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  on  improved  road;  near 
Sound  and  popular  resort;  price  $12,500  cash.  Walter 
P.  Dudley,  Deep  River,  Conn. _ 

1,054-Acre  Champlain  Valley  dairy  farm,  137  head, 

stock,  tools,  complete  modem  mechanized  equipment ; 
new  residence,  tenant  houses,  bams,  buildings  well 
maintained;  present  income  over  $30,000  can  be  largely 
increased.  Pictures,  details,  terms,  from  Smith  Beil  & 
Co.,  Burlington,  Y'ermont. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted,  on  account  short 

crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L,  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y'. _ 

NECTAR  brand  honey,  new  crop  clover,  ready  about 
July  1;  orders  now  taken:  5-lb.  pails,  $1.35;  10-lb. 
pails,  $2.60,  postpaid  2nd  zone:  6  5-lb.  jars,  not  pre¬ 
paid  by  express,  $6.60.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Cox- 
sackie,  N,  Y. _ 

SAGE  for  seasoning,  fresh  ground.  $1.50  per  pound, 
delivered.  J.  D.  Fuller,  Mountville,  Ga. 

CHOICE  light  clover  honey.  5  lbs.,  $1.50,  postpaid: 

free  honey  receipes.  Dexter  Bros.,  Fay  St.,  Fulton.  N.  Y. 
tV.YNTED — Maple  syrup. 

Pontiac,  Mich. 


Dr.  Burke,  B.  F.  D.  4, 


PURE  clover  honey,  accepting  order  for  July  delivery, 
5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  prepaid  3d  zone;  also 
pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fashioned  kind) ;  10  lbs., 
$1,  prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FUEE  dark  Vermont  maple  sugar,  5-lb.  pails,  $3.75; 

1-Ib.  cakes,  70c. :  5-lb.  2-oz.  cakes,  $4.50;  %-lb. 
boxes  maple  candy,  $10  dozen;  maple  leafs,  $1.50  dozen. 
Lb.  can  mailed  servicemen,  $1.50.  Bert  Prescott, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

NEW  crop  of  North  Country  clover  honey  will  be 
shipped  parcel  post  after  July  10;  one  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.50;  one  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $7.45,  prepaid  in 
to  3d  zone:  no  C.  O.  D.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley 
Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  T., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential. 

IF  you  wish  Summer  boarders  and  can  meet  require¬ 
ments,  comfortable  beds,  wholesome  food,  indoor 
bathroom  facilities,  references,  write  for  information 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

CATSKILLS;  restful,  quiet;  adults:  excellent  food. 

$25;  no  singles;  N.  Y.  C.  bus,  swimming.  Hayden 
Cottage,  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED,  in  clean,  private,  adult  country  home,  re¬ 
tired  gentlemen  boarders.  Mrs.  John  P.  Ennist,  Delhi, 
N.  Y, _ 

WANTED — Farm  room,  board  (monthly).  BOX  1841, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  nurse,  excellent  references ;  Christian 
country  home;  pleasant  surroundings.  Adelia  Elmer, 
Lyons,  West  Central  N,  Y. _ _ 

MOUNTAIN  rest  home,  modem;  screened  porches, 
good  food;  $2  per  day;  Greyhound  bus  service.  Write 
Mrs,  O,  M.  Gochenour,  Edinburg,  Va. 
CONVALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 
diabetic  invalids:  excellent  nursing  care,  29  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
1810,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — A  3  to  5  kilowatt  A.  C.  generator,  any 
condition,  with  or  without  engine.  T.  B.  Davis, 
1502  East  Main  St.,  Endicott,  N,  Y, 

FOR  Sale — 50  Starline  stalls,  complete  with  stanch¬ 
ions  and  water  bowls ;  never  been  used.  Stoneacrea 
Farms,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Telephone  100, 

COLORFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 

Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  W.  1st  St.,  HazIeton.Pa. 
WANTED — 'Well  drilling  machine,  good  condition. 
BOX  1751,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy  for  cash,  broiler  starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries:  must  be  in  good  condition.  Contact 
Memorial  Farms,  Dix  Hills,  Huntington,  L.  I.  Phone 
Farmingdale  618F3. _ _ 

IVANTED — Upholsterer’s  hair  picker  or  shredder  of 
similar  type;  must  be  motor  driven.  Fight  Floral 
Co.,  Inc.,  22  West  26th  St.,  New  York  City. _ _ 

FOR  Sale — Complete  new  wood  silo,  never  erected; 
reasonable  price.  Harry  Smith,  Eldred,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  genealogy  called  "The  Van  Benschoten 
Family  In  America."  Mrs.  P.  J.  Linnemann,  83-22 
Cornish  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HAY — Standing,  field  bailed,  150  tons  and  up;  clover, 
alfalfa  and  mixed.  Write  or  phone  46-224.  C.  M. 
Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. _ 

SALE — Meyers  electric  sprayer  on  wheels,  25-gallon 
tank,  hose  and  nozzle,  $250 ;  also  wine  press  and  ap¬ 
ple  squeezer,  $40.  Booth,  1353  North  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Electric  incubator,  one  to  two  thousand 
capacity.  BOX  1808,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Pour  or  more  harness  foot  treadle  loom, 

32  to  45  inch  weaving  width.  Mrs.  O.  E.  Ander- 
son.  39  Union  St.,  Cedar  Grove.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Kerosene  lamp  incubator,  small  capacity; 

must  be  in  good  condition.  Lawrence  Buehler, 
Tamaqua,  Pa.  R.  R,  1,  Box  48. 

POWER  lawn  mower  and  scythe  wanted.  Haida,  34-11 
Vernon  Blvd.,  Long  Island  City. 

BEES,  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lbs.,  $4.25;  3 
lbs.,  $5.25,  queens  included:  extra  queens  $1.25 
each;  none  sent  C.  O.  D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton, 
N.  J. 

FOR  Sale — Shaw  Du-All  D4  4ta  h.  p.  garden  tractor 
on  rubber,  with  Acme  harrow,  cultivator  tools,  10- 
inch  plow  and'  coulter.  E,  H.  O'Connor,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

12-Gallon  wheelbarrow  sprayer,  $15.  .22-rifle  $15.' 

Four  recapped  tires.  Write  Simms.  Box  101,  R.  1, 
Warwick.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 2 -yard  steel  dump  body  with  hydraulio 
hoist;  made  by  Wood  Company;  removable  steel  sides; 
also  separate  hoist.  Harris  E.  Valden,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
.  '  Diesel.  30  h.  p.,  late  model.  George.  28 
Lakeview  Ave.,  Sleepy  Hollow  Manor,  North  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 


7^  IDEAL  MILKER 
COMBINATION- 

The  ANDERSON  Super  Head  Pulsator 
and  Circulating  Oil  Seal  Vacuum  Pump 


'  xVNDERSON’S  simple  circu¬ 
lating  oil-seal  vacuum  pump 
saves  power  and  wear.  One 
pump  operates  several  units. 
See  your  ANDERSON  Dealer 
or  write. 


•  For  faster,  easier,  better 
milking,  you  can’t  beat  the 
ANDERSON  Milkers.  Uni¬ 
form  action.  Milk  faster  and 
better  on  less  suction.  Can  be 
cleaned  in  a  flash.  Two  piece 
teat  cups  stay  on. 


ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  INC. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

We  are  one  of  the  oldest  MILKER  Manufacturers 

in  Business  today. 
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ED  .  .  .  **These  birds  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  Fred.  I 
figure  90%  of  them  will  qualify  for  the  laying  house.” 

FRED  .  .  .  **You*re  a  good  manager  Ed  and  that’s  im~ 
portant  but  it  takes  value  in  the  ration  to  grow  birds  like 
those.  I  can  see  the  difference  in  my  birds,  too,  on  the 
Park  &  Pollard  *22  course  meal’.” 


A  BLEND  OF  22  INGREDIENTS 


It’s  a  far  cry  from  the  haphazard  guess¬ 
work  mix — 22  selected  ingredients — a  bal¬ 
anced  growth  formula  with  all  the  punch 
that  science  and  research  has  produced. 

You  can  see  the  difference  in  birds  that 
get  a  complete  22  course  meal.  The 
balancing  of  nutritional  potency — under 
laboratory  control — puts  extra  value  in 
this  scientifically  manufactured  feed.  You’ll 
notice  the  uniformity  and  vigor  at  housing 
time.  Such  birds  put  extra  eggs  in  your 


DROP  A  CARD  FOR 
YOUR  FREE  COPY 


nests. 

You  can  take  the  gamble  out  of  nutri¬ 
tion  with  this  balanced  Growing  Feed. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 
Buffalo  7,  N.  Y,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

WENE  CHICKS 

Specialized  Flocks 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS' 


lElmerH.Wene 
tJ.  8.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 

Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

CATALOG 

FREE 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings— write  for  de¬ 
tails.  More  2-to-6-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  R.O.P. 
Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 
any  other  N.JT.  plant.  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or 
crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
priced  matings.  Mail  card  for 
FREE  CATALOG. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  DeoL  c-s.  Vineland.  N.J. 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — ^fine  profits  for  customers. 
_ Write  for  it  Today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


SSCTTOCALLV  HATCReP 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


Hatches  Alon.  &  Thurs.  Order  from 

Catalog.  100%  lire  del.  'We  Non-Sex 
Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.t).  100 

Hanson  or  Largo  Type  Wh.  Leg.  $10.00 
Barred  Rks.  &  B.  I.  Bede....  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  14.00 

Bock-Bed  tt  Bed  Bock  Cross..  is.OO 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 
_  ...  only.  9514  Accuracy. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Bex  R, 


ad  or  write  for 


Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

$20.00 

$5.00 

16.00 

10.00 

20.00 

12.00 

20.00 

14.00 

16.00 

10.00 

American  Sexors 

Coeolamus, 

Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  expeiieni 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Ci 
cular  PBEB.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  100  10 

BIG  B.O.P.  SIKED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits.  Ck 
AA  WHITI-1  LEGHORNS.  .$13.00  $22.00  $6. 

White  or  Barred  Rocks . $16.00  Heavy  Breed' 

New  Hampshires  .  17.00  Straight  Ru 

Heavy  Assorted  .  13.00  Only 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  Started  chici 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  F 


ilf^OFQUHLITr-C/ISHORCM 
%  ’^murmDfR.BLDoonm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. . 

U.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Legho 
Barred  &  White  Bocks 
Rock-Bed  Cross,  B.  I.  1 

New  Hampshire  Beds . .  \ 

L.  C.  8TRAW8ER,  BOX  R,  MeALISTERVILLC. 


St.  Run 

Pitt. 

Ckit. 

100 

100 

too 

...  $11.00 

$20.00 

$6.00 

—  12.00 

22.00 

8.00 

17.00 

15.00 

. ...  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

I  PUBLISHER’S  DESK  | 

I  would  like  to  get  information  on 
the  publishing  and  selling  of  a  song. 
There  are  a  number  of  companies  ad¬ 
vertising  to  set  songs  to  music,  pay  roy¬ 
alties  and  get  publicity.  Would  you 
recommend  them?  s.  M.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  those  publishers 
who  solicit  publication  of  songs  for  a 
fee  are  absolutely  worthless  as  far  as 
the  sale  or  prornotion  of  the  number  is 
concerned.  If  a  writer  wants  to  see 
his  work  in  print,  there  are  legitimate 
printers  of  music  who  will  quote  a  fee 
and  deliver  the  sheets  as  ordered.  It 
is  questionable  whether  song  companies 
which  offer  to  publish  song  poems,  or 
write  music  to  lyrics  for  a  fee  can  live 
up  to  the  promises  made  to  amateur 
song  writers.  Before  a  song  becomes  a 
hit  it  has  to  please  millions  besides 
your  friends.  The  “song  shark”  will 
supply  a  musical  setting  for  his  mini¬ 
mum  fee,  and  for  another  payment  he 
will  promise  to  “publish”  the  song.  For 
more  money  more  promises  will  be 
made,  but  there  is  seldom  if  ever  an 
attempt  to  distribute  the  song  or  get  it 
widely  performed. 

We  would  urge  our  readers  not  to 
pay  any  money  for  the  exploitation  of 
any  composition.  Hits  are  seldom  writ¬ 
ten  by  amateurs,  and  the  market  is 
flooded  with  amateur  lyrics  and  mel¬ 
odies,  and  there  are  no  buyers.  The 
payments  are  always  made  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  promises  for  promotion 
and  publicity  seldom  materialize,  and 
what  money  is  paid  in  is  lost.  The 
companies  keep  within  the  law,  and  we 
have  yet  failed  to  have  our  readers  re¬ 
port  that  they  got  the  royalties  prom¬ 
ised  and  expected.  If  you  sign  the  con¬ 
tracts  offered,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  according  to  the  contract,  but  there 
will  be  nothing  in  it  that  will  force  the 
company  to  publicize  your  song. 

The  Famous  Pure  Silk  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany  of  850  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  offered  a  bargain  in  stockings.  The 
order  was  signed  by  W.  Kelly,  but  we 
never  received  the  hose.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

Letters  to  Famous  Pure  Silk  Hosiery 
Company  are  returned  undelivered. 

A  salesman  representing  the  Kelly- 
craft  Hosiery  (Company,  246  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  solicited  stocking  or¬ 
ders  and  collected  $1  deposit.  Stock¬ 
ings  were  to  be  delivered  several  weeks 
later.  We  did  not  receive  them.  i.  s. 

New  York. 

Our  letters  were  ignored,  but  later 
the  $1  was  returned.  The  complaint 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  District 
Attorney,  who  said  he  had  received 
many  complaints  regarding  Kelly’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  fill  orders. 

Recently  the  District  Attorney  arrested 
William  F.  Kelly,  doing  business  as 
Kellycraft  Hosiery  Co.  at  246  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  of  855  South 
14th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  charges  of 
petty  larceny.  Kelly  operated  in  large 
office  buildings  and  took  orders  for  “ny¬ 
lon-like  stockings,”  from  some  1,000 
working  girls,  who  paid  in  advance 
an  average  of  $6  to  $30.  The  “just  like 
nylons”  were  rayons.  Kelly  also  has  to 
answer  a  charge  involving  worthless 
checks,  issued  to  five  depositors  who 
demanded  refund  of  their  money.  His 
lawyer  said  Kelly  got  behind  some  $700 
due  to  losses  at  races  and  tried  to  re¬ 
turn  deposits  to  complaining  young  la¬ 
dies  by  selling  to  a  new  lot  of  custom¬ 
ers,  but  never  caught  up  with  himself. 
We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  same  Kelly  of  Famous  Pure  Silk 
Hosiery,  but  the  history  is  worth  re¬ 
membering. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  com-, 
mittee  to  investigate  food  shortages, 
Don  M.  Turnbull,  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Baby  Chick  Assn.,  said  that 
the  black  market  is  a  threat  to  the 
1946  hatching  egg  supply.  Black  mar¬ 
ket  operators,  he  said,  are  not  only- 
buying  up  entire  laying  flocks  for  meat 
purposes,  but  there  are  reports  that 
they  are  taking  high  quality  breeding 
flocks  in  the  Northeast  and  Pacific 
Northwest  upon  which  hatcheries  are 
dependent  for  hatching  eggs.  If  it  con¬ 
tinues,  many  hatcheries  will  have  a  hard 
time  to  get  enough  hatching  eggs  next 
year  to  keep  their  incubators  going.  If 
they  fail  in  this,  the  egg  and  poultry 
supply  will  be  short  next  year.  Ceil¬ 
ings  on  live  poultry  and  eggs  are  being 
ignored  generally  in  all  large  cities, 
and  black  market  men  are  operating  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  ceilings  might 
as  well  be  removed,  and  that  would 
tend  toward  putting  poultry  and  eggs 
back  in  legitimate  trade  channels  and 
an  unfettered  market  would  permit 
prices  to  reach  a  natural  relative  posi¬ 
tion  and  check  the  current  heavy  flock 
liquidation. 

Last  September  we  bought  $300 
worth  of  evergreen  shrubs  from  the 
Peter  Kenny  Nurseries,  Madison,  Ohio. 
Practically  all  of  them  died.  I  wrote 
the  nursery  and  asked  them  what  they 
intended  doing  in  the  way  of  a  refund, 
but  they  did  not  reply.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  help  me  get  a  re¬ 
fund?  E.  J.  N. 

The  nursery  moved  from  Madison, 
Ohio,  to  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  but  failed  to 
reply  to  any  letters,  and  offered  no  aci- 
justment  or  satisfaction  to  our  reader. 


July,  1945 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved — Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Large  Type  Heavy 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I 

Send  your  orders  at  once  for  these  fine 
White  Leghorn  baby  chicks.  Make  excel¬ 
lent  fast  growing  broilers  and  earliest 
layers.  Beat  the  meat  and  egg  shortage! 
Order  today  for  immediate  shipment. 
BABY  CHICKS  from  one  of  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges  and 
buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality  stock. 
Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Write  for  delivery  ((ates 
on  heavy  breeds.  White  Leghorns  available  imme¬ 
diately. 

STARTED  CHICKS  and  PULLETS— up  to  ready- 
to-lay  age.  Place  order  now  for  nearest  available 
shipping  date. 


I 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE!*  R.I.NEOS 
WHITE  EE6H0RNS*  WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

_  AND  PRICES  TODAY 


A. HOWARD  FINGAA^  Owner. 

Box  R— Phone  I309.JI— HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


CONFIDENCE 

Optimism  based  upon  less  than 
FACTS  IS  as  stupid  as  pessimism 
based  upon  impressions.  Our  new 
catalog  tells  what’s  what.  Every 
thinkina  poultryman  is  welcome 
to  a  copy  free. 

Send  for  yoiu:  copy  now. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


•(  i' 
1 


Special  Low  Prices  on  OhIs  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Ba  Placed  Now  for 
SUMMER  AND  FALL  DELIVERY 
started  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
.  .  ..  Right  for  Boarding  Season. 

Limited  Amount  Available.  Order  at  Once. 
OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


P<>stag0.  Safe  deflrerF  cuaranteed 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unaexsd  Pta  Ckla 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  lOo  100 

«•  O-  T-  sired  . $10.00  $18.00  $4  00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  10.00  18.00  4  00 

N.  H.  &  R.  1.  Reds .  15.00  19.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  15.00  19.00  13.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog 
onv  I"  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  K  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guar.  Catalog  free 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.—  Unsex'd  Pul'ts  C’k^i 
Will  Ship  C.  O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

Strains. $13.00  $18.00  $10.00 

Rr.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  Anconas .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Starred  and  Wute  Bocks  .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

New  HmdsIi  s  &  Bock-Red  Cross  18.00  20.00  20.00 

H-  I.  Reds  and  Bed-Rock  Cross.  18.00  20.00  20  00 

UlIh  24th  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  loo  lOO 

WrllTt  LEGHORNS  . SlOfH)  nn  — ^ 

shipment.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
Ouavxnteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA- 
‘■“‘Vanu'*  o’  ELSASSER  POULTRY 

FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


ATT  C.O.D,  Unsexod  Pits.  Ckls 

All  breeders  bloodtested.  100  loO  loo 

Large  Eng  m.  Leghorns .  $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

; .  •'I-®®  20.00  15.00 

N.  H.  Reds  and  Rock-Bed  Cross.  15.00  20.00  16  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  14.00  _ 

Thurs.  throughout  the  year 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
"»  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bnff-  8.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $20.00  $600 

U.S.B.O^S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  8.00 

R»f-  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks. .  12.00  17.00  13  00 

Bock  Red  Cross  &  B.  I.  Reds..  13.00  17.00  13  00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  20  00  is'on 

INGLESIDE  CHICK'S 

PuUonim  clean,  barred  Cn(| 
•  ,R-  I-  88DS.  Wo  guarantee  satlifaetion 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKL  N.  V, 


A  large  nationally  known  Feed,  Grain  and  Farm 
ijupply  Concern  operating  retail  stores  has  sev¬ 
eral  openings  with  a  good  future. 

The  men  selected  will  undergo  a  period  of  thor¬ 
ough  training.  Advancement  will  be  determined 
by  the  individual's  indication  of  ability  to  assume 
responsibility. 

Agricultural  college,  farm  background  or  both  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Give  your  age  and  a  complete  history  of  your 
education  and  experience  in  your  first  letter.  En¬ 
close  a  recent  picture,  if  possible. 

From  these  letters  candidates  will  be  selected  for 
a  personal  interview,  at  which  time  salary  will 
be  discussed.  BOX  1800,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED 


ilELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farm^, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Montefiore 
Sanitarium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  aftenvards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  par- 
tlculars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhiie  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

A'rTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse:  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 
WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  W'assaic  State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 
NURSE  to  supervise  small  eonvalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

EAGLE  Hotel,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Vants  help,  bartend- 

er,  carpenter,  paperhanger,  electrician,  painters, 
kitchen  help,  dishwasher,  waiters,  chambermaids,  wait- 
rcsses,  general  workers.  Write. _ 

WOMAN  to  learn  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 
man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  Dr. 
li.  Grossman.  36  Primrose  Are.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WAN'TBD — Single,  experienced  bam  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions:  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  Brian  Boru  Farm,  Box 
48,  Harlingen,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  who  knows  his 
business  and  how  to  get  things  done;  no  one  working 
estate  need  apply;  plant  very  modem;  owner  is  practi- 
cal.  W'rite  BDX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FAltMlIANDS,  single  citizens  on  institution  farm ;  no 
milking,  48-hour  week,  with  overtime  paid;  $906, 
with  board,  room  and  laundry;  vacations  and  sick  care. 
R  L.  Whitney.  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. 

WAN'IED — Married  or  single  man  on  farm;  house, 
electric,  gas  and  water;  drive  tractor;  milk  and  eggs 
furnished,  $75  up  to  $100  month.  Keasey  Farms, 
Marwood,  Pa. _ _ 

W’ANTED — Married  three-time-a-day  test  cow  milker, 
house,  all  .  conveniences,  milk,  garden,  $140  per 
month.  Norwood  Farms,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2. 

WANTED — Cook,  woman,  white,  first  class  plain  cook¬ 

ing,  bread,  cake  baker;  steady,  dependable;  refer- 
ences;  good  wages.  Trowbridge  Farm,  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 

MAlUllED  farmer  to  operate  75-cow  dairy  farm  on 

wage-share  basis,  in  north  Jersey.  BOX  1737, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EXl'ERIENCED  brooder  men  for  my  broiler  farms; 

good  salary  and  bonus  proposition;  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  David  Small,  425  D  Park 
Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  test  cow  milker,  either  mar¬ 

ried  or  single,  on  farm  where  advanced  registry  rec¬ 
ords  are  being  made;  excellent  cash  salary,  together 
with  usual  perquisites.  Osbomdale  Farm,  P.  O.  Drawer 
469,  Derby,  Conn. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED— Farmhands,  salary  $1.44(>  year,  with  as¬ 

sured  increases  and  opportunities  of  advancement  to 
higher  position;  eight-hour  day;  permanent;  Bingham¬ 
ton  State  Hospital,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Robert  E. 
Jones,  business  officer. _ _ _ 

FRUl'T  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced,  no  small  chil¬ 

dren;  over  60  acres,  near  Newburgh  :  good  house  on 
premises;  good  salary  and  share  profits,  BOX  1745, 
Rural  New-Y'orker.  _ _ 

JIARHIED  man  on  dairy  farm  producing  grade  A 

milk;  house,  fuel,  lights,  milk  and  $35  week;  al.w 
man  to  work  in  pasteurizing  plant.  Kelscyacres,  ylad- 
Ison,  Conn. _ _ _ _ 

SUl’ERINTENDENT  for  Delaware  County  dairy  and 

poultry  farm  having  60  purebred  cows.  4.500’  laying 
hens;  must  operate  without  owner's  assistance,  be  able 
ta  hire  own  help;  give  references,  salary,  when  avau- 
able.  BOX  1757,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

W.ANTBD  —  Couple,  cook,  housekeeper,  handyman 

around  home  and  garden ;  private  apartment  and  bath ; 
congenial  home  and  high  salary  for  right  party  ,  refer¬ 
ences;  starting  July.  Dr.  W.  T..  11  Somh  Maple 

Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Tel.  Orange  3-8608. _ 

WANTED — Man  thoroughly  grounded  in  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  and  vegetable  forcing,  for  producing  green¬ 
house  vegetables  in  the  Winter;  modern  cottage  avail¬ 
able;  liberal  salary  to  the  right  man;  state  salary  de¬ 
sired  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  Box 

391.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

$2,000  per  year,  farmer,  experienced.  Sawyer  Farms. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Phone  MUrray  Hill  3-1.49,  N.  Y. 

ASSlST.AN'r  houseparent;  simple  cooking;  help  given 

with  vegetables,  pots;  cottage  of  30;  Dutchess  poin¬ 
ty  boarding  school;  woman  with  child  of  school  ago 
acceptable;  congenial  living  conditions; 
to  work  with  children;  steady  work.  BOX  177b. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE — High  school  graduates;  supervise  dormitory 

30  boys:  country  boarding  school;  man  supervise 
athletics,  $1.80(>,  apartment,  complete  maintenance. 

BOX  1777,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE  for  home  irii  Westchester  County;  vvoinan  as 
cook-hou.sekecper;  man  to  care 
grounds ;  $200  per  month  for  right  party.  1 .  O.  box 
297,  Bedf.yrd,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

FAiLMER,  general,  single,  excellent  opportunity.  Dr. 

Otto  Gitlin.  178-01  90th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Call 

Rllpubllc  9-0988. _ _ _ r- 

HOUSEMAN  and  gardener,  for  beautiful  honie  in 
Ramsay.  N.  J. ;  attractive  salary;  permanent.  Write 
BOX  1833,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman,  full  or  part  Ume;  experi¬ 

ence  not  neeesary;  car  helpful;  exclusive  territmy; 
liberal  commissions.  Write  Circulation  ^fgr.,  Tno 
aural  New-Yorker,  333  West  80th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


COUPLvB  wanted  dairy  farm  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  man  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  and  assist  in  h&rn;  woman  keep 
house  and  cook  for  3  farm  help.  Write  Olof  D.  Bard, 
Kaolin  Farm,  Manchester  Road,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  or 
118  Bedell  St.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. _ _ 

BEE  helper  to  work  with  bees;  honey  untli  November 

15;  give  full  particulars;  board,  room.  I.aivcm  De- 
pew.  Auburn.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED— Good  strong  woman  to  do  practical  nurs¬ 

ing  in  home  for  aged;  good  pay.  Write  fully. 
Mrs.  W.  May  Kluge,  Maple  Farms,  Akron.  Pa.  Box  28. 

MAIUUED  man,  up  to  40;  general  maintenance  me¬ 

chanic.  children's  home;  knowledge  plumbing,  elec¬ 
trical  repairs;  permanent  position;  house  and  salary; 
state  qualifications  in  reply.  BOX  1816,  R.  N.-Y. 

POULTRYMAN;  new  modern  broiler  farm  requires 

working  manager;  attractive  proposition.  Including 
iiiodeiTi  four-room  apartment.  BOX  1812,  Rural  N.-Y. 

GROOM  (second),  young  man,  veteran,  cither  single 

or  married;  95  miles  outside  New  York  City.  Write 
Bernard  Houghton,  ^fitlbrook,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Dependable  help  to  run  largo  dairy  farm. 

fully  equipped  with  machinery  and  cattle;  good  ten¬ 
ant  house;  also,  one  or  two  high  school  boys  needed. 
BOX  1804,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  up  to  date  poultry  farm,  reliable,  will¬ 
ing,  sober,  handy  with  tools;  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary;  separate  quarters,  with  bath,  board  and  $120 
monthly;  only  those  filling  requirements  need  apply, 
Wurm,  River  Ave.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


5LAN  to  act  as  kennel  assistant;  attractive  salary, 
room  and  board  included.  Write  Giralda  Farms, 
Madison.  N.  J.  WMC  rules  apply. _ _ 

WANTED — Middle  aged  housekeeper  for  small  farm 
near  town;  good  home,  steady,  fair  wages;  for  re- 
flned  man.  BOX  1809,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  to  help  with  housework;  2  adults,  2  chil¬ 

dren  ;  nice  room,  country.  Henry  Henkel  Jr.,  Wyckoff, 
N.  J. _ 

OPPOR'TUNITY  married  farmer.  145  acres  New  Jersey; 

70  miles  New  York;  purebred  Jerseys;  modem  house, 
central  heating;  second  man  kept;  good  wages,  plus 
percentage;  present  farmer  leaving  after  three  years, 
having  bought  own  place.  Write,  stating  experience, 
references,  availability,  BOX  1802,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WOMEN  under  40,  care  for  staff,  employee  living 

quarters  State  Schoei  near  Rochester;  salary  starts 
$740  per  year,  plus  maintenance.  Apply  head  house- 
keeper.  Industry,  N.  Y. _ _________ 

WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  in  general  farm 

work  on  40-cow  dairy  farm;  milking  machine  used; 
$100  per  month,  room  and  board.  Oliver  Van  Alta, 
Newton  3,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

HERDSM^iYN,  man  who  knows  Ayrshires  preferred; 

excellent  chance  to  show  what  one  can  do  with  a 
good  herd;'  good  living  conditions,  extra  good  wages, 
with  privileges.  Apply  Good  Hope  Farm,  Old  Chat- 
ham,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

HOSPITAL  attendants,  experience  not  necessary; 

meals,  private  rooms,  laundry  service  and  medical 
attention;  six  days  per  week.  Apply  N.  J.  State  Hos- 
pital,  Trenton.  N.  J.  _ _ 

MAN  to  take  care  of  small  dog  kennel  in  country,  per¬ 

manent;  experience  unnecessary;  furnish  full  details 
first  letter.  649  Union  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N,  J. 

CARNATION  grower  wanted,  capable  taking  full 

charge  and  leading  other  men;  57 -hour  week,  $I 
hour.  Anthony  J.  Maier,  Jerusalem  Ave.,  North  Bell- 
more,  E  1.  _ _ 

PERMANENT  position  for  farm  couple,  107  acres  gen¬ 

eral  farm;  permanent  hand  mechanized  electrified; 
private  apartment,  bath;  pleasant  home;  wife  cook;  fam¬ 
ily  4,  help  canning;  1  mile  station;  electric  trains;  1 
hour  New  York;  advise  salary,  experience.  BOX  1825, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

reliable  couple,  year  around;  gardener,  handyman; 

cook,  housework;  pleasant  quarters;  one  in  family; 
frequent  guests;  vegetable  flower  gardens;  no  animals. 
Telephone  collect  Washington,  Conn.,  613.  Write  full 
particulars,  experience,  salary  expected;  references  re- 
qulred.  Mrs.  Anne  P.  Niles,  Washington,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  maid  for  plain  cooking  and  light  house¬ 

work;  3  adults  in  the  family;  comfortable  and  con¬ 
venient  home,  pleasant  surroundings;  near  Long  Isl¬ 
and  Sound;  nice  maid's  room,  with  bathroom;  wages 
$60  per  month.  Mrs.  Arthur  Coates,  Bayviile,  L.  I., 
N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Man,  married  or  single,  or  couple;  good 

salary,  good  food,  good  home;  permanent  job  with  a 
future  on  Maryland's  largest  exclusive  turkey  farm;  no 
shifters,  or  loafers  need  apply;  rapid  advancement  for 
rapid  man.  Norman  Turkey  Farm,  Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 
WANTED — Two  men,  one  DeLaval  milker,  36  -eows 
twice  a  day;  also  general  farmer;  $35  per  week, 
plus  four-room,  house,  with  steam  heat,  bathroom  and 
electric.  Write  Seymour  Bose,  Box  161,  Whippany, 
N.  J.  _ 

COUPLE  for  country  home  in  Ramsay.  N.  J. ;  man 

general  gardening  and  maintenance;  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  light  housework;  pleasant  surroundings;  at- 
tractive  salary;  no  children.  BOX  1834,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED  —  Capable  man  for  gardens  and  general 

handy  work;  $100  per  month.  P.  O.  Box  297, 
Bedford.  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  nurse  to  work  in  home  of  two  elderly 

people:  home  privileges;  western  New  York;  excel- 
lent  salary.  BOX  1831,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

$150  monthly,  modem  home,  liberal  privileges  for 

capable,  conscientious,  all-around  farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  with  livestock  and  farm  machinery;  permanency 
and  opportunity  for  advancement  on  progressive  farm. 
Jack  Yellen,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN;  Aberdeen-Angus ;  permanent  position; 

open  immediately;  32  registered  animals;  experience 
necessary  breeding,  handling,  showing;  will  supply 
house,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  liberal  salary;  state 
experience,  references,  salary  wanted,  family  status, 
when  available.  Write  Pryibil  Farms,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

WOMAN  for  light  housework;  small  family;  congenial 

surroundings;  private  home;  located  in  St.  Albans. 
Box  759,  1474  Broadway,  New  York. _ 

DAIRY'MAN,  single;  excellent  opportunity.  Dr.  Otto 

Gitlin,  178-01  90th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y'.  Call  RE- 
publlc  9-0988. _ ______ 

WANTED — Reliable  gardener,  handyman  for  perma¬ 
nent  position;  apartment  provided;  references  re- 
quired.  Frank  Horton,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEl'ER,  good  cook,  to  take  full  charge  of 

owner's  house  on  large  Vermont  farm;  small  family, 
pleasant  surroundings;  permanent  job  for  efficient,  re- 
liable  person,  BOX  1830,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ItBLIABLE  couple  wanted  to  work  on  poultry  farm 
near  Farmingdaie,  N.  J. ;  wlU  fumlsh  living  quar¬ 
ters,  including  electricity,  fuel  for  cooking  and  heat¬ 
ing,  chicken  and  eggs;  salary  $150  per  month.  BOX 

1828,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE,  experienced  dairy  farming;  wife  to  cook  for 
family  of  2,  living  in  main  house;  salary  $225,  in¬ 
cluding  board;  position  available  immediately.  BOX 

1829,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  35-50;  modem  7-room  house; 

your  own  newly  furnished  room,  bath;  2  adults,  1 
child;  mother  cares  for  child  and  cooking;  own  washing 
machine;  very  good  wages.  Write  Mrs.  I.  Kovitz, 
1920  East  4th  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

GENK1L4.L  housework  and  cooking;  lone  business 
woman;  farm  home,  country  road;  prefer  woman  ex¬ 
perienced  country  life;  lovely  home  for  healthy  woman 
not  over  45;  salary  $55  per  month.  G.  W.  Beucler. 
Box  272,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRYMAN — Take  full  charge  small  plant  New  York 
State,  pasteurizing,  supervise  sales:  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  go-getter;  splendid  territory,  modem 
living  quarters;  beautiful  section;  write  fully  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  size  of  family,  salary  expected,  when  avaii- 
able.  BOX  1836,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

FARMER,  married,  experienced  horses,  tractor;  sober, 
good  house;  good  salary  for  right  man ;  must  be  steady 
and  reliable:  write  fully  age,  size  of  family,  salary 
expected,,  references.  BOX  1837,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
OPENING  for  reliable,  fully  qualified  farm  manager 
take  charge  good  sized  dairy  farm;  purebred  herd; 
good  land,  buildings;  sufficient  help.  fuUy  equipped; 
modern  living  quarters;  usual  privileges;  write  age, 
size  of  family,  salary  and  references.  BOX  1838, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  at  once,  couple  for  hog  and  poultry  farm¬ 
ing  on  share  basis.  Paul  H.  Haenel,  Elm  St.,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. _ _ 

RELIABLE  man  wanted  for  chores  on  poultry  farm; 

good  steady  position  for  dependable  worker;  write 
full  particulars  and  wages.  Nathan  Breeding  Farm, 
Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farm  couple,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y". ; 

modem  cottage,  partly  furnished;  satisfactory  wages; 
answer  fully;  references.  BOX  1844.  Rural  N.-Y. 

HONEST,  loyal,  middle  aged  old  fashioned  farm  couple 
with  house  trailer  to  care  for  small  5-acre  farm  on 
shares;  must  love  animals,  children;  no  bad  habits; 
owner  home  part  time.  BOX  1842,  Rural  N.-Y. 

TEACHERS  wanted,  experieiiceci  or  inexperienced. 

every  subject,  grades  through  college,  public  and 
private  schools.  Educational  I’lacements.  BOX  1840, 
Kural  New -York. _ 

COOK-WAITRESS,  pleasant,  comfortable  home;  sal¬ 

ary  $125;  references.  UoUeran,  Deerpark,  Green- 
wlch.  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Boy,  farm,  painting  building.  BOX  1845, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE — On  small  Dutchess  County  fami ;  man  must 

be  sober,  good  all  around  farmer,  familiar  with 
horses,  small  dairy  herd,  chickens  and  turkeys;  wdfe 
must  be  neat  housekeeper,  to  cook  for  owner  week  ends. 
BOX  1846,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARil  couple  without  children  to  operate  business 
man’s  small  beef  cattle  farm  near  Poughkeepsie; 
practical  farmer,  experienced  crops,  livestock;  woman 
for  housekeeping;  modem  quarters;  excellent  salary; 
complete  niaintenanem  including  board;  state  history, 
qualifications.  Mr.  Leech.  Room  1802,  40  Wall  St 
New  York  City. _ 

)t*VNTED — Woman  for  farm  work,  either  experienced 

or  inexperienced;  may  apply;  state  wages  and  age, 
with  first  letter.  BOX  1850,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEN  wanted;  no  experience  necessary;  steady  postwar 

job;  small  homes,  with  one  acre  ground  available  to 
or  buy;  grow  your  own  food  and  enjoy  country 
Hillside  Foundry  Corporation, 

HiUsdale,  N.  Y. 


BOY  or  girl  wanted  to  assist  In  cow  bam  ar^ 

dairy;  good  living  conditions;  state  wmges  wanted. 
Apply  Armstrong  Dairy,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island. 

WANT  housekeeper-cook,  intelligent;  start  $120;  nice 

home.  Mrs.  White,  291  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

YOUNG  woman,  own  room,  kind  treatment;  good 

wages,  to  assist  mother  with  2  children;  nice 

suburban  home  40  minutes  from  New  York;  no  ser- 
vant  responsibilities  involved.  BOX  1853,  Rural  N.-Y. 

COUI’LE,  under  50,  man  in  maintenance  or  custo¬ 

dial  work;  woman  housekeeping  or  food  work;  start¬ 
ing  salary  $2,200  plus  maintenance,  paid  vacation, 
sick  leave,  pensions.  Apply  Head  Housekeeper,  In- 
dustry,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANT  married  couple  or  man  and  woman  separately 

on  small  farm;  man  with  farm  knowledge,  care  of 
cows,  pigs,  chickens,  family  garden ;  woman  for  house¬ 
work;  no  inflated  wages;  decent  home,  kindly  treat- 
nient  and  security.  Essipoff,  Terryville,  L,  1.,  N.  Y. 

ilAN  or  woman  wanted,  kennel  work;  A.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Hospital,  24th  St.  and  Ave.  A,  New  York  City. 
See  Mr.  Sims. _ 

COUPLE;  man  work  in  kennels,  drive  car;  apartment 

supplied.  Humane  See.  Shelter,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Tel.  3-6789. _ _ 

MIDDLE  aged  woman,  light  housework,  care^  of  in¬ 

valid;  good  home;  reasonable  wages.  A.  W'itty,  25 
Richardson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  farmer  needed;  experienced  with  DeLaval  milk¬ 

er;  good  wages,  house  and  milk;  also  outside  man 
familiar  with  modem  machinery.  Taylor’s  Dairy, 
North  Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 

FARAIER,  married;  house  furnished;  handy  mechan¬ 
ically;  state  age,  experience,  children  and  wages  de- 
sired.  BOX  1859,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  general  housework 

in  country  home  located  five  miles  from  Princeton, 
N.  J. :  good  wages,  congenial  surroundings.  Robert 
w.  Watt,  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.  Tel.  Frincetoa  1813-W. 

COUPLE  (child  not  objectionable) ;  country  home,  2 
adults,  cottage  furnished;  high  wages:  references. 
Write  Box  103,  Oldwick,  N.  J.,  or  telephone  Old- 
wick  41R13.  Reverse  charges. 

WANTED — General  worker  country  place,  wife  avail¬ 
able  occasional  housevi’ork;  live  in  newly  cwiverted 
fully  equipped  2-bedroom  cottage;  state  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  wanted.  A.  Saunders,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Gorrison  687.  _ _ 

DAIRYMAN-Gardener,  single;  take  care  small  Guern¬ 
sey  herd  and  assist  superintendent  generally  on  mod¬ 
em  est^e;  excellent  food,  lodging  and  working  condi¬ 
tions;  one  hour  from  New  York;  state  salary  expected. 
Riverfields  Farm,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

GIRL  over  16  or  young  woman,  housework  for  settled 
couple;  no  experience  necessary;  seashore  for  Sum¬ 
mer;  homelike  atmosphere;  good  position  for  some  one; 
it  satisfactory,  Florida  apartment  in  Winter:  write 
wages  expected  and  full  particulars.  Box  522,  I’econic, 
Long  Island.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Handyman  on  poultry  farm  central  New  Jer¬ 

sey:  must  be  handy  with  tools;  farming  or  livestock 
experience  preferred:  comfortalHe  living  quarters. 
Write  J.  D.  Chamberiln,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  giving  ex- 
perience  and  references. _ 

HANllYAfAN.  single,  clean  yard,  workshop,  wash 

ears,  country  home;  permanent;  room,  board;  $66 
month.  W,  Gregory,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  to  work  on  dairy  farm  equipped  with 
modern  machinery;  good  living  conditions;  state  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  Maple 
View  Farm,  Storrs,  Conn. _ 

HANDYMAN,  single,  middle  aged,  absolutely  sober 

and  reliable,  for  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey;  $86 
monthly  and  good  room  and  board;  no  experience  nec¬ 
essary;  steady  job;  driver  with  license  preferred. 
BOX  1860,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

COUPLE,  middle  aged,  non-defense,  guaranteed  post¬ 
war  employment;  man  handy  with  tools;  occasional 
driving;  woman  part  time  housework;  furnished  apart¬ 
ment;  all  utilities;  Bendix  laundry;  garden  privileges: 
own  maintenance;  $156  monthly;  references;  New  York 
interview.  BOX  1861,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  active,  to  operate  small  farm  near 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. ;  give  age,  size  of  family  and  ref- 
erences.  BOX  1878,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  children  no  objection,  for 

general  farm  work,  about  26  cows,  machine  milk¬ 
ing;  could  start  at  once;  good  living  quarters.  Henry 
W.  Grundstedt,  Burlington,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  care  for  brood  mares, 

married  or  single:  if  married,  one  or  two  ehifdren; 
housing  accommodations:  modem  Improvements;  $175  a 
month.  Apply  at  once  with  full  particulars.  Sol  Mos- 
kowitz.  Box  267,  Lebanon.  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED — Good  milker,  general  worker,  modem 

Guernsey  farm;  opportunity;  references  required.  Box 
20,  Newton,  N.  J. _ _ 

RELIABLE  man  nedeed  to  handle  milking  herd;  reg¬ 

istered  Holsteins;  averaged  over  506  pounds  of  fat 
last  year;  new  45-cow  bam  ready  for  use  this  Fall; 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  important;  opportunity  for 
future  advancement.  Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. _ _ 

COUPLE,  small  farm  near  Danbury,  Conn.;  man  expe¬ 
rienced  light  general  farm  work;  some  livestock;  wife 
assist  limited  housework  (2  in  family);  excellent  sepa¬ 
rate  quarters;  all  conveniences;  liberal  wages;  iueal 
working  conditions  for  steady,  reliable  couple.  BOX 
1877,  Rural  New-Y’orker. _ _ 

WANTED— Elderly  man  to  help  with  bam  work;  part 
time  off;  good  living  conditions.  R.  B.  Gardiner, 
Maple  View  Farm,  Storrs,  Conn. _ 

COUPLE — Middle  aged,  experienced,  complete  charge 
building  up  dairy  and  chicken  fann,  Catskills;  all- 
year  job :  excellent  home ;  a  good  deal  for  riglit  people. 
BOX  1875,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

GIRL  or  woman  who  is  willing  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work  in  exchange  for  home  in  the  country;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  one  child.  Mrs.  H.  Weber.  R.  D.  1,  Lake- 
ivood.  Pa. _ 

RELIABLE  helper,  Connecticut  farm;  berry  picking, 
driving.  BOX  1874,  Rural  Nwv-Yorker. _ 

\V ANTED,  immediately,  a  man  to  drive  family  car  anti 

be  useful  between  times  around  house  and  grounds 
at  Westchester  County,  N.  Y'.,  Summer  home.  BOX 
1873,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ItEFlNED  diabetic  country  woman,  good  cook  and 
housekeeper,  for  elderly  lady  in  country  25  .miles 
from  New  York  City;  all  conveniences;  give  details  of 
experience  in  first  letter;  permanent  if  satisfactory; 
salary  $66  a  month.  BOX  1871,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED — Fann  manager  for  one  of  the  largest  or¬ 

chards  in  northern  I’cnnsylvania ;  must  be  able  to 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  cattle  and  general  farming; 
only  top  man  wanted;  college  graiiuate  preferred.  Ad¬ 
vise  age.  references  and  experience.  Write  Box  1876, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W-\NTED — Couple  to  take  care  of  3-acro  poultry 

farm;  house  and  all  com eniences  furnished;  one  hour 
and  30  minutes  from  New  York  City;  only  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  peniianent  position  apply.  BOX  1869,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

MICKElt,  7,  and  Carol,  3,  want  some  one  to  care  for 

them  and  house;  mother  having  baby  in  November; 
own  room,  private  bath.  Great  Neck,  L.  I.;  easy  trans¬ 
portation  to  New  York  City;  permanent;  salary  $125. 
Write  BOX  1868,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL,  17,  help  on  small  fann,  mostly  out  of  doors; 

Episcopal;  references,  wants  gocKl  home,  childless 
couple  preferred;  nominal  salary.  BOX  1867.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPEIHKXCED  fruit  farmer  for  eommereial  orchards 
near  Middletown,  N.  J. ;  occupy  7-room  cottage  on 
premises.  Write  .Mrs.  W.  R.  Walling,  R,  D.,  Atlantic 
Highlands,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Reliable  young  or  middle  aged  woman  for 

general  housework;  congenial,  interested  In  children; 
pleasant  moileni  home,  suburb  of  New  York  City;  ref¬ 
erences.  Mrs.  N.  Boyd.  Central  Drive.  North  Shore 
.\cre3.  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. _ 

BOY',  interested  in  farming  to  help  on  dairy  farm  for 
Summer;  can  offer  clean  home  and  family  life;  good 
food,  decent  surroundings  and  living  conditions:  small 
wage.  BOX  1865,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

HANDVM.VN  wanted,  light  work,  low  pay;  clean, 

Christian  home.  BOX  151,  R.  D.  1,  Englishtown, 
N.  J. 


RELI.-CBUC  woman  do  plain  cooking,  light  housework; 

congenial  couple,  2  children,  cared  for  by  nurse  girl ; 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  near  village  bus  line;  room,  bath, 
radio,  $130  monthly.  Write  1863,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  handyman,  single,  knowledge  concrete 
work  and  painting  desirable;  willing  to  clean  cars 
and  workshop;  permanent:  room,  board,  wages;  state 
wages  wanted.  W.  Gregory.  Bound  Itrook,  N.  J. 


- ; - -  _ a,  laiiucis,  luuie  01  ICIll 

couples,  driver's  license,  boarding  school  or  C 
necticut  camp  all  year  round,  permanent.  Culture 

BU ‘I'-TlOraftlr  I 


MEN,  experienced,  for  sawmill  Jersey  City,  essential 
work,  wages  90c. -$1  per  hour,  with  overtime.  Burma 
Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  Station, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ _ 

WORKING  farm  manager  with  references  of  good 
background  and  dairy  experience;  location,  Dutchess 
County;  top  salary;  house  and  privileges.  BOX  1864, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  for  top  herd  of  registered  Jer¬ 
seys;  one  hour  from  New  Jersey  shore;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings:  telephone  collect  Long  Branch  1014.  Gus 
Nilson  or  weekdays  New  York  business  office,  LExing- 
ton  2-0700;  excellent  opportunity.  Marlu  Farm,  West 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSBWORKER  wanted,  sleep  in,  no  cooking;  no 
laundry.  Bernzweig,  425  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

WANTED — To  hire  lady  for  housework,  gentlemen’s 
home.  Fred  Groam,  care  Bert  Nye  TuUy,  R.  D.  2, 
N.  Y. _ 

G-VRD£NIiR — Estate  Long  Island ;  year-round  job ; 

wife  to  help  in  house;  excellent  living  quarters; 
good  wages.  Box  35,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I. 

HELlP  wanted,  male  and  female;  openings  for  nurses, 
attendants,  cooks,  etc.;  salary  $1,200  a  year  and  up; 
if  you  are  in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  'Val- 
ley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N,  Y, _ 

GROUNDS  superintendents  and  grounds  keepers  want¬ 
ed:  large  memorial  park  in  metropolitan  New  York; 
no  cemetery  work;  excellent  opportunity  for  permanent 
postwar  employment;  salary  to  $56  a  week.  Write 
BOX  1885,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  experienced  working  herdsman  wanted 

for  pure-bred  herd  of  34  Holsteins;  first  class  equip¬ 
ment  and  working  conditions.  Write,  giving  experi¬ 
ence,  previous  position,  salary  expected,  ago,  etc.,  to 
Ray  Coller,  602  M.  &  T.  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

CARECTAKER,  capable  general  handiwork  for  perma¬ 
nent  position  boys'  Summer  camp  near  New  I’altz, 
N.  Y.  Write,  giving  age,  size  of  family,  references, 
salary,  experience;  cottage;  usual  privileges.  BOX  1881, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  hand  milker,  complete  charge  small 

dairy;  excellent  house  pay.  BOX  1884,  Rural  N.-Y'. 

HOUSEKEEl'ER,  no  laundry;  private  quarters;  two 

Christian  Americans;  seashore  now;  Winter  Florida; 
on  bus  lines;  prefer  e.x-nurse  understanding  simple 
cooking.  Box  462,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  to  operate  private  farm,  own  modem  slx- 

room  house.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  BOX  1882,  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  on  central  New  Jersey  poul¬ 

try  fami;  comfortable  living  conditions;  no  laundry; 
no  cleaning.  Wrjte  J.  D.  Chamberlin,  Cranbury,  N. 
J.,  giving  experience  and  references. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER — Cottage  of  16  teen-age  boys  or 

girls;  farm  school  near  Ithaca;  cooking  desirable  but 
not  necessary;  year  round;  salary  and  maintenance; 
couple  acceptable;  man  to  have  additional  responsibil- 
itles.  George  Junior  Republic,  175  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

GARDENER-Handyman  to  care  for  swimming  pool, 

pool  house,  tennis  court,  etc.,  at  country  place  in 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Write  complete  details,  giving 
age.  experience,  etc.,  to  Walter  Krissel,  Hemlock  Hill, 
Orchard  Road,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. _ 

MECHANIC,  familiar  with  Continental  and  Hercules 

gas  engines,  for  sawmiU.  essential  work;  $1.25  per 
hour,  with  overtime.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O. 
Box  39,  Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 

COUi'LE,  experienced,  for  modem  country  home; 

family  of  4;  man  capable  driving  car  and  doing 
general  duties  around  the  home;  woman  cooking  and 
general  housework;  references  desired;  $156  per  month. 
Write  Sirs.  C.  A.  Kirk.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Johnson.  City, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


elderly  gentleman  living  alone  needs  care  in  his 

declining  years;  reliable  middle  aged  woman  wants 
a  home  more  than  wages  with  two  grown  children ; 
country  preferred  not  far  from  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  1813. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DISCHARGED  servicewoman,  39,  h.  s.  graduate,  fa¬ 

miliar  poultry,  rabbits,  dairying,  flying,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  responsibility,  future;  share  or 
wages.  BOX  1807,  Bural  New-Y'orker. 


CHURCH  parish  wanted  immediately  by  mature  "live 

wire”  minister;  salary  secondary.  Jacklin,  305 
West  ISih  St.,  New  York. 


SUPERlNTENDENT-gardener  desires  position  on  es¬ 

tate;  thoroughly  e.xperlenced ;  good  references;  wife 
part  time.  BOX  1819,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


VETERA^,  25,  married,  1  child,  seeks  position  uny 

place  in  privately  owned  milk  plant;  experienced 
bottling,  pasteurizing,  cottage  cheese  and  ice  cream 
mix  making,  plant  management;  have  N.  Y.  S.  milk- 
cream  tester’s  license,  also  sampler’s  and  weigheFs: 
references.  BOX  1821.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  aged  American,  sober  and  honest,  20  years’ 
experience,  wants  work  on  dairy  and  general  farm. 
BOX  1814,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  elderly,  with  years  of  experience, 

wants  light  work  on  modem  chicken  farm.  Box 
1826,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'TWO  farmers,  partners,  single,  desire  positions  operat¬ 
ing,  managing  a  medium  sized,  well  equipped  dairy 
farm;  must  have  complete  cliarge;  state  proposition 
with  details  first  letter.  Box  357,  New  Hope.  I'a. 


POLLTBiMAN,  married,  thoroughly  trained  and  ex- 

perienced,  wishes  responsible  position  on  modern 
breeding  farm;  best  references.  BOX  1847.  R.  N.-Y. 

ALAN  with  small  family  wants  caretaker  position ; 

opportunity  for  writing;  references. 
BOX  18.52,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POLLTBY'MAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  wishes  sit- 
uatioii.  BOX  1854,  Rural  New  -  Yorker, 

Y'OUNG  woman  wants  work  in  family  where  she~Min 
have  her  four-year-old  daughter  with  her;  please 
wnie  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  1855,  Rural  N.-Y', 

YOING  man,  married,  2  children,  desires  position  on 
quarters  and  moderate  salary. 
BOX  18o6,  Rural  Xew-^orker, 

for  SuniDier,  short  order  cooking, 
some  experience,  opportunity  to  learn  more:  Ameri- 
can,  muUUe  age,  single.  BOX  1857,  Rural  N.-Y. 

(son  10),  care  children,  "help  home,  farm,  camp." 
handcrafts,  swimming.  Hart,  Fast  74th  st 

New  York  City.  ” 


WORKING  herdsman,  manager,  open  for  position; 

single,  middle  aged,  sober  and  reliable;  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  purebred  cows,  feeding,  breeding,  calf  rais- 
ing,  veterinary  work,  milk  production,  certified  and 
fipt  class  references;  take  full  charge.  BOX 
18.9,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

““"?ser  with  the  experience,  energy  and  exec- 
utive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enterprise; 
life  experience  handling  purebred  dairy  cattle  ami 
modern  farming  operations;  capable,  efficient,  have 

married,  no  chil- 

dreo.  BOX  la.i).  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


I AlOI  manager  and  herdsman  open  for  engagement* 
agricultural  and  (Jraham  School  graduate;  15  years’ 
experience,  married,  2  small  children;  best  wages  and 
privileges  expected.  BOX  1880,  Rural  New-YorL? 

^I'osition  by  experienced  woman  with  college 
background  as  superintendent  or  matron  of  children's 

Rural’  New^YOTker^*^^*'  references.  BOX  1872, 

middle  aged  Clirislian  woman  (with  sister) 

^sition  as  housekeeper  to  doctor;  also  typing 
and  bookkeeping.  BOX  1866,  Rural  NevV-YYirker 

I  middle  aged,  knows  tractor  and 

power  tools,  horses,  cattle,  dairy,  poultry  all 
^mpetent  take  full  charge,  carry  out  agreed  plans* 
keep  records  and  accounts.  $25a  month  and  modem 

^V^New-Yorer*!”" 


yARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

'alley  farm,  55  tillable;  crops  planted*  tim¬ 
ber,  conimcrcial  berries,  electricity,  good  buildings 
running  water  in  house,  barn;  ties  24  h^-  marad^ 
xf®  railroad;  school  bus,  mail  milk 
at  door,  $J.o00.  Ired  Brown.  Utiylcr.  NY  ’ 


FOB  Sale— 10-acro  poultry  farm,  5  rooms  Ininrovo- 

Drico"sfi'';n[>®  barn.  Me  poor  one;  good  location; 

price  $6,506,  half  cash.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

TWO- Acre  poultry  farm,  room  for  6,066~ broilers*  5- 
room  house,  electric,  bath,  heat,  with  2.400  brdtlers* 
stock.  $8,200.  C.  Schwarz,  R.  1,  218  ¥'irst 
Road,  Hammonton.  N.  J. 


^  acres;  capacity  6.50C 

1,800  layers;  56  miles  from  New  York 
on  laing  Island;  fully  stocked.  BOX  1722,  R  N  -Y 


LOOKING  for  a  first  class  farm  or  estate?  tVrite  foi 
describing  farms,  estates,  county 
homes,  ranches,  from  $2,006  to$;!00,000.  Danvir 

Craig,  real  estate  specialist,  Afton.  N.  Y. 
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CHANGE  TO  CLEAN,  NEW  ESSOLUBE  HD!  This 
high  quality  oil  is  specially  designed  for 
heavy-duty  engines.  Because  it  cleans  as 
it  lubricates,  Essolube  HD  helps  prevent 
valve-sticking  and  damaging  sludge.  You 
can  count  on  Essolube  HD  to  really  help 
keep  your  engine  in  top  condition! 


REPLACE  WORN  SPARK  PLUGS  NOW! 

Even  one  dirty  or  deficient  plug  wastes 
a  lot  of  gas.  Let  your  Esso  Dealer 
clean  all  points,  replace  below-stand- 
ard  plugs  with  Atlas  Champions  for 
more  efficiency,  economy,  and  less 
trouble  later! 


CHECK  THAT  BATTERY!  Your 
truck  battery  may  be  pretty 
tired  and  ready  to  quit.  Your 
Esso  Dealer  will  go  over  it 
with  care,  refill,  recharge,  re¬ 
place  if  necessary  with  a  new 
Atlas. 


LUBRICATE  THAT  CHASSIS!  Fric¬ 
tion  increases  with  age,  and 
it’s  friction  that  causes  wear. 
A  thorough  job  with  Essoleum 
Chassis  Lubricant  will  do  a 
lot  to  help  keep  your  hard¬ 
working  truck  on  the  job! 


ESSO  PRODUCTS  DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  YOU  TIME,  MONEY,  WORK! 

Out  of  the  world’s  largest  petroleum  laboratories  come  dozens  of  good  Esso 
products  to  help  protect  your  farm  equipment.  Esso  Farm  Rust  Preventive, 
Essoleum  Waterproof  Grease,  Esso  Handy  Oil,  Essoleum  Expee  Compound 
.  .  .  are  just  a  few  of  the  Esso  products  that  will  help  your  equipment  last 
longer  and  work  better. 

COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


care  saves  wear 


save  that  equipment 
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The  I.  Q.  of  Poultry 

By  Julia  Bell  Merriman 


CHICJCENS  are  interestingly  hu¬ 
man' both  in  their  personality 
and  psychology  traits.  Many  of 
these,  good  and  bad,  I  have 
noted  while  tending  a  family 
flock  of  some  several  hundred 
the  last  eight  years.  After  I 
learned  to  know  and  appreciate  the  psychology 
of  my  chickens,  I  found  their  care  less  tedious 
and  often  quite  amusing.  Then  came  the 
realization  that  this  knowledge  could  help  me 
in  the  management  of  my  flock  and  increase 
my  profits.  Incidentally,  it  has  helped  to  im¬ 
prove  my  relations  with  my  fellow  man,  and 
given  me  a  sympathetic  attitude  to  human  de¬ 
linquencies,  which,  since  finding  them  also  in 
the  chicken  house,  I  view  more  objectively  and 
attribute  to  “original  sin”  rather  than  to  in¬ 
dividual  “orneriness.” 

Chickens,  like  humans  and  other  animals, 
vary  greatly  in  innate  intelligence.  There  seem 
to  be  in  every  flock  a  few  chickens  with  high 
I.  Q’s.  and  a  few  with  low  I.  Q’s.  The  chicks 
with  the  high  I.  Q.'s.  I  find  taking  leadership 
from  the  first  day  in  the  brooder  house.  They 
are  the  first  to  find  feeders  and  waterers,  and 
manifest  curiosity  and  interest  in  all  the  new 
things  put  before  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chicks  with  the  low  I.  Q’s.  I  often  have  to 
push  from  under  the  brooder  to  keep  them 
from  starving  with  the  source  of  supply  only 
a  few  feet  away.  They  are  the  timid  souls 
who  later  duck  in  and  out  and  pick  up  the 
crumbs  from  the  table  of  plenty  and  soon  be¬ 
come  runts. 

I  know  no  remedy  for  the  chicks  with  low 
I.  Q’s.  They  are  the  chicken  unfortunates 
just  as  we  have  human  unfortunates.  When 
removing  the  chickens  from  brooder  house  to 
range,  I  slip  these  little  runts  into  a  special 
crate.  Separated  from  the  flock  and  retained 
in  the  brooder  house  and 
given  a  chance  to  eat  and 
drink,  they  will  grow  in¬ 
to  chickens  suitable  for 
eating  purposes.  Among 
the  mature  flock  ate  also 
evidences  of  outstanding 
intelligence  among  a  few. 

A  poultry  expert  told  me 
that  he  likes  to  cull  by 
looking  at  the  heads  of 
his  young  layers.  “The 
hen  with  the  alert  eye, 
the  intelligent  face,”  he 
said,  “is  almost  always 
the  good  layer.” 

Bossiness,  greed,  cruel¬ 
ty,  persecution,  and  clan¬ 
nishness  are  among  the 
human  traits  found  a- 
mong  chickens.  Baby 
chicks  fight  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  first  place  at 
feeders,  young  cockerels 
put  up  terrific  fights,  and 
mature  hens  continue  the 
fight  in  the  laying  houses. 

I  have  learned  to  find  it 
amusing  rather  than  vex¬ 


ing  when  a  hen  of  the  bossy  type  tries  oiit  her 
officiousness  on  me  and  flies  up  to  get  the  first 
peck  from  a  pail  of  grain  and  almost  knocks  mj^ 
glasses  off.  She  has  so  much  the  air  of  Cousin 
Sue  at  the  sewing  circle  that  I  laugh  and  push 
her  off.  Cruelty  is  not  so  easily  laughed  off. 
Chickens,  young  and  old,  will  peck  to  death  a 
wounded  member  or  persistently  keep  a  little 
“milquetoast”  aWay  from  food  and  water.  Any 
variance  from  the  established  order  meets  with 
persecution.  The  first  hen  to  molt  must  hide 
in  dark  corners  to  avoid  sharp  pecks  from  her 
sisters. 

The  bad  habits  of  chickens  as  well  as  those 
of  humans  are  aggiavated  by  lack  of  proper 
diet,  physical  discomfort,  overcrowding,  and 
boredom.  Chickens  express  their  protests 
against  these  conditions  by  “taking  it  out”  on 
each  other:  feather  pulling,  vent  pecking, 
fighting,  and  the  like.  The  best  remedy  I 
have  found  is  to  look  to  their  comfort  concern¬ 
ing  such  things  as  temperature,  space  and  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  then  provide  them  with  some  form 
of  diversion.  I  use  grain  scattered  through 
their  litter  to  keep  them  busy  on  the  search  for 
a  tidbit;  a  cabbage  suspended  trom  a  string 
which  will  swing  and  keep  them  jumping  after 
a  tasty  morsel;  or  an  available  hopper  full  of 
oats  to  afford  bulk  when  concentrated  mash 
becomes  cloying. 

Persecution  in  the  henhouse  I  am  often  able 
to  make  use  of.  Whenever  I  see  a  hen  who 
has  been  a  good  layer,  ducking  around  and  the 
others  pecking  at  her,  I  feel  sure  that  some¬ 
thing  has  gone  wrong  and  I  catch  her  for  an 
examination.  In  this  way,  my  hens  often  do 
some  of  the  culling  for  me. 

The  clannishness  of  chickens  is  another  trait 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  good  manage¬ 
ment.  Membership  in  the  chicken  group  at 
any  age  is  an  exclusive  affair.  Occasionally 


I  have  unwittingly  returned  an  escaped  chiclcen 
to  the  wrong  house.  A  few  hours  later,  I  have 
found  the  chicken,  '  bloody  and  miserable, 
cowering  in  a  dark  corner  or  behind  a  feeder. 
On  one  occasion  I  removed  from  a  laying  house 
a  hen  who  was  suffering  from  disease  and 
kept  her  in  isolation  for  several  weeks.  When 
I  returned  her  proudly  recuperated,’  the  group 
had  forgotten  her  and  persecution  began. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  a  hen  can  remember, 
but  I  do  know  that  her  memory  is  good  for 
four  or  five  days.  I  have  kept  a  broody  hen 
away  for  that  length  of  time  and  returned  her 
safely.  The  “boss”a'nd  her  clique  will  come 
up  to  inspect  the  new  arrival  and  recognizing 
her  walk  away.  Perhaps  they  are  guided  by 
the  hen’s  air  of  assurance,  which  is  established 
after  a  quick  look  around  and  recognition  of 
her  former  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
new  comer,  or  one  who  has  forgotten,  shows 
fright  as  soon  as  she  realizes  that  she  doesn’t 
belong  and  makes  no  effort  to  ward  off  the  per¬ 
secution  awaiting  her.  I  once  put  eight  good 
strong  hens  in  a  pen  occupied  by  five,  and  the 
five,  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  property 
rights,  held  the  eight  subdued  in  a  corner  for 
several  days. 

Chickens  are  conservatives  of  the  old  line. 
Whether  this  trait  is  classified  as  good  or  bad, 
it  is  one  to  be  taken  into  account  in  care  of  the 
flock.  Chickens  of  all  ages,  from  the  brooder 
to  the  Sunday  dinner  pot,  abhor  change.  They 
want  to  find  their  feeders  and  waterers  in  the 
same  spots.  They  like  an  unvaried  routine. 
If  they  form  a  bad  habit  of  roosting  in  a  corner, 
in  a  nest,  or  on  some  piece  of  equipment,  they 
will  never  give  it  up  of  their  own  accord  and 
to  retrain  them  requires  repeated  effort.  To 
train  them  right  in  the  beginning,  therefore, 
becomes  very  importaht. 

When  chickens  are  moved  from  brooder 
houses  to  range  and  later  to  laying  house, 
much  unhappiness  ahd  consequent  loss  of 
growth  or  production  may  be  prevented  by 
mitigating  the  change  as  much  as  possible. 
I  always  take  the  familiar  small  feeders  and 
waterers  from  the  brooder  house  to  the  range 

ahd  gradually  change 
to  more  suitable  range 
equipment.  When  mov¬ 
ing  the  pullets  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  house,  I  bring  in 
range  equipment  and  use 
until  adjustment  has  been 
made.  I  also  find  it  helps 
to  take  a  stool  and  maga¬ 
zine  along,  and  sit  part  of 
each  day  in  the  laying 
house  when  the  young 
pullets  have  first  been 
housed.  The  sight  of  my 
familiar  face  reassures 
them  and  inspires  them 
to  get  off  the  roosts  and 
eat  and  drink. 

Among  chickens,  the 
war  of  the  sexes  is  waged 
ki  the  period  just  preced¬ 
ing  adolescence.  Young 
cockerels  are  so  rude  to 
pullets  and  push  them 
away  from  feeders  so  per¬ 
sistently  that  most  chick¬ 
en  raisers  separate  them 
as  soon  as  they  can  tell 
(Continued  on  Page  376) 


Young  cockerels  are  rude  and  often  crowd  pullets  away  from  the  feeders.  They  should  therefore  be 
raised  separately.  These  R.  O.  P.  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  on  range  at  Burr’s  Poultry  Farm  in 
Wyoming  County,  Pa.,  have  attained  their  roosterhood,  at  ivhich  age  they  become  a  little  more 

gallant  and  can  be  used  as  breeding  birds. 
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Veteran  Returns  to  Poultry  Farm 

iiJ  ONLY  hope  there  is  something  in  my  ex- 

A  perience  that  will  help  others  raise  more 
poultry  and  eggs.  I  served  with  Uncle  Sam 
for  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  saw  at  first 
hand  the  enormous  amount  of  food  necessary 
to  feed  even  one  company.  My  friends  of  the 
old  outfit  are  now  in  the  Philippines  and  write 
how  they  wish  it  were  possible  to  get  fresh 
eggs.”  So  says  James  W.  Kimble,  out  in  Ed¬ 
gar  County,  Ill.  He  was  formerly  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  now  on  a  140-acre  farm,  which  he 
helps  to  operate  in  partnership  with  his  father. 

Several  years  ago  he  started  to  raise  White 
Wyandottes  for  egg  production.  Finding  it 
profitable,  he  has  kept  it  up  ever  since,  his 
parents  taking  care  of  it  for  him  while  he  was 
absent  in  the  armed  forces.  This  season,  1944- 
45,  is  a  good  example  of  his  operations.  He  has 
110  layers,  and  one  day  during  this  time 
reached  a  production  of  90  per  cent.  During 
the  four  months  of  greatest  production,  last 
December,  January,  February  and  March,  the 
value  of  his  eggs  sold  and  used  at  home 
amounted  to  $311.85.  The  cost  of  feed  during 
this  time  was  $116.45,  leaving  a 
net  income  of  $195.40.  During  the 
hatching  season,  the  surplus  eggs 
are  sold  to  a  hatchery  at  a  premium 
of  15  cents  a  dozen  over  the  price 
of  market  eggs.  Last  Spring,  young 
Kimble  started  with  300  day-old 
chicks,  both  cockerels  and  pullets, 
at  a  cost  of  17  ¥2  cents  each.  The 
mortality  was  only  five  or  six.  He 
placed  them  in  a  10x12x5%  foot 
brooder  house  of  shed  type  covered 
with  roll  roofing  and  having  a  dou¬ 
ble  wooden  floor,  with  building 
paper  between.  The  house  has 
several  windows  and  ventilation 
is  provided  by  draft  guards  on  the 
sides  of  each. 

This  young  farmer  points  out 
that  the  first  important  factor  in  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  begins  right  with  the  breeding  flock, 
and  he  asks,  therefore,  why  waste  time,  money 
and  effort  raising  pullets  of  a  questionable  egg- 
producing  strain,  when  with  a  small  additional 
initial  cost,  chicks  can  be  obtained  from  a 
known  source  and  of  a  flock  that  is  bred  to  lay? 

“I  like  to  get  my  chicks  about  the  middle  of 
April,”  said  Kimble,  “because  then  they  de¬ 
velop  and  begin  laying  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  keep  it  up  all  Winter.  Earlier 
hatched  pullets  have  a  tendency  to  start 
laying  sooner  in  the  Fall,  of  course,  but 
they  then  go  into  a  moult  after  the  first  cold 
spell,  and  it  takes  all  Winter  to  get  them  back 
into  full  production.” 

The  Kimble  chicks  are  brooded  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  wooden  brooder 
house  under  an  electric  brooder,  which  was 
built  at  home  with  a  heater-fan  unit.  He  has 
always  used  wheat  straw  for  litter  for  no  bet¬ 
ter  reason  than  that  it  is  usually  on  hand.  He 
admits  he  cannot  recommend  it  over  any  other 
type  of  litter,  but  he  likes  to  keep  the  floor 
clean,  and  with  but  little  extra  work,  the 
soiled  straw  can  be  pulled  out  and  burned  fre¬ 
quently  in  case  disease  should  get  a  start.  The 
chick  feeders  are  kept  filled  with  starting  mash 
at  all  times  the  first  few  weeks,  and  the  one- 
quart  water  fountains  are  filled 
with  warm  water.  A  couple  of 
these  are  pushed  under  the  hover 
at  night  so  the  chicks  can  eat  and 
drink  whenever  they  wish.  Strict 
sanitary  rules  are  always  observed 
in  handling  the  feed  and  water. 

Young  Kimble  stresses  that  the 
flock  owner  should  never  permit 
any  one  to  walk  through  the  hen¬ 
house  or  lot  where  the  old  hens  are 
kept  and  then  step  into  the  brooder 
house  before  cleaning  shoes  or  re¬ 
moving  overshoes.  Frightened 
chicks  will  make  jittery  pullets, 
and  pullets  that  become  flighty  at 
the  slightest  provocation  will  never 
lay  their  best.  “Learn  «your  flock 
right  from  the  start,”  he  says,  “so 
you  can  by  merely  glancing  over 
them  tell  if  they  are  happy,  healthy 
and  well  fed.” 

Skimmilk  or  clabber  is  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  chicks  at  all  times,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  A  cardboard  fence  around 
the  hover  teaches  them  to  stay 
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under  the  hover  for  warmth.  A  small  roost  is 
placed  in  the  brooder  house  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  so  the  chicks  can  learn  to  roost  early. 
The  chicks  are  kept  off  the  ground  on  wire  run¬ 
ways  until  they  are  well  feathered.  If  green 
alfalfa  is  available,  it  may  be  fed  several  times 
daily. 

When  the  pullets  are  about  five  months  old 
and  begin  laying,  the  laying  house  has  been 
cleared  of  the  old  hens,  thoroughly  cleaned, 
scrubbed  and  disinfected.  Soon  after  the  flock 
is  established  in  the  laying  house,  the  birds  are 
culled,  bloodtested  and  wormed.  Although 
sanitary  practices  reduce  worm  infestation,  the 
flock  is  annually  given  worm  capsules  as  a 
control  measure.  After  this  treatment  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  laying  mash 
is  started,  a  26  per  cent  supplement  mixed 
with  home  grains.  This  mash,  moistened  with 
milk,  is  fed  every  day  at  noon  in  amounts  the 
birds  will  clean  up  by  midafternoon.  In  the 
evening,  a  whole  grain  mixture  of  corn  ancf 
oats  of  about  equal  parts  and  perhaps  a  little 
wheat  is  fed.  This  is  fed  in  such  quantity 
that  they  won’t  eat  it  all  before  going  to  roost. 
The  next  morning,  electric  lights  are  turned 


A  veteran  of  World  War  11  is  back  on  his  farm. 

on  at  about  3:30  and  the  layers  can  hop  off  and 
go  to  eating.  In  sub-zero  weather  a  light  is 
left  on  all  night  so  they  may  eat  any  time. 

Constant  care  and  attention  to  these  essen¬ 
tial  details  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
this  soldier’s  success.  He  has  made  good  in 
an  essential  industry  and  can  well  be  proud 
of  his  contribution.  h.  l.  s. 


A  Wartime  Bam 

IN  these  war  times  with  rationing  and  priori¬ 
ties  on  one  hand,  and  demands  to  increase 
food  production  on  the  other,  it  takes  courage 
and  resourcefulness  for  farmers  to  maintain 
the  high  level  of  production  that  the  nation  re¬ 
quires.  Yet  one  doesn’t  have  to  seek  far  in 
any  county  of  the  nation  to  find  home  front 
producers  that  well  deserve  an  “E”  award. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  L.  C.  Maxwell, 
a  dairy  farmer  of  Candor  in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  insistent  demand  for  increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction  found  him,  when  the  war  came  on,  with 
an  wholly  inadequate  barn  for  his  expanding 
dairy  herd.  The  local  ration  board  was  quite 
willing  to  grant  him  priorities  on  lumber  for 
a  larger  barn,  but  there  was  just  none  to  be 
had.  Then  it  was  that  he  thought  of  his  20 
acre  woodlot  on  the  hill.  Like  a  savings  bank 
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account  which  is  on  hand  for  emergencies,  he 
wondered  whether  it  couldn’t  furnish  the  lum¬ 
ber.  So  his  first  step  was  to  call  in  the  State 
Farm  Forester  from  nearby  Spencer.  To¬ 
gether  they  went  over  the  woods  and  marked 
oak  for  framing  and  pine  and  hemlock  for  sid¬ 
ing,  and  still  left  behind  a  good  woodlot. 

At  odd  times  between  chores,  120  marked 
trees  were  felled  and  bucked,  but  how  to  get 
them  down  off  that  steep  side  hill  was  the  next 
problem.  Mr.  Maxwell  just  didn’t  have  the 
equipment  to  do  the  skidding  job,  but  a  local 
concern  had  a  skidding  service  with  caterpillar 
equipment.  So  the  logs  came  safely  down 
off  the  hill,  32,000  feet  of  them,  before  last 
Winter’s  snows  made  access  to  the  woods  im¬ 
possible. 

It’s  one  thing  to  have  a  bunch  of  logs  for  sale 
in  war  time.  Every  lumberman  within  twenty 
miles  swoops  down  like  a  hawk  after  a  pigeon, 
to  make  the  most  tempting  of  offers.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  convert  logs  to  cash,  but  to 
convert  them  to  lumber  is  more  difficult. 
Fortunately  one  of  Mr.  Maxwell’s  neighbors 
had  a  saw  mill,  so  a  deal  was  quickly  arranged, 
and  in  a  little  over  two  weeks’  sawing  time  be¬ 
tween  chores,  Dwight  Anderson 
and  his  partner,  Charles  Williams, 
had  sawed,  edged,  and  trimmed 
32,000  feet  of  fine  oak,  pine,  and 
hemlock  for  Mr.  Maxwell.  Dwight 
reported  with  a  touch  of  pride; 
“The  only  things  we  bought  were 
the  saw,  and  that  was  a  second¬ 
hand  job  that  had  to  be  filed,  and 
the  mandrel.  Everything  else 
that  went  into  the  saw  carriage  we 
either  had  on  hand,  or  was  swap¬ 
ped  for  other  junk  at  the  nearby 
junk  yard.”  From  this  lumber  Mr. 
Maxwell  erected  a  brand  new  36x 
100  foot  barn,  with  stanchions  for 
36  head  of  cattle  and  an  overhead 
mow  space  for  over  100  tons  of 
hay.  The  construction  is  cinder 
block  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cow  barn,  then 
comes  oak  flooring  on  stanch  oak  sills.  The 
mow  is  the  new  type  of  laminated  rafter  con¬ 
struction.  The  barn  equipment  companies 
are  glad  to  provide  plans  and  specifications  for 
such  structures.  For  use  as  rafters,  Mr.  Max¬ 
well  had  Dwight  Anderson  saw  out  the  oak  in 
1"  X  4"  slats.  Dwight  brought  down  a  planer 
he  had  ahd  dressed  these  slats  before  they 
were  taken  up  on  the  barn  floor  to  be  bent  in 
the  proper  curve  and  nailed  around  a  form 
laid  right  on  the  floor. 

The  bill  for  sawing  and  planing  the  32M. 
feet  came  to  a  little  under  $300.  The  skid¬ 
ding  service  bill  on  the  logs  was  around  $35. 
Five  thousand  feet  of  roofing  from  the  old 
barn  was  good  enough  for  putting  back  under 
the  asbestos  shingles.  So  there  stands  the 
wartime  barn  in  all  its  fine  solidity,  represent¬ 
ing  a  cash  outlay  of  less  than  $600.  The  new 
barn  and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  are  quite  the  talk  and  pride  of  their  com¬ 
munity.  J.  A.  Cope 


Keep  Insured 

Never  before  was  I  more  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  insured  than  the 
other  day,  when  I  awoke  from  a  nap  near  the 
stove.  My  wife  said:  “W.’s  house 
is  on  fire.”  A  place  which  he 
bought  16  years  ago,  it  had  under¬ 
gone  repairs,  indeed,  the  entire  ex¬ 
terior.  In  all,  he  had  laid  out 
enough  to  carry  him  and  wife  quite 
a  few  years.  The  house  had  caught 
fire  from  an  over-heated  oil  stove, 
and  was  soon  burning  to  the  roof. 
A  crowd  quickly  gathered.  There 
was  plenty  of  water  by  pumping 
from  the  creek,  but  the  fire  being 
at  the  housetop  and  high,  was  hard 
to  hit.  It  burned  slowly  for  three 
hours,  and  the  large  building  was 
finally  leveled  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
W.  had  bought  a  permanent  home, 
and  for  a  time  was  protected  by  in¬ 
surance,- but  the  burden  of  assess¬ 
ments  became  tiresome,  and  they 
were  neglected.  So  there  was  no 
insurance  to  take  its  place.  They 
are  old  persons  without  children. 
The  lesson  is  a  hard  one  for  them. 
New  York.  c.  M.  D. 


The  lumber  to  build  this  modern  36x100  foot  barn  was  cut  from  his  own  wood- 
lot  by  L.  C.  Maxwell  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  The  total  cash  outlay  for  this 

structure  was  less  than  $600. 
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THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Pumpkins  Turn  Yellow 

I  have  a  patch  of  pumpkins  that 
were  growing  well  until  recently,  when 
they  started  to  get  yellow  and  rot.  We 
have  found  some  black  bugs  near  the 
stems  and  think  they  might  be  the 
cause.  Could  you  please  send  me  some 
information  on  how  to  prevent  the 
pumpkins  from  rotting  and  how  to  kill 
the  bugs?  w.  K. 

You  do  not  say  whether  your  plants 
are  rotting  in  the  fruit,  stems  or  roots. 
If  the  plants  are  decayed  at  |he  ground 
line,  you  probably  have  the  foot-rot 
disease  that  is  carried  in  the  seed.  If 
the  trouble  is  in  the  main  stems,^you 
probably  have  borers.  The  young  fruits 
sornetimes  rot  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  but  if  the  plants 
are  all  right,  late  fruit  should  set  and 
mature  properly.  The  footrot  disease 
cannot  be  controlled  by  any  treatment 
and  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  a  new 
supply  of  seed  and  plant  on  new  ground 
if  you  grow  them  another  year.  Borers 
may  be  controlled  by  dusting  or  spray¬ 
ing  the  basal  four  feet  of  each  vine, 
thoroughly  covering  all  stems  and  both 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  nicotine  sul¬ 
fate,  one  part  in  100  parts  water;  four 
applications  at  weekly  intervals  in  July 
give  best  results.  Lead  arsenate  may 
also  be  added  to  this  spray.  Cryolite 
dust  is  also  effective. 


When  Watermelons  are  Ripe 

Can  somebody  tell  us  when  our 
watermelons  are  ripe?  We  planted'  a 
few  seeds  and  they  are  going  great 
guns  and  have  melons  all  over.  We  go 
up  and  look  at  them  and  say,  ‘Won’t 
it  be  nice  to  have  all  the  watermelons 
we  want?”  But  we  haven’t  the  faintest 
idea  when  to  pick  them,  and  dislike 
to  waste  perhaps  half  a  dozen  to  learn 
by  experience.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
taught,  us  all  we  know  about  canta¬ 
loupes — ^how  are  you  on  watermelons? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  w.  c. 

There  are  several  things  that  indi¬ 
cate  when  a  watermelon  is  ripe.  The 
one  that  is  most  commonly  used  is  the 
sound  when  the  melon  is  thumped.  A 
green  melon  gives  off  a  rather  hollow 
sound  and  a  ripe  melon  gives  off  a  dead 
dull  sound.  When  pressed  firmly,  a 
ripe  melon  will  sometimes  make  a 
cracking  sound.  That  part  of  the  melon 
in  contact  with  the  soil  will  have  a  yel¬ 
lowish  tinge  if  the  melon  is  ripe.  There 
is  also  usually  a  tendril  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  vine  where  the  melon  is  at¬ 
tached;  when  this  turns  brown  and 
dries,  the  melon  is  ripe. 


Only 

OLIVER  Dealers 
have  Raudex 


Only  Oliver  makes  Raydex,  the  modem  plow  base 
with  a  replaceable  share  so  low  in  cost  it  can  be  dis¬ 
carded  when  dull. 

Only  Raydex  completely  eliminates  the  services  of  a 
blacksmith  for  resharpening  and  repointing  shares 
during  your  busy  plowing  season.  For  a  Raydex  share 
costs  no  more  than  your  blacksmith-tharges  for  a  re¬ 
sharpening  job.  And,  you  can  buy  Raydex  shares  in 
packages  of  six  .  .  .  get  a  whole  season’s  supply  in  a  5- 
minute  call  at  your  Oliver  dealer’s  store. 

You’ll  find  that  a  Raydex  share  lasts  as  long  as  any 
ordinary  share  before  losing  its  cutting  edge — and 
often,  longer.  What’s  more,  farmers  everywhere  have 


found  that  Raydex  bases  are  lighter  in  draft,  scour 
easier,  cover  better,  pulverize  the  soil  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  base  under  similar  conditions. 

Raydex  plow  bases,  originated,  patented,  and  sold 
exclusively  by  Oliver,  will  give  you  greater  plowing 
satisfaction  than  you’ve  ever  known  before.  Your 
Oliver  dealer,  although  faced  with  the  problems  of 
limited  production,  will  do  his  best  to  provide  you 
with  this  remarkable  plow  improvement.  See  him 
soon.  And  remember,  you’ll  always  plow  best  when 
you  plow  with  Olivet;,  greatest  name  in  plow  history. 
The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Mixing  Fertilizers 

What  analysis  would  an  0-12-12  fer¬ 
tilizer,  100  lbs.,  mixed  with  50  lbs.  of 
pure,  dry  poultry  droppings,  give? 


An  average  analysis  of  several 
samples  of  poultry  manure  shows  56 
per  cent  moisture,  1.63  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  1.54  phosphoric  acid  and  0.85  pot¬ 
ash.  On  a  dry  basis,  this  is  approxi¬ 
mately  a  3-3-1.5  ratio.  When  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  one  part  manure  to  two 
parts  0-12-12  fertilizer,  it  would  give 
approximately  a  1-9-8.5  formula. 

Beans  do  not  Cross-Pollinate 

Is  it  safe  to  save  beans  for  seed  when 
different  varieties  are  planted  close  to¬ 
gether,  because  of  possible  crossing? 

Maryland.  m.  h.  s. 

All  beans  are  naturally  self-fertilized 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  cross-pollina¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  bean  seed  can  be 
saved  from  plants  of  different  varieties 
even  though  growing  closely  together. 

Rhubarb  Goes  to  Seed 

I  planted  some  rhubarb  roots  last 
Spring.  The  roots  grew  well,  bpt  this 
year  went  to  seed  stalks.  What  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do?  w.  F. 

New  York. 

The  seed  stalks  that  appear  on  rhu¬ 
barb  plants  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  This  will  promote  a  more 
vigorous  plant  growth.  D.  F.  Jones. 

Ohio  Orchard  Day  Aug.  8 

Wednesday,  August  8,  is  the  date  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  H.  Gourley,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  as  the 
twenty-third  successive  Orchard  Day  .at 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Wooster. 

The  v/ork  of  the  Horticultural  De¬ 
partment  will  be  explained  by  the  spec¬ 
ialists  in  charge.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  training  and  prun¬ 
ing  of  young  trees  and  to  the  effects  of 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  dormant  prun¬ 
ing  on  the  after-condition  of  fruit  trees. 
There  wil  also  be  presented  the  story  of 
a  30-year-old  orchard  which  has  been 
partly  jn  cultivation  and  partly  in 
mulch  throughout  this  period,  as  well 
as  the  yield  and  quality  of  fruit  and 
cost  of  production  of  this  orchard.  The 
growing  and  care  of  a  young  peach 
orchard,  now  in  its  third  year,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  an  older  orchard,  will  be 
discussed  with  those  in  attendance.  Var¬ 
ious  other  matters,  such  as  fertilization, 
and  different  variety  consideration,  will  I 
also  be  covered.  I 


OLIVER 


STOP  LIGHTNING 


in  I  F  ^  Army  reconditioned,  guaranteed 
,  ^  perfect.  $17.50.  New  matching  brl- 

t.50.  Also  new  single  lines.  $3.50:  double,  $7.00. 
New  buggy  Harness,  $39.50. 

AU  prices  Includo  delivery. 

SCHAFLER.  west  COPAKE.  new  YORK 


the  delight  of  European  gardens,  now  avail¬ 
able  in  America.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


LOSSES  AND  FIRES 

Install  an  Electra  Protection  System, 
better  than  99%  efficient.  Inconspicu¬ 
ous,  saves  on  insurance.  Terms.  Write 
for  booklet  and  name  of  local  repre- 
sentative. 

Protection  Co.  Inc. 

DEPT.  R,  II  NO.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7.  N.  Y. 
Offices;  New  York  City  and  Other  Points. 
OPENINGS  FOR  AGENTS  AND  INSTALLERS 


Shortages  of  materials  and  manpower  limit  the 
production  of  silos  in  1945.  Demand  for  Craine 
Silos  continues  to  exceed  supply.  Many  dairy-’ 
men  prefer  a  dependable  Craine  because  they 
know  these  high-quality,  trouble-free  silos  are  a 
secure  investment  for  the  future.  They  give  years 
of  extra  service.  Because  Craine  makes  all  popu¬ 
lar  types  of  silos,  their  broader  sources  of  supply 
give  you  a  better  chance  to  get  a  silo  to  meetyo//r 
particular  needs.  Plan  your  future  security  todayf 
A  post  card  will  bring  you  full  information. 

CRAINE,  INC.  615  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Potiltry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting. 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass. 

Steel  Fence  Posts.  Field  Fencing, 

Barbed  Wire.  Electric  Fence  Con- 
tpollers.  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Kjffiii 
Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE, 

ARNOLXI-DAIN  CORPORATION^ 
Dept.  Y  Mahopac,  New  York 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  FENCES 


Precision  Built 


-  Safe  and  Sure~Tamper*Ptooi 

Economical;  Dependable  Quality  at  LOW  COST. 
SEE  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER  or  WRITE 

GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS,  Wolllnsten,  Ohio 


Plan  Your  Future  Security  Today 


FBHCINC 


FOR  YOUR 

FARM 


CRAINE 


SILOS 


HCCcpi  prize  lice  iv  iniruuiji/e  wiuniicr  rriiiio  ui  Durudiin  dim  oidm 


■HjHP  pages,  full  magazine  size, 
show  over  300  color  plates 
of  fruit  marvels  in  life  size. 
f  They  grow  on  amazing  trees 
bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness 
—  easily  raised  almost  any-  ■j&jy 
where  ord  inary  crops  will  grow, 
Pictures,  too,  show  whole  root 
I  grafting  and  fattening  be* 

I  fore  digging,  methods 
I  which  gi ve  trees  a  big  head 
■  start.  Just  mail  coupon.  \  v*  '  ^ 


New  ^ 
STARKING 


B0XB625, 

4aR8SL~  Gentlemen; 

□  New,  Big  1946 
Book  and  details  of 
□  Check  for  Free  Fru 
□  Check  for  Free  Home  1 
Check  for  Special  JO  7 
Q  Check  for  Special  over  20  5 


sewDNoia: 


"/  sold  $1,765.86  worth  of  trees  in  one  week’s 


week  as  plantinsr  breaks  all  records.  Manv  earn  valuable 
prizes  plus  commissions  in  ^are  Time.  No  investeent. 
Free  outfit.  We  teach  you.  Karn  while  you  learn.  Check 
white  square  on  coupon  now.  .  w 


FREE  while  they 
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ALSO 

PRODUCERS  OF 

VIGLAND  OATS 

Best  yielder  on  the  market. 

Blue  tag  quality  ■—  certified 
first  generation  seed,  grown  eX' 
clusively  in  Wisconsin. 

C  P  C  C  Color  folder.  Excellent  dealer 
■  II""  territories  open.  WRITE  .  . 


ACTUAL  AMOUNT 
OF  WATER 
IN  ONE  EAR  OF  CORN 
REVEALS 
A  SECRET  OF 

RENK’S 

Supe.%  l/ielJLln^ 

HYBRIDS 

f 

When  the  average  car  of  corn  is 
taken  from  the  field,  frequently 
more  than  one-fourth  its  weight 
is  moisture.  Those  4  or  5  ounces 
of  water  can  cause  serious  loss 
from  spoilage  in  the  crib. 

Renk  Pedigreed  Hybrids  average  2  to  3  per  cent  low¬ 
er  moisture  content  at  husking  time.  This  is  the 
all-important  margin  of  safety  that  means  sound 
corn  —  ready  to  crib  for  safekeeping. 

Northern  breeding  is  the  secret  of  top  corn 
quality  and  higher  yields  in  this  area.  Renk 
hybrids  are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  your  farm — bred  in  the  north 
from  northern  stock.  Fast  early 
growth  and  complete  maturity 
ahead  of  frost  will  make  Renk 
hybrids  produce  more  sound, 
dry  com  on  your  farm. 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Ailing  Fruit  Trees 

I  have  a  red  Delicious  apple  tree 
about  12  years  old.  Last  year  the  leaves 
on  the  tree  were  a  very  light  green 
color.  The  fruit  was  very  small.  This 
Spring  it  bloomed  with  a  heavy  set, 
but  the  leaves  are  again  very  small. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  H.  s. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  diagnose  the 
trouble  from  a  distance,  but  there  are 
a  few  suggestions  we  can  make.  First 
of  all,  the  Delicious  is  likely  to  show 
small  and  yellowish  colored  foliage  if 
the  tree  is  in  wet  or  poorly  drained 
soil.  Also,  Winter  injury  will  produce 
similar  symptoms.  Further,  there  is  a 
disease  known  as  “measles”  to  which 
Delicious  is  especially  susceptible.  This 
disease  is  not  thoroughly  understood, 
but  good  vigor  of  tree  seems  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  infection.  At  all 
events,  you  should  supply  the  tree  with 
some  nitrogeneous  fertilizer  such  as 
ammonium  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
using  about  4  to  6  pounds  for  the  tree 
in  question  and  making  the  application 
out  under  the  drip  of  the  branches. 
This  should  improve  the  general  vigor 
and  tone  of  the  tree  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  injury. 


WM.  F.  RENK  &  SONS,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 


To  Encouraae  Home  Plantina  Uraed  bv  U.  S.  Government 


t  Book! 


last! 


Yes,  you  can  get  this  gorgeous  book  over  a  foot  long,  showing  actual  life  color 
plates  of  giant  size  fruit  on  the  miracle  trees  of  Burbank  and  Stark.  Trees,  many 
of  which  bear  1  to  3  years  younger.  Trees  that  bear  up  to  40  bushels.  Page  after 
page  illustrates  in  nature’^  hues,  tempting,  luscious  fruit  bountifully  borne  by 
trees  propagated  by  the  horticultural  wizards.  Burbank  and  Stark.  The  72  big 


FREE  If  You  Hurry! 


STARK  bK 

Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 
Louisiana,  MISSOURI 

Send  me  Free: 
Prize  Fruit  Year 
f  Prize  tree  offer, 
lit  Planning  Guide, 
Landscape  Booklet. 
JO  Tree  Proposition. 
r  20  Tree  Proposition. 

spare  time. ”-Rev.  t.  L.  Eckerly  ■Nome . 

!^v.  E. JL.  Eckcrly  sent  in  unusual  sales  of  $1,765.86  in  on©  I  O . 

’  ‘  *  ‘  ;sion  checks  each  W 

St,  or  R,P,D . . . State . . 


Check  here  if  interested  In  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees. 


Me.  3 

Compute 
toith  pipe,  kota 
and  nozzles 

92S.9S 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Galloii  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Kills  lice,  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can't  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
bandle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-bacK  guarantee, 

THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

HARRISON,  OHIO 


Truck  if 
Speciiei 


702  STATE  AVE. 


CERTIFIED  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY  SEED 

The  new  hardy,  stiff-strawed,  heavy  yielding 
Winter  Barley  that  is  becoming  so  popular 
from  New  York  to  the  Carolinas.  Certified 
Yorkwin  Hybrid  595,  and  Nured  Ai^eat,  and 
Cornell  Selection  No.  76  Rye. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  folder 
prices. 


Write  today  for  dest 
with 

RDbson 


SEED  FARMS 

Box  16,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


strawberry  Plants:  Premier,  H-17  50-$l.75r  100-$3; 
300-$8:  500-$l0;  1000-$I6.  Transportation  paid,  lliese 
are  field  grown  plants,  and  not  potted. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLEVIEW,  N.  Y. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

CORNELL.  NO.  695  WHEAT 
A  new  stiff  straw  white  wheat.  York¬ 
win  and  Nured  Wheat.  Wong  Winter 
Barley. 

Rye  and  other  seeds  for  Fall  planting. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PI.,ANTS 
Catskill,  Aberdeen,  Dresden,  I’athfinder  and  Claremont 
$2.50  a  hundred.  Transportation  collect. 

ROBERT  F.  TURNBULL,  MAPLE  VIEiW,  N.  Y. 


Soap  Suds  for  Grape  Vines? 

In  my  boyhood  days  the  women  of 
the  household  saved  the  soap  suds  from 
i  wash  days  and  poured  them  around  the 
!  grape  vines  and  hop  vines.  As  I  have 
quite  a  quantity  of  dirty  suds  from  a 
milk  liquid  so^p  used  in  rug  cleaning,  1 
wonder  if  this  would  be  of  value  in  my 
Victory  Garden  if  diluted?  g.  a.  h. 

New  Jersey, 

It  is  an  interesting  observation  that 
soap  suds  were  used  to  pour  around  the 
roots  of  grape  vines  and  hop  vines. 
Soap  is  used  to  destroy  aphids.  Aphids 
are  often  severe  on  the  roots  of  the 
grape  vine.  Is  it  possible  that  the  soap 
suds  tended  to  destroy  aphids  and  that 
somehow  over  a  period  of  years  this 
has  been  learned  and  put  to  use?  Aside 
from  this  possible  benefit,  soap  suds 
would  also  carry  some  minerals,  such 
as  calcium  and  potash.  Nevertheless, 
the  fertilizer  value  would  not  be  great 
and  it  would  seem  a  decided  question 
whether  pouring  this  material  on  the 
ground  would  be  worthwhile  when 
compared  with  modern -Tertilizers  and 
modern  methods  of  controlling  insects 
and  diseases.  Nevertheless,  G.  A.  H.’s 
comments  are  certainly  interesting. 

Handling  Fruit  Seed 

I  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  about  handling  apple  seed. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  same 
recommendations  apply  to  cherry  pits. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them? 
Also  peach  pits  and  plum  pits?  M.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

All  seed  of  tree  fruits  requires  after¬ 
ripening  before  it  will  germinate.  That 
is,  it  must  be  kept  under  moist  condi¬ 
tions  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  F. 
for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  kind.  For  the  peach, 
the  period  is  about  10  weeks;  for  the 
cherry,  about  14  weeks,  and  for  the 
plum,  about  12  weeks.  Planting  these 
seeds  early  in  the  fall,  that  is,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  would  also  effect  after-ripen¬ 
ing  and  make  germination  possible  in 
the  spring.  If  the  seed  is  kept  dry  over 
winter  and  planted  in  the  spring,  it 
will  not  germinate  until  the  second 
year. 

Requirements  of  the  Pear 

In  a  recent  article  you  mentioned 
the  Comice  pear,  of  which  I  am  very 
fond,  and  the  need  for  careful  atten- 
ition  to  the  details  of  pear  requirements. 
Would  you  mention  these  requirements 
please?  M.  h. 

New  York. 

The  pear  is  properly  called  “the 
queen  of  fruits.”  She  is  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  and  personable  creature  and  re¬ 
sponds  to  all  the  little  attentions  that 
appeal  to  femininity!  Also  she  is  a  little 
fickle  and  somewhat  exacting! 

The  pear  prefers  a  heavy  soil  though 
not  one  that  is  poorly  drained.  It  pre¬ 
fers  winters  not  too  cold  and  summers 
not  too  hot — in  short,  an  equable  cli 
mate  and  an  equable  moisture  supply. 
It  will  not  stand  insect  and  disease  at¬ 
tack  nor  any  severe  treatment.  Now, 
these  are  all  generalized  statements, 
but  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
practice,  if  you  will  sit  down  and  think 
a  moment  along  the  lines  that  this  little 
philosophy  pretends  to  present. 

The  Ambergem  Peach 

Will  you  help  me  find  a  variety  of 
peach  we  are  planning  to  plant?  It  is 
the  Ambergem.  E.  c. 

Michigan. 

You  should  have  no  trouble  locating 
this  variety  in  nursery  catalogues  from 
nurseries  in  your  section  because  the 
Ambergem  has  been  planted  rather 
freely  in  some  sections  of  Michigan  in 
recent  years.  The  variety  comes  from 
New  Jersey  and  is  a  late  clingstone.  It 
is  valued  as  a  canning  variety.  Get  in 
touch  with  one  of  your  local  nurseries 
and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  secur¬ 
ing  trees. 


•  • ,  Send  for 
This  FREE 
booklet! 


IF  you  plant  wheat,  barley,  tioaothy^ 
tye  ...  and  want  increased  yields  from  every  acrci 
be  sure  you  plant  Hoffman  seed  this  fall. 
Thousands  of  farmers  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  pays  to  sow  Hoffman  dependable' 
Seeds.  They  know,  too,  that  bargain-priced  seeds> 
actually  cost  more,  when  you  consider  tbeit 
smaller  yields  per  acre. 

This  year  make  every  hour  of  labor  and  every  actei 
of  ground  produce  maximum  yields  for  you.  This 
year  plant.  Hoffman  seeds. 

Get  the  full  story  on  Hoffman  fine  quality  seedi 
Write  for  new  'Tall  Planting  Guide”.  It’s  FREE! 

Just  address  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  RN-38. 
landisville  ILancasler  County),  Ponha*; 

fHoffmati 

c/  cpme 


Fight 
Stinking  Smut 

WHEAT 

with 

Hew  Improved 

CERES  AN 


New  Improved  CERESAN  gener 
ally  controls  stinking  smut  of 
wheat,  also  stripe  and  certain 
smuts  of  barley.  New  Improved 
CERESAN  costs  but  few  cents  an 
acre.  Treat  early  and  store  until 
ready  to  plant.  Cut  smut  dock¬ 
age.  See  your  dealer  or  seed 
treater.  - 

OU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO.  (Inc.) 

Wllminglon  98,  Delowara 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treotment  for  Every  Major  Crop 


This  Orlyt  Greenhouse  $349.50 

Comes  in  sections  for  easy  assembly  with 
bolts  and  screws.  10  by  13  ft.  Orlyt  shown 
is  all  ready  to  put  up  on  foundation  pre¬ 
pared  by  you.  Your  house  heating  system 
may  be  extended  for  the  greenhouse. 
Other  Orlyt  models  from  $119.50.  For 
Catalog,  write  Dept.  X-85. 

[iORD  &  BURNHAM  CO. 
Irvington,  N.  Y.  Dea  Plaines,  III. 


USE  CRACK  FILLER 
THAT  STAYS  PUT/ 


r 

Use  on  brick,  stucco,  cement  — 
around  doors,  window  frames, 
vents,  etc.  Waterproof,  leak- 
proof  I  Doesn't  crock,  shrink  or 
pull  away.  Buy  at  paint, 
lumber,  hardware,  department 
stores.  Write  for  folder  F-2, 


Another  famous  Pabco  "Home-Saver" 
Guoranteed  by  V/orld's  Oldest  Makers  or 
Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  ^ 
THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES^  INC. 
295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  shade 
quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Cleaner  Cows 
Less  Labor 

with 

CONCRETE 

PAVED 

BARNYARD 


A  concrete-paved  barnyard  is  a  big 
aid  to  dairymen  producing  high 
quality  milk.  Fall,  winter,  spring 
and  summer  it  helps  keep  cows  out 
of  mud,  dust,  filth— cuts  down  work 
of  cleaning  cows  before  milking.  A 
big  factor  now  that  farm  help  is 
short  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  increase  milk  production. 

When  cows  wade  through  mud 
they  waste  energy  needed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Owners  say  a  paved 
barnyard  soon  pays  for  itself  by 
helping  produce  more  and  better 
quality  xnilk. 

Paste  coupon  on  penny  postal  and 
mail  today  for  free  instructions  for 
paving  your  barnyard  or  building 
other  durable,  thrifty,  sanitary 
structures  with  concrete. 

If  you  need  help,  see  your  con¬ 
crete  contractor,  ready-mixed  con¬ 
crete  producer  or  material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATtON  | 

DepL  K8c-16, 347  Madisoa  Are.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  | 
DepL  MSc-lO,  1528  Walnut  St.  Phaadelphia  2.  Pa.  I 

Send  instructions  for  paving  dairy  bam-  { 
yard  with  concrete — no  reinforcing  steel  J 
needed,  ' 

Also  “how  to  build”  booklets  on  im-  ■ 
provements  checked:  E 

O  Milk  house  O  Dairy  bam  floor  I 

□  Manure  pit  Q  Poultry  house  floor  | 

□  Granary  □  Water  tanks,  troughs  I 

Name.. _ | 

Street  or  R.R.  No. _ | 

City . State. .  | 


for  Your 
Unadilla ! 


\Ve  are  permitted  to 
make  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  silos.  These  are  now  ^ 
all  on  order.  .  •  Sorry,  but  we 
cannot  accept  any  more  orders 
at  the  present  time. 

Orders  for  next  year  will  be 
accepted  and  filed  in  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Unadilla  Silos  deserve 
their  popularity.  For  complete 
silo  satisfaction,  lay  aside  some  War 
Bonds  for  your  Unadilla  Silo  when 
available. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


BALING  WIRE  •**“‘*'  • 

horn«  TraVtor  saueI:- 


HANDLE  MANURE  FASTER,  EASIER 


STOPS  ROOF-LEAKS  IN  THE  RAIN! 


Anofher  Famous  Pabco  "Home-Saver" 
Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makers  of 

Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  ^ 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES.  INC. 
295  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York  16 


Grow 


Grow 


Quality 

^  By  Using 

ES-MIN-EL 


Vegetables 

Fruits 


This  nice  pair  of  five-year-old  mares 
does  all  the  heavy  work  on  Ross  Bon- 
nell  s  160-acre  farm  in  Sullivan  County. 
New  York 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atiaiftd,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


You  ve  heard  of  ES-MIN-EL — ^but  have  you  tried  it?  It’s  the 
soil  mineralizer  that  grows  quality  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Applied  now.  it  will  help  your  fall  and  winter  vegetables,  in 
addition  to  preparing  your  soil  for  next  year. 

ES-MIN-EL  is  now  sold  in  convenient  5-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags 
Write  us  today  for  your  dealer’s  name.  Write  us  for  free  bulletins. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

The  page  about  “Junior  Farmers”  in 
the  May  19  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  interesting  and  significant 
reading.  The  4-H  groups  and  FFA 
groups  are  the  farmers  of  tomorrow, 
and  to  them  we  shall  turn  for  leader¬ 
ship.  I  sometimes  feel  these  groups 
are  way  ahead  of  our  schools  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  things  that  really  count  in  rural 
living.  When  one  reads  that  more  than 
one  million  boys  have  been  members  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  it  gives 
him  a  sense  of  education  at  work  that 
really  means  something.  The  rural 
school  situation  in  the  United  States, 
by  and  large,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 
Rural  schools  are  poorer  than  urban 
schools'  by  all  standards:  training  of 
teachers,  pay  of  teachers,  length  of 
school  terms,  equipment  and  buildings. 
It’s  one  of  the  angles  of  rural  living  that 
deserve  the  attention  of  farmers  and 
farm  groups.  Our  boys  and  girls  deserve 
better  schooling  than  they  are  getting. 

In  talking  with  a  farmer  the  other 
day  I  asked,  “What’s  going  to  be  your 
big  postwar  project?  Everyone  ought 
to  have  one  to  be  in  fashion.”  “I‘ll  tell 
you,”  he  said,  “and  put  it  into  the 
Journal.  Now  that  we've  running  wa¬ 
ter  and  a  bathroom  in  the  house  and 
running  water  in  the  barn,  the  thing  I 
want  most  is  a  chance  to  irrigate  crops 
and  fields  of  grass.  I'll  wager  farmers 
lose  millions  a  year  just  because  they 
have  no  way  of  getting  water  onto  the 
land.  Year  after  year,  if  I  could  have 
given  just  one  good  soaking  to  the  grass, 
to  the  corn,  or  to  the  potatoes,  it  would 
have  made  a  difference  of  anywhere 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  in  yield.  There 
ought  to  be  a  way  without  too  much  ex¬ 
pense  to  pump  water  onto  the  land.  I've 
read  of  big  portable  sprinklers  that 
cover  a  circle  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
in  diameter.  I  wish  our  Experiment 
Stations  would  work  on  the  problem. 
A  farmer  might  need  such  a  system 
only  two  or  three  times  a  year,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  an  investment  that 
would  pay  for  itself  in  a  couple  of  years. 
The  longer  I  farm  the  more  I'm  con¬ 
vinced  that  lack  of  water  when  needed 
is  my  biggest  handicap.  Last  Summer’s 
short  hay  crop  is  a  first-class  example. 

I  cut  60  percent  of  a  crop.  If  I'd  had  a 
water  system  to  put  water  on  the  fields, 
it  woidd  have  meant  hundreds  of 
dollars.” 

The  more  I  think  about  this,  the  more 
I'm  impressed.  It  seems  to  me  any  farm 
platform  should  include  running  water 
and  a  bathroom,  central  heating,  and 
all-year  roads.  Perhaps  after  that,  a 
practical,  portable  irrigation  system 
would  be  a  money  maker.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  family  about  this.  Would 
it  pay  here  in  the  Northeast?  h.  s.  p. 

Mass. 


Connecticut  Field  Day 

The  annual  Field  Day  of  the  Connec- 
icut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
discontinued  in  1941,  will  be  resumed 
•;his  year.  Director  William  L.  Slate  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  will  be  held  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  farm  in  Mt.  Carmel  on  Wednesday, 
August  22.  Experimental  plots  and 
fields  at  the  farm  will  be  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  illustrate  various  tests  and 
methods  of  cultural  practice.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  station  staff  will  be  available 
to  explain  and  discuss  the  various  proj¬ 
ects,  as  well  as  to  consult  with  regard¬ 
ing  local  problems. 

Books  Worth  Having 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture, 

Earley  Vernon  Wilcox . $4.50 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley  .  4.00 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Successful 


Farming,  Wallace  S.  Moreland.  3.95 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.50 

The  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility, 

Charles  E.  Thorne .  3.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Best  from  AXl,  ANaLES.  Vor  Oran - 

Blsy  caioppine.  Ensilage  CuttinSf— ‘s 
efflcient.  Unlike  any  other!  Exclu- 
sire  features.  1945  Sup¬ 
ply  limited  by  war 
needs.  Free  Catalog. 
BLIZZARD  MFG.  CO. 
(Since  1874) 
Canton  2,  Ohio 


//^,WET-T>ArcH  O 

Keep  a  can  handy  for  emergencies  I 

//\  •  Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hardware,  de-  i 
/  \  portment  stores. Write  for  folder  F-S. 


WITH 

John  Deere  Manure  Handling  Equipment 


Handling  manure  today — getting  it  from  feed  lot,  barnyard  or  stock  shed 
onto  the  land  to  maintain  fertility  that  has  been  depleted  because  of  heavy, 
wartime  cropping — nq^d  not  be  the  time-taking,  back-breaking  |ob  of  the 
past. 


With  the  John  Deere  manure  loader  and  the  John  Deere  spreader  oo  yolW 
farm,  your  manure-handling  problem  is  solved. 

With  a  John  Deere  loader  on  your  John  Deere  Model  “A”,  “B”,  or  "GM” 
Tractor,  you  can  load  a  spreader  in  three  minutes’  time  and,  without  resetting 
the  loader,  you  can  clean  out  the  manure  in  a  half-circle  that  lies  within  a  10- 
foot  radius.  What’s  more,  you  have  perfect  control  of  the  loading,  not  only 
in  the  height  of  drop,  but  the  placement  of  manure  in  the  spreader.  It’s  ideal 
on  the  large  farms  or  as  a  neighborhood  outfit. 

With  either  the  Model  “H”  tractor-drawn  or  the  Model  “HH”  horse-drawo 
all-steel  spreader,  you  have  the  extra 
strength  to  stand  up  under  severe  usage 
They  are  built  to  “take  it”. 

The  Model  “H”  tractor  spreader  is  geared 
for  tractor  speed  ...  is  properly  balanced 
for  ample  traction  on  both  spreader  and 
tractor  . .  .  has  adjustable  front-end  support 
which  makes  it  easy  to  hook  up,  turn  short 
. .  .  has  low,  easy-loading  box.  A  number  of 
these  advantages  are  also  found  in  the 
Model  “HH”  horse-drawn  spreader. 


The  Model  “HH”  modem, 
light-draft,  easy-loading  spread¬ 
er  for  horses. 


Manure  spreaders  and  loaders 
are  still  scarce.  JVe  su^^est  you 
see  your  John  Deere  dealer  now 
and  place  your  order  for  delivery 
as  soon  as  this  equipment  is 
available. 


The  Model  “H”  specially-de¬ 
signed  tractor  spreader  for 
heavy-duty,  high-speed  oper¬ 
ation. 
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Grange  News 

Chautauqua  County,  which  has  always 
been  prominent  as  a  Grange  county  in 
New  York  State  and  in  the  nation,  will 
assume  a  greater  role,  in  view  of  the 
Grane  interest  and  activities  that  are 
being  shown  in  every  section  of  the 
county.  In  recognition  of  the  splendid 
Grange  spirit,  prominent  Grange  of¬ 
ficers  and  members  met  recently  in  Fre- 
donia  Grange  Hall  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
This  is  Grange  No.  1,  and  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  State  Master  Henry  D.  Sherwood 
asked  that  every  Grange  hall  might  be¬ 
come  a  community  center.  The  re¬ 
ligious  side  of  Grange  life  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  State  master  and  speak¬ 
ers,  over  300  participating  in  the 
meeting.  Officers  attending  are  shown 
in  the  photograph,  from  left  to  right, 
seated:  Mrs.  Clara  Woods,  Hamburg 

Grange,  Kenmore;  Mrs.  Vera  Hanson, 
Pomona  lecturer,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  El- 
licottville;  Mrs.  Faye  Brandquist,  lec¬ 
turer,  Centralia  Grange,  Sinclairville; 
Henry  D.  Sherwood,  State  master. 
Pine  Plains,  New  York;  Mrs.  Lena 
Y.  Black,  member  of  New  York  State 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee,  Vil- 
lenova  Grange,  Forestville;  Mrs.  Fred 
S.  Palmer,  State  Juvenile  Deputy, 
Jamestown;  Mrs.  Rose  Holland,  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Pomona  lecturer,  Angola. 
Standing:  Frank  Collins,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  Pomona  master,  Dunkirk;  Henry 
Bower,  Pomona  master,  Erie  Co.,  New 


York,  Angola;  Oscar  Brandquist,  lec¬ 
turer,  Chautauqua  Co.,  SinclairviUe; 
Ernest  Schaufler,  Dunkirk,  master  of 
Fredonia  Grange,  No.  1;  Marjorie  B. 
Smith,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  juvenile  deputy, 
Cattaraugus;  Fred  S.  Palmer,  State 
deputy,  Busti  Grange,  Jamestown; 
Clarence  H.  Smith,  State  deputy  for 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  Cattaraugus;  Howard 
J.  Woods,  State  deputy  for  Erie  Co., 


Kenmore,  and  George  Harson,  steward 
of  Cattaraugus  Co.,  Pomona  Grange, 
Ellicottville.  w.  J. 

ft 


Masters  of  12  subordinate  granges  of 
Lawrence  County,  Pa.,  met  at  the  home 
of  Lawrence  Ferree  with  lunch  and  a 
social  period  following  the  meeting. 
Those  present  were:  W.  Sharp  Fuller¬ 
ton,  State  master;  J.  Audley  Boak,  past 


Photo — Walter  Jack,  Erie,  Pa. 

Chautauqua  County  Grange  officials  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


State  master;  W.  H.  McCullough,  Po¬ 
mona  master;  George  H.  Young,  Pomona 
steward;  Glenn  Paterson,  East  Brook 
master;  Arthur  Wilson,  New  Wilming¬ 
ton  master;  Roy  Marshall,  Pleasant 
Hill;  Stanley  Breset,  North  Beaver; 
Robert  Burns,  Plaingrove;  W.  W.  Bell, 
Westfield;  Thomas  Wilson,  Big  Beaver; 
S.  J.  Beatty,  New  Bedford;  Leland 
Hotaling,  East  New  Castle;  J.  R.  Moore, 
Mahoning  Valley;  Lloyd  McCracken, 
Liberty;  and  Lawrence  Ferree,  Willard. 
The  hostess  was  assisted  by  MrsK  W.  H. 
McCullough  and  Mrs.  George  Young. 
Get-togethers  of  this  sort  are  a  social 
stimulus  and  beneficial  to  local  units 
in  the  exchange  of  ideas  that  are  part 
of  such  an  occasion. 


At  the  recent  golden  jubilee  an¬ 
niversary  of  Old  Coloney  North  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  in  Massachusetts,  a  sec¬ 
retarial  record  was  reported  which  pos¬ 
sibly  gives  to  Mrs.  Alida  N.  Stevens  the 
distinction  of  having  served  a  longer 
continuous  term  as  secretary  than  any 
other  living  patron.  Old  Colony  North 
Pomona  was  organized  in  March,  1895, 
and  Mrs.  Stevens  was  elected  charter 
secretary.  She  has  performed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  that  office  every  year  since  and 
is  holding  it  for  1945;  supplemented  by 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  two  years  of 
the  earlier  district  Grange,  which  was 
merged  into  the  Pomona,  Mrs.  Stevens 
was  secretary  of  that  group  also. 

R.  w.  D. 


Off  to  a  Good  Start 

ft 

POULTS  ihat  start  with  a  mash  containing  DIAMOND 
CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  have  an  advantage  over  less 
favored  birds. 

They're  well  on  their  way  to  being  well  fleshed 
lender  birds  which  will  bring  lop  prices  from  satisfied 
customers. 

For  studies  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  show 
that  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  is  a  protein  concentrate 
which  produces  ... 

^ .  tender  breast  texture 
...  a  better  fleshed  bird 
...  the  most  satisfactory  quality  of  juice 
in  the  roasted  carcass 
. . .  superior  flavor  and  taste  after  roasting 

Carry  your  birds  through  to  market  with  a  growing 
mash  fortified  with  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 
'new  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


SAFETY  FIRST  ! 


Just  as  the  ”no  smoking”  sign  in  your  barn  is  a  necessary, 
common  sense  precaution  against  fire,  so  the  regular  feed¬ 
ing  of  a  tested,  proven  mineral  feed  supplement  is  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  mineral  deficiencies  in  your  livestock. 
That^s  why  successful  dairymen  know  that  it  pays  to  feed 
multi-mineral,  vitamin  D  enriched: 


Hearts 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


NEAR’S  MINRALTONE  contains  11  essential,  vital 
minerals  which  young  and  dry  stock,  milch  cows,  beef 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs  and  poultry  need  for 
sturdy  health,  rapid  growth  and  top  production  and 
reproduction.  You  can  help  to  safeguard  your  stock  from 
the  dangers  of  mineral  deficiencies  by  regular,  daily, 
year  around  feeding  of  MINRALTONE.  It  is  the  finest 
mineral  feed  supplement  you  can  buy.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION  AND 

GROWTH  ANIMALS 


NEAR^S  FOOD  CO.,  inc. 

Established  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 
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The  place  is  Guam  •  The  cows  are  Holsteins 

The  barns  are  Quonset  Huts 


On  the  island  of  Guam,  advanced  base 
headquarters  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  the  Navy 
is  carrying  out  an  “operation”  which  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  many  another  island 
base  wrested  from  the  Japs.  The  under¬ 
taking  is  a  65-cow  dairy  to  supply  fresh 
milk  for  American  wounded  hospitalized 
on  Guam,  and  it  is  one  of  several  agricul¬ 
tural  projects  launched  by  the  Navy. 

Perhaps  someday  you  will  get  a  first-hand 
account  of  one  of  these  Navy  farms  from 
your  own  son,  or  the  son  of  some  neighbor, 
for  many  of  the  volunteer  sailors  who  care 
for  the  stock  and  work  the  fields  come  from 
farms  in  the  States.  If  so,  you  will  learn 
that  the  project  was  carried  out  with  cus¬ 
tomary  Navy  thoroughness.  In  the  case  of 
Guam,  the  herd  of  Holsteins  was  selected 
with  care;  grass  for  grazing  was  planted 
months  in  advance;  Brahman  bulls  were 
imported  to  cross  with  the  Holsteins  and 
provide  a  tough-hided  strain  to  withstand 
intense  heat  and  insects  in  generations  to 
come.  And  not  least  of  the  preparations, 


the  famous  Stran-Steel  Quonset  building 
was  “drafted”  into  service  to  provide  barns 
and  auxiliary  farm  buildings. 

Simple  and  speedy  to  erect,  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  sturdy,  the  Stran-Steel 
arch-rib  building  is  ideally  suited  for  farm 
requirements.  It  is  fire-safe,  warp-proof, 
rot-proof  . . .  impervious  to  wind,  lightning 
and  termites.  Equally  important,  its  dear- 
span  construction  provides  a  w'orking  area 
free  from  supporting  members,  so  that  any 
desired  arrangement  of  litter  alleys,  feed¬ 
ing  stalls,  storage  and  other  installations 
may  be  worked  out  simply. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Quonsets  have  been 
produced  by  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  put  to  a  hundred  and  more  uses 
in  the  Pacific.  No  other  building  in  history 
has  been  built  in  such  volume  or  proved  so 
thoroughly  under  all  conditions.  No  other 
concern  has  acquired  so  much  experience 
in  producing  steel  buildings.  Stran-Steel 
farm  buildings  and  framing  for  homes 
will  provide  tomorrow’s  greatest  values. 


Proved  In  the  all-purpose  Quonset  Hut, 
Stran-Steel  represents  an  important  ad¬ 
vance  In  building  construction  methods. 
It  Is  uniform  In  strength  and  quality, 
with  none  of  the  flaws,  weak  spots  or 
physical  variations  that  are  encountered 
In  ordinary  framing  materials.  It  com¬ 
bines  the  permanence  and  fire-safety  of 
steel  with  the  flexibility  of  nailable  ma¬ 
terials— for  you  nail  to  Stran-Steef. 
Look  to  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation 
for  better  values  In  farm  buildings  when 
our  wartime  job  Is  done. 


MAIN  BARNS,  LIVESTOCK  BARNS 
AND  POULTRY  BUILDINGS 


IMPLEMENT  SHEDS  ANO 
UTILITY  BUILDINGS 


War  Bonds  Shorten  the  Road  to  Tokyo 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 
CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  37th  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


^  A 
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\  Flock  owners  throughout  the  land 
know  that  in  WAYNE,  even'  in 
these  wartimes,  quality,  is  more 
than  a  good  intention.  WAYNE 
quality  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
made  possible  by  one  of  the  most 
compl&tt  feed-testing  systems  ever 
developed. 

This  system  stands  back  of  the 
famous  WAYNE  ‘'I.Q.'TIngredient 
Quality)  Seal  shown  above.  It  is 
your  guarantee  that  the 
WAYNE  WAY  of  feed¬ 
ing  has  "what  it  takesv! 
to  keep  your  hens  busy 
m  the  nest,  Here’s  why: 

1.  Each  formula  is 
developed,  step-by-step, 
by  Allied  Mills’  Nutri¬ 
tion  Council,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities. 

2.  BIOLOGICAL 
tests  determine  vitamin 
content  and  nutritional 
quality  of  ingredients. 


Tum  in  Med  Muercjl’a  3rd  year 
•f  intcrcsSiig  radio  risiU  aritb  folka 
you’ll  like.  Tueadaya,  Thuradaya 
on  tkeae  and  other  atationa: 

IKal  N«.  Time 
550  12:45  Nmb 
Y. 

1020 
Pa. 

1190 
Ind. 

900 


SUtieo 

WCR 

Buffalo,  N. 

KDKA 

Pittsburgh, 

WOWO 

Ft.  Wayne, 
WSBA 

York,  Pa. 
WHKC 

Columbus, 


Ohio 


610 


3.  CHEMICAL  tests  check  pro¬ 
tein,  carbohydrate,  fat  and  nber 
values. 

4.  Finally,  "proof  feeding,’’  un¬ 
der  both  laboratory  and  ordinary 
farm  conditions,  to  make  sure  that 
WAYNE  will  perform  its  promise 
for  you  in  your  flock. 

So  remember,  quality  cannot  be 
seen,  tasted  or  smelled  . . .  but 
"I.Q.’’  is  a  guide  to  quality  that 
*  never  lets  you  down! 

Every  egg  is  worth  real 
money  these  days.  The 
times  call  for  TOP  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  from  every 
flock. 

Like  many  things  ofqual- 
ity  today,  WAYNE  Feeds 
may  sometimes  be  scarce. 
But  it  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends  to  keep  checking\eith 
your  friendly  WAYNE 
Dealer.  If  he  can  supply 
you.you’llfindthe  WAYNE 
WAY  an  easy,  sure,  eco¬ 
nomical  way  of  getting 
the  eggs. 


6:45  A.  M 
6:30  A.  N 
11:45  AiL 
12:15  A.M. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Chicago,  ill. 
'Service  Offices:  Fori  Wayn^  Ind. 


FOLLOW  THE  70<u^  TO  EGG  PROFITS 


Check  fresh  swelling 

promptly  to  help  prevent 
permanent  injury 


When  used  as  soon  as  swell-' 
ingisnoticed, often  Absorbine 
lets  you  keep  horse  at  work. 
Absorbine,  a  time-tested 
remedy,  brings  fast  relief  to 
the  injury.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to 
the  swelling  to  help  carry  off  the  con¬ 
gestion.  Usually  it  relieves  lameness  and 
swelling  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-ajl”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  It  won’t  blister  or  remove  hair.  A 
stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians.  It  costs  only  $2.50 
for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  value  many  times!  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfleld,  Mass. 


Keep  horse 
at  work  with 


ABSORBINE 


is  an  i^eal 

time  to  plant 

fruit  trees,  berries,  shrubs  and  roses. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  AnHque  Guns,  Cash  For  Any  Quantity 

Joseph  Marron,  260  Gardner  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


PUT  UP  MORE  SILAGE -use 

d\  StsalKraft 

PORTABLE 

SILOS 


4  Low  Cost 
I  Easy  To  Build 
Locate  Anywhere 

Build  and  fill  a  Sisalkraft  Silo  in  a  day  —  any 
size  you  need  from  12  to  300  tons-^where  most 
convenient  to  use!  Expand  your  silage  feeding 
program  this  easy,  low-cost  way! 

COVER  YOUR  HAY  with  Sisalkraft  to  protect 
against  weather,  spoiling,  and  bleaching. 

FARM-PROVED  —  TIME-TESTED 

Over  a  ~  half  million  Sisalkraft  Silos  used  and 
thousands  of  stacks  covered  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  during  past  13  years !  They  have  reduced 
feeding  costs  and  increased  profits!  See  your 
lumber  dealer  or  write; 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

205-A  W.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 


PROTECT 
YOUR  HAY 

WITH  StsalKratt 


In  Tune  with  the  Times 

Charles  Wolcott,  Elmira,  is  the  first 
commercial  dairy  farmer  in  Chemung 
County  to  use  the  open  shed  type  of 
dairy  stable.  A  new  barn  that  was 
built  during  the  summer  of  1943  has 
a  basement  40x80  feet,  and  open  on  one 
side.  In  this  basement  run  the  twenty- 
three  cows  and  seven  heifers  that  make 
up  the  dairy  herd  on  the  Wolcott  farm. 
Stanchions  in  another  part  of  the'  barn 
are  used  at  feeding  and  milking  time. 
Occasionally  on  cold  nights,  the  cows 
have  to  be  kept  in  the  old  stable 
where  the  stanchions  are,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  buckets  and  the  water 
system  from  freezing.  Mr.  Wolcott  re¬ 
ports  less  mastitis  and  less,  trouble  with 
injured  udders  since  he  has  been  using 
this  method  of  stabling  his  cattle. 

The  milk  from  this  farm  goes  to  a 
market  where  the  barn  inspector  ap¬ 
proves  this  type  of  stable.  Mr.  Wolcott 
says  that  the  cows  keep  cleaner  than 
they  do  in  the  conventional  type. 


Ben  VanDusen  of  Chemung  tells  of 
their  experience  making  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  alfalfa  into  grass  silage.  In  1941 
much  rainy  weather  in  June  prompted 
them  to  start  hauling  the  wet  hay  to 
the  barn  and  blowing  it  into  the  silo. 
That  year  the  only  time  they  stopped 
harvesting  hay  this  way  in  June  was 
when  it  was  actually  raining,  and  then 
they  would  often  simply  crawl  under 
the  load  of  hay  and  wait  for  the  shower 
to  pass,  then  start  hauling  again. 

Their  experience  with  .grass  silage 
for  three  years  indicates  that  cows  eat 
it  readily,  though  sometimes  its  odor 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  feed  it 
after  milking.  A  silo  filled  with  first- 
cutting  alfalfa  will  hold  about  fifty  per 
cent  more  tons  of  fodder  than  a  similar 
silo  filled  with  corn.  They  have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  grass  silage  keeping. 
They  blow  it  into  the  silo  as  soon  as 
they  can  after  it  is  cut.  Mr.  VanDusen 
believes  that  grass  silage  from  first  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  has  a  place  on  their  farm 
and  that  they  will  use  this  method  of 
harvesting  hay  as  the  occasion  arises, 
such  as  a  bumper  crop  or  a  wet  season 
like  the  present,  when  dry  hay  harvest 
is  difficult.  During  times  of  labor  short¬ 
age,  this  grass  silage  program  length¬ 
ens  the  hay  harvest  season,  and  makes 
it  economical  and  more  convenient. 


Ed  Rhodes,  Big  Flats,  says  that  he 
has  learned  more  good  farm  practices 
from  his  neighbors  than  any  other 
source.  Recently  we  asked  Mr,  Rhodes 
what  makes  a  good  farmer  want  to 
learn  about  and  follow  better  farm 
practices  and  his  reply  was  as  follows: 
“Years  ago,  Charles  Lowe  operated  the 
farm  next  door  to  mine  and  we  used 
to  have  a  friendly  competition  to  see 
who  could  produce  the  most  milk.  Our 
herds  were  about  equal  in  size  and 
type  and  our  farms  were  much  alike. 
Whenever  he  produced  more  cans  of 
milk  from  his  farm  than  I  did,  I  soon 
made  a  point  to  go  over  to  his  place 
and  find  out  why.  He  did  the  same  way 
and  together  we  learned  about  feeding, 
management,  saving  labor,  growing 
crops,  the  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer  and 
other  new  practices. 

“These  days  we  have  too  little  time 
to  visit  our  neighbors,  although  we 
could  probably  learn  better  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  our  farming  if  we  would  visit 
them.  One  of  our  big  fields  for  im¬ 
provement  today  is  in  barn  arrange¬ 
ment  and  labor  saving  methods  of  doing 
farm  work.  Little  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  time  and  effort 
in  doing  chores  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
labor  runs  second  only  to  feed  as  a 
major  cost  item  in  the  production  of 
milk  and  eggs.  We  ought  to  organize 
into  neighborhood  groups  to  visit  one 
another  and  see  how  the  other  fellow 
does  his  chores.’’  l.  h.  w. 


Farm-Killed  Livestock 

I  own  and  operate  a  small  farm  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  early 
this  year  purchased  a  two  year  old 
steer  which  I  intend  to  slaughter  my¬ 
self  early  next  winter  and  use  the  meat 
for  my  own  imniediate  family:  Am  I 
within  my  rights  in  doing  this?  What 
kind  of  red  tape  must  be  complied  with? 
Do  I  have  to  submit  ration  points?  May 
I  give,  (not  sell)  some  of  the  meat  to 
my  sisters’  and  brothers’  families? 

New  York.  J.  l  n. 

You  are  entirely  within  your  rights  to 
slaughter  a  steer  in  the  manner  you 
mention.  The  lastest  OPA  orders  con¬ 
cerning  the  slaughter  of  livestock  owned 
by  farmers  state  that  no  slaughter 
permit  is  necessary  for  farmers  who 
dress  meat  or  have  it  dressed  for  them 
to  be  used  exclusively  in  their  own 
households.  Such  meat  for  home  use 
is  point  free.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  based  on  the  OPA  order  ef¬ 
fective  May  13,  1945,  farmers  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  or  give  away  meat  from 
animals  slaughtered  by  or  for  them  are 
asked  to  get  a  Class  3  slaughter  permit 
by  filing  a  form,  prepared  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  with  their  local  War  Price  and 
Ration  Board.  This  permit  authorizes 
giving  meat  to  family  members. 

The  definition  of  a  “farmer”  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  all  these  various  classifications  of 
“Farm  Slaughterers”  is:  “Farm  Slaugh¬ 
terer  means  a  person  chiefly  engaged 
in  producing  agricultural  products  as 
the  resident  operator  of  a  farm  and  who 
does  not  deliver  meat  of  a  live  weight 
of  more  than  10,000  pounds  in  any 
vear.” 


FROM  BARN 
FEEDING! 

EB  MNF  MED 


\ 

J- 
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Weeks  of  extra  grazing,  spring 
and  fall,  can  be  added  through 
use  of  commercial  fertilizer  on 
pastures.  This  benefit  alone 
usually  pays  for  the  fertilizer, 
and  there  are  other  important 
advantages.  Increased  produc¬ 
tion,  improved  quality  of  milk 
and  meat,  lower  costs  per  gallon 
and  per  pound,  rich  cuttings  of 
hay,  fewer  weeds;  better  animal 
health,  growth,  reproduction; 
heightened  soil  fertility!  Start 
this  fall  by  fertilizing  one  test 
pasture  with  Armour’s  BIG 
CROP  Fertilizers! 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
DO  ITS  BEST 

Biggest  pasture  profits  come 
from  the  use  of  the  right  kind 
of  fertilizers!  Depend  on  Ar¬ 
mour’s  BIG  CROP  to  do  a 
thorough  job  for  you.  Its  rec¬ 
ords,  in  actual  use,  under  all 
crops  testify  to  its  growing 
power,  balance,  reliability!  Con¬ 
sult  your  County  Agent  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  recommendations;  see 
your  Armour  Agent  for  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  Make  Every  Acre  Do 
Its  Best. 


^rmoufSi 


BIG  CROP 


iFERTIUZERSi 


Make 
Every  Acre  m 
Dolts 
Best 


^RMOUR  FERTILIZER  iORJg 


USE  ARMOUR’S  Fo.  WHEAT 


Armour’s  BIG  CROP 
Complete  Fertilizers 
will  pay  off  on  your 
wheat !  See  your  Ar¬ 
mour  Agent,  order  now ! 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
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''When  cows  are  bothered  day  and  night, 

With  bugs  that  sting,  and  flies  that  bite . . . 
Just  spray  your  herds  two  times  a  day. 

With  *  Flit's  effective  Livestock  Spray!" 

Help  safeguard  your  herd 
against  nervousness  while 
milking  . . .  with  Flit  Live¬ 
stock  Spray! 

It’s  easy  to  use  and 
highly  effective  ...  is  “sure 
death”  to  stable,  horn  and 
.  house  flies !  More  than  that 
it  is  harmless — always  safe 
.  to  use  near  dairy  products. 

Buy  an  ample  supply  of 
Flit  Livestock  Spray,  to¬ 
day! 

*Our  new  label  reads 
Flit  Livestock  Spray! 
However  your  dealer  may 
still  carry  this  famous  in¬ 
secticide  under  the  former 
name,  Stanco  Livestock 
Spray.  Whichever  you  buy, 
remember,  it  is  still  the 
same  high  quality  product! 

SAVE  WASTEPAPER! 

V  To  Speed  Victory 

V  To  Aid  Veterans 

STANCO  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 
216  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


Gopri  1946, 
filtaoco  Incorporated 


stanco  I  FLIT 

livestock  spray  liygsiodSpr^ 
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Kills 


Help* 


R.P«> 


25  Years  of  Success  for  a 
Vermont  Dairy  Co-op. 

The  Windham  County  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  was  organized  in 
1920  as  a  result  of  unsatisfactory  and 
uncertain  milk  markets  which  the 
farmers  in  the  Brattleboro  area  had 
for  years  had  to  deal  with  or  deal  out. 
It  has  grown  to  its  present  membership 
and  capacity  for  production  because  its 
organizers  and  other  members  have 
seen  to  it  that  the  original  objectives 
were  never  lost  sight  of. 

For  example,  the  articles  of  associa¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  provide  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  must  be  engaged  in  agricultural  en¬ 
terprise  and  have  subscribed  to  five  or 
more  shares  of  stock  in  the  co-opera¬ 
tive.  He  also  cannot  own  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  out¬ 
standing  stock.  Whenever  a  member 
ceases  to  be  a  farmer,  moves  from  the 
vicinity,  or  otherwise  fails  to  meet  the 
qualifications,  the  co-operative  buys 
back  the  stock  at  book  value  and  makes 
it  available  for  sale  to  bona  fide  pro¬ 
ducers.  Regardless  of  shares  owned, 
each  member  has  only  one  vote. 

The  milk  plant  is  in  a  three-story 
building  just  outside  Brattleboro.  The 
original  ice  refrigeration  system  has 
been  replaced  by  a  modern  system. 
Also  included  are  complete  bottling 
and  pasteurizing  equipment,  separators 
and  boiler.  Both  retail  and  wholesale 
outlets  have  been  developed,  which 
have  consistently  resulted  in  a  better 
return  to  the  producers  than  the  Bos¬ 
ton  or  New  York  pool  price. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  accomplishments  was  the  use 
of  pictures  in  building  up  the  local 
trade.  The  patrons  and  their  manager 
knew  they  had  an  excellent  plant,  and 
that  nothing  but  top  quality  rnilk  would 
be  sold,  but  how  to  convince  hundreds 
of  consumers  and  store  proprietors, 
many  of  whom  probably  did  not  know 
a  boiler  from  a  separator,  was  a  real 
problem.  Finally  they  hired  a  com¬ 
mercial  photographer  who  took  several 
shots  of  the  various  steps  in  plant  oper¬ 
ation;  such  as  loading  the  truck,  can 
washing,  weighing,  a  general  view  of 
the  pasteurizer,  bottle  washer  and  filter, 
closeups  of  this  machinery,  the  cooler, 
refrigeraion  machinery,  cheese  room 
and  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
dairy  bar  which  is  part  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive’s  output.  Armed  with  these  photo¬ 
graphs  and  instructed  in  answering  any 
questions  that  might  be  asked,  four  local 
men  were  engaged  to  build  up  both  re¬ 
tail  and  wholesale  business.  Inasmuch 
as  these  men  were  themselves  first  sold 
on  the  merits  of  their  goods,  they  did, 
with  the  aid  of  their  pictures,  such  a 
good  job  of  convincing  that  they  all 
stayed  on  to  handle  the  new  business. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  most  dairy¬ 
men  would  be  glad  to  increase  their 
milk  production  upon  assurance  of  a 
reasonably  dependable  return,  little 
time  was  lost  in  expanding  the  home 
outlets  and  developing  new  ones.  In 
1936,  a  retail  dairy  bar  was  opened, 
and  it  has  flourished  ever  since.  Nor¬ 
mally,  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
spots  in  the  vicinity,  both  with  towns¬ 
people  and  tourists,  and  its  postwar 
volume  is  expected  to  be  greater  than 
anything  previously.  For  many  years, 
a  controlling  interest  has  been  owned 
in  bottling  plants  in  Fitchburg  and 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  the  output  through 
these  channels  has  grown  until  now  it 
comprises  a  large  part  of  total  volume. 

Since  1937,  whenever  there  has  been 
a  surplus,  it  has  been  made  into  Amer¬ 
ican  and  cottage  cheese,  which  is  eag¬ 
erly  sought  by  both  stores  and  consum¬ 
ers.  The  marketing  of  maple  products 
has  also  been  added  in  more  recent 
years,  particularly  over  the  milk  bar. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
170  producers,  compared  to  105  in  the 
beginning.  Many,  of  course,  since  1920 
have  died,  retired  or  moved. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  creamery  is  a  laboratory 
with  a  full-time  staff.  The  principal 
activities  here  are  bacteria  study  and 
butterfat  quality  control,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  and  maintain  the  standard  of 
their  products.  d.  p.  c. 

Holsteins  to  the  West  Indies 

Two  hundred  head  of  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  recently  left  New  York  har¬ 
bor  for  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
West  Indies.  Half  of  this  shipment  was 
purchased  in  Susquehanna  County,  Pa., 
most  of  them  from  near  Montrose.  The 
balance  came  from  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.  Pens  to  hold  the  animals 
were  built  on  the  decks  of  two  vessels, 
30,000  square  feet  of  lumber  being  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose.  Two  special 
portable  milking  units  were  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  use  en  route.  There  were  150 
milking  cows  in  the  shipment  and  also 
25  bulls  of  outstanding  ancestry.  The 
rest  were  dry  cows  and  heifers.  The 
cattle  will  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Dominican  government,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  improving  the  herds  there. 

The  Susquehanna  County  breeders 
who  furnished  half  of  this  shipment 
were:  Lloyd  E.  Mack,  Byron  Crisman, 
Maurice  Mack,  James  W.  Ball,  Frank  H. 
Johnson  &  Sons,  William  Arnold,  Clifton 
Reynolds,  A.  B.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Howard 
Brainard,  C.  E.  Pickering,  John  Benio, 
A.  M.  Summas,  DeWitt  Griffing,  Guy  B. 
Robinson  &  Son,  James  Florance,  A.  R. 
Wilcox,  Olyn  Johnson,  Bert  Taylor, 
Raymond  Strickland,  Edward  Bush  and 
Louden  Hill  Farms.  m.  g.  f. 


Responsible  For 

HIGH 

PRODUCTION 

of  Our  Championship 
Brown  Swiss" 


Report  Forest  H.  Foutz  &  Son,  owners 
MAYFAIR  BROWN  SWISS  FARM,  Parker,  Indiana 

“We  like  our  Low-Vacuum  Hinman  very  much  and  believe  it 
responsible  for  the  high  production  we  are  obtaining  from  our  cham¬ 
pionship  Brown  Swiss. 

“O.D.’s  Cinderella’s  Nancy  80513,  a  4  year  old,  has  just  finished 
a  record  of  19,368  lbs.  of  milk,  719.7  B.F. -on  2X  milking.  This  cow 
was  Grand  Champion  at  the  Indiana  Brown  Swiss  State  Show  this 
year  over  78  other  contestants.  Four  of  my  cows  took  1st,  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  in  the  500  lb.  B.F.  Class  at  this  same  show.  All  this  production 
was  on  2X  milking. 

“Then  we  have  the  only  cow  classified  ‘excellent’  on  her  mammary 
system  in  Indiana  in  1943 — Kings  Beauty’s  May  89990.  The  Low- 
Vacuum  Hinman  certainly  gets  the  results  on  her.  This  should  give 
you  a  good  picture  of  why  it’s  safe  to  use  the  Hinman  on  udders  like 
these. 

“Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons  why  we 
wouldn’t  be  without  our  Hinman.  Our  son,  13 
years  old,  operates  the  milker  as  well  as  I  do. 
It  milks  fast  and  dry,  handles  and  washes 
easily." 

*  These  are  eiiracls  from  a  letter  sent  us  by  Mr. 

F outz.  A  copy  of  his  letter  u-ill  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  Hinman  performance. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN  MILKER 
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PORTABLE  ELEVATORS 


STEEL  FARM  WAGONS 


TRUSTWORTHY  TOOLS 

for  the  Corn  Harvest 

Farmers  know  they  can  place  full  confidence 
in  NEW  IDEA  equipment  for  the  com  harvest. 
When  you  use  a  Cora  Picker,  Husker* 
Shredder,  Portable  Elevator  or  Steel  Wagon 
made  by  NEW  IDEA,  you  are  certain  in 
advance  that  it  is  going  to  assist  you  in, 
finishing  the  harvest  quickly,  cleanly  and 
economically.  Every  machine  of  this  famous' 
specialized  line  can  be  trusted  to  do  a  first 
class  job. 


Consult  your  NEW  IDEA  deoler 
obout  corn  harvesting  equip¬ 
ment  for  this  fall.  If  he  cannot 
supply  a  wonted  machine,  he 
will  try  to  help  you  secure  tem- 
porory  use  of  one  through  rentol. 
Circulars  describing  any  ma¬ 
chine  mailed  free  on  request. 


New  Idea,  INC.,  goldwater,  OHIO 

Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio  —  Sandwich,  Illinois 
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"  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Legal  Tender  Money 

IN  the  entire  setup  of  our  great  American 
government,  no  provision  for  industrial 
order  and  efficiency  was  of  more  importance 
than  the  duty  imposed  on  the  Congress  to  “coin 
money  and  fix  the  value  thereof.”  It  is  easy  to 
find  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  by  Congress  of 
this  duty  at  the  beginning.  In  the  first  place, 
commerce  and  trade  were  limited.  Money  of 
foreign  countries,  of  State  banks,  and  of  the 
Continental  provisional  government  were  in 
circulation.  Congress  did  authorize  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  national  bank  for  a  limited  period, 
but  its  charter  was  not  renewed  when  the 
original  charter  expired. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
Lincoln  became  pressed  for  money.  He  solved 
the  problem  by  issuing  money  with  “legal  ten¬ 
der  value.”  This  simply  meant  that  a  debtor 
or  purchaser  of  any  commodity  or  service  could 
offer  such  money  in  payment  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  a  creditor  was  legally  bound  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  “tender,”  or  his  claim  was  forfeited. 

Our  international  and  foreign  bankers  set  up 
a  howl  against  Lincoln’s  “legal  tender  money,” 
and  succeeded  in  forcing  him  to  consent  to  two 
exceptions  by  making  such  legal  tender  notes 
good  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except 
interest  on  the  public  debt  and  duties  on  im¬ 
ports.  This  forced  our  government  to  repudi¬ 
ate  its  own  worthy  Of  course,  our  “green¬ 
backs”  (bank  notes)  fell  below  the  value  of 
gold  held  by  the  national  and  foreign  bankers 
who  later  bought  them  up  at  a  big  discount  and 
cashed  in  on  them  after  the  war  at  their  full 
face  value. 

We  are  told  that  the  word  “money”  was 
derived  from  a  word  the  ancients  used  to  de¬ 
note  cattle,  which  were  much  in  demand  and 
were  always  accepted  in  exchange  for  other 
products  or  services.  Later,  different  products 
were  used  in  various  places,  but  in  all  such 
cases  the  selected  product  was  called  “money.” 
The  people  always  chose  some  scarce  but 
useful  product  that  the  owners  could  readily 
exchange  for  their  needs  or  pleasure,  if  and 
when  desired.  The  American  Indians  used 
beads  or  other  trinkets  for  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  as  money.  American  colonists  used  to¬ 
bacco.  Gold  and  silver  were  early  used  for 
money  because  these  metals  had  much  value 
in  small  bulk  and  were  easily  divided  for 
distribution.  We  are  told  that  the  goldsmith 
refined  the  gold  metal  and  stored  it  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  He  then  gave  a  written  receipt  for  the 
weight  of  the  metal.  These  receipts  were  used  in 
exchange  and,  it  is  said,  were  the  first  paper 
money.  The  goldsmiths  developed  a  habit  of 
issuing  more  receipts  than  they  had  gold  for 
storage,  and  used  the  receipts  as  money.  It 
was  a  dishonest  practice  and  when  detected, 
the  goldsmiths  were  prosecuted  and  convicted 
of  fraud.  But  modern  governments  authorized 
bankers  to  deposit  gold  and  to  issue  notes  and 
circulate  them  as  money  in  excess  of  their  gold 
holdings.  Some  of  them  failed,  resulting  in 
heavy  losses  to  patrons  of  the  defaulting  banks. 
It  is  only  in  very  recent  years  that  an  insur¬ 
ance  fund  has  been  established  to  protect  de¬ 
positors  from  failures  of  any  of  our  national 
banks. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  about  “legal  tender 
money,”  but  owing  to  the  rationed  paper  sup¬ 
ply,  it  must  wait  for  another  issue. 
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Food  Commission  Starts  Work 

The  state  Food  Commission  has  now  held  two 
organization  meetings  and  four  sub-com¬ 
mittees  have  been  appointed,  as  follows:  Milk 
and  Meat  Products — Senator  Erwin,  chairman; 
Senator  Corrou,  Assemblyman  Kellatn,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  DuMond,  Joseph  F. 
McAllaster,  Gouverneur  feed  dealer,  and  John 
E.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  Delaware  &  Hud¬ 
son  R.  R.  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Farm  Crops 
— J.  C.  Corwith,  G.  L.  F.  vice-pres.,  chairman. 
Assemblymen  Emma  and  Pillion,  George 
Catchpole,  North  Rose  fruit  grower,  ahd  C.  W. 
Newmark,  Produce  Assn,  attorney.  Poultry 
and  Eggs — J.  R.  Shoemaker,  pres,  of  Hygeia 
Refrigerating  Co.,  chairman,  and  Dean  Myers 
of  Cornell.  Conservation — Commissioner  of 
Conservation  Duryea,  chairman;  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Assemblyman  Lawrence.  A  co¬ 
ordinating  committee  of  seven  has  also  been 
set  up  consisting  of  Commission  Chairman  Ives, 
the  four  sub-committee  chairmen.  Commis¬ 
sioner  DuMond  and  Dean  Myers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  sub -committees  will 
confer  privately  with  leaders  and  experts  in 
the  various  fields  and  meanwhile  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  necessary  statistics  by  Prof.  M.  C. 
Bond  of  Cornell.  Publicity  will  be  handled  by 
William  W.  Tyler,  an  employee  of  the  company 
that  handles  all  advertising  for  the  G.  L.  F.  and 
Cornell  University.  No  schedule  of  public 
hearings  has  yet  been  announced,  nor  any 
specifically  promised. 

While  it  is  yet  too  eaWy  to  predict  its  course, 
there  is  already  some  evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
steer  this  survey  along  certain  lines.  First, 
there  is  the  obvious,  unexplained  absence  of 
Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  She  is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  and  represents  the  No.  1 
dairy  county  in  the  State.  She  has  justifiably 
earned  the  reputation,  over  a  period  of  years, 
of  being  a  staunch  fighter  for  milk  producers 
and  not  subject  to  the  pressure  of  politicians 
and  “farm  leaders.”  Second,  the  personnel  of 
the  co-ordinating  committee  is  too  heavily 
weighted  with  representatives  of  the  Cornell- 
G.  L.  F.-League  bloc.  Further,  the  proposed 
sub -committee  private  meetings  with  specially 
selected  experts  will  not  set  well  with  farmers. 
It  smacks  too  much  of  a  plan  to  get  only  the 
facts  desired  from  only  the  “right”  persons. 

We  hope  that  these  first  impressions  will  be 
corrected  for  the  better  as  the  Commission  gets 
under  way  with  its  work,  because  there  is  too 
much  at  stake  to  subvert  this  investigation  into 
a  political  whitewash.  Chairman  Ives  should 
waste  no  time,  therefore,  in  announcing  a 
schedule  of  public  hearings  at  which  everyone 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Only 
in  this  way  can  a’  full,  honest,  non-political 
report  be  made  by  the  Food  Commission. 

Meat  Regulations  and  Outlook 

Almost  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  one  govern¬ 
ment  order,  another  one  is  issued  amending 
it.  Such  a  change  has  recently  been  made  in 
the  farm  butchering  regulations  as  discussed  in 
our  last  issue.  Effective  as  of  July  1,  non- 
federally  inspected  slaughterers  are  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  kill  up  to  85  per  cent  of  their  1944 
operations  for  cattle,  instead  of  the  previous 
75  per  cent;  and  110  per  cent  for  sheep  and 
lambs,  in  place  of  100  per  cent.  All  classes  of 
farm  slaughterers  have  until  October  14,  1945 
to  register  for  required  permits  with  their  dis¬ 
trict  and  local  OPA  boards. 

This  latest  amendment  is  helpful,  but  it  does 
not  go  fat*  enough.  If  all  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  restrictions  were  lifted  on  farm  slaugh¬ 
tering,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  present  black  market,  “apple  tree 
slaughtering,”  and  hi-jacking  of  trucks.  Such 
meat  would  supply,  local  needs,  go  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer,  and  save  freight  and 
handling.  Cattle  rustling  and  poultry  thefts 
a're  being  reported  daily  in  every  section  of 
the  Northeast  and  as  a  result,  farmers’  shot¬ 
guns  have  been  oiled  up  for  action.  Although 
there  seems  to  be  some  restriction  against 
shooting  at  rustlers  except  in  the  legs,  the 
practical  philosophy  of  one  State  trooper  has 
solved  that  problem.  He  argues,  “But  if  it’s 
dark  and  the  rustler  is  standing  on  his  head, 
how  cab  we  tell  who  is  in  the  wrong?” 

There  is  a  further  corrective  measure  that 
could  and  should  be  put  into  effect  immediate¬ 
ly.  This  has  been  mentioned  before,  but  it  cannot 
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be  overemphasized.  While  there  are  still  ceil¬ 
ing  prices,  there  should  also  be  adequate  guar¬ 
anteed  floor  prices  on  fat  cattle,  not  less  than 
$2.00  below  present  ceiling  prices.  This  would 
do  more  to  encourage  cattle  feeding  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  yet  been  enacted.  The  present 
50-cent  subsidy  on  slaughter  cattle  has  actually 
had  a  restrictive  influence  on  the  purchase  of 
top-grade  feeders,  because  it  has  made 
“warmed-up”  cattle  (those  only  partly  fat¬ 
tened)  eligible  for  the  subsidy,  and  conse¬ 
quently  made  them  that  much  more  expensive 
for  purchase  to  use  for  further  fattening  as 
“short-feds.”  In  a  normal  market,  this  grade 
of  warmed-up  cattle  constitutes  a  considerable 
source  of  the  better  kind  of  feeder  steers  that 
are  later  used  to  finish  to  a  choice  abd  prime 
fleshing  condition.  Today,  many  steers  are  go¬ 
ing  directly  from  the  range  to  the  butcher  and 
millions  of  pounds  of  beef  are  thus  being  de¬ 
liberately  sacrificed. 

Right  now,  it  looks  as  though  the  corn  crop 
will  be  at  least  20  per  cent  below  iast  year, 
and  unless  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  weather 
is  unusually  favorable,  it  may  be  still  further 
decreased  in  yield.  There  is  a  record  wheat 
and  oats  crop,  but  small  grain  fattening  is  only 
80  to  90  per  cent  as  efficient  as  when  corn  is 
used.  Meat  production  is  a’  long-time  process, 
and  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  make 
it  a  non-losing  enterprise,  American  cupboards 
will  continue  bare  for  some  time  to  come. 


Threat  by  an  ADA  Supporter 

“The  attached  clipping  from  the  Dairy  Record  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer,  and  from  its  con¬ 
tents  it  appears  that  your  periodical  is  still  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  ride  along  on  the  neck  of  the  dairy  industry 
instead  of  getting  back  of  it  to  better  promote  the 
national  health  and  prosperity. 

“Well,  as  we  have  experienced.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  do  as  it  chooses  regardless  of  how  many 
letters  of  protest  you  receive  from  your  advertisers 
and  subscribers. 

“However,  if  you  will  check  over  your  list  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  the  past  year,  you  will  find  that  the 
name  of  the  Ben  H.  Anderson  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  does  not  appear  on  your  list  of  advertisers,  and 
that  isn’t  half  of  the  story,  my  good  friends.  Our 
company’s  name  shall  not  appear  on  your  list  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  any  time  in  the  future  until  you  retract 
some  of  the  dirty  digs  that  you  have  been  making  at 
individuals  who  have  been  doing  great  work  for  the 
dairy  industry  and  the  dirty  digs  that  you  have  been 
making  at  the  dairy  industry  at  large  as  well. 

G.  A.  Norris,  General  Sales  Manager, 

Ben  H.  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Norris  was 
prompted  by  others  to  write  this  supposedly 
threatening  letter,  or  whether  he  just  took  it 
upon  himself  personally.  Whatever  the  reason, 
the  letter  is  here  published  as  an  example  of 
a  stupid,  short-sighted  attempt  by  an  advertiser 
to  influence  the  editorial  policy  of  a  paper. 
While  we,  of  course,  regret  the  loss  of  this  busi¬ 
ness,  we  will  not  be  forced  or  stampeded  into  a 
position  that  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  sup¬ 
ported  after  an  honest  study. 

Space  does  not  permit  publication  of  our  full 
leply  to  Mr.  Norris.  Since  it  was  evident  he 
had  read  the  article  in  our  June  2  issue,  we  re¬ 
peated  our  analysis  of  the  ADA  and  its  pro¬ 
gram,  and  continued: 

“Perhaps  one  reason  for  your  disagreement  with 
our  position,  apart  from  your  omission  in  reading  our 
article  before  making  comment,  is  that  you  and  we 
are  speaking  about  different  entities  when  you  speak 
of  the  dairy  industry.  We  mean  the  farmers.  Your 
letter  seems  to  indicate  that  you  are  thinking  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  distributors.  If  our  assumption  in  that 
respect  is  correct,  then,  of  course,  your  remarks  are 
completely  in  order  and  we  are  indeed  proud  of  the 
criticism.  In  spite  of  everything  you  may  hear  to 
the  contrary,  independent-thinking  farmers  are  not 
being  taken  over  by  this  blitzkrieg  membership  drive 
of  the  ADA.  As  we  see  it,  it  will  take  a  lot  more  ex¬ 
planation,  and  plain,  instead  of  double-talk,  before 
they  are  convinced  that  the  ADA  is  the  thing  for 
them.  And  that  goes  for  us  too.’ 

Mr.  Norris  has  not  yet  made  any  reply. 


Brevities 

“Sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  done  excellent 
things;  this  is  known  in  all  the  earth.” — Isa.  12:5. 

Backyard  beef  is  becoming  almost  as  popular  as 
gardens.  Many  city  folks  who  own  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  country  are  fattening  a  steer  for  their  Win¬ 
ter’s  meat  supply.  This  should  aid  distribution  and 
help  eliminate  black  markets. 

The  military  Jeep  is  now  rolling  off  the  assembly 
lines  at  some  of  the  leading  autoihobile  factories.  The 
new  models  combine  speed  on  the  road  at  the  rate 
of  60  miles  per  hour,  with  power  in  the  field  at  the 
rate  of  three  to  seven  miles  per  hour.  Recent  demon¬ 
strations  of  their  uses  on  the  farm  have  been  reported 
as  most  satisfactory. 

Due  to  the  sugar  shortage  and  a  reduced  fruit 
crop,  old-fashioned  fruit  butters  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  some  of  the  jellies  and  jams  on  housewives’ 
shelves  this  Fall.  Fruit  butters  require  less  sugar; 
they  also  use  more  of  the  fruit  bulk  itself.  Where 
canning  is  imperative,  the  “sugar-less”  suggestions  by 
our  Woman  and  Home  Editor  on  page  372  may  be 
helpful. 
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When  America’s  biggest  job  is  done,  a  smart  new  Ford  will  point 
the  way  to  pleasures  now  denied  you.  And  you’ll  want  to  share  them. 
•  .  •  Here  will  be  a  handsome  car.  Big  and  roomy— rich  with 
comfort.  Behind  the  wheel  you’ll  find  new  driving  pleasure.  It 
will  be  so  nimble— so  responsive.  Difficult  parking  problems  will 


yield  to  its  easy  handling  .  .  .  Naturally,  this  new  car  will  be 
thrifty  and  reliable. . . .  Everywhere  you  look  there’ll  be  improve¬ 
ments — more  than  were  offered  in  many  pre-war  yearly  models. 
The  skill  and  experience  which  Ford  has  gained  in  more  than  40 
years  assure  you  this.  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


“THE  FORD  SHOW",  Singing  stars,  orchestra  and  chorus.  Eveiy  Sunday,  complete  NBC  network.  2:00  P.M.,  E.W.T.,  1:00  P.M.,  C.W.T.,  12:00  M.,  M.W.T.,  11:00  A.M.,  P.W.I. 
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Your  tractor  and  otiier  farm  ma¬ 
chines  earn  money  for  you  only 
when  they  are  on  the  job. 

Keep  them  working  for  you . . .  and 
producing  more  ...  by  lubricating 
them  regularly  with  the  right  oils  and 
greases. 


Proper  lubrication  for  farm  equip¬ 
ment  saves  you  money,  too.  Your  ma¬ 
chines  last  longer.  And  you  don’t  spend 
so  much  money  for  parts  and  repairs. 


Make  sure  that  your  machines  get 
the  thorough  protection  they  need  by 
buying  Good  Gulf  oils  and  greases. 


You’ll  find  a  complete  list  of  them 
here,  and  also  many  other  Gulf  Farm 
Aids  that  will  save  you  money. 


THIS  FREE  BOOK 
WILL  HELP  YOU! 

The  Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide  has  detailed  lubrica¬ 
tion  charts  for  every  type  of  tractOT. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  of  this  useful  and 
complete  tractor-operation-and-mainte- 
nance  manual  ...  to  Gulf  Farm  Aids, 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsbxirgh  30, 
Pa.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  tractor  you  have. 


WHERE  TO  GET  GULF  FARM  AIDS! 

Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  and  other  Farm 
Aids  are  obtainable  at  many  farm  imple¬ 
ment  dealers,  Good  Gulf  Stations,  and  at 
Gulf  distributing  plants.  You  can  get 
Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and 
other  products  for  farm  and  home  at  Gulf 
Stations,  grocery,  drug,  and  hardware 
stores,  and  at  many  milk-gathering  sta¬ 
tions  and  feed  stores. 


GULFLEX  CHASSIS  LUBRICANT 


Protects  bearings 
against  dirt,  dust, 
and  sand  ...  does 
not  wash  out  in  the 
first  rainstorm  . .  . 
highly  resistant  to 
heat  and  pressxire. 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 

Long-lasting  pro¬ 
tection  for  pistons 
and  bearings  of 
truck,  tractor,  or 
car.  Gulflube  Mo¬ 
tor  Oil  is  a  pre¬ 
mium  oil  at  a 
thrifty  price. 


For  Buzzing^ 
Biting  Insectt  that 
Bother  Your  Cows 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 


Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  repels  sta¬ 
ble  flies,  horn  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and 
buffalo  gnats;  kills 
flies,  gnats,  lice, 
ticks,  mosquitoes, 
and  many  other 
insects  by  contact. 


CHECK  YOUR  NEEDS  WITH  THIS  LIST  OF  GULF  FARM  AIDS 


Good  Gulf  Gasoline 
Gulf  Kerosene 
Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil 


GulfDieselubeH.D. 

Gulf  T  ransmission  Oils 
Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant  - 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulf  High  Pressure  Grease 
Gulf  Cup  Grease 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 


Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Gulfoil — Household 
Lubricant 

Gulfwax — for  preserving 
Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 


Comments  on  Postwar  Farming 

The  sharp  disagreement  between  the  point  of  view 
expressed  in  the  excellent  article  by  Haydn  S.  Pear¬ 
son  and  your  lead  editorial  of  the  July  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  is  disconcerting.  You  agree  with 
the  author  in  diagnosis,  you  recognize  the  symptoms 
of  .the  disease,  but  you  disagree  with  the  doctor  on  the 
treatment  prescribed. 

When  I  was  a  student,  I  believed  that  with  proper 
education  the  farmer  might  hope  to  develop  a  sound 
agricultural  policy.  Today  I  must  admit  that  too 
few  of  the  nation’s  farmers  were  given  the  proper 
educational  opportunities  and  as  a  result,  the  top 
million  discussed  by  Mr.  Pearson  now  constitutes  a 
privileged  group.  When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
extension  of  these  agricultural  opportunities  for  edu¬ 
cation  would  reach  out  to  a  wider  field  of  service,  men 
connected  with  our  great  business  enterprises  found 
it  advisable  to  secure  places  on  the  boards  of  trustees 
of  these  educational  institutions.  In  this  way  it  be¬ 
came  possible  to  influence  trends  of  economic  theory 
to  the  extent  of  building  economic  barriers  between 
the  farmer  and  his  customer,  the  city  consumer.  I 
have,  therefore,  been  forced  to  abandon  the  idea  that 
education  of  the  farmer  is  a  panacea  for  his  economic 
condition. 

When  I  was  a  young  farmer,  I  believed  agricultural 
organizations,  and  especially  the  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  so  copiously  recommended  by  the  agricultural 
press,  would  create  a  powerful,  unified  farm  move¬ 
ment.  Many  agricultural  writers  built  up  a  splendid 
picture  of  the  successful  cooperatives  then  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  farmers  might  be  able  to  challenge  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  and  meet  them  on  common  groimd 
-so  that  the  bloated  profits  of  these  giant  corporations 
might  flow  into  the  pockets  of  farmer  members.  We 
now  know  that  we  were  suffering  from  disillusion¬ 
ment  because  in  many  cases  big  business  organizations 
“joined  the  gang  they  could  not  lick”  and  the  system 
broke  down  in  very  many  sections  of  the  country. 

The  subsidy,  or  dole,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  editorial 
refers  to  government  support,  may  not  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure  for  this  unbalanced  condition  but  evbn  as 
a  permanent  institution  there  is  argument  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  fifth  of  the  nation’s  population  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  four-fifths  if  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  is  adversely  affected  by  the  present  unbalanced 
condition.  Down  through  the  years,  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  battled  the  invasion  of  the  North  Sea  and  there 
were,  I  suppose,  arguments  in  favor  of  abandoning 
the  fertile  flood  plains  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
ancestral  homes  of  its  inhabitants  rather  than  build 
the  dykes  and  erect  the  pumps  as  an  investment  in 
the  public  welfare;  but  the  frugal  people  of  Holland 
built  dykes  and  pumped  water.  They  might  have 
argued  that  the  force  of  gravitation  is  inexorable  and 
we  may  as  well  submit  to  the  inevitable  just  like 
some  of  our  American  economists  argue  about  the 
“immutable  law  of  supply  and  demand,”  but  the 
people  of  the  Low  Countries  ruled  the  law  of  gravity 
as  we  must  learn  to  rule  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand. 

The  elevator,  the  parachute  and  rocket  are  the 
answer  of  science  to  the  law  of  gravity.  The  price 
support,  the  conservation  payment  and  the  simple 
subsidy  are  the  answer  of  the  modern  economist  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  farmer.  Agri¬ 
cultural  statistics  and  crop  reports  must  become  as 
useful  to  the  ordinary  farmer  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past  for  speculators  in  grain  and  livestock. 
Farmers  must  learn  when  to  buy  and  sell  and  they 
must  be  protected  from  seasonal  and  temporary  sur¬ 
pluses  and  market  gluts  by  the  government  and  a 
system  of  purchase  programs  and  price  support  plans. 
The  success  or  failure  of  this  policy  depends  on  the 
continued  supervision  of  these  programs  by  honest 
men.  If  control  is  entrusted  to  the  men  who  highly 
regard  their  duties  as  a  public  trust  on  a  parallel  with 
the  men  who  have  watched  the  dykes  for  centuries 
in  Holland,  we  need  not  fear  that  a  public  invest¬ 
ment  in  agricultural  stability  will  become  a  menace. 

According  to  Dr.  Albrecht  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  the  army  rejected  seven  out  of  every  ten 
registrants  for  induction  in  the  depleted  sections 
of  eroded  hills  in  the  heavy  rainfall  sections  of  the 
South.  In  some  of  the  States  where  erosion  was  a 
minor  problem,  three  out  of  ten  were  rejected.  Amer¬ 
ican  dentists  report  a  study  of  soldiers  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Northeast,  tooth  de¬ 
cay  is  reported  to  be  the  highest  in  the  nation  rec- 
cording  to  the  soldiers  examined.  It  is  natural  to 
assume  that  in  the  regions  where  our  calcium  and 
phosphorus  have  been  carried  out  to  sea,  we  have 
deficiencies  that  affect  the  general  health  pattern  of 
the  nation. 

Not  only  in  terms  of  national  health  do  we  have 
direct  concern  in  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  A  month  or 
two  ago,  I  stood  on  a  bridge  near  Coudersport,  Pa., 
and  watched  the  little  stream  that  flows  into  the  Ohio 
River  at  Pittsburgh  to  begin  its  long  journey  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  farmer  who  owns  that  field 
has  no  direct  interest  in  stemming  the  flow  of  a 
stream  scarcely  a  yard  wide  because  his  cows  and 
heifers  drink  very  well  from  a  stream,  but  the  people 
of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  Cairo  and  Mem¬ 
phis  have  a  big  interest  in  the  few  barriers  this 
farmer  and  his  neighbors  on  every  tributary  might 
erect  against  its  violent  demonstrations.  Up  there  in 
the  headwaters,  the  farmer  has  an  interest  in  the 
contours  and  terraces  that  prevent  erosion  to  that 
little  Alle^eny  fountainhead,  but  no  more  than 
the  people  in  the  downstream  cities  who  are  flooded 
out  year  after  year. 

Agricultural  problems  are  not  separate  problems 
that  are  served  by  a  farm  bloc  or  a  farm  lobby.  These 
problems  are  closely  related  to  the  whole  national 
economy.  Floods  bring  erosion  to  farms  and  destruc¬ 
tion  to  cities.  Low  prices  bring  poverty  to  farmers 
and  low  purchasing  power  for  the  agricultural  supply 
workers  in  cities.  Low  wages  bring  poverty  to  cities 
and  consequent  low  consumption  of  food — our  agri¬ 
cultural  back-log  of  prosperity.  Anything  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  to  keep  all  these  factors  of  national 
well-being  in  balance  demands  every  expedient  of 
modern  economic  planning.  If  government  subsidy 
is  that  expedient  of  balance,  it  cannot  be  ignored  if 
Mr.  Pearson  has  found  a  proper  diagnosis  from  the 
symptoms  that  are  self-evident.  John  A.  Smith 

Pennsylvania. 


Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Haydn  S. 
Pearson  in  his  article  “What  Is  Ahead  for  Farming” 
are  so  different  from  what  I  have  been  led  to  expect 
that  I  feel  some  of  my  opinions  may  be  of  interest. 
Migration  to  town  living  and  industrial  vocations 
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was  caused  by  the  centralized  production  of  stearn 
power  and  limited  transportation.  ’The  increased 
availability  of  conveniences  was  due  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  a  small  area  and  it  accelerated  this  mi¬ 
gration.  The  rise  of  electric  power  in  place  of  steam 
coupled  with  present  union  activities,  tax  policies  and 
freer  transportation,  will  retard  this  migration  and 
possibly  reverse  the  trend  completely. 

Electric  poWer  distribution  is  expanding  and  must 
continue  to  expand  in  order  that  ever  larger  markets 
be  provided  for  appliances.  This  will  bring  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  city  to  the  farm.  Freer  transporta¬ 
tion  will  decrease  the  drawbacks  of  rural  living.  Elec¬ 
trically  driven  machines  will  decrease  the  hours  of 
work  on  farms.  In  addition,  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  it  is  now  possible  for 
rural  sections  to  manufacture  profitably  by  use  of 
electricity.  Low-priced  machine  tools  have  enabled 
mechanically  minded  individuals  to  use  high  hourly 
return  trade  skills  to  provide  cash  income  and  thus 
have  the  security  of  farm  life  with  the  freedom  of 
town  life.  Tax  policies  are  such  as  to  accelerate  a 
trend  to  limited  income  or  part  time  employment. 

A  further  cause  of  seeking  vocations  in  fields  away 
from  agriculture  has  been  the  lure  of  large  salaries 
paid  to  office  and  executive  workers.  Present  trends, 
due  to  current  union  activities,  are  for  labor  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  larger,  and  office  and  executive  workers  to 
receive  a  smaller  share  of  industry’s  income. 

One  great  advantage  of  rural  life  is  the  security 
offered  by  a  farm.  The  cash  income  may  go  up  or 
down  with  business  and  prices,  but  the  livelihood  re¬ 
mains.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  manufacturer 
curtails  production  and  a  worker  is  laid  off,  the 
worker’s  livelihood  ceases.  The  supporting  of  this 
unemployed  worker  by  payments  from  taxes  or  earn¬ 
ings  in  other  years  does  not  result  in  maintaining 
purchasing  power  but  only  in  taking  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  workers  still  employed  and  trans¬ 
ferring  it  to  the  worker  who  is  not  producing. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  national  nutritional 
standard  is  too  low,  the  way  to  improve  it  would  be 
through  the  production  of  more  food  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion  to  larger  masses  of  people.  As  with  relief,  the 
redistribution  of  a  given  supply  through  a  stamp  plan 
or  any  similar  method  simply  takes  from  one  group 
what  it  gives  to  another. 

The  above  factors  seem  to  me  tq  indicate  a  rise  of 
a  new  group  in  the  nation.  This  group  will  own 
small  farms  and  provide  a  large  proportiqn  of  their 
living  from  their  land  while  deriving  their  cash  in¬ 
come  from  intermittent  or  seasonal  employment  at 
manufacturing  and  handicrafts.  With  the  rise  of  this 
group,  the  recreational  and  social  and  technological 
advantages  of  our  society  can  be  spread  out  among 
ever  greater  numbers  of  people.  They  will  form  a 
middle  group,  neither  agriculture  nor  industry.  They 
will  serve  to  raise  the  national  nutritional  standards, 
decrease  the  need  for  relief,  subsidies  and  food  stamp 
plans,  as  well  as  bring  to  the  rural  sections  the  better 
living  conveniences  of  city  life.  Paul  Ruttkay. 

Connecticut. 


In  your  July  issue  you  asked  for  comments  on  the 
very  excellent  article  by  Haydn  S.  Pearson.  A  topic 
as  big  as  he  is  considering  necessarily  cannot  include 
all  the  possible  ramifications.  Very  likely,  he  has 
some  strong  views  on  a  couple  of  points  I’d  like  to 
bring  up,  but  he  probably  didn’t  have  space  to  con¬ 
sider  them. 

One  is  the  way  all  of  us  in  agriculture  fool  our¬ 
selves  about  the  number  of  farms.  We  say  there  are 
better  than  six  million  because  the  census  folks  call 
anything  over  three  acres  or  anything  that  makes 
more  than  $250  from  an  agricultural  enterprise  as 
a  farm.  That  means  the  mink  farms,  frog  farms, 
country  estates,  woodlots  owned  by  absentees  and  cut 
sporadically,  bogs,  swamps,  and  unfarmed  acreage 
on  which  someone  is  making  a  home  but  living  off 
income  from  children  or  investments — all  are  counted 
as  farms.  Some  of  the  folks  in  BAE  accordingly 
have  studied  the  matter  and  come  up  with  the  no¬ 
tion  that  about  4,800,000  farms  are  actually  that. 

’That  means  that  all  “average”  figures  are  cockeyed. 
Average  income  is  cut  drastically  because  a  lot  of 
“farms”  are  figured  into  the  total  that  shouldn’t  be 
there.  The  plight  of  the  farmer  is  over-emphasized 
for  the  same  reason.  In  fact,  we  get  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  everything  in  agriculture  because  of  this 
probable  error. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make  is  one  that 
always  causes  farm  groups  to  see  red.  That  is,  no 
amount  of  law-ing,  legislation  or  do-gooding  is  going 
to  make  a  farm  of  uneconomic  size  a  going  proposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  postwar  world  if  milk  prices  decline 
as  most  think  they  will,  little  northeastern  dairy  farms 
of  seven  to  ten  cows  are  just  naturally  in  for  a  bad 
time.  Most  of  these  units  should  go  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  into  some  other  enterprise,  for  at  best  legis¬ 
lation  and  price  protection  or  subsidy  can  merely  be 
palliatives  and  not  cures  for  a  condition  that  is  un¬ 
sound  at  the  very  roots.  But  everybody  yells  ‘Save 
the  little  farmer!’  Of  course — save  him  but  not  on 
a  farm  that  is  wrong  to  start  with.  Maybe  he’d  be 
better  off  working  for  someone  else,  going  into  in¬ 
dustry,  getting  into  poultry,  or  something  other  than 
dairying.  Ladd  Haystead 

New  York. 


I  wish  to  commend  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
its-  stand  in  opposing  the  food  subsidy  idea  advocated 
by  Haydn  Pearson  in  your  July  issue.  One  may 
agree  with  Mr.  Pearson  that  adequate  food  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  national  welfare,  but  is  not  adequate  individual 
spirit  also  important?  It  is  true  thtat  the  farmer 
finds  it  profitable  policy  to  feed  his  cows  well  and  ai 
all  times  keep  them  contented,  but  have  the  people 
of  this  nation  no  higher  destiny  than  to  become  a 
voluntarily  stabled  herd,  meekly  obeying  the  pro 
vider  of  food? 

It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  all  the  plans  put  forth 
by  modern  economists  end  up  in  the  same  way.  Herd 
the  people  together,  divide  them  into  classes,  and 
stimulate  class  warfare  so  a  group  of  self-appointed 
leaders  can  take  over.  We  have  seen  it  demonstrated 
in  our  day  that  this  leads  to  a  loss  of  individualism, 
and  that  a  loss  of  individualism  inevitably  leads  to 
a  decline  in  character  and  virtue. 

Encourage  the  individual  to  tackle  his  own  prob¬ 
lems  with  initiative  and  forethought,  but  don’t  force 
or  bribe  him  into  acceptance  of  subsidies  and  loss  of 
independent  action.  The  way  outlined  by  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  is  the  path  to  totalitarianism  and  spiritual  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Erland  Wadhams 

New  Hampshire. 


Don't  let  Rust  pick  your  pocket 


Rust  can  rob  you  of  plenty . . .  The  damage  it  does  to  your 
valuable  farm  machinery  can  be  even  greater  than  that  of 
normal  operating  wear!  Especially  during  storage,  rust  eats 
away  at  machinery . . .  and  profits. 

Hard-to-get  equipment  needs  reliable  full-time  protec¬ 
tion.  You  get  that  kind  of  protection  when  you  use  wear¬ 
saving  Esso  Lubricants  while  machinery  is  working  hard, 
and  Esso  Rust-Ban  347  when  you  put  it  away. 
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Ark  Farm  Notes 

Wool  and  mutton  are  now,  and  al¬ 
ways  have  been  staple  farm  products. 
No  accurate  forecast  in  sheep  is  possi¬ 
ble,  but,  judging  from  the  past  and 
present  returns,  we  are  as  safe  with 
sheep  as  with  any  other  farm  stock. 

A  large  part  of  New  York  State  is 
ideally  adapted  to  these  animals.  Once 
most  of  our  north  country  farms  kept 
flocks  of  various  sii.es,  but  before  the 
war,  m^y  of  them,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  had  been  dispersed.  You  might 
drive  miles  along  the  highways  and  not 
see  a  sheep.  But  now  they  are  coniing 
back  in  favor. 

This  morning  when  I  opened  the  hen¬ 
house  door,  every  nest  was  occupied; 
several  birds  were  standing  close,  wait¬ 
ing  their  turn.  The  thought  came  to 
me  that  I  must  put  in  more  nests  or  cut 
down  the  hen  flock,  even  though  the 
latter  is  small.  Then  I  went  down 
through  the  sheep  barn.  It  was  practic¬ 
ally  empty,  save  for  a  small  flock.  Yes, 
there  was  room  here  for  many  more. 
My  decision  was  that  I  had  too  many 
hens  and  not  enough  sheep. 

Problems  with  farm  flocks  here  in  the 
North  and  East  are  different  from  the 
ranges  of  the  West.  Wobl  with  them  is 
a  prime  factor,  while  with  us  early 
lambs  must  also  be  considered.  We 
must  Winter  feed  for  six  months,  while 
they  can  pasture  much  longer,  often  in 
some  sections  the  year  through.  For 
best  results  we  must  have  a  ewe  that 
first  of  all  is  an  early  breeder.  She  also 
must  be  a  heavy  milker,  hardy,  a  good 
rustler  and  excellent  mother,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  fleece  as  well. 

Most  of  the  breeds  have  several  supe¬ 
rior  characteristics,  yet  we  have  found 
that  certain  crosses  in  sheep,  like  those 
of  chicks,  give  us  the  edge  over  some 
of  the  purebreds.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Dorset-Delaine  cross,  which 
combines  largely  all  of  the  best  factors, 
plus  the  desirable  flocking  habit  of  the 
fine-wools  and  a  Spring  breeding  sea¬ 
son  that  is  almost,  or  often  equal  to,  that 
of  purebred  Dorsets.  Such  crossbred 
ewes  when  mated  back  to  a  purebred 
Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Shropshire,  Oxford, 
Southdown  or  other  good  registered 
mutton  ram  give  a  quick  growing,  early 


maturing  lamb  for  tbe  Winter  and  early 
Spring  market. 

In  starting  such  a  farm  flock,  it  may 
be  found  that  buying  purebreds  for  the 
cross  mentioned  is  too  expensive.  The 
next  consideration  then  is  to  bring  in 
from  the  West  breeding  ewes  in  car  lots, 
provided  enough  farmers  are  interest¬ 
ed.  Usually  farm  flocks  do  not  average 
above  20  to  30  head,  and  the  expense  of 
shipping  in  so  few  would  be  too  great. 
By  having  a  representative  that  knows 
sheep  at  the  stockyards  to  select  them, 
we  can  usually  find  an  excellent  type 
of  grade  ewes,  preferably  carrying  a 
preponderance  of  fine-wool  blood.  While 
these  sheep  are  not  the  ideal  for  our 
purpose,  they  make  a  good,  workable 


foundation  for  the  first  year  to  use  with 
a  purebred  Dorset  ram. 

It  will  take  two  or  more  generations 
to  establish  a  good  early  lamb  breeding 
flock  by  continuously  using  registered 
Dorset  rams.  These  ewes  can  then  be 
bred  to  drop  their  lambs  in  the  Fall  or 
early  Winter  as  desired  according  to 
market  needs.  In  choosing  a  sire  to  be 
used  for  producing  the  early  market 
lambs,  a  good  mutton  type  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
he  be  a  prize  winner,  but  he  must 
be  a  good  individual  for  the  breed 
whose  blood  he  carries.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  a  grade  ram  be  used. 
If  you  do,  the  lambs  will  not  be  uni¬ 
form,  and  you  defeat  your  purpose. 


Early  Fall  is  the  time  to  buy  Western 
ewes,  before  they  are  bred.  Often  they 
are  thin  in  flesh,  from  nursing  lambs  up 
to  the  time  they  are  shipped  in;  but 
they  gain  flesh  quickly  when  turned  on 
stubble  or  the  mountain  ranges  such  as 
the  North  counties  afford. 

Do  not  breed  any  ewe  until  she  is 
well  fleshed  and  has  been  wormed  at 
least  once.^  The  new  worm  remedy, 
phenothiazine,  holds  great  promise.  It 
gets  several  kinds  of  worms  infesting 
the  stomachs  of  sheep.  It  is  worth  a 
trial,  and  is  safe  and  sure  when  direc¬ 
tions  are  followed.  The-  reason  why 
many  Northern  flocks  were  dispersed 
was  the  worm  menace,  plus  the  ticks 
that  always  eat  the  profit.  Dipping  at 
least  twice  with  tick  killing  sheep  dip 
and  preferably  three  times  a  year,  will 
clean  out  the  ticks,  and  regular  worm¬ 
ing  will  also  clean  the  intestinal  tract. 
No  animal  can  produce  or  even  live 
comfortably  that  is  infested  with  either 
or  both  external  and  internal  parasites. 
If  you  are  not  willing  to  go  the  limit 
on  this,  then  leave  sheep  alone. 

Do  not  breed  ewe  lambs,  because  they 
need  to  be  allowed  to  grow;  we  never 
breed  a  thin  ewe  or  one  that  is  under  18 
months  of  age,  either  purebred  or 
cross.  If  you  breed  the  first  year,  the 
resulting  lamb  is  small  and  the  ewe 
never  reaches  the  size  she  would  if  not 
bred.  Then,  too,  by  allowing  her  to 
grow  the  increased  weight,  the  ewe 
when  mature  gives  more  wool,  and  a 
pound  or  more  every  year  thereafter, 
A  good,  large  ewe  has  a  greater  capacity 
for  feed,  and  feed  they  must  have  and 
plenty  of  it  to  produce  prirhe  lambs. 

Watch  the  udders  of  these  heavily 
milking  ewes,  especially  for  10  days  or 
more  after  the  lambs  have  been 
weaned.  Many  fine  ewes  are  spoiled  by 
letting  their  udders  get  congested.  This 
works  with  any  ewe,  regardless  of 
breed,  but  especially  so  for  the  heavi¬ 
est  milkers.  Keep  them  milked  out, 
and  cut  down  on  their  grain  feed  until 
practically  dry.  Remember,  this  sheep 
business  is  a  three-cornered  partnership: 
the  sheep,  the  feed  and  the  man  that 
looks  after  them.  He  in  particular  is 
all  important  if  we  are  to  chalk  up  a 

profit.  WILLET  RANDALL. 


This  international  grand  champion  Southdown  wether  was  bred,  fed  and  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Registered  Southdown  rams  when  bred  to 
Dorset-Delaine  cross-bred  ewes  will  sire  market  topping  early  lambs. 


CUTTING  chore  time  isn't  a  matter 
of  making  one  or  two  big  im- 
proTements.  It's  a  lot  of  short  cuts 
.  .  .  saving  a  few  minutes  here,  elim¬ 
inating  a  few  steps  there  throughout 
the  entire  work  routine. 

Jamesway  equipment  vdll  enable  you 
to  do  this.  For  Instance,  Jamesway 
has  developed  a  lever  stall  that  en¬ 
ables  you  to  lock  in  or  release  an 
entire  row  of  cows  with  one  action 
of  a  lever.  No  walking  ...  no  du¬ 
plication  of  effort,  yet,  if  desired, 
each  stall  can  be  released  or  locked 
individually. 

Save  Time  and  Work 

For  nearly  forty  years  Jamesway  has 
been  cutting  work,  saving  time,  and 
increasing  production  for  thousands 
of  farmers.  Jamesway  equipment  has 
helped  them  save  a  mile  or  more  of 
Wcdking  a  day  ...  cut  chore  time  a 
third  or  more  .  .  .  made  bams  easier 


to  dean  and  keep  clean  ...  stepped 
up  milk  production  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  time-saving,  labor-saving  James¬ 
way  story  is  described  in  the  new. 
Jamesway  Farm  Building  Book.  You'll 
want  a  copy  before  you  make  any 
plans  for  building  or  remodeling  a 
barn,  hen  house,  hog  house,  or  emy 
other  farm  building. 

See  Yonx  Jamesway  Dealer 

Then  talk  with  your  Jamesway  dealer 
about  the  equipment  you  need  to  put 
your  dairy,  pork  and  poultry  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  new  basis  of  satisfaction 
and  profit  when  materials  are  avail¬ 
able.  Write  to  Dept.  RN-845. 


FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  •  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


: C' : '' v:'C  v': :  wma  x  '  txje  ^  < :  -  -  '  -  >  ■ 

VEfBHiBfARY  PROFESSION 


Saved:  ,^50,000,000  a  Year 

•  After  the  Civil  War,  tick  fever  threatened  to 
bankrupt  America’s  cattle  raisers. 

'fhen,  in  1889  Cooper  Curlice,  a  veterinarian,  began  the 
studies  which  proved  that  this  malady  was  transmitted  by 
the  cattle  tick.  This  classical  chapter  in  veterinary  and 
medical  history  opened  the  way  for  conquest  of  this  disease 
— as  well  as  the  control  of  all  insect-borne  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  man.  Following  this  discovery,  veterinarians 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have 
been  waging  a  ceaseless,  systematic  war  against  these  ticks 
and  the  disease  they  transmit. 

Early  in  1944,  just  55  years  following  Cooper  Curtice’s 
investigation,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  announced 
that  the  campaign  against  this  tick  was  99%  complete. 
This  parasite  has  all  but  disappeared  from  the  U.  S.,  tick 
fever  has  been  practically  eradicated,  and  great  southern 
areas  opened  to  successful  cattle  raising. 

The  saving  which  veterinarians  have  thus  earned  for 
American  cattle  raisers  is  estimated  at  fifty -million  dollars 
a  year. 


One  of  a  series  of  educational  announcements  by 

^Ameticsm  Foundation  for  j^nimal  Health 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Associated  Serum  Producers.  Inc, 
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_ SWINE _ 

HAMPSHIRE  PUREBRED 
SOW  SALE 

SATURDAY.  AUGUST  18,  1945 

1:00  P.  M.  AT 

Robertson  Farms,  York,  Pennsylvania 

55  SELECTED  GILTS  55 

All  bred  at  Robertson  Farms,  line  bred  from 
the  most  popular  bloodlines.  All  the  easy 
feeding  kind.  Attend  this  sale,  buy  a  swell 
gilt  and  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  next 
year’s  meat  shortages.  “America’s  Fastest 
Growing  Breed.’’  All  double  treated  and 
blood  tested.  A  great  many  of  these  gilts  are 
bred  to  Glory  Bound  Again  333403  the  great¬ 
est  son  of  Glory  Bound,  the  reserve  All- 
American  aged  boar  for  1944. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PA. 

200  Xl.-u.Sgrecl.  Fiss 

CHESTER  WHITE,  CH ESTER-YO R KSH I R E,  CHES¬ 
TER  BERKSHIRE,  DUROC  CROSS 


6  WEEKS .  $12.00 

7-8  WEEKS .  13.50 

9-10  WEaiKS .  15.00 


12  weeks  started  sJioates  $20.00  each.  Vaccination  if 
desired  $1.00  each.  Crated  free.  Ship  C.O.D.  check  or 
money  order.  CHESTER  BOAJIS,  200  LBS.  $50.00. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASa  TEL.  1085 

A  few  nice  young  Pigs  six  weeks  old,  $12.00  each; 
seven-eight  weeks,  $12.50  each.  Kindly  send  2599  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 


T'OR  SALE:  KEGISTEHED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

W.  H.  PRICE.  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

PALL  BOARS  &  GILTS— TINRELATEO?. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Hampshire  Boardi^c?  ®r?d®^ 

Sired  by  Southwind  Royality  and  Bothers  Roller  Ihdde. 

O’HAGANS  STOCK  FARMS,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS— Pedigreed  Bred 
Gilts  and  Sows — Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Also  feeder 
Pigs.  Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


•YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y, 


Registered  Yorkshire  WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale. 
A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Blyler  Farms  Registered  Daroc  Jersey  Swine 

For  Sale — Sows  pasture  bred  to  Proud  Grandmaster 
Ace  for  September  Utters.  These  are  tried  sows  guar¬ 
anteed  sound.  None  are  offered  for  sale  with,  a  litter 
record  of  less  than  nine  raised  last  spring.  A  few 
quality  spring  boars  and  gilts  still  for  sale. 

THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  BEVERLY.  NEW  JERSEY 

Dnroc-Jcrscy  Reg.  Swine  Spring  Boars 

and  Sow  Pigs  to  offer.  W’e  offer  a  limited  number  of 
selected  Pall  bred  Gilts.  Order  your  Fall  Pigs  nenv 
for  November  shipping.  Plan  to  attend  Regional  Du- 
roc  'Sale  at  Trenton  Fair,  Sept.  15th. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


•  Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Pigs.  Either  Sex.  • 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  New  York 


Durocs,  reg.  by  Gr.  Champ.  N.  J.  Wave.  Sawyer 
Farms,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  Ph.  MU.  3-1749,  N.  Y.  C. 


HEREFORD  HOGS— "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  IDustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


ONE  BERKSHIRE  BOAR,  12  weeks  old,  purebred 
but  not  registered.  $25. 

Harvey  A.  Foster,  1600  Parker  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


PIGS  Nine  to  twelve  weeks  old  $15.00  each.  Castrated 
and  vaccinated.  Phone:  Wyckofff  307. 

H.  HENKEL  &  SONS.  Cresent  Ave.,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.^):  Husky  feeder  pigs,  double  inoculated. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


AYRSHIRES 


.Most  Profitable  Cows^H^ 

Big  Milkew  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
.Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  foe 

Ayrstiirc  Breeders' Association 

96  CenUr  S«., 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I 

1 


Riverside  Stock  Farm  Milking  Herd  and  Bredl 
Heifer  Dispersal,  Woodvllle,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.T.I 
Abner  Zehr,  owner.  Wed.  Aug.  29th  at  12:30 P.M.I 
60  head,  majority  fresh  or  close  to  calving.  All! 
vaccinated  and  tested  within  30  days  prior  to| 
sale  date.  This  is  tlie  famous  old  Converse  herd, 
fiHinded  1856. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  ~ 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Bo*  96  -  Brandon,  Vt 


TEN  MONTHS  AYRSHIRE  BULL,  registered,  dam's 
RM  12,714-626;  (sale  benllts  local  Legion’s  Home  fund). 
OSCAR  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED:  20  purebred  Ayrshire  heifers  about  12  to  15 
months  old:  1  Arj’shlre  bull.  Quote  best  prices.  Write  to 

King  &  Conway,  107  Market  St.,  Wilmington  AOi,  Del. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Registered  Yearling  Bulls  ready  for  service  and  year¬ 
ling  heifers  sired  by  Richard  Tone  or  Beau  Sensation 
60th.  also  100  exceptional  quality  grade  heifers. 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA.  NEW  YORK 


We  can  furnish  you  with  one  or  a  carload  of  HEREFORD 
Feeder  Steers ;  also  lieavy  Steers. 

O’HAGANS  STOCK  FARMS 
Voorheesville, _ Albany  County.  New  York 


Registered  Two  Year  Old  Hereford  Heifers.  Homed 
and  polled.  Also  young  bulls.  Can  ship  any  State. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN  •  ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

REGISTERED  BREEDING  STOCK 

FOR  SALE — Nine  cows  with  calves  and  five 
bred  heifers. 

Visit 

LEE-DAN  FARMS 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Pennington,  N.  J.,  116R2 
or  N.  Y.  CITY,  LOngacre  6-6724 


JERSEYS 


State  Sale  of  Jersey  Cows 

Tuesday,  September  llth,  1945 

At  2:00  P.  M. 

Pavilion  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

50  REG.  JERSEY  COWS 

Selected  from  the  purebred  herds  of 
New  Jersey  breeders. 

SEND  FOR  SALE  CATALOG  TO 
Paul  Spann,  Chairman  Sales  Commitee 
Hamilton  Farm,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey 
An  opportunity  to  increase  your  Fall  and 
Winter  production  with  outstanding 
breeding  stock. 


For  Sale — 6  Reg.  Jersey  HEIFERS,  5  due  to  freshen 
Aug.  1-Dec.  Volunteer  breeding.  For  prices  write 

VINCENT  A.  THORPE,  Manager  Peachcroft  Farm, 
BERNARDSVILLE  NEW  JERSEY 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Female«.  These 
cow,  are  all  safe  in  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Epponian,  who 
•re  two  of  the  premier  sires  of  the  breed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS.  ALLAN  A.  RYAN,  Rhinebeek,  New  York 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
•T.reiand  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Hd.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders* 
Aisociation.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


FOB  SALE;  Registered  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  yearling 
bull,  and  a  few  good  open  and  bred  heifers  and 
cows.  The  best  of  blood  lines. 

ESS  KAY  FARM.  EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 


CONDE'  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 


1.  Rigid  handle  for  convenience. 

2.  Poppet  type  valve  pulsotor  that 
needs  no  adjusting. 

3.  Patented  condenser  cup  for  a  dry 
pipe  line. 

4.  Air  filter  with  special  gauze  for 
clean  pulsotor. 


5.  Claw  with  large  straight-through 
milk  passages  for  ease  in  cleaning 
and  fast  milking. 

6.  Dry  pipe  line  for  free  air  movement. 

7.  Specially  designed  cover  for  easy 
handling, 

8.  Glove-type  inflation  forcowcomfort. 


These  are  some  of  the  Exclusive  features  that  have  made  Conde'  the  favorite 
milking  machine  among  leading  dairymen  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


(2ondi  Milkina  Machine  (Zo.  ^Jne, 
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SHEEP 


SAVE  TIME  AND  BUY  THE  BEST 

Write  BONNY  LEAS  FARM.  R.F.D.  7,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

for  infonuation  about  our  finely  bred,  typey  Hamp¬ 
shire  Rams;  deep,  low  and  strainght  having  heavy  bone, 
good  fleece,  conformation  and  straight  back  and  legs. 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES,  75  RAMS,  200  EWES. 
500  Unregistered  EWES.  Heaviest  shearers. 

EDMOND  STONE, _ CHARITON, _ IOWA 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  DORSET  RAMS 

GEORGE  D.  BRICE.  SKANEATELES.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  SHIPPED  ON  AP- 
rilOV.\L.  Send  for  photographs.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 


- FOB  SALE;  QU.VI.ITY  FEEDEB  LAiTBS - 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

•  Registered  Blatk  Karakul  RAM  for  sale.  # 
A.  J.  PACKARD  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 


Shropshire  RAMS,  by  Champions.  Sawyer  Farms, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  phone  MU.  3-1749,  N.  Y.  City. 

—FOR  S.4LE;  REOISTERED  KABAKITL  SHEEP— 

THOMAS  SELTER,  R3,  NORTH  EAST,  PENNA. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


F  o  iFt.  s  Xa  :e: 

Eight  .ABERDEEN-ANGUS  first  calf  breeder  heifers: 
Eight  HER^ORD  first  calf  breeder  heifers.  $2()0.00 
each  including  calf  at  side. 

WINORIDGE  FARMS,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  VT. 

FOR  SALE:  Feeder  steers,  carlots.  trucklots  or  singles. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

BROWN  Sinss  BtTLL  C.ALF:  Six  months;  popular 
breeding,  dams  life  record  over  3000  butterfat  and  still 
going  strong.  Also  a  bull  and  a  heifer  calf;  for  in¬ 
formation  write 

HAROLD  KENNEDY.  VALENCIA,  NEW  YORK 

_ _ DOGS _ 

— injNTlNG  DOGS  AGE  FOUR  MONTHS  $25.00^ 
CARL  BARNUM,  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Collie  puppies  excellent  breeding,  beauty  and  obedi- 

ence,  HAROLD  KENNEDY,  VALENCIA,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  English  bull  puppies;  litter  reg.  females  $40. 

each;  males  $50.  each.  EDGEWOOD  FARMS,  Troy,  Pa. 

Dachshund  Puppies  reds,  black,  AKC,  healthy,  bom 
May  12,  $50.  Berger,  Bethlehem  Pike.  Hatfield.  Pa. 


GOATS 


PUBEBRHD  SAANEN  GOATS  Several  buck  kids,  sev¬ 
eral  yearling  does,  a  dry  doe  and  a  milking  doe.  ail 

hornless.  Paul  Ceekinham,  Cream  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdew  Aagut  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hog*. 


SHORTHORNS 


DOGS 

Watchdogs,  Cowdogs,  Companions  purebred  German 
Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  watchdog  parents.  Gray 
or  black,  eight  weeks  old  $35.00  each.  Border  Collie 
pups  from  heel  driving  parents,  black  and  tan,  three 
months  old  spayed  females  $20.00  each. 

FAYRE  FARM,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES,  sired  by  son  of  Ch.  Rockley 
Roasting  Hot,  one  of  America’s  best  Airedales.  Pedi¬ 
greed,  eligible  to  registration  A.  K.  C.  Intelligent, 
easily  trained:  make  best  guards,  companions,  pets. 
Write  today.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Bonks,  Penna. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 

Dalmatian  farm  raised  puppies;  beautiful  markings; 
show  stock.  Also  Dachshunds  all  over  four  months  old. 
Registered.  Price  $25.00  to  $50.00.  GAUDENT  FARM 
KENNELS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  213,  Saugerties.  N.  Y. 

Two  Utters  Collie — St.  Bernard — 2  litters  CoUie- 
Sliepherd — 1  litter  purebred  AKC  St.  Bernard — 2  litters 
Black  Cocker  Spaniels  AKC.  Overstocked.  Reduced  prices 

E.  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK  Tel:  36 

-■  "^UKEBREP  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Ron-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

—FOR  SALE:  NEWFOtTNDLAND  WATCH  DOG— 
(Female)  two  and  one  half  years  old. 

ELI  6.  BRENNEMAN,  SPRINGS,  PENNSYLVANIA 

A  IDFirT  A I  FQ  Farm  raised  three  year  old 
female,  also  puppies,  A.K.C. 
registered.  H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKT.ON,  N.  J. 

- PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  cattle  driving  parents.  Males  $25.  females  $15. 
FAYRE  FARM,  SWANTON.  VERMONT 

FOR  SALE:  Nine  Shepherd  pups.  Parents  excellent  cow 
dogs,  also  good  watch  dogs  females  $5.00;  males  $10.00. 
MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT.  PRATTSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

Handsome  RED  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS.  S  wks. 
ExceUent  type.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ELM  VIEW  KENNELS.  ST.  ALBANS,  VERMONT 

FOR  SALE;  AIREDALE  PUPS;  Eligible  for  registra¬ 
tion  in  A.  K.  C.  Males  $25.00;  Females  $15.00. 
NORMAN  TREBLE,  R4.  ALBION.  NEW  YORK 

Scotties.  Rat  Terriers,  Collies.  Shepherds,  White  Col¬ 
lies,  Airedales.  Wires.  Trained  dogs.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  ED.  STONE,  CHARITON.  IOWA 

?ti.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Reg.  Collics-Setters-Beagics  Firm*?  H«tiiiJf^?*N.*Yl 

Gordon  Setter  PUPS,  registered  stock.  Hunting  strain. 
FIELD  GORDON  KENNELS,  SOMERS,  CONN. 

Unregistered  purebred  German  Shepherd  Police  Puppies 
$35.00  each.  Mrs.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER.  N.  Jf. 


-SHEPHERDS. 0.  O.  D.  APPBOVAlr- 


LEO  BARNUM,  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


REUABLE  SHEPHERDS  ^  ARTHUR  GIUSON. 


*  DeKalb  Junction,  N.'V. 


REG.  COLLIES,  real  workers  and  companions,  from 
$25.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


GHE.4T  DANES  REGISTERED  Pn»PlES  $50.00  TT» 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  62Q« 


Official  as  wejl  as  "on  the  farm"  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
$>rovethat  MUking  Shorthorns  are  best 
cU.round  breed!  Produce  4^  milk  end  have 
Creaiest  sel«a(e  value  of  all  milk  breeds  I 

Cel  tke  facta  — FREE!  Or  read  Milkmg _ 

Sborthoai  JaignaL  Tost  subactiguan  six  inaatha  SOtrone  year  ILIXL 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Are.,  U.S.  Yards,  Depf.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  III 

HOLSTEINS 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CAHIE  100 

183rd  AUCTION  SALE  ISSrd 

Sale  Pavilion,  Eariville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  'Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1945 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  blood  test,  some  Bang’s 
Vaccinated,  all  milking  animals  mastitis  tested.  50 
fresh  and  close  springers;  25  cows  and  first  calf 
heifers  due  in  August,  September  and  October;  10 
ready  for  service  bulls  from  good  record  dams;  15 
heifer  calves  and  yearlings  (25  young  calves  of  both 
sex  will  sell  right  after  their  dams).  These  are 
high  quality,  high  producing,  richly  bred,  profitable 
foundation'  animals — all  sold  under  the  rigid  require¬ 
ments  of  these  nationally  known,  long  established.  Eari¬ 
ville  sales.  Trucks  available.  Come  and  bring  your 
friends. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUSz  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


FREE 


Hoisteins  Cut  Replacement  Costs 

Long  life  means  less  outlay  for  replacements. 
Hoisteins  continue  to  produce  consistently  at  U 
to  15  years  of  age.  21 
registered  Hoisteins 
show  on  official  test  800  iimcTDiTm 
pounds  butter  fat  at  12 
I  years,  or  over.  JUDGING  mV 

'  Write  for  free  booklet,  UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Braaleboro,Vennont  •  Box  2033 


e 


-A-TJCTIOTO- 

50  Holstein  Cattle;  40  Registered  and  10  Grades 
SATURDAY,  AUG.  II;  12:30  P.M.  Lunch  Available 

Fifth  in  series  at  WARWICK,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Farm  of  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  located  one  mile  east 
of  Warwick  on  Greenwood  Lake  Road.  All  T.  B.  Ac¬ 
credited,  negative  to  blood  test,  milking  animals 

mastitis  tested,  eligible  for  New  Jersey  and  New 

England.  Offering  consists  primarily  of  selected 
Canadian-bred  cows  and  first  calf  heifers,  all  fresh 

or  close  springers,  or  due  in  the  early  Fall.  By¬ 

bidding  prohibited.  Every  animal  sold  to  be  as  rep¬ 
resented.  You  can  buy  with  confidence  at  this  sale. 
This  series  is  becoming  more  popular  as  time  goes  on. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


30  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS.  25  HEIFERS 
and  CALVES,  and  6  BULLS  for  sale. 
PHILIP  LEHNER.  PRINCETON.  WISCONSIN 

GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  INCOME 


•  The  GUERNSEY  BMnd  »iid  Breed  Prognun 
is  the  farmer’s  •ssorance  of  future  income.  Read 
“  How  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Helps 
To  Make  Breeding  Fascinating  and  Ptofiuble 
This  valuable  FREE  booklet  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends.  Send  Now ! 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUS 

244  Grove  Sueet.  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

Bull  Calves  Closely  Related  to  Peerless  Margo 

1013  lbs.  fat  junior,  3  years  old;  Peerless  Sibyl  874 

lbs.  fat.  Sr.,  3  years  old;  Royal  Lenda.  IlOO  lbs.  fat, 

senior  4  years  old.  and  from  dams  with  records  up  to 

809  lbs.  fat  senior,  3  years  old.  Also  a  few  heifer 
Calves. 

Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

•  GUERNSEY  BULL  • 

Proven,  •with  high  producing  daughters; 

grandson  Of  1,043-lb.  fat  cow.  Other  young 
Bulls.  Write  for  list. 

GREENTREE  FARMS,  TOWN  LINE,  N.  Y. 


TO 

A  HERD  OF  GUERNSEYS 

Approximately  twenty-five  head.  Must  meet  Bangs 
Disease  Test.  Write  to  W.  SCHMITZ,  1018  Sherman 
Ave.,  Elizabeth  3,  New  Jersey.  Telephone;  EL.  2-3560 
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And  I  Can  Retire  In 
Only  1  More  Years 

Thousands  of  our  policy  holders  have 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  knowing  that 
in  a  few  more  short  years  they  can,  if 
they  wish,  retire  from  active  work. 

If  you  would  like  to  retire  at  middle 
age,  with  freedom  and  funds  for  travel¬ 
ing  or  for  enjoying  a  leisurely  life  in 
that  little  home  in  the  hills,  you  must 
plan  in  advance — and  it’s  never  too 
early  to  start.  Your  retirement  plan 
can  also  include  protection  for  your 
wife  and  family  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  years.' 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details, 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

*'1912“'  Syrocuse  1,  N.  Y. 

. COUPON . .  . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  C(k 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  r7 

I  fun  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information* 


NAME. 


STREET^. 


CITV- 


-STATE^. 


SEND  IN  PICTURES 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER  READERS 


We  pay  25.00  for  the  best 
TRAP  PICTURE 

[Also  Ten  Prizes  of  $1  "1  Here’s  your 

Contest  closes  midnight,  Aug.  31 J  chance  to  trap 
some  extra  cash  and  win  top  honors  with 
your  “Havahart.”  Maybe  you’ll  win  the  $25 
with  a  picture  of  the  next  critter  you  catch 
near  your  chicken  coop,  or  whenever  else 
you  keep  your  “Havahart”  on  duty.  Ten 
additional  honor  prizes  pay  $1  each.  Size  of 
photo  doesn’t  matter.  Winners  will  be  select¬ 
ed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  William 
O’Brien  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  Courtenay 
Brandreth,  famous  nature  painter,  and  Rupert 
Merkl,  inventor  of  the  Havahart  Trap.  Mail 
photos  to  Contest  Committee. 

Allcock  Mfg.  Co.,  Ossining,  New  York 


ROOF-WELD 
LEAK  FIXER 


Makes  tough,  lasting  roof-repairs.  Simply 
spread  this  durable,  adhesive  plastic  over 
and  around  the  teak  or  break  — and  forget  I 
In  red  or  black.  Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hord- 
ware,  department  stores.  Wfite  for  folder  F-1 . 


THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


Another  famous  Pobco  "Home-Saver" 
Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makers  of 
Asphaif  Paints-and  Asphalt  Roofings 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 


Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


BEARING-AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  next  Summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


My  thoughts  return  each  Summertime  There  were  Bouncing  Bet  and  Bleeding 
To  a  garden  of  long  ago,  Heart 

For  there’s  no  one  else  to  remember  And  a  lovely  Scottish  rose; 

The  flowers  it  used  to  grow.  But  I  have  remembered  best  of  all 

A  fragrance  spiced  like  cloves. 

A  friend  one  day  brought  me  roots 
Of  Sweet  Rocket,  and  when  they 
grew, 

I  was  overjoyed  to  And  in  the  blooms 
■That  same  old  clove  scent,  tried  and 
true.  Lillian  Stickney. 


That  Sugar  Problem 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  would  feel  at 
home  these  days  when  housewives  are 
trying  to  keep  their  own  cupboards 
from  being  bare  of  canned  fruits  and 
berries  this  season.  The  sugar  shortage, 
of  course,  is  the  difficulty.  The  fact  that 
we  need  to  do  more  preserving  than 
ever,  to  add  variety  and  food  to  the 
diet,  and  to  allow  nothing  to  go  to 
waste,  adds  to  this  wartime  problem. 

Mother  Nature,  in  sorne  sections,  has 
stepped  in  to  provide  less  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  amount  of  fruit,  making  it  scarce 
in  the  home  orchards  or  expensive  to 
buy.  This  helps  ease  the  drain  on  the 
sugar  supply  of  the  family,  but  is  not 
easy  on  its  members. 

One  m.ethod  of  saving  on  sugar  for 
canning  is  to  can  fruits  with  no  sugar 
at  all;  boiling  water  is  used  instead  of 
a  sugar  syrup.  This  old  method  appears 
in  1944  cookbooks  as  well  as  in  The 
Rural  Cook  Book,  edited  in  1907  by- 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Texture,  form  and  flavor  of 
such  fruits  are  not  as  good  as  with 
sugar,  but  they  have  been  successfully 
kept  this  way  in  an  emergency.  If 
you  have  this  book,  the  recipe  is  on 
page  123.  If  you  have  no  sugar  at  all 
for  canning,  and  need  the  recipe,  your 
Woman  and  Home  Editor,  who  writes 
this  article,  will  send  it  to  you  gladly. 

A  second  method  for  sugar  saving 
is  to  use  light  instead  of  heavy  syrups. 
Boil  together  for  5  minutes  IVi  cups 
of  sugar  and  4  cups  of  water;  then 
skim.  About  three-fourths  to  one  cup 
of  syrup  is  enough  for  a  pint  of  packed 
fruit.  A  medium  syrup  is  made  in  the 
same  way  with  two  cups  of  sugar  to 
three  cups  of  water. 

A  third  method  is  to  substitute  part 
of  the  sugar  with  a  corn  syrup.  Best 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  com¬ 
bination  rather  than  all  corn  syrup, 
A  thin  syrup  for  peaches  and  plums  is 
made  with  6 1/3  cups  of  water,  two- 
thirds  cup  of  corn  syrup,  two  cups 
of  sugar.  Pears  call  for  7%  cups  of 
water,  one  cup  of  corn  syrup  (red 
label)  and  two  cups  of  sugar.  A 
heavier  syrup  is  required  for  sour  cher¬ 
ries;  5%  cups  water,  1 1/3  cup  of  corn 
syrup,  SVi  cups  of  sugar.  Syrups  for 
canning  whole  berries  are  made  with 
one  cup  of  corn  syrup  and  three  cups 
of  sugar.  These  syrups  are  made  by 
stirring  sugar,  water  and  corn  syrup 
together  and  bringing  thein  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Pack  sterilized  jars  tightly 
with  fruit,  pour  hot  syrup  over  fruit  to 
one-half  inch  of  jar  top.  Follow  direc¬ 
tions  for  sealing  lids  on  jars,  or  partly 
sealing  lids,  according  to  the  type  of 
jar  and  lid  you  use,  when  you  begin 
processing.  Cherries,  peaches  and  plums 
require  20  minutes  processing;  pears  30 
minutes. 

The  fourth  method  is  to  use  honey 
and  sugar  together  for  syrups.  Sweet 
fruits  need  a  syrup  of  one  cup  honey, 
one  cup  sugar,  four  cups  of  water. 
Acid  fruits  use  above  amounts  of  sugar 
and  honey,  but  two  cups  of  water.  In 
each  case  boil  ingredients  together  five 
minutes.  Caution:  honey  foams  high 
while  boiling  and  so  needs  a  large 
kettle  foi  the  purpose.  p.  s. 


A  Rooster  We  Had 

Dad  sold  all  the  roosters  during  the 
Winter,  but  he  kept  .one,  which  ran 
around  with  a  little  group  of  two  Bantam 
and  three  Leghorn  hens.  He  thought 
he  was  pretty  good,  and  began  surpris¬ 
ing  us.  He  would  come  up  back  of  us 
and  peck  at  our  legs.  He  went  for 
everybody  but  Mother.  Betty,  my  old¬ 
est  sister,  got  so  she  ran  if  he  looked 
at  her.  She  used  to  shout  messages  to 
me  from  the  house  porch. 

Well,  one  time  that  bird  went  after 
Mother,  The  next  day  we  had  chicken 
for  dinner.  Dad  asked  Mother:  “Is  it 
him?”  And  Mother  said:  “Yes  it’s  that 
ungrateful  rooster!”  e.  e. 


Good  Canning  Books 

Dependable  ways  to  put  up  berries, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  vital  this  year. 
We  have  the  following  good  books  in 


stock: 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy . $1.50 

Miriam  Williams. 

Complete  Book  of  Home  Canning.  2.00 

Demetria  M.  Taylor. 

Home  Canning  for  Victory .  1,50 

Anne  Pierce. 

Home  Food  Preservation .  1.50 

Frederick  W.  Fabian,  Ph.D. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

A  woman’s  reason  for  liking  a  certain 
potato  variety,  new  to  us,  is  their  beau¬ 
tiful  bloom.  A  field  of  Hourna  potatoes 
is  a  flower  bed.  Because  of  cold  and 
rain,  ours  were  not  planted  until  early 
June,  but  by  July  8th,  some  were  in 
bloom,  many  budded. 

Our  men  have  heard  a  new  story  of 
wild  life  here.  A  man  was  on  a  fire 
tower  watching  when  a  severe  thunder 
storm  came  up.  He  said  it  looked  as 
if  he  could  reach  out  and  catch  the 
lightning  by  the  handful,  so  he  quickly 
descended.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  lad¬ 
der  he  met  Mother  Bear  and  her  two 
cubs!  He  said  if  he  came  down  on  the 
run,  he  went  back  twice  as  fast. 

This  season  the  royal  bell  flower  in 
the  garden  has  been  truly  regal.  I  was 
made  happy  by  a  call  from  the  manager 
of  a  large  nursery,  who  said  these  were 
the  finest  she  ever  saw,  and  that  their 
situation  was  ideal.  The  soil  is  a  bit 
heaier  than  sandy  loam;  they  get  sun 
until  2  or  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
They  stand  shoulder  high  and  have  im¬ 
mense  blooms.  Once  established,  they 
care  for  themselves,  except  they  need* 
dividing  every  second  year. 

I  think  it  was  Dr.  Horace  McFarland 
who  wrote,  in  defense  of  the  old  and 
•wild  roses,  that  we  did  not  expect  lilacs, 
hydrangeas,  and  such  shrubs,  to  bloom 
but  once  a  year,  and  why  should  we  ex¬ 
pect  more  of  roses.  Madame  Plantier, 
the  blush  or  damask,  Provence,  Har¬ 
rison’s  yellow,  and  the  dainty  Scotch 
briers,  in  both  white  and  pink,  have 
bent  under  a  wealth  of  fragrant  beauty, 
I  wish  I  could  locate  the  red  Scotch 
brier,  which  seems  to  have  vanished 
with  the  trailing  plant  that  Grandma 
called  musk.  I  have  been  collecting 
briers  for  years.  The  baby  ramblers, 
by  whatever  name,  winter  bravely.  A 
pail  of  sandy  soil  heaped  about  their 
base,  a  bushel  of  leaves  and  a  few 
boughs  to  hold  them  in  place,  help  them 
to  come  up  smiling  in  the  Spring. 

A  friend  mourns  the  passing  of  a 
woman  who  lived  more  than  four  score 
and  ten  years,  and  delighted  her  neigh¬ 
bors  with  her  homespun  sayings.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  treasure  this  one:  “If 
you  want  to  get  old,  set  down  and  stay 
set.”  Being  up  and  about,  and  “keeping 
everlastingly  at  it”  keeps  us  young. 

Karl  is  still  on  guard  duty,  just  south 
of  Kassel,  Germany.  He  writes  it  must 
have  been  fine  farm  country,  that  they 
are  putting  in  “an  awful  lot  of  crops.” 
Meanwhile,  Errol  is  waiting  at  a  West 
Coast  port.  Nevertheless,  “God  reigns, 
and  the  government  at  Washington  still 
lives.’  MRS.  J.  X.  w. 


Thought  For  Today 

There  is  just  room  in  this  little  spot 
to  give  you  thg  briefest  autograph  sent 
in.  Written  in  an  upstate  farm  boy’s 
school  album,  it  says:  “No  cow;  no 
cream.”  It  happens  that  the  boy  was 
my  father,  and  that  he  dealt  with  milk 
and  cream  for  most  of  his  busy  life. 
Mother  enjoyed  mailing  it  to  me.  p.  s. 


Preparing  for  School 


yds.  39  inch  fabric;  hat.  %  yd.  contrast;  blouse.  1  yd. 
35  inch.  I6e. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  brings  you  the  Pattern  Book 
Free  pattern  printed  right  In  book 


USE 


CAPS^ 
LIDS  and 
RUBBERS 

follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to— 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  Ind. 


TO  SELICT  YOUR 


NEW  CAYALOG 

Y ou  will  find  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  order  every¬ 
thing  you  need  .  .  . locker 
boxes,  tubs,  locker  bags, 
locker  papers,  cellophane. 
Stockinettes,  etc.  .  .  .  all 
from  one  centrally-located 
source.  Quality  unsur¬ 
passed,  backed  by  our  50  years  in  the  paper 
and  packaging  business.  When  inquiring, 
please  state  whether  you  buy  for  your  indi^ 
vidual  needs  or  as  a  locker  plant  operators 


Dealers: 


Send  for  information  about  oppor- 
tunitiea  in  tbit  expanding  industry 


HUBBS  &  HOWE  COMPANY 


Frozen  Food  Packaging  Division 

1708  Elmwood  Ave. _ Buffalo  7,  N.  Y. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  sizes.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 
BARNETT  CANVAS,  130  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


KtU  MTS  with  nothing-tCH 

.  mix,  easy-to- 

use  K-R-O  Ready-Mixed  in  Bis-^t  form.  A 
ted  squill  product,  K-R-0  is  safer  than  poison 
for  use  around  humans,  livestock,  pets,  and 
loultry.  Two  sizes:  3Sc  and  $1.  Also  K-R-0 
Powder:  75c,  at  drug,  seed,  and  hardware  stores# 
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News  from  New  Jersey 

The  July  1  estimate  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  apple  crop  is  1,480,000  bushels,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  past  10  years.  This  is 
about  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  apple 
crop.  Frost  injury  at  blossoming  time 
and  unfavorable  conditions  for  about  a 
month  following  reduced  prospects  ma¬ 
terially  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 
Many  orchards  have  a  light  set  of  fruit 
and  in  some  cases  the  set  is  so  light  that 
growers  have  discontinued  spraying,  for 
the  condition  of  the  crop  is  such  that 
further  expense  and  work  are  not  war¬ 
ranted.  New  Jersey’s  peach  production 
is  estimated  at  1,040,000  bushels  on  July 
1,  compared  with  1,193,000  bushels  in 
1944,  and  954,000  bushels  as  the  10- 
year  average.  New  Jersey’s  potato  crop 
is  estimated  at  12,240,000  bushels.  Of 
this  total,  10,850,000  bushels  are  in  the 
commercial  early  crop,  or  that  part  of 
the  crop  now  being  harvested.  Total 
plantings  this  year  amount  to  72,000 
acres,  with  62,000  in  the  commercial 
early  crop.  The  indicated  yield  is  175 
bushels,  compared  with  130  bushels  in 
1944  and  180  bushels  as  the  10-year 
average. 


Oats  prospects  are  good.  The  straw 
is  heavily  headed  and  big.  Storms  have 
been  responsible  for  causing  much  of 
it  to  lodge.  Wheat  yields  were  larger 
than  usual  and  straw  yields  were  the 
biggest  on  record.  Many  fields  had 
straw  over  five  feet  tall.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  such  heavy  crops  of  grain  that 
they  are  planning  to  use  government 
storage  loan  facilities  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way.  The  price  is  $1.70  per  bushel 
for  No.  1  wheat  and  the  loans  are  being 
handled  through  the  County  AAA. 

The  new  Thorne  variety  of  wheat 
looks  particularly  good  in  both  yield 
and  “stand-up”  qualities.  Farmers  who 
tried  it  for  the  first  time  this  year  are 
particularly  pleased  with  the  appear¬ 
ance.  One  of  these  is  John  Zdieblo  of 
Pittstown.  Although  yield  figures  are 
not  available  at  this  writing,  it  looks 
like  one  of  the  best  crops  of  wheat  he 
ever  grew  and  he  is  particularly  proud 
of  it. 


A  new  machine  to  assist  in  hay  mak¬ 
ing  is  on  trial  at  the  F^irlawn  Farms 
in  Monmouth  County.  Only  12  of  these 
machines  are  now  in  use  in  the  country 
and  there  is  only  this  one  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  machine  is  attached  back  of 
the  mower  so  that  the  freshly  cut  hay 
is  immediately  gathered  up  and  passed 
between  two  heavy  steel  rollers.  This 
flattens  the  stems,  and  tests  have  proven 
that  the  crushed  stems  dry  twice  as  fast 
as  they  do  with  normal  hay  methods.  M. 
G.  Seath,  the  manager  of  Fairlawn 
Farms,  and  Sidney  Reid,  local  equip¬ 
ment  man  who  is  overseeing  the  test, 
report  that  the  drying  time  is  reduced 
approximately  50  per  cent,  that  the  hay 
does  not  sun-bleach  as  badly  as  mowed 
hay,  and  that  it  will  stand  more  rain 
with  less  color  loss. 


New  Jersey  harvested  one  of  the 
heaviest  hay  crops  on  record.  Favor¬ 
able  growing  weather  this  Spring,  plus 
the  use  of  more  lime  and  fertilizer, 
made  for  large  yields.  Catchy  weather 
during  harvest  season  and  a  shortage 
of  labor  made  most  of  the  crop  of  lower 
quality  than  that  harvested  last  year 
during  the  dry  weather.  Most  of  the 
crop  was  made  with  the  pick-up  baler, 
and  since  a  great  deal  of  this  was  done 
by  custom  operators,  the  weather  was 
responsible  for  more  loss  of  quality 
than  would  have  normally  been  the 
case.  Some  of  the  crop  was  not  har¬ 
vested  because  of  shortage  of  labor  and 
lack  of  storage  space.  D.  M.  Babbitt. 


A  MILLION  MORE 
TELEPHONES  IN  RURAL  HOMES 


Plans  of  the  Bell  System  to  extend  and 
improve  farm  telephone  service  call  for 
providing  a  million  more  families  in  rural 
areas  with  telephones  within  three  to  five 
years  after  men  and  materials  are  again 
available.  This  wide-range  program  will 
cost  about  $100,000,000. 

It  continues  and  expands  a  rural  program 
which  the  Bell  Telephone  companies  had 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the 


war  cut  down  its  pace.  Since  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  mid-1930’s,  about  half  a  million 
additional  farm  telephones  have  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Nearly  400,000  have  been  added 
since  1940. 

When  some  60,000  Bell  Telephone  men  and 
women  now  on  leave  with  the  armed  forces 
come  back  from  the  war,  one  of  their  big  jobs 
will  be  to  help  provide  still  more  and  better 
telephone  service  for  farm  families. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


A  Visit  to  Warren  County 

The  persistent  rains  last  month  flooded 
some  of  the  rich  Warren  County  muck- 
land  in  North  Jersey,  and  while  part  of 
the  celery  crop  was  rescued,  prospects 
for  the  rest  were  gloomy.  Rain  beat 
down  some  18  acres  of  oats  on  the 
Angehrn  farm,  and  all  corn  looked  small 
and  thin.  At  Glenview  farm  in  Hack- 
ettstown,  Charles  Gardella  had  planted 
26%  acres  of  corn.  The  steady  rams 
had  rotted  eight  acres,  but  a  second 
planting  was  already  about  knee-high 
in  mid-July.  His  first  cutting  of  hay 
brought  around  80  tons,  with  propects 
of  40  more  on  the  second  cutting. 


Farm  women  in  New  Jersey  have  had 
offers  of  $5  for  two -pound  layers,  but 
many  have  had  to  breed  their  own  baby 
chicks  this  year  and  are  not  selling  their 
layers  for  meat.  As  Mrs.  Daly  of 
V  Hackettstown  put  it,  she  wants  to  hang 
a  on  to  the  chickens  that  “lay  the  golden 
^  eggs.” 

% 

I’  The  drafting  of  farm  boys  and  the 
shortage  of  farm  help  have  forced  many 
of  the  older  folks  to  do  strenuous  hay¬ 
ing  and  heavy  chores  around  the  farm. 
Andrew  Phffendorf  was  overcoming  the 
shortage  of  help  on  his  farm  with  the 
aid  of  schoolboys  whom  he  had  to 
transport  30  miles  to  and  from  his  farm. 
His  squash,  cabbage  and  spinach  were 
doing  well,  but  he  has  well  over  100 
acres  lying  idle,  now  that  his  two  sons 
are  with  the  armed  forces.  h.  h. 


LISTEN  TO  “THE  TELEPHONE  HOUR”  EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING  OVER  NBC 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  bloo<^  It  may  causa 
n^ging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufli- 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  wth 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

I^n’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid- 
ney  tubes  Bush  out  polsouous  waste  froiu  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills.  r 


SPEECH  DEFECTS 

Acute  stammerinc  or  loss  of  voice  corrected  and 
normal  speed)  restored.  Dr.  Martin  trained  all  the 
aides  who  corrected  "shell  shocked"  cases  during 
tile  last  war.  Only  residential  institute  recognized 
by  the  American  Medical  Association.  Veterans 
trained  as  specialists  under  the  G.  I.  Bill. 

Apply  Dr.  Frederick  Martin,  Box  R 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  VOICE  DISORDERS 
BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Rubber  Heels  ai  Soles 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLXrrCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klntch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  2oc  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waate 
money  on  aabatitates,  but  send  ns  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  @  I.P.  ING. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4503-H,  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 


BUSES,  several,  excellent  condition.  Bargains.  Wire 

Consolidated  Bus  Co..  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


eAMiif/g 

^oui*  Canning 

Don’t  be  a  drudge  during 
^  canning  time  —  get  up  to 
date  I  Investigate  Burpee’s 
quick  and  easy  method,  used 
for  28  years  by  thousands  of 
smart  women. 


Thanks  to  Burpee’s  Pressure  Canner  and 
Home  Tin  Can  Sealer,  commercial  methods 
are  now  possible  in  your  own  kitchen.  Can 
anything  you  wish  in  tin  —  every  kind  of 
vegetable,  fruit,  meat,  fish  and  fowl — when 
foods  are  fresh,  tender  and  plentiful. 
BOOKLET  TELLS  HOW  — Sfreant fine  Four 
Cannin0.  16  pages  of  instructive  reading,  inter¬ 
estingly  illustrate.  Don’t  miss  it.  Write  today. 

BURPEE  CAN  SEALER  CO. 

117  W.  Liberty  St.  Barrinston,  Illinois 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first  year 
planted.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BIG  IS'- LB.  BOX  OF  OVER  3,00( 

popular  size  assortment  of  steel  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
washers,  cotter  pins,  hose  clamps,  etc.  $5.00  postpaid. 

MELTZ  AIRCRAFT,  Hardware  Department, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  NEW  JERSEY 


SOME  years  ago,  we  set  out  to 
discover  ways  of  making  poul¬ 
try  raising  more  profitable.  Could 
we  reduce  mortality  and  culling? 
Could  we  raise  95%  of  our  chicks 
— ^have  them  uniform  in  size — top- 
notch  birds  for  the  laying  house? 

We  were  determined  to  dis¬ 
cover  which  methods  contrib¬ 
uted  most  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  chicken.  Sci¬ 
entific  testing  at  our  Holliston 
Research  Farm  concentrated  on 
improvements  that  could  be 
used  by  every  poultryman. 

At  the  same  time  our  laboratory 
and  nutrition  specialists  were  work¬ 
ing  on  the  development  of  more 
scientific  rations.  Feed  must  be 
made  so  thoroughly  dependable — 
so  complete — as  to  take  no  chances 
with  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  bird. 


We  tested  hundreds — yes 
hundreds  —  of  different  feed 
combinations.  This  testing  has 
never  stopped.  Today  and  every 
day  we  continue  these  tests  to 
insure  that  your  LAY  or  BUST 
rations  are  rich  in  food  values. 

You  Can  Do  It  Too 

Park  86  Pollard  feeders  all  over 
the  Northeast  say,  “With  your 
feeding  and  management  system, 
we  have  the  best  birds  we  ever 
raised — and  they  lay  more  eggs.” 
The  entire  program  is  simple 
enough.  It’s  practical  and  profit¬ 
able  on  your  farm  as  well  as  ours. 
We  invite  YOU  to  join  the  many 
successful  poultrymen  who  are 
making  more  money  with  LAY  or 
BUST  feeds  and  the  Park  86  Pol¬ 
lard  management  system. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 


Late  Summer  Plans 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  start  housing 
pullets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  time 
right  now  where  I  am  visiting  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  State,  inasmuch  as  the 
pullets  are  laying  a  lot  of  eggs  on  range. 

According  to  good  authority,  feed  is 
already  getting  short.  Reduced  livestock 
supplies  have  reduced  slaughtering,  and 
meat  scrap  is  again  a  critical  ingredient. 
Soy  bean  meal  that  has  been  a  life  sav¬ 
er,  may  also  be  in  short  supply  this  year. 
All  this  is  pointing  the  way  to  the  need 
for  a  severe  culling  of  all  birds  housed. 

Sell  Meat  Type  Birds 

This  year  we  are  in  need  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  meat.  Thus  as  housing  starts,  cull 
all  birds  that  are  not  capable  of  good 
egg  production.  It  is  apparent  that 
much  of  the  poultry  in  the  United  States 
is  moving  at  prices  well  over  the  ceiling. 
With  a  scarcity  of  food  and  with  plenty 
of  money,  people  are  willing  to  pay  a 
price  for  poultry-meat  that  will  insure 
their  meat  supply.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  no  control  price  can  completely 
suspend  the  working  of  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  The  present  trend  to 
put  food  production  and  pricing  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  where  there  are  men  who  know 
about  these  problems,  both  of  the  farm¬ 
er  and  of  the  distribution  of  food,  should 
help  in  the  present  crisis. 

Housing  Birds 

Hot  weather  is  now  at  hand,  and  if 
we  are  to  change  birds  from  a  well 
shaded  grass  range,  to  a  hot,  poorly 
ventilated  hen  house,  we  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  results.  Clean  the  quar¬ 
ters  and  disinfect  before  housing  pullets. 
Open  up  the  houses  so  they  will  be 
well  ventilated  and  as  cool  as  possible. 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  put  birds  in  a 


Value  in  Capons 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  father 
used  to  say  that  caponizing  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  do,  but  now  with  im¬ 
proved  instruments,  a  good  light,  and  a 
steady  hand,  any  one  can  perform  the 
operation  with  a  little  practice. 

The  best  time  is- whenever  there  is  a 
surplus  of  cockerels  that  are  two  or 
three  months  old.  At  the  age  of  four 
months  the  cockerels’  muscles  begin 
to  toughen  and  the  operation  becomes 
more  difficult  and  dangerous.  If  a 
cockerel  is  caponized  at  four  months  of 
age  or  cider,  there  is  danger  of  death 
from  internal  bleeding,  due  to  separat¬ 
ing  the  testicle  from  a  close  lying 
artery.  But,  if  this  should  happen  there 
need  be  no  loss,  as  he  is  bled  to  death 
and  ready  for  cooking  or  canning.  If 
he  lives  he  may  develop  into  a  slip, 
which  makes  him  useless  as  a  breeder 
and  not  much  better  eating  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  rooster.  Slips  are  unsucccess- 
fully  caponized  cockerels,  as  the  tes¬ 
ticles  begin  to  grow  again. 

An  old  rooster  does  not  bring  a 
very  high  price  when  marketed,  while 
a  capon  will  bring  the  top  price,  and 
often  will  weigh,  when  full  grown, 
from  seven  to  twelve  pounds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  breed.  After  the  birds  are 
caponized,  their  combs  and  wattles  stop 
growing.  Capons  seldom  crow,  they 
are  gentle  and  peaceful,  and  can  be 
kept  with  other  chickens,  or  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  fiock  if  more  convenient.  They 
need  no  special  fattening,  rations  until 
a  few  weeks  before  marketing  them. 

When  capons  are  sold  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  trade,  they  are  usually  not  full 
grown,  and  are  called  soft  roasters. 
When  ten  months  old,  they  are  sold, 
generally  between  New  Year  and  Easter, 
Their  fiesh  remains  sweet  and  tender. 
Any  large  city  is  a  good  capon  market. 
I  have  had  White  Leghorn  capons  that 
weighed  six  and  one-half  pounds  each; 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  eight  and  one-half 
pounds;  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  nine  and  one-half  pounds.  All 
of  these  were  less  than  one  year  old. 
I  have  orders  booked  ahead  each  year 
for  all  my  surplus  cockerels,  and  I  turn 
all  of  thern  into  capons.  Some  of  my 
orders  call  for  them  at  seven  months 
old.  These  are  hatched  in  January  and 
February.  I  tdrn  them  into  capons 
when  they  are  two  months  old,  which 
gives  them  five  months  to  make  the 
desired  weight.  A.  s. 
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cool,  well  ventilated  house  then  it  might 
be  preferable  to  leave  them  on  range 
until  cooler  weather. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  handle  all  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  shelter  as  you  make  your 
selection  for  housing.  Thus  you  can 
eliminate  at  each  handling  all  poorly 
feathei;-ed  and  slow  maturing  birds. 
These  can  be  sold  for  meat,  with  feed 
and  labor  thus  saved. 

Lice  And  Mites 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  good 
practice  to  watch  your  range  shelters 
and  hen  houses  for  mites.  The  Red 
Mite  is  responsible  for  serious  losses 
in  weight  of  pullets  on  range,  or  hens 
in  the  laying  houses.  Loss  in  weight 
costs  money  both  in  eggs  and  meat,  and 
any  loss  of  weight  in  laying  birds  at 
this  time  of  year  may  result  in  a  moult. 
Therefore  watch  for  lice,  and  treat  for 
their  control  if  found.  There  are  many 
good  commercial  preparations  on  the 
market  to  use  for  this  purpose;  direc¬ 
tions  are  on  the  container. 

Paralysis  On  Range 

It  is  not  unusual  to  lose  birds  on 
range  from  paralysis.  While  some  of 
this  may  be  due  to  coccidiosis,  probably 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  due  to  the 
leucosis  complex.  The  nerve  type  of 
this  disease  causes  the  bird  to  have  a 
droopy  wing  or  become  paralyzed  in  one 
or  both  legs.  If  these  birds  are  dis¬ 
covered  during  the  early  stage,  they 
will  be  in  good  flesh  and  can  be  salvag¬ 
ed  for  meat. 

I  have  just  returned  to  the  farm  after 
having  spent  three  full  days  at  the 
Regional  Poultry  Research  Laboratory 
at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  studying  this 
disease  problem.  It  is  apparent  that 
no  easy  answer  is  possible,  but  that 
segregation  of  young  stock  from  the  old 
birds,  and  strict  quarantine  of  all  birds 
hold  out  the  best  control  measures 
known  today.  T.  B.  Charles. 


Savings  With  Poultry 

Good  poultry  management  means  do¬ 
ing  the  most  important  things  that  need 
to  be  done  and  at  the  right  time.  Thus 
we  can  produce  more  food,  avoid  waste, 
conserve  necessary  materials,  and  save 
time  and  labor.  I  want  to  mention  to 
watch  your  feedings.  While  it  was  al¬ 
ways  desirable  in  the  past  to  feed  the 
flock  to  best  advantage  and  avoid  all 
feed  wastage,  it  is  especially  desirable 
to  do  so  now.  This  means,  in  the  first 
place,  feeding  only  birds  that  are  worth 
their  keep,  and  feeding  and  disposing 
of  those  that  are  not  worth  bothering 
with  before  they  have  a  chance  to  eat 
much  of  the  others’  profit.  I  find  that 
not  allowing  birds  to  waste  feed  from 
their  hoppers  is  important.  This  can  be 
done  by  not  filling  the  hoppers  too  full, 
and  thus  preventing  feed  from  becom¬ 
ing  dirty  or  soiled,  so  that  it  will  remain 
there  and  not  be  consumed.  Repair  the 
hoppers  if  they  have  permitted  wast¬ 
age.  It  will  save  feed  to  set  the  hop¬ 
pers  over  a  screened  box  to  catch  wast¬ 
age.  I  have  done  this  for  the  last  three 
years  with  good  results.  I  have  also 
prevented  wastage  of  grain  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  the  birds  pick  up 
their  grain  that  is  thrown  in  the  litter, 
and  only  feeding  what  they  will  clean 
up.  I  have  prevented  further  waste  of 
feed  by  seeing  to  it  that  all  feed  is  kept 
in  boxes,  bins,  barrels  or  metal  con¬ 
tainers  so  that  it  is  not  spilled  all  over 
the  floor  in  the  feed  room  for  the  rats 
and  mice  to  get  there  first. 

Every  feed  bag  is  used  in  our  home 
for  one  purpose  or  another.  They  make 
good  mattress  covers  and  ironing  board 
pads,  also  dish  towels,  and  even  every¬ 
day  sheets  for  the  baby’s  crib.  I  dye 
some  of  them  dark  colors  and  recover 
old  quilts  and  comforts  with  them.  I 
dye  other  sacks  bright  colors  and  make 
them  into  rugs  and  covers  for  swings 
and  porch  chairs.  I  sew  the  gunny 
sacks  together  and  make  a  curtain  to 
use  around  the  brooder  stove  to  protect 
my  baby  chicks  from  a  draft.  My  feed 
house  has  tea  mice  traps  and  two  large 
rat  traps  which  are  kept  set  all  the  time; 
I  catch  one  or  two  mice  every  morning 
and  rats  occasionally.  All  our  poultry 
manure  is  saved  for  use  on  our  land  or 
garden.  By  making  every  possible  sav¬ 
ing,  they  all  add  up  to  a  considerable 
total  that  often  makes  the  difference 
between  operating  at  a  profit  or  loss. 

New  Jersey.  s.  u. 


Buffalo  7,  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


domY  overlook  worming-  ^r 

WORM  THE  PULLETS,  WORM  / 
THE  HENS  -  WORM  AT  LEAST  ^ 
ONCE  A  YEAR-*  WORM  NOW 
WiTH^NICOZINE 

Why  worm  with  Nicozine? 

Simply  because  you  just  can’t  get 
a  better  product  for  removing  large 
roimdworms  and  cecal  worms.  Its 
active  ingredients,  nicotine  and  PTZ 
(phenothiazine),  are  just  the  best 
known  for  this  job. 

Nicozine  is  a  tiock  treatment,  that’s 
another  thing.  You  give  it  with  a  little 
feed,  according  to  directions.  The 


birds  practically  worm  themselves. 
But  if  you  prefer  individual  worm¬ 
ing,  use  Nicozine  Tabs.  Get  Nicozine 
from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer — you 
worm  your  flock  for  Ic  or  less  per 
bird  with  Nicozine. 

NICOZINE—* Dr.  Hess  Product  for  worms  In  poultry 


Pullets  do  their  own  threshing  on  stacked  wheat  at  James  Lockwood’s  farm  near 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire.  He  figures  this  practice  saved  him  $10.00  a  day  in  his 
feed  bill.  It  also  reduced  labor  costs  and  provided  some  good  straw. 
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^  POUtTRY 
LOSSES 


from 


LICE  and 


Feather 
Mites 

•  You  need  not 
have  Xice  and  feather  mites  in  your  poultry 
flock.  They  can  be  destroyed  with  little  work. 

Get  the  BLACK  LEAF  4 

spread  on  roosts  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  Resui  ts  are  quick  and  clean-up 
is  effective.  Ask  for  Black  Leaf  40. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  ^ 

CORP.,  Incorporated.  Louisville  2,  Ky. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


GASPS 


FOR  BREATH 


DEATH 


TIL 


VINELAHO  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 
Box  70*25  ^  Vln^UmL  H«w  J*r9«y 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $0095 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  *  " 


A  sturdy  attractive  shelter  you 
win  be  proud  to  own.  Disas¬ 
semble  for  storage  over  win¬ 
ter.  Shipping  wt.  250  lbs. 

also  have  brooders,  feed¬ 
ers,  etc.  Shelter  can  be  used 
for  either  chickens  or  tur¬ 
keys.  Free  literature. 


Booher  Equipment  Co.,  M.C.28  Niles  Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

Pay  for  Themselves  in  a  Few  Weeks 
iMMEDiATE  DELiVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Ask  for  Information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Office:  303  5th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y.,  Near  142d  Street. 


ATTENTION,  POULTRY  MEN. 

Don’t  be  sorry.  Don’t  buy  a  plucking  machine  until 
you  have  seen  the  Ashley  Plueker,  also  electric  auto¬ 
matic  semi-scalding  tanks.  Write,  phone  Holyoke  2-7031. 

LAWRENCE  E.  PRUNIER,  512  Bretton  St., 
FAIRVIEW,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Peerless  Poultry  Pluckers  and  Semi-Sealders  for  broil¬ 
ers,  fowl  and  turkeys.  Quick  delivery.  Write  for  free 
folder.  ANSELM  C.  FRANKEL,  Greenfield.  Mass. 


LEGHORNS 


98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  FIRST 
FOUR  WEEKS  ON  ALL  MATINGS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE8 — Our  own  strain,  famed  for 
Fancy  Grade  Sleat  and  Big  Brown  Eggs, 
ROCK-HAMP  Barred  Cross — In  Year-Round  De¬ 
mand  for  Market  Birds,  and  Prolific  Layers. 
LONGEVITY  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hen  -  Bred 
Chicks  from  males  of  225-289  egg  dams. 

Orders  continue  heavy,  all  breeds,  for  relief  of 
World  Poultry  ^Meat  and  Egg  Famine. 

Sexing — 9503  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  Now,  Today,  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 
STERN  BROS.,  Box  R,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Colonial  Chicks 


Prompt  shipments.  AH  leadkig  breeds  and 
hybrids.  Sexed,  if  desired.  Rock  bottom 
prices  made  possible  by  being  world’s 
largest  hatchers.  U.S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Tested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Marlon,  Ohio 


Hanson's  World  Record  and  Ghostley  Breeding.  354 
egg  Sired  Stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  imlletsnow!  So  pul¬ 
lets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready  to 
pi-oflt  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  I’ostcard 
brings  32-pago  catalog  free. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04H,  Holland,  Mich. 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS  — 

Largo  Hanson  Strain  I,eghoms,  May  hatched,  soon 
be  laying.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Bred  to  make  you 
profits.  N.  Y.-II.  S.  Pullorum  passed  healthy  breeders. 
New  Hampshircs,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses. 
Hatches  year  ’round.  Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Bex  R,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cros* 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Q  ^  vjpAncona  Chicks. 


Ancona  Farm, 


Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHAROT  FARM,  Muscatine.  Iowa 


Wanted — Old  barn 
WALTER  BRENDLE. 


PIGEONS  and  RABBITS. 
LITTLESTOWN,  PENNA. 


A  TONIC 

Afio  CONDITIONER 

,oa  tH.cxtus  OH*  Toaxivt 
**»>>*- 


Poultry  Raisers! 


PICKWICK  POULTRY  PICKERS— PICK 
POULTRY  FASTER!  CLEANER!  EASIER! 
.  .  .  Pickwick  picks  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys  clean  in  seconds.  Simple  to 
operate!  Built  for  efficient,  economical 
performance. 

Write  for  free  folder. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY, 

218  Third  Street,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 


Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 


Shipped 
Anywhere 
Toot  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. _ Hackensack,  N.  J. 


No  matter  hotv  many  hens  you 
have — just  a  few  or  thousands — 
concrete  floors  in  poultry  houses 
save  you  time  and  labor.  Concrete 
is  easy  to  keep  clean  and  it  lasts 
indefinitely!  JVo  time  out  for  re¬ 
pairs  or  upkeep! 

Well-built  poultry  houses  help 
keep  your  flock  healthy,  vigorous 
and  active.  That  means  more  eggs 
for  you  with  less  work.  In  concrete 


there  are  no  crevices  to  harbor 
lice,  mites  and  other  poultry  para¬ 
sites — that  means  less  loss  of  lay¬ 


ing  hens. 


Any  way  you  look  at  it,  concrete 
saves  you  work.  The  materials  used 
for  making  concrete  are  easily 
available.  For  more  information 
about  concrete  construction  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  see  your  local 
Lehigh  dealer. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Everbearing  Raspberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit  next 
Summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva.N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  OUALITY 

SOLD  OUT 

New  Hamoshires.  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Red. 
Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  RAPID  GROWTH! 


BURNS'  DAY  OLD  BED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  pifrchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Bed  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


•  LEGHORN  PULLETS  • 

Free  range  grown;  big  and  handsome;  largely  Bice 
strain.  March  and  April  hatched.  $2.50  and  $2.75. 
A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  NEW  YORK 


CnRP  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  eldest 
live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BOIDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instrue- 
tlons.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  Wb'te  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Oeehe.  Prop. 
EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7.  t.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  quality  egg  shippers  for  e  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  Yark 


FLEX  --O^SEAL 

Portable  irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  32,  III. 


SILO  PRESERVATIVE  ^rake7^^i}i"^anf  .'cVdi 

proof  and  air-tight.  Free  descriptive  folder  at  your 
farm  supply  dealer.  Pierpont  Paint  &  Color  Co..  Ine., 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  10,  Pennsylvania 


WHISKEY  BARBELS;  Fresh  emptied,  50  gallon 
$4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00;  5  for  $19.00;  freight  prepaid. 
Special  prices  on  quantities. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’  DISTILLERY, 

P.O.  Box  30.  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tel;  Norwalk  6-5757 


Golden  Rose  Ot  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva.N.  Y. 


worms/ 


NO  FUSS  ...  NO  BOTHER 


Don’t  let  worms  impair  the  health  of 
your  hens— slow  down  egg  production 
—rob  you,  of  weH-.^e8erved  profits. 

OVUMIX,  the  double-duty  appetizer 
^  and  wormer,  keeps  hens  healthy  and 
,  free  from  worms.  Absolutely  safe, 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  use.  No 
-•  fuss  or  bother.  Just  mix  S-lb.  bag 
-  OVUMIX  with  100  lbs.  feed  and 
feed  for  5  consecutive  days. 

;  You  cah  get  OVUMIX  from  your 
J  local  dealer  for  home  ifiixing  or  ask 
him  for  his  ready-mixed  OVUMIX 
Worming  Mash.  Write  for  free  lit¬ 
erature. 


DOUBLE-OUTY' 


OVUMIX 


TONIC  AND  WORMER 


[‘WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

BOX  R-l-A  MYERSTOWN.  PENNA. 


My  Big  Brother  Seys 
GIVE  'EM  TONAX ! 


Tonic  andConditioner-Used  in  Mash 

Help  your  birds  mature  into  plump,  profitable 
meat— tone  them  up  for  the  big  egg  production  job 
ahead.  Regular  use  of  TONAX  in  their  mash  pro¬ 
vides  growing  birds  with  needed  blood-building  ele¬ 
ments  and  trace  minerals.  Contains  mild  astringents 
to  help  relieve  swollen  intestinal  tissue — also  effec¬ 
tive  stimulants  to  pep  flagging  appetites.  Fine  for 
layere,  too!  No  fillers  in  TONAX;  100%  active  in¬ 
gredients.  Convenient  and  inexpensive.  Only  1  lb.  to 
100  lbs.  of  mash.  If  your  birds  need  a  tonic,  give 
them  TONAX — it  pays!  2  lbs.,  75c;  6  lbs.,  $2. 
At  your  Lee  Dealer  (Drug,  Hatchery,  Seed  or  Feed 
Store). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY 


Omaha  8,  Nebraska 


Ton^ 


IT  PAYS 
TO  GIVE 


THE  TONIC  AND 
CONDITIONER 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mali  Postal  for  EGG  Book  FrM 

<B«<er  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Mills. 

INC. 


Farm-tested 


Here  is  a  simple  plan  that  finishes  out  your  quality  chicks 

after  the  12th  week . .  .  helps  build  them  into  big,  thrifty 
productive  layers: 


(1) 

(2) 


start  feeding  palatable  Larro  Egg  Mash 
for  full  development  of  pullets, 

continue  feeding  the  same  Larro  Egg 
Mash  for  the  rest  of  their  livies,  to  supply 
their  normal  nutritive  needs  for  heavy, 
sustained  production. 


Simple,  isn’t  it?  The  one  mash — Larro  Egg  Mash 
— does  both  jobs  from  the  12th  week  on,  and  does  it 
well.  Grains  are  hopper-fed. 

This  proved  program  has  demonstrated  its  value 
in  getting  the  birds  ready  at  the  right  time  for  heavy, 
continued  production. 

You  save  on  feed.  You  save  on  energy  and  time.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  Larro  dealer  this  very  day.  And 
for  free  copies  of  the  Larro 
Poultry  Guide  and  Larro  Chick 
Book  write  the  nearest  oflGice 
shown  below. 

Generali  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 

D.pt.  3 

DETROIT  (2)— SAN  FRANCISCO  (6)— CHICAGO  (4) 

{Please  address  your  leSSer  So  our  nearesS  office's 


WRITE  FOR  THESE 
FREE  BOOKLETS 


Pronounced  to  rhyme  wish  "arrow” 

Farm^tested” 

•tw  w  %  *•.  J,,  f 

EGG  MASH 


August,  1945 

The  I.  Q.  of  Poultry 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
them  apart.  Yet  these  same  cockerels 
grown  into  roosters  are  most  gallant, 
and  no  matter  how  hungry  will  step 
aside  and  call  up  the  hens  to  eat  first. 
A  good  rooster  put  up  a  fight  for  the 
hens  against  overwhelming  odds.  Pam¬ 
pered  chickens,  like  pampered  people, 
have  capricious  appetites.  Barnyard 
chickens  who  often  know  hunger  and 
have  to  scratch  for  most  of  what  they 
get,  will  eat  whenever  they  get  a  chance 
and  are  not  too  particular  what  they 
eat.  The  chickens  of  the  modern  com¬ 
mercial  poultryman'  have  food  always 
before  them,  for  they  must  eat  first  for 
quick  maturity  and  then  for  heavy  egg 
production. 

Things  that  come  easy  have  little  ap¬ 
peal  for  humans  or  chickens.  I  try 
many-  tricks  to  tempt  the  appetites  of 
my  chickens.  Often  I  run  my  hands 
through  the  feeder  and  stir  up  the 
mash,  and  the  chickens,  always  in  hopes 
of  something  tempting,  come  up  and 
start  eating.  Hens  who  turn  up  their 
beaks  at  mash  in  feeders  find  the  same 
mash  most  enticing  if  they  can  steal  it 
from  my  bucket.  Food  which  I  inad¬ 
vertently  spill  on  the  floor  is  a  choice 
morsel  to  be  fought  over.  Hens  like 
the  rest  of  us  must  watch  their  waist 
lines,  or  at  least  in  the  case  of  hens,  the 
poultryman  must  watch  for  them.  As 
a  rule,  hens  that  are  overweight  have 
stopped  laying.  On  the  other  hand, 
sudden  loss  of  weight  may  mean  that 
the  hen  is  not  standing  up  to  the  strain 
of  high  egg  production  and  needs  an  in¬ 
crease  in  fat-making  food.  Once  a 
week  I  go  to  the  henhouse  armed  with 
my  scales  to  get  a  sampling  of  the 
ladies’  weights. 

Another  resemblance  of  hens  to  hu¬ 
mans  is  a  conscious  satisfaction  in  ful¬ 
filling  their  destined  duty.  The  hen 
who  is  not  laying  idles  on  the  roost  in 
the  daytime,  has  an  uneasy  air,  and 
squawks  loudly  if  I  approach  and  try  to 
touch  her.  She  is  plainly  conscious  of 
not  fulfilling  her  mission  in  life  and 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  I  watch 
my  chance  to  seize  her  and  proceed  to 
examine  her  by  all  the  well  known 
rules  for  culling  non-layers.  Seldom 
do  I  find  that  what  I  call  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  or  attitude  test  has  misled  me. 
The  good  layer  is  imbued  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  contentment  which  come 
from  the  sense  of  a  job  well  done.  She 
has  a  happy  face  and  a  shining  eye  and 
sings  as  she  scratches  in  the  litter.  If  I 
pick  her  up,  a  sixth  sense  tells  her  that 
she  is  safe  and  she  nestles  in  my  arms. 
On  a  few  occasions  when  because  of 
overcrowding  or  other  cause,  I  have 
had  to  kill  for  market  a  laying  hen,  I 
have  felt  like  Judas;  for  the  hen  would 
come  to  me  so  confident  in  her  pride  of 
production.  It  has.  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated  what  a  difference  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  nature’s  destiny  makes  in 
the  personality  of  a  hen.  A  constant 
study  and  application  of  these  mental 
characteristics  of  poultry  makes  their 
care  increasingly  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able. 


When  Chickens  Eat  Eggs 

When  the  layers  are  first  put  on  the 
range  and  for  some  time  thereafter, 
they  may  be  suffering  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  mineral  and  vitamin  deficiencies 
that  are  cumulative.  This  trouble  may 
be  the  result  of  not  feeding  needed 
quantities  of  these  substances  through¬ 
out  the  Winter.  Such  a  condition  may 
manifest  itself  during  the  Spring  in  the 
form  of  thin  shelled  eggs.  Hot  weather 
also  tends  to  cause  thin  shelled  eggs. 

The  use  of  skim  milk,  either  dried  or 
liquid,  produces  a  strengthening  effect 
on  the  egg  shell.  A  recent  report  on 
this  subject  mentions  the  importance  of 
continuously  supplying  needed  vitamins 
and  minerals,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
either  oyster  shell  or  limestone  grit  be 
sprinkled  over  the  mash  every  day  in 
the  hoppers.  Even  if  the  birds  are  on 
range,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  supply 
additional  vitamins  A  and  D,  provided 
they  are  eating  eggs.  This  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  mixing  fresh  daily  one  pint  of 
fish  oils  carrying  these  vitamins,  per 
each  100  pounds  of  mash.  If  added  to 
the  scratch  grain,  it  should  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  pint  to  each  200  pounds 
of  grain. 

Poultrymen  have  found  that  plenty 
of  nests  that  are  kept  well  filled  with 
straw,  white  shavings,  or  fine  excelsior, 
are  helpful  as  egg-eating  preventives; 
and  that  the  nests  should  be  kept  dark¬ 
ened.  If  bits  of  colored  glass,  string 
or  bits  of  paper  are  scattered  around 
on  the  top  part  of  the  litter  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house,  it  will  often  serve  to  attract* 
the  birds’  attention  and  get  them  inter¬ 
ested  in  something  else  besides  picking 
at  new-laid  eggs. 


Cement  Block  Poultry 
House 

Is  it  advisable  to  build  a  poultry 
house  out  of  cement  blocks?  Will  it 
be  warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Sum¬ 
mer?  H.  H. 

A  cement  block  poultry  house  built 
according  to  specifications  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  should  be  satisfactory.  No 
doubt  this  house  would  be  warm  in 
Winter  and  cool  in  Summer.  It  should 
be  built  on  a  good  concrete  wall  and 
have  a  concrete  floor  built  in  accordance 
with  their  directions.  Those  I  have 
observed  are  desirable  and  also  have 
the  advantage  of  being  rat  proof. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


HEAltT  of  Ohio  farm  bargains;  rich  farming,  stock 
raising  section ;  free  list.  Cring,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

FARM,  85  acres,  with  l(i-15-acre  lake  site;  build¬ 

ings  clean  and  sound;  elevation;  49  miles  N.  Y.  C., 
S13.500.  J.  French,  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farm,  creamery,  etc.,  245  acres,  $4,500;  113- 
acre  farm,  7-room  house,  17  cows,  4  heifers,  etc., 
$9,000;  Dutchess  County,  149  acres,  13-rMm  house, 
$6,000;  1,500  other  farms,  $2,009  up.  Baader,  132-01 
Liberty  Ave..  Richmond  Hill  10,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  house  and  lot;  garage;  lights;  water;  go^ 

shape  in  nice  quiet  town.  It.  Martindalo,  North 
Blenheim.  New  York.  - - 

CABIN  for  rent ;  furnished.  Box  392,  Eoscoe,  N.  Y. 

SALE— dairy  farm,  69  acres,  electric,  bath,  teleplione, 
spring  water,  good  buildings,  rural  delivery,  nice 

FARM  95  acres  level,  macadam  road;  good  house,  bara, 
garage,  orchard,  electricity,  running  water.  WTOd,  tim¬ 
ber:  $3509.  terms.  C.  Cameron,  Mhltney  1  oint,  N.Y. 

WANTED — small  modern  house  with  2  to  10  acres,  in 

small  community  suitable  retired  cityman .maximum 
Sin.OOO.  Coombe,  1324-84th  St.,  Brooklyn,  Bew  York. 

FARM  18  acres  all  productive ;  fair  building,  g^^ 
wells’  $2509;  William  Butterfield,  Mittchell  St., 
■Road.  R.  D.  1,  Oswego,  New  York 

WANTED — Abandoned  farm  five  room^  ^^qoq’ 

brook,  radius  of  60i  miles  of  New  York.  Box  1909, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  - i 

110  acres,  modern  improvement  in  house  and  bam, 

tractor,  team,  tools,  19  cow  dairy,  complete  $1^.000. 
half  down.  Geo.  Scudder. ’Richmondville,  New  York.  _ 

POULTBY  Farm  for  sale,  14  acres  level  la^  m  stau 
highway,  upstate  199  miles  from  New  Y^k 
canafity  1700  layers  fully  stocked.  7,  room  house  all 
improvements;  price  $7,509  stock  Includ^;  write  for 
particulars.  Box  1904.  Rural  New-Aorker. 

WANTED:  purchase  summer  bungalow  or  all  ytar  comid 
fire  place  cottage  within  6(>  miles  froin  cUy :  state 
price:  particulars.  Box  1900,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNUSUAL  poultry  farm  opportunlty-pnce 

write  owner  Rm.  744B,  35  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston, 
ATass.  for  illustrated  brochure. 

FREDERICK  County,  Md.  156-acre  daini,  new  36  cow 
tile  bam;  large  bank  barn;  2  silos;  10- room,  modern 
brick  mansion;  fertile  land;  main  highway.  Kitchen 
Atrpnev.  Professional  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

OPPPOBTUNITY  Dairy  and  chicken  farm  127  acres 

rented  until  April  1,  1946;  high  income  69  miles 
from  New  York;  off  mam  road;  2  modem  dwellings 
finest  soil;  stanchions  for  over  59  cows;  2009  ch^ken 
coon  Kurt  Simon.  520  West  218  St.,  New  York  Citj. 

4.16  009  Buys  big  farm;  buildings  alone  cost  $20,009 

barn  tie-up  40  head;  19  cows  29  heifers;  2  horsey  15 
pieces  machinery;  barn  equipped  with  all  conveni^es 
109  acres  field;  100  pasture;  for  particulars  address 
Box  1924,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Otis  Mass.  $7,500;  127  acre  farm,  two 
houses,  large  barn,  wonderful  trout  stream,  or  will 
consider  man  operating  farm  on  share  basis;  communi¬ 
cate  with  Arnold  Seldner,  449  Esplanade  Pelham  Manor 
New  'York. 

WANTED  House  5  or  6  rooms,  a  few  acres;  within  89 
miles  New  York  City;  state  conveniences.  Box  1929, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

thirty-five  Acres,  general  truck  crops,  poultry, 
six  room  dwelling,  poultry  house,  storage  house  with 
cellar,  barn,  com  crib,  thirteen  miles  from  AUantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  good  markets,  no  agents.  Write  Box 
1923.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1,054-Acre  Champlain  Yalley  dairy  farm,  137  head, 

stock,  tools,  complete  modern  mechanized  equipment; 
new  residence,  tenant  houses,  barns,  buildings  w’ell 
maintained;  present  income  over  $30,000.  Pictures,  de¬ 
tails,  terms,  from  Smith  Bell  &  Co.,  Burlington, 
Vermont,  or  A.  Schuettinger,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

wanted  Small  farm  to  rent;  write  Joseph  Bauscher, 

18  Hillside  Ave.,  Suffem,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  house  and  lot;  garage  all  modern  newly  fit¬ 
ted;  beauty  parlor  attached;  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment.  R.  Martindale,  North  Blenheim,  New  Y’ork. 

100  ACRE  dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey  for  rent;  good 

barns  and  modem  house;  livestock,  machinery,  hay  and 
ensilage  could  be  bought;  share  cropping  with  responsi¬ 
ble  party  considered.  Box  1927,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

DAIRY  Farm;  154  acres;  house  with  improvements: 

fire  place;  barn  for  50  head;  silo;  all  ^uipment; 
tractor;  30  cows;  horses;  price  $14,009.  half  cash. 
Bunnell  Agency,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  New  York. 

GREENHOUSE  Business  long  established  beautiful  set¬ 

ting  unexcelled  market;  modem  dwelling,  barn,  ten¬ 
ant  house,  19  acres  $12,900.  George  CoUester,  Spring- 
field  9,  Mass. 

WANTED — Small  cottage;  unfurnished;  yearly  rental: 

New  York  or  Connecticut;  would  be  willing  to  act  as 
caretaker  off  season;  reliable  woman.  Box  1934.  R.N.Y. 

KEl’UTABLE  Business  man  and  wife:  46,  will  lease; 

rent:  with  option  to  buy;  profitable  country  club; 
hotel  etc.  season  or  all  year  around  business.  Box  1935, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  For  Sale:  15  acre  meadow;  apple  orchard,  wood¬ 

land;  7  room  house;  neivly  decorated:  tile  bath;  tile 
kitchen;  delco  light;  barn;  rabbit  and  chicken  houses 
S3. 099.  near  Binghamton.  Box  1936,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 50  to  100  acres  mostly  woodland;  with  lake: 

on  lake  or  rkver  or  stream  through  property:  building 
witch  can  be  be  in  need  of  repair;  property  up  to  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  P.  Merlin,  1864  Narragan- 
sett  Ai’e.,  New  York)  City  61,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE — 85  acre  farm  with  buildings;  29  acres 

cultivated:  remainder  pasture  and  timber  land; 
electricity;  in  heart  of  Maine  vacation  country:  price 
$3500;  no  stock  with  place;  reason  for  selling  sickness. 
Mrs.  Helga  Pulkkinen,  Harrison,  Maine. 

10  acres,  9  rooms,  modern  improvements,  bam,  garage, 

poultry  house,  fruit,  sap  bush,  R.R.  and  bus.  Geo. 
Scudder.  Richmondville,  New  York. 

LAKE  20  acres  with  109  acres  land;  25  room  house 

right  on  lake;  farm  outbuildings,  stocked  and  equip- 
ned:  reasonable.  K.  Scheidell,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION — Beautifully  located  six-acre  poultry 

plant,  Berkshires,  near  popular  lake;  apartment  for 
operator,  running  water  every  pen  house,  3,000  layers, 
8,000  broilers;  could  easily  be  made  into  valuable 
camp;  price,  quick  sale,  $8,000  cash.  Address  Box 
1971,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CABINS  For  light  housekeeping:  board  and  room  main 
house.  J.  H.  Mahler,  Plttsford,  Vermont. 

FLORIDA  Ranch  For  Sale:  750  acres;  about  half  black 

muck  soil;  dwelling  8  rooms;  bath;  utilities;  grounds 
landscaped;  will  show  good  returns  as  truck  farm  and 
cattle  ranch,  and  make  attractive  home:  price  $17,500. 
Tanner-McClamma  Co,,  Palatka,  Florida. 

99  ACHE  dairy  fann,  28  head  of  stock  and  tools;  all 
conveniences,  on  hard  road:  $13,500.  terms;  63  acre 
farm  $2500.  if  it  is  a  farm  you  want,  write  me. 
James  Williams,  1141  Llnwood  Place,  Utica.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE;  U.  S,  Highway,  excellent  stand  location, 

fine  house,  good  level  land,  $6250.  Box  204,  Tuck- 
erton.  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE— 19%  acre  truck  and  poultry  farm;  8  room 

house;  improvements,  2  bams  and  several  out  buildings; 
hot  house  and  irrigation  system ;  near  Bgg  Harbor  City, 
N.  J.  $7,500.  Mr.  «raft,  3805-52  St.,  Long  Island  City 
4,  New  York. 

WANTED — Veteran  wishes  to  buy  small  farm  within 

100  miles  of  New  York  give  particulars.  Bos  1951, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTBY  Farm  sacrifice  $19,500;  12  room  house; 

modern  Improvements:  30  acres,  coops  for  2000  layers, 
equipment:  2000  broilers,  400  layers,  300  pullets.  509 
turkeys,  cows,  calves,  horse,  machinery;  85  miles  from 
New  "York  City,  2  miles  station,  furniturS.  Box  1950, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  To  buy  a  fann  or  house  and  acreage  at 
Cornwallvllle,  Durham,  Green  County,  N.Y.  or  vicini¬ 
ty.  Box  1949,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SEVEN  Boom  cottage  in  Adlrondacks;  1%  acres;  large 
garage;  furnace;  good  water;  price  roasmiabie.  Boy  E. 
Russell,  R.P.D.  3.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

FARMS,  Boarding  houses,  country  estate  Wants.  Plenty 
buyers.  Arena,  Farm  Agency.  204  East  110  St.,  N.  Y. 

FOB  Sale — lOO-acro  barn,  good  house,  electricity; 

price  $3,000,  $1,000  down  payment,  ttie  next  monthly 
payment.  Frank  Schmidt,  R.  D.  2,  Box  120A,  Mid- 
dlehurgh,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID  home,  paying  business:  grapes,  tomatoes, 
fruit,  poultry;  in  U^edonla,  N.  Y.  Alberti  Knight. 

WANTED — Farm,  nice  location,  good  road,  elec¬ 
tricity;  give  full  description,  price,  in  first  letter. 
Box  1960,  Rurol  New-Yorker. 

WANTM> — Small  general  country  store  business  or 

gas  station.  Write  lull  particulars.  Box  633, 
Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 
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Range  Shelter 

It  is  becoming  an  accepted  practice 
to  keep  pullets  on  open  range  from 
the  time  they  have  finished  the  brooder 
stage  until  ttiey  are  ready  to  lay.  But 
often  some  makeshift,  raggedy  struc¬ 
ture  is  used  as  a  shelter  while  the 
chickens  are  on  range.  Poultrymen 
may  not  want  to  go  to'  the  expense  of 
buying  special  houses  for  range  use,  or- 
they  may  not  have  the  time  or  desire 
to  build  their  own. 

One  solution  is  a  shelter,  10x14  feet, 
that  will  comfortably  house  250  Leg¬ 
horns  till  they  reach  full  maturity.  If 
one  has  enough  room,  it  is  just  about 
as  easy  to  raise  two  or  three  hundred 
chickens  as  100.  One  has  about  toe 
same  daily  chores  with  a  few  as  with 
more.  Two  good  shelters  of  this  type 
were  constructed  at  my  place  this  sea¬ 
son,  complete  down  to  nails,  new  wire, 
and  new  roofing  paper  of  good  quality. 


A  properly  constructed  range  shelter 
such  as  this  one  will  comfortably  house 
250  Leghorns.  The  sides  are  completelif 
enclosed  in  %  inch  galvanized  wire, 
and  2  inch  wire  is  used  under  the  roosts. 


for  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $60.  Second¬ 
hand  lumber  from  a  nearby  yard  was 
purchased  and  is  ample  to  make  a  fine, 
neat,  lasting  job. 

The  sides  of  the  house  are  completely 
enclosed  in  %-inch  galvanized  wire. 
Under  the  roosts  is  2-inch  wire,  so 
that  the  chickens  are  completely  pro¬ 
tected  from  rodents  or  wild  animals. 
The  shelter  is  built  on  2x4s,  which  are 
skids,  and  any  car  will  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  move  the  shelter.  There  is  no  ridge, 
as  the  frames  and  the  roofing  boards 
lend  enough  stability.  One  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  shelter  is  the  way  the  roosts 
are  built  on  different  levels.  Most 
roosts  are  built  on  the  same  level,  thus 
causing  crowding  in  some  spots  and 
empty  spaces  in  others.  Our  construc¬ 
tion  not  only  enables  one  to  get  more 
chickens  into  a  given  floor  space,  but 
keeps  them  happier  and  more  com¬ 
fortable. 

The  feeder  and  waterer  are  outside 
the  shelter.  The  chickens  go  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  to  use  either.  The 
chickens  love  the  house  so  much  they 
even  rest  on  the  roosts  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  the  wire  door  is  closed.  The 
birds  are  safe,  sound  and  comfortable, 
and  have  loads  of  fine  fresh  air. 

A  few  months  of  outdoor  range  and 
sunlight  will  build  strength  and  disease 
resistance  into  pullets,  so  that  they’ll 
do  their  best  to  produce  loads  of  eggs 
after  they  are  housed.  A.  l. 

New  York. 


June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  June,  1945,  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  qt 
♦Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  3.77  .0802 

Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc.  . .  3.56  .0757 

Shawangunk  Co-op.,  Inc. .  3.49  .0744 

tConsumer-Farmer  Co-op  3.475  .0739 

Bovina  Ctr.  Co-op .  3.175  .0675 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op.  . . .  3.155  .0671 

Crowley  Milk  Co.,  Inc..  3.145  .0669 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc..  3.13  .0666 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  3.13  .0666 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.13  ,0666 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.13  .0666 

Rosedale  Dairies  .  3.13  .0666 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.12  .0663 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op.  . . .  3.04  .0647 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.  . . .  3.04  .0647 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.02  .0642 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  houses 
and  other  diffreentials  and  charges  vary,  and 
the  actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less 
to  others.  The  Market  Administrators’  prices 
are:  New  York  $3.13,  Buffalo  $2.89,  Roches¬ 
ter  $3.14. 

*Lehigh  was  not  permitted  to  pay  more 
than  $3.47,  30  cents  per  cwt.  being  held  in 
reserve.  tPrice  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
plant. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4,00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  O.  Stuart .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

Ducks  and  Geese, 

Lamon  and  Slocum  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rurad  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


LOOKING  for  a  farm,  country  home  or  beautiful  es¬ 
tate?  Send  for  our  latest  folder  containing  attrac¬ 
tive  listings.  Darwin  Craig,  Beal  Estate  Specialist, 
Afton,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

HICKVILLE,  L.  I. ;  5  acres  of  cleared,  level  land,  a 

good  homesite;  also  good  for  builder  or  developer: 
electric  light  and  water  near  property ;  price  $4,000. 
Box  1982,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

124  ACRES  near  village;  cottage  built  '39,  stable. 

barns;  bargain,  $3,500;  600-acre  ranch,  45-acre 
lake;  get  brochure;  dandy  country  store,  beautiful  home. 
$7,500;  modern  dairy  farm,  stocked,  $17,500;  feed 
business,  gas-cabin  station.  Lists.  Hendrickson,  Cob- 
bleskill  (eastern),  N.  Y.  _ _ 

DAIRY  Farm  for  sale;  accredited  herd,  exceptional 
producers  established  market:  100  acres  grass  10- 
room  house;  tenant  houses,  modern  dairy  equipment; 
$50,000,  with  terms;  exclusive  listing.  Write  Robert  L. 
Pryde,  with  Robert  R.  Tyre,  Realtor.  13  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms  and  wood-lot  in  Walling¬ 

ford,  Vt.,  $3,000  to  $12,000;  tell  me  your  wants. 
Goss,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 187-acre  farm,  six  miles  east  of  Princess 

Anne;  valuable  timber,  one-third  cleared  land;  dwell¬ 
ing,  barn,  chicken  house,  corn  cribs,  trucking  land, 
electricity  and  telephone  available.  Thomas  H. 
Eubank,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

FOB  SALE — 3  poultry  farms,  one  in  operation;  also 
6-acre  hide-out,  7  rooms,  year  round,  furnished, 
$4,500.  Free  list.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FARM  Wanted — Suitable  poultry;  include  complete 

details,  photographs.  Futterman,  758  Pelham  Park¬ 
way,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

650-ACRE  dairy  farm,  54  stock,  tools,  complete,  mod¬ 

ern  mechanized  equipment;  beautiful  residence,  ten¬ 
ant  house,  2  barns,  20  acres  grapes,  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  beautiful  location;  complete  with  crops,  $50,000; 
will  take  city  property  in  trade.  Charles  Czeizinger, 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  small  farm,  suitable  for  poultry. 

including  Colonial  house  completely  furnished,  heat¬ 
ed,  on  main  highway;  write  particulars.  Store,  1639 
Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Going  apple  orchard  or  combination  fruit 

and  dairy  farm  bordering  lake  or  having  active, 
never-failing  stream;  must  have  two  houses:  will  pay 
all  cash;  kindly  state  full  particulars.  Box  1970, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WILDFLOWBB  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.59,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson.  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted,  on  account  short 
crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  "Y.  - - 

SAGE  for  seasoning,  fresh  ground,  per  pouna» 

delivered.  J.  D.  Fuller,  Mountville,  Ga. 

Choice  light  clover  honey,  5-lbs.  $1^59  ^stpaid,  free 
honpv  receines.  Dexter  Bros.,  Fay  St.,  Fulton,  r«.  x. 

HONEY.  New  crop  choice  clover;  from  pur  aplari^  di¬ 
rect  to  you;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.45  by  parcel-post 
prwaid  into  3rd  zone;  1  5-lb.  pail  $1.59  pr^aid. 
Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS— Buy  direct  and  roast  them  youroelf .  limit^ 
supply;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  59  pounds,  $10;  100  lbs.,  $16. 

J  P.  Councill,  Franklin.  Virginia. 

PURE  Clover  honey;  5  lb.  pail  $1.15  plus  16c  P.b. 

1st  and  2nd  zones;  22c  3rd  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell, 
Mansfield,  Penna.  - 

SA’VE  Sugar  with  the  best  ''North  Country  clover 

honey;  one  5-lb.  pail  $1.50;  one  case  of  six  5-lb. 
pails  $7.45:  by  parcel  post  prepaid  in  to  3rd  zone;  no 
C.O.H.  St.  Imwrence  River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,. 
New  'fork.  - - - - 

PURE  Clover  Honey  accepting  orders  tor  Juiy  delivery, 

5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.75  PrfPai.'l  3  ^enc ;  also  pure 
Buckwheat  flour  (old  fashioned  kind)  y  lbs.  $1.09 
prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  i., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  helD  pay  expenses:  cases  kept  confidential. 

MOUNTAIN  rest  home,  modem;  screened  porchp, 
good  food;  $2  per  day;  Greyhound  bus  service.  Write 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Gochenour,  Edinburg,  Va. 

CONVALESCENT  Home— Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 

diabetic  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care,  29  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOA. 
1819.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  board  elderly  people.  Write  for  rates.  Box  392, 
Roscoe.  New  York 

PRIVATE  Country  home  in  Maine;  modern  restful  ex¬ 

cellent  food  ;  wily  a  few  elderly  person  or  semi-  in¬ 
valid  try  service:  for  details  write  Mrs.  A.  Levasseur, 
■(Vest  Scarboro,  Maine. 

GI<OBY  HILL  Low  water;  quiet.  Marjorie  McClellan 

Flint.  Randolph,  Vermont. 

FRENCHMAN  Sliddleaged  wish  board  small  farm  obli- 

gent.  Box  1918.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN  Wishes  to  place  elderly  lady,  con¬ 
valescing  from  recent  Illness,  in  quiet  country  home, 
where  plain,  wholesome  food  and  mutual  companion¬ 
ship  may  be  found;  within  50  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Box 
1990,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOU  S 

FOB  Sale — 50  Starline  stalls,  complete  with  stanch¬ 
ions  and  water  bowls:  never  been  used.  Stoneacres 
Farms.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Telephone  100. 

COLORFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 
Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazleton.Pa. 

FOR  Sale — Complete  new  wood  silo,  never  erected; 
reasonable  price.  Harry  Smith,  Eldred,  Pa. 

hay — Standing,  field  bailed,  150  tons  and  up;  clover, 

alfalfa  and  mixed.  Write  or  phone  46-224.  C.  M. 
Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

BEES,  Italian  or  Caucasian  packages:  2  lbs..  $4.25;  3 

lbs.,  $5.25,  queens  included;  extra  queens  $1.25 
each;  none  sent  C.  0.  D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton, 
N.  J. 

APPLE  grader  and  polisher;  medium  size;  best  offer 

takes;  details.  John  Sloan,  R-2,  Sieklerville,  N.  J. 

GARDEN  Tractor  wanted,  mower  bar,  hotbed  sach. 

Neubeck,  North  Patchoguo.  New  York. 

WANTED  a  water  roller  for  lawn  about  300  pounds 

when  filled;  also  an  outdoor  motor  4  to  5  horsepower 
preferably  a  Jcfiinson  or  equivalent.  Frank  McDald, 
30  Vosey  Street,  Ne(V  York  City. 

WANTED  Cletrac,  model  ''W’  for  parts  need  not  be 

in  running  order;  state  condition  and  price.  Box  1922, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAYTON  Dowd  Centrifugal  Pump  year  old;  15in.  6009 

G.P.M.  25ft.  head:  steel  trailer,  pneumatic  tires: 
complete.  V  belts,  pulleys;  fits  V-8  engine;  20ft.  of 
pipe.  Phone  Saratoga  6539.  Richard  J.  Ferrell,  9401 
Tinlcum  Ave..  Phila.,  42.  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  model  15  Caterpillar  tractor  H.  W.  Vail, 

Warwick.  New  York. 

WANTED — Immediately  1,009  posts,  cedar  or  locust, 

about  10-11  ft.  high,  4-6  Inches  in  diameter;  wire 
collect  if  can  ship  immediately.  Berol  Lodge,  Inc., 
710  East  14th.  Street.  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 14  Louden  drinking  fountains  and  28  tie- 

ins  set  in  cement;  price  $50;  and  removal.  C.  van 
der  Linde,  Chappaqua,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE;  35  iron  chicken  laying  cages.  Frank 

Llcart.  824  Barbey  St.,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

CLETRAC  Diesel  30  HP;  late  model.  George.  28 

Lakevlew  Ave.,  Sleepy  Hollow  Manor,  North  Tarry- 
town,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— Mount  Gilead  No.  12  D1  Hydraulic  Cider 

Press;  complete  with  48  inch  racks  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories;  entire  outfit  good  as  new.  Lafayette  Peed  & 
Coal  Co.,  Lafayette.  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Well  drilling  machine,  good  condition. 
Box  1751.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Gravely  Model  L  or  similar  small  trac¬ 
tor:  give  details,  condition,  attachmnets,  year, 
price.  Guerrero,  227  East  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

\VANTB1D — Foley  Saw  Piling  machine,  Roy  Bailey, 

R-3,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Rototiller  on  rubber;  Model  B,  10  h. 

p. ;  also  Planet  Jr.  on  steel  with  cultivator.  Model 
Al.  new.  Edward  Ostendorf. '  Erskinerd.  Stamford, 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Unused  chickencoop,  well  built,  $10. 


Mrs.  Edna  Glesler,  19  Danforth  St..  Brooklyn. 


Because  he  needs  a  fast 'killing 
chlorine  solution  to  rinse  all  milk 
utensils  —  to  keep  down  bacteria 
counts  —  to  help  prevent  sour 
milk  —  to  meet  standards  set  by 
health  authorities. 


QUICK  FACTS  About  LO-BAX 

A  FAST  KILLER  of  bacteria,  dissolves  QUICKLY 
in  water.  Makes  CLEAR  dairy  rinse  solutions. 
Contains  50%  available  chlorine.  DEPENDABLE 
—Retains  its  full  strength.  ECONOMICAL  and 
-EASY  to  handle.  Write  for  /ree  literature. 


THE  MATHIESON  AlKAll  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiac 


•  The  active  agents  m 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-0- 
Lae  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F 


-I 


ABORTIONVaccine 

—  govt,  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
— sent  on  request. 
Kansas  City  IS,  Mo, 


MAM-O-LAC 


Formerly 

Sfrepto-Lac 


<  TYROTHRICIN  . 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Withoat  Tortuous  Truss  Weariug 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rapture  protection  may 
bo  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  fall 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Kice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug- 
mg  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trussea 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  out.  De- 
Biped  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  gennmo  comfort.  For  complete  informatioo 
—write  today! 

WILUAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


The  new  stiff-strawed,  smut  resistant,  high 
yielding  white  Winter  Wheat.  Certified  York- 
win  and  Nured  Wheat,  Certified  Wong  Winter 
Barley,  and  Cornell  Selection  No.  76  Rye. 
Wnt^  today  for  descriptive  folder 
—  with  prices. 

SEED  FARMS 

B»il7,  lUl  N.y. 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Ge., 
Oes  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


8  Exposure  Roll  Film  Developed,  Printed  19c, 

(trial)  FILM  CRAFT,  MAYWOOD  4.  ILLINOIS 


_ RABBITS _ 

Pt>nifIRI<Fn  ^’bite  New  Zealand  Babbits,  White 
1  lil/iuni4l,u  Mice,  Cavies,  Hamsters.  Folder  lOe. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLANO,  MASTIC.  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  stock.  Money  back.  Send 
ID  cts.  for  details.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHI'TES,  REDS.  Choice  young  stock. 

FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


R.ABB1TS  SILVER  BLACK  &  BLUE  FOX  RABBITS 

0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Ponies  colors.  All  sizes.  Some  kid 


broke. 

GOLDEN  ROD  FARMS. 


30-day  trial.  Reasonable. 
CHARITON.  IOWA 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  NUBIANS  Ss'-S  KflrAi'S  S‘. 

ing  Does.  No  shipping  of  milking  does. 

Herbert  Gericke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  $.  I.  9.  N.Y. 


Toggenburg  hornless  buck  kid  four  months  old;  dam  six 
quart  milker,  sire  from  excellent  stock,  eligible  for  reg¬ 
istration;  sell  or  exchange  for  equal  value  crochet  ar¬ 
ticles  or  what  have  you.  MERKER,  Otisville,  New  York 


FREE;  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Dept.  567,  Columbia,  Me. 


French  Angoras  Reg.  Senior  Breeders  $12.  Also  ped. 
Juniors  $5.  BERMUDA  FARM,  Otisville,  New  York 
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This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  £ock 
■—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HPBB ABD  FARMS, 


—outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 
Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar- 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12,  'Walpele.  N.  H. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 

WENE  CHICKS 

Specialized  Flocks 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 


U.  S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 


Trade-Mark 

U.S.Pat.Off. 


HEVi 


’’OJitE/MAL  _ 

WRITE  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 

Dereloped  to  near  perfection  from  one  of  original  strains 
under  State  K.O.P.  supervision.  Winner  Boston  1945 
Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaranteed  Chicks — KOP  Cock¬ 
erels,  regular  grade.  Reserve  now. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


BEIISIDE  in  HIHH 

Reserve  order  NOW  for  your  chick  needs  from 
our  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Big  free  catalog  tells 
why  our  chicks  are  so  profitable.  Write 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


ChJuj^ 

w 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Cub  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  FUt.  CEIt, 

8.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh,  I.eghoms.$l  1.00  $20.00  $6.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  VYhite  Leghorns.  10.00  18.00  6.00 

Barred  Kwks  and  B.  I.  B^ds....  15.00  18.00  15.00 

White  Bocks  .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  14.00  -  14.00 

AU  Breeder*  Blood  Teited,  Post-Paid.  Sexlng  guaran¬ 
teed  aecurate.  Order  direct  from  edrertisement 

or  write  for  our  NBW  1945  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hetebea  Moodar  and  Thursday  of  each  wstk. 
Oisatar  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAllstervilte,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

July  hatched,  small  deposit  reserves  your  order  for 
October  delivery  at  $2.00  each. 

LOVELL  GORDEN.  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

1  filin  nilA  on  all  matings — write  for  de- 
1,BUU,UUD  fcgg  tajig  More  a-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
Hatching  Capacity  breeders  headed  by  R.O  J>. 
,  _  Sires  (200-300  egg  dams)  than 

Hatches  Every  any  other  N.  J.  plant  BLOOD- 
Week  Year  Around  tested.  Leading  pure  ot 

crossbreeds.  4  competitively 
CATALOG  priced  matings.  Mail  card  fot 
FREE  FREE  CATALOG.  C 


UNDERSTANDING 

Knowledge  keeps  you  on  Main 
Street.  Impressions  lead  you  into 
dead-end  alleys.  Our  catalog  will 
give  you  basic  facts  of  the  poul¬ 
try  business.  Send  for  your  free 
copy  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  Conn. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dent.  h-s.  Vineland.  N.J. 


CONSISTENTLY 
CONTEST  PROVED! 

Generations  of  breeding  from  best -proved-progeny 
matings,  complying  with  all  Mass.-U.S.  B.O.P. 
requirements,  and  then  meeting  all  requirements 
of  Warren’s  Private  Breeding  Standards,  explains 
why  "Warren  Reds"  top  (latest  available  reports) 
laying  contests. 

Highest  Pens,  all  breeds,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 
Hunterdon,  N.  J. — Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  2nd  High 
Pen,  all  breeds,  Monmouth,  Me. 

REDS  —  BARRED  CROSS 

Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  16  years  without  a 
reactor.  Book  early  tor  Pall,  Winter  Spring 
delivery. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List.  r— - 

J.  J.  WARREN. 

Box  20«  North  Brookflold«  Mrss  /  certTfiip' 

Fouimr 

L SRCCOCRSj 


’Bonded  Against 


ITradt^ifamt  B0O.  U.  $.  Pa$,  Off.) 

.Christie  Poultry  Farms 

Iwill  direct  every  effort  toward  relief 
the  Universal  poultry  meat  and  egg 
Shortage. 

_  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS! 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Sexing  Available  in  Straight  Matings.  Write  for  Cat. 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


R  L  G  E  R  Golden  Hamps 


ideal  New  Hampshire  Type,  Pedigree 
Bred  for  Heaviest  Production  of  Over¬ 
size  Brown  Eggs  and  Supreme  Meat 
Quality  in  Broilers  andi  Roasters.  B«ad 
unsolicited  testimonials  of  gratified  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  our  current  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 

9,000  Breeders  on  Our  Own  Farm. 
Mass.-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr, 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


CHAMBtMm 

BARRCOl 
-BjOjCRS 

We’ve  been  working  at  capacity 
nil  season  to  try  to  fill  the  demaiid 
for  Chamberlin  Barred  Bocks. 
Write  stating  your  requirements, 
and  we  will  try  to  meet  them  or 
book  your  order  for  later  delivery. 

Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs.  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  r.  O.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


MAKE 


_  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — ^fine  profits  for  customers. 
_ _ Write  for  it  Today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Roule  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Barred  Bocks,  "Kalnbow"  Beds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire*,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


L' 


BACKED  BY 
YEARS  OF 


GHORNS  YtAKi  yjr ^ 

Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Polder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link, 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 
SUMMER  AND  FALL  DELIVERY 
STARTED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
Just  Right  for  Boarding  Season. 
Limited  Amount  Available.  Order  at  Once. 
DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON.  N.  Y- 


PUBUSHER’S  DESK 


I  have  been  thinking  of  buying  a 
few  acres  of  land  in  Florida  and  an¬ 
swered  an  advertisement  of  the  Mag¬ 
nolia  Land  Company  of  Houston,  Tex. 
Would  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  buying  this  land. 

New  York.  F.  w.  A. 

We  could  not  recommend  buying  land 
in  Florida,  Texas,  or  anywhere  else  be¬ 
fore  inspection.  This  Magnolia  Land 
Company  is  selling  property  in  Florida 
and  laying  great  stress  on  buying  vir¬ 
gin  land  in  a  newly  developed  com¬ 
munity;  getting  an  income  from  trees 
which  are  not  yet  planted,  etc.  Their 
proposition  may  be  good  but  it  is  far 
wiser  to  go  down  and  inspect  what  you 
are  going  to  buy  before  putting  any 
money  into  a  proposition  of  any  kind. 
Sometime  back  profits  in  growing  Tung 
trees  were  widely  advertised,  but  we 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  anyone  who 
got  rich  from  the  investment.  There 
have  been  many  disappointments  and 
losses  reported  from  orchard  develop¬ 
ments.  Our  advice  is  refrain  from  pay¬ 
ing  out  any  money  on  contracts,  or 
agreeing  to  buy  any  land  anywhere 
until  you  have  visited  it  and  considered 
all  the  possibilities.  Go  into  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  find  out  the  type  of  land  and 
people,  and  what  they  are  doing;  how 
near  it  is  to  markets,  schools  and 
churches.  And  have  a  lawyer  advise 
you  on  any  papers  before  you  sign  them. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  dates  back 
to  my  earliest  recollections  (close  to 
80  years).  I  still  have  a  picture,  called 
“Grandpa’s  Cane”  that  my  father  got 
for  me  as  a  premium  by  obtaining  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  this  paper.  If  rny  mem¬ 
ory  serves  me  correctly,  he  also  got  a 
knitting  machine  in  the  same  way. 
This  machine  was  a  real  event  in  our 
lives,  as  stockings  in  those  days  were 
hand  knit,  and  each  of  us  four  girls,  as 
we  grew  old  enough,  was  expected  to 
knit  her  own  stockings.  The  machine 
was  a  great  relief,  accomplishing  in  a 
few  hours  the  work  of  days  of  hand 
knitting.  I  used  this  machine  during 
World  War  I  to  knit  stockings  for  our 
soldiers.  In  all  those  years  it  had  not 
lost  its  efficiency.  Mrs.  c.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

The  comments  of  old  time  readers  are 
always  interesting.  The  days  of  pre¬ 
miums  have  passed,  but  we  take  pride 
in  knowing  they  are  remembered  for 
their  excellence.  The  paper  was  built 
on  sincerity  and  truth,  and  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  continuance  of  a  firm  place 
in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  our  readers 
as  long  as  we  maintain  that  standard. 

Am  thinking  quite  seriously  of  taking 
up  a  correspondence  course  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Institute  of  Grapho-Analysis  of 
Joplin,  Mo.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
science  and  do  you  know  anything 
against  thiis  school?  M.  N.  S. 

New  York. 

This  school  is  not  listed  in  any  of  our 
reference  books.  We  understand  they 
used  sorne  sort  of  astrological  charts, 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  criticized.  N.  Bunker,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  agreed  to  discontinue  certain 
advertising  in  connection'  with  the  sale 
of  these  -charts.  Earlier  Mr.  Bunker 
had  agreed  to  cease  and  desist  from 
certain  alleged  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  in  connection  with  the  F'eo- 
ple’s  College,  Inc.  We  understand  that 
this  college  is  not  in  business  at  the 
present  time.'  Some,  who  had  taken  the 
course  in  hand-writing  analysis,  report¬ 
ed  they  had  not  been  able  to  realize  the 
opportunities  that  they  were  led  to  ex¬ 
pect;  and  the  same  information  could  be 
had  from  library  references.  The  as¬ 
trological  reports  were  said  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  in  nature. 

I  have  received  literature  in  regard 
to  a  radically  different  type  of  motive 
power.  Is  it  what  it  claims?  R.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

We  never  heard  of  the  concern  and 
we  find  no  record  in  any  commercial 
agency  preports  or  directories.  This 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  literature  has  to  do 
with  developing  a  new  automotive 
power  system.  If  practical  it  would 
be  taken  up  promptly  by  large  manu¬ 
facturers,  or  the  originators  would  go 
into  the  production  business  thernselves. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  sell  it  to 
amateur  mechanics  for  ’a  specified  fee. 
Until  its  value  is  demonstrated,  we 
would  think  over  paying  out  our 
money. 

Rackets  are  flourishing,  and  we  call 
attention  to  the  replating  racket  in  par¬ 
ticular  at  this  time.  Men  roam  from 
one  section  to  another,  using  assumed 
names,  in  many  cases,  offering  to  refin¬ 
ish  kitchen  pots  and  pans  and  other 
articles  in  nebd  of  attention.  The  work 
is  said  to  be  very  poorly  done  and  the 
prices  charged  beyond  all  reason.  Joe 
Cooper  visited  various  churches  offer¬ 
ing  to  replate  religious  articles,  charg¬ 
ing  one  clergyman  $600  for  the  replat¬ 
ing  work,  which  was  later  found  to  be 
nothing  but  a  cheap  lacquer.  The  check 
had  been  promptly  cashed  before  the 
fraud  was  discovered.  There  are  a 
number  of  men  known  to  have  been 
operating  in  New  York  State,  and  it  will 
pay  to  be  extremely  cautious  and  wide 
awake  when  listening  to  replating  sug¬ 
gestions. 


UNNYBROOK 


ANNIVERSARY 
GREETINGS 
1920  -  1945 

This  is  our  25th  Anniversary.  On 
August  20th,  1920,  I  purchased  twenty- 
five  breeding  hens  and  a  few  months 
later  a  300-egg  incubator.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY. 

The  profits  of  your  patronage  have 
been  used  to  make  SUNNYBROOK  the 
largest  diversified  poultry  farm  in  the 
East.  We  operate  not  only  a  hatchery 
but  are  producers  of  STARTED  PUL¬ 
LETS,  CAPONS  arid  READY-TO-LAY 
PULLETS  as  well  as  baby  chicks. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  confidence  you  have 
placed  in  us. 

A.  Howard  Fingar, 

Owner  &  Manager 

All  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved 
Officially  Pullorum  Controlled 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  R.I.REDS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  ROCKS  •>  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR  i 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.HOWARD  FINGAR^  Owner. 

Box  R— Phone  1309-11— HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


VA 


QUALITY 
CH ICKS 


eijeCTRICALLV  HATCHS 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur*.  Order  from  td  or  writs  for 
Catalog.  100%  lire  del.  Wo  Non-bex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  Bks.  &  B.  I.  Beds....  12.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Bock-Bed  &  Bed  Bock  Cross..  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  16.00  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  American  Sexors 
only.  95%  Accuracy. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Bex  R,  Coeolamus,  Pa. 


NACE'S  QU/\IJT  Y  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guarantssd. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LABGQ  Unsexed  Pts.  Ckl*. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHOBNS  lOO  100  100 

B.  O.  P.  SIBED  . $12.00  $18.00  $8.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns _  12.00  18.00  8.00 

Bar  &  WTiite  Bocks  .  18.00  20.00  18.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Beds .  18.00  20.00  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 16.00  18.00  18.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

„  J-  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-eight  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Cir¬ 
cular  FBEB.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits  Ckls 

AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  .$13.00  $22.00  $6.00 

White  or  Barred  Bocks . $16.00  Heavy  Breeds 

New  H^pshires  .  17.00  Straight  Run- 

Heavy  Assorted  .  13.00  Only 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  Also  started  chicks. 

..  cherry  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 


All  breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order  di 
rect.  Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guar.  Catalog  frei 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex'd 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100 
White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $13. 00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  Anconas .  13.00 

Barred  and  Wliite  Rocks  .  18.00 

New  Hampsh’s  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  laOO 
B.  I.  Beds  and  Bed-ltock  Cross.  18.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our 


Pul'ts  C’k’li 
100  100 
$18.00  $10.01 
18.00  I0.0( 

20.00  20. 0( 
20.00  20.0< 
20.00  20.0( 
24th  year. 


1 1 ,  oT.  coriect.  uur  g4in  year. 

ULSH  POU LTR Y,  FA RM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  P: 


cum  __ 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pit*  Ckl* 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  (oo  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns. . .  $11.00  $20.00  $6.(M 

U.S. B.O.P,  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  8.0( 

Barred  &  \Milto  Bocks .  15.00  17.00  15  0( 

Bock-Red  Cross.  R.  1.  Beds _  15.00  17.00  15  0< 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  15.00  20.00  15  0( 

L,  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  MeALISTER VILLE.  PA 

STRAW$ER'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  <BI.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PLTS.  CKLS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

9-  Leg)iorns.$l  1.00  $20.00  $I0.0C 
U.S.B.O.P  S  d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  10.00 

All  heavy  Brecdd  sold  out  until  December. 
Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock, 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlistervills,  Pa, 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Typo  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $10.00  $2a00  - 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  MeALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckl*. 

All  breeders  bloodtested.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  T.,eghorns . $11.00  $22.00  $7.00 

Barred  and  White  Books .  16.00  20.00  17.00 

N.  H.  Bods  and  Rock-Bod  Cross.  16.00  20.00  17.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  16.00  — —  — — 

Hatches  Mon.  and  Thurs.  throughout  the  year 
^  TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
“9*  B,  Hummel*  Wharf,  P*nn*ylvanla 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  leam  Dfactical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 
man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  T. 

COOK  and  light  housework  in  small  nursing  home  $115. 

per  month.  Kruger's  Convalescent  Home,  379  Webster 
Ave.,  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 

ADVEKTISING  salesman  wanted;  progressive  county 
weekly  newspaper;  give  full  particulars  and  salary 
first  letter.  Dean  Lewis,  Belalr,  Maryland. _ 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefioro 
Sanitarium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
MILKERS — ^DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-d^y  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Write  full  par- 
ticulara  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

A'TTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  8t.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 


NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Ihrlmrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Temon,  N.  Y. 


WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  Institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in¬ 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 


E.ii.GIiB  Hotel,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y.,  wants  help,  bartend¬ 
er,  carpenter,  paperhanger,  electrician,  painters, 
kitchen  help,  dishwasher,  waiters,  chambermaids,  wait¬ 
resses,  general  workers.  Write. 


COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  Dr. 

H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTBflD — Experienced  poultryraan  who  knows  his 

business  and  how  to  get  things  done;  no  one  working 
estate  need  apply;  plant  very  modem;  owner  is  practi¬ 
cal.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FABAIHANDS,  single  citizens  on  institution  farm;  no 

milking,  48-hour  week,  with  overtime  paid;  $900, 
With  boari  room  and  laundry;  vacations  and  sick  care. 
IL  L.  Whitney,  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  on  farm;  house, 

electric,  gas  and  water;  drive  tractor;  milk  and  eggs 
furnished.  $75  up  to  $100  month.  Keasey  Farms. 

Marw<^,  Pa. _ _ _ 

WANTED— Farmhands,  salary  $1,440  year,  with  as¬ 
sured  increases  and  opportunities  of  advancement  to 
higher  position;  eight-hour  day;  permanent;  Bingham¬ 
ton  State  Hospital,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Robert  E. 
Jones,  business  ofBeer. _ _ _ _ 

FRUIT  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced,  no  small  chil¬ 

dren;  over  60  acres,  near  Newburgh;  good  house  cm 
premises;  good  salary  and  share  profits.  BDX  ino. 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED  —  Couple,  cook,  housekeeper,  hand^m 
around  home  and  garden;  private  apwtment  and  bath; 
congenial  home  and  high  salary  for  rieht  party ;  refer¬ 
ences;  starting  July.^  Dr.  W.  T..  11  South  Maple 
Ave..  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Tel.  Orange  3-8608. 
WANTED — Good  strong  woman  to  do  practical  nure- 
ing  in  home  for  aged;  good  pay.  Write  fully. 
Mrs.  W.  May  Kluge,  Maple  Farms,  Akron,  Pa.  Box  28. 

MARRIED  man,  up  to  40;  general  maintenance  me¬ 

chanic,  children's  home;  knowledge  plumbing,  elec¬ 
trical  repairs;  permanent  position;  house  and  saUry; 
state  qualifications  in  reply.  BOX  1816,  R.  N.-Y. 

man  to  act  as  kennel  assistant;  attractive  salary, 

room  and  board  Included.  Write  Giralda  Farm^ 
Madison.  N.  J.  WMC  rules  apply. 

HOSPITAL  attendants,  experience  not  necessary; 

meals,  private  rooms,  laundry  service  a:^  memcal 
attention;  six  days  per  week-  Apply  N.  J.  State  Ho«- 
pital,  Trenton,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

CARNATION  grower  wanted,  capable  taking  full 

charge  and  leading  other  men;  57 -hour  we^,  $1 
hour.  Anthony  J.  Maler,  Jerusalem  Ave.,  North  Bell- 

more.  It.  I. _ _ _ _ _ 

PT.-.WXTANKNT  position  for  farm  couple.  107  acres  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  permanent  hand  mechanized  elc^rlhed; 
private  apartment,  bath;  pleasant  home;  wife  cook;  fam- 
Uy  4,  help  canning;  1  mile  station:  electric  t^ins;  1 
hour  New  York;  advise  salary,  experience.  BOX  1825, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ ■ 

MEN  Wanted:  no  experience  necessary:  steady  post  war 

job;  small  homes  with  one  acre  ground  available  to 
rent  or  buy;  grow  your  own  food  and  enjoy  country 
life;  write  or  wire  Hillsdale  Foundry  Corporation, 
Hillsdale.  New  York. _ _ 

YOUNG  woman,  own  room,  kind  treatment;  good 

wages,  to  assist  mother  with  2  children;  nice 
suburban  home  40  minutes  from  New  York;  no  ser- 
vant  responsibilities  involved.  BOX  1853,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Farm  manager  for  one  of  the  largest  or¬ 

chards  in  northern  Pennsylvania;  must  be  able  to 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  cattle  and  general  farming; 
only  top  man  wanted;  college  graduate  preferred.  Ad¬ 
vise  age,  references  and  experience.  Write  Box  1870, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  experienced,  for  modem  country  home; 

family  of  4;  man  capable  driving  car  and  doing 
general  duties  around  the  home;  woman  cooking  and 
general  housework;  references  desired;  $150  per  month. 
Write  Mrs.  C.  A-  Kirk.  R  F.  D.  2.  Jotmson  City, 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

FARM  Hand  wanted,  good  strong!  worker  to  naik  cow 

and  do  chores  on  large  poultry  farm;  good  pay  and  a 
permanent  job;  write  farm  experience,  age,  and  pay 
wanted^  S6avcr  Farni»  SmithtowD  Branch»  Ix)ng  IsIancL 

COMPANION  and  housekeeper  for  elderly  widow; 

woman  or  couple.  May  Allen.  Yarmouth,  ^talne 

WANTED  middle  aged  wonian;  work  mornings  in  ei- 

change  good  home.  Box  392,  Roscoe,  New  York 
MAN  wanted  to  do  outside  work  on  purebred  dairy  farm ; 

modem  living  quarters;  permanent  position;  good 
wages.  Middlebrook  Farm,  R.D.  1.  Asbury  I'ark,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN — fann  manager,  married,  good  training 

practical  background  59  guernsey  purobreds;  nuxlern 
farm  set-up;  DeLaval  Milker;  permanent  position, 
privileges,  eastern  Pennsylvania  on  main  highway;  full 
particulars,  qualifications,  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
Box  1913,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED  housekeeper  on  dairy  farm  for  summer. 

M.  Kerllak,  R.  D.  4,  Coudersport,  I'ennsylvania 

EDITOR  Wanted — progressive  county  weekly  news¬ 

paper;  permanent  job;  give  full  particulars  and  salary 
fir!Bt  letter;  Dean  Lewis,  Belair,  Maryland. _ 

MAN  wanted — married  on  poultry  farm ;  good  wages  and 

living  conditions.  Pino  Wood  Farm,  Wyaiulanch.  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

WANTED:  married  man  take  care  of  cattle  for  dealer; 

no  farm  work;  good  salary  and  six  room  modem  house. 
Mr.  I.  Lille.  521  Jefferson  St.,  Westbury,  New  Yoork 

WANTED:  herdsman  for  150  registered  Ayrshlres,  half 

milking  balance  young  and  di-y;  marrieil  man  with 
small  family  preferred,  single  man  acceptable;  house  and 
good  wages;  herd  on  D.U.I.A.  test.  P.  O.  Box  532, 
Torrlngton,  Connecticut _ 

WAN’TED — farm  hand  single,  for  dairy  in  Hunterdon 

County,  N.  J. :  familiar  with  raising  crops ;  able  to 
operate  up-to-date  farm  equipment;  state  particulars 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter  to  F.  C.  P. 
P.  O.  Box  324,  Westfield,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — ^Man,  married  or  single  on  modem  poultry 
farm;  must  bo  sober,  conscientious  and  reliable; 
tenant  for  married  man.  Itox  1993,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  working  manager  wanted  by  middle  aged 
married  man  on  fann  or  estate,  no  booze  or  tobacco, 
thoroughly  experienced  stock,  poultry,  building  and 
maintenance,  all  farm  macliineiv  operations  and  upkeep. 
Box  1910,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WAN'PBD:  Single  experienced  dairy  farmer  to  assist 
owner;  $100  room  and  board;  on  modeni  25  cow  dairy. 
CharU'S  H  Wagner,  R.  IJ.  2,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

COUPLE  Wanted  year  round  permanent,  summer; 

woman  to  cook  and  keep  house,  man  to  do  outside 
work;  winter;  both  to  bo  caretakers;  small  estate  near 
New  York.  Box  1907,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMEN  Attendants  for  care  of  women  patients  in 
State  Hospital,  $70.09  and  maintenance:  no  experience 
necessary;  write  or  telephono  Director  of  Nursing,  State 
Hospital,  Greystoiia  Park,  New  Jersey _ 

GARDENER  Wanted  for  small  Westchester  County 

estate;  permanent  all-year  position;  cottage  available 
if  married;  state  age,  experienee,  nationality  and  salary 
desired.  Box  1901,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  Mon  to  work  on  tho  most  modern  turkey 

farm  in  tlio  northeast;  will  also  consider  beginners. 
Box  561,  Bealsorvice,  110  West  34tb  Street,  New  York. 


POULTRY  Man:  new  modem  broiler  farm  requires 
working  manager,  attractive  proposition.  Box  3906, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Couple,  honest,  reliable,  to  assist 
on  poultry  farm.  Box  1966,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  male;  female;  openings  for  nurses,  at¬ 
tendants,  assistant  cooks,  baker,  painters,  mainten¬ 
ance  helper,  barber,  seamstress,  welder,  steam  fireman, 
farmhands,  etc.  salary  $1,200  year  and  up:  if  you  are 
in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  Valley  State 
Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York. 


WANTED  Cook  for  small  hospital  on  Hudson  River,  50 
miles  north  of  New  York  City;  apply  superintendent, 
Butterfield  Hospital,  Cold  Spring,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN  Feeder  wanted  on  one  of  the  larger 
and  more  successful  farms;  a  permanent  job  with  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  is  offered  a  real  good  worker.  Write 
past  experience,  age  and  pay  wanted.  Seaver  Farm, 
Smlthtown  Branch,  Jx>ng  Island,  New  York. 


RELIABLE  man  wanted  for  chores  on  poultry  farm; 

good  steady  position  for  dependable  worker;  write 
full  particulars  and  wages.  Nathan  Breeding  Farm, 
Cuddebackville,  New  York. 


State  School  for  boys;  couple  as  houseparents  in  boys’ 

cottage,  farmer  and  housekeeper;  $185.  monthly  and 
living;  8  hour  day,  paid  vacations,  pensions,  sick  leave; 
under  50;  near  Rochester,  Address  C.  W.  Areson, 
Industry,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEBI’ER  and  plain  cook,  pleasant  country 

home  with  woman  and  baby,  heavy  laundry  done  out¬ 
side,  salary  good  and  according  to  capabilities,  re- 
ferences.  Immediate.  Box  30,  Bellvale,  New  York. 


HAltNESS  Maker  for  tinkering  shop;  repairing  bags; 

riding  tackle;  no  heavy  work;  no  age;  limit  $35  week; 
steady  employment.  Box  1916,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  all  around  man,  on  small  estate;  permanent 

position,  pleasant  surroundings,  excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters,  board  and  laundry;  good  wages  to  right  man; 
phone  Ridgefield  847  or  write  Edward  Schreyer.  Ridge¬ 
field,  Connecticut. 


FARMER,  tractor  man,  middle  aged,  married,  pre- 

ferably  without  children,  to  worfe  on  model  dairy  farm 
near  New  York;  must  bo  steady,  reliable,  sober  and 
energetic;  modem  cottage  and  good  wages  to  competent 
man;  give  full  particulars.  Box  1925,  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED  Married  man  for  New  Jersey  dairy  farm; 

modem  house  and  good  wages.  Box  1911,  R  N  Y. 


WANTED  Middleage  lady  as  companion;  beautiful 

county  hmne;  prefer  lady  that  can  drive  car.  Mrs. 
Bertie  Robbins,  Earlton.  New  York. 


Couple  wanted,  not  over  55,  no  dependents; 

J’®';  and  complete  maintenance;  Conn. 

State  School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn. 

W^TED  Couple  to  live  and  work  on  small  farm  in 
Amntrose,  man  to  do  general  farm  work  and  woman 
to  do  general  housework;  pleasant  quarters  provided; 
write:  J.  A.  Kelly,  30  Lincoln  Street,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

F.^ACBB:  All-round  expearleoce  with  livestock  aiid 
farm  machinery;  married  wife  can  keep  boarders  in 
summer;  good  salary;  new  house;  electricity,  water, 
bathroom;  400  acres;  write  fuUy;  family,  church  etc.  to 
J.  H.  H.  Voss,  Jay  Mountain  Farm,  Jay,  New  York. 

EXPJ^IENCED  Married  farmer  as  working  manager 

Of  fftnn  in  Bwicshiro  Hills;  thoroughbred  guernsey* 
cows;  will  have  full  time  man,  as  assistant;  separate 
home  for  your  family,  with  all  conveniences;  excellent 
salary;  Post  Office  Box  1308.  Springfield,  Mass. 

M^  and  Women  for  Rocklandl  State  Hospital  aUen- 

♦inoJl''’  coofcs;  pay  $1560  year;  physiotherapist 

$1980;  mason  $2,115;  apply  Dr.  B.  JeJ.  Blaisdell,  Sr. 
Director  Rockland  State  Hospital,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  Farmer  wanted  on  New  York  dairy  far^ 
registered  holsteins,  modem  equipment;  must  be 
sober,  experienced  in  milking,  derate  tractor,  other 
machinery;  modem  house;  excellent  wages  to  right 
man.  Andrew  Kraemer,  Jefferson,  New  York, _ 

NUI^ES  Aid  or  practical  nurse  light  bouse  duties 

and  general  care  $115,  per  month.  KrugeiPs  Convales- 
cent  Home,  379  Webster  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


F AKMER  to  have  complete  charge  high  class  New  York 

dairy  farm,  on  two- thirds  basis;  no  capital  invest¬ 
ment;  available  April  1,  1946.  Write  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions  Md  references.  L.  H.  Heam,  45  West  45th  St. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


WE  Are  looking  for  two  good  men  to  work  on  our  Poul- 

try  Breeding  Farm.  David  T.  Cohen.  Guilford,  Conn. 

WMNTED  Managing  homemaker;  widowed  mother  who 

would  choose  modernized  farm  home  for  the  rearing 
of  her  cooperative  children;  experience  with  dogs,  goats 
or  poultry  desirable;  confidentially  send  us  an  outline 
of  your  training,  experience.  Interests.  Box  1928,  RNY, 


SINGLE  Man  for  general  farm  work;  year  around  job 

with  good  home  and  salary;  write  full  details.  Box 
1926,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  keep  farm  boarding  house  for  3 

men;  private  estate  within  35  miles  New  York  City; 
no  objection  to  child.  Box  1947.  Aural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  work  on  farm ;  35  miles  from  New  York 

City;  wife  to  board  2  other  men  to  work  on  farm; 
good  living  quarters;  good  wages.  Box  1948.  £.  N.  Y. 


RESORT  Hotel  needs  high  school  or  college  girls,  as 

waitresses  and  maids  August ;  experience  unnecesssary. 
Phone  NorthvlUe.  N.  Y.  9215-High  Rock  Lodge. 


HANDY  Man,  sober  and  reliable  as  helper  for  egg 

route  and  to  assist  on  poultry  farm,  good  room  and 
board  $80.  monthly.  Ludwig  Voss.  B,D.  2,  Box  90, 
>fatawan.  New*  Jersey. 


WANTED:  A  good  cook  in  country  house  In  the  Berk¬ 

shire  Hills;  two  in  family;  three  servants;  frequent 
guests;  must  have  good  references;  state  nationality, 
age,  religion,  salary  and  name  of  previous  employer. 
Box  1955.  Itural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED;  Couple  to  work  on  a  farm;  salary  $180  00 

per  month,  without  children;  apartment  with  all  con- 
veniences  and  board;  references  required.Box  1953,  RNY. 


WANTED:  Couple  on  farm;  salary  $180  month;  separate 

living  quarters,  modern  conveniences;  man  first  class 
herdsman,  wife  help  at  main  house,  few  hours  daily;  if 
sons,  who  work  around  premises,  extra  salary  provided; 
references  required.  Box  1954,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  Hand;  single,  young,  experienced  for  modren 

dairy  and  general  farm;  good  Uving  conditions  and 
wages;  vacation,  bonus,  insurance.  K  J.  Wick,  Nakoma 
Farms.  Fairport.  New  York. 


MALE  Cook  for  farm  help;  good  salary;  good  living 

coditions;  call  Republic  9-0983,  between  10  A.M 
and  5  P.M.  Otto  Gitlin,  M.D.  178-01  90th  Ave., 
Jamaica,  New  York. 


COUPLE:  Experienced  farmer  for  farm  near  Catskill  in 

Hudson  Valley;  wife  to  do  light  housekeeping  in 
owner’s  home;  farmer’s  quarters  consist  of  modem  one- 
famlly  house,  unfurnished;  salary  $100  per  month;  and 
some  other  consideration.  Box  1952,  Rural  New-Yorker 


HANDYMAN  or  superintendent  care  heating  system  • 

general  minor  repairs;  coal  42  families  all  year  cot¬ 
tages;  salary  and  4  room  apartment  state  experience, 
salary  expected,  if  open  for  employment  now  or  when. 
Gallagher,  26  Oriental  Boulevard,  Manliattan  Beach. 
Brooklyn  29,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEI'Ell  For  elderly  couple;  wife  has  rhume- 

tlsm.  Box  1946,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  couple:  man  to  work  on  farm* 

woman  to  board  4  to  6  men;  will  pay  board  for  men; 
good  wages  for  right  couple.  Box  1945,  K.  N.  Y. 


W.VNTED  Boss  farmer,  not  over  55;  salary  range  $1869 

$2340.  Apply  giving  references.  Conn.  Slate  School 
for  Boys,  Meriden.  Conn. 


WANTED  Woman  for  pantry  work,  one  with  child  con- 

sidered.  Reply  Box  1944,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE  to  live  in  cottage  on  small  estate  in  Ber- 

nardsville.  N.  J.  (near  Morristown) ;  man  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent,  gardener,  etc.,  wife  to  spend  part 
time  in  main  house  as  cook;  phone  Bemardsville  1065 
or  write  P.  O.  Box  299,  Bemardsville,  N.  J. 


HANDY  Man  for  hospital  in  Jamaica,  call  Republic 

9-0988,  between  10  A.M.  and  5  P.M  Otto  GitUn. 
M.  D.  178-01  90th  Ave.,  Jamaica.  New  York. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper;  excellent  permanent  position 

available;  refined  person  for  light  housekeeping  and 
cooking;  pleasant  modren  homo;  private  room  and  bath; 
city  and  country ;  write  stating  salary  desired,  references, 
age  etc.  Box  1957,  Rural  Nw-Yorker. 


WANTED  Single  or  married  man  on  dairy  farm;  single 

man  $190.  per  month  and  board;  married  man  $150. 
house  and  wood;  next  farm  to  yellow  frame  church 
Sylvester  Skula.R,  D.  1.  Route  8.  Newton.  N-  J. 

I’OULTRYSIAN,  capable  good  salary  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Otto  Gitlin,  178-01  90th  Ave.,  Jamlca. 
Telephone  Republic  9-0988  between  10  .\.M.  and  5  P.M. 


NURSE  Attendant,  day  duty,  sanitarium,  salary  $100 

montli  plus  maintenance.  P.  O.  Box  336,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


OPENING  — Reliable,  fully  qualified  working  farm 

forman;  take  charge  gixxl-sized  dairy  farm;  pure¬ 
bred  herd;  good  land,  buildings,  sufficient  help;  fully 
equipped ;  modern  living  quarters ;  usual  privileges. 
Write  age,  size  family,  salary  and  references.  Box 
1967.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Woman  to  help  In  small  cottage  for  old 

people:  some  knowletlge  of  nursing  necessary;  send 
reply.  Box  1943,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KITCHENMAN  Wanted  for  position  in  boys’  Summer 
camp  near  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Box  1991.,  B.  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  Married,  experienced  horses,  tractor;  sober; 

good  house,  good  salary  for  right  man;  must  1)6 
steady  and  reliable;  write  fully,  age,  size  of  family, 
salary  expected;  references.  Box  1969,  K.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  wife  to  cook  and  light  housework, 
man  to  work  on  dairy  farm  or  in  modern  farm 
creamery:  good  wages  and  comfortable,  modern  apart¬ 
ment.  M.  J.  Sheridan,  Jr.,  Blossom  Hill  Farm, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. _ 

WORKING  Manager  for  dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey; 

30  good  milkers;  salary  "and  percentage  or  share- 
cropping  ;  good  living  quarters.  Box  1962,  B.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  for  apartment  at  Rid¬ 
ing  Club;  no  children,  no  laundry;  dinner  6  o’clock; 
own  room  and  bath;  $100  a  month.  Kenilworth  Rid- 
Ing  Club,  Bye,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — ^Experienced  groom  for  private  horses;  $90 
a  month,  room  and  board.  Kenilworth  Riding  Club, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  Men  wanted  by  nationally-known  poultry 
farm;  experience  not  required;  state  age,  height, 
weight;  wages  $125  per  month  plusi  board  and  room. 
Box  A,  Redbtrd  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MARRIED  Farm  Couple;  man  experienced  with  dairy 
cattle;  woman  to  board  farm  help;  modem  house, 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished;  good  wages, 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 
ing  hoqse;  attractive,  well-equipped  home,  pleasant 
living  conditions,  good  wages;  permanent;  central  New 
Jersey.  Box  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  Cow  Man,  single.  Interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  quality  pure  breds;  machine  milking; 
good  wages  and  living  conditions:  New  Jersey.  Box 
1965.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEBPER-Companion  for  widow;  attractive  su¬ 
burb  New  York;  prefer  middla  age  educated  woman 
to  assume  entire  responsibility  five  room  apartment; 
cooking,  marketing,  shopping,  driving;  salary  open;  give 
complete  informatioo,  references,  salary  desired,  in 
first  letter.  Box  1932,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  Attractive  position  open  for  careful  person  of  good 
character  taking  care  of  turkeys.  B.  O.  Dorman, 
Kinderhook,  New  York.  _ 

WANT  man  and  woman,  separately  or  together;  small 

farm;  man  must  understand  animals,  fowl,  milk; 
woman  housework;  suitable  older  people;  no  truck  farm¬ 
ing;  no  inflated  wages;  but  security,  kindness;  good 
home  and  fair  salary.  Esslpoff,  TerryvUle,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  or  singles;  housekeeper  and  man  for  general 

work  on  poultry  farm;  pleasant  working  conditions; 
plain  housekeeping;  good  home;  no  children.  Eagle 
Poultry  Farm,  148A,  Whitesville  Road,  Toms  River, 
N.  J.  or  phone  451  M  2. 


C(WK  For  small  Institution:  excellent  living  and  work¬ 

ing  conditions;  pleasant  country  surroundings;  con- 
venient  to  town.  Box  1941,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  Plain  cook;  $70.00  per  month;  room  and  board; 

begin  in  September;  also  want  house  maid.  Gray- 
lock  Day  School  for  LiUle  Children.  1120  Constant 
Are.,  Peeksklll,  New  York. 


WANTED — Good  hand  and  machine  milkers;  have  good 

accommodations  for  a.  married  man;  Nice  cottage; 
ail  conveniences.  Wood  Brook  Farms,  Metuebm.  N.  J. 
Telephone:  Metuchen  6-0360. 


WAN'TEK) — ^Honest  reliable  man  on  small  poultry  farm; 

good  worker;  two  cows;  drive  truck;  no  drinkers; 

good  home;  good  wages.  Mrs.  Nathan 
Hamel,  Cumberland  Center,  Maine. 


WANTED— Competent  general  houseworker;  country 

place  near  beach;  Providence,  K.  I.  In  winter;  private 
wages.  Ms.  Edward  LaFarge. 
R.  J>.  D.  1,  Madison,  Conn. 


BESmBNT  Farmer  in  educational  institution  in  south- 

astern  Penna.  knowledge  of  crops,  machinery  and 
family;  good  opportunity. 
i>ox  1939,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


exceUent  wages  to  experienced  working 
bousekee^,  capable  of  driving  a  car  and  taking 
complete  ^arge  ^a  peasant  home  in  tho  country; 
write,  at  Your  Service  Employment  Agency,  957  Farm- 
ington  Ave.,  West  Hartford,  C^necticut. 


POULTRYMAN  Wanted;  5000  broiler  capacity;  will- 
ing.  rriiable;  good  salary,  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment.  George  Kardis,  Oldbrldge,  New  Jersey. 

®  charge  small  plant.  New  York 

State;  pasteurizing,  supervise  sales;  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  go-getter,  splendid  territory,  modem  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  beautiful  section.  Write  fully  experience, 

salary  expected,  when  available. 
Box  1968,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER-Cook,  white,  young;  up  to  $140 

for  capable  person;  permanent;  business  couple,  high 
scnMl  girl;  Manhasset,  Long  Island  house;  own  room 
bath,  wdlo,*  New  York  City  interview.  Box  1873. 
Bural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN  and  Gardner  for  beautiful  home  in 
Ramsey’  N.  J. ;  attractive  salary;  permanent. 
Write  Box  1975,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  country  home  in  Ramsev.  N.  J  ; 

general  gardening  and  maintenance;  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  light  housework ;  pleasant  surroundings,  at¬ 
tractive  salary;  no  children.  Write  Box  1976.  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


GIRL  or  woman,  assist  young  mother;  smaU  subur¬ 

ban  home;  own  room,  moderate  salary,  fine  treatment, 
plenty  of  leisure.  Box  1978,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager.  Long  Island,  non- 

commercial  farm;  experienced  general  farming, 
handling  cattle,  poultry;  modern  cottage,  central  heat- 
ing;  state  age,  experience.  Box  1979,  R.  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  Parmer,  supervise  boys  in  general  farm 

work;  year  round  school  near  Ithaca;  salary  and 
maintenance.  George  Junior  Republic,  175  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Woman  to  assist  cook;  private  residence. 

Long  Island;  $90  plus  board,  lodging.  Box  1980, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN,  Working  superintendent,  gardener,  private  es¬ 

tate,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  60  miles  New  York;  care 
lawns,  gardens,  apple  orchard,  about  1500  trees;  all 
modern  machines;  no  livestock;  dwelling  furnished, 
permanent.  Write  age,  experience,  reference,  salary 
expected.  Box  1981,  Rural  New-Y orker. 


HEItDSilAN  to  build  up  purebred  Holstein  herd; 

good  house,  electricity,  bath,  telephone:  pleasant 
surroundings;  top  notch  buildings,  equipment;  life¬ 
time  job  for  experienced,  conscientious  man,  not  afraid 
of  work,  who  can  get  along  with  people.  Box  1983, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER,  Cottage  of  10  teen-age  hoys  or 

girls;  farm  school  near  Ithaca:  cooking  desirable  but 
not  necessary;  year  round;  salary  and  maintenance; 
couple  acceptable;  man  to  have  additional  responsibili¬ 
ties.  George  Junior  Republic.  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

GARDENER,  Handyman,  familiar  with  chickens,  for 
small,  private  estate:  good  salary,  small,  unfur¬ 
nished  cottage;  opportunity  for  right  man  share  in 
chicken  profits;  references  required.  Iiowenfels,  1255 
Mamaroneck  Ave.,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  Middle-aged,  guaranteed  postwar  employ¬ 
ment;  man  handy  with  tools,  occasional  driving;  wo¬ 
man  part  time  housework;  furnished  apartment;  all 
utilities;  Bendix  laundry;  garden  privileges;  own 
maintenance:  $150  monthly,  bonus;  references  New 
York.  Box  1985,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  to  cook  or  learn  cooking  in  small  subur¬ 
ban  hotel;  good  home,  congenial  surroundings.  A 
W.  Cauffleld,  2048  Abbott  Rd.,  Buffalo  19,  N.  Y. 
WANTED — A  middle-aged  couple  by  first  of  year  or 
sooner ;  exchange  references.  C.  Russell  Moreland, 
••Woodbourne,"  Greenwich,  Maryland. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  woman,  not  over  45  years;  farm 

home,  general  housework  and  cooking;  must  enjoy 

country  and  staying  alone;  business  woman  desires 
healthy,  honest  worker:  $55  per  month;  15  miles  from 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  G.  W.  Beucler.  Box  272,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

DAIRYMAN-Gardener.  single,  take  care  small  Guern¬ 
sey  herd  and  assist  superintendent  generally  on  mod¬ 
ern  estate;  exceUent  food,  lodging  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  1  hour  from  New  York;  state  salary  ex- 

pected.  Riverttelds  Farm,  Rumson,  New  Jersey. 

TEACHERS  wanted,  experienced  or  Inexperienced, 
every  subject,  grades  through  college,  public  and 

private  schools.  Educational  Placements,  516  6th  Av., 
New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER  In  girl'*  school  near  Philadelphia; 
excellent  position.  Box  1940,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Handy  man  on  poultry  farm,  central  New 
Jersey;  must  be  handy  with  tools;  farming  or  live¬ 
stock  experience  preferred:  comfortable  living  quarters. 
Write  J.  B.  Chamberlin,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  giving  ex- 
perience  and  references. _ 

BOY  Wanted;  helper;  board,  wages,  and  good  home. 

Box  1933,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Manager,  poultry  breeding  farm.  New 
Hampshire;  write  details,  experience,  training,  ref¬ 
erences^^ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  business  woman;  country;  state 
salary  and  references;  8  miles  from  city.  Box  1983, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WAN'IED — Young  girl  or  middle-aged  woman  desirous 

of  living  in  comfortable  home  for  house  work;  would 
consider  woman  with  one  child,  school  age;  good  wages 
for  services  required.  Write  Louise  H.  Nagel,  187  N. 
Fulton  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ 

_ _ SITUATIONS  WANTED 


lady — age  40,  desires  position  as  housekeeper  with 
one  adult,  in  modem  home;  references.  Box  1919,  RNY 

POSITION  wanted  by  husband,  wife,  wife  as  manager, 

husband  herdsman,  both  capable  in  respective  work, 
steady,  strictly  sober,  can  be  well  recommended ; 
available  September  1.  Box  1912,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F.^M  Manager,  married  42,  with  life  experience  In 

dairy  gwieral  farming  open  for  engagement 

Au^st^  15th.  or  later;  only  modern,  farm  cwisidered; 
good  SIX  room  house.  Box  1914,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LOOKING  for  a  supervisors  position  where  my  17 

years  experience  as  successful  farmer)  and  orchardist 
will  be  use^l;  can  furnish  best  of  references.  Harry 
Penne,  R.  F.  D.  Allendale.  New  Jersey 

SUPERINTENDENT  Manager,  farm  or  estate;  success- 
innS  m®.  farms,  dairying,  conservation, 

long-time  planning  efficient  managem«it;  college  train- 
references.  Box  1908,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

throughly  experienced  raising 

heavy  broilers  ^d  roasters  on  the  floor  and  in  bat- 
htVrf?  charge  of  broiler  plant;  can  handle 

feror.',.  enlarge  business ;  best  of  re- 

ferenee,  comfortable  modem  home.  Box  1905,  R,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  Farmer,  three  children,  draft  exempt  llfe- 
time  experience,  familiar  with  all  types  of  farm 
reliable,  best  references  fTsires  ^s™ 
tion  as  manager  or  working  foreman;  pemSence  ore- 
ferred  to  big  salary.  Box  1902,  Rural  N™?Yorker^ 


experience  in  supervising 
crop  roSion  and 
farm  machinery;  am  not  a  college  graduate  hnf 
have  life  time  practical  experience.  Box  1921,  R. N. Y. 


Huckman.  protestant  desires’  position 
commercial  plant  or  estate;  marri^  a^ 
wifework  part  ‘emperote,  reUablll 

_excellent  references. '  Box  19*30.  ™Rural'  * 


1TTT1  ,*.tV - : - - - -  XOFKer. 


married  farm  manager*  41 

Po^lti?.  gVeraflS^rg  «“®r"=®y  rise 

ture  Mhoo?  New  ®Sricul- 

preferred.  b4  191^*  New^Yortej^^^’^ 


7-11  I  I  II _ _  "  ivew-xorker. 


s;'  iSirES  isirxr 


Box  1942.  g®Stw-Ygrk^r^^  preferred 

'‘retaking,  cook 

^ges.  Box  1961? reasonabl 


z  ■  _  - -  — A^cw-xorKer. 

f^ov-fsTre^S^ 

tcL  ^August  Keganess.'lSn/“.^ 


““Mt 


St;  “ 

s?:  B..  ■STi.'RUr'gSfv.S..”’* 


^ - ^ - —  AvutiiA  A^ew- X orKer. 

aduR^^^mlD*"^!^’  ^"“se^orker,  for  sett 

PO^TRYM^,  Thoroughly  experienced  wants  t 
Ployment. Box  1934.  Rural  New-v”®^  ‘ 


particulars  in  first  letter.  Box  1989.  Rural  N.  ’  Y 
POULTRYMAN.  Experienced  in  whole  line 

r.U”3,  T‘S,Z  •£ 


HOMEMAKER,  Refined.  Christian,  46.  seeks  nei 
nent,  modern,  congenial  home,  reasonable  *ws 
with  gentleman,  within  150  miles  New  York  f 
c^ing,  preserving,  sewing,  etc.;  must  ^change  h 
"New  York  Benner.  232  B.  53rd 


E^ERT  caponizing  performed  on  birds  4-5  weeks'nl 


for  sale,  to  rent.  F.Tfr 

homes;  $1,000  down  gets  4of 
100-acre  farm  home; 

for  description.  William  Seidel.  WashlngtonvillerP^ 
^  residence,  beautifully  landscaped; 

including  „  acres  cherries,  garden,  fruit  trees*  S 
bedwi^,  3  baths,  modem  kitchen,  3-car  garage* 
lovely  view,  lovv  taxes;  city  deliveries,  ideally*^ suited 
toi  retir^  residence  and  country  home,  H.  B.  Tukey. 
ifOneva,  .N.  X.  * 

‘I*®!  building  materials,  camp 

electricity,  $900  cash,  balance  $19  per  month* 
riso  30x40  bam,  with  10  acres,  stream,  orchard;  near 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. ;  $400  cash,  balance  $20  monthly. 
J.  Carney,  owner.  91  Pearl,  Albany.  N.  Y.  ^ 

POS'TWAB  business  opportunity;  interest  in  poultry 
and  vegetable  farm  capable  of  expansion;  State  high¬ 
way,  near  schools,  churches,  post  office.  Arthur  L 
Smith,  real  estate.  Wareham,  Mass. 

®^®®®®  ^™m.  with  or  without 
stock  and  ^uipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency,  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta,  life  ® 


place,  boarding  farm  or  fai-ra  that 
changed  as  such  in  N.  Y.  State  with  or 
without  acreage;  beautiful  view,  swiraing  etc  full  de« 
tails  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  1917°  R  °® 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  377 » 


“1  get  more  com  for  my  work . . . 

and  more  service  from  my  tractor  oil” 


Business-like  farmers  get  more  corn 
per  hour  of  work  by  choosing  the  right 
variety  and  providing  plenty  of  plant  food. 

And  they’re  getting  bigger  returns  from 
their  tractor  oil  purchases  by  choosing 
Veedol  Tractor  Oil! 

Because  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  gives  double 
the  usual  60  or  70  hours’  service.  Veedol  is 
good  for  150  hours  of  superior  lubrica¬ 


tion  and  protection,  in  even  the  hardest- 
worked  tractors. 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil,  you  see,  is 
made  from  100%  Pennsylvania  crude,  It’s 
triple-refined  to  provide  a  tough,  long-last¬ 
ing  oil  film  between  moving  parts.  And  it’s 
sold  to  you  with  this  well-proved  assurance; 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  SAVES  FUEL 
by  reducing  power  blow-by.  SAVES  TIME 


by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.^  SAVES 
REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  SAVES  OIL — good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS 
— assures  long,  economical  life. 


TIDE  water  associated  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Tulsa 


150-HOU 

VEEDOL 

"A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock" 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails, 
15,  30  and  55  gallon  drums. 


h  o^ 
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A  Horse  Is  as  Good  as  Its  Feet 


By  R*  W,  Duck 


HOSE  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  raised  on  a  farm, 
especially  before  motor  power 
became  of  much  economic  im¬ 
portance,  will  always  retain  a 
sentimental  feeling  and  deep  af¬ 
fection  for  the  horses  we  were  so  intimately 
associated  with.  We  literally  grew  up  with 
them,  the  long-legged  colts  became  our  play¬ 
fellows,  and  the  broad  back  of  the  family 
driving  mare  was  just  made  for  children  to 
ride  on.  She  would  stand,  somewhat  im¬ 
patiently,  while  as  many  of  us  as  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  piled  on,  and  then  some  would  slide 
screamingly  off  over  her  fat  rump,  as  she  was 
urged  into  a  flat-footed  amble  around  the  yard. 

Most  of  these  old  family  driving  horses  are 
now  long  gone,  Put  there  still  remain  some 
nine  and  one-half  million  head  of  horses  that 
are  faithfully  and  efficiently  working  on  Amer¬ 
ican  farms.  This  represents  a  decline  of  almost 
twelve  million  head  from  their  last  peak  for 
total  numbers,  of  about  twenty-one  and  one- 
half  million  head  in  1915.  However,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  this 
decrease  was  due  to  the  almost  complete  dis¬ 
continuance  of  driving  horses. 

Hoof  and  Horse 

A  horse  that  weighs  from  1200  to  1400 
pounds,  in  good  working  condition,  with 
smooth,  quick,  true  action,  and  having  clean, 
flat  bone,  is  the  kind  that  is  still  finding  a 
ready  market  in  the  Northeast.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Hardenbergh  of  Illinois  recently  presented  the 
important  fact  before  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  that  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  old-time,  prac¬ 
tical  horseshoer  has  made  it  increasingly  nec¬ 
essary  to  study  and  understand  proper  foot  care 
and  shoeing  of  farm  horses.  ■ 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Association  to  look  into  this  matter,  with  the 
result  that  they  found  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  valuable  work  horses  are  being 
ruined  every  year  by  foot  neglect  and  mis¬ 
management.  In  his  report  concerning  hoof 
care.  Dr.  W.  F.  Guard,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  stated  in  part:  “Under  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  the  hoofs  of  animals  served 
them  well,  without  man’s  inter¬ 
vention.  However,  under  stabling 
and  the  conditions  of  modern  life, 
special  measures  are  necessary  to 
prevent  abnormal  growth  and  in¬ 
juries  which  could  impair  the  per¬ 
manent  value  of  good  work 
animals.” 

Hoof  Needs  Moisture 

Other  important  considerations 
brought  out  in  this  report  include 
the  value  of  diet  as  related  to  hoof 
development.  The  hoof  is  living 
cellular  tissue  and  as  such  needs 
proper  and  continuous  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  is  high  in  protein  and 
minerals;  the  horse  should  there¬ 
fore  have  adequate  amounts  of 


these  substances,  to  keep  healthy. 

Moisture  is  one  of  the  chief 'factors  that  helps 
determine  the  quality  of  the  hoof.-  If  a  horse 
is  allowed  to  be  in  pasture  while  the  dew  is 
on,  and  wade  in  streams,  then  adequate  mois¬ 
ture  for  hoof  health  is  usually  obtained.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  absorbed  moisture 
does  not  enter  the  surface  of  the  hoof,  but  is 
taken  up  by  the  coronary  band  located  at  the 
top  of  the  hoof.  It  sucks  up  needed  moisture 
when  available  and  then  transfers  it  by  means 
of  the  horny  hoof  tubules  to  the  hoof  structure. 

When  a  horse  is  kept  stabled  most  of  the 
time  or  allowed  out  only  in  a  dry  or  paved  lot, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  special  measures  in  order 
to  prevent  hoof  dehydration.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  animal  should  be  allowed  to 
wade  in  a  stream  or  pond  two  or  three  times 
each  week.  If  no  such  place  is  available,  the 
feet  can  be  immersed  in  tubs  of  warm  water, 
using  sufficient  to  cover  the  coronary  band. 
Another  expedient  that  can  be  employed  is 
to  apply  wet  bandages  around  the  coronary 
band.  If  hoofs  have  become  dry,  brittle,  shelly, 
and  are  cracking,  the  proper  use  of  water  as 
suggested  will  usually  be  of  value  and  also  pre¬ 
vent  this  condition.  Several  horsemen  have  re- 


A  good  set  of  feet  and  legs  is  carried  by  this  10-year- 
old  registered  Belgian  stallion,  at  C.  J.  Winchip’s 
farm  near  Fillmore  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  His 
colts  also  show  this  inherited  character  of  good  un¬ 
derpinning. 


becomes  chronic  and  often  develops  into  a 
malignant  type  of  hoof  disease  known  as 
canker. 

In  such  cases,  as  with  all  other  animal  ail¬ 
ments,  the  first  and  most  important  thing 
needed  is  to  remove  the  cause.  In  this  in- 
ported  that  liberal  applications  of  either  neats-  stance,  it  would  involve  supplying  good  drain- 
foot  oil  or  wool  fat  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  age  of  the  stable  floor,  and  then  regularly  pro¬ 
hoof  will  prevent  excessive  moisture  evapora-  viding  liberal  amounts  of  straw  bedding.  If 
tion,  and  thus  help  in  keeping  the  hoof  from  the  area  around  the  frog  and  heel  becomes  in¬ 
drying  out.  However,  there  is  no  adequate  volved,  often  extending  up  into  the  lower  pas- 
substUute  for  water,  when  properly  applied,  tern,  commonly  called  scratches  or  grease 


for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  proper  hoof 
texture. 

Thrush  and  Canker 

In  some  instances,  the  stable  floor  may  be 
moist  or  even  wet,  and  still  the  hoofs  can  be¬ 
come  dehydrated,  because  the  moisture  is  not 
being  applied  at  the  proper  place.  Usually,  a 
poorly  drained  stall  produces  a  filthy  condition 
which  may  result  in  serious  hoof  diseases.  Most 
common  among  these  is  one  known  as  thrush, 
caused  by  pathogenic  bacteria  infecting  the 
sensitive  tissues  around  the  horn.  This  occurs 


heels,  it  is  always  ajdvisable  to  have  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  examine  the  affected  animal  and 
follow  prescribed  treatment  as  indicated. 
Some  of  the  new  sulfa  drugs,  applied  exter¬ 
nally  as  a  dusting  powder,  are  proving  to  be 
effective  in  curing  these  cases  of  foul  foot, 
even  when  they  have  been  of  long  standing. 
Air  slaked  lime  sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  the 
stall,  after  good  drainage  has  been  established, 
is  also  beneficial. 

Trimming  and  Shoeing 
One  of  the  most  common  contributing  causes 


when  manure  and  filth  are  perrnitted  to  remain  of  bone  ailments,  such  as  ringbone,  sidebone, 
central  depression  of  the  frog,  splints,  and  bone  spavin,  is  improper  trimming 
If  this  condition  is  allowed  to  persist,  it  then  of  the  hoof.  The  old-time  blacksmith  was  a 

_  skilled  technician  in  his  art.  He 


alC*  *  .  *v  ^ 


first  observed  the  possible  faults 
of  conformation  in  a  horse  and 
then  trimmed  the  hoof  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  help  cor¬ 
rect  them. 

It  is  exceptional  to  find  a  horse 
that  has  a  natural,  true,  straight 
stride,  because  most  have  some 
fault  of  conformation  or  abnormal 
hoof  growth  that  makes  them 
either  toe  in  or  out.  They  may  be 
calf -kneed  (bent  inward),  buck- 
kneed  (bent  outward),  splay-foot¬ 
ed  (too  low  and  flat),  cow-hocked, 
or  pigeon-toed.  Any  of  these  will 
reams  like  these  big  Clydesdale  geldings  have  the  necessary  size  combined  with  have  an  influencing  effect  on  their 
supenor  quality,  smooth  action,  sound  feet  and  bone  that  together  make  them  gait,  and  conseauentlv  on  thp  man 
long  wearing  and  economical-  workers.  H.  S.  Giay,  here  pictured,  whose  farm  nor  in  wKin wU  v.  ^  J' 

IS  located  near  East  Springfield  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  says  this  is  the  best  ^  wbich  the  hoof  should  be 

team  he  ever  owned.  trimmed.  (Continued  on  page  392) 
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New  Markets  in  Frozen  Foods 

The  freezer  locker  plant  is  opening  up  a  new 
•market  for  the  farmer,  and  his  customer, 
the  housewife  in  suburb  and  city.  Wartime 
restrictions  are  still  holding  up  somewhat  the 
growth  of  this  market,  but  present  signs  point 
to  a  new  era  for  food  marketing  in  postwar 
years.  Already  many  alert  farmers  are  selling 
unrationed  poultry,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  freezer  plants  where  these  fresh  foods  can 
be  quick  frozen  while  they  are  at  their  best. 
Thus,  both  the  home  and  quick  freezing  locker 
plant  will  be  the  answer  to  the  twofold  ques¬ 
tion:  Where  can  the  man  who  produces  fresh 
foodstuffs  finds  a  dependable  top  price  retail 
market  for  it?;  and  where  can  the  woman  who 
does  not  produce  foodstuffs  find  a  dependable 
retail  supply  of  it  in  first-class  condition?  The 
location  of  such  a  plant,  accessible  to  both  par¬ 
ties  in  the  transaction,  provides  the  middle 
ground,  the  operator  of  the  plant  being  the 
agent  for  bringing  the  two  together. 

Locker  plants  v/ere  started  originally  in 
farming  communities,  primarily  to  process  and 
preserve  farmers’  food  supplies,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  toward  locker  plant  construction  in 
cities  and  towns  is  resulting  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  customer.  This  new  locker  patron  is 
not  primarily  interested  in  saving  monej^.  She 
is  most  interested,  currently,  in  being  sure  of 
food  for  her  family,  and  she  also  desires  the 
best.  Take  the  case  of  poultry  as  an  example. 
The  farmer  can  build  up  a  list  of  locker  cus¬ 
tomers  by  working  through  the  locker  plant 
operator.  To  the  operator  the  farmer  guaran¬ 
tees  that  he  will  supply  locker  patrons  with  all 
their  annual  poultry  requirements.  For  the 
customer,  this  is  helpful  in  several  ways;  first, 
no  worries  about  shortages  of  poultry  in  the 
market;  and,  second,  assurance  that  she  will 
always  receive  a  standard  product — ^the  best. 
For  the  farmer  this  is  helpful  too:  first,  he 
knows  almost  exactly  how  many  broilers,  ca¬ 
pons,  roasters  and  fowls  he  can  sell  at  retail 
prices  during  the  next  365  days;  second,  he 
knows  he  will  receive  a  good  price  and  is  no 
longer  wholly  dependent  upon  fluctuations  in 
wholesale  markets  due  to  a  temporary  surplus 
of  marketings  or  other  causes;  and,  third,  he 
can  thus  plan  his  production  to  ensure  the  best 
birds,  slaughtered  at  the  right  time,  with  no 
necessity  for  continn.ing  to  feed  them  long  after 
they  are  ready,  because  the  market  may  not  be 
good. 

As  contrasted  to  direct  sales  at  retail  of 
dressed  chickens,  which  requires  a  retail  route, 
a  lot  of  labor  and  the  uneconomical  sale  of  one 
or  two  birds  at  a  time,  the  locker  system  is 
practical.  For  instance,  the  farmer  can  ar¬ 
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range  to  put  from  six  to  twelve  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  weighing  about  five  pounds  each  live 
weight,  in  the  locker  of  each  locker  patron 
during  early  November.  Having  arranged  in 
advance  with  the  locker  plant  so  it  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  the  birds  that  day,  he  catches 
the  chickens,  puts  each  customer’s  birds  in  a 
separate  crate,  and  delivers  the  whole  lot  to 
the  locker.  There  they  are  weighed  by  the 
crateful  and  tagged  with  the  name  of  the  locker 
customer  for  whom  they  are  to  be  processed. 
The  locker  manager  then  bills  the  customer 
for  the  processing,  and  the  farmer  bills  for  the 
chickens.  Thus  the  customer  has  no  bother, 
no  worries  about  poultry  shortages.  She  has 
nothing  to  do  but  pay  for  the  service  and  food, 
and  eat  the  birds  whenever  desired. 

Another  example  of  the  coming  market  is 
that  of  vegetables.  A  great  many  of  the  new 
locker  patrons  are  so  situated  that  they  do  not 
have  a  vegetable  garden.  Ordinarily  they  pur¬ 
chase  fresh  vegetables  in  the  Summer,  raised 
in  the  neighborhood  perhaps,  usually  through 
a  grocery  store,  about  24  hours  old  or  more. 
Farmers  located  near  such  markets  can  ex¬ 
pand  their  gardens  somewhat  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  fresh  vegetables  for  locker  patrons.  The 
cost  to  the  farmer  of  preparing  vegetables  for 
quick  freezing  usually  renders  it  inadvisable 
for  him  to  process  them  himself,  unless  he  has 
a  large  family  to  help.  While  some  locker 
plants  do  not  yet  have  facilities  for  this  service, 
it  should  be  developed  and  enlarged.  In  this 
manner  a  direct  marketing  system  of  garden 
to  locker  can  be  established,  and  a  bushel  of 
beans  or  other  vegetables  can  be  in  the  sharp 
freezer  of  the  locker  plant  within  three  to  four 
hours  after  picking.  This  will  provide  a  re¬ 
sultant  improvement  in  quality  over  present 
methods. 

Many  of  the  new  locker  patrons  might  not 
now  be  interested  in  a  locker  had  it  not  been 
for  war  shortages,  yet  during  this  period  they 
are  learning  to  appreciate  the  better  flavor  and 
quality  obtainable  by  co-operation  between 
farmer,  locker  plant  operator  and  consumer. 
It  is  quite  likely,  therefore,  that  most  of  them 
will  keep  their  lockers  after  food  is  again 
plentiful  and  unrationed.  For  this  reason, 
farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  pro¬ 
duce  top  quality  food  so  that  the  customer  is 
always  not  only  satisfied,  but  pleased.  When 
your  retail  customer  can  have  her  dinner  guests 
praise  the  flavor  and  quality  of  the  food  she 
serves,  you  can  be  sure  you  have  a  permanent 
patron. 

A  third  example  of  the  new  trend  is  in  the 
freezing  of  fruits  and  berries.  Those  in  po¬ 
sition  to  raise  raspberries,  peaches,  or  straw¬ 
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berries  will  find  them  excellent  products  for 
locker  plant  sales.  Likewise,  specialties  such 
as  muscovy  ducks,  guinea  fowl,  rabbits,  squabs 
and  turkeys,  can  be  readily  retailed.  Sales 
prospects  include  the  rapidly  growing  list  of 
owners  of  freezing  units  for  the  home.  The 
present  number  of  locker  patrons  in  the  United 
States  is  about  1,500,000.  Despite  priorities 
and  shortages,  it  is  remarkable  how  many  re¬ 
built  and  reconstructed  home  units  are  being 
installed  even  now.  The  sale  of  poultry  to 
home  unit  patrons  usually  requires  killing, 
dressing  and  packaging;  but  there  is  consider¬ 
able  economy  in  selling  10  or  20  chickens, 
rather  than  one  at  a  time,  to  a  single  customer. 

When  the  time  comes  that  a  farmer  can 
raise  and  retail  prime  beef  and  pork  to  home 
freezer  owners,  it  may  work  out  best  to  operate 
through  the  facilities  of  a  locker  plant  well 
equipped  for  processing.  For  one  thing,  the 
client  with  money  enough  to  buy  the  best 
would  not  be  satisfied  by  an  amateurish  job. 
Either  the  farmer  will  have  to  learn  as  much 
as  a  professional  butcher,  or  make  a  deal  with 
a  local  expert  to  do  the  preparation.  But  even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  very  few  home 
freezers  have  a  sufficient  freezing  power  to 
handle,  say,  a  150-lb.  quarter  of  steer.  The 
insertion  of  this  amount  of  food  at  one  time 
would  run  the  temperature  up  far  too  high 
for  good  freezing.  The  farmer  can  deliver 
either  a  live  animal,  or  its  carcass,  to  the  plant 
for  processing,  and  to  be  packaged  and  sharp 
frozen,  after  which  the  home  unit  owner  can 
pick  up  the  frozen  meat  in  packages  which  can 
then  be  placed  in  the  home  unit  without  loss  of 
temperature  in  the  cabinet.  This  will  be  an 
economical  and  practical  method  for  the 
farmer,  the  customer,  and  the  locker.  How¬ 
ever,  such  a  service  will  necessitate  the  use 
of  some  kind  of  adequate  refrigeration  during 
the  transfer  of  the  sharp  frozen  meats  from 
the  central  unit  to  the  home  locker.  Insulated 
containers  with  needed  amounts  of  dry  ice 
might  possibly  be  good  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
meats  are  to  be  consumed  within  a  few  days, 
then  a  comparatively  short  period  of  lowered 
temperature  would  not  be  detrimental;  but  if 
they  are  to  be  stored  indefinitely,  then  they 
should  be  maintained  at  a  fairly  constant  tem¬ 
perature. 

Now,  probably,  with  the  war  over,  a  diversi¬ 
fied  farm  which  has  built  up  a  satisfied  group  of 
locker  customers  can  supply  a  large  part  of 
any  family’s  food  needs,  including  meats,  poul¬ 
try,  fruits  and  vegetables.  On  a  yearly  basis, 
this  should  tend  to  promote  a  sound  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  farmer  and  his  city  customers. 

New  Jersey  H.  F.  Ranney. 


Courtesy  Refrigeration  Corporation  of  America,  J'l.  Y 


An  Artist’s  Conception  of  the  Salesroom  in  the  Locker  Plant  of  Tomorrow 

Postwar  locker  plants  will  offer  a  self  service  retail  department  for  their  quick  frozen  foods.  These  units  can  provide  local  farmers  with  a  good  market  for  their 
products.  Delivered  direct,  immediately  processed  and  then  quick  frozen,  this  system  will  revolutionize  present  methods  of  food  distribution.  Seasonal  gluts  of 
perishable  and  the  so-called  “surplus”  products  can  thus  be  converted  into  high  quality  foods  to  be  used  as  needed  throughout  the  entire  year. 
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quality,  v^raer  seed  tor  next  year  now. 
Orders  now  being  accepted  at  ^6.0C 
ber  bu.  On  orders  of  2  bu.  or  more, 
freight  will  be  prepaid  to  your  station, 

VICLAND  OATS 

Best  yielder  on  the  market.  Certified  first  gen 
eration  seed  grown  exclusively  in  Wisconsin. 


SUN  PRAIRIE.  WISCONSIN 

Excellent  dealer  territories  open 
IV rite  for  our  proposition. 


.**Sencl  fof 
^his  FREE 
booklet/ 


IF  you  plant  wheat,  barley,  timothyi 
rye  ...  ^and  want  increased  yields  from  every  acrC) 
be  sure 'you  plant  Hoffman  seed  this  fall. 

, Thousands  of  farmers  know  from  years  of  expert* 
ence  that  it  pays  to  sow  Hoffman  dependable^ 
Seeds.  They  know,  too,  that  bargaimpriced  seedsi 
actually  cost  more,  when  you  consider  their 
'smaller  yields  per  acre. 

This  year  make  every  hour  of  labor  and  every  acre, 
of  ground  produce  maximum  yields  for  you.  This 
year  plant.  Hoffman  seeds. 

Get  the  full  story  on  Hoffman  fine  Quality  seed. 
Write  for  new  "Fall  Planting  Guide”.  It’s  FREE! 

Just  address  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  RN-Sg. 
landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penha.' 

fHoffman 


Plan  NOW  for  Your 

Fall  Garden 
NEEDS 

Plant  this  fall  for  early  crops. 
Fall  planting  gives  your  plants 
a  chance  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  before  Winter  sets  in 
and  get  off  to  an  early  start 
next  Spring. 

FRUIT  TREES,  DWARF  TREES, 
BERRIES,  DRAPES,  BLUE¬ 
BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

Write  today  for  the  new  FREE 
Kelly  Fall  Catalog  listing  all  the 
best  varieties  for  Fall  planting. 
Order  early  as  supply  of  nursery 
stock  is  limited. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
30  Maple  Street,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 
Our  65  th  Year 


AIRLITE  MFC.  CO. 


We  Supply  Adapters 

Attach  a  pair  of  old  Pord- 
son  wheels  to  your  Ford 
Ferguson  tractor.  Give  mar¬ 
velous  traction.  Work  hill¬ 
sides  with  ease.  Conserve 
tires.  Detachable. 
EMPORIUM.  PENNSYLVANIA 


S  A  nn  I  F  S  reconditioned,  guaranteed 

..  ..  JI7-50.  New  matching  bri¬ 

dle,  53.50.  Also  new  single  lines,  $3.50:  double.  $7.00. 
New  buggy  Harness,  $39.50. 

All  prices  include  delivery. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE.  NEW  YORK 


is  an  ideal 
time  to  plant 

fruit  trees,  berries,  shrubs  and  roses. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG, 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

7  POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

ffKns  n%xll%  In.  cardboard,  50-$3.00;  I00-$5.00. 
DD*  vro *  addrcss  $1.50  extra.  Samples. 
BRAYER  PRESS.  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester,  (II)  N.  Y. 

RED  RASPRFRRIFS  disease  free  Newburg, 

IVAOrDE.niVIE.a  Milton.  Marcy.  Taylor 
Indian  Summer.  Walherta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 

c'  0*1.'  Forest  Seeds.  Tree  and  Shrub  seed. 

F.  W.  Schumacher,  Bex  131,  Jamaica  Plain  30,  Mass. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
tUslnfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster 

easier.  Kills  lice,  nits, 

parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 

uealerdoesnot 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-baoii  guarantee. 


No.  3 

,  ComvUU 
pvpe,  hot» 
and  no»fe, 

325.93 


Wheel 
Truck  if 
SpeciheS 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 
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HARRISON.  OHIO 


Fall  Gardening 

Produce  from  the  garden  can  be 
extended  late  into  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter  by  protecting  tender  plants  from 
the  first  light  frosts  and  by  growing 
frost-hardy  vegetables  that  can  endure 
cold  weather  with  a  little  protection. 
Bush  beans  that  were  sown  during  the 
first  part  of  August  should  be  in  their 
prime  about  the  time  of  the  first  frosts. 
A  covering  of  light  hay  or  straw  will 
usually  give  enough  protection  to  be 
worth  while.  Well  ventilated  cloth 
such  as  tobacco  tent  material  is  also 
very  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Late  sown  tomatoes  that  are  healthy 
will  usually  ripen  their  fruit  several 
weeks  after  frost  if  covered  in  the  same 
way  as  beans.  Before  heavy  frosts 
come,  pick  off  the  full  grown  green  frui : 
and  place  them  unwrapped  in  paper 
bags  from  the  grocery  store.  Put  about 
a  dozen  in  a  bag  and  close  the  top  anc 
place  in  a  cool  cellar.  This  will  give 
about  the  right  amount  of  ventilation. 
They  should  be  sorted  over  about  once 
a  week  and  those  beginning  to  turn  rec 
removed  to  a  warm  room  to  ripen. 

Broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts  and  small 
heads  of  Savoy  cabbage  and  Chinese 
cabbage  will  usually  remain  in  an  edible 
condition  up  to  Christmas  time  if  the 
temperature  does  not  go  below  20  de¬ 
grees  F .  Kale  and  Collards  are  good 
until  mid-Winter,  and  with  protection 
by  snow  or  hay  will  be  edible  unti’ 
^ring.  In  fact,  these  plants  are  not  a' 
their  best  until  they  have  been  frozen 
hard.  Use  the  small  tender  leaves  first. 
The  older  leaves  will  be  better  after 
they  have  frozen  and  thawed  several 
times. 

Parsnips,  salsify,  leeks  and  bunching 
onions  are  good  only  after  they  have 
been  exposed  to  temperatures  below  40 
degrees  F.  for  several  weeks.  Usually 
they  are  left  out  until  the  ground 
freezes  where  they  must  remain  unti] 
Spring.  The  best  plan  is  to  dig  most  of 
them.  Cut  off  the  tops  and  spread  the 
roots  on  top  of  the  ground  and  cover 
with  leaves  or  hay  in  a  shaded  location. 
In  such  a  way,  they  can  be  gotten  out 
whenever  wanted,  even  when  the 
ground  is  frozen.  Carrots,  beets  and 
turnips  can  be  stored  in  the  same  way 
until  zero  weather  comes  when  they 
should  be  put  into  a  well  protected  pit  or 
brought  indoors  into  a  cool  cellar.  Here 
all  of  the  root  crops  keep  best  mixed 
with  moist,  clean  sand  or  sawdust. 

Cabbage  and  celery  are  difficult  to 
store  satisfactorily.  They  are  often 
placed  in  a  deep  trench  and  covered 
with  boards  and  leaves.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  ventilation,  because 
if  not  well  ventilated,  they  rot  and  if 
not  protected  from  severe  cold,  they 
freeze.  A  safer  plan  is  to  transplant 
thern,  roots  and  all,  to  a  cool,  moist 
cellar,  putting  the  roots  in  moist  sand 
or  soil  and  watering  as  needed.  Small 
heads  9f  cabbage  can  be  transplanted 
into  pails  or  boxes  and  allowed  to  grow 
further  in  a  warm  cellar. 

Overgrown  beets  and  turnips  can  be 
used  for  the  production  of  Winter 
greens,  by  planting  in  moist  sand  or 
soil  in  a  warm  cellar.  These  roots 
will  send  out  leaves  and  need  very  little 
light  to  make  a  satisfactory  growth. 
They  must  be  kept  well  watered.  Rhu¬ 
barb,  asparagus  and  Witloof  chicory  can 
be  forced  indoors  in  the  same  way.  The 
root  clumps  must  be  dug  before  the 
ground  freezes  and  left  outdoors  until 
after  cold  weather,  covered  with  leaves 
or  hay  so  they  will  not  dry  out.  Old 
plants  that  are  to  be  discarded  can  be 
put  to  good  use  in  this  way. 

To  make  a  satisfactory  crop,  peas 
must  be  sown  very  early  in  the  Spring. 
Often  the  weather  is  not  suitable  for 
planting  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
peas  can  be  planted  just  before  the 
ground  freezes  in  the  late  Fall,  usually 
about  the  middle  of  December.  Plant 
the  seed  in  shallow  furrows  and  cover 
not  more  than  one  inch.  Put  on  a  light 
mulch  of  manure  or  loose  compost  or 
leaves.  Seed  sown  at  this  time  will 
start  whenever  conditions  are  right  in 
the  very  early  Spring  and  such  plant¬ 
ings  will  be  several  days  ahead  of 
Spring  plantings.  Use  early  hardy 
varieties  such  as  Alaska,  Pilot  or 
World’s  Record.  ■  d.  f.  jones. 

Lime  Potato  Ground  in  Fall 

When  is  the  best  time  to  use  lime 
on  potato  ground,  and  how  often  should 
it  be  applied?  J.  w.  t. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  spread  lime, 
as  it  then  has  an  opportunity  to  become 
incorporated  with  the  soil  before  the 
next  growing  season.  Potatoes  require 
very  little  lime,  and  if  your  soil  has 
been  limed  within  the  last  five  years, 
it  will  probably  not  be  benefited  by  ad¬ 
ditional  applications.  Excessive  lime 
is  a  contributing  cause  of  scab  on 
tubers. 


TRY  Silo-korN/ 

Here  is  a  new  kind  of  silage,  with  lush  green  foliage  and  a  high 
proportion  of  well-developed  ears.  It  is  Silo-Korn  —  a  scientific 
blend  of  several  hybrids,  carefully  chosen  to  give  just  the  right 
maturity  and  produce  high  tonnage  per  acre.. 

The  secret  of  blended  hybrids  is  that  they  do  not  mature  all  at 
one  time.  This  gives  you  a  longer  harvest  period,  and  assures 
choice  silage  even  if  weather  delays  cutting.  Stalks  are  strong, 
straight,  easy  to  cut.  Silo-Korn  is  an  accurately  graded  blend 
of  thick  or  round  kernels  for  either  check  or  drill  planting, 
r.ti  gjijQ  with  feed  that  rates  too- 


sdcatieecC 

K  Silo-korN 


MALONEY 

rORTHERN  GROWN 

V  FI2UIT  TPEES 

^  /or  OrcAorV  Pro///s 


Grown  under  famed  Maloney 
supervision,  these  very  sturdy 
trees  have  hardy  root  systems 
and  survive,  extreme  climatic 
conditions  destructive  to  many 
trees.  Write  today  for 
FREE  Guide  which  every  fruit 
grower  should  have.  BIG¬ 
GER  PROFITS  result  from 
Maloney  GUARANTEED 
FRUIT  TREES. 

MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

71  Circle  Road,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  61 SJ  YEAR 


Apple  Institute  Elects 
Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute, 
the  following  were  elected  as  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  James  W.  Elton. 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  president,  who 
succeeds  Frank  W.  Beneway,  Ontario, 
N.  Y.;  J.-Wessel  Ten  Broeck,  Jr.,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  vice  pres.;  Thomas  E.  La 
Mont,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  sec’y;  Theodore 
Oxholm,  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  treas.;  j.nd  C. 
H.  Gowdy,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  ass’t. 
treas. 


FIGHT  SMUT 
ON  WHEAT 

ivith 

New  Improved 

CERESAN 


TREAT  SEED  GRAIN  in  advance  at 
your  convenience  and  stooe  until 
ready  to  plant.  New  Improved 
CERESAN  generally  controls 
stinking  smut  of  wheat,  also 
stripe  and  certain  smuts  of  bar¬ 
ley.  Costs  a  few  cents  per  acre — 
easy  to  use!  See  your  dealer  or 
seed  treater. 

DUPONT  SEMESAN  CO. (Inc) 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware 


MPl!: 


(FALL  PRICE  LIST 

CORNELL  NO.  695  WHEAT 
A  new  stiff  straw  white  wheat.  York- 
win  and  Nured  Wheat.  Wong  Winter 
Barley. 

Rye  and  other  seeds  for  Fall  planting. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTINGS:  Complete 
Line,  .\pple.  Peach.  Pear.  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  78  years' 
experleiwe.  we  guarantee  satisfac- 
ion.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Box  R95,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FBESH  DUG  CSERTIFIED  STILCWBERRY  PLANTS 
CatsklU,  Aberdeen.  Dresden,  Pathfinder  and  Claremont 
$2.50  a  hundred.  Transportation  collect. 

ROBERT  F.  TURNBULL,  MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  CORNELL  No.  76  SEED  RYE 

Cornell  76  Rye  outyields  all  other  varieties 
m  test. 

Certified  Wong  Winter  Barley.  Cornell  Hybrid 
595,  Yorkwin,  and  Nured  Wheat. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  folder 
prices. 


Write  today  for  desc 
with  pri 

RDbson 


SEED  FARMS 

Box  18,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


ALWAYS  WANTED 

New  and  improved  varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  or 
sturdy  sports  of  existing  varieties,  so  wo  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  our  customers  the  very  best.  Will 
purchase  outright  for  cash  or  on  royalty  basis  any 
acceptabl^e  variety.  Our  quality  nursery  stock  is 
bought  by  miUions  every  year.  Write  description  of 
what  you  have. 

C.  R.  Burr  &  Company,  Inc.,  Manchester,  Conn. 

EUROPEAN  lINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  shade 
quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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“I  want  ^  ^  from  my  land . . . 

X 

and  full  service  from  my  tractor  oil  ' 


It’s  sheer  waste  to  let  brush  growth  reduce 
good  land  area  that  could  be  producing 
for  you. 

And  it’s  sheer  waste,  too,  to  accept  only 
the  usual. 60  or  70  hours’  use  from  ordinary 
tractor  oil  when  you  can  get  150  hours* 
use  from  Veedol! 

Because  that’s  what  Veedol  Tractor  Oil 
gives  you  .  .  .  150  hours  of  service— 150 


hours  of  better  protection — between 
drains.  Veedol — world-famous  heat  and 
wear  fighter— is  made  from  100%  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  crude  and  is  perfected  by  a  triple 
refining  process  to  provide  a  tough,  protec¬ 
tive,  long-lasting  oil  film  between  moving 
parts. 

That’s  why  we  can  make  this  statement: 
Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  SAVES  FUEL 
by  reducing  power  blow- by.  SAVES  TIME 


by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  SAVES 
REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  SAVES  OIL— good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS 
—assures  long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Available  in  5  gallon  pails, 
15,  30  and  55  gallon  drums. 


150-HOUR 
VEEDOL 

“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock” 
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PASTORAL  PARSON 


There’s  something  exhilarating  about 
driving  the  broad,  smooth  highways. 
You  can  cover  miles  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  would  have  seemed  impossible. 
It’s  likely,  too.  that  when  you  have  re¬ 
turned  home,  you  will  realize  that  al¬ 
though  you  have  seen  many  places,  you 
have  become  acquainted  with  none.  If 
you  want  to  see  life  as  it  is  being  lived 
in  rural  America,  you  must  turn  from 
the  concrete  highway  and  follow  one  of 
the  dirt  roads  that  wind  in  and  out 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  back 
country.  To  follow  such  a  road  for  a 
while  seems  to  relax  the  tensions  of  the 
day  for  me,  so  that  I  almost  recapture 
that  buoyant  sense  of  well-being  that  1 
found  along  a  country  road  in  child¬ 
hood.  It  is  in  homes  along  such  roads, 
more  than  any  other  place  that  I  know, 
that  you  will  find  the  real  story  of 
America.  It  is  a  story  of  independence, 
coixrage,  and  hope. 

I’m  thinking  of  one  of  those  homes 
now.  It  is  rather  a  small  house,  set  in 
a  clearing  on  a  hillside,  well  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winds.  To  the 
casual  observer,  it  has  no  outstanding 
features.  A  long  time  ago,  when  his 
years  were  fewer,  the  owner  had  gath¬ 
ered  stones  from  the  surrounding  land, 
and,  patiently  laying  stone  upon  stone, 
had  biiilt  with  his  own  hands,  a  house 
that  would  replace  the  one  he  had  lost 
by  fire.  He  says  the  fire  just  gave  him 
a  good  reason  for  doing  what  he  want¬ 
ed  to  do  anyway.  In  later  years,  the 
couple’s  only  child  Was  born  in  that 
house.  And  so,  through  the  passing 
years,  the  house  strengthened  its  bonds 
round  them  and  became  their  home  in  a 
deeply  spiritual  sense. 

The  beds  of  old-fashioned  flowers 
around  the  house  are  not  too  well 
tended  now,  for  the  hands  that  worked 
among  them  for  so  many  years  are  no 
longer  so  agile,  and  there  are  many 
other,  more  pressing  claims  tippn  their 
meagre  strength.  The  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  which  will  be  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  table  throughout  the  year, 
are  growing  in  the  garden  beside  the 
house,  while  back  of  all  stretch  the 
acres  which  provide  pasture,  hay,  and 
some  grain  for  the  family  cow.  A 
small  farm  flock  of  poultry  just  about 
completes  the  picture.  I  suppose  it 
is  what  might  be  called  a  subsistence 
farm  now;  but  if  you  look  carefully,  you 
can  see  the  signs  of  a  much  more 
thorough  working  of  the  soil  in  the 
years  that  have  gone. 

In  common  with  thousands  of  other 
homes  throughout  the  land,  this  one 
has  a  blue-starred  flag  in  the  window. 
It  is  there  because  the  couple’s  only  son 
is  in  the  Pacific.  There  have  been 
many  plans  made  for  the  use  of  the 
farm  in  the  last  few  years.  It  doesn  t 
take  much  prodding  to  get  the  man  of 
the  place  to  tell  of  them.  In  fact,  if 
you  look  around  a  bit,  you  can  notice 
the  beginnings  of  some  of  them — a  pile 
of  seasoning  lumber  and  the  foundation 
of  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
fair-sized  henhouse.  This  much  had 
been  accomplished  before  the  war  came 
and  the  builder  went  away.  The  father 


talked  of  it  as  we  walked  about  the 
place  together,  and  later,  as  we  visited 
.in  the  home,  his  wife  added  to  the  story. 
To  me  it  seemed  a  pathetic  thing  that 
the  couple’s  plans  should  be  so  rudely 
broken  in  their  latter  years.  There 
was  to  have  been  another  cottage  on 
the  hillside.  It  had  been  planned  as 
the  home  of  their  son  and  his  bride.  In¬ 
stead,  there  was  an  empty  chair  in  the 
home  and  gnarled  fingers  were  trying 
to  accomplish  tasks  that  should  long 
since  have  been  in  younger  hands. 

But  if  I  felt  the  pathos  of  it,  I  was 
the  only  one  who  did,  for  there  was  a 
spirit  in  their  speaking  that  was  far 
removed  from  any  such  thoughts.  They 
were  holding  on  until  the  proper  skein 
of  things  might  be  brought  together 
again.  Many  years  before,  the  man  had 
made  his  plans  for  the  use  of  the  farm. 
For  his  day  they  had  been  adequate 
and  he  was  content.  Now  a  newer 
generation  was  about  to  take  over  and 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day’s 
competition  and  enlarged  wants,  and 
the  father  was  pleased.  He  seemed  to 
regard  the  daily  toil  in  which  he  was 
now  engaged. as  just  a  temporary  wait¬ 
ing  that  must  surely  give  way  to  the 
proposed  plans  for  the  future.  His 
whole  outlook  was  one  of  eager  ex¬ 
pectation.  Indeed,  I  thought,  age  may 
claim  his  body,  but  never  his  heart. 

That  is  why  I  am  thinking  of  that 
home  today.  To  the  passerby,  it  may 
seem  that  clouds  of  age  and  broken 
hope  hover  over  it.  Indeed,  I  had  gone 
there  with  an  idea  of  cheering  them  up 
a  bit.  I  thought  they  might  need  it 
because,  well,  the  Parson  has  an  only 
son  thousands  of  miles  away  too,  and  he 
sometimes  feels  a  bit  somber  about  it. 
Instead  of  cheering  them,  I  came  away 
with  the  thought  that  they  had  chal¬ 
lenged  me  to  a  greater  cheerfulness 
and  courage  on  my  own  part,  because 
I  had  corne  face  to  face  with  the  cour¬ 
age  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
on  the  winding  dirt  roads  of  America. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardx. 

New  Jersey. 

Book  Note 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm — By  Mack 
M.  Jones.  There  are  always  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  things  that  need  fixing 
or  making  on  any  farm.  In  this 
practical  and  well  illustrated  book.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jones  of  the  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  Department  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  has  presented  simply,  yet 
comprehensively,  the  best  and  proper 
methods  for  basic  tool  processes. 

Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  such 
subjects  as  equipment,  sketching  and 
drawing,  woodwork  and  carpentry,  win¬ 
dow  work,  sharpening  and  fitting  tools, 
rope  work,  harness  and  belt  work,  con¬ 
crete,  soldering  and  sheet  metals,  cold- 
metals,  forging,  tempering  and  welding, 
pipes  and  plumbing,  repairing  and  re¬ 
conditioning  farm  machinery,  and 
maintaining  electrical  equipment.  This 
486-page  book,  just  off  the  press,  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting 
workman  as  well  as  the  amateur,  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  1,  N. 
Y.  Price  $3.00  (New  York  City  resi¬ 
dents  add  1%  sales  tax). 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

Back  in  1798,  when  the  Onondaga  and 
Oneida  Indians  used  to  gather  on  the 
property  for  their  annual  corn  dance, 
the  present  Gates  Homestead  Farm,  at 
Chittenango,  N,  Y.,  was  founded  by  the 
original  Gates  homesteaders,  who  held 
title  to  210  acres.  In  the  intervening 
147  years,  the  family  has  gradually  add¬ 
ed  land  until  today,  the  sixth  genera¬ 
tion  of  Gates  descendants  assist  in  the 
operation  of  the  farm’s  500  acres. 

A  visitor  to  the  farm,  even  a  city  man 
unversed  in  the  ways  of  farmers  and 
farming,  looks  out  over  the  rolling  land 
and  says  to  himself,  “This  is  a  fine 
place,  well  kept  and  well  managed.’’ 
The  grounds  are  well  tended,  the  house 
and  barns  and  out-buildings  are  spic- 


This  nine-inch  stroke  pump,  with  an 
82-gallon  reserve  tank,  is  installed  in 
a  concrete  pit  on  a  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
dairy  farm.  It  delivers  water  to  the 
milk  plant  for  washuig  and  boiler  feed, 
and  serves  40  water  howls  for  cows  in 
the  80-stanchion  main  barn. 


and-span,  outside  and  inside,  and  the 
livestock,  150  registered  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  and  50  Aberdeen-Angus  beef 
cattle,  are  well  groomed  and  healthy. 

The  farm  shows  the  unmistakable 
evidence  of  skilful  management  and 
expert  care.  In  its  prosperous  appear¬ 
ance  it  reflects  clearly  the  views  of 
John  W.  Gates,  who  says,  “Nothing  on 
a  farm  costs  so  little  and  does  so  much 
as  running  water.”  On  the  Gates  farm, 
three  electric  pumps  provide  running 
water  in  plentiful,  dependable  supply 
for  many  purposes,  one  of  which  is 
serving  the  farm’s  milk  plant,  where 
1,200  quarts  of  milk  are  bottled  daily 
for  delivery  in  Gates  trucks  to  nearby 
Fayetteville,  Manlius  and  Chittenango. 
In  the  milk  plant  are  a  pasteurizer,  sur¬ 
face  milk  cooler,  bottling  machine, 
washer  and  separator,  and  a  large  walk- 
in  cold  room  where  milk  and  cream 
are  stored.  A  9-inch  stroke  deep-well 
pump,  with  an  82-gallon  reserve  tank, 
delivers  water  for  -the  milk  plant,  for 
washing  and  boiler  feed.  It  also  serves 
the  40  water  bowls  for  the  cattle  in  the 
80-stanchion,  100-foot  main  barn. 

In  the  main  house  are  two  combina¬ 
tion  tub-and-shower  baths  and  toilets 
and  lavatories.  To  provide  these  with 
water  and  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
kitchen,  a  one-fourth  horsepower  water 
system  is  used.  The  water  comes  into 
the  basement  by  gravity  flow  from  a 
spring,  and  is  collected  in  a  concrete 
tank  from  which  the  pump  delivers  it 
to  the  many  outlets  in  the  house.  An¬ 
other  dwelling  house  on  the  .property, 
about  a  quarter-mile  from  the  main 
house,  is  supplied  with  water  by  a 
third  pump. 

Inside  and  outside  the  farm  build¬ 
ings,  convenient  outlets  supply  running 
water  in  abundance  for  every  need  of 
man  and  beast.  “Water  makes  the 
farm  go,”  says  Mr.  Gates.  “When  you 
consider  that  a  few  cents  a  day  provides 
all  the  water  you  can  use,  you  appre¬ 
ciate  the  big  dividends  that  a  depend¬ 
able  water  system  pays  you,  not  only 
in  added  income  and  greater  conveni¬ 
ence,  but  in  the  time  and  money  you 
save  by  doing  away  with  the  chore  of 
lugging  buckets.”  a.  c. 

New  York. 


JjoN’T  take  the  chance  of  getting  farm  machinery  foi 
which  parts  may  not  be  available  when  you  need  them. 


Look  into  the  future  and  protect  yourself  by  choosing  from  long- 
established,  nationally-known  lines  such  as  Fairbanks-Morse. 


You  can  get  parts  today  for  Fairbanks-Morse  units  built  as  long 
as  30  years  ago.  These  parts  are  interchangeable  with  the  originals 
. . .  no  filing,  scraping,  or  grinding  is  needed  to  make  them  fit. 


How  can  you  be  sure  that,  after  another  30  years,  parts  will  be 
available  for  today’s  Fairbanks-Morse  machines?  Because  115  years 
of  good  service  to  farmers  indicates  that  this  manufacturer  is  l>ere  to 
stay!  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


Fairbanks-Morse  DEALERS,  Too,  Are  HERE  to  STAY 

Hundreds  of  dealers  have  sold  and  serviced  our  products  for  25  to  61  years.  So  you 
can  expect  your  near-by  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  (named  below)  to  be  ready  with 
repair  parts  service  when  you  need  it.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


Amsterdam,  Shelp  &  Warner  Co. 

24  River  St. 

Auburn,  Smith  &  Pearson,  Inc., 

102  Genesee  St. 

Au  Sable  Forks,  Lawrence  Bean 
Baldici  nsville,  Baldwinsville  Farm 
Supply  Co. 

Brent tcood.  Ford  Lucas  Sons 
Canasoharie,  J.  C.  Vosburgh  &  Son 
Canton,  Dewey  Cornell 
Central  Bridge,  J,  &  P.  Implement 
Co. 

Clinton,  Clinton  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Cortland,  Carmen  Supply  Co. 

102  Main  St. 

De  Ruyter,  Swan’s  Electric  Service 
Gouverneur,  Freeman  Bros. 
Henrietta,  James  J.  Sweeney 
Herkimer,  Warren  W.  Conly, 

635  E.  German  St. 

Lowrille,  J.  H.  Ross  &  Son 

White  Plains,  Alb 


Moira,  Baker’s  Service 

Mt.  Kisco,  County  Seat  Supply  Co. 

Noricood,  H.  M.  Kinsman  Co. 

Ogdensburg,  J.  F.  Sharp  Co. 

Onconta,  M.  A.  Groff 

Oneida,  Highway  Supply  Co. 

Peru,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Mosher  &  Parker 
Plattsburg,  W,  W.  Finney  &  Sons, 
Inc. 

Rome,  Brown  &  Kjeldgard  Co. 

516  W .  Court  St. 

Saranac,  W.  W.  Finney  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Sherburne,  F.  O.  Benedict  Supply 
Co. 

St.  Johnsville,  Shelp  &  Warner  Co. 
Utica,  Hameline  Co. 

529  Oriskany  St. 

Waterford,  Harris  Brothers 
Watertown,  T.  H.  Bradley,  Inc. 
Waverly,  E.  Stein  &  Sons,,  Inc. 
t  Cerak  &  Bros. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Allentown,^',  T.  Pierce  Freehold,  Freehold  Lumber  Co. 

Belvidere,  G.  Hiram  Buchman  Morristown,  Smukler  Plumbing 

Englishtown,  Addison  &  Arnold  Supply  Co. 

E/emington, Wm.Stothoff&Co„Inc.  Sussex,  S.  F.  Quince  Co. 

Wickatunk,  Conover  Brothers 


Fairbanks-Morse 

A  name  worth  remembering  ^ 


Water  Systems  •  Sump  Pumps  •  “Z”  Engines  •  Light  Plants 
Windmills  •  Pump  Jacks  •  Com  Shellers  •  Hammer  Mills 
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RUST  AND  WEAR  COST  MORE  THAN  CARE! 


Protection  against  needless  rust  and  wear  costs  only  a  few  dollars. 
Neglect  can  cost  you  hundreds!  The  protection  you  get  from  Esso  Farm 
Supplies  is  the  result  of  careful  engineering  in  the  world's  greatest 
petroleum  research  laboratories.  You  save  real  money  when  you  save 
that  equipment  with  Esso  care! 


SAVE  THAT  COMBINE! 


Your  combine  is  an  important  and  expensive  piece  of  farm  machinery. 
Care  will  make  it  last  longer,  work  better  when  you  need  it!  Follow 
these  simple  steps  when  you  store  it  for  the  winter: 


1  •  REMOVE  ALL  DRIVE  BELTS,  COat 
lightly  with  Esso  Compound 
Neatsfoot  Oil  to  soften  and  pre¬ 
serve  leather,  wrap  in  burlap  end 
store  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 


2«  CLEAN  SICKLE,  guards,  and  other 
exposed  metal  parts  thoroughly 
and  apply  light  coat  of  Esso  Rust- 
Ban  347  to  protect  against  rust 
and  corrosion. 


3*  DRAIN  GEAR  CASE  and  flush  with 
Esr  3  Flushing  Oil.  Refill  gear  case  with 
Esso  Rust-Ban  603  to  protect  gears 
from  rust  during  storage  period. 


4*  LUBRICATE  all  pressure  gim  fittings 
with  Esso  Chassis  Grease  to  flush  out 
dirt  and  to  seal  bearings  against  en¬ 
trance  of  moisture  and  to  assure  proper 
lubrication. 


IF  YOUR  COMBINE  is  equipped  with  aiixiliary  motors,  clean  the  outside 
of  each  motor  thoroughly  with  a  stiff  brush  dipped  into  kerosene.  Drain 
crankcase  and  flush  with  Esso  Flushing  Oil,  then  refill  with  Esso  Rust- 
Ban  603.  Run  motor  for  not  more  than  five  minutes  to  circulate  the  rust 


preventive  throughout  the  lubrication  system.  Stop  engine  and  remove 

each  of  the  spark  plugs  and  pour 
about  one  ounce  of  Rust-Ban  603 
into  the  spark  plug  well.  Before 
operating  the  motor.  Rust -Ban 
603  should  be  drained  and  re¬ 
placed  with  Essolube  Motor  Oil. 


THE  PRODUCTS  TO  HELP  YOU 
TO  SAVE  THAT  COMBINE 

•  Esso  Chassis  Grease 

•  Esso  Compound  Neatsfoot  Oil 

•  Esso  Flushing  Oil 

•  Esso  Kerosene 

•  Essolube  Motor  Oil 

•  Esso  Rust-Ban  347 

•  Esso  Rust-Ban  603 


Remove  air  cleaner  cup  and  drain  old  oil. 
Refill  to  the  proper  level  with  new  Essolube 
Motor  Oil.  Drain  all  gasoline  front  the  tank 
anjJ  all  water  from  cooling  system. 


care  saves  wear 


Esso 


save  that  equipment 


COLONIAL  BEACON 


OIL  COMPANY 


Consumer  Picks  His  Own 


I  was  very  much  interested  in  an 
advertisement  that  appeared  last  year 
in  one  of  our  local  newspapers. 

At  a  fruitstand  or  greengrocer’s  one 
is  allowed  to  choose  a  box  of  berries, 
but  to  be  able  to  choose  each  berry  for 
oneself  is  a  rare  opportunity.  So  I  de¬ 
termined  to  go  out  and  visit  the  Buz- 
zanco’s.  Miss  Everice  Parsons  of  the 
Ulster  County  Home  Bureau  kindly 
drove  me  out  there  purposely  on  a 
stormy  day,  so  we  would  have  a  chance 
to  talk  to  Joe  Buzzanco  about  this 
scheme  of  “pick  your  own.” 

The  Buzzancos’  100  or  more  acre 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm  was  off  the 
road,  and  before  our  car  had  a  chance 
to  stop,  a  smiling,  broad-shouldered 
youngster  of  about  16,  straw-hatted  and 
in  blue  denim,  a  typical  Huckleberry 
Finn,  came  over.  It  was  Joe  Buzzanco. 
His  mother,  a  pleasant  woman,  was 


FRESH  RASPBERRIES 

FOR  CANNING 

We  have  fresh  raspberries  for  you 
to  pick  at 


30c  a  regular  quart 


Everyone  bring  containers 
No  persons  is  to  pick  less  than 
10  quarts 

Come  soon  or  they  will  he  gone 
No  picking  after  4  P.  M. 


JOSEPH  BUZZANCO 


Airport  Itoacl,  tarn  right  over  first 
bridge,  first  honsc  ahead.  B.F.D. 
No.  2,  Box  434,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


seated  on  the  porch  working  on  seed 
onions.  One  could  immediately  feel  it 
was  a  large  farm,  with  not  enough  help 
to  run  it.  In  questioning  Joe,  the  son, 
and  Salvatore,  the  father,  on  how  they 
came  about  using  the  “pick  your  own” 
plan,  Salvatore  explained,  “You  see,  I 
have  two  sons  in  the  Army,  but  my 
daughter  Alice — she’s  a  smart  girl — she 
can  do  work  on  the  farm  like  a  man, 
drive  a  tractor,  and  even  fix.  one.”  “But 
she’s  in  a  factory  now,  fixing  machines 
there,  too,”  added  Mrs.  Buzzanco. 

“On  the  farm  you  learn  everything 
that  even  in  school  you  can’t  learn.” 
Salvatore  explained,  pointing  to  the 
vast  farm.  “But  who  writes  the  ads?” 
we  wanted  to  know.  “Joe  writes  them. 
I  tell  him  what,”  Salatore  explained. 
Just  then  a  shy,  pretty  girl  walked  onto 
the  porch.  It  was  Mary  Buzzanco,  Joe’s 
sister.  “Joe  and  me  write  the  ads,”  she 
corrected.  We  looked  over  some  of  the 
other  advertisements  that  had  appeared 
in  the  newspaper.  They  were  so  straight¬ 
forward,  so  natural,  so  downright  sim¬ 
ple,  as  though  written  by  a  high  sal¬ 
aried  advertising  man  with  an  eye  to 
the  human  interest  slant. 

“But  why?”  we  wanted  to  know. 
“Why  did  you  open  your  fields  to  ama¬ 
teur  consumer  pickers?”  “Well,  it’s 
this  way:  Good  help  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  get,  and  the  inexperienced 
help  anyway  spoils  the  bushes.  They  do 
not  work  hard  or  careful  enough.  So 
this  way  we’re  sure  to  sell  the  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Customers  pick  what 
they  want  and  buy  on  the  spot;  no 
waste,”  Salvatore  explained  simply. 

“When  my  sons  come  back  to  the  farm 
they  can  watch  the  hired  help  again. 
We  got  lots  of  land.  See  the  woods.  All 
mine.  But  now  we  got  to  sell  what  we 
raise.  This  best  way.  And  the  berries 
grow.  People  come,  pick  their  own,  pay 
for  it  and  go.  We  lose  very  little.”  But 
I  ventured  again,  “Supposing  they  eat 
some  berries?  I  know  I  could  eat  a 
whole  quart  or  more  of  nice  fresh  ber¬ 
ries  during  the  day  of  picking.”  “That’s 
nothing, “Mrs.  Buzzanco  smiled.  “What 
is  a  quart  of  berries?  You  buy.  You 
come  again.  You  bring  your  friends. 
See?” 

Needless  to  say  last  year’s  campaign 
was  such  a  success  that  it  is  being  re¬ 
peated  this  year. 

Since  my  visit  I  have  often  thought 
of  young  Joe,  way  back  off  the  road 
and  in  the  woods,  and  how  he  had, 
through  the  modern  means  of  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  advertising,  _  saved  his 
family  farm,  now  reduced  in  manpower, 
prevented  waste  and  spoilage  of  prod¬ 
uce  and  solved  their  particular  labor 
and  transportation  problem.  It’s  a  real 
American  success  story.  s.  M. 


The  Old  Fashioned  Teacher 
Replies 


I  hope  Dr.  Marion  will  not  think  me 
unduly  controversial  if  I  reply  as  brief¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  his  criticism  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  July  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  am  quite  certain  the  increased 
cost  of  maintaining  a  consolidated 
school  i.s  not  the  primary  objection 
in  our  locality.  The  process  of  con¬ 
solidation  has  been  partially  carried  out 
in  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of 
our  board,  the  number  of  schools  hav¬ 
ing  been  reduced;  the  number  of  schol¬ 
ars  per  school  doubled.  We  have  fewer 
teachers  and  pay  them  larger  salaries. 
I  don’t  think  they  are  the  better  teach¬ 
ers  for  that.  We  have  frequent  changes 
of  text  books,  are,  in  fact,  in  the  act  of 
putting  in  new  ones  for  next  year.  We 
have  modern  supervision  under  trained 
educators. 

But  the  people  of  the  town  really  feel 
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that  education  in  this  rural  section  has 
steadily  deteriorated  since  consolidation 
has  been  tried.  They  know  that  the 
children  now  being  turned  out  of  our 
schools  cannot  read  understandingly, 
write  or  spell  legibly,  or  figure  accur¬ 
ately,  and  they  resent  it.  The  older 
generation  feels  that  good  readers,  ac¬ 
curate  spellers  and  good  mathematicians 
— ^also  good  thinkers  and  patriotic  citi¬ 
zens — used  to  be  produced  in  our  little 
one-room  schoolhouses,  and  they  blame 
modern  methods  for  the  decline.  I  am 
not  sure  they  are  not  right. 

There  are  children  of  an  intuitive  type 
who  learn  readily,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  them  busy,  lest  they  be¬ 
come  lazy.  But  the  type  of  child  that 
is  found  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
and  in  New  England  rural  sections 
thinks  slowly  and  deliberately,  though 
soundly.  This  type  becomes  confused 
and  discouraged  ff  working  in  a  nagging 
atmosphere.  If  the  teacher  would  put 
the  time  she  puts  into  saying,  “Hurry 
up  or  you  won’t  make  your  grade,”  into 
enlarging  the  “apperceptive  basis”  of 
the  pupils,  the  time  would  be  better 
spent.  Too  much  effort  is  used  up  in 
attempting  to  “get  there”  to  save  the 
teacher’s  professional  reputation,  and 
not  enough  in  attempting  to  have  the 
pupils  “get  it”  so  they  can  use  it. 

In  the  last  analysis,  making  the  work 
interesting  to  the  pupils  depends  upon 
the  familiarity  of  the  teacher  with  the 
daily  lives  of  the  scholars  outside  of 
school  and  upon  whether  she  can  make 
what  they  are  learning  practical  for 
them.  City  educators  are  apt  to  feel 
that  the  kind  of  civilization  they  repre¬ 
sent  is  the  best  type,  and  country  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  initiated  into  its  mys¬ 
teries.  We  who  know  that  rural  life 
has  its  own  rich  background  of  culture 
and  realize  that  city  methods  do  not 
meet  our  needs,  would  like  to  see  rural 
education  put  its  root  down  into  its  na¬ 
tive  soil  and  become  interesting  and 
practical  thereby. 

There  is  a  personal  reason  why  I 
do  not  concede  Dr.  Marion’s  contention 
that  city  and  consolidated  schools  are 
more  successful  than  rural  ones.  I  do 
not  say  that  my  own  boys  never  make  a 
mistake  in  grammar,  but  they  speak 
better  English  than  my  brother’s  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  had  the  “advantage”  of 
attending  school  in  a  large  city,  and  still 
use^  such  offensive  expressions  as  “He 
done  it”  and  “I  ain’t.”  Both  father  and 
mother  in  this  city  family  use  accept¬ 
able  English.  How  can  this  be  ex¬ 
plained?  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is, 
indeed,  in  the  eating.  We  have  eaten, 
and  indigestion  is  the  result. 

OLD  FASHIONED  TEACHER. 


Need  for  Organic  Matter 

Soils  which  are  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter  generally  produce  the 
most  satisfactory  crops.  In  a  ten-year 
test  on  a  light  soil  grown  to  vegetables, 
three  green  manure  crops  and  10  Win¬ 
ter  rye  crops  failed  to  maintain  soil 
organic  matter,  while  20  tons  of  ma¬ 
nure  annually  per  acre  produced  an 
accumulative  increase  of  11  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  the  ten-year  period.  Animal 
manures  are  without  doubt  the  best 
material  for  increasing  organic  matter 
in  soils.  For  early  season  crops,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  to  apply  some  quick  act¬ 
ing  mineral  fertilizer  after  working  in 
the  manure,  due  to  the  slowness  of 
plant  food  liberation  by  the  manure. 

Green  manures  and  Winter  cover 
crops  should  also  be  used.  They  are 
valuable  for  their  ability  in  helping  the 
soil  to  utilize  residual  fertilizer  left  by 
previous  crops,  for  their  effectiveness  in 
preventing  erosion,  and  for  the  stim¬ 
ulation  they  give  to  soils  in  their  decay¬ 
ing  processes.  There  is  considerable 
plant  food  liberated  from  their  own 
structure,  as  well  as  from  the  unavail¬ 
able  storehouse  of  the  soil  as  a  result 
of  the  decay.  If  vigorous  growing  crops 
follow,  they  will  be  able  to  utilize  this 
plant  food,  if  not  it  is  lost  through 
drainage.  Thus,  if  green  manuring  prac¬ 
tices  are  not  properly  carried  out,  soils 
can  be  depleted  rather  than  built  up. 

The  chief  difference  between  green 
manures  and  animal  manures  is  that 
the  latter  contains  more  lignaceous  or 
decay-resistant  material.  Green  ma¬ 
nures  are  generally  plowed  under  when 
in  a  succulent,  immature  stage,  in  which 
form  they  decay  rapidly  with  little  or 
no  organic  residue. 

In  the  decay  process  of  animal  and 
green  manures,  some  organic  acids  are 
formed.  These  organic  acids  are  neu¬ 
tralized  by  lime  in  the  soil.  If  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  decay  are  lost  from  the  soil  due 
to  drainage,  the  soil  eventually  becomes 
increasingly  acid  unless  more  limestone 
is  applied.  Liming  and  green  manuring 
are  good  practices  for  general  and  spe¬ 
cialized  farming. 

Green  manures  consist  of  two  types, 
legumes  and  non-legumes.  The  legumes 
commonly  used  are  clovers,  vetches, 
soybeans,  cow  peas  and  lupines,  while 
the  non-legumes,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
millet  and  sudan  grass  are  the  most  pop¬ 
ular.  Rye,  oats  or  vetch  are  often  used 
both  as  cover  crops  and  green  manure. 
Oats  are  especially  good  when  early 
crops  are  to  be  grown  the  following 
year.  In  the  Northeast  they  winter 
kill,  but  protect  the  surface  from  ero¬ 
sion,  and  the  land  can  be  easily  worked 
to  a  good  seed  bed  in  early  Spring. 
They  should  be  seeded  in  late  August 
or  early  September  to  insure  a  good 
growth  in  the  Fall,  before  they  are 
winter  killed.  h.  g.  J. 
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C#>/.  Delmar  Van  Horn,  Jr., 
came  home  in  May  of  1944 
and  helped  his  dad  plant  380 
acres  of  corn.  In  this  night 
maneuver  Delmar,  Sr.,  is  rid¬ 
ing  the  planter —Soldier  Del¬ 
mar  at  the  wheel. 

This  spring  he  was  with 
Gen.  Patton’s  3rd  Army.  Next 
spring  Delmar  may  be  home! 
There  are  happier  springs  to 
come— and  plenty  of  Farmall 
Tractors  and  Farmall  Equip¬ 
ment  for  all. 


The  lighting  soldiers  fr  om  the  farm 
know  what  they  want  when  V-J 
day  comes. 

They  grew  up  with  the  Farmall 
Idea— the  Farmall  System.  The 
famous  Farmall  reached  its  22nd 
Birthday  this  year  and  the  boys 
know  what  it  means  to  farm  with 
Farmall  power. 

Read  this  letter  from  Delmar 
Van  Horn,  Sr.,  of  Jefferson,  Iowa: 


Nature  was  a  tough  customer  last  spring.  She  kept  the 
farmers  from  the  fields  for  weeks  and  weeks.  Just  the 
same,  another  great  American  crop  comes  to  harvest. 

The  mechanized  land  army  advanced— l>y  Farmall 
and  the  Farmall  System,  Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
went  to  work,  with  big  and  small  tractors  and  a  wonderful 
array  of  tractor  machines.  They  worked  miracles,  because 
they  were  a  mechanized  army.  They  swept  over  America, 
much  as  the  Armed  Forces  had  rolled  across  France  and 
Germany— for  Food,  Victory,  and  Freedom. 

*  Hi  * 

Now  for  the  farm  work  of  fall  and  winter,  and  the  hap¬ 
pier  springs  to  come.  Count  on  Farmall 
to  lead  the  'way  Farmall  in  4  sizes— 
the  sturdy  *'A’*  and  the  powerful 
and  with  specialized  Farmall 
equipment  for  every  crop  and  season. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  nearby 
International  Harvester  dealer.  One  of 
these  days  he  will  have  power  and 
machines  to  supply  you  all. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Contour  Farming 
with  Regular  Equipment 

If  your  land  is  rolling— ft  level  on  the  con¬ 
tours.  Save  the  soil!  Your  Farmall  Tractor  and 
McCormick-Deering  Plows  and  Tillage  Tools  are 
standard  equipment  for  terracing,  contouring  and 
strip-cropping.  See  your  local  soil  conservationist 
or  county  agent,  or  consult  the  dealer  about  your 
plans  and  problems. 


Buy  More  Bonds— and  Keep  Them 


The 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


Farmalls  are  Coming 
Farmall  LeadsThe.Way  Today 
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FOUR-LEGGED  MILK  PLANTS 
BEING  BUILT 

In  about  two  years  these  calves  should  develop 
into  strong,  sturdy  ''four-legged  milk  factories” 
whose  high  production  and  reproduction  will 
repay,  with  interest,  the  care  and  money  inv,ested 
in  them  NOW! 

A  proper  feeding  program,  which  includes  an 
adequate  intake  of  Minerals  and  Vitamins,  will 
help  them  to  do  it*  BUT,  home-grown  forage, 
as  well  as  prepared  feeding  rations,  often  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  many  essential  minerals  and  vitamins. 
That’s  why  thousands  of  successful  stock  raisers 
supplement  their  feed  rations  with: 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEME*NT 

MINRALTONE  contains  1 1  essential  minerals  needed  by 
your  livestock  for  top  health,  sturdy  growth  and  top  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction.  Fed  daily,  the  year  around,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  regular  ^eed  ration,  MINRALTONE 
will  protect  your  young  and  dry  stock,  dairy  cows,  beef 
cattle,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  from  mineral 
deficiencies.  Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Near^ 

falNlUlTQN^ 


UtHRALTO% 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION  AND 

GROWTH  ANIMALS 


NEAR^S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


Grow 


Grow 


Quality 

By  Using 

ES-MIN-EL 


Vegetables 

Fruits 


You’ve  heard  of  ES-MIN-EL — but  have  you  tried  it?  It’s  the 
soil  mineralizer  that  grows  quality  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Applied  now,  it  will  help  your  fall  and  winter  vegetables,  in 
addition  to  preparing  your  soil  for  next  year. 

ES-MIN-EL  is  now  sold  in  convenient  5-lb.  and  100-lb,  bags. 
Write  us  today  for  your  dealer’s  name.  Write  us  for  free  bulletins. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


Long  Island  Farmers’ 
Institute 

Last  January,  five  progressive,  for¬ 
ward-looking  growers,  farmers  of  ex¬ 
perience  running  from  20  to  30  years 
each,  started  a  movement  to  make  “all 
America”  all  conscious  of  the  plus- 
ultra  vitamins  found  in  sun-soaked 
Long  Island  vegetables,  including  the 
nationally  famous  Long  Island  spuds. 
These  five  are  John  Froehlich,  Hicks- 
ville  potato  grower,  president;  Wacelaw 
A.  Stachecki,  Southampton,  first  vice- 
president,  and  Leo  Borkoski,  Watermill, 
second  vice-president,  both  potato 
growers;  Joseph  Rhodes,  New  Hyde  Park, 
potato  grower  and  green  produce,  sec’y- 
treas.,  and  Peter  J.  Klein,  Hempstead, 
general  produce  grower,  recording  sec’y* 
The  organization  is  known  as  the  Long 
Island  Farmers’  Institute. 

Believing  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  an 
educational  campaign,  these  men  pre¬ 
pared  a  foundation  for  their  proposed 
institute  so  carefully  and  well  that  now, 
after  a  little  over  six  months’  existence, 
more  than  300  Long  Island  commercial 
growers  have  joined  their  ranks  by  be¬ 
coming  enthusiastic  members.  The  In¬ 
stitute  welcomes  into  membership  any 
growers  who  are  legitimate  commercial 
farmers,  in  other  words,  real  men  of 
the  soil  in  the  produce  industry. 

The  Institute  is  feeling  its  way,  be¬ 
lieving  it  wise  to  grow  slowly.  They 
plan  to  continue  the  constant  improve¬ 
ment  of  Long  Island’s  famous  produce. 
They  intend  to  add  research  and  plan 
a  wise  m.arketing  program  to  identify 
immediately  to  the  consumer  “Produce 
from.  Long  Island.”  They  have  started 
advertising  over  two  radio  stations  giv¬ 
ing  programs  intended  to  help  the 
homemakers’  menus  in  these  wartimes 
by  suitable  suggestions,  using,  of  course. 
Long  Island  produce. 

Long  Island  farmers  are  exceptionally 
favored  by  nature  where  the  Winters 
are  never  too  long  or  hard  and  the 
Summers  never  too  hot,  due  to  the  ever¬ 
present  sea  breezes.  Farmers  feel  the 
results  are  apparent  in  their  produce. 
They  believe  that  vegetables  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  mealy  white  and  satisfying, 
grown  under  such  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  climatic  conditions  and  carefully 
supervised  by  skilled  growers,  are  full 
of  vitamins  worth  crowing  about.  And 
that  is  what  the  Institute  plans  to  do — 
a  little  “crowing’  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  over  the  entire  country. 

The  Institute  has  printed  a  question¬ 
naire  which  is  distributed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  given  only  to  members  as 
the  information  requested  is  meant  to 
be  used  to  help  the  commercial  grower 
distribute  his  produce  to  his  own  best 
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interests.  This  questionnaire  was  print¬ 
ed  only  after  giving  careful  thought  to 
the  problems  of  the  Long  Island  grower. 

The  Institute  has  already  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  acceptance  of  the  mem¬ 
ber-growers  to  using  Bruce  boxes  in 
packing  spinach,  resulting  in  easier 
handling  and  prevention  of  bruises. 
Favorable  comments  from  satisfied  buy¬ 
ers  have  been  the  immediate  result. 

Their  plans  include  the  ultimate  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  identification  mark  to  be  used 
by  all  member-growers  so  that  buyers 
arid  consumers  will  know  they  are  get¬ 
ting  Long  Island  vegetables  and  pota¬ 
toes.  It  will  also  help  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  quality  exacted  of  In¬ 
stitute  members,  since  each  farmer- 
member  will  be  issued  a  number  which 
will  be  registered  with  the  Institute. 
Anyone  dissatisfied  or  questioning  the 
quality  of  his  purchase  may  easily 
trace  the  seller-grower  through  the  In¬ 
stitute  number  stamped  on  each  box  or 
basket. 

The  financing  is  done  solely  through 
the  funds  raised  by  nominal  member¬ 
ship  dues.  The  sum  is  $10.00  a  year  per 
member.  No  assessments  of  any  kind 
are  made  against  the  members  for 
produce  marketed  under  the  Institute’s 
membership,  and  there  are  no  initia¬ 
tion  fees. 

The  Institute  was  started  by  the 
farmers  themselves  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  Long  Island  farmers  only.  No  out¬ 
side  control  of  any  kind  prevails,  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Institute  to  keep 
and  maintain  control  of  its  affairs  at 
all  times.  In  this  way  the  Long  Island 
Farmers’  Institute  believes  its  best  in¬ 
terest  lies.  The  Institute  will  at  all 
times  work  for  and  with  its  members 
in  the  furtherance  of  better  Long  Island 
crops,  and  all  things  pertinent  to  this 
end.  The  Institute  now  meets  monthly 
at  its  official  meeting  place  in  Hicks- 
ville.  It  has  formulated  plans  which, 
though  still  in  a  tentative  state,  it  is 
hoped  will  create  for  Long  Island  com¬ 
mercial  growers  the  same  national  at¬ 
tention  that  Maine  has  brought  to  its 
lobsters,  California  to  its  wine,  and 
upper  New  York  to  its  apple  industry. 

The  Institute  already  has  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  friendly  co-operation  of 
leading  chain  stores  as  well  as  the 
largest  independent  stores.  The  In¬ 
stitute  feels  it  will  fill  a  definite  need 
of  the  comm.ercial  growers  and  wel¬ 
comes  suggestions  along  any  lines  that 
will  help  to  further  the  betterment  of 
Long  Island’s  already  famous  farm 
produce  and  potatoes.  One  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  members  said:  “We  realize 
that  we  can  do  more  for  ourselves  by 
banding  together  for  the  good  of  all.” 
The  Institute  is  young,  its  hopes  high, 
and  its  future  bright.  R.  P. 


Officers  of  the  Long  Island  Farmers’  Institute 
Le/t  to  right:  Wacelaw  A.  Stachecki,  Southampton,  vice-pres.;  Leo  Borkoski, 
Watermill,  vice-pres.;  John  Froehlich,  Hicksville,  pres.;  Peter  J.  Klein,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  rec.  sec’y,  and  Joseph  Rhodes,  New  Hyde  Park,  sec’y-treas. 


Herbs  for  Winter  Use 

A  few  plants  of  sage,  thyme,  mar¬ 
joram  and  mint  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
appearance  and  fiavor  of  meals  during 
the  Winter.  All  of  these  may  be  grown 
indoors  with  but  little  trouble.  If  the 
kitchen  is  light  and  sunny,  a  window 
box  for  the  herbs  may  be  used,  or 
individual  pots. 

Either  mature  plants  or  cuttings  are 
suitable.  If  the  former,  they  should  be 
carefully  lifted  from  the  garden  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil  around  the  roots.  If 
cuttings  are  used,  these  should  be  taken 
early  in  September  from  new  plant 
growth  by  making  a  slanting  cut  near 
the  node.  The  lower  leaves  should 
be  trimmed  off  and  the  cuttings  placed 
in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat  moss  in 
a  flat  v-’hich  has  been  provided  with 
cinders,  gravel  or  other  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  By 
keeping  the  flat  moist  and  in  the  shade 
for  about  three  weeks,  the  cuttings 
should  be  rooted  and  growing.  The  lift¬ 
ed  plants  or  rooted  cuttings  can  then 
be  placed  in  three  or  four-inch  pots 
or  in  a  window  box,  spaced  about  six 
inches  apart  so  they  will  have  room  to 
spread.  When  potting,  a  level  teaspoon- 
j  ful  of  a  complete  balanced  plant  food 


should  be  mixed  with  the  potting  soil. 
Each  subsequent  four  to  six  weeks,  ad¬ 
ditional  plant  food  should  be  added. 
Fertilizer  tablets  are  the  niost  conveni¬ 
ent  method  for  plants  already  potted. 
The  manufacturer’s  directions  for  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  followed. 

When  bringing  in  plants  from  out¬ 
doors,  it  is  important  not  to  allow  the 
soil  to  dry  out  and  to  sprinkle  the  fo¬ 
liage  frequently  until  they  get  well  es¬ 
tablished  inside.  Mints  require  ample 
water  and  cool  temperature,  h.  l.  s. 


One-Third  Honey  Crop 

This  year  started  off  with  the  bright¬ 
est  prospects  in  years  for  a  honey  crop. 
I  placed  275  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
orchards  at  Grafton,  Ill.,  on  April  4 
this  year,  as  compared  to  April  29  last 
year;  brought  theih  back  around  the 
12th,  and  about  the  15th  the  season 
started  backward.  The  honey  flow  from 
the  clovers,  white  Dutch  and  white 
sweet  clover,  was  about  four  weeks 
late.  The  sweet  clover  flow  is  about 
over  now,  and  the  honey  crop  will  be 
about  one-third  of  normal.  Instead  of 
30,000  pounds,  I  will  get  about  10,000.  In 
this  year  of  sugar  shortage,  of  all  years. 

w,  o.  w. 
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Wen  Grandma  was  a  farm  girl,  she  tended  the 
chickens,  milked  the  cows,  churned  the  butter  (72 
percent  of  the  nation’s  butter  was  home-churned 
then;  less  than  20  percent  today)  .When  she  produced 
more  eggs  and  butter  than  the  family  could  eat, 
she  would  trade  the  rest  for  *'pin-money”  or  frills. 

Today,  Grandma’s  "pin-money”  has  become 
BIG  money.  Last  year  it  added  more  than  five 
billion  dollars  to  the  income  of  U.  S.  farmers. 
That’s  more  than  hogs  brought  in — or  cattle — 
or  sheep.  Just  look! 

7944  Gross  Farm  Income 

Dairy  Products . $2,969,000,000  ?  $5  264,000,000 

Poultry  Products .  2,295,000,000^^  ' 

Hogs .  2,796,000,000 

Cattle  and  Calves .  2,607,000,000 

Sheep,  Lambs  and  Wool .  450,000,000 

And  believe  it  or  not,  dairy  products  alone  re¬ 
turned  more  money  to  farm  families  than  the  en¬ 
tire  corn  and  wheat  crops  combined! 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  cows  and  chickens 
is  a  great  industry.  It  is  nation-wide,  too.  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas  are  crowding  close  on  the  leaders 
— Wisconsin,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Pennsylvania.  From  millions  of  small  dairy  herds 
and  chicken  flocks  in  every  state,  as  well  as  from 
large-scale  operations,  comes  the  enormous  vol- 
I  ume  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  that  are  such  a 
vital  source  of  our  nation’s  food. 


Here  We  Are  Again! 

This  series  of  advertisements  is  renewed  in  this  issue 
and  will  appear  monthly.  We  again  invite  you  to  send 
in  good  ideas  which  will  help  others  in  the  business  of 
farming  and  ranching.  We  will  pay  you  $5  for  each 
good  idea  accepted  by  the  judges  whose  decisions  are 
final.  And,  don’t  forget  to  come  in  and  see  us  when¬ 
ever  you  are  in  Chicago — or  if  you  haven’t  time  to 
visit,  phone  us  at  Yards  4200,  Extension  710,  or  write 
us  at  any  time  about  any  matter  which  pertains  to 
agriculture.  Remember  our  address:  F.  M.  Simpson, 
Agricultural  Research  Department  128,  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


0i€C€/ie  | 

SKILLET  DINNER  j 

Pan  fry  I  lb.  bulk  sausage  meat  with  2  table-  I 
spoons  onions  until  brown.  Pour  off  the  drip-  I 
pings.  Add  2  cups  cooked  rice,  V/2  cups 
canned  tomatoes  and  V2  cup  chill  sauce. 
Blend  well.  Cover  and  cook  over  very  low 
heat  for  30  minutes.  Do  not  raise  the  cover. 
Serve  with  lettuce  salad  and  crusty  bread. 
Serves  6  to  8. 


UT'S  KEEP  THE 
MACHINE  IN  GEAR 

In  these  days  of  mechanized 
farming  practically  everyone  is 
familiar  with  thegears  that  make 
the  wheels  of  tractors,  combines,  and  other 
equipment  go  ’round.  We  know  that  should 
one  gear  be  removed  or  get  out  of  line — or 
even  if  a  single  gear-tooth  is  broken — the 
machine  won’t  run  smoothly,  if  at  all. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry.  The  three  main  gears  are  the 
producer,  the  processor,  and  the  retailer. 
When  any  one  of  these  "driving  gears”  gets 
out  of  order  then  the  entire  industry  suffers. 
Coordination  of  their  interests  can  contribute 
greatly  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  None  of  us  gains  by  in¬ 
sisting  too  vigotously  that  our  part  of  the 
industry  is  the  only  one  which  has  problems 
that  matter.  We  gain  more  by  trying  to  look 
at  our  particular  problems  as  they  affect  all 
of  us.  In  other  words,  whatever  hurts  or 
helps  the  producer  hurts  or  helps  the  processor 
and  the  retailer  also. 

The  livestock  and  meat  industry  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  national  economic  struc¬ 
ture.  We  at  Swift  &  Company  believe  that 
we  can  contribute  most  to  the  welfare  of 
America — and  ourselves — by  promoting  har¬ 
monious  practical  working  relations  between 
producers,  processors  and  retailers. 
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Progress  Made  in 
“Test-Tube”  Breeding 

by  J.  W.  Bartlett 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Artificial  insemination  of  live¬ 
stock  is  expanding  rapidly.  The 
first  breeding  cooperative  using  this  method  was 
started  in  New  Jersey  in  1938.  Today  there  are  over 
100  such  units  throughout  the  nation.  Evidence  of 
the  success  of  "test-tube”  breeding  may  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  New  Jersey  unit.  "Artificially 
sired”  daughters  produced  14%  more  butterfat  and 
9%  more  milk  than  their  dams.  Another  survey 
shows  the  average  yield  of  280  "artificial”  first-calf 
heifers  was  8,125  lbs.  of  milk  and  324.3  lbs.  of  fat 
in  305  days.  This  is  22.2%  more  milk  and  24% 
more  fat  than  the  average  of  aU  coWs  of  all  ages 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Such  records  as  these  are  common,  and  indicate 
that  artificial  insemination  is  good  practice  because 
it  pays  off  in  improved  herds,  lowered  costs  and 
higher  production.  Five  points  to  remember  are: 

1.  Good  characteristics  of  proved  sires  becomeE 
available  to  large  groups  of  livestock  owners.  .  .  , 

2.  Eliminating  the  herd  bull  makes  it  possible  to 
keep  an  extra  female  which  should  pay  breeding 
costs  for  the  herd.  ...  3.  Certain  diseases  which 
might  be  spread  by  the  sire  are  lessened.  ...  4.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  semen  daily  assures  fertility  of  the 
sire.  ...  5.  Participation  in  a  planned  breeding 
program  results  in  a  community  interest  in  better 
livestock. 


CULL  THE  NON-LAYERS  J^oiu! 

Hens  in  your  flocks  that  are  still 
producing  eggs  regularly  in  the 
early  fall  months  are  superior  lay- 
ers.They  are  the  ones  to  save  ,A»> 
for  breeding  stock,  writes 
H.  L.  Kempster,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  poul-  ^ 
try  husbandry  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Kempster  says  it’s  easy  to  select  the 
good  layers.  They  are  the  hens  with  white 
bleached  shanks  and  with  old,  frayed  and 
brittle  plumage.  The  slick  hens  with  yellow 
legs  and  smooth  feathers  are  the  ones  that 
should  be  used  for  poultry  meat.  They  should 
be  culled  out  of  your  flock  to  make  room  for 
mature,  ready-to-lay  pullets  now  on  the 
range.  As  it  doesn’t  pay  to  sell  laying  hens, 
try  to  examine  all  individuals  in  your  flock 
carefully.  A  red  comb  and  moist,  expanded 
vent  are  sure  signs  of  a  layer.  If  the  vent  is 
dry,  puckered  and  yellow,  you  may  be  certain 
that  hen  has  stopped  laying  for  some  time. 


Roy  F.  Guy  in  show 
ring 


LIVESTOCK  MOVIES  FOR  YOU 

We  will  lend  you  films  for  school,  church,  or  other 
farm  meetings:  "Livestock  and  Meat,”  "A  Nation’s 
Meat,”  "Cows  and  Chickens  .  .  .  U.S.A.,”  and  two 

brand  new  animated  movies — 
"By-Products”  and  "Meat 
Buying  Habits.”  All  for 
16-mm.  sound  projectors.  You 
pay  transportation  one  way 
only.  Write  Swift  &  Company, 
Dept.  128,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


ROY  GUY  REALLY 
KNOWS  SHEEP  ^ 

When  Roy  F.  Guy,  head 
lamb  buyer  for  S\^t  & 
Company  at  Chicago 
since  1931,  was  a  lad  of 
17,  he  answered  an  ad  in 
a  Kansas  City  newspaper. 
T^t  led  to  his  first  job 
with  Swift  as  a  $4-a-week 
messenger  boy.  Before  his 
first  year  ended,  he  had  doubled  his  salary 
and  was  getting  a  start  in  calf  buying.  At  the 
ripe  age  of  22,  Roy  Guy  was  head  calf  buyer 
at  Chicago.  He  held  this  post  for  10  years 
and  then  went  back  to  the  starting  line  to 
learn  lamb  buying.  In  his  46  years  with  Swift, 
Roy  _Guy  has  bought  many  million  lambs 
and  judged  in  many  a  show  ring.  But  his 
greatest  pride  is  in  the  boys  he  hired  and 
trained  who  have  made  good  vrith  the  Com¬ 
pany.  "I  always  told  a  new  boy  to  be  care¬ 
ful  in  choosing  his  Company  ,  •  •  and  to  stay 
with  it,”  he  says. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  —  AND  YOURS 

Right  Ealing  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publiwy  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctivned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Peace  On  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men 

Within  four  days  after  science’s  new  inven¬ 
tion,  the  atomic  bomb,  let  loose  its  terrific 
devastation  on  Japan,  the  enemy  sued  for  peace, 
and  surrender  negotiations  are  now  completed 
and  military  occupation  is  under  way.  So, 
the  world-wide  conflict  that  really  began  14 
years  ago  with  the  conquest  of  Manchuria,  is 
Anally  over  and  with  a  sudden  but  joyous  jolt 
we  find  ourselves  living  in  peace  again. 

Everyone  is  deeply  thankful  that  this  most 
horrible  of  wars  with  its  appalling  loss  of 
human  lives  and  wanton  waste  of  property  is 
over  and  done  with.  The  experience  has  been 
like  a  bad  dream  except  that  it  was  an  actual 
fact,  and  no  one  wants  to  go  though  it  again, 
or  have  their  children  subjected  to  it.  Our 
present  problem  is  therefore  crystal  clear.  We 
must  endeavor  to  find  ways  and  means  to  guar¬ 
antee  this  hard-earned  peace  for  generations 
to  come.  There  have  been  conferences  and 
meetings  on  a  world-wide  peace  charter  and 
we  are  told  that  it  will  insure  peace  if  it  is 
honestly  lived  up  to  by  all  the  nations.  Yet 
at  the  ‘same  time,  cliques  and  power  blocs  are 
forming  in  the  name  of  “security;”  claims  are 
being  made  for  large  portions  of  the  vanquish- 
ed’s  territory,  and  the  claims  are  actually  being 
accepted  as  valid;  and  empires  seek  to  retain 
their  hold  on  colonies  that  they  could  not  de¬ 
fend  against  enemy  aggression.  All  these 
maneuvers  are  born,  as  they  have  always  been 
born,  in  greed  for  power  and  wealth  by  small 
bands  of  politicians  and  governing  officials, 
many  of  them  self-appointed.  The  people 
themselves  have  nothing  to  say  and  they  are 
given  no  opportunity  to  state  their  desires. 

If  they  were,  there  would  be  no  more  war 
because  war  has  always  been  the  special  wea¬ 
pon  of  ruling  groups.  Rarely  if  ever,  does  the 
little  man  wage  war  willingly  except  in  de¬ 
fense  of  his  home  or  country.  The  task  that 
faces  the  world,  therefore,  is  to  try  to  adopt  a 
code  of  good  will  and  friendship  toward  all. 
This  is  the  code  that  the  little  man  knows  and 
that  most  of  them  practice.  Now  that  we  have 
been  victorious  in  our  fight  to  preserve  dem¬ 
ocracy,  let  us  see  to  it  that  more  than  lip  ser¬ 
vice  is  rendered  in  actual  performance.  Kings 
and  emperors  and  tyrants  have  had  their 
chance  to  rule  the  world  and  all  of  them  have 
made  a  sorry  mess  of  it.  Why  not  give  the  little 
man  an  opportunity  to  raise  his  voice  and  let 
it  be  heard?  It  will  be  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
him  to  undertake,  because  he  has  been  educa¬ 
ted  not  to  use  it,  but  the  reward  to  him  and  to 
the  whole  world  would  be  certain  and  endur¬ 
ing. 


Meat  Subsidies  and  Floor  Prices 

JUST  prior  to  V-J  Day,  a  sheep  and  lamb  sub¬ 
sidy  was  announced  by  Secretary  of  Agri-  ^ 
culture  Anderson,  effective  August  15  until 
June  30,  1946.  The  rates  of  subsidy  payment 
vary  according  to  grade  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  hundred  pounds  of  live  lambs  weighing 
from  65  to  90  lbs.;  $2.15  to  $3.15  over  90  lbs., 
and  $1.00  for  all  other  sheep  and  lambs.  This 
subsidy  plan  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  feeding  of  lambs  to  heavier 
than  usual  weights  and  thereby  to  obtain  more 
lamb  to  ease  the  then  existing  meat  shortage. 
Although  this  program  was  started  only  two 
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weeks  ago,  the  meat  situation  has  already 
changed  considerably  since  V-J  Day  with  the 
consequent  cancellation  of  government  set- 
aside  orders  and  the  suspension  of  Lend-Lease. 
The  housewife  should  soon  find  that  the 
butcher  is  well  stocked  with  most  of  her  fav¬ 
orite  meats  and  she  has  been  told  that  meat 
rationing  may  end  in  the  early  Fall.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  favorable  price  and  supply  out¬ 
look  for  consumers,  the  future  does  not  look 
at  all  bright  for  producers.  The  lamb  subsidy 
for  example  is  misleading  and  unfair  because 
it  only  supports  the  producer  price  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  subsidy  involved.  What  good  would 
a  $3.00  subsidy  be  if  the  market  price  on  lambs 
dropped  to  $6.00?  The  cattle  feeder,  too,  faces 
the  same  dilemma  with  his  meagre  50 -cent 
subsidy. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  were  urged  to  extend 
their  normal  livestock  feeding  operations  far 
beyond  the  usual  margin  of  safety  and  were 
offered  subsidies  to  stimulate  these  increases. 
Therefore,  with  the  situation  now  starting  to 
work  in  reverse,  floor  prices  of  sufficient 
amount  should  be  established  immediately  so 
as  to  protect  them  against  the  serious  losses 
that  may  well  ensue  as  a  result  of  their  over¬ 
extended  production  at  government  request. 
The  effect  on  prices  of  abnormally  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  of  slaughter  grades  of  livestock  may  be 
so  drastic  that  the  subsidies  to  producers  will 
have  little  or  no  meaning. 

Lamb  and  steer  feeders  therefore  need  a  guar¬ 
anteed  floor  price  of  not  less  than  $16.  This  is 
particularly  urgent  now  since  with  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  short  corn  crop,  a  considerable 
drought  in  some  parts  of  the  Southwest,  and 
normal  Fall  marketing,  there  will  soon  be  a 
glut  of  both  lambs  and  cattle,  and  prices  will 
drop.  A  hog  floor  price  of  $13.00  was  estab¬ 
lished  last  April  effective  until  September  of 
next  year,  in  order  to  insure  more  orderly  and 
stable  marketing.  The  same  argument  holds 
good  for  fat  lambs  and  beef  cattle  as  well. 


Legal  Tender  Money 

Part  II 

HE  generally  accepted  view  is  that  the 
ancient  people  existed  on  the  free  gifts 
of  nature,  such  as  wild  berries,  small  animals 
and  fish.  The  production  of  food,  shelter  and 
clothing,  it  is  thought,  developed  the  first  in¬ 
dustries  and  labor.  When  the  anglers  had  a 
surplus  of  fish,  the  hunters  a  surplus  of  small 
game,  and  the  planters  more  vegetables  than 
they  could  consume,  each  exchanged  his  sur¬ 
plus  for  a  portion  of  the  others’  surpluses. 
This  practice  produced  what  we  call  a  “mixed 
diet.”  Cattle  required  more  time  to  produce. 
They  were  scarce  and  much  sought  after.  As 
a  result,  the  people  readily  exchanged  their 
surpluses  for  the  valuable  cattle  which  thus 
became  their  medium  of  exchange. 

In  time,  cattle  became  too  numerous  and 
the  people  used  the  metals,  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  as  mediums  of  exchange;  that  is,  as 
money.  The  first,  use  was  in  the  form  of  nug¬ 
gets  and  bars  in  which  form  the  metals  were 
appraised  by  weights.  Later  on,  the  medium 
took  the  shape  of  coins,  which  were  more 
accurately  refined  and  standardized  by  weight 
and  tare.  The  metals,  like  the  cattle,  were 
commodities  and  while  continued  in  use,  they 
were  not  legal  tender.  The  people  held  them¬ 
selves  free  to  use  them  in  exchange  or  reject 
them  at  will. 

History  tells  us  that  both  bulk  metal  and 
coins  were  grossly  adulterated.  Governments, 
having  borrowed  the  money  of  the  people,  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  coin  by  as 
much  as  one-half  or  more,  and  paid  the  bor¬ 
rowed  debt  in  coin  of  lesser  weight  and  value. 
The  founders  of  our  American  government 
seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  history  of 
money  because  they  provided  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  Congress  “to 
coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof.” 
This  indicates  that  the  authors  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  something  very  definite  in  mind  for 
a  new  money  system  for  their  country. 

Lincoln  said  that  the  most  heinous  crime 
that  a  government  could  commit  against  its 
people  was  to  borrow  their  money  of  a  high 
value  and  repay  the  debt  in  a  coin  of  lower 
value.  It  was  later  that  his  administration  be¬ 
came  the  victim  of  the  intrigues  of  interna¬ 
tional  bankers. 

Our  next  part  will  deal  with  legal  tender 
money  as  a  substitute  for  commodity  money. 
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Advice  to  Veterans 

Many  inquiries  are  being  made  by  return¬ 
ing  veterans  about  the  profit  possibilities 
in  growing  new  crops.  While  it  is  true  that 
soy  beans,  Ladino  clover,  tung  oil  trees  and  cul¬ 
tivated  blueberries  are  all  fairly  recent  ex¬ 
amples  of  new  crops  put  to  good  use,  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  in  general  new  crops,  not 
widely  tested  nor  proved  to  be  profitable, 
should  not  be  grown  by  the  beginner.  He  has 
much  too  much  to  learn  to  waste  time  experi¬ 
menting  with  such  new  ventures  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  established  farm  practices.  It  is  better 
to  stick  to  the  crops  known  to  be  profitable  in 
each  area  for  which  there  is  a  well-established 
market.  Fresh  energy  and  a  new  approach 
could  better  be  directed  toward  more  efficient 
ways  of  growing  old  crops  either  by  reducing 
costs  of  production  or  increasing  quality  and 
yields.  Of  course,  there  are,  and  always  will 
be,  some  farmers  to  whom  it  is  second  nature 
to  tinker  and  experiment.  Far  be  it  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  practice  of  such  ingenuity  in  the 
spare  time  of  the  experienced,  because  often  it 
pays  off  satisfactorily.  But  for  the  youngster 
and  the  newcomer,  experience  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  crops  is  the  first  indispensable. 

It  isn’t  because  we  necessarily  subscribe  to 
the  old  adage  that  “it  takes  two  generations  to 
make  a  farmer.”  Some  of  our  most  efficient 
and  successful  farmers  started  out  in  other  oc¬ 
cupations.  Nevertheless,  the  best  way  to  avoid 
disappointment  and  disillusionment  in  starting 
out  on  a  new  farm  venture  is  to  get  some  actual 
experience  first  on  a  well-managed  farm.  A 
young  man  will  still  have  plenty  of  time  to 
start  out  on  his  own  after  a  few  years  of  such 
experience,  and  he  will  certainly  be  much 
wiser  and  better  prepared  to  meet  the  risks 
and  also  to  recognize  the  breaks  so  that  they 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 


News  from  War-Torn  Holland 

A  GRIM  reminder  of  the  past  five  years  in 
war-torn  Europe  came  to  our  desk  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  form  of  one  of  our  own  un¬ 
cashed  checks.  In  The  R,  N.-Y.  of  April  20,  1940, 
there  was  a  story  of  “Farming  Along  the  Dutch 
Border”  by  Herman  Bennink.  Our  check  for 
this  article  was  sent  to  the  author  on  May  4, 
1940,  just  five  days  before  the  German  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  check  was 
finally  received  but  could  never  be  cashed. 
So  it  came  back  to  us  five  years  later  for  honor, 
mute  evidence  that  time  had  stopped  for  those 
people  for  five  long  years.  With  it  came 
Mr.  Bennink’s  offer  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
on  farming  in  the  Netherlands  under  German 
occupation. 

Mr.  Bennink  is  a  naturalized  American 
citizen  but  in  1936  he  returned  to  Holland  to 
help  his  aged  parents  on  their  farm.  When 
war  broke  out,  he  could  not  be  repatriated  for 
lack  of  sufficient  funds  and  was  forced  to  re¬ 
main.  Fortunately,  he  had  been  doing  some 
valuable  experimental  work  with  dent,  flint 
and  popcorn  and  because  of  the  food  shortages 
in  Holland  and  Belgium  he  was  requested  to 
keep  on  with  his  work.  This,  in  turn,  entitled 
him  to  travel  at  will  throughout  both  of  these 
countries  until  the  British  airborn  invasion 
attempt  at  Arnheim  in  June,  1944.  Thereafter 
the  Benninks  were  in  a  front  line  war  zone  and 
all  travel  privileges  were  cancelled. 

In  Mr.  Bennink’s  own  words,  the  five  years 
were  “a  sad  but  highly  interesting  period.” 
It  is  about  those  five  years  he  will  write  in  a 
forthcoming  series  of  articles  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Brevities 

The  New  Jersey  State  Fair  will  be  held  this  year 
from  September  9  to  September  16  at  Trenton. 

After  poultry  is  taken  off  Ladino  range,  it  can  be 
allowed  to  seed  down  and  then  be  harvested  as  a 
profitable  sideline,  cash  crop. 

“Oh  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song;  for  He  hath 
done  marvelous  things;  His  right  hand,  and  His  holy 
arm,  hath  gotten  Him  the  victory.”  Psa.  98:1 

The  wet  mid-summer  weather  did  much  harm  to 
truck  crops.  In  Southeastern  New  York,  onions,  to¬ 
matoes,  lettuce  and  celery  fared  badly.  There’s  a 
brighter  picture  in  Western  New  York,  although  large 
acreages  of  potatoes  in  the  mucklands  were  lost. 

It’s  nice  to  learn  that  according  to  a  recent  Crossley 
survey,  farmers  voted  first  place  to  farm  papers  as 
the  medium  giving  them  the  most  practical  help  in 
farm  operations.  Other  sources  of  information  were 
voted  in  the  following  order:  radio,  government  bul¬ 
letins,  newspapers,  and  manufacturers’  literature.  We 
will  certainly  do  our  best  to  justify  the  continuance 
of  this  farm  confidence. 
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More  and  Better  Things  for  More  People 


Every  farmer  has  two  main  interests  in 
his  farm. 

One  is — how  great  will  be  the  yield  per 
acre? 

The  other  is — what  will  be  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  crop  or  herd  or  flock? 

And  so,  by  fertilizing  and  cultivation, 
by  careful  soil  analysis,  seed  selection, 
crop  rotation,  scientific  stock  breeding  and 
all  the  methods  proved  by  research  and  by 

GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  .  OLDSNOBILE  .  BUICK  .  CADILLAC  .  FISHER  BODY  •  CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH 

FRIGIDAIRE  •  DELCO  APPLIANCE 

“MORE  AND  BETTER  THINGS  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE” 

For  valuable  aid  in  car  care,  write  for  a  free  copy  of  r’s  G.iirfe”,-  address  General  Motors,  Room  1806  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 


his  own  experience — he  bends  every  effort 
toward  more  and  better  production. 

With  the  manufacturer  it’s  the  same 
story. 

His  factory  and  e,quipment  are  his 
larm. 

He,  too,  is  concerned  first  and  foremost 
with  how  productive  it  is  and  with  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality. of  its  output. 

He,  too,  looks  to  research  for  aid — and 
he,  too,  builds  know-how  out  of  experience. 


Operating  on  identical  principles,  each 
in  its  own  field,  these  two  great  industries 
serve  each  other  and  the  people  as  a 
whole — the  farm  supplying  food  and  raw 
materials,  the  factory  providing  manufac¬ 
tured  goods. 

The  result  is  a  great  and  essential  "part¬ 
nership,”  forever  active  in  serving  prog¬ 
ress — always  aimed  at  producing  more  and 
better  things  for  more  people. 
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The  DE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC  SPEEDWAY  MILKER 
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FAST  and  UNIFORM  MILKING  Does  It! 


The  graphic  pictures  above  tell  the  story  of  fast,  clean  and  complete 
tnilkinfi^  results  •  •  •  obtained  with  the  fsst  and  uoiforjn  milking  of  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  and  the  De  Laval  Speedway 
Method  of  Fast  Milking. 

Results  . . .  and  years  of  experience  prove  that  b<^  fast  and  unf/orm 
millring  are  necessary  to  best  milking  results.  Only_  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  provides  both  these  essential  qualities. 

And  results  ...  on  thousands  of  farms  are  likewise  proving  the  value 
of  the  De  Laval  Speedway  Method  of  Fast  Milking — ^proper  preparation 
of  the  cow  before  milking  and  proper  operation  of  the  milker  itselt. 

If  fast,  clean  and  complete  milking  is  what  you  want  .  .  .  please 
talk  with  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer. 


DE  LAVAL  STERLING  MILKER 


The  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  those  to  •whom  low¬ 
er  price  is  an  important 
consideration.  The  Sterling 
Pulsator  has  only  two  mov¬ 
ing  parts,  gives  positive 
milking  speed  and  action 
that  pleases  the  cow. 
De  Laval  Sterling  single  or 
double  units  may  also  be 
used  on  any  other  make  of 
single  pipe  line  installation. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
ekim  cleaner,  last  longer,  cost 
less  per  year  of  use  and  earn 
more.  They  produce  highest 
quality  cream  and  may  easily 
be  washed  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  time  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions.  Made  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes  and 
styles  and  at  prices  to 
meet  every  need  and  purse. 
Hand  or  motor  drive. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
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us  BROADWAY 


A77  RANDOLPH  ST 
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do  you  WORRY! 


ABOUT 

iRUPIURti 


Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night—at  work 
and  play  —  or  it  costs  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men.  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-rlsk  trialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  368'F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SAVE  LABOR  WITH 
THE  LOWTHER  C-SAW 

The  New  One-Man 
Portable  Power  Saw 

•  TO  FELL  TREES 

•  TO  TRIM  LIMBS 

•  TO  BUCK  LOGS 

•  TO  CUT  BRUSH 

•  TO  CLEAR  LAND 
Write  For  Circular 

RICHARD  EAMES 

51  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PUT  UP  MORE  SIIAGE-USE 

StsalKratt 

PORTABLE 

SILOS 


Low  Cost 

p  Easy  To  Build 
Locate  Anywhere 

Build  and  fill  a  Sisalkraft  Silo  in  a  day  —  any 
size  you  need  from  12  to  300  tons-— where  most 
convenient  to  use !  Expand  your  silage  feeding 
program  this  easy,  low-cost  way ! 

COVER  YOUR  HAY  with  Sisalkraft  to  protect 
against  weather,  spoiling,  and  bleaching. 

FARM-PROVED  -  TIME-TESTED 

Over  a  half  million  Sisalkraft  Silos  used  and 
thousands  of  stacks  covered  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  during  past  13  years!  They  have  reduced 
feeding  costs  and  increased  profits !  See  your 
I  1^ ^  lumber  dealer  or  write: 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

205-A  W.  Wocker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 


YOUR  HAY 

WITH  StsalKratt 


Why  Every  Dairy' 
Parmer  Needs] 

LO-BAX 


A  fast-killing  chlorine 
bactericide.  Helps  give  low  bac¬ 
teria  counts  at  low  cost.  Makes 
dairy  rinse  solution  at  cost  of 
only  Vs  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 

THE  MATHIESON 

ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 
60  East  42b6  Streit.  Nta  Yaik  17.  N.Y. 


1^1  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiac 


eThe  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F- 


MAM-O-LAC 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  bnilds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
—sent  on  request. 
Kansas  City  IS, Mo. 


'  Formerly 


S,rep,o-lat 


(TYROTHRICIN) 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  FENCES 

^  USE  ^ 

gHOXi5TOK 

Precision  Built— Safe  and  Sure— Tamper-Proof 
Economical;  Dependable  Quality  at  LOW  COST. 
SEE  YOUR  HARDWARE  DEALER  or  WRITE 

GUARANTEED  PRODUCTS,  Wellington,  Ohio 


STOPS  ROOF-LEAKS  IN  THE  RAIN! 
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[A  Horse  Is  as  Good  as  Its 
Feet 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

I  The  most  common  mistake  of  an’  un¬ 
skilled  operator  is  to  use  a  shoe  that 
is  the  approximate  size  needed  and  then 
not  get  it  sufficiently  hot  to  burn  an 
impression  on  the  sole  and  outer  horn. 
The  hoof  is  then  trimmed  and  rasped 
until  it  fits  the  shoe.  Many  good  work 
,  horses  are  annually  ruined  by  this  im¬ 
proper  method  of  shoeing.  Hoofs  should 
first  be  so  trimmed  that  when  the 
horse  is  standing  on  a  smooth,  flat  sur¬ 
face,  their  contact  will  be  level  all 
around  and  thus  not  put  any  unnatural 
twist  or  strain  on  the  ligaments,  muscles 
I  or  joints  of  the  leg.  The  shoe  should 
then  be  made  to  fit  the  hoof,  instead 
of  making  the  hoof  fit  the  shoe. 

Hoof  Structure 

No  matter  how  good  a  work  horse 
may  be  for  general  health,  appearance, 
and  condition,  if  it  becomes  lame,  its 
value  is  then  entirely  contingent  on 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
that  it  may  recover.  Therefore,  the 
care  and  nourishment  of  the  foot  are 
the  most  important  factors  affecting  the 
animal.  Mares  or  stallions  may  have  a 
value  for  breeding  purposes  even 
though  lame,  but  when  a  work  horse 
goes  permanently  lame,  it  is  a  total 
loss,  because  its  entire  value  is  based 
on  the  ability  to  perform  work. 

The  hard  outer,  horny  wall  of  the 
hoof  covers  an  intricate  grouping  of 
blood  vessels,  nerves,  tendons,  liga¬ 
ments,  muscles,  connecting  tissue  and 
bones.  If  any  of  these  do  not  function 
properly,  then  they  in  turn  affect  ad¬ 
jacent  parts,  and  an  abnormal  condition 
soon  becomes  established  that  may  re¬ 
sult  in  permanent  lameness.  The  en¬ 
tire  foot,  including  the  lateral  cartilages 
and  sole,  expands  and  contracts  as  the 
horse  moves  about.  If  the  pastern  is 
too  straight  or  if  the  hoof  is  not  proper¬ 
ly  trimmed,  it  may  cause  so  severe  a 
strain  on  the  lateral  cartilages,  whicn 
serve  to  cushion  the  road  jar  and  ab¬ 
sorb  shock,  that  they  may  become  ossi¬ 
fied.  This  is  nature’s  method  of 
strengthening  a  part  of  the  body  that 
is  being  abused.  However,  it  causes 
the  adjacent  tissues  to  become  irritated, 
and  a  horse  with  this  condition,  known 
as  a  sidebone,  tires  easily  and  may 
start  limping.  It  is  more  common  to 
the  front  feet,  because  the  horse  helps 
absorb  shock  on  the  hind  legs. 

An  unshod  hoof  makes  more  rapid 
growth.  Therefore,  in  cases  of  lame¬ 
ness  and  hoof  trouble,  it  is  always  good 
practice  to  let  the  horse  remain  unshod, 
trim  the  hoof  correctly,  and  let  it  have 
the  run  of  a  good  pasture.  A  healthy 
hoof  will  grow  out  at  the  rate  of  one- 
fourth  inch  or  more  in  30  days.  The 
junctio.n  of  the  wall  with  the  sole  is 
marked  at  the  point  of  union  by  a 
white  line,  and  they  are  joined  together 
by  many  small,  leaf-like  structures  in¬ 
side  the  hoof.  When  the  horse  is  being 
shod,  the  nails  to  hold  on  the  shoe 
should  be  driven  through  the -hoof,  at 
proper  intervals,  just  outside  this  white 
line.  The  sole  and  all  its  structures  are 
highly  sensitive.  When  a  nail  is  driven 
too  deep,  it  may  pierce  these  tissues  and 
blood  vessels,  thus  causing  lameness 
and  sometimes  bleeding,  with  possible 
infection.  The  bars  of  the  foot  are  out¬ 
lined  as  a  deep  V-shaped  cleft  on  the 
sole  and  are  a  continuation  of  the 
hoof  wall.  The  horny  structure  that 
lies  within  this  V  is  called  the  frog. 

If  a  perpendicular  line  is  held  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
to  the  ground  or  floor,  it  should  equally 
divide  the  leg  and  foot  into  lateral 
halves,  as  viewed  from  the  front,  pro¬ 
vided  the  conformation  is  normal.  From 
the  side  view,  the  line  should  touch  the 
knee  and  rest  slightly  in  front  of  the 
center  of  the  hoof.  A  similar  line  held 
from  the  buttock  should  make  an  equal 
lateral  division  of  the  hind  leg  and 
foot;  viewed  from  the  side,  it  should 
touch  the  hock  and  rest  well  back  of 
the  heel.  If  dropped  from  the  hip  3omt, 
the  line  should  rest  at  a  point  half  way 
between  heel  and  toe.  A  horse  is  only 
as  good  as  its  feet,  and  to  keep  the^ 
healthy  requires  regular  care  and  at¬ 
tention. 


Penicillin  on  the  Farm 
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through  the  teat  canal  by  means  of  a 
sterile  syringe.  Injections  may  be  made 
at  intervals  of  12  to  24  hours,  depending 
on  the  period  or  degree  of  lactation.  In 
other  words,  if  the  cow  has  just  fresh¬ 
ened,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
injection,  or  instillation,  at  12-hour  in¬ 
tervals.  At  the  end  of  36  to  48  hours, 
the  cure  generally  should  be  completed. 

Just  as  an  indication  of  how  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  or  other  qualified  person, 
would  administer  penicillin,  it  is  well 
to  be  familiar  with  the  various  steps 
in  this  treatment:  First,  the  penicillin 
should  be  put  in  solution.  The  usual 
package  consists  of  a  20  cc.  vial  or 
bottle  of  the  dry  penicillin,  and  also  a 
bottle  of  the  same  size  containing  sterile, 
pyrogen-free,  distilled  water.  This  dis¬ 
tilled  water  is  withdrawn  through  the 
rubber  cap  into  a  sterile  syringe,  and 
is  then  injected  into  the  vial  containing 
the  penicillin  through  the  self-sealing 
cap.  A  solution,  ready  for  use,  is  made 
by  a  few  shakes.  For  the  instillation 
of  the  penicillin  into  the  udder,  milk  the 
cow  thoroughly,  wash  the  udder  and 
teats  with  soap  and  water  or  antiseptic 
solution,  and  dry  carefully.  Clean  teat 
openings  with  cotton  dipped  in 
alcohol.  Slowly  instill,  or  inject,  by 
means  of  the  syringe,  5  cc.  of  penicillin 
solution  into  the  infected  quarter  of 
the  udder  through  a  sterile  infusion 
tube  previously  attached  to  the  syringe. 
Hold  the  teat  opening  closed,  and  gent¬ 
ly  massage  upward  to  distribute  the 
penicillin  solution  throughout  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Repeat  the  procedure  for  each  in¬ 
fected  quarter,  using  a  separate,  sterile 
infusion  tube  for  each. 

If  possible,  do  not  milk  out  for  24 
hours,  although  high  production  cows 
may  require  milking  after  12  hours. 
Discard  the  first  milk.  Although  some 
cases  of  mastitis  may  be  cured  by  a 
single  treatment,  most  cases  will  require 
two  or  three  penicillin  instillations.  If 
laboratory  test  facilities  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  all  infected  quarters  should  be 
treated  for  at  least  36  to  48  hours  at  12 
to  24-hour  intervals. 

Although  penicillin  cures  most  cases 
of  mastitis,  it  does  not  establish  im¬ 
munity.  Complete  sanitation  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  re-infection.  As  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  penicillin  against 
bovine  mastitis  increase,  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  see  the  day  when  this 
scourge  is  of  little  concern  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farmer.  J.  L.  B. 

Udder  and  Foot  Trouble 
of  Ewes 

Inflammation  of  a  ewe’s  udder  may 
be  caused  either  by  infections  with 
pathogenic  organisms  or,  as  the  lambs 
get  older,  they  can  produce  an  injury 
by  bunting  too  hard,  as  they  nurse, 
thus  making  the  tissues  susceptible  to 
invading  disease-producing  bacteria.  In 
any  case,  the  ailing  ewe  should  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  her  lambs  and  the  flock. 
If  the  trouble  does  not  clear  up  within 
two  or  three  days,  it  is  generally  best 
to  dry  her  off,  and  raise  the  lambs  by 
hand  unless  they  can  be  weaned.  If 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  are  no¬ 
ticed  during  the  early  stages,  they  can 
often  be  brought  under  control  by 
drenching  the  ewe  with  about  one- 
quarter  pound  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  water.  Do  not  get  her 
head  too  high  for  easy  swallowing  dur¬ 
ing  the  drenching  process.  A  long¬ 
necked  bottle  is  good  to  use  for  this 
purpose.  In  addition,  her  udder  should 
be  gently  milked  out  at  least  five  times 
each  day,  and  then  bathed  with  a  hot 
solution  of  Epsom  salts,  using  one-half 
pound  in  one  quart  of  water. 

During  the  Winter,  a  ewe’s  hoofs  will 
grow  long,  and  if  not  trimmed  in  the 
Fall,  will  curl  under  and  become  fouled 
with  manure.  If  the  bedding  or  floor  is 
damp,  it  may  result  in  pus-forming  bac¬ 
teria  infecting  the  soft  parts  of  the 
foot.  These  organisms  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  others  in  the  flock  and  a  con¬ 
dition  known  as  foot  rot  may  develop. 
If  the  bedding  is  kept  dry  and  the  ex¬ 
cess  hoof  growth  trimmed  away  in  the 
Fall  and  again  in  the  Spring,  foot  trou¬ 
ble  is  seldom  experienced  with  sheep. 
In  case  of  foot  infections,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  dust  the  parts  liberally  with 
a  sulfa  powder.  Attention  to  these  mat¬ 
ters  will  go  a  long  way  toward  im¬ 
proving  flock  health  and  profits. 


A 


Keep  a  can  handy  for  emergencies! 

Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hardware,  de 
portment  stores.  Write  for  folder  F-5. 


Another  Famous  Pabco  "Home-Saver"  j 

Guaranteed  by.  World  s  Oldest  Makers  or  ,  *0^ 

Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  •  5 

THE  PARAFFINE  C  Q  M  PA  N'l  E  3  ,  I  N  C  . 
295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


FENDING  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 
Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 
Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLX>-DAlN  CORPORATION 
Dept,  y  Mabopac,  New 


With  the'  possible  exception  of  the 
soybean,  no  new  product  has  gotten 
the  reams  of  publicity  that  have  come 
to  the  wonder  drug,  penicillin.  Dis¬ 
covered  by  an  Englishman  in  1929,  it 
lay  dormant  until  another  war  forced 
its  use.  Then  a  few  years  ago,  the 
world  turned  to  this  country  tor  its 
mass  production,  and  it  is  now 
able  at  a  very  low  price  for  any  and  ail 
kinds  of  use  in  its  field.  Early  m  its 
history,  the  discovery  was  made  that 
penicillin  was  effective  _  against  germs 
causing  such  animal  diseases  as  an¬ 
thrax,  calf  diphtheria,  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  dog,  and  bovine  mastitis. 
As  the  last  named  is  the  scourge  of 
the  dairy  farmer,  some  of  our  atten¬ 
tion  here  will  be  paid  to  it. 

Roughly,  97  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 
cow  mastitis  is  caused  by  either  a 
streptococcus  organism  or  a  st^nylo- 
coccus  organism.  Penicillin  is  effective 
against  both  of  these,  as  is  indicated 
by  careful  tests  at  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  To  be  effective,  a  solution  of 
penicillin  'must  Ije  injected  into  the  in¬ 
fected  'quarter,  or  quarters,  of  the  udder 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  3 — Connecticut  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Goshen,  Conn. 

Sept.  3 — Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Sale,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  5— Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  6 — Edmund  Butler  Jersey  Sale, 
Lenox,  Mass. 

Sept.  7 — Beaverbrook  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.  »  ,  . 

Sept.  8 — New  Hampshire  Ayrshire 
Sale,  Hepkinton,  N.  H.  „  ,  , 

Sept.  8 — Eastern  Jersey  Breeders 
Regional  Sale,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Sept.  11 — Maine  Guernsey  Sale,  Lew¬ 
iston,  Me. 

Sept.  11 — New  Jersey  State  Jersey 
Breeders’  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  12 — New  Hampshire  Guernsey 
Sale,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Sept.  13— Vermont  Guernsey  Sale, 

Rutland,  Vt.  !  ^ 

Sept.  14— Connecticut  Guernsey  Sale, 

Simsbury,  Conn.  tt  w  •  -n.-o 

Sept.  15 — Francis  Ryan  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  Billings,  N.  Y. 
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_ JERSEYS _ 

State  Sale  of  Jersey  Cows 

Tuesday,  September  11th,  1945 

At  2:00  P.  M. 

Pavilion  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

50  REG.  JERSEY  COWS 

Selected  from  the  purebred  herds  of 
New  Jersey  breeders. 

SEND  FOR  SALE  CATALOG  TO 
Paul  Spann,  Chairman  Sales  Commitee 
Hamilton  Farm,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey 
An  opportunity  to  increase  your  Fall  and 
Winter  production  with  outstanding 
breeding  stock. 

DON’T  MISS  IT! 

The  Event  of  the  Year 

50  JERSEYS  50 

Select  Females  from  35  Leading 
Herds.Many  Calf  hood  Vaccinated 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ROYALTY  FROM  the 

HERDS 
OF 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS  SALE 

Mon.  SepL  24th.  Pine  Plains,  New  York 

SO  SHOW  HEIFERS 

Representing  the  best  the  County  Produeee 
For  Catalog  Write 

Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


£3 

Regional  Jersey  Breeders  Sale 
AT  HIGH  LAWN  FARM,  LENOX,  MASS. 
SATURDAY,  SEPT.  8,  1945 

Catalog  On  Regaett 


For  Sale — 6  Beg.  Jersey  HEIFERS,  5  due  to  freshen 
Aug.  1-Dec.  Volunteer  breeding.  For  prices  write 

VINCENT  A.  THORPE,  Manager  Peachcroft  Farm, 
BERNARDSVILLE  NEW  JERSEY 


SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  well  as  "o»  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  MUking  Shorthorns  are  best 
aUvound  breed‘l  Produce  mitlc  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breedsi 

Cel  the  facta FREE  1  Or  read  Milkmg  _ ^ 

Shorthorn  JouriuL  Trial  subscription  sia  months  60r,  one  year  SEOQ. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  ExchangeAfe.,  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  III. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Keg.,  high-class  stock,  nationally  known  pedigrees,  ex¬ 
cellent  type,  records.  Bull  calves,  few  females. 
Service  bull. 

FRAZIER  SISTERS,  R-2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS 


Boll  Calves  Closely  Related  to  Peerless  Margo 

1013  lbs.  fat  junior,  3  years  old:  Peerless  Sibyl  874 
lbs.  fat.  Sr.,  3  years  old;  Boyal  Lenda,  IlOO  lbs.  fat, 
senior  4  years  old,  and  from  dams  with  records  up  to 
809  lbs.  fat  senior.  3  years  old.  Also  a  few  heifer 
Calves. 

Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithvilla  Flats,  N,  Y. 

•W'.A.lNrTEID  TO  aSTTY 

A  HERD  OF  GUERNSEYS 

Approximately  twenty-five  head.  Must  meet  Bangs 
Disease  Test.  AVrlte  to  W.  SCHMITZ,  1018  Sherman 
Ave.,  Elizabeth  3,  New  Jersey.  Telephone:  EL.  2-3560 


For  Sale;  Six  Beg.  Guernsey  heifers.  Due  to  freshen. 

ERNEST  0.  McGETRICK,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


9ifi  Grazers 


Avrshires  make  most  4%  milk 
from  an  acre  of  grass 


Wfi/f  fot  Uitmtxtrt  ond  list  of  breeders 
near  you  j/oefe  for  salt  * 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Assn 

B6  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


William  and  Harriet  Burns.  Carthage,  New  ■ 
York,  B.  1).  1.  Thursday,  Sept.  13.  1:00  P.  ■ 
M.  A  Top  Farmer-Breeder’s  Herd.  22  head  ■ 
due  to  freshen  between  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  30.  ■ 

Herd  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Accr’d.  | 

—FOR  CATALOG  WRITE— ■ 

Ayrihire  Satea  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon, 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Delaware  County  Sale — Tuesday.  Sept.  11th.  at 
Dee  Gould  Farm,  %  mile  west  of  south  Kort- 
right,  N.  y.,  40  cows  and  bred  heifers.  Majority 
fresh  or  due  near  sale  date.  All  cattle  T.  B. 
and  Blood  Tested.  _ 

“•FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Boh  96  •  Brandon,  VL 


HEREFORDS 


F  o  :ei.  »  Xa  x: 

Purebred  Reg.  Herefords 

Two  yearling  bulls,  12  yearling  heifers.  Bulls 
$250.00;  heUers  $200.00. 

CLEAR  SPRINGS  FARM,  NEWTOWN.  BUCKS 
COUNTY,  PENNA.  Newtown  3783. 


We  can  furnish  you  with  one  or  a  carload  of  HEBEFOKD 
Feeder  Steers;  also  heavy  steers. 

O’HAGANS  STOCK  FARMS 
Voorheesville. _ Albany  County.  New  York 


Registered  Two  Year  Old  Hereford  Heifers.  Homed 
and  polled.  Also  young  bulls.  Can  ship  any  Statei. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N,  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


BROWN  SWISS  BITJ,  CALF:  Six  months;  popular 
breeding,  dams  life  record  over  3000  butterfat  and  still 
going  strong.  Also  a  bull  and  a  heifer  calf ;  for  In¬ 
formation  write 

HAROLD  KENNEDY,  VALENCIA,  PENNA. 


TWO  REG.  BROWN  SWISS  COWS 

Excellent  family  cows,  tested,  bred,  guaranteed. 

Otto  Berk,  So.  Centerville,  R.F.D.  4,  Middletown,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Angus  Herd  For  Sale 

Small  top-notch  herd  of  young  highly- 
bred  stock  for  sale  as  a  unit.  One  bull. 
13  cows,  2  heifers,  8  calves. 

Four-year-old  bull,  Ankony  Blackbar, 
was  1943  Northeastern  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Bull. 

Cows  from  Ankony,  Bethel,  Briarcliff, 
Bally.  Cornell  herds.  Sell  at  sacrifice. 

VINCENT  FITZGERALD 


Stanfordville,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Femalec.  Those 
cows  are  all  safe  in  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Epponian.  who 
are  two  of  the  premier  sirea  of  the  breed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS.  ALLAN  A.  RYAN,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

REGISTERED  BREEDING  STOCK 

FOR  SALE — Cows  with  calves;  and,  open  and  bred 
heifers, 

,  Visit 

LEE-DAN  FARMS 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Pennington,  N.  J.,  116R2 
or  N.  Y.  CITY,  LOngacre  6-6724 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeeo-Angua  beef  cattle.  BYee  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Ancus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Hd..  or  Bastem  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeder*' 
Asioeiation.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeas  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hnga. 


Registered  ANGUS  COWS  ready  to  freshen;  heifers. 

GEORGE  NILES,  DEANSBORO.  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  NUBIANS 


Booking  orders  for  buck 
and  doe  Kids.  Also  milk¬ 
ing  Does.  No  shipping  of  milking  does, 

Herbert  Gericke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  S.  I.  9,  N.Y. 


FREE:  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Dept.  567,  Columbia.  Mo. 


TOGGENBURG  Registered  2  bucks  ready  for  service, 
1  doe;  2  kids.  KNOTZ,  LOCUST  AVE.,  North  Bellmore 
P.  0.  Box  163,  Wantagh,  Long  Island,  New  York 


BRED  TOGGENBURG  DOES  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 


Six  Fresh  Milk  Does  With  Kids,  Grade  Toggenburgs. 

PONY  FARM,  HIMROD.  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FOR  S^VLE:  HIGH  CIx\SS  REG.  BELGIAN  Breeding 
mares  and  heavy  draft  horses  well  broke  to  harness. 
Write  Us  Your  Needs. 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


SALE  MorgSn  M2r6,  prospect/  three-gaited,  sound, 
six  years  old.  Shown  on  appointment  only. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  FARM,  BENSON,  VERMONT 
Phone:  Benson  25-3,  Ask  for  Granville  Curtis.  Mgr. 


25  Ponies 


All  colors.  All  sizes.  Some  kid 
broke.  30-day  trial.  Reasonable. 

GOLDEN  ROD  FARMS.  CHARITON.  IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


URGER  COWS  MAKE  MORE  MIL 

Says  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture;  “Each  100  11 
Increase  la  size  of  dairy  cows  means  about  800  It 

Smore  milk  per  cow.’’ 

It’s  a  fact  that  Holstelns 
which  are  heaviest  of 
any  dairy  breed,  are 
also  the  heaviest  milk 
producers. 

I- 


FRE  I 

lULUSTRAT 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  Mi 
UAL.  WRIT 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’ 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro.  Vermont  c  Box  2( 


30  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS.  25  HEIFERS 
and  CALVES,  and  6  BULLS  for  sale. 
PHILIP  LEHNER.  PRINCETON.  WISCONSIN 

.  BEEF  CATTLE 


F  O  XX  JS  ^  Ij  3E3 

Eight  ABER.DEEN-ANGX1S  first  calf  breeder  heifers; 
Elglit  HEREFORD  first  calf  breeder  heifers.  $2()0.00 
each  including  calf  at  side. 

WINDRIOGE  FARMS.  JEFFERSONVILLE.  VT. 


FOR  SALE;  Feeder  steers,  carlots.  trucklots  or  singles. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 


FLIES!!!  DOGS!!!  ITCH!!! 

STOP  CEASELESS  TORMENT  OF  YOUR  DOG 

SKINNA-ZOA  keeps  files  and  other  annoying  insects 
off  dogs’  ears  and  otlicr  parts  of  body.  Acts  as  a  re¬ 
pellent  and  helps  heal  already  affected  parts.  Also 
excellent  for  itchy  skin  conditions  caused  by  insects  or 
vegetable  poisoning  on  any  animal.  Not  greasy.  Does 
not  smear.  Dries  in  short  time.  Merely  apply  each 
morning.  Do  not  wash  off.  Allow  to  cake.  Apply  next 
day  over  old  application.  50  treatment  jar  for  $1.00. 
C.  O.  1).  or  Send  Money 

SYKES  LABS.  INC.  R.  D.  CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  Purebred  registered  yearlings, 
weU  grown  $50.00.  One  three  year  old  ram,  has  been 
a  wonderful  producer,  large  rangy  ram,  first  prize 
winner  at  county  fairs,  $125.00.  Write — 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  SupL.  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y, 


Outstanding  Purebred  Reg.  Hampshire  ^rIms” 

and  Spring  ram  lambs  for  breeding  purposes  only. 

J.  A.  RITCHIE,  Phone:  248.  REDDING,  CONN. 


FOR  SALE:  Thirty  young  grade  Hampshire  breeding 
ewes;  mostly  by  a  Reg.  Mount  Hagg  in  Ram.  Your 
choice  of  sixty.  F.  C.  BARNS 

WESTMORELAND,  ONEIDA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES,  75  RAMS,  200  EWES. 

500  Unregistered  EWES.  Heaviest  shearers. 
EDMOND  STONE. _ CHARITON. _ IOWA 

BAMBOUILLET  RAMS  and  the  Wright  ram  which 
sired  them;  Shropshire  ram  Iambs  by  a  Gurney  ram. 

KENNETH  MOORE.  R-2.  NICHOLS,  NEW  YORK 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  BUY  TWO  HEALTHY  SHEEP 
Not  interested  in  Black  Market  Prices. 

WILLIAM  C.  BATES,  SAG  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  40  reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  rams  sired  by 
imported  rams.  Rams  have  size  and  quality  with  good 
fleeces.  See  them  or  write.  Van  Vleet  Bros.  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  SHIPPED  ON  AP¬ 
PROVAL.  Send  for  photographs.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP  FOR  SAXE;  REGISTERED-  OXFORD  BAM 
Heavy  bone  and  fleece. 

H.  M.  HALL,  R.  F.  D.  I,  PINE  BUSH,  NEW  YORK 


- FOR  SALE:  QUALITY  FEEDER  LAitBS - 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  Sale:  Registered  Cheviot  Sheep,  rams  and  ewes. 

WEST  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  ARLINGTON,  VERMONT 


DOGS 


•  FOR  SALE  PUPPIES  • 

Collies,  Shepherds,  Shepherd  and  police  crossed.  Beau¬ 
ties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Females  $8.  Males  $12. 
St.  Bernard  &  Newfoundland  crossed  puppies  $15.  each. 

W.  L.  ECKERT.  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 


Two  Utters  CoUie — St.  Bernard — 2  litters  Collie- 
^epherd — 1  litter  purebred  AKC  St.  Bernard — 2  litters 
Black  Cocker  Spaniels  AKC.  Overstocked.  Reduced  prices 

E.  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK  Tel:  36 

DALMATIONS:  Farm  raised,  show  stock.  Also  DACH¬ 
SHUNDS  grown  dogs  and  pups  all  colors.  A.K.C. 
Eegistered  $25.00  up.  GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS, 
Rt.  I,  Box  213,  Saugerties,  New  York 

COCKER  PUPPIES 

Two  red  females:  litter  reg.  $25.00  each.  Must  please. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


Redbone  coonhound  puppies,  registered,  best  breeding, 
$25.00  each:  also  New  Zealand  white  and  red  Babbits. 

GATES,  RICHARD  STREET,  ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 


Tr3UKEBREI>  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


AIRCTkAI  FQ  Farm  raised  three  year  old 
•  AkkVl-* female,  also  puppies,  A.K.C. 
registered.  H.  N.  CONNER.  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Scotties.  Rat  Terriers,  Collies,  Shepherds.  White  Col¬ 
lies,  Airedales,  Wires.  Trained  dogs.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  _ E IL STO  N  E, _ H  ARITON.  IOWA 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Ihip- 
pies,  for  stock.  Watch  or  companion.  I'rices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  &  ZIMMERMAN.  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 


FOB  SALE:  Beautiful  English  Shepherd  pups.  Bom 
Iwv  heel  strikers.  Registered  males  $15;  females  $12. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  CoiHes-Setters-Beagles  Hahinll^°°N.‘Y! 

Gordon  Setter  PUPS,  registered  stock.  Hunting  strain. 
FIELD  GORDON  KENNELSv  SOMERS,  CONN. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Unregistered  purebred  German  Shepherd  Police  Puppies 
$35.00  each.  Mrs.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER.  N.  Y. 


Farm /{aiW  SHEPHERDS 


AURTHUR  GILSON 
OeKalb  Junction,  N.Y. 


PAIR  SABLE  AND  WHITE  COLLIES  REISTERED 

IDA  MAYBERRY,  R.  P.  OXFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 

- GRE/VT  DANE  PIUS:  FARM  RAISED  $20.00 - 

Featherland  Farm,  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts 

REGISTERED  LONG  EARED  BLACK -TAN  PUPS. 
FOX  OR  COON.  CARL  RAUCH.  FLORENCE.  MASS. 

FOB  SALE;  Beautiful,  healthy,  pedigreed  collie  puppies 

MRS.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  R.  D.  2.  DILLSBURG,  PA. 

Collie  puppies  excellent  breeding,  beauty  and  obedi¬ 
ence.  HAROLD  KENNEDY,  VALENCIA.  PENNA. 


GREAT  DANES — Cropped,  family  raised  puppies. 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  6206 

RABBITS 


MEAT  RABBITS  WANTED 

H.  HENZE  &  SONS,  210  Springer  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


X=LA.'k>'lc>itfit  X*or  Sa-Io 

Any  age,  any  price.  Some  blue  ribbon  stock.  Some 
good  meat  stock.  Guaranteed  breeders,  with  strong, 
healthy  Utters.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

W.  J.  RICHMOND.  GROVELAND,  NEW  YORK 


RABBIT  SHOW.  Poultry  Building.  Rutland  Fair 
Grounds,  Rutland  Vermont.  Sunday  September  30th. 
Judging  starts  at  10:00.  A.M.  Write.  Marvin  F.  Carley, 
Show  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vermont  for  Premium  List. 


PFnirDPFn  white  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  White 
IBUIUIiEiIjU  Mice.  Cavies.  Hamsters.  Folder  lOc. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS.  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  stook.  Money  back.  Send 
10  cts.  for  details.  R.  WRENNER.  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZE.VI,AND  WHITES.  REDS.  Choice  young  stock. 

FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ.  NEW  YORK 


French  Angoras  Reg.  Senior  Breeders  $12.  Also  pod. 
Juniors  $5.  BERMUDA  FARM,  Otisville,  New  York 


BEVERENS — Wliite  Rabbits  with  blue  eyes;  pedigreed. 

Hlllview  Beveren  Rabbitry,  R.  D.  3,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfba;  in  3  DAYSor 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  ealfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Oawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to-  lOO  eows  are  constantly 
milked.  It’s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  ealfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  ... 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2 — double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY;  UDDEROLE  Is  new  and  if  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  it,  just  slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  with  your  name  and  address.  We’ll  rush  you, 
■II  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  dis¬ 
covery.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

DAWN  WOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 

SWINE 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  and  few  Chester- 
Hampsblre  Crosses. 

6  Weeks  $18.00  7-8  Weeks  $12.00 

Inoculation  75e.  extra  (each).  WiU  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYN4RD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites-Chester  Berkshire,  Duroc-Cross: 


6  weeks  . $12.50 

8  weeks  .  15.00 

10  weeks  .  17.50 


12  weeks  started  Shoats,  $20.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
extra  if  desired.  Prompt  delivery.  I  will  ship  C.O.D., 
check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


Blyler  Farms  Registered  Dnroc  Jersey  Swine 

For  Sale — Smvs  pasture  bred  to  Proud  Grandmaster 
Ace  for  September  litters.  'These  are  tried  sows  guar¬ 
anteed  sound.  None  are  offered  for  sale  with  a  litter 
record  of  less  than  nine  raised  last  spring.  A  few 
quality  spring  boars  and  gilts  still  for  sale. 

THE  BLYLER  FARMS,  BEVERLY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Dnroc-Jerscy  Reg.  Swine  Spring  Boars 

and  Sow  Pigs  to  offer.  We  offer  a  limited  number  of 
selected  Fall  bred  Gilts.  Order  your  Fall  Pigs  no^v 
for  November  shipping.  Plan  to  attend  Regional  Du- 
roc  Sale  at  Trenton  Fair,  Sept  15th. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Thorooghbred  Duroc  Baby  Boar  wtafJd  • 

sired  by  Faraway  Alfred;  excellent  breeding  stock.’ 

Address  CLINTON  BROWN,  STAATSBURG,  N.  Y. 


•  Maplehurst  Duroes,  Spring  Pigs.  Either  Sex.  • 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  New  York 


B  .A.  3VE  X=>  SI  SC  X  XX  S  S 

Serviceable  purebred  fall  boars,  spring  boars,  also  non- 
registerable  gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  September.  Out¬ 
standing  type  bred  from  America’s  most  popular  blood¬ 
lines.  'The  easy  feeding  Hampshires  that  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  quality  lean  meat.  All  double  treated. 
ROBERTSON  FARMS.  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


•  REG.  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  • 

Three  registered  boars  90-100  pounds  $35.00  each. 
Eight  weeks  old  pigs  registered  and  vaccinated  $20.00 
each.  Fairholme  breeding.  Crates  to  bo  returned  prepaid. 

W.  DON.  SMITH,  DIERFIELD  FARM 
Box  172  R.  D.  Haekettstown,  New  Jersey 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

A  few  Dice  young  Pigs  eix  weeks  old,  $12.00  each; 
seven-eight  weeks,  $12.50  each.  Kindly  send  25%  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  Balance  C.  O.  D. 


•  IO’u.3r  Feedxxxs  * 

8-9  Weeks  old  $9.00  each.  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross.  Ship  any  number 
C.  O.  D.  or  check  or  money  order.  Vaccinated  if 
desired.  75«  extra.  Telephone  Woburn  0086. 
WALTER  LUX.  44  Arlington  Road.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

FAU,  BOARS  A  GILTS— UNRELATED. 
Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Ketton,  Chester  Ce.,  Penna. 


•  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS* 

Pure  bred.  Vaccinated,  12  Weeks  Old,  For  Sale 
BRIDGE  FARM,  AVON.  NEW  YORK 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  H  0  G  S— Pedigreed  Bred 
Gilts  and  Sows — Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Also  feeder 
Pigs.  Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm.  ML  Joy,  Pa. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "TBie  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Pricei.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria.  III. 


Reg.  Hereford  Hogs,  choice  bred  Gilts  for  Fall  farrow 
Ing.  The  Brill  Stock  Farm,  Canastota,  New  York 


•YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHT,ET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Yorkshire  WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale. 
A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY. 


pi/"iC  300  eight  weeks  old;  few  larger  shoats. 
*  *  Chester  White,  Poland  China.  Duroes. 

Hajupshires.  Have  been  innoculated.  Can  ship  anywhere. 

HERBERT  EVERHART,  KEARNEYSVILLE,  W.  VA. 


Small  Pigs  AH  Ages;  All  Prices;  ^astraVe'd^ 

H.  HENKEL  &  SONS.  Present  Ave..  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE;  Husky  fee<ler  pigs,  double  inoculated. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


High  producers.  Holstein,  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire.  Tv 
electric  milk  coolers;  one  ten  can.  one  six  can.  Foi 
unit  Surge  Milking  Machine,  like  new. 

JERRY  BUSH,  ATHENS,  NEW  YOR 


DOGS  —  CATS  —  FOXES  —  RABBITS 

INTERNAL  EAR  CANKER 

responds  qulokly  to  KE!R-K-AN-EER.  a  clean,  pene¬ 
trating,  effective  liquid  that  doesn’t  clog  ears.  Not 
messy,  easy  to  use,  merely  drop  into  ears.  Endorsed 
and  used  by  professiovial  handlers  and  kennel  owners. 
Postpaid,  100  treatments  $1.00:  800  treatments  $5.00. 
C.  0.  D.  or  send  money 

SYKES  LABS.  INC.  R.  D.  CLIFTON.  N.  J. 

_ FERRETS _ 

—RID  YOUR  PIACB  OF  ItA'TS  WITH  FERRETS— 

Males  $7.00:  females  $8.00:  pair  $15.00.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 
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The  right  place  to  raise 


You  can’t  farm  in  New  York  City’s 
Central  Park,  of  course.  But  the 
right  place  to  raise  more  dollars  per 
acre,  is  close  to  the  big  city  markets. 
That’s  the  formula  followed  by  the 
successful,  efficient  farmers  along 
New  York  Central. 

Their  Railroad  serves  directly 


seven  out  of  the  ten  largest  U.  S. 
cities.  And  hardly  a  farm  along  its 
1 1 ,000-mile  right  of  way  is  more  than 
IQO  miles  from  a  major  market. 

Throughout  the  states  served  by 
New  York  Central,  such  short  hauls 
save  shipping  costs.  And  that  helps 
our  farmers  top  the  U.  S.  average 
income  per  acre  by  75%! 


Farm  In  this 
land  of 
shorter  hauls 
to  bigger 
markets 


MONTITEAl 


Toronto^ 


XAPlOS 


Hamilton, 


fsolilh 


Ze.irlne 


TOLEDI 


j^UnCSTQWl 


fITTSIURCH  Ny 

V  fHIUDELPHIA^ 

XCoHn^JIsville  /f 


XOLUMSUS 


(’IiHrlcslftiv 


LOUISVILLE 


TVaITsville 


BUY  MORE 
WAR  BONDS 


FOR  INFORMATION  about  shipping,  marketing,  or  available  prop¬ 
erties  in  this  favored  farming  area,  write  Agricultural  Relations 
Department,  New  York  Central  System,  Rochester,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

THE  WATER  LEVEL  ROUTE 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packagres  for  Freezing 
Fruits — Vegetables — ^Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 
95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


USE  CRACK  FILLER 
THAT  STAYS  PUT! 


crack-weld 

Asbestos  Caulker 


r 

Us.  on  bride,  stucco,  cement— 
around  doors,  window  frames, 
vents,  etc.  Waterproof,  leak, 
proof  I  Doesn't  crack,  shrink  or 
pull  away.  Buy  at  paint, 
lumber.hardware.department 
stores.  Write  for  folder  F.2. 


Another  famous  Pabco  "Home-Sover"  I'  ^ 
Guaranteed  by  V/orld's  Oldest  Makers  of 
Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  ^ 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


TO  SELECT  YOUn 


NEW  CATALOG 

You  will  find  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  order  every¬ 
thing  you  need  ...  locker 
boxes,  tubs,  locker  bags, 
locker  papers,  cellophane. 
Stockinettes,  etc.  ...  all 
from  one  centrally-located 
source.  Quality  unsur¬ 
passed,  backed  by  our  50  years  in  the  paper 
and  packaging  business.  When  inquiring, 
please  state  whether  you  buy  for  your  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  or  as  a  locker  plant  operator. 


Dealers: 


Send  for  ^information  about  oppor- 
tunitiem  in  this  expanding  induttry 


HUBBS  &  HOWE  COMPANY 

Frozen  Food  Packaging  Division  '' 

1708  Elmwood  Ave. _ Buffalo  7,  N.  Y. 


SPEECH  DEFECTS 

Acute  stammering  or  loss  of  voice  collected  and 
normal  speech  restored.  Speech  developed  in  back¬ 
ward  children,  llesidential  institute  for  correcting 
disorders  and  training  specialists.  Veterans  trained 
as  specialists  under  G.  1.  Bill.  Ilecognized  by 
A.  M.  A. 

Address:  Dr.  Frederick  Martin,  Box  R, 
national  institute  for  VOICE  DISORDERS 
BRISTOL.  RHODE  ISLAND 


CHRISTMA’S  CARD 

Easy  sales  from  friends,  neighbors.  21  assortment  on 
approval.  Free  samples  25  for  $1.00  cards.  All  Occa¬ 
sion,  Scripture  Text.  Friendship  boxes.  Special  offer. 
VILXAGE  PRESS,  VALHALLA.  NEW  YORK 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first  year 
planted.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


First  Day  at  School 


Our  daughter  started  school  today,  I  told  her  just  what  she  should  do, 

A  very  grown-up  lady.  But  when  I  left  her  there. 

Though  I  could  swear  that  yesterday  She  said:  “Now  please  don’t  worry. 
She  seemed  a  helpless  baby.  ’cause 

I’m  in  the  teacher’s  care.” 

Since  now  I  have  relinquished  much 
Of  her  training  to  another, 

I’m  certain  that  the  world  can’t  know 
How  sad  it  makes  her  mother. 

Elizabeth  J.  Wagner. 


Clover  and  Good  Company 

When  it  comes  to  finding  four -leafed 
clovers — also  five,  six,  seven  and  even 
eight-leafed  ones — there  seems  to  be 
one  guiding  rule:  you  either  have  the 
gift  for  it,  or  you  have  not!  Perhaps 
this  is  all  of  a  piece  with  “green  thumb” 
folk  whose  plants  come  alive  under 
their  hands,  no  matter  what.  In  either 
case,  the  happy  faculty  makes  good 
company,  as  many  letters  have  proved. 

To  go  on  with  our  story,  we  must 
first  go  back  to  July,  when  M.  A.  B.  (in 
the  .  regular  column  on  this  page 
Thought  for  Today)  told  of  coming  un¬ 
expectedly  upon  a  six-leafed  clover. 
Since  then,  a  host  of  readers  have  re¬ 
plied  with  their  own  experiences  filled 
with  conversational  variety.  J.  W.,  for 
instance,  found  a  six-leafed  clover  in 
her  Michigan  barnyard.  Mrs.  W.  L. 
C.  of  Vermont  says:  “A  few  years  ago 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  in  a  back  field 
where  clover  grew  strong,  one  patch 
where  I  picked  five  fours,  three  fives, 
14  sevens  and  28  eight-leafed  clovers. 
This  may  sound  fantastic,  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  true,  and  a  wonder  to  me.” 

From  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
writes:  “Last  Summer  as  I  was  doing 
work  about  the  barn,  I  saw  a  robust 
clump  of  young  clover.  Taking  closer 
notice,  I  discovered  four,  five,  six  and 
seven  leaves  on  single  stems.  I  took 
the  whole  patch  up  and  set  it  in  a  jar, 
where  it  grew  nicely,  sending  up  more 
of  many  kinds.  When  I  was  a  girl, 
I  remember  an  old  lady  telling  my 
mother  that  a  wedding  or  a  funeral 
would  follow  finding  the  six-leafed 
clover.  Some  think  fives  are  bad  luck, 
and  fours  good.”  In  our  hearts,  we 
really  believe,  of  course,  that  some¬ 
thing  more  wonderful  than  the  lovely 
clover  rules  our  lives.  Mrs.  A.  B.  agrees 
with  us,  and  we  should  like  to  add  that 
making  lovely  mats  and  rugs  (combina¬ 
tion  stitch  of  hooking  and  crochet)  is 
another  hobby  she  enjoys. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  S.  in  Pennsylvania  tells 
how  she  came  upon  one  four-leaf  “in 
the  oddest  place  in  all  my  years  of 
finding  many,  in  the  onion  bed.  Last 
Fall,  I  sent  each  of  my  sons  in  Europe 
two  four -leafs  from  the  farm,  just  as  a 
reminder  that  we  were  wishing  the 
boys  luck,  or  rather,  safety.”  In  Mary¬ 
land,  two  sisters  have  made  collections 
in  scrapbooks;  they  enjoy  turning  the 
pages  to  recall  where  they  found  the 
clovers,  and  when.  Over  10  years. 
B.  E.  R.’s  collection  has  “351  fours, 
27  fives,  three  sixes  and  only  one  seven.” 

Both  S.  A.  S.  and  M.  A.  S.,  from  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire,  have  noticed 
how  certain  people  have  an  eye  for 
clover.  The  latter  says:  “Do  not  hunt 
for  them,  but  observe,  as  you  walk  the 
country  roads,  through  fields  and  across 
lawns.  I  had  some  city  folks  here  for 
the  week-end  who  spent  some  time 
hunting  without  results.  Two  days  later 
I  was  resting  on  my  backdoor-step, 
and  there  two  feet  away  I  saw  five 
four-leafed  clovers.  It  is  surprising 
how  these  noted  leaves  seem  fairly  to 
stand  out  to  the  trained  eye.  The  for¬ 
mer  remembers  that  “when  we  children 
searched  diliently  we  never  found  fours, 
while  my  mother  often  did.  One  day 
she  called  us  to  see  a  six,  and  eight.” 

A.  E.  M.  gives  us  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  She  speaks  of  two  young  girls  who 
spent  Summers  near  her  more  than  50 
years  ago.  “Each  season,  one  searched 
in  vain  for  the  coveted  four-leafed 
clover,  while  her  companion  could,  at 
the  same  time,  stoop  down  and  pick 
them  with  effort.  In  later  years,  the 
first,  living  a  life  of  service  to  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  fellowman,  acquired  the  gift 
of  finding  the  clovers’  hidden  treasure 
unexpectedly  (the  serendipity  P.  S. 
mentioned)  much  to  her  delight  and 
satisfaction.  Perhaps  it  is  generous  liv¬ 
ing  that  adds  to  our  joyous  experi¬ 
ences.” 

We  wish  we  had  space  for  all  the 
letters  sent  (we  surely  would  be  in 
clover,  if  we  had)  but  we  shall  let  M.  E. 
H.  conclude  with  her  childhood  recollec¬ 
tions:  “I  had  the  chore,  among  others, 
of  cutting  the  lawn  each  week.  In  our 
front  yard  near  a  well  of  excellent  drink¬ 
ing  water  was  a  large  mulberry  tree. 
One  day  I  noticed  a  patch  of  tiny  clover, 
leaves  not  more  than  a  quarter-inch 
long,  where  grew  an  abundance  of 
everything  from  threes  to  sevens.  Every 
time  I  mowed  that  Summer  I  picked 
off  about  100  unusual  ones.  It  never  hap¬ 
pened  again.” 

Many  thanks  to  all  who  replied,  and 
for  the  pleasant  surprise  of  clovers  en¬ 
closed.  P.  s. 


Maple  Syrup  Cookies 

The  shortage  of  sugar  has  forced  me 
to  work  out  a  recipe  for  cookies  using 
maple  sugar;  I  believe  I  have  done  it 
successfully.  However,  I  am  sending 
some  to  you  to  sample.  If  you  think 
the  cookies  are  good  enough  to  print 
the  recipe  in  your  paper,  I  shall  try  and 
work  out  another  one  later  for  peanut 
butter  cookies. 

Most  all  recipes  call  for  maple  sugar, 
or  part  granulated  sugar  and  part  maple 
syrup.  I  am  happy  to  know  I  can  bake  - 
them  with  maple  syrup  alone.  We  had 
just  enough  syrup  this  year  for  our  own 
table,  and  I  find  many  ways  to  use  it. 
We  like  it  on  hot  muffins  for  breakfast, 
and  in  ice  cream  for  dinner. 

The  cookie  recipe  is:  1  egg;  %  cup 
shortening;  1  cup  maple  syrup;  3  cups 
bread  flour,  2  tablespoons  baking  powder; 

1  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  1  table¬ 
spoon  sweet  milk;  1  teaspoon  vanilla; 
14  teaspoon  salt.  Drop  from  teaspoon 
onto  greased  and  floured  baking  sheet. 
Bake  10  minutes,  400  degrees  F. 

This  will  make  three  dozen  cookies. 

F.  B.  w. 


Canning  Time  Reminders 

When  canning  several  kinds  of  fruits 
make  a  jar  or  two  of  all  the  left-overs 
canned  together.  This  will  come  in 
handy  for  fruit  salad. 

If  apple  shells  are  cooked  with  non¬ 
acid  fruits,  jelly  can  be  made  from  the 
resulting  juice.  Apple  shells  are  rich 
in  pectin,  the  substance  which  makes 
juices  jell. 

A  stiff,  round  brush  is  useful  for 
scrubbing  the  threads  and  round  places 
at  the  tops  of  jars,  also  jar  lids. 

A  dish  mop  is  good  for  washing  jars 
as  it  reaches  every  part  of  the  interior. 

A  small  table  on  casters  is  helpful  at 
canning  time.  Push  it  close  to  the  stove 
where  it  is  convenient  for  ffiling  jars 
or  receiving  hot  jars  from  the  cooker. 
After  tightening  the  lids,  push  the  table 
to  the  plaije  where  the  jars  are  to  be 
kept  during  the  observation  period. 
Much  handling  of  hot  jars  can  thus 
be  avoided. 

Remember  to  fill  some  small  jars  with 
fruit  or  preserves  for  gifts.  a.  c.  h. 


Handicrafters-Gardeners 

Would  like  to  exchange  some  of  my 
nice  new  hand-painted  things  (medium 
sized,  round  and  handy)  for  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hatpins  with  colored  stones  in 
them.  If  design  is  in  fair  shape,  I  do 
not  mind  if  some  stones  are  missing. — 

MRS.  V.  p.  D. 


Postmarks  from  towns  of  less  than 
10,000  population  are  items  I  would  be 
glad  to  exchange  with  others.  Prefer 
them  cut  2  by  4  inches,  but  round  also 
will  be  useful.  e  t 


If  anyone  has  slips  of  fuchsia,  bleed¬ 
ing  heart  or  lace  geranium,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  in  exchange  for  my 
double  petunias  (all  colors) ,  dahlia  and 
gladiola  bulbs  (ready  in  the  Fall)  or 
inch  plant.  v.  e.  l. 


Has  any  reader  a  house  plant  called 
dwarf  holly?  I  would  exchange  blue 
flax,  white  phlox,  gladiola  bulbs,  or  old- 
fashioned  bergamot  mint  for  it.  .F.  b. 


Pear  Chow  Chow 

A  change  in  chow  chow  is  one  using 
pears.  Here  is  my  recipe: 

Two  dozen  pears,  four  large  onions, 
three  pods  of  red  pepper,  three  large 
or  five  small  green  peppers,  one  pint 
vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  salt  to  taste, 
one  teaspoon  each  of  dry  mustard  and 
mustard  seed  and  celery  seed.  Put 
through  chopper,  then  put  in  sack  and 
drain  all  night.  Heat  vinegar,  sugar 
and  spices  until  dissolved,  then  add 
the  chopped  mixture.  Cook  until 
thoroughly  heated  but  do  not  boil.  Seal 
in  hot,  sterilized  jars.  Makes  six  pints. 

B.  c. 


Thought  for  Today 

Have  you  ever  tried  cooking  the 
“sweet  peas”  of  Western  Pennsylvania? 
You  cook  and  eat  both  the  tender  young 
pods  and  the  tiny  peas  inside.  They 
have  a  different  flavor,  but  good.  How¬ 
ever,  an  Eastern  Pennsylvania  sheep¬ 
man  had  his  doubts,  when  his  wife  first 
served  them.  “Just  as  soon  eat  mutton 
with  the  wool  on!”,  he  remarked. 

Then  he  laughed  and  ate  them,  for  he 
knows  what  an  excellent  cook  she  is.  p.s. 
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Makes  light  work  out 
sweeping  jobs  —  indoors  and 
outdoors.  Compact,  yet  sturdy. 
Back  is  of  steel.  Tufts  of  water¬ 
proof  fibres  are  drawn  into  the 
block  by  hand  with  rust-proof 
wire.  Speed  Sweep  brushes 
I  outlast  ordinary  brushes  3  to  1. 


MnwAUKti  Dustuss 

BRUSH  COMPANY 

530  N.  22nd  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


FiRST  AIR 

FOR  ROOF  LEAKS! 


ROOF-WELI> 

LEAK  FIXER 

Make*  tough,  tasting  roef.rvpoire.  Simpty 
spread  this  durable,  adhesive  plastic  ovee 
and  around  the  leak  or  break  — ond  forget! 
In  red  or  black.  Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hard* 
ware,  department  stores.  Write  for  folder  F- 1 . 


Another  famous  Pobco  “Home-Saver"  2 
G'.iarar^teed  by  Wot  id's  Oldest  Makers  of 

spholt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  J 

*  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC, 

295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


XnpH^sltp 


Rubber  Heels  &.  Soles 


KER-O-KIL  WEED  BURNS 

is  available  to  farmers  and 
poultrymen.  Used  for  weed 
burning,  disinfecting,  etc.  Many 
farm  mes. 

Writt  For  From  Circular  44B. 

Ker-O-Kii  Manufacturing  Co. 

GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Replace  that  Ugly  Stove 
with  a  handsome 

FIREDAIRE 

Fireplace  &  Furnace 


Connected  to  any  chimney  as  easily  as  a 
Keating  stove  and  costs  about  the  same. 
A  closed  furnace  in  winter.  Heats  3  to  5 
rooms  on  1  or  2  floors.  Burns  any  fuel. 
Holds  fire  over  night.  Open  .grate  fire 
in  moderate  weather.  Air-Circulating 
mantel  harmonizes  with  your  woodwork. 
For  details  address 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CD. 

123-173  BDTLEII  ST.  CINCIKNAII  2.  SHIS 


Sensational  ihi^uuuv- 
tory  offer!  4  beautiful  enlarge-; 
meats  of  any  4  negatives  of  the  same  sire  ^ 
[\up  to  you  send.  These  yal-  ^ 

^ble  enlargements  are  guaranteed  non- 
Vading.decklcd  and  dated  on  Velox.  Neg-^^ 


y' 


nh 


itives  returned  with  enlargements.Send  /  \  \ 

your  negatives  with  10c  in  coin,  today.  Offer  limited  to  om 
'order  (lOc^  per  person.  This  ad  must  accompany  order 

MAIL-N-SAVE/  Box  310-T  Quincy#  Moss* 


nrpee’s 
TARKSPOR 

PlanlS,ed>ThtsFallforbivi;est.. 
best  Larkspur  next  spring.  Yen’ll 
have  large  double  dowers  on  3- to 
4-ft.  spikes.  Easy  to  grow.  To  try,  we’ll  send  a 
16c- Pkt.  Burpee’s  Giant  Double  Larkspur  free, 
with  directions.  All  colors  mixed.  Send  etamp 
for  postage,  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

_  _  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE_CO. 

308  Burpee  Bldg,*  Phila.  32,  Pa 
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We  have  for  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY  a  complete  line  of  locker 
supplies — ^wrapping  paper,  paper  contain¬ 
ers,  packaging,  tape,  tubing,  etc.  Low  prices. 

High  quality.  Write  for  descriptive  circular, 

THE  ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.,  Dept  LS-3  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


Everbearing  Raspberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit  next 
Summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


<7.A.3Nr\7'.^lS  OOVEILJBS 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  siEes.  Write  (m 
samples  and  price*.  Direct  from  Manufacturer. 
BARNETT  CANVAS.  130  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ni  n  RnnirC  Vamphlets,  pictures,  entire  libraries 
Ulil/  DuUmj  bought  for  cash.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Now  She  Shops 

“Cash  And  Cany” 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  eufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quicklyj 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  ki^eys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatio  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
cf  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffl- 
cess  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre- 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
eometimea  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait  I  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills.  ' 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


About  Hives 

The  English  language  must  puzzle 
newcomers.  We  speak  of  hives  as  the 
homes  for  bees,  where  delectable  honey 
is  made;  then  we  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  hives  which  break  out  on  one’s  skin! 
It  is  this  latter  type  which  we  will  talk 
about  here.  Did  you  ever  have  the 
hives?  If  not,  be  thankful.  Doctors 
call  them  herpes,  or  urticaria,  but  a 
victim  will  call  them  pesky! 

Why  do  hives  develop  on  some  people 
while  others  are  never  troubled?  Be¬ 
cause  each  of  us  is  an  individual  with 
a  make-up  not  duplicated  by  any  other 
person  in  the  world.  Hives  may  bother 
a  baby,  then  never  come  again;  or  they 
may  persist  intermittently  through  life. 
Hives  are  capable  of  “cramping  ones 
style”  to  a  marked  degree  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  follow  regularly  the  eating  ot 
foods  such  as  oysters,  strawberries  or 
mustard.  They  may  prevent  the  full 
use  of  some  particularly  helpful  drug 
such  as  penicillin,  or  protective  agents 
made  with  horse  serum.  Hives  can  be 
most  annoying,  and  appear  suddenly, 
sometimes  as  the  result  of  emotion 
such  as  extreme  excitement,  for  their 
eruption  is  closely  allied  to  the  nervous 
system.  Therefore,  food  or  drugs  aloni 
cannot  always  be  blamed.  Hives  often 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  other 
types  of  skin  trouble.  When  they  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  first  time,  it  is  well  to  get 
a  doctor’s  diagnosis.  By  telling  him 
the  exact  circumstances  under  which 
they  developed,  a  physician  can  advise 
you  on  what  to  use  xo  allay  your  dis¬ 
tress,  and  how  to  try  to  avoid  a  dose 
of  it  in  future. 

What  will  bring  relief  from  itching 
induced  by  hives?  Probably  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  warm  water  and  Linit, 
about  every  three  or  four  hours.  The 
best  and  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  run 
water  of  mild  temperature  into  a  bath¬ 
tub,  then  stir  into  it  one-third  of  a  box 
of  Linit.  Quiet  immersion  of  the  bod> 
in  this  for  20  minutes  will  arrest  tho 
irritation.  Coming  out  of  the  water, 
the  body  should  not  be  dried,  but  paint¬ 
ed,  using  a  sterilized  new  paint  brush, 
with  a  lotion  which  the  doctor  will  pre¬ 
scribe.  (If  no  bathtub  is  available,  ap¬ 
plications  of  wet  sheets  may  be  used.) 

There  is  little  that  can  help  in  the 
way  of  internal  medication.  Baking 
soda  in  water  rnay  be  useful.  But  rest 
relaxation,  freedom  from  work  and 
worry,  or  from  the  irritant  if  known, 
constitute  the  main  advice — these,  plus 
endurance!  Beulah  France,  R.  N 


Protect  windowsills  from  rain  spots 
and  dust  with  a  coat  of  liquid  wax, 
after  washing  and  drying  the  sill. 


Use  cotton  thread  to  mend  leather 
gloves.  Silk  thread  will  cut  the  leather 
and  pull  out  again. 


All  Purpose  Fre-jabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  mformation 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Early  Fall  Sewing 


PATTERN  4685  ...  This  la  It,  the  slenderi: 
jumper  for  women;  with  blouse.  Pine  too  for  the  i 
figure.  Sizes  84  to  40.  Size  36,  Jumper,  2%  yards 
2%  yards  contrast.  16c. 

pattern  7482  .  .  .  "Good  things  come  in  paii 
twin  motifs  for  matching  pillow  cases,  towels  or  sea 
finish  with  a  2% -inch  crocheted  edga  11c. 
fifteen  cents  more  brings  you  the  New  Pat 
Book.  Complete  directions  are  in  it  for  accessory 
of  Jacket,  hat  and  bag. 

New  York  City  residents  zdd  1%  <*•!•*  Ux  mi 
ders  over  24  tents).  Send  all  orders  to  The  R 
New-Yofkef,  333  West  3<Hh  Street,  New  Yofk  I.  N. 


Mother  Mata  says  i  • » 


It's  Like  Taking  Out 

SUCCESS  INSURANCE 

for  Your  Baking  . . . 


BEARING-AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  next  Summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


V  A  wool. s-3-t-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 

W  II  K  |w  ^samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
A  nRUlUmonei^BartUtt  Tarn  HUb.BoxI,  HarmmyJIE 


8  Exposure  Roll  Film  Developed,  Printed  19c. 

(trial)  FILM  CRAFT,  MAYWOOD-  4,  ILLINOIS 
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When  You  Use  MACA  the  Amazing  Fast 
Dry  Yeast.  Use  Just  Like  Compressed  Yeast! 


▲  "Yes  ma’am!  Using  Maca  is  a  wonderful  'poliqt'— a 
*  success  'insurance  policy’  for  your  baking.  This  mar¬ 
velous  quick-rising  dry  yeast  helps  you  turn  out  perfect 
bread  and  rolls  — with  a  rich  golden  beauty,  a  light, 
velvety -smooth  texture— and  SUPER -DELICIOUS  OLD- 
FASHIONED  flavor!  Maca  helps  you  bake  faster,  more 
easily,  too . . .  requires  no  special  tricks  or  recipes.  Use 
it  the  same  way  you  use  compressed  yeast !  ” 


and  MACA  is  so  Handy!  Keeps  Without  Refrigeration! 


P.  St  So  much  Maca  Yeast  is  being  shipped  overseas  that 
your  grocer  might  not  always  have  it.  If  he  doesn’t,  ask  for 
Yeast  Foam  (Magic  Yeast),  your  old  stand-by  which  also 
gives  bakings  a  grand  old-time  flavor. 


NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  COMPANY 

1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  III. 


USE 


CAPS 
LIDS  and 
RUBBERS 

follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to— 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  Ind. 


|k  "Believe  me,  it’s  a  comfort  to  have  a  supply  of  Maca 
on  the  pantry  shelf  Saves  you  extra  trips  to  the  store 
—for  Maca  stays  fresh  for  weeks  without  refrigeration! 
Every  package  is  dated  for  your  complete  protection. 

"So  lady,  latch  on  to  my  ’policy’  of  success  insurance! 
USE  MACA,  THE  ORIGINAL  FAST  DRY  YEAST!” 


%xite 

^  Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  red 
oprsy  DrOOaGr  mltesg  bed  bugs*  blue  bugs*  fleas  and  similar 


KILLS# 
Red  Mif  es 
Bed  Bugs 


house  pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat- 
*  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

Kills  gOrmSw  FOR  CO  LDS— *Spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
Maine  nMuan4  soveral  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night, 
news  prevenx  ^sk  your  dealer  or  WHITE 

disease.  TOXHEtABORATORIES,  B0X14.  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


September  1,  1945 
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News  from  New  Jersey 

A  wheat  crop  that  promised  in  mid- 
July  to  be  the  best  on  record  turned 
out  to  be  the  poorest.  Very  heavy  rains 
and  a  prolonged  wet  spell  beginning  in 
mid- July  caused  much  of  the  crop  to 
lodge  and  the  grain  to  grow  in  the 
head.  Most  of  the  acreage  was  not 
harvested  until  the  second  and  third 
weeks  in  August  and  a  good  part  of 
this  yielded  not  over  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  full  crop.  Not  only  was 
the  yield  reduced  but  the  quality  low¬ 
ered.  Much  of  it  is  unfit  for  livestock 
feeding  and  has  been  sold  to  buyers  in 
Philadelphia  with  drying  and  cleaning 
facilities^  This  kind  of  wheat  has  net¬ 
ted  the  farmer  $1.40  f.  o.  b.  loading 
point.  Some  of  the  sound  wheat  is 
being  stored  in  Philadelphia  on  gov¬ 
ernment  wheat  loans.  The  straw  is 
very  much  reduced  in  volume  and 
quality  and  as  a  result  cow  litter  will 
be  scarce  this  coming  Winter.  On 
many  farms  the  oats  crop  has  been  even 
more  of  a  failure.  It  matured  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  period  and  by 
the  time  the  ground  dried  off  so  that 
combines  could  get  in  the  field,  it  was 
down  badly  and  ragweed  had  grown 
up  through  it.  Some  farmers  are  disk¬ 
ing  it  down  for  fall  plowing  and  others 
are  mowing  it  and  burning  it.  The 
rains,  however,  which  proved  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  wheat  and  oats  crops,  bene- 
fitted  corn  so  that  prospects  are  bright 
for  a  good  crop.  Most  second  cutting 
hay  made  a  good  growth. 
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“^ORKING  litter  into  a  wheelbarrow. 

wheeling  it  to  the  manure  pile, 
and  repeating  several  times  a  day, 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  muscle. 

That’s  a  job  to  give  a  Tamesway  Litter 
Carrier.  Then  it  becomes  almost  auto¬ 
matic.  Less  walking  —  shorter  chore 
time,  an  easy  task  a  boy  can  do  — 
ior  the  Jamesway  Litter  Carrier  dumps 
and  returns  automatically. 

Save  Time  and 

Labor  Every  Day 

few  improvements  on  the  farm  can 
equal  a  Tamesway  Litter  Carrier  for 
cutting  chore  time,  not  for  just  a  few 
days,  but  every  day  of  the  year. 


.  .  .  equipment  that  will  cut  your 
chore  time,  often  a  third  or  more  ... 
increase  milk  production  5  to  10  per 
cent  .  .  .  keep  livestock  on  a  higher- 
production,  more  profitable  basis. 

See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 
Due  to  war-time  restrictions,  produc¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  limited,  but  your 
dealer  may  have  some  of  the  items 
you  want  and  need.  Meanwhile,  write 
for  the  Jamesway  Farm  Building  Book. 
You'll  want  a  copy  before  you  make 
plans  for  building  or  remodeling  any 
farm  building.  Write  to  Dept.  RN-945 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “ere-opening”  revelation  in  eenBible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  youra  for  the  asking,  -without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  ne-w  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  hind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  informatioD 
—■write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Keep  horse  at  work 

Th«  best  way  to  keep 
bruises,  strains,  swellings 
from  causing  expensive  “lay¬ 
up”  is  to  attend  to  them 
right  away  with  Absorbine. 

AJstand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  leading  veterinarians  to  help, 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from 
becomingpermanentafflictions.Byspeed- 
jng  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorb  inerubbed  on  swelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lastiiig  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  demand  for  Craine  Silos  is  greater  than  ever. 
Dairymen  prefer  to  buy  the  silo  in  which  they 
have  confidence.  But  the  supply  is  limited  by 
wartime  shortages.  There  are  not  enough  Craine 
Silos  to  go  around.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  Silo, 
we  suggest  you  look  ahead — and  lay  your  plans 
for  a  new  Craine  in  1946. 

WRITE  NOW 

Drop  us  a  line  for  latest  information,  and  get 
your  priority  on  a  Craine  Silo  for  next  season. 

CRAINE,  INC,  915  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


The  Flemington  Egg  and  -Poultry 
Auction  is  starting  its  second  year 
selling  eggs  for  its  members  who  signed 
a  marketing  agreement.  The  market¬ 
ing  agreements  were  put  in  effect  a 
year  ago  as  a  means  of  regulating  the 
volume  handled  at  each  semi-weekly 
sale  and  preventing  members  dumping 
eggs  on  the  auction  during  the  flush 
season  of  the  year  when  higher  price 
outlets  refuse  to  take  them  all.  During 
the  fiscal  year  which  began  August  1, 
1944,  there  were  about  1,300  marketing 
agreements  and  there  are  about  1,000 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  which  began 
last  August  1.  The  decline  reflects  the 
smaller  number  of  poultrymen  in  the 
business  in  this  region.  A  survey  of 
the  figures  indicates  that  the  number  of 
old  birds  in  members’  flocks  is  much 
lower  this  year  which  reflects  the  heavy 
marketing  of  fowl  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year. 


The  fruit  crop  seems  to  be  about  ten 
days  earlier  than  usual.  The  peak  of 
Elbertas  came  about  August  20  and 
prospects  are  that  this  variety  will  be 
cleaned  up  before  September.  Apple 
crop  prospects  continued  to  decline  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  the  August  1  estimate 
placed  the  crop  at  1,221,000  bu.  com¬ 
pared  with  2,090,000  bu.  last  year  and 
3,096,000  bu. .  as  the  ten-year  average. 
The  fruit  sized  rapidly  during  the  past 
month  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
rainfall,  and  Wealthy  and  Staymen 
cracked  rather  badly. 


Cumberland  County  reports  very  fav¬ 
orable  results  with  onion  thrip  control 
in  a  test  conducted  by  the  Extension 
Service  on  the  farm  of  Howard  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Cedarville.  A  treatment  con¬ 
sisting  of  3  lbs.  of  tartar  emetic,  one 
gallon  of  molasses  in  100  gallons  of 
water  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  gallons 
per  acre  gave  a  yield  of  462  50-lb.  bags 
per  acre  compared  with  312  bags  where 
no  treatment  was  followed.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  applied  on  June  13,  June  22 
and  July  3. 


Tomatoes  for  processing  promise  to 
be  one  of  the  lightest  crops  on  record. 
Part  of  this  is  due  to  a  late  start  caused 
by  the  backward  weather  of  late  Spring 
and  early  Summer  which  delayed  the 
set  and  unfavorable  weather  during  the 
blooming  period  is  making  an  extremely 
light  set  in  most  fields.  Favorable 
weather  during  the  latter  part  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  should  bring  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  along  during  mid- 
September.  D.  M.  BABBITT. 


July  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  June,  1945,  are  as 
follows; 

Per  100  lbs.  Per.  qt. 


*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  ..  .$4.01  $.0852 

Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc .  3.61  .0768 

tConsumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.525  .075 

Bovina  Ctr.  Co-op .  3.23  .0689 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op ....  3.205  .0682 

Crowley  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  3.20  .068 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc..  3.18  .0676 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.18  .0676 


Grandview  Dairies .  3.18  .0676 

Arkport  Daries .  3.18  .0676 

Rosedale  Daries .  3.18  .0676 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.17  .0674 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.12  .0663 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op....  3.12  .0663 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.07  .0652 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary,  and 
the  actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less 
to  others.  The  Market  Administrators’  prices 
are:  New  York.  $3.18;  Buffalo,  $2.97;  Roches¬ 
ter,  $3,27. 


*Lehigh  was  not  permitted  to  pay  more 
than  $3.47,  54  cents  per  cwt.  being  held  in 

tPrice  paid  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  plant. 


MTE'WMYm  I  leers 


•  •  •  New,  sanitary  daw 
assures  cleaner  milk  •  •  • 
gentle,  natural  milking 


First  to  give  America’s  dairy  farm« 
ers  a  pulsator  free  of  gaskets,  springs, 
and  trips  . . .  first  with  modern,  oi7- 
seal  rotary  vacuum  pump  .  .  .  Rite- 
Way  again  leads  the  way  with  its 
perfectly  balanced,  *‘see*thru”,  sani¬ 
tary  claw. 


Better  Milking  in  Lett  Time 

New  and  revolutionary  in  its  de¬ 
sign,  this  balanced  claw  hangs  with 
equal  weight  from  all  four  quarters. 
Quarters  milk  out  more  evenly, 
milking  time  is  shortened,  there  is 
less  stripping  to  do— it  contributes 
greatly  to  the  fast,  managed  milk¬ 
ing  you  can  do  with  Rite- Way. 

At  tlie  same  time,  because  of 
its  “see-thru”,  smooth-finish  open¬ 
ings,  this  claw  is  easier  to  clean 
and  to  keep  clean.  High  quality, 
low-count  milk  means  bigger  milk 
checks  .  .  .  larger  herd  profits. 


Check  All  the  Featvret 

But  no  less  important  to  the  size  of 
your  milk  checks,  herd  protection, 
and  shorter  milking  time,  is  the 
balanced  stroke  of  the  Rite -Way 
Pulsator  .  .  .  the  natural,  calflike, 
dry-teat  milking  of  the  tapered  in¬ 
flations  .  .  .  the  automatic,  contin¬ 
uous  vacuum  of  the  Rotary  Pump. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  up-to-date 
features  that  mark  Rite -Way  as 
America’s  outstanding  FAST 
MILKER  .  ,  ,  and  today’s  fastest- 
eelling  milker. 


See  Your  Dealer 

Rite-Way  means  more  milker  for 
less  money.  See  your  dealer,  or 
send  post  card  for  complete  illus¬ 
trated  folder. 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  BELMONT  AVE.,  Dept.  R,  CHICAGO  13,  ILL. 
Eastern  Branch;  248  W.  Jefferson,  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 
Southern  Branch;  29  E.  Grand,  Oklahomo  City,  Okla. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Every  farmer  knows  that  legume 
hay,  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  soybean  and 
lespedeza,  makes  the  best  roughage  for 
cows,  but  the  trouble  has  always  been 
shattering.  When  field-cured  and  han¬ 
dled  four  times,  and  with  loading,  un¬ 
loading,  mowing  away  and  forking  out 
at  feeding  time,  about  all  that  is  left 
is  coarse  stems  as  nearly  all  the  leaves 
have  dropped  off.  Last  year  and 
again  this  year  there  have  been  ex¬ 
tensive  demonstrations  on  how  to  cure 
and  store  hay  by  improved  methods. 
The  loader  follows  the  mower  and  the 
hay  goes  into  the  mow  green,  while  air 
is  blown  through  it  until  it  is  cured.  A 
blower  costs  a  small  sum  and  can  be 
run  by  any  tractor,  so  it  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  job.  Dairymen  who  tried  it 
last  year  report  greatly  increased  milk 
yields  during  Winter,  as  the  hay  was 
green  and  bright  with  no  shattering. 
Most  State  experiment  stations  now 
have  bulletins  on  this  subject  that  are 
free  for  the  asking.  A  forward  step  was 
taken  when  we  began  using  a  field 
baler  which  picked  up  the  dry  hay  from 
the  swath,  but  very  often  it  rained  be¬ 
fore  the  hay  was  dry  enough  to  bale, 
and  in  my  opinion  loose  hay  is  far 
better  than  baled  hay,  so  the  new 
method  of  mow  curing  seems  to  be  a 
great  improvement. 

Those  big  roan  cows  of  my  boyhood 
days,  called  Durhams,  gave  a  bucket 
of  milk  on  a  diet  of  brush,  thistles  and 
swamp  grass  in  Summer  and  timothy 
hay  and  corn  fodder  in  Winter,  and  no 
one  ever  had  heard  of  prepared  dairy 
feeds.  Try  that  on  the  petted  darlings 
of  today  and  you  would  not  get  enough 
milk  to  wet  the  pail.  The  outlook  for 
feed  grains  is  none  too  bright,  so  high 
prices  will  remain  with  us. 

We  are  approaching  the  best  time  of 
the  year.  We  welcome  the  Spring,  but 
it  means  an  awful  rush  of  work  plus 
a  lot  of  bad  weather;  and  the  Summer 
brings  heat  and  millions  of  bugs  to  tor¬ 
ment  us.  When  you  have  passed  the 
youth  stage.  Winter  sports  no  longer 
appeal,  so  that  leaves  the  Fall  as  the 
time  really  to  be  enjoyed.  Haying  and 
harvesting  are  over,  all  cultivated  crops 
laid  by,  warm  days  and  cool  nights, 
ripening  corn  make  grand  music  as  the 
breeze  ruffles  the  leaves,  followed  soon 
by  that  comfortable  feeling  of  well- 
fflled  barns  and  basements. 

We  had  a  calf  to  sell  and  innocently 
contacted  a  butcher,  but  had  to  wait 
many  days  while  red  tape  was  being 
unwound;  and  yet  there  is  a  meat  short¬ 
age.  If  we  had  a  cow  to  sell,  we  would 
probably  have  to  take  her  to  an  old 
bovines’  home  before  we  got  a  permit. 
We  have  a  habit  of  electing  a  new 
sheriff  every  few  years,  and  taking  the 
candidate  who  won,  so  we  have  had  a 
druggist,  a  farmer,  a  merchant,  a  ga¬ 
rage  man  and  a  clerk,  of  late  years. 
Last  year  we  elected  a  trained  man, 
graduate  of  a  police  school  and  long  a 
deputy.  He  reorganized  and  put  the 
office  on  a  scientific  basis,  so  now  if 
you  leave  a  calf  in  pasture  at  night,  it 
vanishes,  our  chickens  disappear  by  the 
hundreds,  and  anything  loose  walks  off 
by  morning.  Perhaps  the  old-timers 
were  not  so  dumb. 

Calvin  is  back  in  England  after  a 
long  stay  in  Germany.  Lewis  has  90 
points,  but  instead  of  a  discharge,  he 
was  moved  700  miles  farther  into  Ger¬ 
many;  Kenny  has  only  40  points,  so  he 
is  stuck.  All  the  boys  say  they  cannot 
get  cigarettes,  and  also  ask  for  candy 
bars,  while  Kenny  asked  his  wife  to 
send  him  some  coffee.  It  would  mean 
so  much  if  we  could  have  one  of  our 
boys  near  us.  Carol  Ann  is  over  a  year 
old,  and  Lewis  has  not  yet  seen  her; 
she  will  be  able  to  say  “Daddy”  before 
he  sees  his  daughter.  Our  son-in-law 
is '  also  in  Germany,  so  men  folks  are 
scarce  at  Long  Acres.  There  are  some 
boys  around  though;  Loretta  sees  to 
that.  We  get  some  hearty  laughs  over 
the  antics  of  these  modern  youngsters 
who  say  and  do  things  which  would 
have  shocked  their  grandparents 
speechless,  yet  I  have  no  fears  about 
the  young  generation,  for  at  heart  thej; 
are  all  right.  Having  a  fit  over  things 
we  were  not  allowed  to  do  is  common 
with  parents,  but  don’t  let  anyone  tell 
you  the  world  is  going  to  the  bow-wows. 

The  Federal  department  forecasts  an 
average  corn  yield  of  29  bushels  per 
acre,  but  I  wonder  how  they  do  that. 
This  is  a  fruit  growing  district,  yet 
every  farm  has  some  corn,  ranging  from 
one  to  ten  acres  or  more.  We  plant 
hybrid  seed  and  get  an  average*  yield  of 
90  bushels  per  acre,  with  many  fields 
going  over  100.  Corn  is  behind,  but 
oats  yield  was  far  abrove  last  year,  and 
there  is  a  huge  hay  crop.  Prices  of 
all  grains  and  hay  still  remain  very 
high.  Ceiling  prices  on  fruit  are  the 
highest  on  record,  but  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  peaches  there  is  little  tree  fruit 


and  almost  no  grapes.  l.  b.  reber. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison  . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp .  4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


GIVE  HER  60 
DAYS'  REST 

Every  cow 
needs  a  rest 
after  each  lac¬ 
tation,  to  pre¬ 
pare  her  to  do  a  good  job  during  the 
next  one.  At  Larro  Research  Farm 
cows  are  dried  oflf  by  stopping  the 
grain  feeding  and  reducing  silage  about 
one-third.  Two  days  later  we  stop 
milking  entirely.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  hay  ration. 


(/good  hay 

PLUS  LARRO 
DAIRY  FEED 

Larro  Dairy 
Feed  is  not 
only  a  real 
milk-producing  feed — it  is  an  excellent 
fitting  and  freshening  feed.  For  the 
heavy  breeds,  feed  the  dry  cow  6  lbs. 
of  Larro  daily  (Jerseys  5  lbs.  daily)  in 
addition  to  all  the  good  hay  she  will  eat. 

And  remember  also  these  additional 
Larro  steps  to  dairy  success: 


ELP  NATURE 
REBUILD 

During  a  lacta¬ 
tion  a  dairy  cow 
may  deplete  her 
normal  supply  of 
minerals  and  vitamins.  These  must  be 
replaced,  if  she  is  to  produce  a  strong, 
sturdy  calf  and  milk  well  after  her 
next  freshening.  Larro  helps  nature 
rebuild  flesh  and  body  condition. 


Bring  fresh  cows  to  full  feed  slowly. 
Don’t  underfeed  on  roughage  or  grain. 
Feed  hay  with  pasture. 

Write  for  the  free  Larro  Dairy  Book 
and  mention  any  special  dairy  problem 
you  may  have.  Larro  Research  Farm 
specialists  are  eager  to  help  you. 

Oeneral  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 
Dept.  3 

DETROIT  (2>— SAN  FRANCISCO  (6>— CHICAGO  (4) 


Pronounced  to  rhyme  with  '‘arrow" 
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icows  are  being  fuU*fed  for'  high  production  the 
factor  in  your  cost  of  production  is  feed.  Profit 
spends  largely  uj^n  tl«!  value  of  «|ilk  produced,  per  ton 
« feed  consumed.  J 

I  1^0  a  look  at  the  t^fe  belovv,  Mark  the  figure  that 
r^t^ms  the  value  of  milk  yop  aw  now  producing  per 

present  yield  of 

milk  per  bag  and  your  selling  price.  Then  compare  the 
amount  at  the  right,  and  the  amount  just 
below  the  figure  you  have  marked. 


$5.oo  p*^ 

^00  lb*- 

344.00 

307.00 


In  practically  every  case  you 
will  find  that  the  value  of  milk  per  ton 
of  feed  would  be  increased  as  much  (or  more)  by  an  in¬ 
creased  yield  of  can  of  milk  per  bag,  as  by  a  price  rise 
of  50^  per  100  pounds. 

Individually,  you  can’t  raise  the  price,  but  you  can  do 
a  lot  to  boost  the  yield  of  milk  per  bag  of  feed  — by  con¬ 
ditioning  cows  while  dry,  by  improving  the  quality  of 
roughage,  by  strict  attention  to  the  "rules  of  good  milking” 
.  .  .  and  by  selecting  the  kind  of  feed  that  is  built  and 
designed  to  produce  a  high  yield  of  milk  per  bag. 

Here  is  a  fact  that  you  can  prove  by  your  own  observa¬ 
tion.  When  two  or  more  Purina  feeders  get  together  the 
talk  nearly  always  turns  to  the  subject  of  high  yield  of  milk 
per  bag,  as  well  as  high  yield  per  cow. 

Plan  now  to  feed  Purina  this  coming  fall  and  winter. 
See  your  Purina  dealer  now  about  these  feeds: 


FOR  MILKERS 


INA  FRESHING  CH 

FOR  DRY  AND  NEWIY-FRESH  COWS 


/  IDEAL  GERM  KILLING  V 
RINSE  POWDER  FOR  ^ 
DAIRY  BARN  OR  MILK  ROOM 


More  and  more  dairymen  are 
finding  that  Purina  Chlorena 
Powder  makes  an  idea  disin¬ 
fectant  solution  for  rinsing 
pails,  cans  and  strainers,  for 
wiping  cows’  udders,  for  dip¬ 
ping  milkers’  hands  or  the  teat 
cups  of  milking  machines,  or 
for  flushing  milk  room  floors. 
V  Try  it.  You’ll  like  it.  Your 
.  Purina  dealer  sells  it. 


CHIORENA 


Vx  Can  Extra  Milk 

per  Bag  makes  as 

much  difference  as 

a  Price  Rise  of 
50^  per  100 


Early  Fall  Care  and  Housing 
of  Pullets 

Late  Summer  is  a  critical  time  for 
our  growing  pullets  and  breeding  cock¬ 
erels.  As  the  pastures  begin  to  dry  up, 
special  attention  should  be  given  the 
stock  on  range.  If  we  can  provide  a 
green  succulent  range  late  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  it-  will  aid  greatly  in  bringing  our 
birds  into  prime  condition  for  housing. 
Just  any  old  grass  pasture  won’t  do  if 
we  want  to  save  fedd  and  grow  the 
best  pullets  possible.  So  plan  now  for 
a  better  pasture  next  year. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  an  eye  out 
for  symptoms  of  coccidiosis,  paralysis, 
or  any  other  of  our  common  range 
troubles.  If  you  have  slipped  up  when 
putting  birds  on  range,  and  have  not 
vaccinated  for  fowl  pox  or  tracheitis, 
if  these  troubles  are  prevalent  in  your 
stock  after  housing,  better  secure  the 
advice  of  your  State  Poultry  Extension 
Specialist  as  to  the  best  procedure  in 
your  personal  case.  At  any  rate,  keep 
your  eyes  open  for  any  trouble  and 
treat  accordingly. 

I  am  hearing  many  reports  of  severe 
losses  from  foxes.  One  man  recently 
reported  a  loss  of  175  pullets  early  one 
morning;  another  lost  150  pullets  and  32 
half-grown  turkeys  in  one  night.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  be  paid  a  State  bounty  for 
killing  foxes  and  other  depredators. 

Provide  nests  on  range.  Recently  I 
visited  a  poultry  farm  where  nests  had 
not  been  placed  on  range  and  the  eggs 
were  dirty  and  entailed  a  lot  of  work 
to  clean.  Nests  on  range  also  train  birds 
to  use  them,  and  thus  we  should  ex¬ 
perience  less  trouble  from  vent  picking 
and  pickouts  after  birds  are  housed. 

Progressive  housing  of  pullets  as 
they  come  into  production  will  make 
it  possible  to  handle  these  birds  and 
house  them  as  they  start  laying.  It  will 
also  improve  the  chances  for  the  later 
hatched  pullets  to  get  a  better  chance 
at  the  feeders,  and  thus  mature  more 
uniformly.  When  I  suggest  early  and 
progressive  housing  of  pullets  as  they 
come  into  laying,  I  assume  that  houses 
have  been  properly  prepared  for  these 
birds.  Every  year  at  about  this  time 
we  should  go  through  the  same  cycle. 
First,  culling  out  all  unprofitable  birds, 
and,  second,  grouping  the  remaining 
birds  in  fewer  pens  so  that  we  can 
start  our  annual  housecleaning.  Our 
method  may  vary  from  yours  due  to 
equipment.  We  plan  in  June  to  put  out 
a  lot  of  our  good  hens  in  Summer  lay¬ 
ing  shelters.  This  allows  a  chance  to 
cull  thoroughly,  as  every  bird  is  han¬ 
dled.  It  also  empties  several  pens  all 
at  once,  so  we  can  clean  out  litter, 
sweep,  hose  down,  scrub,  clean  and  dis¬ 
infect.  Every  movable  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  including  the  roosts,  is  taken  out¬ 
doors  for  a  real  scrubbing.  When  we 
finish,  these  pens  are  clean  enough  to 
live  in,  if  we  so  desired. 

Well  reared  pullets  housed  in  a  clean 
pen,  with  new  litter,  have  the  best 
possible  chance  to  have  a  happy  time, 
and  happy  hens  pay  dividends.  May  I 
add  the  suggestion  that  when  your  pens 
are  cleaned  is  the  logical  time  to  repair 
windows,  nail  on  loose  boards  and  re¬ 
pair  rear  ventilators,  so  that  when  the 
cold  North  breezes  start  to  blow,  you 
can  easily  close  up  for  Winter.  Failure 
to  do  this  is  many  times  responsible 
for  Fall  colds,  and  thus  unnecessary 
slumps  in  production,  from  some  of 
which  the  birds  never  recover  until 
Spring. 

We  hear  much  about  built-up  litter. 
This  simply  means  that  if  your  pens 
are  cleaned  early  enough,  you  can  put 
in  several  lots  of  litter  and  the  pullets 
will  grind  it  up  into  a  thick  bed  of 
fine  material.  This  will  aid  in  keeping 
pens  dry  inasmuch  as  this  material 
will  serve  as  an  insulation  on  the 
floor.  It  will  not,  however,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  cure  any 
faults  of  construction  or  management 
so  far  as  wet  litter  is  concerned. 

Water  is  more  irnportant  than  feed! 
You  may  disagree  with  this  statement, 
but  if  you  want  to  find  out  for  your¬ 
self,  put  a  laying  pullet  in  a  cage  with 
a  wire  floor,  and  then  provide  feed 
but  withhold  water  for  48  hours.  You 
will  see  this  bird  dry  up,  and  even 
though  feed  is  available,  the  droppings 
will  be  practically  nothing,  and  your 
bird  will  be  extremely  dehydrated,  or 
dried  up,  in  this  period  of  time.  The 
same  thing  happens  in  laying  pens 
where  birds  are  not  well  supplied  with 
water.  Plan  now,  therefore,  to  have 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  next 
Winter,  and  if  water  freezes  in  your 
pens,  provide  water  heaters  as  well. 
A  water  supply  that  provides  only  80 
per  cent  of  the  water  needed  by  a  pen 
of  birds  may  be  the  limiting  factor  so 
far  as  production  is  concerned. 

If  you  are  producing  eggs  for  the 
market,  you  won’t  need  to  worry  about 
the  males,  but  if  you  plan  to  breed  or 
supply  hatching  eggs,  house  all  males 
before  they  freeze  up.  If  you  some¬ 
times  have  their  comb  and  wattles 
frozen  after  housing,  plan  to  dub  your 
male  birds  on  range.  Just  take  a  very 
dull  pair  of  tin  snips  or  old  dull  shears, 
and  mash  off  the  parts  of  the  comb  and 
wattles  that  usually  freeze.  Note,  please, 
I  said  MASH,  not  cut;  because  if  you 
use  a  sharp  pair  of  shears,  you  will 
have  many  birds  bleed  to  death.  If, 
however,  your  shears  are  dull,  they  will 
more  or  less  mash  the  blood  vessels,  and 
little  bleeding  will  occur.  After  the 
operation,  stick  the  birds’  heads  in  the 
mash  hopper  so  it  will  cover  the  combs 


NEMA 


WORM  CAPSULES 


'a  LIKE  TO 
BE  SURE! 
r  rely  on 
NEMAS 
because 
they  contain  . 
Chemically  Pure  ^ 

Tetrachlorethylene 

in  Individual  ' 

LIVESTOCK.^i.— 


Millions  of  Nema 
Worm  Capsules 
(chemically  pure 
tetrachlorethylene) 
are  used  effectively 
every  year  in  de-worming' 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  other 
livestock. 

Many  livestock  men  use 
Nema  Capsules  exclusively; 
others  alternate,  giving 
Nemazene  Tablets  (pheno- 
thiazine)  every  other  time. 
Both  treatments  allow  exact, 
individual  doses  —  the  ap¬ 
proved  way  to  administer 
correct  amounts.' 

Use  Parke-Davis  products 
—famous  for  quality. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON 
NEMA  WORM  CAPSULES  AND 
NEMAZENE  TABLETS 

Animal  Industry  Division 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO# 

DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 
DRUG  STORES  SELL  PARKE-DAVIS  PRODUCTS 


GUARANTEED 

PERFORMANCE 


that  is 

Worth 

Waiting  For! 


Every  Papec 
Hammer  Mill  is 
Guaranteed  to 
grind  any  dry 
feed  to  any  de¬ 
sired  fineness  fast¬ 
er  and  cheaper  than  any  other  mill  in  the 
same  power  class.  This  all  adds  up  to  the 
most  mill  for  your  money. 


So  if  your  Papec  dealer  hasn't  a  new 
Papec  for  you  right  now,  make  your  old  mill 
do  a  little  longer.  You’ll  be  glad  you  waited 
for  Papec’s  guaranteed  maximum  per¬ 
formance.  Ask  your  Papec  dealer  for  liter¬ 
ature  on  any  Papec  equipment  listed  below. 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC 

HAMMER  MILLS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  SILAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHaP.PER-SILO  FILLERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leoding  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  H(x>f  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  $1.00.  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 
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and  wattles  with  mash.  This  will  stop 
bleeding  the  best  of  anything  I  have 
ever  tried.  Dubbing  males  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  fertility  because  if 
a  good  male  freezes  up,  he  is  of  little 
value  for  at  least  three  to  four  weeks 
as  a  breeder. 

Buying  ready-to-breed  males  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  because  you  may 
also  bring  in  fowl  pox,  tracheitis,  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis,  worms  or  other  dis¬ 
eases.  If  you  are  sure  you  will  get  no 
disease,  you  can  plan  to  buy  males  of 
breeding  age.  Better,  however,  plan 
next  year  to  raise  your  own  and  buy 
either  hatching  eggs  or  baby  chicks. 

Keep  the  old  hens  laying  as  late  as 
possible  this  year.  With  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  market  and  hatching  eggs, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
these  “old  girls”  on  the  job.  Nurse  them 
along  by  special  care  and  extra  feeding, 
if  necessary.  Many  flocks  have  been 
sold  off  to  meet  the  demand  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  and  we  will  need  all  the 
eggs  we  can  get  this  Fall  and  Winter 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 

Hatch  out  an  extra  lot  of  chicks  this 
Fall.  This  can  be  done  any  time  you 
desire,  and  that  fits  in  with  your  hous¬ 
ing  facilities.  It  will  provide  an  extra 
lot  of  broilers  around  the  holidays,  and 
these  pullets  will  come  into  production 
in  the  Spring,  and  if  properly  handled, 
will  lay  all  next  Summer  and  Fall.  Such 
a  group  of  pullets  can  be  hatched  out 
in  any  of  the  Fall  months  you  find 
most  convenient.  This  will  utilize  your 
brooding  equipment  for  a  longer  period; 
these  pullets  should  be  housed  as  a 
group  and  not  mixed  with  your  regular 
stock.  T.  B.  CHARLES. 


Don’t  stop  Culling 

More  meat  with  no  decrease  in  egg 
production  is  needed,  all  of  which  will 
take  some  careful  planning.  So  it  looks 
like  the  undeveloped  birds  that  seem 
lacking  in  vigor  are  the  ones  to  send 
to  market,  as  they  are  unlikely  to  be¬ 
come  profitable  layers.  I  cull  my  pul¬ 
lets  from  the  time  they  are  16  weeks 
old,  taking  out  the  smaller  and  less  vig¬ 
orous  birds.  By  following  this  prac¬ 
tice,  little  culling  is  necessary  during 
late  Fall  and  Winter,  and  the  laying 
houses  are  producing  at  capacity  at 
the  time  when  eggs  ordinarily  are  at 
the  peak  in  price.  I  have  to  buy  twice 
as  many  sexed  pullets  as  I  plan  to 
house  this  way,  but  if  I  didn’t,  I’d 
house  culls  that  would  be  taking  up 
space  that  otherwise  good  layers  could 
be  using,  especially  through  the  first 
few  months  in  the  Fall. 

I  find  it  is  good  management  to  start 
housing  pullets  as  soon  as  you  begin 


picking  up  eggs  on  the  range.  I  select 
those  showing  a  good  spread  between 
their  pelvis  bones,  or  that  have  started 
laying.  Pick  out  enough  to  fill  one  pen. 
This  will  lower  egg  production  on  the 
range  for  a  period  of  several  days,  but 
these  early  matured  pullets  are  in  for 
the  Winter,  and  getting  the  best  of 
care  and  feed.  Moving  the  pullets,  if 
done  carefully  and  at  night,  does  not 
lower  egg  production. 

When  another  pen  of  pullets  shows 
by  their  size  and  comb  development 
that  they  are  reaching  laying  age,  1 
house  them.  This  continues  until  all  my 
pens  are  full.  These  pullets  all  have  an 
equal  chance  at  feeding,  as  none  are 
held  back  by  some  of  the  others  because 
of  a  difference  in  age,  vigor  and  size. 
I  note  some  difference  in  size  of  eggs 
in  the  various  pens.  The  first  pen  that 
is  housed  usually  continues  to  outlay 
the  others  by  a  slight  margin.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  often  not  as  large  in  size 
as  the  other  and  later  maturing  pens, 
which  may  make  a  difference  in  profit 
when  sold  according  to  size,  especially 
if  a  premium  is  paid. 

My  culling  plan  takes  out  the  birds 
that  are  more  apt  to  get  paralysis  or 
some  other  early  age  poultry  disease. 
These  birds  can  be  used  for  meat  and 
thus  build  up  healthier  laying  flocks. 
By  following  this  plan,  there  is  less 
danger  of  sickness  among  the  laying 
birds.  Culling  is  better  than  buying 
poultry  medicines. 

Also  to  help  out  in  this  meat  problem, 
it  is  wise  to  keep  a  careful  check  on 
costs  and  returns.  By  culling  rigorous¬ 
ly,  I  am  sure  feed  is  going  into  birds 
that  make  a  good  return  for  it.  Don’t 
overcrowd  the  houses  and  don’t  keep 
hens  unless  you  can  provide  them  with 
a  ration  that  is  well  enough  balanced 
to  keep  them  in  high  production. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card . . .  . $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  O.  Stuart .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


FARM  WAGON  387.SO 

(Orignal  Cost  $37S.OO) 

UU  have  been  fortunate  in'  securing  a  limited  supply 
of  these  Ambulance  Wagons  from  the  U.  S.  Gov't. 

They  make  a  dandy  utility  Farm  Wagon.  Perfect  con¬ 
dition — never  used — shipped  knocked  down  just  as  de¬ 
livered  to  U.  S.  Gov’t.  While  they  last  our  price  only 
$87.50.  P.  O.  B.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Shipped  weight 
ifinO  lbs.  Takes  3rd  class  freight  rate 


U.  S.  Govemmexit  Water  Carts 

nORSK  DRAWN  WITH  150  gal.  Tank  and 
GOULD  WATER  PI^MP.  JIakes  ideal  Insecticide 
Sprayer.  Send  For  Free  Folder. 


An  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime 

Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long,  4  ft.  7  in.  wide;  front 
Wheels  3  ft.,  rear  4  ft. ;  round  edge  Steel 
Tires  214  in.  wide,  14  in.  thick ;  Oak  Bo<iy 
has  heavy  floor  with  2  side  seats  full  length, 
fold  up  or  removable:  7  Steel  tempered 
Springs.  XTpholstered  Driver’s  Seat.  Complete  with 
removable  bows;  oil-treated,  water-proof  canvas  top, 
and  rear  drop-curtain.  Hickory  or  Ash  Tongue. 

Double  trees.  Neck-yoke  chains.  Foot  Brakea.  Paint¬ 
ed  4  coats.  A  wonderful,  strong  utility  farm 

wagon.  Supply  limited.  Be  sure  to  get  one  ai  this  low  price.  SOLD  WITH 

Send  check  or  money-order  TODAY.  Prompt  shipments. 

S.  &  C.  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


GUARANTEE 


Dept.  B-9,  1915  S.  State  Street,  Chicago  1  Illinois 


^  I  ■■  ■  underwriters  Labora- 

I  ^1  j  I  tories  Seal  of  Approval 
\m/^M  Safely,  on  all  Prime 
_ Hi-line  Controllers. 

_ 


•  Elmer  the  Bulhorg — strong  u  • 
bull,  big  as  a  horse,  slippery  as 
a  hog. 

©  1944 
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PRIME 

Hi -line  Controllers 
for  Electric  Fence 


Controllers  you  can  depend  on,  for 
modern,  money-making  farming.,. 

Stronger  shock  —  the  right  kind  of  shock  —  shock 
that  really  keeps  animals  where  they  belong.  That’s 
what  you  have  on  your  electric  fence  system  when 
it’s  charged  by  a  Prime  Hi-line  Controller,  the  leader 
for  eleven  years.  ...  With  good  electric  fence,  your 
land  supports  more  animals  per  acre,  earns  you  more 
money  per  acre  with  less  work,  .  .  .  Farm  the  mod¬ 
em  way  —  see  your  Prime  dealer.  Get  the  hi-line 
or  battery  model. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co.,  1 669  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 

FREE  BOOK  "Electric  Fencing”  tells  how  to  build  and 
maintain  a  successful  electric  fence  system,  how  to  avoid 
mistakes.  32  pages  —  illustrated.  Write  today.  y-jo 
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245  EGGS  PER  BIRD 


•“«c«on  Foss 
“""S.  Fee*, 


Sfoelc,  /■ 

"osement, 

CQtiscletit 


L  «««.  Produc- 
the 


ON  LAY  OR  BUST 


“We  attribute  a  large  part 
of  our  success  J;o  good  feed 
and  good  breeding. 

“We  raise  our  birds  on 
Park  86  Pollard  Chick  Starter, 
and  Growing  Feed.  The 
sound  value  in  these  feeds 
shows- up  in  the  vigor  of  our 
pullets. 

“Lay  or  Bust  has  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  high  egg 
production.” 

C.  W,  Seymour 


Our  hat’s  off  to  the  man  who  has  what  it  takes  to 


win!  245  eggs  per  bird  is  no  everyday  achievement. 
We’re  happy  to  furnish  the  feed  prescription  for  Mr. 
C.  W.  Seymour.  He  furnishes  the  birds,  bred  for  high 
production — and  the  sound,  attentive  management 
that  enables  good  feed  to  get  the  most  from  them. 


Balanced  feed,  rich  in  the  “makings”  of  extra  eggs  is 
the  most  economical  fe^d  you  can  buy.  You  get  good 
results  with  Lay  or  Bust  because  it’s  “prescription 
made”  for  high  production. 


MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

I  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Fre« 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


HHfl*  Your  live  poultry  to  New  YotlC*  old* 
.  live  poultry  house.  Kstabllshed  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 


Write  for  quotations,  taes.  crates,  shlppine  instnio- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Termiml  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


Golden  Rose  Of  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y, 


for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Daehs,  Prop. 
EDWARD’S  FARMS.  HOLLIS  7.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  quality  egg  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO- 
SAB  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  SL,  New  York 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WHISKEY  BAKILELS;  Fresh  emptied.  50  gallon 
$4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00:  5  for  $19.00;  freight  prepaid. 
Special  prices  on  quantities. 

„  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’  DISTILLERY, 

P.O.  Box  30,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tel:  Norwalk  6-5757 


Gt’MW’OOD  molasses;  HOGSHEIADS,  Both  heads 
in  place.  Hoops,  some  steel,  some  wood.  Capacity  100- 
111)  gallons.  $3.00  each.  P.  O.  B.  Boston. 

Henry  A.  Thorndike,  216  Thames  Street,  Newport,  R.  I. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


214  inch  4  ring  double  harness:  without  collars  $88.00 
FREEPDRT  GRAIN  CO.,  FREEPORT.  MAINE 
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Quick  Help 

When  These  Worms 
Hold  Back  Your  Flock 


Remove  Large  Roundworms  and  Cecal  Worms 
with  Dr*  Salsbury's  AVI -TON 
Just  Mix  it  in  the  Mash 

Convenient^  Labor-Saving  Flock  Treatment 


You  lose  profits  when  birds  in  your 
flock  are  heavily  infested  with  large 
roundworms  or  cecal  (pin)  worms. 

Such  birds  don't  lay  well,  waste  feed. 

You  can  help  these  birds  easily,  con¬ 
veniently.  Just  give  them  Dr.  Sals- 
bury's  Avi-Ton  in  wet  or  dry  mash. 

Avi-Ton  is  easy  on  the  birds.  You'll 
feel  safer,  more  secure  if  you  give 
your  flock  Avi-Ton  as  soon  as  you 
suspect  large  roundworms  or  cecal 
(pin)  worms  are  holding  back  laying. 

DR.  SALSBURyS  LABORATORIES, 

A  Nafion-wide  Poultry  Service 


Whenever  your  flock  needs  kelp,  ask  for 
"Dr.  Salsbury’s”  ...  a  complete  line  of 
poultry  medicines,  fumigants,  disinfectants, 
vaccines  and  bacterins. 


For  Individual  Treatment:  give 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps,  the  only 
treatment  containing  Rotamine, 
Removes  large  roundworms  and  in¬ 
testinal  capillaria  worms.  Easy  on 
the  birds.  Preferred  by  poultry 
raisers,  5  to  1. 


Avi-Ton  contains  recognized  drugs, 
including  phenotbiazine.  Thousands 
of  poultry  raisers  praise  its  conven¬ 
ience;  its  safe,  sure  action.  Avi-Ton 
is  Jow  in  cost,  too. 

Guard  against  heavy  infestations 
which  throw  your  birds  off  laying, 
reduce  your  profits.  Get  genuine  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Avi-Ton  at  hatcheries,  drug, 
feed  and  other  stores,  now.  Early 
treatment  pays  more — in  eggs  and 
profits  to  you. 


Charles  City, 


Iowa 


Buy  at  Dealers  Displaying 
This  Service  Emblem 


FLOCK  TREATMENT 
fOR  CHICKENS 
&  TURKEYS 


if'DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

Convenient,  fasy  Way  to  Give 
Your  Flock  TONIC  BENEFITS 

So  easy  to  give  your  flock  Ren-0-Sat'» 
tonic  benefits.  Just  two  tablets  per  gallon; 
stir  briskly.  Poultry  raisers  praise  this 
remarkable  new  treatment,  used  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  this  spring  against  cecal  cocci- 
dtosis  and  as  a  tonic.  Safe  in  any  waterer. 


REH-O-Sni 

THE  TWO-FOLD  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Good  Laying  Mash 

Please  send  me  information  on  my 
laying  mash.  I  am  feeding  Rock  Pul¬ 
lets.  They  do  not  seem  to  stay  fat. 
They  will  lay  and  seem  to  shed  too 
much  and  also  lose  too  much  weight. 

1  feed  50  per  cent  mash  and  50  per  cent 
grain.  I  would  like  to  know  what  to 
take  out.  The  mash  I  use  consists  of 
200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  middlings,  500 
lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  156  lbs.  ground 
wheat,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  al¬ 
falfa  meal,  325  lbs.  soy  bean  meal,  65 
lbs.  meat  scrap,  60  lbs.  fish  meal,  10  lbs. 
riboflavin  concentrate,  20  lbs.  limestone, 
40  lbs,  defiuorinated  phosphate,  20  lbs. 
salt,  200  lbs.  distillers’  dried  grains,  and 

2  lbs.  codliver  oil.  b.  h. 

Virginia. 

In  checking  over  your  ration,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  good.  It  has  about  19  Vz 
per  cent  protein  and  about  276  units  of 
riboflavin  per  100  grams  of  mash  with¬ 
out  the  extra  10  per  cent  of  riboflavin 
concentrate.  However,  I  don’t  think  I 
would  suggest  leaving  this  out.  Barred 
Rocks  are  famous  for  their  inability  to 
handle  large  quantities  of  feed  without 
getting  too  much  abdominal  fat.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  grad¬ 
ually  cut  down  on  scratch  grain  as  low 
as  25  per  cent  scratch  and  use  75  per 
cent  mash.  If  your  birds  then  do  not 
hold  their  weight,  you  could  later  add 
some  fleshing  pellets  as  a  supplementary 
feed. 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


CLeCTWICALLV  HATCHCD 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thors.  Ordkr  fum  ad  m  trHt*  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  del.  W*  Non-bM  Pita.  Ckls. 
Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.  $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  Bks.  &  B.  I.  Beds....  12.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Bock-Bed  &  Bed  Bock  Cross..  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  16.00  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  I>.  American  Sezora 
only.  95^  Accuracy. 

Smith's  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  CoiolafflU^  Po. 


cm 


^•^^ormurr-cmoKCM 
^(mursmok  kDomnEp 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

lOO 

too 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$6.00 

.  12.00 

22.00 

8.00 

.  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

.  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghort 

TT.S.B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  15.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  R.  I.  Beds. 

New  Hampshire  Beds . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 

Matfern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

SOLD  OUT 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bock-Bed, 
Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

STANDARD  HEAVY  BREED  PULLETS 

10  to  12  weeks  or  older.  Parmenter  Beds,  Bocks, 
Crosses,  New  Hampshires.  Get  our  breeding  chart. 
We’ll  Ship  via  Express. 

Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Farm 
Bemardston,  Massachusetts 

Fifty  Proven  White  African  Guinea  Breeders  $8  Pair. 
R.  CAMPBELL,  RED  HOOK.  NEW  YORK 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guar.  Catalog  free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex'd  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $13.00  $18.00  $10.00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  Anconas .  13.00  18.00  lO.OO 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

New  Hampsh's  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  18.00  20.00  20.00 

B.  I.  Beds  and  Bed-Bock  Cross.  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Sexlng  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Live 


CHICKS 


Bred  to  make  you 
profits.  N.  T.-U.  S.  Pullorum  passed  healthy  breeders. 
New  Hampshires,  Bock-Bed  and  Red-Bock  Crosses. 
Hatches  year  'round.  Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Bw  R.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


LOG  SAWS 


Make  profitable  use 
of  your  timber. 
Clear  land.  Provide 
fuel.  Early  delivery. 
Write  for  details 

DOW. 


Cleaning  Eggs 

What  is  the  most  efficient  method  of 
cleaning  eggs  as  they  are  brought  in 
from  the  nests,  among  which  there  are 
usually  a  few  eggs  heavily  coated  with 
dirt?  Is  there  any  objection  to  washing 
such  eggs  if  sold  promptly  to  local  con¬ 
sumers  and  delivered  during  the  week 
in  which  they  are  gathered?  How  long 
may  eggs  remain  in  modern  household 
refrigeration  and  still  be  edible?  F.  F.  M. 

New  Jersey 

There  is  no  magic  way  to  clean  eggs. 
Many  persons  use  sandpaper  cleaners 
and  sorne  use  steel  wool.  You  can  clean 
dirty  eggs  without  washing.  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  wash  put  the  egg  in  water  and 
completely  immerse  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  not  over  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  clean  and  put  in  a  wire  rack  to 
dry.  Do  not  allow  the  eggs  to  soak  for 
long  periods  in  water.  Eggs  which 
have  to  be  washed  loose  their  bloom, 
but  if  stored  in  a  refrigerator,  will  keep 
for  a  suitable  time  for  home  use.  Eggs 
can  be  kept  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
in  a  house  refrigerator  and  still  be  suit¬ 
able  for  cooking  or  frying.  Eggs  need 
to  be  reasonably  fresh  if  they  are  to 
poach  well. 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN  FEATHERS. 


'Cap-Brush"Applicalof 
makes  "SUCK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


YOU  CAN’T  CURE 

BUT 

YOU  QAN  PREVENT 

TRACHEITIS  FOWL  POX 
PULLORUM 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

lOOX.IOR  THIl  AND  THIS 

NAM$  fRACIMAtK 


Box  70-25 


VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

’  "rO-On  »  'H«w  J.r.«y 

.  '  - 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACeiN£S 

Pay  for  Themselves  in  a  Few  Weeks 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Ask  for  Information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Office:  303  5th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  T. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y.,  Near  142d  Street. 


Peerless  Poultry  Pluckers  and  Semi-Scaiders  for  broil¬ 
ers,  fowl  and  turkeys.  Quick  delivery.  Write  for  free 
folder.  ANSELM  C.  FRANKEL,  Greenfield,  Mass.- 


WiNiMCHtCKS 

BROILERS-ROASTERS-EGGS 


II  0  N.  L  Extra  profits  from  Weno  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicksi 
''■"■ApprovedWrite  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hatrhn  Every  all  matings.  We  specialiie  in  chicks  from 
'hen  breeders.  Leading  purebreda  and 
„  .  crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capacity  1,800,000 

Year  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  J-3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Special  I.OW  Prices  on  Ohis  Bis*Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  DELIVERY 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y, 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


WITte  engine  VORKS 


Bfo. 


Pullet  Has  Swollen  Toe 

One  of  my  pullets  has  a  swollen  mid¬ 
dle  toe.  She  keeps  it  off  the  ground 
most  of  the  time  and  when  she  moves 
she  limps.  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  would  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  with  her  and  how  I  may  cure  it. 

New  York.  e.  s. 

A  sore  toe  might  be  caused  by  an  ac¬ 
cident,  or  possibly  some  infection.  If 
it  is  caused  by  some  accident,  it  will 
gradually  correct  itself.  If  the  toe  feels 
warm,  there  is  probably  some  infection 
which  may  not  so  readily  clear  up.  If 
there  is  pus, in  the  joint,  it  should  be 
drained  out  and  the  toe  soaked  in  a 
good  disinfectant  solution,  such  as  a  5 
per  cent  carbolic  solution.  If  this  bird 
does  not  improve,  it  would  be  better  to 
dress  her  off  for  meat  while  she  is  still 
in  good  flesh. 

Hens’  Crops  Are  Large 

Some  of  my  hens’  crops  are  awfully 
enlarged  and  very  hard.  What  is  the 
cause  of  it?  f.  e.  r. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 

Crop-bound  condition  is  caused  by  the 
birds  loading  up  with  litter  or  other 
material'that  clogs  up  in  their  crops.  If 
you  are  feeding  all  mash,  it  might  be 
cured  by  feeding  a  little  grain  in  the 
litter.  They  might  also  lack  grit.  Some¬ 
times  birds  get  out  of  condition,  and  at 
such  times  load  up  on  litter.  Getting 
them  out  on  range  will  help  relieve  this 
condition.  Better  flush  the  birds  out 
with  milk  or  Epsom  salts.  If  these 
birds  are  badly  clogged,  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  operate  and  remove  the  mate¬ 
rial.  Sometimes  if  the  crop  is  not  too 
badly  impacted,  it  may  be  possible  to 
hold  the  bird,  with  head  down,  and  by 
manipulation  force  the  material  back 
through  the  beak. 

Wet  Vents 

Several  of  my  hens  have  wet  abdo¬ 
mens  and  vents.  Kii>dly  let  me  knew 
the  cause  and  the  cure?  J  .  E. 

The  wet  abdoments  may  be  caused 
by  indigestion.  Occasionally  there  are 
reported  somewhat  similar  conditions, 
combined  with  an  offensive  odor,  which 
often  indicates  vent  gleet.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  it  is  due  to  an  ulcerative 
condition  of  the  cloasa  or  vent.  To 
treat,  clean  the  tissues,  then  apply  a  3 
per  cent  solution  of  chromic  acid;  three 
or  four  treatments  may  be  necessary. 
It  would  be  well  in  cases  of  this  kind 
also  to  give  the  birds  a  laxative. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $20.00  $10.00 
U.S.B.O.P.S’d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  10.00 

All  heavy  Breeds  sold  out  until  December. 
Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stork. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatek.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

All  breeders  bloodtested.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns . $12.00  $24.00  $10.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  17.00  -  —  - 

Hatches  Mon.  and  Thurs.  throughout  the  year. 
TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf.  Pennsylvania 


Hanson's  World  Record  and  Ghostley  Breeding.  354 
egg  Sired  Stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So  pul¬ 
lets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready  to 
profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 
brings  32-page  catalog  free. 

We  are  now  reserving  Baby  Pullet  and  Baby 
Chick  orders  for  1946. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04H,  Holland,  Mich. 


Colonial  Fau  Chicks 


Prompt  shipments.  All  leading  breeds  and 
hybrids,  ^xed.  If  desired.  Rock  bottom ' 
prices  made  possible  by  being  world's 
largest  hatchers,  U.  S.  Approved — Pullorum 
Tested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Marlon,  Ohio 


i-Sexed 

PUS. 
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100 

100 

100 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$6.00 

10.00 

18.00 
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15.00 

18.00 

15.00 

15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

16.00 

20.00 

15.00 

14.00 

— 

14.00 

C/i0d£0^  yoMe/y 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or 
Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Legh 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wlilte  Legh 
Barred  Bocks  and  B.  1.  Beds 

White  Bocks  . 

Red-Bock  Cross  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  14.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1945  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  l^nday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 

“The  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  8."  Established  1892 
TilBEE  LEADING  BREEDS  OP  POULTRY 
BUEEDEK  OF  PINE  JERSEY  CATTIJ3 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &,  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

M  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

July  hatched.  A  small  deposit  reserves  your  order  for 
October  delivery  at  $2.00  each. 

LOVELL  GORDEN,  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 

GEESE— PUREBREDS  AND  THEIR  CROSSES 

Free  circular.  Early  Fall  is  the  time  to  start  your  goose 
flock.  ARK  FARM.  NORTH  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 

- COLORED  MUSCOVY  DUCKS— DBAKES - 

Frank  Hauck,  P.O.  Box  84,  Kew  Gardens,  New  York 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


401 


TOOL  KITS 


BRA^ID  >JEW.  GOVERNMENT 
surplus.  Large  metal  box  contain¬ 
ing  large  and  small  screwdrivers,  set  of  six  10-point 
socket  wrenches,  %  to  % ;  8-in.  crescent  wrench,  2 
doubie-end  wrenches,  pair  pliers,  magneto  file,  pulley 
puller.  Weight  8  lbs.  $4.95  F.  O.  B. 
KINGSLEY  RADIO,  CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND 


SPECIAL  BIG  is;.  LB.  BOX  OF  OVER  3,000 

popular  size  assortment  of  steel  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
washers,  cotter  pins,  hose  clamps,  etc.  $5.00  postpaid. 

MELTZ  AIRCRAFT,  Hardware  Department, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 


ESPALIER  FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  European  gardens,  now  avail¬ 
able  in  America.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  403. 


HELP  WANTED 


TRACTOR  Man,  25-35  on  largo  farm,  Somerset  Co., 

N.  J.  willing  to  help  with  Angus  herd ;  small  family 
preferred,  modern  house,  light,  heat,  cooking  gas  fur¬ 
nished;  good  worker,  sober,  honest;  give  references; 
$120.00  Box  2129,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  Dairy  man  and  relief  poultry  man  Som¬ 
erset  Co.,  N.  J.  some  knowledge  of  Guernseys,  must 
like  cows;  two  time  milking  both  hancS  and  machine; 
modem  4  room  apartment;  heat,  light,  cooking  gas; 
give  references;  $120.00.  Box  2130,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.1VNTEO  Single  man  for  general  farm,  work;  mostly 

in  barn  with  registered  Ilolsteins;  farm  located  in 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  S.  forty  miles  from  New  York 
City;  good  pay,  single  room  and  good  food.  Box  2128, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EXl’KRIBNCBD  Herdsman  to  take  full  charge  of  high 
grade  herd  and  build  up  to  pure  bred;  good  working 
and  living  conditions;  salary  commensurate  to  ability; 
Apply  in  writing,  stating  qualifications  to  Mr.  Howard 
D.  Ames,  Masonic  Home,  Etica,  New  York. 

HERDSMAN  Married,  experienced,  pure  bred  Ayrshires, 
opportunity  for  steady,  interested  person;  excellent 
home  and  privileges;  state  salary  time  available  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  2127,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MARRIED  Man,  age  37,  wants  permanent  job  in 

dairy  barn,  or  on  farm;  life  time  experience;  no 
children;  work  for  wife  not  wanted;  sober,  steady;  3’,^ 
years  with  last  employer;  available  now.  Box  2040, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTEli — Caretaker  position,  country;  man  expert 
mechanic;  woman  excellent  housekeeper;  not  farm¬ 
ers,  but  can  care  for  chickens,  garden.  Box  2002, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

GARDENER,  Caretaker,  wants  position;  age  40;  good 

reference.  Box  2009,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Farmer,  30,  desires  farm  in  need  of  man¬ 
ager  or  Improvement  crops  to  take  place  of  salary; 
has  own  capital;  7  years’  experience;  3  years  agricul- 
ture  college;  Hudson  Valley.  Box  2010,  R.  N.  Y. 

BOD'LTRYMAN,  experienced;  also  caretaker,  handy¬ 
man,  farm,  estate;  steady,  references,  middle  aged. 
Box  2011,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  caretaker,  gardener,  houseman;  experi¬ 
enced;  small  place  only,  southern  New  York  or 
N.  J. ;  permanency  desired ;  conscientious  worker,  clean, 
sober,  honest,  dependable,  middle-aged;  $20  weekly 
with  maintenance.  Write  full  details.  Box  2024, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

BOY,  15,  wants  job  on  dairy  farm;  experienced.  Wil- 
liam  Rowley,  Box  67,  Feeding  Hills,  Stass. 

WIDOWER,  49,  fanu-raised,  sober,  refined,  wants 
permanent  position  on  small  place;  elderly  people; 
fine  home  preferred  to  large  salary;  Maine  or  upper 
N.  Y.  State.  Box  2026,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSBKKEI’ER  Wants  employment  by  refined  per¬ 
son  of  good  habits.  Please  write  particulars.  Box 
2033,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  or  estate  manager  with  executive  ability;  ex¬ 
perienced  In  dairy  andt  beef  cattle,  orchards,  crops, 
farm  machinery,  building  and  maintenance;  could  be 
very  valuable  to  someone  buying  a  farm,  cattle  and 
equipment  or  developing  same.  Box  2034,  R.  N.  Y. 

COHN'rBY  Town  church,  anywhere,  wanted  immedi¬ 
ately  by  successful  minister;  magnetic,  stirring 
preacher,  "live  wire,”  popular  pastor;  outstanding 
references;  salary  amount  secondary;  clergy  reduced 
fare  travel  book.  Jacklln,  305  West  18th  St.,  New 
York. _ _ 

AJMKITIOUS  Farm  couple,  with  house  trailer,  to 
build  small  farm  into  paying  chicken  business; 
handyman,  non-drinkers;  on  shares;  must  love  animals. 
Write  particulars.  Box  2039,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MAN,  handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

also  chaulTcur;  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon.  Star  Route,  Spruceton,  N.  Y. 

FARM  JIanager  with  the  experience,  energy  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enterprise; 
life  experience  handling  purebred  dairy  cattle  and  mod¬ 
em  fanning  operations;  capable,  efficient;  have  Initia¬ 
tive,  unquestionable  integrity;  married;  no  children. 
Box  2051,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Married  man  wants  a  position  as 
caretaker,  or  work  on  a  farm;  no  milking.  Box 
2054,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGKD  Couple  for  small  estate,  private  school 
or  Institution;  man  as  caretaker  or  'gardener,  woman 
for  secretarial  work;  unfurnished  living  quarters  es¬ 
sential.  within  100  miles  New  York  City.  Box  2126, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARET  ,\KBR:  Gardener,  agricultural  graduate,  48, 
no  children,  takes  complete  charge  country  estate; 
long  experiences  north  and  south;  A-1  references;  any- 
where.  J.  Grunwald,  care  of  .Lome  Farm,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

KXl’ERIBNCED  Poultry  man  desires  job  on  poultry 
farm;  references.  Box  2047,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Man  with  six  children  wants  first-class 
herdsman’s  job;  32  years  old  and  life  time  experi¬ 
ence;  also,  not  afraid  to  work.  Merton  Champany, 
Athol.  Mass.  R.  F.  D  2. 

WANTED — I’osition  developing  private  estate  or  real 
estate  development;  years  of  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  landscape  design  and  muiatenance. 
Box  2079,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAl’ABLE,  Experienced  man,  65,  wife  and  daughter, 
desires  job  as  caretaker  and  handy  man.  Box 
2095,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  Man,  58,  desires  work  In  small  institution 
or  private  estate;  can  drive,  milk,  do  gardening, 
anything  that  is  required  on  a  private  place.  1‘lease 
state  particulars  and  wages.  James  Rush,  327  Beach 
80th  St,,  Rockaway  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

REFINED  Widow  seeks  housekeeping  for  1  adult  in 
modern  home  in  McKean  County,  Pa.  Box  2093, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AI.^klUUED  Man  wants  position;  experienced  with 
cows,  poultry,  gardens;  general  caretaker,  sober  and 
reliable.  Box  63,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. _ 

POSITION  as  working  manager  wanted  by  middle- 
aged  married  man  on  farm  or  estate;  no  booze  or  to- 
iiacco;  thoroughly  experienced  stock,  poultry,  building 
and  maintenance,  all  farm  machinery  operations  and 
upkeep.  Box  2085,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMI’ETENT  young  woman  desires  housekeepers  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm ;  comfortable  living  quarters  essential  for 
my  two  small  children  and  mother  who  will  assist  part 
time;  full  details  appreciated.  Box  2104,  R.  N.  Y, 


WIDOWER  with  4  children  wants  housekeeper;  good 
cook  and  housekeeper.  Box  2084,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  cook;  houseworker;  gardener;  general  handy. 
Box  2113,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MAN,  single,  experienced,  in  brook  trout  hatcheries, 
understands- raising  pheasants,  chickens,  waterfowls, 
garden,  lawn,  flower  beds,  tree  nursery.  New  York  State 
chauffeur’s  license;  wishes  a  steady  situation  on  private 
country  place,  references.  Box  2109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER;  married,  32,  no  children,  lifetime  experience 
dairy  and  general  farming,  desires  position  as  farm 
manager;  can  also  furnish  single  man.  Box  2107,  R.N.Y. 

EFFICIENT  farm  manager  who  can  show  results,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position;  lifetime  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing,  all  machinery,  building  and  breeding  healthy  herds 
for  highest  production;  married  age  38,  registered  hol- 
stelns  prefered.  Box  2105,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLBAGED  American  protestant  woman,  adaptable, 
trustworthy,  intelligent,  seeks  intsresting  employment. 
country  or  city.  Box  2103,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  Widow  57 ;  good  cook  housekeeper  for  one 
adult  or  elderly  couple;  state  salary.  Box  2119,  R.N.Y. 

FARM  Manager;  married,  42  with  life  experience  in 
dairy  and  general  farming  open  for  engagement 
August  15th  or  later;  only  modem  farm  considered; 
good  six  room  house.  Box  2130,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHRISTIAN'  Middleage  lady  desires  position  as  com¬ 
panion  housekeeper  to  an  elderly  person,  prefer  one 
going  south  for  the  winter.  Box  2122,  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm  within  100  miles  New  York 
City;  give  all  infonnatlon.  H.  Baader,  132-01  Lib¬ 
erty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  19,  N.  Y. 

FOB  Sale — Two  of  the  best  large,  high  producing 
grain  and  dairy  farms  in  Montour  County.  Write 
for  description.  William  Seidel.  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

FARM,  85  acres,  with  10-15-acre  lake  site;  build¬ 
ings  clean  and  sound;  elevation;  49  miles  N.  Y.  C., 
$13,500.  J.  French,  Florida.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  18  acres  all  productive;  fair  building;  good 
wells:  $2500;  'William  Butterfield,  Mittchell  St.. 
Boad,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego,  New  York _ 

1,054-Acre  Champlain  Valley  dairy  farm,  137  head, 
stock,  tools,  complete  modem  mechanized  equipment; 
new  residence,  tenant  houses,  barns,  buildings  well 
maintained:  present  Income  over  $30,000.  Pictures,  de¬ 
tails,  terms,  from  Smith  Bell  &  Co.,  Burlington, 
Vermont,  or  A.  Schuettinger,  Vergennes,  'Vermont. 

90  ACRE  dairy  farm,  28  head  of  stock  and  tools;  all 

conveniences,  on  hard  road;  $13,500.  terms;  63  acre 
farm  $2500.  if  it  is  a  farm  you  want,  write  me. 
James  Williams,  1141  Linwood  Place,  Utica,  New  York. 

124  ACRES  near  village:  cottage  built  ’39,  stable, 
barns;  bargain,  $3,500;  600-acre  ranch,  45-acre 
lake;  get  brochure:  dandy  coontry  store,  beautiful  home. 
$7,500;  modern  dairy  farm,  stocked,  $17,500;  feed 
business,  gas-cabin  station.  Lists.  Hendrickson,  Cob- 
bleskill  (eastern).  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  S.4LE — 3  poultry  farms,  one  in  operation;  also 
6-acre  hide-out,  7  rooms,  year  round,  furnished, 
$4,500.  Free  list.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 5  to  20  acres,  partly  tillable;  6-8  room 
house,  good  construction.  Improvements:  on  macadam 
road;  school  bus;  brook  on  property  preferred;  50-75 
miles  from  N.  Y.  C. ;  reasonable  price;  private  party. 
Box  2003,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  dairy  farm,  good  location;  option 
to  buy;  state  full  particulars.  Box  2006,  R.  N.  Y. 

WANtED — Maine,  on  salt  water,  large  lot  or  couple 

acres,  with  or  without  shack.  Box  2008,  Rural  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  in  Rockland  County,  5  acres  or 
less;  wood  land  for  camping;  should  have  water, 
either  well,  spring  or  brook,  and  at  least  a  wagon 
trail  from  highway;  must  be  reasonable.  Karl 
Kahler,  4406  25th  Ave.,  L.  I.  C.,  3,  N.  Y. 

GARAGE  Business  for  sale,  net  value  $19,000;  or 

will  exchange  for  farm  or  gas  station;  easy  terms  can 
be  arranged;  no  agent.  Box  2012,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Orange  or  Ulster  farm  with  60  acre  swamp, 

or  acreage  for  shallow  flooding  by  spring;  or  brook. 
Postmaster,  Nonvooti,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — Gas  station,  with  small,  modern  house  and 
poultry  houses,  on  a  main  highway;  about  5  acres 
flat  land,  75  miles,  not  over  100,  from  N.  Y.  City; 
full  details  first  letter.  Walter  J.  Ryan,  68-26  Van 
Cleef  St.,  Corona,  L.  1. _ 

WEST'S  Fall  catalogue;  hundreds  farms  and  busi¬ 
nesses,  New  York,  Penna.,  other  states:  Free.  West's 
Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  QE,  I’lttsburgh,  16,  Fa. 

22  _  ACRES,  1709-foo6  frontage,  3-lane  highway, 
Nicholson  to  Factoryville;  6-room  house.  3-room  gas 
station;  unoccupied  buildings  need  repairing;  grove- 
creek;  location  for  chicken  farm  or  farmers’  market; 
beautiful  view;  $2,009.  Floyd  A.  Dymond,  Broker, 
Tunkliannock,  Penna. _ 

SEE  Our  1945  Free  Farm  Catalog  before  buying  your 
farm,  country  home,  etc. ;  hundreds  of  bargains  de¬ 
scribed;  Eastern  states;  get  it  now.  Husted  Farm 
Agency,  2488  Concourse.  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 6  rooms  and  bath,  electric,  cellar,  fruit 

room,  attic,  2  lots,  garden,  asparagus,  fruit  trees; 
optional,  furniture;  home-canned  fruit,  vegetables: 
boarder  if  wanted.  Box  2015,  Rural  New-ITorker, 

FARM  for  sale,  120  acres;  31  cattle,  2  horses,  2  1- 

year-qld  colts,  bam,  10-room  house,  electricity  and 
phone  in;  tractor,  truck  and  all  equipment;  piice 
$12,090.  Box  2029,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  commuting,  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  C. ; 

price  up  to  $5,000;  on  a  good  road  In  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
or  Pa.  M.  Lelbowitz,  1115  Tiffany  St,,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

ONE  of  the  best  30-cow  dairy  farms  between  Man- 

Chester  and  Rutland,  1%  miles  from  Wallingford. 
It.;  270  acres  good  land,  water,  wood  and  lumber  ample. 
$12,000,  half  cash.  Write:  Goss,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y. 

SALE — 12  acres,  7-room  house,  electric,  town  water,  3 

outbuildings,  all  excellent  condition,  4  acres  grapes, 
peach  and  apple  trees;  3  miles  from  R.  K.  station  and 
village;  near  beaches:  40  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  F.  A. 
I^tgelmann,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAI,iB— Kennel  and  32-acre  farm,  machinery, 

team,  15  ch.  bred  cockers,  new  barn,  vineyard, 
fenced  home  and  greenhouse:  good  land;  snapshots  on 
request.  Near  Buffalo.  Crown  Hill  Kennels.  Mrs. 
H,  B,  Lees,  Eden,  N.  Y. _ 

SELL  Farm,  100  acres,  rich  soil,  woods,  spring;  suit¬ 

able  trout,  duck  pond;  largo  bam,  brick  house  with 
number  of  rooms;  desirable  for  accommodating  tour¬ 
ists;  running  water,  electricity;  house  and  barn.  Box 
2025,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

VETERAN  wants  to  buy  farm ;  reasonable.  Box 

2027,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FOB  SALE — Officers’  quarters,  foreman’s  quarters  and 

6-st8ll  garage  with  2  acres  land  at  foraier  C.  C.  C. 
camp;  spring  water,  beautiful  view;  easily  converted 
to  Summer  camp  or  permanent  residence.  John 
Osolneek,  GallupylUe.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale — Large  bungalow,  9  rooms  and  bath,  steam 
heat;  plot  100x200;  $5,000;  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
P.  O.  Sox  161,  Matamoras.  Pa. _ 

130  ACRES:  40  acre  meadow,  drive  any  where  with 

car ;  8  room  house ;  oak  floors,  bath,  furnace,  electri¬ 
city,  20  cows;  mostly  Jerseys,  team,  completely  equipped, 
school  bus.  milk  route;  $7,500-$2,500  cash.  United 
Real  Estate,  Triangle.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Greene.  N.Y.  47Y4 

FOR  SALE;  Poultry  farm  near  2  towns;  6  room  house, 

electricity,  other  buildings;  price  $2000.  Ben  Leroux, 
Greensboro,  itaryland. _ _ 

I’OULTRY  Farm  tor  sale  1%  acres;  capacity  7000 

broilers  or  1800  layers;  retail  route:  50  miles  from 
New  York  on  Long  Island;  price  $9000;  cash  $6500. 
fully  stocked.  Box  2132,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.4NTE1L  Dairy  fami ;  about  100  acres,  eastern  or 

central  N.  Y.  with  or  without  stock,  good  road,  elec¬ 
tricity;  moderate  priced;  terms;  experience  fanner; 
please  state  details  in  first  letter:  English  or  Gennan. 
Box  2131,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.\NTBD;  Small  farm  6  rooms  fireplace;  3  to  6  acres, 

brook;  radius  of  50  miles;  right  price,  full  partieu- 
lars.  Walsh,  361  East  ISSth  St,.  New  York  City, 

COMBINATION  Poultry  and  dairy  fann,  1,000  birds, 

19  cows,  bull,  team,  tractor,  modem  equipment,  and 
buildings,  $13,000  half  down,  $7,000  to  $9,000  income. 
National  Realty  Sales.  Rlcliniondville,  New  York, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y.  nine  miles  from  it;  60 
acres  land  including  stone  foundation  20x25  10  ft. 
deep;  good  location  and  good  soil;  will  also  exchange. 
$3OO0  part  cash;  write  owner.  Joseph  Emmanuel,  550 
West  20th  St.,  Box  288,  New  York  City. 

Modem  7  room  home  In  Westchester  Co.,  351  minutes 
from  Grand  Central  Station  will  exchange  for  rural 
property  within  150  miles  of  New  York  equity  $6000. 
Box  2116,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Small,  accessible  truck-poultiy 
farm  on  highway  in  predominantly  Protestant,  En¬ 
glish-speaking  community  near  city;  7-9  rooms,  good 
cellar,  water,  electric  In;  barn,  chicken  coops,  garage, 
etc.  Take  good  care  property.  Box  2029,  R  N.  Y. 

GEORGIA  Fann,  600  acres,  good  land,  6  tenant 
bouses,  on  mail  and  school  bus  route;  3  small 
spring  branches;  timber  will  nearly  pay  for  this 
farm;  $30  per  acre,  half  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  J. 
D.  Fuller,  Mountville,  Ga. 

WANTED — Boarding  house,  20  rooms  or  more,  fur¬ 
nished;  altitude  1,000  ft.  or  over.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  Baader,  132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill, 
19,  N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

141  ACRE  Farm,  121  tillable,  20  woods;  dairy,  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  close  to  town,  on  state  highway;  good 
water,  8-room  house,  modem  buildings,  electricity;  low 
tax  rate.  J.  Phillips,  Hartly,  Delaware.  New  York  ad- 
dress,  120  Broadway.  Boom  3123.  Tel.  Rector  2-1874. 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  or  truchl  farm,  5  rooms. 
Improvements,  barn,  poultry  house;  $6,500,  one-half 
cash.  Harry  Vail,  'Warwick,  N.  Y. 

PARJVIS,  Stock,  poultry,  fruit,  cafes,  gas  stations, 

roadside  stands,  homes,  shore  lots,  cottages  on  lake; 
business  block  in  city  of  7000.  H.  D.  Burpee,  Beal 
Estate,  Route  3B.  Northfleld;  mall,  Tilton,  N.  H. 

FARM  of  112  acres,  19  head  of  stock,  good  team  and 

some  tools;  henhouse  for  200  hens;  1  mile  from  hard 
road  and!  about  25  miles  from  Binghamton:  for  quick 
sale,  $7,000.  Box  2045,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 86-acre  poultry  farm,  electricity,  all  im¬ 

provements;  good,  retail  trade:  on  macadam  road,  7 
miles  from  Brewster,  114  miles  from  liowners  Sta¬ 
tion.  Reason  for  selling,  moving  West.  TeL  Brew¬ 
sters  2693.  Price  $8,000.  J.  B.  Whitaker,  R.  3, 
Brewster,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOB  SALE — 600  laying  batteries,  splendid  condition, 

custom  built  of  vulcan  steel;  1  specially  built,  3600- 
egg  oil  Incubator  made  of  California  redwood.  M.  P. 
Hausner,  Commonwealth  Hoad,  E.  Cochituate.  Mass. 

FARM  for  sale.  N.  EL  Pa.;  300  acres,  40  cows.  lOO 
chickens,  2  houses,  4  bams;  all  modem;  main  high¬ 
way;  with  stock,  tools,  or  without.  Box  2049,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

BEi'ORB  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 

describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Danvln  Craig,  Attorney.  Afton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.1VLE — Poultry  farm,  3  acres,  capacity  1000 

chickens  and  1000  turkeys;  new  buildings,  all  Im¬ 
provements;  modern  5-room  house,  on  highway.  Lau- 
rence  Shultis,  Bearsvllle,  N.  Y.  _ 

LOT  for  Sale — Building  lot  106  ft.  frontage,  south  to 

east  of  corner;  over  200  ft.;  remember,  this  lot  will 
be  sold  if  the  right  price  is  offered.  Box  2060,  R.  N.  Y. 

SALE — 113  acres.  Finger  Lakes  region,  on  macadam 

road;  productive  for  dairy  or  poultry;  new  8-room 
bungalow,  furnace,  bathroom;  all  buildings  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity;  barn  36x70;  silo,  7  henhouses, 
cement  floors;  near  school.  Rudolph  Lunick,  Reading 
Center,  N.  Y.  _ 

'WAN'TED — ^Farm  to  rent;  option  of  buying:  small 

house  for  couple;  about  25  acres.  Joseph  Rauscher, 
18  Hillside  Ave.,  Suffem,  N.  Y. 

169-ACBE  dairy-poultry  farm,  15  miles  Scranton;  25 

head  of  stock,  modem  barn,  capacity  100  tons  hay; 
laying  house,  600  hens,  brooder  house;  3-car  garage: 
large  house,  all  conveniences,  good  road,  all  machinery; 
complete  $12,000.  Omer  Dupayage,  Moscow,  Pa. _ 

WANTED — Building  plot  equal  to  5  lots  or  more,  no 

buildings;  Westchester  or  I’utnam  Co.;  all  cash.  H. 
Biddle,  43  Finch  St.,  ^lilford.  Conn. 

300- Acre  Dairy  farm,  near  Cooperstown;  36  stanchions. 

Insulated  barn,  stalls,  water  cups,  electric  milkers, 
cooler,  silo,  other  buildings;  stook^;  6  cans  daily; 
necessary  tools,  rolling  land  tractor -worked;  spring 
water,  10-room  house,  telephone.  Box  2062,  R.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 333^  acres,  large  bams,  2  silos,  garage. 

double  house,  2  single  houses,  farm  implements, 
tractor.  3  trucks,  99  cows,  2  bulls.  25  head  of  young 
stock,  pasteurization  plant,  milk  route,  electricity. 
water  In  buildings.  Box  2058,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARilS — $1,200  to  $30,000;  stores,  tourist  cabins  and 
garages.  Inquire  Geo.  Scudder,  National  Realty  Sales, 
Richmondvllle,  N.  Y. 

M  ANTED — Going  apple  orchard  or  combination  fruit 

and  dairy  farm  bordering  lake  or  having  active, 
never-failing  stream;  must  have  two  houses;  will  pay 
all  cash;  kindly  state  full  particulars.  Box  2070. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALE — 10-room  house,  out  buildings,  electricity,  bath, 

heat:  90  miles  N.  Y.  C. ;  bus  at  door.  Box  2077, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED — General  or/and  drygoods  store  to  rent,  with 

option  to  buy;  small  town  or  village  preferred. 
Gleleh,  436  East  67th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. _ 

80  ACHES,  Carroll  County,  Md. ;  general  grain,  stock 

and  poultry  farm,  8-room  brick  house,  40x60  bank 
bam,  7  stanchions;  ample  out  buildings,  fine,  fertile, 
well  drained  land ;  near  Frederick  and  Westminster. 
Kitchen  Agency,  Professional  Bldg,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 170-acre  dairy  farm,  10-room  house,  2 

modem  bams,  33  cows,  19  young  stock.  Income  $709 
month;  $20,000.  terms;  many  others.  Connecticut  Realty 
Co.,  Southington,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — To  buy  small  bungalow;  elderly  couple; 

near  N.  Y.  C. ;  approximately  $2,000.  Betty  Guter- 
man,  321  W.  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

48-ACRE  farm  on  concrete  road,  electric  right  by;  8- 

room  house  with  running  water:  1500  broiler  house, 
dairy  barn,  good  buildings,  land  productive:  adjoins 
fishing  lake:  priced  reasonable  for  quick  sale.  Alvin 
Yoder,  Cheswold,  Del. _ 

W’jVNT  to  buy  a  small  farm  in  Rockland  or  south¬ 

eastern  Orange  County;  house  with  central  heat;  house 
and  out  buildings  In  fair  condition;  never-failing  wa- 
ter  supply.  Box  2073,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Bent  or  purchase,  due  to  owner’s  health.  Lone 

Oak  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery,  52,000-egg  capacity; 
room  for  enlargement;  chicks  sale  and  custom  hatching: 
plant  in  A-1  condition;  also  living  quarters;  rent  $109 
monthly.  William  Wheatley.  Elmer,  N.  J. _ 

250  ACRES:  state  highway;  2-famlly  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  large  bam,  new  silo;  big  Income:  26  very 
fine  cows,  8  heifers,  2  horses,  new  Case  tractor,  com¬ 
plete  machinery;  109  tons  hay;  $17,000,  H  down.  Dar- 
win  Craig,  Attorney.  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

124  ACRE  equipped  dairy  farm;  new  stone  house.  6 

rooms,  pantry,  bath,  enclosed  porch,  beautiful  view, 
tractor  fields,  no  horses,  electric  pump,  milker,  cooler, 
nice  bam,  water  buckets,  large  tractor  with  attach- 
ments,  26  stoe'k.  $11400.  J,  Earl  Hay,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

RESIDENCE  and  poultry  business,  5  acres  near  Sound 

and  village:  modern  7 -room  house,  attractive  land¬ 
scaped:  modem  plant,  Jamesway  incubators,  capacity 
15,000;  automatic  starter  batteries,  oil-heating,  city 
power;  also  Diesel  power  plant,  artesian  well.  Evelyn 
Cole,  Stonington,  Conn.  Tel.  Mystic  1355  W. _ 

W.4NTED — In  New  Jersey;  50-aere  farm,  6-roora  house, 

bath,  electricity;  good  condition.  198  W.  Peapack; 
47  Pottersville,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

'TO  Purchase:  Summer  bungalow  or  all  year  round 

cottage,  fire  place;  Peekskill  area;  state  price,  par- 
tirulars.  Box  2094,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

160- ACRE,  Excellent  dairy  farm.  Schenectady  Co. ; 

fully  equipped:  $600  monthly  milk  cheek,  other  in¬ 
come;  Colonial  house,  improvements;  sell  separately  or 
with  stock,  implements.  Box  2090,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

236  ACRES.  Beautiful  and  profitable  dairy  famt  in 
Virginia,  20  miles  from  Wash.,  D.  C. ;  $92,000 
value,  sacrifice  $60,000;  terms.  $20,000  down.  Owner 
must  go  to  Southwest.  Box  2100,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Licensed  20-bed  nursing  home;  19 
patients  at  present;  good  monthly  income  for  right 
person;  equipment,  instruments,  etc.;  building  for 
rent.  Jfrs.  Chas.  L.  Smith.  85  E.  Main  St..  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y 


WANTED — Dairy  farm,  with  or  without  stoek  and 
equipment;  vicinity  Albany:  no  farm  considered 
without  full  details  and  price.  Box  2088,  R.  N,  Y. 

W.\NTED — Farm  on  year-around  road;  with  hay,  in 
sheep  country;  give  full  details  of  schools,  house, 
barns,  pasture,  fences,  hay;  lowest  cash  price.  Box 
2086.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W.\NTED — Camp  or  farm  on  New  England  lake  shore, 
within  200  miles  New  York.  Full  details,  photographs 
and  price  to  Box  2096,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

RETIRING  from  city;  adults  want  to  rent  home  in  or 
near  village;  northern  N.  J.  or  northern  N.  T.  not 
over  $25.00  Box  2113.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  paying  dairy  farm;  stocked  and 
equipped;  send  full  particulars;  price,  terms.  Box 
2117.  Bural  New-Yorker. 


80  ACRE  one  man  Income  farm;  beautiful  colonial 
house.  12  rooms,  bath,  large  lawn,  good  barns,  con¬ 
crete  stable.  sUo.  other  good  buildings,  electric  milker 
and  cooler,  18  cows,  horses,  hogs,  chickens,  complete 
new  machinery,  $12,000.  J.  Earl  Hay,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  business  woman  2  or  3  rooms  commuting 
distance  from  New  York  City.  Box  2115,  B.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent:  small  house  or  apartment  by  3 
adults  within  radius  of  50  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Box  2114,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACREAGE  up  to  40  acres  wanted  near  Princeton,  N.  J. 
give  full  particulars.  Box  2112,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  land;  lease;  purchase;  for  poultry; 
hog  ranch;  no  inflation  prices:  limit  $2009;  partlcu- 

lars;  location;  terms  etc.  Box  2102,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Farm,  good  road,  electric,  full  particulars 
first  letter.  Colotta,  72-7th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COMMUTOBS:  12  acres  In  mountains,  7  rooms,  fire¬ 

place,  all  conveniences,  knotty  pine  beamed  living 
floors,  stone  porch,  screens;  three  miles 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  raspberries, 
asparagus,  tractor,  etc.  $13,500.  B.  C.  Gray,  B.F.D.  2. 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


^OR  SALE;  Dairy  business  containing  36  head  of  cows  ■ 

jnilfc  plant  with  pasturizing  equipment  and  retail 
route;  milking  machine,  tractor,  2  horses  and  all  farm 
machinery;  owner  retiring;  anybody  interested  come  and 
see;  sell  cheap.  Wesosky  Dairy,  Iselin.  New  Jersey 


FLORIDA  Sale:  registered  vaccinated  guernsey  stock, 

milk,  poultry  farm;  electric:  fully  equipped:  18 
heifers;  bred;  Langwater  bull;  2000  producing  pullets- 
modem  ranch  house;  electric;  2  houses  help;  city; 
paved  avenue;  everything  new;  marvelous  business: 
write.  A.  G.  Iy)rd,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


S^JR^MUloTlcrT^airFlarmT^ooTIbundlngsTTarn 

tnnf  30  cows;  cement  floor;  silo,  good  pastures,  cuts 
100  tons  hay;  inquire  A.  L.  Waite,  Pawlet,  Vermont. 

MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency.  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta.  Maine. 


place*  hoarding  farm  or  farm  that 

could  be  changed  as  such.  In  New  York  State  with  or 
without  acreage;  beautiful  view,  swimming  etc.,  full  de- 
tails  in  first  letter;  write  Box  2036.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOB  RENT  Dairy  farm  on  shares;  50  cows;  fully 
equipped.  Ward  E.  Schwetghofer,  Tyler  Hill.  Pa. 
OUTSTANDING  357  acre  farm;  beautiful  home  10 
system,  bath.  2  enclosed  pornhe^, 
l^ge  barn  new  hennery  for  lOOO,  other  buildings 

T(?i?^lonnn^ Complete  equipment;  receipts 
1944  $8000.  Photos,  $21,000.  J.  Earl  Hay.  Oneonta.  N.Y 


F.^M  For  Sale:  58  acres;  good  potato  ground,  also  for 

all  Improvements,  steam, 
electnmty.  telephone,  running  water,  garage,  barn 
market  house;  school  and  village  close  by;^  inquire- 
^Ma^aro^^^marinaro,  216  Staples  St..  Farming-' 


.houses  of  3  and  4  rooms,  electric; 
cf  responsible  persons 

having  stock  and  equipment;  rent  $20  monthly  each- 
satisfactory  references  requested.  M.  A.  Campagna 
LaGrangeville.  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York.  x,<unydgna. 


fruits  and  foods 


REGRET  That  we  cannot  accept  more  orders  for 

ordered,  please  be  patient 
and  will  receive  theire  as  fast  as  we  can  handle  it 
St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon.  N.  T. 


honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 

third  Mne;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y.  o. 


cakes,  assorted,  on  account  short 
N^l^dge.®  N  ^ 


SAGE  for  seasoning,  fresh  ground.  $1.50  per  pound. 
delivered.  J.  D.  Fuller.  Mountville,  Ga. 

Choice  light  clover  honey,  5-Ibs.  $1.50  postpaid-  free 
honey  receipes.  Dexter  Bros.,  Fay  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  New  crop  choice  clover;  from  our  apiaries  di- 
rect  to  you ;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.45  by  parcel-post 
^  pail  $1.50  prepaid! 

Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.  T. 

"^ast  them  yourself;  limited 
T  50  pounds,  $10;  100  lbs.,  $16 

D.  Councill,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


pall  $1.15' plus  16c  p.p' 
Minefield  Pennr*'^  ComweU. 


PUI^  Clover  Honey  accepting  orders  for  — — 

^5s.  $2.75  prepaid  3  zone;  also  pure 
Buckwheat  flour  (old  fashioned  kind)  10  lbs.  $1  09 
prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Coblesklll,  New  York. 


grade,  lb.  $1.60;  2  Ibs.T 

HSLDi&4!:fi.i‘* I'* 


Mj^LB  sugar — Maple  cream  85c  per  lb..  2  and  5- 
Ib.  cans;  maple  butternut  candy  $1.25  lb  •  butter- 


®  15s.,  $1.50:  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre- 

paid  3d  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash- 

sMU**  N^'^Y  Sossei.  Cobl!^ 


5  and  10  lb.  pails  65a  per 

lb. ,  best ,  5oc  per  lb.  dark ;  not  prepaid.  Walter 
Piper  &  Son,  So.  Royalton.  Vt.  «aiier 


wildflower  honey,  contains  no  buck- 

'iw  flavored  honey  5  lbs.  $1.69 

10  lbs.  $3.09  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses:  cases  kept  confldentlaL 


— Ide^l  for  elderly,  bedridde: 

diabetic  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care,  29  mil 
beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BO 
lolQ,  Rural  ]Sew-Y orker. 


J®”*  pension,  wishes  permanent  country 

board  with  private  family  within  50  miles  N.Y.  C 
Mr.  McMahon.  35  Pilling  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Board;  elderly  man,  unemployed,  desires 
rewm,  board;  indefinite  time;  real  country,  private 

R^af  ’N^w^^YOTYe'r  2072! 


CONGENIAL  Home  in  southern  Vermont;  modem  con- 

and  spend  the  winter;  reasonable. 
Mahelle  Gordon,  WiUiamsville,  Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sal^SO  Starline  stalls,  complete  with  ataneb- 
lons  Md  water  towls;  never  been  used.  Stoneacres 
Farms,  Princeton.  N.  J.  Telephone  100, _ 

CC^OBFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 

Price  list,  John  Roman.  531  W.  1st  SL.  HMleton.Pa! 

W^’TE^Baggage  trailer  for  auto.  B«  20077 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

condition.  Write  details. 
IvlUlam  Turner,  Route  1.  Bucksport,  Maine. 

W.^TED — Front-mounted  winch  off  used  army  truck 
also  rear-end  off  1%-ton  truck,  equipped  with  hy- 
drauHc  brakes  and  springs.  John  Rowell.  Tunbridge.  Vt. 
'WANTED — -10  to  80  tons  of  alfalfa  hay;  must  be 
^go^  quality.  Chas.  Jones  Sons.  Highland  Mills. 

WANTED — Garden  tractor,  about  5  R  pT  a" 

Schmand,  172-11  83rd  Ave.,  Jamaica.  3,  n!  Y. 

WANTED — Tractor  on  rubber  or  steel,  with  or  with- 

out  harrow.  Box  2052,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

^VANTED — Concrete  mixer;  battery  brooder,  electric 
flwr  brooders,  poultry  supplies,  colonies  bees.  Thos 
atcDermott.  123  North  11th  St.,  Newark  7,  N.  J, 

W’ANTED — Small,  table-model  cream  separator  W 

H.  Freeman.  Ft.  Covington.  N.  Y. _ 

G.\RDEN  Tractor  wanted,  with  or  without  mower - 

hothed  sash.  Neubeck,  North  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 

W  ANTED — To  buy  1945  model  McCormick-Dee  ring 

one-man  string  pick-up  baler.  Write  or  phone  Irving 
C.  Mondore,  Fabltis.  N.  Y.  Phone  2312. 


WANTED— Horse  weathervane ;  full  bodied;  horse-hes 
hitching-post.  R.  Worthington,  P.  O.  Box  41 
Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 


W.4NTED — Gravely  Model  L  or  similar  small  tracto 
give  details,  condition,  attachments,  year,  pric 
Guerrero.  227  East  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

KOHiER~l500~watt~AC~automatI7~eieotrir^ianr~us< 

2  months  $409.  complete  B,  G.  Hobein,  R.F  D 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. _ 

a^R4C  Diesel  30  HP;  late  m'odel.  George."  ! 

Lakeview  Ave.,  Sleepy  Hollow  Manor,  North  Tarr 
town.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  No.  33  Buckeye  Incubator,  9209  egg  capi 

city;  7200-egg  triple  deck,  double  side.  Newton  Ii 
cubator;  excellent  condition;  reasonable  prica  Snrli 
Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Akron,  New  York. 
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iThis  year  it  is  more  important 
,than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
'chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard's  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBURD  FARMS. 


T 


—outstanding  vigor,fast»uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 
Remember  every  Hubbard  chick  is 
backed  by  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Cross  Breds'  for  superior 
heavy-meated  broilers.  Write  for  free 
^  catalog. 

Box  -12/  'Wdl^bte,  N.  H. 


REDBI RD 


World’s  Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm 
offers  best  chicks  produced  by  35  years’ 
pedigree  breeding  for  vitality,  production, 
quality,  with  a  98%  Livability  Guarantee 
first  4  weeks  on  Champion,  Grade  A, 
Grade  B  Chicks.  Every  breeder  Pullorum 
Tested.  Every  egg  hatched  and  laid  on 
Redbird  Farm. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 


Send  for  big  catalog  and  price  list. 

Redbird  Farm  Wr-niham.  Mass. 


^Chrisf\cVN£WHAMPSM/P£S 
F^tJr/^'ASPIZZERINKTUM 


ITrada-ifame  Big.  V.  S-  Pat  OTf.) 

jPlAN  1946  NOW! 

Kdeat,  hens,  eggs  are  scarce.  Hatching 
5egg,  chick  shortage  may  result.  Make  1946 
gplans,  book  chick  needs,  earlier  than 
-  I  Sever  before. 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  ROCKS 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  66,  Kingston,  N.  H. 

mnisiDE  HOI  HimpsH 

Reserve  order  NOW  for  your  chick  needs  from 
our  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Big  free  catalog  tells 
why  our  chicks  are  so  profitable.  Write 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

|_eo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS— 

Large  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns,  May  hatched,  soon 
be  laying.  Grown  on  tree  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


One  thousand  Barred  Bock  Pullets  14  weeks  old  $2.25 
each.  KENNETH  BAILEY,  FREEPORT,  MAINE 


Fon 
ALL 
POULTAY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  cdl  druggists  and  poultrr  Buppiv/ 
dealers.  50c,  SI. 00.  $2.50  and  $4,00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  \m 


Rato  High  Among  World’s  ^ 

Leading  Contest  Winning  Strains,  all  Breeds 
Mass.-U.S.  B.O.P.  Standards  are  high,  but 
Warren’s  Private  Breeding  Standards  are  higher 
still.  Long-time  Contest  Winnings  attest  superior 
advantages  of  this  remarkable  strain.  Customers 
report  exceptionally  high  egg  averages,  high  pro¬ 
fits,  everywhere. 

Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Tested  since  1929 
without  a  reactor. 

R.  I.  Reds — headed  by  Advanced  Mass.-tT.S. 
R.O.P.  Males.  Supreme  Quality,  highest  breeding. 
Rock-Red  Cross — headed  by  Barred  Bock  males 
from  U.  S. — B.  O.  P.  Strain. 

BIG  CATALOG  WITH  66  PICTURES. 

_  PRICE  LIST,  FREE! 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass 


'Bonded  Against 


ALGER  Golden  Hamps 


Genuine  "Egg-Meat"  Type 

True  goldens.  9,000  breeders  on  oui 
own  farm  bred  for  extra  egg  profits,  fast 
broiler  growth. 

Mass.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clear 
Hivability  guaranteed.  Get  our  big, 
illustrated  Catalog.  Free. 

oS'ade-Mark  ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr, 
tJ.S.Pat.Off.  Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  tor  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Barred  Rocks,  “Rainbow"  Beds.  New  Hamp- 
shircs,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


•>11161  HAL"  .m  A 


'OHIBIHAL^  _ 

WRITE  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 

Developed  to  near  perfection  from  one  of  original  strains 
under  State  R.O.P.  supervision.  Winner  Boston  1945 
Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaranteed  Chicks — BOP  Cock¬ 
erels.  regular  grade.  Reserve  now. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  N,  H. 

Bit  Cl  XAncona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
—j  ^  *  Ancona  Farm,  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

TURKEY  POULTS  FOR  1946 

B.  B.  BRONZE  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

AM  Breeders  Pullorum  Free  Tube  Test  Method 
We  hatch  poults  from  our  own  6000  Breed¬ 
ers,  garefully  selected  for  weight,  shape  and 
fast  maturing  for  good  marketing.  We  hatch 
eggs  from  our  own  Breeders  exclusively. 
For  better  livability,  buy  your  poults  near 
home.  Price  85  cents  each,  500  or  more  (90 
cents  less  than  500).  No  order  taken  for  less 
than  100.  10  per  cent  deposit  required  with  or¬ 
der.  Not  one  was  disappointed  who  ordered 
from  us  for  1945,  so  place  your  order  early 
and  be  assured  of  delivery. 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 
Sam  Affron  (Prop.) 

Phone:  Highland  4091  Highland,  N.  Y. 


WHO'O  you  SAV  ATS  720^437  L9S,  OF  FESt>  ? 


I  SAID  -HENS -*11527  11SS£ARC«I  FARM  IfENS 
-TO  HELP  SUPPLY  THE  PROOF  ONPAN-A-MIN 


Quoting  the  amount  of  feed  used  to 
date  in  research  work  with  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  Pan-a-min  has 
been  (and  is  being)  put  to  the  test. 

It’ll  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the 
significance  of  the  statement  that 
Pan-a-min  birds  on  the  Research 


Farm  lay  as  many  as  23  extra  eggs 
per  bird  per  year. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  tonics 
and  minerals  in  Pan-a-min  will  prove 
beneficial  when  added  to  your  laying 
ration.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  test 
Pan-a-min  on  your  own  flock.  Get 
Pan-a-min  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN  —  for  bustling  chicks  ond  husky  hens 


PUBUSHER’S  DESK 


In  Memphis,  William  Estep,  also 
known  as  “Mahatma,”  and  “Professor,” 
represented  himself  as  “director”  of  the 
Memphis  Research  Clinic.  In  Chicago 
he  promoted  “Super  Mind  Science.”  In 
Los  Angeles  he  was  arrested  after  a 
raid  on  his  “Spiritualistic  Temple.”  In 
Detroit  he  sold  memberships  at  $40,  in¬ 
cluding  a  supposed  life  insurance  bene- 
fi.t  in  the  “Order  of  Temple  Builders.” 
In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  he  sold  literature 
published  by  Positive  Christianity  Pub¬ 
lications,  Washington,  D.  C.,  taking  $100 
fees  for  courses  said  to  lead  to  an 
M.  S.  D.  (Doctor  of  Metaphysics).  Also 
in  Kansas  City  he  incorporated  the 
Gland  Estemeter  Corp.,  to,  among  other 
things,  heal  the  sick  and  sell  Prof.  Es¬ 
tep’s  Gland  Estemeter.  The  cost  of 
the  Estemeter  was  $250.  The  machine 
was  to  indicate  the  condition  of  glands. 
The  F.  T.  C.  ordered  him  to  stop  the 
misrepresentations  made  for  the  de¬ 
vice.  In  Pbnsacola,  Fla.,  he  and  some 
associates  were  charged  with  mail  fraud 
in  the  sale  of  Estep’s  Rainbo  and  Trinity 
Gold  Mines.  He  was  found  guilty  but 
not  convicted.  He  was  also  prohibited 
from  practicing  medicine  there  in  his 
Vita-Ray  Clinic.  He  reopened  the 
“Memphis  Research  Clinic,”  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  it  is  alleged  that  certain 
drugs  administered  by  him  caused  the 
death  of  a  woman.  He  fled  to  Mexico, 
was  arrested  there  and  sent  to  Memphis 
to  face  the  second  degree  murder 
charge.  This  career  history  is  given  in 
detail  to  emphasize  the  fertility  of  im¬ 
agination  and  the  ingenuity  of  purposes 
of  one  who  makes  a  living  by  his  wits 
and  shows  the  need  for  eternal  vigilance 
if  you  do  not  want  to  be  a  victim. 
Leave  your  glands  to  your  physicians 
not  to  quacks. 

Your  splendid  paper  has  been  in  our 
family  ever  since  we  came  here  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago,  and  during  that  time, 
we  have  come  to  recognize  it  as  the 
most  fearless  farm  publication.  I  have 
always  read  Publisher’s  Desk  and  really 
should  have  known  better  than  to  buy 
one  of  those  limited  North  American 
accident  insurance  policies.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  did  and  this  is  what  happened: 

While  the  policy  was  in  force,  I  was 
thrown  from  a  farm  truck  and  laid  up 
for  nine  weeks,  I  immediately  notified 
the  insurance  company  and  they  ack¬ 
nowledged  that  the  claim  was  covered 
under  the  policy.  Finally,  a  year  later, 
the  company  sent  me  a  check  for  $15, 
namely,  for  three  medical  treatments 
at  $5  each.  That  payment,  you  will  see, 
was  made  under  Section  7  of  the  policy, 
which  has  to  do  with  payment  for  any 
injuries  “not  otherwise  covered  or  ex¬ 
cluded.”  But  I  contend  that  the  injury 
is  covered  under  Section  3,  Subd.  5  of 
the  policy  and  that  I  am  entitled  to 
accident  indemnity  at  the  rate  of  $25  a 
week  for  the  nine  weeks  I  was  laid  up. 
Can  you  help  me?  a.  f.  v. 

New  York 

One  letter  from  us  to  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Co.  was  enough 
to  place  a  check  for  the  full  $225  in 
the  hands  of  our  subscriber.  The  com¬ 
pany  never  acknowledged  our  letter, 
but  a  few  days  after  we  wrote,  one  of 
the  company’s  representatives  called  on 
our  subscriber  and  apologized  for  the 
way  the  claim  was  handled,  stating  it 
was  due  to  poor  office  help.  In  our 
opinion,  that  was  a  pretty  poor  alibi  for 
withholding  payment  for  a  full  year  on 
a  just  claim,  and  then  paying  up  only 
after  receiving  our  letter. 

With  reference  to  your  item  on  buying 
land  for  orchard  propositions  the  writer 
ran  into  one  in  Delaware  where  apple 
trees  were  to  be  planted.  The  purchaser 
paid  for  the  fertilizer  and  the  company 
was*  to  cultivate  the  ground  for  you.  It 
looked  good  on  the  surface,  but  there 
was  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  They  planted 
the  trees  all  right,  applied  fertilizer 
and  kept  them  cultivated,  but  they 
planted  rows  of  corn  between  the 
trees.  The  corn  got  most  of  the  fer- 
ilizer,  but  the  owner  got  none  of  the 
corn.  It  was  a  real  moneymaker  for 
the  real  estate  man.  We  corroborate 
your  advice  to  keep  out  of  such  schemes 
and  never  buy  land  that  you  haven't 
seen.  If  One  would  stay  around  the 
locality  for  a  year  before  investment  a 
lot  of  headaches  would  be  saved. 

Connecticut  h.  g.  m. 

We  publish  this  letter  because  it 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  using  judg¬ 
ment  when  these  schemes  are  presented. 

I  sent  $8.30  for  a  brooder  heater  and 
a  humidity  thermometer.  I  received  no 
acknowledgement  of  the  order  and  the 
goods,  did  not  arrive.  I  sent  a  special 
delivery  letter  inquiring  about  the 
goods.  Received  no  answer.  My  chicks 
have  long  since  arrived,  and  I  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  contrive  an  electric  bulb  for 
heat,  so  that  I  wish  my  order  cancelled. 
Will  you  please  take  it  up  for  me?  Thl 
Rural  New-Yorker  rates  ace-high  with 

us.  T.A.S. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  prompt 
shipment  of  the  material  required  and 
a  promise  to  refund  the  remittance  if 
the  goods  could  not  be  used.  A  little 
more  patience  is  needed  this  year,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  delay  in  mails  and  short¬ 
age  of  help  that  exists  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  acknowledgment  of  orders,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  is  to  be  some  delay,  is 
helpful  in  maintaining  the  confidence 
of  customers. 


UNNYBROOR 


READY  - TO  -  LAY 

PULLETS 

15,060  pullets  from  6  weeks  up  to  ready-to-lay. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production— ear.y 
hatched,  range  raised,  full  of  health  and  vitality, 
ready  to  make  money  for  you.  Now  ready  for 
shipment. 

ALL  BREEDERS  U.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

BABY  CHICKS — ^Free  catalog  describes  one  of 
finest  poultry  plants  in  East.  Hatches  weekly  all 
year.  Place  your  order  well  in  advance. 

NEMt  JMMPSHIRIF*  R.t.RED$ 

WHITE  lEfiHORNS*  WHITE  AOCKf 
BARRED  ROCKS  «  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY  t 
FARM 


A.HOWARO  FINGAR,  Owner. 

Box  R— Phona  I309.II— HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


FORESIGHT 

Thinking  ahead  has  given  the 
world  its  greatest  industries, 
founded  its  greatest  fortunes. 
Foresight,  applied  to  the  poultry 
business  right  now,  promises  big 
rewards.  Facts  to  guide  your 
thinking  are  in  our  new,  free  cat¬ 
alog.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  Conn. 


m 


Have  supplied  Del-Mar- Va  Broiler  Grow¬ 
ers  for  years.  98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks.  Sexing  95%  Accuracy. 
All  breeds  blood-tested.  Hatches  every 
week.  New  Hampshires — Big  chicks  from 
high  percent  old  hens. 

Rock-Hamps — ^For  barred  broilers, big  eggs. 
White  Leghorns — ^From  old  hens. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  R  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHAMBmiH 

BARReO 
-ROCHS 

Now  booking  orders  for  later  de¬ 
livery.  Write  stating  your  needs. 
W©  will  do  our  utmost  to  care 
for  you. 

Bred  for  21  years  for  theso  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.'U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


H5 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
DMDVeVi/VilV  Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BURNS’  DAY  OIJl  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmonter 
strain:  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  T.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


•  LEGHORN  PULLETS  • 

Free  range  grown ;  big  and  handsome ;  largely  Rice 
strain.  March  and  April  hatched.  $2.50  and  $2.75. 
A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


ATTENTION,  POULTRY  MEN. 

Don’t  be  sorry.  Don't  buy  a  plucking  machine  until 
you  have  seen  the  Ashley  Plucker,  also  electric  auto¬ 
matic  seml-scalding  tanks.  Write,  phone  Holyoke  2-7031. 

LAWRENCE  E.  PRUNIER,  512  Bretton  St., 
PAIRVIEW,  HOLYOKE.  MASS. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  leam  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 

man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

HELP  Wanted— Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 

or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Boute  S-31.  Augusta,  Sussex  County.  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore 
Sanitarium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

milkers — DeLaral  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 

daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
S150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  also  cr^mery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week,  \yrlte  full  particulars 

to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Union,  N.  J.  _ _ 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — ^Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
With  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford.  Conn. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 

career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse ;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital.  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 

20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 

Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in- 
cr€as6;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N,  x. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  J>. 

H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N,  x. 
WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  who  knows  his 
business  and  how  to  get  things  done;  no  one  working 
estate  need  apply;  plant  very  modern:  owner  is  practi- 

cal.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — ^Married  or  single  man  on  farm;  ho”®®* 
electric,  gas  and  water;  drive 
furnished,  $75  up  to  $100  month.  Keasey  Farms, 

Marwood,  Fa.  _ _ _ _ _ : - - 

WANTED — Good  Strong  woman  to  do  practical  nurs¬ 
ing  in  home  for  aged;  good  py.  Write  fully. 
Mrg.  W.  May  Kluge#  Maple  Farms,  Akron,  Pa.  Box  28^ 
HOSVTTAT,.  ^flttendantg^  experlencd  not  ^ 

meals:  private  rooms.  Stalest 

attention;  six  days  per  week.  Apply  N.  J.  State  nos 

pital,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

PERMANENT  M^triled" 

eral  farm;  permanent  hand  mechanized  e^tnn^. 

nrivate  anartm^t.  bath;  pleasant  home;  wife  cook,  fam- 

Sy  I!  heKnMng;  1  mile 

hour  kew  York;  advise  salary,  experience.  BOX  1825, 
Bural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ _ 

MEN  Wanted:  no  experience  necessary; 

iob'  small  homes  with  one  acre  ground  available  to 
rent  or  buy  *  grow  your  own  food  and  etooy  country 
life:  writo  or  Wdre  Hillsdale  Foundry  Corporation. 
Hillsdale,  New  York.  _ _ —  ■■ 

COUPLE,  experienced,  for  modem  country  h<™®  J 

family  of  4;  man  capable  driving  car  and  doing 
general  duties  around  the  home;  wonian  cooking  and 

general  housework;  reference  jJJ?,®soJ“city' 

Write  Mrs.  C.  A.  Kirk,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Johnson  City. 

N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

FARM  Hand  wanted,  good  strong  worker  to  milk  cow 

and  do  chores  on  largo  poultry  farm;  good  pay  ana  a 
permanent  job;  write  farm  experience,  age.  and  p^ 
wanted.  Seaver  Farm,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island. 
WANTED — farm  hand  single,  for  dairy  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.;  famiUar  with  raising  crops;  able  to 
operate  up-to-date  farm  eaulpment;  state  particulMs 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter  to  F.  C.  P. 
P,  O,  Box  324,  Westfield,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — ^Slan,  married  or  single  on  modem  poultry 

farm;  must  be  sober,  conscientious  and  reliable; 
tenant  for  married  man.  Box  1903,  Rural  New-Tiorker^ 

WOMEN  Attendants  for  care  of  women  patients  in 

State  Hospital,  $70.00  and  maintenance:  no  experience 
necessary;  write  or  telephone  Director  of  Nursing,  State 
Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  New  Jersey _ _ 

WANTED  Men  to  work  on  the  most  modem  turkey 

farm  in  the  northeast ;  will  also  consider  beginners. 
Box  561,  Realservlce,  110  West  34th  Street.  New  York. 

POULTRY  Man:  new  modern  broiler  farm  requires 

working  manager,  attractive  proposition.  Box  1906, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  male;  female;  openings  for  nurses,  at¬ 

tendants,  assistant  cooks,  baker,  painters,  mainten¬ 
ance  helper,  barber,  seamstress,  welder,  steam  fireman, 
farmhands,  etc.  salary  $1,200  year  and  up ;  if  you  ar® 
in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  Valley  State 
Hospital,  Wlngdale,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED  Cook  for  small  hospital  on  Hudson  River,  50 

miles  north  of  New  York  City;  apply  superintendent, 
Butterfield  Hospital,  Cold  Spring.  New  York. _ 

POULTRYMAN  Feeder  wanted  on  one  of  the  larger 

and  more  successful  farms;  a  permanent  job  with  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  is  offered  a  real  good  worker.  Wrlto 
past  experience,  age  and  pay  wanted.  Seaver  Farm, 
Smithtown  Branch,  hong  Island,  New  York. 

COTTAGE  Couple  wanted,  not  over  55,  no  dependents; 

$162.  per  month  and  complete  maintenance;  Conn. 
State  School  for  Boys,  Meriden.  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED  Boss  farmer,  not  over  55;  salary  range  $1800 

$2340.  Apply  giving  references.  Conn.  State  School 
for  Boys,  Meriden.  Conn. _ 

WANTED  Woman  for  pantry  work,  one  with  child  con- 

sidered.  Reply  Box  1944,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  to  live  in  cottage  on  small  estate  in  Ber- 

nardsvllle,  N.  J.  (near  Morristown) ;  man  to  bo  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent,  gardener,  etc.,  wife  to  spend  part 
time  in  main  house  as  cook;  phone  Bemardsvlllo  1065 
or  write  1*.  O.  Box  299,  Bemardsyille.  N.  J. 

WANTED  Woman  to  help  in  small  cottage  for  old 

people;  some  knowledge  of  nursing  necessary;  send 
reply.  Box  1948,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Couple,  wife  to  cook  and  light  housework, 

man  to  work  on  dairy  farm  or  in  modern  farm 
creamery;  good  wages  and  comfortable,  modern  apart¬ 
ment.  M.  J.  Sheridan,  Jr.,  Blossom  Hill  Farm, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. _ _ 

SINGLE  Men  wanted  by  nationally-known  poultry 

farm;  experience  not  required;  slate  age,  height, 
weight:  wages  $125  per  month  plusl  board  and  room. 
Box  A,  Redblrd  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. _ 

JLiRRIED  Farm  Couple;  man  experienced  with  dairy 

cattle;  woman  to  board  farm  help:  modern  house, 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished:  good  wages, 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 

ing  house;  atSractive,  well-equipped  home,  pleasant 
living  conditions,  good  wages;  permanent;  central  New 
Jersey.  Box  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


XI^EBIENCED  Cow  Man,  single,  interested  in  work- 
ig  with  quality  pure  breds;  machine  milking; 
)od  wages  and  living  conditions;  New  Jersey.  Box 
)65,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

OOD  Plain  cook;  $70.00  per  month:  room  and  board; 

begin  in  September;  also  want  house  maid.  Gray- 
ck  Day  School  for  Little  Children,  1120  Constant 
ve.,  Pecksklll,  New  York. _ _ 

’ANTED — Good  hand  and  machlno  milkers;  have  good 

accommodations  for  a  married  man:  NlM  cottoge; 
[1  conveniences.  Wood  Brook  Farms,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
elephone:  Metuehen  6-0360. _ _ _ _ 

, 'ANTED — Woman;  complcto  care  elderly,  enfeebled 

gentleman,  in  3  modem  rooms,  N.  Y.  C..  "inters; 
50;  optional  cook,  plain  dinners  for  3  others,  $85. 
ox  2001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


d,IABLE  Couple,  veteran  preferred,  offered  uso 
iilly-equippca  poultry  plant,  1000-layer-broiler  ca- 
'Ity.  and  two-room,  furnished  apartment.  In  exchange 
•t-time  caretaker  services,  my  Jersey  farm;  automo- 
e  essential;  references.  Box  2000,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
)F1NED  Woman  as  housekeper  and  cook  In  small 
amily,  suburban  to  New  York  City;  own  ^m  and 
'h.  $30  per  week.  Box  2004,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

iUI’IjE.  Cook,  housoworker;  grounds,  garden;  at- 
raclivo  borne,  suburban  to  New  York  City;  separ- 
1  rooms,  bath;  friendly  atmosphere,  excellent  sal- 
r;  references  furnished.  Box  2005,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
illDSYIAN,  Aberdeen  Angus;  permanent  position; 
)pon  immediately;  32  registered  animals:  epcrienco 
•cssary  breeding,  handling,  showing;  will  supply 
ISO,  vegetables,  dali-y  products;  liberal  salary;  state 
lerlence,  references,  salary  wanted,  family  status, 
en  available.  Write:  Prylbll  Farms,  Glen  Cove, 
ng  Island. 


iNTEl) — Experienced  poultn’man.  honorably  dls- 
harged  married  veteran;  full  charge  8.000  layer 
acity  poultry  farm;  50  per  cent  prolits,  exceptional 
ortunity;  located  N.  Y.-Atlantic  City  highway; 
V  bandy  hustler  and  aggressive  man  wanted.  lull 
ticulars.  1*.  O.  Box  190,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


)ITSEKEE1*ER  Wanted  by  dairy  farmer,  39.  Box 
!022,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  Maid,  Protestant,  with  child;  plain  cook; 

no  laundry;  for  middle-aged  couple;  Westchester  Co. 
State  references  and  wages.  Box  2013,  Rural  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  Middle-aged  couple  wanted  to  man¬ 
age  a  developing  dairy  farm  In  N.  Y.  S.,  equipped 
with  all  modern  Implements  now  available;  state  ref- 
erences.  Box  2019,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Do  housework  and  plain  cooking  for 
widower,  45.  years  old;  good  farm  home;  no  main 
road;  electricity,  running  water;  work  all  on  first 
floor.  Answer  by  letter.  James  I.  Reed,  Penn  Yan, 

N.  Y.,  R.  D.  4. _ _ 

WANTED — Male  laundry  workers;  good  positions,  with 
maintenance  and  yearly  advancement.  Write  N.  J. 
State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Capable  man  to  take  full  charge  of  farm, 
steers  and  small  quantity  of  poultry;  horses  and 

tractor;  board  out  for  the  present.  Walter  L.  DuBois. 

Colmar.  Pa. _ _ 

POULTRYJIAN — Position  open  for  experienced  poul- 
to'man  on  New  Hampshire  breeding  farm;  give 

full  particulars  first  letter.  Box  2016,  B.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — I’ractical  nurse  in  sanitarium,  6-day  week. 

Write  fully,  all  particulars  first  letter.  Box  2017. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boy,  16  to  24  years,  healthy,  to  help  with 
cleaning  and  outside  work,  etc.  Write  fully  first 
letter.  Box  2018,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPEIb— Single.  35-45,  neat,  refined;  plain 
cook;  good  home  for  someone  suited  to  country  life; 
$60  month.  Box  1127,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

MAN  or  woman  wanted:  kennel  work.  A.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Hospital,  24th  St.  and  Avenue  A.  New  York  City. 
See  Mr.  Sims. 

help  wanted — Two  middle-aged  married  couples  at 
boys’  school  at  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.;  couples  of  good 
character  with  no  children  in  the  family  are  eligible: 
no  previous  experience  necessary.  For  full  details  write 
to  Chas.  F.  Johnson,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn.  Pa. 
PARMER,  General,  executive  ability.  Telephone  Re¬ 
public  9-0988.  Dr.  Otto  Gitlin.  178-01  90th  Ave.. 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

MEN  and  Women  for  Rockland  State  Hospital;  atten¬ 
dants,  cooks  and  assistant  cooks;  salary  $1,560  a 
year;  positions  secure  after  the  war;  sick  leave  and 
other  benefits.  Apply;  Dr.  B.  E.  BlaisdeU,  Sr.;  Direc- 
tor,  Rockland  State  Hospital,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

ESTATB-Parm,  middle-aged  man,  general  assistant, 
knowledge  of  dairy  products,  poultry  essential;  pro¬ 
gressive  place;  modem  dwelling;  usual  privileges;  25 
miles  from  N.  Y. ;  permanent  position  for  right  man. 
Box  2021,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUl’LE — Houseworker,  handyman,  caretaker,  middle- 
aged,  on  New  Jersey  farm  estate;  other  help  em¬ 
ployed;  family  occupies  only  week-ends;  salary  $250 
monthly  and  board.  Write  full  details.  Box  2023, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GOOD  Plain  cook  and  kitchen  helper  for  small  in¬ 
stitution:  good  home  and  pay  for  competent  people. 
Mrs.  Bradstreet,  Johnes  Home,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  reliable,  married  farmer  with  experi¬ 
ence  for  20-head  dairy  farm.  Eastern  Penna.;  mod¬ 
ern  machinery,  milking  machine;  good  salary,  modem 
house  with  all  conveniences  provided.  Box  2035, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  man;  large  apple  orchard, 
central  Jersey:  bouse  and  usual  privileges;  good 
wages,  steady  work,  year  round;  references  required. 
Battle  Ground  Fruit  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  7,  Freehold. 

N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  Married,  experienced  working  man¬ 
ager,  modem  farm  near  Poughkeepsie;  good  wages 
and  living  conditions.  Box  2031,  R.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  farm  manager  on  modem  farm. 

experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  familiar 
with  Holsteln-Frlesian  cattle  and  general  livestock; 
modem  house.  Box  2032,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man;  assist  with  farm  and  poultry 
work,  modern  farm,  central  Conn. ;  healthy  outdoor 
work;  steady  job,  excellent  board,  good  wages  accord¬ 
ing  ability  and  interest.  Write  fully,  age,  past  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
One,  Rockville.  Conn. 

WANTED — Couple  or  woman  for  cooking  and  house¬ 
work,  man  to  assist  outside;  country  hmne;  2  adults: 
near  New  Haven;  good  wages.  Mrs.  B.  C.  Sargent, 
North  Haven,  Conn. _ _ 

COOK-Uousekeeper,  $159;  2  adults,  3  children;  coun¬ 
try  :  state  age,  experience,  references.  Box  641. 
Litchfield,  Conn. _ ' 

M. YN  for  farm  work;  must  be  able  to  drive  tractor;  5- 
room  house,  conveniences,  privileges;  8-hour  day. 

Write  for  particulars.  Box  2066,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GARDENER,  experienced,  single,  $125  per  month  and 
board.  Write  Lee  Dan  Farms,  Washington  Crossing, 

N.  J. _ _ _ 

POULTRYYIAN— $150  monthly  for  ambitious  young 
man  capable  of  developing  3590-layer  flock  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  permanency  and  excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Jack  Yellen,  Springville,  N,  Y. 

COUPLE,  $250;  man  farmer,  wife  cook,  clean;  3-room 
apt.  Box  641,  Litchfield.  Conn. 

HOME  and  excellent  opportunity  for  family  Inter¬ 
ested  in  garden,  small  fruits  and  nursery  stock  on 
farm  near  state  university.  E  A.  Dougherty,  Dur- 
hiini,  N.  n. 

FARM  Family,  profit  sharing  proposition;  own  7- 
room  modem  house:  chickens,  apple  orchards,  pas¬ 
tures,  vegetable  garden ;  excellent  opportunity  to  op- 
crate  fami  estate.  Box  2030,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman,  sober  and  reliable  for  an  up- 
to-date  dairy  fami;  150  cows;  in  central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  salary  $2‘20  a  month  plus  privileges.  Box  2042, 
Bural  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  tor  up-to-date  dairy  farm 

in  central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
Some  privileges.  Box  2043,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  chicken  man  for  up-to-date 

chicken  fann  in  New  Jersey;  top  wages.  Penitliig- 
ton  Dairy  Farms.  Pennington,  N.  J. _ _ 

WORKING  Superintendent,  capable  of  handling  and 
maintaining  farm  equipment;  position  requires 
man  with  practical  experience  and  ability  to 
handle  men;  permanent;  location  North  Shore,  Long 
Island;  modern  cottage  available;  candidates  must  be 
thoroughly  qualified.  Reply  Box  2101,  B.  N.  Y. 

IlOUSEKEEl’ER  to  work  on  poultry  farm  in  Maine; 

modem,  convenient:  wages  $20  pep  week;  no  objec- 
tioii  to  children.  Box  2037,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORKING  JIAN.VGER  for  sizeable  Vermont  dairy 
and  poultry  farm ;  must  know  purebred  cows  and 
crop  work  and  be  able  to  tfet  along  with  people; 
lifetime  job  for  sober,  reliable,  .efficient  man;  top- 
notch  buildings  and  equipment.  Box  2041,  R  N.  Y 

FARMER — $150  monthly  for  capable,  conscientious 

single  man,  experienced  with  livestock  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  good  home  and  pemianency  on  modern  farm. 
Jack  Yellen.  Springville.  N.  Y. _ 

\V.\NTED— Middle-aged  or  elderly  woman  for  light 

cook  on  fami;  2  in  family:  someone  who  prefers  good 
treatment  and  homo  to  high  wages.  Write  immediately. 
Box  106,  Ringoes,  N.  J.  _ _ 

HERDSMAN,  .Ayrshire  cows,  12  milking:  plan  to  keep 

20;  references.  Box  2067,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

W.VNTEI>— Women,  men  attendants;  state  institution, 

mental  defectives:  U.  S,  citizens,  or  have  first  pa¬ 
pers;  agi's  18-60;  $88  per  month  and  maintenance;  8- 
hour  day;  availability  certificate  required  if  employed 
essential  Industry.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thlells.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Elderly  man  on  poultry  fann,  able  to 

milk  1  cow ;  poultry  experience  not  necessary.  Bos 

205.5.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Couple,  man  to  take  care  of  grounds,  small 
garden  and  a  few  chickens;  woman  to  do  laundry 
and  light  housework  in  small  house  for  2  adults;  sep- 
arate  cottage  supplied.  Box  585»  Friiiceton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Ambitious,  fami-mlndeil  young  man  to 

help  keep  a  farm  going;  beautiful,  permanent  home. 

Box  2046,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

YOUNG  Couple:  permanent  position  with  future  if  de¬ 
pendable,  ambitious  and  love  working  witht  animals; 
high-class  dog  boarding-breeding  kennels:  good  salary, 
living  quarters.  Box  2043,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
W4NTED — Reliable,  middle-aged  man.  single,  for 
farm  one  that  can  milk  3  cows,  care  for  chickens, 
garden,  lawn,  as  well  as  other  work;  a  good  job; 
board,  room;  state  wages  wanted.  Box  2050,  R.  N.  V. 
REIdABLB  Woman  help  with  house  and  2  children, 
aged  5  and  1;  must  be  good  plain  cook;  permanent: 
own  I'ooni  and  bath,  $75  a  month;  beautiful  Conn, 
village.  Box  2053,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER  With  boy,  capable  managing  and  working 

100  acres  hay  and  corn  crops  and  small  dairy;  mod¬ 
em  house  and  $150  montli;  will  furnish  truck  for 
moving;  reliable  references  requiied.  Arrowhead  Farm. 
Herndon,  Va. 


TREE  Experts,  climbers.  Immediately;  reliable,  con¬ 
scientious  workers;  steady,  part  time;  average  carn- 
Ings  $45-$50.  Wade  Tree  Experts,  Pleasantvllle,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  Man  wanted  on  modern  poultry  farm;  good 

home  and  $25  monthly;  no  drinkers.  Shady  Lawn, 
Engllshtown,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  Man,  e.xperlenced  for  general  farm  work,  and 
to  assist  with  purebred  beef  cattle  herd;  $125  per 
montli  and  board.  Write  Lee  Dan  Farms,  Washington 
Crossing,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  on  grade  A  Guernsey 
farm;  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and  reliable; 
good  salary,  with  modern  house  and  usual  privileges. 
Write  qualifications  to  Butternut  Brook  Farm,  Lltch- 
fleld.  Conn.  Tel  644. 


WANTED — Teacher  for  Grades  3  and  4,  New  York 
State  Curriculum;  must  be  Protestant.  Box  2061, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  


WOMAN,  Cook  and  assist  general  housework;  farm 
residence;  4  in  family  Summer,  2  in  Winter;  take 
someone  with  child:  must  like  country;  simple  living; 
references.  Box  2068,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ ^ 


WANTED — Couple  or  single  man  to  do  maintenance 
work  and  cottage  relief  in  small  farm  school;  salary 
open,  with  complete  maintenance.  Herriman  Farm 
School,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


CONVALESCENT  Home  requires  women  to  assist  in 
care  and  supervision  of  children;  no  experience  nec¬ 
essary;  salary  and  maintenance;  pleasant  surroundings; 
30  miles  from  N.  Y.  City;  also  housemaids.  For  full 
information  write  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Considerate  family;  country  home; 

no  heavy  laundry;  $100  per  month.  Mrs.  Carl 
Espenseheid,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer;  manage  and  operate 
large  dairy  farm  in  York  County;  familiar  with 
modem  equipment,  able  to  operate  and  repair  same; 
be  interested  in  purebred  dairy  stock;  attractive  op- 
portunlty  for  the  right  man.  Box  2063,  R.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sheepman  operate  120  acres  on  shares:  es¬ 
tablished  flock  of  60  registered  ewes;  modem  place, 
near  city;  opportunity  for  veteran;  give  reference  and 
experience.  Box  2064.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ELDERLY  Couple  for  farm  house  near  Hartford,  Conn. ; 

pleasant  living  conditions  among  educated  Euro¬ 
peans  (adults  only) ;  woman  to  act  like  housewife,  man 
to  help  on  poultry  farm;  permanent  position. 
Wooster  House,  Tariffville,  (jonn.  


HELP  WANTED — Young  man  to  assist  in  home  of 

single  man.  Box  2059,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  single,  all-around  men,  good  hand- 
milfcers,  interested  registered  cattle,  for  bam,  dairy 
work;  certified  dairy,  modem  place;  good  starting 
salary,  best  board,  room ;  excellent  opportunity  for 
honest,  reliable  men.  Write  Maple  Lane  Farm,  Green- 
port.  L.  I.  Phone  15. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  farm  worker; 

milking  machine  operator;  experienced  with  machine 
stripping;  year  around  work;  5-room  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric;  2  qts.  milk;  $150  per  month;  no  liquor.  Walter 
Behrman.  Newton,  N.  J^^ 


HOUSEWOBKER-Companion  for  widow;  prefer  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  educated  woman  who  can  drive  and  assume 
pesponMbility;  references  exchanged.  Box  2071,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Caretaker,  farmer,  gardener  for  farm  home 
on  long  Island;  care  of  livestock  and  daily  chores; 
married  man  preferred.  State  particulars  in  first  letter. 
Box  324,  Smithtown  Branch.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  or  married  dairymen  wanted:  farm,  60  miles 

from  city;  good  salary.  Apply  I.  Katz,  HoltsviUe, 

N.  Y.  


HANDYMAN  or  superintendent,  care  heating  system, 
general  minor  repairs,  coal,  42  families,  all-year 
cottages:  salary,  4-room  furnished  apartment;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected,  if  open  for  employment  now, 
or  when,  Gallagher,  26  Oriental  Boulevard,  Manhattan 
Beach.  Brooklyn  29,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  under  40  as  cook’s  assistant  and  waitress  for 

staff  of  25;  salary  $1,300-$1,700  annually,  with  20  per 
cent  bonus,  3-week,  paid  vacation,  permanent.  Apply 
Dietitian.  State  School,  Industry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housemother  for  cottage  of  small  boysj 

would  consider  mother  with  child.  Box  2076.  R.  N.  I. 


SOBER,  Honest  American  farmer,  milk,  care  stock, 

general  farm  work;  about  12  cows,  some  calves  and 
yearlings:  $40  month;  share  prolits;  references.  Box 
2p78.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  Wanted  for  country  home  in  Ossining,  N.  Y. ; 

man  for  taking  care  of  grounds  and  chickens  ;  woman 
for  cooking  and  housework:  pleasant  surroundings;  no 
children;  good  wages.  M.  Benedict,  Box  222,  Ossining, 


WANTED — Experienced,  middle-aged  couple,  charge  of 

main  house  and  grounds,  Sussex  County.  N.  J. ; 
country  and  farm  estate;  woman,  cooking,  light  house¬ 
keeping;  man,  general  farm  work  and  maintenance; 
surroundings  the  best;  attractive  salary;  references. 
Box  2075,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■  WANTED — Cook,  houseworker,  permanent;  50  miles 
from  New  York;  complete  charge;  farm,  old  stone 
house,  modem  equipment:  bright  room  with  bath;  small 
family;  mother’s  companion  assists  with  downstairs 
work;  position  open  Sept.  15.  Mrs.  John  C.  Regis, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  or  single  men  for  famt  work,  inside  or 
outside  work;  good  wages  plus  good  living  conditions. 
Apply  Good  Hope  Farm,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WANTJED — Young  farm  hand,  26  to  33;  20  milking 
cows  on  D.  H.  I.  A.  test:  all  new  equipment;  will 
build  living  quarters  v\hen  priorities  allow;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  family,  health.  L.  R.  Ripley,  Utchfield, 
Conn. 

GOOD  Fanner  to  take  care  dry  stock  and  help  on 
farms;  5-room  apartment  furnished  with  gas,  electric 
steam  heat,  also  vegetables,  milk;  good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  wages.  Umbrian  Farms,  Supt.  Herman  Hansen. 
Lafayette.  N.  J.  Tel.  Newton  932  F  14. 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  couple  by  first  of  year  or 
sooner;  exchange  references.  C.  Russell  Moreland, 
Woodbourne,  Greenoch.  Maryland 

GARDENER — Small  institution,  year-round  job.  gen¬ 
eral  work  in  Winter;  salary  and  bonus,  $100  month, 
maintenance,  own  room;  laundry.  P.O.  Box  4,  Belle 
Mead,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — ^Reliable  middle-aged  man  to  take  charge  of 

2  horses,  3  cows.  2  pigs,  do  milking  and  limited 
farm  work  on  South  Jersey  small  farm;  lifetime  job 
for  right  party.  Wegner  Bros.,  Newfleld,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  Dairy  farmer,  northern  New  Jersey, 
convenient  to  New  York;  single;  salary  $100  month, 
room  and  board ;  references.  Box  2083,  R.  N.  Y. 

OILVNGB  Co.;  opportunity  for  young  farmer  to  build 
up  his  own  herd  and  chickens;  share  basis;  75  acres, 
good  house,  cow  capacity  12,  chicken  capacity  500; 

N.  Y.  C.  55  miles.  Box  2082,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  single  man  wanted  to  work  30  acres.  Long 
Island,  on  shares:  owner  has  tractor  equipment  and 
will  finance  all  around  fann.  Box  2081,  R.  N.  Y. 

FARMER  Wanted;  experienced,  care  of  live  stock, 
knowledge  of  fruit  and  truck:  married  man  preferred: 
tillable  land,  75  acres;  location,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Box  2080.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  herdsman;  must  be  able  to  get 
results  from  35  milking  cows  and  look  after  heifers; 
good  4-room  apt.;  only  good  man  considered;  state 
age,  references,  first  letter.  Island  Stock  Farm, 
Whitehouse.  N.  J. 

HOUSEWORKER;  No  washing;  own  room,  radio,  $65- 
$80  month.  Mrs.  Blank,  135-07  227th  St.,  Laurelton 
13,  Queens,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  Man,  single,  preferably  middle-aged;  care  of 
small  lawn,  furnace  and  ordinary  repair  work;  per¬ 
manent  position;  10  miles  from  New  York;  salary  $100 
per  month,  room  and  good  board:  state  age,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  experience.  Address  M.  Engle,  76  Engle  St., 
Einglewood.  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  Herdsman  with  experience  In  Jersey 
cattle  and  looking  for  real  opportunity;  attractive 
quarters  near  Jersey  shore;  excellent  opportunity  with 
one  of  country's  top  herds.  Write  fully  or  telephone 
collect.  Long  Branch  1013.  Marlu  Farm,  West  Long 
Branch.  New  Jersey. 

DAIRY  Bam,  man,  single,  help  with  barri  work  and 
milking  20  cows  with  machine  twice  daily.  Umbrian 
Farms,  Supt.  Herman  Hansen,  Lafayette.  N.  J.  Tel. 
Newton  932  F  14.  


WANTED — Competent  working  manager  to  operate 
small  fann  near  Livingston  Manor;  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Legliorn  chickens;  modem  buildings,  excellent 
equipment  Includes  3  tractors:  comfortable  living  quar¬ 
ters;  wages  $175  and  privileges.  Henry  G.  Davis, 
Chanin  Bldg..  New  York  City. ' 


CAPABLE  Cook,  general  houseworker,  to  take  charge 

of  owners’  house  on  large  Vermont  farm ;  3  in  fam¬ 
ily;  pleasant  place,  permanent  job  (or  efficient  woman 
with  no  nonsense  about  her;  no  cranks:  no  husband 
hunters.  Box  2089,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CARETAKER  Capable  general  handywork  for  per¬ 
manent  position  boys  summer  camp  near  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. ;  write  giving  age.  size  of  family;  references, 
salary,  experience;  cottage,  usual  privileges.  Box  2125, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  operate  farm;  good  working 
conditions.  Apply  Kesicke  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Rhlne- 
beck,  N.  Y. 

WIDOW,  60  years  old,  with  40-cow  dairy  farm,  wants 
elderly  helper  and  manager;  pay  $100  per  month, 
board  and  room.  Box  2091,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEl’ER,  Cook,  general,  all-around  housework¬ 
er,  experienced;  recommended:  will  be  alone  most  of 
day  in  pleasant  home;  own  room,  good  salary.  Box 
2092,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LIGHT  Housekeeping  (with  another  helper)  for  2 

Christian  Americans;  desirable  occaslmially  if 
handy  sewing,  some  nursing  experience;  will  answer 
only  letters  giving  fullest  particulars  age,  wage,  family 
ties,  etc.  Write  Box  295,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

PKRilANENT  Position  for  couple  on  poultry  farm; 

experience  not  necessary;  willing,  good  worker,  handy 
with  tools,  sober  and  reliable;  woman,  housework;  $175 
monthly  salary,  separate,  beautiful  5-room  house,  bath, 
garden,  electricity,  farm  products  free.  Schindler,  Box 
249,  Brook;  Hoad,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

RESPONSIBLE  Woman  to  run  small  boarding  kennel; 

permanent;  pleasant  country  home;  couple  or  mother 
and  child  considered.  Box  2087,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  ChUdren's  camp,  experienced  mechanic, 

all-year  position,  salary,  house.  Camp  Diana,  505 
8th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

A-1  FARMER,  married,  for  all-around  farmwork;new 

4-room  apartment,  furnished,  gas,  electric,  steamheat; 
also  vegetables,  milk;  good  working  conditions,  wages. 
Umbrian  Farms,  Supt.  Herman  Hansen.  Lafayette. 
New  Jersey.  Tel.  Newton  932  P  14. 

WAJCxJtiijU — Parmer  for  general  farming  in  Putnam 

Co.;  4-room  cottage,  all  improvements,  good  wages; 
permanent  to  right  party.  Apply  Tentchoff,  Cold 
Springs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y, 

IWLIABLE  Couple  to  manage  dairy  farm ;  good  living 
quarters,  good  salary;  man  experienced  milker,  wife 
to  cook.  Box  2099,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NICE  Home  in  country  for  middle-aged  couple  in  re¬ 

turn  for  care  of  small  garden,  cow,  horse  and  chick¬ 
ens;  small  salary  included.  Box  2098.  R.  N.  Y. 

WORKING  Manager,  farm  150  acres,  eastern  shore 

Maryland;  familiar  with  breeding  and  fitting  Aber- 
deen-Angus  and  Breeders’  Association  requirements; 
good  house,  modem  conveniences,  salary.  Box  2097. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AlAN  wanted — for  Mink  ranch;  experience  not  necessary 

but  willingness  to  work;  essential  living  Quarters 
with  improvements  provided,  good  future  for  right 
party.  G.  Banner,  Chester,  New  York. 

’TEACHERS  wanted,  experienced  or  inexperienced, 

every  subject,  grades  through  college,  public  and 
private  schools.  Educational  Placements.  516  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 

FARiniR,  tractor  man,  middle  aged,  married,  pre¬ 

ferably  without  children,  to  work  on  model  dairy  farm 
on  Long  Island,  must  be  steady,  reliable,  sober  and 
energetic;  modem  cottage  and  good  wages  to  competent 
man;  giro  full  particulars.  Box  2111.  Bural  New-Yorker 

COUPLE  no  children;  man,  gardener,  farmer,  caretaker, 
wife  to  assist  in  housework  on  hourly  basis  on  small 
estate  in  vicinity  of  New  Canaan.  Conn.  Write  refer* 
ences  and  salary  desired.  Box  2110.  Bural  New-Torker 

vv ANTED:  couple;  WOTQan  to  clean,  cook,  etc;  man  take 

care  small  family  farm;  modem  equipment  near 
Flemington,  N.  J.  attractive  cottage  complete  modern¬ 
ized,  furnished,  equipped  (or  couple  who  desire  per¬ 
manent  home;  state  references:  salary  desired.  Box 
2108,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

herdsman  for  small  purebred  dairy 
herd,  Butchess  Co.,  reliable,  clean,  references;  small 
family;  good  wages,  3  room  furnished  apartment  light, 
fuel,  usual  privileges.  Box  2106.  Rural  New-Yorker 

COUPLE:  Woman  for  housework;  man  for  general 
work;  good  conditions;  write:  F.  Mann  Finney  Farm- 
Croton-on- Hudson.  New  York. 

W^LNTED:  Tree  surgeons,  climbers  and  pruners;  work 
in  Westchester  Co..  New  York;  highest  wages;  phone 
''11116,  3  Woodlot  Road.  Tuckahoe 
3-4446,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  Married  man  primarily  to  handle  poul¬ 
try  on  general  farm ;  unusual  opportunity  for  ambitious 
person;  advantages  of  town  and  country  living;  good 
wages  plus  bonus;  house  and  priijileges.  Nelson 
Schaenen,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Reliable  young  or  middleaged  woman  for 

general  housework,  congenial,  interested  in  children; 
Pleasant  modem  home,  suburb  of  New  York  City  re¬ 
ferences.  Mrs.  N.  Boyd,  Central  Drive  North  Shore 
Acres,  Glen  Cove.  New  York. 

WANTED:  Sober,  energetic  liarried  man.  Western 
Conn.,  motorized  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  milking 
and  equipment;  good  opening  for  right  party;  competent 
service  appreciated  and  compensated;  reply  state  age, 
family,  reference,  etc.  wages  expected.  Box  181.  New 
Milford,  Conn. 

ALL  around  man  for  dairy  general  farm;  all  machine 

work,  good  wages,  modem  5  room  house  with  privi¬ 
leges.  Sunnyvale  R.  D.  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

SINGLE  Man  for  general  farm  work;  year  around  joo 

with  good  home  and  salary;  write  full  detaHs.  Box 
1926.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"’^-^'TED:  Couple  or  single  man  farm;  maintain  horses, 
foxhounds;  milk  one  cow;  modern  quarters.  Carroll 
Farm,  East  Chatham.  New  York. 

WANTED:  At  Westminster  School,  Simsbury,  Cwin, 

pantry  woman  and  combination  pantry  and  dormitory 
woman;  excellent  living  conditions  and  salary;  write 
Box  636.  Oak  Bluffs,  ^fassachusetts. 

FARM  Couple  without  children  operate  business  man's 

small  beef  cattle  farm  near  Poughkeepsie:  practical 
farmer,  experienced  crops,  livestock:  woman  house¬ 
keeping;  modem  quarters;  salary  $150-$175  plus  com¬ 
plete  maintenance,  including  board;  state  history, 
qualifications.  Mr.  Leech,  Room  1802.  40  Wall  St.. 
New  York  City. 

'V ANTED;  Cook,  ffirst  floor  worker;  small  farm  outside 

Morristown.  N.  J.  5  in  family,  children  school  age; 
private  room  and  bath  $30-$35  per  week;  reply  by  mail 
to  Mrs.  John  Langhome.  R.F.D.  2.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

MIDDLEAGED  Christain  woman,  German-American,  as 
companion  housekeeper  in  modem  farm  home;  all 
adults:  own  room.  Box  2121,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  small  family  to  work  on 
essential  farm;  wife  to  board  one  or  two  boys;  godS 
home,  all  year  round  job.  Coronation  Farm,  Willlams- 
town,  'Mass. 

MAN  For  driving  car  and  waxing  floors  for  institution 
in  country;  pleasant  living  quarters;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  440.  Wallingford.  Conn. 

WANTED;  Married  man  experienced  in  dairy  (arming, 
also  acquainted  with  use  of  all  types  farm  equipment ; 
better  than  average  wages  and  all  privileges,  including 
house;  send  references  and  full  informatimi  in  first 
letter.  Enoch  Christensen,  South  New  Berlin.  New  York. 

WANTED:  Poultryman  or  general  farm  worker.  New 
Hampshire  apple  and  poultry  breeding  farm;  good  fu¬ 
ture;  write  details,  experience,  training,  references. 
Box  186,  Giulford.  Conn. 

PARMER  Married  wanted  on  dairy  fami ;  knowledge 
of  machinery  required ;  permanent  position ;  modern 
living  quarters:  references  required.  Box  2135.  R.N.Y. 

WiVNTED:  Married  man  to  milk  and  do  general  farm 
work:  no  liquor;  good  wages;  references.  Alvan 
Lippincott.  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 

HOUSEKEEI’ER  Not  the  servant  type  and  preferably 
with  some  business  background  for  pleasant  modem 
home  of  middle  aged  gentleman  and  daughter  who  are  both 
business  people;  state  age,  church,  family  status  and 
experience  first  letter.  Box  2134,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

M.ARRIED  Man  on  dairy  farm; '$130  monthly.  Theodore 
Vreeland,  Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey. 

POSITION  For  middleaged  or  elderly  woman;  semi- 
invalid;  wife  cannot  care  for  small  modem  lAng  Island 
home :  needs  very  little  personal  help,  child  age  2 ;  light 
washiiig  no  entertaining,  plain  country  cooking;  write 
state  salary.  Box  2133,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN :  Single  or  married,  for  fair  sized 
modem  commercial  egg  farm  near  Hartford:  (working 
opportunities  for  wife  in  textile  worksliop  or  liouse)  ; 
agreeable  living  conditions.  Wooster  House,  Tariffville, 
Connecticut.  Tel.  Simsbury  589  ring  5. 

WANTED:  Farm  couple  man  to  do  general  farm  work; 
wife  to  help  in  house.  -Address  Box  81.  Gladstone.  N.  J, 

SINGLE  Man  for  small  farm  or  couple,  woman  for 
housework;  permanent;  good  home  and  wages.  Sydney 
R.  Smith,  Canaan,  New  York. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  401, 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM  FAMILY  proved  themselves  to *be  America’s  Master  Strategists  by  their  astounding 
food  production  during  the  past  five^sars.  They  have  met  extraordinary  demands  with  marvelous  success/ 
despite  obstacle  after  obstacle  .  ..This  proved  skill  in  planning,  and  commonsense  ability  to  adjust  themselves, 

quickly  and  efficiently,  to  meet  changing  conditions,  will  enable  American 
Farmers  to  solve  the  future  problem  of  profitable  food  production. 


Will 

Livestock  Increase 
Your  Dollar  Income? 

U.  S.  1939  43 


Livestock  Income  &<  >ned  163% 


On 


!  il  field  Cropj  Interne  oined 

AfferWor'd  ‘/or  1 

■  IVtSTOCK  income  ined  •JS’o 
ML  HELD  CROPS  86% 

918-19 

llVES''OCK  income  aineo  12% 
ALL  FIELD  CROPS  only  5% 


Many  successful  farmers,  observing  that  national  farm  Income  from 
poultry,  cattle  and  hogs  showed  a  greater  increase  than  income  from 
field  crops,  in  the  1939-1943  period,  have  planned  to  devote  more  and 
better  attention  to, their  poultry  and  livestock. 

Well-bred  flocks  and  herds,  well  fed  and  capably  managed,  are  being 
planned  now,  by  these  foresighted  farm  families.  And,  because  the  wise 
farmer  bases  his  plans  on  past  experience,  tempered  by  present-day 
facts,  many  will  use  RED  ROSE  GUARANTEED  FEEDS  — the  products  of 
103  years  of  specializing,  PLUS  up-to-date,  practical  improvements 
developed  by  intensive  experimentation  at  the  Eshelman  Red  Rose  and 
Ringgold  Experimental  Farms. 
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Jewels  of  the  Sand 

By  iV  S,  WJiitefield 


TTENTION!  Cranberry  Growers! 
Heavy  frosts  tonight.  Minimum 
temperatures  ranging  from  25 
to  28:  When  a  radio  announcer 
sounds  this  toscin,  the  gates  of 
the  reservoirs  and  dams  are 
opened  and  water  is  flowed  into  the  marginal 
and  cross  section  ditches,  flooding  the  cran¬ 
berry  vines  to  prevent  frost  injury. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has  established 
several  substations  in  the  cranberry-growing 
areas.  These  give  special  service  during  May, 
June,  September  and  October,  the  critical 
periods  when  frosts  are  prevalent.  Through 
this  service  growers  can  obtain  daily  weather 
maps  by  applying  for  them.  Special  warnings 
are  sent  by  wire  from  the  nearest  district  of¬ 
fice  foretelling  the  time  when  severe  frosts  are 
expected.  These  are  valuable  because,  as  the 
forecasts  are  made  from  12  to  15  hours  before 
the  thermometer  begins  sinking,  a  supplement 
service  has  been  established.  These  substa¬ 
tions  are  equipped  with  all  the  necessary 
weather  instruments  and  farmers  can  get  the 
latest  reports  by  calling  the  office  any  time 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Cranberries  have  always  been  used  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Indians  gathered  the  wild  berries 
and  combined  them  with  dried  deer  meat  to 
make  pemmican.  Legends  claim  that  their 
medicine  men  taught  the  Pilgrim  women  how 
to  make  the  cranberry  sauce  that  they  served 
at  their  first  Thanksgiving  feast.  Early  settlers 
liked  them  so  well  they  included  barrels  of  the 
wild  berries  among  the  gifts  they  sent  to  King 
Charles  II  of  England. 

According  to  tradition,  the  cranberry  got  its 
name  from  the  shape  of 
the  blossom,  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  neck  and 
head  of  a  crane.  Called 
a  craneberry  at  first,  in 
time  it  was  shortened  to 
its  present  form.  It 
wasn’t  until  1816  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  fruit.  Then 
Henry  Hall  of  Dennis, 

Mass.,  after  observing 
that  the  wild  berries, 
where  the  sand  from  the 
nearby  dunes  had  blown 
in  around,  were  larger 
and  thriftier  than  the 
others,  decided  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  them.  Despite 
the  ribbing  and  scorn  of 
his  neighbors,  he  trans¬ 
planted  several  wild  vines 
to  his  garden,  packing 
sand  in  around  them.  Al¬ 
though  he  succeeded,  the 
Cape  Codders  continued 
their  salt  making,  glass 
manufacturing,  trading 
and  whaling.  It  wasn’t 
until  all  these  failed  that 
they  took  up  commercial 
era  nberry  cultivation. 


Courtesy,  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc. 

A  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Bog 

Cranberry  bogs  are  surrounded  by  marginal  ditches, 
which,  with  the  intersecting  ditches,  irrigate  the  bogs 
and  also  help  in  frost  control.  The  bogs  are  thus  cut 
in  sections,  mahing  them  easier  to  care  for  and  weed 
Cranberry  vines  are  like  strawberries,  putting  forth 
runners  until  thick  green  mats  of  stems  and  leaves 
cover  the  top  sandy  surface. 


Courtesy,  New  England  Cranberry 
women  screen  the  cranberries  at  the  packing  house. 


From  this  small  "Start,  it  has  grown  to  between 
a  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  business,  for  within 
a  70 -mile  radius  of  Cape  Cod  are  produced 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s  crop. 

A  cranberry  grower  advises,  “Select  a  swamp 
of  acid  peat  soil  composition,  where  plenty  of 
sand,  free  from  loam  or  clay,  and  fresh  water, 
for  irrigation  and  frost  control,  are  available. 
For  best  results,  choose  a  site  unsurrounded  by 
hills  or  shade  trees,  as  it  is  less  susceptible  to 
frost  and  the  berries  set  better  if  exposed  to 
the  sun.  After  the  land  has  been  flooded  for 
two  years,  drained,  cleared,  ditched  and  turfed, 
it  must  be  sanded,  for  weed  and  insect  control, 
drainage  and  partial  protection  from  frost.  In 
ordinary  times,  it  cost  about  $1500  an  acre  to 
build  a  paying  bog  and  about  $300  an  acre  for 
upkeep  until  ready  for  commercial  picking.  Yet 
a  good  one,  well  cared  for  and  located  right,  is 
generally  permanent;  some  in  Massachusetts 
are  nearly  90  years  old  and  still  producing.” 

Weeding  is  very  important,  and  even  though 
it  costs  more  to  have  it  done  by  hand,  the  grow¬ 
ers  have  found  it  the  most  satisfactory  method. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  clear  the  surrounding 
pastures  and  uplands  of  weeds  and  seedling¬ 
bearing  trees  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  onto  the  bogs.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  sprays  and  dusts,  insect  infestations 
and  weeds  have  proved  troublesome,  but  this 
season  more  Rotenone,  Sabadilla  and  Pyre- 
thrum  were  released  by  the  government.  A 
new  spray  which  kills  cranberry  rot,  ferric 
dimethyldithiocarbonate,  shortened  to  For¬ 
mate,  has  been  developed.  On  the  weed  side 
of  the  ledger  is  a  new  hormone-like  chemical, 
trichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  (TCP),  appearing 
on  the  market  as  Weedone.  This  shows  great 
promise  of  permanently  destroying  these  ob¬ 
noxious  pests.  With  the  war  over,  it  is  expected 
DDT  will  be  available  in  good  quantity. 

An  average  bog  yields  from  21  to  51  barrels 
although  sometimes  in  Wisconsin, 
for  all  its  drouths  and 
Summer  frosts,  growers 
have  obtained  as  many 
as  100  barrels  per  acre, 
while  a  West  Coast  man 
has  set  a  national  record, 
getting  300  barrels  to  an 
equal  coverage.  But  in 
most  areas  the  smaller 
amounts  are  gathered,  no 
doubt  due  to  climatic 
conditions  and  methods 
of  cultivation.  Practically 
all  the  Massachusetts 
fields,  and  many  of  the 
Wisconsin  marshes,  are 
sanded.  Many  New  Jersey 
bogs  were  allowed  to  run 
out,  the  growers  having 
turned  to  the  cultivation 
of  blueberries.  Recently, 
however,  they  have  been 
worked  on  to  bring  them 
back,  with  experiments 
being  made  for  overcom¬ 
ing  fungi  and  weeds. 

After  Labor  Day,  one 
can  see  the  jewels  of  the 
sand  bedded  among  em¬ 
erald-green  settings  on 
the  fields  of  Massachu- 
(Continued  on  page  421) 
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Report  on  a  Model  Village 

In  1938  the  little,  one-street,  elm-shaded 
village  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire,  nestled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Pemigewasset  River.  Settled  by 
pioneers  in  1768,  it  was  typical  of  hundreds  of 
pleasant  hamlets  where  history  and  tradition 
were  a  part  of  living.  The  town  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  500;  350  lived  in  the  village  itself.  It 
was  debt  free,  had  a  couple  of  small  wood¬ 
working  factories,  and  catered  to  the  tourist 
trade  on  U.  S.  Route  3  that  ran  through  the 
village. 

That  Summer  of  1938  will  be  remembered. 
Without  warning  came  the  news  that  Uncle 
Sam  was  going  to  put  in  a  big  Federal  flood- 
control  dam  at  Franklin  Falls,  six  miles  down¬ 
stream.  When  the  dam  was  finished,  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Hill  would  be  beneath  60  feet  of  water! 

There  was  a  natural  reaction  of  anger  and 
confusion  at  first.  What  would  happen  to  the 
villagers?  Would  they  be  sufficiently  recom¬ 
pensed  for  lost  property? 

To  telescope  a  year  of  bewilderment,  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  initiative,  a  plan  was  born,  some¬ 
thing  different  from  anything  that 
has  happend  in  the  nation.  The 
plan,  endorsed  by  unanimous  vote 
in  town  meeting,  was  to  build  a 
new  village  of  Hill  on  a  plateau 
a  mile  above  the  old  site.  The 
selectmen  were  empowered  to  go 
ahead,  and  under  the  leadershio 
of  George  C.  Mason,  selectman  and 
president  of  the  Hill  Improvement 
Association,  the  plans  gradually 
took  shape. 

The  writer  had  the  experience 
of  spending  time  in  Hill  during  the 
Summer  of  ’39,  when  all  was  upset 
and  questioning.  He  visited  the  village  in  ’42 
when  it  was  under  way.  In  the  Spring  of  ’45 
a  week’s  visit  brought  the  record  up  to  date. 
This  report  on  a  village  is  a  summary  of  what 
Yankee  resourcefulness,  initiative,  vision,  and 
caution  have  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great 
obstacles. 

In  building  the  “model”  town,  the  selectmen 
called  in  the  engineers  of  the  State  Planning 
and  Development  Commission.  Due  largely  to 
their  foresight  the  village  is  truly  a  model  for 
community  planning.  Here  are  some  of  the  fea¬ 
tures:  the  main  highway  goes  by  the  edge  of 
the  town;  there  are  no  stoplights  or  bad  inter¬ 
sections  in  the  village;  all  roads  are  pleasantly 
curved,  there  is  a  30 -foot  protective  strip  of 
trees  and  shrubs  at  the  rear  of  backyards.  All 
house  lots  must  be  one-half  acre  and  all  build¬ 
ing  plans  must  be  approved  by  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  The  Association  owns  all 
the  lots  occupied  on  the  113 -acre  site. 

The  utilities  are  under  the  grass  strip  be¬ 
tween  sidewalk  and  street.  There  is  running 
water  under  120  pounds  pressure  from  a  tank 
on  a  hillside  above  the  village.  The  Town 
Center  has  a  spacious  town  hall  with  recrea¬ 


tion  room  for  the  young  people,  a  modern 
school,  and  a  play  area.  The  town  has  a  “front 
yard”  along  the  main  highway,  a  100-foot 
landscaped  tract  on  either  side  of  the  100-foot 
wide  highway.  Near  this  main  road  and  at  the 
edge  of  the  village  are  the  store,  post  office, 
garage,  filling  station,  and  needle  factory.  By 
ordinance,  no  more  of  these  businesses  can 
come  in;  and  none  is  needed. 

The  financing  has  been  accomplished  easily 
and  efficiently.  Thie  village  was  re-established 
by  the  monies  the  Federal  government  paid  as 
damages  for  the  land  taking,  except  where  the 
new  facilities  were  made  superior  to  the  old. 
As  an  example,  the  town  had  needed  a  new 
town  hall  for  years.  Therefore  the  town 
voted  to  spend  $7,000  more  for  this  than  it  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  old  building.  At  the  time  the 
new  village  was  built,  the  town  borrowed 
money  to  get  going  until  the  government  got 
around  to  settling  the  claims  for  damages.  With 
special  permission  from  the  Legislature  to  get 
around  the  law  that  prohibits  a  town  from  bor¬ 
rowing  more  than  three  per  cent  of  assessed 
valution,  the  town  borrowed  $50,000  to  finance 
the  public  facilities.  It  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
mentary  that  several  banks  in  various  parts  of 
New  England  offered  to  finance  the  new  village 
in  its  entirety.  The  villagers  received  com¬ 
pensation  damage  for  their  homes  in  the  valley, 
but  it  required  some  of  their  own  capital  to 
build  the  pleasant  modern  homes  that  line  the 
streets  of  new  Hill. 

There  are  47  pleasant,  modern  homes  averag¬ 
ing  $5,500  in  cost.  Many  more  will  be  built  as 
soon  as  war  restrictions  permit.  I  asked 
George  C.  Mason  a  few  questions. 


“If  you  were  doing  it  again,  what  mistakes 
would  you  avoid?” 

‘The  tall,  lean,  quiet-spoken  Yankee  thought 
a  minute.  “I  guess  we  didn’t  make  many.  We 
figured  things  out  ahead.” 

“What’s  the  financial  situation?” 

“It’s  good.  Tax  rate  is  $30  and  we  have 
about  $700,000  valuation.” 

“What’s  struck  you  most  in  the  experience 
of  building  a  village  the  way  you  wanted  it?” 

“Well,  it  was  a  democratic  affair.  Everything 
has  been  and  will  be  decided  in  town  meeting. 
That’s  the  way  we  do  business.  But  I’ve  been 
impressed  by  one  thing.  In  the  old  days  we 
got  along  with  privies,  pump  water,  and  some 
had  kerosene  lamps.  Most  of  us  had  stoves  for 
heat.  Now  we  all  have  modern  homes,  and 
some  of  the  women  folks  who  complained  the 
worst  about  giving  up  the  old  homes  in  the 
valley  are  the  loudest  in  their  praise  of  the 
new  way  of  life,  for  that’s  what  it  is.  I  heard 
a  fellow  who’s  been  all  over  the  world  say 
that  the  difference  between  America  and  the 
Old  World  is  that  over  here  we’re  always  try¬ 
ing  to  better  things.  It  didn’t  seem  like  it  in 
1938,  but  today  we’re  all  happy  over  the  new 


Mr.  George  C.  Mason,  President  of  the  Hill  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  He  is  the  man  who  led  the  fight 
for  new  village. 


village.  It  sort  of  proves  that  when  a  group 
decides  they  want  to  do  something,  they  can  do 
it  if  they  all  pull  together.”  Come  to  think  of 
it,  that’s  not  a  bad  definition  of  democracy.  The 
new  village  on  its  beautiful  site  above  the 
valley  and  man-made  lake  is  proof  that 
planned  communities  are  possible. 

Haydn  S.  Pearson 


Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Many  farm  homes  would  be  benefitted  by 
the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  made 
more  comfortable  by  their  use  as 
wind  breaks.  In  most  woodlots  and 
many  fence  corners  are  trees  and 
shrubs  that  could  be  moved  with 
little  cost  except  the  time  and  labor 
required. 

Some  shrubs  like  the  mountain 
laurel,  which  often  are  started  by 
runners  from  a  parent  plant,  must 
be  root  pruned  and  then  allowed 
to  remain  a  year  or  so  before  mov¬ 
ing.  Most  all  hard  woods  have  tap 
roots  that  should  be  cut,  and  side 
roots  pruned  with  a  sharp  pruner. 
This  can  be  done  by  digging  a  ditch 
wide  enough  to  work  in  and  about  two  feet 
deep.  Fill  in  the  earth  and  allow  time  for 
fibrous  roots  to  form,  sufficient  to  carry  the 
tree.  For  best  results,  after  doing  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  just  mentioned,  wait  about  one 
year  before  moving.  Although  Fall  is  usually 
best  for  such  work,  anytime  will  do  except 
Midsummer  or  Winter.  It  would  be  better  to 
take  trees  on  the  small  side  that  will  take  hold 
soon,  rather  than  larger  ones,  which  would 
take  longer  to  start  growing.  Avoid  trees  with 
bad  crotches.  All  except  evergreens  should 
be  top  pruned  and  lopsided  ones  pruned 
symmetrically. 

Evergreens  should  be  only  root  pruned. 
However,  their  lower  branches  should  be  re¬ 
moved  up  to  about  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
They  can  be  better  handled  by  using  a  strong 
cord  about  20  feet  long  to  tie  up  the  branches. 
Tie  one  end  to  the  trunk  and  go  all  around  the 
tree.  Evergreens  require  more  water  than 
dormant  deciduous  trees,  and  should  be  well 
watered  before  Winter.  Maples  should  not  be 
pruned  in  the  Spring  as  they  bleed  badly. 
Pruning  and  planting  of  these  should  be  done 
in  Fall.  e.  f. 


Left,  the  new  Town  Hall,  with  a  recreation  center  for  young  folks  in  the  basement;  right,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  Round,  one  of  the  47  new  homes  in  Hill. 
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Probable  Crown  Rot  in  Rhubarb 

Three  years  ago  I  bought  some  rhu¬ 
barb  roots  from  a  first-class  nursery. 
They  have  never  given  as  fine  stalks 
as  rhubarb  usually  does.  They  start 
growing  and  get  about  six  inches  long 
and  stop.  The  stalks  are  small  and  dry 
as  though  the  juice  had  been  sucked 
out.  This  year  I  planted  some  more 
new  plants,  MacDonald  variety,  and 
their  growth  is  stunted  likewise.  What 
is  the  matter?  Hollyhocks  grow  nearby. 
Would  they  affect  them  any? 

These  rhubarb  plants  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house  and  I  have 
generously  supplied  rich  soil.  I  sure 
have  been  disappointed.  E.  H.  g. 

Your  trouble  with  rhubarb  is  prob¬ 
ably  crown  rot  which  is  troublesome  on 
poorly  drained  soils  and  in  wet  seasons. 
The  use  of  a  copper  dust  in  the  soil 
near  the  crown  of  the  plants  may  be 
helpful,  but  probably  will  not  prevent 
all  of  the  damage.  Better  results  should 
be  obtained  by  providing  better  drain¬ 
age,  by  placing  the  plants  on  a  raised 
ridge  or  mixing  sand  and  coal  ashes 
with  the  soil.  Do  not  use  plants  for 
transplanting  from  beds  having  shown 
this  trouble. 


Orange  Rust  on  Raspberries 

I  have  a  black  raspberry  patch  of  about 
1,200  vines.  They  are  four  years  old. 
The  first  year  they  bore  fruit.  It  was  a 
wonderful  crop,  and  so  was  the  second. 
Then  some  vines  seemed  to  get  a  rust 
on  them  and  now  they  don’t  bear  any 
berries  on  the  rusty  vines.  The  new 
canes  look  healthy  when  they  come  up 
in  the  Summer  and  then  they  get  rusty. 
The  vines  seem  to  get  lots  of  small  look¬ 
ing  leaves  on  them  and  very  rusty. 
Is  there  any  kind  of  spray  or  dust  that 
can  be  used  on  them,  and  if  so,  what 
time  of  year  should  it  be  put  on  and 
what  kind  should  be  used?  i.  e.  m. 

The  disease  on  your  black  raspberry 
plants  is  orange  rust,  also  known  as  yel¬ 
lows.  There  is  no  cure  for  it  and  dis¬ 
eased  bushes  should  be  removed  and 
burned  to  prevent  further  spread  of  the 
disease  to  the  remaining  healthy  plants. 
Infected  wild  raspberries  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  planting  should  also 
be  removed  to  prevent  the  rust  spread¬ 
ing  from  them  to  healthy,  cultivated 
raspberries  nearby.  G.  L.  s. 


Banding  Trees  Against  Worms 

Every  Spring  the  young  leaves  of  our 
oak  trees  are  devoured  by  great  masses 
of  canker  worms.  Are  the  worms 
hatched  in  the  ground?  Would  a  treat¬ 
ed  band  around  the  trunk  help  some? 

New  Jersey.  H.  w. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  band  the  trees 
with  one  of  the  commercial  prepara¬ 
tions  which  you  can  secure  from  some 
reliable  seed  house  or  some  concern 
that  handles  garden  supplies.  The 
band  should  be  in  place  from  October 
to  April. 

Eggs  are  laid  on  the  twigs  in  early 
Spring  by  wingless  females.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  done  after  the  eggs 
are  laid,  but  the  banding  will  prevent 
the  females  from  crawling  up  the  tree 
to  lay  the  eggs. 


Gooseberries  Burst  Open 

What  causes  gooseberries  to  burst 
open  just  before  getting  ripe?  They  are 
young  bushes  and  berries  are  very 
large.  E.  M. 

Gooseberries  commonly  bxirst  open 
during  continued  wet  weather,  such  as 
we’ve  had  this  year.  They  may  also  be 
punctured  by  birds  which  frequently 
feed  upon  them.  The  only  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  bird  damage  is  to  cover  the  bushes 
with  netting. 


Mulching  Strawberry  Plants 

It  is  jiist  as  important  not  to  mulch 
strawberry  plants  too  early  as  too  late. 
The  reason  is  that  the  plants  should  be 
somewhat  hardened  by  light  frosts  to 
stand  severe  Winter  weather,  and  if 
mulched  too  early,  the  plants  continue 
to  grow  slowly  and  so  are  soft  when 
cold  weather  arrives.  It  takes  several 
light  frosts  to  accomplish  the  hardening 
of  the  plants.  A  good  rule  is  to  check 
the  ground  level  temperature  under  the 
leaves  closely  and  when  it  gets  down 
to  25°,  to  put  the  mulch  on.  Fully  ma¬ 
tured  plants  can  usually  endure  tem¬ 
peratures  as  low  as  21“,  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  wait  until  this  temperature  is 
reached  because  in  many  cases  the 
plants  will  not  be  fully  matured  and 
hardened. 

A  three-inch  covering  of  straw  is  the 
desired  mulch  to  provide.  If  the  mulch 
is  not  applied  until  after  several  light 
frosts,  the  straw,  aided  by  additional 
protection  of  snow,  will,  protect  the 
plants  so  that  no  serious  injury  will 
ensue.  It  is  best  to  have  the  straw  or 
other  material  used  for  mulch  all  ready 
early  enough  so  you  are  not  caught  by 
surprise,  but  to  withhold  it  until  the 
proper  conditions  arrive.  October  or 
early  November  is  the  usual  time  of 
mulching  but  if  the  Fall  is  mild,  do  not 
mulch  too  early.  Watch  the  weather 
rather  than  applying  mulch  at  any 
specific  date.  H.  l.  s. 


Digging  and  Storing  Sweet 
Potatoes 

Sweet  potato  vines  are  blackened  by 
the  first  frost  in  the  Fall.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  when  this  occurs, 
the  roots  must  either  be  dug  at  once 
or  the  vines  cut  so  as  to  prevent  some 
injurious  substance  from  the  frost-in¬ 
jured  vines  being  carried  into  the  tub¬ 
ers.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  vines  are  cut 
or  not.  It  does  make  a  difference, 
though,  when  the  sweet  potatoes  are 
dug  and  how  they  are  stored.  The  in¬ 
jury  comes  from  exposure  to  low  tem¬ 
peratures  above  freezing,  and  from  the 
moisture  which  accumulates  in  the  soil 


following  a  period  of  frost.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  should  be  dug  when  the  soil  is 
dry  and  warm  and  this  is  usually  before 
frost  comes.  However,  the  vines  grow 
and  increase  in  yield  until  killed  by 
frost. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  frequently  in¬ 
fected  with  the  black  rot  fungus.  This 
disease  becomes  apparent  on  the  roots 
late  in  the  season  and  increases  in 
amount  in  cold  wet  weather.  The  simi¬ 
larity  in  appearance  to  their  frosted 
leaves  has  led  to  the  erroneous  con¬ 
clusion  that  injurious  substances  are 
transferred  from  the  blackened  vines  to 
the  blackened  roots. 

Sweet  potatoes  will  keep  perfectly  in 
storage  if  they  are  properly  matured 
and  dug  during  a  warm  day,  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  field  long  enough  to  shake 


off  the  adhering  soil,  and  then  put  in  a 
dry,  heated  and  well  ventilated  place. 
They  must  be  handled  carefully  and 
bruised  as  little  as  possible.  Small 
amounts  may  be  kept  in  peach  baskets 
placed  next  to  a  furnace  or  stove.  The 
best  temperature  is  between  80  and 
85  degrees  F.,  but  with  good  ventilation 
sweet  'potatoes  may  be  cured  with 
somewhat  lower  temperatures.  When 
the  tips  of  the  tubers  begin  to  shrivel, 
usually  in  two  or  three  weeks,  place 
the  basket  in  the  coolest  part  of  a 
heated  cellar  or- any  dry  place  where 
the  temperature  is  kept  above  65  de¬ 
grees  F.  with  as  little  fluctuation  as 
possible.  The  roots  will  keep  until  the 
following  Fall  without  rotting  or  sprout¬ 
ing  if  not  disturbed,  if  handled  as  sug¬ 
gested.  D,  F.  Jones. 


GOOD/1'EAR 


YZ/i 


ORKING  1,000  acres  of  Chester  loam,  the 
Jones  brothers  of  WesttotvTi,  Pa.  grow 
food  crops,  raise  livestock— operate  4  tractors 
on  rubber  the  year  round  to  haul,  plow, 
harrow,  cultivate.  Russ  Jones  says: 

plenty  of  soft,  muddy  spots  in  our  fields, 
our  Goodyear  Sure-Grips  still  pull  through 
tvhere  our  other  tractor  tires  slip  and  spin .  Those 
self -cleaning  Sure-Grips  donh  gum  up— give 
us  all  the  traction  tve  need— and  save  time 
and  fuel  besides, 

Why  Goodyears  Give  plus  Traction 

This  veteran  dirt  farmer’s  experience  confirms 
what  impartial  farm  tests  proved  —  that 
open  center  Sure-Grips  give  more  traction, 
more  drawbar  pull,  do  up  to  22%  more  uork. 


Here’s  why:  Each  husky  lug  — open  at  the 
center  —  has  an  entering  edge  that  starts  the 
bite.  Whole  lug  digs  in  deeper,  takes  firmer! 
hold  in  soil,  gives  more  pull:  Tire  is  I 
.truly  self-cleaning,  with  all  mudrholding* 
pockets  eliminated: 

-  ' 

Less  Slip  —  Longer  Wear — No  Bounce^ 

Slippage  wears  lugs  fast:  But  Goodyear  open 
center  lugs  bite  deeper  and  so  slip  less,  wear 
slower.  And  lugs  are  all  same  size,  evenly 
spaced  —  provide  smooth,  no-bounce  riding: 
Change  to  Goodyears  and  you,  too,  will  con¬ 
firm  what  impartial  farm  experts  have  proved 
—  that  self -cleaning  open  center  Sure-Grips 
pull  better,  slip  less,  do  more  work  faster. 

Soro-Grip  T.  M.  Tho  Goodymur  Tiro  &  Rabber  Conspus 


Present  tires  wearing  smooth? 
Have  them  recapped  with  this 
powerhouse  Sure-Grip  tread  — 
available  from  your  Goodyear 
dealer. 
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Here’s  the  torn  with 
’’LIFE  INSURANCE” 


WISCONSIN 

HYBRIDS 


"rfce  Corn  That  Keeps” 

When  you  put  corn  from  this  seed  in  the 
crib,  you  know  it  will  stay  good  and  free 
from  mold  till  you’re  ready  to  feed  it. 
That’s  because  it  is  bred  for  your  grow¬ 
ing  season,  assuring  sound  quality,  prop¬ 
erly  matured  CORN  THAT  KEEPS, 


MORE  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

Wisconsin  Hybrids  have  proven  high 
yield  of  dry  shelled  corn.  They’re  espe¬ 
cially  bred  to  grow  solid  ears,  deep  ker¬ 
nels  and  small  cob.  They  have  exceptional 
stand-up-ability,  extra  strong  stalks. 


YOUR  PROTECTION 


LOOK  FOR  THE 
BIG  RED  W 


50NS 


IN 


IDS 


This  is  your  guar- 
antee  that  your 
seed  is  produced 
directly  from  new  foundation  stocks  sup¬ 
plied  each  year  by  the  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture  —  and  has  been  field-in¬ 
spected,  officially  sampled,  tested,  tagged 
and  sealed  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experimental  Association. 


'The  miracle  oats?  VICLAND  OATS  aver¬ 
age  greater  yield.  Be  sure  to  look  for 
the  big  Red  W — «*s  your  only  guarantee 
of  -certifK'il  first  generation  VICLAND 
seed.  Send  coupon  for  literature. 


CUP  COUPON 


Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Association 

Agronomy  Building 

Madison  6,  Wisconsin 

Send  me  free  illustrated  booklets  on 

WISCONSIN  HYBRID  CORN 
HENRY  WHEAT  BLACKHAWK  WHEAT 


NAME _ 

ROUTE _ 

P.  0 - STATE. 


MAIL  TODAY 
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Dangers  of  the  Compost  Pile 

The  garden- compost  pile  is  sometimes 
a  menace  to  healthy  plants.  It  may  har¬ 
bor  many  insects  which  pass  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  garbage,  refuse  and  the  compost, 
and  it  may  also  carry  over  spores  of 
disease  on  affected  leaves,  stems,  fruits, 
seeds,  or  tubers.  Attention  is  called  to 
this  because  composting  is  a  common 
practice  among  gardeners,  and  may  be 
the  source  of  much  trouble  in  recurring 
seasons  if  various  insects  and  serious 
diseases  are  allowed  to  pass  the  Winter 
where  there  is  some  shelter  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  Winter  weather;  and  their 
appearance  the  next  season  may  be  the 
cause  of  such  trouble. 

Diseases  May  Live  in  Compost 

Holly  hock  rust  is  an  example  of  these 
pests  that  live  over  on  the  old  leaves 
and  sometimes  on  the  new  ones  that 
form  late  in  the  Fall.  They  may  pass 
the  Winter  in  the  compost  pile  or  near 
it,  and  be  later  returned  with  the 
product  to  the  garden  or  to  the  green¬ 
house  bench. 

Several  mildews  also  winter  on  leaves 
and  stalks  and  reappear  because  the 
disease  is  tided  over  on  refuse  plant 
parts.  The  mildew  of  roses,  the  very 
common  mildew  on  garden  phlox  of 
several  species,  the  mildew  of  sweet 
peas  and  garden  peas,  pass  the  Winter 
in  the  minute  black  spots  on  leaves 
known  as  fruiting  bodies  in  which 
spores  are  formed  during  the  Winter 
season  and  are  released  the  following 
Spring,  when  the  product  finds  its  way 
to  garden  or  greenhouse  soil.  Many 
rusts  also  live  over  in  trash  and  gar¬ 
bage.  The  common  rust  of  snapdragons 
and  carnations  is  an  example  of  this 
sort  of  trouble  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  thus  be¬ 
come  devastating  in  succeeding  years. 

Insects  Also  Live  in  Compost 

A  considerable  number  of  injurious 
insects  may  also  live  over  the  Winter 
in  the  stalks,  stems,  or  on  the  leaves  of 
old  garden  plants.  A  few  illustrations 
will  indicate  the  danger  of  allowing  in¬ 
fested  plant  products  to  find  their  way 
to  the  compost,  and  then  again  later  to 
the  garden.  Cabbage  aphids  over-win¬ 
ter  as  eggs  deposited  on  old  cabbage 
stalks  or  other  host  plants.  In  the 
Spring  the  young  aphids  hatch  and  be¬ 
gin  feeding  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
reaching  maturity  in  a  short  time,  after 
which  they  give  birth  without  mating 
to  living  young  which  develop  as  winged 
or  wingless  females. 

Several  other  common  pests  that  may 
go  through  the  Winter  in  the  cornpost 
pile  include  cutworms,  which  were  very 
troublesome  in  1945  and  did  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  damage  in  fiower  and 
vegetable  gardens  in  New  England. 
Their  eggs  are  usually  laid  on  garden 
plants,  grasses  or  weeds.  In  the  Spring 
the  eggs  hatch  and  develop  into  the 
larva  or  worm  stage  of  the  cutworm, 
which  is  common  to  gardeners  as  a 
pest  that  cuts  the  plant  off  close  to  the 
ground.  Potato  aphids  over-winter  in 
the  egg  stage  on  rose  plants.  In  the 
early  Spring  they  hatch  into  young 
aphids  similar  in  form  to  the  adults. 
The  winged  forms  fly  from  the  host 
plant  to  other  crops,  where  they  in 
turn  feed  and  reproduce. 

The  common  stalk  borer,  found  on 
many  plants  as  an  active,  slender  brown 
worm  within  the  stems  of  weeds  and 
cultivated  plants,  lays  its  eggs  on  vari¬ 
ous  weeds  and  grasses,  and  it  is  in  this 
stage  that  the  insect  passes  the  Winter. 
Such  infested  material  should  not  be 
composted.  Pupation  takes  place  within 
the  stalk  of  the  host  plant.  The  pupa 
remains  in  the  plant  until  the  adult 
emerges  weeks  later.  The  European 
corn  borer  passes  the  Winter  as  a  full- 
grown  worm  or  caterpillar  in  the  stems 
of  plants  upon  which  it  has  fed.  Many 


flowering  plants  and  some  vegetable 
plants  as  well  are  hosts  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  corn  borer.  Deep  Fall  plowing 
controls  the  corn  borer,  but  it  winters 
well  when  placed  in  the  compost  pile  in 
stalks  or  stubble.  The  squash  bug  over¬ 
winters  in  the  adult  stage  on  trash  and 
rubbish  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  cracks 
and  crevices  around  buildings.  The 
bean  leaf  beetle  lives  over  in  the  adult 
stage  by  hibernating  in  trash  or  clumps 
of  grass  which  is  dry.  This  insect 
emerges  during  the  early  Spring  and 


The  onion  maggot  fly  (worm  stage 
shown  in  the  bulb)  is  a  common  gar¬ 
den  fly  that  can  live  over  the  Winter 
in  the  compost  pile. 

feeds  for  a  time  on  beans  and  other 
plants.  It  does  much  harm  some  years. 
White  grubs,  at  least  one  species  of 
them,  may  live  over  in  the  manure  or 
compost  pile,  and  be  distributed  to  the 
garden  in  the  Spring  with  the  compost 
product  or  manure  or  both,  if  they  are 
mixed.  These  citations  are  o^ly  a  few 
of  the  many  that  could  be  given  to  show 
how  the  compost  may  be  a  menace  to 
good  gardening. 

Sanitation  Is  Important 

What  has  been  said  serves  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  sanitation 
at  harvesting  time  or  when  any  plants 
are  matured  and  disposed  of,  for  unless 
care  is  taken,  the  pests  may  again  find 
their  way  into  the  garden,  perhaps  in 
increased  numbers,  and  constitute  a 
threat  to  successful  production. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  compost  pile 
is  often  commendable  and  desirable, 
still  it  should  be  recognized  that  any 
plants  or  plant  products  that  are  known 
to  be.  infested  with  an  insect  or  affected 
by  a  disease  should  be  eliminated  and 
given  special  destructive  disposal  to 
break  their  life  cycle,  thus  preventing 
the  recurrence  in  a  succeeding  year.  It 
will  pay  to  watch  for  all  such  things 
and  thus  avoid  contaminating  the  com¬ 
post  pile  with  them.  M.  B.  cummings. 

Vermont 


Various  potato  diseases,  such  as  here  shown,  are  carried  over  to  the  next  season, 
and  serve  as  a,  means  of  contamination  through  cull  potatoes  and  pealings  that 

Ofte  often  used  in  the  compost  pile. 


Plan  NOW  for  Your 

Fall  Garden 
NEEDS 

Plant  this  fall  for  early  crops. 
Fall  planting  gives  your  plants 
a  chance  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  before  Winter  sets  in 
and  get  off  to  an  early  start 
next  Spring. 

FRUIT  TREES,  DWARF  TREES, 
BERRIES,  BRAPES,  BLUE¬ 
BERRIES,  SHRUBS 

Write  today  for  the  new  FREE 
Kelly  Fall  Catalog  listing  all  the 
best  varieties  for  Fall  planting. 
Order  early  as  supply  of  nursery 
stock  is  limited. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
30  Maple  Street,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 
Our  65th  Year 


MALONEY 


N' 


ORTHERN  GROWN 

FPUIDTPEES 

/0/"  OrcAarc/  ’ 


Grown  imder  famed  Maloney 
supervision,  these  very  sturdy 
trees  have  hardy  root  systems 
and  survive  extreme  climatic 
conditions  destructive  to  many 
other  trees.  Write  today  for 
FREE  Guide  which  every  fruit 
grower  should  have.  BIG¬ 
GER  PROFI'TS  result  from 
Maloney  GUARANTEED 
FRUIT  TREES. 

MALONEY  BROS. 
Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

72  Circle  Road,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


ftlt> 
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OUR  eiSTYEAR 


Send 

Today  For 

FALL  PRICE  LIST 

CORNELL  NO.  695  WHEAT 

A  new  stiff  straw  white  wheat.  York- 
win  and  Nured  Wheat.  Wong  Winter 
Barley. 

Rye  and  other  seeds  for  Fall  planting. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  ^ 
^Boj^^Joneoy^Folls^Mr^S 

1  cTngelmann  $1 

Ij  BLUE  SPRUCE  i 
32  FOR  $2  POSTPAID 

Now,  an  amazing  bargain  in  beautiful  living 

Engelmann  Blue  Spruce  Trees!  15  for  only  $1 _ 32 

for  $2  postpaid!  EVERY  TREE  GUARANTEEU 
TO  LIVE!  All  4  yrs.  old,  once  transplanted,  3  to  6 
In.  tall.  Hardy  growers.  Foliage  blue-green  to  beau¬ 
tiful  blue.  Perfect  for  decoration  or  marking  lot 
lines.  Prompt  shipment  for  fall  planting.  Mall  SI 
tor  15  Trees  or  $2  tor  32  Trees,  with  name  and 
address  NOW  to: 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Dept.R-9l5Fryeburg,  Maine 

EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  shade 
quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG, 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

FRESH  DTTG  CER’TIFTET)  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
Catskill,  Aberdeen.  Dresden,  I’athtinder  and  Claremont 
$2.50  a  hundred.  Transportation  colliH't. 

ROBERT  F.  TURNBULL,  MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  Brsii^p^'^^l'ceoTgltowl^pei: 

RED  RASPBERRIES 


Indian  Summer. 


Disease  free  Newbnrg, 
Afilton,  Marry,  Taylor, 
Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


WAN’TED:  Nuts,  Forest  Seeds,  Tree  and  Shrub  seed. 
F.  W.  Schumacher,  Box  131,  Jamaica  Plain  30,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  i 
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A  one-minute  demonstration  of  the 


Ow^MAA/y 


. ;  s  With  the  Ferguson  System  Each  Attached  Implement* 

Becomes  Self-Propelled  and  Automatically -Controlled 

The  Disc  Harrow,  Cultivator,' Plow  and  Tiller,  shown  in 
the  above  picture,  are  implements  in  the  modern  sense. 
With  the  Ferguson  System,  each  in  its  turn,  when  attached 
to  the  Ford-Ferguson  Tractor,  becomes  a  self-propelled 
and  automatically-controlled  implement. 

It’s  easy  to  see  how  self-propelled  and  automatically- 
controlled  implements  get  work  done  faster,  and  take  the 
drudgery  out  of  field  work. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
Ferguson  System.  At  the  right  are  four  more  advantages 
which  make  the  Ferguson  System  the  outstanding  news 
in  every  farming  community. 

See  for  yourself  how  you  can  do  your  farm  work  faster 
and  easier.  Follow  up  this  one-minute  demonstration  on 
paper  with  a  demonstration  of  the  Ferguson  System  on 
your  own  farm. 


2  Attached  implements  go  backward  as  easily 
*  as  forward !  No  “jackknifing” — no  time  lost 
in  tight  corners. 


^  Implements  attach  in  60  seconds  or  less! 
No  need  for  wrenches,  no  nuts  to  tighten, 
no  parts  to  lose. 


2^  Finger  tip  control  permits  a  child  to  do  a 
strong  man’s  work!  No  heavy  levers,  no 
ropes,  no  cables. 


i  Front  and  rear  wheels  can  be  quickly  spaced 
*  to  fit  any  crop!  No  adjustments  needed  in 
steering  mechanism. 


Ask  Your  Friendly  Ferguson  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration 

FERGUSON,  INC.  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 
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If  your  livestock  have  been  passing  up  coarse 
roughage  and  other  homegrown  feed,  you  can 
turn  it  into  more  palatable  feed  .  .  .  food  that 
“sticks  to  the  ribs”,  makes  more  meat  and  better 
milk  products  ...  by  chopping  it  by  machine  at 
low  cost.  With  a  John  Deere  Roughage  and  Feed 
Mill  you  can  chop  roughage  and  hay,  grind  ear 
and  shelled  corn,  and  mix  feed.  You  can  fill  a 
trench  or  upright  silo  quickly  and  easily. 

One  of  these  machines  will  handle  all  your  feed¬ 
making  jobs  with  speed,  efficiency  and  economy. 

With  it  you  can  reduce  feed  costs  and  improve  the 
quality  of  your  meat  and  milk  products. 

Quality  Features  Mean  Longer  Life 

Years  of  satisfying,  low-cost  service  from  these 
mills  are  assured  by  John  Deere  high  standards  of 
quality.  Note  these  features: 

^  Specially-designed  cutterhead,  long-lived,  heat- 
treated  hammers,  hardened  cutterhead  knives, 
big  capacity  traveling  feed  table,  governor-con¬ 
trolled  feeder,  force-feed  hay  roll,  long  lived 
drives,  all  parts  readily  accessible. 

John  Deere  Roughage  and  Feed  Mills  come  in 
10-  and  14-inch  sizes  with  sacking  attachment 
OS  wagon  box  spout. 

For  Straight  Grinding 

>  You’ll  be  money  ahead  by  owning  a  John  Deere  6-,  10-,  or  l4-inch 
Hammer  Mill  for  straight  grinding  of  grain,  ear  or  shelled  corn,  dry 
hay  and  cured  fodder.  Simple,  long  life  construction,  fast  clean  wotk 
and  trouble-free  operation  are  features  of  these  famous  mills. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  about  your  feed-making  needs* 
fHe’ll  do  all  he  can  to  help  you. 


ALWAYS  WANTED 

New  and  improved  varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  or 
sturdy  sports  of  existing  varieties,  so  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  our  customers  the  very  best.  Will 
purchase  outright  for  cash  or  on.  royalty  basis  any 
acceptable  variety.  Our  quality  nursery  stock  is 
bought  by  millions  every  year.  Write  description  of 
what  you  have. 

C.  R.  Burr  &  Company,  Inc.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


STOP  LIGHTNING 

LOSSES  AND  FIRES 

Install  an  Electra  Protection  System, 
better  than  99%  efficient.  Inconspicu¬ 
ous,  saves  on  insurance.  Terms.  Write 
for  booklet  and  name  of  local  repre- 
sentative. 


C  A-TNTiy  00'\7^nJS 

Waterproofed,  half  price.  All  siies.  Write  for 
•amples-  and  prices.  Ulreot  from  Manufacturer. 
BARNETT  CANVASv  t30  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cf/yS^  Protection  Co.  Inc. 


DEPT.  B,  li  NO.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7,  N.  Y. 
Offices:  New  York  City  and  Other  Points, 
OPENINGS  FOR  AGENTS  AND  INSTALLERS 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 
Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Everbearing  Raspberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit  next 
Summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,N.  Y. 


FARM  WAGON  $87.SO 

(Orignal  Cost  $375.00) 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  limited 
supply  of  these  Ambulance  Wagons  from  the 
U.  S.  Gov’t.  They  make  a  dandy  utility  Farm 
Wagon.  Perfect  condition — never  used — ship¬ 
ped  knocked  down  just  as  delivered  to  U.  S. 

Gov’t.  While  they  last  our  price  only  $87.50. 

F.  O.  B.  Shipping  weight  1600  lbs.  Takes  3rd 
Class  freight  rate.  Schenectady,  New  York. 

An  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime 

Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long,  4  ft.  7  in.  wide;  front 
Wheels  3  ft.,  rear  4  ft. ;  round  edge  Steel 
Tires  2%  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick ;  Oak  Body 
has  heavy  floor  with  2  side  seats  full 
fold  up  or  removable;  7  Steel 
Springs.  Upholstered  Driver's  Seat, 
removable  bows;  oil-treated,  water-proof  canvas  top. 
and  rear  drop-curtain.  Hickory  or  Ash  Tongue. 

Double  trees.  Neck-yoke  chains.  Foot  Brakes.  Paint¬ 
ed  4  coats.  A  wonderful,  strong  utility  farm 

wagon.  Supply  limited.  Be  sure  to  get  one  ai  this  low  price.  SOLD  WITH  MONEY 
Send  check  or  money-order  TODAY.  Prompt  shipments. 

S.  &  C.  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


BACK  GUARANTEE 


Dept.  B-9,  191S  S.  State  Street,  Chicago  16,  Illinois 


September  15,  1945 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Completing  25  years  of  4-H  leadership 
work  in  Pennsylvania,  Allen  L.  Baker, 
State  club  leader,  sees  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  rural  youth  work  in  the  years 
ahead,  with  4-H  growth  perhaps  sur¬ 
passing  even  the  last  quarter  century, 
during  which  enrollment  multiplied 
nearly  12  times.  When  he  first  came 
in  1920,  the  4-H  enrollment  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  1,523  members.'  In  the  last 
10  years,  it  has  averaged  18,000.  The 
increased  4-H  activity  resulted  largely 
from  organizing  rural  youths  on  a  com¬ 
munity,  rather  than  a  county-wide, 
basis,  a  movement  that  was  initiated 
in  1921.  The  following  year,  the  first 
Young  Farmers  Week  was  held  with 
an  attendance  of  275,  all  boys.  Just 
prior  to  the  present  war,  this  attendance 
had  increased  to  1,400,  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  event  having  been  changed 
meanwhile  to  the  Annual  Club  Week. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  4-H  leadership 
training  school  was  established  in  1926. 
A  large  number  of  the  youths  attend¬ 
ing  these  sessions  remained  to  assist 
in  the  Club  Week  program  which 
followed.  The  same  year,  4-H  clubs 
first  made  their  appearance  at  the  State 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg  with  live¬ 
stock  exhibits,  showing  lambs  and  baby 
beeves.  Girls’  Club  work  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  centered  in  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Home  Economics  Department, 
was  consolidated  with  the  State  Club 
office  in  1933.  In  1936,  the  Senior 
Extension  program  for  older  rural 
youths  started,  and  since  then  has 
been  reaching  nearly  2,000  young 
people  annually. 


Word  from  the  National  Capitol  calls 
attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  more 
food  canning  by  4-H  clubs  this  year. 
The  situation  is  reported  as  more 
critical  than  at  any  time  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war.  The  late  plantings 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  poor 
crop  prospects  in  some  sections  only 


Stolt,  Caroline  Douglas  and  Elizabeth 
Corey  of  Franklin  County  saw  this 
demonstration,  and  since  then  have  been 
showing  this  method  to  Farm  Bureau 
and  other  adult  groups  in  their  county. 
Elizabeth  Corey  and  Donna  Wilbur  of 
the  Kingfield  Mt.  'Viewers  gave  this 
demonstration  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Kingfield  Farm  Bureau.  Marie 
Stolt  and  Edna  Luce,  members  of  the 
Russell  Mills  Club,  also  gave  it  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Red  Schoolhouse  Farm 
Bureau. 


How  early  training  in  4-H  clubs 
affected  the  members’  life  work  as 
adults,  is  strikingly  shown  in  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  activities  of  former  club  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  now  in  agricultural  and 
homemaking  extension  work  in  New 
York  State.  This  report  shows  that  10 
former  club  members  are  currently 
county  agricultural  agents,  12  are  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  32  have  car¬ 
ried  on  their  early  training  by  return¬ 
ing  to  the  counties,  after  college  train¬ 
ing,  as  4-H  Club  agents  or  associate 
agents.  Furthermore,  11  former  club 
members  are  assistant  county  agents, 
12  men  are  agricultural  specialists,  and 
two  women  are  home  economics  special¬ 
ists,  working  out  of  the  state  exten¬ 
sion  service;  and  two  other  men  are 
assistant  State  extension  leaders.  The 
New  York  State  4-H  Club  leader,  Al¬ 
bert  Hoefer,  is  a  former  club  member 
who  has  watched  the  movement  grow 
and  develop  since  its  early  days,  and 
has  aided  much  in  its  development. 
Professor  Hoefer  was  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  county  club  agents  in  the  field  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1919  in  Rensselaer  County. 


In  the  past  five  years  that  4-H  Club 
Sunday  has  been  observed  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  club  members  have  participated 
with  candle-lighting  services,  floral  dec¬ 
orations  for  church  interiors,  choral 
singing  and  other  group  activities.  The 
plan  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Rutgers 
Rural  Ministers’  Institute,  representing 
more  than  500  town  and  county  min¬ 
isters  from  Cape  May  to  Sussex.  The 


Ontario  County  4-H’ers  Receive  Pigs 

Geneva  Kiwanians  made  their  third  annual  presentation  of  pigs  to  a  group  of 
Ontario  4-H  boys.  Those  receiving  the  purebred  Chester  white  pigs  were,  left 
to  right:  Richard  Curtis,  Shortsville;  Paul  Crouch,  Geneva;  John  Landreyt  and 
John  Elliott  of  Clifton  Springs.  Alfred  M.  Friesem,  farmer  and  Kiwanis  leader 

stands  at  right. 


serve  to  emphasize  this  need.  Every 
family  must  do  all  it  can  to  provide 
for  its  own  food  requirements,  and  all 
Junior  Farmers  can  help. 

It  is  now  time  to  prepare  for  Fall 
exhibits.  In  Massachusetts,  there  will 
be  local  and  county  exhibit  days  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  number  of  fairs.  Officials 
of  fairs  have  shown  an  interest  in  these 
4-H  demonstrations.  All  members,  even 
though  in  their  first  year,  should  make 
note  of  their  achievements  and  keep 
these  records  up  to  date  from  year  to 
year.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
you  can  obtain  a  copy  of  “My  Perma¬ 
nent  4-H  Record”  for  each  of  your 
members,  by  writing  to  the  4-H  State 
Club  Office,  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  five  clothing  4-H  clubs  of  Nor¬ 
wood  in  Norfolk  County  used  the  store 
window  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Spool 
Cotton  Company  as  their  final  exhibit. 
Three  of  the  groups  are  continuing  with 
canning  and  will  hold  another  exhibit 
this  Fall  with  the  Parent  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  town.  Doris  Bursey, 
Dracut,  club  member  and  leader  of  a 
group  of  high  school  girls,  has  com¬ 
pleted  58  articles  this  year.  All  articles 
made  this  year  by  the  4-H  Thimble 
Club  of  Duxbury  in  Plymouth  County 
have  been  constructed  from  remnants 
or  old  garments. 


Standish  4-Leaf  Clover  Club,  in 
Cumberland  County,  Me.,  recently  at¬ 
tended  church  on  Rural  Life  Sunday  in 
a  body,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
service.  The  church  was  decorated 
with  4-H’s  and  the  county  plaque, 
which  this  club  won  last  Fall.  Miss 
Frances  Thompson  gave  a  talk  on  4-H 
work;  poems  were  read  by  members 
of  the  club,  and  a  member  read  the 
Scripture  lesson.  The  Durham  Road 
4-H  Club  of  Brunswick,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Senter  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Carter,  is  renovating  the 
abandoned  schoolhouse,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  regular  meeting  place  for 
their  club. 

During  the  last  State  4-H  contest 
at  the  University  of  Maine,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Shieve  demonstrated  to  all  the  4-H 
girls  and  leaders  attending  the  proper 
method  to  wash  a  woolen  sweater.  Marie 


purpose  of  a  4-H  Sunday  is  to  give 
young  people  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  Christian  way  of  life,  which  is  the 
theme  of  this  year’s  4-H  Sunday  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  4-H  food  conservation  program 
in  New  Jersey  added  147,389  quarts  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  meats  to  the  can¬ 
ning  shelves  of  their  homes  last  year. 
There  were  61,889  bushels  of  garden 
crops  stored,  and  7,811  quarts  of  produce 
frozen.  Garden  State  4-H’ers  plan  to 
exceed  that  amount  this  year. 


A  rainy  day  failed  to  dampen  the 
spirits  of  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H 
Dairy  Club  members  who  turned  out  60 
strong  for  their  recent  Annual  Dairy 
Field  Day  at  the  Paris  Ives  Farm  near 
Guilford,  The  morning  program  con¬ 
sisted  of  dairy  demonstrations  by  Helen 
Goodwin  and  John  Warren.  Helen  gave 
an  excellent  demonstration  on  cattle 
grub  control,  and  John  demonstrated 
the  value  of  the  Babcock  Milk  Test  in 
the  selection  of  dairy  calves  from  high 
producers.  After  lunch,  a  cow  judg¬ 
ing  contest  was  also  conducted,  after 
which  the  entire  group  adjourned  to 
the  Wingood  Farms  for  poultry  judg¬ 
ing  and  to  see  Goodwin  Brothers’  herds 
of  Brown  Swiss  cattle.  Winners  in  the 
judging  contests  were  as  follows: 
Younger  age  group  (9-12)— Elizabeth 
Calhoun,  Brisben;  middle  age  group 
(13-15) — Arthur  Ives,  Guilford;  older 
age  group  (16  and  over)— Louis 
Dunckel,  Preston. 


New  Farmers  of  America  is  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  Negro  farm  boys 
studying  vocational  agriculture  in  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Organized  in  May,  1927,  with  a  few 
chapters  and  members,  it  has  grown 
until  now  it  numbers  some  950  chap¬ 
ters  and  has  26,218  members  in  16 
States.  Its  purpose  is  the  development 
of  its  members  in  their  vocational, 
social  and  recreational  life  through  es¬ 
tablished  local  chapters  where  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  is  taught.  The  or¬ 
ganization  affords  members  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  develop  a  type  of 
leadership  which  is  helpful  in  becoming 
a  successful  farmer.  r.  w.  d. 
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Mere's  why  ^ULfLBX  Lubricants 

^ive  safer,  longer’la^in^  prote^ion! 


WATER 

TEST 

Run  water  forcefully  over  a  dab 
of  Gulflez  Chassis  Lubricant.  See 
how  it  resists  this  washing  action, 
and  clings  to  the  metal.  That’s 
how  Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant 
clings  to  bearing  surfaces  even  in 
driving,  splashing  rain,  or  when 
farm  machinery  is  operated  over 
muddy  fields  or  roads.  It  stays  in 
place  and  lubricates  longer. 


HEAT 

TEST 

When  the  weather’s  so  hot  you 
can  “fry  an  egg  in  the  sun,”  chassis 
bearings  are  apt  to  be  even  hotter 
than  that  because  they  develop 
their  own  heat.  Gulflex  Chassis 
Lubricant  S  is  made  especially  to 
resist  heat — so  it  won’t  drip  away 
like  candle  grease;  won’t  rim  out 
of  bearings  heated  by  the  sun  and 
superheated  in  operation. 


SHOCK 

TEST 


COLD 

TEST 


Even  a  good  solid  blow  will  not 
shatter  the  protecting  film  of 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant,  will 
not  make  the  lubricant  spatter. 
That’s  why  you  can  count  on  ex¬ 
tra  protection  from  Gulflex  even 
under  the  jars  and  jolts  of  rough 
roads  or  plowed  fields.  Here’s  a 
product  that  can  really  take  it  in 
your  kind  of  service  I 


Gulflez  Chassis  Lubricant  W 
likes  cold  weather.  This  ice  test 
gives  you  the  idea — but,  even  in 
coldest  winter  weather,  this  prod¬ 
uct  doesn’t  shrink  from  its  job; 
doesn’t  lose  its  lubricating  quality. 
Depend  on  Gulflex  Lubricants  to 
combat  friction,  to  stand  up  in 
any  weather  and  under  tough 
operating  conditions. 


•Here  H\ey  are- 

Gulf  Lubricants  That 
Last  and  Protect! 


Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants  (S&W) 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulflex  Universal  Joint  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease 
Gulflex  Graphite  Spring  Lubricant 
Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant  E.  P. 


Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Gulf  Transmission  Oils 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 


WHERE  TO  GET  GULF  FARM  A^DStGulffuels  and  lubricants  and  other 

Farm  Aids  are  obtainable  at  many  farm  implement  dealers’.  Good  Gulf  Sta¬ 
tions,  and  at  Gulf  distributing  plants.  You  can  get  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray ,  and  other  products  for  farm  and  home  use  at  Gulf  Stations,  grocery, 
drug,  and  hardware  stores,  and  at  milk-gathering  stations  and  feed  stores. 


WRITE  FOR  GULF’S 


FREE  TRACTOR  GUIDE 


ours  for  the  as 
ng  is  the  Gu 
Farm  Tractc 
Guide.  It’s  a  6 
page  book  telling  in  pictur 
and  diagrams  how  to  take  ca 
of  your  tractor.  Write  Gi 
Farm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gi 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.,  f 
your  copy.  Tell  us  the  kind 
tractor  you  have. 


OTHER  GULF 

FARM  AIDS— TO  SAVE 

YOU  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 

Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 

Good  Gulf  Gasoline 

Gulfwax — for  Preserving 

Gulf  Kerosene 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
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Rambling  Along  At  Long 
Acres 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
densely  populated  Eastern  States  are 
not  self  supporting  in  regard  to  food 
and  feed.  News  concerning  crop  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Middle  West,  which  is 
the  real  bread  basket  of  the  nation,  is 
therefore  of  vital  interest  to  the  en¬ 
tire  East.  Here  then  is  a  report  of 
the  crops  of  the  big  central  valley; 

Last  Spring  saw  the  worst  planting 
conditions  in  many  years.  Rams  con- 
tinued  well  into  June,  corn  planting 
time  came  and  went  but  ^e  ground 
was  still  a  sea  of  mud.  Diming  the 
first  part  of  July  corn  which  should 
have  been  knee  high  was  barely  above 
the  ground.  Farmers  refused  to  sell 
stored  grain  for  fear  they  would  not 
get  another  crop.  The  usual  number 
of  gloom  peddlers  predicted  all  sorts 
of  dire  happenings.  Now  let  us  see 
as  things  looked  a  few  weeks  later. 
Intensely  hot  and  hurnid 
brought  crops  on  in  a  rush.  We  have 
harvested  some  of  the  biggest  crops  in 
our  history;  wheat  made  an  all-time 
record  yield;  oats  are  the  best  crop  m 
many  years;  and  an  immense  tonMge 
of  hay  has  been  cut  and  stored. 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  came  on  so  fast 
that  farmers  had  to  hurry  to  get  the 
first  crop  out  of  the  way.  Corn  is  full 
up  to  date,  tall  and  dark  green  in  color 
and  at  this  writing  is  hassled  and  set¬ 
ting  ears.  Only  an  abnorm^ly 
freeze  stands  between  us  and  a  huge 
corn  crop.  The  outlook  for  gram  feed 
next  Winter  looks  good. 

An  old  R.  N.-Y.  friend  m  Massachu¬ 
setts  writes  to  tell  me  of  how  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  renew  his  red  raspberry  patA 
with  sucker  plants.  He  says 
the  sucker  plants  do  not  have  a  T-root, 
but  that  is  a  mistake.  A  sucker  plant 
comes  from  a  joint  m  a 
mother  plant  so  it  is  bound  to  have  a 
T-root.  What  really  happened  was  that 
his  spade  did  not  go  deep  enough  to 
get  under  the  mother  root.  Sucker 
plants  should  not  be  transplanted  m 
the  Summer.  Leave  them  until  late 
Fall  when  the  stem  has  hardened  and 
turned  red.  Dig  them,  tie  them  in 
bunches,  and  bury  the  roots  at  ^ast 
halfway  up  the  stem.  Set  them  next 
Spring  a  foot  apart  in  the  row  and 
with  rows  six  feet  apart  for  one-horse 
cultivation,  or  nine  feet  for  team  or 
tractor  cultivation.  Here  at  Long 
we  stretch  a  long  line,  drop  a  little 
lime  along  the  line  to  mark  the  row, 
move  the  line  and  repeat  until  the 
field  is  marked  out.  Then  we  plow  a 
straight  furrow  along  the  marked  row 
and  set  the  plants  m.the  furrow.  That 
is  far  easier  and  quicker  than  digging 
holes  with  a  spade. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
every  waste  corner  is  grown  high  with 
weeds.  I  note  that  many  of  these  weeds 
have  lovely  flowers  as  beautiful  as  any 
we  raise  so  carefully.  If  you  happen 
to  be  a  flower  lover,  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wild  carrot, 
of  the  wide-spreading  panicle  sits  Mr. 
Wild  Carrot  all  dressed  up  m  dark  red. 
All  around  him  are  scores 
ladies.  Toward  the  close  of  the  blos¬ 
soming  period  all  of  them  rise  and 
bend  inwards  to  kiss  the  groom.  That 
is  only  one  of  nature  s  intensely  in- 

ou^'boys  are  still  in  Europn 
although  Lewis  has  long  had  enough 
points  to  be  released,  and  there  are  no 
patients  at  the  hospital  where  Calvin  is 
Stationed.  We  carry  on  but  it  is  a  hard 
struggle  and  we  shall  be  very  glad 
when  the  boys  come  home. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber. 


and  forth  and  tie.  Place  in  coarse  inesh 
bags  and  hang  to  dry  in  a  well  aired 
shed  or  barn.  Allow  two  weeks  for 
drying  and  by  then  it  should  be  crisp. 
Pack  into  a  bag  or  box  and  it  is  ready 
for  sale. 

Prince’s  Pine  or  Pipsissewa,  also 
known  as  bitter  wintergreen,  is  found 
in  dry,  well  shaded  woods  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.  It  is  a  small  herb,  less 
than  a  foot  in  height,  with  a  long, 
running,  partly  underground  stem.  Its 
somewhat  leaithery  leaves  are  dark 
green  and  shiny.  They  are  rather 
crowded  toward  the  top  of  the  stem. 
This  plant  blooms  in  early  July  and 
August,  lovely  pinkish  or  waxy  white 
flowers  in  clusters  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  that  have  a  pleasant  fragrance. 
In  gathering,  the  entire  plant  is  used. 
The  early  Fall  months  are  the  best 
time  for  gathering.  Simply  pull  up 
the  plant,  place  it  in  bags  and  hang  to 
dry  in  an  open  shed  or  barn,  or  spread 
out  on  a  clean  attic  floor  with  opened 
windows,  turning  daily  until  dry  and 
crisp.  Then  press  into  ordinary  bags 
for  sale. 

Juniper  berries  are  used  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes  and  the  plant  is  found  in 
practically  every  State.  It  is  an  ever¬ 
green  shrub  with  spreading  branches 
covered  with  a  rough  bark.  The 
berries  take  two  or  three  years  to  ripen 
and  are  a  dark  blue  when  ripe;  each 
berry  contains  three  very  hard  seeds 
embedded  in  a  brownish  pulp.  It  has 
a  spicy,  aromatic  odor  and  a  taste  like 
turpentine.  Juniper  berries  can  be 
gathered  anytime  during  all  four  sea¬ 
sons.  One  must  wear  gloves  while 
picking  them  as  the  very  prickly  leaves 
scratch  the  hands.  Gather  those  ber¬ 
ries  that  come  off  the  bushes  easily, 
since  these  are  the  fully  matured,  ripen¬ 
ed  ones.  Never  gather  the  green  ber¬ 
ries  as  they  cannot  be  ripened  after  re¬ 
moval  from  the  bush.  The  easiest 


method  of  gathering  is  to  place  a  box 
under  the  branch  to  be  picked  and 
scrape  off  ripe  berries  into  the  box. 
The  trash  and  dry  twigs  can  be  easily 
screened  out  later.  After  screening, 
place  from  five  to  ten  pounds  in  a  bur¬ 
lap  bag,  and  hold  one  end  with  one  hand 
rolling  the  berries  round  and  road  with 
the  other  on  the  floor.  The  little  stems 
will  catch  in  the  mesh  of  the  bag  and 
make  the  final  task  of  picking  over 
much  easier.  Store  the  berries  in  a  dry 
place  for  a"  week;  then  they  are  ready 
for  sale.  Mrs.  m.  p. 

Improving  the  Woodlot 

Giles  Hollenbeck  of  Erin  in  Che¬ 
mung  County,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  fifty 
years  ago  the  woodlot  on  their  farm  was 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  poplar  and 
fire  cherry.  During  the  first  ten  years, 
under  Mr.  Hollenbeck’s  management, 
soft  maple  and  some  of  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  species  started  to  come  in  under 
the  poplar.  Poplar  is  short-lived  and 
by  the  end  of  25  years,  most  of  it 
had  been  replaced  by  such  varieties  as 
hard  and  soft  maple,  red  and  rock 
oak,  basswood,  cucumber,  hemlock  and 
shag-bark  hickory.  The  last  of  the  pop¬ 
lar  and  most  of  the  soft  maple  has  been 
removed  now  and  the  other  species 
named  occupy  the  woodlot.  It  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Hollenbecks  to  go 
into  the  woodlot  every  Winter,  removed 
the  dead  trees  and  weed  out  trees  such 
as  poplar,  soft  maple,  beech  and  iron- 
wood.  The  crooked  trees,  too,  have 
been  removed  so  as  to  favor  the  straight 
trees  of  desirable  species.  Enough  logs 
have  been  cut  from  the  woodlot  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  farm  with  all  the  necessary  lum¬ 
ber  for  construction  of  new  buildings 
and  building  repairs.  It  seems  now,  as 
one  examines  the  woodlot,  that  every 
tree  of  any  size  has  a  place  and  a 
purpose.  


September  15,  1945 

'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  im¬ 
proved  woodlot  with  an  adjoining  area 
recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Here,  apparently,  the  woodlot  is  in 
about  the  same  stage  as  the  older  wood- 
lot  was  40  years  ago.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  stand  is  poplar  and  fire  cherry, 
yet  enough  of  the  desirable  species 
were  starting  so  that  the  transition  to 
a  better  woodlot  is  already  in  progress. 
Mr.  Hollenbeck  says  that  as  the  wood- 
lot  grows  older,  more  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  proper  spacing  of  trees 
so  as  to  provide  plenty  of  crown  room 
for  their  growth.  L.  H.  w. 


Liquid  Fertilizer 

Droppings  cleaned  from  domestic 
rabbit  hutches,  mixed  with  the  clean¬ 
ings  from  the  young  chicken  houses, 
placed  in  a  100-lb.  wooden  lard  tub 
secured  from  the  local  grocer  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  rain  water,  has  made  ex¬ 
cellent  liquid  manure  which  forced 
backward  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  asters 
and  dahlias  and  brought  new  life  to  a 
frail  but  prized  rose  bush.  Of  course, 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  getting 
this  liquid  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
A  good  way  to  apply  it  is  to  hoe  out  a 
shallow  trench  around  the  plant  and 
let  the  liquid  soak  into  the  soil.  Al¬ 
ways  apply  on  cloudy  days  or  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  The  lard  tub  can 
be  kept  covered  and  an  old  hoe  used  to 
stir  the  mixture.  By  using  this  fertil¬ 
izer  I  was  able  to  raise  a  great  deal  of 
food  from  a  small  Victory  garden.  Add 
more  water  as  it  is  used  or  evaporates 
and  add  a  half  bushel  of  droppings  oc¬ 
casionally.  F.  B. 

Michigan. 

(Ed;  Straight-run  chicken  manure 
can  also  be  used  with  good  results.) 


Gathering  Medicinal  Plants 

Autumn  woods  and  fields  always  pre¬ 
sent  a  beautiful  appearance.  Why  not 
make  a  walk  through  them  profitable  as 
well  as  pleasant?  Our  country  has 
come  to  rely  more  and  more  wpon 
its  own  resources  and  all  of  us  can 
assist  by  helping  harvest  Natures  wild 
herbs  and  medicinal  plants. 

Milkweed  pods  are  stiff  in  great  de¬ 
mand;  many  of  our  New  England  school 
children  held  collecting  contests  last 
Fall  with  each  school  endeavoring  to 
eet  the  greatest  amount  of  seed  pods. 
Thev  were  gathered  and  the  floss  re¬ 
moved  and  dried  in  onion  sacks  or 
Siy  meshed  bag.  .  These  bags  were 
hung  in  the  open  air  and  the  contents 
Vti?red  every  little  while  .  to  insure 
uniform  drying.  The  floss  is  used  for 
life  jackets  and  other  war  uses. 

Wild  Sarsaparilla  grows  in  rich,  moist 
woodsv  soil  from  Canada  to  Missouri. 
It  ?an  be  gathered  during  late  Summer 
and  Autumn  and  is  used  fpr  medicinal 
purposes.  Only  the  root  is  used,  tiot 
the  whole  plant.  The  Sarsaparilla  plant 
has  a  single,  long  stalked  leaf  and  a 
flowering  stalk  growing  ^ 

short  stem.  The  leaf  stalk  is 
twelve  inches  long,  divided  mto  three 
parts  at  the  top.  Each  division  bears 
about  five  leaflets  from  two  to  five 
inches  long.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June  and  has  three  flower  clusters,  con¬ 
sisting  of  from  15  to  30  little  greenish 
flowers,  which  eventually  produce 
plish  black  berries.  The  root  stock  is 
long,  creeping  and  twisted  and  has  a 
verv  fragrant  aromatic  smell  and  taste. 
It  can  be  gathered  all  through  August, 
September  and  October,  in  fa^  until 
snow  covered.  Simply  pull  up  the  root 
to  as  full  length  as  possible,  fold  back 


CUT  THE  COST  OF  POWER  JOBS 

with  OLIVER*  Cletrac 


Let’s  figure  it  out.  Part  of  your  profit  from 
low,  wet  lands — and  all  your  other  hard-to- 
farm  acres — will  come  from  the  ex^ra  savings 
in  tractor  operating  costs — if  you  farm  with 
an  Oliver  "Cletrac.”  ’ 

It’s  in  heavy  draft  work — in  damp,  soft  peat 
fields  like  this— that  the  real  economy  and 
efl&ciency  of  an  Oliver  "Cletrac”  show  up. 

Look  at  the  long,  soil-gripping  crawlers 
that  give  it  both  "flotation”  and  positive  trac¬ 
tion — light-footedness  for  swampy  muck  and 
sand  : ; .  sure-foote<^ness  for  sharp  slopes. 

COUNT  THE  ADVANTAGES 

Here’s  how  it  adds  up.  No  waste  of  power 
means  no  waste  of  fuel.  No  stalling  or  slow¬ 
ing  up  means  no  loss  of  time.  And,  to  help 
you  get  every  ounce  of  power  from  every  drop 
of  fuel,  the  Oliver  "Cletrac”  has  Tru-Traction 
^controlled  differential  steering.  Both  tracks 
pull  together  all  the  time.  You  can  swing  big 
loads  around  corners  easier — go  down  steep 
bills  in  greater  safety. 

Limited  numbers  of  these  tractors— ranging 


from  the  all-purpose  Model  HG  to  the  powers 
ful  Model  B — are  available  for  essential  agri¬ 
cultural  use.  For  complete  information  see 
your  local  Oliver  "Cletrac”  dealer.  The  OLIVER 
Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street^ 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

FREE  BOOKLETS  TELL  HOW 

An  Oliver  “Cletrac”  can  handle  all  farm  tractor 
tasks  cheaply  and  effectively.  Before  you  buy  any 
tractor,  read  about  the  versatility — the  year-around 
utility  of  an  Oliver  "Cletrac.”  Select  the  power  that 
makes  farming  more  profitable  and  pleasant  for  you 
—winter  and  summer.  Send  for  these  free  booklets. 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  Oliver  "Cletrac”  booklets  on 

2- Plow  Model  HG  □  4-Plow  Model  B  □ 

3- Plow  Model  A  Q  “365  Days”  Q 

Name . 

Address . 
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OLIVER 


THE 

OLIVER 

CORPORATION 
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FERTIUZER 

PRODUCED  THIS 


Increased  milk  production  is 
just  one  result  of  pasture  ferti¬ 
lization.  Make  a  test  on  your 
pasture!  Apply  Armour’s  BIG 
CROP  Fertilizers  of  the  analy¬ 
sis  recommended  by  your  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent,  and  watch  for  these 
benefits:  Improved  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk  and  meat,  with 
lowered  cost  per  gallon  and  per 
pound!  Extra  weeks  of  grazing, 
spring  and  fall!  Better  animal 
health,  growth,  reproduction! 
Rich  hay  crops!  Higher  fertili¬ 
ty,  increased  value  of  pasture- 
land.  Better  profits. 

PROVED  FOR  PASTURES 
AND  OTHER  CROPS 

Under  pastures  and  other  crops. 
Armour’s  BIG  CROP  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  have  proved  reliable,  hard¬ 
working,  and  economical.  They 
are  the  wise  choice  for  inten¬ 
sive  pasture  cultivation  that 
pays  biggest  profits!  See  your 
Armour  Agent  for  your  needs. 


Grange  News 

The  Grange  has  its  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility  for  planning 
well  in  the  postwar  era.  State  Master 
W.  Sharp  Fullerton  told  Crawford 
County  Grange  leaders  gathered  re¬ 
cently  at  Cambridge,  Penna.,  for  an 
officers’  training  conference.  The  first 
responsibility  or  Grangers  for  the  past 
three  years,  he  said,  has  been  to  aid  in 
winning  the  war.  With  farm  produc¬ 
tion  now  beyond  that  expected,  in  spite 
of  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  Grange  will  have  to  take 
the  lead  in  making  a  place  for  the  re¬ 
turning  veteran  in  agriculture.  Also  in 
the  postwar  era  will  be  the  need  for 
better  farm  to  market  roads,  roads  that 
will  not  just  be  handed  out  to  the  rural 
areas  but  which  the  rural  people  will 
have  to  get  out  and  work  for. 

Mrs.  J.  Nicolls  of  Springboro,  Penna., 
Pomona  Grange  Master,  presided  at  the 
conference  which  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  held  by  a  Pomona  group.  The 
afternoon  session  opened  with  group 
singing  led  by  Orville  Robinson  of 
Linesville,  followed  by  devotions  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Pomona  Chaplain  Mrs. 
John  Caldwell  of  Conneautville.  Mrs. 
Nicolls  then  presented  to  the  meeting 
State  Master  Fullerton;  Miss  Helen 
Workley,  State  Juvenile  Grange  Com¬ 
mittee;  Professor  W.  R.  Gordon,  rural 
socioligist  of  State  College;  Assistant 
Steward  of  the  State  Grange  Merle 
Porter,  and  State  Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs. 
Merle  Porter. 


New  York  State  gives  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  passing  the  140,000  membership 
mark  by  the  end  of  the  year.  New  York 
is  the  largest  Grange  state  in  the  entire 
national  organization  and  for  the  pas't 
two  years  has  been  showing  a  steady 
gain. 

So  far  this  year,  many  new  Grange 
halls  in  the  Empire  State  have  been 
dedicated  and  several  others  are  now 
under  construction.  Particularly  note¬ 
worthy  has  been  the  recent  holding  of 
county-wide  meetings,  with  candi¬ 
dates  for  initiation  brought  together 
from  all  the  subordinates  within  the 
county  jurisdiction.  At  several  of  these 
meetings  more  than  100  candidates  have 
been  initmted.  The  peak  was  reached 
a  short  time  ago  at  Goshen  in  Orange 
County,  when  on  a  single  evening  the 
final  ritualistic  work  was  conferred  on 
a  class  of  204  initiates.  More  than  800 
members  of  the  organization  were  in 
attendance  and  at  several  of  the  county 
meetings  the  roll  call  has  showed  400 
or  more  patrons. 


A  splendid  example  of  neighborly  co¬ 
operation  is  working  well  at  Prospect, 
Conn.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  rural  communities  in  the  Nut¬ 
meg  State.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
the  only  church  in  the  village  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  and  immediately  Pros¬ 
pect  Grange  opened  its  hall  for  all 
church  activities,  including  regular 
Sunday  services.  Scarcely  a  year  later 
the  Grange  hall  was  also  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  then  both  church  and  Grange 
moved  their  activities  to  a  small  church 
chapel,  located  nearby.  A  year  ago 
the  church  began  rebuilding,  starting 
with  its  basement  auditorium  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  rooms,  these  being  made 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
the  edifice  above  to  be  added  when 
funds  are  available.  When  the  base¬ 
ment  space  was  ready,  the  church  in¬ 
vited  the  Grange  to  come  there  for  its 
meetings  and  the  activities  of  both  or¬ 
ganizations  are  conducted  in  these 
rooms. 


T^rmouryi 


BIG  CROP 


iFERTILIlERSi 

Make 

^EveryAcre  M. 
Dolts 
Best 


USI  ARMOUR  S  UNDER  WHEAT 


Use  Armour’s  BIG 
CROP  Complete  Ferti¬ 
lizer  for  greater  yields 
of  finer  quality.  Order 
now  from  your  nearby 
Armour  Agent! 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


In  Massachusetts  the  Grange  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  fight  against  the  adoption  of  a 
State  lottery  as  one  means  of  raising 
funds  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  old  age  assistance  and  similar  state- 
sponsored  benefits.  The  move  for  a 
State  lottery  has  been  atttempted,  po¬ 
litically,  again  and  again,  followed  by 
overwhelming  rejection,  and  there 
seems  little  likelihood  that  the  present 
pending  proposal  in  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture  will  get  much  further  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  State  Grange  in 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  as  a  potent 
factor  in  legislative  matters  because, 
backed  up  by  nearly  50,000  members 
in  about  325  subordinate  units,  the  mo¬ 
bilization  of  Grange  energies  in  the  Bay 
State  can  readily  be  accomplished  and 
is  now  vigorously  under  way  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  State  lottery  proposal,  d. 


Courses  for  Lumbermen 

A  short  course  in  lumber  grading  and 
a  short  course  in  dry  kiln  practice  has 
been  announced  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  for 
September  and  October.  The  dates  for 
the  lumber  grading  course  are  Sep- 
ember  24  and  28,  inclusive,  and  for  the 
dry  kiln  practice  course,  October  1  to 
October  10.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
those  who  desire  to  take  both  courses 
to  do  so  without  two  trips  to  Syracuse. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  by  the 
college  to  each  person  passing  the 
course.  No  previous  training  or  ex¬ 
perience  is  required.  Only  hardwood 
grading  will  be  given  in  the  lumber 
grading  course.  The  fee  of  the  grading 
course  is  $40,  and  for  the  dry  kiln 
course,  $50.  The  fees  do  not  incdude 
the  cost  of  room  and  board  and  in¬ 
cidental  expenses.  Detailed  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 


IN  HOG^ 


...IT’S  EXTRA 
PORK 


pnv«|l( 


s 


PRODUCTION 


The  hogs  that  pay  off  are  those  that 
produce  more  and  better  pork  per  pound 
of  feed  in  quick  time.  The  tractor  that 
pays  off  is  the  one  with  reserve  power  to 
meet  all  conditions  ...  a  tractor  that  gets 
jobs  done  in  less  time  at  lowest  cost. 

When  you’re  plowing  with  a  Massey- 
Harris  Tractor,  you  just  know  that  you 
are  going  to  take  that  plow  through  the 
toughest  spot  on  your  farm  without  work¬ 
ing  the  tractor  into  a  lather.  It’s  mighty 
satisfying  to  have  that  eager  reserve 
power  at  your  finger  tips — feel  it  grip  the 
job  and  walk  away  with  it  ...  or  take  an 
extra  load  at  the  belt  without  grumbling. 

Yes,  Massey-Harris  Tractors  are  like 
that,  and  they’re  husky,  high-compression 


tractors,  that  squeeze  the  last  bit  of  power 
from  every  drop  of  gasoline,  and  easy  on 
oil.  Remember,  farm  labor  is  going  to  be 
at  a  premium  for  a  long  time  and  a 
Massey-Harris  Power-Plus  Tractor  will 
enable  you  to  make  your  time  coimt. 
There’s  a  Massey-Harris  to  fit  yoxir  farm; 
2,  3  or  4-plow  class,  backed  by  30  years* 
experience  in  building  outstanding  tractors. 

Ask  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  about 
power-plus  tractors,  high-speed  plows; 
quick-attaching  tractor  cultivators,  self- 
propelled  and  tractor  drawn  combines; 
and  other  cost-cutting  farm  equipment. 
Comparison  and  performance  records 
prove  that  Massey-Harris  implements  are 
your  answer  to  farm  profits. 


GENERAL  OEFiCES;  RACINE.  WISCONSIN 

FACTORIES:  RACINE,  WISCONSIN;  BATAVIA.  NEW  TORK 


Forage  Clippers 


7-(t.  Self-Propelled  Clippers 


Power-Plus  Tractors 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

HEATING  SYSTEM 


You’re  lucky  if  you  are  enjoying  the  warmth  and  comfort 
provided  by  a  Utica  Radiator  steam  or  hot  water  heating 
system.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for  health,  cleanliness  and 
downright  economy,  too. 

Today  Utica  K.adiator  is  still  fully  engaged  in  war  work, 
making  parts  for  incendiary  bombs  and  magnesium  parts  for 
engines  and  air-frames  for  B-29  planes— materials  urgently 

needed  for  our  war  against  Japan.  And 
it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  again 
turn  our  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  fine  heating  systems.  That’s  why  you 
should  take  good  care  of  your  present 
heating  system  so  that  it  will  continue 
to  give  you  the  same  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  service. 

Your  heating  plant  is  a  fine  piece  of 
machinery.  It  needs  the  attention  and 
checking  that  fine  machinery  needs. 
Call  your  local  contractor  for  inspec¬ 
tion  or  repairs  to  keep  your  heating 
plant  in  good  running  order  to  conserve 
metal  and  to  save  fuel.  If  your  contrac¬ 
tor  is  not  able  to  serve  you,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  consult  us  about  your 
problems  or  postwar  heating  plans. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA  3,  N.Y. 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 
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Legal  Tender  Money 

Part  III 

OR  at  least  two  centuries  before  our  con¬ 
stitution  was  written,  the  governments  of 
the  world  were  controlled  by  special  classes 
and  royal  families.  The  large  peasant  classes 
had  no  voice  in  the  governments.  The  aristo¬ 
crats  ruled  the  governments,  created  the  banks 
and  the  money.  Gold,  silver,  copper  and  paper 
notes  were  the  material  used  for  money.  The 
metals  were  the  commodity  money.  The  paper 
notes  were  credit  money.  The  worth  of  the 
banks  was  in  the  metals  owned  by  the  banks. 
When  the  banks  issued  more  notes  than  the 
face  value  of  their  outstanding  notes,  the  banks 
were  insolvent.  But  as  the  banks  were  ruled 
by  the  same  people  who  ruled  the  governments, 
the  note,  or  credit  money,  was  issued  in 
amounts  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  metals 
held  by  the  banks.  The  government  favorites 
turned  in  their  bank  notes  and  took  the  metals 
out.  The  banks,  of  course,  failed.  The  holders 
of  the  notes  held  worthless  paper.  The  gov¬ 
ernments  compromised  their  debts  or  repudi¬ 
ated  them. 

The  founders  of  our  American  government 
knew  this  system.  They  knew  that  the  way  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  the  past  was  to  create 
legal  money  and  fix  the  value  of  the  money  by 
a  system  entirely  independent  of  the  banks  and 
political  control.  Hence,  they  made  it  the  duty 
of  Congress  “to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof.”  The  meaning  of  those  eight 
words  cannot  be  in  doubt. 

Power  to  create  money  and  to  fix  its  value 
was  reserved  for  Congress  alone.  Congress 
would  issue  the  money  of  the  nation  and  give 
it  a  “legal  tender”  value.  This  means  it  would 
pay  all  debts  and  all  obligations  incurred  in 
trade  and  service.  The  purchasing  power  of 
money — price — ^is  regulated  by  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  and  the  turnover  within 
a  given  time,  so  that  a  government  authority 
could  tend  to  regulate  prices  so  as  to  avoid 
both  panics  and  inflation. 

The  failure  of  Congress  “to  coin  money  and 
regulate  its  value”  as  directed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  resulted  in  our  adoption  of  the  system  that 
caused  so  much  failure  and  misery  to  the 
peoples  of  the  old  world.  Our  history  of  money 
and  banking  is  a  repetition  of  these  same  fail¬ 
ures  and  experiences.  At  this  time  we  refer 
only  to  the  latest  demonstrations  of  failure. 
Following  World  War  I,  private  banks  issued 
money  in  volume  to  inspire  unrestrained  spec¬ 
ulation.  This  resulted  in  inflation,  waste  and 
bankruptcy.  Up  to  1933  the  value  of  our  dollar 
was  25.8  grains  of  gold.  The  value  of  the  dollar 
.was  reduced  by  law  to  15.238  grains  of  gold. 
This  was  repudiation  of  40  cents  on  every 
dollar. 


H.  B.  Tukey  to  Michigan  State 

After  completing  twenty-five  years  of 
signal  service  at  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey  has 
resigned  as  Chief  in  Research  to  become  head 
of  the  Horticulture  Department  at  Michigan 
State  in  East  Lansing.  He  took  up  his  duties 
there  September  1.  Necessarily,  this  new  post, 
in  offering  him  increased  opportunity  and 
broader  fields,  is  a  tribute  to  his  recognized 
ability  as  a  scientist  and  an  able  administrator. 
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From  the  time  he  began  his  work  at  Geneva 
in  1920,  Harold  Tukey  exhibited  the  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  hard  faithful  work  and  a  broad 
perspective.  He  has  become  widely  known 
for  his  success  with  rootstocks  and  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Recently,  he 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  famous  2-4-D,  the  new  weed 
killer.  His  activities  in  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  particularly  in  the  field,  built  a 
lasting  friendship  for  him  with  every  fruit 
grower  in  the  State.  His  constant  association 
with  nurserymen  has-  done  much  to  place  that 
industry  in  the  high  place  it  holds  today.  In 
the  Geneva  community  he  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  civic  affairs.  Somehow,  in  spite 
of  all  these  labors,  he  found  time  to  write 
several  books,  as  well  as  to  contribute  regu¬ 
larly  to  horticultural  and  scientific  journals. 
In  short,  he  has  had  many  responsibilities  and 
he  has  carried  out  all  of  them  well. 

Not  the  least  of  Dr.  Tukey’s  accomplishments 
has  been  his  work  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  since  1923  as  our  Horticultural  Editor. 
In  these  twenty-two  years  he  has  made  hun¬ 
dreds  of  friends  through  his  writings  in  The 
H-  N.-Y.  columns  and  thousands  more  have 
constantly  sought  his  advice  on  their  own  spe¬ 
cial  fruit  problems.  Although  his  duties  at 
Michigan  State  will  be  extensive  and  onerous, 
he  will  remain  on  our  staff  and  continue  to 
write  feature  articles  on  horticulture  as  well 
as  timely  editorial  comments. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  say  that  New 
York’s  loss  will  be  Michigan’s  gain.  That,  in 
our  opinion,  is  too  narrow  a  view  of  Prof. 
Tukey’s  abilities.  We  know  that  wherever  he 
may  be,  his  work  and  his  reputation  will  not 
be  restricted  by  state  boundaries  or  by  any 
other  limitation.  That’s  because  he  is  that 
kind  of  person  and  we  are  justly  proud  to  send 
such  a  man  out  to  Michigan  to  continue  his 
good  wofk  there. 


Poultry  and  Egg  Outlook 

ONE  of  the  toughest  reconversion  problems 
is  that  which  faces  the  poultry  industry 
within  the  next  few  months.  Egg  production 
has  been  low  because  of  the  squeeze  put  on 
poultrymen  between  the  fixed  ceiling  price  on 
eggs  and  the  high,  flexible  prices  on  mixed 
feed.  At  the  same  time,  hatcheries  have  re¬ 
ported  record  orders  and  bookings  of  heavy 
breed  chicks  to  be  raised  for  meat. 

The  war’s  ending  has  changed  the  entire 
poultry  picture  and  requires  some  immediate 
adjustments  by  poultrymen  themselves  and 
also  by  the  OPA.  Fresh  eggs  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  continue  short  for  some  time  to  come, 
until  this  year’s  crop  of  layers  reach  pullet  age. 
Civilian  supplies  of  poultry  meat,  however, 
were  quickly  increased  three  weeks  ago  with 
the  cancellation  of  government  set-aside  orders 
and  further,  will  soon  be  competing  with 
heavier  receipts  of  beef,  lamb  and  pork. 

Since  both  eggs  and  poultry  have  some 
measure  of  parity  support,  there  is  no  pressing 
need  for  any  floor  prices,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  even  less  need  for  continuance  of  ceil¬ 
ing  prices.  Poultrymen  should  be  allowed  the 
slight  price  benefit  of  any  market  demand  for 
fresh  eggs  for  the  next  few  months,  so  as  to 
compensate  them  in  small  part  for  high  feed 
costs  and  to  cushion  any  price  decline  if  and 
when  it  comes. 


ADA  Drive  Bogs  Down 

The  heavy  ballyhoo  that  was  heard  through¬ 
out  the  milkshed  four  months  ago  about 
the  new  American  Dairy  Association  of  New 
York  and  its  milk  advertising  program,  did  not 
produce  the  desired  results  as  quickly  as  its 
promoters  hoped.  Originally  scheduled  to  take 
effect  June  1  so  that  two  cents  a  hundred 
weight  would  be  deducted  from  the  June  milk 
check  of  every  producer  who  signed  up,  the 
plan  has  been  put  off  from  month  to  month. 
No  reason  has  been  given  for  the  delay  but  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  farmers  refused  to  be 
stampeded  into  joining  without  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  whole  setup.  Now  it  is  reported 
that  the  two  cents  will  be  taken  out  of  this 
month’s  check  for  August  milk. 

When  this  program  was  first  brought  to  our 
attention  last  May,  it  had  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  typical  milk  racket  of  getting  something 
from  producers  and  giving  them  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn.  Little  was  known  of  the  parent  organ¬ 
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ization  in  Chicago  and  what  it  had  accom¬ 
plished  for  its  members;  nor  was  any  state¬ 
ment  made  of  its  accomplishments  since  it  was 
started  in  1940.  In  addition,  the  New  York 
branch  had  been  planned  and  organized  and 
was  completely  controlled  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  officials  and  their  fellow  milk  parasites 
and,  as  is  always  the  case,  thd'  terms  of  the 
“contract”  withheld  from  dairymen  any  con¬ 
trol  or  vote  in  the  management  of  the  outfit 
or  the  disbursement  of  the  moneys  they  paid  in. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  watched  the  move¬ 
ment  carefully  and  been  in  touch  with  many 
sources  of  further  information.  Yet  we  have 
found  nothing  to  change  our  original  position. 
ADA  of  Chicago  may  be  a  fine  organization, 
but  what  it  has  done  for  dairymen,  still  re¬ 
mains  a  deep  mystery.  A  lot  of  motions  have 
been  gone  through  in  reshuffling  directors,  to 
give  the  effect  of  purging  the  ADA  of  New 
York  of  its  League  slant,  but  the  present  plan 
does  not  make  any  substantial  change.  And 
the  producer  still  has  no  control  or  vote.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  we  cannot  advise  dairymen 
to  sign  up  for  a  two -cent  deduction  on  every 
hundred  weight  of  their  milk,  whether  it  be  in 
June  or  in  August.  If  there  are  any  farmers 
who  have  already  signed  up  and  want  to  with¬ 
draw  now,  before  the  two  cents  is  taken  out  of 
their  August  milk  check,  we  would  certainly 
advise  them  to  do  so  promptly  by  sending  writ¬ 
ten  notice  both  to  their  dealer  at  the  plant  and 
to  the  ADA  office  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel  in 
Syracuse,  revoking  their  signed  authorizations. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  Court  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  honor  such  a  notice  so  long  as  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  before  the  deduction  was  actually  made. 


This  Case  Needs  an  Airing 

^^HE  longer  the  delay  in  explaining  the  al- 
*  leged  hook-up  between  Daniel  Woolley, 
former  OPA  chief  in  New  York,  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  the  more  suspicious  will  be  the 
conclusions  drawn. 

Last  June,  the  OPA  obtained  an  injunction 
against  the  League  for  violation  of  price  ceil¬ 
ings.  The  day  after,  the  Court  issued  its  in¬ 
junction  order  against  the  League,  Mr.  Woolley 
suspended  Paul  Ross,  head  OPA  attorney,  who 
had  handled  the  League  case.  As  was  his 
right,  Mr.  Ross  filed  a  lengthy  statement  in  his 
own  defense  and  also  made  serious  counter 
charges  against  Woolley,  asking  for  a  hearing 
on  both  counts.  Two  days  later,  Woolley  dis¬ 
charged  him  and  refused  to  grant  any  hearing. 
Three  days  after  that,  Woolley  himself  resigned 
and  there  the  case  rests. 

But  there  is  too  much  dynamite  in  the  Ross 
charges  to  let  them  be  filed  away  and  forgotten. 
For  example,  he  says  that  when  he  was  first 
prepared  to  start  suit  against  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Woolley  told  him,  “If  you  file  the  case 
I’ll  fire  you.”  No  reason  was  given  for  this 
threat,  but  apparently  the  OPA  chief  meant 
what  he  said  because  after  Ross  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  injunction,  Woolley  actually 
did  discharge  him.  Nor  was  any  reason  then 
given  by  Woolley  for  his  actions. 

Dairymen  themselves  have  no  special  stake 
in  this  case  nor  in  the  individuals  involved;  but 
where  there  is  a  charge  that  carries  with  it  an 
implication  of  an  attempted  “political  fix”  by 
a  large  milk  dealer,  dairymen  do  have  an  in¬ 
terest  that  demands  a  prompt  investigation  of 
the  charge.  If  there  was  any  tampering  in  this 
case  and  the  perpetrators  are  allowed  to  go 
free  (even  though  they  did  not  succeed),  it  is 
likely  they  will  try  it  again  to  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  and  with  the  producers  the  losers, 
as  usual. 


Brevities 

“Praise  our  God,  all  ye  His  servants,  and  ye  that 
fear  Him,  both  small  and  great.”  Rev.  19:5. 

The  quality,  yellow  color  and  carotene  content  of 
both  milk  and  butter  are  greatly  improved  and  in¬ 
creased  when  cows  are  fed  grass  silage  as  part  of 
their  wintering  ration.  Cows  like  this  economical, 
succulent  roughage, 

DDT,  the  new  insecticide,  will  soon  be  available  in 
unlimited  quantities  at  low  cost.  Its  use  as  a  barn 
and  house  spray  will  give  a  high  degree  of  protection 
against  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other  insect  pests.  It 
should  be  noted  that  it  will  also  kill  bees. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  nation’s  farmers  live  in 
the  South,  and  many  of  them  are  tenants.  The  new 
developments  and  improvements  in  cotton  picking 
and  weeding  machines  will  eliminate  most  of  ttiis 
hand  labor.  It  will  also  present  a  great  social  and 
racial  problem  that  all  of  us  will  have  to  work  hard 
to  solve. 
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In  today’s  gadget-packed  plane,  the  crew’s  course  ,  .  . 
their  “direct  hit”  score  ,  .  .  their  lives  . . .  depend  upon 
the  instruments  before  their  eyes. 

These  instruments  must  give  them  their  exact  speed 
despite  altitude  and  temperature,  their  exact  three- 
dimensional  position.  Expansion  of  vital  metal  parts  of 
instruments  must  be  controlled  —  regardless  of  the 
broad  changes  in  temperature  met  between  blazing 
Pacific  take-off  and  sub-zero  stratosphere. 

The  answer?  Special  Nickel  Alloys,  each  with  the 
correct  physical  properties  demanded  to  maintain  in¬ 
strument  accuracy. 


NICKEL 


Kight  in  your  fine  watch  can  be 
found  an  everyday  example  of  this 
same  ability  of  Nickel  to  achieve 
constant  accuracy  despite  temperature  changes.  ^Winter 
and  summer,  from  beach  to  mountain  top.  Nickel  Alloys 
keep  important  parts  “in  shape”,  keep  a  good  watch  on 
the  dot.  In  this  and  countless  other  ways.  Nickel  is  your 
“unseen  friend”— as  much  a  part  of  your  daily  life  as 
the  speedometer  on  your  dashboard  or  the  needle  in 
your  carburetor. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

iVew  York  5,  N.  Y. 

International  Nickel  —  miners,  smelters  and  refiners  of  Nickel  and  the  Platinum 
metals  ...  the  producers  of  INCO  Nickel  Alloys,  Including  MONEL,  and  INCONEL. 


CUT  MORE  WOOD  TO  CUT  THE  PAPER  SHORTAGE 
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Even  in  good  pasture  years,  cows  in 
production  will  experience  a  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Fall  slump  unless  they  receive 
some  additional  feed  to  help  out  their 
pasture.  If  their  forage  has  become 
weedy,  coarse,  stemmy  and  dry,  they 
do  not  like  it,  and  consequently  have  to 
be  practically  starved  before  they  will 
eat  any  appreciable  amounts.  Coarse, 
poor  quality  growth  also  contains  such 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  that  livestock,  and 
especially  cows  in  production,  cannot 
consume  enough  of  it  to  make  much 
milk. 

Fall  Freshening  and  Feeding 

If  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cows 
are  bred  to  freshen  during  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Fall,  they  will  help  ma¬ 
terially  in  maintaining  a  more  uniform 
seasonal  production.  New  York  State 
DHIA  records  show  that  Fall  freshen¬ 
ing  cows  produced  an  average  of  13.8 
per  cent  more  milk  and  13  per  cent 
more  butter  fat  per  lactation  period, 
with  a  10  per  cent  greater  monetary 
return  over  feed  cost,  than  those  that 
freshened  during  the  Spring. 

Fall  freshening  females  bring  up 
the  herd  average  because  they  ex¬ 
perience  their  flush  period  during  the 
time  that  the  Spring  freshened  in¬ 
dividuals  are  on  the  declining  side  of 
their  lactation  cycle.  They  also  have 
the  advantage  of  producing  most  of 
their  milk  during  the  Winter,  when 
prices  are  normally  higher.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  when  later  turned  on  early 
Spring  pasture,  it  gives  them  a  de¬ 
cided  production  pick-up  that  helps 
both  the  herd  and  their  individual 
average.  The  reason  that  more  dairy 
cows  are  bred  to  freshen  in  the  Spring 
rather  than  in  the  Fall^is  largely  for 
convenience  and  the  belief  that  it  is 
more  profitable  because  of  available 
pasture.  However,  carefully  kept 
DHIA  records  show  that  year  in  and 
year  out  the  cows  that  freshen  during 
late  Summer  and  Fall  are  the  most 
profitable. 

Help  Out  Pasture 

Cows  and  heifers  that  are  bred  to 
freshen  in  the  Fall  will  especially  need 
some  extra  grain  during  their  dry 
periods  to  help  out  their  pasture,  in 
order  to  get  them  in  good  rig  f9r 
freshening.  No  other  kind  of  grain 
feeding  will  give  a  better  return  for 
money  invested  than  using  a  good  fit¬ 
ting  ration  for  dry  cows  that  are 


heavy  in  calf.  An  excellent  mixture  is 
the  one  so  often  used  on  Northeastern 
dairy  farms  consisting  of  ground  corn 
300  lbs.,  ground  oats  300  lbs.,  wheat 
bran  300  lbs.,  and  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  100  to  200  lbs.,  10  lbs. 
salt,  and  10  lbs.  of  either  dicalcium 
phosphate  or  steamed  bonemeal.  Enough 
of  this  should  be  fed  daily  to  have  the 
pregnant  females  gaining  about  one 
pound  or  slightly  more  each  day  per 
head.  If  pasture  is  fair,  then  from 
three  to  five  quarts  are  generally  suf¬ 
ficient.  When  legume  hay  is  fed,  then 
100  lbs.  of  protein  concentrate  will  be 
enough  to  use  in  the  suggested  mixture. 
If  pasture  is  poor,  it  will  be  more 
economical  to  feed,  also,  some  hay  and 
silage  to  help  out,  rather  than  using 
all  grain.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  even  good  pasture  will  only  sup¬ 
port  production  up  to  about  20  lbs.  of 
3.5  per  cent  milk  daily. 

The  Holstein  herd  owned  by  Seymour 
M.  Guzewich,  near  Adams  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  efficient,  uniform,  year-round  pro¬ 
duction.  He  follows  the  practice  of 
feeding  an  average  of  about  30  lbs.  of 
corn  silage  daily  to  his  cows  in  milk 
on  pasture,  and  more  if  pasture  is  poor. 


This  silage  feeding  is  usually  started 
early  in  July.  Later  in  the  season  as 
pasture  gets  shorter,  some  good  qaulity 
hay  is  also  allowed.  If  alfalfa  is  to  be 
plowed  under  it  is  used  as  pasture 
when  growth  permits,  following  the 
first  cutting  for  hay;  after  the  dairy 
herd  is  removed,  it  is  then  Fall  plowed. 

During  the  past  seven-year  period, 
the  average  yearly  production  per  head 
in  this  herd  was  increased  from  10,508 
lbs.  of  milk,  and  359  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  to  12,764  lbs.  of  milk,  and  434  lbs. 
of  fat.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
milking  herd  was  also  increased  by  26 
per  cent.  Mr.  Guzewich  attributes  these 
excellent  results  principally  to  proper 
feeding  and  care.  Grain  is  also  fed  to 
the  cows  when  they  are  on  pasture  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  five  to 
seven  pounds  of  milk  produced,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  good  the  pasture  is.  An¬ 
other  factor  that  has  helped  to  keep  a 
uniform  flow  is  that  enough  cows  are 
annually  bred  to  freshen  in  the  Fall 
to  offset  the  lowered  production  of  the 
Spring  freshening  females; 

Pasturing  Young  Stock. 

This  year’s  calves  have  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  enough  capacity  to  handle 
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enough  grass  alone  to  provide  them 
with  all  the  feed  they  need.  Besides, 
Fall  pasture  growth  lacks  palatability, 
and  many  dairy  calves  are  inclined  to 
be  rather  finicky  eaters.  My  calls,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  years,  at  hxmdreds 
of  Northeastern  dairy  farms  have  def¬ 
initely  convinced  me  that  the  benefit 
calves  derive  on  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall  pasture  is  principally  from 
direct  sunlight  and  exercise.  To  gain 
and  grow  properly,  they  also  need  all 
the  good  quality  hay  they  will  eat,  plus 
from  two  to  three  pounds  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  fitting  ration  previously  sug¬ 
gested  for  dry  cows.  Young  calves 
should  be  allowed  calf  meal  or  pellets 
plus  pasture,  until  they  are  four  months 
old,  and  then  be  gradually  changed  over 
to  the  fitting  and  growing  ration. 

Dairy  calves  under  six  months  old 
cannot  make  good  development  on  pas¬ 
ture  alone,  yet  all  too  often  they  are 
turned  loose  to  roam  at  will  in  a  big 
field  of  poor  growth,  and  allowed  salt 
just  occasionally.  It  is  a  much  better 
practice  to  let  them  out  for  only  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  early  morning 
and  again  in  the  late  afternoon.  They 
should  be  given  hay  and  grain  in  the 
barn;  this  together  with  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  water,  daily  access  to  salt  and  a 
mineral  mixture  will  prevent  many 
calf  ailments,  will  help  make  a  well- 
grown,  rugged  individual.  Equal  parts 
of  salt,  dicalcium  phosphate,  and  ground 
limestone  make  a  suitable  mineral  mix¬ 
ture.  There  are  also  several  good 
commercial  preparations  available. 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  good 
quality  hay  to  develop  big  middles  on 
dairy  calves.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  nibble  on  it  from  the  time  they  are 
ten  days  old.  It  will  be  surprising  how 
much  they  consume,  even  though  they 
are  also  allowed  to  graze  on  good  pas¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to 
allow  them  unlimited  amounts  of  le¬ 
gume  hay,  especially  alfalfa,  because  it 
may  cause  a  digestive  disturbance,  and 
sometimes  result  in  black  scours.  Mixed 
hay  is  best,  one  that  contains  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  finer  stemmed  grasses, 
preferably  cut  early,  and  well  cured  in 
the  sun.  If  hay  is  fed  prior  to  letting 
calves  on  pasture,  it  will  also  prac¬ 
tically  eliminate  bloat.  Coarse  hay  can 
be  fed  with  equally  good  results  to  the 
older  cattle. 

Handling  Heifers 

As  the  heifers  attain  an  age  of  six 


inshine  and  good  Fall  pasture  help  keep  the  Jerseys  healthy  and  producing 
ell  at  the  farm  of  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  near  Potsdam,  in  St.  Lawrence 


mm 

Solves 

Many  Dairy  Problems 


Your  veterinarian  knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the  es¬ 
sential  mineral  elements  in  preventing 
a  premature  slackening  of  the  milk  flow, 
as  well  as  the  many  troubles  at  breed¬ 
ing  time  and  calving  time. 

He  knows  that  dairy  cattle  must 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  calcium, 
manganese,  iodine,  cobalt  and  other 
minerals  for  keeping  health,  maintain¬ 
ing  a  maximum  flow  of  milk,  and  calv¬ 
ing  regularly. 

MICO  Contains  Minerals 
That  Scientists  Consider  Essential 

MICO  is  a  new  mineral  ingredient  of 
formula  feeds  for  d  airy  c  attle,  other  farm 
animals,  and  poultry.  It  is  a  mixture 


of  our  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Flour,  man¬ 
ganese  sulphate,  potassium  iodide, 
copper  sulphate,  and  cobalt  carbonate. 
Moreover,  MICO  contains  a  number 
of  other  mineral  elements  including  iron 
and  zinc,  that  are  naturally  associated 
with  the  calcite  from  which  our  Lime 
Crest  Flour... the  hase  of  MICO... is 
made.  The  ingredients  are  uniformly 
blended  hy  the  Lime  Crest  process. 

WhenMICO  is  incorporated  inproper 
quantity  in  the  formula  feeds  you 
buy,  or  when  you  add  MICO  to  the 
grain  or  silage  to  the  ration  your  ani¬ 
mals  are  protected  against  a  deficiency 
of  calcium  and  the  six  essential  trace 
mineral  elements:  iron,  copper,  cobalt, 
manganese,  iodine  and  zinc. 
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Write  today  for  information  about 

MICO 


brand 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  *  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 
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Your  Surge 
Service  Dealer 
Makes  Your 
Surge  Milker 
Worth 
More  Money 


The  milk  getting  tug  and  pull  of  the  Surge  holds 
the  teat  cups  down  where  they  belong  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  udders  of  your  good  cows.  That’s  why 
a  lot  of  people  like  the  Surge  but  that’s  not  the 
only  reason , . .  not  by  a  jugful. 

Your  Surge  Service  Dealer  will  install  your  Surge 
Milker  and  make  a  good  job  of  it — he  will  show 
you  how  to  operate  the  Surge  for  best  results. 

A  few  days  later  he  will  come  into  your  barn  at 
milking  time  and  make  sure  that  you  are  really  get¬ 
ting  the  Money-Making  Milking  that  you  bought. 

Once  a  year  he  will  be  around  to  check  up  on 
your  Surge  Outfit  to  make  sure  that  you  are 
still  getting  Money-Making  Milking.  If  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  your  Surge  there  will  be  no 
charge  ...  if  your  outfit  needs  attention  he  will 
do  the  work  and  his  charge  will  be  right  and  fair. 


If  you  just  want  to  buy  a  milking  machine 
you  can  find  one  most  anywhere  • ,  ,if 
what  you  are  really  after  is  Money-Mak¬ 
ing  Milking  in  your  ham  then  the  Surge 
Service  Dealer  is  the  right  man  to  see* 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SEATTLE  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  KANSAS  CITY 
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to  eight  months,  they  can  be  allowed 
longer  grazing  periods  of  time.  How¬ 
ever,  they  should  be  gradually  ac¬ 
customed  to  any  change  from  barn 
feeding  to  a  greater  utilization  of  pas¬ 
ture.  At  all  times  they  should  have 
access  to  hay  while  on  pasture.  When 
the  nights  begin  to  get  cold  during  the 
early  Fall,  then  pasture  growth  almost 
stops,  and  if  close  grazed  it  is  liable  to 
winter-kill.  In  addition,  even  if  not 
severely  injured,  it  will  be  much  slower 
getting  started  the  following  Spring. 
The  heifers  will  not  make  sufficient 
gains  on  such  pasture  to  put  them  in 
good  condition  for  the  coming  Winter. 
It  often  happens  that  a  great  deal  of 
extra  grain  feeding  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  loss  in  weight  sustained 
by  heifers  left  too  long  on  late  pasture 
alone. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  use  as  much 
home-grown  grain  as  possible.  Wheat 
bran  or  oats  can  be  used  to  provide 
bulk  and  variety;  bran  is  also  high  in 
minerals.  The  following  ingredients 
can  be  mixed  to  make  one  ton  of  a  16 
per  cent  dairy  ration  that  is  palatable 
and  nutritious:  ground  wheat  360  lbs., 
ground  oats  500  lbs.,  either  ground 
barley  or  corn  in  varying  ratios  up  to 
500  lbs.,  wheat  bran  100  lbs.,  distiller’s 
grain  or  corn  gluten  feed  300  lbs.,  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal  200  lbs.,  dical¬ 
cium  phosphate  15  lbs.,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  5  lbs.,  and  salt  20  lbs.  It  pays  to 
feed  good  cows  liberally  and  sell  poor 
producers  to  the  butcher. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  on  Guam 

The  July  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  just  reached  me  here  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  certainly  have 
enjoyed  reading  it;  more  than  usual,  as 
I  have  had  no  contact  with  the  farm 
press  of  the  East  in  the  last  five  months. 

The  full  page  advertisement  on 
Quonset  Huts  on  page  339  specially  in¬ 
terested  me  because  I  happen  to  be  the 
manager  of  the  farming  operation  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  ad  as  “The  Navy’s  Farm 
on  Guam.”  Yes  sir,  we  have  a  70-cow 
dairy  but  the  Quonset  Hut  serves  as  a 
combination  feed,  storage  and  milking 
barn  only.  Of  course,  the  cows  are 
outside  all  the  time  except  while  being 
milked.  We  also  have  some  850  hogs 
fed  on  kitchen  waste  and  some  750 
acres  of  our  nearly  1,000  acre  operation 
are  devoted  to  the  production  of  fresh 
vegetables  for  the  service  personnel 
stationed  on  this  island. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  since 
1926,  the  year  that  I  arrived  from  Hun¬ 
gary,  my  native  country.  For  ten  years 
I  was  at  Seabrook  Farms  in  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey,  and  then  spent  an  inter¬ 
esting  year  running  a  35,000  acre  plan¬ 
tation  in  Northern  Florida  (5,000  acres 
in  tung,  nuts,  etc.).  Now,  however,  I 
am  having  an  even  more  interesting 
time  helping  to  feed  the  armed  forces 
in  the  forward  areas.  w.  J.  s. 

SWINE 


N.  J.  WAVE  NO.  1  18733 

GRAND  CHAMPION  —  Duroc  Boar  North¬ 
eastern  Regional  Show  1943  and  1944 
RESERVE  ALL-AMERICAN  1943 

Sire  of  Junior  Champion  and  First  and  Second  Senior 
Boar  Figs  Northeastern  Regional  Show  1944 
Featuring  his  PRODUCTION  REGISTRY 
spring  litters,  BOARS  and  SOWS  at 

AUCTION  SALE  fSy5.fSri!.'’5: 

SATUEDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1945 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG.  WRITE 
SAWYER  FARMS,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  lOH 

SHIl'PEIlS  OP  TOP  QTLVLITY  PIGS 
We  have  some  nice  ones  just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  OLO  $«.0O  HASH 
8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $8.50  EACH 
Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed — Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Shipped  C.O.D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 

200  aELTrCSIrGrEID  I=*IOrSS 

Chester  White,  Chester- Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester. 
few  Duroc  crosses: 

6  weeks  . $10.00 

8  weeks  .  12.50 

10  weeks  .  13.50 

12  weeks  started  shoats  $15.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00 
apiece  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

Pia:  ^  3vr  s  aa:  in.  e  s 

Serviceable  purebred  fall  boars,  spring  boars,  also  non- 
registerable  gilts  bred  to  farrow  In  September.  Out¬ 
standing  type  bred  from  America’s  most  popular  blood¬ 
lines.  The  easy  feeding  llampshlrcs  that  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  ouallty  lean  meat.  All  doable  treated. 
ROBERTSON  FARM^  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Duroc-Jcrscy  Reg.  Swine  Spring  Boars 

and  Sow  Pigs  to  offer.  We  offer  a  limited  number  of 
selected  Pali  bred  Gilts.  Order  your  Fall  Pigs  now 
for  November  slilpping.  Plan  to  attend  Iteglonal  Du¬ 
roc  Sale  at  Trenton  Pair,  Sept.  15th. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


niTD  nr* Q  Beautiful  18  months  boar  by  N.  J. 
LIUI\vl\-D  Wave:  also  bred  sows  and  Spring  pigs. 

BLOOMFIELD  FARM,  70  HUGHES  AVE.,  STATEN 
ISLAND  2,  NEW  YORK  Phone;  Gibraltar  2-4817 


•  Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Pigs,  Either  Sex.  • 
B.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  New  York 


255  Top  Quality  Reg.  Ayrshires 


SELL  IN  THE  HISTORIC 


FOLLY  QUARTERS  DISPERSAL 

EUlCOn  CITY,  MARYLAND.,  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Sept.  26-27  at  11:00  Eoth  Day 


Offering  includes  130  Cows  and  first 
calf  Heifers;  44  Bred  Heifers,  43  Year¬ 
lings;  30  Heifers  Calves;  2  Approved 
Sires,  and  6  other  Bulls.  Historic  Folly 
Quarters  has  developed  3  Approved 
sires,  2  of  which  are  selling.  Herd  was 
founded  17  years  ago  with  top  imported 
cattle.  It  is  now  at  it’s  best— includes  a 
lot  of  outstanding  young  cows  and  is 
making  better  records  than  ever  before. 
This  Will  be  the  biggest  sale  of  1945  and 
one  of  the  best  offerings  of  all  times. 
HEALTH:  Herd  T.  B,  and  Bang’s  Ac¬ 
credited.  All  females  over  6  months 
Bang’s  immunized  by  Calfhood  Vaccina¬ 
tion. 


TWO  APPROVED  SIRES:  Selling  both 
are  young,  richly  bred  and  have  a  fine 
lot  of  daughters  selling. 

WHITPAIN  AMERICAN  BROWN  KING 
Born  June  8,  1938; 

18  tested  daughters  have  an  M.  E.  2x 
average  of  9881  lbs.  milk;  396  lbs.  fat. 
72  daughters  and  1  son  selling. 

FOLLY  QUARTERS  FAIR  JIM 
Born  Sept.  8,  1939 

10  tested  daughters  have  an  M.  E.  2x 
average  of  9886  lbs.  milk;  392  lbs.  fat. 
60  daughters  and  1  son  selling. 


148  Daughters  of  Approved  Sires  Selling — No  other  Sale  has  included  so  many 
B£  SURE  TO  GET  A  CATALOG— WRITE 

AYRSHIRE  SALES  SERVICE,  Tom  Whittaker  auctio'neer  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRES 


OWNanHYRSHIRT^ 

and  raise  big,  strong,  deep¬ 
bodied  red  and  white  cows  that 
produce  the  most  milk  at  the 
least  feed  cost  —  cows  that  are  hardy, 
rugged,  good  grazers,  and  that  carry  per* 
feet  type  udders.  High  carcass  value.  ^ 

Ayrshire  Bulls  ore  scientifically  bred 
for  heavy  and  economical  production 
under  average  farm  conditions. 

Writ*  for  literature  or  names 
of  breeders  with  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASS’N., 

96  CENTER  ST.  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Milking  Herd  &  Chief  Herd  Sires  at 
VISTA  GRANDE  FARM 
Cropseyville,  New  York 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1945  AT  12:00  NOON 
70  COWS — 19  Fresh,  many  due  so<«i.  Twelve  year 
HT  ave.  9162  lbs.  milk;  4.08%,  374  lbs.  fat,  35 
daugliters  of  Approved  Sires  included  and  several 
cows  acciuired  at  four-figure  prices. 

5  BULLS — Vista  Grande  King,  approved.  16  daugh¬ 
ters  ave.  10,445  lbs.  milk;  4.33%,  452  lbs.  fat. 
Never  a  better  bull  available.  His  son,  Vista 
(rrande  El.  Chico,  whose  7  daughters  ave.  10,008 
lbs.  milk;  4.47%,  448  lbs.  fat,  also  seUs.  Other 
tops. 

HEALTH:  T.  B.  and  Bang's  Accr’d.  tested  within 
31)  days.  Can  go  into  any  state  at  once. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE— 

Ayrshire  Seles  Service  Boa  96.  Brendon,  VL 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I 


New  York  Production  Sale,  Sat.  Oct.  6th,  12:30 
P.M.  Cobleskill,  N.Y.  70  selected  females  and  5 
bulls  from  tlie  best  herds  in  the  East.  Records  of 
cows  and  dams  of  heifers  and  bulls  ave.  438  lbs. 
fat.  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Accredited.  Tested  with- 
in  30  days. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  “ 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Boh  96  -  Brandon,  Vt 


I 


_ SWINE _ 

PTTREBRED  UtPROVED  CHES’TERS  FOUR.  SfONTHS 
$30.  Registered  Fercheron  JIares,  young,  large,  sound 
$200.  Three  nice  riding  horses  $l50i. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  MIDDLESEX,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  INCOME 


*  The  GUERNSEY  Brand  and  Breed  Program 
IS  the  farmer’s  assurance  of  future  income.  Read 
How  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Helps 
To  Make  Breeding  Fascinating  and  Profitable”. 
This  valuable  FREE  booklet  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends.  Send  Now ! 

THE  AMERICAN  6UERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

244  Grove  Saeet,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

Bull  Calves  Closely  Related  to  Peerless  Margo 

1013  lbs.  fat  iunior,  3  years  old;  Peerless  Sibyl  874 
lbs.  fat.  Sr.,  3  years  old;  Royal  Lenda,  1109  lbs.  fat. 
senior  4  years  old,  and  from  dams  with  records  up  to 
809  lbs.  fat  senior,  3  years  old.  Also  a  few  heifer 
Calves. 

Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  W.  Y. 


A  few  sons  of  Flying  Horse  King’s  Leader  our  son  of 
Alfalfa  Farm  Flute.  These  calves  are  from  intensely 
bred  Butterfat  dams  with  records  from  440  lbs.  fat 
GGG  500  lbs.  fat  GGG.  From  1  to  14  months  of  age. 
DUNWALKE  FARM,  INC. 

Far  Hills,  New  Jersey.  J.  T.  Christian,  Manager 


HOLSTEINS 


30  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  25  HEIFERS 
and  CALVES,  and  6  BULLS  for  sale. 
PHILIP  LEHNER.  PRINCETON,  WISCONSIN 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

180  Registered  Palomino  and  registered  Tennessee 
Walking  horses  of  grand  champion  blood  lines  for 
pleasure,  show  and  breeding.  Including  brood  mares 
with  colts  by  their  side  and  rebred,  weanling  and  older 
colts,  also  stallions.  Send  for  our  descriptive  price  list. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

FOR  SALE:  HIGH  CLASS  REG.  BELGIAN  Breeding 
mares  and  heavy  draft  horses  well  broke  to  harness. 
Write  Us  Your  Needs. 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 

horse — male,  heavy,  gentle,  perfect,  hard  working; 
works  single  or  double:  excellent  for  plowing,  cultiva¬ 
ting,  etc.,  also,  mule.  LEO  SCHRAKAMP  NURSERIES. 
Larkfleld  Ave.,  Commack,  Long  Island,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  POUR  REGISTERED  BELGIAN  MARES 
Suitable  for  show  or  breeding.  Two  with  colts. 

WALTER  L.  Dubois,  colmar.  Pennsylvania 

FOUR  HORSES  FOR  SALE;  SINGLE  OB  TEAil 
Will  accept  reasonable  offer. 

MONTICELLO  LUMBER  CO.,  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

HAMPSHIRE  BAMS  Purebred  registered  yearlings, 
well  grown  $50.00.  One  three  year  old  ram.  has  been 
a  wonderful  producer,  large  rangy  ram,  first  prize 
winner  at  county  fairs,  $125.00.  Write — 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  SupL.  HYDE  PARK.  N.  Y. 

Outstanding  Purebred  Reg.  Hampshire  VIms" 

and  Spring  ram  lambs  for  breeding  purposes  only. 

J.  A.  RITCHIE,  Phone:  248.  REDOING,  CONN. 

For  Sale:  40  reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  rams  sired  by 
imported  rams.  Rams  have  size  and  quality  with  good 
fleeces.  See  them  or  write.  Van  VIeet  Bros.  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  DOREST  RAMS 

GEORGE  D.  BRICE,  SKANEATELES.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES.  75  RAMS.  200  EWES. 

500  Unregistered  EWES.  Heaviest  shearers. 
EDMOND  STONE.  CHARITON,  IOWA 

Flock  Registered  Shropshires:  20  young  ewes.  Stud 
Ram.  Good  condition.  Sell  worth  the  money. 

C.  J,  BARRETO,  MILLERTON,  NEW  YORK 


•  ESixy  I'oociixi.s  • 

8-9  Weeks  old  $9.00  each.  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
or  Chester  and  Torksiiire  Cross.  Ship  any  number 
C.  O.  D.  or  check  or  money  order.  Vaccinated  if 
desired.  75c  extra.  Telephone  Woburn  0086. 
WALTER  LUX,  44  Arlington  Road,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Small  Pigs  All  Ageg  AU  Prices; 

H.  HENKEL  &  SONS,  Cresent  Ave.,  Wyckoff.  N.  J. 


P I  C  300  eight  weeks  old ;  few  larger  shoats. 
*  *  '■*  Chester  White.  Poland  China,  Durocs, 
Hampshlres.  Have  been  innoculated.  Can  ship  anywhere. 

HERBERT  EVERHART.  KEARNEYSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

•YORKSHIRES* 

WRIT®  FOR  PAMPHTJiTr  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


For  Sale;  Registered  Cheviot  Sheep,  rams  and  ewes. 

WEST  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  ARLINGTON,  VERMONT 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

WM.  P.  CORRIGAN,  R.D.  4.  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


FERRETS 


rrDDTTC*  Fine  gentle  rat  and  rabbit  hunters 
1  w*  with  a  reputatiorx  and  guarantee 
behind  them.  For  pictures  and  details  write — 

GILMAN  MARSHALL.  ROSE.  NEW  YORK 


—RID  YOUB  PLACE  OP  RATS  WITH  FERRETS— 
Males  $7.00:  females  $8.00:  pair  $l5.0a  Ship  C.  O.  D. 
E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  NUBIANS  SS'-Sl  SSr  aIS 

ing  Does.  No  shipping  of  milking  does. 

Herbert  Gericke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  S.  I.  9,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE: 

WILLIAM  M. 


GUINEA  PIGS,  Stamp  for  reply. 

SEYMOUR.  CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 


Bred  Toggenburg  does;  choice  milk  stock;  also  kids. 

JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 

We  are  having  a  Field  Day  on  our  place  (South  Field),  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  September  22-23,  for  the  showing  of  some  of  our  Registered 
Angus  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Our  place  is  one  hour  from  New  York 
(Penn  Station).  The  tent  will  be  open  from  10:00  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M. 

H.  ISBRANDTSEN 

Bay  Shore  Tel.  Bay  Shore  800 

Suffolk  County  ^  John  Miller 

Long  Island/  N.  Y.  STOCK  FARM  Herdsman 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ROYAL  TY  FROM  THE 

herds 

OF 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS  SALE 

Mon.  Sept.  24th.  Pine  Plains,  New  York 

SO  SHOW  HEIFERS 

Representing  the  best  the  County  Produces 
For  Catalog  Write 

Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

BREEDING  STOCK 

DUR.  bAId!, — Cows  With  calves;  and,  open  and  bred 
heifers. 

Visit 


LEE-DAN  FARMS 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Pennington,  N.  J.,  116R2 
or  N.  Y.  CITY,  LOngacre  6-6724 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Females.  These 
cows  are  all  safe  in  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Epponian,  who 
are  two  of  the  premier  sires  of  the  breed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS.  ALLAN  A.  RYAN,  Rhinebeek,  New  York 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS.  BULL 
CALVES  &  VACCINATED  HEIFERS 


We  have  a  limited  number  for  sale  and  will 
sell  them  at  sensible  prices,  F.  O.  B.  farm. 


FRANK  NORRIS 


Willowbrook  Farm,  Verbank 

(Dutchess  County),  New  York 


BUURLtl  UN  BKttUlNG  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen- Angus  beef  catUe.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
ICArY^od  Ai}6r<l66D-AngU8  Breeders'  Association,  Col- 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
_ Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

-- — -KEXKIGDB  FAIOr  OFFERS  FOB  SALE - 

A  choice  group  of  March  and  April  purebred  Aberdeen 
rr  I  Bangs  accredited. 

E.  L.  ZUILL  Manager,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 


w 


R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogi. 

HEREFORDS  ~ 


.A.  TJOTIOlSr 
CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  HEREFORD 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 
TUESDAY,  OCT.  9,  1945 
1:00  P.  M. 

4:0  B:E3^X>  -AO 

REGISTERED  POLLED  AND  HORNED 
BREEDING  CATTLE 
Cows— Bred  Heifers — Heifers— Bulls 
Send  For  Catalog 

MYRON  AVERY,  STAFFORD,  CONN. 

Sales  Manager 


HEREFORDS 

Four  registered  pedigreed  horned  cows,  one  yearling 
heifer.  1  one  month  old  bull  calf:  all  P.  Domino. 
Best  Publican,  Prlneepts  Aster  breeding.  Keasonable. 

^  JOSEPH  A.  GARRY 

1082  Madison  Ave.,  Albany,  New  York 


- HEREFORD  BREEDER  STOCK - 

Lady  Domino  W.  12th,  Lady  Domino  W27th.  three  year 
old,  bred  June  to  Woodbum  Mixer  6th.  Also  Pearl 
Domino  18th,  Hamilton  Lady  12th.  seven  months  old. 
AU  registered  American  Hereford  Association. 

MARK  D.  HORTON,  R  D.  I,  BROOKTON  DALE.  N.Y. 
Residence  Quick  Farm 


1  Bull  Woodburn  Mixer  2nd 

Sis  years  active  breeder  $600.00.  TwO'  bulls;  Woodford 
Jfixer;  9  mos.  Woodburn  Mixer  4th  8  mos.  $300  each. 
EARL  HOLCOMB.  PORTVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Two  Year  Old  Hereford  Heifers.  Homed 
and  polled.  Also  young  bulls.  Can  ship  any  State. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  OELANSON,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  welt  as  “on  the  farm"  rec- 
<«rds  under  average  farm  coaditlons 
provethat  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
all  vound  breed  I  Produce  4X  tnilk  tod  b*v« 

(reaiesr  salwafe  value  of  aU  mdk  breeds! 

Cet  (he  (acts  — FREE)  Or  read  Milkioc  _ 

Shorthoro  JaurnaL  Tnal  subscription  Sts  os0tslhs  fiOd,  one  yaar 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 


809  W.  Exchange  Are.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Depl.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  HI. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


FIFTEEN  KEGISTERED  BRED  BROWN  SWISS 
Heifers,  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested,  some  vaccinated. 

P.  K.  FISHER.  SOUDERTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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BEACON  CALF  STARTER 


The  Feed  That  Helps 
to  Develop  a  High 
Producing  Cow 


High  producing,  long-lived  cows 


are  the  kind  that  make  your  dairy  business  profit¬ 
able.  Develop  this  kind  of  a  cow  with  Beacon  Calf 
Starter.  Beacon  Calf  Starter  grows  large-framed 


animals  with  deep,  wide  barrels  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  large  amounts  of  hay,  silage  and  pasture.  These 
characteristics  help  produce  more  milk  at  less  cost 


when  your  heifers  come  into  production.  Milk  fed 
calves  tend  to  fatten  in  the  neck,  shoulders,  rear 


quarters  and  mammary  tissues.  They  do  not  de¬ 
velop  the  wide  spring  of  rib,  depth  of  body  and 
dairy  sharpness  that  is  produced  in  Beacon  Calf 
Starter  Calves. 


You’ll  save  many  dollars  on  each  calf  you  raise, 


Feeding  Steer  Calves 

In  a  comparison  of  various  methods 
concerning  the  feeding  and  management 
of  steer  calves  during  the  1943-44  pe¬ 
riod,  conducted  at  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  by  Miller,  Morrison 
and  co-workers,  their  results  show  the 
value  of  wintering  calves  well  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Eastern  conditions.  One  phase 
of  their  investigations  was  conducted  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  pays  to 
add  a  small  amount  of  grain  to  the  win¬ 
ter  feed  of  calves,  when  they  are  to 
be  later  pastured  without  grain  and 
then  short-fed  in  dry-lot. 

A  group  of  steer  calves  that  received 
supplemental  grain  were  fed  a  winter¬ 
ing  ration  for  168  days,  which  averaged 
daily  per  head  two  pounds  of  ground 
corn;  one  pound  of  mixed  protein  sup¬ 
plement,  consisting  of  linseed  and  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  equal  parts;  three  pounds 
of  mixed  hay  (40  per  cent  clover) ;  corn 
silage  fed  according  to  appetite;  and  a 
mineral  mixture  of  steamed  bonemeal, 
salt,  and  ground  liniestone,  equal  parts, 
to  which  they  had  access  all  of  the  time. 
From  an  average  initial  weight  of  473 
pounds,  they  attained  an  average  weight 
of  764  pounds,  at  the  end  of  their  win¬ 
tering  period.  This  total  gain  of  291 
pounds  per  head  was  equivalent  to  an 
average  daily  gain  of  1.73  pounds. 

Another  group  of  comparable  calves 
was  handled  in  the  same  manner,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  did  not  receive  corn  as 
part  of  their  wintering  ration.  Their 
average  weight  at  the  end  of  the  win¬ 
tering  period  was  737  pounds,  repre¬ 
senting  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.57 
pounds.  Their  tendency  had  also  been 
to  grow  rather  than  fatten. 

On  May  17,  both  groups  were  turned 
on  good  pasture  for  92  days,  without 
grain.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  have 
been  better  feeder  practice  and  more 
fair  to  the  corn-fed  calves  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  grain  feeding  on  pasture 
and  also  to  have  allowed  the  roughage 
steers  grain  from  this  point  on.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  this  handicap,  the 
steers  that  were  fed  grain  during  the 
Winter  w  eighed  an  average  of  21  pounds 
more  per  head  than  the  roughage-fed 
steers,  at  the  close  of  their  subsequent 
70-day  dry -lot  fattening  period.  Feed 
costs  on  the  winter  grain-fed  cattle 
were  $5.24  more  per  head,  but  due  to 
their  higher  final  finish,  they  sold  for 
50  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
liveweight.  Their  average  net  return 
for  the  entire  experiment,  which  in¬ 
cluded  wintering,  grazing  and  finishing, 
was,  therefore,  $3.28  more  per  head 
than  the  roughage  wintered  calves. 
The  average  total  cost  of  these  steer 
calves  at  the  start  of  the  feeding  trial 
(Nov.  30,  1943)  was  $15.11  per  hundred 
lbs.  liveweight. 

The  corn  group  brought  $16.80,  and  the 
roughage  group  $16.30  when  sold  at  the 
close  of  the  test.  The  average  net  re¬ 
turn  per  head  was  $24.37  for  the  corn 
steers  and  $21.09  for  those  wintered 
without  any  corn.  .  . 

In  spite  of  government  restrictions 
which  have  not  been  favorable  for  well- 
finished  cattle,  these  tests  and  also  re¬ 
ports  from  farmers  and  cattle  feeders 
show  that  now,  as  in  the  past,  it  has 
usually  been  more  profitable  to  buy  or 
raise  only  good  doing  cattle  and  then 
feed  them  well.  R.  W.  D. 


and  you’ll  release  a  great  deal  of  badly  needed  milk 


Wood  and  Coal  Heat  Units 


to  the  consuming  public.  Beacon  Calf  Starter  is 
cheaper  to  use — earns  greater  profits  in  the  future! 


The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


USE  CRACK  FILLER 
THAT  STAYS  PUT! 


r  CRACK-WELD  J 
Asbestos  Caulker  J 

Us*  on  brick,  stutco,  cement—  ~ 
o 

lu 

St 


around  doors,  window  Frames,  ^  _ 
vents,  etc.  Waterproof,  leak- 
proof  1  Doesn't  crack,  shrink  or 
pull  away.  Buy  at  paint, 
lumber,hardware,  department 
stores.  Write  for  folder  f-2. 


Another  famous  Pabco  "Home-Saver" 
Guoranteed  by  V/ortd's  Oldest  Makers  of 
Aspholt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  J 
THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC, 
295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


KER-O-KIL  WEED  BURNE 

is  available  to  farmers  and 
poultrymen.  Used  for  weed 
burning,  disinfecting,  etc.  Many 
farm  uses. 

Writ9  For  Free  Circular  44B, 

Ker-O-Kil  Manufacturing  Co. 

GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

CHRISTMAS  CARD  Tmfi 

Essy  sales  from  friends,  neighbors.  21  assortment  o 
approval.  Free  samples  25  for  $l.oa  cards.  Alli  Occj 
Sion,  Scripture  Text,  Friendship  boxes.  Special  offe: 

VILLAGE  PRESS,  VALHALLA,  NEW  YOR 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
_  Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  Hot  complete  information 
—write  today  1 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,'  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

FLEX -O-SE/iL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Diatribuied  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  111. 


Could  you  tell  me  how  the  heating 
value  of  a  cord  of  hardwood  compares 
with  a  ton  of  coal?  H.  i.  R. 


The  heating  value  of  a  cord  of  wood 
varies  with  the  species,  the  quality  of 
the  wood  itself  (heartwood  or  sapwood) 
and  the  degree  of  seasoning.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  it  can  be  accepted  that  a  standard 
cord  (4  feet  by  4  feet  by  8  feeO  of 
prime  bole  heart  hickory  has  the  heat¬ 
ing  value  in  thermal  units  of  a  ton  of 
coal.  White  oak  ranks  next,  followed 
by  red  and  black  oak,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  a.sh,  elm  and  chestnut.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  information  available, 
here  is  the  heating  value  of  the  12  of  15 
trees  commonly  cut  for  fuelwood  in 
the  Northeast,  about  as  follows; 


Fuelwood 
Rating  in 

Terms  of  Hickory 


Heating 

Values 

Hickory 

100 

White  Oak 

95 

Red  and  Black 

Oak  91 

Beech 

89 

Yellow  Birch 

87 

Maple 

86 

Paper  Birch 

85 

A.sh 

83 

Elm 

81 

Tamarack 

76 

Chestnut 

65 

White  Pine 

56 

Spruce 

52 

Balsam 

45 

Poplar 

41 

No.  of  Standard 
Cords  to  Equal 
Heating  Value  of 
a  Ton  of  Coal 
1.00 
1.05 
1.10 
1.12 
1.15 

1.17 

1.18 
1.22 
1.23 
1.32 
1.53 
1.78 
1.93 
2.20 
2.50 


H.  C.  BELYEA 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp . . 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S,  Alexander . 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  . 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds . 

(New  York  City  residents,  add 


$B.OO 

4.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.70 

2.00 

1% 


Octxca  A<XA../  ,  « 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


BIGGER 

MILK 

CHECKS 


TIME 

SAVED 


TROUBLE- 

FREE 

FILTERING 


FLANNEL  SQUARES 

Four  outstanding  advantages 
--  plus  greater  protection  to  the 

high  quality  of  your  milk  and 
cream  are  yours  when  you  fil- 
^  ter  with  Blue- Streak  Flannel 
r  '  Squares.  Not  just  a  store  flan- 
13  nel — but  a  specially  developed 
'  woven  fabric  filter  that  assures 
highest  possible  sediment  removal  even 
under  the  most  severe  conditions.  For 
fast,  economical,  trouble-free  filtering, 
insist  on  Blue-Streak  Flannel  Filters. 
Bleached  or  unbleached  —  60  in  a  pack¬ 
age.  Sold  by”League''  plants  everywhere. 


SCHWARTZ 

COMPAN 

Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 
Amerfeo’s  OUasi  Maker  af_MUk  filter  Dhts 


FREE 
SAMPLES 
gladly  sent 
on  request. 


economical  power 
lor  sheep  shears, 
separator,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  re¬ 
frigerator  —  up  to 
seventeen  50-watt 
lights.  Operates 
electric  motors  up 
to  Vi  H.P.  Battery- 
charger  type.  Push¬ 
button  starting,  or 
Jully  outomatic. 


DIESEL  UNITS 

A.C.  and  D.C.  \ 

1  Cyl.  —  2  and  3  KW.' 
Operates  at  extremelyi 
low  cost.  Ample 
power  for  any  farm. 
Also  5  KW  model,] 

HATCHERIES 

Prevent  power- 
failure  losses. 
Install  a  stand¬ 
by  unit — up  to 
60  KW. 


/RITE  for  literature.  State 


UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORP. 

567  Nebraska  St.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Distributors 

ALAN  PAINTEN,  HANOVER.  MASSACHUSETTS 
8MITH-MEEKER  CO.,  125  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  7 
D.  S.  BACHMAN,  DURHAM,  PENNA. 

C.  A.  McDade,  6526  Hamilton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 


YOU  USE  PAINT? 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


of  quality  paint,  waterproofing,  roofing, 
tools  and  brumes. 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


PAINT-POINT  PRODUCTS  CO. 

99  South  6th  St.,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 


Gel  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


76%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.60 
delivered — Bend  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O,  D.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


419 


ff 


99 


mea^ 

MOftE  SHOCK 

• .  and  that  means  you’re  sure 
of  holding  animals  with  this 

Hi-line  Controller 
for  Electric  Fence. 

»  'C-  '  e 

The  only  controller  giving  you  oil  these  xd- 
vontoges  for  modern,  money-making  farming: 

^  Jilfernaflng  Current  on  Fence. -The 
^  multiple  impulses  of  alternating  current 
cause  more  muscular  reaction  —  more 
respect  for  the  fence.  . 

1^  A  Stronger  Shock.  Current  — -  not  volt- 
T  age  —  means  shock.  Prime  A.C.  con- 
-trollers  have  twice  as  much  current  as 
other  approved  controllers. 

^  A  Longer  Shock.  Prime  A.C.  controllers 
^  deliver  several  impulses  in  each  shock 
period.  Controllers  using  tubes  or  rec¬ 
tifiers  deliver  only  one  impulse  in  each 
shock  period.- 

^  Less  Current  Leakage.  Higher  current 
y  valVies  with  relatively  low  peak  voltage 
means  less  current  leakage — more  shock. 
A  Low  Operating  Cost.  One  full  year’s 
y  operation  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one 
hotshot  battery. 

Safety  —  Dependability.  Approved  by 
Hr  Underwriters’  Laboratories  for  safety  and 
dependability  since  1939.  No  other  con- 
f  trollers  have  had  such  approval. '  " 

Get  these  benefitsi^See'^your  Prime' dealer,' 

The  Prirhe^Mfgj^Co 


i1669  S.  First  St. 


1  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 


FENCINC  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting; 
Welded  Turkey  Wire.  Ciello-Glass, 

8teel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers;  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing;  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence; 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLO-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mahopftc.  New  York 


STOPS  ROOF-LEAKS  IN  THE  RAIN! 


//// 


K 


Keep  a  can  handy  for  emergencies  I 

•  Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hardware,  de-  ^ 
partment  stores. Write  for folder  F-5. 


Another  Famous  Pobco  "Home-Saver"  v 

Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makers  of 

Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  ^ 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leoding  Dairymen 
UNADIILA  SIIO  CO.  U.HADIHA,  h.  Y. 


Tnni  ITlT^s  brand  new.  government 

I  vrvrki  fvi  1 surplus.  Large  metal  box  contain¬ 
ing  large  and  small  screwdrivers,  set  of  six  10-polnt 
socket  wrenches,  %  to  % ;  8-in.  crescent  wrench,  2 
double-end  wrenches,  pair  pliers,  magneto  file,  pulley 
puller.  Weight  8  lbs.  $4.95  F.  O.  B. 
KINGSLEY  RADIO,  CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND 


Posting  Land  Sign  3c  Each 

Delivered.  No  less  than  15  signs  approved.  11x11 
Inch  sample,  5  cents. 

JOSEPH  POLITO,  477  7th  St.,  Buffalo.  1,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  ll%xll%  in.  cardboard,  50-$3.00;  l00-$5.00. 
Linen,  25-$4.  Name  &  address  $1.50  extra.  Samples. 

BRAVER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester.  (II)  N.  Y. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first  year 
planted.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


Fall  Fertilizing  for  Good 
Pasture  Yields 

The  feed  supply  is  of  paramount  in¬ 
terest  to  all  dairy  farmers.  Total  meat 
production  may  be  five  per  cent  less 
but  milk  production  promises  to  be 
three  per  cent  larger  than  it  was  last 
year  if  favorable  weather  conditions 
prevail.  But  the  prospective  grain  feed 
supply  is  insufficient  and  there  are 
about  two  per  cent  more  roughage-con¬ 
suming  animals  in  the  Northeast  than 
there  were  a  year  ago,  or  than  the 
average  for  the  previous  10  years. 

The  need  this  Fall  and  next  year  is 
for  more  forage  of  better  quality.  The 
nine  Northeastern  States  have  approxi¬ 
mately  6,400,000  acres  of  plowable  pas¬ 
tures  and  9,600,000  acres  of  other  pas¬ 
ture.  Disregarding  woodland  pasture, 
there  are  only  1.2  acres  of  plowable 
pasture  and  1.8  acres  of  other  pasture 
available  per  roughage-consuming  ani¬ 
mal.  That  is  not  enough  unless  it  is 
well  managed  and  fertilized.  Only  one 
acre  of  hay  in  14,  and  one  acre  of  pas¬ 
ture  in  22,  received  fertilizer  in  1942. 
The  average  yield  of  hay  last  year  in 
these  same  States  was  1.3  tons  per 
acre,  which  would  provide  less  than 
2.2  tons  per  roughage-consuming  animal 
unit.  That  is  not  enough  for  maximum 
production  nor  for  feed  safety. 

For  permanent  pasture  and  hayland, 
a  shift  to  fall  application  of .  fertilizer 
now  would  not  only  better  distribute 
labor  and  shipments  of  fertilizer  sup¬ 
plies  but  give  just  as  efficient  results 
as  Spring  application.  The  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  reports,  as  an  average 
of  seven  years’  treatment  with  the 
equivalent  of  600  pounds  of  10-10-10, 
that  fertilizer  applied  in  October  ^ave 
2,949  pounds  of  milk  per  acre  as  com¬ 
pared  to  2,637  pounds  with  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizer  applied  in  April. 
Grass  sod  in  Massachusetts  top-dressed 
in  October  produced  4,230  pounds  of 
hay  per  acre;  that  top-dresseci  in  No¬ 
vember  after  freezing  produced  4,000; 
that  in  April  3,770  pounds;  while  un¬ 
fertilized  plots  averaged  only  2,360 
pounds  hay  per  acre.  Michigan  tests 
on  the  time  of  top-dressing  alfalfa 
showed  highest  yields  following  the  Oc¬ 
tober  application  on  two  soils,  while 
April  application  was  best  on  the  third 
soil.  Except  on  steep  slopes  when  the 
ground  is  frozen,  the  general  recom¬ 
mendation  is  to  top-dress  in  the  Fall 
those  soils  that  need  fertilizer,  using 
larger  amounts  at  infrequent  intervals. 
All  Northeastern  States  now  recom¬ 
mend  up  to  1,000  pounds  of  '7-7-7-,  or 
similar  grade,  for  grass  pastures  or 
hayland,  plus  additional  nitrogen.  For 
legurne  mixtures  or  new  seedings,  low¬ 
er  nitrogen  complete  fertilizers  like 
5-10-10  or  the  equivalent,  with  super- 
phosphated  manure,  are  suggested.  The 
present  emphasis  is  on  renovation, 
heavier  applications  of  fertilizer  in  a 
1-1-1  ratio  to  provide  earlier  grazing, 
reduced  acreage  of  bluegrass  pastures, 
and  more  supplementary  cropland  pas¬ 
tures,  to  distribute  grazing  throughout 
a  longer  season. 

Good  pasture  management  means 
maximum  feed  production  on  as  many 
successive  days  as  possible.  But  even 
with  the  best-managed  pastures,  sup¬ 
plementary  grazing  crops  are  necessary 
for  milk  cows,  hogs,  and  possibly  poul¬ 
try.  Such  crops  as  Sudan  grass,  millet, 
cereals,  alfalfa,  and  various  clovers  in¬ 
cluding  Ladino,  with  recommended 
grasses  properly  planted  or  grazed  in 
succession,  will  give  more  uniform 
production  per  acre  at  lower  cost  than 
complete  dependence  upon  permanent 
pasture.  One  of  these  grazing  crops 
or  combinations  should  be  grown  on 
every  dairy  farm,.  On  the  other  hand.  ! 
permanent  pasture,  where  labor  and  i 
materials  are  available,  should  be  di-  ! 
vided  into  two  or  more  fields  to  make 
possible  rotational  grazing,  hay  or  grass 
silage  production,  more  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  grazing,  and  additional  manure 
and  fertilizer  application.  Additional 
Spring  application  of  fertilizer  may  be 
desirable  under  limited  feed  conditions 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  fertilize  this 
Fall.  Where  hay  supplies  are  short, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  pasture  hayland 
and  grain  fields  late  to  save  labor  and 
feed  but  plantfood  must  be  restored  to 
give  plants  an  early  start  next  Spring. 
A  well-fed  and  managed  soil  will  feed 
livestock  more  efficiently  and  econom¬ 
ically.  R.  H.  L. 


Lame  Cow 

I  have  a  six-year-old  cow  who  goes 
lame  in  her  right  hind  leg,  usually  four 
weeks  after  she  has  had  a  calf.  For 
about  a  week  or  two,  she  hardly  walks 
on  this  leg  and  then  she  slowly  gets  bet¬ 
ter.  This  cow  has  been  affecteii  twice 
with  this.  Do  you  advise  me  to  keep 
this  cow,  or  do  you  think  there  is  some 
cure? 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  a.  n. 

It  is  possible  that  the  cow  you  men¬ 
tion  has  a  hip  partly  down,  which 
means  that  the  joint  has  become  par¬ 
tially  dislocateil.  This  usually  is 
chronic  and  although  it  can  be  replaced, 
it  tends  to  slip  out  again.  Usually 
when  there  is  a  chronic  lameness  of  any 
kind,  unless  the  cow  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  for  breeding  or  production,  it  is 
best  to  dispose  of  her. 


^  FAST,  CLEAN  MILKING 


The  Conde  glove-type 
inflation  is  soft  and  gentle, 
like  a  kid  glove  to  the 
human  finger,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  milk  duct  open 
tor  fast,  clean  milking. 


Poppet-type  valve 
pulsator,  protected  with 
a  quickly  and  easily  changed 
gauze  air  filter,  is  simple  and 
positive  in  action  and  requires 
a  minimum  of  attention.  It  in¬ 
sures  a  gentle  yet  positive 
uniform  action  on  the  teats. 
With  this  combination  you  will 
milk  fast  and  clean. 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MILKING 


EQUIPMENT 


(2ond6  Milkinq  Machine  !Onc, 

JS  k  a  Ji  ^  i  L  d ,  A/  a  w  If  o  a.  k 


PHENOTHIAZINE 

Worm  Remedy 


Lederle’s  Phenothiazine  can  be  counted  on  to 
remove  many  kinds  of  worms  from  all  types  of 
farm  and  ranch  animals.  Because  it  does  the  work 
of  several  vermifuges  and  is  effective  against  cer¬ 
tain  parasites  that  resist  all  other  treatments,  it 
is  often  called  the  ”ideal  worm  remedy.” 

Use  Lederle’s  Phenothiazine  for  hookworms, 
nodular  worms,  stomach  worms,  large-mouthed 
bowel  worms,  large  roundworms,  and  strongyles. 
Also  for  cecal  worms  in  poultry. 

Lederle  products  are  stocked  by  most  drug¬ 
gists.  The  name  of  your  dealer  with  your  inquiry 
will  he  appreciated. 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

A  Unit  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 
so  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  HEW  YORK  SO.  N.  T  ) 
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The  Little  Brown  House 

It  was  Tuesday,  August  14,  and  our 
favorite  radio  announcer  said:  “It  is 
a  beautiful  day  here,  and  a  beautiful 
day  all  over  the  world.”  Then  came 
the  great  news:  the  war  was  over.  I 
am  the  family  optimist,  but  even  so 
the  reaction  was  strong.  We  have 
proved  our  national  strength  in  war; 
now  we  must  show  that  we,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  are  great  enough  to  cope  with 
peace.  There  are  many  long  days  yet 
before  dear  ones  return,  but  through 
it  all  there  is  bright  hope  at  last. 

Meanwhile,  the  filling  of  barns  and 
cellars  must  go  on.  The  abundant  heat 
and  moisture  in  the  Vermont  hills  have 
favored  growth,  and  farmers  all 
through  August  had  to  cut  hay  between 
rains.  We  have  little  fruit  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  except  grapes  and  blackberries,  so 
it  is  fortunate  that  gardens  were  extra 
good.  Citron  that  had  failed  of  late 
years  has  set  well  and,  combined  with 
lemon  or  pineapple  juice,  will  fill  many 
an  empty  jar.  We’ve  had  the  usual 
Summer  auctions;  everything  brings 
fabulous  prices.  The  August  ones  as 
a  whole  were  not  farm,  but  village, 
auctions  where  the  owners  had  sold, 
and  were  disposing  of  superfluous 
things.  At  these  Old  Home  Days,  we 
meet  many  friends  but  so  far  have 
been  too  busy  to  go. 

Fern  picking  here  did  not  begin  until 
late  July.  This  year  the  ferns  are 
larger  and  darker  in  color  and,  as  yet, 
free  from  insects.  Our  local  dealer 
said  last  year  he  averaged  about  220 
bunches  to  a  case  (a  bunch  is  25  ferns) , 
but  now  he  is  packing- about  200  a  case, 
often  only  140.  His  best  day,  he  shipped 
35  cases  so  you  see  it  brings  quite  a  bit 
of  pin  money  to  pickers.  So  far,  the 
price  is  2%  cents  a  bunch.  Pickers  are 
mainly  housewives,  older  children  and 
a  few  elderly  men.  Often  a  man  will 
take  a  day  off  farm  work  and  go  with 
his  family  into  the  woods  for  a  paid 
picnic.  It  is  fascinating  there  with 
evidence  of  busy  animal  life  all  about: 
tracks,  nipped  undergrowth,  a  hemlock 
tree  with  bark  worn  and  torn  where 
a  porcupine  frequently  climbs  for  his 
daily  nap.  Sometimes  one  surprises 
a  wily  fox  intent  upon  catching  grass¬ 
hoppers  for  dessert;  or  a  deer  may 
stand  at  attention  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  bound  gracefully  away.  Last 
Spring,  the  deer  were  awfully  thin, 
but  now  seem  to  be  regaining  their 
normal  flesh. 

The  boys?  Errol,  July  14,  was  seeing 
flying  fish  over  the  Pacific;  that  is  the 
latest  news  from  him.  Karl  is  still  on 
a  high  hill  overlooking  the  Rhine  val¬ 
ley.  He  says  our  soldiers  are  being 
well  fed  and  get  fresh  naeat,  but  dried 
potatoes,  and  that  he  is  getting  too  fat. 
Many  hillsides  are  planted  with  grapes, 
yet  in  early  July  it  was  cold  enough  to 
wear  a  coat.  Perhaps  the  season  was 
unusual  there  too. 

There  are  poets  in  the  army;  Karl 
enclosed  this  written  by  one  of  the 
boys,  beginning: 


“We  live  on  a  mountain,  up  close  to 
the  sky; 

We  have  to  bend  over  to  let  the  clouds 
by; 

And  when  the  wind  blows  and  the  ram 
patters  free. 

The  only  support  is  to  cling  to  a  tree; 

If  the  wind  becomes  stronger,  begin¬ 
ning  with  night. 

The  tree  is  no  good,  for  you  both  are 
in  flight.”  MRS.  J.  X.  W. 


Note  to  readers:  Mrs.  J.  X.  W.,  whose 
initials  are  above,  used  to  write  for 
this  page  under  the  name  of  “Mother 
Bee.”  We  wonder  if  you  would  like 
to  see  MOTHER  BEE  back  again  at 
the  bottom  of  her  news  from  The  Little 
Brown  House.  This  regular  column  of 
hers  has  made  many  friends,  old  and 
new,  and  your  Woman’s  Page  Editor 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  the 
signature  idea. 


Experience  With  Sacks 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about 
how  to  remove  letters  from  various 
kinds  of  sacks.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  different  colors  in  let¬ 
tering  need  different  treatment.  Sacks 
are  too  valuable  to  throw  away.  Rip 
them  carefully  for  later  sewing  uses. 

Sugar,  flour  and  chicken  feed  sacks 
having  black  letters  should  not  be  soaked 
in  water  first.  Rub  the  black  letters 
with  lard  and  roll  up,  with  the  letters 
inside,  until  the  next  day.  Then  wash 
in  warm  water  and  suds,  and  boil,  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  lye  dissolved  in  the  boiling 
water. 

The  sacks  having  red  and  blue  letters 
may  be  bleached  by  dipping  the  sacks 
in  cold  water,  rubbing  the  letters  with 
yellow  soap,  or  a  thick  paste  of  soap 
powder.  Roll  up,  letters  inside,  and  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  soak 
the  sacks  in  cold  water  a  few  hours, 
then  wash  in  hot  soapy  water.  Use  a 
scrub  brush  and  rub  the  letters  hard 
until  the  printing  comes  out.  Some¬ 
times  a  second  treatment  is  needed. 
Rinse  in  several  waters,  having  a  little 
borax  in  the  water,  and  dry  in  the  sun 
and  wind. 

For  bleaching,  after ,  lettering  is  re¬ 
moved,  wash  bags  thoroughly  with 
warm  water  and  plenty  of  soap  powder. 
Then  put  in  the  boiler  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  lye  for  every  10  quarts  of 
water;  stir  well.  Rinse  in  clear  water, 
then  in  bluing  water  and  hang  in  sun 
and  wind  to  finish  bleaching.  They 
will  be  soft  and  nice.  mrs.  e.  c. 
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Nature  has  a  curious  way 

Of  scattering  gifts  on  living  clay; 

On  birds,  the  swimmers  of  the  gales. 

She  fastens  lifebelt-wings  but  fails 
To  clothe  mankind  with  power  to  lift 
Himself  on  high,  and  there  to  drift. 

Because  we  pour  out  pompous  words 
We  think  we  are  more  wise  than  birds; 

Yet  who,  if  kidnapped  to  Brazil, 

Could  fly  back  to  his  windowsill? 

Bertha  Lee  Logan. 


Making  a  Round 


Your  Woman’s  Page  Editor  had  the 
good  fortune  in  mid-July  to  be  in  the 
Pennsylvania  hills  during  the  best  spell 
of  weather  to  date:  five  sunny  cool  days 
out  of  six.  What  with  gas  rationing, 
and  everybody  there  busy  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shone,  my  calls  on  Rural 
New-Yorker  housewives  were  made  by 
riding  Shanks’  mare.  I  enjoyed  every 
bit  of  it,  walks  and  visits  both. 

Going  along  shaded  roads  or  out  be¬ 
tween  miles  of  clover  fields,  I  thought 
of  Grandma  Ann  who  brought  up  four 
girls  and  one  boy  on  an  upper  New 
York  State  farm.  A  city  woman  asked 
her  one  day,  why  it  was  that  the  fine 
old  farmhouses  in  the  country  seldom 
seemed  to  have  a  porch,  when  there 
were  so  many  lovely  things  outdoors  to 
look  at.  “My  dear,”  .said  Grandma  in 
her  kindly,  quiet  way,  “farm  wives  have 
very  little  time  for  porches  or  for 
scenery.”  This  Summer,  porch  or  not, 
that  answer  was  again  true.  With  the 
shortage  of  men  at  home,  and  acres  that 
never  would  get  cut  even  between  rains, 
many  a  housekeeper  had  turned  to  and 
helped  her  menfolk  wherever  she  could. 
We  saw  wives  atop  hay  wagons,  working 
on  motor  repairs,  and  taking  over  more 
of  the  garden,  dairy  and  poultry  man¬ 
agement  than  ever  in  recent  years.  As 

Mrs.  W -  said,  “I’ve  always  had 

chickens  to  take  care  of,  though  I  can’t 
say  I  really  like  killing  and  dressing 
them  for  the  table.  But  I  always  feel 
it’s  better  doing  that,  than  not  knowing 
how.”  She  did  know  how,  and  executed 
the  whole  job  with  skill  and  good  will 
from  axe  to  dinner  carving-knife. 

Mrs.  Van  A.,  who  generously  offered 
her  riding  horse  to  me  for  paying  calls 
(ponies  as  a  child  were  my  last  mount) , 
was  having  success  with  Muscovy  ducks 
for  the  market,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
outside  duties.  She  told  how,  late  last 
Fall,  two  of  the  largest  ducks  suddenly 
disappeared  one  night.  Somehow  she 
did  not  believe  that  anything  worse  had 
happened  than  that  they  had  felt  the 
call  of  their  original  wild  strain,  so  had 
simply  flown  off  to  a  nearby  swamp 
that  never  freezes.  “Ducks  like  plenty 
of  room  to  ‘squuddle’,”  she  explained, 
“and  when  my  husband  went  down  to 
the  swamp,  there  the  two  ducks  were. 
We  could  not  put  them  back  into  the 
flock,  because  they  would  bring  a  rov¬ 
ing  influence  upon  the  others.” 

As  for  farm  wives  indoors,  the  con¬ 
stant  three  Cs  of  family  affairs  (chil- 


With  plums  or  peaches,  freshly 
cooked  or  canned.  Plum  or  Peach  Betty 
makes  a  dessert  to  delight  your  family 
with  these  Autumn  days.  It’s  made 
similar  to  Grandma’s  jelly  roll  and 
takes  one  can  of  fruit,  or  its  equivalent, 
if  freshly  cooked.  My  recipe  calls  for 
1  can  of  plums  or  peaches,  1  cup  grated 
apple,  IV2  cups  enriched  flour,  2%  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  1/2  teaspoon  salt, 
y4  teaspoon  cinnamon,  2  tablespoons 
sugar,  3  tablespoons  fat,  2/3  cup  milk. 

Cut  plums  or  peaches  in  half,  mix 
with  grated  apple.  Sift  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt,  cinnamon  and  sugar.  Cut 


of  Country  Calls 

dren,  cooking  and  clothes),  were  being 
carried  on  at  thrifty  pace,  with  the  aid 
of  boys  and  girls  weeding  gardens,  mow¬ 
ing  lawns,  trampling  silage,  canning  and 
sewing,  in  addition  to  regular  chores. 
We  saw  many  handsome  handmade 
rugs,  knitted  things,  unusual  cushions 
for  chair  seats  and  backs,  excellent 
shortcuts  for  daily  jobs;  more  than  we 
can  possibly  tell  you  about  now. 

One  thing  in  particular  has  taken 
firm  hold  in  the  farm  home  of  today, 
the  uses  of  feedbag  material,  plain  or 

in  bright-colored  design.  Mrs.  S - 

has  made  from  her  goodly  supply  sev¬ 
eral  pretty  dresses;  Mrs.  C - attractive 

slipcovers  for  her  living  room  furniture; 
young  K.  V.  was  fetching  in  her  little 
frocks;  also  there  were  feedbag  aprons, 
curtains,  tablescloths  and  head  scarfs. 
As  for  sugar  bags,  F.  W.,  my  hostess, 
had  30  good-sized  dish  towels  of  this 
durable  stuff,  washed  soft  and  white 
with  use.  She  let  me  take  a  half- 
dozen  for  my  two  daughters’  homes. 
What  should  we  find  on  getting  back, 
but  that  towels  of  this  very  kind  were 
being  advertised  in  department  stores 
as  more  absorbent  than  linen,  and  at 
$1.14  for  six. 

Perhaps  there  is  room  here  for  one 
final  but  big  item:  the  best  kind  of  food 
and  plenty  of  it.  This  part  of  the  story 
can  be  told  in  just  seven  words:  I 
gained  six  pounds  in  six  days.  A  record 
for  p.  s. 


Thought  for  Today 

Sometimes  a  simple  incident  is  full 
of  meaning  and  quite  moving. 

All  one  week,  Mrs.  H - was  giving 

special  care  to  a  pot  of  gloxinias  com¬ 
ing  into  large  and  perfect  bloom.  Each 
of  the  eight  blossoms  was  perfect  in  its 
red-purple  fullness,  touched  with  white. 
We  could  not  help  notice  how  she 
tended  this  plant,  watching  it,  moving 
it  from  sill  to  sill,  giving  it  just  the 
amount  of  sunlight  needed,  day  by  day. 
When  Sunday  came,  and  we  took  our 
seat  in  the  country  church  pew  not  far 

from  Mrs.  H - ,  the  first  sight  that 

greeted  us  was  the  beautiful  gloxinia. 
There  it  stood  on  a  low  small  stand 
near  the  pulpit,  'beneath  the  stained 
glass  window  high  above. 

A  small  and  simple  offering,  but  from 
the  heart.  p.  s. 


in  fat,  blend  in  milk  to  make  soft 
dough,  then  roll  out  as  jelly  roll.  Spread 
with  prepared  fruit,  roll  up,  press  edges 
together,  cut  in  six  portions  and  place 
cut-side  down  in  a  greased  baking  dish. 
Pour  half  of  fruit  sauce  over  the  Betty, 
bake  in  425°  F.  oven,  basting  occasion¬ 
ally.  To  make  sauce,  add  enough  wa¬ 
ter  to  remaining  fruit  syrup  to  make 
11/2  cups  of  liquid.  Add  4  tablespoons 
cornstarch  and  1/3  cup  sugar  in  pan. 
Mix  until  smooth,  cook  over  low  heat, 
stirring  until  thick.  Remove  from  heat 
and  add  one  tablespoon  of  fat.  Serve 
hot  with  sauce.  ,  l.  p.  b. 


September  15,  1945 

Attic  Treasures 

Fall  housecleaning  in  the  attic  can 
have  happy  results  as  I  discovered  last 
Spring.  Almost  anyone  oan  find  un¬ 
suspected  valuables  stored  under  the 
roof  if  she  really  looks  for  them  and 
uses  her  imagination.  Right  now,  my 
treasure  hunt  is  paying  me  good  div¬ 
idends. 

Among  other  things  that  my  “attic 
spree”  brought  forth  were  two  Vic¬ 
torian  bird  cages,  two  flatirons  (the 
kind  used  in  (grandma’s  day)  and  an 
old-fashioned  dressmaker’s  dummy!  I 
dusted  them  off,  lugged  them  down¬ 
stairs  and  felt  sure  that  before  the  day 
had  passed  I’d  get  some  sort  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Surely,  these  oddly  assorted 
articles  had  not  yet  outlived  their  use¬ 
fulness.  I  looked  thoughtfully  all  about 
the  house,  and  even  outdoors  for  ideas 
as  to  what  I  could  do  with  my  finds. 
Then  I  saw  the  light.  After  a  few 
hours’  work,  I  had  the  following  results:! 

First,  one  pair  of  good,  heavy  book- 
ends,  made  by  carefully  sandpapering 
off  the  tiny  flecks  of  rust  on  the  flat¬ 
irons,  and  painting  them  all  over  with 
quick-drying  cherry-colored  enamel.  I 
I  enjoy  these  unique  bookends,  and 
many  have  admired  them. 

The  abandoned  bird  cages  I  enamelled 
in  glossy  white,  bottoms  and  all.  After 
they  had  dried,  I  placed  saucers  inside, 
then  put  a  pot  of  English  ivy  in  one, 
and  a  bright  red  geranium  in  the  other. 
The  cages  hang  on  opposite  sides  of 
our  living  room,  adding  notes  of  cheer. 
Friends  are  hunting  up  their  discarded 
bird  cages  now  to  carry  out  their  own 
ideas. 

And  what  did  the  discarded  dress¬ 
maker’s  dummy  turn  into?  One  of  the 
best  scarecrows  we  have  ever  had. 
Dressed  in  clothes,  past  salvaging,  a 
faded  old  sunbonnet  atop  its  iron 
“neck,”  it  has  done  duty  faithfully  in 
Dad’s  garden.  Even  the  wisest  of  the 
birds  were  fooled  and  let  the  garden 
strictly  alone! 

Some  day,  I’ve  promised  myself.  I’ll 
go  “atticking”  again.  I’ve  heard  there’s 
a  “Vinegar  Bible”  tucked  away  up 
there,  at  least  so  Aunt  Maggie  has 
hinted!  A  “Vinegar  Bible,”  I  am  told, 
is  one  in  which  the  word  Vineyard 
erroneously  appears  printed  as  Vinegar, 
an  edition  much  sought  after  by  book 
collectors.  At  any  rate,  I  may  turn  up 
other  treasures.  One  never  knows. 

M.  E.  E. 


Lanterns  Along  the  Way 

To  sew  a  large  button  on  a  garment 
so  it  won’t  pull  a  hole  in  the  goods, 
place  a  small  flat  button  inside  the 
cloth,  and  push  the  needle  through  both 
buttons. 

Paint  brushes  will  not  need  •  to  be 
hung  in  linseed  oil  after  using  if  cleaned 
thoroughly  with  kerosene  and  left  a  bit 
damp  with  it,  then  placed  where  they 
will  air. 

Polish  new  shoes  before  wearing.  It 
preserves  the  finish  of  the  leather. 


Designed  for  Autumn 


PATTERN  9156.... The  new  dress  you  can  be  proud  of. 
(iood  lines,  in  good  taste;  equal  to  any  occasion.  Sizes 
14  to  20,  32  to  42.  .Size  16,  2%  yards  39-inch  fabric.  16c. 
PATTERN  778. ...  Amusing  kitchen  towels  with  ro¬ 
mance  stitched  into  borders.  A  gift  for  that  brlde-to-ba 
to  brighten  her  kitchen,  lie. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  brings  you  the  Pall  Pattern 
Book.  Complete  directions  in  it  for  accessory  set  of 
jacket,  hat  and  bag. 


Plum  Betty,  oz  a  change  of  name  and  fruit  to  peach,  makes  a  delicious  filling 
dessert  using  freshly  cooked  or  canned  fruits. 


Plum  Betty,  or  Peach,  Fine  Fall  Desert 
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AMAZING 

NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE 
for  farms! 


•  Orangeburg  pipe  is  the  ideal  pipe 
for  the  permanent,  economical  solution 
of  drainage  problems  on  the  farm.  This 
non.metallic,  root-proof  pipe  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  lifetime  of  trouble-free  service 
in  house- to -sewer  or  house -to -septic 
tank 'connections,  downspouts,  conduc¬ 
tor  or  irrigation  lines  and  other  non¬ 
pressure  uses.  Light  weight,  long  lengths, 
can  be  sawed.  TAPERWELD  JOINTS  need 
no  joining  compound. 

Orangeburg  perforated  pipe  pro¬ 
vides  better  drainage  for  farmland — is 
easier  to  install — lasts  longer.  Has  high 
crushing  strength  .  .  .  withstands  soil 
settlement  or  heaving  ...  won’t  crack 
or  spall  with  temperature  changes.  Snap 
couplings  save  time,  hold  pipe  in  line, 
keep  out  back  fill  .  .  .  Widely  used  also 
for  septic  tank  filter  beds,  foundation 
footing  drains. 

See  your  plumbing  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer.  Or  mail  cou¬ 
pon  today! 

f  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY  ~I 
1  ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y.  (RNY.  9.15) 

I  Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  I 
I  PIPE.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer.  | 

j  Name .  j 

I  Address . i 

!  City - - 


ORANGEBURG 

The  Root- Proof  Pipe 


Don’t  be  a  drudge  in  a  hot  kitchen.  Stop 
using  the  canning  methods  of  25  years 
ago.  The  Burpee  Way  of  Home  Can¬ 
ning  is  modern,  easier,  quicker,  safer 
and  a  lot  of  fun.  Can  every  kind  of 
vegetable,  fruit,  fish,  butter,  meat, 
chickens  when  tender  and  plentiful.  Can 
three  to  four  times  as  much  food  with 
less  fatigue. 

STREAMLINE  YOUR  CANNING.  Send  for 
this  new  book,  16  pages  of  interesting  canning 
reading. 

BURPEE  CAN  SEALER  CO. 

117  W.  LIBERTY  ST.,  BARRINGTON,  ILL. 


wr  4  5upeR'Shiel5' 

ON  YOUR  ROOF! 

COOLITE 
liquid  Aluminum  Roof  Coating 


tvngthens  roof>lifel  Reflects 
iip  to  SOX  of  Sun's  destructive 
rays  I  Thus,  in  summer,  it  cools 
interiors!  In  winter,  resists 
rain,  snow,  freeze  1  At  point, 
lumber,  hardware,  dep't 
stores.  Write  for  folder  f-3. 


■  Another  famous  Pobco  ''Home-Saver''  s' 
Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Mokers  of 
Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  ^ 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  s  monthly  magazlnr 
crammed  full  of  bunting, 
hshing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures.  Inralusble  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  tsw 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will  add  rnera 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  2Se  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


V  II  wool.  !-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 

YAK  Iw  qsamplee  and  direotions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

1  iXlUllilmoney.BarUett  Tarn  MUli.Bax  7,  HarmoayAIll 


Hunting 

eve  and 

Fishing 


Jewels  of  the  Sand 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
setts,  which  are  skirted  by  blueberries, 
wild  beach  plums,  juniper  and  bayber- 
ries,  and  hidden  from  the  aquamarine 
sea  by  white-bleached  sand  dunes.  Songs 
fill  the  air  as  the  brilliantly-garbed 
pickers,  kneeling  on  leather -patched 
knees,  work  down  their  lines.  Most 
of  them  use  scoops,  hollow  wooden 
shells,  having  curved  teeth  and  weigh¬ 
ing  9.48  pounds.  These  are  combed 
through  the  vines,  then  tilted  back¬ 
wards,  rolling  the  berries  into  the  rear 
part.  When  filled,  they  are  emptied 
into  lug  boxes,  wheeled  “ashore”  in 
pneumatic-tired  wheelbarrows,  and 
loaded  onto  trucks  which  haul  them 
to  the  packing  or  screen-houses. 

Picking  was  done  by  hand  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  until  the  shortage  of  labor 
forced  the  growers  to  find  other  means 
of  harvesting.  Power  picking  machines, 
somewhat  resembling  a  vacuum  clean¬ 
er,  proved  so  satisfactory  that  they  arc 
now  in  common  use  in  that  area,  al¬ 
though  some  “water -hose”  their  ber¬ 
ries  by  blowing  them  from  the  vines 
with  water  pressure.  In  Wisconsin, 
where  there  is  a  prevailing  low  hu¬ 
midity  and  drying  winds,  the  marshes 
are  partially  flooded  and  the  cranber¬ 
ries  scooped  with  a  long-handled  rake. 
This  is  called  water-raking. 

Pruning  is  done  after  harvesting.  The 
vines  are  raked  over  lightly  with  a 
hand  hay-rake  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  they  were  picked.  This 
clears  the  bogs  of  loose  refuse  torn  up 
by  the  scoops,  cuts  off  the  too  profuse 
runners,  and  trains  the  vines  for  the 
following  season.  Next,  the  fields  are 
flooded  for  a  week  to  water  the  dis¬ 
turbed  roots  and  to  float  off  the  fallen 
leaves  and  other  debris.  The  berries, 
which  are  salvaged,  are  sold  to  the 
canneries.  Farmers  buy  the  refuse  for 
mulch. 

In  the  East,  Early  Blacks  and  Howes 
are  the  main  crop.  These  do  not  do 
well  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  Searles,  also 
called  Searles  Jumbo,  flourish  there.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  we  find  the  McFarlin 
with  the  Smalley  Howes  following 
closely.  There  are  other  kinds,  but 
these  are  considered  the  best,  with 
Shaw’s  Success  and  Aviator  the  most 
promising  of  the  newer  species. 

The  cranberries,  coming  from  the 
bogs,  are  mixed  with  leaves,  vines  and 
weeds.  They  are  dumped  into  separa¬ 
tors,  where  blowers  clean  them  of 
chaff,  then  they  pass  onto  bounding 
boards,  where  the  sound  berries  bounce 
over  the  barriers,  the  softer  ones  fall¬ 
ing  into  boxes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
machine.  These  and  the  smaller  “pie” 
berry,  and  any  that  are  frosted  or 
bruised,  are  sold  to  the  canning  com¬ 
panies  for  making  into  cocktail,  sauce 
or  jelly.  Women  do  the  hand  sorting 
or  screening,  the  cranberries  passing  be¬ 
fore  them  on  moving  belts.  Green  or 
whitish  berries  and  those  showing  frost 
injury  or  decay  are  removed.  Cranber¬ 
ries  are  packed  in  quarter-barrel  boxes, 
having  ventilation  slits  in  the  sides  and 
bottom,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  gath¬ 
ering  moisture,  especially  during  damp 
weather.  As  they  are  being  filled,  the 
containers  are  shaken  well  and  heaped 
slightly  so  they  will  not  appear  on  the 
market  slack-packed.  The  boxes  are 
stacked  in  well  ventilated  buildings, 
preferably  insulated  for  protection 
against  warmth,  dampness  or  freezing, 
while  awaiting  shipment. 

Some  growers  prefer  to  sell  to  com¬ 
mission  houses,  or  independent  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies,  but  most  of  the 
Cape  Cod  crop  is  sold  through  a  grow¬ 
ers’  cooperative,  the  New  England  Cran¬ 
berry  Sales  Co.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 
Other  companies  in  Wisconsin  and  New' 
Jersey,  affiliated  with  the  New  England 
concern,  sell  through  the  American 
Cranbeiry  Exchange,  located  in  New 
York  City, 

For  many  years  the  powers  on  the 
West  Coast  were  handicapped.  They 
could  raise  large  crops  but  had  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  them,  but  now  The  Cranberry 
Canners,  Inc.,  buys  practically  all  they 
produce.  Altogether,  this  company  uses 
about  one-half  the  country’s  fresh  fruit 
crop,  dehydrating  some  and  making  the 
rest  into  sauce,  jelly  and  cocktail.  They 
have-  recently  added  a  new  product 
called  orange  cranberry  marmalade. 
Looking  forward,  they  have  built  freez¬ 
ers  for  the  anticipated  demand  for 
frozen  cranberries,  which  will  be  made 
into  cocktail.  Women  who  prefer  to 
make  their  own  sauce  can  buy  these 
long  after  the  fresh  fruit  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  market. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . .  .  $3.25 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 


Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 
Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2,50 


Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  2.48 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . .  1.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl  .  1.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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UNITED 


The  Only  Overalls  Carrying 
This  Certificate  of  Quality 

The  United  States  Testing  Co.;  Incf  certificate  appears 
only  on  Crown  and  Headlight  overalls.  It's  the  strongest 
endorsement  you  can  get. 

It  means  high  quality  garments  made  of  strong,  durable, 
close  woven,  fast  color,  full  shrunk  denim —properly 
designed,  correctly  proportioned  for  your  fit  and  com¬ 
fort.  It  means  high-grade  workmanship  and  tailoring. 

Sanforized*  of  course.  "leu  than  ise  r«slduol  thrinkoga 

UNION  Made 

CROWI^-oHEADLIGHT 

\Jaei*alls 

TRoustfts"'*  Coats  •  shirts  •  one-piece  suits  •  jackets 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  AND  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


FREE 

J)kUTQMaRlti 
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um 
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AUTO 

owners 

IQC  PRACTICAL 
iwU  SUGGESTIONS 

that  will  help  you  to  get 


WE^_  better  gas  mileage 
longer  lire  life 
better  performance 


Makes  light  work  out  of  all 
sweeping  jobs  — -  indoors  and 
outdoors.  Compact,  yet  sturdy. 
Back  is  of  steel.  Tufts  of  water¬ 
proof  fibres  are  drawn  into  the 
block  by  hand  with  rust-proof 
wire.  Speed  Sweep  brushes 
I  outlast  ordinary  brushes  3  to  1 . 


MnwAUKie  Dusmss 

BRUSH  COMPANY 

530  N.  22nd  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


FROZEN  FOOD 


We  Bave  for  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY  a  complete  line  of  locker 
supplies — wrapping  paper,  paper  contain¬ 
ers,  packaging,  tape,  tubing,  etc.  Low  prices. 

High  quality.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

THE  ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.,  Dept  LS-3  Mahopac.  R  V. 


lower  upkeep  costs 


Get  a  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer 
or  use  the  coupon  below: 
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Upset  Stomach 


BEARING-AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  next  Summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  aclii  causes  painful  suffocating 
gas.  sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  pre¬ 
scribe  the  fastest  acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic 
relief — medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laxa¬ 
tive.  Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your 
money  back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


422 
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September  15,  1945 


of  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  in  1863: 

I  “No  country  having  a  sound  livestock  industry  has 

ever  suffered  famine  ...  Before  1863  it  was  hazardous 
for  any  coimtry  to  accumulate  livestock  in  large  numbers,' 
that  is,  enough  to  serve  as  a  balance  wheel  for  the  total 
food  supply.  Animal  plagues  almost  invariably  appeared 
to  destroy  the  surplus.” 

Vetenarians,  through  such  organizations  as~  the  Inter? 
national  ^  Veterinary  Congress,^  the  American  ^  Vcterinaryi 
Medical  Association  and  their  many  state  and  sectional 
societies,  are  banded  together  for  the  protection  of  the 
livestock  population  *  through  the  advancement  of  their 
I  science.  ^Through  well  organized  campaigns  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  animal  diseases,  as  well  as  by  their  individual 
work  in  treating  sick  animals  or  counseling  on  the  care  of 
individual  herds,  they  bulwark  our  country  against  the 
danger  of  famines  such  as  periodcally  sweep  less  fortimate 
1  countries. 


One  of  a  series  of  educatiqi>al  Qr)nour)cements  by 

American  Foundation, ^for  Animal  Healtk 

ynder  the  sponsorship  of  Associoled  Serum  Producers,  Inc.' 


ESPALIER  FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  Shiropean  gardens,  now  avail¬ 
able  in  America.  Write  for  FR££  CATALOG 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WHISKEY  ^  BARBELS :  Fresh  emptied,  50  gallon 
$4.25  each;  2  for  $0.00;  5  for  $19.00;  freight  prepaid. 
Special  prices  on  quantities. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’  DISTILLERY, 

P.O.  Bex  30,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tel:  Norwalk  6-5757 


SPEQAL  BIG  15 -LB.  BOX  OF  OVER  3,000 

popular  (iza  assortment  of  steel  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
washers,  cotter  pins,  hose  clamps,  etc.  $5.00  postpaid. 

MELTZ  AIRCRAFT,  Hardware  Department, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Q  A  TtTI  I  I*  S.  Army  reconditioned,  guaranteed 
“  f- perfect.  $17.50.  New  matching  bri¬ 
dle,  $3.50.  Also  new  single  lines,  $3.50;  double,  $7.00. 
New  buggy  Harness,  $39.50. 

All  prices  include  delivery. 

NAT  SCHAFLER.  WEST  COPAKE,  NEW  YORK 


Good  Goats  Produce  Well 

When  I  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
if  anyone  had  said  that  some  day  1 
would  pay  $100  for  a  goat,  I  would  have 
answered  that  that  person  should  be  in 
Provo,  in  fact  we  both  should  be  there. 
Provo  City  was  the  site  of  the  State 
insane  asylum.  Time  has  gone  on,  as 
it  usually  does,  and  today  $100  is  a  mod¬ 
erate  price  for  such  an  aristocrat  as  our 
Toggenburg  doe,  Sewickley  Lilith,  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  No.  T-5621.  As  prices 
for  goats  go,  anywhere  from  $75  for  a 
grade,  to  $500  and  $1,000  for  a  record 
goat  is  not  extraordinary.  Lilith  comes 
from  a  long  line  of  regal  ancestry.  Her 
great-grandmother  was  none  other  than 
Crystal  Helen,  that  on  advanced  regis¬ 
try  test  produced  nine  and  one-half 
quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Since  Lilith  has 
been  in  our  herd,  she  has  given  us  a 
beautiful  silver-fawn  colored  buck,  who 
in  the  near  future  will  be  our  herd  sire. 

Lilith  shows  her  fine  breeding  both 
in  looks  and  manners.  She  is  a  big 
milk  producer.  At  present,  we  leave 
her  production  for  the  kid,  whom  we 
have  named  Schuyler  Moroni.  After  he 
has  had  his  fill,  each  evening  we  strip 
her  out,  and  with  the  kid’sappetite  satis¬ 
fied,  she  still  gives  anywhere  from  two 
to  three  pounds  of  milk  for  us. 

Of  course,  Lilith  is  not  the  only  goat 
in  our  herd,  but  she  is  the  finest  bred. 
We  have  £ve  other  magnificent  milch 
does,  all  Toggenburgs,  and  all  full- 
bloods  but  Persephone,  whose  stable 
name  is  Butch.  She  is  three-quarters 
Toggenburg.  She  was  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  rogue  when  she  was  small,  that  we 
couldn’t  resist  saving  her  from  the 
butcher.  We  are  building  our  goat 
dairy  as  fast  as  we  can  with  better 
stock,  because  the  demand  for  goat’s 
rnilk  grows  with  leaps  and  bounds.  We 
have  a  larger  demand  than  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  at  present. 

Our  start  with  a  goat  dairy  was  the 
result  of  two  upset  digestions,  and 
goat’s  milk  being  one  of  the  most  easily 
digested  foods,  my  wife  and  I  looked 
around  for  a  milch  goat.  A  family  not 
far  from  us  were  selling  out,  preparing 
to  go  to  Florida  for  the  Winter.  Among 


the  items  for  sale  were  several  goats  of 
uncertain  breeding.  From  among  these 
I  chose  the  only  hornless  one,  who  had 
earlier  in  the  Summer  given  birth  to 
kids  and  was  still  milking.  Her  name 
was  Myrtle.  The  purchase  of  Myrtle  in¬ 
cluded  a  milking  stand.  Then,  in  the 
corner  of  one  section  of  the  garage,  we 
started  our  dairy.  We  began  to  get  re¬ 
quests  for  goat’s  milk  from  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  suffered  from  “stomach  but¬ 
terflies,”  so  we  decided  that  a  goat 
dairy  might  be  a  paying  proposition. 

Our  next  addition  was  Gladys,  a  full- 
bred  Toggenburg,  but  five  dollars  cheap¬ 
er  without  papers.  Gladys  had  been 
bred  to  a  registered  buck,  and  early  one 
morning  in  March  she  added  three  kids 
to  our  herd  of  two,  one  doe  kid  and 
two  bucks.  We  lost  one  of  the  bucks 
at  birth.  We  are  now  raising  the  doe 
kid,  named  Penelope,  and  her  brother 
is  on  the  farm  next  to  us.  Next  we 
bought  Pamona,  with  her  doe  kid  Mag¬ 
gie.  By  this  time  we  had  finished  our 
goat  barn,  with  six  stanchions,  two 
kidding  pens,  and  a  milking  room.  As 
soon  as  our  younger  goats  come  into 
production  we  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
demand  we  have  for  milk. 

Goat’s  milk  will  be  very  important  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  returned 
wounded,  we  believe,  and  we  hope  to  be 
in  a  position  soon  to  do  a  small  part 
in  the  bringing  of  these  boys  back  to 
health  and  peace.  Many  of  them  while 
in  foreign  service  have  learned  the 
value  of  goat’s  milk,  especially  those 
in  the  Asiatic  theatre  of  operations.  I 
have  received  ten  or  twelve  letters  from 
boys  in  the  service  asking  for  advice  in 
getting  started  in  the  goat  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  after  they  return  home. 

Many  people  still  think  that  goat’s 
milk  is  an  unpleasant  curiosity.  Many 
of  them  without  ever  tasting  goat’s  rnilk 
are  convinced  that  it  has  a  strong  flavor 
and  unpleasant  odor.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  If  a  milch  goat 
is  fed  properly  and  kept  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary,  her  milk  is  palatable  and  health¬ 
ful,  because  it  is  alkaline,  much  cream¬ 
ier,  and  is  naturally  homegenized  by 
the  goat.  J.  H. 

New  Jersey. 


Toggenburg  does  are  good  producers;  they  respond  well  to  kind  treatment  and 
good  feed.  This  purebred  Toggenburg  doeling  is  owned  by  John  Held,  Jr., 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


POUR  FOUNDATION  BEFORE  FROST! 

^cciict  cuittten, 


RILCO  RAFTERS 


•  Winter  building  is  just  as  successful  as 
summer  construction  with  Rilco  Rafters.  Pour  the  foundation  now. 
Then  you’re  all  set  to  build  any  time  your  Rilco  factory  built  Rafters 
are  delivered.  Rafters  come  drilled,  finished  and  ready  for  erection. 
Measuring,  cutting  and  fitting  has  been  done  at  the  factory.  To  erect 
the  Rafters,  bolt  them  together  at  the  ridge,  raise,  and  bolt  to  sill. 
A  34  X  60  Rilco  barn  has  been  erected  by  5  men  in  5  or  6  hours. 


FREE!  TO  RAISE 

See  how  easy  it  is  to  erect  the  strong¬ 
est  known  type  of  framing  for  Rilco 
barns,  machine  sheds  and  other 
buildisgs.  Write  for  folder.  Select 


RILCO  RAFTERS” 

the  size  and  type  of  building.  Pour 
foundation  before  frost.  Good  build¬ 
ers  have  more  available  time  for 
winter  construction. 


RILCO 


LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

222C  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Saint  Paul  1,  Minnesota 
foslern  Office,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pq. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  21 — Sunnyknoll  Guernsey  Dis¬ 
persal,  Battleboro,  Vt. 

Sept.  22 — St.  Lawrence  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Consignment  Sale,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22 — ^New  York  State  Guernsey 
Sale,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  24 — Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  25 — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Sale,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Sept.  25 — Arthur  Gay  &  Son  Holstein 
Dispersal,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Sept.  26-27 — Folly  Quarters  Ayrshire 
Dispersal,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Sept.  27 — Holstein  Garden  Spot  Sale, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept. -27 — Pennsylvania  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  York,  Pa. 

Sept.  28 — Fair  Field  Farm  Guernsey 
Dispersal,  Elverson,  Pa. 

Sept.  29 — Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Holstein  Sale,  Breinigsville,  Pa. 

Oct.  2 — Vermont  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
State  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Oct.  3-4 — Earlville  Holstein  Sale, 
Earlville,  N.-Y. 

Oct.  5 — Invitational  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  6 — New  Jersey  State  Guernsey 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  6 — New  York  State  Production 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6 — Eastern  New  York  and  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  Sale,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


Business  Bits 

Complete  plans  for  constructing  an 
all-weather  vegetable  storage  cellar  can 
be  secured  without  charge  by  request¬ 
ing  same  from  Structural  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Institute,  1756  K  Street,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 


Minerals  are  especially  needed  in 
regular  and  proper  form  by  dairy  ani¬ 
mals.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  given  in  a  publication  called 
“Mineral  Highlights  For  Dairy  Ani¬ 
mals.”  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  ito  Limestone  Products  Cor- 
poration,  Newton.  New  Jersey 


The  latest  methods  on  how  to  con¬ 
serve  soil,  destroy  weeds,  cut  costs,  in¬ 
crease  crop  yields  and  diversify  income 
are  covered  in  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  manner  in  a  book  entitled, 
“  Advanced  Farm  Practices,”  published 
by  J.  I.  Case  Company,  Racine,  Wis.  It 
is  available  on  request  free  of  charge. 


The  experts  figure  there  will  be 
$3,200,000,000  spent  by  farmers  in  the 
postwar  period:  $1,850,000,000  in  build¬ 
ing  new  farm  homes  during  the  next 
five  years,  and  $1,350,000,000  on  repairs 
and  improvements  in  the  first  two  years, 
$650,000,000  on  dwellings  and  $700,000,- 
000  on  farm  buildings.  The  repairs  esti¬ 
mate  on  dwellings  is  broken  down  as 
follows:  $270,000,000  for  plumbing  and 
heating,  $200,000,000  roofing  and  insula¬ 
tion,  $110,000,000  painting  and  decorat¬ 
ing,  $35,000,000  electric  wiring  and 
$35,000,000  for  kitchen  modernization. 
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The  Japs  supplied  the  floor  drains  •  • 


STRAN-STEEL 
FARM 
BUILDINGS 

Stran-Steel  Is  the  framing  material 
used  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
“Quonsets”  produced  for  the  Navy  by 
Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation.  It  is 
absolutely  uniform  in  quality— has  none 
of  the  flaws,  weak  spots  or  variations 
in  quality  found  in  conventional  types 
of  framing  materials.  Tomorrow’s  better 
farm  buildings,  like  today’s  great 
^‘Quonsets,”  will  be  produced  by  Great 
Lakes  Sjteel  Corporation  around  the 
efBcient  framework  of  Stran-Steel. 


for  the  Navy’s 


MAIN  BARNS,  .LIVESTOCK  BARNS 
AND  POULTRY  BUILDINGS 


IMPLEMENT  SHEDS  AND 
UTILITY  BUILDINGS 


GRAIN,  HAY,  BEDDING  AND 


It’s  just  one  more  story  of  “Seabee  in¬ 
genuity”  .  .  .  that  unique  secret  weapon 
that  recently  caused  a  Japanese  officer  to 
exclaim,  “Impossible!”  when  he  saw  how 
the  Navy’s  Construction  Battalion  had 
converted  Iwo  Jima  into  a  great  air  base. 

This  time  the  problem  was  much  simpler, 
but  it  illustrates  the  point.  The  Seabees  of 
the  103rd  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
were  given  the  assignment  of  providing  a 
complete  dairy  farm  on  Guam  for  a  herd 
of  65  cows,  to  furnish  fresh  milk  for 
wounded  men  on  this  advanced  base. 

First  step,  after  determining  requirements, 
was  to  requisition  the  “Quonsets”— those 
great  all-purpose  buildings  produced  by 
Great  Lakes  Steel  and  put  to  a  hundred 
and  more  uses  in  the  Pacific.  40^  x  100' 
“Quonset”  was  requested  for  the  main 
barn,  another  for  the  farm  executives’ 
living  quarters  and  office  building,  and 


several  smaller  20^  x  48'  “Quonsets”  for 
equipment  shelters  and  refrigerated  feed 
and  grain  storage  buildings. 

The  buildings  arrived,  were  erected  on 
their  foundations  with  the  amazing  speed 
and  simplicity  that  Stran-Steel  framing 
makes  possible  in  “Quonset”  construction. 
But  the  neatest  trick  of  all  was  in  the 
dairy  barn,  where  “Seabee  ingenuity”  had 
tackled  the  problem  of  providing  floor 
drains.  Here,  set  in  the  concrete  with 
tops  pierced  and  open  ends  connecting 
to  tile  pipes  under  the  floor,  were  Jap 
8-inch  mortar  shell  cases  which  the  Sea- 
bees  had  salvaged  for  the  job!  Thank  you, 
Hirohito! 

Speedy  to  erect,  available  in  varied  lengths 
to  meet  specific  needs,  sturdy  and  adapt¬ 
able— the  famous  Stran-Steel-framed 
Quonsets”  are  the  answer  to  tomorrow’s 
fire-safe,  efficient,  low-cost  farm  buildings. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 
CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  37ra  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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Calcium  Deficiency  Can  Wreck  Poultry  Profits 


The  first  effect  of  a  lack  of  calcium  in  a  hen’s  feed  is  a  decrease  in  the  weight  of 
the  eggshell.  Thia-shelled,  unmarketable  eggs  are  more  than  a  temporary  hole  in 
profits.  They  are  danger  signals  of  a  palcium  deficiency  that  must  be  made  up 
promptly  or  egg  production  may  stop  soon.  , ,  ,  .  ,  -  , 

Make  sure  your  hens  are  getting  the  best  possible  calcium  supplement  lor  prot- 
itable  egg  production.  An  adequate  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  diet 
of  laying  chickens  helps  in  obtaining  the  maximum  production  of  firm-shelled, 
marketable  eggs. 

LIME  CREST  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  provide  an  exeellent  source  of  calcium 
and  fill  all  grinding  needs.  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  also  contain  minerals  known 
to  have  important  nutritional  value:  Manganese,  which  aids  in  the  building  of 
sound  eggshells,  and  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  laying  hen;  iron  and  copper, 
which  help  to  protect  birds  against  a  form  of  anemia. 

Get  a  supply  of  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  TODAY  and  avoid  a  REDUC- 
•  TION  that  isn’t  a  bargain.  Free  samples,  information,  and  the  name  of  the  Lime 
Crest  dealer  nearest  you  will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request—  a  penny  postal  card  will  do. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  Box126  Newton,  New  Jersey 


Fall  Management  of  Turkeys 

Oftentimes  poultry  raisers  get  the 
idea  that  when  turkeys  are  well  started, 
the  job  is  done.  While  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  a  good  start  for  turkeys  is 
paramount,  and  Summer  care  is  very 
important,  still  Fall  management  ,  which 
is  carried  out  right,  will  mean  a  far 
greater  margin  of  profit. 

When  Fall  arrives,  your  turkeys  al¬ 
ready  should  have  been  vaccinated,  and 
and  health  problems  which  have  arisen 
should  have  been  taken  care  of.  You 
should  have  made  sure  that  they  are 
not  lousy;  lousy  turkeys  won’t  gain 
well.  Our  turkeys  roost  on  open  air 
roosts  and  we  have  deloused  them  satis¬ 
factorily  under  these  conditions. 

When  turkeys  consume  quantities  of 
live  grasshoppers,  their  diet  should 
be  supplemented  with  other  feeds.  In 
the  early  Fall  many  growers  make  the 
mistake  of  not  checking  to  see  that  the 
turks  have  more  and  larger  feeders. 
Growers  often  forget  how  much  larger 
the  poults  have  grown,  and  that  they 
need  much  larger  feeders  to  supply 
them  with  all  they  can  eat.  Also,  they 
often  do  not  realize  how  much  water 
turkeys  will  drink  if  they  are  allowed 
access  to  it  all  day  long  as  they  should 
be.  Be  sure  to  see  that  your  poults 
get  all  the  water  they  can  drink. 

As  turkeys  approach  maturity,  they 
need  increased  quantities  of  grain  all 
the  time.  As  the  weather  gets  cooler, 
their  appetite  for  grain  increases.  Along 
with  grain,  we  feed  a  30  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate.  We  see  that  they 
have  access  to  coarse  feeds,  such  as 
ground  alfalfa  hay,  because  as  the  birds 
approach  maturity,  the  Toms  will  start 
to  strut,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  greater 
tendency  toward  leather  picking  then. 
So  protein  feeds  are  important  at  this 
time,  not  only  so  that  the  birds  will 
gain  but  to  prevent  any  start  of  canni¬ 
balism.  ,  ,  , 

The  last  six  to  eight  weeks  we  feed 
whole  yellow  corn,  wheat  and  barley  in 
their  rations.  We  use  about  half  yellow 
corn,  a  fourth  wheat  and  a  fourth  bar¬ 
ley  to  make  up  this  grain  mixture. 
With  these  you  won’t  need  to  use  as 
high  a  protein  concentrate.  The  last 
month  we  like  to  feed  a  milk  moistened 
mash  once  a  day.  This  increased  feed 
consumption  puts  weight  on  faster  and 
hastens  their  feather  maturity,  finishing 
them  up  in  a  very  good  condition,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  plan  to  dress  them  for 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Hare  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St./  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Krfer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Daehs,  Prop. 
EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Xlixre  I*otxltxry'  'V\7  Axx'teci. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Ine. 

I/lve  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Fancy  quality  egg  shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yerk 


mRy  A  M  T  F  ra  Fifteen  60  lb.  cans  light 
““  a  -  A  or  Amber  Extracted  Honey. 

L.  CLARK  HOGE,  LEESBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Golden  Rose  01  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG, 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


ChmtK'tNEW  HAMPSHmeS 

'  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(Trai»-Namt  R*g.  V.  S.  Off.) 

_PLAN  1946  NOW! 

i»j.fat,  hens,  eggs  are  scarce.  Hatching 
5egg,  chick  shortage  may  result.  Make  1946 
aplans,  book  chick  needs,  earlier  than 
iiiwi  III*  before.  .  „  k,' 

N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  ROCKS 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unseied  Pits.  Ckls. 

All  breeders  bloodtested.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns. .... .$1  l-OO  $22.00  $7.00 

Barred  and  S\Tiite  Rocks.......  16.00  20.00  17.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  16.00  -  - 

Hatches  Mon.  and  Thurs.  throughout  the  year. 
TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf.  Pennsylvania 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  POULTS  FOR  1946 

B.  B.  BRONZE  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

All  Breeders  Pullorum  Free  Tube  Test  Method 
We  hatch  poults  from  our  own  6000  Breed¬ 
ers,  carefully  selected  for  weight,  shape  and 
fast  maturing  for  good  marketing.  We  hatch 
eggs  from  our  own  Breeders  exclusively. 
For  better  livability,  buy  your  poults  near 
home.  Price  85  cents  each,  500  or  more  (90 
cents  less  than  500).  No  order  taken  for  less 
than  100.  10  per  cent  deposit  required  with  or¬ 
der.  Not  one  was  disappointed  who  ordered 
from  us  for  1945,  so  place  your  order  early 
and  be  assured  of  delivery. 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 
Sam  Affron  (Prop.) 

Phone;  Highland  4091  Highland,  N.  Y. 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antisepBcA 
At  all  druggists  ond  poxiltrY  supply' 
dealers.  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  ond  $4J)0- 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100 

Special  Ehg.  White  Leghorns...  $11.00 

U.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  15.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds....  15.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00 
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Pits. 

100 

Ckls. 

100 

$20.00  $6.00 
22.00  8.00 
17.00  15.00 

17.00  15.00 

20.00  15.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guar.  Catalog  free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  'Tliurs.—  Unsex'd  Bul’ts  C'k’ls 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  ^  100  lOO 

White  Leghorns,  Leading  Strains. $13.00  $18.00  $10.00 

Br.  Buff  Bl.  Leg.  Anconas .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Barred  and  tVhite  Rocks  .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

New  Hampsh's  &  Rock-Red  Cross  18.00  20.00  20.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


—  Homs 

Hanson's  World  Record  and  Ghostley  Breeding,  354 
egg  Sired  Stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So  pul¬ 
lets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready  to 
profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 
brings  32-page  catalog  free. 

We  are  now  reserving  Baby  Pullet  and  Baby 
Chick  orders  for  1946. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04H,  Holland,  Mich. 


GEESE— PUREBREDS  AND  THEIR  CROSSES 

Free  circular.  Early  Fall  is  the  time  to  start  your  goose 

flock.  ARK  FARM,  NORTH  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


is  an  ideal 
time  to  plant 

fruit  trees,  berries,  shrubs  and  roses. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EARNING  POWER 

Limited  sale.  Queen  Quality  White  King  pigeons. 
Young,  prolific  producers  of  pound  squabs  selling  at 
all-time  poultry  tops. 

Get  details  of  trail  order  discount  NOW. 
ROBINWOOD  FARM,  Route  3,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


300.  Fillers,  $1.60  per  100 — 2  and  4  doz.  P.  P.  egg 
boxes;  9e  stamps  for  free  sample.  New  Jersey  Corru¬ 
gated  Box  Co.,  48  Leonard  St.,  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 


Peerless  Poultry  Pluckers  and  Seml-Scalders  for  broil¬ 
ers,  fowl  and  turkeys.  Quick  delivery.  Write  for  free 
folder.  ANSELM  C.  FRANKEL,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Notice  Portable  Feed  Grinding  Service 

for  feed  stores  and  large  farms.  Call  or  write,  Tel:  6167J 
Kenneth  Shafer,  R.  D.  3.  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


the  Diarket. 

Perhaps  it  would  help  turkey  raisers 
to  know  that  putting  a  stiff  wire  on 
range  mash  feeders  will  provide  a 
place  for  turkeys  to  wipe  their  beaks 
when  eating  mash,  and  help  to  keep 
down  the  habit  of  feather  picking.  The 
turks  often  get  started  at  this  because 
they  use  the  feathers  of  the  nearest 
birds  to  wipe  off  the  wet  mash.  So 
provide  the  wires  on  the  feeders  about 
six  inches  above  the  mash. 

It  is  usually  a  good  idea  not  to  sell 
all  your  turkeys  at  one  time.  Most 
turkeys  are  graded  when  sold  alive, 
and  probably  all  your  turkeys  will  not 
-be  No.  1  turkeys.  Hen  turkeys  often 
reach  market  condition  before  the 
Toms  are  ready.  Sell  them  then,  and 
have  more  room  and  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  is  left.  When  the  No.  1 
Toms  are  gone,  you  may  then  give  more 
attention  to  the  rest,  and  thus  finish 
all  off  better  and  get  a  better  grading 
deal  all  the  way  through.  -  When  you 
are  ready  to  sell  live  turkeys,  remem¬ 
ber  that  care  in  handling  them  will  pay 
you  big  dividends. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  see  if  you  can  t 
do  something  about  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  of  your  turkeys.  In  our  com¬ 
munity  we  have  no  co-operative  biu 
several  of  us  in  our  own  neighborhood 
raise  turkeys.  We  find  we  get  better 
prices  if  we  “talk  turkey”  to  buyers  and 
let  them  know  how  many  hundreds  the 
five  families  of  us  have  to  offer.  We 
often  get  a  better  deal  in  this  manner 
because  we  have  a  lot  of  turkeys  to 
offer  and  many  a  buyer  quickly  fills 
his  orders  in  this  way.  b.  p. 


Feed  for  Layers 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  much 
mash  and  scratch,  including  cod  liver  oil 
and  minerals,  to  feed  100  layers  a  day? 

New  York  *’• 

Your  laying  mash,  if  a  ready-mixed 
commercial  mash,  should  have  enough 
vitamins  and  minerals.  The  following 
table  gives  the  average  feed  require¬ 
ments: 


%  Produc’n 

—  .  18-19 

10  .  19-20 

20  .  20-21 

30  .  21-22 

40  .  22-23 

50  .  23-24 

60  .  24-25 

70  .  25-26 

80  .  26-28 


Lbs.  Feed  Keq’d  per 
100  Layers  per  Day 
Leghorns  Reds  or  Rocks 
21-26 


22-28 

24- 30 

25- 31 

26- 32 

27- 33 

28- 35 
30-36 
32-39 


Usually,  take  the  year  through,  we 
m  about  50%  mash  and  50%  grain, 
iwever,  this  means  that  at  this  time 
year,  when  the  pullets  are  just  being 
used,  we  may  be  feeding  40%  rn^sh 
d  60%  grain.  This  would  gradually 
changed  to  about  50-50  through  the 
inter  and  then  next  Spring  we  may 
feeding  60%  mash  and  40%  gram.  It 
pends  on  rate  of  production  and  the 
ysical  condition  of  the  birds. 


CHAMBmiM 


BARRCa 

ROCHS 

Now  booking  orders  for  later  de¬ 
livery.  Write  stating  your  needs. 
We  will  do  our  utmost  to  care 
for  you. 

Bred  for  21  years  for  these  G 
points  of  superiority:  High  Hv- 
ability.  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 


5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Vfirita 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


Rate  High  Among  World’s 
Leading  Contest  Winning  Strains,  all  Breeds 
Mass.-U.S.  R.O.P.  Standaras  are  high,  but 
Warren's  Private  Breeding  Standards  are  higher 
still.  Long-time  Contest  Winnings  attest  superior 
advantages  of  this  remarkable  strain.  Customers 
report  exceptionally  high  egg  averages,  high  pro¬ 
fits,  everywhere. 

Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Tested  since  1929 
without  a  reactor. 

R.  I.  Reds — headed  by  Advanced  Mass.-U.S. 
R.O.P.  Males.  Supreme  Quality,  highest  breeding. 
Rock- Red  Cross — headed  by  Barred  Bock  males 
from  U.  S.— B.  O.  P.  Strain. 

BIG  CATALOG  WITH  66  PICTURES. 

PRICE  LIST,  FREE! 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass 


'Bonded  Agaiiut  B.W.D.'^ 


POULTRY  FARM 
DMDV»WV*IV  Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


I  c  k  s 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


n  L  G  E  R  "Golden  Hamps 


Trade-Mark 

U.S.Pat.Off. 


Genuine  ''Egg-Meat"  Type 

'True  goldens.  9,000  breeders  on  our 
own  farm  bred  for  extra  egg  profits,  fast 
broiler  growth. 

Mass.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Livability  guaranteed.  Get  our  big, 
illustrated  Catalog.  Free. 

ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3.  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


WRITE  FOR 

_  PRICE  LIST. 

Developed  to  near  perfection  from  one  of  original  strains 
under  State  R.O.P.  supervision.  Winner  Boston  1945 
Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaranteed  Chicks — ROP  Cock¬ 
erels,  regular  grade.  Reserve  now. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


QUALITY 
CH ICKS 


eLeCTRICALLV  HATCHCD 

Hatches  Mon.  &  'Ihurs.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for 
Catalog.  100%  live  del.  We  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pay  Postage.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  lOO  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.  $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Barred  Bks.  &  B.  I.  Reds _  12.00  16.00  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  14.00  20.00  12.00 

Bock-Red  &  Red  Bock  Cross.,  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  16.00  10.00 

Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  American  Sexots 
only.  95%  Accuracy. 

Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Bex  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  DELIVERY 

DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y, 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  BUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $20.00  $10.00 
U.S.R.O.P. S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  10.00 

All  heavy  Breeds  sold  out  until  December. 
Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlistervilte,  Pa, 


BURNS’  DAY  OLD  BED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sei-Llnk  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Bed  sites;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


CHICKS 


_  Bred  to  make  you 

profits.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  passed  healthy  breeders, 
New  Hampshires,  Bock-Bed  and  Red-Rock  Crosses 
Hatches  year  'round.  Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS  — 

Large  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns,  May  hatched,  soon 
be  laying.  Grown  on  free  fann  range. 

Write  for  Circular  an^l  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  I. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

SOLD  OLTT  I 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


How  My  Sister  Saved  Her 
Farm 

When  my  sister  married,  her  hus¬ 
band  bought  a  farm  of  40  acres  for 
$2,500,  paying  down  $500  and  giving  a 
first  mortgage  for  the  balance.  During 
the  first  four  years  he  paid  $500  on 
the  principal,  but  the  fifth  year  in  June 
he  died.  Thus  my  sister  was  left  with 
a  mortgaged  truck  farm  and  two  small 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  advice 
that  she  received  from  our  Father  and 
Mother,  and  also  from  friends  varied, 
save  in  the  respect  that  the  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  sell  the  farm,  as  no  one 
conceived  it  possible  for  her  to  run  it 
at  a  profit.  However,  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  keep  both  the 
children  and  the  farm.  She  employed 
a  good  active  man  by  the  month,  rose 
early,  went  to  bed  late  and  ate,  literally, 
the  bread  of  carefulness. 

In  three  years,  despite  her  hard  work, 
she  saw  no  light  ahead.  She  had  not 
run  further  into  debt,  but  she  was 
conscious  of  having  impoverished  the 
land.  Repairs  were  needed  on  the  house 
and  other  farm  buildings,  the  children 
ran  barefooted  in  Summer,  and  she  had 
not  bought  a  new  dress  or  a  new  hat 
since  her  husband’s  death.  She  was 
almost  ashamed  to  hitch  up  her  ageing 
mare  to  an  old  surrey  that  lacked  paint 
and  drive  to  town  or  church.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  her  chickens,  she  believes 
she  would  have  gone  under.  The  yieM 
of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  was  good, 
so  she  was  to  some  extent  independent 
of  the  butcher,  and  the  surplus  eggs 
were  good  in  trade  at  the  store.  During 
the  fourth  year  it  looked  as  if  two- 
thirds  of  her  setting  eggs  hatched  out 
roosters,  and  while  they  held  out  the 
prospect  of  future  meat,  they  were 
usually  not  profitable. 

About  this  time  someone  sent  her  an 
advertisement  showing  the  profits  to  be 
made  through  caponizing.  She  sent  for 
literature,  studied  it,  and  finally  went 
so  far  as  to  dissect  a  dead  rooster  with 
a  pen  knife,  thus  locating  for  herself 
the  organs  to  be  removed  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  She  asked  herself  this  question: 
“If  I  can  locate  the  sex  glands  in  a  dead 
chicken,  why  can  I  not  do  it  in  a  live 
one?”  The  result  was  she  sent  for  a 
set  of  instruments,  made  a  makeshift 
table  on  the  head  of  a  barrel,  and  tried 
it  out  with  fear  and  trembling.  Luck 
was  with  her.  She  operated  on  the  first 
one  with  little  difficulty  and  was  re¬ 
joiced  to  see  him  running  around  after¬ 
wards  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
She  killed  the  next  one  through  rupture 
of  the  blood  vessel  and  she  made  pot- 
pie  of  him  for  dinner.  She  operated 
successfully  on  the  next  three,  but 
made  a  slip  of  the  last  one  through 


overconfidence.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  she  kept  on  and  became  quite  an 
expert.  Some  time  later  she  was  asked 
by  neighbors  to  operate  on  their  cock¬ 
erels  for  pay.  She  did  it,  operating  on 
thirty-five  and  charging  five  cents  each; 
and  when  she  got  home  with  the  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  in  small  change, 
she  realized  that  her  problems  were 
solved  and  that  she  could  hold  her  farm. 

The  raising  of  capons  has  proven  to 
be  a  profitable  practice  for  her.  After 
this  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  county 
went  capon  crazy,  and  she  soon  found 
that  several  mornings  of  each  week 
were  devoted  to  caponizing  for  pay. 
Her  speed  increased,  and  she  now  earns 
readily  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  day 
during  the  caponizing  season.  She  also 
gets  paid  for  teaching  the  art  to  others. 
Her  farm  is  paid  for.  She  is  compli¬ 
mented  on  the  neatness  of  the  buildings 
and  surroundings,  and  best  of  all,  the 
farm  now  pays.  The  old  mare  and 
surrey  have  given  place  to  a  good  fam¬ 
ily  car,  and  she  can  buy  what  she  needs 
and  pay  for  it.  s.  xj. 


Best  Egg  Preservative 

You  would  oblige  me  very  much  if 
you  would  tell  me  if  their  is  anything 
better  than  waterglass  as  an  egg  pre¬ 
servative  and  if  not,  what  is  the  best 
proportion  of  water  and  waterglass? 

Pa.  A.  E.  D. 

There  is  no  more  practical  method  of 
home  preservation  of  eggs  than  the  use 
of  a  10  per  cent  waterglass  solution. 
Use  one  quart  of  waterglass  to  nine 
quarts  of  water. 


The  New  Hampshires  at  the  Lefebre 
farm  near  Hudson  in  Hillsboro  County, 
New  Hampshire,  have  been  well  cared 
for  by  daughter  Dorothy. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

There’s  a  fast-growing  interest  in 
smooth  brome  as  a  combination  hay  and 
pasture  crop  with  Ladino,  red  clover  and 
alfalfa.  William  Leicester  of  Pittstown 
believes  he  has  solved  the  problem  of 
seeding  brome  which  is  an  exceedingly 
light  seed  weighing  only  14  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  While  some  growers  have 
seeded  it  with  oats  or  with  fertilizer 
through  a  grain  drill,  he  finds  the  best 
way  of  making  a  uniform  seeding  of  10 
or  12  pounds  to  the  acre  is  to  put  it  in 
a  trailer  type  of  rye  grass  seeder.  This 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  knapsack  cyclone 
seeder  on  a  single  wheel  to  be  trailed 
behind  a  tractor  cultivator  which  was 
designed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Leicester  at¬ 
tached  the  seeder  to  the  back  of  the 
^ain  drill  which  was  applying  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  seeding  the  clover  at  the  same 
operation.  This  seeding  was  followed 
with  a  culti-packer  to  cover  the  brome 
grass.  Jolting  of  the  rye  grass  seeder 
causes  light  seed  to  feed  down  properly. 


A  windrower  for  the  mower  and  a 
pick-up  attachment  for  the  combine  are 
two  valuable  pieces  of  equipment  on  the 
modern  farm,  according  to  the  belief 
of  Tom  Barry  of  Lambertville  who  used 
this  type  of  equipment  to  harvest  his 
oats  crop  about  the  middle  of  August 
after  it  had  been  downed  by  the  storm 
and  overgrown  by  ragweed.  He  found 
by  mowing  it  and  rowing  it  up  in  a 
light  windrow  the  ragweed  cured  in  a 
couple  of  days  and  the  cured  mixture 
threshed  better  through  the  combine 
than  the  fresh  green  material.  He  also 
believes  this  equipment  should  be  used 
by  the  grower  of  soybeans  for  grain. 
This  would  permit  harvesting  the  soy¬ 
beans  earlier  since  the  green  leaves 
could  be  cured  in  the  windrow.  Earlier 
harvesting  of  soybeans  will  make  it 
possible  to  follow  this  crop  with  Winter 
wheat,  a  good  conservation  practice. 


New  Jersey’s  turkey  crop  this  year, 
according  to  August  1  estimates  of  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  will  be  35  per 
cent  more  than  the  record  crop  of  last 
year  and  more  than  four  times  the 
1937-41  average.  Growers  reported  feed 
in  fairly  ample  supply  but  rather  ex¬ 
pensive. 


Sixty-three  farm  woodland  owners  in 
Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cumberland 
Counties  were  given  expert  assistance 
with  the  marketing  of  their  timber  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  of  the  South  Jersey 
District  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 


and  the  State  Department  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Development.  Trained  forest¬ 
ers  selected  and  marked  the  trees  to  be 
included  in  the  harvest  and  sale.  A  list 
of  the  number,  wood  volume  and  ap¬ 
proximate  value  of  the  trees  marked 
was  furnished  the  owners  so  that  they 
knew  exactly  what  they  had  to  sell  and 
how  much  it  was  worth. 


Some  New  Jersey  poultrymen  .are 
trying  new  “tunnel”  type  of  laying 
nest  being  used  rather  extensively  in 
Massachusetts  to  reduce  cannibalism  and 
save  labor  in  egg  cleaning.  Poultrymen 
who  have  tried  the  nest  find  that  it 
does  away  with  picking  and  fighting  in 
nests  and  broken  dirty  eggs.  The  nest 
is  built  in  eight-foot  lengths  and  di¬ 
vided  in  the  middle  to  make  two  large 
nests.  The  nest  is  dark  and  the  litter 
is  deep  and  several  birds  can  use  a 
section  at  a  time.  In  addition  to  saving 
labor,  these  poultrymen  find  that  they 
are  able  to  save  nesting  material. 


The  new  Wong  barley  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  New  York  State  has  been  given 
trials  in  New  Jersey  for  the  past  couple 
of  years  and  looks  particularly  good 
with  growers  who  are  interested  in 
Winter  barley.  It  has  a  stiffness  of 
straw  which  overcomes  the  loss  due  to 
crinkling  down  as  is  common  in  the 
Tennessee  and  other  Winter  varieties 
when  the  crop  is  harvested  by  combine. 


The  Delaware  Valley  Co-operative, 
which  lost  its  mill  by  fire  at  French- 
town  over  a  year  ago,  recently  began 
construction  on  a  new  $179,000  building 
on  Route  12  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  at  Flemington.  The  building,  90x 
170  feet,  will  have  four  tile  silos  each 
18  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet  high 
with  a  capacity  of  10,000  bushels  of 
grain. 


Stanton,  Hunterdon  County,  Grange 
won  the  coveted  first-prize  award  in 
the  Grange  booth  competition  at  Flem¬ 
ington  Fair.  August  28  to  September  3, 
with  a  novel  “covered  wagon”  display 
of  farm  and  kitchen  products.  There 
were  six  Hunterdon  County  granges  in 
competition,  and  the  winning  exhibit 
is  in  competition  at  the  Trenton  Fair, 
September  9  to  16. 


Community  AAA  Committeemen  are 
calling  attention  to  the  approaching 
September  15  deadline  for  farmers  to 
insure  their  wheat  crop  against  all  risks. 
The  insurance  is  sponsored  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  is  available  in  six 
New  Jersey  counties:  Somerset,  Hunter¬ 
don,  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Burlington 
and  Salem  D.  M.  Babbitt 


,  425 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  SETTLE 
AN  ARGUMENT  IS  By  TEACEFUl 
MEANS  IT  POSSIBLE.  THERE  IS 
NO  ARGUMENT  ABOUT  WORM* 
INC  BIRDS-BO  IT!  DO  IT  NOW 
AND  DO  IT  WITH  NICOTINE 


Worm  with  Nicozine  because  it  has 
the  right  ingredients  for  removing 
large  roimdworms  and  cecal  worms. 

Use  Nicozine  because  it’s  a  flock 
treatment.  You  just  give  it  with  a 
little  feed  and  the  birds  worm  them¬ 


selves.  (For  individual  treatment,' use 
Nicozine  Tabs.) 

Use  Nicozine  because  it  does  the 
job  for  Ic  or  less  per  bird.  Get  Nico¬ 
zine  and  other  Dr.  Hess  Products— 
now — from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer,  v 


NICOZINE— Dr.  Hess  Product  for  worms  In  poultry 


HOLSTEINS 


DUTCHESS  CO.  AUCTION 

WED.  and  ’THURS.  SEPT.  19-20 

WALTER  SHOOK,  ANCRAMDALE,  N.  Y., 
havinB  bought  from  PERCY  KNICKERBOCKER  of 
SKEKOMEKO,  N.  Y. 

Will  sell  at  the  farm  on  Route  82,  12  miles  south  of 
Copate,  5  miles  south  of  Pine  Plains,  5  miles  west  of 
Millerton,  township  of  North  East. 

71  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  71 

SALE  9:30  A.  M.  CATTLE  SOLD  IN  A  TENT 

Nearly  all  raised  on  the  farm.  Blood  tested,  in  all 
stages  of  lactation.  Will  have  an  up-to-date  mastitis  test 

MACHINERY  SOLD  WEDNESDAY  SEPT.  19 

Four  Horses  and  one  of  the  most  complete  line  of 
farm  machinery  ever  sold  in  southern  New  York. 
All  in  high  class  condition.  Lunch  served. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


St.  Lawrence  Co.  Holstein  Club  Sole 

Canton,  N.  Y.  in  Barker  Barn  across  street 
from  State  Agricultural  School  Building. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  22, 

STARTING  AT  12:00 

50  HEAD  REG.  HOLSTEINS  SO 

FIVE  GOOD  RECORD  BULLS:  Several  first  and 
second  calf  heifers,  fresh  or  springing.  A  few  heifer 
calves 

Several  are  from  well-known  proven  sires;  one 
with  a  700-lb.  record  as  a  two  year  old. 

Come  to  this  sale  in  a  noted  Keglstered  Holstein 
County — a  pioneer  section  where  good  Holsteins 
have  been  bred  for  half  a  century. 

Address  correspondence  to  Harley  Bennett, 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  Sales  Committee. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Salts  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


200  REG.  HOLSTEINS  200 

ISStla.  uOLuotioxi.  SaIo 

IN  FAMOUS  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO., 
N.  Y.,  SERIES 

WED.  AND  THURS.,  OCT.  3-4 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herd,  negative  to 
blood  test,  many  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  every 
milking  animal  mastitis  tested  at  sale  pavilion. 
160  Fresh  and  close  springers.  A  grand  offer¬ 
ing  of  beautiful  first  calf  heifers  and  young 
cows.  20  Bulls  ready  for  service  out  of  high 
record  dams  up  to  over  800  lb.  of  fat.  20  Bred 
and  open  heifers.  Plus  young  calves  of  both 
sex  to  be  sold  after  their  dams. 

Plan  to  attend  this  big  Fall-time  Sale  where 
every  animal  is  sold  to  be  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented,  and  you  will  buy  many  of  them  at 
little  more  than  you  would  pay  for  top 
grades  elsewhere. 

R. AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


7tl3.  ATYTiu.gi,l  S Ale 

Eastern  New  York  Holstein  Breeder*  Club 

60  Registered  Holsteins 

Fair  Grounds,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 

Saturday,  October  6 

Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.  M.  Lunch  served. 
Consignments  from  25  well-known 
Eastern  New  York  Holstein  Herds. 
All  offerings  carefully  selected. 

From  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  nega¬ 
tive  to  blood  test,  many  Bang’s  Vac¬ 
cinated. 

MURRAY  WIGSTEN,  Chairman.  Sale  Comm. 

R  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


FFFT  HURT?  ^ 

ia  JLiu  s  lAlJaVJl  •  New  Foot  CusiuoD 

Many  with  tired  aching  feet  have  found  happy 
relief!  So  corafortabie— LIKE  WALKING  ON 
A  PILLOW!  Made  of  fine  soft,  spongy  ma¬ 
terial,  leather  covered.  So  light,  flexible — 
cushions  and  helps  relieve  your  feet  from 
heel  to  toes.  If  you  suffer  from  metatarsal 
callouses,  corns,  foot  pains  or  fallen  arches, 
try  Dr.  Barron’s  Foot  Cushion.  Wear  In  any 
shoes — helps  make  walking  a  pleasure.  Doctor 
says:  “I  recommend  Foot  Cushions  to  foot 
sufferers.”  Send  only  $1.98  for  A  PAIR — 
or  will  ship  C.  O.  D..  plus  postage.  STATE 
SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN. 
30  DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE.  Money  back 
if  you  don't  get  blessed  relief! 

ORTHO  COMPANY,  111  WEST  83rd  St., 
OepL  5>K,  New  York  City  24 


Putnam  Co.  Auction 

Monday,  Oct.  8,  at  11:00  A.  M. 

80  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  80 

(70  Registered,  10  grades) 

A  complete  Dispersal  HENRY  BEACOM  Herd 
founded  35  years  ago. 

Sale  in  a  tent  at  his  farm,  3  miles  northeast  of 
CARMEL  on  Towners  Rd.  5  miles  north  of  Brewster 
Herd  T.  B.  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested 

34  milking  cows  have  produced  up  to  19  cans  daily 
and  have  made  $2.00  each  daily.  Part  spring  and 
part  fall  freshening. 

Farm  for  sale  privately  along  with  lOO  tons  of  hay. 

A  high-bred  herd  of  all  ages  sell  at  your  price. 

HENRY  BEACOM,  Owner,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  427. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds.  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  lone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  B. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted,  on  account  short 

crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  h.  Chaffee. 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS — Buy  direct  and  roast  them  yourself:  limited 

supply;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  50  pounds.  $10;  100  Ibe..  $18. 
J.  P.  Councill,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

PURE  Clover  honey;  5  lb.  pail  $1.15  plus  16c  P.P. 

1st  and  2nd  zones;  22c  3rd  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell. 
Mansfield,  Penna. 

BLACK  Ualnut  meats,  best  grade,  lb.  $1.60:  2  Ibf.. 

$3.15;  5  lbs.,  $7.50;  10  lbs.,  $14,  prepaid.  R.  Zi. 
Harman,  Billsburg,  Pa. 

PURE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50:  10  lbs.,  $2.75.  pre- 

paid  3d  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind) ;  10  lbs..  $1.  prepaid.  BiU  Sossei.  Coble- 
skill.  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  Golden  wildflower  honey,  contains  no  buck¬ 

wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey  5  lbs.  $1.60 
10  lbs.  $3.00  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 5-Ib.  can  dark  maple  sugar  $4.00,  1-lb. 

can  maple  sugar  sent  to  service  men  for  Xmas  $1.50. 
Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Jet..  Vermont. 

HONEY— 12  pounds  clover  $3,  postpaid;  no  C.  O.  D.'s. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Pl’RB  honey,  nature’s  sweets,  clover,  also  fall  flowers. 

Jacob  Glnz,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

COUN'TRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  T,, 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  woik 
to  help  pay  expenses ;  cases  kept  confidentiaL 

COUNtKk  Board;  elderly  man,  unemployed,  desires 

room,  board;  indefinite  time;  real  country,  private 
family;  musical;  Westchester,  Connecticut.  Box  2072. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

LADY.  55.  wants  permanent  hoard,  reasonable.  Re¬ 

fined  private  family  preferred.  BOX  2154,  B.  N.-Y. 

COUPLE  in  408 ;  small  income ;  wish  permanent  coun¬ 

try  accommodations ;  adults ;  large  room,  where  we 
can  have  our  own  books;  good  food;  no  boarding  house; 
have  aged  sealyham  terrier,  clean,  weU  behaved;  price 
minimum  for  comfort.  BOX  2168,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY  wants  country  accommodations  November  to 

March,  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York;  adult 
family,  no  other  boarders;  modern  improvements,  quiet, 
clean.  Full  particulars,  monthly  rates,  which  must 
be  moderate.  BOX  2167,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR.-  Sale — 50  Starline  stalls,  complete  with  stanch¬ 
ions  and  water  bowls;  never  been  used.  Stoneacres 
Farms,  Princeton.  N.  J.  Telephone  100. 

COLORFUL  hc^e-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 

Price  list.  John  Roman.  531  W.  1st  St.*  Hazleton.Pa, 

WANTED — 10  to  80  tons  of  alfalfa  hay;  must  be 
^go^  Quality.  Chas.  Jones  Sons,  Highland  Mills, 

WANTJiaD — Tractor  on  rubber  or  steel,  with  or  with¬ 

out  harrow.  Box  2052.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — To  buy  1945  model  McCormick-Deerlng 
one-man  string  pick-up  baler.  Write  or  phone  Irving 
C.  Mondore,  Fabius,  N.  Y.  Phone  2312. 

WANTED — Apple  grater  or  grinder.  Radtke,  Climax, 

N.  Y, 

CARLOAD  clean  bright  rye  straw,  $20  ton  F.  O.  B., 

Mayville,  N.  Y.,  Wilcox  Farm. 

SURGE  milking  machine  for  sale;  only  used  about  two 

months:  6  units;  1  RV4E  pump  and  motor;  60  stall 
cocks;  12  belts,  etc.  Feins  Dairy  Farms,  1720  Union 
Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 35  iron  chicken  laying  cages;  reasonable 

price.  Licarl,  824  Barbey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE — Cider  mill,  hydraulic  press,  conveyor 

infeed,  accessory  equipment.  Robert  Krueger,  Route  2. 
Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Portable  saw  mill  and  hay  baler.  W.  R. 

Slack,  Hague,  N.  Y. 

lillllllllilllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllilllllllll 

you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  t 
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9»e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'  Here's  Ilow  1 11  looi  this^nter 

“Gathering  eggs  is  my  job.  As  you  can  see  it’s  a  big  job,  too.  Mom 
says  you  just  can’t  afford  to  feed  worms  when  it’s  BO  easy  to  worm  with 
Lee’s  Gizzard  Capsules.’’ 

WON'T  UPSET  BIRDS  OR  CHECK  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Genuine  Lee’s  Gizzard  Capsules  are  the  safe,  effective,  easy  Way  to  y^JSBSSSSBSBsaate.^ 
worm  without  upsetting  birds  or  knocking  egg  production.  The  Gizzard  |  |j^ 

Capsule’s  INSOLUBLE  coating  does  not  dissolve  in  the  crop— it  protects 

medicine  until  crushed  by  gizzard — gently  delivers  correct  dose,  full  MWI|iili|i| ,  ini  . iiiiiMM 

strength  to  worms.  For  all  3  kinds  of  worms  Pin,  Large  Rounds  and 
Large  Tapes.  Gets  heads  of  all  species  that  any  product  on  market  can  get. 

For  best  results  worm  with  genuine  Gizzard  Capsules.  At  your  nearby 
Lee  Dealer  (drug,  hatchery,  feed  or  seed  store). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  GO.,  Omaho^S#  Nebraska  ~ 

Worm  Your  Birds  With 


Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


STOCK  DOG  PUPS  41/2  MONTHS 

Old  fashioned  black  and  brown;  bred  for  work. 

W.  KLIPPLE,  64  ELM  ST.,  ILION,  NEW  YORK 

>UREBKE»  COCKE  l£  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  &  ZIMMERMAN,  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 

Scotties,  Rat  Terriers,  Collies,  Shepherds,  White  Col¬ 
lies,  Airedales,  Wires,  Trained  dogs.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  ED.  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 

SPANIEL- SHEPHERD  PUPS;  Pine  for  rabbit  or 
farm  dogs;  others  150  for  sale,  stamp  for  list  and  dog 

book.  BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS,  MADRID,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ‘'“SroT/aty^pr."'" 


Shepherd  Pups 


From  heel  drirers.  Arthnr 
GIUod«  DeKalb  JnneUon^N.T 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  firms? 


Elementary  and  Advanced 
Courses  in 

FARMING  and 

INTENSIVE  GARDENING 

Practical  training  for  the  amateur  and  the  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer  concerning  equipment,  soils,  plant¬ 
ing,  Insect  control,  fruits,  poultry,  etc.  Instructor 
Richard  Mihalko,  15  evening  sessions  beginning 
October  2.  Registration  now.  Pees;  $30-$35. 

For  Bulletin  RN,  Address 

Division  of  General  Education 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

1 00  Washington  Square  E.,  Room  21 1  .Main  Bldg. 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  SPring  7-2000.  Ext.  291 


GREAT  DANES — Cropped,  family  raised  puppies. 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  6206 


—SHETLAND  SHEEPDOG  PUPPIES  $25.00  UP— 
TWEEOON  KENNELS.  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  V. 


fl  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  are  getting  literature  in  regard 
to  surplus  army  film  that  is  out-dated 
and  if  it  is  worth  while  we  would  like 
to  send  some  overseas.  Has  it  any 
value?  E,  M. 

Pennsylvania 

This  film  is  aerial  film  and  is  much 
faster  than  verichrome  film.  It  is  not 
as  good  as  new  film,  we  are  told,  and 
fog  may  develop  on  the  edges.  It  has, 
however,  been  made  up  to  rigid  specifi¬ 
cations  and  when  the  time  limit  on  it 
expired,  the  government  released  it  for 
sale  as  surplus  goods.  It  still  has  life 
in  it.  It  is  purchased  by  processors  and 
various  companies,  who  are  required  to 
sign  a  stipulation  that  they  have  made  a 
thorough  test  of  the  film  and  the  result 
must  indicate  that  it  can  be  used  by 
amateurs  and  is  satisfactory  for  non¬ 
technical  use.  The  government  does 
not  participate  in  the  tests.  If  the  film 
shows  20  per  cent  of  fog  it  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  stipulation 
and  may  be  returned  to  the  government 
within  thirty  days.  Worthless  film  is 
sold  for  scrap.  The  processors  cut  and 
spool  the  film  in  smaller  sizes  and  if 
the  film  is  well  sealed  and  protected 
when  being  cut  and  spooled,  it  may  be 
good  film,  but  its  value  depends  upon 
the  care  in  processing.  Therefore,  it  is 
wise  to  buy  your  film  from  reliable 
dealers.  The  company  the  reader  in¬ 
quired  about  stated  they  had  made  no 
tests  themselves  but  had  relied  upon 
information  given  them. 

Four  stock  salesmen,  Stanley  Gray¬ 
son,  alias  Sam  Gellis,  Lewis  Franco, 
Morris  Berman  and  Wolf  N.  Mandel,  are 
under  indictment  in  connection  with  an 
alleged  $150,000  oil  royalty  stock  swindle. 
These  royalties  were  of  little  value  but 
were  represented  as  providing  income 
for  life.  Mandel  is  already  serving  a 
three-year  sentence  for  mail  fraud.  The 
oil  business  is  speculative  at  best,  and 
millions  have  been  spent  on  prospects. 
The  large,  legitimate  oil  companies  have 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  sinking  weils 
but  unscrupulous  solicitors  seek  their 
capital  from  credulous  people  to  finance 
their  so-called  operations,  which,  in  the 
last  analysis,  are  merely  cloaks  for  ac¬ 
quiring  easy  money  for  themselves.  Oil 
leases  should  be  scrutinized  carefully 
and  only  entered  into  on  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  never  signed  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  an  attorney. 

I  sent  $4.50  for  plants  to  the  Hillside 
Plant  farm,  Franklin,  Va.  I  wrote  them 
promptly  that  the  plants  had  not  been 
received  when  expected  and  sent  them 
a  special  delivery  lettter  asking  for  re¬ 
fund  of  my  money  inasmuch  as  they  had 
not  filled  the  order.  I  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  them  frequently  the  last  two  years 
about  this  small  matter.  Could  you  do 
anything  with  them?  They  are  sending 
out  literature  soliciting  orders  again. 

Mrs.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Hillside  Plant  Farm  of  Franklin, 
Va.,  is  as  indifferent  to  our  requests  for 
refund  of  this  $4.50  as  they  were  to  our 
reader’s  and  we  could  not  recommend 
thein  under  the  circumstances. 

What  do  you  know  about  this  card? 
It  looks  like  a  gift  to  me  but  it  reads 
as  if  I  would  be  ordering  something  to 
pay  for.  J.  H.  R. 

New  York. 

The  card  is  from  a  company  claiming 
to  have  a  package  for  J.  H.  R.  which 
they  wish-  to  forward.  It  sounds  like 
the  old  skip-tracer  scheme  and  we 
would  ignore  the  card.  If  the  package 
is  for  a  certain  individual  it  should  be 
sent  him  without  requesting  his  signa¬ 
ture.  His  guess  that  there  would  be 
something  to  pay  is  apt  to  be  a  fact. 
It  may  be  someone  tracing  a  debtor  and 
checking  on  similar  names.  At  best  it 
is  a  pig  in  a*  poke,  to  use  a  homely  ex¬ 
pression. 

I  made  an  investment  in  the  National 
Capitol  Memorial  Park  in  1937,  and 
was  to  receive  interest  in  the  second 
year.  This  was  delayed  and  a  receiver 
appointed.  I  am  unable  to  get  a  reply 
to  my  inquiries.  Is  there  any  equity 
in  this  Memorial  Park?  J.  D. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Memorial  Park  schemes  were 
prevalent  about  the  time  referred  to. 
As  we  understand  it,  the  property  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  we  doubt 
if  there  will  ever  be  anything  for  the 
stockholders.  Thirty  individuals  con¬ 
nected  with  it  were  indicted  on  various 
charges  of  mail  fraud  and  conspiracy. 

I  asked  the  McGregor  Bros.  Nursery, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  for  a  new  catalog,  as 
I  wanted  to  send  an  order.  They  in¬ 
structed  me  to  use  the  old  catalog,  which 
I  did,  and  sent  them  $2.36  for  the  plants 
I  desired.  I  have  never  received  them, 
and  no  reply  to  my  letters.  It  looks 
to  me  like  using  the  United  States  mails 
to  defraud  people,  and  I  want  you  to 
have  the  record.  v.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

McGregor  Bros,  failed  to  respond  to 
any  of  our  letters  asking  them  for  an 
adjustment  of  this  complaint  by  either 
sending  the  plants  or  refunding  the 
money.  They  have  not  done  either,  al¬ 
though  our  letters  to  them  have  not 
been  returned. 


September  15,  1945 

UNNYBROON 


READY  -  TO  -  LAY 

PULLETS 

IMOO  pullets  from  6  weeks  up  to  ready-to-lay. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  eeg  production— early 
hatched,  range  raised,  full  of  health  and  vitality, 
ready  to  make  money  for  you.  Now  ready  for 
shipment. 

ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

BABY  CHICKS — Free  catalog  describes  one  of 
finest  poultry  plants  in  East.  Hatches  weekly  all 
year.  Place  your  order  well  in  advance. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  R.I.REDS 
WHITE  I.E6H0RNS  •  WHITE  ROCKE 
BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.HOWARD  FINGAR^  Owner. 

Box  R— Phone  1309-J I— HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Have  supplied  Del-Mar-Va  Broiler  Grow¬ 
ers  for  years.  98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks.  Sexing  95%  Accuracy. 
All  breeds  blood-tested.  Hatches  every 
week.  New  Hampshires — Big  chicks  from 
high  percent  old  hens. 

Rock-Hamps — For  barred  broilers. big  eggs. 
White,  Leghorns — From  old  hens. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 

STERN  BROTHERS 

Box  R  South  Vineland/  N.  J. 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

Pay  for  Themselves  in  a  Few  Weeks 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Ask  for  information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 
Office:  303  5th  Ave..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  NOW 
York  31,  N.  Y.,  Near  142d  Street. 


PotiUry  Raisers! 


Pick  Poultry  Quicker,  Easier 
with  a  PICKWICK  PICKER! 
Speedy!  Dependable!  Picks  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  clean  in  SEC¬ 
ONDS!  Saves  time  and  labor. 

Get  facts  now!  Write  for  free  literature. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY, 

218  Third  Street,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids, 


Mr 


Iowa 


WensMChkks 

BROILERS-ROASTERS-EGGS 


he  N.  J.  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks; 
U.O.ApprovedWrite  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hsti-hos  Fuerv  ell  matings.  We  specialixe  in  chicks  from 
hen  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  and 
yvesK  crossbreeds.  Bloodtestod.  Capacity  1,800.000 
Yssr  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  J-3  Vineland.  N.  4. 


Leghorns 

Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedsrhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  oggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Polder  tells  full  story.  Brices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


STANDARD  HEAVY  BREED  PULLETS 

10  to  12  weeks  or  older.  Parmenter  Reds,  Bocks, 
Crosses,  New  Hampshires.  Get  our  breeding  chart. 
We'll  Ship  via  E.xpress. 

Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Farm 
Bernardston,  Massachusetts 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red,  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


DCnirorm  white  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  White 
Tljl/lullttU  Mice,  Cavies,  Hamsters.  Folder  lOc. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


ABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
vnil  MAVr  nr  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 


NEW  ZEALAND  IWIITES,  REDS.  Choice  young  stock. 

FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  stock.  Money  back.  Semi 
10  cts.  for  details.  R.  WREN  NEB,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — ^Housekeeper,  modern  country  home.  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey;  comfortable  living  conditions;  no 
laundry;  no  cleaning;  four  adults.  Must  be  capable, 
reliable;  one  child  not  objectionable.  Write  j.  D. 
Chamberlin,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  giving  experience  and 
references. _ ■ _ 

I  WOMAN  to  learn  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 

man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  trages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31.  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore 
Sanitarium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  co^■s,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford.  Conn. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 

career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 

20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Temon,  N.  Y. 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 

COOK  lor  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20. 

H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  x. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  who  knows  his 

business  and  how  to  get  things  done;  no  one  working 
estate  need  apply;  plant  very  modem;  owner  is  practi- 
cal.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Good  strong  woman  to  do  practical  nurs¬ 

ing  in  homo  for  aged;  good  pay.  Write  fully. 
Mrs.  W.  May  Kluge.  Maple  Farms,  Akron.  Pa.  Box  28. 

HOSPITAL  attendants,  experience  not  necessary; 

meals,  private  rooms,  laundry  service  and  medical 
attention;  six  days  per  week.  Apply  N.  J.  State  Hos- 
pital,  Trenton.  N.  J.  _ _ _  . 

COUPLE,  experienced,  for  modem  country  home; 

family  of  4;  man  capable  driving  car  and  doing 
general  duties  around  the  home;  woman  cooking  and 
general  housework;  references  desired;  $150  per  month. 
Write  Mrs.  C.  A.  Kirk,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y. _ _ _ 

FARM  Hand  wanted,  good  strong  worker  to  milk  cow 
and  do  chores  on  large  poultry  farm;  good  pay  and  a 
permanent  job;  write  farm  experience,  age,  and  pay 
wanted.  Seaver  Farm,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island. 

WANTED — farm  hand  single,  for  dairy  in  Hunterdon 

County,  N.  J. ;  familiar  with  raising  crops;  able  to 
operate  up-to-date  farm  equipment;  state  particulars 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter  to  F.  C.  P. 
P.  O.  Hox  324,  Westfield,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED  Men  to  work  on  the  most  modem  turkey 

farm  in  the  northeast;  will  also  consider  beginners. 
Box  561,  Realservice,  110  West  34th  Street.  New  York. 

POULTRY  Man:  new  modern  broiler  farm  requires 

working  manager,  attractive  proposition.  Box  1906, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  Feeder  wanted  on  one  of  the  larger 
and  more  successful  farms;  a  permanent  job  with  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  is  offered  a  real  good  worker.  W'rite 
past  experience,  age  and  pay  wanted.  Seaver  Farm, 
Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

MARRIED  Farm  Couple;  man  experienced  with  dairy 
cattle;  woman  to  board  farm  help;  modern  house, 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished;  good  wages, 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 
ing  house;  attractive,  well-equipped  home,  pleasant 
living  conditions,  good  wages;  permanent;  central  New 
Jersey.  Box  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  Cow  Man,  single,  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  quality  pure  breds;  machine  milking; 
good  wages  and  living  conditions;  New  Jersey.  Box 
1965,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

GOOD  Plain  cook;  $70.00  per  month;  room  and  board; 

begin  in  September;  also  want  house  maid.  Gray- 
lock  Day  School  for  Little  Children,  1120  Constant 
Ave.,  Peekskill,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED — Good  hand  and  machine  milkers;  have  good 
accommodations  for  a  married  man;  Nice  cottage; 
all  conveniences.  Wood  Brook  Farms,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  Metuchen  6-0360. 

WANTED — Capable  man  to  take  full  charge  of  farm, 
steers  and  small  quantity  of  poultry;  horses  and 
tractor;  board  out  for  the  present.  IValter  L.  DuBois, 
Colmar,  Pa. _ ______ 

WANTED — Practical  nurse  in  sanitarium,  6-day  week. 

Write  fully,  all  particulars  first  .letter.  Box  2017. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Boy.  16  to  24  years,  healthy,  to  help  with 
cleaning  and  outside  work,  etc.  Write  fully  first 
letter.  Box  2018,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  or  woman  wanted;  kennel  work.  A.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Hospital,  24th  St.  and  Avenue  A.  New  York  City. 
See  Mr,  Sims. _ 

GARDENER,  experienced,  single,  $125  per  month  and 
board.  Write  Leo  Dan  Farms,  Washington  Crossing, 
N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Herdsman,  sober  and  reliable  for  an  up- 
to-date  dairy  farm;  150  cows;  in  central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  salary  $220  a  month  plus  privileges.  Box  2042, 
Rural  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  lor  up-to-date  dairy  farm 
in  central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  Box  2043,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  chicken  man  for  up-to-date 
chicken  farm  in  New  Jersey;  top  wages.  Penning- 
ton  Dairy  Farms.  I’ennlngton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Women,  men  attendants;  state  institution. 

mental  defectives;  H.  S.  citizens,  or  have  first  pa¬ 
pers;  ages  18-60;  $88  per  month  and  maintenance:  8- 
hour  day;  availability  certificate  required  if  employed 
essential  Industry.  Write  Director,'  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE  Experts,  climbers,  immediately:  reliable,  con¬ 
scientious  workers;  steady,  part  time;  average  earn- 
Ings  $45-$50.  Wade  Tree  Experts,  PleasantviUe,  N.  Y. 

HANDY  Man  wanted  on  modern  poultry  farm ;  good 
home  and  $25  monthly;  no  drinkers.  Shady  Lawn, 
Engllshtown,  N,  J. _ _ 

SINGLE  Man,  experienced  for  general  farm  work,  and 
to  assist  with  purebred  beef  cattle  herd;  $125  per 
month  and  board.  Write  Lee  Dan  Farms,  Washington 
Crossing,  N,  J.  _ 

WANTED — Couple  or  single  man  to  do  maintenance 
work  and  cottage  relief  in  small  farm  school;  salary 
open,  with  complete  maintenance.  Herriman  Farm 
School.  Monsey,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CONVAIdOSCENT  Homo  requires  women  to  assist  in 
care  and  supervision  of  children:  no  experience  nec¬ 
essary  :  salary  and  maintenance ;  pleasant  surroundings ; 
30  miles  from  N.  Y.  City;  also  housemaids.  For  full 
Information  write  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester 
County.  N.  Y. _ 

TIET.P  WANTED — ^Young  man  to  assist  in  home  of 

single  man.  Box  2059,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SINGLE  or  married  dairymen  wanted:  farm,  60  miles 

from  city;  good  salary.  Apply  I.  Katz,  Holtsville, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

GARDENER — Small  Institution,  year-round  job,  gen¬ 

eral  work  in  Winter;  salary  and  bonus,  $10O  month, 
maintenance,  own  room;  laundry.  P.O.  Box  4,  Bello 
Mead,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Housemother  for  cottage  of  small  boys; 
would  consider  mother  with  child.  Box  2076,  R.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced,  middle-aged  couple,  charge  of 
main  house  and  grounds,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. ; 
country  and  farm  estate;  woman,  cooking,  light  house¬ 
keeping;  man,  general  farm  work  and  maintenance; 
surroundings  the  best;  attractive  salary;  references. 
Box  2075,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  farm  hand,  26  to  35;  29  milking 
cows  on  D.  H.  I.  A.  test;  all  new  equipment;  will 
build  living  quarters  when  priorities  allow;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  family,  health.  L,  R.  Ripley,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

FARMER  Wanted;  experienced,  care  of  live  stock, 
knowledge  of  fruit  and  truck;  married  man  preferred; 
tillable  land,  75  acres;  location,  109  miles  from  New 
York  City,  Box  2980,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ' 

WANTED — Married  herdsman;  must  be  able  to  get 
results  from  35  milking  cows  and  look  after  heifers; 
good  4-room  apt.;  only  good  man  considered;  state 
age,  references,  first  letter.  Island  Stock  Farm, 
W’hltehouse,  N,  J, 

WANTED:  Couple  or  single  man  farm;  maintain  horses, 
foxhounds;  milk  one  cow;  modem  quarters.  Carroll 
Farm,  East  Chatham,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  small  family  to  work  on 
essential  farm;  wife  to  board  one  or  two  boys;  good 
home,  all  year  round  job.  Coronation  Farm,  Willlams- 
town.  Mass. _ _ _ _ 

HERDSMAN  Married,  experienced,  pure  bred  Ayrshires, 
opportunity  for  steady,  interested  person;  excellent 
home  and  privileges;  state  salary  time  available  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  2127,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Women  for  all  around  farm  work.  Give 
full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  2155,  R.  N.-Y. 

GIRL  or  woman  desiring  good  home  for  couple  with 
school  child;  New  York  apartment.  BOX  2152, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Retired  middle  aged  (white)  farmer,  to 
operate  stocked  and  equipped  modern  dairy  farm  for 
widow;  state  references  and  capabilities  in  first  letter; 
no  drinkers  or  loafers  need  apply.  Splendid  permanent 
home  for  right  party.  BOX  2159,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W'ANTED — ^Handy  man  for  poultry  farm.  Central  New 
Jersey.  Must  use  saw,  hammer,  paintbrush.  Com¬ 
fortable  living  quarters.  Write  J.  D.  Chamberlin, 
Cranbury,  N.  J.,  giving  experience  and  references. 

SINGLE  man  for  bam  work  with  purebred  Jerseys. 

No  milking  but  must  be  able  to  strip  cows  after 
Combine  Milker.  Steam  heated  room  with  bath  and 
good  board  furnished.  State  age,  experience,  wages  ex- 
pected,  first  letter.  Randlelgh  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

HANDY  man,  single,  to  take  care  of  small  dog  ken¬ 
nel  in  country,  permanent,  experience  unnecessary. 
P.  O.  Box  749,  Red  Bank,  N,  J, _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — ^Excellent  opportunity  in  congenial 
home  to  one  desiring  assumeful  and  complete  charge 
in  motherless  home  with  three  children.  Good  room 
and  living  conditions:  In  pleasant  suburban  community. 
Write  Cochran,  1309  Shelboune  Av.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

MEN  and  women  for  Rockland  State  Hospital.  At¬ 
tendants,  cooks,  assistant  cooks,  watchmen,  farmers, 
laborers.  Pay  $1,569  a  year.  Apply  Dr.  R  E.  Blals- 
dell,  senior  director,  Rockland  State  Hospital,  Orange- 
burg,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ELDERLY  man  wanted  for  small  country  place;  good 
home;  all  year;  write  A.  Mayer,  R  D.  1,  Box  91, 
Catsklll,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MEN- WOMEN  —  Nurses,  attendants,  stenographers, 
kitchen,  dining  room  workers,  and  some  industrial 
and  outside  jobs.  Gross  salaries  $1,560  year  up.  Steady 
Civil  Service  jobs,  pensions,  8  hours,  overtime,  vaca¬ 
tions.  holidays,  1  day  week  off.  Creedmoor  State 

Hospital,  Queens  Village  8,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager;  large  L.  1.  farm;  irrigated;  modern 
home;  good  pay;  only  a  person  with  excellent 
qualification  need  apply.  BOX  2159,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WANTED — Single  experienced  men  on  modem  farm; 

milking  machine  and  tractor  operators;  63  hours  per 
week;  board,  room  and  $35.  J.  J.  O’Neil,  5  Star 
Ranch,  Ware,  Mass.  Phone  656M1. 

WANTED — Farm  truck  and  tractor  operator;  sober  and 
reliable;  $110  per  month,  board  and  room.  Randolph 
Auclair,  Millwood  Farm,  Framingham,  Mass. _ 

EMPLOYEES — All  kinds,  for  private  schools,  homes 
and  hotels;  child  nurses  too.  Barton  Employment 
Bureau,  Gt,  Barlngton,  Mass. _ 

COUPLE  wanted;  middle  aged  couple;  wife,  cook, 
housekeeper;  man,  milker,  farmer;  $75  month;  room 
and  board;  steady  position.  N.  Pappas,  200  W.  59th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  milk  and  do  general  farm 
work:  no  liquor;  good  wages;  references;  also  man 
to  work  in  dairy.  Alvan  Lippincott,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 
MARRIED  man  on  modem  dairy  fann ;  small  family; 

latest  machinery  used;  $110  month  and  all  privileges. 
A.  Heisser,  Rhinebeck.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Rhtnebeck  520-Fll. _ 

FARMERETTE  for  dairy  farm  and  saddle  horses;  room, 
board  and  wages.  R  D.  Compton,  New  Hampton, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Middletown  74489. 

WANTED — Groom  experienced,  sober,  $109  month, 
room  and  board.  Kenilworth  Riding  Club,  Rye, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Rye  1964, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Private  home,  country,  2  children, 
good  home;  state  salary,  references.  Mrs.  J.  Deutsch, 
Box  102,  Woodridge.  N.  Y. _ 

HOLSTEIN — High-producing,  registered  herd  can  use 
services  of  working  herdsman-manager  with  record  of 
accomplishment;  modern  farm,  located  50  miles  north 
of  New  York  City;  closest  owner  cooperation  guaran- 
teed.  Write  fully.  BOX  2160,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  FARMER — Supervise  boys  in  general 
farm  work.  Year  round  school  near  Ithaca.  Salary 
and  maintenance.  George  Junior  Republic,  175  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. _ 

FARMER — Excellent  position  assist  owner  farm  Ver¬ 
mont  one  mile  village  and  school.  5-roora  house  and 
annual  salary.  Applicant  experienced  .  dairy,  animal 
husbandry,  sugaring.  Veteran,  agricultural  college 
training  preferred.  Full  particulars  to  •’Farmer",  Box 
551,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRYMAN-herdsman,  experienced.  House  and  heat 
supplied.  Communicate  with  A.  R.  Hults,  Falaise 
Estate,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.  Telephone  Port  Wash- 
Ington  2377. _ 

BELI.4BLE  woman  for  general  housework;  small  farm; 

central  Massachusetts;  two  adults  and  hired  man; 
modern  conveniences:  private  rooms;  bath  for  house¬ 
keeper.  BOX  2170.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEMOTHER — Cottage  of  ten  teen-age  boys  or 
girls.  Farm  school  near  Ithaca.  Cooking  desirable 
but  not  necessary.  Year  round.  Salgry  and  maintenance. 
Couple  acceptable,  man  to  have  additional  responslbili- 
tles.  George  Junior  Republic.  175  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

MARRIED  man  for  work  on  poultry  breeding  fanu ; 

some  farm  experience  preferred;  must  be  handy  and 
willing;  separate  modern  house.  Write  fully,  age,  ex- 
perience,  reference.  Box  294,  Mllltown,  N.  J. _ 

M.AN  W.ANTED — 25  to  40  years  of  age  to  represent 
reputable  manufacturer  of  fertilizers.  Must  locate  and 
travel  on  Long  Island.  Man  with  experience  or  agri¬ 
cultural  school  background  preferred.  Excellent  op- 
portunity.  Give  full  details.  BOX  2165,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Single  middleaged  man  for  poultry  farm, 
experience  not  necessary,  willing  good  worker,  handy 
with  tools,  sober,  reliable;  separate  pleasant  living 
quarters;  $80  monthly  salary  and  board.  Schindler. 
Box  249,  Bowk  Road,  Lakewood.  N.  J. _ 

QUIET  family,  three  adults,  wants  maid,  general 
housework:  new  house  on  bus  line;  room  and  private 
bath;  good  wages,  more  for  driving  ability.  Mrs.  Edwin 
Blake,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Box  210.  Telephone,  re- 
verse  charge.  Mount  Kisco  6084. _ 

COUPLE  wanted ;  man  to  care  for  grounds  and  garden 
on  small  horse-breeding  farm;  woman  for  general 
housework:  adults;  own  apartment;  state  salary.  Box 
522,  Lakeville,  Conn. _ 

FA5I1LY — 'Two  quiet  living  Christian  Americans  de¬ 
sire  refined  woman,  do  lighter  parts  housekeeping; 
handy,  occasional  nursing  or  sewing  experience,  pre¬ 
ferred;  Summers  Westchester;  Winters  Florida;  private 
rooms,  baths,  provided.  Will  answer  letters  giving  full 
particulars  only.  Box  305,  Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Fanu  manager,  large  property,  Hudson 
River  district,  N.  Y.  State;  specialist  orchards  and 
poultry:  must  handle  men,  understand  upkeep  buildings, 
roads,  fences  and  land  Improvement;  excellent  oppor- 
tunRy.  BOX  2176,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Go  Soutli  in  hotisecar;  room  for  one 
child.  BOX  2172,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Country  home  Long  Island;  man  take  care 
grounds,  gardens,  fruit  trees,  wife  to  do  housework; 
own  apartment ;  state  salary  desired  without  maintenance. 
BOX  2173.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted;  acquainted  with  farm  life, 
for  2  adults:  mo<iern  home  with  modem  equipment. 
BOX  2171,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


EXPERIENCED  fanner  and  cattleman  for  243-acre 
farm;  29  minutes  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  all  up-to-date 
machinery;  free  house;  automatic  heat;  all  conveniences; 
good  salary  and  bonus.  Apply  in  writing,  stating 
qualifications,  to  Arthur  Ball,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

DAIRYJIEN,  milkers,  all  around  farmers ;  modem  bams 
and  houses,'  all  conveniences.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Inc., 
Wlckatunk,  N.  J.  Phone  Holmdel  7221. 

YOUNG,  capable,  white  girl  for  general  housework; 

small  Christian  family.  Peake,  114  Maple  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Man  as  gardener  and  handyman  on.  farm; 

wife  cook  and  assist  housework  weekends  when  owner 
in  residence.  For  present  must  be  willing  live  unim¬ 
proved  house.  State  wages  expected,  ago,  number  of 
children,  experience,  references.  BOX  2189,  R.  N.-Y. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple,  35  to  45 ;  housework  and  light 
work  outdoors  for  man.  BOX  2178,  Rural  N.-Y. 

■WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  two  elderly  people 
on  Lwig  Island,  N.  Y.  Licensed  driver  preferred 
Reply  with  details  to  Mary  Underhill,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Gl'VE  use  of  5-room  house,  bathroom,  heating  system, 
garden,  chicken  coop  for  care  of  lawn-hedge,  main 
building,  small  furnace  in  winter.  Call  Mrs.  J.  8., 
Box  35,  Hill  Top  Ed.,  Ramsey,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ramsey 
166-J. 

HOUSEWOBKER — ^Permanent  security  of  country  home, 
companionship  of  considerate  American  family  for 
middleaged  woman.  Good  wages,  charming  home,  all 
conveniences,  2  adults,  2  children.  Ideal  for  active, 
congenial  worker.  State  salary,  references.  Dlckely, 
Cross  River,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  farmhand,  on  purebred  Ayrshire  farm; 

records  made  over  19,009  pounds  milk;  machine  milk¬ 
ing:  also  position  for  pasteurizing  and  milk  delivery; 
modern  living  conditions,  electricity  and  heat  furnished. 
Laneway  Farm,  Taunton,  Mass. _ 

REPINED  woman  as  housekeeper;  plain  cooking:  2 
adults,  2  children;  own  room,  bath;  near  bus  line; 
$139  monthly.  Mrs.  Thome,  23  Maher  Ave.,  Green- 
wlch.  Conn. 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work;  year  around  job 
with  good  home:  $89  a  month  salary.  Peschke, 
Callicoon  Center,  N.  ‘Y. 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  wanted  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  and  general  farm.  Share  basis.  Owner  will 
finance  farm  improvements.  Orange  County.  BOX 
2183,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER-gardener  for  small  estate  near  Morris¬ 

town,  N.  J. ;  own  cottage,  all  improvements.  BOX 
2185,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  to  assist  with  boys  In  Long  Island  institution: 
manual  training,  athletics,  etc.  BOX  2186,  R.  N.-Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  (good  character),  middleaged,  for 
single  lady;  moderate  salary;  small  house  with  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  and  congenial  surroundings.  Write 
Nellie  A.  Strum,  c/o  Grace  Merriam,  Knollwood  Park, 
Elmsford,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Capable  taking  charge  cottage  on 
mountain  resort  grounds;  5  in  family;  governess  em¬ 
ployed;  light  cooking;  salary,  separate  maintenance; 
day-time  hours.  Please  give:  age,  health,  experience, 
references,  nationality,  your  interests.  Mrs.  Daniel 
Smiley,  Jr.,  Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

TREE  climbers,  experts,  steady  work,  must  travel ; 
good  wages.  Tree  Preservation,  Inc.,  Elmsford.  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  apple  pickers,  69  cents  per  hour,  plus 
bonus.  Including  board  and  room.  Write  for  par- 
tlculars.  Welday's  Orchard,  Smithfleld,  Ohio. 

FIRST-RATE  trained  bookkeeper- secretary  experienced 
general  duties;  office  large  N.  Y.  dairy  farm.  Woman 
under  40,  unencumbered,  best  health,  amiable.  No 
liquor,  integrity,  thoroughness  essential.  Excellent 
quarters,  food.  Send  own  handwriting,  particulars, 
references,  photo,  telephone.  BOX  2188,  Rural  N.-Y. 

ENERGETIC  woman,  trained  agricultural  school,  for 
working  herd  manager,  field  crops,  all  modern  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  large  dairy  farm  N.  Y.  State.  Suc¬ 
cessful  handling  business  and  staff  prerequisite.  Com¬ 
plete  Information,  references,  photo,  salary,  telephone. 
BOX  2189,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  cook,  Hudson  Valley  farm,  adults; 

country  woman,  non-servant  type;  Protestant.  Also 
same  type  woman  housework,  assist  cook.  Modem 
equipment.  Refrigeration  plant.  Individual  rooms.  No 
liquor.  Permanent.  Furnish  age,  experience,  ref- 
erences,  telephone,  snapshot.  BOX  2187,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  year  round.  Wife  to  do 
cooking,  man  to  do  heavy  work  and  assist  wife.  Own 
living  quarters.  No  children.  Exceptionally  good  wages. 
Must  have  references.  Write  H.  51.  Smith,  Williams- 
town.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  a  position  for  a  man  who  has  proven  that  he 
can  take  full  charge  of  a  commercial  dairy  farm  of 
359  acres  with  129  cows.  5Iust  understand  crop  and 
cattle:  farm  is  in  Ulster  County.  August  Tschirky. 
New  Paltz.  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEWORKER — Girl  or  woman;  fond  of  children: 

light  laundry;  small  house;  own  room,  bath,  radio; 
good  salary.  BOX  2191,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER — ^No  experience  necessary:  modem 
home:  Bendix;  liberal  time  off;  own  room  and  bath; 
salary  $85  monthly.  Call  collect,  Mrs.  Artin,  5Ianhas- 
set,  L.  I.,  3314  or  write  67  Aldershot  Lane,  5Ian- 
hasset,  L.  I. _ 

WANTED — Couple  man  and  wife  operate  IS  acre  farm, 
1^  miles  Princeton,  N.  J.,  producing  berries,  bulbs, 
chickens:  salary  and  share  in  profits;  private  quarters 
and  board  furnished;  wife  to  do  general  housework: 
write  giving  experience  and  salary  requirements.  BOX 
2193,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Cook,  first  floor  worker;  Small  farm  outside 
Morristown,  N.  J.  5  In  family,  children  school  age; 
private  room  and  bath  $39-$35  per  week;  reply  by  mail 
to  Mrs.  John  Langhorne,  R.F.D.  2,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HEBDSW05IAN,  aged  35,  graduate  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  as  working  manage.  Experienced  handling  all 
operations,  breeding,  crops,  large  dairy  farm.  Guernseys 
or  Jerseys  preferred.  Own  quarters.  $159  month  min- 
imum.  Box  2190,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  Poultry  man  desires  job  on  poultry 
farm;  references.  Box  2947,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Man  wants  position;  experienced  with 
cows,  poultry,  gardens:  general  caretaker,  sober  and 
reliable.  Box  63,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. _ 

CARETAKER,  handyman,  on  estate;  young  man,  mar¬ 
ried,  2  children;  living  quarters  and  moderate  sal- 
ary.  BOX  2156,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMI'ETENT  married  man,  aged  39,  desires  position 
as  general  caretaker  on  estate.  Seven  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  A1  references.  Write  Edmund  W. 
51ercier,  R.  D.  1,  Lenox,  51as3. 

YOUNG  man  seeks  job  in  milk  plant,  with  bouse. 
BOX  2158.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

C.ARET^VKER  —  Ex-navy  man,  experienced  poultry, 
dairying,  horses;  wife,  housekeeper  or  part-time 
maid;  reference;  licensed  chauffeur.  Telephone  Tarry- 
town  1859  or  write  Martin,  612  S.  Broadway,  Tarry- 
town,  N,  Y. _ 

WOMAN  with  high  school  child,  desires  position  as 
housekeeper;  one  or  two  persons,  or  caretaker  city  or 
country;  full  time  or  part  time;  living  quarters;  re- 
llable;  references.  BOX  2169,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FAB5t  manager,  married,  no  children,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  modem  dairy  farming, 
wants  work  on  up-to-date  farm.  7%  years  last  place; 
state  wages,  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  2166, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

P.AR5I  manager,  lifetime  experience  in  supervising, 

feeding  for  records,  raising  calves,  crop  rotation  and 
repairing  farm  machinery.  Am  not  a  college  graduate 
but  have  lifetime  practical  experience.  BOX  2175, 
Rural  New-5'orker. _ 

COOK  or  housekeeper:  country;  name  salary.  BOX 

2179,  Rural  New-5'orker. _ 

MAN.  son  12 ;  caretaker,  etc. :  farm  estate ;  excellent 

worker,  character,  middleaged;  permanency  desired. 
BOX  2182,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Job  as  farmer  on  estate  farm,  or  will  con¬ 

sider  managing  fruit  or  dairy  farm  in  Eastern  N.  Y. 
or  New  England.  BOX  2184,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COIIPLE — Wish  caretaking  or  small  family;  cook 

•  serve  houseworker;  gardener  lawn'repalrs,  general  use- 
ful.  BOX  2192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  gentleman,  poultry  farmer;  woman  to 

cooperate  in  poultry  business  for  share  of  profits; 
references  exchanged.  BOX  2162,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

W.ANTED — Chicken  farm  within  109  miles  New  York 

City;  give  all  information.  H.  Baader,  132-01  Lib- 
erty  .Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  19,  N.  Y. _ 

SEE  Our  1945  Free  Farm  Catalog  before  buying  your 

farm,  country  home,  etc. ;  hundreds  of  bargains  de¬ 
scribed;  Eastern  states;  get  it  now.  Husted  Farm 
Agency,  2488  Concourse,  New  York  City. 


FOB  SALE — 3  poultry  farms,  one  In  operation;  also 
6-acre  hide-out,  7  rooms,  year  round,  furnished, 
$4,500.  Free  list.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
124  ACRES  near  village;  cottage  built  '39,  stable, 
barns;  bargain,  $3,500;  600-acre  ranch,  45-acTe 
lake;  get'brochure;  dandy  country  store,  beautiful  borne, 
$7,500;  modern  dairy  farm,  stocked,  $17,500;  feed 
business,  gas -cabin  station.  Lists.  Hendrickson,  Cob- 
blesklll  (eastern).  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  Farm  for  sale  1%  acres;  capacity  7009 
broilers  or  1800  layers;  retail  route;  50  miles,  from 
New  York  on  Long  Island:  price  $9000;  cash  $6500. 
fully  stocked.  Box  2132,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boarding  house,  20  rooms  or  more,  fur¬ 
nished;  altitude  1,000  ft.  or  over.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  Baader,  132-91  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill, 
197  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  or  truck;  farm,  5  rooms, 
improvements,  barn,  poultry  house;  $6,500,  one-half 
cash.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y, _ 

BERTORB  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE — Poultry  farm,  3  acres,  capacity  1009 
chickens  and  1009  turkeys:  new  buildings,  all  im¬ 
provements;  modern  5-room  house,  on  highway.  Lau- 
rence  Shultls,  Bearsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent  or  purchase,  due  to  owner's  health.  Lone 
Oak  Poultry  Farm  Hatchery,  52,900-egg  capacity; 
room  for  enlargement;  chicks  sale  and  custom  hatching; 
plant  in  A-1  condition;  also  living  quarters;  rent  $109 
monthly.  William  Wheatley.  Elmer,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Camp  or  farm  on  New  England  lake  shore, 
within  209  miles  New  York.  Full  details,  photographs 
and  price  to  Box  2096,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FLORIDA  Sale:  registered  vaccinated  guernsey  stock, 
milk,  poultry  farm;  electric;  fully  equipped;  18 
heifers;  bred;  Langwater  bull;  2000  producing  pullets; 
modem  ranch  house;  electric:  2  houses  help;  city; 
paved  avenue;  everything  new;  marvelous  business; 
write.  A.  G.  Lord,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 

5IAINB  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency.  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. _ 

WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  dairy  farm 
with  at  least  50-60  acres  tillable,  with  machinery 
and  stock;  responsible  party.  BOX  2153,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Small  house  and  about  5  acres,  suitable  for 
over-night  cabins,  on  busy  highway.  Give  full  par- 
tlculars  in  first  letter.  BOX  2151,  Rural  N.-Y, 

RIVER  front.  State  highway,  70  acres,  partly  bottom 
land.  Colonial  dwelling,  improvements,  for  one  or 
two  families;  barn,  hennery,  grainary,  garage,  cabin; 
$3,709  cash,  balance  like  rent.  O.  S.  Jansen.  Wall- 
klll.  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  bungalow  for  summer  use  or  can  bo 
altered  for  all-year  home;  four  large  rooms  and  bath; 
running  water,  electricity;  about  2  acres;  State  road. 
B.  L.  5Iorrison.  R.  D.  1,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

■Wanted — Buy  house  5-6  rooms,  improvements,  few 
acres  land,  near  village  or  on  highway.  Keenan, 
1129  V'anderbllt  Ave.,  Bronx. 

FARM  for  sale;  122-acre  dairy  farm;  21  head  cattle. 

3  horses,  9-room  house,  large  bam,  silo,  electricity 

and  water;  level  land,  between  two  lakes,  21  acres 
timber;  including  farm  machinery.  H.  Scezney, 

Thompson.  Penna. _ 

25-ACRB  farm;  7-room  house,  good  condition;  electric, 
83-ft.  well,  large  barn,  running  brook,  fruit.,  good 
road:  taxes  $19.90  year.  $3,500  or  terms.  Roselan, 
316  Clinton  Ave.,  Albany  5,  N.  Y. 

WA5<TED — Reasonable;  farm  or  acreage;  any  condi¬ 
tion  ;  within  100  miles  N.  Y.  C. ;  give  full  par- 

ticulars.  BOX  2164,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

$1,609 — 137  acres,  6  rooms,  2  barns,  timber;  easy 

terms.  Willhite,  R.  D.  1,  DolgevUle,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale;  near  village  line;  259  acres  alfalfa 

land;  nearby  new  modern  large  cow  farm;  carry  75 
head;  good  10-room  house;  plenty  water,  electricity; 
city  gas;  telephone;  paved  road;  high  school  nearby. 
Mrs.  Lulu  Walrath,  Chittenango,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE — General  store,  stock,  fixtures  and  track. 

Will  sell  all  for  less  than  two  months'  receipts: 
$4,090  cash  needed.  BOX  2157,  Rural  N.-Y. _ 

C05IPLETB  equipped  cattle  ranch;  247  acres;  116 

tillable,  balance  pasture;  woods;  good  buildings,  12- 
room  house,  112-ft  barn;  electricity;  running  water: 
50  .4ngus  cattle;  40  breeders;  25  are  pure  bred;  team 
horses:  $12,500.  Harold  Schmidt.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

DUDE  ranch,  fully  equipped,  for  sale.  Rolling  Hills 

Ranch,  Rlngoes,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

WANTED — To  buy  small  home  with  few  acres  for 

elderly  couple.  BOX  2163,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

5VANTED — By  experienced  poultryman,  medium  or 
small  poultry  farm;  rent  or  share  privelege;  buy; 
Dutchess  or  Columbia.  BOX  2161,  Rural  N.-Y. _ 

EASTERN  Penna.,  5  miles  from  Stroudsburg;  Pocono 

Mountains;  94  acres;  half  mile  large  trout  stream; 
concrete  highway;  6-room  house,  bath,  electric,  spring, 
dairy  barn.  14  stanchions;  quarter  mile  to  bus,  stores, 
school.  $10,099.  Catalog.  Dale  Learn,  realtor, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  _ 

beautiful  Vineland  top-ranking  produce  farm;  25 

acres  cultivated;  grapes,  strawberries,  fruit  trees, 
13  woodland,  stream;  excellent  barn,  chicken  house, 
home;  bath,  electric,  gas,  steam  heat;  appreciated  when 
seen;  aged  owner  accepts  $8,500.  S.  Cavalier.  266 
Grenelle.  Garfield.  N.  J.  _ 

SMALL  FARM — We  want  to  rent  a  small  farm,  with 
or  without  option  to  buy.  Write  Box  122,  Wyan- 
danch,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE — 157  acres ;  state  road  No.  8 ;  close  to 

towms;  good  buildings;  modem  conveniences;  machin- 
ery,  Fred  Wust,  R.  D.  2,  New  Berlin.  New  York. 

56-ACBB  diversified  farm,  selected  out  5  states,  10 

miles  Allentown,  6-room  modem  home,  excellent 
buildings,  soil,  location;  equipped  dairy,  poultry,  po¬ 
tato;  300  young  bearing  fruit  trees,  35  acres  alfalfa: 
$11,990;  machinery  included;  reasonable  offer  accepted. 
Azemar,  R.  D.  2,  Breinlgsville.  Pa.  _ 

OT.TSTANDING  200-acre  farm;  80  acres  tractor-worked 
meadows,  59  acres  pasture,  70  acres  wooil,  10-rooni 
house,  barn,  concrete  stable,  swing  stanchions,  other 
buildings;  price  $3,350;  cash  $1,000.  D-1033.  National 
Realty  Sales  Sy.stem,  Oneonta.  N.  Y.  G.  L  Packer, 
broker. 


counties;  with  or  without  stock;  state  cash  price  ai 
full  description.  Foster  Cady,  1453,  Middletown,  N.  ’ 

PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  209  acres,  tractor,  livestock  ai 

grain  farm;  pasture  brooks;  $30,000,  Sawyer  Farm 
Princeton,  or  phone  JITL  3-1749  New  York 


FOB  SALE— South  central  N.  T.  State;  396-acre  da' 
farm;  120  tillable.  59  acres  woods,  timber;  mod< 
conveniences,  plenty  of  water;  on  school  bus  route; 
mile  village;  details  furnished  or  call  any  Saturday 
appointment.  Box  216.  Whitney  Point.  N.  Y. 


W’ANTED — Farm,  about  3  acres,  small  house,  outbuil 
ings,  elMtrlc,  main  road,  near  village,  radius  1 
L  limit  $3,000 ;  write  full  details.  F,  Reinemai 
43  Tehama  St.,  Brooklyn  18.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent;  small  farai  for  poultry;  option 
buying;  accessible  to  New  York  City;  state  full  pi 
ticiilars.  BOX  2174,  Rural  New-Yorker, 


38-ACRE  poultry  farm  in  the  Poconos;  sloping  lai 
10  iuinut6S  from  town;  1,800  capacity;  semi-bunj 
low,  5  rooms,  bath,  hot  water  heat;  hot  water  hea 
brooder  house;  watg:  in  all  buildings;  $8,509.  Begin 
Pryce,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. _ 

CAMP  property  wanted  for  organization  camp  acco 

modating  50  children  and  25  adults.  Not  more  tl 
60  miles  from  New  York  City.  Good  swimming  faci 
ties  essential.  BOX  2181.  Rural  New-Yorker 


SALE — 20-acre  modem  poultry,  capacity  2,800  lay« 
New  Bedford-Boston  main  highway;  artesian  w 
all  houses;  lights,  running  water;  modern  equiprae 
niodern  11-room  cottage,  2  bathrooms,  double  gara 
low  taxes;  15  mtnues  nearest  town.  BOX  2177,  R.  N. 

BAYPORT.  N.  Y. ;  genuine  bargain;  modem  house 

acres.  Staub,  Fairview  Ave. 


FOR  SALE— Property  Route  9-P:  beautiful  iio 
other  buildings:  W'hite  Sulphur  Spring  water:  si 
able  for  resort  or  chickens.  Box  127,  Saratoga  Sprit 
N.  Y.  _ 

F.4RM  For  rent,  Neiv  Jersey,  98  acres,  large  chic 

house,  brooder  house,  10  cow  bam.  3  room  ten 
house,  bath,  electricity.  Sanger,  76  Willow  St.,  Bro 
lyn  2,  New  York.  _ 

FOR  SAI,E  333 acres,  large  barns;  2  silos,  gara 

double  house.  2  single  houses;  farm  Implements,  ti 
tor,  3  trucks,  99  cows,  2  bulls,  25  head  young  stc 
pasteurization  plani,  milk  route,  electricity  and  ws 
in  buildings.  BOX  2058,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribe 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  4^ 


SOCONY-VACUUM’S  proven  way  to  maximum  machine 
output  on  hard-working^  short-handed  farms!  _ 


It’s  at  work  in  warplants — has 
made  good  on  thousands  of 
facms  .  .  .  this  practical  mainte¬ 
nance  plan  will  keep  your  machines 
working  steadily,  help  cut  down 
“waste”  time! 

A  trained  Mobilgas-Mobiloil 
Man  helps  with  your  problems — 
surveys  your  equipment — recom¬ 
mends  the  technically  correct  oil 
or  grease  to  lubricate  every  part 


of  every  machine  you  operate. 

With  the  World’s  Quality  Lu¬ 
bricants — Mobiloil  and  Mobil- 
grease  in  the  correct  grades — 
you’ll  cover  more  ground  at  less 
cost  per  work  hour! 

This  systematic  help  that  saves 
fuel,  power  and  manhours  on  the 
job  is  the  kind  you  need  in 
your  farm  operation.  Call  your 
Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Man. 


It  fights  wear  with  a  tough  lubricating 
film — resists  sludge  and  formation  of 
carbon  deposits— 

'  helps  minimize  costly 
*‘blow-by”  between 
pistons  and  cylinder 
i  walls — saves  fuel,  oil 
and  power  in  hard¬ 
working  farm  ma¬ 
chines.  Add  it  up— you’re  manhours 
and  money  ahead  with  Mobiloil! 

Mobilgrease ...  a  Great  Time 
and  Trouble-Saver! 

Mobilgreases  are  made  to  fit  specific 
jobs  .  .  .  include  chassis  greases  that 

will  not  wash  or  CUTS  r  / 

squeeze  out  of  fit-  / 

tings  —  protect 
“hot”  friction 
points  against  dirt, 
dust,  wear.  Low 
maintenance  costs 
— long  machinery 
life  —  manhours  saved  . . .  that’s  how 
Mobilgrease  pays  off  I 

Order  Next  Season’s  Require* 
ments  Now! 

Today  is  not  too  early  to  consider  next 
spring’s  problems.  By  ordering  lubri¬ 
cation  and  fuel  needs 
now,  you  can  save  your¬ 
self  time  and  trouble 
during  the  busy  season. 
Call  in  your  Mobilgas- 
Mobiloil  Man! 


SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil 
Kerosene  •  Mobilfuel  Diesel  • 
Mobilheat  •  Sanilac  Cattle 
Spray  •  Mobil  Upperlube  • 
Mobil  Radiator  Flush  •  Mobil 
Hydrotone  •  Mobil  Handy  Oil 


TUNE  IN  “INFORMATION  PLEASE’*— 
MONDAY  EVENINGS,  9:30  E.W.T.-NBC 
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Fall  and  Winter  Orchard  Care 


By  H.  A.  Rollins 


V 


FTEN,  after  the  fruit  crop  is  har¬ 
vested,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
some  fruit  growers  to  relax.  Rut 
the  alert  grower  has  important 
orchard  work  planned  for  every 
month  of  the  year.  For  example, 
during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  months  such 
chores  as  mouse  control,  orchard  sanitation, 
tree  removal,  cleaning  out  the  hedge  rows. 
Winter  protection  of  bees,  spraying  peaches  for 
leaf  curl,  and  thorough  draining  and  check¬ 
ing  of  the  sprayer  and  tractor  for  Winter, 
should  all  be  given  consideration  on  the  home 
orchard  and  fruit  farm. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  labor  on  most 
fruit  farms  for  the  past  four  years,  many  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  postponed.  But  for  economical 
fruit  production  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
the  orchard.  Growers  who  have  stored  tree- 
run  fruit  in  cold  storage  on  the  farm  and  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  sorting  and  packing 
throughout  the  Winter  months  have  kept  their 
relatively  small  orchard  crews  well  employed. 
However,  even  where  this  practice  is  followed, 
there  is  usually  time  to  make  use  of  the  good 
weather  for  the  important  outside  chores. 

Controlling  Mice 

Mice  cause  tremendous  tree  losses  to  fruit 
growers  in  the  Northeast,  especially  in  orchards 
which  have  been  under  a  heavy  mulching  pro¬ 
gram.  The  ordinary  meadow  mouse  that  has 
runways  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  that  girdles 
fruit  trees  near  the  ground  level,  is  much 
more  easily  controlled  than  the  pine  mouse, 
which  burrows  underground  and  does  most  of 
its  damage  by  gnawing  the  tree  roots. 

A  fruit  grower  should  examine  his  orchard 
floor  early  in  the  Fall.  If  he  finds  active 


any  case,  if  there  are  mice  in  your  orchard, 
you  cannot  afford  to  negleot  them  or  you  may 
soon  find  that  you  have  no  orchard. 

The  Apple  Maggot 

Where  the  apple  maggot  is  seriq^us,  growers 
can  well  afford  to  pick  up  all  drop  apples  be¬ 
fore  they  soften,  and  dump  them  into  a  pit  or 
feed  them  to  livestock  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  this  pest.  Apples  that  are  dumped 
into  a  pit  should  be  covered  at  the  end  of  the 
season  with  a  foot  of  tamped  soil  to  prevent 
the  apple  maggot  flies  from  emerging  the  next 
Summer.  This  orchard  sanitation  practice,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  carefully 
planned  spray  or  dust 
program,  will  control 
apple  maggot  unless 
there  are  neglected 
trees  in  your  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity. 

Remove  Unprofitable 
Trees 

With  the  need  for 
maximum  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  labor  shortage, 
fruit  growers  have 
been  tempted  to  delay 
the  removal  of  unprof¬ 
itable  trees  during  this 


sects,  such  as  the  plum 
curculio,  are  difficult 
to  control  in  fruit  trees 
that  are  near  a  hedge¬ 
row  or  woodland  area. 
For  apple  scab  control, 
it  is  important  to  have 
good  air  circulation  in 
the  orchard,  and  very 
often  it  will  pay  to  cut 
back  closely  adjacent 
woodland  that  may  be 
preventing  free  air  cir¬ 
culation  on  the  apple 
trees. 

For  growers  who 

_ _ _  keep  their  own  bees 

war-time  period  Un-  proper  orchard  sanitation  is  practiced,  together  pollination,  one  of 

profitable  trees'  may  chorei”rm""*  fw 

that  for  and  blemishes  similar  to  this  excellent  +  that 

Other  specimen  of  Cortland  apple.  ^  ^  ^  ®  properly 


be  varieties 
some  reason  or 


are  not  in  demand — trees  that  are  growing  on 
poor  orchard  sites,  trees  that  have  been  badly 
weakened  by  mice,  hurricane  or  Winter  in¬ 
mouse  runs,  it  is  very  important  that  he  prac-  jury,  filler  trees  that  are  crowding,  or  trees 
tice  some  means  of  control.  One  of  the  most  that  are  too  old  to  produce  economically, 
satisfactory  controls  is  the  use  of  a  rodenticide  -f-  -  -  .  - 

containing  zinc  phosphide,  that  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

This  powder  dusted  on  half-inch  cubes  of  fresh 
apple  baits  and  placed  in  the  active  mouse 
runs  has  been  very  effective  for  controlling 
mice  in  orchards.  In  areas  where  the  pine  mouse 


Probably  the  most  satisfactory  time  to  re¬ 
move  trees  is  during  the  Fall  months  before 
the  ground  freezes.  A  number  of  methods 
can  be  used,  such  as  cutting  the  tree  close  to 
the  ground  with  a  cross-cut  saw,  pulling  it 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  tractor,  pushing  it 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  bulldozer,  digging  it 
is  a  problem,  fair  control  has  been  obtained  by  out  with  a  gasoline  shovel,  or  blasting  the  tree 
locating  the  deeper  mouse  runs  by  probing  ■  -  - 

with  a  sharp  stick  and  dropping  poison  baits 
into  these  runs.  If  drop  apples  are  still  on  the 
ground  at  time  of  baiting,  during  warm  days 
in  early  October,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
some  other  bait  materials  such  as  grains,  sweet 
potatoes  or  carrots. 

Although  it  is  a  good  orchard  practice  to 
keep "  grass  away  from  tree  trunks,  and  often 


out  of  the  ground  with  dynamite.  Each  of 
these  methods  has  its  merits,  but  more  re¬ 
cently  the  larger  type  of  bulldozer  for  pushing 
the  trees  out  of  the  ground  seems  to  be  gaining 
in  popularity  in  the  Northeast.  Whatever 
method  is  used,  every  grower  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  are  most  likely  to  produce  quality 
fruit  economically  on  young  trees  that  are  not 
crowding.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
helpful  to  ,  fill  this  area  immediately  around  move  an  old  orchard  in  order  to  have  land  free 
the  tree  trunk  with  gravel,  trap  rock,  cinders  for  new  plantings, 
or  something  similar  to  prevent  grass  and  weed  ^  _ 

growth,  such  a  practice  alone  has  little  effect  Good  Orchard  Practices 

on  mouse  control,  especially  in  sections  where  In  many  orchards  the  hedgerows  and  wood- 
there  is  much  snow  fall.  In  areas  where  mice  lands  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  during 
are  a  problem,  it  is  safer  to  protect  young  fruit  this  war-time  period  of  labor  shortage.  Per- 
trees  with  galvanized  wire  screening  for  a  haps  during  the  coming  Winter  we  should  all 
height  of  18  inches  even  though  a  complete  make  a  real  attempt  to  clean  out  these  areas 
baiting  program  is  followed.  On  young  trees  largely  to  help  in  insect  and  disease  controi 
even  one  mouse  can  do  a  lot  of  damage.  In  and  also  for  general  appearances.  Some  in- 


.  sheltered  for  the  Win¬ 

ter.  The  amount  and  type  of  protection  needed 
vary  greatly  with  the  locality.  Growers  should 
follow  recommended  practices  for  their  areas 
to  save  these  bees  that  are  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  blossom  time  next  Spring. 
The  two  most  important  considerations  are 
warm  hives  and  adequate  feeding. 

Because  it  is  difficult  to  haul  a  sprayer 
through  the  mud  in  orchards  during  the  early 
Spring  months,  it  is  a  wise  practice  to  spray 
peaches  for  peach  leaf  curl  during  the  late  Fall. 
To  do  in  the  Fall  any  chores  than  can  be  taken 
care  of  then  and  that  will  help  to  relieve  the 
pressure  during  the  Spring  rush,  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  on  any  fruit  farm. 

Too  often,  tractor  radiators  and  spray  ma¬ 
chinery  are  seriously  damaged  by  freezing  in 
Winter  weather  because  someone  failed  to 
drain  all  parts  properly  or  to  add  necessary 
anti-freeze  mixture,  or  to  take  all  suitable 
precautions  for  the  approaching  Winter. 

Prune  Properly 

Every  few  years  fruit  growers  in  the  North¬ 
ern  states  learn  from  sad  experience  that  early 
Winter  pruning  is  not  advisable  because  of  the 
resulting  injury  that  occurs  with  extremely 
low  temperatures.  Therefore,  with  the  short¬ 
age  of  labor  during  the  past  few  seasons,  and 
the  shoi  t  time  available  in  late  ^W^inter  and 
early  Spring,  many  orchards  have  been  lightly 
pruned  or  perhaps  (Continued  on  page  438) 
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TRANSPORT 
TRUCK  TIRE 


DELUXE  CHAWPtCpI 
PASSENOER  CAl^ 
TIRE 


There's  a 


Tii*6$toneTiRE 

Built  for  Every  Wheel  that 
Rolls  on  the  Farm 


For  your  tractor  •  •  •  for 
your  truck  s  •  s  for  your 
car^  and  for  every  other  farm 
use^  there  is  a  Firestone  tire 
engineered  and  built  to  do 
the  job — and  to  do  it  better 
than  any  other  tire  made* 

There  are  certain  definite 
reasons  why  Firestone  tires 
perform  better  and  last 
longer*  One  is  Firestone’s 
understanding  of  farm  tire 
requirements  based 
years  of  experience  in  the 
farm  tire  field*  Another  is 
the  never-ending  Firestone 
research  and  development 


program  to  build  the  best 
today  —  and  make  it  still 
better  tomorrow*  And  still 
another  vitally  important 
reason  for  the  superiority 
of  Firestone  tires  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  built  by  the 
finest  craftsmen  using  the 
finest  materials  that  science 
and  machines  can  produce* 

You  can  save  time^ 
money  and  do  a  better  job 
of  farming  if  you  specify 
“Firestone”  every  time  you 
buy  a  tire  for  your  farm* 
From  now  on  make  it  a 
Firestone* 


For  the  best  in  music,  listen  to  the  "Voice  of  Firestone^’ 
every  Monday  evening  over  NBC  network 

THE  TIRES  THAT  PULL  BETTER  LONGER 


GROUND  GRIP 
TRACTOR  TIRE 


IMPLEMENT 

TIRE 


Oopyrlglit,  194$,  The  Firestocie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Beekeepers’  Meetings 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  Honey  Producers’  Co-operative, 
held  recently  at  the  Co-op’s  plant  at 
Groton,  was  attended  by  43  members 
and  their  families  from  widely  scattered 
counties  over  the  State.  A  picnic  lunch 
was  served  at  noon,  as  was  the  case  in 
most  of  the  gatherings. 

The  Groton  Co-operative  is  now  more 
than  an  experiment.  Manager  Don  Lee 
reported  that  the  Co-op.  has  to  date 
handled  3,428,066  pounds  of  honey,  dis¬ 
tributing  it  among  21  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  this  has  been  made  into  the  special¬ 
ized  product,  “Honi-Syred.”  The  C0-0P7 
erative  has  satisfactorily  solved  at  least 
four  problems  that  face  every  honey 
producers’  co-operative,  namely,  high 
quality,  a  non-sticky  sweet  of  bland 
flavor  and  srnooth  grain;  uniformity  of 
product,  always  the  same  in  texture 
and  quality,  regardless  of  seasonal  con¬ 
ditions;  attractive  packaging,  and  a 
constant  year-round  supply. 

William  L.  Cogshall,  Ludlowville, 
president,  presided  at  the  business 
meeting  at  which  B.  B.  Cogshall,  Groton, 
was  elected  president  for  the  coming 
year.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
Burel  H.  Lane,  Trumansburg,  vice- 
pres.;  Harold  Merrell,  Wolcott,  secy.; 
Howard  Myers,  treas.;  directors:  Mark 
Baldridge,  Romulus;  Archie  Cogshall, 
Ithaca;  E.  J.  Dyce,  Ithaca;  Irving  Olm- 
stead.  Power,  Montana;  Millard  V. 
Cogshall,  Groton;  and  William  Cogshall, 
Ludlowville. 

One  secret  of  both  the  success  and 
the  even,  year-round  high  quality  of 
the  new  blended  product  of  this  or¬ 
ganization,  has  been  the  co-operation 
with  Montana  white  honey  producers, 
who  have  now  taken  an  active  member¬ 
ship  in  the  organization. 


The  day  following  the  Finger  Lakes 
meeting  the  Empire  State  Beekeepers’ 
Association  met  for  its  annual  picnic 
and  business  meeting  at  Elmwood  Park 
in  Syracuse.  This  meeting  reflected 
national  as  well  as  State  groups  and 
conditions.  Beekeepers  throughout  the 
State  have  never  felt  a  greater  need  of 
conferring  with  others  in  the  business 
on  current  problems  facing  the  industry. 

R.  B.  Wilson  reported  on  the 
Atlantic,  Iowa,  meeting  in  July,  where 
for  the  first  time  the  scientists 
and  agriculturists  sat  down  with  bee 
men  for  three  days  and  talked  over 
their  common  interests  and  problems. 
They  agreed  that  good  crops  cannot  be 
produced  without  bees,  and  that  bees 
must  have  honey.  D.  C.  Babcock,  of 
“Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,”  Medina, 
Ohio,  told  of  a  visit  to  Southern  apiaries 
and  producers  of  package  bees.  Despite 
the  wartime  limited  inspection  for  bee 
disease,  he  reported  conditions  fav¬ 
orable.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dyce,  of  Cornell, 
State  bee  extension  specialist,  reported 
tough  conditions  as  to  inspections  for 
bee  disease  in  the  State.  He  urged 
owners  of  bees  to  inspect  their  own 
bees  at  least  twice  yearly.  He  also  told 
of  recent  labor  saving  devices  he  had 
seen.  Mr.  Howe,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association,  reported  honey  as 
not  plentiful  in  his  State,  though  a  few 
had  taken  off  100  to  175  pounds  per 
super. 

Morris  Dadant,  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bee  Journal,  discussed  honey¬ 
bearing  flora  needed  by  bees,  and  said 
that  sweet  clover  has  proved  disappoint¬ 
ing,  since  much  of  it  is  turned  under 
before  it  blooms.  It  does  not  hold  to¬ 
gether  clay  soils  as  expected,  but 
rather  its  deep  rooting  system  breaks 
it  up.  Dutch  white  clover  is  excellent, 
but  not  permanent. 

Manager  Bell  of  the  Orange  Empire 
Co-operative  Association  of  California, 
discussed  experiments  with  new  honey¬ 
bearing  plants  and  crops.  He  believes 
such  crops  must  have  other  appeal  than 
nectar  yield  if  agriculturists  are  to  plant 
them  widely.  He  spoke  of  various 
mints  as  a  source  of  oil,  as  well  as  of 
nectar.  He  told  of  the  new  “Pellett” 
clover,  a  creeping  clover  with  roots 
three  feet  deep,  a  two  to  three  feet 
spread  of  plant,  profusion  of  bloom, 
good  on  highway  banks,  and  permanent. 
He  said  every  county  should  sow  at 
least  250  pounds  of  the  seed,  and  that 
20  States  are  asking  for  it. 

Earl  Westfall  of  Schoharie  County  re¬ 
ported  that  his  section  had  secured  a  fair 
honey  crop.  Howard  Norton,  president 
of  the  Northern  Association,  said  his 
group  had  also  had  a  lair  crop,  but 
that  sugar  for  Spring  and  Fall  feeding 
was  their  main  problem. 

John  Muth  of  the  Western  New  York 
Association,  reported  an  unusually  light 
crop  of  honey,  and  a  real  increase  in 
home  consumption  of  honey. 

John  Rulifson,  Amsterdam,  presided 
and  was  re-elected  as  president  of  the 
State  Association.  m.  g.  f. 


Remedy  for  Hiccoughs 

Where  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
gather  sweet  flag  root,  do  so  at  once, 
peel  and  slice  thin,  dry  and  put  in  your 
medicine  cabinet.  One  small  piece 
chewed,  and  juice  swallowed,  will  stop 
a  vicious  attack  of  hiccoughs. 

One  man  in  a  Utica  hospital,  who 
had  hiccoughed  lor  three  days,  was 
cured  in  a  few  minutes.  Another  at 
Granville,  N.  Y.,  who  had  hiccoughed 
for  four  days  was  also  cured  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  had  lour  vicious  attacks 
myself  and  one  small  piece  each  time 
cured  each  attack  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  l.  a.  r. 
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The  Lost  French  City  in  Bradford 
County,  Penna. 

By  Leo  E.  Wilt 

On  the  Roosevelt  Highway  (Route  No.  6), 
about  12  miles  south  of  Towanda  in  north¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  motorist  comes  to 
a  wide  parking  place  overlooking  a  beautiful 
view  of  a  bend  in  the  Susquehanna  River  with 
fine  fertile  acres  of  farm  land  stretching  back 
toward  the  west.  In  the  center  of  the  high¬ 
way  parking  place  is  a  granite  slab  with  a 
bronze  plate,  guarded  by  twin  stone  towers. 
One  reads  on  the  tablet  that  on  the  fields  below 
a  band  of  French  exiles  in  1793  founded  the 
town  of  “Asylum”,  or  as  they  called  it 
“Azilum”.  But  below  in  the  great  bend  of  the 
river  there  is  no  town,  nor  any  trace  of  a  town, 
only  broad  fertile  fields  and  farmhouses  nes¬ 
tling  in  the  trees.  “What  is  the  story?”  I  will 
tell  it  to  you  for  it  is  interesting. 

Our  story  begins  in  Philadelphia  back  in  the 
year  1792.  The  city  was  filled  with  French 
refugees  who  had  fled  their  country  to  escape 
the  terrors  of  the  Revolution,  Added  to  these 
were  other  French  who  had  come  from  San 
Domingo,  where  a  slave  revolution  likewise 
drenched  the  island  with  blood.  These  people 
were  frantic  for  news  from  France,  for  word 

about  their  loved  ones,  whether _ 

they  still  lived,  or  had  gone  to  the 
guillotine.  One  of  these  was 
Vicomte  Louis  de  Noailles,  brother- 
in-law  of  Lafayette.  Being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  means,  he 
purchased  a  large  house  and  threw 
it  open  to  his  countrymen.  Here 
they  could  gather  to  exchange 
news  and  talk  over  their  troubles. 

De  Noailles  had  served  in  the 
American  army  with  Washington 
and  was  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  leaders  in  Philadelphia. 

Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  had  vast  areas  of  land 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  sell. 

Associated  with  him  was  John 
Nicholson,  the  Comptroller-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Pennsylvania.  Noailles  had 
the  idea  that  there  could  be  es¬ 
tablished,  somewhere  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  a  colony  where  the  French 
could  find  a  sanctuary  and  rebuild 
their  shattered  lives.  Also,  he  thought,  it 
might  be  an  asylum  for  their  King  and  Queen. 

So  Noailles  and  Antoine  Omer  Talon  formed 
a  company  to  purchase  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  for  a  colony.  Talon,  a  lawyer, 
had  been  an  advisor  to  Louis  XVI  and  had 
fled  to  Spain  to  escape  arrest.  Later  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Marseilles  and  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  young  wine  merchant  named 
Bartholomew  Laporte.  Desiring  to  sail  for 
England  in  a  merchantman,  Talon  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  Laporte  in  a  wine  cask,  carried 
aboard  the  vessel  and  hidden  in  a  cargo  of 
charcoal.  _  Soldiers  came  aboard,  searched  the 
ship,  but  did  not  find  him.  Reaching  England, 
Talon  and  Laporte  sailed  for  America,  with 
Laporte  as  Talon’s  confidential  agent  and 
steward. 

Noailles  selected  Major  Adam  Hoopes,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  Charles  Boulogne, 


a  French  attorney  who  had  been  acting  as  land 
agent,  to  investigate  locations  in  Northumber¬ 
land  County  along  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Hoopes  had  been  a  major  with  General  Sul¬ 
livan’s  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  in  1779, 
and  was  familiar  with  the  country  along  the 
Susquehanna.  They  followed  it  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  they  presented  their  credentials 
to  Matthias  Hollenback,  who  had  a  trading 
post  there  and  at  Tioga  Point,  They  selected 
a  site  in  a  great  bend  in  the  river  called  Schu- 
feldt  flats.  Title  to  this  land  was  claimed  by 
both  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  This  con¬ 
flict  over  land  in  northern  Pennsylvania, 
known  as  the  Pennamite  Wars,  had  been  going 
on  for  thirty  years.  Purchases  had  to  be  made 
from  both  sets  of  claimants.  Matthias  Hollen¬ 
back  secured  the  Connecticut  titles,  while 
Robert  Morris  secured  the  Pennsylvania  ones. 

Upon  the  report  to  its  agents,  the  company 
purchased  2400  acres  of  land  here,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  which  was  a  remarkable 
rock  called  the  “Standing  Stone”.  It  was  a 
huge  slab  of  stone  16  feet  wide  and  four  feet 
thick  projecting  perpendicularly  20  feet  from 
the  water’s  edge.  It  was  a  distinctive  land¬ 
mark.  The  plot  was  so  accurately  surveyed 
that  for  years  local  surveyors  took  their  bear¬ 
ing  from  the  courses. 

A  town  plot  of  300  acres  was  laid  out,  with 


View  of  present-day  Frenchtown  from  Route  6  and  309  between  Towanda  and 

Wyalusing,  Pa. 


were  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  settlers  of  the 
surrounding  country.  All  the  supplies,  glass, 
nails,  iron,  window  frames,  lime,  wall  paper, 
etc.,  had  to  be  pushed  up  the  river  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  Durham  boats.  These  were  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boats,  40  to  60  feet  long  and  three  to  six 
feet  wide,  carrying  a  load  of  ten  to  12  tons. 
They  were  pushed  up  the  river  with  poles  and 

_  the  trip  usually  took  four  to  five 

days. 

There  were  built  a  smithy,  a  grist 
and  saw  mill,  a  chapel,  several 
shops  and  inns.  The  houses  had 
picket  fences  and  many  had  sum¬ 
mer  arbors.  Fruit  trees  and  vine¬ 
yards  were  planted.  A  road  was 
cut  through  the  forest  to  lands  on 
the  Loyal  Sock,  a  large  creek  in 
present  Lycoming  County.  The 
company  owned  25,000  acres  of 
land  on  this  creek  which  had  its 
head  waters  in  what  is  now  Sul¬ 
livan  County  about  25  miles 
southwest  of  Asylum. 

Noailles  was  aware  that  plans 
were  in  effect  for  the  escape  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  hope  that  Marie  Antoinette 
jnt'o’dd  come  to  their  Asylum,  La 
Gi*  -de  Maison  (the  great  house) 
was  "built.  Also,  a  hiding  place  in 
the  woods  was  started,  but  before 


five  streets  running  north  and  south,  and  nine 
east  and  west.  The  streets  were  66  feet  in 
width,  with  a  great  center  street  100  feet  wide. 
There  were  413  plots  of  about  %  acre  each, 
with  a  number  of  others  varying  in  size  from 
three  to  40  acres  each.  The  center  of  the  town 
had  a  market  place  covering  two  acres  and  a 
landing  wharf  was  built  at  the  river’s  edge. 
The  town  plot  was  drawn  by  French  engineers, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bradford 
County  Historical  Society  at  Towanda.  It  is 
the  only  one  known  to  exist.  The  map  is  38 
by  56  inches,  beautifully  executed,  and  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  is  a  finely  drawn  pen 
picture  in  which  Asylum  is  represented  by  the 
well  protected  home  of  liberty,  to  which  the 
exiles  are  coming  for  refuge  and  protection. 

Then  began  the  building  of  the  houses. 
These  were  of  log,  two  stories  high,  with  glass 
windows,  large  fireplaces  and  porches.  They 


completion,  the  news  was  received  that  the 
Queen  had  followed  her  husband  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine.  La  Grande  Maison  was  built  of  hewn 
logs,  with  a  sloping  shingle  roof.  It  was  about 
85  feet  long  and  60  wide,  two  stories  high  with 
attic,  had  four  stacks  of  chimneys,  with  eight 
fireplaces  on  each  floor.  A  hall  eight  feet 
wide  divided  each  floor  into  parts  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  There  were 
seven  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  the  largest  being 
the  great  reception  hall  in  the'  center,  which 
was  24  by  40,  with  a  huge  fireplace  at  each 
end.  This  was  the  ball  room  for  the  colony. 

By  the  Spring  of  1794,  the  French  began  to 
arrive.  They  came  across  country  to  Cata- 
wissa  and  from  there  up  the  Susquehanna  in 
boats.  Some  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  by  way 
of  the  road  over  the  mountain  from  Bethlehem. 
It  was  not  possible  to  bring  much  in  the  way 
of  furniture,  but  (Continued  on  page  440) 


Photo  by  M.  L.  Gose,  Athens,  Pa. 

Left:  The  original  Laporte  homestead  in  Frenchtown  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mark  C.  Hagerman.  Right:  La  Grande  Maison,  or  The  Queen's  House,  originally 

built  in  1794  and  torn  down  in  1846  for  fear  of  fire.  It  measured  85  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  xcith  16  large  fireplaces. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Gardens  Need  Potash 

I  feel  there  is  something  lacking  in 
our  soil  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
remedy.  It  is  mostly  red  shale.  For 
fertilizer  we  use  hen  manure  with  peat 
moss  as  a  litter.  I  understand  this  is 
not  a  complete  fertilizer  an' would  like 
to  know  what  should  be  added  to  ft. 

Penna.  A.  P. 

Poultry  manure  is  a  good  fertilizer 
for  nearly  all  garden  crops.  It  contains 
much  quickly  available  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  but  for  best  results  it  should 
be  supplemented  with  a  commercial 
fertilizer  having  a  high  proportion  of 
potash.  This  extra  potash  could  come 
from  using  wood  ashes.  You  should 
use  up  to  75  pounds  per  1,000  square 
feet.  Potatoes,  tomatoes  and  straw¬ 
berries  usually  do  not  need  this  much 
lime  and  it  would  be  better  to  use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  high  in  potash,  such 
as  the  5-10-10  formula.  A  good  time  to 
apply  this  is  in  the  Fall,  working  it 
well  into  the  soil. 

I  have  a  condition  in  my  garden,  and 
if  possible  would  like  you  to  tell  me 
what  causes  it.  The  blossoms  on  my 
tomatoes  and  eggplant  break  off  at 
the  stems;  the  eggplant  blossoms  blooni 
and  then  the  stem  and  blossom  die; 
pepper  plant  blossoms  turned  black. 

Could  you  tell  me  the  possible  cause 
of  this?  I  have  used  chicken  manure 
as  fertilizer.  c.  h.  m. 

Tomatoes  and  egg  plants  have  given 
considerable  trouble  this  season  due  to 
the  continued  wet  weather  during  the 
period  of  early  bloom.  Your  condition 
is  probably  aggravated  by  using  too 
much  chicken  manure.  For  best  re¬ 
sults,  use  no  more  than  eight  bushels 
per  1,000  square  feet,  supplemented  with 
15  to  25  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer. 


Fall  Care  of  Asparagus 

I  would  appreciate  a  little  advice 
about  my  asparagus  bed.  It  is  about 
15  by  20  ft.  Two-year-old  asparagus 
roots  were  planted  about  10  years  ago. 
We  have  always  fertilized  the  bed  well 


in  the  Fall,  but  the  last  two  years  it  is 
not  giving  the  heavy  large  asparagus. 
It  has  become  very  thin  and  the  roots 
are  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  I  was 
told  to  hill  up  the  rows  and  put  salt 
on  which  I  did,  but  this,  last  year  it 
was  about  the  same.  I  have  just  finished 
hilling  the  rows  and  expect  to  cover 
the  rows  with  chicken  fertilizer.  What¬ 
ever  advice  you  can  give  me  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  E.  s.  w. 

•  Ten  years  is  about  the  average  life  of 
an  asparagus  bed.  After  that  time  the 
crowns  spread  out  between  the  rows 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate  the 
plant  satisfactorily;  also,  the  stalks  be¬ 
come  smaller.  However,  by  applying  a 
mulch  of  hay  or  leaves  thick  enough  to 
keep  out  all  weeds,  and  by  fertilizing 
liberally  with  manure  and  a  5-10-5 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  per 
1,000  square  feet,  you  may  be  able  to 
keep  this  bed  in  profitable  production 
for  some  time  to  come.  Asparagus 
should  also  be  limed  once  every  five 
years  if  needed,  as  it  does  best  in  a 
neutral  or  nearly  neutral  soil.  The  only 
advantage  that  salt  has  is  to  help  con¬ 
trol  weeds,  and  this  can  be  used  since 
asparagus  is  more  tolerant  to  salt  than 
other  plants  are.  Poultry  manure  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  asparagus  and 
can  also  be  supplemented  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  with  wood  ashes. 

Kindly  let  me  know  just  when  I  should 
cut  down  asparagus  stalks.  e.  c.  t. 

Asparagus  stalks  may  be  cut  back  any 
time  after  frost  as  soon  as  the  stalks  are 
thoroughly  dry. 


Storing  Potatoes 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  advice 
on  the  storing  of  potatoes?  It  isn’t 
practical  for  me  to  dig  an  outdoor  pit. 
Our  cellar  is  completely  cemented.  We 
do  have  a  small  portion  of  the  cellar, 
however,  under  the  back  hall  and  lava¬ 
tory,  that  is  only  partly  cemented. 
While  the  side  is  cemented,  it  has  an 
earth  floor,  and  I  have  put  a  bin  there 
into  which  I  have  dumped  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  small  excavation  is  as  far 
away  from  the  furnace  as  it  can  be,  but 
I’m  not  sure  that  what  I  have  done  will 
be  satisfactory.  I  have  worked  hard 
to  grow  the  potatoes  and  I  -don’t  want 


to  lose  them  if  I  can  help  it.  G.  B. 

To  keep  satisfactorily,  potatoes  should 
be  held  at  temperatures  between  33  and 
40°  F.  They  will  keep  fairly  well  at 
temperatures  between  40  and  50°  F., 
but  will  begin  to  sprout  after  several 
months  of  storage.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  partition  off  a  small  room  in 
your  basement  with  double  walls  that 
can  be  insulated,  and  provide  some 
kind  of  outside  ventilation.  I  have  a 
room  of  this  kind  in  my  own  cellar  and 
have  kept  potatoes  all  Winter.  They 
usually  sprout  some,  starting  in  the 
early  Spring,  but  these  few  sprouts  can 
be  pinched  off  and  the  potatoes  are 
good  to  eat. 


Preventing  Potato  Scab 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
potatoes?  They  are  all  so  rough  and 
scabby.  mbs.  l.  g. 

Scab  on  potatoes  is  usually  worse  in 
soils  that  have  been  heavily  limed  and 
manured.  If  possible,  plant  in  a  new 
location  that  has  not  been  limed  within 
five  years  or  manured  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year;  also  try  the  Sebago  variety. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  for  those  on  hand 
except  to  use  the  paring  knife  when 
preparing  them  for  cooking.  They  will 
not  keep  as  well,  but  the  unaffected 
areas  are  suitable  for  food. 


Planting  Onion  Seed 

Would  like  to  request  some  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  growing  onion  seeds.  Have 
been  told  that  I  could  plant  onion  seeds 
this  Fall  and  they  will  make  green 
onions  in  the  Spring.  N.  s. 

Onion  seed  planted  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Fall  will  produce  plants  which 
will  usually  live  over  the  Winter,  and 
produce  scallions  early  in  the  Spring. 


Harvesting  Sunflower  Seed 

We  planted  a  crop  of  sunflowers  this 
year.  What  is  the  best  way  to  store 
these  and  get  the  seeds  out?  J.  T. 

Cut  off  the  heads  and  put  them  in  a 
well  ventilated  place  to  dry  thoroughly 
where  mice  and  birds  cannot  get  at 
them.  Seeds  can  be  flailed  out  by 
beating  with  a  stick  or  a  flat  board. 

D.  F.  Jones 


October  6,  1945 

Pleasant  Home  for  Birds 

When  a  Transparent  apple  tree  finally 
died  after  being  injured  by  a  wind 
storm  several  years  ago,  we  could  not 
bear  to  chop  it  down,  for  it  was  located 
in  our  yard  and  housed  a  yearly  bird 
nest  in  a  hollow,  drilled  out  by  wood¬ 
peckers.  This  year  the  starlings  chased 
out  the  bluebirds  and  a  year  ago  the 
flicker  waged  a  successful  war  against 
the  starling  for  the  nest  site. 

So  we  sawed  off  the  top  leaving 
some  of  the  trunk,  and  on  the  top  we 
placed  a  bird  house  for  wrens.  The 
hollow  was  made  smaller  by  placing  in 
it  a  piece  of  tin  with  a  small  hole  only 
large  enough  for  bluebirds.  At  the  foot 
we  cut  out  the  sod,  fertilized  the  soil 
and  planted  a  wide  row  of  perennial 
peas  next  to  the  stump.  To  have  a 
first-year  screen  for  the  stub,  we  plant¬ 
ed  blue  morning  glories.  By  next  year 
we  can  depend  upon  a  screen  of  peren¬ 
nial  pea  vines  and  bloom.  Care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  vines  away  from  the 
nest  hole. 

Now  our  old  tree  is  a  homesite  for 
both  wrens  and  bluebirds.  It  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  backyard,  too.  r.  b. 


Trapping  Foxes 

Everyone  who  has  tried  to  trap  foxes 
knows  that  they  are  very  cunning.  To 
trap  a  fox  one  must  outwit  him.  I  have 
accomplished  this  more  than  once  by 
trapping  him  on  a  straw  stack  out  in 
the  open  field.  Foxes,  like  wolves,  will 
go  on  top  of  hay  and  straw  stacks  to 
view  the  country.  Get  three  No.  2 
double  spring  steel  traps,  and  fasten 
them  together  so  they  can  be  set  on 
top  of  the  straw  stack,  about  three  feet 
apart.  Fasten  a  chain  about  ten  feet 
long  to  them,  and  in  the  end  of  the 
chain  fasten  a  post  about  five  feet  long. 
Make  three  shallows  hollows,  each  in  a 
V-shape,  on  top  of  the  stack,  and  set 
the  traps  in  the  center  of  them,  cover¬ 
ing  lightly  with  chaff;  also  cover  the 
chains.  The  post  must  be  pushed  down 
in  the  straw  so  it  cannot  be  seen.  Use 
gloves  when  handling  traps  and  never 
let  a  dog  follow  you,  so  no  scent  will  be 
left.  If  new  traps  are  to  be  used,  it  is 
best  to  boil  them  in  water  and  wood 
ashes  to  blacken  them.  c.  u. 


to  resist  drought,  blight  and  many  insects 
to  withstand  storms  and  make  bigger  crops 


Ves,  Funk  G  Hybrids  have  what  it  takes.  That’s  why  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  areas 
wouldn’t  plant  anything  else. 

'These  farmers  know  from  experience  that  Funk  G  Hybrids  have  all  the 
quality  characteristics  you  could  ever  want  in  any  corn.  These  amazing 
hybrids  are  scientifically  bred  to  give  vigorous  early  growth,  to  produce 
deep  strong  roots  that  resist  drought,  to  develop  strong  whippy  stalks 
that  withstand  storms,  to  produce  big  wide  leaves  for  silage  and  large 
uniform  ears  for  easy  husking.  And  what’s  most  important^  they  out¬ 
produce  neighboring  fields  in  most  every  case. 


/ 


If  you  want  to  take  the  guess  work  out  of  growing  corn,  be 
sure  you  plant  Funk  G  Hybrids.  We  have  hybrids  bred  for 
husking  or  for  silage,  for  early  and  late  seasons  —  hybrids 
suited  to  any  type  climate  or  soil  condition. 

'This  year,  make  sure  you  get  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm. 
Order  your  Funk  G  Hybrid  seed  early.  Write  today  for  prices 
and  a  Free  copy  of  our  new  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  310  LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  County),  PENNA, 


Good  and  Bad  Birds 

• 

At  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington  there  is  one  of  the 
strangest  tribunals  in  the  world.  It 
might  be  called  the  “Supreme  Court  of 
Birdland.”  Before  this  court  must  ap¬ 
pear  all  the  feathered  denizens  of  our 
country  to  stand  trial  upon  the  records 
of  their  deeds  and  misdeeds.  The  offi¬ 
cial  title  of  this  tribunal  is  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Like 
all  other  courts  of  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Birdland  has  its  bailiffs  and  its 
detectives,  its  prosecuting  attorney,  its 
counsel  for  the  defense,  and  its  associ¬ 
ate  judges.  But  it  differs  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  tribunal  of  justice  in  that  only 
one  form  of  misdemeanor  is  tried  there: 
offenses  against  plants  and  animals  that 
are  friendly  to  man.  ' 

In  the  court  the  judges,  who  are  men 
of  science,  convict  a  prisoner  on  only 
one  count.  The  defendant  must  be 
caught  red-handed;  he  must  have  upon 
his  person  direct  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  Circumstantial 
evidence  is  of  no  avail.  A  species  must 
be  charged  with  destroying  fruit,  con¬ 
suming  grain  or  preying  on-  chickens. 
If  the  charges  are  true,  says  the  court, 
the  proofs  will  be  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  birds.  If  the  stomachs  have  suf¬ 
ficient  forbidden  fruits  or  grains  or  ani¬ 
mal  life,  the  court,  satisfied  the  birds 
are  guilty,  then  advises  either  that  they 
be  dealt  with  locally  or  that  their  names 
be  expunged  from  the  protected  list. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  this 
court  sifts  and  weighs  evidence  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  just  verdict.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  complaints  have  come  in 
concerning  the  depredations  of  the  star¬ 
ling.  He  may  be  charged  with  consum¬ 
ing  grain  or  fruit  or  some  of  the  in¬ 
sects  that  are  beneficial  to  mankind. 
That  might  be  compared  to  the  filing 
of  a  bill  of  particulars  with  the  court. 
Upon  receipt  of  complaints  the  tribunal 
issues  an  order  for  the  arrest  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  alleged  offender.  'The 
warrant  takes  the  form  of  directions  to 
the  field  agents  of  the  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey  to  procure  the  stomachs  of  a  large 
number  of  starlings  and  to  send  them 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  Survey  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  together  with  all  other  available 
data.  The  data  shows  where  the  speci¬ 
men  was  obtained — grain  field,  orchard 
or  woods,  and  in  what  section  of  the 
State.  Because  of  the  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  and  the  spread  of  the  European 
starling  in  this  country,  many  persons 
wish  to  exterminate  them.  Despite  cer¬ 
tain  objectionable  habits,  such  as  roost¬ 
ing  on  branches  of  fruit  trees  until  they 
break  with  the  weight,  the  disturbing 
noise  they  make,  the  odor  and  the  litter 
around  homes  in  small  towns  and  coun¬ 
try,  the  starling  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  bird  enemies  of 
ground-inhabiting  insects  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Its  diet  includes  the  Japanese 
beetle,  cutworms  and  other  pests.  Its 
liking  for  cherries  and  other  fruits  and 
garden  truck,  however,  has  been  to  its 
discredit.  Objections  also  have  been 
raised  to  its  usurping  the  nesting  sites 
of  native  birds. 


In  the  final  verdict  on  any  bird,  the 
percentage  of  fruits,  of  harmful  or  ben¬ 
eficial  insects,  of  animal  life  of  all 
kinds  and  of  the  different  varieties  of 
wild  seeds  are  all  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Only  in  that  way  can  perfect  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  birds  be  meted  out. 

This  work  was  begun  in  1885.  Before 
then  very  few  accurate  observations  of 
bird  life  had  been  made.  The  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  get  actual  facts.  It  was 
not  enough  to  know  that  certain  spe¬ 
cies  of  birds  fed  on  insects  or  fruit.  It 
was  necessary  to  know  the  particular 
kinds  of  fruit  and  insects  that  they  ate 
and  at  what  seasons,  and  whether  the 
diets  of  the  species  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  the  same.  The  last  con¬ 
sideration  is  important.  The  court 
found,  for  example,  that  the  oriole  is 
the  sworn  enemy  of  the  caterpillar  in 
the  East,  but  that  in  the  West  he  is  very 
fond  of  grapes.  Likewise,  the  lovely 
bobolink  was  formerly  the  scourge  of 
the  rice-producing  sections  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  whereas  elsewhere  he 
was  valuable  on  account  of  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  destructive  larvae  and  insects. 
Therefore,  the  decisions  of  the  court  in 
some  cases  have  to  be  conditional  upon 
the  regions  in  which  the  bird  lives. 

Hawks  have  definitely  been  placed  in 
the  “Rogues’  Gallery.”  There  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  species  of  this  bird,  and  only  a 
handful  have  been  exonerated.  Owls, 
also,  have  poor  records.  And  the  noisy 
blue  jay  was  another  prisoner  before 
the  bar  of  justice  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  accused  of  robbing  the  nests  of  rob¬ 
ins,  devouring  eggs  and  young  birds, 
and  of  stealing  corn  and  fruits.  Many 
examinations  proved  that  those  prac¬ 
tices  were  not  habitual.  When  the  Sur¬ 
vey  found  that  the  blue  jay  had  a 
marked  appetite  for  the  brown-tailed 
moth,  which  threatens  the  trees 
throughout  the  New  England  States,  the 
verdict  of  "not  guilty”  was  issued,  and 
farmers  in  all  sections  of  that  region 
were  warned  to  leave  him  alone.  At 
the  most,  he  had  only  occasional  lapses 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
bird  morals. 

Even  the  dove,  symbol  of  peace  and 
tranquility,  has  appeared  before  the  bar 
of  justice  of  the  Survey,  charged  with 
being  the  purloiner  of  large  quantities 
of  wheat.  The  accusation  was  proved, 
but  it  also  showed  that  the  dove  eats 
only  wheat  left  on  the  ground  after  the 
harvest,  grain  that  would  have  been 
lost  in  any  event.  The  greater  part  of 
the  dove’s  food  the  year  round  is  weed 
seed,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  dove  and 
many  others  of  similar  tastes,  weeds 
would  be  still  more  abundant  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  crops.  The  quail,  or  bob- 
white,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by 
hunters  as  a  game  bird,  is  worth  so 
much  as  a  weed  destroyer  that  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  have  his  quail  shot 
to  the  point  of  extermination.  A  bevy 
of  quail  on  a  farm  is  a  big  asset.  Black¬ 
birds  and  crows  do  eat  grain,  but  they 
also  have  their  good  points.  They  eat 
field  mice  and  cutworms. 

The  damage  done  to  crops  and  fruits 
by  insects  is  staggering.  Therefore  birds 
are  worth  billions  of  dollars  to  us.  They 
are  our  allies,  and  should  be  protected. 
New  York  j.  w.  w. 
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Maine  Potato  Forecast 

While  the  predictions  and  estimates 
for  a  bumper  potato  crop  in  Maine  have 
been  scaled  down  somewhat,  the  indi¬ 
cations  now  are  that  the  early  figures 
will  have  to  be  still  further  reduced. 
The  month  of  August  was  unusually 
warm  and  dry.  Inspection  has  shown 
that  the  set  of  tubers  was  not  up  to 
average  and  despite  the  usual  spraying 
and  intensive  cultivation,  the  lack  of 
moisture  caused  the  plants  to  die  down 
earlier  than  usual.  The  early  kinds, 
mostly  cobblers,  have  been  dug  and 
show  a  falling  off  from  their  usual 
average.  As  the  digging  of  the  late 
crop  is  usually  withheld  until  a  killing 
frost,  the  predictions  of  a  competent 
observer  who  has  made  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
county,  are  that  the  late  crop  also  will 
be  much  less  than  the  early  estimate. 

Two  local  starch  factories  are  now 
running  full  blast  with  potatoes  shipped 
in  from  New  Jersey.  This  has  been  a 
situation  that  has  been  in  practice  for 
the  past  two  seasons;  which  seems  much 
like  imitating  the  old  saying  of  “carry¬ 
ing  coals  to  Newca'stle.”  The  early  dug 
potatoes  mostly  cobblers,  which  when 
first  marketed,  sold  for  $4.00  pe^  barrel, 
now  are  a  “drug  on  the  market.” 

Regarding  the  labor  situation,  the 
main  dependence  is  still  placed  upon 
the  German  prisoners  of  war  to  do 
most  of  the  picking  of  the  late  crop  of 
potatoes.  Time  was  in  the  past  when 
whole  families  of  French  Canadians 
were  allowed  to  come  over  the  border 
and  assist  until  the  crop  was  harvested. 
Last  season  the  Government  imported 
Negroes  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
mostly  Jamaicans,  who  also  worked  in 
the  canning  factories,  but  the  potato 
growers  report  that  the  German  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  were  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  the  imported  labor.  During  the 
Summer  and  Spring  these  prisoners 
have  been  working  in  the  pulp  woods 
where  they  have  also  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory.  With  the  return  of  our  soldier  boys 
from  the  war  zone,  it  is  hoped  that 
many  will  find  the  life  of  a  worker  of 
the  soil  attractive  enough  to  warrant  a 
life  occupation.  a.  j.  brown. 

Maine. 


The  New  Rose  for  1946 

“Peace”  is  the  only  All-America  Rose 
Selection  for  1946  introduction.  Time¬ 
ly  in  name,  it  was  christened  at  the 
Pasadena  Rose  Show  in  California,  just 
as  the  San  Francisco  World  Conference 
was  starting  its  deliberations. 

Originated  in  France  by  Francis  Meil- 
land,  who  has  produced  many  fine  va¬ 
rieties  for  American  and  world  gardens. 
Peace,  which  he  calls  his  “miracle  rose,” 
is  the  loveliest  of  them  all.  Its  large 
ovoid  buds  are  yellow,  soon  showing  a 
watermelon  pink  picotee  edging  to  its 
petals.  In  Summer,  the  yellow  tints 
turn  to  a  creamy  or  alabaster  white.  Its 


“Peace,”  the  1946  Rose  Selection 

coloring  is  held  in  severe  sun.  The  long 
lasting  flowers,  five  to  six  inches  across, 
are  borne  singly,  with  an  occasional 
side  bud,  on  medium  to  long  stems.  The 
30  to  60  or  more  petals  in  each  flower 
make  it  a  very  double  rose,  and  the 
petals  drop  off  cleanly  at  the  end.  Its 
fragrance  is  mild  and  very  pleasant. 

The  foliage  is  abundant,  dense  and 
heavy,  with  leathery,  large,  glossy 
leaves  of  dark  green,  resistant  to  dis¬ 
ease.  A  little  black-spot  or  touch  of 
mildew  may  develop  under  prolonged 
conditions  favorable  to  such  infections. 
The  growth  is  vigorous  with  heavy 
canes,  upright  and  busy,  reaching  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  height,  according  to 
climate  and  growing  conditions.  The 
average  is  about  three  feet. 


The  Pathfinder  Strawberry 

Pathfinder,  a  rather  recent  straw¬ 
berry  introduction,  has  proved  to  be  a 
fine  berry  for  Southern  New  England. 
It  makes  an  abundance  of  plants,  is 
hardy  and  yields  heavily.  The  fruit  is 
mild,  brightly  colored  and  keeps  a 
green  calyx.  In  the  catalogs  it  is  listed 
as  a  second  early,  but  with  me  it  bore 
ripe  fruit  several  days  earlier  than  May¬ 
time,  which  is  said  to  be  the  earliest 
of  all  strawberries. 

An  unusual  thing  has  just  happened 
with  mine.  My  Pathfinders  bore  heavily 
and  nicely  in  June  and  then,  lo  and 
behold,  there  were  ripe  berries  on  the 
plant  again  in  the  middle  of  September. 
I  am  wondering  if  any  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  have  had  a  similar  experience. 
Does  Pathfinder  tend  to  bear  a  Fall 
crop?  My  Fall  berries  are  of  excellent 
flavor.  E.  A.  w. 


Farm  Liability  Insurance 
Rates  Reduced 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
rates  charged  for  farm  employers’  li¬ 
ability  insurance.  This  type  of  policy, 
with  medical  payments  to  employees, 
was  first  written  two  years  ago  in  com¬ 
bination  with  public  liability  coverage. 
The  policy  covers  all  claims  made 
against  a  farmer  for  injuries  to  an  em¬ 
ployee,  including  up  to  $250  in  medical 
payments,  and  injury  and  property  dam¬ 
age  sustained  by  anyone  else,  caused  by 
the  insured’s  negligence,  up  to  $5,000  for 
an  accident  to  any  one  person  and 
$10,000  for  any  one  accident  including 
more  than  one  person. 

The  original  yearly  cost  of  that  part 
of  the  policy  covering  farm  employees, 
with  medical  payments  up  to  $250,  was 
$4.07  per  $100  of  payroll.  It  is  now  re¬ 
duced  to  $3.14  per  $100  of  payroll.  For 
coverage  against  personal  injury  claims 
of  others  than  employees,  the  rate  is 
still  the  same — $5  plus  l%c  per  acre  for 
all  over  five  acres;  and  for  coverage 
against  property  damage  claims,  $1  plus 
%c  per  acre  for  all  over  five. 

Thus,  the  total  annual  insurance  cost 
to  a- farmer  with  100  acres  of  land  and  a 
$1,000  payroll  would  be  $39.31,  made  up 
as  follows; 

Farmers’  Liability  Insurance  with 
$250  medical  payments  (10  x 

$3.14  per  $100  of  payroll) . $31.40 

Owners’,  Landlords’  and  Tenants’ 
Liability  Insurance  ($5  for  first 
five  acres +  l%c  X  95  =  $6.43;  and 


$1  plus  i/2Cx95  =  $1.48)  .  7.91 

Total  . $39.31 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  August,  1945  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  qt. 
*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op  ..$3.88  .0825 


Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.  3.68  .0782 

tConsumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.595  .0765 

Bovina  Ctr.  Co-op .  3.275  .0697 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op.  . . .  3.275  .0697 

Fly  C!reek  Valley  Co-op.  .  3.25  .0691 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc.  . .  3.24  .0689 

Grandview  Dairies  .  3.24  .0698 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.24  .0698 

Rosedale  Dairies  .  3.24  .0698 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.24  .0698 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op.  . .  .  3.24  .0689 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.  . . .  3.24  .0689 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.19  .0668 


Tliese  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  var.v.  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Slar- 
ket  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.25;  Buf¬ 
falo  $3.09;  Kochester  $3.33. 

*Lehigh  was  not  permitted  to  pay  more  than  $3.47, 
41  cents  per  cwt.  being  held  in  reserve.  tCrice  paid 
at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED;  Nuts,  Forest  Seeds,  Tree  and  Shrub  seed. 
F.  W.  Schumacher,  Box  131,  Jamaica  Plain  30,  Mass. 


XU  A  N  T  It  Large  Trevor  shingle  and  heading 
“  I  machine  with  48  in.  to  54  in.  saw. 

W.  G.  Runkles,  185  Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 
Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


FOX  TERRIER  LOST 

$100  additional  reward  to  the  person 
who  finds  small,  smooth  coat  Fox  Ter¬ 
rier,  solid  black  head  with  all  white 
body,  lost  at  Lake  Oscawana.  Named 
“Vicky.”  Also  $1,000  to  any  wounded 
veteran  designated  by  finder.  Phone 
Kitty  Smith,  Peek.  3571-J-l. 


SCHOHARIE  CO.  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Saturday/  October  13/  1945 

AT  12:30  P.  M. 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

50  Registered  Holsteins 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  negative 
to  blood  test;  many  Bang’s  Vaccinated. 
A  hand-picked  offering  from  the  best 
herds  in  this  well-known  and  leading 
Holstein  County.  Mostly  fresh  and  close 
springers,  several  high-bred  young  bulls, 
yearlings,  and  heifer  calves. 

SCHOHARIE  CO.  Holstein  Club, 
Franklin  Aker,  Secy-Treas. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS/  MEXICO/  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Dispersal  Sale 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  22.  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

85  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  85 

Gerow  &  Bates  Herd — on  their  farm  on 
Houle  45,  between  Chester  and  Washing- 
tonville,  N.  Y.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  all 
Bang’s  Vaccinated  and  eligible  for  ship¬ 
ment  into  New  Jersey.  45  Milking  cows 
including  30  fresh  and  nearby  springers, 
20  heifers  from  5  to  18  months  old,  20 
heifer  calves,  and  2  famous  bred  herd 
sires:  A  son  of  Dunloggln  Design  from  a 
8I7-Ib.  fat  dam,  A  son  of  Osborndale  King 
Ormsby  from  a  839-lb.  fat  dam. 

A  sensational  sale  of  a  popular  bred, 
high  producing  herd  in  CTA.  Death  of 
one  partner  reason  for  dispersal. 

GEROW  &  BATES,  Owners,  Blooming  Grove,  N.Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


MA  inpe, 
and  notxUt 

S2S.9S 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant,  white¬ 
wash,  better,  faster, 
easier.  Klllsllce.  nits, 
parasites  on  build¬ 
ings,  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can’t  settle  or 
clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Para¬ 
gon  Sprayers, 
write  to  us  di¬ 
rect  for  10-day 

trial  with  money-back  guarantee. 

THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  CO. 

1001  STATE  AVE. _ HARRISON.  OHIO 


EIITHURT? 


m  DR.  BARRON'S  NEW  FOOT  CUSHION 

Oo  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  callous- 
es.  corns,  weak  arch  foot  pains?  Try 
D«.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT  CUSHIONS. 
LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft 
SPONGY,  air-ventilated.  Fits  all 
shoes.  Cushions  your  ARCHES  amj 
FEET  from  HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron 
rfV.’  „* ‘Wonderful  for  tired,  aching 
feet!  Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure  ” 
.-icnd  only  81.08  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O  D 
plus  postage.  STATE  SHOE  SIZE 
AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-0AY 
^**fAL  GUARANTEE,  Money  back  if 
no  blessed  rellefi 

[i^RTHO  CO,^  J11  W,^83nl  SL  OepL  S-H,  H-T.  t-24 


STOPS  ROOF-LEAKS  IN  THE  RAIN! 


✓  jt  ■  ,WET-r>ArciP7^ 

^/V  Keep  a  con  handy  for  emergencies  I 

//\  •  Buy  at  point,  lumber,  hardware,  de-  4 
/  \  portment  stores.  Write  for  folder  F-5. 


Another  Famous  Pobco  "Home-Saver"  ^ 
Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makers  of 
Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings 
THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


USE 
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COLD  PREPARATIONS 


LIQUID, 


TABLETS.  SALVE,  NOSE 
USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


DROPS 


Tfini  IflT*?  LR-^^’D  NEW,  GOVERNMENT 
Ev/v/ia  iki  1  kJ  surplus.  Large  metal  box  contain¬ 
ing  large  and  small  screwdrivers,  set  of  six  10-point 
socket  wrenches.  14  to  ?8 ;  8-in.  crescent  wrench,  2 
douWe-end  wrenches,  pair  pliers,  magneto  file,  pulley 
H»i«#|puller.  Weight  8  lbs.  $4.95  F.  O.  B. 
KINGSLEY  RADIO.  CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co,. 
DCS  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Some  weights  again  available.  Write  for  samples  and 
price  list. 

ATWOOD’S  92  Washington  St..  Binghamton.  N,  Y. 

MALONEY 


ORTHERN  GROWN 

FRUIT  TREES 

yS/’  OrcAorc/ 


KELLY’S 

Upland  Grown 
NURSERY  STOCK 

Strong  hardy  plants  that 
will  grow  and  return  many 
times  the  effort  and  money 
you  invest  in  them. 

Write  for  FREE  FALL  CATAOG 
listing  best  varities  of  DWARF 
APPLES,  CHERRIES,  PLUMS, 
PEACHES,  QUINCES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
SHRUBS,  SHADE  TREES,  HEDGE 
PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Free  Planting  Guide  with  each 
order.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

30  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Our  65th  Year 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shad^— Beauty— Fun 
Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut 
trees  for  over  48  years. 

Sunny  Ridge.  435  New  St.  Swarthmore.  Pa, 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTINGS;  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees: 
blueberry,  boysenberry.  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  78  years’ 
experience,  we  guarantee  satisfac- 

.  _„'tion.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  RIOS,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

state  certified,  12  to  16  Inch  tops,  ready  October 
15th  to  November  10th.  Latham,  Taylor,  Indian 
Summer  (everbearing)  12  plants  $2;  25-$3.75: 
50-$7:  100-$I2;  postage  paid. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM 

MAPLEVIEW,  -  NEW  YORK 

RED  RASPBERRIES  Milton,  Marcy*^  Taylor. 

Indian  Summer.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Grown  under  famed  Malones 
supervision,  these  very  sturdy 
trees  have  hardy  root  systemt 
and  survive  extreme  climatic 
conditions  destructive  to  manj 
other  trees.  Write  today  foi 
FREE  Guide  which  every  fruii 
grower  should  have.  BI(5- 
^  _  rt  GER  PROFITS  result  fron 
\\  Maloney  GUARANTEE! 

\\  fruit  trees. 

^  MALONEY  BROS. 

Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

73  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


PUR  61^  YEAR 


-A-  KT  T  E3  33 

FARMER  AGENTS  OR  DEALERS 

To  sell  our  quality  SEED  CORN  and  SEED  OATS. 
Now  booking  orders  for  spring  delivery.  Write — 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
Porters  Sideling,  Pennsylvania 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  XJ.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr,  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Everbearing  Raspberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit  next 
Summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,N.  Y. 


WA  •T’  r  iiteen  bu  lb.  cans  llg 

■*— *  or  .\mber  Extracted  Horn 


L.  CLARK  HOGE, 


LEESBURG, 


VIRGIN! 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PU'LNTS 
Catsklll.  Aberdeen.  Dresden,  Pathfinder  and  Claremont 
$2.50  a  hundred.  Transportation  collect. 

ROBERT  F.  TURNBULL,  MAPLE  VIEW.  N.  Y. 


HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN  FRUIT  TREES, 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
TOBE'S  TREERY 

NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 


Strawberry  Plant?  X^rlctlcs.  Catalog  Free. 

uUdWllCIiy  ildlllS  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Check  here  if  Interested  In  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In 
come  Plan  for  Spara-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 


3  New  Books  FREE  If  You  Hunyi 


_ To^  Encourage  Home  Planting  Urged  by  U.  S.  Government 

Kii  iKH  m  nm  ■  :i  1 1  •  I 

Lki 

Ml  Accept  prize  tree  to  introduce  Wonder  Fruits  of  Burbank  and  Stark 

Yes,  you  can  get  this  gorgeous  book  over  a  foot  long,  showing  actual  life  color 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  plates  of  giant  size  fruit  on  the  miracle  trees  of  Burbank  and  Stark.  Trees,  many 

^  of  which  bear  1  to  3  years  younger.  Trees  that  bear  up  to  40  bushels.  Page  after 

page  illustrates  in  nature’s  hues,  tempting,  luscious  fruit  bountifully  borne  by 
^  trees  propagated  by  the  horticultural  wizards.  Burbank  and  Stark.  The  72  big 

pages,  full  magazine  size,  a  ■  - 

u  u,  show  over  300  color  plates  * 

of  fruit  marvels  in  life  size. 

STARK  IN  grow  on  amazing  trees 

.  ,  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  ^  -w  •...,1, 

Apple  ^ —  easily  raised  almost  any- 

1  where  ordinary  crops  will  grow.  d  1  AIUy  RRn'R 

1  Pictures,  too,  show  whole  root  onu  a. 

.  -  I  ‘‘"'1  fattening  be-  Nurscnes  &  Orchards  Co. 

20%  Garden  \  Loulsl^ina.  MISSOURI 

'Ire®  o  TheV  Book  and  details  of  Prize  tree  offer. 

y/hll*  I  SENa  ^  Check  for  Free  Fruit  Planning  Guide. 

— ^  T - Ww  Mt\ht  O  Check  for  Free  Home  Landscape  Booklet. 

DC  ek  for  Special  lO  Tree  Proposition. 
"I  sold  S1.765.S6  worth  of  trees  in  one  WeekT^"^^^  Check  for  Special  overdo  Tree  Proposition. 

spare  c.  l.  Eekariy  '  mifame . 

I  sent  in  unusual  sales  of  Sl.765.86  in  oa«  . 

week.  We  mail  hundreds  of  big  commission  checks  each  B 

tf  week  as  plantin*  breaks  all  records.  Many  earn  valnabla  ^  r,,  Tf  V  n  Cy 

rises  plus  commissions  m  ^are  Time.  No  investment.  ^  K.P  .D . State . 

tee  outfit.  We  teach  you.  ^ro  while  you  learn.  Check  Bl 
white  BQuare  on  coupon  now. 
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HIGH  PROTEIN  Renk  Pedigreed  Hybrids  have  an  unusual  ability 

to  produce  high  yields  of  corn  with  more  than  ordinary  protein 
content.  Here  is  a  method  of  corn  raising  that  will  bring  out  this 
extra  productiveness. 

SUPERCHARGED  Renks  have  developed  a  system  of  supercharging 
their  soils.  In  addition  to  several  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  they  ap¬ 
ply  fertilizer  both  by  plow  sole  and  planter  attachment.  This  is  the 
method  that  enabled  them  to  take  more  than  3  million  pounds  of 
grain  and  livestock  from  their  farm  last  year  —  enough  produce  to 
load  a  freight  train  over  a  mile  long! 

NORTHERN -BRED  Northern-bred  Renk  Pedigreed  Hybrids  increase 
your  chances  for  success  with  this  system.  These  hybrids  are  acclimat¬ 
ed  to  this  soil  and  climate  —  grow  fast  in  spite  of  cool  spring  weather 
and  utilize  soil  elements  to  make  top-quality,  meat- producing  corn. 

^Write  for  more  information  and  order  seed  now  for  1946. 

VICLAND  OATS— HENRY  WHEAT 


Best  yielders  on  the  market.  First  generation  seed  grown 
exclusively  in  Wisconsin. 

FREE  Color  Folder.  Excellent  dealer  territories  open.  WRITE 
WM.  F.  RENK  &  SONS,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 


TARPAULINS 

And  Other  Canvas  Items 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Size  and  types  to  meet  the 
farmers  requirements.  Qual¬ 
ity  merchandise.  Price  low. 
Order  through  your  dealer  or 
cooperative. 

Dealers  Write  or  Wire  for 
Our  Proposition 

UNITED  CANVAS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Fnrmingdale,  New  Jersey 


^evmouR"4‘miTM 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNERS- 

FORGED  ALLOY^pn^  No.  528 
STEEL  -  long  honcUe. 

keen  "dool" 
cutting  action; 
FULL  LENGTH  23 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 

900Z  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


ESPALIER  FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  European  gardens,  now  avail¬ 
able  in  America.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SAVAGE  INSULATED  SEMI-SCALDING  TANKS 

Forty  gallon  capacity.  Guaranteed  thennometers  to 
within  a  half  degree.  For  use  with  oil,  gas,  or  coal. 
PRICE  $45.00 

SITERIOR  POULTRY  PICKERS  $165.00  UP. 
THERMOSTATICALLY  controlled  EI.ECTR1C  SCALD- 
ERS.  KILLING  CONES  $1.00  UP. 

Order  now  and  be  sure  of  delivery  for  turkey  and 
chicken  killing.  Telephone:  125 

L.  T.  SAVAGE,  Poultry  Supplies,  NORWELL,  MASS. 


MCDONALD 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

LOW  COST,  ABUNDANT  RUNNING  WATER. 
SAVES  STEPS  .  .  WORK  .  .  MEANS 
1  •  BETTER  HEALTH,  BETTER  LIVING. 


Big  Hearings,  durable  materials.  Positive  oiling.  89 
years  of  "know  how"  In  pump  manufacture.  With 
government  limitations  generously  lifted,  McDonald 
Systems  are  being  produced  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
But,  the  demand  Is  still  GILEATKR  than  the  SIII’PLY. 
Keep  in  touch  with  your  McDonald  Dealer,  or  write  us. 
A  McDONAJ.D  SYSTEM  is  worth  waiting  for. 

A.  Y«.  McDonald  mfg.  co. 

Pubuque,  Iowa 


Q  A  nn  I  F  Q  f-'-  S.  Army  reconditioned,  guaranteed 
“ 4* perfect.  $17.50.  New  matching  bri¬ 
dle,  $3.50.  Also  new  single  lines,  $3.50;  dtuble,  $7.00. 
New  buggy  Harness,  $39.50. 

All  prices  include  delivery. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  WEST  COPAKE,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  BIG  15- LB.  BOX  OF  OVER  3,000 

popular  size  assortment  of  steel  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
washers,  cotter  pins,  hose  clamps,  etc.  $5.00  postpaid. 

MELT2  AIRCRAFT,  Hardware  Department, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  NEW  JERSEY 


WHISKEY  BARRELS:  Fresh  emptied,  50  gallon 
$4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00;  5  for  $19.00;  freight  prepaid. 
Special  prices  on  quantities. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’  DISTILLERY, 

P.O.  Box  30,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tel:  Norwalk  6-5757 


Wild  Plants  for  Window 
Gardens 

Those  who  have  sun  porches  or  rooms 
in  their  homes  where  the  Winter  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  kept  around  60°,  should 
not  overlook  native  wild  plants  for  their 
window  gardens.  Many  of  our  Spring¬ 
flowering  plants  can  be  forced  into 
bloom  with  very  little  effort,  and  some 
of  them  make  unique  pot  and  window 
box  specimens. 

If  any  over-zealous  conservationists 
are  inclined  to  throw  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  the  prospect  of  taking  up  wild 
plants  and  bringing  them  to  the  house, 
they  may  be  reminded  that  almost  all 
of  the  desirable  kinds  may  now  be  had 
as  nursery-grown  plants.  However, 
most  of  the  kinds  which  can  be  forced 
are  plentiful  enough,  and  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  the  removal  of  a  few  roots. 

The  principle  of  Winter  forcing  lies 
in  making  Spring-like  conditions,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  freeze.  The  kinds  which  flower 
before  the  first  of  July  are  easiest  to 
force.  The  roots  can  be  potted  any  time 
before  cold  weather,  in  bulb  pans,  win¬ 
dow  boxes  or  common  clay  pots,  and 
left  outside  to  freeze.  This  freezing 
produces  conditions  like  those  of 
nature,  so  the  buds  stored  up  in  the 
Fall  develop  beautifully  indoors. 

Native  plants  easiest  to  force  are 
Hepatica,  Bloodroot,  Trilliums,  Lady’s 
Slipper,  pink,  yellow  and  white  kinds, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit  and  Dutchman’s 
Breeches.  It  may  be  difficult  to  find 
some  of  these  unless  you  know  right 
where  they  grow.  Bloodroot  and  Dutch¬ 
man’s  Breeches  die  down  completely  in 
the  Summer  and  do  not  leave  a  trace. 
However,  the  former  usually  grows  in 
dense  beds.  Dig  up  a  bunch  of  the 
reddish  roots  and  pot  them  with  the 
buds  pointing  upward.  Individual 
blooms  of  Bloodroot  open  but  once,  but 
you  may  set  a  lot  of  the  roots  in  a 
window  box  or  large  pot,  and  flowers 
will  appear  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  leaves  which  follow 
the  flowers  are  ornamental  and  the 
plant  is  unsual  even  without  blooms. 

The  foliage  of  Dutchman’s  Breeches  is 
of  a  beautiful  fern-like  texture  and  the 
flowers  are  shaped  like  those  of  Bleed¬ 
ing  Heart.  The  plant  produces  a  dense 
cluster  of  small  bulbs,  each  of  which 
sends  up  a  bunch  of  finely-divided 
leaves,  and  the  larger  central  bulbs  a 
spray  of  pale  flowers.  If  you  happen 
to  have  this  plant  growing  in  your  gar¬ 
den,  take  up  a  clump  of  the  bulbs  and 
you  can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  plant 
for  weeks  during  midwinter. 

The  native  Hepatica  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  all;  also,  it  is  easy  to  find  in 
its  native  wilds  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  the  leaves  are  evergreen.  Most 
nature  lovers  will  have  several  other 
kinds  not  mentioned  here,  which  they 
will  desire  to  try.  The  rule  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  plants  which  form  their  buds 
below  ground  or  near  the  surface  are 
sure  to  prove  the  most  satisfactory. 

Do  not  attempt  to  force  the  Trailing 
Arbutus.  It  is  better  to  leave  it  where 
it  grows  and  enjoy  it  in  the  Spring. 
Incidentally,  if  you  know  where  there 
are  thrifty  specimens  of  this  plant,  dig 
out  the  roots  of  other  vegetation  over 
a  radius  of  two  feet  and  make  the  soil 
mellow.  Seeds  from  the  plant  will  take 
root,  and  next  Fall  you  should  have  a 
dozen  or  more  thrifty  young  plants. 
The  Arbutus  is  a  shy  seeder  and  seeds 
are  difficult  to  collect,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  make  grow  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Plants  started  in  this  way  may  be 
transplanted  to  suitable  environment  in 
the  garden. 

An  unusual  window  box  display  may 
be  assured  by  cutting  out  a  patch  of 
soil  from  some  woodland  locality,  where 
a  mixture  of  wild  plants  thrives,  and 
bringing  this  to  the  window  after  freez¬ 
ing.  You  can  scarcely  find  a  spot  in  any 
rich  woodland  that  is  not  full  of  various 
kinds  of  roots.  You  will  be  pleased  and 
surprised  at  the  variety  of  vegetation 
which  will  spring  up  from  a  window 
box  filled  with  a  square  of  woods  soil. 
Wild  plants  should  be  potted  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  is  two-thirds  leaf  mould  and 
the  other  third  sand.  Drainage  must 
be  good.  Keep  the  temperature  of  the 
room  moist  and  the  wild  plants  will 
give  you  z.  lot  of  pleasure  during  the 
Winter.  c.  H.  c. 
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Care  Needed  in  Burning 
Brush 

Twice  each  year  many  have  an  urge 
to  clean  up  their  surroundings  by  burn¬ 
ing  leaves,  dead  grass,  papers  and  rub¬ 
bish.  It’s  quick  and  easy  that  way. 
The  leaves  and  other  material  are  raked 
into  piles,  a  match  is  lighted  and  the 
clean-up  is  on.  Yet  how  many  stop  to 
realize  that  one  little  burning  leaf  can 
blow  over  onto  that  patch  of  dead  grass 
back  of  the  garage,  or  that  the  tar 
paper  on  the  garage  roof,  temporary 
on  account  of  the  war,  can  be  ignited, 
and  blown  about  so  that  it  sets  the  barn 
afire?  Such  occurences  are  annually 
recorded  in  the  local  papers  throughout 
this  United  States  during  the  Autumn 
and  Spring  months. 

It  pays  to  do  your  thinking  before 
you  light  that  match  because  probably 
you  will  not  be  able  to  think  too  clearly 
if  a  breeze  springs  up  suddenly  and  the 
flames  start  a  mad  race  toward  your 
home.  If  it  is  necessary  to  burn  trash 
and  rubbish  observe  a  few  fundamental 
rules  of  safety  such  as:  don’t,  unless  it 
is  a  still  day;  prepare  to  put  the  fire 
out  before  you  start 'it;  make  a  fire¬ 
break  by  plowing  or  sprinkling  strips 
and  burning  to  them  (do  this  especially 
on  the  side  and  end  toward  which  the 
flames  will  race);  don’t  forget  that  a 
fire  will  generate  a  breeze  itself,  the 
hot  air  rising  at  the  centbr  and  the 
cold  air  rushing  in  to  replace  it;  have 
fire  extinguishers  or  better  still,  several 
sprinkling  cans  filled  with  water  ready 
for  action;  know  beforehand  where  you 
can  get  help  if  fire  gets  out  of  hand, 
and  call  the  fire  department  the  minute 
you  are  doubtful. 

The  usual  practice  of  using  wet 
brooms  to  put  out  a  grass  fire  is  good 
as  is  beating  it  out  with  shovels,  wet 
gunny  sacks,  or  other  instrurnents;  but, 
a  sprinkling  can  of  water  is  the  most 
effective  of  all.  So,  let’s  get  the  can, 
or  better,  two  of  them,  and  some  pails 
full  of  water  as  reserve,  before  lighting 
the  fire. 

If  at  all  doubtful,  take  a  sprinkler 
and  walk  around  the  area  to  be  burned, 
wetting  a  narrow  band,  then  light  the 
grass  in  the  center.  Observe  how  the 
flame  subsides  when  it  gets  to  the  wetted 
band.  In  the  meantime,  be  sure  to 
replenish  with  another  pail  or  two  of 
water. 

It  is  probable  that  you  will  complete 
your  burning  job  without  incident  but 
should  the  flame  spread  too  rapidly  to 
suit  you,  walk  across  several  feet  ahead 
of  the  flames,  sprinkling  a  band.  Watch 
for  sparks  that  may  get  across  this  band 
and  give  a  dash  as  required  or  else  slap 
them  out.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  the  flames  die  down  when  they 
reach  the  wetted  places.  c.  A.  P. 

New  York. 


White  Calville  Apple 

Can  you  locate  a  nursery  listing  an 
apple  known  as  the  White  Calville  for 
me?  A  recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  magazine  section  says:  “A  vari¬ 
ety  of  apple  known  as  White  Calville 
has  been  found  to  contain  as  much  vita¬ 
min  C  as  an  orange.  Formerly  apples 
were  not  considered  in  the  same  class 
as  oranges  or  even  tomatoes  for  vita¬ 
min  C  content.”  That  is  the,  extent  of 
my  knowledge.  No  one  has  ever  heard 
of  it;  no  catalog  lists  it. 

It  might  be  too  acid  to  be  popular, 
but  crossed  with  something  like  Sweet 
Delicious,  it  might  produce  something 
valuable.  G.  v.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  facts  reported  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  are  quite  correct.  There  are 
many  persons  who  for  years  have  main¬ 
tained  that  the  White  Calville  has  health 
values  beyond  many  other  varieties. 

The  White  Calville  is  an  old  European 
variety.  Whether  a  high  vitamin  C  con¬ 
tent  will  be  enough  to  bring  this  vari¬ 
ety  back  into  cultivation  is  another 
matter.  We  do  not  know  where  trees 
can  be  secured,  but  scion  wood  or  bud 
wood  can  be  had  from  the  N.  Y.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  and  also  from 
Gilbert  &  Ritchey,  orchardists,  in  Ya¬ 
kima,  Wash. 


More  than  1,000  farmers  and  their  families  attended  the  annual  Field  Day  held 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station’s  Mt.  Carmel  Farm.  This 
spacious  tent  was  especially  inciting  to  those  who  brought  their  bulging  farm 

lunch  baskets. 
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They’ve  done  it  again— the  all-American  team  of 
farmers  with  their  mechanized  army  of  tractors 
and  farm  equipment! 

They  have  produced  another  bumper  crop,  even 
though  there  have  been  too  few  new  machines  to  go 
around.  In  fact,  many  of  the  crops  that  have  moved 
to  market,  feedlot,  barn  and  crib  this  year  have  been 
produced  with  machines  that  in  normal  times  would 
have  been  '^retired”  longTsihce!.  Farmers  and  dealers 
have  repaired  them=kept  them  working. 

Through  the  busy  months  from  seedtime  to  har¬ 
vest,  FARMALL*  TRACTORS  and  the  FARMALL  SYSTEM  have 
led  the  way  on  the  food  front.' 

It  has  been  the  same  story  through  the  22  years  of 
Farmall’s  history.  Farmall  was  first.  Farmall  is  first 


today.  Farmall  Power  made  mechanized  farming  prac¬ 
tical  and  efficient  for  the  average  farm. 

And  now,  as  farm  work  tapers  off  at  year’s  end, 
give  serious  thought  to  1946.  More  Farmalls  are  com¬ 
ing  .  .  .  the  same  great  family  of  tractors  in  sizes  for 
all  needs  . .  .  the  sturdy  "'A”  and  "B,”  and  the  powerful 
*'H”  and  with  specialized  equipment  for  every 

crop  and  every  season. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  good  business  to  put  your  present 
Farmall  and  equipment  in  good  condition  for  next 
year.  The  International  Harvester  dealer,  with  his 
modern  service  facilities  and  stocks  of  Genuine  IH 
Parts,  is  ready  to  help  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Symbol  of  Service 
to  the  American  Farmer 

This  symbol  means  ^'Product  of  International 
'Harvester.”  It  is  the  mark  of  quality  and  experi¬ 
ence  ...  a  new  emblem  by  which  our  Company 
dedicates  its  tractors,  trucks,  and  equipment  to 
Your  Service. 


Fit  FARMALLS  Into  Your 

Soil  Conservation  Program  in  1946— 

Use  your  regular,  standard  farm  equipment  for  contour  farm¬ 
ing,  terracing,  strip  cropping.  Back  up  the  fight  to  save  pro¬ 
ductive  soil.  Contour  farming  is  natural  farming.  Profitable, 
too.  See  your  local  soil  conservationist  or  county  agent;  or 
consult  the  Harvester  dealer  about  your  plans  and  problems. 
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Nature  equipped  Mrs.  Duck  with  an  oil  sac  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  her  feathers.  Even  better  than  the  duck’s  built-in 
system  of  extracting  the  oil  and  distributing  it  with  her  bill, 
the  Allis -Chalmers  Model  C  tractor  is  automatically  greased 
all  the  time! 

The  Model  C  has  special  Sealed  Reservoirs,  packed 
with  grease  at  the  factory.  Most  of  them  require  no  further 
attention.  All  grease  fittings  are  eliminated.  The  daily 
greasing  chore  is  no  more. 

Ten  minutes  greasing  time  saved  daily  totals  up  to  a 
month  in  the  life  of  the  tractor . . .  enough  time  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  you’ve  hoped  for  all  your  life.  Hundreds  of  pounds  of 
grease  saved  will  help  pay  for  that  trip  you  have  planned. 

Here’s  real  peace  of  mind,  too  ...  a  tractor  you  can 
forget  to  grease  and  no  harm  done.  ‘Grit  can^t  get  in,  nor 
can  bearings  run  dry# 

The  Model  C  is  quality-built  to  keep  rolling  longer, 
smoother  and  more  economically  than  tractors  of  the  past. 
It  promises  a  new  experience  in  comfort,  convenience  and 
better  living  for  family  farms  everywhere. 


ic  INSTANT  HYDRAULIC  LIFT  POWERHOUSE  ON  WHEELS 


TO  BETTER  LIVING 


^he  last  word  in  hydraulic 
control  design  —  a  single 
master  control  for  TEN 
different  implements. 
PICK-UP  PLOW  oper¬ 
ates  close  to  fence,  ideal 
(for  small  farms  or  heavy 
soil.  Lights,  starter,  wide 
cushion  seat  are  standard 
SV^odel  C  equipment. 


|P 


A  real  heavy-duty  tractor  engine, 
designed  for  u  ork.  Ruggedly 
built,  engineered  for  heavy 
loads  hours  at  a  stretch.  Cool¬ 
running  u  et  -  sleeve  aWoy  cylin¬ 
der  liners  are  removable. 

A  few  dollars  gives 
■you  practically  a  new 
motor.  Pull-type 
plow  for  larger 
arms  and 
laediinn  soils. 


TO  BETTER  FARMING 


TO 


MORE  RROFIT 


flLllS-CHflLMERS 
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^ODEL  C 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


By  the  side  of  one  of  the  unimportant 
roads  in  that  section  of  the  country 
which  might  be  referred  to  as  “the  edge 
of  New  England,”  stands  an  old  country 
church  known  as  the  “Vedder  Church,” 
in  which  the  Parson  was  recently 
privileged  to  speak  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Annual  Homecoming  Service.  The 
church  architecture  befits  its  time,  plain 
and  substantial.  The  builders  con¬ 
structed  a  high,  wide  porch  without 
any  rail,  all  across  the  front.  I  am 
told  that  it  was  so  planned  in  order 
that  people  might  step  directly  from 
their  carriages  to  the  floor  level  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  climbing  up  or 
down  steps.  I’m  sure  many  older  peo¬ 
ple  would  appreciate  such  a  convenience 
in  modern  churches.  A  more  modern 
building  has  been  erected  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  road,  its  purpose  be¬ 
ing  to  provide  a  comfortable  place  for 
the  people  of  the  community  to  meet 
socially  during  the  long  Winter  eve¬ 
nings. 

It  was  just  past  noon  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  there.  As  most  of  the  people 
were  at  tables  in  the  social  hall,  we  took 
our  lunch  and  went  there  too.  We 
were  welcomed  by  the  minister  and 
several  others  of  the  group.  The  simple 
lunch  which  we  had  brought  was 
thoroughly  supplemented  by  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  good  people  at  our  table, 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  enjoying 
a  real  old-fashioned  picnic  dinner  with 
all  the  fun  and  sociability  that  goes 
with  it.  After  lunch,  the  minister  just 
had  to  show  us  around  the  place.  If 
it  seemed  that  he  was  a  bit  proud  of 
the  things  he  showed  us  he  had  a 
splendid  excuse.  The  community  was 
home  to  him  in  a  sense  far  ipore  real 
than  most  preachers  can  claim  for  their 
parishes.  His  grandparents  and  great- 
grandparents  rest  in  the  churchyard, 
and  his  own  life  has  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  community  by  bonds 
of  affection  and  activity  from  early 
childhood.  Across  the  road  from  his 
house,  he  has  built  a  dam  to  form  a 
small  pond  which  he  has  stocked  with 
'fish.  All  in  all,  I  believe  that  he  knows 
more  contentment  than  99  per  cent  of 
the  rest  of  world  will  ever  know. 

A  tablet  has  been  placed  on  one  of 
the  interior  walls  of  the  church  in 
commemoration  of  Rev.  Vedder  who  as 
minister  had  served  that  church  for 
sixty-one  years.  During  all  of  that 
time,  the  church  had  maintained  an 
active  and  aggressive  life  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  may  seem  almost  un- . 
believable  to  a  generation  that  has 
been  brought  up  to  believe  in  frequent 
change,  but  the  record  is  there.  One 
thing  the  tablet  does  not  say,  and  that  is 
that  during  the  sixty-one  span,  he  was 
not  only  the  minister  of  ••  the  church 
but  he  also  conducted  a  large  and  pro¬ 
ductive  farm  in  the  community.  It 
would  seem  that  either  one  of  these 
tasks  would  be  enough  for  one  man. 
Perhaps  “there  were  giants  in  those 
days.”  At  any  rate,  it  seems  not  to  have 
harmed  him  to  work  so  hard,  for  he 
lived  well  into  his  nineties  which  is 
something  most  of  us  will  not  do. 

We  had  a  fine  meeting  in  the  old 
church  that  afternoon.  After  we  had 
sung  a  few  hymns  together  and  offered 
a  prayer  that,  with  the  war  now  over, 
our  boys  would  be  home  soon,  the 
Parson  spoke  on  the  meaning  of  home, 
and  of  how  a  man  never  really  gets 
away  from  it  in  his  heart.  Even  those 
who  say  “home  is  where  I  hang  my 
hat,”  are  usually  pretty  careful  where 
they  hang  their  hat.  The  lads  who  have 
been  to  so  many  distant  places  are  not 
going  to  be  stricken  with  wanderlust 
as  some  people  think,  because  being 
away  so  long  just  makes  home  that 
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much  sweeter.  What  we  gather  from  liv¬ 
ing  at  home  becomes  a  real  part  of  us, 
while  what  we  learn  in  other  places  is 
just  something  that  we  know.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  not  what  a  nian  knows 
that  makes  his  character;  it  is  what  he  is. 

REV.  ANDREW  A.  BURKHARDT. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Profitable  Woodlot 

During  these  war  years  the  farmer 
who  had  a  woodlot  from  which  he 
could  cut  his  fuel  and  lumber  for  use 
on  the  farm,  was  to  be  congratulated. 
If  his  woodlot  covered  enough  area 
and  the  trees  were  sufficiently  large  to 
make  lumber  for  sale,  he  had  greater 
reason  for  satisfaction,  for  all  kinds  of 
lumber  and  pulpwood  or  fuel  have 
brought  good  prices  either  beside  the 
road  or  delivered  to  the  mills  or  to  the 
consumer  in  town.  Many  farmers  hav¬ 
ing  such  woodlots  have  received  con¬ 
siderable  income  by  cutting  and  deliv¬ 
ering  lumber  and  wood  in  the  -  time 
that  they  could  spare  from  other  farm 
work,  and  have  helped  provide  badly 
needed  material. 

It  might  seem  that  in  the  near  future 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm 
woodlot  would  cease,  but  if  we  look 
the  situation  over  carefully,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  there  will  be  much  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  demand.  At  present,  wood 
fibre  is  an  important  source  of  cellulose 
used  in  making  rayon,  while  newsprint 
and  magazine  paper  will  also  require 
many  thousands  of  cords  of  pulpwood 
annually.  There  will  be  a  big  demand 
for  lumber  for  buildings,  furniture  and 
all  kinds  of  turned  wood  and  novelty 
products.  While  demand  is  increasing, 
poor  methods  of  logging^  and  forest 
fires  are  reducing  the  supply  of  good 
lumber  available  for  the  future. 

There  are  several  things  that  the 
farmer  can  do  to  conserve  and  iniprove 
his  woodlot.  Most  important  is  to  make 
sure  ,  that  fire  does  not  get  a  start  in  it. 
Next  in  iihportance  is  careful  cutting. 
It  takes  very  little  more  time  to  cut  our 
lumber  so  as  to  leave  whatever  thrifty, 
young  undergrowth  there  is,  than  it 
does  to  slash  everything  within  reach, 
as  we  see  done  so  often.  It  helps  too 
if  we  take  out  all  trees  that  are  dying 
or  badly  scarred,  so  that  they  are  likely 
to  break  down.  Much  damage  is  caused 
in  a  woodlot  by  such  a  tree  breaking 
down  and  leaning  against  other  trees. 
In  these  cases,  swaying  of  the  trees  in 
the  wind  may  chafe  off  the  bark,  caus¬ 
ing  a  defect  in  the  trunk  and  perhaps 
fungus  will  enter  starting  rot,  and  in  a 
few  years  another  tree  breaks,  down. 

Everywhere  there  are  some  species  of 
trees  that  never  grow  large  enough  to 
niake  lumber,  but  often  crowd  better 
species  so  they  cannot  make  good 
growth.  Where  such  trees  are  shading 
or  crowding  better  trees,  it  pays  to  add 
them  to  the  woodpile  giving  more  room 
to  the  valuable  kinds.  In  this  area, 
heavy  crops  of  tree  seeds  and  favorable 
growing  conditions  make  it  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  some  species  of  trees  worth 
growing  will  occupy  any  vacancies 
there  may  be  in  a  woodlot.  Theoretic¬ 
ally,  it  should  be  profitable  to  replant 
a  woodlot  to  some  species  more  valu¬ 
able  for  timber  than  those  already 
there,  for  instance,  spruce  to  replace 
white  maple  or  poplar,  but  our  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  species  that  come  in 
naturally  will  make  enough  faster 
growth  than  some  introduced  species,  to 
make  it  more  profitable  to  let  them 
grow.  If  any  area  of  the  woodlot  or  of 
rough  farm  land  or  old  pasture  that  it  is 
desired  to  convert  into  woodlot  does  not 
show  a  tendency  to  produce  a  growth 
of  seedling  trees,  the  State  Forester 
would  be  able  to  advise  the  best  species 
to  plant  and  where  they  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  H.  L.  s. 

Maine. 


A  ‘‘Jeep”  will  completely  mechanize  the  farm,  because  it  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  for  so  many  purposes.  Maynard  Harris  finds  it  furnishes  economical 
and  efficient  belt  power  for  getting  his  Winter’s  wood  supply  ready  on  his 
15-acre  farm  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 
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I  want  ^  production  from  my  cows . . . 

and  top  service  from  my  tractor  oil !  ” 


NO  DAIRY  farmer  accepts  a  15%  or  so 
loss  on  milk  production  from  a 
nervous,  fly-pestered  herd,  when  a  good 
spray  can  help  insure  a  full  yield. 

So  why  should  he  be  satisfied  with  only 
60  or  70  hours’  use  from  ordinary  tractor 
oil,  when  he  can  get  150  hours  simply  by 
using  Veedol? 

And  not  only  does  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  give 
double  the  usual  service!  It  also  gives  your 


precious  tractor  better  protection,  longer 
life,  greater  assurance  against  breakdowns. 

Because  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  is  made 
from  100%  Pennsylvania  crude,  unsur¬ 
passed  the  world  over  for  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  A  triple  refining  process  guaran¬ 
tees  its  purity,^  its  ability  to  safeguard 
engines  under  the  severest  strains.  That’s 
why  we  flatly  state: 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  Saves  fuel 


by  reducing  power  blow- by.  saves  TIME 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  Save^ 
REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  SAVES  OIL -good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used,  saves  tractors 
— assures  long,  economical  life. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  ^^,53 


150-HOUR 
VEEDOL 

“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock’* 


Available  in  5  s'allon  pails, 
15,  30  and  55  gallon  drums. 
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INCREASED 
PRICES  FDR 
RAILROAD 
TIES 

OPA  authorizes  price  rise 
to  step  up  production 

The  railroads  urgently  need  crossties.  They 
are  needed  now  —  will  be  needed  regularly 
to  enable  the  railroads  to  continue  meeting 
the  need  for  vital  transportation. 

Demand  has  outstripped  the  supply  from 
usual  sources  we  ask  American  farmers 
to  help. 

Cut  and  sell  some  of  your  timber  at  new 
higher  prices.  Even  if  you  have  only  a  few 
dozen  trees  of  right  size  and  kind,  it  will  help 
relieve  a  critical  situation. 

Prices  are  good  —  increase  your  income  — 
cut  now. 

For  exact  details  get  in  touch  with  your 
railroad  agent  or  your  nearest  tie  producer 
or  contractor. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

All  UNITiD  FOR  VICTORY 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subsjcriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Fall,  Winter  Orchard  Care 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
some  trees  have  not  been  pruned  at  all. 
We  cannot  continue  this  practice  and 
still  produce  fruit  economically. 

Growers  have  had  to  use  their  own 
judgment  regarding  the  time  and  the 
amount  of  pruning  to  be  done  under 
their  local  conditions.  Experience  has 
shown  that  moderate  to  heavy  pruning 
done  previous  to  periods  of  extreme 
cold  has  resulted  in  more  serious  Win¬ 
ter  injury  than  when  trees  had  not  been 
pruned  until  after  the  freeze.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  Northern  states,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  general  pruning  be  de¬ 
layed  on  apple,  pear  and  peach  4rees 
until  after  mid- Winter  and  the  danger 
of  extremely  low  temperatures. 

If  you  happen  to  have  an  orchard 
wh,ere  the  trees  are  crowding  badly  and 
you  are  not  able  to  remove  alterriate 
trees,  the  next  best  practice  may  be  to 
slash  quite  heavily  the  trees  that  are 
later  to  be  removed,  in  order  that  the 
perrnanent  trees  may  not  be  seriously 
shaded.  With  more  sunlight  the  low 
limbs  on  these  trees  may  maintain 
their  general  vigor  and  continue  to  be 
productive. 

The  following  apple  tree  pruning  hints 
are  worthy  of  consideration:  With 
young  apple  trees,  heavy  pruning  tends 
to  stunt  them  and  delay  fruit  bearing. 
Prune  only  enough  to  encourage  proper 
growth  and  balance  and  to  remove  trou¬ 
ble.  makers  until  fruit  bearing  is  es¬ 
tablished.  Train  to  modified  central 
leader  tree,  with  four  to  six  scaffold 
limbs,  for  tree  strength,  size  and  fruit¬ 
fulness.  Heading  back  the  leader  and 
side  branches  is  generally  poor  policy. 
One  of  the  two  limbs  forming  a  weak 
crotch  should  be  either  suppressed  or 
removed. 

For  bearing  apple  trees,  prune  to 
maintain  vigorous-growing  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  wood  throughout  the  tree.  Light  an¬ 
nual  pruning  to  thin  out  the  top  and 
outside  of  the  tree  should  result  in  max¬ 
imum  production  of  high  quality  apples. 
Heavy  pruning  should  be  practiced  only 
on  weak-growing  neglected  old  trees. 
Sucker  growth  may  be  headed  back, 
made  to  branch,  and  thus  provide  new 
fruit-bearing  wood  in  open  areas  of 
old  trees. 

These  orchard  chores  should  be  done 
as  occasion  permits  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  months,  because  their  neglect 
eventually  reflects  in  your  orchard 
profits. 

Rainy  Season  Troubles 

Continued  rains  during  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer  months  caused  some 
rather  serious  problems  in  orchards  of 
the  Northeast.  For  example,  9n  the 
lighter  soils  much  of  the  nitrogen 
fertilizer  was  leached  out  and  addi¬ 
tional  nitrogen  was  therefore  needed  in 
late  May  or  June.  Such  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  as  apple  scab  on  apples  and  brown 
rot  on  the  various  stone  fruits  were  es- 
specially  serious.  It  was  the  worst  in¬ 
fection  of  apple  scab  in  25  years.  Brown 
rot  was  rather  serious  on  the  earlier 
ripening  peach  varieties  but  the  dry 
weather  in  August  aided  in  brown  rot 
control.  Black  rot  of  grapes  and  the 
various  mildews  were  more  trouble¬ 
some  than  usual  because  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  rains  in  early  season.  Cherry  leaf 
spot  has  been  especially  serious  also 
because  of  the  continued  rains. 

General  tree  growth  has  been  good 
this  year.  Fruit  growers  who  had  trees 
on  the  heavier  and  more  moist  soils 
have  been  concerned  about  late  tree 
growth  and  the  possibility  of  Winter 
injury  to  these  trees  that  may  not 
harden  off  their  wood  properly.  Spray 
burn  and  fruit  russet  have  also  been 
more  serious  than  usual  because  of  the 
peculiar  weather  conditions.  Part  of 
the  fruit  russetting  can  be  attributed 
to  the  cold  nights  during  and  shortly 
after  petal  fall. 


Heavy  Drop  on  Plum  Tree 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  just  why  my 
yellow  gage  plum  tree  drops  all  its  fruit 
before  it  ripens.  This  condition  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  two  seasons?  The 
tree  blossoms  profusely  and  also  sets 
fruit  in  abundance,  but  as  soon  as  the 
plums  start  to  develop,  they  begin  to 
drop  off  and  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  tree  is  completely  bare.  s.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

From  your  description  of  the  heavy 
fruit  drop,  it  would  seem  that  these 
fruits  were  not  properly  pollinated. 
Plums  may  sometimes  develop  to  the 
size  of  a  pea  before  dropping  when 
they  have  not  been  well  pollinated. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  more  than  one 
variety  of  plum  blooming  at  the  same 
time.  Unless  there  are  other  varieties 
growing  nearby,  place  a  bouquet  of 
plum  blossoms  of  another  variety  in  a 
pail  of  water  and  hang  it  in  the  yellow 
gage  plum  tree  while  it  is  in  bloom  next 
season.  You  might  also  graft  or  bud  in 
a  branc.h  of  another  variety,  or  plant  a 
tree  of  another  variety  near  this  yellow 
gage  plum  to  insure  suitable  cross  pol¬ 
lination. 

If  you  have  other  varieties  of  plums 
nearby,  it  is  possible  you  may  have  had 
some  frost  injury  during  bloom  or  very 
shortly  after,  because  there  has  been 
considerable  frost  injury  throughout  the 
Northeast  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

H.  A.  R. 


You  can  sell  the  fur  of  the  skunk  for  good 
prices.  Look  for  him  in  pastures  or  on 
open  ground  near  the  borders  of  thickets 
or  woodlots.  He  feeds  on  insects,  mice, 
rats,  frogs,  small  birds,  fruits  and  berries. 
Trap  him  with  Victors  and  cash  in. 


For  his  size,  the 
skunk  is  a  powerful 
animal.  Catch  and 
hold  him  with  this 
strong  No.  1V4D  Victor 
Coil  Spring  Trap.  The 
spring  construction  in¬ 
sures  fast  action  ...  the 
double  jaws,  a  sure  grip 
that  bolds! 


fiuild  a  enhby  of 
sharpened  sticks^ 
covered  by  a  flat 
stone.  Locate  it 
against  a  tree.  Inside 
the  cubby  place  chicken 
heads,  entrails  or  smelly 
meat  scraps.  Set  Victor 
Trap  at  the  entrance. 


Complete  details  about  skunk  traps  and  skunk  sets 
are  given  in  the  new  Victor  Trap  Catalog,  "How  to 
Catch  More  Fur.”  This  helpful  book  also  contains 
interesting  true  stories  of  famous  trappers  as 
well  as  tips  about  traps 
and  trapping  methods 
best  suited  to  the  more 
common  North  American 
fur  bearers.  Write  for 
your  FREE  copy  now^ 
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YOUR  DOG  CAN  HAVE 

BEACON 

TOOl 


When  you  go  to  your  BEACON 
Dealer  for  the  Poultry  and  Dairy 
Feeds  upon  which  you,  os  a  success¬ 
ful  former,  depend,  remember — 


Relieve  Lameness 

due  to  bruises, 
strains,  puffs  , 

Farmars  know  there’s 
nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  shoulder 
gall,  strains,  bruises,  puffs. 

A  stand-by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
injury  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  It 
usually  brings  swellings  down  in  afew  hours  I 
Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or  re¬ 
moves  hair.  It  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will  prove  ita 
value  many  times.  At  all  druggists. 

.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 
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Fruit  Growers’  Meeting 

Scientists  at  the  New  York  State  Ex- 
perinient  Station  at  Geneva  are  con¬ 
ducting  production  experiments  with 
an  apple  which,  they  say,  is  as  rich  in 
vitamin  percentage  as  citrus  fruits.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Heinicke,  Station  director,  dis¬ 
closed  preliminary  results  in  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  27th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  held  recently  in  Geneva. 
He  reported  that  the  recent  acquisition 
of  a  150-acre  farm  near  the  Station 
would  be  of  great  aid  in  speeding  up 
the  program  with  thousands  of  seedlings 
to  be  planted  for  experiments  in  cross¬ 
breeding  and  culling. 

This  year’s  display  of  fruits  held  in 
connection  with  the  fruit  testers’  meet¬ 
ing  was  smaller  than  usual  because  of 
the  unfavorable  season,  but  the  size,  col¬ 
oring  and  variety  of  grapes  and  peaches 
shown  kept  the  exhibit  in  the  highly  at- 


J.  G.  Case,  Sodus,  M.  E.  Buckman,  So- 
dus,  and  F.  W.  Cornwall,  Pultneyville, 
admire  a  display  of  Cravenstein  apples 
at  the  recent  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testers’  meeting. 

tractive  class.  The  45  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  shown  was  only  half  the  usual 
number  and  five  or  six  apples  in  single 
displays  often  represented  the  entire 
crop  of  one  tree.  Grape  varieties  num¬ 
bered  96,  including  24  seedless  grapes. 
There  were  39  peach  and  38  varieties  of 
plums.  Several  of  those  exhibits  in¬ 
cluded  varieties  not  yet  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  to  gain  a  name  which  comes 
only  after  the  acid  test  of  years.  An 
increase  of  361  members  this  year  brings 
the  total  up  to  2,600,  the  largest  mem¬ 
bership  ever  had.  The  aim  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  principally  to  propagate  and 
distribute  the  new  fruits  developed  at 
the  Geneva  Station  and  in  other  loca¬ 
tions. 

That  the  varieties  of  fruits  developed 
and  grown  in  any  area  can  make  or 
break  the  commercial  grower  was  the 
economic  keynote  sounded  to  members 
at  the  gathering  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Blake, 
of  New  Jersey.  “It’s  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  fruit  growers  were  losing  their 
farms.  A  period  of  strong  competition 
from  other  States  is  near  again,  particu¬ 
larly  from  Virginia,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  Next  year  there  will  be  the 
greatest  planting  of  Elberta  peaches  this 
country  has  ever  seen  and  I’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  they  bring  more  than  $1  to 
$1.25  a  bushel.  It’s  the  great  trend  in 
this  country  to  rush  into  growing  any 
popular  crop.” 

Dr.  Blake  emphasized  the  extreme 
importance  to  fruit  growers  of  knowing 
the  very  best  commercial  varieties  in 
fruit,  illustrating  this  with  what  quali¬ 
ties  the  trade  demands  of  its  peaches 
and  apples,  and  the  seasons  when  com¬ 
petition  is  most  keen  from  other  peach 
and  apple  growing  areas.  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  peaches  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  competing  with  New  Jersey 
peaches  ready  for  marketing  at  the 
same  time,  he  said,  and  growers  of  late 
Elbertas  not  ready  for  the  market  until 
Labor  Day  are  finding  the  market  for 
peaches  gone.  Concerning  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  new  varieties  of 
better  'apples  speedily,  he  recalled  that 
the  home  grower  selling  mostly  to  the 
fresh  home  markets  including  chain 
stores  will  find  that  the  trade  demands 
a  variety  of  apple  that  will  “resist  hard 
handling,  will  keep  its  appearance  after 
days  of  heat  both  inside  stores  and  on 
outside  stands.” 

Directors  of  the  NeV  York  State  Fruit 
Testers’  Association  re-elected  George 
A.  Morse.  Williamson,  pres.;  Frank  B. 
Smith,  Castleton-on-the-Hudson,  vice 
pres.;  Richard  Wellington,  Geneva,  sec.- 
treas.,  and  Harry  L.  King,  Geneva,  man¬ 
ager.  p.  B.  o. 


Kerosene  and  Fire 

Another  terrible  accident  in  a 
neighbor’s  farm  home  leads  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  practice  in  some  homes 
of  pouring  kerosene  oil  directly  from 
the  can  onto  the  kindling  in  building 
fires.  Instead  of  the  impractical  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  use  of  oil,  why  not  tell 
people  how  to  use  the  oil  with  pei'fcct 
safety?  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
pouring  the  coal  oil  into  a  small,  shal¬ 
low  dish,  and  then,  with  the  can  far 
from  the  fu'e,  pouring  the  oil  from  the 
dish  onto  the  kindlings,  or  even  upon  a 
slow  fire.  The  practice  should  be 
formed  of  always  using  the  shallow 
dish.  Never,  under  any  circumstances 
pour  the  oil  over  the  kindlings  directly 
from  the  can;  then  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  can  and  some  life  lost. 

F,  H. 


STAY  ON  TOP 

in  sand  and  bottom  land 


Make  your  marshy  mucklands,  sandy  soils  and  steep 
slopes  pay  out!  This  Tru^Traction  Oliver  "Cletrac” 
will  help  you  keep  those  rough,  tough  acres  producing 
at  top  capacity  while  keeping  cultivating  costs  down. 

Think  what  it  means  to  get  farm  work  done  on  sched¬ 
ule!  How  an  Oliver  *'Cletrac”  Tractor  saves  days  and 
dollars!  Don’t  be  afraid  of  miring  in  soft  spots  or  stalling 
in  sand.  Don’t  let  hills  and  freshly  plowed  fields  slow 
you  up.  Here’s  a  tractor  that  "floats”  on  the  surface 
—leaving  track  marks  shallower  than  your  footprints! 
Ground  pressure  is  less  than  six  poimds  per  square  inch. 

And  Tru 'Traction  gives  you  full  lugging  power  for 
every  maneuver  you  make.  It’s  controlled  differential 
steering.  Both  tracks  pull  all  the  time  — even  on  the 
shortest  turn.  An  Oliver  "Cletrac”  is  safer  because  it 
steers  the  same  going  downhill  and  uphill.  No  de¬ 
clutching — no  zig-zagging. 


Next  time  you’re  in  town  ask  your  Oliver  "Cletrac** 
dealer  about  the  chances  of  getting  one  of  these  versa* 
tile  tractors  this  year.  Limited  numbers  are  being  built 
in  various  sizes  and  types  for  essential  agricultural  use, 
from  the  Model  HG  68  for  row  crops,  to  the  sturdy 
Model  B.  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


SEND  FOR  THESE 
FREE  BOOKLETS 

Here's  lots  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  make 
farming  more  profit¬ 
able  the  year  around 
with  an  Oliver 
“Cletrac."  These  two 
booklets,  "Oliver- 
CletracHG,*'and“365 
Days,”  will  be  mailed 
to  you  upon  receipt  of 
the  coupon.  Drop  it  in 
the  mail  today. 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicogo^6,  tIUnois 
Please  send  me:  □  “Oliver -Cletrac  HG" 
booklet.  Q  “365  Days"  booklet. 

Nome  ....*'. . 

Address . 
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OLIVER 


THE 

OLIVER 

CORPORATION 


FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first  year 
planted.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EIGHT  prints  from  roll  or  neeatives  and  one  8x10  en- 
larKoment  35e.  Photo  greeting  cards  from  negatives 
including  envelopes  5#  each,  from  photos  25«  extra  for 
making  negative — Any  snapshot,  photo  or  negative  en¬ 
larged  5x7  on  Colored  and  framed  69e,  8x10  98c. 
PROMIT  SERVICE. 

LaCROSSE  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


iSsentia/ 
mHeral 
E  Vemenls 


and 

watch 

the 

difference! 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


your  CALVES 
*S£LLyout'MfLK 


Pl'Offt  / 
BOTH  WAYS 


Why  feed  your  (calves  high-priced  mUk  whea 
you  can  feed  ’em  a  balanc^  ration  fortified 
with  e.xtra  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost?  > 


Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
"dry”  feeding,  give  'em  Flakes  . . .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
tQ  chew  and  digest. 


wKiic  ruK  iHoi 

Tells  how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the 
low  cost  way  of  raising  better 
calves.  Get  your  copy  today!  /C4LVes 


RYDF  £.  rn  S425  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
IllUbOtUU.  CHICAGO  SO.  ILLINOIS 


OeDeihlable  for  car,  factory.  No  mechanism.  Write 

K.  P.  BANKSON,  Woolvnorth  Building,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
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RUST  CAN  ROB  YOUR  PROFITS... 


Rust  can  bite  big  chunks  out  of  dollars . . .  the  dollars  that  you 
have  earned,  and  the  dollars  you  have  invested  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  It’s  a  fact  that  more  farm  equipment  “rusts  out”  than 
ever  “wears  out.”  So  you’ve  got  to  fight  rust  to  keep  your  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  job  and  paying  profits! 

Rust  hits  hardest  at  equipment  in  storage.  That’s  ^hy  you 
need  reliable  year  ’round  protection.  You  can  count  on  Esso  Lu¬ 
bricants  when  equipment  is  in  operation,  and  Esso  Rust-Ban 
347  does  a  real  protection  job  on  machinery  when  it’s  laid  away. 


Here’s  how  to  SAVE  THAT  CORN  PICKER 


when  you  store  it  •  •  • 


I  •  Lubricate  the  machine  thor* 
oughly  with  EissoChassisGrease. 
Use  a  good  pressure-type  grease 
gun,  and  wipe  all  fittings  clean 
before  applying  grease. 


The  chains  are 
mighty  important  in  your 
com  picker  . . .  Remove 
them  all  and  clean  thor¬ 
oughly  in  kerosene.  Brush 
well  and  allow  to  dry. 
Brush  on  an  even  coat  of 
tion  job  against  rust  and 


Esso  Rust-Ban  347,  and  you’ve  got  a  real  protec- 
corrosion  for  the  entire  storage  period, 


3.  All  shields  and  bright  metal  parts  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
then  protected  with  a  coat  of  Esso  Rust-Ban  347.  You  can  apply  it  easily  in 
a  few  minutes  with  a  brush  or  rag.  In  the  Spring  Esso  Rust-Ban  347  can  be 
easily  removed  with  kerosene. 


care  saves 
wear 


save  that 
equipment 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 

a. 


The  Lost  French  City  in 
Bradford  Co.,  Penna. 

(Continued  from  page  431) 
nearly  all  had  jewelry  or  other  small 
possessions  which  they  had  brought 
from  France,  and  what  later  were  to 
furnish  the  stock  in  trade  for  some  of 
the  small  shops. 

Talon  was  the  head  of  the  colony, 
while  Charles  Hornet,  who  had  been  a 
steward  in  the  house  of  the  king,  and 
Bartholomew  Laporte,  the  wine  merch¬ 
ant  of  Marseilles,  were  prominent  in 
the  management.  Another  well-liked 
member  of  the  colony  was  Aristide 
Aubert  Du  Petit-Thours,  a  naval  of¬ 
ficer  of  France  and  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution.  He  had  lost  the  use  of  an  arm 
in  the  service,  and  had  been  employed 
in  the  building  of  the  town.  Thus  earn¬ 
ing  some  money,  he  purchased  300 
acres  of  land  some  miles  back  from 
Asylum,  which  he  was  attempting  to 
clear.  Later  his  land  attracted  settlers, 
and  they,  being  unable  to  pronounce 
correctly  DuThours,  called  it  Dushore, 
which  is  today  the  name  of  a  lovely 
little  town  in  Sullivan  -  County  on 
Route  220. 

Here  in  Asylum,  these  French  people 
lived  in  their  forest  homes.  There  were 
about  30  houses  in  the  town  and  at  its 
height  the  population  was  between  two 
and  three  hundred.  They  had  their 
chapel  and  theater,  and  even  a  piano 
that  had  been  laboriously  poled  up  the 
river.  Here  they  worked  and  played. 
There  were  several  marriages  and  some 
deaths.  News  of  the  happenings  in 
France  was  very  essential,  for  they  all 
wished  to  learn  the  fate  of  their  loved 
ones,  so  they  set  up  a  weekly  post  to 
Philadelphia.  Tar  and  potash  were 
manufactured  and  shipped  to  the  coast. 
The  potash  was  made  from  fireplace 
ashes  and  by  burning  great  brush  heaps. 


This  bronze  tablet  on  U.  S.  Route  No.  6 
commemorates  the  French  Royalist  set¬ 
tlement  of  Azilum. 


tree  is  computed  to  yield  upon  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  from  two  pounds  and  a  half  to 
three  a  year.  Molasses  and  vinegar  are 
also  prepared  here.  I  have  seen  Messrs. 
De  Vilaine  and  Dandelot  make  sugar  in 
this  place,  which  much  surpasses  any  of 
the  same  kind  that  has  hitherto  come 
under  my  observation.” 

The  high  spot,  in  terms  of  distin¬ 
guished  visitors,  came  in  1796  with  the 
arrival  of  three  royal  princes.  These 
were  the  Due  d’Orleans  and  his  two 
younger  brothers.  The  refugees  outdid 
themselves  in  entertaining  their  guests, 
for  they  were  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  Due  was  later  to  become  King  of 
France  as  Louis  Philippe.  The  Cornte 
de  Maulevrier  made  a  tour  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1798  and  made  many  water  color 
sketches  of  the  places  he  visited. 

But  with  all  their  work  and  play, 
these  people  were  not  happy.  Trans¬ 
planted  on  an  alien  soil,  with  but  few 
luxuries,  and  in  the  wilderness  far  from 
cities,  life  was  not  easy  for  them.  And 
the  uncertainty  about  the  fate  of  their 
loved  ones  was  constantly  before  them. 
They  were  only  living  for  the  day  when 
they  could  return  to  their  own  beloved 
France. 

In  1802  Napoleon  became  Consul  and 
realizing  that  France,  in  its  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  needed  the  services  of  her  good 
citizens  who  had  fled  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  would 
entertain  petitions  for  pardons  and  for 
the  restoration  of  estates.  One  day 
the  postman,  returning  from  his  weekly 
trip,  galloped  into  town,  waving  his 
hat,  and  shouting  the  glad  news  that 
they  could  ask  for  pardons.  The  citizens 
went  wild  with  joy  and  the  celebration 
lasted  for  days.  There  was  no  mass 
rush,  but .  slowly  various  members  of 
the  colony  left,  as  they  received  their 
amnesty. 

For  several  years  conditions  had  been 
bad.  The  company  had  not  been  a 
success.  The  colonists  did  not  like  their 
home  in  the  woods.  It  was  all  right  for 
a  play-day  but  they  found  living  ter¬ 
ribly  dull  and  monotonous.  They  had 
no  idea  of  manual  labor,  so  all  their 
work  had  to  be  done  by  hired  labor. 
This  was  expensive  and  hard  to  get  in 
the  thinly  settled  neighborhood.  Only 
a  few  artisans  had  settled  and  they 
were  not  of  a  good  class.  Talon  had 
gone  to  Philadelphia  in  1797  and  never 
returned.  DuThours  asked  for  his  old 
commission  and  during  Napoleon’s  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt,  went  down  with  his 
ship.  Boulogne  had  been  drowned  while 
crossing  the  Loyal  Sock.  Noailles  had 
gone  to  San  Domingo  in  1800  to  help 
put  down  the  slave  revolution,  and  died 
in  Cuba  from  wounds.  Many  of  the  San 
Domingo  planters  migrated  to  the  south¬ 
ern  states. 

Laporte  was  made  agent  for  the  com¬ 
pany  and  with  Hornet  carried  on  the 
land  business.  They  purchased  the 
property  of  the  departing  colonists.  By 
1804,  these  two,  with  Antoine  Lefevre, 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  original 
group. 

Laporte  occupied  the  Great  House 
with  his  American  wife.  Here  was 
born  his  son  John  who  was  to  become 
a  leader  in  the  new  County  of  Bradford, 
a  Congressman,  a  Judge,  and  finally. 
Surveyor  -  General  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  the  adjacent  county  of  Sullivan 
was  created  in  1847,  the  new  county 
seat  was  named  Laporte  in  honor  of 
John  Laporte.  In  1836,  he  built  a  new 
house  near  his  birthplace.  Finally  in 
1846,  La  Grande  Maison  had  become 
such  a  fire  hazard  that  it  was  torn 


It  was  used  for  making  soap,  for  glass 
manufacture,  and  for  fertilizer.  The 
planters  of  San  Domingo  were  much 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  making 
sugar  from  the  maple  sap. 

Asylum  had  a  number  of  distinguished 
visitors.  The  first  important  one  ar¬ 
rived  in  1794.  He  was  Charles  Maurice 
de  Talleyrand,  a  former  bishop,  and  soon 
to  assume  an  important  role  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  Europe  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  France  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  He  spent  several  months  at 
Asylum  as  the  guest  of  Talon.  In  1795 
came  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Lian- 
court.  He  was  a  nobleman  who  was 
much  interested  in  the  United  States 
and  was  making  a  tour  of  the  country. 
He  knew  many  of  the  residents  of 
Asylum.  When  he  returned  to  France, 
he  wrote  his  famous  “Travels  in  the 
United  States”  from  which  we  get  our 
most  authentic  description  of  Asylum. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  see  what  he 
said  of  the  land  and  the,  life;  “The 
land  behind  the  town  is  tolerably  good; 
but  that  on  the  banks  of  the  river  con¬ 
sists  of  excellent  meadows,  laid  out  by 
the  families  who  settled  here  before 
the  present  colonists,  producing  very 
good  hay,  pretty  considerable  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  they  are  capable  of  still  further 
improvements.  The  soil  of  the  Loyal 
Sock  is,  in  general,  excellent.  The 
price  of  land  here  is  at  present  $2.50  per 
acre;  very  little,  however,  is  sold.  That 
of  the  town  of  Asylum  fetches  a  little 
more;  although  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  price  will  raise  gradually  to  $10. 
*  *  *  In  ploughing  they  generally  em¬ 
ploy  oxen,  which  it  should  be  observed, 
are  not  subject  to  any  particular  disease. 
The  grain,  which  is  not  consumed  in 
Asylum,  finds  a  market  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  is  transported  thither  on  the  river. 
The  salt  comes  from  the  salt  houses  at 
Genesee  on  the  lake  of  Ontario.  Flax  is 
produced  in  the  country  about  Asylum; 
and  the  soil  is  very  fit  for  producing 
crops  of  that  commodity.  Maple  sugar 
is  paade  here  in  great  quantity.  Each 


down. 

Charles  Hornet  purchased  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  2400  acres,  built  a  great 
grist  mill,  and  raised  a  large  family. 
Today,  Hornets  Ferry,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Susquehanna  just  below  the  bend, 
perpetuates  his  name,  and  there  are 
many  Hornet  descendants  in  Bradford 
County.  The  Kerricks  who  now  op¬ 
erate  two  good  farms  in  Asylum,  are 
related  to  the  Hornet  family. 

Lefevre,  who  had  operated  a  well- 
known  cafe  in  Paris,  moved  to  the  east 
side  of  the  river  and  opened  an  inn. 
There  are  no  Lefevres  in  or  around  the 
community  today. 

Today,  the  sole  reminder  of  old 
Asylum  is  the  township  which  bears 
its  name  and  the  cluster  of  houses  built 
by  the  sons  of  the  refugees  and  now 
called  locally  “Frenchtown”.  In  the 
orchard  of  the  Laporte  house,  now 
owned  by  Mark  C.  Hagerman,  one  may 
see  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground 
which  marks  the  site  of  La  Grande 
Maison.  In  one  corner  of  what  was  the 
market  place  of  the  town,  stands  a 
granite  marker  erected  by  two  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  colonists.  On  a  rise 
back  of  the  Laporte  house  stands  the 
Laporte  burial  ground,  with  its  white 
shaft  marking  the  last  resting  place  of 
Bartholomew  Laporte.  The  good  land, 
though,  is  still  there.  There  are  about 
ten  farms  on  the  old  tract,  the  largest 
being  274  acres.  They  are  numbered 
among  the  best  farms  in  Bradford 
County  and  are  highly  productive.  Corn 
100  bu.  ears  per  acre  and  wheat  35  to 
40  bu.  are  raised  and  there  are  several 
large  apple  orchards. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . $3.25 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Jiilian  Starr  .  2.50 
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Up  from  the  Meadows 


Rich  with  Com 


ONCE  again  the  folks  who  feed  the  nation  are  har¬ 
vesting  one  of  the  great  crops  of  our  history,  and 
the  record-breaking  harvest  of  these  war  years  has  been 
produced  by  fewer  people  maintaining  top  production 
on  more  and  more  acres. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  agriculture  in 
recent  years  is  almost  unbelievable — com  yields  of  well 
over  100  bushels  an  acre,  a  rarity  a  few  years  ago,  are 
now  common;  the  production  of  ton-litters  of  hogs  in 
less  than  6  months  after  farrowing  is  no  great  problem 
now;  hens  that  lay  more  than  200  eggs  a  year  are  not 
hard  to  find;  and  there  are  dairy  cows  with  records  of 
well  over  30,000  poimds  of  milk  and  1,000  pounds  of 
butterfat  annually. 

All  of  these  advances  in  the  production  of  food  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  building  of  America 
to  its  present  greatness  and  to  victory  in  this  war. 

Back  m  the  days  of  George  Washington,  one  farm 
family  was  able  to  produce  enough  food  for  itself  and 
one  other  family.  Today  each  farm  family  in  America 
can  produce  its  own  food  and  enough  for  19  other  fam¬ 
ilies.  This  tells  the  story  of  the  American  harvest.  And 
it  is  a  story  unique  in  world  history. 

We  at  Swift  &  Company  salute  otir  farmer  and  rancher 
firiends  for  their  great  achievements  and  we  are  proud 
to  have  had  a  part  in  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  to  Americans  everywhere. 

MEET  THE  WINNERS  !  Hundreds  of  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  our  contest  for  the  best  letter  on  this  series  of 
Swift  advertisements.  The  judges  have  awarded  first  prize 
of  $50  to  2nd  Lt.  Carroll  M.  Kester,  33rd  Infantry  Regiment, 
Camp  Livingston,  La.,  $25  to  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Bachmann,  Bar¬ 
berton,  Ohio,  $15  to  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Voorhees,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  $10  each  to  Virginia  Jean  Potts,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Harold  E.  Marsh,  Winona,  Minn.,  Daisy  McCutcheon,  Dil¬ 
lon,  S.  C.,  Doris  Reim,  Covington,  Okla.,  Mrs.  1  Edward 
Seigel,  Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.,  Mrs.  Paul  Norris,  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  Mrs.  James  Lennox,  Indianapohs,  Ind. 


BUY 

VICTORY  BONDS 


THE  EDITOR’S  COLUMN 

When  the  war  began.  Swift  &  Company 
adopted  the  following  wartime  policy: 

’'We  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  help  win  the  war.  We  will  do 
everything  possible  to  safeguard 
the  high  quality  of  our  products. 
Despite  wartime  difficulties^  we 
will  make  every  effort  to  distribute 
available  civilian  supplies  to  in¬ 
sure  a  fair  share  for  all  customers 
everywhere.’* 


Under  the  present  conditions, 
meat  packers  know  that  there 
is  no  profit  advantage  in  ship¬ 
ping  meat  long  distances  as 
compared  with  selling  it  neeur- 
by.  OPA  regulations  set 
prices,  by  zones  and  areas, 
that  meat  packers  may  charge 
for  beef,  lamb,  veal  and  pork. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  ten  zones 
for  beef,  lamb  and  veal  and  five  for  pork. 
Each  has  its  own  base  price  for  each  kind 
of  meat.  Additions  to  the  base  price  are 
^owed  for  transportation  and  local  de¬ 
livery.  These  allowances  are  the  very  mini¬ 
mum  and  in  many  instances  do  not  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  transportation,  icing, 
and  shrinkage. 

Consequently,  meat  packers  are  better 
off  when  they  sell  close  to  their  producing 
plants.  In  general,  the  net  money  they 
receive  is  greater  the  closer  to  the  plant 
the  sale  is  made.  But  despite  this.  Swift  & 
Company  has  volimtarily  adhered  to  its 
wartime  policy  of  fair  distribution.  Starting 
in  July  1945,  all  meat  packers  were  re¬ 
quired  by  OPA  regulations  to  distribute 
their  meats  to  the 
same  areas  they 
did  the  first  three 
months  of  1944. 


S/mj>  yon. 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


QUALITY  FORAGE  PROVIDES  CAROTENE  ^ 

are  on  lush  pasture,  or  when  fed  leafy  green 
roughage  of  any  sort,  they  store  carotene  in  the 
liver  and  other  body  tissues. 

Even  splendid  feeds  like  corn  and  oil  meals  are 
short  of  carotene.  It  is  also  lacking  in  corn  and 
sorghum  fodder,  straw,  discolored  hay  and  ofF- 
grade  silage.  Unfortunately,  all  too  much  hay 
and  silage  is  of  this  kind.  So,  even  though  your 
animals  get  their  fill  of  com  and  oil  meal,  they 
may  develop  carotene  deficiency  symptoms 
wluch  will  retard  full  growth  and  development 
unless  sufficient  leafy  roughages  are  fed. 


Few  feeds  are  as  healthful  and  profitable  for 
young  stock,  breeding  stock  and  fattening  stock 
as  really  leafy  green  hay  and  well-preserved  sil¬ 
age.  Not  only  are  they  good  feeds  in  their  own 
right  but  they  enable  your  animals  to  make  the 
most  of  com,  grains,  and  concentrates  in  the 
ration  fed. 

Carotene,  the  parent  substance  from  which 
vitamin  A  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  important 
nutrients  found  in  leafy  green  hay  and  other 
forages.  It  serves  an  essential  life  and  health 
purpose  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  When  animals 


SOFT  CORN  INTO  [HARD  CASH 

Corn  that  gets  ’'cooked”  by  frost  before  it  matures  is  still 
valuable  feed,  especially  for  cattle.  Here  are  several  ways  to 
turn  soft  corn  into  hard  cash,  listed  in  the  order  of  their 
value  to  the  feeder:  (a)  Make  ear-corn  silage,  (b)  Feed  ears 
with  stalks,  chopped  or  shredded,  (c)  Turn  cattle  and  hogs 
into  standing  corn,  (d)  Leave  in  field  and  pick  ears  as  needed 
rather  than  risk  spoilage  in  storage. 

Three  main  precautions  in  feeding  soft  com  are:  (a)  Change 
to  soft  corn  ration  gradually,  (b)  Feed  a  protein  supplement. 

(c)  Feed  before  freezing  weather,  if  possible. 

I©  We’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  where  to  _ 

get  detailed  information  on  soft  com  .  .  MiiTDiTir\K« 

feeding.  Write  Swift  &  Company,  NUTRITION 

Department  128,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


EGGS  IN  HASH  NEST 

Combine  6  cups  ground  cooked  beef  or  lamb,  3  cups  mashed 
potatoes,  4  tablespoons  minced  onion,  1  Vi  cups  top  milk.  Melt 
8  tablespoons  fat  in  skillet  and  cook  hash  until  heated  through. 
Season  to  taste.  Shape  hash  in  patties  ond  place  on  greased 
shallow  baking  pan.  Make  a  hollow  in  the  center  of  each  patty. 
Slip  an  egg  into  the  hollow  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  slow  oven  (325®  F.)  for  20  minutes’ 


Swift  &  Company 


UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS  ★ 

Right  Eating  Adda  Lifa  to  Your  Yaara,  and  Yeara  to  Your  Lit* 


HELLO, 
CHILDREN! 

My  name  is  "The 
Story  of  Soil.’*  I 
and  my  brother, 
"The  Story  of 
Plants,”  belong  to 
the  family  of  Swift’s  Elementary  Science 
Booklets.  I  think  you  would  like  to 
know  us.  We  have  swell  stories  to  tell, 
with  lots  of  pictures.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  us  for  your  very  own,  print 
your  name  and  address  on  the  margin 
of  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and  send  it  to 
F.  M.  Simpson,  Agricultural  Research 
Department  128,  Swift  &  Company, 
Chicago  9,  Illinois. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tru.sting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  house.s,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transswition,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Legal  Tender  Money 

Part  IV 

HEN  the  founders  of  our  government 
made  it  the  duty  of  Congress  “to  coin 
money  and  fix  the  value  thereof”,  they  meant 
just  what  they  wrote.  They  evidently  visual¬ 
ized  a  bureau  at  the  seat  of  government  under 
the  eyes  of  Congress  and  directed  by  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  do  just  what  the  Constitution  said, 
namely,  coin  (or  print)  money  and  regulate  it. 
These  wise  men  and  students  were  familiar 
with  the  failures  of  the  past.  They  saw  a  bet¬ 
ter  way.  Commodity  money  such  as  cattle, 
tobacco,  and  beads  had  been  unsatisfactory. 
Metals,  such  as  gold,  silver  and  copper,  were 
an  improvement,  yet  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Private  bank  money,  in  which  governments, 
kings  and  royal  leaders  were  concerned,  left 
a  record  of  many  disasters.  The  founders 
wanted  something  better  than  any  of  these. 
They  saw  that  every  commodity  varied  in  price 
and  value  according  to  supply  and  demand. 
When  used  as  money,  it  was  subject  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  purchasing  power.  When  used  by  the 
banks  as  a  basis  for  paper  money,  it  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  abuses  and  hardships  for  the  people  who 
accepted  it  in  good  faith. 

In  short,  they  were  convinced  that  if  money 
were  issued  by  the  government  as  a  token  of 
value  and  made  good  by  “legal  tender”  for  all 
debts  or  obligations,  public  or  private,  it  would 
be  the  ideal  medium  of  exchange.  The  value 
of  such  a  “legal  tender”  dollar  would  be  fixed 
and  standardized  by  the  volume  of  it  in  circula¬ 
tion.  The  money  bureau  would  have  a  record 
of  the  money  in  circulation  from  day  to  day. 
It  could  increase  or  decrease  the  volume  as 
needed  to  fix  its  value.  Neither  boom  prices 
or  depressions  could  long  exist  under  this 
system  skillfully  adjusted. 

Our  present  dual  money  system  is  conducted 
through  privately  owned  banks,  known  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  System.  It  is  strictly  a 
paper  money  system  with  “legal  tender”  pro¬ 
visions.  This  paper  money  is  not  redeemable  in 
gold;  in  fact,  individual  citizens  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  gold  except  by  government  per¬ 
mit  for  special  purposes. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  System,  through 
which  all  this  paper  money  is  issued,  is  a 
private  business  operated  at  a  profit.  We  make 
no  criticism  of  these  banks.  In  the  main  they 
are  helpful  and  useful.  But  experience  shows 
that  the  government  should  not  be  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  banks  for  issuing  money  at  a  profit  to 
the  banks.  Congress  should  “coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof,”  as  the  Constitution 
directs.  Then  there  could  be  no  inflation,  no 
money  booms  nor  money  slumps;  inflation  and 
deflation  would  soon  be  obsolete  words. 

We  have  had  some  helpful  letters  on  this 
subject.  We  invite  any  suggestions  for  or 
against  our  view. 

Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 

High  yields  for  feed  grain  crops  for  the  past 
eight  years  have  made  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  maintain  ever-increasing  livestock 
and  poultry  programs.  They  were  urged  and 
encouraged  in  this  by  government  cash  sub¬ 
sidies.  These  they  were  forced  to  take  in  place 
of  the  “cost  plus”  prices  that  industry  received, 
and  for  which  they  had  asked  but  which  were 
denied  them.  With  the  situation  now  reversed, 


the  artificial  subsidy-price  ceiling  program  is 
beginning  to  show  its  fatal  weaknesses.  Ceiling 
prices  remain  fixed  where  they  should  have 
already  been  removed,  and,  except  for  hogs,  no 
floor  prices  have  been  set  on  livestock. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  four  major 
feed  grains — corn,  barley,  oats,  grain  sorghums 
— have  constituted  about  80  per  cent  of  all  con¬ 
centrates  fed  to  farm  animals  and  poultry.  At 
certain  times  during  the  war  period,  consider¬ 
able  wheat  was  also  fed.  However,  with  a  re¬ 
turn  to  more  normal  conditions,  corn  again 
becomes  king  of  grains  and  the  controlling  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  present  feed  situation.  Scattered 
frosts  and  freezing  temperatures  have  already 
occurred  in  some  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt. 
However,  unless  this  condition  becomes  gen¬ 
eral,  the  outlook  is  still  very  favorable  for  a 
good  corn  crop.  With  record  crops  of  small 
grains,  the  feed  supply  for  this  feeding  season, 
starting  with  October,  figures  at  about  94  per 
cent  of  last  year,  in  contrast  with  the  same 
number  of  animal  and  poultry  units  to  be  fed 
as  in  1944.  However,  the  hay  crop,  as  a  whole, 
is  excellent  and  ample  and  the  national  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  good  crop  if  silage  corn  is  also  good. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  factors,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  floor  prices  may  have  a  temporarily 
bad  effect  on  cattle  and  lambs.  A  further  de¬ 
pressing  factor  on  slaughter  prices  during  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter  as  range  and  pasture 
disappear,  will  be  the  large  receipts  of  thin 
steers  and  lambs  that  would  ordinarily  be 
bought  as  feeders.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  farmers  should  not  sell  now  at 
a  sacrifice,  unless  they  are  really  compelled  to 
do  so.  Farmers  who  have  plenty  of  roughage 
and  especially  if  they  also  have  some  home¬ 
grown  grains,  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
rush  thin  or  half-fat  animals  to  market.  There 
will  necessarily  be  some  forced  liquidation 
where  feed  is  not  available  and  farms  and 
ranches  are  overstocked,  but  it  is  probable 
that  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  markets  for 
well-finished  steers  and  lambs  will  be  favor¬ 
able,  at  least  for  those  who  are  not  compelled 
to  buy  more  than  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their 
concentrate  feeds,  and  none  of  their  roughage. 

Steer  calves  could  be  carried  throughout 
this  Winter  largely  on  roughage,  and  then  pas¬ 
ture  fattened  next  Summer  if  the  market  was 
favorable;  or  they  could  be  held  and  fattened 
the  following  Winter,  or  sold  off  grass  as  feed¬ 
ers.  There  will  always  be  a  good  market  for 
well-finished  meat. 


Milk  Intrigue  Hushed  Up 

CHESTER  BOWLES,  national  OPA  head,  has 
cleared  Paul  Ross,  OPA  enforcement  attor¬ 
ney  in  New  York,  of  all  the  charges  of  malad¬ 
ministration  made  against  him  by  his  former 
superior,  Daniel  Woolley.  These  charges,  it 
will  be  recalled,  were  made  after  Ross  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  injunction  against 
the  Dairymen’s  League  for  violation  of  price 
ceiling  regulations,  in  spite  of  Woolley’s  warn¬ 
ing  that  he,  Ross,  would  be  fired  if  he  went 
on  with  the  case.  The  day  after  the  injunction 
was  obtained,  Woolley  suspended  Ross  and  de¬ 
nied  him  a  hearing.  Ross,  in  turn,  promptly 
filed  countercharges  against  Woolley. 

Finally,  after  two  months,  Mr.  Bowles  has 
announced  that  Ross  “did  an  honest,  conscien¬ 
tious  and  faithful  job  as  regional  enforcement 
executive”  and  that  he  “adhered  fully  to  the 
enforcement  policies  of  the  agency”.  The 
Woolley  charges  have  therefore  been  dismissed 
as  unfounded. 

This  result  must  be  indeed  gratifying  to 
Ross  because  it  vindicates  his  judgment  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  League  violation.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  farmers  will  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied.  The  charges  that  Ross  made 
against  Woolley  still  remain  unanswered  and 
Mr.  Bowles  makes  no  comment  on  them,  nor 
does  he  intimate  that  there  will  even  be  a 
hearing.  Apparently,  he  hopes  the  controversy 
will  now  be  forgotten.  He  does  not  realize, 
however,  that  the  charges  were  not  filed  by 
Ross  merely  for  the  purpose  of  beclouding  the 
charges  against  himself.  They  were  serious  ac¬ 
cusations  and  carried  with  them  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  improper  pressure  by  Woolley,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  League,  to  obstruct  OPA  enforce¬ 
ment.  There  is  thus  a  distinct  odor  of  “political 
fix”  that  still  needs  a  good  airing,  and  the 
longer  a  hearing  is  delayed  or  refused,  the 
worse  the  odor  becomes  for  Mr.  Woolley  and 
the  officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 


In  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

ON  most  farms  in  Susquehanna  and  Brad¬ 
ford  Counties,  there  is  a  short  corn  crop 
this  year.  Fortunately,  however,  there  has 
been  a  real  bumper  hay  crop,  more  than  most 
mows  can  hold.  Stacks  and  bales  are  a  com¬ 
mon  sight  in  the  fields  and  around  the  barns. 

Potatoes,  like  corn,  were  hurt  by  the  long 
wet  spell  in  July.  On  the  John  Grace  farm 
near  Wyalusing,  they  figured  that  much  of 
their  potato  fields  were  not  worth  the  digging. 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  shortages  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  this  year — sugar 
and  time.  Canning  has  been  badly  delayed  and 
farm  women  are  concerned  at  the  thought  of 
poorly  filled  cellar  shelves  this  winter.  They 
know  there  are  various  kinds  of  substitutes  for 
sugar  but  they’ve  been  so  busy  helping  with 
the  general  farm  work  that  they  haven’t  had 
the  opportunity  either  to  shop  around  or  ex¬ 
periment. 

Time,  however,  continues  to  be  the  shortest 
of  farm  shortages,  but  at  least  there  is  the  hope 
now  that  the  boys  will  soon  be  back  and  normal 
living  can  be  resumed.  Until  then,  the  only 
solution  seems  to  be  a  30 -hour  day  on  the 
farms.  So  thinks  Albert  Cole  of  Montrose, 
but  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  interest  poli¬ 
ticians  and  social  planners  in  the  idea. 


Pullet  Eggs  are  Good  Too 

Reports  from  terminal  markets  here  in 
the  East  show  that  pullet  eggs  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  An  old-time  rule  of  thumb  is  that  it  takes 
three  pullet  eggs  to  equal  two  large  size  hen 
eggs;  so,  at  prevailing  prices  of  15  to  20  cents 
less  per  dozen  than  large  eggs,  they  are  a  com¬ 
parable  and  a  good  buy.  Housewives  would  do 
well,  therefore,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
present  available  market  supply. 

Pullet  egg  production  is  increasing  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  several  wholesale  dealers  and  egg 
cooperatives  report  their  volume  has  doubled 
during  the  past  week  or  two.  In  view  of  these 
greatly  increased  receipts,  they  may  decline 
still  further  in  price,  at  least  during  the  first 
phase  of  their  flush  production,  unless  and 
until  there  is  a  good  consumer  demand.  Large 
size  eggs  have  not  shown  any  material  increase 
and  their  price  will  probably  remain'  firm  for  a 
while  in  any  event.  So  now  is  the  time  to  buy 
these  good,  fresh  pullet  eggs  and  get  back  to 
a  healthy  breakfast  of  all  the  fresh  eggs  you 
can  eat,  as  well  as  asking  “the  little  woman”  to 
try  her  expert  hand  again  in  whipping  up  that 
special  six-egg  cake. 


Federal  School  Aid  Opposed 

The  Lewis  County  (N.  Y.)  Pomona  Grange 
has  gone  on  record  against  the  Federal 
School  Aid  bill  introduced  by  Senators  Mead 
and  Aiken  and  which  calls  for  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $300,000,000.  The  Grange  cites 
these  reasons ’for  its  stand  in  opposition; 

“The  states  and  their  smaller  units  are  able  and 
will  operate  their  schools  more  economically  than 
with  federal  aid;  that  any  further  centralization 
and  more  or  less  ultimate  control  beyond  the  state 
is  unwise  and  unnecessary;  that  local  thought  and 
maintenance  of  our  churches  and  schools  will  in 
the*  future  as  in  the  past  furnish  a  strong  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  state 
and  the  United  States  as  a  whole.” 

To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  believe  in 
strong  and  healthy  local  self-government  and 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  it  no 
matter  what  the  odds,  this  simple  statement  by 
Lewis  County  Grangers  is  welcome  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  character  and  common  sense 
that  are  so  sorely  needed  in  today’s  shifting 
world. 


Brevities 

Long  Island  has  a  record-breaking  potato  crop  this 
year.  Favored  with  a  good  growing  season,  the  total 
L.  I.  crop  is  estimated  at  18,900,000  bushels,  compared 
with  last  year’s  10,695,000  bushels. 

“Ye  do  err  in  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the 
power  of  God.” — Matt.  22:29.  This  is  the  verse  for 
National  Bible  Week,  October  15  to  21.  The  Bible 
should  be  the  guide  book  of  conduct  in  all  countries. 

Many  farmers  consider  the  black  locust  tree  as 
being  the  best  to  use  for  cutting  into  fence  posts.  It 
is  exceptionally  durable,  strong  and  rapid  growing, 
and  is  suited  to  most  sections  of  New  York  State. 

The  observance  of  “Grange  Day”  in  many  rural 
communities  featured  the  organized  improvement  of 
the  cemeteries  in  the  neighborhood.  Neglected  coun¬ 
try  cemeteries  have  long  been  a  reproach  to  some 
sections,  and  the  local  Granges  are  taking  the  lead 
in  supplying  this  needed  improvement, 
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Here  is  the  most  beautiful  Ford  car  in  history!  ;  ;  ;  Under  its  smart, 
broad  hood  there’s  new  and  greater  power.  New  gas  and  oil  economy, 
too. . : ;  Colorful  interiors  invite  you  to  relax  in  luxury.  Plenty  of  elbowr 
room,  kneerroom,  headrroom;  New-type  springs  assure  a  level  ride 


that’s  amazingly  soft  and  gentle.  And  thanks  to  newlyrdesigned  hy¬ 
draulic  brakes,  less  foe  pressure  brings  you  smoother,  soundproofed 
stops.  . . ;  Production  is  going  ahead  rapidly.  Ask  your  Ford  Deafer  now 
about  the  smartest  Ford  cars  ever  built.  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


//t  uoi/rfufure/ 


.  .  .  tVKZ  IN. . . 

THE  FORD  SHOW. . .  CBS,  Tues¬ 
days.  10-10:30  P.M.,E.T. 

THE  FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  HOUR 

. .  ,  ABC,  Sundays.  9-10  P.  M., 
E.T. 
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There  are  Aerosol  bombs  and  Aerosol  bombs.  This  Gimbel 
bomb  is  hard  to  beat.  It  has  a  safety  factor— the  dispenser 
will  not  empty  even  if  the  valve  is  completely  removed.  The 
steel  .shell  is  75%  thicker  than  the  shell  of  most  bombs. 
The  Gimbel  bomb  contains  nothing  to  injure  plastics. 


roach 


^  mosquito 


gnat 


moth 


aer-a-sol  *bomb' 


3"^  DDT 

I  IK  insecticide 


Non-inflammable — kills  flies,  mosquitoes,  ^  gnats,  ants, 
cockroaches,  bedbugs,  moths,  silver  fish,  spiders,  etcetera. 


You  know  what  wonders  DDT  worked  for  the  armed 
forces.  DDT  bombed  malaria  mosquitoes  off  Guadalcanal 
(malaria  casualties  dropped  from  70%  to  about  b%  when 
DDT  spray  methods  were  used).  DDT  not  only  murders 
moths,  flies,  roaches,  mosquitoes  and  the  rest,  but  goes  on 
working  long  after  you  use  it.  Old  fashioned  insecticides 
didn’t  have  this  staying  power.  DDT  is  new  and  wonderful. 
Now  Gimbels  launches  a  new  and  wonderful  way  to  use  it. 
This  Aer-a-Sol  bomb  holds  enough  DDT  to  spray  100  aver¬ 
age  size  rooms,  and  it  will  spray  a  room  in  six  to  ^i^ht  sec¬ 
onds  Aer-a-Sol  bombs  contain  the  powerful  and  lethal 
pyrethrum  as  well  as  DDT.  Non-poisonous  Freon  propel¬ 
lent  develops  a  fine  fog,  which  permeates  an  entire  room. 
Only  a  small  quantity  of  spray  is  needed  to  murder  all  the 
insect  life  in  the  house,  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic. 


ARE  THESE  THE  IDENTICAL  DDT  BOMBS 
USED  BY  OUR  ARMED  FORCES?  YESI 

The  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Brass  Company  made  millions  of 
these  for  the  armed  forces.  The  very  hour  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cancelled  its  order,  Bridgeport  Brass  called  Gin^ 
bels  Gimbels  is  always  quick  to  get  new,  scarce,  and  hard 
to  get  things.  Restaurants,  hotels,  camps,  boats,  factories, 
hospitals,  schools:  order  these  bombs  today.  Orders  will  be 
filled  in  about  14  days.  Carton  of  25  bombs .  : . 99.99 


'”Gimbels,’Box  #568,  New  York,  N.  Y.^ 

Please  send  me  the  following  insecticide  bo^nhs: 

. bombs  at  3.98  each. 

. cartons  of  25  bombs  at  99,50 


Name 


Address 


M.  O. 

Check 


(r)  I 

I 

K 

I 

■ 

I 

V 

°i 
□  ! 


C.  O.  D.  o 


shipping  charge  outside  Gimbels  { 

We’ll  snip  carton  ol  25  jx press _or  Jr eighl  - 1 


Preventing  and  Treating  Pig  Parasites 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  only  way  to  make  money  with 
hogs  is  to  raise  good  ones,  keep  a 
reasonable  number  on  hand,  sell  down 
to  a  low  point  during  the  active  buying 
phase  of  the  existing  hog  cycle,  and 
then  gradually  breed  back  during  the 
period  of  .  low  prices.  True,  this  i4 
easily  said  and  often  more  difficult  of 
accomplishment  than  it  sounds.  How¬ 
ever,  the  person  who  keeps  a  few  gilts 
and  brood  sows  year-in  and  year-out, 
just  about  enough  to  eat  the  grain  that 
is  home-raised  and  available,  and  who 
always  has  some  surplus  breeding 
stock  for  sale,  and  a  few  shotes  to  fat¬ 
ten  when  the  demand  is  good,  is  a  sure 
bet  to  make  money  on  hogs.  A  safe 
and  sound  policy  is  to  retain  and  breed 
only  the  best  gilts,  and  then  handle 
them  and  their  litters  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  high  percentage  of  strong,  healthy 
pigs  are  farrowed  and  weaned.  One 
good  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through 
a  sanitation  and  parasitic  control  pro¬ 
gram. 

Round  Worm  Life  Cycle 

No  matter  how  efficient  any  worm¬ 
killing  medicine  or  feed  may  be,  it  will 
produce  only  a  temporary  benefit  un¬ 
less  proper  sanitation  is  also  con¬ 
tinuously  used  as  an  important  part  of 
the  control  program.  The  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  internal  parasitic  infestation  of 
young  pigs  is  to  start  before  they  are 
born.  The  most  common  and  serious 
hog  parasite  is  the  round  worm.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  intestines  of  their 
host,  and  these  are  passed  out  in  the 
manure,  where  they  infest  the  ground 
or  pens,  and  also  become  fastened  to 
the  teats  of  the  sow  by  direct  contact. 


hauled  to,  and  pastured  on  clean  ground, 
or  kept  in  clean,  non-infested  pens. 

This  program  is  known  as  the  Mc¬ 
Lean  County  system,  because  it  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  county  of  that  name  in 
Illinois.  It  is  not  expensive  nor  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  to  operate,  and  best  of 
all,  it  pays  big  dividends  in  economic 
returns.  When  first  started  with  test 
sows  and  litters  on  154  farms  in  that 
county,  25  per  cent  more  pigs  were 
raised.  In  many  herds  where  severe 
infestations  had  existed,  they  were  able 
to  raise  three  more  thrifty  pigs  per 
litter  than  under  their  old  methods,  be¬ 
fore  proper  sanitation  was  practiced. 

Skimmilk  for  Worms 

A  recent  report  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  concerning  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  by  Spindler  and  Zim¬ 
merman  show  that  skimmilk,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  nutritive  vale,  is  also  an 
effective  anthelmintic,  when  fed  lib¬ 
erally  to  pigs.  In  these  tests,  litter- 
mate  pigs  were  infested  with  internal 
parasites  and  divided  into  comparable 
groups,  some  of  which  received  standard 
grain  rations  and  skimmilk  daily;  others 
were  fed  skimmilk  as  their  only  feed 
for  a  period  of  three  days  at  intervals 
of  two  and  three  weeks,  with  grain  the 
rest  of  the  time;  while  others  were  fed 
grain  only. 

In  one  test  lasting  57  days,  the  pigs 
receiving  grain  and  skim  milk  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  what  they  would  consume  daily, 
made  an  average  total  gain  per  head 
of  50  pounds;  those  fed  skimmik,  as 
mentioned,  at  three  week  intervals 
gained  53  pounds;  and  those  fed  grain 
exclusively  gained  only  40  pounds.  In 


Hog  health  should  start  with  good  breeding.  When  combined  with  a  suitable 
sanitation  program  it  will  prevent  and  control  parasites  and  other  troubles. 
This  desirable  type  Duroc-Jersey  boar,  Morgans  Wave,  son  of  N.  J.  Wave,  is 
being  used  with  excellent  results  at  King  Farms  in  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa, 


Manure  and  dirt  makes  them  adhere 
to  her  udder,  and  these  worm  eggs  are 
ingested  by  her  pigs  when  they  nurse. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  the  pig’s  interstines, 
get  into  its  blood  stream  and  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  lungs;  next  they  crawl  up 
the  windpipe,  making  the  pig  cough, 
and  are  swallowed  again.  This  time 
they  grow  to  maturity  in  the  intestines, 
and  in  about  two  months,  start  laying 
eggs,  thus  completing  their  life  cycle. 

When  the  worms  are  in  the  lung  and 
windpipe  stage,  the  infested  little  pigs 
may  have  trouble  in  breathing  and  also 
do  considerable  coughing.  They  may 
develop  the  symptom  of  spasmodic  con¬ 
traction  of  the  diaphragm  and  wind¬ 
pipe,  commonly  called  thumps.  This 
hiccoughing  condition  is  a  sure  sign  of 
heavy  infestation  with  the  hog  round 
worm. 

Four  things  must  be  done  if  sanita¬ 
tion  is  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  in 
combatting  and  controlling  this  para¬ 
site.  All  are  essential,  because  the 
elimination  of  any  may  and  probably 
will  nullify  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  others.  The  firsts  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  thoroughly  clean  the  pen  and 
quarters  just  before  the  sow  is  due  to 
farrow.  For  this  purpose,  a  good  solu¬ 
tion  to  use  is  one  that  contains  one 
pound  of  lye  dissolved  in  thirty  gallons 
of  boiling  water.  This  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  spraying  with  a 
mixture  made  from  one  pint  of  either 
lysol  or  creosote  in  four  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Let  the  pen  dry  and  then  bed 
lightly  with  clean  straw  or  shavings. 
If  too  much  litter  is  used,  it  may  re¬ 
sult  in  some  of  the  new  born  pigs  get¬ 
ting  smothered  or  crushed  by  the  sow. 
Second,  before  the  sow  is  brought  into 
the  prepared  quarters,  wash  her  sides 
and  udder  thoroughly  with  warm,  soapy 
water;  dry  and  disinfect  her  udder  with 
grain  alcohol.  The  third  step  is  to  load 
the  sow  and  her  litter,  if  they  are  to  be 
moved,  into  a  crate  or  low  wagon  with¬ 
out  letting  them  contact  any  possible 
infested  area  or  ground.  They  should 
be  kept  only  on  non-infested  ground, 
that  has  not  had  any  hogs  on  it  for  at 
least  one  year,  or  in  clean,  disinfected 
pens.  Any  new  quarters  used  should 
be  cleaned  and  disinfected  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  used  for  the  farrowing 
pen.  Fourth  and  last,  after  the  pigs 
have  been  weaned,  they  should  be 


a  second  experiment  lasting  98  days, 
the  intermittent  milk-fed  pigs  received 
a  three-day  heavy  feeding  of  skimmilk 
every  two  weeks,  instead  of  three-week 
intervals.  They  made  an  average  total 
gain  per  head  of  115  pounds,  while  the 
pigs  fed  grain  alone  gained  slightly  less 
than  32  pounds.  At  the  close  of  the 
experiment,  the  pigs  were  killed  and 
their  internal  organs  were  examined 
for  parasites.  In  all  cases,  the  pigs  that 
received  only  grain  were  found  to  be 
heavily  infested  with  intestinal  worms; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  milk-fed 
pigs  were  either  entirely  free  from 
parasites  or  had  only  slight  infestations. 
The  pigs  that  received  heavy  feedings 
of  skim  milk  for  three  days  at  both  two 
and  three-week  intervals,  were  more 
free  from  parasites  than  those  receiv¬ 
ing  daily  feedings  of  skimmilk  with 
grain. 

The  majority  of  farms  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hog-producing  states  separate 
their  milk  and  sell  the  cream.  The 
skimmilk  is  usually  fed  to  fattening  and 
growing  pigs;  no  doubt,  this  has  been 
an  important  contributing  factor  in  re¬ 
ducing  parasite  infestations  in  these 
herds.  In  the  Northeast,  where  most 
farms  produce  only  fluid  milk,  skim¬ 
milk  is  not  so  plentiful.  Hogs  are  also, 
in  general,  more  closely  confined  and 
grazing  areas  rotated  less  frequently. 
There  is  no  way  to  figure  it  accurately, 
but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  not  less  than 
one-fifth  of  all  grain  used  for  fatten¬ 
ing  shotes  goes  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  feed  worms  instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  pork.  Every  time  that  hog 
numbers  are  increased,  with  usually  a 
corresponding  cramping  of  quarters,  it 
means  more  favorable  conditions  for 
internal  parasites,  and  they  will  take  a 
heavy  toll  unless  safeguards  for  their 
control  and  elimination  are  established 
and  maintained. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison  . .  $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 
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SWINE 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


Registered  Purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


N.  J,  WAVE  NO.  118733 

GRAND  CHAMPION  —  Duroc  Boar  North¬ 
eastern  Regional  Show  1943,  1944  and  1945 
RESERVE  ALL-AMERICAN  1943 


Sire  of  Junior  Champion  and  First,  and  Second  Senior 
Boar  Pigs  Northeastern  Regional  Show  1944 
Sire  of  First  Senior  Yearling  Boar.  First  Senior 
Yearling  Sow  Northeastern  Regional  Show  1945. 
Featuring  his  PRODUCTION  REGISTRY 
spring  litters,  BOARS  and  SOWS  at 


AUCTION  SALE 


FAIR  GROUNDS, 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1945 


FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  WRITE 

SAWYER  FARMS,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  lOBS 

SHIPPERS  OP  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
We  have  some  nice  ones  just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $8.00  EACH 
8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $8.50  EACH 
Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed— Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Shipped  C.O-D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chestcr-Yorkshire  Cross  and  few  Chestcr- 
Hampshire  Crosses. 

6  Weeks  $8.00  7-8  Weeks  $9.00 

Inoculation  75«.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  O.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


•  Feecl.i3a.e;  • 

6-7  weeks  $6.50  each;  8-9  weeks  $7.50  each.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross.  Ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  check  or  money  order.  Vaccinat¬ 
ed  if  desired.  75c  extra.  Telephone  Woburn  0086. 
WALTER  LUX,  44  Arlington  Road.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Small  Pigs  All  Ages;  All  Prices;  castraVed° 

H.  HENKEL  &,  SONS,  Cresent  Ave.,  %ckoff.  N.  J. 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

Unrelated  boars  or  sows  eight  weeks  up  $15  to  $20. 
Feeder  pigs  $25  pair. 

LESTER  BARTLES.  FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


ZX  ^  3VC  F  S  X  ZL  X3  S 

Pure  bred  serviceable  fall  and  spring  boars.  The  low 
thick  kind  that  makes  such  delicious  pork.  Also  taking 
orders  for  fall  feeder  pigs. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Dnroc-Jersey  Reg.  Swine  Spring  Boars 

and  Sow  Pigs  to  offer.  We  offer  a  limited  number  of 
selected  Fall  bred  Gilts.  Order  your  Fall  ^Pigs  now 
for  November  shipping.  Plan  to  attend  Regional  Du¬ 
roc  Sale  at  Trenton  Fair,  Sept.  15th. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


•  Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Pigs,  Either  Sex.  • 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  New  York 


REGISTERFD  BERKSHIIUIS  FALL  PIGS  SIRED 
by  the  1944  Eastern  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Big  mii- 
form  litters  of  fast  growing  pigs  from  proven  brood 
sows.  Inoculated  for  cholera.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

I.  G.  &.  J.  F.  Payne,  East  Schodack,  New  York 


PUREBRED  IJ^’RO^’ED  CHESTERS  FOUR  MONTHS 
$30.  Registered  I’crchcron  Marcs,  young,  large,  sound 
$200.  Three  nice  riding  horses  $150. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  MIDDLESEX,  NEW  YORK 


•YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOB  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &.  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALE  HURST  FARM,  Peoria.  III. 


FOB  SALE:  Pedigreed  Chester  White  Boar  One  year 
old;  and  young  pedigreed  Chester  WTiite  Pigs. 

D.  A.  Turnquist,  Box  56,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRES. 


I^UVO  Shropshires  pro- 
""  "  *  vide  two  sourcea 
of  income:  1.  Meat.  2.  WooL 
Beautiful  type,  premium  quality 
fleece  and  carcass.  Lambs  unsur¬ 
passed  in  fast  growth.  Record 
percentage  are  twins. 

American  Shropshfra  Registry  Assn. 

LAFAYETTE33-D,  INDIANA 


beautiful,  free 

fuide-hook  and 
reeder  list. 


HAMPSHIRE  RAJIS  Purebred  registered  yearlings, 
well  grown  $50.00.  One  three  year  old  ram.  has  been 
a  wonderful  producer,  largo  rangy  ram,  first  prize 
winner  at  county  fairs  $75.00.  Write — 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  Supt.,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SOUTHDOWN  &  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

M.  P.  TAIT,  Farm  Supt..  Stetlersville,  Pennsylvania 


-  FLOCK  FOR  SALE  - 

My  entire  flock  of  50  choice  registered  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ewes.  Rich  in  Canadian  blood.  Priced  to 
sell.  Wm.  P.  Corrigan,  R.  D.  4,  Aubnrn,  N.  Y. 

Flock  Registered  Shropsliircs :  20  young  owes.  Stud 
Ram.  Good  condition.  Sell  wortli  the  money. 

C.  J.  BARRETO,  MILLERTON,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES,  75  RAMS,  200  EWES. 

500  Unregistered  EWES.  Heaviest  shearers. 
EDMOND  STONE. _ CHARITON, _ IOWA 

For  Sale:  40  reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  rams  sired  by 
imported  rams.  Rams  have  size  and  uuality  with  good 
fleeces.  Sec  them  or  write.  Van  VIeet  Bros.  Lodi.  N.  Y. 


—REGISTERED  OXFORD  BAMS,  YEAR1,1NGS— 
aild  lambs,  bred  ewes.  Bonier  Collio  Puppies. 

H.  S.  TILBURY.  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

COlUUEDALES:  Reg.  rams  and  ram  lambs;  good  ones; 
•  100%  Malcolm  Sloncrieffe  blood  lines. 

WIND80ME  FARM,  LITCHFIELD.  CONNECTICUT 

—FOR  SAJ,E;  REGISTERED  KARAKUT,  SHEEP— 

THOMAS  SELTER,  R3.  NORTH  EAST,  PENNA. 

REG.  SIIROPSHIBH  &  DORSET  ILAMS.  Also  bred 
owes.  H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  R.  D.  3,  ALBION,  N.Y. 


- T,u^\RGF,  CORRIHDALB  RAMS  AND  EWES - 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


Beef  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  AD  limes 
BREEDING  COWS  FROM 

$200  UP 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS,  BULL 
CALVES  &  VACCINATED  HEIFERS 

We  have  a  limited  number  for  sale  and  will 
sell  them  at  sensible  prices,  F.  O.  B.  farm. 

FRANK  NORRIS 

Willowbrook  Farm,  Verbank 

(Dutchess  County),  New  York 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  ef  Aberdeen-Angus  Female*.  These 
eowi  are  all  safe  in  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Epponlan,  who 
are  two  of  the  premier  sires  of  the  breed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS.  ALLAN  A.  RYAN,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Anguf  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdten-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Hd.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeden* 
AisoclatioD.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  Abcrdccn-Angnsrid^herd  ^buu 

prospect.  Price  $400.00.  Excellent  breeding.  Also 
few  head  young  cwvs.  Individually  priced  on  inquiry. 

HAMMOND  FARM,  SAUNDERSTOWN,  R.  I. 


KENRIbGE  FARM  OFFERS 

FOR  SALE:  A  choice  group  of  March  and  April  pure¬ 
bred  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers.  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited 

E.  L.  ZUILL  Manager,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattlo  and  Berkshire  Eogi. 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Better  Udders 


Noted  tor  shapely,  strongly  at¬ 
tached  adders  that  wear  Kke  iron 


Write  tor  literature  O  list  of  breed¬ 
ers  near  nou  tsith  stock  tor  sale- 
.'5  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon.  Vermont 


RAISE  AYRSHIRES 


OYRSHIRE  DISPERSRL 


W.  R.  Batlantyne,  Delhi,  N.Y.  3  miles  out 
Franklin  St.,  Mon.  Oct.  15,  1945.  Equipment 
at  10:30  A.M.  Cattlo  at  1:00  P.M.  39  purc- 
breds,  7  grades.  TB  Accredited,  all  but  6  head 
Bang’s  immunized  by  calfhood  vaccination.  18 
due  to  freshen  in  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

AfftNif*  Swrvke  96,  Br«Adon,  Vt- 


I—"” 

■  Ayrthi 


RYRSHIRE  DISPERSRL 


R.C.  Stoekdale,  Cattaraugus;  N.Y.  Sat.  Get. 
27th,  1945  at  1:00  P.M.  Farm  located  1  mil© 
north  of  Otto,  4  miles  from  Cattaraugus.  36 
Cows,  9  bred  heifers,  5  yearlings.  2  heifer  cal¬ 
ves.  2  bulls. Whitepain  Highlander  sells  with  23 
daughters.  Beal  good  herd.  T.B.  &  Bang’s  Acer. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshir*  SaIvs  Service  Bov  96,  Brsndon,  Vl. 


1 


REG.  YEARLING  AYRSHIRE  BULL 

Dam’s  RM  12,714-626:  (sale  benefits  local  I,egion’s 
Homo  Fund).  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FOR  SALE:  BELGIAN  GELDING  TEAM 

Sorrel  eleven  years,  2800  ppuads.  well  broken,  sound, 
all  around  farm  team,  with  harnesses.  Mail  offer  to — 

K.  KELLER.  R.F.D.  I,  PORT  JERVIS,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALK:  HIGH  CLASS  REG.  BEI>GTAN  Breeding 
mares  and  heavy  draft  horses  well  broke  to  harness. 
Write  T’s  Your  Needs. 

BOLTON  FARMS.  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


FOB  SALE:  FOUR  REGISTERED  BKT.GIAN  MARKS 
Suitable  for  show  or  breeding.  Two  with  colts. 

WALTER  L.  DuBOIS.  COLMAR,  PENNSYLVANIA 


RABBITS 


PFnirRFFn  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  Whit© 

1  LI/lUItLiljl/  Mice,  Cavies,  Hamsters.  Polder  lOc. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE'S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC.  NEW  YORK 

NEW  ZEAT.AND  WHITES,  REDS.  Choice  young  stock. 

FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  stock.  Money  back.  *  Send 
10  cts.  for  details.  R.  WRENNER.  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  supplied.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.Y. 


FRENCH  ANGOILtS  selected  pedigreed  juniors  $5,001 

GAHTAN,  Bermuda  Farm,  Otisville,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


Dispersal  A.  J.  Watkins  &  Son 

LOCATED  I  MILE  West  OF  CAMDEN,  ONEIDA 
CO.,  N.  Y.  ON  ROUTE  13,  WESTDALE  ROAD 

THURSDAY  OCTOBER  11,  1945 

starting  at  10  A.  M.,  lunch  served,  sale  held 
in  large  tent. 

40  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  40 

• 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested.  10  younger  ani¬ 
mals  are  calfhood  vaccinated.  29  milking  cows  in 
all  stages  of  lactation,  some  fresh,  some  close.  5 
bred  for  fall  and  winter.  6  open  yearlings  and 
calves.  I  bull,  a  2-year-old  grandson  of  Audrey 
Posch  and  Carnation  Slogan. 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  this  sale. 

A.  J.  WATKINS  &  SON,  Owners.  Camden,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUSy  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sale*  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


ONEIDA  CO.  CLUB  SALE 


50  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  PARIS,  N.  Y.  7  MILES 
SOUTH  OF  UTICA  ON  ROUTE  12. 

WED.  OCTOBER  12,  1945 

Sale  starts  at  12:00  Noon,  lunch  served. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  majority  calfliood 
vaccinated.  Strictly  hand-picked — offering  many  fresh 
and  close  springers.  21  Oneida  Co.  breeders  consign 
offerings  including  Grand  Champion  cows  and  3  bulls 
each  from  dams  with  over  500  lb.  of  fat.  4-H  Junior 
members  of  the  club  will  support  this  sale  with  a 
splendid  offering.  It’s  a  top  quality  event. 

EDWARD  K.  BENSON,  Secy.,  Oneida  Co. 
Holstein  Club,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


INVESTIGATE  HOLSTEINS 

You  put  your  time,  labor  and  dreams  for  the 

future  Into  your  dairy  herd.  Why  not  build  with 
the  type  of  animal 
known  to  be  best  for 
the  purpose?  There  la 
a  world  of  evidence 
that  favors  HolateinsI 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

F  **  \ 

r  OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN- 
UAL  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N 

or  AMERICA  e  Brattleboro, Vermont  e  Box  2033 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Fifteen  registered  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  heifers  two  to  four  months  old.  Writo— 
Philip  Cortney,  Peacheroft  Farm,  Bemardsville,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


—DALMATIANS  AND  DACHSHUNDS  AT  STUD— 

Puppies  and  grown  stock  A.  K.  C.  Registered  over¬ 
stocked  reduced  prices  females  $25.00;  males  $30.00. 
Call  Chelsea  3-9199.  Six  to  eight  P.  M.  No  Sundays 
or  write  GAUDENT  FARM  KENNELS, 

RL  I.  Box  213,  Saugerties,  New  York 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Beautiful.  Best  quality.  A.  K.  C.  $100. 
Stewart  Gay,  22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.Y. 


UREBKED  COCKER  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Regn*tered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

%gistered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Ph*ices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  &  ZIMMERMAN,  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

Scotties,  Rat  Terriers,  Collies,  Shepherds,  Whit©  Col¬ 
lies,  Airedales.  Wires,  'Trained  dogs.  Guaranteed  satis- 

factlMi.  ED.  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 

BPANDEXi- SHEPHERD  PUPS:  Fine  for  rabbit  or 
farm  dogs;  others  150  for  sale,  stamp  for  list  and  dog 

kook.  BLUE  RIBBON  KENNELS.  MADRID,  N.  Y. 

A  farm  pup  started  now  will  be  just  right  for  next 
spring,  $5.00  up.  Grown  Spaniels  for  Birds  or  Rabbits. 
Stamp  for  dog  book.  Blue  Ribbon  Kennels.  Madrid,  N.Y. 

Reg,  ColGes-Setters-Beagles  HaMin*!'‘w.*Y! 
Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Torrier  Pups 


REIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


ARTHUR  GILSON, 
DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y. 


GREAT  DANES — Cropped,  family  raised  puppies. 

FARMHOLM.  aNEW  PALTZ.  N.  Y.  Phone  6206 


Purebred  old-fashioned  English  Shepherd  pups  from 
heel-driving  parents.  Julia  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


— SIIETT,.\ND  SHEEPDOG  PI'PPIES  $25.00  UP— 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALE  PUPS 


F.  W.  WOOD 
Danielson,  Conn. 


Reg.  Black,  Tan.  Fox  or  Coon  Hound  Pups  $25.00 
WM.  A.  HICKOK,  R,  2,  BETHEL,  CONNECTICUT 


German  Shepherds,  beautiful  purebred  males  $35;  fe¬ 
males  $25.  FAYRE  FARM,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE:  Four  Toggenburg  Young  Does 

five  months  old,  with  horns  $15.00  each:  also  one  reg¬ 
istered  hornless  buck  three  years  old  $25.00.  No  ship¬ 
ping  at  these  prices.  JOHN  J.  BLAKLEY, 

R.F.D.  Dorsey  Lane,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


PUREBRED  NUBIANS  K"d"s.”Ai^  mm 

ing  Does.  No  shipping*  of  milking  does. 

Herbert  Gericke.  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road.  S.  I.  9,  N.\ 


CLOSING  OUT  PUREBRED  SAANENS 

Grand  daughters  of  Cynthia  of  Hvpoint. 

D.  HEPPINSTALL.  MILFORD.  CONNECTICUT 


FREE:  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal.  Dept.  567,  Columbia,  Mo. 


PX'REBRED  SA.\NEN  BUCK.  $25.00;  no  papers. 
Grade  doe  kid  seven  months  old  $20.00. 

M.  CONNER.  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


TOGGENBURG  Registered  1  buck  ready  for  service, 
1  doe;  2  kids.  KNOTZ,  LOCUST  AVE.,  North  Bellmore 
P.  0.  Box  163,  Wantagh.  Long  Island,  New  York 


Bred  Toggenburg  does;  choice  milk  stock:  also  kids. 

JACOB  GINZ. _ WESTERLO. _ NEW  YORK 

GOATS  .\T  STUD;  Registered  P.  A.  buck;  service  fee 

$3.  GAHTAN,  BERMUDA  FARM,  OTISVILLE.  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


PPODPI'C.  Fine  gentle  rat  and  rabbit  hunters 
■  taivivia  1  kJ .  with  a  reputation  and  guarantee 
behind  them.  For  pictures  and  details  write — 

GILMAN  MARSHALL.  ROSE.  NEW  YORK 


—RID  YOUR  PI,ACB  OP  RA'TS  WITH  FERRET’S— 
Males  $7.00:  females  $8.00;  pair  $15.00.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


JERSEYS 


Meridale 
cows 
for  sale 

•  We’ve  selected  an  offering  of 
60  females  for  Jersey  breeders 
and  prospective  Jersey  breeders 
in  the  Eastern  states.  These  cows 
are  in  production,  bred  to  Meri¬ 
dale  herd  sires  and  are  a  really 
outstanding  group  of  registered 
Jerseys. 

•  These  females  pro'vide  the 
young  farmer  or  dairyman  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  start 
a  fine  purebr^  herd.  They  also 
are  what  the  established  dairy¬ 
man  would  want  in  adding  new 
blood  to  his  present  herd.  If  you 
are  interested  in  any  of  these 
cows,  please  write  to  Ronald 
Bree,  manager  of  Meridale 
Farms,  Meredith,  Delaware 
County,  New  York. 

\ _ J 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  REGIS'TERED  STARRED 
JERSEY  Bl'XLS  Beady  for  service.  Sired  by  a 
■’proven"  Jersey  Bull.  Out  of  Dams  Producing  606 
pounds  and  more  butter  fat. 

WALGROVE  FARMS,  WASH INGTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  HEIFER.  15  months.  Two  brood  sows  cheap. 

R.  LECHNER,  R,  D.  I,  SPRING  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


BORDERVIEW  FARM  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHORT¬ 
HORN  OFFERINGS 

Ten  good  straight  Reg.  Cows,  all  safe  In  calf  to 
Hillhead  Red  Revenue,  an  outstanding  Son  of  Duffs 
Messenger.  Five  of  these  cows  will  freshen  by  end  of 
1945,  These  cows  are  being  sold  only  to  make  room  for 
their  daughters.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $2500.06  or 
will  sell  separately. 

Also  ten  well  grown,  very  choice  sons  of  Hillhead  Bed 
Revenue,  good  Roans  and  Reds,  from  2  mo.  to  12  mo., 
price  $75.06  to  $175.06;  would  also  spare  a  few  heifers 
ready  to  breed. 

Herd  founded  in  1912,  now  numbers  86.  Herd  Sires 
since  1933:  Queenston  Buthsonia,  Wachusett  Nobleman: 
Wachusett  Watchman;  Walgrove  Grand  Duke:  Hillhead 
Red  Revenue  and  Borderview  Red  Knight,  a  deep  red 
son  of  H  Red  Revenue  and  Walgrove  Roan  llaura, 
12,006  lbs.  with  1st  calf.  APPLY— 

H.  B.  BIRMINGHAM,  HOULTON,  MAINE 
Dial  4013 


OlficUl  as  wcU  as  **on  tlie  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  utnler  average  farm  conditions 
provethat  MUking Shorthorns  are  best 
•g^rouad  breed  f  Produce  4X  milk  end  keve 
freetest  selvege  velue  ef  eO  milk  breeds! 

Get  Che  facts  — FREEI  Or  read  Milkmg _ _ 

Shorthorn  JoumaL  Triaf  subscription  $u  moatlts  SOd.'ona  yaar  tldigb 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave..  D.S.  Yards,  Dept  RN-5,  €hicago9,ni. 


GUERNSEYS 


Raise  a  GUERNSEY  BULL 
To  Raise  Your  INCOME 


To  get  top  income  over  cost  of  feed,  select  one  of 
50,000  registered  Guernsey  bulls  oiu  of  a  good  or 
better  cow  and  travel  the  road  to  more  prohtabie 
dairying.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

310  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


A  few  sons  of  Plying  Horse  King’s  Leader  our  son  of 
Alfalfa  Farm  Flute.  These  calves  are  from  Intensely 
bred  Butterfat  dams  with  records  from  440  lbs.  fat 
GGO  500  lbs.  fat  GG6.  Prom  1  to  14  months  of  age. 

DUNWALKE  FARM,  INC. 

Far  Hills,  New  Jersey.  J.  T.  Christian.  Manager 


— Bull  Calves  Shred  By  Antietam  Br^ht  Lad — 

(Langwater  Vagabond-Bright  Lad’s  Frances  Rose 
738  fat  A.4)  out  of  high  record  daughters  of  Foremost 
Peacemaker  77  AB  daughters  from  cow  families  with 
consistently  good  production,  for  generations.  Also  choice 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


REG.  GllHERNSEY  SERVICE  BXT,L,  from  A.  R. 
Sire.  Dams  record  15,297  milk;  676  fat;  class  B. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  • 


FIFTEEN  REGISTERED  BRED  BROWN  SWISS 
Heifers,  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested,  some  vnnclnated. 
P.  K.  FISHER.  SOUDERTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HEREFORDS 


Registered  Two  Year  Old  Hereford  Heifers.  Homed 
and  polled.  Also  young  bulls.  Can  ship  any  State. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE:  SOUTHD01\'N  &  CHEVIOT 
SHEEP.  BURTON  SHELDON.  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  NEW.TORKER 


EAT  BETTER  WITH  A  FARM  FREEZER 

NO  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  have  your  own, 
home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables  all  year  around 
with  quick  freezing.  Freezers  come  in  all  sizes  to  suit 
individual  requirements.  Watch  for  them  at  your 
dealer’s.  They’ll  be  there  soon.  This  is  just  another 
miracle  of  modern  living  made  possible  by  electricity 
— which  your  electric  company  is  pleased  to  provide; 


OPERATING  COMPANIES  OF 


D5  OIM 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables— Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  secnrlt,; 
In  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  It,  don’t  w amt e 
money  on  mubmtitutem,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INO. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4503-J,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


SPEECH  DEFECTS 

Acute  stammering  or  loss  of  voice  corrected  and 
normal  speech  restored.  Speech  developed  in  back¬ 
ward  children.  Besidential  institute  for  correcting 
disorders  and  training  specialists.  Veterans  trained 
as  specialists  under  G.  1.  Bill.  Recognized  by 
A.'  M.  A. 

Address:  Or.  Frederick  Martin,  Box  R, 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  VOICE  DISORDERS 
BRISTOL.  RHODE  ISLAND 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

butternuts,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.50 
delivered— send  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.D.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Order  early — NOW. 

POTTER,  ISSN.  Main,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


YARN! 

lAlI  wool. 2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
^samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
^money.  Bartlett  Taro  MUU.  Box  7,  Harmony.UB 

PERFUME: 

Dram  %  oz. 
Money 

BOURGET 

IMPORTED  EDELWEISS  $1.20  PER 

^.80;  one  oz.  $9.60:  price  includes  tax. 
Order  or  Check.  Established  1921 

PERFUMERIE.  HALEDON,  N.  J. 

£ 

E 

] 

rOU  USE  PAINT? 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


of  quality  paint,  waterproofing,  roofing, 
tools  and  brushes. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 


PAINT-POINT  PRODUCTS  CO. 

99  South  6th  St.,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 


Makes  light  work  out  of  all 
sweeping  jobs  —  indoors  and 
outdoors.  Compact,  yet  sturdy. 
Back  is  of  steel.  Tufts  of  water¬ 
proof  fibres  are  drawn  into  the 
block  by  hand  with  rust-proof 
wire.  Speed  Sweep  brushes 
\  outlast  ordinarybrushesStol. 


Milwaukee  uusTLESs 

BRUSH  COMPANY 


530  N.  22nd  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


HQEt 


October  6,  194,5 


October  is  a  jolly  month, 

A  far  from  melancholy  month, 

A  happy,  careless  folly  month, 
With  bright  leaves  flying; 

A  scuffle,  scatter,  rustle  month, 
A  hurry,  flurry,  bustle  month, 
Beyond  denying. 


October  is  a  cheery  month 
A  far  from  worry-weary  month, 
Never  a  dark  and  dreary  month — 
Who  would  be  sober? 

A  breezy  sunshine-flinging  month, 

A  nut  and  harvest-bringing  month. 
The  jubilant  October! 

Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton. 


Hot  Lunches  at  School 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  hot 
lunches  for  country  school  children  will 
be  worth  trying  for  their  health’s  sake. 
We  made  a  community  project  of  it 
last  year,  and  it  worked  well  in  our 
county  in  upper  Michigan. 

The  local  elementary  school  enrolls 
from  39  down  to  25  girls  and  boys.  The 
number  changes  because  most  of  these 
families  are  woods  workers  and  move 
about.  Before  cold  weather  settled  in, 
we  put  plans  into  effect.  The  hot  lunch 
program  was  in  charge  of  a  local  woman 
who  gave  some  of  her  time,  assisted  by 
the  teacher  and  older  pupils.  This 
woman  planned  the  meals — one  hot 
dish  or  drink  each  noon — and  helped 
prepare  it.  Other  communities  may 
find  other  arrangements  just  as  satis¬ 
factory. 

To  raise  money,  the  school  in  early 
Fall  gave  a  combined  box  social,  har¬ 
vest  festival  and  white  elephant  sale. 
Donated  articles,  booth  features,  etc., 
netted  $55.  Since  it  was  wartime,  added 
funds  were  raised  by  the  children 
through  sales  of  waste  paper  and  saved 
fats.  Families  contributed  garden  pro¬ 
duce:  potatoes,  carrots,  “bagas,”  cab¬ 
bage,  beats  and  beans.  Our  4-H  can¬ 
ning  group  gave  about  50  quarts  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  after  they 
had  exhibited  them  at  the  local  show. 

The  school  was  equipped  with  a  range 
stove  and  dishes;  also  benches  and 
tables  for  eating,  relics  of  WPA  days. 
By  planned  and  careful  buying  the 
children  were  served  daily  from  Oc¬ 
tober  until  April.  This  menu  for  a 
week  in  March  speaks  for  itself: 

March  5 — Soup  (vegetables  and  soup 
bone  stock)  contributed  by  local  merch¬ 
ant  where  material  was  bought. 

March  6 — Macaroni  and  tomatoes; 
sweetbeet  pickles. 

March  7 — Canned  hot  blueberry  cob¬ 
bler  with  milk.  Flour,  milk  and  sugar 
purchased. 

March  8 — Creamed  carrots  and  peas. 

March  9— Cocoa.  Our  regular  Friday 
lunch. 

Lots  of  work?  Yes.  But  the  chil¬ 
dren  washed  the  dishes  and  helped 
serve,  though  many  were  quite  small. 
They  did  it  as  part  of  a  4-H  club 
project,  and  the  woman  helping  was 
the  club  leader.  We  feel  a  hot  school 
lunch  is  worth  the  effort.  In  other 
villages  of  the  nation  women  living 
near  schools  have  pitched  in  and  helped 
with  a  hot  lunch  program.  Teachers 
co-operate,  youngsters  are  glad  to  help. 

F.  B. 


Quick  Freeze  Notes 

If  you’re  planning  to  freeze  chickens 
at  home  for  next  Winter,  don’t  freeze 
the  necks  or  backs.  They  take  up  too 
much  room  for  the  small  yield  of  meat. 
Instead,  use  the  necks  and  backs  in 
broth  or  chicken  salad.  Save  valuable 
freezer  space  for  the  wings,  breasts  and 
popular  “drumsticks.” 

In  freezing  peaches,  corn  syrup  or 
honey  may  be  substituted  for  up  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  called  for. 

One  good  thing  to  remember  is  that 
freezing  preserves  only  the  original 
quality  of  the  fresh  food  at  the  time  it 
was  frozen.  Freezing  will  not  improve 
a  poor  product. 

Quick  freeze  means  speed  from  gar¬ 
den  to  freezer,  as  well  as  speedy  drop 
in  temperature  in  the  unit.  Also,  pop 
the  packaged  food  into  freezer  as  soon 
as  wrapped. 

Don’t  refreeze  foods  that  have  thawed. 
Once  a  frozen  food  has  lost  its  low 
temperature  protection,  and  thaws,  it 
spoils  more  rapidly.  Refreezing  also 
changes  food  texture. 


Burn  Overseas  Wrappings 

Christmas  packages  for  overseas  (Oct. 
15  is  final  date  for  mailing  without 
written  request  from  the  man  in  serv¬ 
ice)  brings  up  the  idea  of  packages  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country  from  boys  in  foreign 
lands.  When  these  boxes  arrive  in  our 
homes,  it  will  be  wise  to  realize  that 
they  may  harbor,  especially  if  mailed  in 
the  tropics,  insects  pests  and  eggs  dan¬ 
gerous  to  gardens  and  crops  here. 

Word  has  therefore  gone  out  warn¬ 
ing  families  to  burn  every  scrap  of  such 
wrapping  paper,  twine,  carton  and  box. 
Burn  all  completely  and  at  once.  Cus¬ 
toms  officials,  making  their  own  inspec¬ 
tion,  have  already  found  insects  in 
packages  from  overseas.  But  to  guard 
against  anything  missed  by  customs  in 
so  great  a  quantity  of  mail,  the  safe  way 
is  to  follow  the  above  advice. 


Fall  Cleaning  Economies 

Wings  and  wood  ashes  may  sound  like 
strange  housecleaning  tools  to  modern 
young  wives.  Nevertheless  many  prov¬ 
ident  farm  wives  still  prefer  chicken 
and  turkey  wings  to  commercial  brushes. 
As  for  wood  ashes,  they  make  the  old 
wide  boards  of  virgin  pine  in  unpainted 
floors  fairly  glisten  with  snowy  clean¬ 
liness. 

While  doing  a  little  early  Fall  clean¬ 
ing  recently,  I  got  out  a  chicken  wing, 
saved  for  the  purpose  several  years 
ago,  and  kept  free  from  devouring 
moths.  As  in  a  story  I  once  read,  in 
which  the  M.  C.  (Main  Character)  was 
always  being  reminded  by  something, 
that  wing  reminded  me  of  how  my 
mother,  and  her  mother  before  her, 
preserved  their  turkey  wings  for  future 
use;  in  those  days  almost  every  farm 
woman  had  her  flock  of  turkeys  in  the 
section  where  I  lived. 

My  parents  always  kept  for  their  own 
use  a  few  of  the  late  turkeys  which  had 
not  developed  sufficiently  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  sales.  These  were  killed  when 
freezing  weather  came,  and  we  had 
them  during  the  Winter  for  any  special 
occasion.  My  mother  would  cut  off  the 
turkey  wings,  dry  them  carefully  back 
of  the  kitchen  range,  then  pack  them 
away  in  wood  ashes  until  one  was 
wanted  for  use.  In  that  way,  moths 
never  got  to  them.  I  often  wish  I  had 
a  few  pairs  of  turkey  wings  now,  but 
my  chicken  wing  is  useful  and  I  like  it 
both  for  sentiment  and  because  it  cer¬ 
tainly  digs  into  the  corners  wonderfully. 

Another  use  for  wood  ashes  about  the 
country  home  is  found  in  scouring  the 
sink,  drain  board  or  unpainted  floors 
of  kitchen,  piazza,  etc.,  still  numerous 
in  many  localities.  Rinse  well  after¬ 
wards,  and  you  will  find  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  cleaners  imaginable.  I  re¬ 
call  a  kitchen  floor  where  the  owner 
tabooed  the  use  of  paint.  Each  Satur¬ 
day  she  gave  it  its  scouring  with  wood 
ashes  mixed  with  soft  soap  of  her  own 
making. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  a  shining 
floor,  with  a  few  scatter  rugs  braided 
from  worn  clothing,  makes  a  nice  room. 
Much  practical  material  waits  for  head 
and  hand  to  niake  our  country  homes 
the  loveliest  in  the  land.  l.  s. 


Thought  for  Today 

Because  there  have  been  so  many 
“national  weeks”  of  onei.kind  or  other, 
their  real  meaning  tends  to  become  less 
important  as  time  goes  on.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  National  Flower  Week,  set  for  the 
end  of  this  month,  has  a  certain  appeal 
now  that  we  realize  Summer  has  gone. 
We  begin  to  take  last  looks  at  our  Oc¬ 
tober  gardens;  already  we  miss  the 
good  feeling  we  have  had  for  so  long, 
namely,  that  there  was  always  a  wealth 
of  color  and  bloom  still  to  come. 

All  this  had  set  us  to  wondering  what 
our  American  national  flower  is,  or 
rather,  to  find  out  if  the  goldenrod 
actually  has  been  adopted  for  that 
honor  or  not.  We  learned  that,  although 
England  has  chosen  the  rose,  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  picked  its  own 
flower,  officially.  So  far,  however, 
the  goldenrod  has  been  most  in  favor 
because  it  is  said  to  grow  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Other  blossoms 
being  considered  are  the  trailing  ar¬ 
butus  (New  England’s  mayflower),  the 
mountain  laurel,  flowering  dogwood, 
columbine,  etc. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  turn  to 
our  various  State  flowers,  likewise  to 
the  so-called  nicknames  for  the  States, 
as  well,  as  their  mottoes.  New  York 
State’s  flower,  for  instance,  is  the  rose; 
its  name  is  the  Empire  State;  Ex¬ 
celsior  is  its  motto. 

By  the  same  token,  do  you  recall 
the  flower,  name  and  watchword  of 
your  own  State?  Personally,  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  readers  about 
these  interesting  local  matters  that  do 
have  meaning.  Later  we  could  com¬ 
pare  notes  in  a  story  made  from  letters 
sent  to  the  Woman  and  Home  Page. 
That  would  give  us  all  opportunity  to 
get  a  detailed  picture. 

Speaking  of  pictures,  we  can  never 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  us  as 
a  child  when  first  we  saw  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  a  grade  school  reader,  showing 
one  of  the  original  Colonial  flags.  On 
the  center  lay  &  coiled  snake  with  head 
upraised;  beneath  it  ran  that  early 
legend  of  independence:  “Don’t  Tread 
on  Me!”  You  too  may  have  similar 
recollections  that  would  make  good 
reading,  all  growing  out  of  the  original 
idea  of  our  American  flower  beds. 

p,  s. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Building  on  Health 

We  have  won  the  war.  Is  that 
enough?  Far  from  it! 

We  have  merely  cleared  off  part  of 
the  ground  for  building  America’s 
future.  If  this  future  is  to  be  bright 
it  must  be  as  free  from  faulty,  construc¬ 
tion  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  it. 
What  corner  stone  shall  we  lay?  Good 
health!  Just  as  a  chain  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link,  so  a  building 
is  only  as  secure  as  its  foundation. 

Our  Government  talks  a  great  deal 
about  caring  for  its  citizens;  would  it 
not  be  well  for  each  woman  in  the  home 
to  assume  her  own  responsibilities  for 
care  of  every  member  of  her  household? 
Since  science  is  prolonging  life,  should 
we  not  strive  to  make  the  longer  life 
worth  living?  Who  really  enjoys  added 
years  if  they  are  filled  with  disability 
and  ill  health?  How  often  it  happens 
that  just  as  a  man  or  woman  reaches 
what  should  be  the  most  valuable  period 
of  life  (the  time  which  experience  and 
acquired  knowledge  have  really  pre¬ 
pared  one  for)  physical,  mental  or 
nervous  disorders  undermine  the  foun¬ 
dations  which  have  been  laid. 

How  can  this  tragedy  be  avoided? 
How  can  one  reap  the  reward  due  after 
labor  and  patience  and  wisdom  have 
made  of  the  brain  an  invaluable  store- 
house?  By  first  sowing  good  seed  and 
tending  the  plant;  that  is,  by  building 
the  good  foundation,  then  keeping  it  in 
repair  all  through  the  years.  When 
does  this  building  process  begin?  It  is 
begun  for  us  before  birth.  Children 
are  utterly  dependent  upon  parents  for 
getting  the  best  kind  of  start. 

Careful  check-ups  in  school  followed  ‘ 
by  action  taken  when  advised  by  health 
authorities  help  a  tremendous  amoimt. 
Dental  protection,  skin  care,  eyesight 
observation,  proper  clothing,  nourishing 
food,  and — good  footwear  are  among 
the  essential  building  blocks  during 
the  first  twenty  years.  By  this  time 
boys  and  girls  should  have  become  so 
hellth  conscious  that  they  take  over  tte 
building  process  naturally  and  live  hy¬ 
gienic  lives. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  second  score 
of  years  which  may  seem  so  filled  with 
vitality  that  neglect  of  further  building 
may  result.  It  is  like  blissfully  driving 
an  automobile  just  as  long  as  it  will  go 
without  replenishing  supplies  of  gaso¬ 
line,  oil  or  water.  When  the  car  sud¬ 
denly  comes  to  a  halt,  it  may  not  only 
need  a  great  many  repairs,  but  it  may 
never  be  able  to  regain  its  former  work¬ 
ing  value.  If,  however,  the  driver  has 
had  it  checked  regularly,  and  has  acted 
upon  the  advice  of  those  who  know 
mechanics,  it  may  reach  a  useful  ripe 
old  age. 

America’s  future  may  look  rosy  now. 
But  it  easily  could  become  drab  if 
health  of  its  citizens  is  not  maintained 
at  the  highest  possible  level.  Our  doc¬ 
tors  will  be  back  soon.  Let’s  ask  them 
also  to  help  build  America’s  future! 


Be  Forehanded  with  Gifts 


PATTERN  7204 ....  Toddlers  love  pets!  Dip  Into 
your  rag  bag  for  these  soft  cuddle-V)ys,  fun  to  sew  and 
stuff  for  gifts.  Pattern  contains  transfer  and  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Me. 

PATTERN  9082  ....  This  slip.espertly  designed  to  fit 
and  flatter  the  figure.  Is  simple  to  make  as  needlework 
gift.  Transfer  for  flower  motif  included.  Sizes  14-10, 
82-42.  Size  10,  2  yards  39  inch  fabric.  16c. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  brings  you  the  Fall  Pattern 
Itook.  Complete  directions  in  it  for  accessory  set  of 
jacket,  hat  and  bag. 


Handicrafters-Gardeners 

One  of  the  very  good  letters  received 
at  the  Woman  and  Home  desk  comes 
from  Mrs.  E.  L.  B.  who  says:  “I  feel 
I  should  write  you  a  line  of  thanks  for 
publishing  my  exchange  note  in  Handi- 
crafters  and  Gardeners.  I  have  received 
around  35  letters  and  cards  from  some 
of  the  most  friendly  and  generous 
people  I  have  ever  met.  I  think  it  is 
so  nice  to  have  this  column,  as  one  can 
exchange  flowers,  hints,  hobbies,  etc., 
and  in  this  way  make  new  friends.” 

We  are  sure,  when  this  column  was 
started  by  the  late  C.  B.  W.  of  Thb 
Rural  New-Yorker,  that  friendliness 
was  one  of  the  ideas  she  had  in  mind. 
We  likewise  know  that  R.  N-Y.  folk 
have  a  real  interest  in  their  neighbors 
and  in  each  other,  even  over  great  dis¬ 
tances.  Neighborliness  in  the  country 
is  one  crop  that  never  fails. 


Of  house  plants  I  can  offer  choice 
cuttings  of  tarragon,  lemon  verbena. 
Apostle  plant,  saxifrage.  Also  herb 
cuttings  of  tarragon,  lemon  verbena, 
and  the  rare  pineapple  sage.  Would 
like  small  woodland  plants,  2  to  6  inches 
tall,  ferns,  evergreens,  creepers,  mosses 
or  lichens  for  my  terrarium.  Will  pack 
carefully  whatever  I  send.  mrs.  n.  b.. 
New  York. 


I  collect  bells  and  would  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  others  on  them.  M.  s. 


I  have  beadwork  pieces  for  dress  or 
hair,  bead  ornaments  to  exchange  for 
quilt  pieces,  boil-fast  crochet  and  em¬ 
broidery  threads  or  similar  things,  mrs. 
s.  c.,  Okla. 


I  would  enjoy  exchanging  greeting 
cards.  My  choice  is  cards  showing 
orchids.  J.  p.  b..  New  Hampshire. 


I  would  be  glad  to  have  bulbs  of 
Siberian  squill,  fresh  seeds  or  bulbs  of 
the  checker-lily  (Fritillaria),  or  Mar- 
tagon  lily  seeds  (Turks  Cap).  Will 
send  in  return  Henry  lilies.  Regal  lilies, 
Korean  chrysanthemums,  white  crocus, 
grape  hyacinth,  iris  or  choice  glads. 
MRS.  H.  c.,  Penna. 


Will  Mrs.  V.  P.  D.  (Sept.  1  issue) 
kindly  send  her  name  and  address  to 
this  column?  Thank  you. 


Good  Books  for  the  Home 

Plants  and  Flowers  in  the  Home, 

Kenneth  Post  .  $2.00 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

Frederick  W.  Fabian,  Ph.D.  .  .. .  1.50 

Nutrition  Simplified, 

A.  Bradley — W.  B.  Loggans  ....  1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1%  Sales 
Tax.) 


Pumpkin  Specials 

Good  old  pumpkins  are  here  again! 
Because  I  “love  ’em” — hosts  of  others  do 
too — I  offer  two  favorite  recipes  as  a 
change  from  pie  alone.  If  followed 
they  will  provide  unforgettable  pump¬ 
kin  goodness. 

Pumpkin  Pudding:  One  big  cup  of 
stewed  pumpkin;  one  of  tart  apple 
sauce;  one-half  cup  each  of  sifted  bread 
crumbs  and  sugar.  Beat  sugar  with  the 
yolks  of  2  eggs,  %  cup  seeded  and 
chopped  raisins,  %  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves,  cinnarnon,  nutmeg  and  ginger, 
and  1  cup  rich  sweet  milk.  Combine  all 
ingrednents  and  bake  for  30  minutes  in 
quick  oven.  Then  ice  with  icing  made 
of  the  2  egg  whites. 

Pumpkin  Custard:  Two  cups  stewed 
pumpkin  pressed  through  sieve.  While 
still  warm,  add  1  tablespoon  butter,  % 
cup  sugar  (with  %  teaspoon  ground 
ginger  mixed  into  it),  2  well  beaten 
eggs,  and  a  cup  sweet  milk.  Pour  into 
buttered  baking  dish,  and  bake  for 
about  an  hour,  in  a  moderate  oven. 

G.  s. 


To  remove  egg  stains  from  silver 
spoons,  rub  with  common  salt. 

Soak  lemons  or  oranges  in  hot  water, 
roll  imder  the  hand  and  get  more  juice. 

In  a  recipe,  add  salt  to  eggs  before 
beating;  they’ll  beat  quicker.  R.  R- 


They  won't  need 


Some  60,000  Bell  Telephone  men  and  women  nave 
been  on  leave  with  the  armed  forces.  Some  are  already 
back  and  more  will  be  returning— to  work  waiting  for 
them  here  at  home. 


Among  the  big  jobs  ahead  will  be  that  of  helping  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  and  better  telephone  service  for  farmers. 


steel  helmets 


One  goal  of  this  job,  which  will  cost  $100,000,000,  is 
to  make  service  available  to  another  million  rural  homes. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

USTEN  TO  "THE  TELEPHONE  HOUR"  EVERT  MOhIDAX  EVENIfclG  OVER  NBC 


October  6,  1945 
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5»r  RURA 


Another  Breeder  of  Champions  Acclaims  the 
Gentle  Action  of  the  HINMAN 


I 


lit  Prize  Get  of  Sire — California  Slate  Fair.  Get  of  Agua  Fria 
Pietertje  644879.  Owned  by  Mr,  Byrd,  these  fine  Holsteins 
were  nominated  for  All-American  Get  of  Sire. 


Do! 


#  “In  1935  we  started  in  the  dairy  business  with  20  registered  Holsteins, 
which  were  sired  by  Agua  Fria  Pietertje,  who  proved  to  be  a  great  bull, 
as  these  cows  were  heavy  producers  and  have  been  winning  prizes  every¬ 
where  they  were  shown  .  .  .  We  have  since  built  the  herd  up  to  126  head. 

“The  herd  has  an  average  butterfat  test  of  better  than  4%.  One  cow 
has  never  tested  less  than  5%  butterfat. 

“We  started  out  to  milk  by  hand  when  labor  was  plentiful;  then  we 
started  with  milking  machines,  of  which  we  have  ,u§ed  three  different  k'mds. 
We  finally  changed  to  Hinman  in  April, 

“When  a  man  handling  the  milker  left  without  notice  one  Sunday 
morning,  I  took  over  the  Hinman,  having  been  a  hand-milker  as  a  boy 
in  Virginia.  I  milked  42  head  of  cows  for  more  than,  a  month — in  addition 
to  carrying  on  my  duties  in  four  large  business  enterprises  in  the  city. 

I 

“We  brought  12  cows  into  the  barn,  fastened  the  stanchions,  fed  them 

grain,  milked  them,  and  turned  them  out — in 
40  minutes! 

“So,  we  think  the  Hinman  is  a  great  machine, 
and  wouldn’t  trade  for  any  other.” 

Your  Herd  Deserves  the  Hinman! 

Hmmon  Milking  Machine  Co.«  Inc. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  shade 
quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Mmal  BirtMay  Calendar 


."tv' 


Mystic 
Birthday  Finder 


for 
Ihe  Stock 


Blatchford's 

Animal 

Birthday  Calendar 


InsUndy  **9'*'®*.  ./ 
.  jesUtion  period. 

see  directions  inside 


Here’s  a  handy  little  gadget  every 
busy  farmer  has  been  looking  for! 
Instantly  reveals,  by  the  magnetic 
arrow,  just  when  to  expect  the  calf, 
_  lamb,  colt,  pigs  or  puppies.  Blatch« 
fords  offer  this  FREE.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon. 

'And  for  sound  gains  and  maximum  growth  of  all  young  stock,  feed 
Blatchford’s  Pellets  ...  rich  in  hard-to-get  nutrients  so  necessary  for 
young  animals.  Blatchford’s  Pellets  are  taste-inviting,  easy  to  digest . .  • 
Convenient,  economical,  no  fuss,  no  waste. 

To  prevent  and  control  nutritional  calf  scours  use  Blatchford’s  Nutri* 
Tabs  made  according  to  formula  developed  by  The  University  of  Wis- 
'consin.  Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  Blatchford’s  Pellets  and  Nutri-Tabs. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


WAUKEGAN 

ILLINOIS 


Please  send  me  FREE  Blatchford’s  Animal  Birthday 
Calendar. 
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I  raise  (No.  of)  Dairy  Cows .  Beef  Cattle.. . 

Pigs . Horses . .  Lambs..^....  Coats . Rabbits.. 


NAME.. 


town . . .  STATE.. 


■  MY  FEED  DEALER  IS.. 


L  NEW-YORKER 

Dried  Brewers’  Grains 

I  should  like  your  advice  as  how  to 
feed  dried  brewers’  grains  to  milking 
cows.  I  have  been  feeding  a  20%  dairy 
ration,  containing  20%  protein,  3%  fat, 
9%  fiber,  at  $3.25  per  cwt.  Dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grain  contains  24%  protein,  6% 
fat,  17%  fiber,  at  $2.50  per  hundred.  My 
idea  is  to  soak  the  grains  in  water,  with 
molasses  added.  Do  you  think  this 
would  make  a  complete  feed?  If  not, 
what  would  you  suggest  be  added?  Also 
how  many  pounds  of  brewers’  grains 
should  be  fed,  after  they  are  soaked, 
per  pound  of  milk?  I  am  feeding  all 
the  good  mixed  clover,  timothy  and  al¬ 
falfa  hay  they  will  eat.  And  would  you 
also  suggest  feeding  it  to  dry  cows? 

H.  H. 

The  20  percent  dairy  ration  you  have 
been  feeding  probably  contains  about 
1,500  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  which,  at  the  price  quoted  of  $65 
per  ton,  would  make  the  cost  of  these 
nutrients  a  little  over  4.3  cents  'per 
pound.  Dried  brewers’  grains  of  the 
percentage  you  mention  would  contain 
approximately  1,300  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  per  ton  which,  at 
$50  per  ton,  would  make  their  cost  about 
3.8  cents.  While  they  are,  therefore, 
more  economical  as  a  digestible  feed, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  if  they 
are  fed  to  constitute  much  above  30 
percent  of  the  grain  ration,  cows  do 
not  eat  them  too  well,  because  they  are 
not  very  palatable. 

On  the  basis  of  their  protein  content, 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  fact  that 
corn  gluten  feed  is  even  more  economi¬ 
cal  in  terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
as  well  as  protein  because  it  sells  at 
about  the  same  price  per  ton  at  present 
and  contains  a  total  of  approximately 
1,550  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents,  of  which  almost  23  percent  is  di¬ 
gestible  protein.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  more  economical  to  purchase  and 
use  corn  gluten  feed  to  mix  in  with 
your  standard  dairy  ration  or  with 
purchased  grains. 

The  use  of  molasses  mixed  with  the 
soaked  brewers’  grains  would  prove  too 
laxative  and  would  not  be  good  for 
milk  production.  When  they  are  fed 
as  wet  brewers’  grains,  in  their  fresh 
form,  they  can  be  used  up  to  about  40 
pounds  per  day  to  replace  part  or  all 
of  the  corn  silage.  However,  when  fed 
wet,  they  frequently  tend  to  sour  and 
may  cause  the  cows  to  go  off  feed  un¬ 
less  properly  handled.  If  they  are 
available,  and  you  prefer  to  use  them, 
our  suggestion  would  be  that  you  mix 
them  with  the  dairy  ration  you  have 
been  using,  to  the  extent  of  about  %  of 
the  ration,  and  feed  this  mixture  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  concentrates  to 
each  3.5  pounds  of  4  percent  milk 
produced  daily. 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle 

I  would  like  some  advice  on  feeding 
dairy  cattle.  Should  I  put  stalks  and 
ears  through  a  hammer  mill?  Should  I 
grind  corn  on  cob  or  shell  it  first?  How 
can  I  feed  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  wheat 
and  rye  to  dairy  cattle?  K.  P. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

If  the  whole  corn  plant,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  stalks  and  ears,  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  feed  for  dairy  cows,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  numerous  tests 
at  various  experiment  stations  that  it 
pays  to  remove  the  ears  and  then  shred 
the  remaining  stalks.  Grinding  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  has  not  proved  to  be  econom¬ 
ical.  The  comparative  value  of  the 
corn  stalks  would  be  principally  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  amount,  kind  and  quality 
of  the  other  roughages  which  were 
available.  If  there  is  enough  good  qual¬ 
ity  hay  and  corn  silage  on  hand,  dairy¬ 
men  have  found  it  the  best  practice  to 
scatter  corn  stalks  on  well-drained,  dry 
ground,  on  good  days  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  to  allow  the  cattle  to  pick  over 
these  corn  stalks.  They  will  eat  quite 
a  bit  of  them.  Corn  stalks  so  provided 
can  be  used  extensively  for  heifers  and 
dry  cows.  Some  recent  investigations 
have  shown  conclusively  that  providing 
corn  stalks  in  this  manner  will  act  as  a 
preventive  of  bloat.  It  will  also  save 
some  hay  and  corn  silage  in  the  ration. 

The  most  important  factor  in  consid¬ 
ering  grinding  corn  and  cob  would  be 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  other  bulky 
feeds  that  were  on  hand  or  available,  in 
ratio  to  the  cost  of  shelling.  The  com¬ 
parative  feed  value  of  corn  and  cob 
meal  is  approximately  the  same  as  corn. 
However^  some  recent  tests  in  Ohio 
have  shown  that  this  meal  may  have  a 
somewhat  superior  value  to  ground 
corn  for  fattening  steers.  You  state  that 
you  have  oats  and  buckwheat  9n  hand, 
so  in  your  case,  I  doubt  that  it  would 
pay  you  to  grind  the  ear  corn.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  would  cost  no  more  than  to 
have  it  shelled  and  then  grind  the 
shelled  corn,  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
to  use  it  as  corn  and  cob  meal. 

You  do  not  state  the  kind  of  hay  you 
are  using.  That  is  an  important  factor 
concerning  mixing  the  feeds  mentioned. 
A  20  per  cent  protein  mixture  would 
be  satisfactory  with  most  hays.  A  good 
mixture  of  this  protein  content,  based 
on  your  available  feeds,  and  the  small 
amounts  of  protein  supplements  needed 
would  be  on  a-  poundage  basis  as  lol- 
lows:  Corn,  560;  oats,  400;  wheat,  300; 
buckwheat,  200;  rye,  100;  linseed  meal, 
200;  soy  bean  meal,  200;  salt,  20;  dical- 
cium  phosphate,  or  steamed  bone  meal, 
20.  This  would  make  one  ton  of  con¬ 
centrates  which  should  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  pound  to  each  three 
or  four  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 


OTTAWA 

HYDRAULIC  FRONT  END 

LOADER 


vAa»*”* 


MAKES  TOUGH  FARM  JOBS  EASY 


OTTAWA  “Farmer”  LOADER  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  to  operate  ...  no  “tricky” 
gadgets  to  fuss  with.  Loads  2  loads  peri 
minute  ,  .  Lifts  full  load  to  height  of 
8  feet  .  .  .  quickly  attached  or  detached 
without  altering  tractor  .  .  .  saves  work 
of  many  men  .  .  .  operates  from  tractor 
seat  .  .  .  assures  CLEAR  VISION  at 
all  times. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  CAN’T  SUPPLY  YOU 

write  or  wire  the  factory.  NO  PRIOR¬ 
ITY  is  required  for  farm  use, 

« 

OTTAWA  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.19  Ottawa,  Kansas' 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYSer 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  lor  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It’s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLC 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientiOe  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

double'money-back  guarantee  if 

UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1.  but  $2— double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new  and  if  your 
dealer  doe,  not  carry  it,  just  slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  with  your  name  and  address.  We’ll  rush  you, 
all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  dis¬ 
covery.  DEALERS,  write  for  information.  , 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN, Amenia,  N.Y. 


Why  Every  Dairy 
Farmer  Needs 


LO-BAX 


A  fast-killing  chlorine 
bactericide.  Helps  give  low  bac¬ 
teria  counts  at  low  cost.  Makes 
dairy  rinse  solution  at  cost  of 
only  Vs  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 

THE  MATHIESON 

ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 
Eail  4I|*  SlrsiL  Niw  Ysrk  17,  N.Y. 


MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiac 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F-l 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
— sent  on  request 
Kansas  City  IS, Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC 


Formerly 

Strepto-Loc 


(TYROTHRICIN) 


UNADILLA 
'  SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SIIO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


fll  n  Rnnifll  I’amphlets,  pictures,  entire  libraries 
vLU  DlfUIVij  bouKht  for  cash.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

O.A.ISTTT’.A.S  OOVEH-S 

For  farmers,  truckers,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyelets, 
10  ft.xl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Samples  and  circular  free.  Write  today. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


FROZEN  FOOD 


We  have  for  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY  a  complete  line  of  locker 
supplies — wrapping  paper,  paper  contain¬ 
ers,  packaging,  tape,  tubing,  etc.  Low  prices. 

High  quality.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  > 

THE  ARHOLD-DAIN  CORP.,  Dept  LS-3  Mahopac,  N.  V. 
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New  Jersey  State  Fair  Cele¬ 
brates  200th  Anniversary 

The  New  Jersey  State  Fair  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Trenton  Fair  be¬ 
cause  it  was  first  operated  under  a 
Colonial  Charter  granted  by  King 
George  II  on  September  8,  1745,  to  the 
township  of  Trenton.  This  year,  there¬ 
fore,  marked  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  fair.  In  his  discussion  of  this  year’s 
notable  event,  Franklin  Nixon,  Master 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange,  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Trenton  Fair  is  the  old¬ 
est  institution  of  its  kind  in  America. 
He  further  remarked:  “Any  institution 
that  can  live  200  years,  is  an  institution 
that  has  become  a  necessary  part  of  the 
lives  of  many  peoples.” 

Entries  in  all  departments  were  num¬ 
erous  and  of  a  high  order.  Due  to  the 
prevalence  of  polio,  no  demonstrations 
were  held  in  the  new  4-H  Club  building. 
However,  it  was  dedicated  and  filled 
with  a  total  of  394  exhibits,  that  showed 
marked  evidence  of  excellence  and  ef¬ 
fort.  The  New  Jersey  Grange  was  well 
represented  with  suitable  displays  of 
farm  produce,  attractively  arranged,  by 
various  locals.  The  flower  show  was 
filled  with  entries  of  beauty  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  In  the  dahlia  division  J.  W. 
Case  of  Clinton  won  several  firsts;  and 
on  lavender  glads,  the  first-prize  entry 
of  Lemuel  Black  was  especially  attrac¬ 
tive. 


The  poultry  show  was  capably  man¬ 
aged  and  well  arranged  by  Supt.  Harry 
W.  Sterling  of  Bordentown.  The  num¬ 
erous  entries  were  judged  by  Harold 
Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass.;  Herbert 
Comstock,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.;  John  C. 
Kriner,  Stetlersville,  Pa.,  and  A.  O. 
Schilling,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  the  Amer¬ 
ican  classes,  the  numerous  breeds  shown 
by  Edgewood  Farm,  Stephentown,  N.  Y., 
won  rnany  blue  ribbons.  Other  prom¬ 
inent  winners  in  these  classes  were 
Ralph  Sturtevant,  Taylorville,  Ill.;  John 
C.  Kriner,  Stetlerville,  Pa.,  and  F. 
TJgland,  Barrington,  N.  J.  In  the  wa¬ 
terfowl  division,  the  various  breeds  of 
ducks  and  geese  were  well-  represented 
by  New  Jersey  breeders,  including  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls  Poultry  Farm,  Little  Falls;  Mrs. 
George  Cameron,  Troy  Hills;  Hearth¬ 
stone  Haven,  Hampden;  and  F.  Gary, 
Crosswicks  Faraway  Farm,  Silver  Lake, 
Indiana,  also  had  several  good  entries. 

The  dairy  cattle  department  had  many 
entries  of  outstanding  merit,  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  William  M.  Nulton,  Jr.,  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  Jersey  show  was 
especially  noteworthy.  It  included  a 
total  of  65  head  from  26  prominent 
herds.  Although  competition  was  keen, 
the  entries  from  Duke  Farms,  Somer¬ 
ville  N.  J.,  won  all  the  championships, 
and  ’  also  the  various  group  classes. 
Milky  Way  Farm,  Pittstown,  N.  J., 
topped  the  two-year-old  bull  class  with 
their  Ext.  Volunteer.  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 


Morristown,  N.  J.,  won  first  with  Vi  Vi 
in  the  three-year-old  cow  class.  In  the 
Holstein  division,  the  mature  bull  of 
William  H.  Landis,  East  Greenville, 
Pa.,  won  Sr.  and  Gr.  *Ch.  honors,  and 
his  year  bull,  G.  H.  Echo,  was  awarded 
the  Junior  purple.  He  also  won  the 
female  championships  and  the  group 
classes.  The  Sr.  and  Gr.  Ch.  Ayrshire 
bull  was  won  by  the  mature  entry  of 
Spring  Cress  Farm,  Yardley,  Pa.  Jr.  Ch. 
went  to  the  youngster.  Gem  Dairy’s  Spot 
Sight,  owned  by  Tom  Hileman,  Holli- 
daysburg.  Pa.  Spring  Cress  also  won 
the  female  championships  and  the  group 
classes.  Guernsey  Gr.  and  Jr.  Ch.  bull 
was  won  by  the  yearling  entry.  Busy 
Hardwick,  of  Jean  E.  Adams,  Franklin 
Park,  N.  J.  She  also  won  Sr.  and  Gr. 
Ch.  female  honors  with  her  Golden 
Maxim’s  Rosalie,  Sr.  Ch.  Guernsey 
bull  was  owned  by  Myron  Wengryn, 
and  Jr.  Ch.  female  went  to  John  Wen¬ 
gryn,  both  of  Somerville,  N.  J. 

All  livestock  other  than  dairy  cattle 
were  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  W.  C. 
Skelley  of  New  Brunswick.  Aberdeen- 
Angus  were  the  only  beef  cattle  ex¬ 
hibited  this  year.  Gr.  Ch.  Angus  bull 
was  owned  by  Dr.  Louis  F.  Wetterberg, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.  He  also  showed  the 
Res.  Ch.  heifer,  a  summer  yearling.  The 
Res.  Ch.  bull  was  owned  by  John  E. 
Postley,  Nicholson,  Pa.  Gr.  Ch.  female 
was  Good  Hope  Eline  3d,  exhibited  by 
White  Gates  Farm,  Flanders,  N.  J, 


Belgians  were  shown  to  top  honors  by 
R.  B.  Stafford,  Jr.,  Glendale,  N,  J. 

The  swine  classes  were  well  filled 
and  the  entries  were  a  credit  to  their 
respective  breeds.  Over  200  head  of 
hogs  were  exhibited  by  16  breeders, 
most  of  them  from  New  Jersey.  Sawyer 
Farms,  Princeton,  won  Gr.  Ch.  Duroc 
boar  honors  with  their  Res.  All-Amer¬ 
ican,  N.  J.  Wave.  Riverview  Farms, 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  had  the  top  Duroc  Jr. 
pig.  King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  won 
the  sow  championships.  In  the  Chester 
White  division,  the  entries  of  Carola 
R.  Hutchinson,  Glen  Gardner,  won  the 
tops.  Prize-winning  Berkshires  were 
exhibited  by  the  N.  J.  State  Hospital; 
Ed.  Gahrs,  Salem;  E.  B.  Thompson, 
Mickleton,  and  E.  F.  Harris,  Salem. 
Fairfield  Farm,  Matawan,  and  E.  F. 
Harris  won  the  purples  on  their  Poland 
China  entries.  Worthington  Farms, 
Glyndon,  Md.,  exhibited  their  Hamp¬ 
shire  hogs  to  championship  honors. 

Sheep  exhibitors  had  their  usual 
array  of  excellent  entries  throughout. 
The  Hampshire  Champion  ram  and  ewe 
went  to  the  entries  of  M.  C.  Whitney, 
Susquehanna,  Pa.  R.  D.  Grieve,  Xenia, 
Ohio,  won  in  the  Shropshire  classes. 
Sawyer  Farms  showed  the  Ch.  Dorset 
ram,  and  Willard  Bitzer,  Washington 
C.  H.,  Ohio,  won  the  ewe  purple. 
Cheviots  were  all  exhibited  by  Grieve 
and  E.  H.  Rotter.  R.  w.  d. 


Will  today’s  calf  develop  into  tomorrow’s  strong  and 
healthy  cow  whose  high  production  and  reproduction 
will  return  top  profits  to  you?  A  balanced  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  which  includes  all  essential,  vitally  needed  growth 
and  health-building  minerals  and  Vitamin  D  will  help 
her  to  do  it.  You  can  be  sure  that  your  young  stock 
is  protected  against  mineral  and  Vitamin  D  deficiencies 
by  regular,  daily,  year  around  feeding  of 


NeaKs 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


MINRALTONE  contains  11  essential  minerals,  plus 
Vitamin  D,  which  are  needed  by  your  calves,  young 
Stock,  dry  stock,  milch  cotes  and  heef  cattle  to  build 
strong,  healthy  bodies,  help  prevent  weakening  diseases, 
promote  growth  and  improve  productivity.  MINRAL¬ 
TONE  fed  daily,  the  year  around  Summer  and  Winter, 
is  sound  insurance  against  the  dangers  of  mineral  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  your  livestock.  Write  today  for  literature 
and  complete  information. 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION  AND 

GROWTH  ANIMALS 


NEAR^S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


Spark  plug  inefficiency  makes  the  finest  tractor  lazy.  The  causes  are 
fouling,  or  oxide  coating,  or  the  wrong  Heat  Range  for  your  fuel  and 
engine  operating  conditions.  The  results, —  power  falls  off,  fuel  is 
wasted,  plugs  misfire  under  a  hard  pull. 

You  can  avoid  all  this  by  following  AC’s  famous  and  simple  plan: 

^ — Check  your  spark  plugs  whenever  you  change  oil,  and 

have  them  cleaned  and  regapped  when  necessary. 

^ — Replace  worn  plugs  promptly  with  AC's  of  the  correct 

Heat  Range  for  today’s  fuels. 

To  avoid  laying  up  the  tractor  while  your  dealer  cleans  the  dirty  plugs, 
keep  an  extra  set  of  AC’s  on  hand.  Follow  these  simple  rules  and  your 
tractor  will  never  lose  power  through  faulty  spark  plug  performance. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  •  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  CAR -TILL  NEW  ONES  ARE  AVAILABLE 
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Feeding  Shotes  and  Gilts 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
help  us  with  our  feeding  problem.  We 
bought  two  shotes  and  three  gilts.  We 
want  to  butcher  the  shotes  and  breed 
the  gilts.  We  have  been  feeding  a  com¬ 
mercial  hog  ration  of  18%  protein,  as 
slop  three  times  a  day  and  a  little  whole 
corn.  As  this  hog  ration  is  hard  to  get, 
could  we  mix  ground  wheat  or  some 
other  meal  with  it,  and  to  what  percent? 
Should  we  separate  them  or  feed  the 
same  ration  to  both?  Should  they  be 
fed  two  or  three  times  a  day?  They  are 
12  weeks  old.  p.  g. 

.  A  mixture  you  will  find  satisfactory 
and  suitable  for  shotes  is  one  consisting 
of  equal  parts  shelled  corn  and  coarse 
ground  wheat.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
supplement  this  with  good  pasture  or 
forage  when  available,  and  during  the 
late  fall  and  winter  provide  the  pigs 
with  best  quality  leafy  alfalfa  hay  in 
racks.  This  should  be  put  in  fresh 
daily,  discarding  the  refused  stemmy 
parts.  Also,  keep  a  mineral  mixture 
available  at  all  times.  A  good  one  con¬ 
sists  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone,  and  steamed  bone 
meal.  Both  the  gilts  and  the  shotes  can 
be  kept  and  handled  in  this  manner  for 
the  next  six  or  eight  weeks.  At  this 
time,  a  good  mixture  for  the  gilts  would 
be  500  pounds  shelled  corn,  300  pounds 
ground  oats,  500  pounds  ground  wheat, 
and  200  pounds  wheat  bran.  These  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  together.  Continue 
with  the  alfalfa  and  mineral  mixture, 
as  suggested.  They  can  be  placed  on  a 
self-feeder  if  convenient,  or  fed  two  or 
three  times  daily  all  they  will  consume. 
The  shotes  can  be  fed  on  the  corn  and 
wheat  until  they  are  ready  to  butcher. 


Slaughter  Restrictions  Off 

Effective  September  8,  all  Govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  permitted  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  have  been  removed  for  all  classes 
of  slaughterers.  It  is  the  best  thing 
that  has  come  out  of  Washington  in  a 
long  time,  because  it  has  the  combined 
benefit  of  helping  to  kill  off  wholesale 
black  markets,  and  also  stabilizing  live¬ 
stock  prices.  Such  increased  opera¬ 
tions  will  permit  slaughterers  to  ade¬ 
quately  handle  the  large  seasonal  re¬ 
ceipts  of  cattle  that  are  now  arriving 
on  the  major  markets. 


Unfortunately  though,  this  order  does 
not  go  far  enough,  because  partial  meat 
rationing  is  being  continued,  with  its 
date  of  complete  cancellation  still  un¬ 
settled  at  this  writing.  Elimination  of 
ration  points  for  cutter,  canner  and 
utility  grades  of  beef  will  be  of  benefit 
in  moving  the  poorer  cuts  into  retail 
channels,  but  it  will  increase  black 
market  retail  operations  in  the  better 
cuts  of  beef.  Such  a  system  of  partial 
control  is  not  practical  and  also  not 
fair  to  feeders  of  well  finished  beef,  nor 
to  lamb  and  pork  producers.  The 
quicker  all  meat  rationing  restrictions 
are  ended,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
industry. 


Mating  Time  for  Sheep 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  what 
month  of  the  year  is  mating  time  for 
sheep,  and  how  often  you  can  mate 
them  each  year?  p.  g. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Dorset,  the 
Tunis  and  some  strains  of  fine-wool 
sheep,  all  other  types  and  breeds  of 
sheep  mate  only  in  the  Fall  usually  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  frosty  nights. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  five  •months, 
and  the  ewes  do  not  mate  again  until 
the  following  Fall. 

The  breeds  designated  will  take  the 
ram  almost  any  time  of  the  year  ex¬ 


cept  in  extreme  cold  or  hot  weather. 
If  the  ewe  does  not  become  pregnant, 
she  will  have  recurring  rnating  cycles 
every  three  weeks  until  well  along  in 
the  Winter  when  these  periods  cease 
until  the  next  Fall.  A  mature  ram  can 
be  placed  with  the  ewes,  and  breed 
about  50  head  in  a  season. 


Kicking  Cow 

We  have  a  young  cow  that  freshened 
in  July.  She  is  very  gentle  in  all  re¬ 
spects  except  that  she  kicks  when  we 
milk  her,  and  once  in  a  while  when 
we  clean  the  stall.  Her  bag  and  teats 
do  not  have  anything  wrong  with  them. 

New  York.  l.  s. 

Some  cows,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
seem  to  develop  a  habit  of  kicking. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  a  sensitive  udder 
condition  or  to  being  spoiled  or  abused, 
is  hard  to  say.  Frequently  a  4-H  Club 
heifer  that  has  been  babied  and  petted 
too  much,  will  later  become  a  kicker 
because  she  is  so  badly  spoiled.  An 
effective  method  consists  in  inserting 
either  a  nose  holder  or  bull  ring 
through  the  cow’s  nose,  and  then  just 
prior  to  and 'during  milking,  elevating 
her  head  by  a  rope  through  this  ring 
or  holder  to  an  angle  of  about  45  de¬ 
grees,  tying  it  to  a  support  or  having 
someone  hold  the  rope.  There  is  also 
a  corrective  appliance  made  that  fits 
over  the  top  of  the  hocks,  which  is 
manufactured  and  sold  commercially. 


Itch  Bothers  Horses 

I  have  three  horses  that  are  giving 
me  a  lot  of  trouble.  They  have  an  itch 
that  bothers  them  quite  a  lot.  I  have 
tried  to  rid  them  of  same  with  all  kinds 
of  lice  powder  and  dip.  What  would 
you  advise  for  same?  h.  g.  g. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  possible  that  the  skin  parasites 
infesting  your  horses  are  of  the  bur¬ 
rowing  type  and  therefore  difficult  to 
kill.  A  treatment  that  is  often  effec¬ 
tive  in  such  cases  is  to  mix  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  two  ta- 
blesponfuls  of  kerosene  with  one  pint  of 
light  motor  oil,  grade  10.  This  is  then 
rubbed  well  into  all  affected  areas  and 
the  treatment  repeated  at  10-day  inter¬ 
vals  for  4  applications.  Do  not  let  the 
horses  get  wet  for  two  or  three  days 
after  it  has  been  applied. 


The  interest  of  Junior  Farmers  is  maintained  by  letting  them  have  some  good 
young  stock  to  raise  and  care  for.  These  Holstein  calves  are  the  first  to  be  born 
by  artificial  insemination  in  Schenectady  County,  New  York.  They  are-being 
held  by  William  (left)  and  George  Tate  at  their  grandfather’s  farm  near  Duanes- 

burg. 
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The  milk  of  a  dairy  cow,  regardless  of 
breed,  cannot  be  maintained  if  there 
isn’t  a  suflScient  quantity  of  the  essential 
mineral  elements  in  the  feed. 

Don’t  wait  until  a  mineral  deficiency 
has  cut  down  the  milk  production  of 
your  herd  and  the  size  of  your  milk 
check. 

Ask  your  veterinarian.  He  knows  that 
dairy  cattle  must  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  calcium,  magnesium,  manga¬ 
nese,  iodine,  cobalt  and  other  minerals  in 
order  to  be  healthy,  to  maintain  a  maxi- 
mum  flow  of  milk,  and  calve  regularly. 

MICO  Contains  Minerals 
That  Scientists 
Consider  Essential 

MICO  is  a  mineral  ingredient  for  use 
in  making  formula  feeds  for  dairy 
cattle,  other  farm  animals,  and  poultry. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  our  Lime  Crest  Calcite 


Flour,  manganese  sulphate;  potassium 
iodide,  copper  sulphate,  and  cobalt  car¬ 
bonate.  Moreover,  MICO  contains  a 
number  of  other  mineral  elements  in¬ 
cluding  iron  and  zinc,  that  are  naturally 
associated  with  the  calcite  from  which 
our  Lime  Crest  Flour . . .  the  base  of 
MICO... is  made.  The  ingredients  are 
uniformly  blended  by  the  Lime  Crest 
process. 

When  MICO  is  incorporated  in 
proper  quantity  in  the  formula  feeds 
you  buy,  or  when  you  add  MICO  to 
the  grain  or  silage  of  the  ration,  your 
animab  are  protected  against  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  calcium  and  the  six  essential 
trace  mineral  elements:  iron^  copper, 
cohalt,  manganese,  iodine  and  zinc. 


Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  further  information 
about  MICO  or  write  directly  to 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box126M,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


. . .  Save  Musde Power-Save  Time! 


ONE  trip  down  the  feed  alley  with 
a  Jamesway  Feed  Truck  does 
the  work  of  16  round  trips  with  a 
bushel  bcisket.  Think  what  that  means 
in  terms  of  steps  saved  ...  of  back 
muscles  eased  ...  of  letting  wheels 
and  bearings  do  the  hard  work  ... 
when  you  feed  from  a  truck. 

The  no-stoop,  no-stop,  no-carry  advan¬ 
tages  of  Jamesway  Feed  Trucks  is 
but  one  of  many  time-saving,  labor- 
saving  stories  developed  by  James¬ 
way  in  the  past  forty  yeaus. 

5  to  10%  more  milk  — 

33%  less  chore  time 

By  making  simple,  inexpensive 
changes  in  barn  arrangement  .  .  . 
by  adding  time-  and  labor-saving 
equipment,  Jamesway  has  helped 
thousands  of  farmers  save  miles  of 
walking  a  year,  often  a  mile  or  more 
a  day  ...  to  cut  clean-up  time  a 


third  or  more  while  increasing  milk 
production,  often  as  much  as  5  to  10%. 

This  fascinating  story  of  "doing  it 
the  easy  way"  is  described  in  detail 
in  the  new  Jamesway  Farm  Building 
Book.  Nothing  like  this  book  has 
ever  been  published.  It  is  packed 
with  dozens  of  time-saving,  labor- 
saving  ideas. 

See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 

Write  for  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
book  today  entirely  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  Then  see  your  dealer  for  James¬ 
way  Equipment .  . .  when  it  becomes 
available  .  .  .  that  will  put  your  barn, 
hen  house,  and  hog  lot  on  a  low- 
cost,  high-production,  high-efficiency 
basis.  Wtite  to  Dept.  RN-1045. 


FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  •  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


RURAL  NEW-YORICER 
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Water-tight  Repairs 
that  STAY  Tight 


Leaking  auto  or  tractor  radiators, 
boilers,  piping,  tanks,  palls — thick 
metal  or  thin  — are  made  water-tight 
with  Smooth-On  No.  I  Iron  Repair 
Cement,  easily/ quickly.  Inexpensively. 
Used  like  putty,  hardens  like  metal 
assures  lasting  results.  Used  by  re 
pair  men  for  50  years.  1%  oz.,  7  oz 
and  larger  containers.  If  your  hard 
ware  store  hasn't  it,  write  us. 


FREE 


Repair 

Handbook 


170  diagrams,  clear  directions  for 
dpzfts  of  ingenious,  practical  repairs. 
40  pages.  Write  today. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  39 
S70  Comnumipaw  Avt.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  “Havahart”  traps 
beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm  and  estate 
use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose  a  toe  in  these 
traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return  the  neighbor’s  cat 
or  turn  your  own  loose  unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  except  it 
opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals  can  see  all  the 
way  through  and  get  a  feeling  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  continu¬ 
ous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  clucken  coop 
will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 
ALLCOCK  MFC.  CO.,  50  WA’TER  STREET 
OSSINING,  N.  Y.  Dealers  Wanted 


f/^ST  AiD 

FOR  ROOF  LEAKS! 


ROOF-WELO 
LEAK  FIXER 

Makes  tough,  losiTng  roof-repairs.  Simply 
spread  this  durable,  adhesive  plastic  over 
and  around  the  leak  or  break  — and  forgetl 
In  red  or  black.  Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hard* 
ware,  department  stores.  Write  for  folder  f  .1, 


Another  famous  Pobco  "Home-Saver"  2^ 
Guoranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makers  of 
Aspholt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  16 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Toot  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FEHCINC^SH 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-^31ass, 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing;  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mahopac,  New  York 


BEARING-AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  next  Summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night — at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costa  you  NOTHING!  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men.  women,  and  childrens 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  iL  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Bookon  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 
Brooks  Company,  361  State  St,  MarshsU,  Midi. 


RambKng  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Modern  machinery  has  taken  much 
of  the  romance  out  of  farming,  but 
here  is  a  machine  story  that  packs  a 
thrill.  Last  Winter  the  war  board 
gave  a  Wisconsin  manufacturer  a  pri¬ 
ority  to  make  a  thausand  self-propelled 
combines,  but  stipulated  that  buyers 
must  accept  delivery  in  Texas.  A 
thousand  Wisconsin  farmers  bought 
those  combines  and  when  wheat  ripened, 
they  went  to  Texas.  Grandfather  had 
driven  his  beef  herd  over  the  old 
Chisholm  trail  from  Santa  Fe  to  Omaha 
little  dreaming  of  this  modern  trek 
along  the  same  trail.  Wheat  was  ripe 
in  the  Panhandle  so  there  began  the 
long  trek  back  home.  Field  after  field, 
section  after  section,-  mile  after  mile, 
those  combines  worked  their  way  north. 
Fortunately,  cold  rains  delayed  harvest 
in  Northern  States,  while  empty  box 
cars  used  by  the  army  to  take  things 
to  the  West  Coast  stopped  at  over¬ 
stuffed  elevators  on  their  way  back. 
So,  when  the  combines  finally  got  to 
their  destination,  they  were  in  time  to 
harvest  the  grain,  and  elevators  could 
handle  it.  Over  a  thousand  miles  of 
wheat  were  harvested,  a  feat  impos¬ 
sible  yesterday,  but  a  fact  today,  so 
fast  do  we  move. 

But  I’m  not  so  sure  that  we  aren’t 
losing  a  little  something  in  all  this  fast 
moving.  For  example,  I  miss  the  talk¬ 
ing  wagon.  Some  youngster  will  say 
that  a  wagon  cannot  talk  but  he  will 
be  mistaken  for  it  can.  Many  an  old- 
timer  hitched  the  farm  team  to  a 
heavily  loaded  wagon,  climbed  onto 
the  seat  and  slowly  jogged  along  seem¬ 
ingly  half-asleep,  but  actually  enjoying 
the  sound  of  the  talking  wagon.  A 
wagon  talks  only  when  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  heavily  loaded.  Those  old- 
time  wagons  talked  of  peace  and  plenty, 
of  time  enough  to  enjoy  life,  of  neigh¬ 
borly  gatherings  and  good  cheer,  of  cozy 
homes  where  plump  and  comely  women 
baked  and  cooked  things  so  good  that 
the  taste  still  lingers,  of  a  time  when 
no  one  was  in  a  hurry,  no  factory 
worked  nights,  yet  there  was  plenty  of 
everything,  and  no  one  lacked  his  share. 

Almost  all  of  the  old-time  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  is  now  obsolete,  but  the  hoe 
is  still  a  favorite  tool.  Hoes  are  made 
of  rather  soft  steel  so  they  get  dull 
easily.  A  Connecticult  man  decided  to 
do  something  about  this,  so  he  forged 
a  thin  plate  of  very  hard  steel,  fitted  it 
over  the  blade  of  the  hoe  with  the 
sharp  edge  down,  and  that  did  away 
with  dull  hoes  and  constant  filing.  A 
local  manufacturer  decided  to  put  it 
on  the  market,  so  you  .will  probably 
sonn  see  it  advertised.  It  works  well. 
Right  now,  weeds  are  tall  and  tough, 
but  with  that  thin  blade  we  mak^  them 
bite  the  dust.  Hoeing  is  still  a  mighty 
good  method  of  cultivation.  We  used 
to  think  that  we  had  to  cultivate  deep¬ 
ly.  Now  we  know  that  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  far  better;  weeds  alone  necessi¬ 
tate  cultivation. 

School  days  are  here  again  and  Lor¬ 
etta  is  in  her  sophomore  year.  The  war 
is  over,  but  with  all  this  hifalutin  talk 
about  lowering  points,  all  of  our  boys 
are  still  overseas  so  we  carry  on  alone. 
The  Mrs.  keeps  youthful  and  smiling 
as  she  hums  cheerfully  at  her  daily 
work,  but  my  old  bones  grow  weary 
and  long  before  the  day  is  over,  I  find 
myself  looking  toward  the  house  long¬ 
ing  for  my  old  pipe  and  easy  chair. 
Work  is  a  great  blessing,  but  we  old- 
timers  seem  to  be  getting  more  than  our 
share  since  the  army  took  our  boys. 
However,  it  is  true  that  a  man,  like  a 
watch,  will  rust  out  a  lot  quicker  than 
he  will  wear  out.  So  we  carry  on  and 
though  the  bones  grow  weary,  we  are 
thankful  and  proud  of  the  work  we  are 
doing  in  producing  food.  It  will  be  a 
grand  day  when  the  boys  come  home 
to  take  some  of  the  load  from  the 
shoulders  of  Dad.  l.  b.  reber. 


Coming-  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  8 — Vista  Grande  Farm  Ayrshire 
Dispersal,  Cropseyville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  8 — Henry  Beacom  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9 — Connecticut  Valley  Hereford 
Breeders’  Sale,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  10 — Eastern  Brown  Swiss  Breed¬ 
ers’  Sale,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10 — Oneida  County,  New  York. 
Holstein  Breeders’  and  Junior  Calf 
Club  Sale,  Paris,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13 — Massachusetts  Cattle  Club 
Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  13 — Schoharie  County,  New 
York,  Holstein  Club  Sale,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  13 — Sawyer  Farms  Duroc-Jersey 
Hog  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  13 — West  Central  Pennsylvania 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Sale,  Mt.  Upton,  Pa. 

Oct.  15 — Butterfly  Farms  Holstein 
Dispersal,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15  —  Pennsylvania  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Assn.  Sale,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Oct.  15 — W.  R.  Ballantyne  Ayrshire 
Dispersal,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  16 — Ballard  Farm  Holstein  Sale, 
Troy,  Pa. 

Oct.  17 — Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  State  Sale,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Oct.  17  ■ —  Allegany-Steuben  County, 
New  York,  Holstein  Sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18 — New  England  Holstein  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  20 — John  Adams  Holstein  Dis-' 
persal,  Ellington,  Conn. 

Oct.  20  —  Northeastern  P^ennsylvania 
Ayrshire  Club  Sale,  Montrose,  Pa. 


The  only  overalls  certified  by 
the  United  States  Testing 
Company.  That’s  your  best 
assurance  of  sturdy  fabric, 
correct  fit  and  fine 
workmanship. 

SANFORIZED  •  SHRUNK 

(Satiduo?  thrinkage  Itt  ihaa  I  %f 

UNION  MADE 


CROWN-HEADLieHT 


C  I  N  CIN  NATI  2.  OHIO 


OK  tAe 
I .  a  ta  ^teoK 

KKcl  OK  ^OC(ft 

•  Anderson  Milkers  are  dandy  milkers.  Just  ask  the 
man  who  uses  one.  Authorities  agree  the  quicker  a  cow 
is  milked,  the  better  it  is  for  her.  And  Anderson  Milkers 
milk  fast  with  uniform  action.  Two-piece  teat  cups  go 
on  easily  and  stay  on. 

You  can  clean  an  Anderson  thoroughly  in  a  flash. 
Anderson’s  simple  circulating  oil-seal,  vacuum  pump 
produces  an  abundance  of  suction  with  low  power. 

For  complete  information  and  prices,  see  your  Anderson  dealer  or  write 


ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  INC 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  MILKER  MANUFACTURERS  IN  BUSINESS  TODAY 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Shortages  of  materials  and  manpower  limit  the 
production  of  silos  in  1945.  Demand  for  Craine 
Silos  continues  to  exceed  supply.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  prefer  a  dependable  Craine  because  they 
know  these  high-quality,  trouble-free  silos  are  a 
secure  investment  for  the  future.  They  give  years 
of  extra  service.  Because  Craine  makes  all  popu¬ 
lar  types  of  silos^  their  broader  sources  of  supply 
give  you  a  better  chance  to  get  a  silo  to  meet  your 
particular  needs.  Plan  your  future  security  today. 
A  post  card  will  bring  you  full  information. 


CRAINE,  INC.  1015  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.~^N.-Y,  and  you'd  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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JUDGE  YOUR  DAIRY 
FEED  BY  THE  YIELD  OF 

tttitlli 


MILK 
PER  TON 


First  of  all,  you  want  a  dairy  feed  that  will  help  keep 
cows  in  condition  for  steady  high  production, 
month  after  month. 

But  that’s  not  the  only  consideration,  from  the  dol- 
lars-and-cents  standpoint.  You  must  be  equally  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  yield  of  milk  per  ton  of  feed  consumed. 

Feed  is  one  of  the  big  items  in  the  cost  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Dairy  profit  depends  in  large  measure  upon 
the  yield  of  milk  per  ton. 

Feeds  vary  in  their  capacity  for  high  yield  of  milk 
per  ton,  just  as  cows  vary  in  their  capacity  for  high 
yield  per  head.  In  the  same  barn — same  herd,  same 
management — one  feed  may  yield  10  cans  per  ton 
('/z  can  per  bag)  more  than  another. 

So  . . .  while  it  pays  to  follow  a  program!  that  helps 
to  make  the  best  use  of  any  feed  (conditioning  dry 
cows,  improving  roughage,  careful  attention  to  the 
rules  of  good  milking,  etc.)  it  also  pays  to  select  a  feed 
that  is  designed  for  a  high  yield  per  ton. 

Purina  Cow  Chow  is  such  a  feed.  It  is  the  result  of 
long  years  of  exhaustive  laboratory  research,  and 
practical  feeding  tests  at  the  Purina  Research  Farm. 
It  is  designed  and  built  for  both  high  production  per 
cow  and  high  yield  of  milk  per  ton.  Dairymen  who  feed 
it,  will  tell  you  that  it  lives  up  to  this  double  purpose. 

Condition  your  dry  cows  with  Purina  Dry  &  Fresh¬ 
ening  Chow  and  follow  with  Purina  Cow  Chow. 
Judge  your  results  on  the  basis  of  “milk  per  ton.” 


PURINA  COW  CHOW 

FOR  MILKERS 

PURINA  FRESHENING  CHOW 


THE 


IDEAL  GERM  KILLING 
RINSE  POWDER  FOR 
DAIRY  BARN  OR  MILK  ROOM 

More  and  more  dairymen  are 
finding  that  Purina  Chlorena 
Powder  makes  an  ideal  disin¬ 
fectant  solution  for  rinsing 
pails,  cans  a«d  strainers,  for 
wiping  cows’  udders,  for  dip¬ 
ping  milkers’  hands  or  the  teat 
cups  of  milking  machines,  or 
for  flushing  milk  room  floors. 

Try  it.  You’ll  like  it.  Your 
Purina  dealer  sells  it. 


CHtbRENA 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

More  than  500  dairy  farmers  and  their 
families  attended  the  busy  field  day  pro¬ 
gram  last  month,  held  by  the  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ing  Cooperative,  at  NEPA  headquarters, 
the  former  Wyoming  County  fairgrounds 
at  Tunkhannock.  Arthur  Gay,  of  Dallas, 
presided  over  the  program  at  which  E. 
J.  Perry  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the 
leaders  in-  the  nation’s  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  program,  discussed  various  phases 
of  this  subject.  Pennsylvania  will  have 
more  than  50,000  cows  artificially  bred 
this  year.  NEPA  is  only  six  months  old 
but  already  has  bred  7,915  cows. 

The  field  day  was  a  typical  farmers’ 
outing,  with  basket  lunches,  games  and 
contests  for  the  children,  a  dairy  judg¬ 
ing  contest,  and  the  usual  visiting,  be¬ 
sides  inspecting  the  NEPA  buildings, 
laboratory,  and  herdsires  on  view.  Nine 
counties  were  represented. 


Unfavorable  weather  has  reduced 
Pennsylvania’s  grape  production  to  a 
little  over  a  third  of  last  year’s  bumper 
crop.  Despite  this  reduction,  the  State 
is  expected  to  hold  its  1944  rank  as  fifth 
in  grape  production  for  the  nation.  Bulk 
of  the  crop  is  located  in  Erie  County 
where  grapes  set  poorly  and  bunches 
are  not  compact.  Wood  growth  for  next 
year  looks  favorable,  although  a  little 
dry  in  recent  weeks.  Harvesting  of 
grapes  starts  late  in  October.  The  crop 
is  estimated  at  7,300  tons,  or  about  half 
of  the  17,590  ton  average  for  the  10-year 
period  1934  to  1943. 


Emmert  Weaver,  Somerset  County,  is 
well  pleased  with  the  hay  finisher  he 
installed  in  two  mows  and  put  to  use 
this  Summer.  He  reports  a  good  color 
and  nice  odor  to  the  alfalfa  hay.  His  fin¬ 
isher  was  constructed  on  plans  provided 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  and  Robert  J.  McCall,  Exten¬ 
sion  engineer,  used  Weaver’s  installa¬ 
tion  for  a  demonstration  meeting  re¬ 
cently. 


Reports  from  Northern  and  Central 
Pennsylvania  indicate  the  best  honey 
crop  in  years,  in  contrast  to  the  merely 
average  yield  on  a  state-wide  basis. 
Weather  has  been  favorable  for  the 
buckwheat  honey  crop  and  the  outlook 
indicates  a  normal  crop  from  the  gold- 
enrod  also.  The  clover  honey  crop  has 
already  been  largely  extracted. 


Holding  their  first  sale  since  wartime 
travel  restrictions  were  lifted,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation  auctioned  off  5  bulls  and  50 
females,  all  purebreds,  for  their  third 
annual  sale  on  Sept.  22  at  the  Hershey 
stadium.  Harold  Hamilton,  of  Rolling 
Ridge  Farms,  Buck  County,  was  sales 
manager. 


Ralph  J.  Culver,  dairy  farmer  of  La- 
ceyville,  Wyoming  County,  has  switched 
from  the  conventional  hay-grain-corn 
combination,  to  convert  his  entire  farm 
into  an  all-grass  farm.  Grass  silage, 
mow-dried,  quality  hay,  and  plenty  of 
excellent  pasture,  will  sustain  his  out¬ 
standing  dairy  herd  the  entire  year. 
This  farm  should  provide  some  interest¬ 
ing  records  and  procedures  that  will  be 
worth  recording.  a.  h.  i. 


Two  Lancaster  County  farm  shows  are 
scheduled  for  this  month;  one  at  Lititz 
Oct.  4-6,  and  the  other  at  Mount  Joy 
Oct.  11-14. 


Missing  From  Home 
John  Stubbings,  17  years  old,  left  his 
home  in  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Friday,  Sept.  14.  His  mother  thinks  he 
may  be  looking  for  work  on  a  farm 
in  upstate  New  York  or  he  may  have 
gone  to  Florida.  The  boy  weighs  about 
.,-160  pounds,  is  5  feet  10  inches  tall,  has 
brown  curly  hair  and  blue  eyes;  wears 
rimless  glasses.  Any  information  as  to 
his  whereabouts  should  be  sent  direct  to 
his  mother,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Stubbings,  9 
St.  Marks  PL,  Box  74,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  vegetables  all 
winter  long — with  a 


concRETE 

STORRGE  CEllRR 


It’s  a  big  convenience  and  econ¬ 
omy  to  have  a  concrete  storage 
cellar  on  your  farm.  You  can 
enjoy  your  own  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  all  winter  and  add 
to  the  nation’s  larder. 

A  concrete  storage  cellar  is 
long  lasting — simple  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  build.  Easy  to  ven¬ 
tilate  and  regulate  temperature. 
Ask  us  for  free  plans  to  build 
cellars  and  farm  buildings. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor, 
ready-mixed  concrete  producer 
or  building  material  dealer. 

Paste  “check  list”  on  postal  and  mail  for 
free  literature. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

DepL  K9C-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
DepL  M9c-10,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

0  Storage  Cellars  Q  Granaries  0  Hog 
Houses  0  Barn  Floors  0  Milk  Houses 
0  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  0  Watering 
Troughs  0  Soil  Saving  Dams  0  Poultry 
Houses  0  Foundations  0  Home  Im¬ 
provements  0  Concrete  Making. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modei'u  Pi'otectlon  Provides  Great 
Comfort  aud  Holding  Security 

Withont  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  seniible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  youra  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
detaila  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  Or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  atraps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De- 
aigned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today  1 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,'  Inc. 
Dept.  1 00- W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


GET  RID  OF  RATS 

MICE,  NOXIOUS  ANIMALS 

'  successfully  for  generations 

the  world  over.  Gets  rid  of  rats, 
mice,  noxious  animals.  Easy;  eco¬ 
nomical;  kills  where  others  fail. 

E.  S.  Wells,  Chemist 

ROUGH  on  RATC 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ^3 

At  drug  stores 

25< 

50< 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “'square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Poultry  Batteries  and  Cages 

What  has  happened  to  the  battery 
system  of  poultry  and  egg  production? 
The  writer,  as  a  kind  of  hobby  some 
years  ago,  kept  quite  a  flock  of  birds  in 
cages  but  along  came  the  war  and  had 
to  drop  everything,  thus  getting  out 
of  touch  with  poultry  matters.  This 
system  impressed  me  as  being  a  pretty 
good  scheme  and  I  had  very  good  re¬ 
sults  from  some  four  to  five  hundred 
birds  in  my  pens  or  cages  but  found 
this  was  just  the  wrong  size  to  carry — 
too  much  for  one  person  to  carry  in 
his  spare  time  but  not  large  enough  to 
employ  help.  One  person  in  his  full 
time  can  carry  four  or  five  thousand 
birds  in  this  manner  and  I  found  a  great 
demand  for  the  eggs  which  actually  did 
show  the  results  of  the  feed  being 
treated  with  the  cod  liver  oil.  I  had 
invalid  customers  who  gave  me  re¬ 
markable  reports  on  their  ability  to  use 
these  battery  eggs  where  the  common 
market  egg  did  not  suffice.  I  considered 
all  this  to  be  poppycock  imagination 
for  a  while  but  finally  concluded  there 
must  be  something  in  it.  L.  B. 

During  the  war  the  battery  and  cage 
manufacturing  people  have  been  about 
out  of  business.  During  this  time  start¬ 
ing  batteries  chiefly  were  being  pro¬ 
duced,  but  to  my  knowledge  no  laying 
cages  were  constructed.  No  doubt, 
now  that  the  war  is  over  and  steel  is 
again  available,  you  will  see  this  type 


of  equipment  produced.  We  have  con¬ 
ducted  many  tests  with  laying  cages 
and  find  they  have  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  The  place  of  the 
battery  brooder  is  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished;  cages  have,  however,  been  put 
in  rnany  places  where  floor  handling  of 
laying  birds  would  have  been  more 
economical  and  practical.  One  of  their 
principal  disadvantages  is  their  rapid 
depreciation  and  cost  of  maintenance. 
Cages  do  have  a  place  in  the  handling 
of  laying  birds.  We  need,  after  the 
war,  a  cage  that  costs  less  to  buy,  and 
which  will  have  such  details  as  belts, 
waterers,  etc.,  and  that  will  last  a  long 
time. 


Catching  Range  Pullets 

A  recent  discussion  by  D.  C.  Kinnard 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster,  mentions  that  catching  pullets 
on  range  and  moving  them  to  their  lay¬ 
ing  quarters  can  be  done  rather  simply 
and  without  frightening  or  injuring 
them;  or  it  can  also  become  a  kind  of 
endurance  test  between  the  poultry 
raiser  and  the  pullets  in  which  both  are 
the  losers.  Many  pullets  are  per¬ 
manently  injured  when  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  range  to  laying  quarters  by 
needless  fright,  rough  handling,  over¬ 
crowding,  or  overheating  in  catching 
crates  or  shipping  coops.  Enough  catch¬ 
ing  crates  or  shipping  coops  are  es¬ 
sential  to  avoid  overcrowding.  It  is 


unsafe  to  put  more  than  10  to  20  pullets, 
depending  upon  their  size,  into  each  coop 
and  the  cooped  pullets  should  never  be 
left  sitting  in  the  sun. 

The  best  time  to  catch  and  handle 
pullets  is  from  about  4  A.  M.  until  8 
or  9  A.  M.  Moreover,  when  pullets 
from  the  range  are  housed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  can  accustom  themselves  to 
their  new  quarters,  especially  the 
roosts,  before  night.  Pullets  that  roost 
in  trees  should  be  caught  during  the 
daytime.  Most  of  the  tree-roosting 
pullets  can  be  trapped  and  caught  in 
colony  houses  or  range  shelters  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  inside  for  two  or  three  days, 
but  another  good  way  that  the  pullets 
can  be  caught  is  by  putting  up  a  tem¬ 
porary  V-shaped  trap  fence  five  feet 
high  with  the  small  end  equipped  with 
a  gate  so  that  the  pullets  can  be  shut 
in.  With  Leghorn  pullets,  it  is  well  to 
enclose  the  top  of  the  trap  at  the  end, 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  out.  By 
taking  plenty  of  time  and  being  careful 
not  to  frighten  the  pullets,  even  the 
wildest  Leghorns  can  be  driven  into  the 
V-fence  enclosure.  Any  pullets  that 
may  escape  the  first  time,  can  be  round¬ 
ed  up  later.  For  best  results,  three  or 
four  persons  should  help  in  rounding  up 
the  pullets  and  easing  them  into  the 
small  end  of  the  enclosure.  By  moving 
carefully  and  quietly,  they  can  be 
driven  into  the  enclosure  and  caught 
without  unduly  disturbing  them,  with 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 


Turkeys  for  Breeding 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  manage  a 
flock  of  turkeys  for  breeders?  I  have 
40  hens  and  5  toms,  and  want  to  get 
high  fertility  for  good  hatching  eggs, 
and  make  them  lay  early.  I  am  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  a  room  with  an  open  front 
18  by  20  ft.,  and  let  them  out  in  a  yard 
in  the  daytime.  Should  I  keep  them 
in  the  yard  all  the  time  or  should  I 
also  let  them  outside  the  yard?  How 
should  I  manage  the  flock  to  keep 
them  healthy?  e.  m.  h. 

Five  good  vigorous  toms  can  handle 
up  to  50  hen  turkeys.  It  is  all  right 
for  them  to  run  outdoors,  and  use  all 
the  space  that  is  available.  Turkeys  are 
rugged  individuals  and  don’t  need  to 
b^  pampered.  _  However,  it  is  well  to 
protect  them  from  storms  and  bad 
winds,  so  if  they  have  access  to  a  pro¬ 
tected  area,  they  can  use  it  if  they 
desire.  Hatchability  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  healthy  birds  that  are  fed  a 
good  commercial  turkey  breeders’  feed 
designed  to  produce  high  hatchability. 
You  can  speed  up  the  start  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  lights.  Provide 
enough  light  to  give  a  13  to  13%  hour 
day;  also,  if  you  could  turn  lights  on 
the  males  at  least  two  weeks  before 
you  do  on  the  hens,  it  will  help  fertility, 
as  the  male  is  slower  in  coming  to  sex¬ 
ual  activity. 


Remove  Large  Roundworms  and  Cecal  Worms 
with  Or.  Salsbury^s  AVI -TON 
Just  Mix  if  in  the  Mash 


Convenient,  Labor-Saving  ffock  Treatment 


You  lose  profits  when  birds  in  your 
ilock  are  heavily  infested  with  large 
roundworms  or  cecal  (pin)  worms. 
Such  birds  don't  lay  well,  waste  feed. 
You  can  help  these  birds  easily,  con¬ 
veniently.  Just  give  them  Dr.  Sals- 
bury's  Avi-Ton  in  wet  or  dry  mash. 

Avi-Ton  is  easy  on  the  birds.  You'll 
feel  safer,  more  secure  if  you  give 
your  flock  Avi-Ton  as  soon  as  you 
suspect  large  roundworms  or  cecal 
(pin)  worms  are  holding  back  laying. 


Avi-Ton  contains  recognized  drugs, 
including  phenothiazine.  Thousands 
of  poultry  raisers  praise  its  conven¬ 
ience;  its  safe,  sure  action,  Avi-Ton 
is  low  in  cost,  too.  v’*  ' 

Guard  against  heavy  infestations 
which  throw  your  birds  off  laying, 
reduce  your  profits.  Get  genuine  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Avi-Ton  at  hatcheries,  drug, 
feed  and  other  stores,  now.  Early 
treatment  pays  more — in  eggs  and 
profits  to  you. 


DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City.  Iowa 


aOCK  TREATMENT 
fOR  CHICKENS 
&  TURKEYS  4 


A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


WAeiiever  your  flock  needs  help,  ask  for 
'"Dt.  Salsbury's”  ...  a  complete  line  of 
poultry  medicines,  fumigants,  disinfectants, 
vaccines  and  bacterins. 


For  Individual  Treatment:  'give 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Rota-Caps,  the  only 
treatment  containing  Rotamine, 
Removes  large  roundworms  and  in¬ 
testinal  capillaria  worms.  Easy  on 
the  birds.  Preferred  by  poultry 
raisers,  5  to  1. 


Buy  at  Dealers  Displaying 
This  Service  Emblem 


DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 

Convenient,  Easy  Way  to  Give 
Your  Flock  TONIC  BENEFITS 

So  easy  to  give  your  flock  Ren-O-Sal’s 
tonic  benefits.  Just  two  tablets  per  gallon; 

Stir  briskly.  Poultry  raisers  praise  this 
remarkable  new  treatment,  used  so  sue- 
cessfully  this  spring  against  cecal  cocci- 
aiosrs  and  as  a  tonic.  Safe  in  any  waterer. 

P.EH0-SIIL 

THE  rWO.fOlO  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


.  .  when  you  feed  a  mash 
containing  DIAMOND  CORN 
GLUTEN  MEAL. 

For  this  concentrate,  rich 


in  protein,  builds  flesh  that' 
lender,  juicy^^ull'of 

Uni- 


of  Wyoming  show 
that  when  you  feed  corn 
gluten  meal  you  can  expect 
these  results. 


★  lender  breast  texture 

★  a  better  fleshed  bird 

★  the  most  satisfactory  quality  of  juice 
in  the  roasted  carcass 

★  superior  flavor  and  taste  after  roasting 


It's  money  in  your  pocket  to  feed  both  poults  and  growing 
birds  a  mash  made  -with  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  00. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 
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FOR 


'  Flock  owners  throughout  the  land 
know  that  in  WAYNE,  even'  in 
these  wartimes,  quality  is  more 
than  a  good  intention.  WAYNE 
quality  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
made  possible  by  one  of  the  most 
complete  Jeed-testing  systems  ever 
developed,  ' 

This  system  stands  back  of  the 
famous  WAYNE  "I.Q.’TIngredient 
Quality)  Seal  shown  above.  It  is 
your  guarantee  that  the  ^ 

WAYNE  WAY  of  feed-' 
ing  has  "what  it  takes” 

CO  keep  your  hens  busy 
cn  the  nest.  Here’s  why: 

^  1.  Each  formula  is 
developed,  step-by-step, 
by  Allied  Mills’  Nutri¬ 
tion  Council,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  rec- 
ognized  authorities, 

2.  BIOLOGICAL 
tests  determine  vitamin 
content  and  nutritional 
quality  of  ingredients. 


Tuna  !n  Med  Maiwell’i  3rd  year 
o{  interesting  radio  yisits  s^ith  ioLks 
you'll  like.  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
on  these  and  other  stations: 

Dial  No.  Time 
550  12:45  Noon 
Y. 

1020 
Pa. 

1190 
Ind. 

900 


Station 

WGR 

Buffalo,  N. 
KDKA 

Pittsburgh, 

WOWO 

Ft.  Wayne, 
WSBA 
York,  Pa. 
WHKC 


610 


Columbus,  Ohio 


3.  CHEMICAL  tests  check  pro¬ 
tein,  carbohydrate,  fat  and  fiber 
values. 

^  4.  Finally,  "proof  feeding,"  un¬ 
der  both  laboratory  and  ordinary 
farm  conditions,  to  make  sure  that 
WAYNE  will  perform  its  promise 
for  you  in  your  flock, 
t  So  remember,  quality  cannot  be 
seen,  tasted  or  smelled  . . .  but 
"I.Q.”  is  a  guide  to  quality  that 
never  lets  you  down! 

Every  egg  is  worth  real 
money  these  days.  The 
times  call  for  TOP  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  from  every 
flock. 

Like  many  things  ofqual- 
ity  today,  WAYNE  Feeds 
may  sometimes  be  scarce. 
But  it  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends  to  keep  checkingw'nh 
your  friendly  WAYNE 
Dealer.  If  he  can  supply 
you.you’llfindthe  WAYNE 
WAY  an  easy,  sure,  eco¬ 
nomical  way  of  getting 
the  eggs. 


6:45  A.  M 
6:30  A.  M 
11:45  A.M. 
12:15  A.M. 


/ 


AUIED  MILLS,  INC 

General  Offices:  Chicago,  lit. 
"Service  Offices:  Fori  Wayne.  Ind. 


FOLLOW  THE  TOocfne  TO  EGG  PROFITS 


'""'j 


FORESIGHT 

Thinking  ahead  has  given  the 
world  its  greatest  industries, 
founded  its  greatest  fortunes. 
Foresight,  applied  to  the  poultry 
business  right  now,  promises  big 
rewards.  Facts  to  guide  your 
thinking  are.  in  our  new,  free  cat¬ 
alog.  'Send  for  your  copy  today. 


V 


/  HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERYJNC.  ^ 

^  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  Conn, 


MneiDE  lEiy  him 

Reserve  order  NOW  for  your  chick  needs  from 
our  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Big  free  catalog  tells 
why  our  chicks  are  so  profitable.  Write 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Bed,  Blood  Tested. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneail  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Befer  to  Tho  Eural  New-Torker.) 


OMSJ'P  Live  Poultry  and  Babbits  to  New  York’s 
3 HR*  oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruo- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20.  Livo  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.V. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Oache,  Prop. 
EDWARD’S  FABMS,  HOLLIS  7,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Fancy  quality  egg  shippers  tor  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
34S  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 

By  T.  B.  Charles  == 


New  ‘‘Meat  Type”  Chicken 

The  $2,000,000,000  poultry  industry 
has  been  challenged  by  its  leaders  to 
produce  a  fast  growing,  better  meat- 
type  chicken  to  help  retain  the  mar¬ 
kets  that  poultrymen  have  won  during 
the  current  meat  shortage.  The  pro¬ 
gram  originated  several  months  ago  in 
a  speech  made  before  a  group  of 
Canadian  poultrymen  by  one  of  the 
food  chain  representatives  which  in¬ 
cluded  this  statement:  “Probably  the 
most  welcome  discovery  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  chickens  would  be  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  chicken  of  a  type  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  broad-breasted 
turkey.” 

This  suggestion  has  been  favorably 
received  by  the  breeders  and  the  en¬ 
tire  industry.  As  a  result,  a  cross- 
section  of  the  industry’s  leaders  was 
asked  to  meet  to  discuss  the  proposed 
project.  The  group  has  been  organized 
and  specifications  are  being  developed 
for  the  bird  considered  most  ideal, 
which  will  be  diagrammed  on  plaster 
casts  showing  desired  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  for  distribution  to  breeders 
and  agricultural  colleges. 

A  national  contest  to  develop  a 
broad-breasted  chicken,  comparable  to 
the  popular  broad-breasted  turkey,  was 
decided  upon  when  14  poultry  associa¬ 
tion  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  met 
recently  in  Chicago.  D.  D.  Slade,  sec¬ 
retary  of  International  Baby  Chick 
Assn.,  was  elected  chairman  of  a  super¬ 
visory  committee  to  make  plans  for  the 
project.  The  contest  will  last  three 
years  and  bring  a  $5,000  cash  prize  to 
the  poultryman  breeding  the  best  meat- 
type  bird.  Annual  progress  awards 
will  total  $3,000. 

“The  program  is  designed  to  crystallize 
thinking  among  all  poultry  breeders, 
from  the  large  hatcheryman  to  the 
owner  of  a  small  backyard  flock,  on 
a  chicken  with  an  abundance  of  carv¬ 
ings,”  Slade  announced.  “The  commit¬ 
tee  will  set  standards  for  a  bird  which 
will  have  a  greater  percentage  of  meat 
to  bony  structure,  larger  proportion  of 
white  to  dark  meat  and  a  broader 
breast  well  filled  with  flesh;  in  other 
words,  a  chicken  that  will  offer  a 
greater  degree  of  flavor  and  tenderness 
and  contain  more  meat  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  produced.  The  bird  must  mature 
rapidly  and  the  breeding  stock  must 
maintain  high  egg  production.” 

From  the  poultryman’s  angle,  a  broad¬ 
breasted  chicken  should  mean  more 
economical  growth,  that  is,  more  meat 
per  pound  of  feed  eaten,  which  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  profits. 


Blue  Comb 

How  can  I  tell  if  my  chickens  have 
Blue  Comb?  f.  h.  r. 

The  important  thing  is  first  to  check 
with  a  competent  poultry  pathologist 
and  be  sure  you  have  Blue  Comb  in 
your  flock"  of  birds.  Symptoms  are  a 
sudden  drop  in  egg  production,  and  in. 
feed  consumption.  Birds  are  dehy¬ 
drated,  showing  shriveled  shanks;  they 
are  dumpy  and  have  a  yellowish  green 
diarrhea.  If  posted,  their  gut  will  be 
inflamed  and  filled  with  a  slimy  mu¬ 
cous.  The  kidneys  will  be  swollen  and 
urates  may  be  deposited  on  them.  Birds 
usually  have  a  bluish  head,  comb  and 
wattles.  The  condition  indicates  the 
need  to  flush  the  birds  out  to  remove 
the  toxic  material  in  the  tract;  next,  to 
get  as  much  water  as  possible  into  the 
birds,  as  they  are  dehydrated  and  the 
water  will  also  flush  out  the  kidneys 
and  avoid  permanent  damage  to  them. 

You  can  use  either  a  commercial 
flushing  mash,  epsom  salts,  or  mo¬ 
lasses  as  a  flushing  agent.  Epsom  salts 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
per  500  lbs.  liveweight  of  birds.  As 
soon  as  a  flush  is  developed,  give  them 
plenty  of  fresh  water.  Molasses  can 


be  used  as  follows:  Mix  equal  parts 
bran  and  cracked  oats,  and  mix  this 
with  40  per  cent  molasses,  add  just 
enough  water  to  make  workable  and 
produce  a  crumbly  mash.  Feed  this 
crumbly  mash  for  about  three  hours 
on  alternate  days  for  one  week.  The 
mash  is  fed  after  about  two  hours 
starvation. 

A  recent  control  measure  that  is 
often  effective  is  the  use  of  potassium 
chloride  either  in  the  mash  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  pound  per  100  lbs.  of  mash, 
or  in  the  drinking  water  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  tablespoon  per  gallon  of 
water. 

Blue  Comb  is  more  prevalent  just 
before  or  soon  after  the  pullets  are 
housed.  Usually  a  spell  of  cool  weather 
will  greatly  reduce  its  severity.  A 
vaccine  against  this  disease  has  been 
developed  at  the  New  Hampshire  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  and  is  now  being 
used  with  success.  It  gives  best  re¬ 
sults  if  administered  when  the  birds 
are  10  to  12  weeks  of  age. 


Soft  Pullet  Eggs 

We  have  Mayi  pullets,  and  in  the 
mornings  I  find  soft-shelled  eggs  on 
the  dropping  board.  We  feed  grain, 
oats  and  wheat,  twice  daily,  and  have 
mash  before  them  all  the  time.  We 
keep  a  feeder  of  oyster  shell  before 
them  always  and  give  them  grits  oc¬ 
casionally;  and  about  three  times  a 
week  they  get  skimmilk.  I  cannot  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  is  wrong.  w.  a.  c. 

When  puHets  are  starting  to  lay  and 
getting  into  the  swing  of  production,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  have  them  lay  a  lot 
of  shell-less  eggs.  This  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  speed  with  which  the  egg 
yolks  are  matured  and  released.  Also 
it  is  possible  that  due  to  this  condition 
these  birds  may  need  some  additional 
egg-shell  forming  material,  and  extra 
Vitamin  D  in  the  ration.  If  this  condi¬ 
tion  persists,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
put  some  extra  oyster  shell  right  on  top 
of  the  mash;  or  if  you  can  get  some 
oyster  shell  flour,  put  some  of  this  on 
top  and  mix  it  right  into  the  mash 
in  the  hopper.  Feeding  a  moist,  crumbly 
mash  to  which  has  been  added  also 
some  oyster  shell  flour  or  calcite  flour, 
plus  about  1  per  cent  of  a  high-grade 
feeding  fish  oil,  might  also  help.  Give 
the  birds  about  what  they  will  clean  up 
in  15  to  20  minutes  each  day. 


• 

Placing-  the  Henhouse 

For  our  Northern  states  there  seems 
to  be  no  question  about  the  advisability 
of  facing  poultry  buildings  south,  or 
east  as  a  good  second  choice.  How¬ 
ever,  for  most  of  the  year  the  good 
effect  of  facing  the  buildings  south  may 
be  practically  all  lost  by  setting  the 
windows  too  high.  That  position  is 
good  or  may  be  the  best  for  the  care¬ 
taker,  but  it  does  not  put  light  near 
the  feeders  and  water  fountains.  It 
does  not  light  the  area  where  the  hens’ 
day’s  work  must  be  done. 

Two  other  examples  will  illustrate 
how  to  handicap  poultry  flocks  by  im¬ 
proper  lighting.  In  one,  the  building 
faced  east  with  the  door  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner,  where  all  the  light  from 
it  would  shine  on  the  roosting  area 
only.  There  was  no  opening  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  building.  In  fact, 
the  only  other  opening  was  a  lattice  of 
lath  on  the  east  side  at  the  extreme  top. 
Sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  the  cheapest 
productive  agencies  one  can  give  poul¬ 
try  so  do  not  deny  them  these  benefits 
by  thoughtless  errors  in  construction. 
Another  bad  example  was  the  location 
of  both  a  brooder  house  and  a  laying 
house  facing  the  west  with  doors  and 
all  light  coming  from  that  direction.  To 
get  best  results,  have  windows  at  a 
height  admitting  the  most  sunlight 
where  it  does  the  most  good.  l.  l. 


This  hollow  tile  poultry  house  is  substantial  and  well  constructed,  but  the 
windows  have  been  placed  too  hiyh,  and  consequently  do  not  admit  sufficient 

sunlight  in  the  proper  places. 
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MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 


M  TS! 


, .  kill  them  easily  and 
quickly  with  no-muss, 
no-fuss  K-R-O  Ready- 
Mixed,  in  Bis-Kit  form! 
Each  can  holds  a  variety  of  rat-appealing  red- 
squill  baits  that  are  deadly  to  rats  but  safer  than 
poison  for  use  around  humans,  livestock,  pets, 
end  poultry.  Two  convenient  sizes:  35c  and  SI. 
Also  K-R-O  Powder:  75c,  at  your  drug,  seed,  or 
hardware  store.  The  common  brown  rat  breeds 
6  to  10  litters  a  year!  Get  K-R-O,  today. 

The  K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 


Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  yotir 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  overworked.  These 
tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to 
help  Natme  rid  your  system  of  excess  aci(&  and 
poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  i>oison- 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
j  our  kidneys  or  bladder.  f 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so 
ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy 
relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills. 


New  1946  Book 
on  Egg  Profits! 

Ways  to  help  boost  egg 
production  and  make 
more  money  from  lay¬ 
ers.  Read  how  you  may 
save  up  to  20%  on  feed  cost  with  the  famous 
Ful-O-Pep  Plan — the  plan  followed  by  many 
of  the  nation’s  outstanding  poultrymen. 
Chapters  on  Housing  Pullets,  Feeding  Lay¬ 
ers,  Disease  Control,  Handling  Breeders,  etc. 
32  pages,  well  illustrated.  A  gold  mine  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  information.  For  your 
free  copy  write  while  supply  lasts  to 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  DEPT.  1-29,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL 


WEATHERPROOF  WITH 

ALUMINUM! 


ALUMI-SHIELD 

Asbestos  Aluminum  Coating 

f)oes  work  of  a  top-quality  roof-coating  — 
and  adds  the  durability  and  yeor  'round 
protection  of  aluminum  finlshl  Reflects  up 
to  80%  of  Sun's  destructive  rays— in  summer* 
cooling  interiors;  in  winter*  resisting  rain* 
snow*  freeze!  Buy  at  paint*  lumber*  fiord- 
ware*  department  stores.  Write  for  f ol der  F- ' 


Another  famous  Pobco  "Home-Saver" 

•  Guoranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makers  of  (. 
Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  ^ 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


YOU  CAN’T  CURE 

BUT 

YOU  CAN  PREVENT 

TRACHEITIS  FOWL  POX 
PUllORUM 

FREE  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

1...  loi  tx.i  t.ii 

N.MI  ^  Tt*0IM**K 


'•'V 


GASPr 
FOR  BREATH^ 

:til  death 


VINELANO  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

r  70-9*5  Vin*f*n4.  J.rMy 


Box  70-25 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


loxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

c _ I _ _  B _ Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  red 

bprsyorOOdBr  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas  and  similaz 
h0llS6  pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat* 
■j-ti  *  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

Kills  £61  niS.  FOR  COLDS*— Spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
llelfie  nv-AUAnF  eeveral  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night, 
neips  preveni  ^sk  your  dealer  or  WRITE 

disease.  TOXITEUBORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


ATTENTION,  POULTRY  MEN. 

Don’t  be  sorry.  Don’t  buy  a  plucking  machine  until 
you  have  seen  tlie  Ashley  Plucker,  also  electric  auto¬ 
matic  semi-scalding  tanks.  Write,  phone  llolvoko  2-7031. 

LAWRENCE  E.  PRUNIER.  512  Bretton  St., 
FAIRVIEW,  HOLYOKE.  MASS. 


How  to  Cull 

Culling  out  the  low  and  non-produc¬ 
ing  hen  can  be  a  direct  aid  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  profitable  poultry  business. 
The  black  market  was,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  cleaning  out  of  many 
good  hens,  as  well  as  poor  producers, 
but  in  the  last  few  weeks,  the  black 
market  has  disappeared  and  now  the 
price  is  at  ceiling.  But  feed  is  going 
to  continue  to  be  relatively  high  priced, 
and  is  behooves  us  to  see  to  it  that  we 
feed  only  those  birds  that  will  be 
profitable.  Let  us  then  briefly  review 
the  basis  for  culling  and  selection. 

Culling  low  producing  hens  has  been 
recommended  and  practiced  for  at  least 
thirty  years  in  the  commercial  poultry 
industry.  As  far  back  at  1891,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  staged  a  discussion 
as  to  “whether  or  not  there  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  type  or  shape  of  hen  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.”  We  have  traveled  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  since  then,  but  still  many  people 
seem  to  be  hesitant  to  cull  their  own 
birds.  If  you  practice  keeping  your 
best  old  birds,  now  is  the  time  to  han¬ 
dle  the  whole  flock  and  dispose  of  the 
low  producers,  as  well  as  also  mar¬ 
ket  the  non-layers.  Non-laying  hens 
will  possibly  be  molting.  Their  combs 
and  wattles  will  be  shriveled  down,  and 
rough  and  dry,  and  usually  pale  in 
color.  They  will  have  a  shrunken 
abdomen  and  often  it  will  be  hard. 
The  vent  of  poor  layers  will  be  small, 
and  the  yellow  color  will  be  coming 
back  into  their  skin  around  the  vent, 
as  well  as  in  the  face,  comb,  wattles  and 
beak.  If  the  shanks  are  yellow  and  the 
bird  is  not  laying,  it  is  an  indication 
that  it  has  been  out  of  production  for 
some  time;  loafing,  but  still  eating  feed. 

A  laying  hen  will  have  a  bright  comb, 
well  expanded,  and  wattles  to  match. 
She  will  have  a  large,  soft,  pliable 
abdomen  with  pubic  bones  thin,  flex¬ 
ible  and  well  spread,  and  with  a  four 
to  five  finger  spread  between  the  end 
of  the  keel  and  these  pubic  bones.  A 
laying  hen  also  has  a  large,  moist  ex¬ 
panded  vent,  whereas,  the  non-layer 
has  a  small  vent.  A  bright,  prominent, 
sparkling  eye  is  also  a  good  indication 
of  vigor  and  production.  The  cull  usual¬ 
ly  has  a  listless,  sunken  eye. 

New  Hampshire  poultrymen  pioneered 
the  commercially  profitable  practice  of 
replacing  all  birds  annually,  except  in 
breeding  flocks.  This  practice  has  now 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
has  proven  a  money  maker  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  poultrymen.  When  your  pul¬ 
lets  are  housed,  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  graded,  and  all  poor,  unthrifty 
birds  sold  for  meat;  also,  all  coarse 
meat  type  birds  and  those  late  in 
maturing  should  be  sorted  out. 

ITiere  is  sure  to  be  some  cutback  in 
poultry  as  other  meats  come  back  on 
the  market  in  quantity.  We  can  help 
to  prevent  any  drastic  cutback  by  mar¬ 
keting  only  good  quality  meat  birds. 
Actual  culls  should  never  reach  the 
market,  but  should  be  killed  and  dis¬ 
carded.  Cull  hens  in  a  pen  are  the 
same  as  weeds  in  a  garden.  If  you  see 
weeds  in  the  garden,  you  get  the  hoe 
and  cut  them  out.  So,  why  not  take 
the  culling  hook  and  make  a  weekly 
practive  of  culling  out  all  unprofitable 
birds?  Efficient  production  is  going  to 
be  a  needed  “must”  from  now  on;  so  if 
you  plan  to  stay  in  the  chicken  business, 
it  will  pay  to  lay  out  a  culling  and 
selection  program.  Select  only  the 
best  pullets  for  housing.  Give  them 
proper  care  and  management,  and  they 
will  reward  you  with  a  good  cash  re¬ 
turn  for  your  investment  of  capital  and 
labor. 

Late  hatched  pullets  should  be  kept 
by  themselves  and  given  some  extra 
care  and  attention.  They  will  then 
develop  well  and  show  a  good  re¬ 
turn.  They  will  be  coming  into  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  time  when  your  early  ma¬ 
turing  pullets  have  started  to  slump, 
and  thus  tend  to  maintain  the  average 
daily  egg  flow.  These  pullets  should  be 
segregated  according  to  development, 
and  it  will  then  be  easier  to  feed  and 
manage  them. 

It  is  usually  not  expedient  to  keep 
any  extra  early  maturing  pullets  that 
start  laying  before  they  reach  a  satis¬ 
factory  body  size  for  the  breed  and 
strain  of  bird.  Vigor,  vim  and  vitality 
are  still  important  characters,  and  pay 
off  in  livability  and  production. 

T.  B.  CHARLES. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  O.  Stuart .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  way  to  make  more 
money  with  poultry  is  to  get 
more  eggs  per  hen.  500  birds 
that  lay  220  eggs  are  equal  in 
profits  to  1000  birds  at  175 
eggs  average  production. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT?  The 
answer  is  in  better  breeding 
stock  —  better 
management — 

AND  feed  that 
stimulates  high 
production. 

Many  poultry- 
men,  with  ordi¬ 
nary  production, 
overlook  the  fact 
that  a  superior 
ration  doubly 
pays  with  extra  eggs, 

3  extra  eggs  per  bird  per 
mo.  pay  half  your  feed  bill. 


It’s  the  ration  supplying 
the  top  grade  of  ingredients, 
properly  balanced,  that 
pushes  your  birds  into  a  high 
state  of  vigor  and  production. 

“Made  with  Prescription 
care”  means  your  LAY  or 
BUST  feeds  are  formulated 
under  our  labora¬ 
tory  control,  and 
are  balanced  with 
precise  care. 

You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  LAY  or 
BUST  to  supply 
every  ingredient 
known  to  be  need¬ 
ed  for  stimulating 
your  birds  into 
high  egg  production. 

LAY  or  BUST  takes  the 
guesswork  out  of  feeding. 


“MADE  WITH 

Prescription 

CARE . . ." 


FAKDON  M8  WHIlt  I CHAN68 

Ff  atkeks-ano  gft  back 

ON  THIS  KBSFABCH  f AKM 
ilOB  Of  LAYING  COGS 


To  DATE,  11,527  birds  on  our  Re¬ 
search  Farm  have  laid  1,479,606  eggs. 

We’re  giving  you  these  figures  be¬ 
cause  a  detailed  record  was  kept  on 
these  hens  in  some  of  our  research 
workwithDr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a- min. 

It  is  this  work  that  has  helped  us 
improve  the  Pan-a-min  formula. 


It  is  from  these  records  that  we  are 
able  to  tell  you  Research  Farm  hens 
on  Pan-a-min  lay  as  many  as  23  extra 
eggs  per  bird  per  year.  These  records 
give  us  utmost  confidence  in  recom¬ 
mending  that  you  use  this  product  in 
your  poultry  ration.  Get  Pan-a-min 
from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Dr,  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN — and  Other  Dr.  Hess  Products  for  Poultry 
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This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
— to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARD  FARMS, 


—outstanding  vigor,fast,uniforni 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  td  keep  on  laying. 

Remember  every  Hubbard  chick  is 
backed  by  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Cross  Breds  for  superior 
heavy-meated  broilers.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  fl< 


AUTOSEXING 

LEGBARS,  CAMBARS, 
and  shortly  BRUSSBARS, 
DORBARS,  SILVER 
LEGBARS 

Write  for  Richly  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
MICHAEL  Vot>  FOLSACH 

SOUTH  HOLMWOOD,  Surrey,  ENGLAND 

WHff^KK 

■  BABYS-IQ  AA  PER 

:hicks  1o.UU  loo 


I 

I 


CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


Your  Wishes' 

Will  Come  True  With 

McDonald  farms 

Broad -Breasted  Bronze 

5,000  BREEDERS 

State  Pullorum  Tested 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved,  opera¬ 
ting  under  the  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan. , 
‘  Now  taking  definite  or- 
k  ders  for  1946  delivery 
of  Broad  -  Breasted 
vYTii^  Bronze  Day  -  Old 

tor  and  Started 

Prices  and  Poults. 

Particulars, 

Visitors  Invited. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  14/  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,N.Y. 


TURKEY  POULTS 


AND 


Colonial  Iml  Chicks 


r  Prompt  shipments.  All  leading  breeds  and 
hybrids.  Sexed,  if  desired.  Rock  bottom 
prices  made  possible  by  being  world  a 
,  largest  hatchers,  XJ.S.  Approved — Pullorum 
’  Tested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Marion,  Ohio 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS— 

Large  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns,  May  hatched,  GOOD 
be. laying.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  PRODUaiON  BRED  WHITE  ROCKS 

Introductory  price  on  sample  dozen  colored  picture 
free,  a  joy  to  any  family. 

CHARLES  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS;  or  COLORED  early  1945 

hatch  $3.25  each;  drakes  $4.25  each.  Older  trios  $14.50. 
Geese  white  or  gray  1945  hatch  large  size  trio 
$27.50  F.  O.  B. 

B.  JANDAK,  Box  8,  VALLEY  STREAM,  NEW  YORK 


Toulouse  and  Emden  Geese;  three  year  gander  $14.00; 
Two  year  $12.00;  Geese  $10.00;  this  year  geese  $8.00. 
AUGUST  ALTMAN,  Box  58,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Turkey  Bree^g  Stock 

I 

!  PLAN  YOUR  NEXT  TURKEY 
FLOCK  NOW ! 

Complete  information  on  poults  for 
1946  and  breeding  stock  for  fall 
shipment.  Write  today! 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

Zeeland,  Michigan 


’  OFmUTr-OISHOItCM 

'^mmmuLDomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns... 

U.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns.. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Beds. 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE. 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckis. 

100 

lOO 

100 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$6.00 

22.00 

8.00 

, .  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

, .  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

. .  15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

PA. 


I’-ULllotjs  —  ZXexYjs 

Hanson's  World  Record  and  Ghostley  Breeding,  354 
egg  Sired  Stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So  pul¬ 
lets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready  to 
profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 
brings  32-page  catalog  free. 

We  are  now  reserving  Baby  Pullet  and  Baby 
Chick  orders  for  1946. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04H,  Holland,  Mich. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $  1 1.00  $20.00  $10.00 
U.S.Il.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  10.00 

All  heavy  Breeds  sold  out  until  December. 
Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Bred  to  make  you 
profits.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  passed  healthy  breeders. 
New  Hampshires,  Itock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses. 
Hatches  year  'round.  Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  HEAVY  BREED  PULLETS 

Beady  and  starting  to  lay  and  younger  Parmenter  Reds, 
Rocks,  Crosses,  New  Ifampshires.  Get  our  breeding 
Chart.  Wefil  ship  via  Express. 

Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Farm 
Bernardston,  Massachusetts 


BURNS'  DAY  OIJl  RED  CHICKS.  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


AIOMilOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM.  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


—WHITE  MUSCOVY  DRAKES  FOR  BREEDING — 
L.  BROWER,  309  17th  Street.  Union  City,  N.  J. 


Golden  Rose  01  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  V. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Corn  prospects  look  excellent  for  most 
of  the  State.  Late  warm  weather  and 
plenty  of  moisture  give  farmers  in  the 
leading  corn  sections  of  the  State  the 
best  prospects  for  a  crop  they  have 
ever  had.  Most  of  the  acreage  is 
hybrid  but  growing  weather  will  need 
to  continue  until  late  in  September  to 
mature  the  crop.  There  are  some  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  particularly  Sussex 
County,  where  too  much  moisture  de¬ 
layed  planting  and  is  responsible  for 
some  retarded  growth  and  yellow  spots 
in  the  field.  Some  place  the  loss  of 
small  grains  in  New  Jersey  due  to  the 
unfavorable  harvest  season  as  high  as 
50  per  cent.  Ample  moisture  produced 
heavier  than  usual  crops  of  hay,  but 
poor  curing  weather  lowered  first  cut¬ 
ting  quality;  some  spoiled  in  the  field 
and  quite  an  acreage  was  not  har¬ 
vested.  Final  yields  and  total  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  season,  however,  are  well 
above  last  year's  crop  when  the 
drought  seriously  reduced  production. 
More  favorable  curing  weather  of  the 
late  Summer  enabled  farmers  to  gather 
some  excellent  quality  second  cutting. 


Many  farmers  are  giving  Winter  oats 
a  trial.  When  it  comes  through,  it 
gives  excellent  yields  of  heavy  oats. 
Percy  Fogg,  near  Bridgeton,  reports 
yields  from  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre, 
and  a  test  conducted  on  the  farm  of 
Stanley  Douglass  of  Plttstown,  in 
Hunterdon  County,  produced  yields  of 
around  70  bushels.  An  effort  is  being 
macie  to  find  a  variety  that  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  stand  New  Jersey  Winters. 
A  variety  that  was  obtained  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  called  Wintok,  seems  to  be  the 
most  Winter  hardy.  Other  varieties  tried 
were  from  Tennessee.  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  growers  lies  in  a  need  for 
more  oats  for  feeding,  and  a  Fall  sown 
crop  to  hold  the  soil  over  Winter  and 
divide  the  labor  load.  A  grower  on  the 
Warren-Hunterdon  line  also  prefers  the 
Winter  variety  as  a  means  of  getting 
ahead  of  mustard  and  wild  radish. 


Egg  production  in  New  Jersey  during 
August  was  approximately  58,000,000 
eggs,  which  was  5  per  cent  less  than 
July  and  15  per  cent  less  than  August, 
1944.  For  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year.  New  Jersey’s  egg  production 
was  639,000,000  compared  with  721,000, 
000  eggs  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
The  number  of  layers  on  hand  during 
August  was  17  per  cent  less  than  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year.  Production  remained  at  a  high 
level  and  the  average  price  received  for 
eggs  was  48.9  cents  per  dozen  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  which  was  2  cents  above  the 
August  1  price.  Poultry  meat  averaged 
about  the  same  in  price  as  a  month  ago, 
or  30!^  cents  per  pound. 


Changes  in  the  poultry  and  egg  mar¬ 
keting  situation  are  reflected  by  a  100 
per  cent  increase  in  recent  offerings  of 
poultry  at  the-  Flemington  Auction.  Re¬ 
cently  there  were  528  crates  sold,  comr- 
pared  with  a  low  point  of  37  crates 
three  weeks  previous.  Door-to-door 
buyers  are  less  common  and  poultrymen 
are  coming  back  to  the  auction  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  birds.  The  egg  volume 
at  the  Flemington  Auction  has  also 
stepped  up  from  1476  cases  for  the  week 
of  September  3  to  1620  for  the  week  of 
September  10. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  digging  of 
late  potatoes,  which  are  usually  over¬ 
grown  with  crabgrass,  a  weed  killer 
with  an  arsenic  trioxide  base  has  been 
tested  on  the  farm  of  George  Sigars  in 
Cumberland  County.  This  has  been 
found  so  effective  that  the  crabgrass 
was  practically  eliminated. 

D.  M.  BABBITT. 


Semi-Scalding  Poultry 

Will  you  please  send  me  the  proper 
temperature  that  the  water  should  be 
to  pluck  broilers  and  also  chickens? 

Mass.  H.  P. 

Broilers  can  be  successfully  semi- 
scalded  at  126-127°  F.  The  time  to  im¬ 
merse  the  bird  varies  with  the  age  and 
condition  of  feathering;  30  seconds 
would  be  a  good  time  to  try  out,  and 
shorten  the  period  if  possible.  The 
shorter  the  time  and  the  lower  the 
temperature,  the  better  the  bird  will 
look. 

Fowl  wil  need  a  little  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  possibly  128°  F.  You  can  only 
tell  by  trying  out  different  temperatures 
and  length  of  time,  until  you  hit  the 
right  combination  for  your  birds. 


Enlarged  Liver, 

I  would  be  very  grateful  to  you  if 
you  could  explain  why  apparently 
healthy  chickens  should  die  very  sud¬ 
denly  of  an  enlarged  liver. 

New  York.  mrs.  a.  l.  h. 

The  large  liver  probably  indicates 
Leucosis.  It  takes  some  time  for  the 
liver  to  become  enlarged,  and  this  bird 
may  have  been  less  active,  even  though 
you  did  not  notice  it.  Birds  thus  af¬ 
fected  slow  down  and  in  some  cases 
can  be  identified  and  removed.  Other 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease  might 
be  paralysis  of  a  leg  or  wing,  blindness, 
tumors,  or  enlarged  bones,  especially 
of  the  legs.  There  is  no  cure  for  this 
disease.  Constant  culling. of  any  sus¬ 
picious  bird  will  keep  the  death  rate 
down,  and  many  of  these  birds  can 
be  salvaged  for  meat. 


TURKEY  POUTS 

FOR  1946 

White  Hollands  B.  B.  Bronze 
All  Breeders  Pullorum  Free 

■  (TUBE  TEST  METHOD) 

We  hatch  poults  from  our  own  6000 
Breeders,  carefully  selected  for 
weight,  shape,  and  fast  maturing  for 
good  marketing.  We  hatch  eggs  from 
our  own  Breeders  exclusively.  For 
better  livability,  buy  your  poults 
near  home. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 

Sam  Affron  (Prop.) 

Highland,  New  York 

TELEPHONE:  HIGHLAND  4091 

Agents  for  Johnson  Poultry  Pickers 
and  Scalders 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  eCG  R,0,P,  SiR€P 


FALL  &  WINTER  CHICKS 

The  Kind  You  Need  for  Broilers  or  Layers 

U.  S.  Piilloriim  Tested.  Royal 
Mating  Chicks,  200-335  egg 
KOP  sired  in  New  Hampshires, 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyiandottes. 

Leading  t  r a p nes t  - p ed i gree 
strains.  X’.S.  Approved  Chicks  in 
24  breeds  and  crossbreds.  Rea¬ 
sonable  farmer  prices.  Hatohlng 
now.  Booking  orders  for  Nov¬ 
ember,  December,  January  de¬ 
livery.  Write: 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


Brin^ 
You  Profits 

Make  more 
money  this  year 
by  investing  in  these  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks.  They  have  prov¬ 
en  themselves  on  thousands 
of  poultry  farms.  They  sat¬ 
isfy  the  egg  producer  and 
the  broiler  raiser.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires  and 
Crosses.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 
U.  S  Approved. 


JAMES  MAYO 


Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


14,000  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 


REDS,  ROCKS,  CROSSES.  SEX-LINKS 

Try  famous  Cheterosis  Quality  Chicks,  a  product  of 
the  latest  scientific  poultry  breeding  development 
by  Hybridization. 


OLD  HEN  CHICKS — Some  chicks  from  our  pop 
ular  matings  of  Old  Hen  Breeders  are  still  avail 
able. 


QTAOTfn  Dill  I  CTQ  Thousands  ready  for  range 
ulnlXlLl/  rULLCilij  from  our  highest  quality 
matings — Rocks,  Reds,  Sex-Links.  All  pullorum 
clean  (and  vaccinated  if  you  wish).  Write  Box  35. 


PUCKS  CHicKS”*"ja“-r’” 


cMMBmm 


Now  booking  orders  for  later  de¬ 
livery.  Write  stating  your  needs. 
We  will  do  our  utmost  to  care 
for  you. 

Bred  fur  21  years  for  these  G 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  I’ro- 
duetion.  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


Chicks  "with  vim-iind-then-sum" — bulging  energy 
from  5000  healthy  high  produrlng  mature  breeders 
(Mass. -U.S.  Pullorum  Clean).  Bred  20  years  for 
meat  and  eggs.  Watch  Contests!  Free  folder,  full 
details,  10  reasons  tor  protlts.  Write  today 


Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St..  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Satisfaction  &  safe  arrival  guar.  Catalog  free. 
Shipments  Men.  &  'riuirs. —  I'nsex'd  I’ul'ls  C'k'ls 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

White  Leghorns,  I.eadiiig  Strains. $13. 00  $18.00  $10.00 

l?r.  iiulT  Bl.  Leg.  Anconas .  13.00  18.00  10.00 

Barred  and  Wlilte  Rocks  .  18.00  20.00  20.00 

New  Hampsh's  &  Rock-Red  Cross  18.00  20.00  20.00 

R.  T.  Rods  and  Red-Rock  Cross.  18.00  20.00  20.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  24th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 
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'SAT'  Ek,  icxt  G  <3L 

From  time  to  time  we  have  a  limited  number  of 
Ijositions  for  young  men  from  good  homes  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  construction  and  mechanical  work.  Start 
as  laborers  and  work  up  to  foremen.  Good  wages  and 
all  expenses  are  paid. 

CAMPBELL  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
924  Lafayette  Building,,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania 


is  an  ideal 
time  to  plant 

iruit  trees,  berries,  shrubs  and  roses. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  Whe.i  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 
Advertisements  must  not  exceed  40  words. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  459. 


HELP  WANTED 


HAVE  just  bought  combination  dairy  fruit  farm  near 
Germantown.  !New  York.  Desire  sober,  experienced 
farmer  on  salary  or  share  basis.  BOX  2296,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


WANTED :  Woman  for  general  housework  in  place  of 

business;  good  home  to  right  party.  Box  39.  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn.  


I  HAVE  facilities  for  raising  600  turkeys  and  3000 

broilers  on  my  estate  which  I  am  willing  to  in¬ 
crease.  Want  to  contact  an  experienced  successful 
poultry  man  to  take  charge  on  share  basis.  Will  do 
air  financing.  Write  giving  full  particulars  to  P.  O. 
Box  35,  Mill  Neck,  Long  Island,  New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER -Cook;  permanent  position  attractive 

home,  own  bedroom,  sitting  room,  bath;  high  salary. 
Edward  C.  :McI,ean,  Ridge  Acres.  Darien,  Conn. 


COUPLE;  For  farm  near  Hartford;  man  to  work  in 

poultry  farm,  woman  to  take  full  charge  of  house: 
(four  adults):  all  Improvements;  agreable  working  and 
llvihg  conditions;  phone  collect  Simsbury  Conn.  589-5. 

School  age  child  no  objection. _ _ 

HBRDSJIAN:  To  take  complete  charge  300  acre  dairy 

farm  and  develop  its  full  possibilities.  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  60  Holsteins  as  starter.  Must  be  able  to  plan 
for  future  and'  properly  manage  the  present,  including 
help.  An  unusual  opportunity'.  Write  fully.  Confiden¬ 
tial.  BOX  2306,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HEKDSWOMAN,  aged  35,  graduate  agricultural  col¬ 

lege,  as  working  manage.  Experienced  handling  all 
operations,  breeding,  crops,  large  dairyr  farm.  Guernseys 
or  Jerseys  preferred.  Own  quarters.  $150  month  min¬ 
imum.  Box  2190,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


GARDNER,  single,  48,  wants  position  country  estate. 
BOX  2285.  Rural  New-Yorker. ^ 


CHRISTIAN  Jliddle-aged  Lady,  with  driver's  license, 

desires  position  as  housekeeper  or  companion  to  elderly 

person.  BOX  2286,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN — Elderly,  with  many  years’  experience 
handling  chickens,  wants  position.  BOX  2287,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

MAN,  handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable: 

also  chauffeur:  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 

Simon,  Star  Route,  Spruceton,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

YOUNG  Man,  26,  would  like  work  on  modem  pro¬ 
gressive  farm,  graduate  Michigan  State  College, 
short  course  dairy  production.  BOX  2305,  Rural  N-T, 
COUPLE  (experienced):  Cook-houseworker;  gardener- 
chickens,  mechanic.  BOX  2300.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  or  Ect.  private  club  or  school;  educated. 

personable  young  widow  with  3  school  children;  vari¬ 
able  abilities  including  nursing;  cottage  essentiaL 
Estell,  East  Rockaway,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. _ 

HANDY  man,  age  52,  Protestant,  very  active,  can 

do  plumbing,  painting,  rough  carpenter,  farm  me¬ 
chanic;  state  conditions,  room  and  board.  BOX  2220, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

MARRIED  dairy  farm  or  estate  manager,  45  years  of 

age,  available  Nov.  10,  thorough,  efficient,  ex¬ 
perienced  and  agreeable:  state  wages  and  living  con- 
ditions  in  first  letter.  BOX  2228.  Rural  N.-Y. 

DAIRY  farmer,  42.  married,  no  children,  desires  to 

operate  small  one-man  dairy  farm;  preferably  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys  or  Guernseys:  for  absentee  owner;  only 
modem  place  considered;  references  exchanged.  BOX 
22.84,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MAN — American,  of  Protestant  Christian  faith,  would 

like  position  as  watchman  or  caretaker,  near  sea¬ 
shore  preferred:  milk  few  cows,  gardening,  lawns, 
shrubs  and  hedge  work;  state  requirements,  wages, 
nationality  and  church.  Ernest  M.  Condon,  Box  54, 
Eltingvllle.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SUPERVISOR  or  largo  city  dairy  plant,  experienced  8 

years,  desires  position  managing  country  dairy  plant, 
BOX  2235,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

IiIAERIED  Man,  good  Christian  character,  skilled  in 

poultry,  live  stock,  general  fanning,  no  dairy,  de¬ 
sires  opportunity  to  manage  gentleman’s  fana  estate. 
BOX  2237,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPING — position  wanted  by  reliable  widow 

with  son  14,  in  modem  country  home  for  one  adult; 
near  to  R.  C.  church,  school  and  town.  Mrs.  Lillian 
L.  Peters.  King  Ferry,  N.  Y.  care  of  Leo  Rafferty. 

MARRIED  man,  handicapped,  2  children,  wishes  light 
work  and  opportunity  to  go  Soutli  in  Winter.  BOX 
2243,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

NItRSB  'To  elderly  person  prefer  going  south  for  the 
winter.  BOX  2256,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POUL'TRY — For  small  modern  egg  breeding  establish¬ 
ment  qualified  take  complete  charge:  working  and 
living  conditions  must  be  good;  chiefiy  Interested  share 
plan;  state  details;  it  you  are  looking  for  management, 
dependability  and  results  write  Box  2254,  R.  N,  A. 

SINGLE  Good  farm  teamster  available.  BOX  2253, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARMER;  Single,  57,  desires  position  on  small  place 
or  caretaker’s  job,  experience.  BOX  2251,  R.  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  Capable,  middleaged,  expert  cook,  baker,  good 
on  salads,  desserts,  desires  position  in  country,  farm 
or  commercial;  able  to  build  up  or  Improve  business. 
BOX  2250,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OLD  Man  strictly  sober,  reliable  wants  light  work; 

experienced  with  chickens,  handy  with  tools,  can’t 
milk,  can  board  myself.  BOX  2257,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SITUATION  Wanted — houseman  gardener  experienced; 

private  place;  adults  only;  good  houseman,  cleaning 
repairing  care  furnace,  no  butler  work  handy  with 
tools:  honest  neat;  reliable  $21  week  and  board;  refer- 
ences;  state  particulars.  BOX  2249,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SECRETARY — Executive  or  routine;  largo  farm  or 
estate;  commercial  or  private:  practical;  mature; 
anywhere.  BOX  2268,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REPINED  Widow;  Catholic,  capable,  very  kind,  hon¬ 
est,  wants  position  housekeeper  motherless  home  on  a 
good  farm;  references:  send  details.  BOX  2263,  R.N.Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

VETERAN — Looking  for  farm  with  possibilities.  BOX 
2217,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SEE  Our  1945  Free  Farm  Catalog  before  buying  your 
farm,  country  home.  etc. ;  hundreds  of  bargains  de¬ 
scribed;  Eastern  states;  get  it  now.  Husted  Farm 
Agency,  2488  Concourse.  New  York  City. _ 

FOR  SALE — 3  poultry  farms,  one  in  operation;  also 
6-acre  hide-out,  7  rooms,  year  round,  furnished, 
$4,500.  Free  list,  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y, 

DUDE  rand),  fully  equipped,  for  sale.  Rolling  Hills 
Ranch,  Rlngoes,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  Farm  for  sale  1%  acres;  capacity  70001 
broilers  or  1800  layers;  retail  route:  50  miles  from 
New  York  on  Long  Island;  price  $9000;  cash  $6500. 
fully  stocked.  Box  2132,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency,  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta.  Maine. 


RIVER  front.  State  highway,  70  acres,  partly  bottom 
land.  Colonial  dwelling,  improvements,  for  one  or 
two  families;  bam,  hennery,  grainary,  garage,  cabin; 
$3,700  cash,  balance  like  rent.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wall- 
kill.  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. 


WANTED — Reasonable;  farm  or  acreage;  any  condi¬ 
tion;  within  100  miles  N.  Y.  C. ;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  2164,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  Penna.,  5  miles  from  Stroudsburg;  Pocono 
Mountains;  94  acres:  half  mile  large  trout  stream; 
concrete  highway;  6-room  house,  bath,  electric,  spring, 
dairy  barn,  14  stanchions;  quarter  mile  to  bus,  stores, 
school.  $10,000.  Catalog.  Dale  Learn,  realtor.  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


$8,000  Income  poultry  fann  on  lake;  801  acres,  nice  8 

room  house,  bath,  steam  heat,  modem  kitchen,  4  story 
hennery  for  1800,  4  brooder  houses,  electric  stoves, 
equipment.  500  layers,  1000  pullets.  3  guernseys. 
$14,000.  J.  Earl  Hay,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


100  acres,  partly  timbered,  no  buildings,  but  stones 
and  trees  enough  to  build;  along  Route  203  overlook¬ 
ing  Kinderbrook  Lake;  no  better  view  in  Columbia 
County,  $3,500.  F.  E.  Drumm,  Nivervllle,  N.  Y. 


1,054-Acre  Champlain  Valley  dairy  farm,  137  head, 
stock,  tools,  complete  modern  mechanized  equipment; 
new  residence,  tenant  houses,  bams,  buildings  well 
maintained;  present  income  over  $30,000.  Pictures,  de¬ 
tails,  terms,  from  Smith  Bell  &  Co.,  Burlington, 


FABJI  For  Sale:  58  acres;  good  potato  ground,  also  for 
regular  gardening;  8  rooms,  all  improvements,,  steam, 
electricity,  telephone,  running  water,  garage,  barn, 
market  house;  school  and  village  close  by;  inquire; 
Baldassaro  Giammarlnaro,  216  Staples  St.,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  parcels  of  land;  write  for  particulars. 

Mann  Shimer,  Balnbridge,  Chenango,  Co.,  New  York. 

RETAIL  Dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped.  Long  Island; 

only  licensed  dairy  in  town;  good  steady  income,  for 
sale,  rent  or  operate  on  shares  due  to  owners  death; 
real  opportunity.  BOX  2201,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMBIN.YTION  120  acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm  with 
tools  and  farm  truck;  good  buildings:  price  $6000; 
also  village  poultry  farm,  baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs; 
Jamesway  incubators,  8-rooni  house  with  steam  heat 
$7,500.  BOX  2204  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE;  poultry  farm,  5  acres,  7-room  house,  bam, 

garage,  houses  for  5,000  broilers ;  reasonable.  Ernest 
Stihel,  Motor  Parkway  and  Hoffman  Lane,  Central 
Islip,  Ixmg  Island,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  Co.,  Maryland  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  7- 

room  liouse;  bath;  furnace:  electricity;  18-cow  dairy; 
silo;  fine  land;  streams;  hard  road;  near  YVashlngton 
and  Baltimore;  good  neighborhood.  Kitchen  Agency,  330 

N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

BOARDING  Business;  good  location,  60  complete  beds; 

abundance  of  water;  bathing  brook;  8  acres  high 
fertile  soil;  5  cattle  200  chickens  $12,500;  depression  or 
drought  never  falls.  K.  Sinko,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE — Farm  1  mile  from  village  36  acres,  stone 

barn ;  brooders,  chicken  houses.  6-room  house,  bath, 
electricity,  all  Improvements;  2  car  garage  $6000. 
Gahtan,  Otlsvllle,  Neiv  York. 

VILLAGE  FARYI — Faces  store,  P.  O. -depot;  30  acres, 

25  tillable,  2-apt.  house,  good  shape,  lights,  heat, 
bath,  upper  let.  $5,000.  Ralph  Barney,  Canaan,  N.  H. 

FOB  SALE — Dairy  retail  business;  35  head  Jersey 

cows;  300  acres:  modem  equipment;  paying  milk 
route  established;  2  modem  farm  houses;  electricity  and 
Water  on  lap  in  both;  1000-tree  sugar  orvhard; 
equipped.  Raymond  K.  Niles,  Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 7-room  country  home  with  all  modern 

-conveniences  and  fireplace:  6  miles  from  seashore; 
price  $4,000.  Mary  Shorey,  Petersburg,  N.  J. 

YVONDEBFUL  opportunity;  11-room  house.  24  acres; 

bath,  electric  heater,  2  wells,  bams,  garages,  sheds, 
chicken  houses,  with-wlthout  stock,  equipment ;  market 
nearby,  resorts;  priced  right.  Herbert  Manning,  Cape 
May  Court  House,  N.  J. 

MONEY  making  farm;  75  head  purebred  Jerseys; 

among  America’s  highest  testing  herds:  new  build¬ 
ings;  electricity,  good  road,  2  houses,  complete  tractor 
equipment,  225  tons  hay,  140  ensilage ;  finest  water. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  vicinity;  price  $24,000,  terms. 
BOX  2215,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Modem  small  house,  preferably  brick;  some 

acreage;  lower  Columbia;  moderately  priced.  BOX 
2221.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

FARM — 80  acres,  40  plowable,  balance  pasture,  spring 

water,  9-room  dwelling,  cattle  barn,  other  outbuild¬ 
ings,  in  good  repair;  on  macadam  road,  10  miles  from 
Albany,  N.  Y..  Principals  only.  BOX  2225,  R.  N.-Y. 


73  ACRES,  10  acres  woods,  2  miles  high  school  town, 
school  bus,  15  miles  Binghamton,  macadam  road, 
attractive  8-rooom  house,  electric  lights.  3-story  barn. 
2  hen  houses,  garage,  crops,  tools,  $50.00.  H.  P. 
VanOrder.  39  Clarke  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent;  home  in  or  near  village:  Northern 

N.  J.  or  Southern  N.  Y. ;  2  elderly  adults  retiring 
from  city ;  would  consider  buying.  BOX  2227,  R.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE — 18  acre  poultry  farm,  ten-room  house, 

two-story  poultry  houses,  one- fifth  mile  from  Ithaca’s 
city  line;  ideal  location  for  educating  children  and 
keeping  poultry.  G.  P.  Scoville,  603  Mitchell  St., 
Ithaca,  N,  YU _ ' 

FARit — 170  acres:  high  state  of  cultivation,  electric, 

telephone,  school  bus,  65  ft.  cow  barn  with  30  ft. 
ell,  silo,  brooder  houses,  sugar  house,  sugar  bush, 
9-room  house  in  Otsego  County,  N.  YU  BOX  2229, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SETYEN  room  cottage  in  Adirondacks;  1%  acres;  large 

garage:  furnace;  good  water;  price  reasonable.  Roy  E. 
Russell.  R.  F.  D.  3.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


HILL  Top  Estate;  80  acres,  boardering  state  road,  near 

city,  old-fashioned  house  with  improvements,  other 
buildings,  $13,000;  four-room  house,  partly  finished, 
with  lot,  bordering  main  state  road,  110  feet,  in  nice 
village,  $1800.  Walter  P,  Dudley.  Deep  River,  Conn, 

ONE  of  Columbia  County’s  best  farms,  177  acres, 

never-failing  brook,  can  be  made  into  lake;  150 
yr.  old  house,  with  oak  beams,  fireplaces,  dutohoven, 
adapted  to  fruit,  beef  cattle  or  dairying,  $16,000, 
terms.  F.  E.  Drumm.  NlverYllle.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 5  to  10  acre  chicken  farm  on  Long  Island; 

50  miles  radius  New  York  City,  with  or  without 
stock,  on  or  near  main  road;  good  buildings;  modem 
dwelling;  quick  action  if  reasonable.  Dalton.  9424 
Avenue  N,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Town  or  village  hotel;  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Otto  Ruhr,  Callfon,  N.  J. _ 

126-ACRE  poultry  farm,  sold  35,000  broilers  last  year. 

owner  retiring.  Connecticut  Realty,  Co.,  Southing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Five  or  more  acres  for  chicken  farm 

H.  Duensing.  1138  Lafayette  .\ve..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 5  to  25-acre  farm,  good  soil,  with  fairly 

good  4  to  6-room  building;  100  miles  around  N.  Y”.  C 
full  particular.  Rudolph  Kurl,  3202  Ave.  D.  Brooklyn. 

WINDHAM— 160  acres,  %  mile  from  Old  Road,  6 
furnished  room  house,  vacant;  suitable  hunters.  Sum- 
mer  resort,  dairy.  Owner  J.  Achtner,  g60-02  81st  Ave., 
Floral  Park.  L.  I. 


WANTEl") — In  Pennsylvania,  a  few  acres  near  a  lake 
stream,  for  fishing,  with  or  without  house.  BOX 
2239,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PAY'ING  poultry  farm.  14  acres,  $2500;  pedigreed 

dwelling;  modem  buildings.  BOX 
2241.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SAIJ4 — 120-acre  equipped  modern  poultry  farm 

in  Connecticut;  new  insulated  poultry  houses,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electric;  capacity  5000  laying  birds'  six- 
room  house,  garage,  barn.  IMce  $18,500  for  this 
profitable  going  business.  BOX  2242  Rural  N  -Y 


SEVEN  rooms,  bath,  electric,  bam;  2  lots;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  Mrs.  Knlffln.  Walden.  N.  Y. 


MODERATELY  Priced  farm  wanted;  prefer  to  buy 

direct  from  owner.  BOX  2258,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

38  ACRE  Poultry  farm  in  the  Poconos;  sloping  land  10 

minutes  from  town,  1800  capacity,  semi-bungalow  5 
rooms,_  bath,  hot  water  heat,  hot  water  heated  brooder 
house:  water  in  all  buildings;  $8,500.  Reginald  Pryce, 
Stroudsburg.  Pa. 


loR  SAIJ;/--3  story  building,  312  Ylain  St.,  Lakewood, 
formerly  Ryno  s  restaurant  and  rooming  bouse: 

kitchen  on  main  floor  25  rooms  above; 
$3500  cash.  Inquire  Jas.  Whattoff,  331  E.  Fifth  St.. 
U-kewood,  New  Jersey.  * 


STOCKED  and  equipped  cattle  Ranch;  247  acres,  116 
tillable,  balance  pasture  good  buildings,  12-room 
house  112  foot  bam,  electricity,  running  water  54 
Angus  cattle,  42  breeders,  25  are  purebred,  team  horses, 
150  tons  hay  $12,500.  Harold  Schmidt,  New  Berlin, 
New  York. 


TO  Settle  estate — 113  acre  state  road  farm,  level  land, 
some  alfalfa,  dandy  basement  bam,  concrete  stable, 
other  buildings,  8  room  house,  gravity  spring  water, 
electricity,  boarders  river,  hay  crop,  school  bus,  mail. 
$9500.  J.  Earl  Hay,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Farm  to  rent  option  to  buy  north  N.  X 
or  Conn,  preffered  5-10  acres  must  have  conveniences 
chicken  coops  or  bam  no  fancy  prices  take  good  care 
of  property.  Butterfield,  454-68th  St.,  Brooklyn  20. 
Phone  Shore  Road  8-1910  evenings. 


FARM  Plots — 1%  to  36  acres  from  $45  and  up;  suit¬ 

able  for  poultry:  also  state  highway  locations;  sold  on 
terms  or  cash.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


One  acre  land,  with  well  built  convertable  7-room  house 

electricity,  conveniences  available ;  near  village,  bus 
station  possibilities ;  right  price.  Margaret  Pyle, 
72  Steamboat  Road,  Great  Neck,  New  York. 


WANTED:  2  to  10  acres;  75  mile  radius  New  York 

City  give  price.  Kirsten,  R.  D.  3,  Danbury,  Conn. 

FOB  SALE:  All  year  round  11  room  house  with  ap¬ 

proximately  2  acres  of  land;  modem  conveniences 
price  reasonable.  P.O.  Box  387,  West  Harwich,  Mass. 


100  ACRE  modem  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  10  miles 

from  Buffalo;  2  houses;  pasteurizing  plant,  retail 
sale  of  milk;  combination  garage  and  poultry  house, 
heated  by  boiler,  excellent  for  raising  broilers,  other 
chicken  houses.  Alvin  Walck,  Shawnee  Road,  North 
Tonawanda,  New  York. 


FARM  Wanted  under  $7,000;  write  price,  terms,  full 

particulars,  stock,  etc.  BOX  2259,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  Farm  $6,500  or  rent  $65  month  2%  acres. 

B.  I.  6  rooms,  bath  newly  decorated;  chicken  house 
50x60;  brooder  25x25;  storage,  garage,  water,  electric 
controls  in  coop;  information  write;  H.  Greenberg. 
R-  F.  D.  1,  Hicksvllle,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  150  acre  farm  3  miles  east  of  Madison 

Va.,  for  particulars  write  W.  L.  Johnston,  Post- 
master,  Somerset,  Virginia. 


Princeton,  N.  J.  200  acres,  tractor,  livestock  and  grain 

farm;  pasture,  brooks;  $30,000.  Sawyer  Farms. 
Princeton,  or  phone  MU  3-1749  New  York. 


DO  YOU  Want  large  acreage?  65  miles,  suitable  many 

purposes,  reasonable  price;  state  what  required.  BOX 
2272,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE:  86  acre  farm  improved  highway  8  room 
house,  barn,  henhouse;  $2100.00  Carey  Strevell. 
Mesterlo,  New  Y'ork. _ ^ 

40  LITTLE  Farms  100x400  $250  up;  school  bus;  stores, 

churches  within  1  mile ;  gas  water,  telephone,  electri¬ 
city  acessible.  JI.  H.  Hamilton  on  property,  Hopewell 
Junction,  New  Y'ork. _ 

CENTRAL  Vermont — 750  acre  poultry  aad  dairy  farm 

near  city;  attractive  7  room  Cape  Cod  house  with 
conveniences;  modern  barn,  cement  basement  stable  for 
35  head;  poultry  and  brooder  houses,  range  shelters 
$5,200;  stock  and  equipment  available.  BOX  2265. 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Vi  ANTED:  Mithin  50  miles  of  Bronx;  a  good  home, 

buildings,  large  acreage,  reasonable.  Willian  Werba. 
20  Sound  View  Terrace,  Bronx,  New  York. 


loO  ACRES — dry  east  slope;  half  mile  from  hard  road 
2o  miles  north  of  Binghampton ;  large  bam,  3  brooder 
houses,  new  7  room  bungalow,  stone  fireplace  screens, 
shutters,  Venetian  blinds,  plumbing,  electric  available, 
BOX  2262,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


243  ACRES  including  46  head  outstanding  Jerseys,  all 

famiing-milking  equipment;  12  room  Colonial  home¬ 
stead;  2  barns,  other  bldgs.;  sacrifice  $11,500.  Write 
about  8768  QB.  West’s  Farm  Agcy.,  Brokers,  W.  H. 
Shlpherd,  Rep.,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph.  N.  Y*. 

^'ORTH  DAKOTA  grain  and  stock  farm  988  acres; 

688  owned,  300  leased;  complete  set  of  buildings, 
plenty  water;  near  lakes;  5  miles  from  town;  sell  for 
$15.50  per  acre;  limited  production.  1944  was  $7000. 
Hilbert  A.  Nelson,  R.  4,  Douglas,  North  Dakota 


bight  Room  house  and  barn,  1  acre  of  ground  con¬ 

venient  to  school,  bus,  and  trains:  house  needs  im¬ 
provements;  26  miles  from  Grand  Central  $5000.  A. 
Lawrence,  Valhalla.  New  York. _ 

Boarding  house  for  sale  on  state  route 

$4000  cash  needed;  balance  on  terms.  John  Moritz. 
Climax,  Greene  Co.,  New  York. 


FARMS-— Country  homes;  85  acres,  equipped,  12  head 
Stock,  $2000  down;  $1500  down,  gets  140  acres,  CQuip- 
ped,  14  cows,  $7000.  $1000  down  gets  220  acre  farm, 
$3000 ;  lake  shore  farm  300  acres ;  write  C.  YL  Douglas. 
Fort  Plain.  New  Y'ork. _ 

169  ACRE  dairy-poultry  farm;  15  miles  Scranton:  25 

head  of  stock;  modern  barn;  capacity  100  ton  hay, 
laying  house  600  hens,  brooder  house,  3-car  garage; 
large  house,  all  conveniences,  good  road,  all  machineiy; 
complete  $12,000.  Omer  Dupayage,  YIoscow,  Pa. _ 

EXP ERIEN CEDCii  Farmer  wants  to  buy  a  grade  A 

dairy  farm  on  good  road  near  village  with  stock  and 
tools;  will  pay  $500.  down  ^  of  milk  check  plus  5% 
interest  per  year;  references  exchange.  BOX  2281. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  Wanted  75  miles  New  York  City;  good  house 

and  outbuildings;  tilled  land;  woods  and  stream: 
reasonable.  BOX  2307,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


F ARM  For  Sale — 38  _acres,  very  good  soil,  in  Allamuchy 
township,  N.  J. ;  5  room  house,  all  improvements. 
Mailing  address,  Stehan  Skuba,  Andover,  R.D.  2.  New 
Jersey. 


DAIRY,  96  acres;  80  coivs,  three  routes  milk  sold  for 

17-19  cents;  barns  new  1936,  87x34;  creamery,  26x50, 
all  modern  equipment:  3  miles  to  Route  17,  20  to  N  Y'  • 
a  money  maker.  BOX  2289,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

RK’ORTED  Income  $45,400,  concrete  hwy. ;  Colonial 

home  12  rooms,  bath.  elec. ;  barn  34x110,  other  bldgs. ; 
tenant  home;  bldgs,  insured  $16,000;  sacrifice  $16,000. 
Write  about  8462  QE.  West's  Farm  Agcy..  Brokers, 
John  Kelso,  Rep.,  So.  Lake  St..  Pavilion.  N.  Y~. 


ILtJRlDA  cattle  raiich;  modern  dwelling,  complete  util¬ 

ities;  available  with  100  head  of  good  cattle;  equip¬ 
ment  for  poultry  production  3000  broilers.  405  acres. 
125  acres  improved;  opportunity  tor  Florida  home  good 
income.  Price,  $26,500.  Tanner- YIcClamma  Company, 
Palatka,  Fla. 


THREE  Adults  want  to  rent  furnished  secluded  country 
house  or  farm.  BOX  2303.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


t>-YL»E:  225  Acre  farm  located  in  Chautauqua 

County;  100  acres  Concord  grapes;  fine  location  and 
biiiUllngs,  near  Lake  Erie.  Owner,  BOX  2801,  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


FOB  SALE:  12o  A.  farm;  50-A.  grapes,  peaches  and 
cherries,  in  Rlple.v.  N.  Y'. ;  good  buildings.  Owner. 
BOX  2302,  Rural  New-'Yorker. _ 

C-VMP  property  wanted  for  organization  ramp  accom¬ 

modating  50  children  and  25  adults.  Not  more  than 
60  miles  from  New  York  City.  Good  swimming  faclli- 
ties  essential.  BOX  2291.  Rural  New  -  Y’orker. 


I  ARM:  Five  acres,  large  dwelling,  electricity,  gas, 
water;  chicken  house  for  twelve  hundred  hens;  land 
putable  for  truck;  hard  surface  road;  tour  miles  from 
Plainfield.  New;^  Jersey.  Price  $6500.  E.  S.  Raintord, 
RED  1  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


\\  .4N  1^1) :  Going  Business,  farm-poultry  equipment. 

H'ithin  30  miles  N.Y'.C.  Will  buy  outright  or  in¬ 
vest.  lull  details  products,  inventory,  sales,  price. 
I,ehd8.  34  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FARM:  8o  acres  with  10-15  acre  lake  site,  build- 
sound,  elevation,  49  mi.  NYC. 
$13,500.  J.  French,  Florida.  Orange  Co..  N  Y 


FOB  bALL:  7  acre  poultry  farm,  equipment  and 

stock;  retail  trade  at  liouse;  2-family  house;  half 
way  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  Route  5.  BOX 
2292  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Y\ ANTED:  To  buy,  large  farm  around  200  acres. 

including  stock,  machinery,  equipment,  about  40 
milking  cows.  Gootl  house  with  tenant  house,  all  mod¬ 
ern  Improvements.  Please  state  full  particulars,  price 
and  location.  Write  Chas.  Kromer,  RD  1,  Wallkill. 
N.  Y. ,  I'lster  Co. _ 

UNIQUE  Opportunity  farm  owner:  Modem  grade- \ 

Dairy  near  San  Francisco.  California;  1118  acres, 
high  produeitig  herd;  buildings  and  equipment  new 
since  1941 ;  15  miles  fences,  all  year  growing  season ; 
owner  retiring:  net  profit  of  $46,000;  sells  at  $250. 
000.  BOX  2294,  Rural  New-'Yorker. 


WANTED:  To  rent,  privilege  to  purchase,  dairy  and 
fruit  farm  with  or  without  equipmeut.  New  Jersey. 
Southern  New  Y'ork.  Give  full  particulars.  BOX 
2298,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FEED  and  Flour  Ylill  For  Sale,  Good  business  op¬ 

portunity.  Located  on  Eastern  Shore,  in  heart  of 
the  broiler  industry.  Price  and  other  Information  on 
request.  Newark  Mills.  Newark.  Md. _ 

W.YNTED:  Buy  house  5-6  rooms  improvements,  few 

acres  land  near  village  or  on  highway,  Keenan, 
I129_UnderhlU  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  'Y, 


SPACE  RESTRICTIONS  LIFTED 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  paper 
it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to 
limit  all  advertisements  in  this  de¬ 
partment  to  a  maximum  of  40 
Yvords.  This  ruling  has  proven 
something  of  a  hardship  for  many 
advertisers  -who  required  more 
space  to  outline  their  wants. 

Because  of  the  improvement  in 
the  paper  situation  we  are  now 
able  to  lift  the  restrictions  referred 
to.  Commencing  with  our  next  is¬ 
sue,  Oct.  20,  advertisers  in  this 
dept,  will  be  permitted  to  use  as 
much  space  as  they  find  necessary. 


ItEADY  To  start  dairy  fanner  experienced  organic 
fanning  preferred;  can  lease  my  farm,  bams  for  30 
cows,  equipment  including  tractor,  2  horses,  50  tons 
hay,  5  room  modern  house  Orange  Co.,  BOX  2271. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

50  ACRES:  Village  dairy-poultry  farm,  retail  milk 

route;  9-rooin  white  house,  bath,  elec. ;  basement 
bam,  2  silos;  3  big  chicken  houses;  16  fine  cows,  3 
heifers;  team,  milk  equipment,  mach'y;  600  laying 
hens;  hay;  all  for  $13,000,  %  down.  Big  income. 
Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


VVILDPLOWEB  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre¬ 

paid  3rd  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind);  10  lbs.,  $1,  prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y.  _ 

HONEY — 12  pounds  clover  $3,  postpaid;  no  C.  O.  D.’s 

F.  YV.  Lesser.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  nature’s  sweets,  clover,  also  fall  flowers. 
Jacob  Glnz,  YVesterlo,  N.  Y, 


FOB  SALE — Liquid  clover  or  buckwheat  honey  now 

ready;  no  drip  clover  or  buckwheat  later;  orders  ac¬ 
cepted  now;  5  lbs.  prepaid  to  second  zone  $1.50. 
n  onward  s,  “Home  of  the  Honey  Bee,"  Clarksville, 


EAIMIO  persimmon;  large  as  oranges;  beautiful,  de- 
licious,  subtropical  fruits;  good  for  sick  or  well; 
Oiese  fruits  please  every  one;  bushel  $4,  half  bushel 
$2.50,  express  collect.  Fitzgerald’s  Fruit  Farm, 
Stephenville.  Tex. 


honey  from  Fall  flowers  only;  one 

5-lb.  pail  $1.25;  one  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $6.66: 
giip  by  express  collect:  no  C.  O.  D.  St.  Lawrence 
River  Y  alley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y.  _ 

CHOICE  buckwheat  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.35,  postpaid;  free 

tested  receipt  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Leon 
Dexter,  1024  Fay  St.,  Fulton.  N.  Y. _ 

walnut  meats,  best  grade,  lb.  $1.60,  2  ibs.‘ 
$3.15,  5  lbs.  $7.50,  10  lbs.  $14.00,  prepaid.  B.  L. 
Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


AYTERY  S  Golden  YVildflower  Honey;  contains  no  buck- 

strong  flowered  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.80, 
10  lbs.  $3.00,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

HONEY-— Choice  quality  Pall  flower  (no  buckwheat),' 
direct  from  apiary  to  you;  prepaid  parcel  post  into 
3rd  zone;  1-5  lb.  pail  $1.50;  case  of  6-5  lb.  pails 
O^wegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Heuvel- 


FOB  SALE — 5-lb.  can  dark  maple  sugar  $4.00;  1-lb. 

can  maple  sugar  sent  to  service  men  for  Xmas  $1.50. 
Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

PURE  YY’ildflower  honey;  5  lb.  pall  $1.15  plus  16c  P.P. 

MinsfieTd'!  Pe"nna"""^“= 


CHOICE  Buckwheat  Honey.  5  pounds  for  $1.35  post- 

paid  third  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Charles 
Jones,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

HONEIT:  60  lbs.  buckivheat  $9.  not  prepaid.  No 

c.o.d.  s.  F.  YY’.  Lesser.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

I'rivate  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y" 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

— Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 
invalids;  excellent  nursing  care.  20  miles 
I’eauVful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
JIHd.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^YN — 38,  wants  country  board,  now  to  February,  real 

country,’  must  be  hunting,  within  150  milea  of  New 
York.  BOX  2238.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


C()UNTRY  board  wanted  by  an  elderly  man  In  private 
family;  unemployed;  musical;  particulars;  YY’est- 
chester  or  nearby  Connecticut.  BOX  2245,  Rural  N.-Y’. 

ELDERLY  Man  wants  to  rent  dwelling,  rooms  or 

board;  in  or  near  village  or  railroad  town,  give  des- 
criptlon  and  particulars.  BOX  2252,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ROOM  and  Board  for  mother  with  child  or  expectant 
mothers.  BOX  2264,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YY'ater  YVheel  18  feet  diameter;  IS 
inches  wide,  roller  bearing;  good  condition.  J.  B. 
YVeller,  Elverson,  Pa. 


YY'ANrar) — Itototiller  in  good  condition;  write  details- 

_  N.  Henry  Black,  South  Tamworth,  New  Hampshire. 

FOR  S.YUE — 59  10-frame  colonies  of  bees,  $10  an 

apairy.  D.  L.  YY'oodward.  Clarksville,  N.  Y. 


YY  ANTED — To  buy  seasoned  field  corn-on -cob  for  truck 

dehvept  to  Jericho,  L.  I.  Reply  to  Bush  Farms.  Inc.. 
3i0  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

picker,  portable  smoke  house,  bona 
r  ®®tisag0  grinder,  lard  kettle.  C  A 

McYtillen,  Elyria.  Ohia 


hammer  mill,  size  13.  in  excellent 

CondRion;  reversibale  tips,  four  screens,  bargain  at 
one  mile  East  of  Lakeport. 
^  31.  For  further  par- 

ticulars  adddress  YY .  K.  Bushnell,  Shortsville,  N.  Y'. 

FOR  S.YLE— Case  combine  4Y6  ft.  cut,  in  good  condi- 

tion.  John  Sigiiist,  R.  D.  1,  Pocomoke,  Md. _ 

Solid  tire,  4-wheel  factory  built  trailer 
John  Slguist.  K  D.  1.  Pocomoke.  Yfd.  vr-tuor. 


No.  8  Hydraulic  Cider  Press 

^  :  in  good 

condition.  John  B.  Keegan,  Kenoza  Lake.  N.  Y. 


sell  about  75  tons  out  of  field  behind 

picker,  if  interested  write  Chmielewskt.  Rlngoes.  N..T. 


YY’ANTED-— 8  toin  good  bright  baled  Rye  Straw 

delivered.  Bedford  Hills.  N.^  Y.  WTita 
Ylrs.  D.  M.  Spencer.  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 


cages;  reasonable. 

vvm.  Reinhardt,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 


Gallon  sprayer,  metal  egg  boxes,  electric  radio. 

New^Y'Srt  Simms,  YVarwick. 


straw  for  sale ;  delivered  by  truck;  satis- 
suarantwd.  J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4, 
Fort  Plain.  New  York.  Phone:  4'7-282 


YY’ANTBD:  l^ed  single.  16  gauge  shot  gun.  F.  d' 
Slmpkln.s,  Kinsman.  Ohio. 


Princess  Pine  fresh  picked  $15.09  per  109 
lbs,,  order  early.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  (ilty.  Pa. 

clothes  wringer.  Sturtevant,  Union- 


YYJ’ANTBD:  Used  hotbed  sash,  any  quantity.  A  Yeno- 

son.  North  St.,  Babylon.  N.  Y.  x  •  xepp 


SALE:  Delco  Generator,  32  volts,  25  Edison 
25'^Eaft  ^'qsTst..  ^Ri^onr  ^ reasonable.  A.  Kremer. 


Disc  Harrow  Wanted.  Whiter  669 

_  YY  Interbum  Grove.  Cliffslde  Park.  N.  J. 

Deere  manure  spreader  mounted  ou 

Y^ite  trimk  chassis,  suitable  for  large  dairy.  Chester 
G.  Mj'ers,  R.D.  2,  York.  Pa. 


WANTED  ^Farm,  about  3  acres,  small  house,  outbuild- 

ings,  elwtnc,  main  road,  near  village,  radius  lOO 
i, full  details.  F.  Reinemann, 
45  Tehama  St..  BrocAlyn  18,  N.  Y. 
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Too  many  poultrymen  throw  up  their  hands  and  accept  as 
inevitable  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  eggs  layed,  when 
actually  the  cause  may  be  overcome.  Often,  a  deficiency  of 
calcium  carbonate  is  the  cause. 

Experimentally  it  has  been  found  that  if  all  the  calcium  is 
removed  from  the  hen’s  diet,  she  stops  laying  within  one  or 
two  weeks.  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  that  hens  have  a  supply 
of  this  important  mineral  element  for  maintaining  their  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Calcite  is  an  excellent  source  of  calcium  for  this  purpose. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
Help  Maintain  Egg  Production 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  not  only  are  an  excellent  source  of 
calcium,  but  they  also  are  an  effective  grinding  agent  and  do 
all  the  necessary  grinding.  Moreover,Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
contain  certain  other  mineral  elements  known  to  be  important 
nutritionally:  Manganese,  which  aids  in  the  building  of  sound 
eggshells,  and  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  laying  hen;  iron 
and  copper,  which  help  protect  birds  against  a  form  of  anemia. 

Free  samples  of  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  and  the  name  of  out 
dealer  nearest  you  will  he  sent  upon  request — a  penny  postcard  will  do. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box126,|Nevvton,  New  Jersey 


WARREN  REDS  LEAD 

Reports  to  date  show  Warrep  Reds  leading  all 
breeds  at  both  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  and  Hunter¬ 
don,  N.  J.  Contests,  also  2nd  High  Pen  at 
Passaic,  N.  J.  The  long-time  high  averages  of 
Warren  Families  place  them  among  the  great 
layers  of  all  breeds,  of  all  time. 

R.  I,  Reds  Barred  Rock- Red  Cross 

Mass--U.  $.  Pullorum  Clean  for  16  Years 
without  a  Reactor 
Sexing-96%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Send  for  Big  Cataiog  with  66  pictures,  which 
telis  the  complete  story.  Free 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass  /  ccamue  < 

rouiTKir 

.  BBttOERS  . 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.'^ 


We  specialize  in  Big  Chicks  from  mature, 
blood-tested  hens. 

Guarantee  98%  Livability  First  Month 
Our  Hamps  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are 
famous  among  Del-Mar- Va  broiler  growers 
Longevity  Leghorns — ^From  old  hen  breed¬ 
ers.  Hatch  only  big,  chalk-white  eggs. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  R  South  Vineland/  N.  J. 


LARGE 
R  A  I  S  E  R  SI 

Matcbiog  25.000 
poults  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  season.  Write  I 
for  special  dis-l 
counts  oo  large] 
contracts. 


^^ChrUficiNEW  HAMPSHIRES 

##^4^?r/^'/_SPIZZERINKTUM 


iTradt-Kamt  Bit.  V-  PBf  Off.) 

ALL  STANDARDS 

fstfictly  maintained.  Expect  1946 
Ichicks  best  ever  produced  here. 
JN.  H.-ll,  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  "HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

Sexed  Chicks  available  in  the  straight  breeds 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


n  L  G  E  R  "Golcfen  Hamps 


Genuine  New  Hamp  Type 

0,000  carefully  selected  breeders  ready 
to  provide  a  real  foundation  of  light 
colored,  fast  feathering,  meats’,  rugged, 
profitable  birds. 

Mass.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

Livability  Guaranteed.  Get  your  big 
Illustrated  catalog,  Ifree. 

ALGER  FARMS,  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


Trade-Mark 

U.S.Pat.Ofl. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
’quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb's 
Ifarred  Rocks,  "Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Rarred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Genuine 
BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

Premium  meat  tvpe.  Hatched  ia  separate  hatchery 
from  some  of  toe  country’s  finest  Broad-breasted 
Bronae  strains.  U,  S,  Approved  and  Bloodtesced 
breeders. 

Early  Order  Discount 

Bigger  demand  for  poults 
-next  year.  Get  ahead  of 
the  rush.  Order  before 
Jan.  1st  for  delivery  dur. 
log  Spring  1946*. 

FREE  planning  service  for 
small  raisers.  Tells  how  to 
start  in  the  “big  money" 
part  of  pouluy  business. 
Catalog,  prices  without  obligation,  write, 
IlllNOIS  STATE  HATCHERIES 
BOX  T-13  Springfield,  llilnoit 


MAKE  GRElT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


n  POULTRY  FARM 

DMDVsWVelV  Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


Pa'ir  5  yea 
lyr  dealing 

IS'*-: 


WRITE 

PRICE 


FOR 

LIST. 


Developed  to  near  perfection  from  one  of  original  strains 

C\  ID  cii  I  ovawiri  o  I  itvi 


under  State  R.O.P.  supervision.  Winner  Boston  194J 
Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaranteed  Cliicks — ROP  Cock¬ 
erels,  regular  grade.  Reserve  now. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 

INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  TJ.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Crots 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  H.  V. 

•  LEGHORN  PULLETS  • 

Free  range  grown,  largo,  handsome  healthy  pullets, 
ready-to-lay>  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  NEW  YORK 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Since  publishing  the  item  in  our  Sep¬ 
tember  15  issue  regarding  McGregor 
Bros.  Nursery  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  our 
reader  advises  that  she  received  pay¬ 
ment  of  her  claim  after  reporting  the 
matter  to  the  postal  authorities. 

That  is  sure  fine  and  we  would  never 
have  received  this  settlement  from  the 
express  company  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you  people.  Thank  you  a  thousand 
times.  E-  A.  w. 

New  York. 

If  the  express  company  will  send  me 
a  check  for  50  per  cent,  $78.90,  right 
away,  I  will  settle  the  matter.  I  can¬ 
not  thank  you  enough  for  your  help 
and  trouble.  N. 

New  York. 

The  express  company  are  doing  them¬ 
selves  a  service  by  settling  these  claims. 
In  both  cases,  at  time  of  shipment,  the 
express  agents  suggested  higher  valua¬ 
tion  at  an  additional  rate  of  insurance, 
to  facilitate  pronipt  delivery  and  care¬ 
ful  handling.  In  the  first  case  one  car¬ 
cass  was  completely  lost  and  the  balance 
damaged,  and  in  the  other  three  mink 
were  dead  when  delivered.  The  com¬ 
pany  disclaimed  responsibility  because 
of  weather  conditions.  We  all  realize 
the  present  emergency  conditions  in 
transportation,  because  of  shortage  of 
cars  and  manpower,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  shipper  is  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  company  has  facilities  for  prop¬ 
er  shipment  at  the  time  goods  are  ac¬ 
cepted  and  he  relies  on  his  agent’s  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  advisibility  of  shipping  at  a 
given  time  and  accepts  his  suggestions 
in  connection  with  same.  Shippers 
should  also  consider  the  risks. 


More  than  a  year  ago  we  referred  to 
the  Affiliated  Broadcasting  Company,  the 
Consolidated  Radio  Company  and  Con¬ 
solidated  Broadcasting  Company,  all  of 
36  West  44th  Street,  New  York.  They 
were  soliciting  contracts  for  advertising 
breeding  stock  and  live  -  stock  on  the 
radio  at  rates  running  from  $250.  to 
$349.  We  now  learn  that  similar  meth¬ 
ods  are  being  used  by  General  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  130  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York.  The  solicitations  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  are  usually  made  over  the 
telephone.  One  breeder  reports  that 
the  telephone  solicitation  for  his  ad¬ 
vertising  wound  up,  after  a  long  talk, 
with  the  familiar  request  for  $240  for 
some  indefinite  mention  on  the  radio. 
As  in  the  former  companies  we  assume 
the  time  contracted  for  would  be  ped¬ 
dled  out  in  small  periods  of  time  to 
small  stations.  It  has  the  earmarks  of 
a  racket.  The  scheme  has  also  been 
used  .0  offer  farms  for  sale. 

I  have  received  $200  for  my  cow  that 
was  killed.  The  fence  is  now  finished 
and  we  can  call  the  claim  settled.  I 
want  to  thank  you  again  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble.  I 
hope  I  will  not  have  to  bother  you 
again,  but  I  know  you  would  be  glad 
to  help  me.  J.  D.  b. 

New  York. 

We  surely  would  be  glad  to  help  at 
any  time  and  we  would  not  call  it  a 
bother.  We  were  delighted  to  get  this 
matter  adjusted  though  it  took  a  year 
to  get  it  out  of  the  red  tape  and  to  the 
proper  official. 

Woi*ld  you  advise  whether  this  is  a 
legitimate  contest.  It  is  advertised  in 
magazines  quite  largely  and  I  am  in¬ 
terested  if  it  is  honest.  This  is  the  Hall 
of  Fame  Contest.  H.  Y, 

New  York. 

Contests  are  fun  when  honestly  con¬ 
ducted  and  the  rules  carefully  outlined 
and  lived  up  to.  This  one  is  advertised 
by  Facts  magazine  which  sells  at  5 
cents  a  copy.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
All-American  Puzzle  Contest,  which,  in 
another  contest,  brought  us  more  com¬ 
plaints  than  any  contest  we  had  heard 
of.  They  had  a  plan  to  continue  the  con¬ 
test  by  having  so-called  winners  work 
out  a  tie-breaking  puzzle.  This  was 
continued  practically  indefinitely  until 
publicity  reached  such  proportions  that 
a  decision  was  finally  reached,  but  there 
was  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  result. 

I  received  the  paper  for  which  I 
asked  your  help,  and  want  to  thank  you 
again.  I  do  not  know  what  methods 
you  use,  but  they  certainly  work.  I 
have  never  been  suspicious  of  any  one, 
but  this  transaction  taught  rne  a  les¬ 
son.  Thanks  a  million.  On  the  strength 
of  this  service  to  me  I  got  you  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  s.  B. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  dealer  had  given  attention  to 
letters  and  made  some  explanation  of 
the  delay,  he  would  have  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  reader.  Though  our 
help  is  given  without  any  expectation 
of  reward,  subscriptions  are  welcome. 

A  new  emergency  24-hour-a-day 
telephone  service  has  been  set  up 
whereby  a  State  Trooper  may  be  called 
without  charge  in  an  emergency  by  call¬ 
ing  a  local  telephone  operator  and  stat¬ 
ing  “I  want  a  State  Trooper.”  This  new 
service  will  operate  mainly  in  rural 
territories  of  New  York  State. 


UNNYBROOK 


READY  - TO  -  LAY 

PULLETS 

IMOO  pullets  from  6  weeks  up  to  reaciy-to-lay. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production— early 
hatched,  range  raised,  full  of  health  and  vitality, 
ready  to  make  money  for  you.  Now  ready  for 


ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

BABY  CHICKS— Free  catalog  describes  one  of 
finest  poultry  plants  in  East.  Hatches  weekly  all 
year,  l^lace  your  order  well  in  advance. 


NEW  NAMPSHIRES  •  R,I.REDS 
WHITE  UEHORNS  •  WHITE  ROCKf 
BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREL  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


A. HOWARD  FINGAR^  Owner. 

Box  R— Phong  I309.J I— HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


FOR 
ALL 

POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  onfisepUc. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  Sl.OO,  $2.50  end  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE- 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

Pay  for  Themselves  in  a  Few  Weeks 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  9tZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Ask  for  Information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 
LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Office:  303  5th  Ave..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y.,  Near  142d  Street. 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  dr  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckl*. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  '  ^100  .  IpO  A®?-. 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wi.  Leghorns. $11.00  $20.00  $6.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Loghoms.  10.00  18.00  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  B.  I.  B^ds....  15.00  18.00  I5.M 

White  Bocks  .  <5.00  20.00  15.00 

fed-Hock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  JS-®? 

Heavy  Mixed  .  14.00  -  14.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  adveHliement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  194.5  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Tl\ursday  of  each  weak, 
Chester  Vallsy  Hatchery,  Box  R.  MeAlisterville.  Pg. 


WeneMChicks 

BROILERS-ROA$TERS-EGGS 


C  H.  J.  Extra  profits  from  Wone  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks: 
U-w*ApprovadWrito  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
HatrhiK  Fverv  on  sdl  matings.  We  epecisliae  in  ohioka  from 

’hen  breeders.  Leading  purobroda  and 
crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capacity  1,800,000 
Year  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  K-S  Vineland.  N.  i. 


rineland  and  Hunterdon  teat*  for  years  have  proven 
ledarhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
ireeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  913  eggs 
lens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
leriod.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  _Send  today. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Valuo 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  DELIVERY 

DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Range  gronn,  vigorous.  Early  July  hatched.  Egg  bred 
and  handsome.  $2.00  each;  $175.00  per  100;  $800.00 
per  500.  Witli  small  deposit  i  will  ship  via  expre.s-i 
C.  O.  1).  for  balance.  Some  August  liatched  N.  H.  Re'l> 

LOVELL  GORDEN,  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 

EARNING  POWER 

Limited  sale.  Queen  Quality  White  King  pigeons. 
Young,  prolific  producers  of  pound  squabs  selling  at 
all-time  poultry  tops. 

Get  details  of  trial  order  discount  NOW. 
ROBINWOOD  FARM,  Route  3,  RALEIGH,  N.  C 


Raise  your  own  meal,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons, 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Idwa 


Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  learn  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 
man,  36  Primrose  Avo.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married:  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession:  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Jlount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  Institution  deducted:  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in¬ 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  Dr. 
H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED^ — Experienced  poultryman  who  knows  his 
business  and  how  to  gjjt  things  done;  no  one  working 
estate  need  apply;  plant  very  modern;  owner  is  practi¬ 
cal.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Men  to  work  on  the  most  modern  turkey 
farm  in  the  northeast;  will  also  consider  beginners. 
Box  561,  Realservice,  110  West  34th  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

POULTRY  Man;  new  modern  broiler  farm  requires 
working  manager,  attractive  proposition.  Box  1906, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Farm  Couple;  man  experienced  with  dairy 
cattle;  woman  to  board  -farm  help;  modern  house, 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished:  good  wages, 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 
ing  house;  attractive,  well-equipped  home,  pleasant 
living '  conditions,  good  wages;  permanent;  central  New 
Jersey.  Box  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  Cow  Man,  single.  Interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  quality  pure  breds;  machine  milking; 
good  wages  and  living  conditions:  New  Jersey.  Box 
1965,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up-to-date  dairy  farm 
in  central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  Box  2043,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  chicken  man  for  up-to-date 
chicken  farm  in  New  Jersey;  top  wages.  Penning¬ 
ton  Dairy  Farms,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Women,  men  attendants;  state  institution, 
mental  defectives:  U.  S.  citizens,  or  have  first  pa¬ 
pers;  ages  18-60;  $88  per  month  and  maintenance:  8- 
hour  day;  availability  certificate  required  if  employed 
essential  Industry.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 

HANDY  Man  wanted  on  modern  poultry  farm;  good 
home  and  $25  monthly;  no  drinkers.  Shady  Lawn, 
Englishtown,  N.  J. 

CONVAI.ESCENT  Home  requires  women  to  assist  in 
care  and  supervision  of  children:  no  experience  nec¬ 
essary;  salary  and  maintenance:  pleasant  surroundings: 
30  miles  from  N.  Y.  City;  also  housemaids.  For  full 
Information  write  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  IVestchester 
County,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER — Small  institution,  year-round  job,  gen¬ 
eral  work  in  Winter;  salary  and  bonus,  $100  month, 
maintenance,  own  room;  laundry.  P.O.  Box  4.  Belle 
Mead,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Young  farm  hand,  26  to  35:  20  milking 
cows  on  D.  H.  I.  A.  test;  all  neiv  equipment;  will 
build  living  quarters  when  priorities  allow;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  family,  health.  L.  R.  Ripley,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 

FARMER  Wanted:  experienced,  care  of  live  stock, 
knowledge  of  fruit  and  truck;  married  man  preferred: 
tillable  land,  75  acres:  location,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City,  Box  2080,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  Married*  experienced*  pure  bred  Ayrshires. 

opportunity  for  steady*  interested  person;  excellent 
home  and  privileges;  state  salary  time  available  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  2127,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY  man,  single,  to  take  care  of  small  dog  ken¬ 

nel  in  country,  permanent,  experience  unnecessary. 
P.  O.  Box  749,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

MEN-WOMEN  —  Nurses,  attendants,  stenographers. 

kitchen,  dining  room  workers,  and  some  industrial 
and  outside  jobs.  Gross  salaries  $1,560  year  up.  Steady 
Civil  Service  jobs,  pensions,  8  hours,  overtime,  vaca¬ 
tions,  holidays,  1  day  week  off.  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital.  Queens  Village  8.  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKBEI’ER — I’rivate  home,  country,  2  cliildrcn, 
good  home;  state  salary,  references.  Mrs.  J.  Deutsch, 
Box  102,  Woodridge.  N.  Y. 

DAIRYMEN,  milkers,  all  around  farmers ;  modern  bams 
and  houses,  all  conveniences.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Inc., 
Wickatunk,  N.  J.  Bhone  Holmdcl  7221. 

FIRST-RATE  trained  bookkeeper-secretary  experienced 
general  duties;  office  large  N.  Y.  dairy  farm.  IVoman 
under  40,  unencumbered,  best  health,  amiable.  No 
liquor,  integrity,  tlioroughness  essential.  Excellent 
quarters,  food.  Send  own  handwriting,  particulars, 
references,  photo,  telephone.  BOX  2188.  Rural  N.-Y. 

ENERGETIC  woman,  trained  agricultural  school,  for 
working  herd  manager,  field  crops,  all  modern  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  large  dairy  fami  N.  Y.  State.  Suc¬ 
cessful  handling  business  and  staff  prerequisite.  Com¬ 
plete  information,  references,  photo,  salary,  telephone. 
BOX  2189,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  cook.  Hudson  Valley  farm,  adults; 

country  woman,  non-servant  tlTc:  Protestant.  Also 
same  type  woman  housework,  assist  cook.  Slodern 
equipment.  Refrigeration  plant.  Individual  rooms.  No 
liquor.  Permanent.  Furnish  age,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  telephone,  snapshot.  BOX  2187,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  year  round.  Wife  to  do 
cooking,  man  to  do  heavy  work  and  assist  wife.  Own 
living  quarters.  No  children.  Exceptionally  good  wages. 
Must  have  references.  Write  II.  M.  Smith,  Williams- 
town.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EASTERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  equipped  machinery. 

wants  two  able-bodied  women  20-35,  fann  background 
or  experience,  work  with  registered  Jerseys,  part  lime 
tractors,  liorses.  Permanent ;  excellent  footl,  heated 
Individual  rooms;  answer  fully;  telephone  number. 
BOX  2269,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  couple  under  45 ;  kitchenman  and  housemaid ; 

salary  $165  per  month  and  maintenance.  Permanent 
program.  Write  P.  0.  Box  426,  A-alhalla,  N.  Y. 

COUl’LB;  For  doctor’s  country  home  near  Peekskill; 

man  to  help  farmer  and  do  gardening;  wife  for  usual 
housework;  salary  $200  month;  private  room  and  bath, 
full  maintenance,  write  age,  experience,  references. 
BOX  2210,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Manager  wanted:  good  opportunity  for  agricul¬ 
tural  graduate  knowledge  of  dairy  and  farming;  take 
care  of  records,  remaining  help,  purchase  feed;  we  have 
Holsteins:  pay  $175  per  month,  houso  and  facilities. 
BOX  2205,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Laborer  wanted:  experienced  farm  laborer  and 
wife;  no  children,  ideal  conditions,  good  wages.  BOX 
2208.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  operate  small  milk 
pasteurizing  plant  in  N.  J.,  young  or  middle  age; 
good  reference.  BOX  2207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  housekeeper  for  young  child¬ 
less  business  couple ;  good  home,  salary,  permanent 
position;  small  country  town;  references,  write  R.  M. 
Williams,  Milford.  Pa. 

WANTED — Good  reliable  married  man  for  dairy  farm; 

house  with  improvements,  good  wages  and  working 
conditions.  BOX  2206,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE  Couple,  Central  New  Jersey,  woman 
housekeeper,  man  handy  with  tools;  state  wages  etc., 
give  references.  BOX  2209.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER;  To  work  on  poultry  fann  in  Maine; 

modern  conveniences;  wages  $20.  per  week;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  children.  BOX  2200,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Caretaker,  man  or  couple;  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain  small  fann  estate  near  Bangor,  Pa. 
Pennanent;  modern  Improvements:  room,  milk,  butter, 
eggs  provided;  care  for  chickens,  two  cows,  fann 
machinery;  mall  references:  expected  salary  to  Torning, 
147  Jaffray  St.,  Brooklyn. 

WANTED:  Working  foreman,  fruit  farm;  good  house 
on  premises;  write  or  plione  Mrs.  W.  U.  Walling, 
ll.D.  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.  Thone:  Middletown 
N.  J.  268  M. 


MILKER;  Care  for  8  cows,  handy  with  tools,  machinery, 
other  farm  work;  permanent.  Long  Island;  one  who 
knows  chickens  preferred;  state  age,  experience,  wages. 
BOX  2202,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  small  farm,  general  light  work;  room  and 
work  in  Spencer,  N.  Y. ;  write  to  M.  J.  Ferrandz, 
care  of  A.  Ortig  Co.,  35  Water  St.,  New  York. 


FARJIER  Wanted:  thorouglily  acquainted  with  Long 
Island  farming  conditions:  operate  crop  farm  and 
small  dairy,  salary,  share  or  rental  basis;  attractive 
terms.  BOX  2203,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-Gardener;  country  home  near  Peeksill;  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions;  industrious,  sober,  reliable, 
$125  month;  3  room  steam  heated  apartment,  privileges; 
wife  can  help  in  houso  if  she  desires  at  prevailing 
wages,  write  experience,  age,  etc.  BOX  2211,  R.  N.-Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook  for  2  adults;  N.  J.  country; 

own  2  rooms,  bath;  would  take  couple  or  mother  and 
child;  completely  modern  house.  BOX  2212,  R.  N.-Y. 

MARRIED  couple  under  45;  chauffeur-handyman  and 
dining  room  maid;  salary  $175  per  month  and 
maintenance.  P.  O.  Box  426,  Valhalla.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  for  general  work  on  dairy  farm; 

DeLaval  milkers;  wages  $100  month,  room  and  board; 
reply  J’.  O.  Box  21,  Commack,  L.  I. 

WANTED — Dairy  farmer,  single  experienced,  $100, 
room  and  board,  steady  position.  Charles  L.  Wagner, 
R.  D.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — General  utility  man,  white;  look  after  sev¬ 
eral  cars,  care  and  exercising  two  horses  (hunters), 
and  generally  assist  farmer;  18  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia;  married  man  acceptable;  good  wages,  plus  house; 
proper  references  required.  Write  Charles  S.  Cheston, 
Whitemarsh.  Pa. 

G(X)D  dependable  poultryman  wanted  for  permanent 
position  on  poultry  farm  and  hatchery;  good  wages; 
write  full  particulars.  Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Cudde- 
backville,  N.  Y. 

HOSPITAL  attendants  wanted;  annual  salary  $1560 
with  $100  Increase  each  year  for  4  years;  eight-hour 
day,  with  pay  for  overtime;  80  days  off  duty  with 
pay;  sick  time  allowed  after  1  year  service.  Central 
Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  Long  Island. 

CONALALESCENT  home  for  children  requires:  Graduate 

nurse,  vyomen  for  care  and  supervision  of  children, 
relief  maid;  salary  and  maintenance;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings;  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  for  full  in¬ 
formation  write  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 

GRADUATE  and  undergraduate  staff  nurses.  AAJien 

applying  state  experience  and  salary  expected,  with 
maintenance:  pleasant  living  conditions;  located  near 
beautiful  Lake  George.  Apply  Superintendent,  Moses- 
Ludington  Hospital,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

COUNSELOR — Male,  under  35;  high  sehool  or  college 

graduate;  energetic,  emotionally  stable  person  for 
guidance  and  recreational  leadership  of  convalescent 
boys.  If  married  would  consider  wife  for  other  em¬ 
ployment,  Salary  $100  per  -month  and  maintenance. 
I*.  O.  Box  426*  Valhalla*  N.  Y. 

SAWYER — Cross  cutters;  mill  hands;  steady  employ- 
ment;  48  hours  weekly.  Apply  Donatoni  Brothers, 
219  AVest  Main  St.,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

COOK-W  aitress  and  nurse-chambermaid,  preferably 

mother  and  daughter  or  sisters  accustomed  working 
together,  for  Christian  couple  with  2  small  children; 
write  giving  particulars,  references.  AA'.  Niklaus,  110 
Hickory  Grove  Drive,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  or  man  for  fox  farm,  experienced  preferred, 

but  will  consider  couple  interested  in  learning  the 
business.  Douglas  Millar.  R.  D.  4,  Huntington*  L  I. 

MILKER — ^Experienced  with  DeLaval  machines  and  also 

by  hand ;  we  have  all  pure  bred  Holsteins ;  must 
know  milking;  good  pay,  house  and  milk;  excellent 
opportunity.  Roundhill  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

COOK — General  houseworker;  2  adults,  3  children; 

sleep  in;  no  laundry;  5  minutes  by  bus  from  center 
of  Stamford,  Conn;  private  room  and  bath;  $30  a 
week.  W.  D.  Benjes.  Boxwood  Drive,  Stamford.  Conn. 

\VANTED — Man  over  26  W’ith  training  and  practical 

experience  interested  in  artificial  breeding  of  dairy 
cattle.  Travel  and  salary.  Write  Fairfield-New  Haven 
Breeding  Association*  Box  9,  Danbury,  Conn. 

M.AN  to  manage  hog  project  on  large  farm;  must  be 

expert  on  feeding,  breeding  and  raising  pure  bred 
Poland  China  hogs;  substantial  monthly  salary  and 
percentage  on  production  to  right  man.  AA'rite  Frank 
Bloise,  Lanfioma  Farms,  Elverson,  Pa.,  stating 
qualifications. 

NURSE  for  three  boys;  write  fully,  experience,  age, 

references,  salary.  Ward.  304  Oceanside  Road, 
Oceanside,  L.  I, 

M ANTED — Housekeeper,  white,  settled  person;  mpdem 

7-room  house  in  quiet,  residential  neighborhood;  your 
own  newly  furnished  room  and  bath;  3  people;  own 
washing  machine;  very  good  wages;  will  r*  ‘  fare. 
Mrs.  I.  Kovitz,  1920  E.  4th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.‘ Y. 

B’ANTED — Couple;  woman  cook  and  some  houseivork, 

man  assist  general  work  on  small  dairy  farm.  Rand 
Jones,  Stonington,  Conn. 

DAIRY  farmer,  with  own  help,  operate  modern  farm, 

electric,  phone.  Inside  bathroom,  tractor,  horses,  30 
head  cattl(i,  state  salary,  size  of  family,  references. 
BOX  2212.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPl’ORTUNITY — Dairy  farmer  with  family,  help  op¬ 

erate  fully  equipped  and  modernized  35-cow  farm, 
who  can  treat  cattle  and  care  for  machinery  as  If  his 
own;  state  experience,  salary,  number  In  family,  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  2213.  Rural  New-A'orker. 

AA’OM.AN — Do  cooking  for  private  family,  assist  other 

housework,  part  time;  one  with  school-age  daughter 
considered:  must  like  children;  rural  living;  electric 
kitchen ;  excellent  accommociations,  generous  time  off, 
many  privileges ;  write  experience,  salary  expected. 
ROX  2214.  Rural  New-A'orker. 

^WVNT  to  hear  of  girl  over  20  wants  a  home  and  house¬ 

work.  BOX  2216’,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Two  good  machine  milkers;  single  men, 

farm  raised;  experienced;  top  wages,  permanent.  New 
Jersey:  writ©  stating  when  available  and  how  reached 
by  telephone;  BOX  2218.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXl’ERIENCED  poultryman,  young,  single,  to  manage 

modern  farm  near  New  A'ork  City;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity;  write  full  particulars.  BOX  2219,  Rural  N.-A'. 

FARMER — Full  knowledge  crops,  livestock,  chickens; 

salary  $125  month  and  cottage.  AA’estehester.  BOX 
2222,  Rural  New-A'orker. 

;MAN — Wanted  to  work  on  poultry  farm;  $50  per  week. 
BOX  2223,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ .ANTED — General  liouseworker ;  care  for  two  small 

boys  of  school  age;  parents  commute  to  New  York 
City;  country  home;  good  salary.  AA'rite  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Sutton,  R.  D.  2.  Norwalk.  Conn. 

AA’.ANTEl) — Gardener,  experienced,  married  ;  Northw  est 

Connecticut  in  Summer  and  South  in  AA'inter. 
AA’rite  BOX  2224,  Rural  New-A'orker  giving  age.  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  full  details  of  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  references,  etc. 

AMBITIOUS  farm  coupio  (with  house  trailer)  to  build 

small  farm  Into  paying  chicken  business;  handyman 
(non  drinkers),  on  shares:  must  love  animals.  AA’rite 
for  particulars.  BOX  2226.  Kural  New-A'orker. 

AA’ANTED — Ex-servlee  man;  paint;  light  jobs  on 

farm;  permanent  if  satisfactory;  state  wages  in 
letter  of  application.  AA’arren  AA’.  Travis.  Leeds.  N.  ’Y. 

SINGLE  man  or  couple  to  work  and  live  with  owner  on 

30-eow  farm;  milking  machine  and  all  equipment; 
good  wages  for  steady  man.  Henry  Koux.  AA’alden,  N.A'. 

AA’OMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 

vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  panty 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance.  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Nurses,  Aionteflore  Sanitarium,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  AA’estohester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AA’.ANTBD — A’oung  farmer  who  understands  machinerv; 

good  wages:  write  for  particulars.  Hamilton,  R.  D.  7, 
Johnstown.  Ba. 

CLERK — Married  man.  assist  superintendent  camp 

property;  typing,  bo^ikkeeping ;  country  background; 
salary  plus  house.  BOX  2230,  Kural  New-A’nrker. 

TAAO  handy  men  wanted  for  general  work  on  fur  farm; 

$90  per  month,  excellent  board,  room  and  laundry. 
Box  42,  Jefferson  A'alley,  N.  Y. 

MAN — Live  alone,  want  man  wiio  likes  to  live  in 

the  country  for  the  health,  part  time  light  work 
with  small  kennels,  driving  ear,  good  home,  small 
wages;  write  fully.  Gaudent  Farm  Kennels,  R.  D.  1, 
Box  312,  Saugertles,  N.  Y. 

AAfANTElI — Single  experienced  farmhand  for  general 
dairy  farm,  milking  machine  used,  modern  bam  and 
machinery;  steady  job;  $100  to  $125  a  month,  room  and 
board.  Box  162,  Ambler.  Pa. 

COUPLE — Long  Island  farm ;  woman  cook  and  general 

houseworker:  man  help  around  house  and  assist  farm¬ 
er;  our  family  2  adults.  3  children;  nice  rooms,  private 
bath;  good  home  atmosphere;  permanent.  BOX  2231. 
Rural  New-A’orker. 

i,  cMaie,  uusiness  aauiis,  general 

housework,  light  cooking,  no  laundry;  experienced 
gardener;  modern  private  quarters;  October  to  March 
month;  April  to  September  $175  month:  state  age, 
c'l'^riencc.  BOX  2232,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


COUPLE — Small  farm,  near  Danbury,  Conn. ;  man  ex¬ 
perienced  light  general  farm  work,  some  livestock; 
wife  assist  limited  housework  (two  in  family) ;  ex¬ 
cellent  separate  quarters,  all  conveniences;  liberal 
wages;  ideal  working  conditions  for  steady,  reliable 
couple.  BOX  2233,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Gardener-caretaker  four-acre  estate.  South 
Shore  Long  Island;  salary  plus  excellent  four-room, 
bath  and  kitchen  oil-heated  apartment;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  wanted,  etc.  E  S.  Ward, 
394  Oceanside  Road,  Oceanside,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS  wanted,  hand  or  machine,  top  wages,  one 

day  a  week  off,  three  weeks  vacation  with  pay;  one 
of  America’s  best  purebred  Holstein  herds.  Overbrook 
Dairy,  Essex  County  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J., 
jM.  H.  Keeney.  Supt.  of  Dairy. 

DAIRA'  Farmer,  experienced  with  modem  machinery 

and  able  to  handle  De  Laval  milker;  house,  milk, 
electric  and  good  wages.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North  Road. 
Chester.  New  Jersey. 

ORCHARDJIAN — Apple  orchard  in  Central  Jersey  re- 

quires  experienced  working  manager;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  excellent  future;  good  salary,  share  of  profits 
and  fully  improved  living  quarters.  BOX  2236.  Rural 
New-A’orker. 

NURSEMAID — Children,  ages  1  and  2.  excellent 

wages;  country.  Tel.  187,  Amenla,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — AA’ife  cooking  and  general  housework;  man 

for  general  work  on.  small  place  with  comfortable 
living  quarters;  plenty  of  time  off;  references  desired; 
$150  a  month.  L.  Merrill.  Mendham,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Mother’s  helper,  congenial  atmosphere, 

Connecticut  shore,  50  minutes  from  New  A’ork;  2 
small  children,  $15  a  week,  references  requested.  BOX 
2240.  Kural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Hire  steady,  reliable  man  to  work  large 

dairy  farm;  money  or  share  basis;  permanent  job  to 
right  man.  BOX  2244,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Housekeeper;  motherless  home,  two  adults, 

father  and  son;  modern  home;  20  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  BOX  2246,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ANTED — AVorking  farm  manager;  married;  for  dairy 

farm  In  Southern  New  York  State;  modern  house  with 
ideal  working  conditions;  must  be  experienced  in  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  tractor  operation  and  crop  raising ;  ex¬ 
cellent  permanent  position  for  right  map.  BOX  2247, 
Rural  New-A’orker.. 

wanted — Farmer  to  operate  fully  equipped  profitable 

dairy  farm  on  shares;  ideal  living  conditions;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  and  machinery.  BOX  2248, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Experienced  single  man,  war  veteran  wel¬ 

come,  knowledge  of  pigeons,  to  handle  first-class 
squab  plant,  1400  bird  capacity;  write,  state  full 
qualifications.  Quaker  Ridge  Chlckeries,  Inc.,  (Juaker 
Ridge  Road,  off  North  Avenue.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

CARETAKER,  Gardener,  modern  house,  give  full  parti¬ 

culars  of  family,  nationality  and  experience.  Box  248, 
Syosset,  Long  Island. 

WANTED:  AA’oman  for  general  housework  in  West- 
Chester  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  one  who  Is  interested  in  good 
home  rather  than  high  wages.  BOX  2255,  R.  N.  Y. 

TAA’O  AA’omen  cook  also  children’s  nurse;  own  attractive 

apartment  in  house;  write  Airs.  Gerard  Barber,  Os¬ 
sining,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  collect  Ossining  736. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  and  poultry  work; 

able  to  milk  cow,  drive  team,  help  generally;  fine 
opportunity  with  good  board  and  wages  for  interested 
worker;  give  age,  experience  and  wages  desired. 
P.  H.  Miller,  Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 

COUPLE  No  children,  gardener,  handy  man;  steady; 

caretakers;  small  estate;  no  livestock:  near  towns; 
on  bus  lines;  nice  quarters:  brick  building;  modern 
conveniences;  family  2  Christians,  away  most  of  winter; 
state  wages,  particulars,  dependable  references  first 
letter.  P.  O.  Box  305,  Rye,  New  York. 

— *1  Farm  hands;  single;  milk,  operate  farm 

equipment;  good  room  and  board;  state  experience 
and  salary  in  letter;  business  manager.  Cherry  Lawn 
School,  Darien.  Conn. 

ALARRIED  Alan  on  poultry  farm;  must  be  sober,  ambi¬ 

tious;  no  smoking  preferred;  lifetime  proposition: 
house  with  improvements  plus  privileges,  $75  per 
month;  send  references.  AV.  Radtke.  Dover,  N.  J. 

RELIABLE  Permanent  married  farmer  to  farm  or 

lease,  share  or  salary  basis;  very  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion;  69  acres  fine  land;  buildings  and  improved  4 
room  cottage:  located  40  miles  north  New  A'ork  City; 
wrlte  Alajor  A.  E.  Taube,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

lA  ANTED — Ambitious  married  man  for  hog  ranch, 

grass  and  pork  processing  farm;  good  wages,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  an  interest  In  the  profits  to  the  right  man; 
apply  by  letter  only;  to  manager;  Brook  Aleadows 
Farm,  Old  Chatham.  New  A’ork. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Complete  charge,  father  and  two 

sons,  8  and  3,  small  New  Jersey  home.  Nackenhorst. 
P.  O.  Box  531,  Coytesvllle,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  To  do  cooking,  ^general  housework,  yard  work 

and  anything  else  that  needs  doing  for  family  of  two 
adults  in  small  country  home;  no  laundry;  wages  ad¬ 
justed  to  suit  right  people;  writ©  P.  O.  Box  87, 
Tallman,  New  York. 

(JULPLE  Wanted — Man  to  work  on  modern  turkey  farm; 

farm  experience  preferred;  woman  as  housekeeper; 
private  rooms  and  bath ;  3  children ;  state  salary,  re¬ 
ferences.  August  Zom,  Town  Line  Road,  Hauppauge. 
Long  Island. 

C-ARETAKER  and  helper;  country  home  vicinity  Phila¬ 

delphia:  house  furnished:  give  ages,  health  status, 
ages  children  and  references.  BOX  2260,  R.  N  Y 

AVANTED  Couple  for  country  home;  cook  and  butler; 

caretaker  fine  living  accomodations,  permanent.  BOX 
2261.  Rural  New-A'orker. 

SINGLE  Man:  general  barn  work,  machine  milking,  in 

college  herd;  state  age,  experience,  wages  expected. 
Lyle  E.  Armstrong,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  ' 

^’KiENDLA,  Protestant  business  couple  need  girl  or 

woman  for  housework  and  as  company  for  beloved, 
?,®^^''®.  gfandmother :  modem  country  home.  Northern 
AA  estchester ;  adequate  time  off,  own  room,  bath,  radio  • 
state  salary  desired ;  write  BOX  2270.  Rural  New-A’orker 

SI.N’GLE  Aliddle-aged  man  for  general  farm  work  on 
small  modem  dairy  farm  in  western  Massachusetts 
Box  18,  Aliddlefield.  Afass. 

POLLTRYMAN  Married,  experienced  working  manager 

for  broiler  ranch  14,000  capacity;  4  room  unfurnished 
cottage,  usual  privileges;  helper  employed.  Box  341. 
\\esthampton  Beach,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Working  herdsman,  to  take  charge  of  100 

milking  cows;  good  wages  and  living  conditions  to 
man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor  s  Dairy,  North  Road. 
Chester.  New  Jersey. 

\\  ihM A  N  30  to  50 ;  assistant  Manager  laundry  one  year, 

positicHt  manager  following;  expert  training  unneces¬ 
sary;  applicant  needs  executive  ability,  fair  education, 
gwd  health  and  references;  laundry  serves  300;  con- 
pleto  information  Business  Manager,  The  Masters 
:^chool.  Dohbs  Ferry,  New  York. 

Alarried  man  for  small  country  estate  in  Alaryland; 

garden,  handyman,  3  riding  horses;  wife  part  time 
housework;  cottage,  water,  electricity,  oil  heater.  BOX 
2267.  Rural  New-A’orker. 

WANTED:  Country  woman  as  mother's  helper;  year 

round.  BOX  2'366.  Rural  New'- Yorker. 

WORKING  Farmer  New  Jersey  farm  experienced  mod- 

ern  farm  machinery  and  cows;  small  herd;  pure  bred 
Jerseys,  milking  macliine;  good  salary,  and  commission 
on  milk  and  products  sold;  modern  house  with  Jmprove- 
ments;  state  experiences,  and  references  BOX  2274 
Rural  New-A'orker. 

i'AR.UHANDS — Single  citizens  on  institution  farm;  no 
milking.  48  hour  week,  with  overtime  paid;  $900  w’ith 
room  and  laundry ;  vacations  and  sick  care. 
R.  L.  Whitney,  Box  288.  Westborough,  Mass. 

AAANTEl’i — Alan  with  own  help  to  take  full  care  of 

dairy  bam;  40  cows  and  young  stock;  who  knows 
feeding  and  milk  making;  machine  milking.  BO'^ 
2275,  Rural  New-A'orker. 

HELP  AA’anted — Alalo  and  female:  salary  $1,209  a 

year  and  up;  if  you  are  in  good  physical  health, 
write  Harlem  A'alley  State  Hospital.  AA’lngdale.  N.  A' 

CARETAKER  Couple  no  children;  no  estate  man  Con¬ 

necticut  general  all  around  experience  necessary; 
no  floaters,  sober  conscientious  one  interested  In  per¬ 
manent  connection;  cottage;  heat,  hot  water  supplied: 
opportunity;  wife  assist  housework  and  cooking;  state 
experience,  references,  age,  salary  desired.  BOX  2276, 
Rural  New-A'orker. 

AA.rit'  «ttiii.cvi.  ittLiu  iiuiulf  lor 

farm  work.  Putney  SchooL  Tutney.  Vermont. 


MIDDLE  Aged  Couple  for  esUte,  school,  institution: 

man,  caretaker,  gardener:  woman,  secretary:  unfur¬ 
nished  quarters:  lOO  miles  N.  Y.  City.  BOX  2295, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  Cook  housekeeper  who  really  likes  housekeeping; 

3  in  family;  Westchester  Co.,  convenient  bus  train 
Tillage;  permanent  position  pleasant  environment;  sal- 
ary  .$100.  BOX  2277,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER  Wanted:  married;  tractor  farming;  chickens 
and  beef  cattle.  G.  J.  Gabuzda,  941  Centre  St., 
Freeland,  Pa. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Farm  helper,  dairy  bam  and  crops,  409 
acres,  P.  B.  Holsteins;  top  wages;  improved  house 
close  to  highway  and  schools;  married  man  small  family. 
R.  W.  Howell,  North  Branch.  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

WANTED;  Housekeeper  with  or  without  small  children; 

one  who  understands  general  housework;  for  middleaged 
man  in  the  country.  BOX  2278,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Cook;  housekeeper;  gardener,  handyman; 

all  modern  year  round  country  home  near  Kingston 
N.  Y.  2  elderly  gentlemen;  permanent  home  and  good 
wages  for  the  right  people :  servant  type  not  desired ; 
state  experience  and  references.  BOX  2279,  R.  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  Wanted  for  year  round  jmsition  on  poultry 

farm  located  near  Farmingdale,  N.  J.  Will  supply 
living  quarters:  salary  $150  per  month;  write  BOX 
2280,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

BUTCHER — ^All  around  slaughter  house  man ;  good 

steady  job;  write  full  experience.  Skyer,  Newburgh, 
New  York. _ 

SEVEN  Rooms  furnished;  (50-100  feet  victory  yard) 

$60;  or  lady  shares  work  and  income.  27  East  169tll 
St.,  New  York  City;  subways. 


COUPLE  for  small  apple  orchard  and  country  home. 

Small  family.  Good  quarters  and  maintenance.  I. 
Orlian,  W.  Pomona  Road,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


TREE  Men  Wanted,  experienced,  good  climbers,  good 

wages,  conscientious;  some  to  work  out  of  town.  Tree 
Preservation  Company. *Inc.,  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  no  children.  Permanent  position.  Small  one 

man  farm,  modem  equipment.  Five  room  modem  ten¬ 
ement.  Near  Ashland,  N.  H.  Good  pay  and  partial 
found;  references.  BOX  2283,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MORKING  Farm  Manager,  45A.  Fruit  farm,  married 

man,  experienced  in  orcharding  and  operating  tractor 
and  sprayer.  $100.00  monthly,  tenant  house  and  share 
in  increased  production.  C.  W.  Blessing,  Slingerlands, 
N.  Y.  (.Vlbany),  phone  9-516. _ _ 

GENERAL  Houseworker;  cooking,  laundry;  three  adults; 

forty  miles  from  New  York;  state  salary;  references. 
BOX  2284,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


experienced  Farmer,  single;  good  room,  bath  and 

board  in  new  cottage,  and  $100  monthly,  for  small 
modern  dairy  farm  northern  New  Jersey,  only  20  min¬ 
utes  from  George  Washington  Bridge;  references.  L^ 
Hill,  Supt.,  Westwood  Ho  Farm,  RFD  No.  2,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


WANTED;  Experienced  couple  for  poultry  farm  raising 

broilers;  must  be  reliable  in  every  way;  good  homo 
and  good  wages,  all  privileges.  James  Spezlale,  Mill- 
vllle,  N.  J,,  R.D.  1.  _ 

WANTED:  General  farmer,  single  or  married,  for  small 

institution;  year  round  job;  milk  6  to  8  cows,  gen¬ 
eral  chores,  some  farming;  wages  $140  per  month  plus 
maintenance;  all  improvements.  Write  Advertiser.  BOX 
2282,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M ANTED;  Single  man  for  farm  and  dressing  plant 
work.  General  slaughtering  knowledge  helpful.  Wages, 
including  room  and  board,  depend  on  ability  and  ex- 
perience.  Permanent.  In  applying  give  age,  references, 
qualifications,  experience.  Intervale  Farm.  New  Hart- 
ford.  Conn. _ 

HANDY  Man  or  Boy  to  help  with  chores  and  outside 

work  on  small  farm;  good  home;  permanent;  would 
consider  elderly  man.  Arthur  Taylor.  Cuba.  N.  Y  - 
R.D.  No.  3. 


COUPLE  to  live  in  4^^oom  cottage  and  use  facilities  on 

unworked  farm  in  thickly  settled  suburban  area  near 
Plainfield.  N.  J.,  in  exchange  few  hours  mostly  carpen- 
'jork  monthly ;  wife  to  do  housework  for  pay.  Everett. 
89  Bedford  St.,  N,  Y.  C.  14. 


Oi FIRING  Lovely  Country  Home  to  settled  woman  with 
no  family  ties.  General  housework  and  cooking;  lone 
business  woman.  Approximately  half  way  between  King¬ 
ston  and  Ellenville,  New  York.  Prefer  country-bred 
woman.  $o0.09  per  month.  References  required.  BOX 
2288.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EOUSEWO:^ER:  W'oman  or  girl  to  do  light  house¬ 

work,  plain  cooking,  small  house,  two  adults,  two 
^ildren;  attractive  room,  bath;  please  give  age,  expe- 
neime  and  salary  wanted.  M.  L.  Saunders,  Garrison- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

POSITION  (^en:  Working  foreman,  small  wood- working 

plant;  timber  to  finished  product;  modern  house  and 
garden ;  excellent  opportunity;  salary  and  production 
bonus.  Reply  to  Box  126A.  Woodford,  Va. 


M’A N 2^1:  Single  man  m.  small  dairy  farm.  S' 

5‘’0-^ll"‘^°'^^'  l^fitckess  Co..  N.  Y. ;  phone 

WANTED:  Couple  to  care  for  small  estate  Mendham, 
-  Aew  Jersey.  Some  experience  fruit  trees  and  garden¬ 
ing;  able  to  do  general  work.  Wife  help  with  house- 
work  during  summer.  BOX  2290,  Rural  New-Yorker 


HOUSEI^^’ER,  middle  ageti,  on  large  dairy  farm. 

children.  Two  bachelors  38  years  of 
age.  Mould  like  settled  woman  to  make  this  her  per¬ 
manent  home  I’lcase  give  full  particulars  first  letter 

Fredonfa.  n!  Y.  Schaefer,  RFD. 


knd  responsible  couple  for  year  round 
position  at  New  Jersey  Farm  vacation  place.  Cooking 
and  general  house  work.  Pleasant  living  conditions. 
Salary  adequate.  Call  or  write  for  interview  at  439 
M  est  -;th  Street,  New  York.  Immediate  emplovment- 


country  home;  prefer  married  man 
capable  assuming  responsibilities  upkeep  gardens,  op¬ 
erating  greenhouse:  must  have  mechanical  aptitude* 
private  house  provided  on  bus  line.  BOX  2308,  Rural 


NATIONAL  Farm  School  Graduate,  married,  wanted  at 

farm  western  New 
^  equipped  With  modem  private  home 
O^st  experience.  BOX 

2309.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


for  farm  equipped 
milking  machines,  to  look  after 
^  of  Jerseys.  Hard  work  with  this  new  herd,  but 
g^  opportunUy  for  right  man.  Apply  A.  Liljeberg 
Steele  Brook  Farm,  Shushan.  New  York  ^  ® 


worker  and  plain  cook,  owi 

rwm.  good  home,  pleasant,  congeidal  environment 
M  rite  P.  O.  Box  127.  Rye.  New  York.  ®"''“'®n‘“ent 


5L\N  to  assist  woman  with  mentally  retarded  son- 

N^w^Vork'en’  “®-  2304.  Rural 


"  "  oman  for  general  housework  in  small 

cpoin  and  bath;  $15  per 
eek.  Mrs.  jFleld,  Stanwich  Lane.  Greenwich.  Conn. 


gardener;  two  in 
Long  Island;  small  house;  oil 
BOV  n®**  at  Property;  $200;  references  required. 

BOX  2299.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

around  handyman,  im- 
opening  for  all  year  permanent  job  on  Lake 
Mahopac  with  or  without  family,  4  room  cottaee 

York.  N.  Y^-  7th^ve ,  New 


Wanted:  Single  man  to  assist  in  gen- 
eral  farm  work;  permanent;  room  and  board 
Dreamland  Farm.  Kyserike.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  Home  for  elderly  man  or  couple,  for  a  little 

'"ho  can  drive  a  Vac 

Mrs.  Herman  Berg.  Pepacton.  N.  Y. 


wife;  man  general  work,  woman 
housewdik;  American  family  3  adults:  mod- 
em  home;  give  full  Information.  John  A.  Norton 
c/o  standard  Supply  Co..  Otter  Lake  N  Y 


HOU  SEilOTHEJ^Supervise  eight  teen-age  girls  in 
housekeeping;  farm  school  near  Ithaca ;  year  round- 
salary  ^d  maintenance;  couple  acceptable,  man  to 

George  Junior  Re- 

public,  li5  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WOMAN  Wanted  for  general  housework;  $15  Ver 
week;  plain  cooking;  one  afternoon  off  and  some 
Stmday  afternoons;  no  laundry;  3  in  famllyT  lovX 
home  on  lake;  references  exchanged.  George  WU- 
liams,  Lochland  Road.  Geneva.  N.  Y.  *  ^ 


M  anted  :  Farmer-herdsman  for  small  pure-bred 

dairy  herd.  Dutchess  Co.;  reliable,  clean,  references- 
small  family;  good  wages.  3-room  furnished  apart- 
o“®o"/’  fuel,  laundry,  usual  privileges.  BOX 

Rural  Ne^v-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Girl  wishing  housekeeping  training  to  as- 

1,  u"’*‘h  cooking  and  housework  in  fine  countrv 

J,®/*"  Considerate  familv-. 

Must  be  fond  of  children.  Own  room  and  bath 

S^v\-“®.>oaT’^®«''®"?®lT"'®il.‘''^‘’-  *15  a  week  to  start 

BOX  2297,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers" 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  4S7. 


Your  Production^  Cost  and  Maintenance  Problems  are  the 


same  as  Industry’s— THEY  CAN  BE  SOLVED  THE  SAME  WAY  I 


Why  wait  until  rush  season  to  stock  up 
on  quality  fuels,  oils  and  greases  you 
know  you’ll  need  next  spring?  Avoid 
last-minute  delays, 
needless  headaches. 
Call  in  your  Mobil- 
gas-Mobiloil  Repre¬ 
sentative.  He  knows 
your  problems — can 
"5^  help  you  size  up 
requirements  for 
next  season.  Give  him  your  advance 
order  now  and  be  sure  of  having  what 
you  need  when  you  need  it! 


Highest  Quality  Oils 
and  Greases 


Remember,  the  Flying  Red  Horse 
truck  delivers  to  your  door  the  finest 
farm  lubricants  you  can  buy.  Mobiloil 
is  the  World’s  largest-selling  motor  oil 
...  It  fights  wear,  formation  of  sludge 
and  carbon  deposits  .  .  .  helps  cut  over¬ 
haul  and  repair 
costs  .  .  .  helps 
keep  farm  en¬ 
gines  on  the  job. 

Mobilgrease  is 
another  great 
time  and  money 
saver.  There’s  a** 
grade  available  for  every  specific 
farm  lubrication  need! 


TUNE  IN  “INFORMATION  PLEASE"— 
MONDAY  EVENINGS,  9:30  E.W.T.— NBC 


WHETHER  you’re  storing  en¬ 
silage  or  picking  corn — 
speed  this  year  is  vital — de¬ 
pends  more  than  ever  on  smooth, 
uninterrupted  farm  power!  Be 
sure  you  ^et  it! 

Call  in  your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil 
Representative.  His  practical  ma¬ 
chine  lubrication  methocis  are 
based  on  the  same  systematic 
maintenance  principles  that  big 


plant  operators  use  to  help  keep 
production  at  its  peak — operating 
costs  low. 


They  include  careful  surveys  of 
your  equipment  —  the  exactly 
liiht  oil  or  grease  for  every  part 
of  every  machine  you  operate. 
You  get  famous  Mobiloils  and 
Mobilgreases  that  save  time  and 
power  on  the  job — help  prevent 
breakdowns — help  lower  overall 


costs  per  hour  of  operation! 

Profit  today  and  next  spring. 
Call  in  your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil 
Representative.  Put  this  plan  in 
operation  on  your  farm! 


f  SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil 
Kerosene  •  Mobilfuel  Diesel  • 
Mobilheat  •  Sanilac  Cattle 
Spray  •  Mobil  Upperlube  • 
Mobil  Radiator  Flush  •  Mobil 
Hydrotone  •  Mobil  Handy  Oil 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED— SHindord  Oil  of  New  York  Divisioa 
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So  You  Want  to  be  a  Hen  Man! 


By  T,  B,  Charles 


the  years  I  have  talked  with 
hundreds  of  men  who  plan, 
when  they  retire  from  their  reg- 
.  ular  business,  to  go  into  poul¬ 
try  raising,  rake  in  the  money, 
and  take  life  easy.  No  doubt 
many  a  G.  I.  Joe  plans  to  buy  a  farm  and  make 
poultry  keeping  his  life  work  now  that  the  war 
is  over.  Many  successful  business  men,  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  making  a  go  of  their 
specialty,  fail  to  realize  that  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  after  all  highly  specialized,  and  that 
experience,  knowledge  and  business  ability 
pay  off  with  poultry  just  the  same  as  in  any 
business  enterprise. 

Probably  the  greatest  percentage  of  our 
prominent  poultrymen  have  started  from 
“scratch”  with  limited  capital  and  experience, 
and  have  built  their  present  business  by  gain¬ 
ing  experience  in  the  school  of  “hard  knocks.” 
However,  we  have  thousands  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  have  started  in  the  business  after 
having  attended  our  State  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  other  schools  where  they  have 
been  trained  for  the  business.  Lat- 


more.  Unless  you  purchase  a  farm  that  is  al¬ 
ready  equipped,  or  has  buildings  suitable  to  re¬ 
model  for  hens,  you  will  have  an  unhappy  sur¬ 
prise  awaiting  you  when  you  begin  to  dish  out 
the  cash  to  put  up  new  buildings,  purchase 
equipment  and  a  flock  of  laying  birds  ready 
to  make  some  cash  returns.  Before  the  war, 
the  average  total  investment  per  bird  varied 
from  a  low  of  $7  or  $8  to  a  high  of  $15  to  $20, 
and  an  average  of  about  $12  to  $14  per  bird, 
including  the  home  for  the  operator. 

You  will  need  at  least  1,200  to  1,500  hens, 
and  preferably  2,000,  for  a  suitable  sized  busi¬ 
ness  that  can  be  operated  most  efficiently. 
You  can  therefore  easily  estimate  your  needed 
capital.  Of  course,  you  can,  like  many  others, 
start  small  and  grow  up  with  the  business, 
and  in  most  cases  this  is  the  best  way;  but 
meanwhile  you  will  need  other  sources  of 
come  for  a  living.  As  a  rule,  not  over  25%'- 
your  capital  should  be  borrowed.  This,  vdll 
not  load  you  dowrt  with  a  heavy  interest  pay-, 
ment.  You  will  always  have  such  •  fixed 
charges  as  taxes,  insurance,  and  numerous  *iis- 


er,  if  they  did  not  have  it,  they  had 
to  gain  experience  either  at  their 
own  or  someone  else’s  expense.  In 
addition,  we  have  a  large  number 
of  successful  poultrymen  who  were 
trained  in  the  professions  and 
found  the  poultry  business  more 
interesting  and  better  paying  than 
their  profession.  Men  trained  in 
a  profession  requiring  attention  to 
detail  and  business  training  have 
turned  out  to  be  some  of  our  most 
successful  operators. 

Factors  Needed 

This  leads  up  logically  to  a  state¬ 
ment  that  is  fundamental  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  poultry  business;  name¬ 
ly,  that  there  are  two  primary  fac¬ 
tors  for  success,  first  the  personal 
factor,  and  second  the  farm  and 
equipment.  From  the  personal 
side,  one  needs  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  business;  busi¬ 
ness  training,  or  native  business 
ability;  and  a  liking  for  the  busi¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  expect  to  attain  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  unless  the  farm  is  adapted  to 
poultry.  Poultry  can  often  be 
handled  satisfactorily  where  many 
other  types  of  farming  cannot  be 
used.  A  satisfactory  market  out¬ 
let;  and  proper  organization  and 
size  of  business  should  all  be  given 
careful  consideration. 

Size  Of  Investment 

It  has  been  demonstrated  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  that  in  order  to 
make  a  fairly  good  financial  return 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  must 
be  invested ;  probably  not  less  than 
$5000,  and  on  up  to  $25,000  or 


Best  vroducer  in  13-bird  pen  in  recent 
record-breaking  pen  at  Western  New 
York  Egg  Laying  Test.  Stafford.  N.  Y. 


cellaneous  items  like  re-wiring  the 
hen  houses  and  home,  fencing,  wa¬ 
ter  pumps  and  pipes.  Then  there 
will  also  be  extra  equipment  need¬ 
ed  including  brooders,  feeders, 
electric  water  heaters,  and  plenty 
of  other  items,  including  incuba¬ 
tors.  Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that 
after  you  get  your  farm,  you  have 
to  equip  it  and  raise  or  buy  a  flock 
of  birds  to  stock  it  before  your  in¬ 
come  starts.  If  you  raise  your 
own  pullets,  you  had  better  plan  on 
allowing  about  $1.50  per  bird  up  to 
housing  time;  and  if  you  plan  to 
purchase  ready-to-la^y  pullets,  you 
should  set  aside  about  $2.25  to 
$2.50  per  bird  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  purchase  price  for 
A-1,  disease-free  pullets. 

If  you  can  absorb  the  knocks 
along  with  the  good  things,  you 
are  started  on  the  road  to  success. 
Some  have  told  me  that  they  know 
there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
poultry  business  because  they  have 
put  it  in,  but  the  trick  is  to  get  it 
out.  No  doubt  this  is ‘true,  but 
still  it  can  be  done  as  many  have 
proven. 


Types  Of  Poultry  Farms 


Types  of  poultry  farms  vary 
greatly,  but  chiefly,  they  are  mar¬ 
ket  -  egg,  hatching  -  egg,  breeding 
farms,  breeder-hatcherymen,  com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries,  poultry  meat 
production,  (chiefly  broilers), 
started,  or  ready -to-lay  pullets, 
turkey  production,  and  game  birds. 
Then,  of  course,  we  have  many  in- 
(Continued  on  Page  480) 


Part  time  poultry  fanning  or  a  small  farm  flock  offer  a  profitable  and  regular 
source  of  income  and  can  supply  meat  and  eggs  for  the  home  table.  By  starting 
in  a  small  way,  valuable  and  needed  experience  can  be  obtained  by  the  beginner. 
This  nice  flock  of  pullets  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Pullen  of  Penobscot 

County,  Maine 


A.  ivell  drained  soil  in  combination  with  enough  equipment  and  room  for  grow¬ 
ing  birds  to  exercise,  and  not  be  crowded  at  their  feeders  and  waterers,  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  successfully  rearing  poultry.  These  Rhode  Island  Reds,  eight 
weeks  old,  have  made  excellent  gains  and  growth  at  Lawrence  Westbrook^s 
poultry  farm  near  Webster  in  Monroe  County,  New  York, 
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Farming  Under  the  Swastika 

By  Herman  A.  Bennink 

Part  I 

I  am  an  American  farmer,  Dutch  born,  but 
one  \^o  feel^  American,  thinks  American,  and 
hopes  American.  Destiny  replanted  me  back 
into  the  place  of  my  birth  in  1936  and  set  me 
upon  the  job  of  corn  growing,  something  that 
had  never  before  been  tried  in  the  Lowlands. 
When  World  War  II  swept  down  upon  Europe, 
I  tried,  first  on  my  own  hook  and  later  on  with 
the  aid  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Swiss  Consulate, 
to  bring  my  family  back  to  America  and  safety, 
but  it  was  in  vain.  Thus  I  was  subjected  to 
all  the  misery  and  tyranny  that  befell  the 
Dutch  people  during  the  five  years  of  German 
occupation.  The  same  cup  of  bitterness  they 
have  been  drinking,  I  have  drunk;  the  same 
desperate  fight  they  had  to  wage  to  keep  hun¬ 
ger  from  crossing  the  doorstep,  I  have  fought. 
Fortunately,  being  an  American  corn  breeder, 
I  was  elevated  to  a  key  position  in  this  fight, 
both  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  At  times,  I 
was  free  to  travel  with  my  car  from  north  of 
Holland  to  the  Belgian-French  border.  I  have 
also  had  months  in  which  I  was  limited  to  a 
few  paces  back  and  forth  behind  barbed  wire, 
like  a  dog  in  his  cage.  I  have  had  moments 
that  I  was  frankly  pleading,  or  protesting,  with 
some  of  the  highest  German  officers,  and  I  have 
had  other  moments  when  I  was  hiding,  under¬ 
ground  or  high  in  a  dark  attic,  from  even  the 

plainest  German  soldier. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  family,  I  am  now  going  to  relate  to  you 
in  a  few  installments,  the  high  spots  of  those 
five  years  in  occupied  Holland.  Now  I  write 
cool-mindedly  and,  I  hope,  with  an  unbiased 
pen.  My  sympathy  has  always 
been  with  the  underdog.  I  have 
watched  and  am  still  watching 
this  world-rocking  struggle  for  the 
reshaping  of  economic  structures, 
for  that  was  the  bottom  of  it  all, 
with  the  cool-tempered  eye  of  a 
cosmopolitan  who  hopes  and  prays 
that  a  better  mutual  understanding 
between  the  nations  of  this  earth 
may  lead  to  more  universal  peace 
and  a  greater  happiness  for  man¬ 
kind.  If  I  did  not  try  to  write,  to 
speak,  to  work,  to  fight  for  this,  the 
ruins,  the  blood  and  the  tears  around 
me  were  displayed  for  me  in  vain. 

In  1939,  and  for  some  years  pre¬ 
vious,  all  was  not  well  in  Holland. 

Everybody  felt  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wroAg.  Nevertheless,  the 
papers  carried  fiery  editorials  that 
Holland  had  worked 


Dutch  vegetables  were  brought  to  dumps  and 
destroyed  by  trucks  and  carloads.  Yet  there 
was  no  surplus!  A  truck  driver  who  had  to 
haul  these  vegetables  to  the  dump  once  told 
me  that  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  give  some 
of  these  vegetables  away.  “But”,  he  went  on, 
“I  am  not  forbidden  to  have  a  shave  in  the 
barbershop  while  en  route  to  the  dump.  That 
gives  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  a  chance 
to  have  some  vegetables  in  case  they  haven’t 
the  money  to  buy  them”.  I  have  before  me 
a  paper  clipping  of  March  8,  1939,  reporting 
that,  by  order  of  the  Government,  116,293 
bundles  of  reet  (for  thatching  purposes)  were 
burned  because  “it  hadn’t  reached  the  mini¬ 
mum  price.”  Meanwhile,  there  were  hundreds 
of  farmers  who  could  not  replace  a  leaking 
thatch  roof  because  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it. 

Public  life  was  divided  to  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  degree.  In  farming,  Holland  had  three 
different  organizations,  a  Christian  one,  a 
Catholic  one,  and  a  Neutral  one.  This  division 
applied  also  to  co-operative  creameries  and  co¬ 
operative-  cattle  breeding;  yes,  it  penetrated 
even  into  the  world  of  goat  breeding.  In  the 
world  of  sport,  one  had  religious,  political  and 
neutral  football  organizations,  swimming  clubs, 
etc.  The  Dutch  radio  system  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  four  religious  and  political  groups.  The 
public  schools  were  strictly  divided  into  Chris¬ 
tian  schools.  Catholic  schools  and  Neutral 
schools,  so  the  kiddies  could  learn  to  tread  the 
proper  path  of  life  while  young.  And  in  each 
field,  whether  it  was  agriculture,  sport,  radio 
broadcasting,  or  education,  these  different 
groups  fought  each  other  for  all  they  were 
worth.  I  often  had  to  reckon  with  this  state 


When  working  as  a  hired  man  on  an  Iowa  farm  hack 
in  1920,  the  author  bagged  his  first  brace  of  prairie 

chickens. 

they  knew  of  no  antidote  against  this  “split¬ 
ting”  disease.  Above  all  this,  towered  the 
dominant  figure  of  Prime  Minister  H.  Colijn. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  stature  and  not  afraid 
to  remain  at  the  helm.  Other  party  leaders 
showed  lack  of  nerve  when  it  came  to  the  point 
of  taking  the  big  lead,  so  each  time  Colijn 
could  return  to  his  post.  This  gradually  gave 
him  some  dictatorship  notions  and 
he  took  due  advantage  of  his 
chances.  Moreover,  it  was  known 
that  Dr.  Colijn  was  a  personal 
friend  and  adviser  of  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  and  at  the  last  election 
about  96  per  cent  of  the  Dutch 
voters  stood  for  him. 

In  the  city  of  Utrecht,  a  water¬ 
works  engineer  rose  from  the 
crowd  and  introduced  a  political 
platform  entirely  new  to  the  “typ¬ 
ical  Dutch”  platforms.  He  at¬ 
tacked  at  once  the  work  of  Colijn 
and  accused  him  of  giving  special 
favors  to  financial  powers  and 
trusts  in  the  field  of  margarine  and 
radio  manufacture.  The  en¬ 
gineer’s  name  was  Anton  Mussert, 
the  Dutch  Quisling,  and  he  called 
his  party  the  “Nationaal  Socialis- 
tische  Beweging”  (be'Weging 


itself  to  a  German  parachutists  dropping  down  near  The  Hague  May  10,  1940. 

DosuTon  where "ircould  be  regarded  as  an  ex-  of  affairs.  If  I  gave  a  lecture  on  corn  culture  means  movement).  From  the  very  start,  Mus- 
amnle  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Globe-trotting  to  a  Catholic  farmers’  group,  the  executives  serfs  group  had  a  Nazi-coloring  and  allied  its 
norters  save  it  a  fleeting  glance  and  cabled  were  hiding  the  fact  from  their  members  that  ideals  with  the  doctrines  of  Hitler.  This  was 
hack  to  London  and  New  York  that  the  Dutch  I  was  a  Protestant,  and  if  I  stood  the  next  night  utterly  against  the  Dutch  way  of  thinking,  and 
d  mocracv  was  safe  and  secure.  All  were  in-  before  a  Christian  gathering,  the  chairman  Mussert  needed  all  the  courage — he  indeed 
d^  ect  signals  there  was  something  amiss,  if  made  sure  not  to  mention  that  the  speaker  had  possessed  it — to  make  a  public  stand  in  the 
vmi  know  anything  about  the  art  of  backtrack-  addressed  some  Catholics  the  night  before. 
fnp  In  reality  the  Dutch  democratic  struc-  But  it  was  in  the  Dutch  political  world  that 
ture  was  as  sound  as  a  building  with  the  roof  the  real  fun  had  reached  its  point  of  culmina- 
the  walls  bulging,  and  the  sills  rotting  tion.  In  the  Lower  House,  the  Dutch  were 
leaking,  the  was  disheart-  represented  by  52  different  political  parties. 


a-way.  ~  measures  taken  against  it  were  Countless  broadminded  Dutchmen  lost  interest  more  power,  Ur.  Colijn  furnished  it  abundantly 

ho^fes^  As  I  related  in  my  article  “Farm-  in  their  Government  and  shook  their  heads,  but  by  handing  out  more  favors  to  powerful  trusts. 


open  life  of  Holland.  There  seemed  little 
chance  that  a  good  number  of  Dutch  people, 
would  follow  this  new  doctrine  and  this  un¬ 
known  leader.  The  strange  fact  is,  however, 
that  whenever  Musserfs  movement  needed 
Countless  broadminded  Dutchmen  lost  interest  more  power.  Dr.  Colijn  furnished  it  abundantly 


ing  on  the  Dutch  Border,”  printed 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
April  20,  1940,  the  nation  lived  in 
a  strait  jacket  world.  One  was 
told,  by  law,  how  many  cows,  heif¬ 
ers,  pigs  and  chickens  he  could 
keep  on  his  farm;  how  many  eggs 
he  could  hatch,  how  many  hot 
frames  he  could  erect.  The  size 
of  the  potato  patch  was  regulated 
by  law.  Without  permission  of 
the  Government,  no  farmer  could 
fell  a  tree,  nor  chop  down  his  fire¬ 
wood.  Without  due  consideration 
and  consent  of  the  burgomaster,  I 
was  not  even  allowed  to  build  a 
corn-crib.  These  measures  all 
came  into  being  either  by  need  or 
by  habit;  some  by  need,  for  the 
Dutch  were  affected,  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  by  the  sickness  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade;  and  some  by 
habit  like  that  woodlot  and  that 
corn-crib,  for  the  Dutch  bureau¬ 
cracy  coudd  not  live  in  peace  until 
everything  was  “regulated”.  The 


Mr.  Bennink,  in  September,  1943,  busy  in  his  field  of  Cornell  11  dent  corn  at  his 

nursery  in  Rekken,  Holland. 


It  can  safely  be  said  that  Dr.  Colijn 
made  far  more  followers  for  Mus¬ 
sert  than  the  latter  could  ever  have 
hoped  to  make  himself. 

In  1937  the  N.  S.  B.  made  an 
attack  on  some  election  seats  in 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses.  It 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  Mussert’s 
N.  S.  B.  obtained  only  4  percent 
of  the  votes,  which  gave  them  four 
seats.  The  Colijn  camp  had  a 
hearty  laugh.  After  that,  Mussert 
kept  silent  and  thereby  fooled  Hol¬ 
land  completely,  for  the  Dutch 
were  not  watching  the  danger  of 
undertow.  The  press  did  not  everi_ 
grant  this  movement  the  value 
worthy  of  close  watching.  For 
wasn’t  it  only  “four  percent”? 
And  then  the  day  arrived  that  a 
Miss  Breckenridge  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  sought 
and  obtained  an  interview,  with 
this  silent  Mussert.  That  interview 
perhaps  hastened  many  events  in 
the  vol-  (Continued  on  page  468) 
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With  need  for  every  pound  of 
food  produced,  the  nation  cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  feed,  chicks  and  eggs 
destroyed  each  year  by  rats. 

Rats  can  be  controlled — with 
the  aid  of  concrete.  Ratproof  and 
sanitary,  firesafe  and  thrifty  . . . 
concrete  is  particularly  well 
suited  for  granaries,  poultry  and 
hog  houses,  barn  and  feeding 
floors,  milk  houses  and  cooling 
tanks,  manure  pits  and  other 
structures  needed  for  increased 
food  production. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  con¬ 
crete  materials  for  farm 
construction,  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements. 

Concrete  farm  buildings  are 
moderate  in  first  cost.  They  offer 
sanitation,  firesafety  and  life¬ 
time  service  at  low  annual  cost. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor, 
ready-mixed  concrete  producer 
or  building  material  dealer. 
Write  for  free  booklet,  “Restor¬ 
ing  Old  Farm  Buildings  with 
Concrete.” 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dut  KlOc-11, 347  Mtilsii  An.,  Niir  Ttrk  17,  N.  Y. 

Dnt  Miec-10, 1521  Waimt  SL,  niUtfalpkla  2,  Pa. 

BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Pi'otection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “«7«-openinir”  reToUtion  in  tenaiblo  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  youra  for  the  aaking,  without  coat  or  obliga* 
tion.  Simply  tend  name  and  addreaa,  and  full 
detaila  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  aent  yon  Free.  Without  hard  fleah-roug* 
ing  pada  or  tormenting  preaaure,  here~a  a 
Support  that  haa  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thouaanda  —  by  releaaing  them  from  Truaaea 
with  apringa  and  atrapa,  that  bind  and  cut.  De- 
aigned  to  aecnrely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belonga  and  yet  giro  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  Tor  complete  information 
— write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 

Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Questions  on  Strawberries 

I  wonder  if  you  would  send  me  the 
answers  to  a  few  questions  on  strawber¬ 
ries; 

I  want  to  use  the  single  row  method. 
My  book  says  to  let  one  of  the  joints  on 
a  runner  take  root  in  a  pot,  which  I  did, 
but  the  runner  doesn’t  stop  there.  The 
shoot  in  the  pot  looks  good  but  wouldn’t 
it  be  still  better  if  I  cut  off  the  runner 
just  a  little  past  the  shoot  or  pot? 

It  also  says  that  when  the  pot  is  filled 
with  roots,  it  can  be  transplanted.  I  can¬ 
not  very  well  see  that  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  roots.  Is  it  all  right  to  trans¬ 
plant  it  in  the  Fall? 

These  plants  are  located  on  a  piece  of 
ground  measuring  from  north  to  south 
75  feet  and  from  east  to  west  35  feet.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  my  neighbor’s 
trees  and  on  the  west  by  my  own  trees. 
The  south  is  clear.  Some  of  the  berry 
plants  have  only  about  five  hours  of 
sunshine.  Is  that  enough? 

Could  you  recommend  a  spraying 
schedule  or  chart  for  spraying  straw¬ 
berry  plants? 

New  Jersey.  H.  H. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  root  the  runners 
in  a  pot.  Keep  the  weeds  out  of  the 
planting  and  keep  the  soil  mellow  with 
the  hoe  and  let  nature  take  its  course; 
that  is,  the  runners  will  root  themselves. 
If  the  runner  plants  are  spaced  around 
about  six  inches  from  each  other,  there 
will  be  less  crowding  when  they  are 
grown  up.  In  late  Fall  if  it  looks  as  if 
the  row  is  becoming  crowded  with  too 
many  plants,  the  late  runners  may  be 
cut  off  and  discarded. 

If  the  trees  bounding  the  plot  are 
large,  their  shade  and  roots  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  strawberry  plants  from  per¬ 
forming  as  well  as  they  should.  Full 
sun  all  day  long  is  necessary  for  straw¬ 
berries  to  grow  and  produce  well. 

It  is  not  likely  that  spraying  will  be 
necessary.  Be  sure  to  mulch  the  bed 
with  straw  or  marsh  hay  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches  after  two  or  three 
hard  frosts,  but  before  temperatures  fall 
below  20®F.  In  the  Spring,  remove  part 
of  the  mulch  and  the  plants  will  come 
up  through  that  which  remains.  G.  l.  s. 


Care  of  Young  Trees 

I  am  planting  a  few  young  trees. 
Will  you  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  please?  Is  it  a  good  idea  to  use 
fertilizers  when  planting  young  trees? 
When  should  I  spray  them,  and  with 
what?  R.  F. 

As  a  general  propositibh,  you  should 
keep  fertilizers  away  from  fruit  trees 
the  first  year  they  are  set.  Buy  good 
nursery  stock,  give  it  care  in  planting 
and  plant  it  in  a  good  location  and  it 
will  do  well.  Often  considerable  dam¬ 
age  is  done  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
close  to  the  tree  in  planting.  Try  to 


keep  the  foliage  covered  with  a  protec¬ 
tive  spray.  Use  arsenate  of  lead  and 
a  wettable  sulphur  according  to  the 
directions  on  the  package  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer.  You  can  secure  these 
materials  from  your  local  harda/are 
dealer,  seed  store  or  handler  of  garden 
supplies. 


Peach  Leaf  Curl 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  peach  trees.  I  have  184  trees, 
but  this  year  the  late  frost  killed  all  the 
blossoms.  They  received  their  regular 
spray  in  March,  and  after  the  frost 
killed  the  blossoms,  I  sprayed  them 
again.  Should  the  trees  be  sprayed 
once  more  before  Winter?  What  kind 
of  fertilizer  should  be  used  to  feed 
them  during  the  Winter?  The  leaves 
now  are  a  dark  green. 

Would  you  suggest  the  sowing  of 
soy  beans  in  the  orchard?  I  am  a 
steady  reader  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  will  be  very  thankful  to 
you  for  the  advise.  t.  a.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

In  areas  where  peach  leaf  curl  is  a 
problem,  it  is  wise  to  spray  with  liquid 
lime  sulfur,  six  gallbns  in  100  gallons 
of  water,  either  during  late  Fall  when 
most  of  the  leaves  are  off  or  during 
early  Spring.  If  you  have  never  had 
any  leaf  curl  in  your  orchard  and  you 
have  not  been  applying  a  dormant  lime 
sulfur  spray,  I  would  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  spray  again  in  the  Fall  or 
|in  early  Spring  for  this  disease. 

If  these  trees  were  properly  fertilized 
in  early  season,  they  should  not  require 
additional  fertilizer  this  Fall.  Since 
the  leaves  are  dark  green  now,  this  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  trees  are  strong  grow¬ 
ing. 

It  is  rather  late  to  sow  soy  beans  for 
best  results.  Winter  rye  might  be  a 
more  satisfactory  Winter  cover  crop 
seeded  now.  h.  a.  r. 


Dwarf  Trees 

I  would  appreciate  getting  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  culture  of  dwarf  fruit 
trees  —  soil  requirements,  depth  of 
planting,  distance  of  planting,  and  so 
on.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

First  of  all  the  important  point  in 
getting  started  with  dwarf  fruit  trees  is 
to  get  the  trees  on  the  right  rootstock 
and  to  get  trees  which  are  well  grown. 
If  a  very  small  plant  is  desired,  shoul¬ 
der  high,  insist  upon  the  Mailing  IX 
rootstock.  In  setting  the  trees,  the  union 
between  the  scion  and  the  rootstock 
should  be  placed  just  above  the  ground 
line.  The  trees  may  be  set  six  to  eight 
feet  apart  along  a  walk.  If  they  are 
planted  on  the  square,  a  distance  of  10 
feet  by  10  feet  is  better. 

A  system  of  straw  mulching  seems 
especially  adapted  to  dwarf  trees.  The 
roots  are  protected  from  Winter  cold 
and  Summer  heat  and  the  general  per¬ 
formance  under  this  system  is  excellent 


Countryman^s  Journal 

There’s  something  about  October  that 
sets  it  apart  from  the  other  months  of 
the  year.  On  a  cold  morning,  after  a 
black  frost  there’s  a  peculiar  bite  to 
the  air  as  one  goes  out  to  do  the  chores. 
White  rime  lies  over  the  frost-tanned 
grasses  of  meadow,  field  and  upland 
pastures.  Then  after  breakfast,  as  the 
countryman  steps  out  in  his  dooryard, 
the  climbing  sun  has  called  up  little 
w’isps  of  curling  fog  and  mist.  At  noon, 
all  earth  lies  brooding  in  the  warm 
mellowness;  there’s  a  soft  purplish  haze 
on  the  mountains. 

October  is  the  month  of  the  Harvest 
Moon.  There  are  piles  of  Baldwins, 
Krisp,  Russets,  Greenings  and  Northern 
Spies  under  the  w’est  scaffold  of  the 
barn.  Once  the  apples  are  under  cover, 
a  man  can  take  his  time  about  the  sort¬ 
ing,  Most  of  the  crops  are  safely  in. 
There’s  a  big  pile  of  Blue  Hubbards  on 
the  north  side  of  the  carriage  shed  and 
at  night  they  have  to  be  covered  with 
old  quilts  and  blankets.  Mother  has 
half  a  dozen  late  planted  tomatoes  that 
she  covers  each  evening. 

The  rush  and  tension  of  the  growing 
and  harvesting  are  over,  but  there’s 
still  plenty  to  do  before  Winter  swoops 
down  from  the  north  and  locks  the 
earth  tight  for-  its  long  sleep.  The 
countryman  likes  to  do  some  Fall  plow¬ 
ing.  The  brown  moist  ribbons  of  soil 
slip  easily  from  the  shining  moldboard. 
The  horses,  on  a  cool  October  day,  pull 
steadily  and  a  man  rarely  needs  to 
touch  the  reins  that  hang  around  his 
neck.  In  the  peculiarly  clear  and  quiet 
atmosphere,  one  can  hear  voices  from 
the  farms  up  and  down  the  valley  road. 
A  dog’s  bark  carries  far.  From  the 
village  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the 
church  bell  tolls  the  hours  and  the 
clear,  sweet  tone  seems  to  glow  through 
the  air.  The  stacks  of  beans  stand  like 
over-sized  cattail  blossoms;  the  shocks 
of  corn  make  even  rows  across  the 
field. 

T^  thrifty  farmer  has  a  comfortable 
feeling  in  October.  He  knows  the  mows 
and  scaffolds  are  stuffed  with  good  hay 
for  his  cattle.  The  house  cellar  is  full 
of  jams  and  jellies,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  pickles  and  preserves.  The  wood¬ 
shed  is  stacked  high  with  the  maple 
and  birch,  oak  and  beech  that  he  cut 
last  Winter.  The  big  gleaming  kitchen 


range  will  have  all  the  fuel  it  needs 
during  the  months  ahead.  And  there 
are  plenty  of  solid,  knotty  chunks  for 
the  living  room  burner. 

And  when  day  draws  to  its  close  and 
spirals  of  gray  smoke  begin  twisting 
upward  from  farmhouse  chimneys,  a 
man  goes  to  do  his  chores  with  gratitude 
in  his  heart.  He  knows  that  when  the 
feeding  and  milking  are  done,  the 
kitchen  will  be  warm  and  cozy  as  he 
eats  a  favorite  supper  of  scalloped  po¬ 
tatoes  (made  with  plenty  of  cream), 
fried  ham,  corn  bread  (made  from  yel¬ 
low  cornmeal,  of  course),  currant  jelly, 
two  pieces  of  deep-dish  apple  pie  and 
plenty  of  cold  creamy  milk.  Then  let 
the  October  chill  descend.  With  his 
favorite  farm  paper,  the  daily  paper, 
and  the  almanac  and  his  old  morris 
chair  before  the  stove,  a  man  is  com¬ 
fortable.  Let  the  season  of  cold  come. 
The  farm  is  ready.  h,  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


Holds  Pheasant  Responsible 

Can  you  give  me  the  cause  for  all 
the  ground  nesting  birds,  toads,  and 
field  mice  disappearing?  They  have 
all  vanished  since  the  English  Pheasant 
was  introduced. 

I  planted  one  sack  (100  lbs.)  of  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year  and  when  they  came 
in  blossom,  the  outlook  for  a  crop  was 
very  promising.  A  few  days  later  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  tops  flat  and 
half  dead  but  on  examination  I  found 
they  were  full  of  corn  borers.  The 
yield  was  14  bushels  of  small  potatoes, 
five  bushels  of  seconds  and  the  others 
too  small  to  use.  When  I  was  a  boy,  a 
patch  of  this  size  would  have  contained 
50  to  100  toads  and  as  they  live  on  in¬ 
sects,  it  seems  to  me  they  would  have 
eliminated  the  borers. 

Gro\^ing  chickens  in  a  field  of  corn 
greatly  reduce  the  damage  from  borers, 
and  I  think  if  we  had  the  field  life  of 
40  years  ago,  the  damage  from  insects 
would  be  much  less.  If  the  the  pheas¬ 
ant  is  responsible  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  field  birds  and  toads,  they  are 
the  worst  enemies  that  have  been  forced 
on  the  farmer  in  this  part  of  New 
Jersey.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  about  this,  a.  J. 

New  Jersey. 


Greater  Fly  Wheel  Momentum 
Makes  New 
Hammer  Mill 
Run  Smoother 
and  Va  Faster 


Harvey 
Red  Hed 
Hammer  IVlifI 


•  Talk  about  feed  grinding  ability— the 
new  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill  of¬ 
fers  you  just  what  you’ve  been  looking 
for.  You’ll  get  an  idea  of  what  Fly  Wheel 
Momentum  really  means  when  you  see 
the  big  grinding  cylinder  of  this  machine 
as  it  speeds  the  rugged  Harvey  Swinging 
Hammers  at  a  3-mile-a-minute  clip— and 
smashes  grain  or  roughage  with  80  to 
280  12-ton  blows  every  second.  And  it 
does  all  this  with  a  4,  4Vi  or  5-inch 
pulley  at  the  mill. 

You’ll  find  lots  of  other  big  improve¬ 
ments,  too,  in  this  precision-built  Ham¬ 
mer  Mill  that  has  a  much  greater  screen 
area  and  runs  smoothly  on  Timken  bear¬ 
ings  to  speed  grinding.  , 

If  greater  earnings  from  live  stock  or 
dairy_  mean  anything  to  you,  see  this 
machine  at  your  dealer,  or  mail  coupon. 
It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  about  this 
great  Hammer  Mill  and  its  companion, 
the  Red  Hed  Corn  Shelter  featuring  the 
amazing  patented  Open  KernOlizeR. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Harvey  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  141,  Racine,  Wis. 

I  am  interested  In  learning  how  I  can  earn 
more  money  by  grinding  feed  with  your  Red 
Hed  Hammer  Mill.  Please  send  me  full  facts 
without  obligation. 


I  Name^ 


Address _ _ _ 

Town - RFD _ State.- 

The  name  of  my  nearest  dealer  is _ 

Address _ 


I  am  farming _ acres 

Check  here  □  for  Com  Sheller  Pacts. 


■PHE  Army  Air  Forces  have  award- 

A  « J  ....  aL  s  r\ 


;■  ■4. 


ed  us  the  "APPROVED"  Quality 
Control  Rating  —  oiiicial  recogni¬ 
tion  oi  high  standards  oi  inspec¬ 
tion  during  over  two  years'  pro¬ 
duction  oi  General  Electric  high- 
tension  magnetos  for  2,000  HP 
Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  used  on 
high-flying  fighters,  bombers  and 
transport  planes.  The  ultra-preci¬ 
sion  necessary  in  making  magne¬ 
tos  is  far  more  exacting  than 
generally  used.  Yet  we  needed 
no  changes  —  because  lor  many 
years,  this  same  watch-like  preci¬ 
sion  has  been  the  outstandina  tea- 


"1  *1  is  an  ideal 
mMeT  JL.iL  time  to  plant 

fruit  trees,  berries,  shrubs  and  roses. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSEl^lES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


New  Low  Cost  Way  to  Make 
4  Bushels  of  Feed  Equal  5  in 
Meat  or  Milk  Production 


464 


October  20.  1945 


Cora  that  Keeps! 


I  PLAY 
SAFE... 
PLANT  ONLY 

WISCONSIN 

HYBRIDS! 


Here’s  your  best  crop  insurance! 
Plant  Wisconsin  Hybrids  and  get 
more  CORN  per  acre.  Wisconsin 
Hybrids  are  bred  for  your  soil 
and  climate  to  produce  solid  ears, 
deep  kernels  and  small  cob — and 
to  keep  in  the  crib  without  mold¬ 
ing.  Write  for  free  literature  and 
growers  list. 

r LOOK  FOR  THE 

BIG  RED  “W” 


It's  your  guarantee 
that  your  seed  is 
produced  directly 
from  new  founda* 
tion  stocks  supplied 
each  year  by  the  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture  —  and  has  been  field 
inspected,  officially  sampled,  tested, 
tagged  and  sealed  by  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Association. 


J 


WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Agronomy  Bldg.  •  Madison’6,,  Wisconsin 


MALONEY 

Northern  grown 

FRUIT  TREES 

^  /or  Orc/arc/  /^ro/7/s 


Grown  under  famed  Malone 
supervision,  these  very  sturdy 
trees  have  hardy  root  systems 
and  survive  extreme  climatic 
conditions  destructive  to  many 
other  trees.  Write  today  for 
FREE  Guide,  which  every  fruit 
grower  should  have.  BIG¬ 
GER  PROFITS  result  from 
Maloney  GUARANTEED 
FRUIT  TREES. 

MALONEY  BROS. 
\  Nursery  Co.,  Ine. 

74  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  61  tr  YEAR 


Burpee's 

LARKS 

Plant  Seeds  This  Fall  for  biggest,  best 
Larkspur  next  spring,  Easy  to£row. 

To  try,  we’!!  send  a  15e-Pkt, 

Burpee’s  Giant  Double  Lark¬ 
spur  free,  mixed  colors,  with 
directions.  Needs  no  special 
care.  Send  stamp  for  postage, 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  free. 

W.  Atlee  Busrpee 

635  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phila.  62,  P«r. 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT -RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 


easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 


NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  I 


Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade— Beauty — Fun 
Bend  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  20  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut 
trees  for  over  48  years. 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  SL,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


■\7\r  jA.  XT  T  E  x> 
FARMER  AGENTS  OR  DEALERS 

To  sell  our  quality  SEED  COHN  and  SEED  OATS. 
Now  booking  orders  for  spring  delivery.  Write— 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
Porters  Sideline.  .-.  Pennsylvania 


ne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Cull  Apples  Tell  a  Story 

A  multitude  of  things  spoils  our  ap¬ 
ples.  Nor  are  the  causes  far  to 
seek.  They  include  disease,  insects, 
spray  burn,  weather  and  mechanical  in¬ 
jury.  Some  factors  are  controllable, 
others  not.  It  is  amazing  what  an 
analysis  at  harvesting  will  reveal.  Set 
aside  at  grading  time  a  barrel  of  culls 
to  study  later,  after  the  rush. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  culls  is 
small  size.  This  factor  may  rtiake  up 
from  five  to  sixteen  per  cent  of  the 
total  culls.  The  amount  varies  much 
with  different  varieties  and  different 
seasons,  and  is  of  course  modified  much 
by  the  amount  of  early  thinning  that  is 
done,  as  many  poor  apples  can  be 
eliminated  in  late  June. 

Poor  color  is  responsible  for  many 
cull  apples,  ranging  from  five  to  nine 
per  cent  and  varying  with  different 


Spray  burn  becomes  later  manifested  as 
an  injury  in  the  form  of  rusty  spots  and 
cracl^,  as  shown,  on  the  cheek  of  the 
apple.  This  can  be  prevented  by  using 
proper  strength  of  a  suitable  spray  mix¬ 
ture,  preferably  applied  on  a  cool  day. 

varieties  and  seasons.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  good  color  on  Spy,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  not  to  have  color  on  Greenings. 
Our  markets  want  green  Greenings,  not 
blushed  qt  brown  ones;  and  red  color 
on  red  varieties.  Open  pruning  of  the 
trees  and  thorough  thinning  of  the  fruit 
in  early  Summer  to  keep  one  specimen 
from  shading  another,  and  to  keep 
leaves  from  partially  covering  and 
shading  apples  have  much  to  do  with 
the  development  of  color.  Recent  ex¬ 
periments  in  Maryland  and  Vermont 
have  shown  that  the  color  can  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  adding  sugar  to 
the  soil,  and  by  irrigating  in  a  dry 
season. 

Diseases  such  as  scab,  rot  and  blotch, 
levy  a  heavy  toll  on  the  orchard  crop. 
Scab  leads  with  a  percentage  of  the 
total  culls  ranging  from  three  to  10 
per  cent,  sometimes  much  more.  Apple 
rust  which  causes  rusty,  prickly  spots 
on  leaves  and  fruit,  may  cause  a  loss  of 


seven  per  cent  or  more.  Apple  blotch 
does  much  harm  in  the  South  and  oc¬ 
casionally  some  harm  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States.  A  general  toll  for 
the  country  is  believed  to  be  about  four 
per  cent  of  all  culls,  and  the  same  with 
reference  to  bitter  rot;  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  Jonathan  spot.  With  these  and 
other  local  and  miscellaneous  diseases, 
welfrequently  get  about  28  per  cent  of 
ourltotal  cull  apples  as  due  to  different 
maladies,  much  of  which  is  controllable. 

Insects  do  a  large  amount  of  damage 
to  fruit  as  well  as  to  the  trees.  The 
loss  varies  from  year  to  year  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Codling 
moth  is  believed  to  cause  the  loss  of 
more  than  $16,000,000  the  country  over 
and  equal  to  about  nine  per  cent  of  all 
cull  apples.  Here  is  a  damage  that  can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  better  methods 
in  spraying  and  by  thinning  the  fruit 
by  destruction  of  all 
mfected  culls,  preventing  the  perpetua- 
species  by  self-breeding. 
Mfective  spray  schedules  may  reduce 
this  to  a  small  figure. 

Curculio,  a  little  beetle  that  scars  ap¬ 
ples  and  other  orchard  fruits,  may  cause 
a  national  loss  of  about  $8,000,000,  or 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  total  culls. 
Aphids,  or  little  green'  bugs,  primarily 
on  the  apple,  cause  the  loss  of  about 
3  per  cent;  the  lesser  apple  worm  four 
and  a  half  per  cent;  and  other  insects 
about  12  per  cent. 

Spray  injury,  manifest  in  rusty  spots 
and  streaks  on  the  cheek  of  the  apple, 
may  in  a  year  of  wet  weather  and  hot 
sun  also  cause  a  loss.  Some  of  this 
is  preventable  by  more  care  in  spray¬ 
ing,  especially  in  regard  to  safe  solu¬ 
tions  and  by  spraying  when  the  tem- 
perature  is  not  high,  preferably  below 
80 "  F.,  and  when  the  sun  is  not  bright. 
Much  spraying  or  dusting,  if  one  pre¬ 
fers,  can  be  done  early  in  the  morning, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  or  during  the 
night,  to  reduce  the  loss  by  spray  injury 
which  is  due  in  part  to  hot  sun  and 
ram,  the  latter  inducing  tender  foliage 
and  fruits. 

Weather  injures  apples  in  several 
respects,  such  as  sun  scald,  frost  injury, 
and  also  hail.  Much  of  this  hail  injury 
IS  local,  infrequent,  and  beyond  con¬ 
trol.  Hail  insurance  in  hailstorm  sec- 
tions,  helps  some  to  meet  these  injuries. 
And  finally,  we  have  the  so-called  phys¬ 
ical  injuries  which  include  mechanical 
damages.  Limb  rub  occurs  where  ap- 
pies  rub  against  branches  inducing  hard 
black  spots  on  the  fruit.  Most  of  these 
troubles  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
more  care  in  handling  the  fruit  to  avoid 
dents  and  jams  and  cuts  in  the  skin; 
and  by  thinning  the  trees  so  that  fruits 
will  not  rub  against  the  limb  and  cause 
abrasions  which  result  in  dark  spots 
on  the  cheeks  of  the  apple.  The  Win¬ 
ter  season  affords  time  to  study  how 
to  reduce  losses.  Harvest  time  analysis 
will  give  the  facts  as  a  basis  for  im¬ 
provement.  New  facts  and  recent  find¬ 
ings  become  available  each  year  to 
add  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Correct  Use  of  Manure 

May  I  have  your  advise  on  the 
quantity  of  horse  and  chicken  manure 
I  can  safely  use  on  a  garden  plot  16x85 
feet?  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam  and  some 
horse  manure  has  been  used  previous 
season.  Horse  manure  is  fairly  well 
rotted  and  chicken  manure  has  been 
mixed  with  lime.  f.  g.  s. 

Illinois. 

The  usual  application  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  one  cubic  yard  per  1,000  square 
feet  and  poultry  manure  eight  bushels. 
As  your  area  is  1,360  square  feet,  you 
could  use  about  one-third  more  of  each. 
In  addition  to  these  materials,  you 
could  use  to  advantage  about  30  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet  of  the  5-10-5 
fertilizer.  Poultry  manure  should  never 
be  mixed  with  lime  before  it  is  applied 
to  soil  as  this  causes  a  loss  of  nitrogen. 
Use  absorbent  materials  such  as  peat 
moss,  peanut  hulls  or  sawdust.  A  good 
time  to  apply  these  fertilizers  is  in  the 
Fall. 


Picking  Pumpkins 

We  have  Winter  pumpkins  growing, 
and  some  are  very  large  and  turning  to 
orange  color.  When  tapped  they  have 
a  hollow  sound.  Are  they  a  keeping  sort 
and  ripe  now?  E.  c.  w. 

Winter  pumpkins  and  squash  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  until  the  vines  are 
dead  or  until  the  first  light  frost.  The 
stems  should  be  left  on  and  not  broken 
off.  The  best  practice  is  to  cut  the 
vine  on  each  side  of  the  stem  leaving 
a  T-shaped  handle.  They  should  be  put 
in  a  warm  dry  place  for  a  few  weeks 
to  cure  and  then  removed  to  a  dry  cool 
place  where  they  will  not  freeze;  they 
will  then  keep  well. 

Beans  Failed 

May  I  trouble  you  to  tell  me  the 
reason  why  my  string  beans  were  an 
absolute  failure  this  year.  The  vines 
were  strong  and  healthy  and  no  bugs 
or  rust  appeared,  but  no  pods  formed. 

New  York.  J.  s. 

The  failure  of  your  beans  to  form 
pods  is  probably  due  to  over  fertiliza¬ 
tion  in  a  wet  year.  Beans  require  very 
light  fertilization,  especially  in  wet 
season,  about  20  pounds  per  1,000  square 
feet  of  5-10-5.  D.  F.  Jones. 


Sparrows  and  Starlings 

The  principle  of  “live' and  let  live,” 
as  expressed  by  A.  M.  P.  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  is  a 
beautiful  one,  and  I  wish  more  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  absurd 
for  any  one  to  argue  that  Rpglish  spar¬ 
rows  and  European  starlings  were  in  the 
original  plan  of  life  on  this  continent. 
Mosquitoes  and  rattlesnakes,  if  you  like, 
but  not  these  wretched  birds. 

The  sparrow  was  foolishly  introduced 
into  this  country  80  years  ago,  the 
starlings  less  than  40  years  ago.  Since 
these  birds  arrived,  our  native  song 
birds  have  been  gradually  disappearing. 
Both  these  birds  drive  away  our  orioles, 
thrushes,  swallows,  tanagers,  woodpeck¬ 
ers  and  others.  Cock  sparrows  have 
been  seen  to  enter  bluebirds’  nests  and 
peck  out  the  eyes  of  the  fledglings.  Star¬ 
lings  have  been  seen  to  enter  nests  of 
baby  bluebirds  and  leave  those  nests 
empty.  Both  these  birds  are  quarrel¬ 
some  and  without  song. 

Says  Farmers’  Bulletin  493,  “The 
sparrow,  like  the  rat  among  mammals, 
is  cunning,  destructive  and  filthy.  It 
eats  more  beneficial  insects  than  nox¬ 
ious  ones.  It  destroys  the  eggs  and 
young  of  bluebirds,  house  wrens,  rob¬ 
ins,  catbirds,  mocking  birds  and  others. 
Fifty  sparrows  require  daily  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  quart  of  wheat.” 

As  soon  as  the  sparrows’  enmity  to 
our  attractive  native  birds  was  real¬ 
ized,  bounties  were  offered  for  them, 
but  in  spite  of  all,  they  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  bounties  were  with¬ 
drawn.  It  would  hav  cost  each  State  in 
the  Union  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  eliminate  these  hated  birds, 
in  1903  an  epidemic  of  malaria  appeared 
among  the  sparrows,  and  the  Scientific 
American  issued  a  hopeful  article  on 
“The  Passing  of  the  English  Sparrow.” 
It  did  not  pass.  'With  tiie  supplanting 
of  the  horse  by  the  automobile,  an¬ 
other  cry  of  joy  went  up.  The  sparrow 
would  have  to  die  for  want  of  the  oats 
it  had  been  finding  in  horse  manure. 
It  did  not  die.  Today  it  is  omnipresent 
throughout  the  United  States  and  south¬ 
ern  Canada,  and  the  starling  is  nearly 
so. 

How  gratifying  it  would  be  if  we 
could  but  return  to  the  natural  life  of 
America  and  know  that  we  should 
never  again  see  a  sparrow  or  a  starling! 

New  York.  i.  m.  m. 


RECONDITIONED 
U.S.  ARMY  CLOTHING 

For  Civilian  Wear 

SHEEP  SKIN  LINED  LEATHER  JAC¬ 
KET-ZIPPER  FRONT  (U.S.  ARMY 

AIR  CORP.  ISSUE) .  . $9.75 

GREEN  TWILL  WORK  JACKET.  .98 
GREEN  TWILL  WORK  PANTS. ...98 
ARMY  RAIN  COAT . 1.79 

SPECIFY  SIZE  WHEN  ORDERING 
SMALL— MEDIUM— LARGE 
Money  refunded  in  5  days  if  not 
satisfied.  We  p<»y  postage  if  order  in¬ 
cludes  check  or  money  order. 

NEW  YORK  CLOTHING  CO. 
2079  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.  29,N.Y. 


KELLY’S 

Upland  Grown 
NURSERY  STOCK 

strong,  hardy  plants  that  will  grow  and 
return  many  times  the  effort  and  money 
you  invest  in  them. 

Write  for  FREE  FALL  CATALOG  listing 
best  varities  of  DWARF  APPLES,  CHER¬ 
RIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES,  QUINCES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
SHRUBS,  SHADE  TREES,  HEDGE 
PLANTS  and  VINES, 

Free  Planting  Guide  with  each  order.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Our  65th  Year. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
30  Mople  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RED,  WHITE, 
BLUE,  PINK, 

y  Pavoritea  all  over  I  PURPLE 
t  America!  6  cholee.t  color.,  afull-mza 
I  IBc-Packet  of  seeds  of  each,  all  6  sent 
postpaid  to  you  for  only  lOe— to  get  ac- 
_  guainted.  Send  dime  today  I  j'  “ 

Maiile’s  Book  Free-Tested, 
guaranteed  seeds;  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables,  ^ 
for  bumper  crops.  The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
220  Maulfl  Building,  PhElaMphia  32,  Pa. 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

state  certified,  12  to  15  inch  tops,  ready  October 
15th  to  November  10th.  Latham,  Taylor,  Indian 
Summer  (everbearing)  12  plants  $2;  25-$3.75; 
50-$7;  100-$I2;  postage  paid. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM 

MAPLEVIEW,  -  NEW  YORK 


RED  RASPBERRIES  Milton,  Marey,  Taylor! 

Indian  Summer.  Walfaerta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  80  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  dor. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 


Everbearing  Raspberries 

and  other  Berry  plants  which  will  fruit  next 
Summer.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  50,000  Certified  Newburg  Red  Raspberry 
plants.  JOHN  R.  TODD,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


Graft^d  Aiul  SJccI  Nnl  Trees  —  Tree  Crops 

Just  anrvounclng  that  we  can  supply  grafted 
improved  black  walnut,  English  walnut, 
shagbark  hybrids,  hardy  pecans,  persimons, 

_  and  nonoy  locust  for  cattle  feed.  Select 
^  strains  of  Chinese  Chestnuts,  Filbert  hy- 
breds,  white,  burr  and  turkey  oak.  Flowering  berry 
bearing  bushes  for  aong  bird  feeding.  Write  for  List. 
NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  Oowningtown.  Pa. 


HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN 

Plants,  Bulbe, 


Seeds.  Illustrated 
TOBE’8  THEERY 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE,  ONTARIO, 


FRUIT  TREES. 

catalogue  free. 


CANADA 


FOR  SALE! — Gas  Power  eireular  and  chain  saws,  one 
and  two  man,  for  felling  trees  and  cutting  them  up 
any  length;  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

H.  E.  ANDERSON 

21  Maple  StreeL  Phone  340  Danielson,  Conn, 


TOBACCO-PAY  when  received.  Sweet,  juicy,  fire- 
cured,  redleaf  chewing  or  good  pipe  and  cigarette 
smoking,  5  pounds  $1.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

REECE  COLE,  SHARON,  TENNESSEE 


SADDLES  FOR  FARM  AND  RANCH 

Factory  to  you  prices.  600  in  stock.  No  priority  needed. 
Free  illustrated  catalog.  NEWELL’S  SADDLERY, 
I9(l'7  South  Broadway,  St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


KILL  WEEDS  WITH  FmEI  World's  finest  AEROIL 
torches  destroy  parasites,  split  rocks,  has  99  uses. 
Burns  kerosene.  Pour  gallon  Tank,  Burner  and  hoso 
$20.00  express  coDecL  Immediate  shipment. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


SPECIAL  BIG  15- LB.  BOX  OF  OVER  3,000 

popular  size  assortment  of  steel  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
washers,  cotter  pins,  hose  clamps,  etc.  $5.00  postpaid. 

MELTZ' AIRCRAFT,  Hardware  Department, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  NEW  JERSEY 


WinSKEY  BARRELS:  Fresh  emptied,  60  gallon 
$4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00;  5  for  $19.00;  freight  prepaid. 
Special  prices  on  quantities. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’  DISTILLERY, 

P.O.  Box  30,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tel:  Norwalk  6-5757 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  **  See 
euarantee  editorial  page  ;  ;  t 
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PASTORAL  PARSON 


A  neighbor  just  stopped  in  to  collect 
some  of  the  flowers  which  the  Parson 
had  promised  her.  You  will  remember 
that  I  wrote,  some  while  ago,  of  the 
strange  garden  we  had  planned  for  this 
year,  mostly  flowers.  Well,  those  flow¬ 
ers  have  come  in  mighty  handy  on  many 
occasions  since  then.  It’s  surprising  how 
much  just  half  a  dozen  flowers  can  do 
to  brighten  a  sickroom.  When  you 
visit  someone  who  is  really  ill,  you 
dare  not  stay  long  because  you  know 
that  their  strength  is  not  equal  to  much 
visiting.  Sometimes  a  minute,  or  two, 
is  all  the  time  you  dare  to  spend  in 
the  room.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
flowers  can  continue  your  visit  all  day 
without  taxing  the  patient’s  strength. 
Flowers  may  not  preach  any  ser¬ 
mons;  but  sermons  aren’t  apt  to  help 
at  a  time  like  that,  while  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  flowers  do.  Without  saying 
a  word  they  seem  to  tell  the  patients 
over  and  over  again  that  someone  is' 
thinking  of  them.  So  we  have  used 
these  flowers  just  for  that,  and  our 
neighbor  stopped  in  to  take  some  to  the 
hospital  where  they  will  do  some  good. 
As  far  as  we  know  now,  the  only 
change  in  our  garden  plans  for  next 
year  will  be  to  include  more  flowers 
of  the  cutting  varieties  and  to  try  to 
lengthen  the  season  of  bloom. 

Just  while  I  was  writing  the  above 
paragraph,  a  friend  stopped  in  to  ask 
whether  the  Parson  had  any  honey.  One 
thing  a  beginner  in  beekeeping  has  to 
have  to  retain  his  interest  in  bees  is 
a  taste  of  honey,  and  this  has  been  a 
poor  year  in  this  area  for  even  an  ex¬ 
perienced  beekeeper  to  get  more  than 
a  taste.  Yes,  you’ve  guessed  it,  the 
Parson  is  booked  to  go  out  and  have  a 
look  at  the  caller’s  bees  one  of  these 
days.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong,  and  our  friend  is 
getting  worried  about  having  his  bees 
in  condition  to  face  the  Winter.  I 
don’t  know  just  what  we  shall  find;  but 
the  story  sounds  a  bit  complicated. 

Little  four  year  old  Shirley,  from 
next  door,  has  been  watching  me  for 
the  last  few  minutes  now.  She  came 
over  to  say  her  daily  “good  morning”. 
Since  Mrs.  Parson  isn’t  home  just  at 
this  moment,  Shirley  will  probably 
wander  out  to  the  front  step  to  wait 
for  her  return.  This  “good  morning” 
habit  was  formed  when  the  youngster 
was  very  lonely  because  of  her  moth¬ 
er’s  long  stay  at  the  hospital  last  Win¬ 
ter.  It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  won¬ 
der  whether  the  habit  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  from  just  the  “good  morning” 
standpoint,  or  whether  there  is  some 
thought  of  the  cookies  that  are  usually 
found  around  the  parsonage.  We  often 
smile  at  the  possibility,  though  we  do 
not  mention  it  to  our  young  guest,  be¬ 
cause  we  enjoy  having  her  come  over. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  have 
plenty  of  youngsters  around  the  parson¬ 
age  any  time  we  want  them.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  to  prepare  to  freeze  ice 
cream  out  beside  the  back  porch.  I 
do  not  know  by  what  mysterious  tele¬ 
graph  the  news  travels  so  rapidly.  I 
only  know  that,  in  no  ’  time  at  all, 
youngsters  are  as  thick  around  here  as 
ants  at  a  picnic.  After  packing  the 
freezer,  they  disappear.  An  hour  be¬ 
fore  it  is  time  to  open  the  freezer  again, 
they  begin  to  assemble  on  the  back 
porch,  just  to  be  on  hand  for  a  taste. 

It  really  isn’t  wise  to  attempt  to  make 
ice  cream  out  of  doors  unless  you  can 
spare  most  of  it. 

Another  lad  just  stopped  in  to  ask 
whether  he  might  have  some  seed  of 
the  pink  cleome.  I  gave  him  an  en¬ 
velope  of  it  and  wrote  the  name  on  the 
outside.  It  is  an  even  chance  that  he 
will  either  lose  it,  or  forget  that  he  has 
it,  before  next  Spring.  However,  there 
is  so  much  of  it  that  most  of  it  will 
have  to  go  astray  unless  we  want  the 
town  overrun  with  “spider  plant”  next 
year.  If  he  is  still  interested,  I’ll  let 
him  have  some  more  at  planting  time. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt. 


Regret  School  Consolidation 

Recent  issues  of  The  Rurai  New- 
Yorker  have  included  letters  discussing 
rural  school  consolidation. 

This  school  district  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  mostly  as  a  consolidation  of  rural 
schools;  in  fact,  all  have  finally  been 
abandoned  for  the  past  23  years,  eight 
schools  of  one  room,  two  of  two  rooms 
and  one  of  four  rooms,  having  been 
closed  and  torn  down.  The  plan  has 
had  a  very  favorable  trial  here  over  a 
long  period,  and  with  adequate  support. 

We  have  found  the  consolidation  idea 
to  possess  none  of  the  advantages  its 
proponents  claim  for  it,  and  we  would  go 
back  to  the  old  system  if  we  could,  but 
now  we  cannot.  It  would  require  sev¬ 
eral  pages  of  your  paper  to  carry  all  the 
details  of  what  we  have  experienced 
with  it,  and  almost  all  of  them  dis¬ 
appointing,  many  bad,  and  some  almost 
insufferable. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  advising  all 
boards  of  school  directors  to  be  very 
careful  when  they  are  urged  to  adopt 
consolidation,  and  unless  there  is  a  very 
special  reason  for  it,  do  not  adopt  con¬ 
solidation.  It  is  no  longer  a  promising 
theory  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but 
an  exposed  and  refuted  error,  according 
to  our  long  experience  with  it,  and  we 
are  still  tussling  with  it.  w.  t.  j. 

Sec’y  Township  School  Dist. 

Clearfield  County,  Pa. 


The  famous  “Clipper,”  the  original 
straight-thru,  scoop-type  combine  that 
proved  itself  in  a  hundred  different  crops 
is  now  made  in  a  7-foot-cut  SELF- 
PROPELLED  model.  It’s  the  same  self- 
propelled  principle  that  in  the  million- 
acre  Massey-Harris  Harvest  Brigades  of 
1944  and  ’45,  broke  all  previous  records 
of  acres  harvested  per  man,  per  hour, 
per  gallon  of  fuel  and  per  dollar.  The 
7 -foot-cut  Self-Propelled  Clipper  brings 
you  all  of  the  advantages  of  Clipper 
design  plus  the  4-way  savings  of  the 


Self-Propelled^  principle.  One  man 
handles  the  Self-Propelled  Clipper — one 
engine  propels  the  combine  and  drives 
the  threshing  mechanism.  There  is  no 
tractor  ahead  to  tramp  down  grain  on 
opening  cuts. 

Handles  as  Much  Acreage  as  the  Average 
10-Foot  Conventional  Combine 

You’ll  work  faster,  easier  with  the  Self- 
Propelled  Clipper.  You  can  work  at  any 
speed  from  a  crawl  to  full  speed  without 


tuanging  gears — ^meet  varying  held  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  jiffy. 

S«.  your  Ma»s«y^afrif  dMlw  Now  about  a  Solf-Propollod  Clipper  for  1946...or  about  Power-Plus 
Tractors,  Foras#  Harvesters,  High-Speed  Plows  and  other  cost-cutting  Massey-Harris  impiemenb. 


Pcjwcr-Plus  Tractors 


H:gb- Speed  ;P|ows 


STOPS  ROOF-LEAKS  IN  THE  RAIN! 


✓  sr  '  .. 


K 


Keep  a  can  handy  for  emergencies  I 

Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hardware,  de- 
portment  stores.  Write  for  folder  F-5 


Another  Famous  Pobco  "Home-Saver"  ^ 

Guoronteed  by  World's  Oldest  Mokers  of  4? 
Asphalt  Pamts  and  Aspholt  Roofings  ^ 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC 
295  Fifth  Ave  .  New  York  16 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

Dependable  for  car.  factory,  home.  No  mechanism.  Write. 
R.  P.  BANKSON,  Woolworth  Building,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


a,  Yi.-t  G>  c3L 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  a  limited  number  of 
positions  for  young  men  from  good  homes  who  are  in;' 
terested  in  construction  and  mechanical  work.  Start 
as  laborers  and  work  up  to  foremen.  Good  wages  and 
all  expenses  are  paid. 

CAMPBELL  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
924  Lafayertte  Building,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania 


BIGHT  prints  from  roll  or  negaUves  and  one  8x10  en¬ 
largement  35e.  Photo  greeting  cards  from  negatives 
including  envelopes  5e  each,  from  photos  25e  extra  for 
making  negative— Any  snapshot,  photo  or  negative  en¬ 
larged  5x7  Oil  Colored  and  framed  69c.  8x10  9^. 
PROMPT  SERVICE. 

LaCROSSE  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


WRITE  for  litemtiM*.  State 
of  unit  and  six*  needed. 


Economical  power 
for  sheep  ^ears, 
TOparotor,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  re¬ 
frigerator —  up  to 
seventeen  50-watt 
lights.  Operates 
electric  motors  up 
to  H.P.  Battery- 
charger  type.  Push¬ 
button  storting,  or 
fully  automatic. 


DIESEL  UNITS 

A.C.  and  D.C. 

1  Cyl.  —  2  and  3  KW. 
Operates  at  extremelyi 
low  cost.  Amplo 
power  for  any  farm. 
Also  5  KW  model, 

HATCHERIES 

Prevent  power- 
failure  losses. 
Install  a  stand* 
by  unit — up  to 
60  KW. 


UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORP. 
567  Nebraska  St.  Oshkosh.  Wis. 


Di*tributor» 

ALAN  PAINTEN.  HANOVER.  MASSACHUSETTS 
SMITH-MEEKER  CO.,  125  Bartlay  St..  N.  Y.  C.  7 
0.  S.  BACHMAN.  DURHAM,  PENNA. 

C.  A.  McDade,  6526  Hamilton  Ava.,  Pittaburgh  6,  Pa. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first  year 
planted.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big.  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


Illlllllliiililllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllll 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N,-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

lllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllig 


SAVE 
FERTILIZER 
AND 
WORK 


Drawing  from  Portlond  CemenI  Assn.  Photo. 


Mn  an  old  niamire  imid  hole,  feriueotalion  and 
leaching  usually  desiroy  more  than  half  of  the  original 
fertilizing  value  of  the  manure.  .Vnd  that  means  a  lot  of 
wa.sted  effort,  too. 

Your  most  practical  solution  is  a  eoiu-rele  manure  pit. 
By  storing  the  manure  in  <lamp,  well-compacted  piles 
in  a  water-tight,  weather-protected  concrete  pit,  yon 
can  conserve  the  full  fertilizer  value  of  yonr  manure. 

Progressive  farmers  are  turning  to  concrete  for  mneh 
needed  improvements  on  their  propert\  not  only  hecunse 
farm  work  heroines  less  burdensome  hu  t  heeanse  concrete 
affords  protection  against  fire,decay,stormsand  termites. 


1111,  VI  A  ITH  I \1..S  I  I-OH  \i  \  K  1  N(',  (;<  )\(:h  K  ri 
AK1-:  KV.SIl.Y  WVlLAIJId:. 

r,et  \onr  l(K'al  Li-high  dealer  tell  \un  how  to  incri-ase  farm 
production  uitli  concrete  construction. 


LEHIGH 

-  CEMENT 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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Across-the-fence  enthusiasm  that  radiates  from  John 
Deere  tractor  owners  everywhere  is  the  direct  result  of 
actual  experience,  for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  It  has 
had  a  tremendous  influence  with  farmers  who  today  are 
operating  more  than  one-half  million  John  Deeres,  and 
with  the  many  more  thousands  who  have  placed  their 
orders  for  earliest  possible  delivery  and  are  “standing  by’*. 

This  recognition  and  appreciation  by  farmers  of  true 
tractor  values,  accentuated  by  the  stress  of  wartime  food 
production,  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
spread  the  popularity  of  John  Deere  tractors. 

Wartime  operation  by  boys  and  farm  women  has  added 
greatly  to  the  list  of  John  Deere  tractor  enthusiasts.  With 
starter  and  lights,  hydraulic  control,  hand  clutch,  standing 
platform,  good  vision,  and  easy  steering,  it  has  been  easy 
and  practical  for  them  to  pinch-hit  in  meeting  the  acute 
farm  labor  shortage. 

Long  life,  dependable  performance,  low  cost  for  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance,  together  with  all  of  the  modern 
features  to  make  tractor  operation  easier  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  is  the  enviable  combination  found  in  greatest 
measure  in  the  John  Deere  complete  line. 

John  Deere  tractors  are  built  in  6  power  sizes  and  20 
models  with  matched  integral  and  drawn  equipment  to 
meet  your  most  exacting  needs.  . 

WeDI  Worth  Waiting  for 

Speeding  up  oj production,  as  material  and  manpower 
become  available,  more  and  more  John  Deere  two-cylinder 
tractors  will  he  coming  off  the  assembly  line.  If  you  need  a  new 
tractor  and  can*t  get  a  John  Deere  now,  why  not  place  your 
order  with  your  John  Deere  dealer.  A  John  Deere  tractor  is  well 
worth  waiting  for. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


Model  ••GM" 
3-piow  size. 


Model  "A" 
2-3-plow  size. 
Seven  types. 


Model  "H“ 

1 -2-plow  size. 
Two  types. 


Model  "B” 
2-plow  size. 
Seven  types. 


Model  "D'? 
3-4-plow  size. 


FLEX -O-SE/iL 
Portable  Inigatlou  Pipe 

OimtribiMied  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manafactared  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfs.  Co  ,  Chicago.  32,111. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deoL  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  tit 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

That  look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Ereeted. 

• 

Steel  Bnlldlnes  fer  All 
Pnroeses 


Write  tor  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hockensack,  N.  J, 


Preparing  Bees  for  Winter 

If  you  have  bees,  it  is  now  time  to 
think  about  their  care  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Yes,  bees  need  care  during  the 
Winter,  just  as  livestock  needs  care. 
Of  course,  the  care  they  get  is  different, 
because  all  that  you  can  do  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  Winter.  The  rest 
IS  up  to  themselves.  The  care  you 
give  them  must,  therefore,  provide 
what  they  need  to  live  through  the 
months  in  which  they  cannot  provide 
for  themselves.  If  you  did  not  take 
their  honey,  they  would  not  need  your 
help. 

There  are  many  factors  involved. 
But  briefly  there  Eire  four  things  that 
will  affect  the  bees’  condition  next 
Spring.  They  are:  population,  stores, 
protection,  and  ventilation.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  which  of  these  i?  the 
more  important.  The  lack  of  any  one 
of  them  with  an  abundance  of  the  other 
three  can  very  easily  cause  the  loss  of 
next  season’s  crop  at  the  least,  and  the 
loss  of  the  entire  colony  at  the  worst. 
I  will  discuss  them  in  order. 

Population — It  is  obvious  that  the 
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insulation  on  the  top  should  be  as  great 
or  greater  than  that  allowed  for  the 
sides. 

Ventilation — ^This  subject  is  so  close¬ 
ly  tied  in  with  protection  that  in  a  way, 
they  are  the  same,  I  have  seen  old 
hives  standing  in  the  worst  possible  lo¬ 
cation  with  respect  to  cold  and  wind 
that  have  survived  the  worst  of  Win¬ 
ters.  The  only  possible  reason  why 
they  could  defy  the  rules  was  that  the 
hives  were  so  old  and  cracked  that  there 
was  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  that  was 
the  deciding  factor. 

Some  beekeepers,  and  good  ones  too, 
completely  eliminate  the  lower  en¬ 
trance  for  the  Winter,  and  give  their 
bees  an  entrance  on  top  of  the  hive. 
Others  bore  a  %  inch  hole  in  the  top 
body  just  below  the  hand  grip.  This 
acts  to  let  out  the  warm  moist  air 
that  the  bees  create  with  their  breath¬ 
ing  and  gives  them  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  lower  entrance  in 
this  case  is  contracted  to  about  one  inch. 
Thus,  with  a  top  opening,  if  the  lower 
entrance  were  blocked  with  snow  or 
ice,  the  bees  would  have  an  exit  above 
the  blockading  material. 


the°§pring”tLn°it^is^now  be'  that^1loes^not“°^ovid^e^for  ventilation, 

the  Spring  than  it  is  now.  it  win  ne  proponents  claim  that  none  is 

needed.  These  beekeepers  pack  the 
hives  somewhat  In  the  manner  men¬ 
tioned  above  under  the  heading  of 
“protection”,  but  they  pack  so  heavily 
that  the  bees  are  practically  in  cold 
storage.  Whether  or  not  they  are  right 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  such  hives  are  likely  to  be 
wet  inside.  I  used  to  pack  this  way  but 
gave  it  up  for  that  reason,  and  my  bees 
Winter  better  without  it. 

Some  beekeepers  pack  heavily,  but 
to  avoid  the  dampness,  raise  the  inner 
cover  about  a  sixtenth  of  an  inch  by 
slipping  four  washers  under  it,  one 
under  each  corner.  This  provides  a 
means  for  the  moisture  to  escape  slowly, 
and  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  another 
means  of  ventilation. 

.  These  are  the  most  important  points 
necessary  for  successfully  Wintering 
bees.  True  enough^  you  probably  know 
somebody,  or  do  it  yourself,  who  does 
nothing  at  all  for  his  bees,  and  they 
ccme  through  the  Winter  all  right  every 


Spring 

weaker,  because  as  the  older  bees  die, 
there  are  none  to  take  their  place  until 
brood  rearing  starts.  Therefore,  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  honey  to  attempt 
to  Winter  a  weak  colony.  If  a  colony 
is  weak,  unite  it  with  one  or  more  other 
weak  colonies,  until  you  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
Winter.  The  age  of  the  bees  going 
into  the  Winter  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
what  you  are  going  to  find  there  in  the 
Spring.  If  the  bees  are  old  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  most  of  them  will  be  dead  by 
March.  Consequently  when  uniting, 
bear  that  in  mind.  A  large  force  of 
young  bees,  headed  by  a  vigorous  young 
queen,  offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
a  big  cluster  in  the  Spring. 

Stores — In  order  barely  to  survive 
the  Winter,  bees  need  only  one  or  two 
full  combs  of  honey.  But  we  want 
them  to  do  more  than  just  survive.  We 
want  them  to  come  out  of  the  Winter 
strong,  full  of  energy,  and  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  baby  bees,  the  num¬ 
ber  growing  constantly  until  the  peak 


of  population  is  reached,  just  before 


clover  time  next  year.  It  doesn’t  do 
much  good  to  have  the  peak  of  popula¬ 
tion  come  after  the  flowers  have 
stopped  bearing;  which  means  that  you 
must  leave  with  them  not  only  enough 
supplies  to  survive  the  Winter,  but 


hives  come  through  with  no  care.  But 
usually  it  will  be  found  that  such  cases 
are  the  accidental  result  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  principles.  If  given  the 
right  management,  they  will  come 
through  the  Winter  so  much  better,  and 
ield  so  much  more  honey  that  the 


investment 


E,  D.  WIRTH. 


also  what  is  needed  to  rear  baby  bees  yielct  so  mucn  more  noney  u.at  me 
before  any  flowers  are  available,  and  httle  effort  involved  is  the  world  s  best 
on  top  of  that  a  reserve  to  take  care 
of  any  unexpected  bad  breaks  in  the 
weather.  Sixty  pounds  of  honey  is  not 
too  much  to  leave  with  them.  Honey 
in  the  hive  in  November  is  money  in 
the  bank  in  April  and  May.  Sixty 
pounds  would  be  enough  for  a  hive 
body  with  ten  frames  fairly  full,  plus 
several  combs  in  another  body  below  it. 

If  the  bees  are  short  of  this  amount, 
it  will  have  to  be  made  up  with  sugar 
syrup,  if  you  can  get  the  sugar.  If 
you  can’t,  it’s  just  too  bad,  and  you  will 
have  to  take  the  consequences.  But  if 
you  can  get  the  sugar,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  special  provisions 
for  supplying  beekeepers,  make  a  thick 
syrup  using  two  parts  of  granulated 
cane  or  beet  sugar  (nothing  else)  to  one 
part  of  hot  water,  and  feed  it  to  the 
bees  through  the  inner  cover.  The 
frames  should  contain  a  lot  of  pollen, 
which  is  just  as  important  as  honey. 

Baby  bees  need  pollen.  No  baby  bees, 
no  adult  bees.  No  adult  bees,  no  honey. 

If  a  hive  is  short  of  pollen,  there  is 
nothing  that  you  can  do  now,  except 
to  make  sure  that  the  hive  is  fed  lib¬ 
erally  next  Spring  with  a  pollen  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Protection — There  is  probably  no 
subject  that  has  caused  more  argument 
among  beekeepers  than  Winter  protec¬ 
tion.  Methods  range  all  the  way  from 
doing  nothing  whatever  to  moving  the 
bees  into  an  elaborately  constructed 
bee  storage  cellar.  The  best  way  is  the 
way  that  works  best  for  you.  Since 
you  cannot  afford  to  spend  years  in  ex¬ 
perimentation,  if  in  doubt  see  what 
other  beekeepers  in  your  neighborhood 
do.  Many  times  such  a  course  is  not 
exactly  right,  but  the  fact  that  others 
are  successful  with  the  method  shows 
that  it  works,  even  though  it  might  not 
be  the  best  way. 

Bear  in  mind  that  bees  can  stand  a 
terrific  amount  of  cold  if  other  factors 
are  favorable,  but  that  they  cannot 
stand  wind  or  dampness.  And  the 
amount  of  dampness  that  can  accumu¬ 
late  in  a  hive  if  the  proper  method  is 
not  provided  will  astonish  you.  It  is 


Saving  a  Dying  Spruce 

I  have  seven  Colorado  blue  spruce 
trees  in  a  row,  10  feet  apart  For  the 
last  year  one  tree  seems  to  be  failing, 
and  I  am  afraid  in  time  that  I  will  lose 
it.  What  can  I  do  to  pep  it  up?  The 
trees  are  about  10  feet  high.  p.  l. 

Spruce  trees  only  10  feet  apart  are 
too  close  and  will  eventually  crowd  each 
other  out.  If  you  can  cut  out  every 
other  tree  in  such  fashion  as  to  include 
the  tree  which  is  failing,  it  would  be  a 
happy  solution.  This  may  seem  to 
place  them  pretty  far  apart,  but  it  will 
be  no  time  imtil  they  catch  up  and  be¬ 
gin  to  fill  in  the  spaces.  The  Colorado 
blue  spruce  does  not  thrive  under 
crowded  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  to  see 
what  you  can  do  to  save  the  tree,  we 
suggest  that  you  dig  a  series  of  pits  or 
a  deep  trench  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  fill  them  with  a 
quantity  of  damp  peat  moss.  The  roots 
from  the  spruce  trees  will  work  into 
the  peat  moss  and  the  pits  will  catch 
the  moisture  and  serve  as  reservoirs. 
Then  you  can  put  commercial  nitrogen 
fertilizers  into  the  trench  or  pits  in 
early  Spring,  using  the  material  freely, 
that  is,  5  or  10  pounds  per  tree.  The 
tone  of  evergreens  can  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  this  kind  of  treatment. 

Business  Bits 

A  muddy  barnlot  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  besides  being  dirty  and  in¬ 
convenient.  Complete  plans  and  illus¬ 
trations  on  “How  To  Build  Paved  Barn¬ 
yards”  can  be  obtained  without  cost  by 
writing  to  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y., 
and  asking  for  a  copy  of  their  bulletin 
on  this  subject- 


For  farmerg,  truckerg,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyoletg, 
10  ft.xl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Baronies  and  circular  free.  Write  today. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St..  Phfla.,  P*. 


It  will  still  be  some  time  before  new 
trucks  and  all  needed  spare  parts  are 
readily  available.  Even  when  these  can 
callon  be  obtained,  the  “Care  and  Maintenance 

IS  yg.  “Sfesrs; 

the  Winter,  a  gallon  of  water  is  ex-  sary  and  ImportenL  exc^^^^ 

rredile  buTi^^Sie^  hUn  pSblis'hS  b?  slSiebake?  Cor'poS^- 

cold,  they  Winter  poorly  when  exposed  them  for  a  tree  copy^ 

^at°°Davs”^riS^d^^idends'  Fur  is  a  valuable  side  line  on  maiiy 
to  ^strone^winds  bees  farms.  Running  a  set  of  traps  is  one  of 
conLme  mcwe^oney,  and  the  most  exciting  and  profitable  things 
SI  lllly  to  ^  the  a  farm  boy  can  do  Some,  farmers  make 

nf  dv«;pnterv  A  high  hedge,  quite  a  business  of  trapping  fur  during 
rpatoh  of  rood??r  e^^n  a  commfn  the  Winter.  However,  to  realize  any- 
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The  Famous  "Quonsets" 
Point  the  Way  to 
Better  Farm  Buildings 


Stran-Steel  '^Quonset'* 
Farm  Buildings  Will  Be 
Low-Cost,  Economical, 
Adaptable 


T^^ey  took  the  worst  that  wind  and 
climate  could  bring  to  bear  —  these 
sturdy,  Stran-Steel- framed  “Quon- 
sets”  serving  on  island  bases  in  the 
Pacific.  Typhoons  roared  in  on  them 
from  the  sea;  torrential  rains 
drummed  against  their  steel  sides  for 
days  on  end;  the  steaming  heat  of  the 
jungle,  with  termites  and  dry-rot  as  its 
weapons  of  destruction,  waged  con¬ 
stant  war  against  framing  members 
and  materials.  'Yet  the  “Puonsets” 
came  through  it  all  with  flying  colors 
—sound  and  solid— for  their  strength  is 
the  strength  of  steel. 

\bu  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
story  of  these  tens  of  thousands  of 
“Quonsets”  produced  by  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corporation,  because  the  con¬ 
struction  materials  and  methods  that 
made  them  great  are  the  answer  to 


better,  longer-lasting,  fire- 
safe  farm  buildings.  Like  the 
military  “Quonsets,”  your 
“Quonset”  farm  buildings 
will  be  framed  with  sturdy,  economical 
Stran-Steel.  They  will  be  covered  with 
highest  quality  steel  siding  and  roofing, 
nailed  directly  to  Stran-Steel  studs  and 
joists  by  means  of  the  patented  nailing 
groove  that  clenches  nails  in  a  grip  of 
steel.  They  will  be  strong,  permanent, 
and  low  in  cost,  benefiting  by  all  the 
“know-how”  and  experience  of  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  steel 
buildings. 

Plan  now  to  make  your  next  farm 
building  a  “Quonset”  . .  .  proof  against 
sagging,  warping,  rotting,  fire  and  ter¬ 
mites  . . .  proof  against  wind  and  weath¬ 
er.  It  will  serve  you  better,  longer. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 
CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  37™  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Based  on  the  simplicity  and 
efficiency  of  the  Stran-Steel 
framing  system,  “Quonset” 
farm  buildings  will  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  buildings 
of  comparable  size.  Mainte¬ 
nance  costs  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  less,  for  Stran- Steel’s 
uniform  quality  reduces  up¬ 
keep  to  a  minimum.  The 
flexibility  and  versatility  of 
Stran-Steel  framing  permit 
any  desired  length  of  building, 
with  variations  in  placement 
of  doors  and  windows.  Clear- 
span  interior  makes  possible 
the  full  use  of  space. 
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Keep  a  cow’s  udder  in  good  shape 
and  you  help  to  keep  her  milk  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  peak  . . .  and  . . .  she 
stays  in  the  herd  longer. 

No  matter  how  you  milk  them, 
some  of  your  cows  may  some  day 
develop  garget .  .  .  but .  .  .  this 
trouble  will  never  come  from  crawl¬ 
ing  Surge  Teat  Cups  because  Surge 
teat  cups  don*t  crawl. 

The  tugging,  pulling  action  of  the 
Surge  holds  the  teat  cups  down 
where  they  belong.  They  don’t 
creep  up  and  shut  off  the  flow  of 
milk . .  .or  cause  injury  to  the  udder. 

Surge  safety  is  just  one  of  many 
reasons  why  so  many  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  have  bought  the  Surge 
and  why  so  many  thousands  are  still 
so  eagerly  buying  it. 


After  15  Years  of 

Surge  Milking 

Above  is  a  photograph  of  udder  of 
Willalvins  Staraletta.  In  her  19th  year, 
and  milked  all  her  life  with  the  Surge, 
she  is  still  doing  all  right,  according  to 
her  owner,  Wm,  H.  Basse  of  Waukesha 
County,  Wisconsin. 


Creeping 
Teat  Cups 
DO  Shut 
Off  the 
Milk  Flow. 

Drawing  Courtesy 

Dr.  W.  E.  Petersen, 

University  of  Minnesota 

The  illustration  above  shows  how  a 
creeping  teat  cup  shuts  off  the  flow  of 
milk  so  that  part  of  the  milk  is  trapped 
in  the  udder.  That’s  bad  for  production 
and  bad  for  the  cow,  too.  Surge  teat 
cups  don’t  creep. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  West  Belden  Avenue,  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  HOUSTON  •  SEATTLE 


I 


SAVE  LABOR  with 
the  Lowther-C-Saw 

The  New  One-Man 
Portable  Power  Saw 

•  TO  FELL  TREES 

•  TO  TRIM  LIMBS 

•  TO  BUCK  LOGS 

•  TO  CUT  BRUSH 

•  TO  CLEAR  LAND 

Write  For  FREE  Circular  C 

RICHARD  EAMES 

51  East  42n(l  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

* 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 

WEATHERPROOF  WITH 

ALUMINUM! 


ALUMI-SHIELD 

Asbestos  Aluminum  Cpating 

Does  work  of  a  top-qiiolify  roof-coofmg — 
and  adds  the  dorobiliiy  and  year  'round 
protection  of  aluminum  finishi  Reflects  up 
to  80*  of  Son's  destructive  rays— in  summer, 
cooling  interiors:  in  winter,  resisting  rain, 
snow,  freezel  Buy  at  point,  lumber,  hard¬ 
ware,  department  stores.  Writefor  folder  F-4. 


Another  famous  Pabco  "Home-Saver” 
Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Mokers  of  (A 
Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings 

THE  PARAFFINE  C  0  M  PAN  I  ES,  I  N  C 
295  Fifth  Ave.r  New  York  16 


ESPALIER  FRUIT  TREES 

the  delight  of  European  gardens,  now  avail-i 
able  in  America.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


MOW’S  TMI  TIME 


TIME  FOR  WMAT  ? 


TIME  FOR  THAT  FALL 
WORMING  WIT«  PIZ  ^ 


lx’s  time  for  that  special  fall  worm¬ 
ing — that  flock  house-cleaning — do 
the  job  right  with  PTZ. 

We  recommend  individual  dos¬ 
ing  for  this  particular  worming — 
with  either  PTZ  Pellets  or  PTZ 
Powder  in  a  drench.  That  way  each 
animal  gets  just  the  right  amount 
and  there’s  less  chance  of  some 
members  of  the  flock  carrying  a 


load  of  worms  through  the  winter. 

PTZ  is  the  phenothiazine  prod¬ 
uct  of  Dr.  Hess  85  Clark.  It  destroys 
six  species  of  sheep  roundworms. 
It’s  the  product  to  use  now.  PTZ 
is  sold  only  in  original  packages — 
warning,  use  only  as  directed  on 
this  package.  PTZ  Powder  is  $1.25 
in  lb.  packages,  and  less  in  quantity. 
Get  PTZ  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


PTZ— Phenothiazine  at  its  best 


Farming  Under  the  Swastika 

(Continued  from  page  462) 

canic  atmosphere  of  the. Spring  of  1940, 
for  it  opened  the  eyes  of  sleepy  Holland 
and  the  rest  of  tne  world,  to  the  fa¬ 
natic  division  that  was  present  in  the 
Dutch  nation.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Breckenridge  interview,  an  investiga¬ 
tion  was  demanded  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  papers  became  alarmed.  Even 
the  Government,  now  under  leadership 
of  a  weakling,  Mr.  De  Geer,  became  a 
little  worried.  They  interned  21  sub¬ 
leaders  of  the  N.  S.  B.,  but  the  leader 
they  still  did  not  dare  to  touch.  In 
some  way  or  other,  this  had  repercus¬ 
sions  in  the  Dutch  Army  too.  The  low- 
down  never  reached  us,  for  the  papers 
kept  mum,  but  at  any  rate  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Dutch  Army  sud¬ 
denly  resigned,  and  regiments  were  so 
moved  back  and  forth  that  each  soldier 
came  into  a  region  new  to  him.  In 
effect,  the  Government  was  admitting 
that  it  did  not  trust  its  own  people  any 
longer.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Fifth  Column  was  al¬ 
ready  completed.  It  was  felt  that  all 
was  not  well  in  Holland.  The  man  in 
the  street  said  “zoo  kan  het  niet  lang- 
er”  (it  cannot  stay  like  this).  Queen 
Wilhelmina  personally  headed  a  move¬ 
ment  for  spiritual  and  moral  rearma¬ 
ment,  and  the  Chocolate  magnate,  from 
Amsterdam,  Mr.  Sickesz,  hired  full 
pages  in  Holland’s  biggest  papers  to 
advertise  heartrending  appeals  to  the 
Dutch  nation  and  the  Government  to 
change  the  course  of  their  economic 
life;  otherwise  he  saw  them  going  over 
the  edge  of  a  cliff. 

Those  were  the  actual  conditions  in 
the  economic,  political,  and  military  life 
of  Holland  in  the  Spring  of  1940.  Being 
an  outsider,  I  was  just  an  onlooker  and 
simply  watched  the  cavalcade  as  it 
marched  past  me,  but  in  the  corn 
fields  I  doubled  my  efforts.  In  two 
years  I  had  made  two  strains  of  dent 
corn  ready  for  the  cool  climate  of  Hol¬ 
land,  beside  a  few  kinds  of  sweet  corn, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1940  I  was  able 
to  offer  the  Dutch  people  for  the  first 
time  a  strain  of  yellow  popcorn  which 
would  ripen  here  for  sure.  I  was 
thankful  too,  for  I  expected  war,  and 
I  expected  also  that  this  little  popcorn 
might  well  become  the  sharpest  weapon 
against  a  possible  bread  shortage.  Most 
Dutch  city  people  have*  gardens,  but 
what  good  would  dent  corn  be  to  them 
without  a  mill  handy?  Nor  would  sweet 
corn,  for  it  is  only  a  seasonal  food. 
But  this  popcorn  would  be  the  thing; 
easy  to  grow,  no  grinding,  no  baking 
needed.  So  I  worked  hard  on  my  pop¬ 
corn  project  and  the  following  years 
proved  that  I  had  made  no  mistake. 

But  the  problem  I  had  on  hand  in 
he  early  months  of  1940  was  how  to 
nake  the  people  buy  the  seed  corn. 
='opcorn  was  totally  unknown  here  and 
■  had  no  funds  to  press  any  advertising 
'ampaign.  I  went  to  Mr.  Deckor,  See- 
’retary  of  Agriculture,  and  asked  him 
f  the  Government  would  take  up  the 
iistribution  of  seed  corn  so  that  a  lot 
if  people  could  have  it  in  their  gardens 
already  that  year.  I  told  him  of  the 
^reat  possibilities  in  popcorn  for  the 
;ity  folks  in  case  of  war.  Mr.  Decker 
ivas  enthusiastic  and  ordered  his  de¬ 
partment  to  take  up  my  plans.  But  his 
agricultural  “experts”  got  wind  of  it 
md  promptly  torpedoed  it.  I  then  asked 
the  assistance  of  the  press,  a  newsreel 
studio,  and  many  private  folks.  I  un¬ 
folded  to  them  the  possibilities  of  pop¬ 
corn  in  wartime.  When  they  saw  a 
popping  demonstration,  they  became 
wild  over  it.  When  March  came  around, 
close  to  600,000  people  knew  the  story 
of  that  little  kernel  that  could  be 
turned  into  a  big  flake  within  three 
minutes. 

I  then  wanted  to  start  sellipg  the 
seed  corn,  but  a  Government  agency 
stepped  in  and  forbade  me  to  be  a  re¬ 
tailer  of  seed  corn  because  I  was  a 
foreigner.  I  asked  the  intervention  of 
the  Secretary  himself,  and  finally,  on 
April  5,  I  mailed  my  first  seed  corn 
packages.  A  lot  of  people,  still  1^®" 
sessed  of  the  “surplus”  idea,  laughed 
about  our  haste  to  put  the  corn  project 
into  operation.  Others  were  of  the 
opinion  that,  as  in  1914,  Holland  would 
again  escape  the  dance  of  war, 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  tmk  and  to 
think  so  much  about  war.  But  there 
were  also  thousands  of  folks  who,  like 
myself,  were  quite  pessimistic  about 
the  near  future,  and  did  their  best  so 
that  they  could  sleep  when  the  storm 
came. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  I  spent  the  day  in 
Arnhem.  A  South  African  had  huge 
plans  in  mind  about  raising  corn  on  the 
parklands  of  the  city  and  we  were 
putting  a  fine  program  together  for  the 
next  day.  The  day  had  passed,  quiet 
as  usual,  except  for  one  incident  that 
aroused  my  suspicions.  A  big  closed 
truck  rumbled  into  Arnhem  from  the 
east.  What  drew  my  attention  to  it 
was  that  it  had  no  name  of  any  firm 
on  it.  Usually  a  big  fellow  who  can 
afford  a  truck  like  that  wants  his  name 
advertised.  For  a  moment  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  a 
nearby  sentry  who  was  guarding  a  post 
office,  but  on  second  thought  I  discarded 
it.  Once  before,  I  had  warned  a  high 
Dutch  official  against  a  fifth  column 
secret  but  he  handled  it  so  openly  that 
the  secret  was  safe,  and  I  in  danger. 
So  I  turned  my  mind  to  corn  again  and 
went  to  bed  early  for  tomorrow  was 


to  be  a  busy  day  for  me.  :  * 

It  was  still  in  the  wake  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  but  the  rare  thing  happened  that  I 
awoke.  In  my  subconsciousness  I  had 
heard  a  big  explosion.  Now  I  heard 
another,  from  the  south.  I  stepped  out 
of  bed  and  told  “my  wife  “War  is  here; 
that  was  the  bridge  in  Arnhem”.  We 
dressed  hastily.  People  came  out  of 
the  houses  and  we  too  went  into  the 
street.  And  then  a  deafening  roar  came 
fast  toward  us  from  the  east.  Within 
a  moment  a  fleet  of  airplanes,  with 
swastikas  under  their  wings,  carne  over¬ 
head,  deafening  our  ears  and  silencing 
our  tongues.  Another  escadrille  ap¬ 
peared  and  yet  another.  All  hurraed 
on  toward  the  west. 

War  was  now  indeed  here!  We  turned 
on  the  radio  to  find  out.  Normally,  no 
Dutch  station  would  be  sending  out  so 
early  in  the  morning  (5:30),  so  if  tffe 
radio  were  silent,  all  would  still  be  well. 

I  do  not  remember  that  ever  before  had 
I  waited  so  intensely  for  the  warming 
up  of  the  tubes.  In  another  second  we 
knew.  A  frantic  voice  was  calling 
“Hello,  hello,  Airwatch.  Ten  Heinkels 
above  Barendrecht  (my  God,  already 
there?),  moving  south  .  .  .  Rotterdam 
reporting  30  German  planes  ...  18 
bombing  planes  sighted  at  Dordrecht, 
direction  Moerdykbridge  .  .  .  Do  not 
shoot  at  English  and  French  planes; 
they  are  our  allies  now  .  .  .  Repeat 
again,  do  not  shoot  at  English  and 
French  planes  .  .  .  Stand  by  Airwatch 
.  .  .  Utrecht  reporting  12  German  planes 
going  west  .  .  .  Parachutists,  German 
parachutists,  are  coming  down  .  .  .  Rot¬ 
terdam  stand  by  .  .  .  Airport  Waalhaven 
attacked  .  .  .  More  parachutists  at 
Dordrecht.  Hello  Airwatch  .  ,  .” 

I  turned  away  from  the  radio  and 
was  surprised  at  my  own  inward  re¬ 
action.  A  calmness  had  returned  to 
my  soul  because  the  stroke  I  had  feared 
had  come  down.  In  the  silence  we  had 
breakfast.  And  then  the  mail  arrived, 
the  last  mail  unmolested  in  its  path. 
With  a  bleeding  heart,  I  went  through 
the  mail.  What  an  innocent  world  it 
had  been  yesterday,  when  these  letters 
were  penned  or  typed.  The  new  orders 
for  more  corn  piled  up,  I  laid  them 
aside.  Our  work  was  done  for  this 
season,  perhaps  forever. 

The  air  battle  was  spread  instantly 
over  entire  Holland  but  the  ground 
battle  was  yet  between  us  and  the 
eastern  border.  Our  city  of  Apeldoorn 
was  60  kilometers  (40  miles)  west  of 
the  German  frontier  and  the  German 
columns  would  first  come  to  the  Yssel 
River,  20  kilometers  east  of  us.  All 
day  long,  we  could  hear  the  battle  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  river  and  see  the  Ger- 
njan  planes  swooping  down  at  the 
Dutch  trenches  and  “Kasematten” 
(bunkers);  and  overhead  the  Junkers, 
Heinkels,  and  Messerschmidts  kept  go¬ 
ing  and  coming;  coming  to  throw  out 
their  bombs  above  cities,  airports,  and 
bridges,  and  going  back  to  their  base 
to  get  more  such  cargoes. 

Nobody  remained  inside.  The  streets 
were  full  of  little  groups.  A  father,  a 
mother  who  had  a  boy  in  the  army 
stood  white  faced.  A  few  doors  away, 
tears  were  wept  by  a  young  woman 
whose  husband  was  in  the  trenches. 
By  late  afternoon,  each  family  dug  a 
trench  in  the  garden  in  case  Apeldoorn 
should  be  bombed  that  night.  Presently 
the  Yssel  fortification  gave  in.  The 
German  Army  engulfed  us,  then  passed 
us.  When  night  came,  I  had  to  turn 
west  instead  of  east  to  look  at  the  fire- 
lit  line  of  battle.  I  had  to  think  of  the 
healthy  boys  of  that  morning,  many  of 
whom  were  now  lifeless  corpses,  and 
each  Dutchman,  and  each  German,  leav¬ 
ing  dear  ones  behind;  each  having  a 
spot  he  loved,  each  a  hobby  he  was 
devoted  to,  and  had  hoped  to  return  to. 

I  went  inside  and  that  night  I  reread 
what  the  noblest  idealist  of  America 
had  to  say  when  he  was  amidst  the  dead 
of  the  Gettysburg  battlefield:  “It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
nnaining  before  ue — that  from  these  hon¬ 
ored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
Earth.”  Someone  turned  on  the  radio 
and  presently  a  viojin  tremoloed  into 
the  air  the  closing  melancholic  strains 
of  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer”. 

The  German  cyclone  blasted  for  109 
hours  and  then  the  Netherlands  sur¬ 
rendered. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Phenothiazine  for  Horses 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  wormy  and  was 
hoping  you  could  help  me.  i.  w. 

We  have  had  good  reports  from  farm¬ 
ers  that  have  used  a  drug  called  phe¬ 
nothiazine  to  kill  and  remove  internal 
parasites  from  horses  and  also  other 
livestock.  This  can  be  obtained  through 
druggists  or  ordered  direct  from  com¬ 
mercial  firms  that  handle  it.  Directions 
for  its  administration  come  with  the 
medicine.  It  is  best  to  have  phenothia¬ 
zine  administered  to  horses  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  because  some  horses  have  a 
poor  tolerance  for  this  drug. 
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•  •  »  brwis«d  teats  or 
teat  obsttuctiens? 

TREAT  THEM  WITh'^ 
Dr,  Nay  tor 
SULFATHIAZOLE 


MEDICATED 

DILATORS 

Cet  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 


medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  ia 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write : 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
^^^^MORRIS 11  ,N.Y. 

lorge  pkg.  $1.00 
Small  pkg.  ,50 
>««'  \  roSTTAIO 

\  H.W.  NAYLOR 

Dr.  o(  Veivrinory 


SWEEP  RAKE 

attachment  novr  avail> 
able.  Makes  haying  fast¬ 
er,  easier.  Get  more  for 
your  money  out  of  your 
tractor  with  Sargent 
equipment. 


limR  CAMS 


In  Tune  With  the  Times 


Edwin  and  Marion  Rhodes  of  Big 
Flats  have  given  thought  and  developed 
plans  for  saving  labor  in  doing  chores 
on  their  dairy  farm.  The  hay  goes  down 
from  the  loft  through  a  trap  door  over 
the  center  of  the  feed  alley  for  both 
rows  of  cows.  This  then  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  feed  hay  without  carrying  it 
more  than  fifteen  feet  to  the  end  of  the 
line  for  the  last  cow  on  each  side  of 
the  dairy  stable.  Straw  likewise  is 
dropped  from  the  barn  floor  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  alley  behind  the  double  rows 
of  cows  in  the  stable  and  is  thus  at  the 
most  convenient  place  for  distributing 
it  to  the  cow  stalls  for  bedding. 

The  names  of  the  cows  together  with 
a  figure  showing  the  number  of  scoops 
of  grain  to  be  fed  each  cow  is  written 
on  plywood  panels  mounted  on  the 
stanchion  frames.  These  panels  are 
about  three  feet  long  and  eight  inches 
high  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  two  cows  can  be  recorded  with 
chalk  on  either  side  of  the  panel.  Re¬ 
cording  two  cows  on  one  panel  and  the 
fact  that  the  panel  is  between  cows  is 
a  labor  saving  idea  in  contrast  to  using 
a  name  plate  for  each  cow. 

Silage  comes  into  the  stable  in  front 
of  the  center  cow  on  one  side  of  the 
stable,  and  the  feed  bin  is  located  just 
above  the  feed  alley  where  feed  can  be 
drawn  through  a  chute  into  bushel  bas¬ 
kets  set  ,in  a  convenient  space  in  the 
stable  wall  near  the  center  of  the  feed 
alley.  The  feeding  mangers  are  built  in 
the  concrete  floor  and  are  twenty-four 
inches  wide  and  nine  inches  deep.  The 
only  difference  from  the  conventional 
feed  mangers  is  the  vertical  front  side 
of  the  manger  which  serves  to  hold  both 
hay  and  grain  so  that  less  of  the  feed  is 
thrown  out  into  the  alley  as  the  cows 
eat  and  swing  their  heads. 

Rolland  W.  Farr  of  Big  Flats  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  growing  to¬ 
bacco.  This  is  not  a  difficult  crop  to 
grow,  he  says,  but  it  will  not  stand  un¬ 
favorable  conditions.  It  appears  from 
his  method  of  growing  the  crop  that  it 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  garden  crop 
than  a  farm  crop.  A  tobacco  grower - 
must  be  a  gardener  and  use  the  methods 
that  a  gardener  uses. 

Tobacco  plants  should  be  grown  in 
nursery  beds  under  glass  and  get  daily 
ventilation  and  watering.  Mr.  Farr  says 
the  seed  bed  should  also  be  steamed  so 
as  to  control  diseases  and  to  kill  weeds. 
On  the  Farr  farm,  tobacco  is  grown  in 
a  four-year  rotation.  Manure  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  tons  per  acre  is  used  each 
year  in  preparing  the  land  for  tobacco. 
Tobacco  is  usually  grown  two  years  on 
the  same  field,  then  oats  and  clover  are 
grown  the  following  two  years.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  land  for  tobacco,  the  soil 
should  be  worked  until  it  is  fine  and 
firm  like  a  garden  would  be  after  it  had 
been  carefully  prepared  with  a  rake. 

Some  points  particularly  stressed  by 
Mr.  Farr  in  caring  for  tobacco  plants 
after  they  are  set  are  that  in  the  first 
place  the  soil  should  not  be  worked 
when  it  is  wet.  Any  soil  that  is  the 
least  bit  sticky  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
before  any  work  is  done  on  it.  Regular 
and  careful  cultivation  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  to  control  weeds  and  maintain  a 
dust  mulch  and  to  break  up  the  crust 
that  forms  after  heavy  showers.  Hand 
hoeing  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  con¬ 
trol  the  weeds  around  the  plants. 

J.  Sloat  Welles  and  son  of  Horseheads 
were  the  first  farmers  in  Chemung  to 
demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  an  Army 
jeep  for  farm  work.  They  have  had  a 
standard  military  jeep  on  their  farm 
for  over  a  year  now  and  have  used  it 
for  many  jobs.  They  have  used  it  for 
the  manure  spreader,  hauled  corn  for 
silage  and  ear  corn  from  the  field 
husker  to  the  corn  crib,  harrowed, 
plowed  snow,  hauled  logs  from  the 
woods,  skidded  timber  around  the  farm, 
hauled  the  mowing  machine,  fixed 
fences  and  many  other  jobs.  They  say 
it  doesn’t  turn  around  in  a  short  enough 


space  to  be  used  in  place  of  a  tractor. 
The  one  that  they  have  has  no  power 
take-off.  Its  usefulness  could  be  in¬ 
creased  if  it  were  fitted  with  a  power 
take-off.  Manufacturers  plan  to  make 
such  changes  as  this  to  fit  the  jeep  for 
postwar  farm  use. 

The  jeeps  have  a  4-wheeled  drive  and 
weigh  about  3300  lbs.  They  are  equipped 
with  6.00  by  16  tires  and  have  a  short 
and  narrow  wheel  base.  They  are  some- 
tinaes  referred  to  as  4  by  4.  Scout  Cars. 
This  wheel  base  design  makes  the  ma¬ 
chine  ideal  for  getting  around  the  farm 
fields.  The  machines  handle  well  on 
either  soft  or  rough  ground,  and  have 
plenty  of  power  and  speed. 

Shelford  Brothers  of  Chemung  have 
had  four  years’  experience  with  birds- 
foot  trefoil.  In  1941  the  Shelf  or  ds  seeded 
one  acre  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  one 
acre  of  Ladino  clover  along  one  end  of 
their  meadow.  The  Ladino  clover  was 
added  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  their 
regular  seeding  mixture,  consisting  of 
five  lbs.  red  clover,  two  lbs.  alsike,  and 
10  lbs.  of  timothy,  and  produced  a  good 
crop  of  hay  the  first  year,  a  fair  crop 
the  second  year,  and  ffien  it  practically 
disappeared  the  third  year.  The  only 
difference  in  favor  of  the  Ladino  clover 
was  that  the  timothy  showed  better 
color  and  was  more  vigorous  on  the 
Ladino  clover  plot  during  the  third  year. 
The  birdsfoot  trefoil  on  the  other  hand 
has  continued  to  get  better  each  year 
since  it  was  seeded.  It  was  seeded  with 
timothy  at  the  rate  of  four  lbs.  with 
each  eight  lbs.  of  timothy  per  acre.  The 
stand  was  fair  the  first  year,  it  was  good 
the  next  year,  and  during  the  third  sea¬ 
son  the  birdsfoot  trefoil  was  excellent, 
and  it  was  also  equally  good  in  1945. 
The  Shelfords  say  that  they  have  har¬ 
vested  some  seed  from  this  birdsfoot 
trefoil  plot  and  have  scattered  it  over 
other  fields  on  the  farm  in  the  regular 
seeding  mixtures  until-^now  they  find 
trefoil  plants  growing  on  many  of  their 
fields.  It  makes  luxuriant  grazing  and 
the  cattle  like  it. 


AMAZING  NEW  LOADER 

LIFTS  2000  LBS.  11  FEET 


Laurance  Dann  of  Veteran  tells  this 
story  of  one  of  his  men  who  liked  to 
play  practical  jokes.  One  time,  Harold 
Platt,  a  livestock  buyer,  came  to  the 
Dann  farm.  It  happened  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  that  Platt  had  just  one  veal  calf 
on  the  back  of  his  truck.  While  Platt 
and  Dann  were  in  the  back  of  the  barn 
making  a  deal  for  some  cattle  that  Mr. 
Dann  had  for  sale,  Dave  Bost,  the  hired 
man,  shied  out  of  the  barn,  unloaded 
the  veal  calf  from  Platt’s  truck  and  put 
it  in  a  box  stall  at  the  front  of  the  barn. 
At  his  first  opportunity  the  hired  man 
told  Mr.  Dann  what  he  had  done  and 
Mr.  Dann  proceeded  in  due  tinfe  to  offer 
this  calf  for  sale  and  Mr.  Platt  bought 
it.  Not  until  they  were  ready  to  load 
the  calf  into  the  truck  did  Mr.  Platt  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  had  bought  his  own  calf 
over  again.  Needless  to  say,  there  were 
“fireworks”  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hired  man  quickly  disappeared  but  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  tell  folks  of 
the  joke  he  played  on  the  cattle  buyer. 


About  eight  years  ago  Charles  Sickles 
of  Latta  Brook  moved  back  to  the  old 
home  farm.  There  he  has  a  20-cow 
daii^  business  and  180  acres  of  crop¬ 
land.  Much  of  the  cropland  is  remote 
from  the  buildings  and  never  receives 
any  manure.  In  spite  of  this,  he  has 
been  able  to  grow  good  crops  wherever 
he  has  used  one  ton  of  lime  per  acre. 
He  believes  that  on  their  clay,  hill  land 
he  can  get  as  good  results  with  one  ton 
of  lime  as  many  valley  farmers  can  get 
from  two  tons  of  lime  per  acre.  When 
asked  about  his  eight  years’  experience 
on  this  farm,  Mr.  Sickles  says  that  he  is 
convinced  now  that  both  Winter  wheat 
and  Summer  bucl^wheat  are  uncertain 
crops,  but  that  he  can  grow  satisfactory 
crops  of  corn,  oats  and  clover  and  they 
seem  to  fit  in  best  in  the  dairy  business 
anyway.  l.  h.  w. 


Mrs.  Lester  Warner  did  a  lot  of  the  field  work  this  Summer  on  the  Warner  farm 
at  New  Bloomfield,  Perry  County,  Pennsylvania. 


LOADS  A  TON 
IN  J  MINUTE 


MAKES  HEAVY  JOBS  LIGHT! 
SLOW  JOBS  QUICK! 


TWIN  cr 

HYDRAU 

ATTACHES  TO 
TRACTOR  IN  30  MINUTES 

IJERE’S  the  greatest  “hired  hand’* 
you  or  any  farmer  ever  had. 

Actually  does  work  of  ten  men.  Loads 
manure,^  baled  hay,  lumber,  etc.  Makes 
it  amazingly  easy  to  pull  posts,  move 
small  buildings,  excavate  for  cellars, 
trench  silos,  as  well  as  fill  ditches,  washouts.  Great 
for  leveling,  landscaping. 

EASY,  SIMPLE  to  oper- 
ate.  Two,  twin  hydraulic 
lifts  raise  anything  up  to 
2,000  lbs.  quickly,  easily. 
Has  11  foot  range!  Driver 
has  open,  unobstructed  vi¬ 
sion  at  all  times  Clears  any 
opening  tractor  alone  will 
go  through. 


Simple  fo  Operate! 


Twin  hydraulic  lifts 
keep  load  balanced 
in  all  positions.  Unit 
weighs  only  750  lbs. 
One  man  can  put  it 
on  or  take  it  off. 


FREE:  Write  today  for  free  pictures,  descriptions 
showing  how  Sargent  makes  farming  easier.  No 
obligation.  Send  card  or  letter  today.  Address 
McGrath  Mfg.  Co.,  Depl.  Y-1,  4680  Leavenworth  St., 
Omaha  6,  Nebr.  ^  ** 


SABOEAfT  HYDRAULIC  LOADER 


EUROPEAN  LINDEN 

and  other  beautiful  trees  that  provide  shade 
quickly.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


the  name  in 

barn  equipment 

Has  **•" 

louden 

ut  has  pioneered  and  introduced  P 
ically  every  modem  piece  of 
ound  in  America’s  barns  today.  m 

he  future  ...  as  during  the  past  78 
-ears  .  .  .  LOUDEN  will 
.ring  you  new  time,  money  and  labor 
aving  improvements. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  MODERN  BARH 
equipment 

Steel  Stalls  and 
WATCH  sowis  Stanchions 

Water  Bowls 
Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 


at  ODce!  Carry  the  healing 
medication  insicfe  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  smalt  teats  . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila* 

mm.  ........It 


Raise  Me 
Without  Milk 


ITAllS  A  STANCHIONS 


Systems 
Hay  Unloading  Tools 
Sliding  Door  Track 
Hog  House  Equipment 
Horse  Stable  Fittings 

Barn  Plan  Service 
See  your  local  Louden 
dealer  or  write  us 
about  deliveries. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

( Established  1867 ) 

2410  N.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

■RANCHES: 

AlbAiry,  N.V.  Taledo.  O.  'st,  Raul.  Minn. 


Why  b«  short  sighted  and  sell  good 
calvee  when  they’U  brin^  a  greater 
pro0t  aa  milk  producers  later  on?  And  70a  don 
hare  to  raise  them  on  hi«rb-pHced  milk.  No  sir 
Just  feed  'em  Hyde's  Cream  Calf  Meal  for 
ffruel  feeding  or  Hyde's  Cream  Calf  Flakes  , 
for  dry  feedioff.  Saves  time,  work  and  cost.  Prove  j 
ittoyoorself  ...get a ba«  at  your  dealer  today!  ^  j 

WRITE  for  Free  Book  *‘How  to  Riise  Better  Calves'* 


RYDE&CO. 


S42S  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
CHICAGO  SO.  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES 
ON  LIGHTNING  RODS 

Stop  lightning  fires  and  losses.  Install  an  Eleetra 
Protection  System;  better  than  99®.  efficient.  Saves 
on  insurance  in  most  states.  Write  for  name  of 
local  representative. 


Protection  Co.  Inc. 


DEPT.  R.  It  NO.  PEARL  ST..  ALBANY  7,  N. 

DEALERSHIP  OPENINGS 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
Bible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
■uch  swindler  will  be  publimy  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  onr  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonMt 
transaction!!.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  monto  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Kubai.  Nkw- 
Yorkbh  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dealers^  Own  Survey  a  Boomerang 

SINCE  June  1943,  milk  deliveries  in  the 
metropolitan  area  have  been  on  an  every- 
other-day  basis,  as  a  wartime  conservation 
measure  by  order  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.  This  regulation  will  end  No¬ 
vember  1  and  in  anticipation  of  the  demand  by 
the  milk  wagon  drivers’  union  to  resume  daily 
deliveries,  the  dealers  are  seeking  consumer 
support  to  retain  the  every-other-day  system. 
To  that  end,  six  milk  dealers  are  financing  a 
survey  by  Cornell  University  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Leland  Spencer.  The  six  companies 
are  Borden,  Sheffield  Farms,  Dellwood  Dairy, 
Janssen  Dairy,  M.  H;  Renken  Dairy,  and  New¬ 
ark  Milk  and  Cream  Co.  It  is  competently  re¬ 
ported  that  the  “research  grants”  made  by 
these  dealers  to  Cornell  total  $150,000. 

The  first  part  of  the  survey,  dealing  with 
retail  milki  has  just  been  released.  The  con¬ 
clusions  are  that  if  daily  deliveries  are  re¬ 
sumed,  the  consumer  will  pay  1.3  cents  more 
per  quart  due  to  increased  labor  costs,  and 
that  if  subsidy  payments  are  discontinued, 
another  1.8  cents  will  be  added  to  the  retail 
milk  price;  in  other  words,  a  total  increase  of 
at  least  three  cents  per  quart  to  the  consumer. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  survey  was 
financed  by  dealers  for  the  express  purpose  of 
proving  their  own  point.  As  such,  it  seems 
to  be  a  waste  of  good  time  and  money  because 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  could  pos¬ 
sibly  claim  that  daily  deliveries  cost  less  than 
every-other-day  deliveries. 

Unfortunately,  even  in  proving  this  undis¬ 
puted  fact.  Dr.  Spencer  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  restrain  himself  from  making  some  of 
his  usual  misstatements  and  omissions.  He 
neglects  to  point  out,  for  example,  that  there 
are  two  subsidies,  one  of  20  cents  on  every 
hundredweight  of  fluid  milk  sold,  paid  direct  to 
dealers;  and  another,  of  varying  amount  (now 
70  cents  a  cwt.),  paid  to  producers  in  order  to 
pr6S6rv0  for  dealers  their  pre-war  price  spread. 
He  admits  that  dealers’  net  profits  on  sales  have 
increased  substantially  since  1942,  but  in  cred¬ 
iting  them  with  only  1.5  per  cent  profit  on 
sales  in  1944,  he  fails  to  explain  whether  this 
represents  the  profit  on  retail  fluid  sales  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  or  whether  it  is  the 
profit  on  all  milk  sales  made  everywh^e.  If 
the  latter,  his  report  is  at  great  variant^  with 
the  annual  statements  of  Borden  and  National 
Dairy,  which  reported  sales  profits,  after  all 
expenses  and  taxes,  of  3  per  cent  and  2  6  per 
cent  respectively.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Spencer’s  figure  refers  only  to  fluid  sales,  then 
it  must  be  observed  that,  compared  with  ten 
years  back  when  this  same  expert  reported 
that  a  dealer  had  to  sell  143  quarts  of  milk  to 
make  one  cent  of  profit,  that  dealer  is 
certainly  doing  much  better  today  than  Dr. 
Spencer  cares  to  admit.  A  sales  profit  of  1.5 
per  cent  represents  a  net  return  of  cents 
on  every  dollar’s  worth  of  milk  sold.  With 
doorstep  milk  selling  at  17  cents  a  quart,  the 
dealer  makes  1%  cents  on  every  six  quarts, 
or  21/2  miUs  per  quart.  This  means  that  at  the 
present  time,  on  Dr.  Spencer’s  analysis  of  his 
dealer-clients’  own  figures,  there  is  36  cents 
of  profit  made  on  every  143  quarts  of  milk  sold, 
compared  with  one  cent  of  profit  made  ten 
years  ago;  an  increase  of  3500  per  cent! 

Why  is  it  that  in  listing  the  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  that  make  up  a  dealer’s  spread,  only 
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one  of  the  items — the  cost  of  labor  in  selling 
and  delivery — is  based  on  actual  audit?  Every 
other  figure  is  the  dealer’s  own  estimate  and 
approximation.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
press  release,  but  it  does  appear  in  fine  print 
in  the  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  report.  Nor  is 
any  recommendation  made  that  these  other 
items  of  cost  might  be  pared  or  eliminated. 
It  is  just  taken  for  granted,  without  any  audit 
or  check,  that  there  is  no  possible  way  to  cut 
down  the  spread;  an  assumption  that  every 
fair-minded  person  will  challenge  immediately 
and  with  good  reason. 

But  the  most  significant  fact  about  the  en¬ 
tire  survey,  wholly  aside  from  its  uselessness, 
its  prejudiced  sponsorship  and  its  many  in¬ 
accuracies,  is  that  Dr.  Spencer  has,  imfortun- 
ately  for  his  clients,  over-proved  his  case.  In 
showing  how  much  cheaper  every-other-day 
delivery  is,  he  proves  the  exorbitant  and  un¬ 
necessary  expense  incurred  in  any  kind  of 
home  delivery.  Farmers  have  always  con¬ 
tended  that,  as  it  has  been  operated  for  the 
past  two  decades,  home  delivery  is  a  luxury 
service  and  that  while  consumers  who  are  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  pay  for  it  should  not  be  denied 
that  extra  service,  still  it  is  unfair  to  producers 
and  consumers  that  the  price  of  home-delivered 
milk  should  be  the  base  for  retail  prices  gen¬ 
erally.  Store  milk  sales  have  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  past  ten  years  and  both  the 
big  dealers  and  the  teamsters’  union  are  aware 
of  this  and  are  trying  to  stem  the  trend;  the 
big  dealers  because  they  will  lose  what  little 
consumer  good-will  they  have  left  to  the  more 
economic  independent  dealers  who  serve  a 
large  number  of  stores,  and  the  union  because 
it  wants  to  hold  the  jobs. 

The  sale  of  milk  through  stores  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  toward  a  solution  of  our  present 
inefficient  and  uneconomic  system  of  milk  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  sooner  the  big  dealers  and 
the  union  realize  this,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  entire  industry. 


The  Presidential  Tenure 

A  SENATE  Sub-Committee  held  a  hearing  in 
Washington  on  September  27  on  proposals 
to  limit  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  President. 
Since  the  first,  the  term  for  which  Presidents 
have  been  elected,  has  been  of  four  years’ 
duration.  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  both 
elected  for  two  4-year  terms.  Both  likewise 
refused  third  terms  and  stated  their  reasons, 
which  were  entirely  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  No  change  was  made  in  the  Constitu- 


What  Farmers  Say 

Your  article  “Peace  on  Earth”  in  the  September  1 
issue  warmed  me.  It  has  been  my  fate,  or  rather  my 
blessing,  to  have  spent  most  of  my  life  with  the  small 
common  folks  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Eng¬ 
land,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  I  know  one 
thing  for  sure.  It  isn’t  they  who  make  war.  In  each 
family,  whether  it  is  in  Calgary,  Poughkeepsie,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Bremen  or  Apeldoorn,  there  is,  if  left  alone  by 
war  propaganda,  a  love  and  a  hope  for  enduring 
peace.  Yet  all  have  failed  twice  in  this  generation, 
and  under  the  democratic  way  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  small  man  has  it  in  his  hands  to  make 
the  world  subject  to  his  wishes.  But  most  of  them 
prefer  sleeping  (politically)  to  working  and  watch¬ 
ing,  and  they  let  small  groups  get  away  with  the 
power.  Here  in  Holland,  they  now  yell  for  annexation 
of  German  land.  Who  are  “they”?  About  20  patriotic 
editors.  The  fathers  and  mothers  don’t  want  annexa¬ 
tion,  for  they  link  it  with  a  new  war.  But  the  yell  of 
the  Dutch  papers  is  heard  around  the  world,  while 
the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  home  folks  nobody  can  hear, 
for  they  do  not  talk  about  it.  It  isn’t  healthy  for  them 
just  now  to  oppose  it.  All  the  information  that  I  have 
gathered  together  in  my  story  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  obtained  from  people  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  homes.  That  is  not  my  conception  of  a  self¬ 
ruling  people.  It  is  democracy  gone  to  sleep. 

When  I  was  in  America,  it  made  my  heart  ache  to 
see  the  people  get  wild  and  enthusiastic  on  Election 
Day — when  it  was  too  late.  In  our  caucus  room  in 
Ulster  County,  the  very  place  where  the  key  to  demo¬ 
cratic  government  is  kept,  I  never  saw  more  than 
three  men,  and  they  were  the  attending  officials  of 
the  parties.  That  is  the  drama  of  America’s  democracy. 

HoUand.  H.  A.  Bennink. 

Herman  Bennink’s  story  “Farming  Under 
the  Swastika”  begins  in  this  issue  on  page  382. 
It  tells  of  Holland’s  five  year  occupation  by  the 
German  military  forces.  Rarely  have  we  read 
so  moving  an  account  of  any  incident  and  we 
are  certainly  grateful  to  Mr.  Bennink  for  al¬ 
lowing  us  to  publish  his  story.  It  will  run  in 
successive  issues  until  completed. 

Before  being  drafted  in  the  army,  I  purchased  a 
60-acre  farm  in  western  Massachusetts.  I  have  now 
been  discharged  and  expect  to  go  up  to  that  farm 
soon.  I  know  I  will  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in 
order  to  get  the  place  on  the  beam,  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  I  will  get  from  reading  my  Rural 
New-Yorker,  (all  my  copies  were  saved  for  me  as 
I  was  in  the  service)  are  going  to  be  a  big  help  to  me 
in  accomplishing  this.  Here’s  my  $1.00  to  renew 
my  subscription  to  the  best  farm  paper;  c.  M. 
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tion,  but  it  became  a  tradition  that  two  4-year 
terms  were  the  limit  for  any  one  President 
down  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was 
elected  for  a  third  term  in  1940,  and  for  a 
fourth  term  in  1944. 

At  the  committee  hearing,  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon  said  that  no  political  philos¬ 
ophy  should  become  symbolized  in  one  man 
and  that  the  issue  of  presidential  tenure  should 
be  passed  upon  by  the  people.  He  said  long 
service  is  not  good  for  any  chief  executive  and 
not  fair  to  the  man  himself.  He  said  that  he 
believed  that  President  Roosevelt  was  a  cas¬ 
ualty  of  long  tenure. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  urged  a  limitation 
of  the  tenure  to  at  least  the  two-term  limit. 

Senator  W.  Lee  O’Daniel  of  Texas  urged 
approval  of  his  amendment  which  would  limit 
Senators  and  Representatives,  as  well  as  Presi¬ 
dents,  to  one  six-year  term. 

When  Washington  was  urged  to  accept  a 
third  term,  he  gave  unanswerable  reasons  why 
the  presidential  tenure  should  be  limited.  Time 
and  the  growth  of  the  nation  have  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  the  advice  of  both  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  We  like  the  proposal  to  limit  the 
members  of  the  Congress  to  a  single  term  of 
six  years  for  all,  but  the  election  of  members 
should  be  staggered  so  that  the  terms  of  all 
members  would  not  expire  at  the  same  time. 


Peacetime  Conscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  editorial  “Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  to  Men”,  in  the  September  1  issue  is  really 
fine.  Please  accept  my  hearty  appreciation. 

I  am  writing  out  of  a  deep  concern  lest  universal 
peacetime  military  training  be  slipped  over  on  us  in 
some  way  or  other  during  this  period  of  rejoicing  that 
the  war  is  over  and  the  boys  are  coming  home.  The 
general  feeling  that  any  danger  of  peacetime  conscrip¬ 
tion  is  “out,”  due  to  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  winning 
of  the  war,  may  serve  to  put  us  offguard. 

My  reason  for  concern  is,  first,  that  President  Tru¬ 
man  seems  to  favor  some  such  scheme.  His  statement 
that  he  was  not  for  conscription  but  would  favor  “uni¬ 
versal”  military  training  in  peacetime  indicates  his 
attitude,  I  believe..  Second,  the  War  Department 
wants  conscription  just  as  much  now  as  it  did  previ¬ 
ously.  They  may  just  keep  low  about  it  for  a  time 
but  it  will  pop  up  in  some  xmexpected  time  or  man¬ 
ner,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Even  while  conscrip¬ 
tion  advocates  were  shouting  for  it,  the  President  and 
the  War  Department  were  well  aware  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  new  type  bombers,  and  other  as  yet  less 
known  scientific  war  implements. 

The  “little  man,”  to  whom  you  refer  in  your  edi¬ 
torial,  will  have  little  opportunity  to  take  up  the 
responsibility  of  building  a  really  working  democracy 
if;  (1)  He  must  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
caste  for  a  year  or  more  at  his  most  impressionable 
age,  (2)  If  we  assume  the  coming  of  World  War  III 
as  inevitable  and  thereby  deny  any  hope  of  peace 
through  vanquishing  the  enemy  or  world  charter  or 
peaceful  organization,  (3)  If  we  build  an  overtpwer- 
ing  military  caste  such  as  imiversal  conscription 
would  permit,  (4)  If  we  load  the  “little  man”  with 
ever  increasing  debts  even  in  peacetime  and  compel 
the  continuance  of  an  armament  economy,  (5)  If  we 
permit  the  spread  of  the  falsehood  that  only  through 
regimentation  and  military  training  can  we  discipline 
our  youth  and  assure  them  health. 

I  am  writing  to  suggest  the  need  for  unusual  alert¬ 
ness  on  this  matter. 

Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.  Dutton  S.  Peterson 

WE  think  that  Mr,  Peterson,  a  Minister  and 
a  former  Assemblyman,  makes  five  good 
points  in  his  argument  against  compulsory 
peacetime  conscription.  Several  local  Granges 
in  New  York  State  have  already’  expressed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

Certainly,  the  results  of  enforced  military 
training  in  the  European  countries  and  in 
Japan  have  been  far  from  happy  for  those  who 
adopted  it.  In  fact,  it  has  been  one  of  the  vital 
contributing  causes  of  untold  misery  and  ruin, 
not  only  to  those  nations  themselves  but  to  the 
whole  world.  Besides,  there  has  never  been 
any  honest  intensive  effort  in  this  country  to 
recruit  adaptable  volunteers  for  our  army. 
Until  this  has  been  tried  and  proven  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  there  is  no  reason  or  need  to  rush  head¬ 
long  into  a  program  that  has  always  brought 
ruin  in  its  wake.  Even  then,  its  necessity  will 
be  open  to  serious  challenge  in  view  of  the 
effect  of  the  atomic  bomb  invention  on  all 
possible  warfare  in  the  future. 


Brevities 

The  good  old  days  were  founded  on  hard  work, 
systematic  saving,  paying  debts,  and  living  within 
one’s  means.  It  was  no  bed  of  roses,  but  people  ate 
and  slept  well. 

“But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles; 
they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk, 
and  not  faint.” — Isa.  40:31. 

Regardless  of  ration  points,  anyone  with  a  well 
stocked  shelf  of  home  raised  and  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables  can  do  some  well  earned  gloating.  No 
other  food  tastes  quite  so  good  as  ffiat  produced  right 
on  the  place. 
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"WTien  you’re  drowsing  on  a  cross-country  bus, 
as  your  driver  takes  familiar  “hairpin”  curves, 
you  can  rest  assured  your  rubber-tired  mam¬ 
moth,  will  respond  to  the  competent  hands  upon 
its  steering  wheel. 

For  riding  with  you  is  Nickel -which  helps 
make  steering  connections  and  other  vital  Nickel- 
steel  parts  strong  and  tough  enough  to  take  the 
extra  load  that  repeated  road  shock  thrusts  upon 
them. 

All  through  the  bus  — in  wrought  steel  parts 
from  steering  knuckles  to  rear  axles,  in  cast 
parts  from  motor  blocks  to  brake  drums - 
Nickel  helps  provide  the  stamina  for  long,  de¬ 


pendable  performance  that  has  made  the  bus  a 
vital  part  of  our  transportation  system. 

In  these  and  countless  other  ways  versatile 
Nickel -by  imparting  improved  properties  to 
other  metals -is  *"Your  Unseen  Friend..”  It’s 
as  much  a  part  of  your  daily  life  as  the  door  key 
in  your  pocket. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 


International  Nickel  —  Miners,  smeltera 
and  refiners  of  Nickel  and  the  Platinum 
metals  —  producers  of  INCO  Nickel  Al¬ 
loys,  including  MONEL  and  INCONEL. 
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WHAT  TMIE 

VETEKIllVAllY  PROFESSION 

MEANS  TO  MANKINU 


9  A  quarter  century  ago,  cattle  in  South  Africa  ate 
bones,  chewed  fences,  developed  misshapen  bodies  and 
had  few  calves.  Veterinary  scientists,  by  brilliant  re¬ 
search,  proved  that  the  cause  was  lack  of  phosphorus  in 
soil  and  forage. 

^  Today  cattle-raisers  the  world  over,  dianks  to  this  basic 
veterinary  research,  provide  phosphorus  regularly  for  their 
herds.  Added  profits  from  this  practice  pay  untold  millions 
of  dollars  in  greater  fertility,  faster  growth  and  better 
health.  The  same  principle  applied  to  sheep  and  swine 
.husbandry  means  added  dividends  in  these  fields  as  well. 

By  their  studies  of  the  food  deficiency  diseases  of 
animals  America’s  veterinarians  are  saving  livestock 
raisers  many  times  the  cost  of  their  services.  This  i^ 
just  one  of  many  instances  of  the  great  contribution  which 
veterinary  medicine  is  making  to  profitable  livestock 
production. 


One  o!  o'  series  of  educational  announcements  by 

A.mericaii  foundation  for  Animal  Healtk: 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Associated  Serum  Producers,  Inc. 
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1QR  PRACTICAL 
IMU  SUGGESTIONS 


that  will  help  you  to  get 
better  gas  mileage 
Hr*  longer  tire  life 
101^  better  performance 
lower  upkeep  costs 


Get  a  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer 
or  use  the  coupon  below: 


METAL  REPAIRS 

made  EASY 


Leaks  and  cracks  in  tractor,  truck,  farm 
machinery  parts,  in  tanks,  stoves,  piping, 
home  utensils,  etc.,  are  sealed  qu  ckly, 
lastingly  w:th  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Re¬ 
pair  Cement.  Tightens  loose  parts.  Saves 
time  and  money.  Applied  like  putty, 
no  heat  needed.  Sets  to  metal  hardness. 
Has  countless  uses  in  in  every  farm  and 
home.  Get  it  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  or  larger 
sizes  at  hardware  stores.  Write  us  if 
your  store  hasn’t  it. 

REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

Send  postcard  for  froe  40-paBe  book 
giving  clear  practical  directions 
for  sho-t  -  cut  metal  repairs. 

‘  170  diagrams. 

Smooth-Oa  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  CoBimimip'w  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTH’ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


FREE 
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Feeding  Ewes  and  Fattening  Lambs 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Very  often  lambs  that  started  out 
well  in  the  Spring  look  bedraggled  and 
unhealthy  at  this  time  of  the  year,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  kept  on  pasture 
too  long  without  additiongJ  feed.  Their 
poor  condition  is  also  frequently  caused 
by  neglect,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  often  left 
to  shift  largely  for  themselves.  Sheep 
are  naturally  so  thrifty  and  hardy  that 
if  given  half  a  chance,  they  will  pick  a 
living  on  land  where  any  other  kind  of 
livestock  would  starve  to  death.  They 
like  weeds  and  will  keep  the  fence 
corners  clean,  thus  preventing  them 
from  going  to  seed;  but  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  keep  in  good  condition  on 
weeds  or  poor  pasture  alone. 

Salt  and  Minerals. 

In  addition  to  requiring  extra  feed 
when  on  poor  pasture,  sheep  need  com¬ 
paratively  large  amounts  of  salt.  They 
should,  therefore,  have  constant  access 
to  both  salt  and  water.  Nothing  else 
is  so  inexpensive  or  will  make  such 
large  returns  for  the  small  amount  of 
trouble  involved.  Besides  salt,  they 
should  be  allowed  a  good  mineral  mix¬ 
ture,  one  that  is  satisfactory  consists  of 
salt  one,  dicalcium  phosphate  three 
and  ground  limestone  one,  part?  by 
weight.  ,  ,  ,. 

The  lambs  should  be  separated  from 
the  ewes  at  weaning  time,  or  at  any 
rate  by  Fall,  and  both  examined  to  make 
sure  that  their  fleece  is  not  caked  with 
manure.  In  some  instances  where  such 
a  condition  has  been  allowed  to  persist, 
they  may  have  become  fly-blown  and 
be  infested  with  maggots.  In  any  case, 
all  soiled  and  dirty  fleece  should  be 
trimmed  away  from  aroxmd  their  dock 


in  place  of  corn,  poimd  for  pound. 

Numerous  comparisons  made  between 
shelled  corn  and  whole  barley,  when 
fed  with  alfalfa  hay,  to  fattening  lambs 
resulted  in  practically  no  difference  in 
the  rate  of  gain  produced.  However, 
in  terms  of  efficiency  it  required  about 
25  pounds  more  barley  and  50  pounds 
more  hay  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain 
made. 

When  healthy,  vigorous  feeder  lambs, 
either  Natives  or  Westerns,  are  fed 
from  an  initial  weight  of  approximately 
60  pounds  per  head,  for  a  period  of 
from  90  to  100  days,  it  will  require  an 
average  of  about  one  pound  daily  of 
either  shelled  corn  or  whole  barley, 
and  a  little  under  2.4  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay,  to  produce  good  gains.  Such  lambs, 
when  properly  handled  and  fed,  should 
weigh  between  90  and  100  pounds  at  the 
end  of  the  feeding  period  mentioned. 
Before  heing  put  on  full  feed,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  their  grain  ration  most¬ 
ly  whole  or  rolled  oats.  At  the  end  of 
ten  days  to  two  weeks,  the  oats  can 
then  be  gradually  eliminated  over  a 
period  of  three  weeks,  and  eittier  corn 
or  barley  substituted.  A  poorer  grade 
and  coarser  quality  roughage  can  also 
be  used  to  an  economic  advantage  dur¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  stage  of  their  fat¬ 
tening  period. 

Fattening  With  Oats 

As  a  lamb  fattening  feed,  oats  is  the 
safest  of  all  grains,  because  it  possesses 
more  bulk  due  to  its  higher,  fiber  con¬ 
tent.  It  contains  an  average  of  10.6  per 
cent  fiber  as  compared  with  2.2  for 
corn,  and  5.7  for  barley.  On  the  other 
hand, a  factor  that  is  frequently  over¬ 
looked  is  that  it  contains  from  9  to  13 


Rambouillets  are  noted  for  their  large  size,  hardiness,  close  flocking,  and  heavy 
yields  of  top  grading  wool.  Rams  of  this  breed  are  finding  increasing  favor  on 
Northeasterm  farms,  because  they  sire  large  framed  lambs  that  feed  well.  TThe 
ewes  are  good  mothers  and  excellent  grazers.  This  Ramhouillet  ram  topped  the 

1944  ram  sale  at  San  Angelo,  Texas. 
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Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire.  Cello-Glass, 
Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
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Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 
Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE.  - 
ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mabopac.  New 


and  twist.  This  will  permit  the  ewes  to 
take  the  ram  more  readily  during  the 
breeding  season.  The  ram’s  belly  fleece, 
especially  around  the  sheath,  should 
also  be  sheared.  Very  often,  a  poor  lamb 
crop  or  even  its  total  failure,  is  due  to 
not  trimming  the  fleece  in  the  manner 
suggested,  shortly  before  turning  the 
ram  wjfh  the  ewes  in  the  Fall. 

Producing  Twins. 

Unless  pastures  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  good  and  the  breeding  ewes 
consequently  fat,  they  should  be  fed 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  or  more 
grain  daily  for  three  or  four  weeks 
before  the  first  frosty  nights.  This 
process,  known  as  flushing,  will  not 
only  prolong  their  breeding  life,  make 
more  milk  and  consequently  result  in 
thriftier  and  faster  growing  lambs,  but 
it  will  also  cause  them  to  produce 
twins  more  often.  Multiple  births  are 
the  result  of  females  producing  mpre 
than  one  ripened  ovum,  and  then  having 
these  fertilized  when  bred.  A  fertile 
ram  secretes  many  times  more  sperma- 
tazoa  then  are  needed  to  fertilize  these 
ova.  The  number  of  lambs  that  a  ewe 
yeans  is,  therefore,  controlled  primarily 
by  her  ability  to  produce  ova  at  breed¬ 
ing  time.  Careful  and  proper  selection, 
breeding,  and  feeding  for  this  desirable 
character  of  prolificness  will,  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  result  in  es- 
tablishng  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes  that 
produce  numerous  thrifty  twin  lambs. 

Feeds  for  Fattening  Lambs 

One  of  the  many  advantages  that  fat¬ 
tening  lambs  possess  is  their  ability  to 
chew  feed  so  well  there  is  no  need  to 
have  it  previously  ground.  They  can 
also  utilize  considerable  coarse  rcugh- 
age  to  a  profitable  advantage  durir^ 
the  early  stage  of  their  fattening  period. 
Tests  at  several  experiment  stations 
have  shown  that  fattening  lambs  will 
usually  make  more  rapid  and  efficient 
gains  and  growth  on  whole  ^ain  than 
when  it  is  ground.  Hominy  feed,  how¬ 
ever,  is  about  equal  to  shelled  corn  in 
lamb  feeding  value,  and.  therefor^ 
when  it  can  be  bougnt  at  or  near  the 
same  price,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  used 


per  cent  less  total  digestible  nutrients 
than  either  barley  or  corn.  In  many  of 
the  State  Station  experiments,  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  t.d.n,  content  was  apparently 
not  considered  in  their  lamb  feeding 
tests,  because  pats  was  comparatively 
fed  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis.  When 
this  has  been  done,  it  is  only  natural 
that  gains  were  not  as  great  or  as  ef¬ 
ficient  as  when  corn  or  barley  were 
used.  However,  in  several  trials  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Indiana  Station,  by  Claude 
Harper,  in  which  comparable  lambs 
were  fed  enough  high  quality,  heavy 
oats  to  make  up  for  this  difference  in 
t.d.n.  content,  the  oat-fed  lambs  made 
as  good  gains  as  those  fed  corn. 

In  these  trials,  the  oat-fed  lambs  con¬ 
sumed  an  average  daily  ration  of  1,7 
lbs.  oats,  .16  lbs.  of  -  cottonseed  meal, 
.8  lbs.  of  clover  hay,  and  .9  lbs.  of  corn 
silage.  On  some  of  my  trips  to  the 
Indiana  Station,  I  saw  several  pens  of 
these  lambs  on  feed  during  different 
years.  In  discussing  their  feeding  re¬ 
sponse  and  gains  with  Professor  Harper, 
he  remarked  that  the  oat-fed  lambs  had 
always  been  the  easiest  to  keep  on  feed 
of  any  experimental  groups  they  had 
ever  handled.  Another  important  con¬ 
sideration  which  he  mentioned  was 
that  the  principal  determining  factor 
relative  to  feeding  grain  to  lambs, 
especially  during  their  preliminary  fat¬ 
tening  period,  was  their  condition  and 
method  of  handling  prior  to  going  into 
the  feed  lot.  Lambs  that  are  fairly 
well  fleshed,  strong,  thrifty  and  that 
have  been  gaining  some  in  weight, 
can  handle  corn  or  barley  with  less 
danger  from  overeating  than  half- 
starved,  run-down  lambs. 

When  lambs  are  thin  and  overly 
hungry,  they  are  very  liable  to  overeat 
if  corn  or  barley  is  fed  to  them  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities.  When  this  occurs, 
many  of  them  may  die,  resulting  in  the 
so-called  apoplexy  disease.  If  this  dis¬ 
ease  makes  its  appearance,  the  only 
satisfactory  treatment  is  to  correct  the 
cause.  Grain  should  be  eliminated,  and 
after  a  few  days  on  roughage  alone, 
they  can  be  brought  back  on  grain  feed 
(Continued  on  page  475.) 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


\WASHINCTON  CROSSING  •NEW  JERSEY 


Registered  Purebred 

ABERDEEN4NGUS 

Beef  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
BREEDING  COWS  FROM 

$200  UP 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
C.ty,  Longacre  5-6724 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Females.  These 
cows  are  all  safe  in  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Epponian,  who 
are  two  of  the  premier  sires  of  the  breed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS.  ALLAN  A.  RYAN.  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS*  BULL 
CALVES  &  VACCI?^ATED  HEIFERS 

We  have  a  1:  mi  ted  number  for  sale  and  will 
sell  them  at  sensible  prices,  F.  O.  B.  farm. 

FRANK  NORRIS 

Willowbrook  Farm,  Verbank 

(Dutchess  County),  New  York 

KENRIDGE  FARM  OFFERS 

FOB  SiCLE:  A  choice  group  of  March  and  April  pure¬ 
bred  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers.  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited 

E.  L.  2UILL  Manager,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Ud..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  Y'rk. 

FOR  SALE  Aberdeen-Angus  ^,‘rheTT"b"u 

prospect.  Price  $400.00.  Excellent  breeding.  Also 
few  head  you-'g  cows.  Individ”ary  pr’ced  on  inquiry. 

HAMMOND  FARM,  SAUNDERSTOWN.  R.  I. 

— REGISTEKED  ABEBDEEN-ANGT7S  FOR  SAI.il— 
Herd  Sire  Earl  of  Dunwalke  and  seven  cows,  Froh- 
llelm  stock,  due  to  calf  this  fall.  Priced  reasonable. 

AURORA  FARMS,  POMPTON  PLAINS.  N.  J. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R,  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Uerkshire  Host. 

18  Reg.  /ng'.’s  cows  and  calves  Brlarcllff  breeding: 
bred  to  Marshall  bred  bull.  Breeding  with  quality. 
Bargain.  S.  C.  PENDERGAST,  PHOENIX.  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  15  months  old  {hornless)  well 
dovoloped;  and  a  ha-'dsomo  animal  of  good  disposition; 
registry  papers  will  be  delivered.  STEPHEN  FELTER, 
ROCK  TAVERN,  R.D.  I.  Orange  County,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD S 

Registered  Two  Year  Old  Hereford  Heifers.  Homed 
and  polled.  Also  young  bulls.  Can  ship  any  States 

THE  GAG"  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 


REG.  SOUTHDOWN  &  CHEVIOT  RAMS 

lEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

M.  P.  TAIT,  Farm  Sunt.,  Stetlersville,  Pennsylvania 

Sheep  &  Lambs  For  Sale 

Breeding  stock  In  Shropshire,  Cheviot:  a  few  Southdale 
ewe  lambs.  L.  H.  BALDWIN,  WILTON,  N.  H. 

For  Sale:  40  reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  rams  sired  by 
Imported  rams.  Rams  have  size  and  quality  with  good 
fleeces.  Beo  them  or  write.  Van  VIeet  Bros.  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES.  75  RAMS,  200  EWES. 

500  Unregistered  EWES.  Heaviest  shearers. 
EDMOND  STONE. _ CHARITON. _ IOWA 

— REGIS’TERED  OXFORD  RAMS.  YEARI.INGS— 
and  lambs,  bred  ewes.  Bonier  Collie  Puppies. 

H.  S.  TILBURY.  BARTON.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  DORSET  RAMS  SHIPPED  ON  AP- 
PROVAI,.  Send  for  photographs.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 


HAMPSHIRE  R.VMS  —  ONE  TE.LRDING.  TWO 
SPRINGERS:  All  finest  bleed  lines.  CHANTICLEER 
FARM,  H.  S.  Dunning,  R.  F.  D.  I,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 
Yearlings  and  Ram  Lambs,  also  a  few  bred  ewes. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT.  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

-LARGE  CORRIED/LB  IL\MS  AND  EWES- 


J,  H.  WHITMORE.  MOUNT  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  &  DORSET  RAMS.  Also  bred 
ewes.  H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  R.  D.  3.  ALBION,  N.Y. 

Shropshire  Rams  robust:  best  breeding.  Clipped  to  14 
pounds.  Bargains.  E.  W.  WILCOX.  CROSBY.  PA. 

llambouillet  Rams  with  size  and  heavy  shearing  fleeces. 

KENNETH  MOORE,  NICHOLS,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

FOR  SAIiJ:  HIGH  CLASS  REG.  BEIXIIAN  Breeding 
mares  and  heavy  draft  horses  well  broke  to  harness. 
Write  Us  Your  Needs. 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal,”  See 
guaramee  editorial  page  :  t  t 


CLIPPER  BLADES  WITH  BROKEN  TEETH 

Exchangee!  for  our  rebuilt  blades.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prompt  service.  Eiiclose  $2.00  with  each  set. 
Cllpp'ng  uiachlnea  repaired. 

CLIPPER  SERVICE,  OAK  RIDGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Origin  of  Poland-China 

Where  did  the  term  Poland-China 
originate  in  regard  to  swine,  and  what 
does  it  mean?  One  Sunday  night  the 
question  was  asked  in  the  broadcast  of 
Information  Please,  and  no  one  could 
answer.  I  have  known  the  breed  these 
many  years  and  never  paid  any  further 
attention  to  it.  Can  find  nothing  in  any 
reference  work  as  to  what  it  really 
means.  J.  b.  d. 

The  Poland-China  breed  of  hogs  was 
started  in  the  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio. 
The  breed  is  the  result  of  the  crossing 
and  selection  of  severed  of  the  earlier 
types  and  strains  of  hogs  that  were  used 
in  this  section,  especially  in  Butler  and 
Warren  Counties,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Among  these 
early  types  and  strains  was  one  known 
as  the  Big  China,  These  hogs  were  very 
popular  and  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Warren  County  hogs.  Another  one  of 
the  early  strains  developed  was  from 
some  hogs  which  were  known  locally 
as  Polands.  The  only  reason  advanced 
for  this  designation  was  the  fact  that 
the  first  breeder  of  this  strain  was  a 
Mr,  C.  Asher,  who  had  come  to  this 
country  from  Poland.  The  history  of 
the  breed  states  that  these  hogs  were 
reddish  in  color,  and  probably  were  the 
so-called  Sandy  Berkshires.  The  name 
Poland  Stuck  lo  them.  Tnrough  selec¬ 
tion  and  crossing  of  these  two  strains 
and  types,  the  word  Poland-China  was 
coined.  This  name  came  into  such  gen¬ 
eral  use  that,  although  breeders  real¬ 
ized  it  was  not  a  correct  designation, 
they  did  not  like  to  change  it,  because 
the  breed  of  hogs  so  designated  was 
finding  increased  and  rapid  favor 
throughout  the  Corn  Belt. 

The  official  Poland-China  Association 
published  their  first  volume  known  as 
the  American  Poland-China  Record  in 
1879.  Dift'erences  of  opinion  among 
some  of  the  older  breeders  regarding 
the  registration  of  foundation  animals 
caused  a  split  within  the  organization, 
and  for  several  years  there  were  three 
Poland-China  Associations  engaged  in 
the  registration  of  such  hogs.  During 
the  last  year  these  difierent  associations 
have  agreed  upon  a  consolidated  pro¬ 
gram  and  are  now  in  one  organization 
known  as  the  Poland-China  Record  As¬ 
sociation.  The  secretary  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  is  C.  G.  McCahan. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp . 4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  .  1.50 

(New  YorK  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 

_ SWINE _ 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1083 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
We  have  some  nice  ones  just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  old  $8.00  EACH 
8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $8.50  EACH 
Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed — Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Shipiied  C.O.D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Bar  None,  Bomber  and  I-ynwood  Emblefu  blood  lines. 
Fall  pigs  a’ld  Servico  Boars 
WRITE  L^S  YOUR  W.LNTS 
TAN  BARK  FARM,  Holland  (Erie  Ck).)  New  York 

PHGISTERED  BERKSHllLES  FALL  PIGS  SIRED 
by  the  1944  Eastern  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Big  uni¬ 
form  Utters  of  fast  growing  pigs  from  proven  bro^ 
sows.  Inoculated  for  cholera.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

I.  G.  &  J.  F.  Payne,  East  Schodack,  New  York 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  Booking  orders  for 
Pall  pigs.  Sired  by  Accolalea’s  Epoch  Improver  he  by 
Boren's  Epoch,  the  sire  of  champions. 

LAUREN  D.  COUCH,  CASTILE,  NEW  YORK 

Rf>n  Diipai*  Cufinp  Junior  and  Grand 

ncy.  UUl  UC  awilic  Cha.mpi0«i8  of  the  Eastern 
Regional  Duroc  Show.  Gilts,  service  boars,  and  orders 
taken  now  for  Fall  pigs.  C.  T.  EDGERTON, 
KING  FARMS,  MORRISVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Rpff  Dnrnc  RERVICE  BOARS  Immediate  delivery. 
HCg.  uujut,  jgow  booking  orders  for  FWIi,  PIGS 
delivery  about  Nov.  15.  BRED  GILTS  for  March  far¬ 
rowing,  bred  to  our  great  herd  boars,  and  JUNIOR 
CHAMl’ION  BOAIL  Stock  Is  limited.  Order  early. 
Riverview  Farms,  R.  D.  I,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 


HOLSTEINS 


IVC  F  IS  lar  X  fL  XS 

Ihire  bred  serviceable  fall  and  spring  boars.  Tlie  low 
thick  kind  that  makes  such  delicious  pork.  Also  taking 
orders  for  fall  fe-^der  pigs. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

m  Maplehurtt  Duroes,  Spring  Pin*.  Either  Sex.  • 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Pedigreed  Chester  White  Boar  One  year 
old:  an^d  youty  pedigreed  Chester  Wlilte  Pigs. 

U.  A.  Turnquist,  Box  5?,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

•  Feodixis  .E»iss  • 

6-7  weeks  $6.50  each;  S-9  weeks  $7.50  each.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Crosa  or  CJiester  and  Yorkshire  Cross.  Ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  check  or  money  order.  Vaccinate 
extra.  Telephooo  Woburn  0086. 
WALTER  LUX.  44  Arlington  Road.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Small  Pigs  All  Ag^s;  All  Prices;  ^1|?'rVt7d‘' 

H.  HENKEL  A.  SONS,  Cresent  Ave.,  Wyekoff.  N.  J. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHIJOT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.O.  4.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Taking  Orders  For  Big  Type  Poland  China 

line*- 

CHARLES  B.  CARSON,  R.F.  2,  WARSAW.  M,  Y. 


SUSQUEHANNA  CO.  PA. 

Complete  Dispersal  Auction 

40  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  40 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1945 

JOSEPH  NATALINE  HERD,  HIS  FARM, 
THOMPSON,  PENNSYLVANIA 
T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified 
The  second  highest  herd  for  CTA  produc¬ 
tion  in  Susquehanna  Co.  with  80  herds 
competng.  Average — 466.5  lb.  of  faL 
9  cows  with  records  from  505  lb.  to  654  lb. 
of  fat,  A  cho  ce  herd,  outstanding  in  type, 
condition,  and  production.  Sale  held  In  a 
tent.  This  Is  a  complete  dispersal. 

JOSEPH  NATALINE,  Owner, 
Thompson,  Penna. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


WAYNE  COUNTY,  PA.  SALE 

COMPUETE  DISPERSAI, 

F.  EMMETT  OLVER 

60  Registered  Holsteons 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  At  10:00  A.  M. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certif  ed 
Owner  seriously  ill.  Sale  at  farm  on  Route 
106,  east  of  HONESDALE  7  miles. 

AH  females  raised  on  the  farm — good 
ages,  majority  fresh  or  close  springers. 
22  cows  with  records  from  400  lb.  to  over 
500  lb.  fat.  Herd  sire — by  $7700  Dean  of 
the  Pearls,  selling  with  25  daughters. 

SALE  HELD  IN  A  BIG  TENT 
This  is  a  popular  high  bred  herd  in  CTA 
for  past  17  years.  Officially  classified. 

All  "Good”  or  better. 

F.  Emmett  Olver,  Owner,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


BRADFORD  CO.,  PA. 

Complete  Dispersal  Auction 

^  O.  G.  ANDERSON  &  SON  Herd 
The-’r  farm  east  of  Troy,  Pa.  on  U.  S.  6. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1945 

50  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  50 

T.B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified,  younger 
an.mals  calfhood  vaccinated.  <2TA  average 
about  400  lb  of  fat,  ent  re  milking  herd 
recently  fresh  or  springing  close  at  sale 
time.  2  herd  bulls  of  Winterthur  and 
Lauxmont  farms  breeding. 

SALE  HELD  IN  A  TENT.  STARTING  AT 
12:00,  Lunch  Served. 

A  good  sale  to  attend  regardless  of  dis¬ 
tance.  Trucks  arranged  for. 

O.  G.  ANDERSON  &  SON,  Owners, 
Troy,  Pennsylvania 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


f  0  R  IM  MEDIATE  SALE - 

11  regi^red  Hojsteins;  1  registered  year  old  heifer; 
1  month  old  heifer:  1  bull  calf;  2  grade  Guernseys: 
aU  cows  win  freshen  within  the  next  few  months. 

Telephone  3773  White  Plains 
250  Soundview  Ave.,  White  Plains,  New  York 


DOGS 


FOX  TERRIER  LOST 

$100  aciditional  reward  to  the  person 
who  finds  small,  smooth  coat  Fox  Ter¬ 
rier,  solid  black  head  with  all  white 
body,  lost  at  Lake  Oscawana.  Named 
“Vicky.”  Also  $1,000  to  any  wounded 
veteran  designated  by  finder.  Phone 
Kitty  Smith,  Peek.  3571-J-l. 


Puppies  Fop  Sale  Collies 

Shepherds,  Shepherd-Police  crossed,  beauties  heel 
drivLng  Instinct.  Females  $8.00;  males  $12;  One  10 
inch  male  beagle  year  old  started  $30;  also  rat  terriers. 

W.  L.  ECKERT.  R.  D.  2,  TANEYTOWN,  MD. 

FOR  SALE:  GOOD  WATCH  DOG ‘ALSO  FEMALE 

rabbit  hound  pups,  ready  to  train.  One  trained  hound 

CHARLES  CLARK,  YOUNGSTOWN.  NEW  YORK 

FED.  ENaiSH  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 

MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 
NOXON  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

I^glstered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
stock,  watch  or  (wmpani(m.  Prices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  &  ZIMMERMAN.  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

COCKE i:  prpsf  and  dogs. 
Non-Rejnstered  or  REGISTERED.  Reat«>nablT 
priced.  V.  s.  KENYON  .  MARCCLLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Scotties,  Rat  Terrjers.  Collies.  Shepherds.  White  Col- 
liea,  Airedales.  Wires,  Trained  dotes.  (Guaranteed  satis* 
faction.  ED.  STONE.  CHARITON,  IOWA 

- FOR  SALE:  ENGLISH  BULL  PUPPIES - 

Litter  registered:  females  $40.00;  and  males  $50.00. 
EDGEWOOD  FARMS,  TROY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Purebred  German  Police  Pops  $35.00  Fe-ale 

LOUISE  C.  HERMAN,  Soldier  Hill  Rd.,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

Pid.  Smooth  Fox  Terrior  Paps 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES;  REGIS’TERED.  $50.  UP 
FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  6206. 

Reg.  ColBes-Setters-Beasles 

AIREDALE  PUPS 

— SHETLAND  SHEEPDOG  PUPPIES  $25.00  UP — 
TWEEDON  KENNELS.  MEXICOT^  NEW  YORK 

Faria  BabeJSHEPHERDSJg.tiy.Lr.r.^. 

COON  HOUND  PUI*S:  Males  $10.00;  Females  $5.(V». 
PONY  FARM,  HIMROO,  NEW  YORK 

English  Setters  wbelned  May  8th:  74  champions  In 
6  generations.  VILMAR  KENNELS.  AUBURN.  N.  Y. 

_ _ FERRETS _ 

—urn  TOUR  PLACE  OP  HA.T8  WITH  FEKRETS— 
Males  $7.00;  female*  $8.00;  pair  $15.00.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


ATRSHIRES 


Raise  Ryrshires 


Heaviejf  producer  of  4%  milk  ot  lowest 
feed  cost— the  milk  the  post-wor  market 
demands. 

Ayrshires  ore  noted  fq»  perfect  udders, 
grazing  obility,  hardineu  and  outstand¬ 
ing  type. 

Write  for  literature  and  list  ef 
breeders  near  you  witb  stock  for 
sale. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n 
96  Center  Si,  Brandon,  Yi 


4% 


DYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


The  26th  Annual  Allegany-Steoben  Club  Sale  . 
will  be  held  on  Oct.  31»t  at  I  ;00  P.  M.  at  Maple 
City  Park,  Homell,  N,  Y.  A  hand  picked  offer¬ 
ing  of  SO  Cows  and  let  Calf  Heifers,  25  Bred 
Heifers,  6  Yearlings,  4  Bulls.  All  T.  B.  and 
Bang’s  tested  within  30  days  before  sale. 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 


Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Bos  9&,  Brandon,  Vl. 


SHORTHORNS 


BORDERVIEW  FARM  DUAL  PURPOSE  SHORT- 
HORN  OFFERINGS 

Ten  good  straight  Beg.  Cows,  all  safe  in  calf  to 
Hillhead  Bed  Bevenue,  an  outstanding  Son  of  Duffs 
Messenger.  Five  of  these  cows  will  freshen  by  end  of 
1945.  ’These  cows  are  being  sold  only  to  make  room  for 
their  daughters.  Price  for  immediate  sale,  $2500.00  or 
will  sell  separately. 

Also  ten  well  grown,  very  choice  sons  of  Hillhead  Bed 
Bevenue,  good  Boons  and  Beds,  from  2  mo.  to  12  mo., 
price  $75.00  to  $176.00;  would  also  spare  a  few  heifers 
ready  to  breed. 

Herd  founded  In  1912,  now  numbers  80.  Herd  Sires 
since  1933:  Queenston  Bulhsonia,  Wachusett  Nobleman; 
Wachusett  Watchman;  Walgrove  Grand  Duke:  Hillhead 
Bed  Bevenue  and  Borderview  Bed  Knight,  a  deep  red 
son  of  H  Bed  Bevenue  and  Walgrove  Boon  Laura, 
12,000  lbs.  with  Ist  calf.  APPLY — 

H.  B.  BIRMINGHAM,  HOULTON,  MAINE 
Dial  4015 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm'*  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  MUkmg  Shorthorns  are  best 
afl-round  breed !  Produce  4$  adtk  tad  bavo 
(reatasi  salvage  value  of  tO  milk  breeds) 

Cel  Uie  (sets  — FREEt  Or  read  Milkint 
Sborthora  JouniaL  Trial  subscription  six  months  60d,  oao  year  SLOOs 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Eicfaange  Ave.,  U.S.  Yanfa,  Dept  RN-S,  Oucago  9,  III. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls  from  selected  dams. 
ROBERT  J.  BREW.  BERGEN.  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEYS 


BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY  LEADER’S 
HI-BOY  OF  GYPSUMVIEW 

(CoronaU  on  Leader  10  AB  daughters — High  Point 
Molly  7;2  lbs.  fat  AA)  out  of  daughters  of  Foremost 
Peacemaker  with  records  JP  to  800  lbs.  fat  at  3  years 
of  age  and  from  cow  families  with  consistently  good 
S-'Po-SU?*}  generations.  Also  choice  heifer  calves. 
TARCE-L  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  SmithyPla  Flats,  N.Y. 

—FOB  SALE:  BEGISTEBED  GUEBNSEY  COW— 
hour  years  old;  just  freshened;  also  2-year  old 
heifer  due  to  freshen  in  February.  May  be  inspected 
at  fa-m  Teleohoner  Grr  Ison  ‘JSQ 

LESLIE  BARRON,  AVERY  ROAD.  GARRISON,  N.Y. 

BEGISTEBED  GUEHNSEYS  Accredited  —  Negative 
Coronation  bloodlines,  breeding  stock  for  sale  at 

WOODSTOCK  FARMS,  GLOVERSVILLE. 
NEW  YORK.  Woodard  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

We  Offer  2  Outstanding  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Of  Langwater  and  Foremost  breeding.  Write  for  oedi- 
grees  and  prices.  6LEN-RU  FARMS.  Brockway,  Pa. 

_  GOATS _ 

?FNHliR°rHi'*  OF  REG.  TOG- 

btNBURGS  are  left.  I  am  closing  out  due  to  other 
biismess  interests  Two  mature  Toggenburg  does,  good 
milkers,  one  hornless,  one  disbudded.  One  young  buck 
hornless,  and  his  twin  sister,  homed.  Latter  two  sired 
by  Chikaming  Julian  Galimard  No.  68990.  Will  dispose 
of  these  at  a  very  great  sacrifice. 

.AO  „  -u  .  ®  B  s  E  R 

103  Park  Avenue, _ New  York  17.  New  York 

FOB  SALE:  1  PAIB  OF  NUBIAN  DBTV’ING  GOATS 
2  years  old  (altered)  wagon  and  harness.  First  prize 
blue  ribbon  winners  of  Westchester  County  Pair 
a  or  Write. 

A.  GOWANS,  21  Poningo  Street,  Port  Chester.  M.  Y. 

—BRED  PURE  BRED  NUBIANS— 

u  STRAINS 

Herbert  Gerieke.  2876  Arthur  Kill  Re«d.  &  I.  *,  ll.y. 


20  MILKING  GOATS  *>re<5- 

ii  A.  «  cheap.  Write  to — 

FRANK  La  PLACA,  OLD  CHATHAM.  MEW  YORK 

‘J®®*’’  stock;  also  kids. 

JACOB  GINZ.  WE8TERL0,  hIeW  YORK 

_ RABBITS _ 

RABBITS  BOUGHT  kud  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC.  NEW  YORK 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS  AND  WHITES  Excellent 
quality.  Juniors  five  to  sev«.n  months;  fully  pedigreed- 
reasonable.  FAIRCHILD,  RHINEBECK.  NEW  YORK 

WHITEIS,  BEDS.  Choice  young  stock. 

FARMHOLM. _ NFW  PALTZ. _ NEW  YORK 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  stock.  Money  back.  Send 
10  rts.  for  details.  R.  WRENNER,  Mensey,  N.  Y. 


Raise  Rabbits.  Breeders  auppUed.  Bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprite,  New  City.  N.Y. 

New  Zealand  Beds  and  Whites;  Bred  Does  and  Toung 
stock.  GATES.  RICHARD  STREET,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

irll  ANGOR.\  BABBITS:  TRIO  $16.50— 

MRS.  MYRTLE  STEVES,  SCHHOON  LAKE,  N.^ 
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SANITARY 

MILKING 


The  Conde  patented  con¬ 
denser  cup  and  check  valve 
prevent  milk  vapor  from  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  the  pipe  line. 

The  milk  spigot  and  cover 
are  so  designed  that  any 
vaporized  milk  gathering 
on  the  under  side  of  the 
cover  will  be  prevented  from  entering  the  air  line. 

The  milk  claw  is  specially  designed  for  convenience  in 
operating  and  cleaning.  All  milk  passages  are  large  and 
straight  through. 


All  parts  of  the  Conde  milker  are  made  to  help  you  pro¬ 
duce  good,  clean  milk. 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MILKING  EQUIPMENT 


(?ancla  Milkinq  Machine  (£0.  ^Jne, 

^  k  e.  /I  A.  i  L  ,  A/  a  ui  If  o-  A.  k 


Timely  Vaccination 

Saves  Them 

Shipping  Fever  (hemorrhagic  septicemia)  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  to  both  shippers  and  receivers  of  live¬ 
stock.  Timely  vaccination  against  this  disease  can 
keep  your  losses  down  to  the  minimum. 

Animals  should  be  vaccinated  with  LederWs 
Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Bacterin  at  least  two  weeks 
before  loading.  When  shipped  on  short  notice  animals 
can  be  protected  with  Lederle’s  Anti-Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia  Serum. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  Shipping  Fever  in  your 
stock  shipments!  Protect  livestock  profits  by  using 
Lederle*s  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Products.  For  best 
treatment,  if  the  disease  should  strike,  use  LederWs 
Anti-Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  Serum. 

Lederle  products  are  stocked  by  most  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  please  send  us  his 
name. 


9 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

A  Unit  of  American  Cyanamid  Company 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


The  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H 
membership  is  the  highest  it  has  been 
in  the  25-year  history  of  the  county 
movement.  A  total  of  1,471  members 
is  enrolled  this  year  in  92  clubs,  under 
the  local  leadership  of  140  volunteer 
community  leaders.  The  victory  gar¬ 
den  project  enrolled  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  this  year,  while  health, 
food  selection,  preparation  and  pres¬ 
ervation  are  the  most  popular  home¬ 
making  projects  among  the  girls.  Poul¬ 
try,  dairy  cattle,  and  clothing  projects 
are  also  very  popular. 

Winners  of  $150  scholarships  awarded 
by  the  New  York  State  Bankers’  Assn, 
to  a  4-H  Club  boy  and  girl  who  will 
ehter  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
or  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  were  recently  announced.  The 
agricultural  scholarship  goes  to  Robert 
W.  Gibbs,  15,  of  Constable,  Franklin 
County,  and  the  home  economics  award 
to  Esther  L.  Evans  of  Greene,  Chenango 
County. 

Robert  has  been  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  his  local  4-H  Club,  and  became 
a  member  of  one  of  the  first  clubs 
organized  in  Franklin  County  in  1942. 
Since  then  he  has  carried  on  garden, 
poultry,  dairy,  and  farm  labor  projects, 
and  has  participated  in  25  judging  con¬ 
tests.  To  aid  with  the  family  income, 
while  his  father  worked  in  a  Massena 
defense  plant,  he  took  over  the  home 
farm  work  on  a  200-acre  farm  devoted 
mainly  to  dairy  and  poultry.  Esther 
stood  third  highest  in  her  class  upon 
graduation  from  the  Greene  Central 
School.  A  club  member  for  7  years, 
she  has  studied  foods,  clothing,  and 
room  improvement  as  well  as  garden¬ 
ing,  and  took  part  in  several  dress  re¬ 
vues  and  demonstrations.  She  served 
also  as  assistant  leader  of  her  club,  and 
plans  to  become  a  4-H  agent. 

Other  scholarship  awards  and  win¬ 
ners  for  the  current  college  year  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
include,  the  Roberts  Scholarships  of 
$100  each,  to  John  H.  Bird,  Falconer, 
Chautauqua  County;  Ruth  V.  Haynes, 
Romulus,  Seneca  County;  and  Louis  V. 
Hutchinson,  Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe 
County;  the  Non-resident  Tuition 
Scholarships  of  $200  each,  to  Anne  C. 
Colm,  Arlington,  Va.;  Carlos  Escobar, 
San  Salvador,  C.  A.;  Norma  G.  Gold¬ 
smith,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jean  D.  Krum- 
wiede,  Highland  Park,  New  Jersey;  and 
Nicolas  Theodorou,  Near  East  Founda¬ 
tion,  N.  Y.  City;  the  Robert  M.  Adams 
4-H  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $50  to 
Walter  E.  Boek  of  Holland  Patent, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.;  the  Beatty  Agri¬ 
cultural  Scholarships  of  $110  each,  to 
Walter  E.  Boek,  Holland  Patent,  Oneida 
County;  and  Alice  R.  Latimer,  Afton, 
Chenango  County;  the  Hervey  S.  HaU 
Scholarship  of  $110  to  Ruth  Adler,  N. 
Y.  City;  the  Sears  Roebuck  Agricultural 
Foundation  Freshmen  Scholarships  of 
$125  each,  to  Franklin  C.  Bishop,  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Chenango  County;  Stanton  T.  East, 
Amityville,  Suffolk  County;  Paul  J. 
Emerling,  Springville,  '  Erie  County; 
George  M.  Miglianti,  Hobart,  Delaware 
County;  Douglas  L.  Murray,  DeKalb 
Junction,  St.  Lawrence  County;  George 
C.  Sanford,  New  Kingston,  Delaware 
County;  Henry  C.  Watkins,  Campbell 
Hall,  Orange  County;  and  Leonard  N. 
Young,  East  Snrinefield,  Otsego  County. 


Eleven  young  farmers  in  New  Jersey 
were  recently  selected  from  1,200  men 
students  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
the  State,  for  special  awards  at  the 
State  F.  F.  A.  meeting  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  in  New  Brunswick. 
These  awards  are  known  as  the  “Gar¬ 
den  State  Farmer”  degrees.  Only  11 
boys  are  annually  elected  to  this  honor 
over  the  entire  State.  To  be  eligible, 
the  candidate  must  have  completed  at 
least  two  years  of  high  school  vocational 
agriculture  with  a  high  scholarship 
rating.  He  must  have  in  operation  a 
suitable  program  of  supervised  farm¬ 
ing,  and  must  have  been  prominent  in 
his  school,  community  service  and  agri¬ 
cultural  activities.  Each  contestant 
must  also  have  earned  a  minimum  of 
$250  in  his  project  work,  and  have  that 
amount  invested  in  permanent  farming. 

Recipients  of  this  year’s  honors  in¬ 
clude,  Robert  E.  Waddington,  Woods- 
town,  Salem  County;  Andrew  Fernaro, 
Madison,  Morris  County;  Barrett  Dal- 
rymple,  Branchville,  Sussex  County; 
Floyd  M.  Schwab,  Jamesburg,  Middle¬ 
sex  County;  Theodore  L.  Davidson, 
Allentown,  Monmouth  County;  Peter  J. 
Bahr,  Springfield,  Union  County;  Har¬ 
old  Lee,  Woodstown,  Salem  County; 
Edward  Hillyard,  Belvidere,  Warren 
County;  William  Stefka,  Swedeboro, 
Gloucester  County;  Robert  R.  Williams, 
Woodstown,  Salem  County;  and  Paul 
M.  Ewell,  also  of  Woodstown. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America,  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  F.  F.  A.  ,  is  the  national 
organization  of,  by  and  for  boys  14  to 
21  years  old,  studying  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  public  secondary  schools. 
F.  F.  A.  is  a  basic  part  of  the  program 
of  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Vocational  Education  Acts.  Federally 
aided  courses  in  this  subject  were  first 
established  in  1917.  Membership  now 
totals  over  one-quarter  of  a  million, 
affiliated  in  more  than  7,000  chapters. 

From  its  beginning,  F.  F.  A.’s  primary 
aim  has  been  to  develop  agricultural 
leadership,  citizenship  and  patriotism. 
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Its  program  strengthens  the  confidence 
of  farm  boys  in  themselves  and  their 
work.  It  helps  them  to  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  choice  of  farming  occupations; 
improve  the  rural  home  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings;  encourage  co-operative  ef¬ 
fort  and  thrift;  appreciate  scholarship 
and  provide  organized  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  for  rural  people.  In  addition, 
it  supplements,  by  means  of  boy- 
initiated  and  boy-directed  activities, 
systematic  instruction  offered  to  pros¬ 
pective  young  farmers  regularly  en¬ 
rolled  in  day-school  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  courses. 

Scoring  2,670  out  of  a  possible  3,000 
points,  the  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  4-H 
dairy  judging  team  won  first  in  the 
recently  held  State  contest.  The  Somer¬ 
set  County  team  was  second  with  2,541 
points  and  the  Burlington  County  team 
third  with  2,509.  Seven  county  teams 
composed  of  three  members  each  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  contest.  High  individual 
of  the  contest  was  Barrett  Dalrymple, 
Branchville,  who  scored  924  points  out 
of  a  possible  1,000.  In  second  place 
was  Max  Spann  of  Gladstone,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  with  902  points,  and  third 
place  was  won  by  Gene  Miller  of 
Montague,  Sussex  County,  with  890 
points. 


Stanley  Ellsworth  of  Farmington, 
Franklin  County;  Alvin  Potter  of  Sab- 
attus,  Androscoggin  County;  and  Allison 
Crosby  of  Dennysville,  Washington 
County,  were  chosen  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  4-H  Vegetable  short  course 
at  the  University  of  Maine  to  represent 
Maine  clubs  at  the  next  annual  session 
of  the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Cincinnati  in  December.  Runners-up 
in  the  examination  for  Maine  delegates 
were  Richard  Adams  of  East  Dixfield, 
Franklin  County;  Lloyd  Hamilton  of 
Limerick.  York  County;  and  Melvin 
Ames  of  East  Dover,  Piscataquis  County. 
One  of  these  boys  will  serve  as  alter¬ 
nate,  and  will  substitute  if  a  member 
of  the  regular  team  is  unable  to  attend 
the  National  Contest. 

The  following  members  of  the  Pris¬ 
cilla  Seamstress  Club  of  St.  Francis, 
Aroostook  County,  won  prizes  on  their 
4-H  exhibit  at  the  recent  Northern 
Maine  Fair  in  Presque  Isle.  First  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mary  Ellen  Bourgoin, 
Arlene  Smart,  Mida  Jendreau,  and  Mil¬ 
dred  Duperry;  second  prizes, to  Vivian 
Pelletier,  Imogene  Smart,  Lucille  Jen¬ 
dreau,  Martha  Jendreau  and  Annie 
Duperry.  The  4-H  Club  vegetable  win¬ 
ners  at  the  fair  were  as  follows:  First 
prizes  for  potatoes,  John  Brown,  Walla- 
grass;  second,  Baltram  St.  Germain, 
Wallagrass;  third,  Richard  Nicknair, 
Winterville:  and  for  cabbage,  first  prize 
to  Emilane  Duby,  Wallagrass. 


Food  demonstrations  and  a  dress  re¬ 
vue,  in  which  45  4-H  girls  participated, 
were  highlights  of  the  4-H  State  Girls’ 
Day  recently  held  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  Blue  ribbon  winners  in 
the  food  demonstrations  were  Anita 
Krukley  and  Shirley  Gale  of  Shirley, 
Middlesex  County,  who  demonstrated 
appetizing  milk  drinks;  Helen  Zarek 
of  Cheshire,  Berkshire  County,  who 
prepared  a  tasty  salad;  and  Pauline 
Sanderson  of  Shirley  who  cooked  a 
rarebit.  The  dress  revue  was  divided 
into  four  groups,  outfits  for  school, 
sport,  best  and  party.  Seven  giYls  were 
chosen  as  blue  ribbon  winners  from  a 
group  of  26  clothing  club  entrants.  They 
were,  Dorothy  Boyer  of  North  Wilbra- 
ham,  Hampton  County;  Alma  Becker  of 
Melrose  Highlands,  Middlesex  County; 
Marjorie  Cade  of  Turners  Falls,  Frank¬ 
lin  County;  Marguerite  Fossa  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  Essex  County;  Imogene  Fox  of 
Dracut,  Middlesex  County;  Vera  Peo¬ 
ples,  and  Frances  Smith  of  East  Taun¬ 
ton,  Bristol  County, 


The  Connecticut  Rural  Youth  Con¬ 
ference,  recently  held  at  Storrs,  was 
attended  by  189  4-H  Club  members. 
The  sessions  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
studying  ways  to  make  farm  living  bet¬ 
ter.  The  annual  candlelight  service,  a 
review  of  work  accomplished  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  new  tasks,  was  marked  by  a 
pageant  entitled  “Flame  of  Freedom”. 
Eight  winners  of  clothing  projects  mod¬ 
eled  their  products  at  the  annual  dress 
revue.  Th^  included,  Dorothy  Gemza, 
Danbury,  Fairfield  County;  Charlotte 
Pickett,  Berlin,  Hartford  County;  Myrtle 
Goodwin,  Torrington,  Litchfield  Coun¬ 
ty;  Jean  Reichenbach,  Waterbury,  New 
Haven  County;  Ejjith  Stearns,  Stoning- 
ton.  New  London  County;  Dorothy 
Saypalia,  Rockville,  Tolland  County; 
Helen  Trepal,  Eastford,  and  Rosa  Mi- 
lone,  Danielson,  both  of  Windham 
Co.  D. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  22 — ^Louis  Merryman’s  Guernsey 
"York 

Oct.  23 — Rhode  Island  Ayrshire  Club 
Sale,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Oct.  25 — Pennsylvania  Holstein  An¬ 
nual  Consignment  Sale,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 

Oct.  26 — Consignment  Guernsey  Sale. 
Trenton,  Pa. 

Oct.  30 — O.  G.  Anderson  &  Son  Hol¬ 
stein  Dispersal,  Troy,  Pa. 

Oct.  30 — Mountain  View  Farm  Guern¬ 
sey  Dispersal,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  31 — Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10 — New  England  Ayrshire  Qual¬ 
ity  Sale,  Northampton,  Mass, 
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“Blind  Stud” 

I  just  finished  reading  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  horses’  feet  in  your 
September  1  issue.  I  am  sure  everyone 
found  it  very  helpful. 

Could  you  explain  the  phrase  “blind 
stud”  for  me?  A  little  over  a  year  ago 
I  purchased  a  gray  Vermont  Morgan 
gelding,  then  4V2  years  old.  He  had 
been  bought  in  Vermont  at  an  auction 
by  a  Jersey  riding  academy  and  was 
apparently  gentle.  As  soon  as  he  was 
near  other  horses,  however,  it  proved 
different.  He  fought  so  they  only 
kept  him  two  weeks,  then  I  purchased 
him,  with  many  warnings.  Well,  I’ve 
had  him  almost  two  years  and  he’s  a 
regular  pet;  will  come  at  my  call  and 
follows  me  like  a  puppy.  He  is  very 
gentle  about  the  barn  and  will  work  on 
any  rig  from  a  buggy  to  a  stone  boat. 
He‘s  very  headstrong  and  smart.  There 
is  just  one  fault.  He  will  promptly 
pick  a  fight  with  anything  any  place. 
He  even  resents  anyone  walking  on 
the  road  when  I  am  riding  him.  He 
squeals,  puts  his  head  way  out  and 
snaps  his  teeth  like  a  trap,  rears  and 
strikes  with  his  front  feet.  I’ve  never 
had  him  offer  to  kick  anything;  it’s  all 
with  teeth  and  forefeet.  He  reminds 
you  of  a  very  ugly  watch-dog.  He  has 
killed  a  cat  and  several  rabbits,  and 
chased  more  dogs  than  I  can  remember. 
When  we  happen  upon  a  horse  or  even 
see  one  in  a  distant  pasture,  he  just 
about  goes  crazy  snorting  and  striking. 

Could  he  be  a  blind  stud?  I  don’t 
know  just  what  that  is,  frankly,  but 
our  blacksmith  says  he  acts  like  one. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  F.  B. 

P  is  probable  that  your  “gelding”  is 
what  is  known  as  a  ridgeling  or  it  may 
be  a  cryptorchid.  A  ridgeling  is  a  term 
used  to  describe  a  stallion  that  has  only 
one  testicle,  which  may  be  in  an  un¬ 
descended  form  or  be  undeveloped  and 
very  small.  A  cryptorchid  refers  to  a 
stallion  in  which  one  or  both  of  the 


testes  have  remained  in  an  undescended 
form. 

When  a  stallion  reaches  a  certain 
stage  of  maturity,  the  testicles  normally 
descend  from  the  abdominal  cavity  into 
the  scrotum.  However,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  this  does  not  always  occur  and 
consequently  if  the  animal  is  castrated, 
and  only  one  testicle  has  descended,  the 
other  may  may  be  left  intact.  To  re¬ 
move  such  undescended  testes  requires 
the  services  of  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon.  The  usual  method  is  to  make 
an  abdominal  incision  and  remove  it 
through  that  opening.  Where  such  a 
condition  exists,  it  is  generally  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  animal  showing  consider¬ 
able  primary  masculine  characteristics, 
such  as  carrying  some  crest  with  more 
neck  and  front  development,  as  well  as 
being  thicker  and  sturdier  throughout. 
They  may  at  times  manifest  a  desire 
for  the  opposite  sex.  When  these  con¬ 
ditions  exist,  the  animal  is  sometimes 
called  a  “blind  stud”.  In  some  instances 
when  castration  is  performed  it  is  not 
completely  or  properly  accomplished, 
and  this  might  well  be  the  trouble  with 
your  horse,  so  that  he  will  manifest 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  stallion 
in  being  more  aggressive. 

It  is  also  probable  that  he  was  badly 
spoiled  as  a  colt.  While  it  would  be 
difficult  to  correct  this  now,  it  might 
not  be  impossible.  One  method  that 
might  be  beneficial  would  be  to  make 
and  carry  with  you  at  all  times  when 
you  are  using  him,  a  head  covering  that 
would  fit  over  his  ears  and  sufficiently 
padded  to  make  him  completely  in  the 
dark.  ’This  could  then  be  put  over  his 
eyes  as  soon  as  he  started  showing  his 
disagreeable  traits.  If  he  rears,  a  sharp 
stroke  with  the  whip  across  his  legs 
might  help,  but  he  should  not  be  struck 
about  the  head  or  body  or  be  otherwise 
abused.  He  should  be  sharply  restrained 
with  a  rather  severe  bit.  Any  of  these 
corrective  measures  should  be  used  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  time  of  the  act;  other¬ 
wise  he  will  not  know  what  they  are  for. 


A  good  day’s  work  at  drilling  wheat  has  just  been  finished  hy  Ivan  Mart^  on 
his  father’s  farm  near  Narvon  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  With  we 
assistance  and  efficient  help  of  farm  boys  and  girls,  American  farmers  were  able 
to  produce  the  food  that  helped  win  the  war. 


WITH 

LARGE 

FRAMES 


DEEP 

WIDE 

BARRELS 


#  Beacon  Calf  Starter  helps  you  grow  large-framed 
animals  with  deep,  wide  barrels  capable  of  handling 
large  amounts  of  hay,  silage  and  pasture.  This  devel¬ 
opment  enables  your  heifers  to  produce  more  milk  at 
less  cost  when  they  come  into  production 

•  Calves  fed  on  milk  lack  this  wide  spring  of  rib, 
depth  of  body  and  dairy  sharpness.  Milk-fed  calves 
tend  to  fatten  in  the  neck,  shoulders,  rear  quarters 
and  mammary  tissues. 


Ewes  and  Lambs 

(Continued  from  page  472.) 

gradually,  by  using  part  oats  as  sug¬ 
gested.  The  principal  difficulty  with 
fattening  exclusively  on  oats  for  the 
grain  feed,  is  that  good  quality  oats 
are  hard  to  obtain,  and  they  are  also 
usually  more  expensive  than  corn. 
Therefore,  even  though  oats  was  equally 
as  good  as  corn  for  fattening,  it  would 
still  be  less  profitable  because  of  the 
increased  costs  of  gains  attained.  How¬ 
ever,  if  good  quality  oats  are  home 
grown,  they  can  often  be  profitably 
marketed  on  the  hoof  through  lambs. 

Feeding  Wheat 

Wheat  is  usually  too  high  in  compara¬ 
tive  cost  to  be  used  as  a  fattening  feed 
for  lambs,  but  during  the  past  two  years 
it  has,  in  many  instances,  been  avail¬ 
able  at  a  price  that  has  made  its  feeding 
profitable.  Last  year’s  good  crop  will 
probably  make  the  use  of  feed  wheat 
desirable  again  this  Fall.  Lambs  like 
wheat  and  will  do  better  on  it  if  this 
grain  is  fed  whole.  It  will  also  give 
better  results  and  not  be  so  apt  to 
cause  them  to  go  off  feed  if  mixed  with 
oats  or  some  of  the  grain  sorghums. 
When  mixed,  equal  parts,  with  either 
corn  or  barley,  gains  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  and  superior  to  those  made 
when  wheat  is  fed  as  the  sole  grain. 

Numerous  experimental  tests  have 
conclusively  shown  that  when  wheat  is 
fed  as  the  sole  grain,  and  then  com¬ 
pared  with  corn  or  barley  for  fattening 
lambs,  it  is  worth  only  about  83  per 
cent  as  much  as  corn,  and  about  equal 
to  barley.  Lamb  feeders  have  advised 
me  that  they  believe  the  reason  wheat 
is  lower  in  efficiency  of  gains  pro¬ 
duced  than  corn,  is  because  when  fed 
alone  it  tends  to  cause  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  lambs. 

Molasses  and  Sorghum  Grain 

While  molasses,  either  beet  or  cane. 
Should  not  be  used  entirely  in  place  of 
grain,  it  does  make  a  satisfactory 
partial  substitute  when  used  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  to  one-half  pound 


per  day  per  lamb.  Lamb  feeders  in 
western  New  York  feed  considerable 
amounts  of  molasses  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Charley  Taylor,  in  Wyoming 
County,  keeps  molasses  before  his  lambs 
at  all  times  after  getting  them  gradu¬ 
ally  accustomed  to  it.  A  plank  is 
fastened  about  six  inches  over  the  top 
of  their  feed  trough,  so  that  they  do  not 
smear  their  wool  so  badly  from  throw¬ 
ing  their  heads  around.  He  has  found 
that  when  lambs  are  fed  molai^es,  there 
is  no  loss  from  apoplexy,  their  bowels 
keep  in  excellent  condition,  and  they 
make  more  economical  gains.  The  self- 
fed  molasses  is  in  addition  to  their  full 
feed  of  grain  and  hay.  I  have  seen 
Charley’s  lambs  several  times  during 
different  years  and  they  were  always 
a  thrifty,  fast  gaining  bunch. 

If  sorghum  grains,  such  as  kafir,  milo 
and  feterita,  can  be  purchased  at  or 
near  the  prevailing  price  for  corn  or 
barley,  they  are  a  good  buy  to  use  as 
grain  for  feeding  lambs- 

New  Higrhs  in  Sales,  Profits 
For  Borden  and  Nat’l  Dairy 

The  two  largest  milk  dealers  continue 
to  report  greater  sales  and  higher  profits 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1945.  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Products  Corp.  reached  a 
new  peak  of  $310,000,000  in  sales,  com¬ 
pared  with  $291,000,000  sales  in  the  like 
1944  period.  Profits  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  (after  deducting  $20,000,000  for 
taxes),  were  $6,977,276,  topping  last 
year’s  record  high  of  $6,485,474;  bhat  is, 
$1.11  a  share,  as  against  $1.03  a  share  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1944,  and  79  cents 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1943. 

Sales  of  the  Borden  Co.  rose  to  $220,- 
400,000  for  the  first  six  months  of  1945, 
compared  with  $192,600,000  last  year. 
Net  profits  were  $5,875,000  (after  de¬ 
ducting  $11,200,000  for  postwar  contin¬ 
gencies)  ,  as  against  $4,325,000  in  the  first 
half  of  1944;  in  other  words,  each  share 
earned  $1.39  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1945,  compared  with  $1.01  in  1944,  and 
87  cents  in  1943. 

Dividends  paid  by  both  companies 
continue  at  peak  rates,  $1.20  for  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  and  $1.60  for  Borden. 


You  save  money,  too,  when  you  feed  Beacon  CaK  Starter* 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  use  than  milk.  Also,  you  release 
much  badly  needed  milk  to  the  consuming  pubHc 


i  THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 


M..aSANI-TRlJK 

For  Faster.  More  Sanitary  Milhin& 


leading  Univerjity  AgricurtUral 
Colleges  Use  Sani .  Trulcs  On 
Their  Dairy  Farms  And  Reepm- 
mend  Them.  Used  By  lead¬ 
ing  Dairies  Everywhere. 


For  Foil 


See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Dept.  15 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1313  Universiry  Ave,,  Madison,  Wis. 


Your  Gud  Gets 

Sure  Protection 
with  HOPPE’S  No  9 

Humid  days  and  cool  nights  on  the  farm 
are  excellent  rust  producers.  Examine 
YOUR  guns  NOW.  Use  Hoppe’s  No  9 
to  remove  any  primer,  powder, 
lead  or  metal  fouling  and  to 
give  them  sure  protection 
against  rust.  Your  gun  dealer 
sells  it  or  send  us  10c  for  trial 
size.  Helpful  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE  upon  post  card 
request.  Send  for  it. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 

2332  North  8tb  Street.  Phile.  33.  Pa. 


UNADILLA 

.  SILOS 

« 

'  Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y.. 


C  A  nT)  I  P  Q  Army  recondiUoned,  guaranteed 

^  perfect.  $17.50.  New  matching  bri¬ 
dle.  $3.50.  Also  new  single  lines,  $3.50;  double.  $7.00. 
New  buggy  Harness,  $39.50. 

All  prices  Include  dellTerj. 

NAT  8CHAFLER.  WEST  COPAKE.  NEW  YORK 


— A  Few  100  GaUoo  Molasses  Hogsheads — 

For  scalding  hogs,  watering  stock  etc.  Hoops.  sc«no 
wood,  some  metal  on  each  one.  Both  heads  in  place. 

$3.00  each,  P.  O.  B.  Boston,  while  they  last. 
Henry  A.  Thorndike^  216  Thames  St.,  Newport.  R.  I. 
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IRRADIATED  DRY  YEAST 

STANDARD  DRANDS INCORPORATED 
AGRiCUirOitAl  OCPARTMCNT 
5VS  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  JJ,  N.Y. 


Every  worthwhile  cow  has  a  big  produc¬ 
tion  job  to  do.  She  must  produce  3  to  5 
tons  of  milk  or  more  yearly.  And  she  must 
drop  a  strong,  healthy  calf. 

Because  milk  is  high  in  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  a  cow  draws  heavily  on  her 
mineral  supplies  each  time  she’s  milked. 
And  during  gestation  she  may  further 
drain  her  reserves  to  build  a  sound  skele¬ 
ton  for  her  calf. 

You  can  help  her  produce  by  supplying 
well-balanced  feeds  cdbtaining  adequate 
calcium  and  phosphorus  and  plenty  of 
Vitamin  D.  Vitamin  D  speeds  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  these  two  minerals— makes  them 
available  for  milk  as  well  as  for  bone 
and  flesh. 

Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast  is  a 
rich,  economical  source  of  Vitamin  D  for 
four-footed  animals.  The  next  time  you 
buy  feeds,  concentrates  or  minerals,  make 
sure  the  words  "Irradiated  Dry  Yeast” 
are  on  the  feed  tag. 


If  you  can’t  obtain  feeds,  concentrates  or  min¬ 
erals  containing  Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry 
Yeast,  see  your  dealer  or  send  $3.50  for  the 
postpaid  5-lb.  FIDY  package.  Contains  enough 
for  8  dairy  cows  and  6  calves  for  one  year  or 
6  brood  sows  for  a  year  and  40  pigs  to  market 
size.  Feeding  directions  with  each  package. 
Address  STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPO¬ 
RATED,  Desk  RNY-10-20. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Send  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  "The  Importance  of  Vitamin  D  for  the  Entire 
Dairy  Herd.”  Address  STANDARD  BRANDS 
INCORPORATED,  Desk  RNY-10-20. 


Rich  In  VITAMIN 


For  Four-Footed 
—  AN  IMALS 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Upset  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful  suffocating 
gas.  sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  pre¬ 
scribe  tlic  fastest  acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic 
relief — medicines  like  those  in  BcU-ans  Tablets.  No  laxa¬ 
tive.  Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your 
money  back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 


BEARING-AGE  BLUEBERRIES 

with  fruit  buds,  ready  to  bear  next  Summer. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


V  A  wool. 2-3-4-pIy. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 

y  II  K  IwXsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
A  aUUlL/raoney. Bartlett  Tara  Milli, Box  7.  Harmony,HI 


lllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllfilllillli 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  ArmstronE  ReberlE 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  bailding 
Information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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Ssa/of^e 

MASTER 

CRAFTSMAN! 


Fortified  U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear  built  by 
master  craftsmen  whose  skill  has  been  passed 
on  for  five  generations.  Features  that  make 
it  the  best  footwear  that  can  be  produced 
during  wartime;  Multi-ply  construction; 
anchored,  quick-drying  linings,  extra  heavy 
soles,  heavy-duty  reinforcement. 


AVAILABLE  TO  YOU  TODAY— 
"U.S."  FOOTWEAR  BY  THB 
MAKm  OP 


"U-S."  ROYAL 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Serving  nrOVgk$eieBS€'  (HQw.YorkSO.NjV 


He  rakes  the  leaves  from  all  around; 

The  raking  makes  a  whispery  sound. 

He  heaps  his  basket  higher  and  higher, 

And  carries  his  leaves  to  the  smoldering  fire. 

He  stops  to  watch  them  catch  and  blaze; 

His  eyelids  smart  in  the  pungent  haze. 

The  greedy  tongues  of  flame  leap  high; 

The  blue  smoke  towers  toward  the  sky. 

He  rakes  more  leaves  and  burns  them  knowing 
These  are  the  tokens  of  Summer’s  going. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


Rag  Rugs:  No  Sewing 

It  often  happens  that  for  years  a 
woman  has  enjoyed  making  rag  rugs, 
or  doing  other  hobby  work,  only  to 
find  that  she  has  to  give  it  up  either 
because  of  eye  strain,  or  because  arth¬ 
ritis  has  affected  her  hands.  In  both 
cases  only  the  most  necessary  sewing 
proves  to  be  wise.  Two  readers  have 
found  ways  to  overcome  each  of  these 
difficulties.  If  both  methods  are  used 
on  the  same  rug,  no  sewing  at  all  is 
required.  Mrs.  L.  B.  gives  her  non¬ 
sewing  invention  which  provides  for 
rag  strips  to  be  tied  rather  than 
stitched,  together.  Mrs.  F.  B.  L.  de¬ 
scribes  lacing,  not  sewing,  the  strips 
that  are  already  braided. 

Lacing  Rag  Strips 

For  several  years  I  have  intended 
writing  about  braided  rugs.  When  I 
made  my  first  one,  my  hands  hurt  a 
great  deal  due  to  arthritis.  I  also 
noticed  that  after  several  washings  a 
braided  rug  had  to  be  resewed.  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  sewing  was  out 
for  me  and  that  I  would  have  to  work 
out  some  other  way  of  getting  the 
braided  strips  together,  so  I  tried  a 
sort  of  fish  twine  and  a  tape-needle. 
I  threaded/  the  twine  into  the  tape- 
needle  and  laced  the  braided  strips  in¬ 
stead  of  sewing  them  together.  I  ran 
the  needle  through  a  loop  of  the  braided 
strip  on  one  side,  and  then  through  a 
loop  on  the  side  of  the  other  braid  and 
pulled  the  twine  through.  Continue 
until  rug  is  finished.  This  simply  used 
a  tape-needle  instead  of  a  regular 
needle  and  is  much  easier  on  the  hands 
than  sewing. 

Occasionally  I  skip  a  loop,  to  provide 
for  fullness  around  the  curves.  Now 
you  have  really  two  rugs  put  of  one, 
because  you  can  use  both  sides;  the 
lacing  does  not  show  as  stitching  does. 
I  have  never  had  to  mend  the  rug  I 
made  in  this  fashion,  and  it  has  been 
in  use  for  twelve  years.  I  wash  it  in 
the  washing  machine,  dry  it  and  then 
rub  a  very  stiff  starch  into  it  on  one 
side  only.  I  let  it  dry  flat  and  it  never 
kicks  up.  MRS.  F.  B.  L. 

Tying  Hag  Strips  . 

I  have  just  discovered  a  new  way 
of  joining  rag  strips  together  for  braided 
or  crocheted  rag  rugs.  It  is  such  an 
improvement  over  the  old  tiresome  way 
of  sewing  them  that  I  feel  everyone 
interested  in  rug  making  should  know  of 
it.  All  you  need  is  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  of  course,  the  strips. 

Part  of  the  trouble  with  my  eyes  is 
that  I  usually  have  to  hunt  for  my 
glasses!  Of  course,  if  you  are  an 
orderly  sort  of  person,  you  always  have 
your  glasses  on  hand,  and  all  sewing 
materials  together  in  one  spot.  '  But  I 
am  speaking  for  myself,  and  although 
you  may  smile,  a  good  deal  of  my  time 
is  spent  getting  everything  ready  to 
work  with.  But  my  method  of  tying 
strips  together,  rather  than  sewing  them, 
is  a  great  help  to  those  who  want  to 
spare  their  eyesight  because  you  can 
do  a  good  deal  of  the  work  through  the 
help  of  your  fingers. 

This  is  how  it  is  done;  it  is  easy  as 
soon  as  you  get  the  knack.  Take  two 
rag  strips  and  lay  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  full  length.  Fold  over  toward 
you  (a  fold  less  than  an  inch)  one  end 
of  the  two  strips.  Now  straighten  out 
this  folded  part,  and  through  the  two 
thicknesses,  cut  a  lengthwise  slit  as 
though  for  a  button  hole.  Your  strips 
now  have  one  hole  in  each  end.  Next, 
take  the  two  strips  apart,  and  place 
them  end  to  end,  so  that  the  two  holes 
are  on  top  of  each  other.  This  gives 
the  effect  of  one  long  strip  with  the 
ends,  where  the  holes  are,  in  the 
middle. 

Now  hold  this,  as  above,  vertically  in 
your  left  hand,  with  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  close  to  the  holes.  With  the  right 
hand,  take  the  loose  end  of  the  upper 
strip,  bring  it  toward  you,  and  put  it 
down  through  the  two  holes.  Pull  on 
both  ends  taut,  and  you  have  a  smooth 
knot.  Also  no  sewing. 

If  these  directions  seem  complicated, 
it  is  only  because  they  have  to  be  given 
in  words.  I  could  show  you  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  how  to  do  it  if  I  could  be  with  you. 
Try  it,  and  I  feel  certain  that  you  will 
find  it  simple  and  practical. 

MRS.  L.  B. 


Fall  Canning  Recipes 

As  Fall  and  Indian  Summer  come  to 
the  farm,  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
every  bit  of  food  available  is  preserved, 
and  that  those  odds  and  ends  in  late 
gardens  are  made  into  pickles  and 
other  tasty  relishes.  We  also  use  up 
the  last  of  things  from  the  garden  for 
canning  a  good  vegetable  soup.  An¬ 
other  specialty  to  can  is  what  I  call 
Meal-in-a-Jar.  Following  are  receipts 
the  family  enjoys: 

VEGETABLE  SOUP — Made  of  one  gallon 
chopped  cabbage,  2  large  carrots,  6 
large  onions,  6  sweet  peppers,  2  bunches 
of  celery.  Put  these  through  the  coarse 
knife  of  the  food  chopper,  then  add  3 
teaspoons  of  salt  and  cook  one  hour. 
Next  add  1  gallon  of  chopped  and  peeled 
ripe  tomatoes  and  cook  half  an  hour 
longer.  Seal  while  boiling  hot  in  ster¬ 
ilized  jars.  This  soup  is  canned  by  the 
open  kettle  method.  I  have  never  lost  a 
jar  of  soup  canned  this  way.  Later,  to 
make  a  bowl  of  delicious  vegetable 
soup,  put  two  or  three  tablespoons  of 
this  mixture  in  the  bowl  and  add  hot 
meat  broth,  or  a  pint  jar  of  this  may 
be  added  to  a  kettle  of  the  broth. 

MEAL-IN-A-JAR,  put  Up  nOW,  Will  bC 
complete,  ready  and  waiting  to  satisfy 
keen  appetites  in  Winter.  Take  2  pounds 
of  shin  of  beef  (fleshy  part);  1  onion, 
minced;  5  onions,  peeled;  2  tablespoons 
carrot,  minced;  1  carrot,  cut  in  strips: 
%  green  pepper,  12  potato  balls,  2  red 
peppers,  Vz  teaspoon  powdered  thyme, 
and  salt  to  season.  Remove  the  bone, 
cut  the  meat  into  2-inch  pieces  and 
place  bone  and  meat  in  a  saucepan  with 
the  minced  onion,  carrot,  thyme  and 
salt.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and 
simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Blanch 
the  potatoes,  cut  into  balls,  (the  other 
vegetables  separately)  in  boiling  water 
for  3  minutes;  then  cold  dip. 

Before  filling  your  jars,  remove  all 
fat  from  the  meat  broth,  and  strain  out 
the  vegetables  that  were  cooked  with 
the  meat.  Have  your  jars,  meanwhile, 
sterilized,  and  fill  the  hot  jars  with  the 
other  vegetables  and  the  meat,  pouring 
the  boiling  hot  broth  to  the  top.  Process 
for  two  hours;  seal  in  quart  jars. 

PICKLED  CARROTS — Thcsc  wcre  my  most 
liked  pickles  last  winter.  Cook  small 
carrots  in  salted  water  until  tender 
but  firm.  Pack  closely  in  pint  jars. 
Pour  over  the  carrots  a  hot  pickling* 
syrup  made  of  2  cups  vinegar,  2  cups 
water,  1  tablespoon  whole  mixed  spices, 
Vz  cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt.  %  tea¬ 
spoon  black  pepper.  Fill  jars  with 
syrup  and  seal  immediately. 

BEET  RELISH — One  cup  cooked  chopped 
beets,  1  cup  raw  chopped  cabbage,  Vi 
cup  grated  horseradish,  Vi  tablespoon 
salt,  Vz  cup  strained  honey,  Vi  cup  mild 
vinegar. 

Combine  ingredients.  If  the  vinegar 
is  strong,  dilute  with  water,  half  and 
half.  Seal  in  sterilized  jars. 

EASY  PICKLES — Peel  and  slice  enough 
fresh  cucumbers  almost  to  fill  a  2-quart 
jar:^  Add  2  sliced  onions,  %  cup  sugar, 
9  teaspoons  salt,  1  cup  cold  water,  and 
vinegar  to  fill  the  sterilized  jar.  Seal. 
These  will  keep  all  Winter  and  they 
taste  like  fresh  cucumbers,  mrs.  e.  q. 


Thought  for  Today 

A  gift  made  by  hand  is  the  best  of  all. 
But  a  handmade  gift  takes  time.  That  is 
why  we  are  offering  our  Christmas 
patterns  in  this  October  issue:  things  to 
sew,  knit  and  crochet. 

More  than  ever,  we  hear  women 
speak  of  making  this  Christmas  a  spe¬ 
cial  time  for  home  and  family.  Surely 
homemade  presents  are  part  of  all  this 
good  return  to  reunions  and  wholesome 
happiness.  Children  too  are  planning 
ahead,  for  a  letter  came  to  us  from 
G.  T.  D.,  in  which  she  ordered  an 
earlier  pattern  of  bright  kitchen  towels 
and  said:  “I  am  a  little  girl  and  would 
like  to  make  a  set  for  my  mother”. 
Nothing  could  please  her  mother  more, 
I  know. 

Likewise  a  woman  sent  in  for  pillow¬ 
case  edgings  already  shown  on  our 
pages,  adding  the  note:  “All  good  things 
come  in  pairs.”  If  they  are  for  her 
daughter,  we  have  a  nice  circle  of  the 
value  to  be  found  in  the  time,  effort 
and  affection  that  go  into  a  Christmas 
package  holding  something  made  by 
hand.  p-  s. 
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The  Little  Brown  House 

“The  year  has  been  kind  to  us  Yan¬ 
kee  folk”  and  by  the  countryman’s  clock 
it  is  the  afternoon  of  1945.  Barns  in 
most  cases  are  full  of  fairly  good  hay 
from  a  heavy  crop,  harvested  in  spite 
of  rainfi^nd  shortages.  Several  farm¬ 
ers  cut^onsiderable  grass  in  Septem¬ 
ber  reporting  that  they  never  saw  so 
much  green  growth  at  the  bottom  of 
top-ripened  hay.  The  second  crop  was 
very  good  on  fields  cut  early  which  is 
a  blessing,  as  last  year  bams  were 
emptied,  and  baled  hay  was  brought 
in  and  sold  for  $50  or  more  a  ton. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  no 
excited  chippings  under  the  rafters; 
the  barn  swallows  left  earlier  here  than 
their  usual  August  20  to  22.  As  often 
happens,  one  family’s  birdlings  were  too 
young  for  the  long  flight  when  the  main 
company  started,  but  ten  days  later 
they  flew  off.  I  often  wonder  if  our 
South  American  neighbors  watch  for 
their  return  as  eagerly  as  we  do.  The 
goldfinch  have  come  for  their  Autumn 
treat  of  sunflower,  cosmos  and  dande¬ 
lion  seeds.  And  crickets  chirp  inces¬ 
santly.  Turning  from  sounds  to  scents, 
each  season  has  its  own:  the  smell  of 
the  good  earth  in  Spring  coming  after 
the  sweet  of  sap  boiling;  Summer’s 
fragrant  newmown  hay,  and  in  Autumn 
the  odor  of  tantalizing  hot  spiced  vine¬ 
gar  as  pickles  and  relishes  are  made  in 
country  kitchens. 

There  are  no  tree  fruits  here  this 
season,  and  berries  were  few,  so  we 
are  all  filling  our  cans  from  the  garden. 
Fortunately  we  had  no  bean  beetles, 
some  saying  that  the  June  rains  kept 
them  from  hatching.  Yet  three  miles 
from  us  beans  were  all  but  devoured. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  dusting  without 
mercy  I  gave  them  that  accounts  for 
our  good  beans.  There  are  many  cans 
of  string  and  shell  beans  on  the  shelves, 
canned  corn  too. 

Already  we  are  preparing  for  a  quiet 
homemade  Christmas.  The  box  of 
knitted  mittens  is  getting  ftill,  while  a 
carton  of  canned  things  from  the  old 
farm  may  taste  good  to  boys  in  their 
jwn  houses.  Karl  has  been  gone  three 
years,  so  I  have  high  hopes  of  his  com¬ 
ing  home  this  Fall.  He  tells  of  con¬ 
tinuing  chilly  rains  in  Germany,  and 
that  much  rye  for  bread  is  being  raised. 
Our  boys  there  are  getting  some  fresh 
vegetables,  and  potatoes  dried  eight 
pounds  to  one  which  “is  better  than  no 
potatoes  at  all.”  Faultfinders  here 
please  note  this.  Errol  on  Okinawa, 
away  from  home  two  years,  writes  of 
beautiful  skies  as  the  sun  sets  into  the 
Pacific.  He  says  mosquitoes  are  not 
quite  as  large  as  B-29’s,  but  the  sea- 
shells  are  lovely.  Best  of  all  he  has 
met  a  home-town  boy  there  who  could 
tell  him  of  seeing  his  mother,  sister  and 


brother  and  about  the  townsfolk,  to 
help  against  loneliness. 

In  the  flower  garden,  marigolds  and 
zinnias  have  been  the  star  performers 
among  the  annuals.  I  wouldn’t  give  a 
fig  for  a  marigold  that  didn’t  smell  like 
one.  The  Lilliput  zinnias  are  my  fav¬ 
orites,  small  Mexicans  a  close  second. 
Recently  I  read  of  lamium,  or  dead  net¬ 
tle,  and  wanted  to  send  for  it  as  I  love 
variegated  foliage  plants,  only  to  learn 
that  we  have  had  it  for  years,  knowing 
it  only  by  its  old,  old  name  of  snow¬ 
flake,  or  snowflake  mint. 

Likewise  it  had  never  dawned  on  me 
that  the  perennial  mallow  Grandma 
called  musk,  or  French  hollyhock,  was 
Sidalcea,  so  little  does  it  resemble  S. 
Rosy  Gem.  mother  bee. 

Note  to  Readers:  Letters  were 
unanimous  in  the  vein  of  “By  all  means 
put  Mother  Bee  back”,  instead  of  her 
initials,  Mrs.  J.  X.  W.,  as  signature  for 
her  column  above.  As  one  woman 
wrote,  a  pen  name  has  more  personal 
meaning  than  initials  for  a  regular 
column  to  look  forward  to  from  month 
to  month.  We  thank  all  those  who  re¬ 
plied  to  our  query.  They  show  how 
far  Mother  Bee  travels  from  her  Little 
Brown  House  in  Vermont’s  Green 
Mountains,  for  letters  came  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  all  of 
New  England,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  California.  p.  s. 


Not  for  Pancakes  Only 

Maple  syrup  is  fully  as  sweet  as  cane 
sugar.  Desserts  made  with  it  satisfy. 
The  flavor  blends  with  most  fruits.  We 
do  not  care  for  it  in  custards,  tapioca, 
nor  with  rhubarb,  but  this  may  be  a 
matter  of  taste.  Last  year  the  family 
ate  all  they  wanted  from  our  four  ma¬ 
ples,  and  I  canned  eight  quarts  and  20 
pints,  in  small  containers.  'Then  we  ex¬ 
perimented. 

Besides  such  regulation  uses  as  syrup 
for  pancakes,  fritters  and  French  toast 
or  in  cake  frosting  and  popcorn  balls, 
we  found  it  makes  delicious  apple  pie, 
maple-walnut  cornstarch  pudding,  gin¬ 
gerbread,  baked  apples,  brown  betty 
and  butterscotch  pie  or  pudding.  Best 
of  all  were  strawberry,  raspberry  or 
peach  shortcake.  We  merely  substituted 
maple  syrup  for  the  white  sugar  called 
for  in  the  regular  recipes — n6  more,  no 
less — and  used  no  sugar  at  all. 

Cookies  and  the  gingerbread  require 
a  little  extra  allowance  of  flour  to  take 
up  the  syrup’s  moisture.  m.  a.  c. 


When  cooking  vegetables  with  a 
strong  odor,  set  a  half  cup  of  vinegar  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  and  the  odor  will 
be  absorbed. 


Handmade  Christmas  Gifts  Are  Best  of  All 


pattern  7401— Make  these  quilted  slippers  to  go  with  the  colors  of  a  bathrobe  for  someone 
you  know.  Pattern  and  directions  for  small,  medium  and  large  sizes.  li  cents. 

PATTERN  613 — When  you  knit  this  cable  stitch  hat  and  bag  set,  you’ll  have  a  fine  com¬ 
bination  gift  for  a  young  girl.  Knitting  worsted  used;  inexpensive  too.  Complete  details. 
1 1  cents.  »= 

Pattern  7283 — smart  V-cable  sets  off  these  good-looking  mittens.  Easy  and  quick  to 
make;  warm  in  sport  yarn  for  all  members  of  the  family.  Pattern  contains  knitting  in¬ 
struction  for  small,  medium  and  large  .sizes.  11  cents. 

PATTERN  85&— Kag  dolls  are  so  easy  to  make,  such  fun,  such  a  savixig.  'I'ry  your  hand  at 
this  cheerful,  floppy  miss  who  relaxes  wherever  you  put  her,  especially  in  the  arms  of  the 
small  girl  in  your  family  or  next  door.  Pattern  for  doll  and  clothes.  11  cents. 

pattern  609 — ^Your  favorite  pineapple  design  in  crocheted  squares.  U-se  singly  or  loin 
for  scairfs.  Directions  for  square;  list  of  materials.  ii  cents. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New><Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 
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UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 

UTICA  3/  N.Y. 


We  Will  Make 
Heating  Equipment  Again 

Now  that  Peace  is  here  (thank  God!),  it  will 
take  a  little  time  before  we  can  obtain  mate* 
rials  and  reconvert  our  plant  to  the  manufac* 
ttife  of  fine  heating  systems.  We  are  rushing 
the  work  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  Utica 
Radiator  Heating  Systems  will  again  be  avail* 
able  as  soon  as  is  humanly  possible*) 


Take  Care  of  Your  Heating  System 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  a  new  or  improved 
heating  system  in  your  home  —  one  which  will 
give  you  complete  comfort  and  healthful  heat 
at  a  minimum  of  fuel  cost  -  »  *  in  other  words 
a  fine  Utica  Radiator  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Sys* 
tern.  Consult  your  local  Heating  Contractor 
about  it.  Or,  if  your  contractor  is  not  able  to 
serve  you,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  consult 
us  about  your  postwar  heating  plans. 


Right  up  to  the  end  of  hostilities, 
Utica  Radiator  has  been  busy  on  war  work, 
helping  our  airmen  to  bomb  the  Japs.  We  were 
making  parts  of  incendiary  bombs  and  mag* 
nesium  parts  for  engines  and  air-frames  for 
B-29  planes  —  material  urgently  needed  in  the 
war  against  Japan. 
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Football,  or  a  one-horse 
open  sleigh,  Indera  takes 
romance  right  out  in  the 
open.  When  it’s  snow 
time,  you’ll  appreciate 
'he  luxurious  warmth 
of  a  knitted  slip  or  hip 
skirt  by  Indera.  .Ex¬ 
amine  the  many  de¬ 
lightful  features 
Indera  offers  . ,  .  at 
your  favorite  store. 

Writ*  fof  St)ie  Fnldef  M«. 


To  Save  Money,  . 
Mix  Your  Cough 
Relief  at  Home 

So  Easy!  No  Cooking.  Quick  Relief. 

Even  if  you’re  not  interested  in  saving  good 
money,  you  surely  want  a  really  eitective  relief 
for  coughs  due  to  colds.  So  try  mixing  it  your¬ 
self,  in  your  kitchen,  and  be  ready  for  a  surprise. 

It’s  so  easy  to  mix,  a  child  could  do  it.  Make 
a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar 
and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments,  until 
dissolved.  No  cooking  is  needed.  Or  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  2‘>k  ounces  of  Pinex .(obtained  from  any 
druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  1  hen  hll  up  with 
your’syrup.  This  makes  a  pint — about  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  tastes  good — chil¬ 
dren  really  like  it.  It  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time,  and  never  spoils. 

But  what  you’ll  like  most  is  the  way  it  takes 
right  hold  of  a  cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm', 
soothes  irritation,  and  helps  clear  the  air  pas¬ 
sages.  Eases  soreness,  and  let’s  you  sleep. 
V oil’ll  say  you’ve  never  seen  its  superior. 

Pinex  IS  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  m  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  ir¬ 
ritations.  Try  It,  and  if  not  really  delighted, 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


line  power  inilklnK  maphlnes  now  available.  Immed 
delivery.  Write  for  particulars, 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.  381  4th  Ave.,  New  York  IS.  h 
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Used  to  be  that  tomatoes  and  three 
or  four  fruits  made  up  the  average 
family’s  canning  schedule. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  Burpee  Way  of 
Home  Canning,  you  can  can  everything 
in  tin. 

Put  those  things  in  tin  you  ship  over¬ 
seas,  your  service  man’s  favorite  recipe. 

It’s  the  latest  fad,  and  what  a 
^  \  grand  ideal  Also,  home- 

-vT  canned-ln-tin  jellies  and  pick¬ 
les  make  fine  Christmas  gifts. 

Streamline  Your  Canning 

Learn  how  easy  it  is.  Send 
for  this  new  16-page  booklet. 

BURPEE  CAN  SEALER  CO. 

■  17W.  Libwrty  St..  Barrington,  III. 


USE  CRACK  FILLER 
THAT  STAYS  PUT! 


Another  famous  Pobco  "Home-Saver"  J  ^ 
Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Mokers  of 
Asphalt  Paints  ond  Aspholt  Roofings  t 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  16 
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COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID,  TABLETS,  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 
USB  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


Get  This  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


76%  MEATS  IN  QUAR'TERS.  $1.60 
delivered— send  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.  D.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Order  early— NOW. 

POTTER,  |g«N.  Main,  Sapulpa,  OMa. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 
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Conditions  in  the  Com  Belt 


The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
one  section  of  the  country  was  not  ma¬ 
terially  influenced  by  crops  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  other  areas.  Northeastern  farm¬ 
ers  are  almost  as  vitally  interested  in 
corn  belt  conditions  today,  as  they  are 
with  their  own  operations. 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  we  have  been 
visiting  farmers,  and  feed  dealers,  and 
fertilizer,  fuel,  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  manufacturers  in  the  corn 
belt.  It  has  been,  and  stiU  is,  touch  and 
go  with  frost  and  freezing.  When  we 
left  Chicago  last  week,  the  outlook  for  a 
corn  crop  was  estimated  at  about  85 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  three  billion 
bushels,  but  of  this  amount,  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  or  more  will  be  soft 
corn.  Frost  in  several  areas  has  nipped 
the  crop  before  it  could  mature  prop¬ 
erly. 

While  this  will  mean  a  shortage  of 
corn  in  mixed  dairy  and  poultry  feeds 
in  the  Northeast,  it  will  not  be  so  seri¬ 
ous  for  those  in  the  corn  belt.  Soft 
corn,  usually  containing  over  40  per 
cent  moisture,  will  be  harvested  mainly 
by  steers  and  hogs  right  in  the  field,  or 
if  bad  weather  prevails,  it  can  be 
snapped  off  and  fed  in  the  shuck.  Ever 
since  their  late,  wet  Spring,  corn  belt 
farmers  have  realized  that  they  might 
have  a  lot  of  soft  corn  this  Fall.  They 
have  therefore  grown  rather  than  fat¬ 
tened  most  of  their  Spring  pigs  on  pas¬ 
ture  this  past  Summer.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  when  we  went  to  the  stockyards 
in  Chicago,  we  found  hog  receipts  were 
off  about  40  per  cent,  and  only  a  small 
number  of  finished  Spring  pigs  were 
arriving,  as  compared  with  their  usual 
large  shipments  for  this  time  of  year. 
It  will  be  early  December  at  least  before 
any  heavy  run  of  these  finished  shotes 
will  begin  to  be  sent  to  market  in  any 
appreciable  volume.  This  means  that  it 
will  be  another  60  days  or  more  before 
the  housewife  can  expect  to  find  any 
increased  supplies  of  pork  chops  for  sale 
over  retail  counters. 

More  steers  will  be  fattened  this  Fall 
in  the  corn  belt,  because  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  soft  corn.  Feeder  cattle  are 
now  arriving  in  increasing  volume  from 
the  range  country,  and  are  being  bought 
in  large  numbers,  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  high  price,  because  they  can 
utilize  this  immature  corn  advantage¬ 
ously.  Late  Winter  and  early  Spring 
should  therefore  see  more  good  to 
choice  beef  returning  to  the  market 
than  has  prevailed  for  the  past  several 
years.  Stockyard  buyers  and  packers 
predict  that  these  cattle  will  sell  at  top 
prices,  provided  they  are  well  finished. 
Corn  belt  cattle  feeders  justly  feel  that 
the  ceiling  price  should  be  removed  on 
fat  cattle,  because  they  are  paying  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  prices  for  their  feed¬ 
ers,  and  soft  corn  is  at  best  only  80  per 
cent  as  efficient  as  when  properly  ma¬ 
tured. 

Today,  hybrid  corn  is  practically  the 
only  kind  raised  on  the  rich,  dark  loams 
of  the  corn  belt  states.  One  of  the  best 
fields  we  saw  was  on  the  116-acre  farm 
of  Carl  M.  Johnson  in  De  Kalb  Coimty, 
Illinois.  His  early  maturing  strain  was 
fully  developed,  with  an  average  yield 
of  over  110  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  only  a 
comparatively  few  farmers  in  the  corn 
belt  are  now  raising  enough  draft  colts 
to  meet  their  own  replacement  require¬ 
ments.  This  means  that  Northeastern 
farmers  will  have  to  pay  more  for  a 
good  span  of  work  horses  next  Spring. 
Improved  fuels  and  more  efficient  me¬ 
chanical  horsepower  may  in  time  re¬ 
place  horses  and  mules  almost  entirely, 
but  that  is  still  in  the  future  and  it 
does  not  take  care  of  present  farm 
needs.  Labor  shortage  and  a  lack  of  es¬ 
sential  materials  and  machines  are  the 
most  pressing  farm  problems  today. 


Farmers  have  little  sympathy  with  a 
labor  program  that  is  striving  to  in¬ 
crease  its  wartime  scale  of  wages,  while 
farm  products  are  rapidly  declining  in 
price.  They  realize  that  such  an  un¬ 
sound  economic  policy  is  highly  infla¬ 
tionary,  and  can  only  bring  disaster  and 
distress  to  every  one. 

Many  corn  belt  farmers  are  using 
more  diversity  in  their  grain-raising 
programs  by  growing  soybeans.  This 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  production  now  rivals  and  in  some 
sections  expeeds  corn.  The  soybean  crop 
this  season  is  large,  but  frost  is  causing 
some  damage.  Research  is  helping  these 
farmers  with  their  reconversion  prob¬ 
lems  by  providing  constantly  increasing 
uses  for  the  soybean,  in  such  products 
as  plastics,  fibers,  and  new  food  uses. 
Illinois  farmers,  business  men,  indus¬ 
trialists,  and  manufacturers  are  now 
getting  together  in  a  way  that  is  mu¬ 
tually  helpful  and  promises  well  for 
their  future.  County  committees  have 
recently  been  formed  in  all  of  the  102 
counties  in  Illinois,  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  these  groups,  and  fre¬ 
quent  meetings  are  being  held  to  talk 
over  their  common  problems.  In  this 
way,  they  are  solving  many  difficult 
situations  that  otherwise  could  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  all  concerned.  This  is  “grass 
roots  democracy”  in  practical  operation, 
and  both  capital  and  labor  could  well 
take  a  lesson  from  it.  R.  W.  Duck 


Getting  the  Layers  Started 

With  the  coming  of  Fall,  it  is  time 
to  move  the  pullets  into  the  laying 
houses  from  Summer  range.  This  should 
be  done  before  the  majority  of  the 
pullets  are  laying  because  to  do  so 
when  they  are  already  laying,  is  a  shock 
to  them.  Chickens  are  peculiar  and  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  get  used  to  new 
quarters;  in  doing  so,  they  are  often 
temperamental. 

With  the  war  over  and  the  price  of 
poultry  and  eggs  slumping  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  where  we  live,  we  plan  to  keep 
only  the  very  best  pullets.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  year  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  no  matter  where  you  live.  Cull 
out  the  pullets  which  do  not  seem  to 
be  entirely  healthy  and  vigorous.  The 
chicken  that  feathers  first  and  is  more 
vigorous,  is  apt  to  be  a  good  layer  and 
many  poultrymen  mark  such  pullets 
early  in  their  lives.  Before  pullets  be¬ 
gin  to  lay,  it  is  hard  to  apply  the  rules 
which  one  uses  for  culling  laying  hens, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  pullet 
that  has  not  niatured  rapidly  and  does 
not  seem  vigorous,  should  be  culled  out 
without  question.  It  is  foolish  to  waste 
feed  or  housing  space  on  them  because 
they  simply  never  pay  their  way. 
Healthy  pullets  with  well  develo^d 
bodies,  and  refined,  strong  appearing 
heads,  and  bright  intelligent  eyes  will 
be  the  best  layers.  You  will  then  want 
to  cull  from  these  each  month  as  the 
season  advances.  To  do  so  will  in  the 
long  run  up  your  profits,  and  cut  down 
on  labor  and  mortality. 

If  the  laying  house  which  you  plan  to 
use  has  been  occupied  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  by  old  hens,  better  get  them  out  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  putting  in  the 
pullets.  The  poultry  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  be¬ 
fore  the  new  stock  is  added  to  it.  Spray 
for  mites  if  there  is  any  sign  of  them, 
clean  and  refill  all  the  nests  with  nest¬ 
ing  material  and  make  sure  that  there 
will  be  a  nest  for  every  four  to  five 
hens,  and  that  the  nest  is  large  enough 
so  that  eggs  won’t  be  easily  broken. 

Clean  fresh  litter  should  greet  the 
pullets.  Dropping  pits  should  be  clean, 
and  there  should  be  adequate  feeding 
space  for  the  number  of  hens,  as  well 
as  plenty  of  water  for  all  of  them.  In 


This  18-bird  pen  of  single  comb  White  Leghorns,  owned  by  Monroe  C.  Babcock, 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  just  made  a  new  world’s  record  in  51  weeks  of  egg  laying  at 
the  Western  N.  Y.  Test  at  Stafford.  The  record  covers  all  breeds.  The  pen  laid 
4057  eggs  and  scored  4336.25  points.  The  birds  averaged  312  eggs  and  333.55  points. 
Nine  of  the  hens  laid  more  than  300  eggs,  one  had  299,  and  two  had  297.  High  bird 
in  the  pen  (.picture  on  front  cover)  laid  345  eggs  and  scored  364.65  points. 


addition,  a  hopper  for  oyster  shell  and  a 
wire  rack  for  alfalfa  should  be  in  the 
laying  house  and  should  be  filled. 

The  most  important  item  when  hous¬ 
ing  pullets  is  not  to  overcrowd.  Over¬ 
crowding  is  the  cardinal  sin  of  poultry 
raising  and  poultry  keeping.  It  is 
natural  that  one  should  hate  to  sell 
healthy  looking  pullets  and  easy  to  con¬ 
vince  oneself  that  to  put  a  few  extra 
into  the  laying  houses  will  do  no  harm. 
Overcrowding  is  the  best  way  I  konw 
of  to  lose  money,  to  increase  your  labor, 
to  start  sickness  and  cannibalism  in  the 
flock. 

Pullets  should  be  deloused  before 
putting  into  the  laying  house.  We 
usually  put  ours  in  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  we  think  they’ll  start  to  lay.  ,We 
use  straw  litter  and  have  about  eight 
to  ten  inches  of  it  on  the  floor.  Be 
careful  not  to  frighten  them  when  you 
move  them.  Handle  them  carefully 
and  don’t  bruise  them.  Sudden  frights 
always  cut  down  production  and  have 
been  known  to  throw  hens  into  a  molt. 

Don’t  skimp  on  the  feeders.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the^  more  the  hens  eat,  the 
more  eggs  they’ll  lay.  Perhaps  it  will 
help  to  know  that  specialists  think  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  are  best  brought  into  lay¬ 
ing  production  when  about  six  months 
old,  and  heavy  breeds  about  seven 
months  old.  Pullets  should  hav£  been 
allowed  plenty  of  time  for  development, 
and  should  have  been  purchased  early 
enough  in  the  Spring  so  that  they  can 
be  housed  at  about  the  proper  time  for 
coming  into  production  in  the  Fall. 

The  proper  feeding  of  poultry  is  an 
important  factor  both  in  the  health  and 
the  productiveness  of  your  birds.  Many 
poultrymen  now  put  mash  feeders  on 
the  roosting  racks  as  well  as  on  the 
laying  house  floor.  They  maintain  that 
the  hens  eat  more  feed  this  way,  and 
the  wire  screen  underneath  helps  main¬ 
tain  health. 

Sanitation  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  care  of  laying  hens.  Clean  the 
house  and  put  in  new  litter  every  two 
or  three  weeks  in  the  Winter.  Use 
clean  feeds  and  clean  equipment.  Keep 
clean  fresh  water  in  clean  containers. 

B.  P. 


Egg  Laying  Ducks 

Please  forward  to  me  the  following 
information  concerning  Indian  Runner 
Ducks:  Are -they  good  egg  layers?  Do 
they  fly  over  a  3-foot  wire  fence,  and 
if  they  do,  do  you  know  of  any  in¬ 
expensive  means  of  confining  them,  out 
of  doors?  What  are  the  eating  qualities 
of  their  eggs?  a.  j.  m. 

Waukesha  County,  Wis. 

Indian  Runner,  as  well  as  Khaki 
Campbell  ducks,  are  fine  layers.  They 
would  probably  not  go  over  a  3-foot 
fence  unless  scared.  However*  dogs, 
foxes  and  possibly  other  predators 
would,  so  it  might  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  this  angle  of  possible  losses. 

Ducks  no  not  need  an  expensive 
structure.  Shelter  and  dry  quarters 
are  needed  and  as  they  lay  on  the  floor 
it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  nests. 
Some  provide  floor  type  open  nests. 

The  eating  quality  of  duck  eggs  is 
about  the  same  as  hen  eggs,  although 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  them  for 
eating  purposes.  If,  however,  ducks 
are  fed  on  the  same  feed  as  hens  and 
not  allowed  to  eat  bugs  and  grass.  I 
doubt  if  anyone  could  teU  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  either  hen  or  duck 
eggs  for  eating.  While  duck  eggs  can 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  hen 
eggs  it  is  hard  to  see  any  advantage  of 
egg-laying  ducks  over  hens.  On  the 
contrary,  the  advantage  is  decidedly 
with  the  domestic  fowl.  It  costs  more 
to  grow  and  keep  ducks  than  hens,  and 
the  market  for  their  eggs  is  rather 
limited. 


Breaking  Broody  Hen 

I  would  like  to  know  how  long  it  will 
take  a  hen  to  lay  after  you  break  her 
from  setting.  f.  w.  e. 

It  usually  takes  from  five  to  fifteen 
days  to  break  up  a  broody  hen.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  putting  such  hens  in  a 
wire  bottom  coop,  and  feeding  for  egg 
production.  If  a  hen  is  allowed  to  set 
on  the  nest,  she  may  be  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  some  time. 


Winter  Fatigue 


The  cold  months,  when  milk  production 
comes  harder,  call  for  special  feeding  prac¬ 
tices.  To  help  cows  convert  all  the  milk  val¬ 
ues  in  their  feed,  l^in  now  to  support 
digestion  and  assimilation  with  the  Iron- 
Iodine  tonic,  Kow-Kare.  Besides  useful  tonic 
drugs,  Kow-Kare  adds  the  minerals,  Calci¬ 
um,  Phosphorus,  plus  1700  U.S.P.  Units  of 
Vitamin  D  per  feeding  of  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls.  It  pays  to  add  Kow-Kare.  $1.25  and 
65^  sizes  at  feed,  drug  and  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


IRON  IODINE 
CALCIUM 
PH-OSPHORUS 
VITAMIN  p 


rOR  COWS 
ORLY 


- 

WITH 

Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 

r'"'’' . . — . . \ 

1  Requires  only  one  appli- 
1  cation  over  horn  buttoa 

1  No  cutting.  No  bleeding 
4-oz.  )ar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
StX)0  at  dealers  or  bv 
mail  Postpaid 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  IIT  years  In  business.  Hare  always  paid 
promptly  and  In  fulL  Quod  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGQ  Book  Fret 

(R&rer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Daohs,  Prop. 
ISDWAltD’S  FARMS.  HOLLIS  7.  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


WANTED  EGC^S  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Ino.,  300  Greenwith  St..  New  Yerfc 


Fancy  quality  ego  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
SQuare  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Xjitsr©  XA/  A.xdi'tec^  • 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Itland  City.  N.Y. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRT  01.  BARBON'S  NEW  FOOT  CUSHION 

IH)  you  suaer  from  raeUUrsiU  callous 
r».  coma,  weak  arrti  foot  palnsT  Try 

|D«.  ■ANWON'S  NCW  FOOT  CUSHIONS. 

I  LINK  WAUtINO  ON  A  PILt.OWI  Soft 
SWONOV.  AIW-VCMTILATCO.  FlU  all 
shm.  Ckiahlons  your  ARCHCS  and 
Fser  from  heel  to  toes.  Or.  Barron 
saysi  ••WondorfuJ  Cor  tired,  aching 
•  Help#  VAtkIng  #  pteesur#  ** 

Send  only  St. 08  for  A  WAIN,  or  C.O.D. 
plua  poatage.  STATS  SHOE  SIZE 

UNO  IS  aa*N  os  woman,  so-oav 

CO..  Ill  W.  IM  SI.  0g|lMBI,*jr.  e.  u 


ORTHO 


We  wish  to  thank  every  dairyman  who  ordered  a  silo 
of  us  during  the  trying  war  period.  We  appreciate 
such  confidence  in  our  products  and  services. 

Orders  have  been  filled  as  fairly  as  we  knew  how.  But 
we  had  to  disappoint  some  customers  because  there 
were  not  enough  Craine  Silos  to  go  round.  Shortages 
of  materials  and  manpower,  plus  war  work,  limited 
production.  We  regret  each  instance  where  we  could 
not  furnish  what  our  customer  wanted.  You  have  been 
most  considerate  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 
labored,  and  it  has  inspired  us  to  do  our  level  best  for 
you  in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

President 

CRAINE  INC.,  1025  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y« 


CRAINE  SILOS 
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Why  be  satisfied  with  a  flock  that  lays 
well  only  during  the  season,  when  eggs 
are  plentiful  and  prices  low? 

Strive  to  keep  your  flock  laying  its 
limit  all  around  the  calendar.  And  that 
is  where  Pratts  Laying  Mash  can  be  a 
big  help.  It  is  built  for  longer  non-stop 
laying  —  for  300  egg  a  year  production. 

We  don’t  wish  to  make  any  exagger¬ 
ated  claims.  Pratts  Laying  Mash  won’t 
turn  poor  layers  into  champions.  But  if 
breeding  and  care  are  right,  it  is  the  kind 
of  feed  that  is  always  pushing  every  bird 
to  lay  her  limit. 

Many  feeds  seem  to  lack  the  stuff  to 
sustain  300  egg  production,  even  in  top 


od  Company,  Dept.  LM-7,  Pliiladeipbia  S,  Pa. 

send  me  your  free  book,  ’’The  Secret  of 
top  Laying.” 


notch  layers.  As  a  result,  bodily  reserves 
run  low  and  the  bird  must  rest  —  or 
break  down  with  disease.  Pratts  Laying 
Mash  is  designed  to  keep  bodily  reserves 
safe,  no  matter  how  many  eggs  the  bird 
is  laying. 

Pratts  Laying  Mash  has  helped  many 
of  our  own  and  our  customers’  birds  lay 
300  eggs  or  more  per  year.  Whatever 
the  laying  peak  of  your  flock,  you  can 
bank  on  Pratts  Laying  Mash  to  help 
prolong  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts  Laying 
Mash  today.  Give  it  a  trial  and  check 
results  carefully.  Then  let  your  own 
good  judgment  be  your  guide.. 


GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  THIS 
VALUABLE  BOOK— 

“THE  SECRET  OF  NON-STOP  LAYING” 

Atail  this  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  free 
of  charge  "The  Secret 
of  Non-Stop  Laying.” 

Don’t  miss  this  little 
book.  It  may  mean 
money  in  your  pocket. 


. . . AND  FOR  LONGER  NOH-STOP  LAV  me 

USE  THE  MASH  BUIUT  FOR  300  EGGS 


fht  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 
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You  Want  to  be  A  Hen  Man! 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
stances  where  some  one  or  more  of 
these  enterprises  is  combined  with 
dairying,  fruit  growing ,  or  general 
farming. 

Market  eggs  and  poultry  meat  pro¬ 
duction  are,  of  course,  the  foundation 
of  the  poultry  business.  On  this  firm 
base  can  be  built  a  hatching  egg  busi¬ 
ness  for  either  part  of  the  year,  or 
year-round.  Breeding  is  a  specialized 
game  and  it  takes  a  minimum  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  to  establish  an 
outstanding  strain  of  a  well  established 
breed,  and  to  gain  recognition  as  a 
breeder.  Many,  however,  have  spent 
a  lifetime  at  this  job. 

The  hatchery  business  is  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  and  competitive  and  requires  a 
lot  of  time  and  capital  to  develop.  S9, 
with  a  beginner  in  the  business,  it 
should  not  be  attempted  but  added  on 
later  as  the  demand  for  hatching  eggs 
and  baby  chicks  develops. 

Poultry  meat  production  is  used  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  sideline,  except  when  a 
special  market  is  developed  for  capons, 
roasters  or  broilers.  Certain  areas  such- 
as  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  have  spe¬ 
cialized  in  broiler  production,  and  made 
it  a  highly  successful  enterprise.  Turkey 
production  has  developed  into  a  year- 
round  business.  There  is  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  along  the  breeding  lines,  and 
in  the  production  of  meat-type,  broad¬ 
breasted  turkeys.  Large  turkeys  are 
best  adapted  to  hotel  and  restaurant 
trade,  and  a  smaller  turkey  for  direct 
retail  sales.  'With  the  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  disease  control,  and  the  use  of 
confinement  rearing,  this  project  should 
offer  a  good  opportunity  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  production  of  turkeys. 

Future  Outlook 

Poultry  production  has,  increased  by 
one-half  since  1942.  If  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  a  profitable  industry,  w'e  must  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead  either  cut 
back  production,  or  find  additional 
means  of  increasing  consumption,  or 
export  business  to  take  care  of  sur¬ 
pluses.  During  the  war  years  we  have 
had  factors  favorable  to  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  and  to  cause  more  ppducers. 
If,  due  to  unfavorable  conditions  that 
may  develop  in  this  postwar  period, 
there  is  a  need  to  curtail  poultry  pro¬ 
duction,  it  may  be  a  poor  time  for  any¬ 
one  to  start  in  the  business,  except  that 
the  investment  needed  would  be  re¬ 
duced.  However,  there  will  always  be 
room  at  the  top,  and  for  those  who 
can  take  their  time,  the  future  looks 
good.  You  should  plan  on  the  long  pull 
and  not  be  an  “in  and  outer”,  because 
many  have  gone  in  at  the  wrong  time 
and  out  again  just  as  conditions  im¬ 
proved,  and  there  was  a  chance  to  make 
a  good  living.  . 

Part-time  poultry  farming  offers 
splendid  opportunities  for  those  with 
only  limited  capital.  Thus  you  have 
a  regular  source  of  income,  and  you 
can  gradually  build  up  your  pouury 
until  it  is  big  enough  to  provide  a  full 
time  job;  also,  you  can  gain  the  neces¬ 
sary  experience  as  your  business  grows 
in  size.  Learn  the  business,  if  possible, 
before  investing  a  lot  of  money  in  a 
farm.  For  many  a  G.  I.,  this  chance 
will  be  provided;  many  will  be  too  im¬ 
patient  to  spend  this  time  in  going  to 
school,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
time  well  spent.  ,  ,  . 

Another  profitable  method  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  business  is  to  arrange  to  work 
for  a  progressive  and  successful  poul- 
tryman  for  a  full  year  in  order  to  secure 
experience  in  all  phases  of  the  business. 
Don’t,  however,  expect  to  learn  all  the 
“secrets”  in  one  year.  If  you  live  to 
be  100  years  old,  you  will  not  have  all 

the  answers.  .  ...  .  xi,- 

Of  course  if  you  insist  that  this 
chicken  business  is  simple,  easy  and 
that  you  have  the  needed  capital,  you 
can  start  right  in  and  learn  from  the 
“school  of  hard  knocks’*.  You  might 
be  lucky  or  make  few  mistakes. 

Safeguard  your  project  by  using  all 
available  sources  of  help.  Contact  your 
local  County  Agricultural  Agent  and 
your  State  Poultry  Extension  Specialist, 
and  through  them  you  can  secure  much 
of  the  help  needed  to  steer  your  course 
into  the  channel  of  success.  You  can 
also  take  an  active  part  in  the  future 
development  of  the  industry.  We  ur¬ 
gently  need,  among  other  things,  a  bet¬ 
ter  meat  type  bird,  similar  to  the  broad¬ 
breasted  turkey  type;  an  improved  mar¬ 
ket  quality  of  our  products;  special 
advertising  relative  to  the  high  food 
value  of  our  products;  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  develop  in  many  of  our  cooks 
and  chefs  a  knowledge  of  better  cook¬ 
ing  methods,  so  that  the  consumer  will 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  production  of 
high  quality  meat  birds.  Other  things 
needed  include  the  development  of  bet¬ 
ter  processing  plants  to  take  care  of 
our  products  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  of  production;  the  development  of 
plans  to  provide  properly  finished  and 
dressed  poultry  meat  to  our  locker 
plants,  and  to  individuals  owning  home 
lockers;  streamlining  distribution  so 
that  the  poultry  products  can  move  as 
direct  as  possible  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer.  These  are  some  of  the 
major  marketing  problems,  the  solution 
to  which  will  open  greater  markets  for 
our  products,  and  secure  for  us  a  better 
share  of  the  consumers’  dollar.  It  will, 
however,  be  for  value  received  and  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  There  is  a  great  future  in 
the  poultry  business,  if  you  can  meet 
that  challenge. 


Sinus  Trouble  in  Turkeys 

I  started  to  raise  a  few  turkeys  this 
Summer,  and  they  did  fine  until  they 
were  six  weeks  old,  when  they  got  two 
large  lumps,  one  each  side  of  their  face. 
In  a  short  time  they  died.  Others  are 
still  getting  it.  I  am  puzzled  to  know 
what  it  is  and  what  to  do  for  it. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  f.  J.  u. 

Your  turkeys,  no  doubt,  are  affected 
with  sinusitis.  Treatment  can  be  quite 
effective  if  started  when  the  material 
in  the  sinus  is  liquid.  This  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  making  an  incision,  letting 
out  the  liquid,  and  then  treating.  It 
would  be  better  to  remove  this  liquid 
with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  Leave  the 
needle  in  place  and  use  another  syringe 
to  inject  either  a  4  per  cent  silver  ni¬ 
trate  solution,  or  a  15  per  cent  argyrol 
solution.  Once  you  have  this  trouble, 
it  is  best  to  dress  off  all  old  birds  on 
the  premises,  before  a  new  flock  of 
poults  is  started.  This  is  an  infectious 
disease  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 
Many  cases  will  not  respond  readily,  so 
early  treatment  is  indicated. 


Fall  Molt 

*  I  have  some  pullets  six  months  old. 
They  started  laying  the  last  of  Augu^. 
They  were  laying  good  for  a  month, 
then  they  started  to  set,  and  I  only  get 
two  or  three  eggs  from  them  a  day.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  start  them 
laying  again?  F* 

Your  birds  have  no  doubt  gone  into 
a  Fall  molt.  It  will  probably  take  thern 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months  to  get 
back  into  satisfactory  production.  Feed 
them  the  same  as  you  would  if  they 
were  in  good  production,  and  you  can 
thus  help  them  along  some  and  speed 
their  return  to  production. 


Corn  Fodder  for  Litter 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  safe 
to  use  corn  fodder  which  has  been 
chopped  fine  through  a  hammer  mill 
for  litter  for  turkeys  or  chickens? 
New  York  s.  l.  y. 

Shredded  corn  fodder  can  be  used 
for  litter.  It  would  be  preferable  for 
use  for  chickens,  but  is  also  suitable 
for  turkeys.  One  thing  to  make  sure  of 
is  that  it  is  not  moldy  or  spoiled  be¬ 
fore  or  after  putting  through  a  hammer 
mill. 


Mating  Guinea-Fowl 

I  have  recently  been  informed  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  male  for  each 
female  Guinea.  Could  you  give  me  any 
information  on  this?  j.  c.  F. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

A  ratio  of  one  male  to  three  to  five 
females  is  usually  considered  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  Guinea  fowl. 


CHAMBmiH 


BARiiep 

RPCHS 

Kow  booking  orders  for  later  de¬ 
livery.  Write  stating  your  needs. 
W'e  will  do  our  utmost  to  care 
for  you. 

Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 


5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorunt  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


liniSIDI  IHV  UMIIE! 

Reserve  order  NOW  for  your  chick  needs  from 
our  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Big  free  catalog  tells 
why  our  chicks  are  so  profitable.  Write 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


BATTLES 


Chicks  "with  vim-and-then-sum" — bulging  energy 
from  5000  healthy  high  producing  mature  breeders 
(Mass. -U.8.  Pullorum  Clean).  Bred  20  years  for 
meat  and  eggs.  Watch  Contests!  Free  folder,  full 
details,  10  reasons  for  profits.  Write  today 


Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St.,  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PUTS.  CXLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  8.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.$M.OO  $20.00  $10.00 
U.S.K.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  10.00 

All  heavy  Breeds  sold  out  until  December. 
Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlistarville,  Pa. 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Ioults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book. 
It's  free!  WYNGARDEN  FARMS,  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  20.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Meadowbrook  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 
available  for  November  and  December  deliverv  $30-100 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penoa. 


Muscovy  Ducks  $2.25:  Drakes  $3.50;  Trios  $7.50.  WTilte 
or  colored.  Gray  geese  trios  $20.00.  WTiite  Holland  Tur¬ 
keys.  State  wants.  Lester  Bartles,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

FREE  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  IN  POUI.TRT 
Write  to —  Correspondence  Courses  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economies  State  College,  Pennsylvania 


Worm  Your  Birds  with  Lee's 

S/zzAnv 

CA^SUeZS 


Mom  $^^ys  you 
Can't  Feed  Worms 

ms  YeAr/ 


(drug 


Genuine  Lee’s  Gizzard  Capsules  are 
the  safe,  effective,  easy  way  to  worm 
without  upsetting  birds  or  knocking 
egg  production.  The  Gizzard  Capsule’s 
INSOLUBLE  coating  does  not  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  crop— it  protects  medicine 
until  crushed  by  gizzard — gently  de¬ 
livers  correct  dose,  full  strength  to 
worms.  For  all  3  kinds  of  worms.  Pin, 
Large  Rounds  and  Large  Tapes.  Gets 
heads  of  all  species  that  any  product 
For  best  results  worm  with  genuine 
on  market  can  get. 

Gizzard  Capsules.  At  your 
nearby  Lee  Dealer 
hatchery,  feed 
or  seed  store). 


Geo.  H.  Lee  Co., 
Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
—to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks — to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meaL 
Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HUBBARD  FARMS. 


'-outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to,  keep  on  laying. 
Remember  every  Hubbard  chick  is 
backed  by  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Cross  Breds  for  superior 
heavy-meated  broilers.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 

Box  12/  Watpo!e»  N,  H. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

FOR  1946 

White  Hollands  B.  B.  Bronze 
All  Breeders  Pullorum  Free 

(TUBE  TEST  METHOD) 

We  hatch  poults  from  our  own  6000 
Breeders,  carefully  selected  for 
weight,  shape,  and  fast  maturing  for 
good  marketing.  We  hatch  eggs  from 
our  own  Breeders  exclusively.  For 
better  livability,  buy  your  poults 
near  home. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 

Sam  Affron  (Prop.) 

Highland,  New  York 

TELEPHONE:  HIGHLAND  4091 

Agents  for  Johnson  Poultry  Pickers 
and  Scalders 


Turkey  Poults  &  Turkey  Breeding  Stock 

PLAN  YOUR  NEXT  TURKEY 
FLOCK  NOW ! 

Complete  information  on  poults  for  1946 
and  breeding  stock  for  fall  shipment. 
Write  today! 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BURNS'  DAT  OIJ>  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Pxrmentsv 
strain:  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Alto 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  aimllar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  dt- 
Uvery  datea.  Pricea  on  request.  BURNS'  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street,  Wreatham,  Maw. 


Your  Wishes' 

Will  Come  True  With 

McDonald  farms 

Broad -Breasted  Bronze 
and  White  Hollands 

Will  select  and  blood  test  5,000 
breeders  under  the  National 
^Turkey  Improvement  Plan. 
^All  birds  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  from  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean 
flocks.  Now  tak- 
ing  orders  for  Day 
-Old  and  Started 

Prices  and  Poults. 

Particulars, 

Visitors  Invited. 

Me  DONAID  FARMS 

Box  57,  Port  Jefferson  Sto.,  N.Y. 


Brin^ 
You  Profits 

Make  more 
money  this  year 
by  investing  in  these  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks.  They  have  prov¬ 
en  themselves  on  thousands 
of  poultry  farms.  They  sat¬ 
isfy  the  egg  producer  and 
the  broiler  raiser.  Keds, 
New  Hampshires  and 
Crosses.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 
U.  S  Approved. 

JAMES  MAYO 

Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 
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The  Great  Silkworm 
Speculation 

The  current  campaign  to  convince 
farmers  that  there  is  money  to  be  had 
in  silkworms  is  nothinjg  new,  but  few 
of  the  glowing  stories  in  current  mag¬ 
azine  and  newspaper  articles  on  the 
subject  offer  any  details  on  the  abor¬ 
tive  efforts  that  were  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  industry  in  the  past. 

First,  of  course,  it’s  necessary  to  raise 
the  famous  Chinese  or  white  mulberry 
tree  to  provide  the  leaves  on  which  the 
silkworms  exist,  and  it  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  mulberry  is  liable  to 
attack  by  various  destructive  parasitic 
fungi.  Pioneering  attempts  to  cultivate 
mulberry  trees  in  the  United  States 
were  undertaken  more  than  100  years 
ago,  about  the  time  the  Cheney  brothers, 
Charles,  Ralph,  Ward,  Rush  and  Frank, 
were  launching  America’s  silk  indus¬ 
try  at  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  in  1838. 
Shortly  before  Cheney  Brothers  opened 
their  first  small  mill,  efforts  were  made 
to  produce  raw  silk  when  cocooneries 
were  established  and  large  tracts  were 
planted  with  mulberry  trees. 

“It  was  in  connection  with  the  prop¬ 
agation  and  marketing  of  a  particular 
variety  of  these  trees,  the  Morus  multi- 
caulis,  that  a  most  unusual  and  dis¬ 
astrous  wave  of  speculation  spread  over 
the  Eastern  States,”  Mathias  Spiess  and 
Percy  W.  Bidwell  recorded  in  their 
“History  of  Manchester,”  a  volume  is¬ 
sued  when  Manchester  celebrated  its 
centennial  in  1923. 

“Farmers  everywhere  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast,”'  says  the  account,  “en¬ 
couraged  by  extravagant  articles  in 
newspapers,  farm  journals,  and  even  in 
government  publications,  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  could  make  large 
profits  by  planting  a  few  acres  with 
mulberry  trees  and  then  selling  them  to 
silk  growers.”  It  goes  on  to  relate 
that  newly  organized  companies  gave 
up  manufacturing  for  a  time  and  in¬ 
vested  their  capital  in  mulberry  or¬ 
chards.  There  weren’t  enough  trees  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  prices  sky¬ 
rocketed.  In  1834  mulberry  trees  sold 
at  the  nurseries  for  about  $4.00  a  hun¬ 
dred,  in  1835  for  $10.00,  and  early  in 
1836  for  $30.00.  In  November  1836, 
three  of  the  Cheney  brothers  leased  for 
$400  a  year  a  tract  of  117  acres  at  Bur¬ 


lington,  N.  J.,  and  established  a  nursery 
and  cocoonery.  In  less  than  a  year, 
their  sales  brought  $14,000.  The  mul- 
ticaulis  fever  reached  its  pitch  early 
in  1839.  In  January,  trees  sold  at  from 
one  to  two  dollars  each,  and  in  some 
cases  sales  were  made  at  $300  to  $500  a 
hundred.  All  this  speculation  had  been 
going  on  in  spite  of  the  panic  of  1837, 
but  during  1839,  the  hard  times  which 
had  already  affected  other  fields  spread 
to  the  nurserymen  and  the  silk  culture. 

“At  almost  the  same  instant  came  the 
realization  that  the  Morus  multicaulis 
was  not  hardy  enough  to  be  raised  with¬ 
out  difficulty  in  the  North,”  the  his¬ 
torians  observed,  “and  that  even  if 
that  handicap  could  be  overcome,  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  was  too  expensive  for  profit¬ 
able  use  in  the  tedious  hand  operations 
required  for  the  successful  cultiure  of 
silkworms.  By  1840  the  crash  was 
complete.  The  silk  growers  had  wasted 
their  money.  The  nurserymen  were 
left  with  great  quantities  of  the  trees  on 
hand,  trees  which  had  cost  them  heavily 
and  were  now  worth  next  to  nothing. 
Importers  could  not  even  pay  the 
freight  on  their  shipments  from  abroad. 
The  trees  were  sold  for  such  humble 
uses  as  pea  brush,  or  unceremoniously 
uprooted  and  burned.  Practically  every¬ 
one  in  the  business  bore  his  share  of 
the  loss.” 

A  fatal  blight  in  1844  affected  almost 
all  the  mulberry  trees  in  the  country, 
causing  the  loss  of  the  silkworms  and 
driving  the  growers  out  of  business. 
“Many  of  the  new  silk  winding  mills 
which  had  put  their  capital  into  trees 
were  ruined,”  Spiess  and  Bidwell  re¬ 
ported,  “and  it  looked  as  if  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States  had  achieved 
a  complete  failure.” 

Attempts  had  been  made  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  historians  revealed,  to  raise 
cocoons  and  to  wind  silk  from  them  as 
early  as  1732,  and  projects  had  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  bounties  offered  by  the 
colonial  legislature.  Mansfield,  a  town¬ 
ship  east  of  Manchester,  was  the  earliest 
center  of  silk  winding  in  the  country, 
producing  200  pounds  of  silk  in  1788. 
In  1825  it  was  reported  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  families  in  the  Town  of 
Windham  were  engaged  in  raising  co¬ 
coons  and  in  reeling  and  winding  silk, 
but  even  there  the  industry  was  finally 
abandoned.  e.  w.  m. 


News  from  New  Jersey 

Killing  frost  hit  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  during  the  early  morning 
hours  of  October  4.  It  is  about  an  aver¬ 
age  killing  frost  date  and  did  little  seri¬ 
ous  damage.  A  few  tomatoes  were  lost 
and  a  small  acreage  of  field  corn  was 
caught  in  an  immature  stage.  A  few 
dairymen  had  some  acreage  of  sorghum 
and  Sudan  grass  still  growing  but  most 
of  this  was  made  into  silage  and  the 
best  information  available  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  ensiling  process  will 
eliminate  the  danger  of  prupic-acid 
poisoning.  Since  there  is  a  little  doubt 
about  the  safety  of  feeding  frosted  sor¬ 
ghum  and  soybeans  even  after  it  has 
gone  through  the  ensiling  process,  farm¬ 
ers  were  advised  to  test  it  out  pn  a  l<m 
value  animal  before  offering  it  to  the 
entire  herd. 


The  Flemington  Auction  closed  its 
15th  year  of  cooperative  business  for 
its  3,185  members  in  the  sale  of  eggs, 
poultry  and  livestock  with  total  sales 
of  $3,532,018.91.  The  fiscal  year  ended 
July  31  and  the  information  was  given 
to  the  membership  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  October  8.  The  peak  year  was 
1943  when  the  gross  sales  value  was 
$4,500,223.66.  This  year,  eggs  grossed 
$2,380,542.77  with  livestock  ranking  sec¬ 
ond  and  poultry  third.  Egg  volume 
dropped  off  17  per  cent  from  the  year 
previous  and  22  per  cent  from  the  ban¬ 
ner  year  of  1943.  Livestock  sales  reached 
their  peak  in  1944  and  fell  off  25  per 
cent  last  year.  Poultry  sales  were  at 
their  peak  in  1942.  The  1945  volume 
was  67  per  cent  below  1942, 


The  New  Jersey  Junior  Breeders’ 
Fund  made  its  first  loan  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  lambs  to  Edward  and  Robert 
Buvel  of  Pennington  and  predicts  that 
it  may  forerun  the  revival  of  sheep  rais¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey.  In  1938  the  first  loan 
was  made  to  a  4-H  Club  member  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  beef  calf  and  this  set  the  pace 
of  return  of  beef  to  New  Jersey  farmers. 
■The  fund,  which  was  established  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago  by  former  U.  S. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen  and 
the  late  Julius  Forstmann  of  Passaic, 
has  made  possible  loans  totalling  almost 
$160,000  to  boys  and  girls  desirous  of 
using  credit  facilities  to  purchase  stock 
or  supplies.  It  is  administered  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


During  the  past  ten  years  New  Jersey 
farmers  have  doubled  their  acreage  of 
crops  grown  for  canning,  freezing  and 
dehydration.  According  to  the  latest  re¬ 
port  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  1944  acreage  was  89,893  and 
the  1934  acreage  40,683;  the  ten-year 
average  was  61,561.  The  value  of  the 
’44  canning  and  processing  crops 
amounted  to  $15,574,000,  Tomatoes  took 
up  44.8  per  cent  of  the  acreage  in  1944. 
Second  m  importance  is  asparagus  with 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  acreage.  This 
ear’s  returns  are  not  expected  to  be  as 
igh  as  1944.  Production  has  been  less 
on  account  of  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions. 


In  a  sweet  corn  variety  test  on  the 
farm  of  George  Stevens  at  Shrewsbury 
in  Monmouth  County,  Lincoln  proved  to 
be  the  best  yielder,  with  Old  Hickory 
and  Tendergold  coming  in  for  honorable 
mention.  All  three  varieties  are  mid¬ 
season.  Lincoln  ears  average  seven  to 
eight  inches  long  with  small  kernels. 
Lincoln  was  most  free  of  smut.  The  fer¬ 
tilization  practice  was  1500  poimds  of 
4-12-8  fertilizer  and  1000  pounds  of 
limestone  and  600  pounds  of  cyamid 
plowed  imder.  Three  hundred  pounds 
of  5-8-7  were  used  in  the  planter. 

D.  M.  Babbitt. 


Poultry  News 

J.  J.  Warren,  North  Brookfield,  Mass., 
has  been  elected  president  of  Brockton 
Cooperative  Egg  Auction  to  succeed 
Eben  Wood,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax,  Mass.,  suc¬ 
ceeds  J,  J.  Warren  as  Vice-President. 

During  the  past  year  the  Brockton 
Auction  did  a  business  of  $2,186,489.03. 
Organized  less  than  15  years  ago,  with 
only  a  few  dollars  to  work  with  and  a 
few  cases  of  eggs  to  sell,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  shown  a  fine  growth.  The 
organization  now  has  departments  for 
handling  market  eggs,  poultry,  poultry 
dressing,  equipment,  retail  poultry  and 
eggs;  and  a  new  member,  hatching  eggs, 
added  in  June,  1945. 

The  directors  are:  Sanford  E.  Alger, 
Jr.,  Brockton;  Harry  S.  Bennett,  North 
Brookfield;  Archie  Colbath,  Rehoboth; 
Frank  P.  Crandon,  Acushnet;  Robert  E. 
Kendrick,  New  Bedford;  Albert  C.  Law- 
ton,  Foxboro;  Russell  Sturtevant,  Hali¬ 
fax;  James  J.  Warren,  North  Brookfield, 
and  Joseph  Battles,  Brockton. 


Frank  Bronk,  North  Reading,  Mass., 
was  elected  president  of  Certified  Chick 
Sexors’  Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Boston.  Bronk  succeeds 
Lawrence  Bearce,  Carlisle,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Helen  Barr,  West  Peabody,  Mass.,  was 
vice-pres.,  and  Mrs.  Donnie  Ordway, 
Newton  Junction,  N.  H.,  remains  in  of¬ 
fice  as  secretary.  Directors  for  the  1945- 
46  year  are:  Lawrence  Bearce,  Carlisle, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Donnie  Ordway,  Newton 
Junction,  N.  H.;  Mrs.  Mary  Guerrin, 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.;  Chester  Pilch,  Thomp- 
sonville.  Conn.'  Robert  Nelson,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Maine;  Elmer  Pratt,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y.:  Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax,  Mass., 
and  Mrs.  Osirene  R.  Bailey,  Groveland. 

The  organization  will  hold  its  annual 
examination  for  new  members  at  the 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School, 
Walpole,  Mass.,  10  A.M.,  October  23. 


A  new  all-time  official  World’s  Rec¬ 
ord  for  four  years  of  continuous  egg 
production  was  established  by  the  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  from  Mosher  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y.  The 
record,  made  at  the  Vineland  Hen  Test 
in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  was  made  by  13  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  producing  a  total  of  10,757 
eggs  for  a  score  of  11,285.10  points;  an 
average  of  827.5  eggs  per  bird  for  four 
years  of  continuous  production  and  an 
average  of  206.8  eggs  per  bird  per  year 
for  the  four  consecutive  years. 


I  Golden  Rose  Of  China 

and  other  beautiful  roses. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva, N.  Y. 


SPACE  RESTRICTIONS  LIFTED 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  paper 
it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to 
limit  all  advertisements  in  this  de¬ 
partment  to  a  maximum  of  40 
words.  This  ruling  has  proven 
something  of  a  hardship  for  many 
advertisers  who  required  more 
space  to  outline  their  wants. 

Because  of  the  improvement  in 
the  paper  situation  we  are  now 
able  to  lift  the  restrictions  referred 
to.  Commencing  with  our  next  is¬ 
sue,  Oct.  20,  advertisers  in  this 
dept,  will  be  permitted  to  use  as 
much  space  as  they  find  necessary. 


’Subscribers^  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  483, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  Farm  within  200  miles  of  New  York  on 

good  road:  give  particulars;  must  be  reasonable,  but 
good.  Frank  Munkenbeck.  506  Bedford  Ave..  Bell- 
more,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  140-acre  dairy  farm;  ideal  location,  on 

good  road,  just  outside  corporation;  good  buildings, 
with  city  water  and  electricity;  with  or  without  stock 
and  machinery.  John  A,  Mcl<ean.  Kl.  Wolcott  Hill  St.. 
Camden,  New  Y ork. 


Broomo  County  dairy  farms  with  finest  stock  and 
equipment;  real  money  makers.  Sent  free  upon  request, 
no  obligation.  West’s  Farm  Agency,  Brokers,  Harvey 
S.  Kelly.  Rep.,  82  2nd  St..  Deposit.  N.  Y.  


OUTSTANDING  POUI/TRY  FARM:  5-a.  land,  9-room 

home,  barn  to  be  converted  in  poultry  house,  electric 
lights,  near  Route  20.  $1500.  %  cash.  Nat’l  Realty 

Sales  System,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARAI,  5  acres,  36,000  broiler  capacity,  in 

town  on  Long  Island  45  miles  from  New  York.  Beau¬ 
tiful  9-room  house,  modem  kitchen,  2  baths,  summer 
kitchen,  garages  and  barn.  Farm  all  equipped  and  in 
operation.  BOX  2366,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MODERN  FARM  and  10-room  home,  102  acres,  ideally 

located  65  miles  from  New  York  City;  30  head  of 
purebred  Holstein  stock,  tractor  and  modem  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  buildings  including  bam  and  chicken  houses,  sur¬ 
roundings  landscaped,  swimming  pool,  reasonably  priced 
$28,000.  Mr.  Ansell,  521  5th  Are.,  N.  Y.  C. 


95  Dairy  Head:  Income  $18,000;  farming-milking 

equipment:  dairy  bam.  69  stanchions.  2  silos,  other 
bldgs.;  13  rooms,  2  baths,  fruit;  245  acres:  priced 
quick  sale.  Write  about  8786  QE.  West’s  Farm 
Agmcy.  Brokers,  W.  H.  Shipherd.  Rep.,  Randolph, 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  Towners,  N.  Y.,  145  acres;  bam 

cows;  near  station;  good  soil,  excellent  pasture. 
BOX  2382,  Rural  New  -  Y orker. 


MODERA’TELY  Priced  farm:  150  acres,  lOO  miles  city. 

good  roads,  stream,  daily  mail,  electricity,  telephone, 
sulta'.le  camp  or  hotel  site,  dude  ranch,  winter  sports, 
dairying,  beef  cattle,  chicken  farm ;  bouse  has  two 
modem  apartments,  central  heat;  Larn,  silo,  and  other 
buildings.  Write  for  details'.  Owner.  BOX  2380,  R.N.Y. 

7  ROOM  House:  acres,  garage  workshop,  chicken 

coops,  garden,  lawn  and  trees.  Lemire  B.  G.  No.  1 
Old  Bridge,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — 2  family  house  and  1  family  house:  bam 

and  half  acre  plot  fronting  on  state  road  where  bus 
goes  and  lake;  houses  have  electric  lights  and  water 
located  In  nice  village;  full  price  $9.0C<):  half  cash; you 
can  move  in  one  as  soon  as  you  pay.  Walter  P.  Dudley. 
Deep  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 350  acre  farm;  good  buildings;  nearly  all 

tillable,  level,  fertile,  well  drained,  no  stones,  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  required;  about  150  acres  of  muck, 
balance  part  sandy  muck  loam;  finest  for  gardening, 
dairying,  fat  cattle,  grain,  potatoes;  adjoining  farms 
have  150  acres  highest  quality  Iceberg  lettuce,  onions, 
etc.  Can  plant  early;  a  money  making  farm;  best  mar¬ 
kets;  7-room  house,  electric,  bath,  flowing  well;  large 
gambrel  roof  bam,  60  stanchions,  room  for  100,  silos;- 
other  small  buildings;  pavement;  school  bus;  IVi  mile 
to  town,  railroad,  high  school;  47  miles  Buffalo;  $14,000; 
reasonable  down  payment  or  consider  small  property  or 
mortgage  as  down  payment;  Equipment  extra.  Write 
or  phone  owner.  G,  A.  Winch,  Sherman  Road,  West- 
fleld.  New  York. _ 


WANTED  Small  farm  between  New  York  and  Virginia 

main  highway  going  South;  good  house,  electric, 
reasonable.  BOX  314,  Coplague.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 26  acres,.  100  miles  New  York; 

40  miles  Albany.  2  family  slate  roof  11-room  bouse, 
modern  improvements,  bams,  buildings,  school  bus.  near 
town,  state  highway,  800  chickens,  ducks,  pigs,  fruit 
trees,  pasture,  brook,  BOX  2374,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reasonable  farm  or  acreage  any  condition 

in  or  around  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J.  BOX  2371,  RNY. 

_ COUN’TRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

MODERN  farm  home  in  Jersey  hills;  excellent  meals; 

easy  commuting;  reasonable  rates.  Rippling  Brook 
Farm,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. _ 

REFINEID  Home  wants  steady  boarders:  good  food  and 

living  conditions,  $15.  weekly.  Box  195,  Andes.  N.Y. 

WANTED:  Owtleman  boarders,  clean,  pleasant  country 

home;  electric,  bath,  oil  furnace  heat;  excellent  food. 
BOX  2345,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARD  and  Home  Wanted:  Young  man  slightly  ner¬ 
vous  seeking  a  home  with  kindly  family.  Not  too  far 
from  New  York  and  near  village  or  town.  Can  do  light 
farm  work  or  other  light  work.  Will  pay  board  but 
want  family  life  and  kindly  interest  above  all.  BOX 
2365.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poiiltry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  O.  Stuart . 3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

'The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghome  .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
383  West  30th  St,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


WOMAN  Semi-Invalid.  Convalescent.  Nursing  care. 

References.  Omfipanion.  Quiet  farm  home.  New 
Hampshire.  BOX  2369,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARD  and  residence  wanted  for  my  wife  and  2  chil¬ 
dren  age  6  and  2,  in  good  home  near  school  and 
shopping  center;  in  northeastern  states,  preferably 
Conn.;  arrived  from  Great  Britain.  BOX  2370,  R.  N.-Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds.  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone:  satisfaction  or  money  refunded  W.  8. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  clover  honey,  6  lbs.,  $1.60;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre- 

paid  3rd  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind) ;  10'  lbs.,  $1,  prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  -Y. _ 

DAIMIO  persimmon:  large  as  oranges;  beautiful,  de¬ 
licious,  subtropical  fruits;  good  for  sick  or  well; 
these  fruits  please  every  one;  bushel  $4,  half  bushel 
$2.50,  express  collect.  Fitzgerald's  Fruit  Farm, 
Stephenvllle,  Tex. _ 

BLACK  walnut  meats,  best  grade,  lb.  $1.60,  2  lbs. 

$3.15,  5  lbs.  $7.60,  10  lbs.  $14.00,  prepaid.  R.  L. 
Hannan.  Dlll.sburg,  Pa.  _ 

PURE  Wiidflower  honey;  S  lb.  pail  $1.1? plus  16c  P.P. 

1st  an'd  2nd  zones;  22e  3rd  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell, 
Mansfield,  Penna. _ 

CHOICE  Buckwheat  Honey,  5  pounds  for  $1.35  post¬ 
paid  third  zone:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Charles 
Jones.  Hannibal,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $9.  not  prepaid.  No 
c.o.d.'s.  F,  W.  Ijcsser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

NECTAR  brand  honey,  buckwheat  wild  thyme  or  Fall 

flowers;  5  lb.  paUs  $1.35;  10  lb.  palls  $2.60,  all 
prepaid  second  zone..  Honey  Brook  Apiaries.  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  Honey;  golden  wiidflower;  fine  flavored.  Jacob 
Glnz,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  12  lbs.  clover,  postpaid  $3.  No  c.o.d.’s.  P. 
W.  Lesser.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wiidflower  Honey;  contains  no  buck¬ 
wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.60, 
10  lbs.  $3,00,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Crop  Georgia  Pecans  10  lbs.  $4.50;  25  lbs.  $10; 

express  prepaid;  nut  meats;  2  lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $5.50; 
postpaid.  Whippoorwill  Plantation,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAT  and  Straw  for  sale;  delivered  by  truck;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  J.  W.  Christman.  R,  D.  4, 
Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Phone:  47-282 

FOB  SALE:  Princess  Pine  fresh  picked  $15.00  per  100 
lbs.,  order  early,  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa- 

WAN’TED:  Used  hotbed  sash,  any  quantity.  A.  Tepp- 
son.  North  8t.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CAMPING  trailer  wanted;  write  particulars.  Neubeck, 
R.  D.  1,  Bay  shore,  N,  Y, 

FOR  SALE — Commercially  built  power  cross  cut  saw; 
good  condition.  P.  D.  Simpkins,  Kinsman.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Sawmill,  64  b.  D.  motor,  under  operation, 

Hausser,  Craryvllle,  N,  Y.  Tel.  Ciaverack  3956. 

WANTED — Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  straw,  good  quality, 

any  quantity.  Jim  Ross,  Callfon,  N.  J, 

FOR  SALE — Pasteurizing  unit  for  small  herd  including 

Cherry  Burrell  Univat  with  recording  thermometer, 
capacity  about  30  gals.,  milk  pump,  high  pressure 
boiler,  milk  cooler,  electric  driven  separator,  bottling 
and  capping  machine,  Esco  sterilizer,  power  driven 
30  gal.  butter  chum,  butter  press,  and  miscellaneous 
equipment  and  supplies;  for  sale  only  as  a  unit;  can 
be  seen  by  appointment,  in  operation.  Write  Arthur 
Gordon,  R.  P.  D.  4,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  or  telephone 
Greenwich  1752-J. _ 

FOR  SALE — About  seven  hundred  roofing  slate;  12 
by  22  Inches.  Harry  Smith,  Mineville,  N.  Y, 

CUT-AWAY  Disc  harrow  wanted.  White,  560  Winter- 
burn  Grove,  CTliffside  Park,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — Plow  and  cultivator  for  John  Deere  Model 
B  tractor.  W.  Cartsen,  Park  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Bulldozer,  any  condition.  State  model. 
make  and  price.  BOX  ^50,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Quote  price  Com  on  Cob.  Springer-Beef 
Cow,  Clover  or  Alfalfa  Hay.  Quote  price  Delivered 
by  'Truck  Load  to  A,  M.  Jordan.  Ptnelawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  To  Buy:  8"  4-hame38  Structo  loom  in  good 
condition.  Write  full  particulars  to  Box  297,  Need- 
ham.  Mass. 

FOB  SALE —  A-1  hammermill  in  good  condition.  Root 
Structures,  Inc.  330  Eastern  Parkway,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

WAN’TED — Used  parts  for  "General”  model  D  two 
cylinder  tractor,  year  1929.  Lester  Bartles.  Flem¬ 
ington,  New  Jersey. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRGOLATION.  Etc..  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912  and  March 
3,  1933  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  pub¬ 
lished  semi-monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  for 
October  1,  1945. 

Bute  of  New  York,  Ootmty  of  New  York.  ss. 

Before  me,  •  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  Stats 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  William  A. 
O’Brien,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that  the  following  is  to  tha 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  »  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (end  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  tha  aforesaid  publication  for  tho 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March 
3.  1933.  embodied  in  section  537.  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  — Tb.'t  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  maneger  are: 
PubUsher:  John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30tb  SL.  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  P.  Berghold,  333  W.  SOth  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor;  Russell  W.  Duck.  333  W.  30tb  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Business  Managers;  John  3.  Dillon  and  William  A. 
O’Brien,  333  W.  30Oi  8t.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  — That  the  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  bolding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  compeny,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  these  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Rural  PubUsbing  Co..  333  West  30th  St.  New 
York,  N  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  3(Hh  St.  New  York 
WilHam  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  SOth  St.,  New  York 
William  A.  O’Brien,  833  W.  SOth  St,  New  York 
Mary  D.  Walsh,  333  W.  SOth  St.  New  York 
Oitherine  D  McGratty,  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York 
Julia  D.  Berghold,  333  W.  SOth  St,  New  York 
Virginia  D.  Curry.  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 

3.  — That  the  known  bondliolders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  bolding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are;  (If  there  are  none,  so  state  )  None. 

— That  the  two  paragr.  phs  next  above,  giving 
tte  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
cmnpany  as  tn>s:e6  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation 
the  name  of  the  perswi  or  ctwporatlon  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  actl-g  is  riven;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
krapns  contiain  statements  embracing  afflant’s  full 
reowredge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  boolis  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association. 

interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
^ted**by  hlnf’  securities  than  as  so 

.  sverage  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 

“  distributed,  through  the 
otheTOise.  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  13 

months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  _  (Thla 

information  is  required  from  daily  pubUcaUons  oSy!) 

Sworn  ^  O’BRIEN,  Business  Manager. 

CtTmb«,“945.  Of 

(SEAL)  LENA  KAUFMANN. 

K-7.  Commission  eipireh  Ifardi  30,  1947. 
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IF  A  MOUSE  CNAIUS  A  HOLE  IM  A 
SACK.THAT^  A  FEED  LEAK. If  BIRDS 
GET  INFESTED  WITN  WORMS.TNATS 
ANOTNEft  FEED  LEAK.yOU  CAN 
OUTSMART  THE  MOUSE  WITH  A 
MOUSE-PROOF  BIN,  BUT  YOU  NAVE 
TO  KILL  THE  fVORMS. 


4^  VucfiM^ 


Figure  on  worming  a^  least  once  a 
year.  Now’s  the  right  time.  Worm 
the  pullets  when  you  bring  them  off 
the  range.  Worm  the  older  birds.  Give 
everything  a  good  worming  with 
Nicozine. 

We  say  Nicozine  because  we’ve 
spared  no  pains  in  making  this  prod¬ 
uct  an  honest-to-goodness  wormer.  It 
contains  nicotine  to  remove  the  round- 
worms  and  PTZ  (phenothiazine)  to 
remove  the  cecal  worms. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Nicozine  is  a  flock  treatment,  re¬ 
member  that.  Mix  it  with  a  little  feed 
according  to  directions  and  the  birds 
worm  themselves.  (For  individual 
treatment,  use  Nicozine  Tabs.)  Get 
Nicozine  and  other  Dr.  Hess  Products 
from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


NICOZINE— Dr.  Hess  Product  for  worms  in  poultry 


WARREN  REDS  LEAD 

Keports  to  date  show  Warren  Beds  leading  all 
breeds  at  both  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  and  Hunter- 
don,  N.  J.  Contests,  also  2nd  High  Pen  at 
Passaic,  N.  J.  The  long-time  high  averages  of 
vvarren  Families  place  them  among  the  great 
layers  of  ajl  breeds,  of  all  time. 

R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rock-Red  Cross 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  for  16  Years 
without  a  Reactor 
Sexing-95'%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  with  66  pictures,  which 
tells  the  complete  story.  Free 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20.  North  Brookfield,  Mass 


sssotuniw 


'Bonded  Agaiiut  B.W.O.'' 


(caiiFttD 

MCIIW 

SREEBtas . 


Christie  s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

%r/g^SPIZZERINKTUM! 


(Trado-ZiTome  Btg.  V.  8.  Hsf  Off) 

ALL  STANDARDS 

fetrictly  maintained.  Expect  1946 
ychicks  best  ever  produced  here. 
F**-  H.-U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

Sexed  Chicks  available  in  the  straight  breeds 
/.I.  I  .1  *-'f«f«ture  and  Prite  List 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Q  ^  ^  R  Golden  Hamps 


Genuine  New  Hamp  Type 

0,000  carefully  selected  breeders  ready 
to  provide  a  real  foundation  of  light 
colored,  fast  feathering,  meaty,  rugged 
profitable  birds. 

Mass.'U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

Livability  Guaranteed.  Get  your  big 
illustrated  catalog.  Free. 

ALGER  FARMS,  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


WHITLIiDCK 

■  BABY$-|Q  AA  PER 

I  CHICKS  J.O*UU  100 

I 


CHICKS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
SHADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

OEPT.  F 

ROCKLAHD 
MASS.  -  t 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


BunS 

IROS 


We  specialize  in  Big  Chicks  from  mature, 
blood-tested  hens. 

Guarantee  98%  Livability  First  Month 
Our  Hamps  and  Barred  Cross  Chicks  are 
famous  among  Del-Mar-Va  broiler  growers 
Longevity  Leghorns — From  old  hen  breed¬ 
ers.  Hatch  only  big,  chalk-white  eggs. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 

STERN  BROTHERS 

Box  R  South  Vineland/  N.  J. 


Trade-Mark 

U.S.Pat.OlT, 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  DELIVERY 

OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Bed, 
Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


^^OFQUfiUTr-mHOkCM 

Birnfm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghoi 

U.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorr., .  . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . .  15.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Beds....  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


St  Run 

Pits. 

CklS. 

100 

too 

lOO 

..  $11.00 

$20.00 

$8.00 

...  12.00 

22.00 

8.00 

...  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

...  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

...  15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

— _ 

Hanson's  World  Record  and  Ghostley  Breeding.  354 
egg  Sired  Stock.  Range  grown.  Inspection  privilege, 
100%  live  arrival.  Order  your  pullets  now!  So  pul¬ 
lets  can  be  raised  especially  for  you.  Be  ready  to 
profit  from  high  egg  prices  this  Fall.  Postcard 
brings  32-page  catalog  free. 

We  are  now  reserving  Baby  Pullet  and  Baby 
.  Chick  orders  for  1946. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  I104H.  Holland,  Mich. 


CHICKS 


—  —  — •  ; — Bred  to  make  you 
profits.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Pullorum  passed  healthy  breeders. 
New  Hampshires,  Rock-Bed  and  Bed-Rock  Crosses. 
Hatches  year  'round.  Reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N-  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
... RRRS-  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 

•  LEGHORN  PULLETS  • 

Free  range  grown,  large,  handsome  healthy  pullets. 
.  ..  r^dy-to-lay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  H.  PENNY.  MATTITUCK,  NEW  YORK 

Raise  your  own  meat,  alto  make  money  ratslnc  piceons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM.  Museatine/lom 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
_ _ Write  for  it  Today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Roulc  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


*04/4 /Af4A  „  _  .  ,  - 

VfRITE  FOR 
PRICE  LIST, 

Developed  to  near  perfection  from  one  of  original  strains 
under  State  R.O.P.  supervision.  Winner  Boston  1945 
Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaranteed  Chicks — BOP  Cock¬ 
erels,.  regular  grade.  Reserve  now. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS.  FRANKLIN.  N.  H, 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Bange  grown,  vigorous.  Karly  July  hatched.  Egg  bred 
and  handsome.  $2.00  each  \  $175.00  per  100;  $800.00 
per  500.  With  small  deposit  I  will  ship  via  express 
C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Some  August  hatched  N.  H.  Reds. 

LOVELL  GORDEN,  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Tlio  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  BROAD  BREASTED 
BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS 

Toms  $15.00;  Hens  $9.00.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
tested.  No  orders  accepted  .after  Nov.  10.  Booking 
orders  for  1946  poults  now. 

R.  C.  MILLER,  DRAPER,  VIRGINIA 


^  T'ULirlat.o'y  IE*o-u.ltjsi 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


Purebred  Bronze,  Bourbon  lied,  Hoyal  Palm  Turkey 
breeders.  Elsie  Hallotk,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 


Toulouse  and  Emden  Geese;  three  year  gander  $14.00; 

*12.00;  Geese  $10.00:  this  year  geese  $8.00. 
AUGUST  ALTMAN,  Box  58,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOGTH  WHITE  PEKIN  HTrCKLINGS  $26-100 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  RUNNER  DITCKLINGS.  CIRCULAR  FREE 

ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


DUCKLINGS  MAMMOTH  PEKINS  FOR  NOT'EMBER 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  V. 


I  received  a  check  for  $16.20  from  the 
Glen  Oaks  P'oultry  Farm  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The.y  offered  several  breeds  of 
pullets  ready  to  lay,  but  wanted  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  different  breed.  I  refused  and 
asked  for  a  refund  of  my  money.  They 
sent  a  check  for  $16.20,  but  it  was  pro¬ 
tested,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  a  new  check.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  take  chicks  if  they  had  sent 
them  proniptly.  Now  they  do  not  an¬ 
swer,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  they 
are  still  in  business.  j.  c.  u. 

The  Glen  Oaks  Poultry  Farms  are 
evidently  still  in  business.  They  are 
getting  mail,  as  letters  are  not  re¬ 
turned.  However,  this  is  the  same  M. 
Edelman  and  Max  Kraft  and  Glen  Oak 
Poultry  Farms  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  that 
we  had  complaints  against  previously 
and  we  have  referred  to  them.  As  they 
seem  to  be  keeping  up  the  practice  of 
letting  checks  go  to  protest  and  neglect¬ 
ing  to  fill  orders,  we  are  putting  the 
matter  on  record  again. 

We  have  reports  that  indicate  that 
Max  Kraft  is  now  operating  under  the 
name  Willow  Run  Poultry  Farm,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Complaints  also  originated 
from  orders  to  a  Max  Kraft  under  the 
names  of  Brookview  Poultry  Farm  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  and  Morrisville  Hatchery 
and  Krafts  Farm  and  Hatchery  at  Mor¬ 
risville,  Penna. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  Edelman  is  the 
same  William  Mason,  who  was  formerly 
Kraft’s  partner  at  Morrisville,  Penna. 
As  Mason,  he  ran  a  canary  business  in 
Philadelphia,  using  the  names  William 
Mason,  William  Moskowitz  and  several 
other  aliases.  Because  of  help  and  in¬ 
formation  given  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  a  promise  to  refund  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  bird  transaction,  sentence 
was  suspended  at  the  time.  It  is  now 
alleged  that  he  is  using  his  wife’s 
maiden  name  of  Edelman  and  soliciting' 
orders  as  Waldmere  Hatchery,  Collings- 
wood,  N.  J.  We  have  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints,  some  of  which  have  been  ad¬ 
justed.  If,  as  we  are  advised,  this  is  one 
and  the  same  individual,  it  will  be  well 
to  use  caution  in  transactions. 

j  Adair  Brothers  Hatchery  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  advertised  capons.  I  ordered 
some  in  the  amount  of  $10.50  and  was 
advised  I  wftuld  receive  them  about 
June  15th.  I  failed  to  receive  them. 
They  have  my  deposit  and  I  have  noth¬ 
ing.  J.  K. 

In  April  I  ordered  75  capons  at  $20. 
from  Adair  Brothers  Hatchery,  I  never 
received  the  chicks.  In  response  to  let¬ 
ters  they  promised  them  within  a  few 
days.  A  telephone  call  brought  no  re¬ 
sult.  What  can  I  do  in  this  matter? 
Ever  since  April  my  coop  is  standing 
idle.  J.  F. 

Have  you  any  information  about 
Adair  Brothers  or  Glen  Adair,  doing 
business  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Albany, 
N.  Y.?  Glen  Adair  owes  me  money  for 
baby  chicks  and  owes  some  of  my 
neighbors  also.  For  a  while  his  checks 
were  good  but  later  they  came  back 
marked  “Insufficient  Funds”.  He  owes 
quite  a  sizeable  amount.  h.  b. 

Adair  Brothers  indifference  to  re¬ 
quests  for  settlement  or  information  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  these 
complaints  does  not  inspire  confidence 
in  them.  Keep  the  name  on  record  and 
save  a  similar  experience. 

I  had  an  ownership  certificate  of 
G.  L.  F.  which  I  desired  to  cash  through 
my  bank.  I  needed  this  to  help  me  out 
because  of  illness.  The  bank  was  un¬ 
able  to  cash  it,  as  the  G.  L.  F.  Service 
stated  they  had  no  funds  from  which 
to  cash  it  and  I  was  no  longer  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  A  letter  originally  received  with 
the  certificate  clearly  stated  it  could 
be  cashed  at  the  local  G.  L.  F.  Service 
Agency  or  by  mail  direct  to  Ithaca.  It 
may  be  that  you  can  do  something  about 
it,  but  it  will  show  where  we  all  stand. 
Their  letter  was  certainly  misleading. 
As  you  are  doing  miracles  every/ day, 
where  others  have  failed,  I  hope  you 
can  figure  something  on  this.  j.  f.  p. 

We  presented  this  to  the  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change  and  they  replied  they  would 
look  into  the  matter  and  take  it  up 
direct  with  our  reader.  He  did  not  hear 
from  them,  but  after  some  four  months 
his  next  door  neighbor  kindly  pur¬ 
chased  the  certificate.  He  feels  the 
G.  L.  F.  did  not  live  up  to  their  rules 
and  regulations,  as  the  Participation 
Certificates  were  represented  to  be 
easily  converted.  This  experience  did 
not  seem  to  substantiate  the  claim. 

I  read  your  paper  regularly  and  think 
it  is  wonderful  what  is  done  through 
this  service.  Now  I  wonder  if  you  can 
help  me.  'W'e  have  Straus  bonds  in  a 
Long  Island  building  that  have  not  paid 
dividends  in  15  years,  or  since  they  re¬ 
organized.  When  good,  it  paid  6  per 
cent.  It  is  too  much  to  lose.  f.  n. 

There  was  much  disappointment  and 
loss  in  Straus  bonds,  and  many  prop¬ 
erties  were  foreclosed  so  that  there 
was  nO’  equity  for  bond  holders.  It  was 
too  much  to  lose,  but  we  advised  our 
readers  against  such  investments  at  the 
time,  as  they  were  over-valued.  We 
see  little  hope  of  improvement.  We 
urge  readers  to  be  cautious  now. 
“Booms”  are  “expected”  in  many  lines, 
and  it  is  a  time  to  tighten  the  purse¬ 
strings  and  investigate  carefully  before 
parting  with  your  money  or  signing 
papers. 


UNNYBROOK 


READY -TO  -  LAY 

PULLETS 

15,000  pullets  from  fi  weeks  up  to  ready-to-lay. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  crr  production — early 
hatched,  rauRe  raised;  full  of  health  and  vitality, 
ready  to  make  money  for  you.  Now  ready  for 
shipment. 

ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

BABY  CHICKS — Free  catalog  describes  one  of 
finest  poultry  plants  in  East.  Hatches  weekly  all 
Seal.  Place  your  order  well  in  adrance. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  R.I.REDS 
WHITE  UGHORNS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  HOCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  today 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.NOWARD  FINGAA,,  Owner. 

Bex  R— Phone  I309-II— HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Tb«  reliable  drinking  water  antisepQc. 
At  oU  druggiels  and  poullnr  supply 
dealers.  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4i)0. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY.  Waierloo.  Iowa 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

For  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  electrically  heated, 
thermostatic  controlled  scalding  tanks. 

Ask  for  information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Office:  303  5th  Are..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y’.,  Near  142d  Street. 


Pouitry  Raisers! 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS 
with  a  PICKWICK  PICKER— Pickwick 
cuts  your  picking  time  from  minutes  to 
seconds,  reduces  labor  costs.  Make  more 
money.  .  .  process  your  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkeys  with  a  low-cost  Pick¬ 
wick  Picker!  Choice  of  3  sizes.  Write — 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY. 

218  Third  Street.  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


AUTOSEXING 

LEGBARS,  CAMBARS, 
and  shortly  BRUSSBARS. 
DORBARS,  SILVER 
LEGBARS 

Write  for  Richly  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
MICHAEL  Von  FOLSACH 

SOUTH  HOLMWOOD,  Surrey,  ENGLAND 

HERRICK  ^EMl-^CALDERS 

Electrically  Heated — TEermastatiesUT  Contrelled 
INSUUTEO  WITH  MINERAL  WOOL 
Holds  Temperature  Witbin  One  Degree 

Boasters  dressed  as  low  as  1/10  of  a  cent  a  bird  by 
actual  test.  Kizes  29  to  100  gallons  at  $80  to  $266 
Write  for  FREK  Descriptive  Folder  and  Price  List 

ANSELM  C.  FRANKEL,  GREENFIELD,  MASs! 


-CHICKEN  AND  TURKEY  COOPS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY— LIGHT  WEIGHT 
Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlots  or  Less 

JOS.  CHUCKROW’S  SONS,  Inc. 

BOX  115,  TROY;  NEW  YORK 
Writa  for  Desoriptiva  Circular  and  Priea  List 


weneMCh/cks 

BROILERS-ROASTERS-EGGS 


li  S  .  profit*  ^rom  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicka. 

"•'’■ApprovadWnte  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hsichas  Every  5’*tiw.  Wo  specisliie  in  chicks  from 

Weak  hen  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreda  and 
Veer  Around  ‘"■““‘’roode.  Bloodtoatcd.  Capacity  1.800,000 
rear  nrouna  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  K-3  Vineland.  N.  J. 


L 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  hare  proven 
Cedarhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  945  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY,  N.  J, 

Double  French  Lilacs 

and  other  lovely  shrubs,  trees  and  flower* 
ing  vines.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Bate  of  adTortising  In  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  occommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUBSCRIPTION  Salesmen,  full  or  part  time;  experi- 
'ence  not  necessary;  car  helpful;  exclusive  territory; 
liberal  commissions.  Write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  8t.,  New  York  City. 

HELiP  Wanted — ^Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  tl75  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  8-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N,  J. 

MILKERS — DeLaval  machines ;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital.  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman.  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  wcanen  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School.  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  2(1.  Dr. 
H.  Grossman,  86  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,^.  Y. 

WANTED — ^Experienced  poultryman  'who  knows  his 

business  and  how  to  get  things  done;  no  one  working 
estate  need  apply;  plant  very  modern;  owner  is  practi- 
cal.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Men  to  work  on  the  most  modem  turkey 
farm  in  the  northeast;  will  also  consider  beginners. 
Box  561,  Realservlce,  110  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

MARRIED  Farm  Couple;  man  experienced  with  dairy 
cattle;  woman  to  board  farm  help;  modern  house, 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished;  good  wages, 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 
ing  house;  attraetive,  well-eaulpped  home,  pleasant 
living  conditions,  good  wages;  permanent;  central  New 
Jersey.  Box  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  Cow  Man,  single,  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  quality  pure  breds;  machine  milking; 
good  wages  and  living  conditions;  New  Jersey.  Box 
1965.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Women,  men  attendants;  state  institution, 
mental  defectives;  U.  S.  citizens,  or  have  first  pa¬ 
pers;  ages  18-60;  $88  per  month  and  maintenance;  8- 
hour  day;  availability  certificate  required  if  employed 
essential  industry.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thlells,  N.  Y.  _ 

CONVAI,ESCENT  Home  requires  women  to  assist  in 
care  and  supervision  of  children;  no  experience  nec¬ 
essary;  salary  and  maintenance;  pleasant  surroundings; 
SO  miles  from  N.  Y.  City;  also  housemaids.  For  full 
information  write  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester 
County.  N.  Y. _ _ 

GARDENER — Small  institution,  year-round  job,  gen-. 

eral  work  in  Winter;  salary  and  bonus,  $100  month, 
maintenance,  own  room;  laundry.  P.O.  Box  4.  Belle 
Mead,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Young  farm  hand,  26  to  85;  20  milking 

cows  on  D.  H.  1.  A.  test;  all  new  equipment;  will 
build  living  quarters  when  priorities  allow;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  family,  health.  L.  R.  Ripley,  Litchfield, 
Conn. _ _ 

EASTERN  New  York  dairy  farm,  equipped  machinery, 
wants  two  able-bodied  women  20-35,  farm  background 
or  experience,  work  with  registered  Jerseys,  part  time 
tractors,  horses.  Permanent;  excellent  food,  healed 
Individual  rooms;  answer  fully;  telephone  number. 
BOX  2269,  Rural  Neiw-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  for  general  work  on  dairy  farm; 

DeLaval  milkers;  wages  $100  month,  room  and  board; 
reply  P.  O.  Box  21.  Commack,  L.  I. 

HOSPITAL  attendants  wanted;  annual  salary  $1560 

with  $100  Increase  each  year  for  4  years;  eight-hour 
day,  with  pay  'for  oyertime;  80  days  off  duty  with 
pay;  sick  time  allowed  after  1  year  service.  Central 
Isllp  State  Hospital.  Central  IsHp,  Long  Island. 

CONVALESCENT  home  for  children  requires:  Graduate 
nurse,  women  for  care  and  supervision  of  children, 
relief  maid;  salary  and  maintenance;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings;  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  for  full  In¬ 
formation  write  Box  207,  Chappaqua.  W'estchester 
County,  N.  Y. 

SAWYER — Cross  cutters;  mill  hands;  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  48  hours  weekly.  Apply  Donatoni  Brothers, 
219  West  Main  St.,  R<x;kaway,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  good  machine  milkers;  single  men, 
farm  raised;  experienced;  top  wages,  permanent.  New 
Jersey;  write  stating  when  available  and  how  reached 
by  telephone:  BOX  2218,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  young,  single,  to  manage 
modem  farm  near  New  York  City;  excellent  oppor- 
tunlty;  write  full  particulars.  BOX  2219,  Rural  N.-Y. 

MAN — Wanted  to  work  on  imultry  farm ;  $50  per  week. 

BOX  2223,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Gardener,  experienced,  married;  Northwest 
Connecticut  In  Summer  and  South  In  Winter. 
Write  BOX  2224,  Rural  New-Yorker  giving  age,  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  full  details  of  experience,  salary  ex- 
pected,  references,  etc. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  panty 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance.  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Nurses,  Montofiore  Sanitarium,  Bed- 
ford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CLERK — Married  man,  assist  superintendent  camp 
property:  typing,  bookkeeping;  country  background; 
salary  plus  house.  BOX  2230.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  handy  men  wanted  for  general  work  on  fur  fann; 

$90  per  month,  excellent  board,  room  and  laundry. 
Box  42,  Jefferson  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  experienced  farmhand  for  general 
dairy  farm,  milking  machine  used,  modern  bam  and 
maeblnery;  steady  job;  $100  to  $125  a  month,  room  and 
board.  Box  162,  Ambler,  Pa. 

DAIRY  Farmer,  experienced  with  modem  machinery 
and  able  to  handle  Do  Laval  milker:  house,  milk, 
electric  and  good  wages.  Taylor's  Dairy,  Nortli  Road, 
Chester,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Housekeeper;  motherless  home,  two  adults, 
father  and  son;  modern  home;  20  miles  from  Phila- 
delphla.  BOX  2246,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — ^Experienced  single  man,  war  veteran  wel¬ 
come,  knowledge  of  pigeons,  to  handle  first-class 
squab  plant,  1400  bird  capacity;  write,  state  fufi 
qualifications.  Quaker  Ridge  Chickeries.  Inc.,  Quaker 
Ridge  Road,  off  North  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  V 

WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  and  poultry  work; 

able  to  milk  cow,  drive  team,  help  generally;  fine 
opportunity  with  good  board  and  wages  for  Interested 
worker;  give  age,  experience  and  wages  desired. 
F.  H.  Miller,  Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. _ 

WAN'TED — 2  Farm  Itands;  single;  milk,  operate  farm 
equipment;  good  room  and  board:  state  experience 
and  salary  in  letter;  business  manager.  Cherry  Lawn 
School,  Darien,  Conn.  . 

WAN’TBD:  Working  herdsman,  to  take  charge  of  100 
milking  cows;  g(^  wages  and  living  conditions  to 
man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North  Road. 
Chester,  New  Jersey. 

WOMAN  30  to  50;  assistant  Manager  laundry  one  year, 
position  manager  fallowing;  expert  training  unneces¬ 
sary;  applicant  needs  executive  ability,  fair  education, 
good  health  and  references;  laundry  serves  300;  con- 
plete  Information  Business  Manager,  The  Masters 
School.  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York. 

FARMHANDS — Single  citizens  on  Institution  farm :  no 
milking,  48  hour  week,  with  overtime  paid;  $900  with 
board,  room  and  laundry ;  vacations  and  sick  cate. 
B.  L.  Whitney,  Box  288,  Westborougb,  Mast, 


WANTED — Farm  helper,  dairy  bam  and  crops,  400 
acres,  P.  B.  Holsteins;  top  wages;  improved  -  house 
close  to  highway  and  schools;  married  man  small  family. 
R.  W.  Howell,  North  Branch,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

FARAI  Helper  Wanted:  .Single  man  to  assist  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  permanent;  room  and  board. 
Dreamland  Farm,  Kyserike,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife;  man  general  work,  woman 
general  housework;  American  family  3  adults:  mod¬ 
em  home;  give  full  Information.  John  A.  Norton, 
c/o  Standard  Supply  Co.,  Otter  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  Wanted  for  general  housework;  $15  per 
week;  plain  cooking;  one  afternoon  off  and  some 
Sunday  afternoons;  no  laundry:  3  in  family;  lovely 
home  on  lake;  references  exchanged.  George  Wil- 
liams,  Lochland  Road,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Handy  man  to  assist  maintenance  man  in 
small  institution.  BOX  2326,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED — Woman  helper  in  cottage  for  boys.  No 
objection  to  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  2327,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  WANTED — Housemen,  kitchenman,  waitresses, 
groundsmen  and  caretaker;  room  and  board  and  good 
wages.  Call  or  write  to  Mr.  Dunn.  Storm  King  School, 
Co-nwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  reliable  dairy  man  for  farm  equipped 
with  electricity  and  milking  machines,  to  look  after 
30  herd  of  Jerseys.  Hard  work  with  this  new  herd 
but  good  opportunity  for  right  man.  Apply  A.  Lilje- 
berg,  Steele  Brook  Farm,  Shushan,  N.  Y. 

COOK,  housekeeper;  permanent  security  of  a  new,  mod¬ 
em  country  home;  own  room  and  bath;  exceptional 
privileges;  2  adults,  2  children;  ideal  for  energetic, 
congenial  woman;  $70  monthly.  BOX  2320,  R.  N.-Y. 

LIFE-TIME  opportunity  for  experienced  turkey  fam¬ 
ily;  modernly  equipped;  profit-sharing  basis.  BOX 
2322,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMERETTE — For  dairy  farm  and  saddle  horses; 

room,  board  and  wages.  R.  D.  Compton,  New 
Hampton,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Middletown  74489. 

WANTED — ^Elderly  married  couple;  settled  no  children 
wife  cook,  houseworker,  man  general  utility,  drive  car, 
accustomed  to  country,  honesty,  sobriety  essential. 
kindly  home.  Hanley,  Rhinecliff,  New  York. _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180!  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2335,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Baker  for  small  Institution  in  country; 
Mlddleby  oven  used.  BOX  2333,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Night  watchman  for  institution  in  the 
country.  BOX  2334,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  Houseman  to  live  and  work  In  12  room  mod¬ 
em  farm  residence  In  western  New  Jersey;  no  farming, 
must  be  able  and  willing  to  take  good  care  of  an  at¬ 
tractive  homestead  and  cook  for  himself  during  the 
week  when  owner  and  wife  are  away;  interesting  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust  and  imderstanding  that  should  appeal  to 
the  right  man;  salary  $25  per  week  with  good  home  and 
food  and  future  opportunities;  apply  by  letter  listing 
experience,  record,  age  and  other  personal  details  in- 
cludlng  any  special  trade  skill.  BOX  2328,  R.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  manded  or  single  man  to  help 

build  up  poultry  and  fruit  production:  good  wages 
and  privileges.  Fox  Hill  Fami,  Columbia,  Conn, 

SINGLE,  Experienced,  reliable,  dairy  farmer,  perma¬ 

nent,  registered  Holstein,  owner  operated.  Er-Lee- 
Moe  Farm,  Cattaraugus,  New  York. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work;  good 
worker  with  reference;  private  room;  good  meals  and 
reasonable  wages.  L.  I.  Catholic  Convent  Farm.  BOX 

2330,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  JIan  wanted  to  work  on  our  poultry  breeding 
farm.  David  T.  Cohen.  Guilford,  Connecticut. 

WANTED — Immediately  married  man  sober  no  children 
general  work  on  small  fruit  farm  no  livestock,  handle 
small  machinery  and  willingness  to  co-operate  more 
Important  than  experience:  good  wages  rent  fuel  lights 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Post  Office  Box  51,  Sterling,  Mass. 

MANAGER  To  operate  69  cow  dairy  and  purebred 
Guernsey  herd  in  sunny  Virginia  50  miles  west  of 
Washington:  stores,  house,  electricity;  good  salary. 
Corotoman  Farm,  Uppervllle,  Virginia. 

WOODMEN  3  to  5  men  experienced  lumber  and  wood¬ 
cutters,  1  experienced  saw  mill  man  wanted:  1  years 
work  guaranteed ;  living  quarters  available.  Write  to 
O.  B.  Peters,  Johnson,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. _ 

FREE  Living  quarters  separate  cottage  and  $50  month¬ 
ly  for  couple,  caretakers  small  country  home  northern 
Westchester;  owner’s  family  there  weekends,  holidays, 
good  character,  liking  for  country  living  important: 
permanent;  local  jobs  available  besides.  Write  BOX 

2331,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  Herdsman  manager  (married)  required 
March  1,  modern  Onondaga  Co.,  farm  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  herd;  strictly  modem  home:  excellent  location, 
good  salary,  share  of  profits;  a  real  opportunity  for 
right  man;  state  age,  experience  and  size  of  family. 
BOX  2338,  Rural  New-TTorker. 

WANTED — Farm  worker,  poultry  or  dairy  experience 
preferred.  Eastern  New  York  State  farm  specializing 
in  pedigreed  poultry,  registered  Holsteins:  good  future: 
write  details,  experience,  training,  references.  Box 
431.  Troy,  New  York. 

REFINED — Woman  as  housekeeper,  plain  cooking ;  2 
adult,  2  children;  Bendix,  own  room  but  live  as  one 
of  the  family;  salary  $80  monthly;  write  or  call  collect 
Mrs.  Harry  Baker,  Eastport.  L.  I.  36.- 
SINGLE  Man  or  woman  for  barn  work;  with  purebred 
Jerseys;  machine  milking;  $125  per  month  with  good 
board  and  pleasant  room;  write  Charles  F.  Darlington, 
Mount  Klsco,  New  York. _ 

GARDNER — Private  estate;  care  for  vegetables,  flowers 
and  lawns ;  house  and  privileges  plus  good  wages. 
Write  P.  Q.  Box  634,  Paoli.  Pa.  or  Phone  Paolt  1739\V 

GENERAL  Houseworker  for  apartment  at  Riding  Club. 

No  children,  no  laundry;  dinner  6  o'clock;  own  room 
and  bath;  $150.  a  month.  Kenilworth  Riding  Club, 
Rye,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Married  Poultryman*  experienced,  sober. 

good  worker  and  dependable,  to  work  on  modem 
broiler  plant.  4-room  apartment  with  shower,  heat  and 
electricity;  privileges  and  good  wages.  Permanent  job 
for  the  right  man.  Fry's  Poultry  Farm,  Phelps  Lane, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  Kennel  Maid  wanted  in  ilass.  One  that 
loves  dogs,  country:  prefer  one  that  can  drive.  BOX 
2348,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  in  gentleman's  home,  to  take 
full  charge:  one  preferring  good  home  to  high  wages. 
Pleasant  home,  modem  conveniences.  Write  BOX  2349, 
Rural  New-Vorker. 

TWO  General  Houseworkers,  white,  under  45;  country 
dwelling  vicinity  Morristown,  N.  J.  Fair  wages,  com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  regular  hours  and  routine.  Apply 
singly  or  together.  BOX  2344,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W,VNTED:  Lady  to  keep  house  for  two  gentlemen  on 
farm;  no  objection  to  one  child;  modem  home.  BOX 
2343,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Milker.  DeLaval  machine,  stripping  after¬ 
wards;  milking  twice  a  day;  every  eighth  day  off;  $40 
per  week.  Dan  O'Dowd.  Pine  Brok,  N.  J. 

WAN'TED:  Willing  worker  on  fann,  with  Or  without  ex- 
perience.  BOX  2311,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUTCHER,  gocKl  opportunity  for  all-around  'slaughter¬ 
house  man;  steady  employment.  Write  Skyer,  New- 
biirgh,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  or  Woman,  general  houseworker  in  private  sani¬ 
tarium.  6-day  week.  No  laundry.  Pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  Sleep  in  or  out.  Good  salary.  P.  O.  Box  158, 
Roseland.  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED:  Middle  age  country  woman  as  working 

housekeeper  for  2  elderly  people.  One  who  can  be 
accepted  as  member  of  family.  Comfortable  home  near 
New  York  City.  Liberal  wages.  Write  George  W. 
Hall,  40  Magnolia  Ave.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer,  preferably  single,  not  over  45, 

with  a  knowledge  of  cattle.  Apply  giving  references. 
Conn.  Statq  School  for  Boys,  ^ferlden.  Conn.  _ 

WANTED:  Farm  Family.  Work  modem  dairy  famt, 

2(M)  acres.  50  cows,  on  shares.  You  furnish  labor, 
owner  furnish  everything  else,  stock  equipment,  etc. 
Level  land,  highly  productive,  on  cement  road  near 
village  and  schools.  If  you  are  an  honest,  hard-working 
family  laboring  under  adverse  conditions  In  a  poor  hill 
fann,  here  Is  your  opportunity.  Square  D  Famis. 
Copake.  N.  Y.,  route  2‘J.  Columbia  Co.  Phone  58-13. 

MARRIED  Man.  small  family.  Farm  work  and  han'ty- 

man.  No  dairy.  Salary,  living  quarters.  P.  O.  Box 
41  or  ?hone  53F6.  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

FAR^fER — Couple  preferred,  experienced  with  live¬ 

stock  and  poultry:  excellent  accommodations,  auto¬ 
matic  steamheated  house:  all  privileges;  permanent 
position  on  farm -estate  nearby  New  York.  BOX  '2361, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Working  manager  for  Purebred  Guernsey 

herd.  Write  stating  experience,  referencej.  Reply 
Box  20,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED;  W’omen  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  Supervisors. 
Write  to  Dairy  Records  Office,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
for  information  about  training  school  to  be  held  No- 
vember  12-24,  1945. 

COUPLE  wanted  on  small  place  near  New  York.  Full 
time  employment  tor  man,  part  time  for  wife.  Own 
apartment  and  attractive  wages  to  desirable  party. 
BOX  2359,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

THREE  experienced  married  men  to  work  on  stock 
farm,  one  for  Angus  cattle,  one  for  sheep,  one  gen¬ 
eral  machinery,  tractor  man.  All  privileges  with  mod- 
em  houses.  BOX  2358,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ASSISTjVNT  Herdsman  by  top  Jersey  establishment 
near  New  York.  Nice  house,  all  mrfhem  conveniences. 
On'  main  road  and  near  school.  Preferably  man  expe¬ 
rienced  In  raising  young  stock  as  well  as  milking.  I^er- 
manent  position  with  future.  Write  all  details,  give 
references  and  telephone  number.  BOX  2351,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

TEST  Cow  Milker  in  one  of  leading  Jersey  establish¬ 
ments,  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  Excellent  sur¬ 
roundings  and  fine  opportunity.  Write  fully  giving 
telephone  number.  BOX  2352,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED:  Couple,  clean,  sober  and  reliable  for 
modem  farm  in  Maryland.  Man  to  care  for  turkeys 
and  do  odd  jobs;  woman  as  cook  and  housekeeper.  Reply 
giving  age,  full  particulars  and  salary.  BOX  2363, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  couple  to  work  on  a  hog  farm,  no 
milking;  good  wages.  R.  C.  Waite.  Randolph,  N.  Y, 

WANTED;  Single  man  or  couple  operate  vegetable- 
berry-poultry  farm;  party  qualified  interested  will 
share  profits;  excellent  opportunity.  Roy  F.  Sheldtm, 
Rexford,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  or  elderly  man  looking  for  a 
good  home;  no  drinking;  Ught  chores.  Mabelle 
Gordon.  Wllllamsvllle,  'Vermont. 

WANTED;  Couple,  general  housework;  man  general 
farming,  knowledge  of  tractor;  live  in.  Bertha  Ney, 
Washington,  Conn. 

NURSEGIRL  over  18  care  children  2i  and  3%  years; 

light  household  chores,  1%  days  off  weekly.  Room, 
bath,  radio.  Florida  for  winter;  $20  week.  iirs.  J. 
Thorne,  23  Maher  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

SAWMILL  Men  Wanted — Good  wages  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Need  head  sawyer,  gasoline  engine  mechanic 
and  others.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39, 
Bergen  Station,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  experience  purebred  Ayrshires; 

opportunity  steady  Interested  person;  excellent  house, 
privileges,  prevailing  salary;  8-heur  day  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  State  salary,  time  available  first  letter.  Con- 
necticut.  BOX  2323,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — ^Housekeeper,  settled  person;  modem  7- 
room  house;  residential  neighborhood;  own  newly 
furnished  room  and  bath;  washing  machine:  2  adults, 
child  cared  for  by  mother,  permanent  position;  salary 
$100  month.  Mrs.  I.  Kovitz,  1920  E  4th  S>.,  Brooklyn. 

WE  Are  not  looking  for  the  so-called  maid  type;  we 
are  looking  for  a  regular,  substantial  type  of  woman, 
about  40-50.  someone  we  will  make  feel  at  home  as 
one  of  the  family;  to  help  out  with  the  general  house¬ 
work  and  cooking;  she’ll  find  it  a  very  pleasant,  con- 
genlal  and  secure  home.  BOX  2379,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  Wanted — couple,  man  as  gardener  and  handyman 
on  farm;  wife  cook  and  assist  housework  weekends 
when  owner  In  residence;  for  present  must  be  willing 
live  unimproved  house:  state  wages  expected,  age,  num- 
ber  of  children,  experience,  references.  BOX  2383,  R.N.Y 

WANTED — Farm  couple;  man  for  general  farm  work; 

wife  to  help  in  the  house;  salary  and  maintenance; 
separate  house.  Box  81,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  suburban  hmue  near  Pitts¬ 

burgh;  cooking  and  general  housework;  good  home  and 
wages  suitable  to  ability;  would  consider  couple;  re¬ 
ferences  required.  Strachan,  Windsor  Road,  Pittsburgh 
15,  Penna. _ 

HOUSEWORKER —  Good  cook;  sleep  in;  own  room;  2 

adults:  2  children:  good  salary.  Winston,  133-19 
116th  Ave.,  South  Ozone  Park,  N,  Y. 

MOTHER  Helper,  own  room,  washing  machine,  2 

children,  $65-$80  month.  Mrs.  Blank,  135-07-227  St., 
Laurelton  13,  Queens,  New  York. _ 

WANTED — Groom  experienced,  sober,  $100  month;  room 

and  board.  Kenilworth  Biding  Club,  Rye,  New  York. 
Telephone  Rye  1964, 

WORKING  Housekeeper;  cook,  intelligent,  references, 

start  $125;  nice  home.  Mrs.  White,  291  Main  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. _ 

WANTED — General  farm  hand  able  handle  tractors  and 

farm  machinery,  married  $130.  per  month  and  tene¬ 
ment,  lights,  water,  milk;  sober.  Randolph  Auclair, 
Millwood  Farm,  Framingham,  Mass. _ 

ILiN  for  year  round  work,  200  acre  apple  orchards; 

room,  board,  salary,  bonus.  Daniel  H.  Cook,  229  South 
Manning  Boulevard.  Albany  3,  New  York. _ 

COOK  Wanted — country  home;  middle  aged  woman  pre¬ 

ferred,  good  cook  and  baker;  good  wages  to  right 
party.  Phone  New  Brunswick  27,  reverse  charges.  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Llghtfoot,  Franklin  Park,  New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  General  houseworker,  over  25  pre¬ 

ferred;  modem  city  home;  family  3  adults;  no  heavy 
laundry;  room  with  private  bath;  must  be  good  cook  and 
neat  housekeeper:  $20  weekly  and  maintenance.  Mrs. 
Frank  Morrison,  409  Highland  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

GENERAL  Houseworker  good  wages;  2  in  family; 

I.ong  Island.  BOX  2378,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  woman  to  clean  and  cook,  etc.  Man 

to  take  care  of  small  family  farm  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  near  Flemington,  N.  J.  Attractive  cottage  com¬ 
pletely  modernized,  furnished,  equipped  for  couple  who 
desire  permanent  home;  «tate  references  and  salary 
desired.  BOX  2376,  Rural  New-lforker. 

COl’PIE — Houseworker  gardener;  own  room,  bath,  2 

adults;  Long  Island,  small  plaee.  BOX  2375,  R.  N.Y. 

■VETEUAN  Wanted— for  modem  dairy  farm  Hillsdale. 

N.  Y.,  married.  Christian  preferred:  excellent  chance 
to  learn  modem  farming;  new  modern  tenant  house; 
goo<I  salary  with  privileges.  .Write  BOX  2373,  B.  N.  Y. 

LONG  ISLAND  Dairy  desires  married  man  to  take 

care  25  cows,  milking  by  DeLaval  milking  machine; 
no  farm  work;  free  house;  all  improvements:  gas  and 
fuel  furnished;  free  milk;  $150  to  $175  per  month, 
depending  on  experience.  BOX  2369,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER — Small  Long  Island  place.  BOX  2368, 

_ Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MIDDLE  Aged  Couple  for  estate,  school,  institution; 

man.  caretaker,  gardener;  woman,  secretary:  unfur¬ 
nished  quarters;  100  miles  N.  Y.  City.  BOX  2357, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

I'OSITION  Wanted  as  working  manager  by  middle 

aged  married  man,  farm  or  estate,  no  drinking  or 
smoking,  thorouglily  experienced  stock,  poultry,  carpen¬ 
try.  building  maintenance,  all  farm  machine^  opera- 
tions  and  upkeep.  BOX  2329,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FORMER  Teacher  (man)  desires  genteel  caretaker’s 

position  where  experience  with  children  useful;  small 
remuneration  considered.  BOX  2336,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  American,  middleage  widow  desires  position 

as  managing  housekeeper  or  cook  in  a  modem  con¬ 
genial  home:  experienced  in  sewing  and  nursing;  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  full  charge:  references  exchanged.  BOX 
2:139,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Manager-herdsman;  have  developed  outstanding 

herd,  lifetime  experience,  supervising,  feeding  for 
records,  raising  calves,  crop  rotation,  repairing  machin¬ 
ery,  construction,  and  building  upkeep.  BOX  2347, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  middleaged  man  desires  job  on  poultry  farm : 

experienred,  references.  BOX  2346,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

GARDENER-Caretaker,  single,  48,  wants  work  country 

estate.  BOX  2342,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W’ORKING  Superintendent  experienced  with  milk  goats. 

gardening,  greenhouse  work,  poultry,  bee  keeping  and 
dogs;  also  office  work.  Middleaged,  married,  one  child. 
Southern  New  England  preferred.  BOX  2340,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FRAOTICAL  Nurse  wishes  position  raring  for  invalid 

or  elderly  people.  BOX  23,56.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE  Housekeeper  available  for  one  adntt  in 

iip.state  N.  Y.  or  Pa.  BOX  2362,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED,  middle  aged,  estate  manager,  very  thorough 

with  horses  and  cows;  can  do  general  farming:  spent 
lifetime  on  large  farm ;  good  Christian  character.  BOX 
2364,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

C.\ RETAKER  Wishes  position  summer  estate  capable 
full  charge;  no  liquor  or  smoke.  BOX  2372,  R.  N,  Y. 

CATHOLIC  Middle-aged  lady  would  take  care  of  elderly 
person  or  semi-invalid;  not  servant  type.  BOX  2367, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PULPIT  or  Pastor  engagement  desired  by  exceptionally 
qualified  minister.  Salary  secondary.  Bos  18.  Sta¬ 
tion  O.  N.  Y.  C. 


EXPERIENCED  Cook,  housekeeper,  capable  taking 
charge;  Protestant,  American;  pleasant,  good  <Myer: 
good  wages  and  good  living  conditions  expected.  'BOX 
2353,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGBICUT.TURE  Graduate,  experienced  all  phases  dairy 
and  fruit;  prefer  eastern  New  York;  married;  must 
have  good  house;  30  years  old.  BOX  2364,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  Superintendent  married  age  35,  childless. 

thoroughly  experienced,  capable,  take  full  charge, 
crops,  livestock,  poultry,  machinery,  gardening,  green¬ 
house,  and  repairs;  state  wages;  wife  willing  to  do  part 
time  work  for  extra  wages.  Phone  Murray  Hill  5-2297 
or  write.  Box  267,  Albertson,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  fully  experienced  In  dairy,  beef 
cattle;  crops,  orchards  and  farm  machinery;  also 
building;  general  maintenance  of  a  farm.  BOX  2377, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


SEE  Our  1945  Free  Farm  Catalog  before  buying  your 
farm,  country  home,  etc. ;  hundreds  of  bargains  de¬ 
scribed;  Eastern  states;  get  it  now.  Husted  Farm 
Agency,  2488  Concourse,  New  York  City. 

BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig.  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency.  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. _ 

RIVER  front.  State  highway,  70  acres,  partly  bottom 
land.  Colonial  dwelling,  improvements,  for  one  or 
two  families;  bam,  hennery,  grainary,  garage,  cabin: 
$3,700  cash,  balance  like  rent.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wall- 
kill.  N.  Y.  Tel.  New  Paltz  2046. 

FARM  For  Sale:  58  acres;  good  potato  ground,  also  for 
regular  gardening;  8  rooms,  all  improvements,  steam, 
electricity,  telephone,  running  water,  garage,  barn, 
market  house;  school  and  village  close  by;  inquire: 
Baldassaro  Giammaiinaro,  218  Staples  St.,  Farming- 
dale.  Long  Island. 

FARM  Plots — 1%  to  36  acres  from  $45  and  up;  suit- 

able  for  poultry;  also  state  highway  locations;  sold  on 
terms  or  cash.  Safranek,  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

One  acre  land,  with  well  built  convertable  7-room  house 

electricity,  conveniences  available;  near  village,  bus 
station  possibilities;  right  price.  Margaret  Pyle, 
72  Steamboat  Road,  Great  Neck,  New  York. 


WANTED;  2  to  10  acres;  75  mile  radius  New  Yorl 

City  give  price.  Kirsten.  R.  D.  3,  Danbury,  Conn 


FOR  SALE:  150  acre  farm  3  miles  east  of  Madison 

Va.,  for  particulars  write  W.  I*  Johnston.  Post 
master,  Somerset,  Virginia. 


Princeton,  N.  J.  200  acres,  tractor,  livestock  and  grali 

farm;  pasture,  brooks;  $30,000.  Sawyer  Farms 
Princeton,  or  phone  MU  3-1749  New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  86  acre  farm  improved  highway  8  rooB 

house,  bam,  henhouse;  $2100.00  Carey  Strevell 
W'esterlo,  New  York. 


40  LITTLE  Farms  100x400  $250  up;  scho<d  bus;  stores 

churches  within  1  mile;  gas  water,  telephone,  olectri 
City  acesslble.  M.  H.  Hamilton  on  property,  Hopewel 
Junction.  New  York. 


FARMS — Country  homes;  85  acres,  equipped,  12  hea( 

stock.  $2000  down;  $1500  down  gets  140  acres,  equip 
ped,  14  cows.  $7000.  $1000  down  gets  220  acre  farm 
$3000;  lake  shore  farm  300  acres;  write  C.  M.  Douglas 
Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


FARM  Wanted  75  miles  New  York  City;  good  house 

and  outbuildings;  tilled  land;  woods  and  stream 
reasonable.  BOX  2307,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM:  85  acres  with  10-15  acre  lake  site,  build 

ings  clean  and  sound,  elevation,  49  mi.  NYC 
$13,500.  J.  French,  Florida.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


FEED  and  Flour  Jfill  For  Sale.  Good  business  op- 

portunity.  Located  on  Eastern  Shore,  in  heart  of 
the  broiler  industry.  Price  and  other  information  on 
request.  Newark  Mills.  Newark,  Md. _ 

W’ANTED — Going  apple  orchard  or  combination  fruit 

and  dairy  farm  bordering  lake  or  having  active 
never-failing  stream;  must  have  two  houses;  will  pay 
all  cash;  kindly  state  full  particulars.  BOX  2325. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARM  and  boarding  house  for  sale  on  State  route; 

5.400Q  cash  needed,  balance  on  terms.  John  Moritz, 
Greene  County,  Climax,  N.  Y. _ 

AGRICULTURE  graduate  wants  farm  with  or  without 

stock  on  contract  In  Hudson  or  Harlem  Valley: 
must  have  livable  house.  BOX  2321,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  50  acres,  good  for  dairy  and 
poultry  farm,  located  on  R.  D.  road  near  Middle- 
burgh.  N.  Y. ;  buildings  in  good  repair;  inquire  Heinz 
Berkner.  R.  D.  2,  Middlehurgh.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm,  about  3  acres,  small  house,  outbuild- 
Ings,  electric,  main  road,  near  village,  radius  lOO 
miles;  limit  $3000;  write  full  details.  P.  Reinemann 
45  Tehama  St,,  Brooklyn  18,  New  York, _ 

FOR  SALE — 11  room  house,  stables,  barn,  tool  shed, 

near  4  acres  on  main  road,  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C 
near  railroad,  churches,  schools:  $15,000;  Peter  Hamill 
Box  560,  Plainfield  Ave.,  Metuchen,  New  Jersey. 

250  ACRES  Fertile  land;  good  buildings  modem  con- 

Co.,  cash  or  share. 

BOX  2332,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

165  ACRE  Farm,  modem  improvements,  good  buildings 

rent  or  sell,  small  down  payment,  20  years  49h  on  bal¬ 
ance;  rent  $50.  month;  price  $15,000.  Write  EXec. 
Rowland  Story  Estate.  StanfordvHIe.  New  York. 

LARGE  Modem,  village  home;  $3,900^  tourist  home 
bath  electric,  bams,  with  4  acres:  dandy  gas  station- 
cabin  site,  $7,200;  240  acres,  good  buildings  $3,900; 
150  acres,  4  acre  lake,  beautiful  residence:  fireplace, 
grand  view,  $8,000;  112  acres.  9  cows,  team,  tools, 
crops  $6,600;  others  to  $85,000;  country  store,  brick 
block  second  floor  apartment,  doing  upwards  $35,000 
yearly,  $13,500;  feed  business,  realty,  equinment 
$13,500;  wants?  lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (25th  year) 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County,  (Eastern)  New  York. 

valuable  timber;  4,700  Old  Eng¬ 

lish  Box  W'ood;  10  acres  cleared  land;  nice  house 
and  electric,  beside  good  road  and  town.  R.,  E.  Hick- 
man,  Girdletree»  Maryland, 

HIGH  Grade  home  all  conveniences.  Long  Street  front- 

age  la  acres,  grape  vineyards;  large  poultry  house, 
good  bam  equipment  for  working  place,  in  Fredonia. 
N.  Y.  Albert  Knight.  Berry  St.. 


40  ACRE!>;  6-room  house,  partly  furnished:  electricity" 
water  at  sink;  pine  enough  to  partly  pay  for  farm; 
5  minutes  from  Rt.  3  B.  $3.0<)O:  Southworth.  Telton. 
New  Hampshire. _ 

120  acres,  half  tillable,  10  room  bouse,  overshot 

basement  bam,  running  water,  stream,  timber,  fruit, 
elevation,  telephone,  electricity,  dally  mail,  school  bus. 
Write  for  details.  Oivner.  BOX  2381.  Rural  New-Yorker 

GEN”rLE5L\N’S  ESTATE;  Beautiful  ■l2-room  home,  3 
bath  rooins,  furnace,  3  houses,  3  bams,  with  100 
tons  hay,  2H-a.  grapes.  80  purebred  WTiitefaced  Here- 
tords  and  Black  Angus.  303-a.  All  modem  tools,  ten 
^uiWing  ranch.  Nat’l  Realty  Sales  System,  Oneonta. 

OUTSTANDING  Potato  Production:  Reported  506  bush- 

els  acre;  146  acres;  macadam;  6  rooms,  bath,  elec  • 

bldgs.:  fruit,  stream; 
W  ritd  About  8351  QB.  W6st*s  Farm  Agency 
Brokers.  Harland  Morehouse.  Rep.,  129  N.  6th  St  ’ 
Oiean,  N.  Y. _ _  ** 

250  Acres  10  miles  from  Binghamton,  200  acres  tillage' 
2  horses,  40  cows,  complete  milk  plant,  walk-ln  cooler, 
pasteurizer,  bottling  machine,  aerator,  tractor  outfit, 
■truck,  all  modem  tools,  2-fam.  house,  bath,  spring 
water,  big  basement  barn,  silo,  milk  checks  average 
$1,400  monthly;  $17,500.  H.  P.  VanOrder,  39  Clarke 
St-,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  For  Sale:  60  acres,  good  road,  14-roora  improved 

house  (boarding),  also  poultry  houses  and  other  out¬ 
buildings;  $6,500.  Frank  Lutz.  Route  2.  Rhlnebecfc, 
N.  Y. _ 

ELDERLY  Widow  with  one  child,  desires  to  rent  small 

house  with  conveniences  in  village  about  60  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Please  describe  house,  mentioning 
rent,  >tartyn,  341  West  26th  Street.  New  York  City. 

FOR  SAI,E:  65-A.  Poultry  Farm,  12,000  capacity; 

modem  8-rm.  house;  near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  Price 
including  implements  and  growing  crops.  $12,000-. 
Kitchen  Agency.  330  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  51(1. 

100-Acre  Farm,  concrete  road,  electricity;  also  upstate 

city  house,  conveniences.  Sell  or  trade  for  Jersey  or 
Connecticut  houses.  BOX  2355,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

PAYING  Poultry  farm  14  acres.  2500  pedigreed 

leghorns,  city  dwelling  modem  buildings.  BOX  2384. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Sabscribers* 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  481, 


Glare's  why  ^ULFLEX  Lubrieanfs 
aive  safer,  longer-lasHna  broteetion 


WATER 

TEST 

Run  water  forcefully  over  a  dab 
of  Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant.  See 
how  it  resists  this  washing  action, 
and  clings  to  the  metal.  That’s 
how  Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant 
clings  to  bearing  surfaces  even  in 
driving,  splashing  rain  or  when 
farm  machinery  is  operated  over 
muddy  fields  or  roads.  It  stays  in 
place  and  lubricates  longer. 


HEAT 

TEST 

When  the  weather’s  so  hot  you 
can  “fry  an  egg  in  the  sun,’’  chassis 
bearings  are  apt  to  be  even  hotter 
than  that  because  they  develop 
their  own  heat.  Gulflex  Chassis 
Lubricant  S  is  made  especially  to 
resist  heat — so  it  won’t  drip  away 
like  candle  grease;  won’t  run  out 
of  bearings  heated  by  the  sun  and 
superheated  in  operation. 


SHOCK 

TEST 

Even  a  good  solid  blow  will  not 
shatter  the  protecting  film  of 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant,  will 
not  make  the  lubricant  spatter. 
That’s  why  you  can  count  on  ex¬ 
tra  protection  from  Gulflex  even 
under  the  jars  and  jolts  of  rough 
roads  or  plowed  fields.  Here’s  a 
product  that  can  really  take  it  in 
your  kind  of  service  I 


COLD 

TEST 

Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant  W 
likes  cold  weather.  This  ice  test 
gives  you  the  idea — but,  even  in 
coldest  winter  weather,  this  prod¬ 
uct  doesn’t  shrink  from  its  job; 
doesn’t  lose  its  lubricating  quality.. 
Depend  on  Gulflex  Lubricants  to 
combat  friction,  to  stand  up  in 
any  weather  and  under  tough 
operating  conditions. 


are 


•Here  they 


Gulf  Lubricants  That 
Last  and  Protect! 


Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants  (SfisW) 
Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulflex  Universal  Joint  Lubricant 
Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease 
Gulflex  Graphite  Spring  Lubricant 
Gulf  Transgear  Lubricant  E.  P. 


Gulfpride  Motor  Oil 
Gulflube  Motor  Oil 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Gulf  Transmission  .Oils 
Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 


WHERETO  GET  GULF  FARM  AIDS:  Gulffuels  and  lubricants  and  other 
Farm  Aids  are  obtainable  at  many  farm  implement  dealers’.  Good  Gulf  Sta¬ 
tions,  and  at  Gulf  distributing  plants.  You  can  get  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  and  other  products  for  farm  and  home  use  at  Gulf  Stations,  grocery^ 
drug,  and  hardware  stores,  and  at  milk-gathering  stations  and  feed  stores. 


OTHER  GULF  FARM  AIDS— TO  SAVE 
YOU  TIME  AND  MONEY 


Gulfspray  Insect  Killer 
Good  Gulf  Gasoline 
Gulf  Kerosene 


Gulf  No-Rxxst  No.  1 
Gulfwax — for  Preserving 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 


WRITE  FOR  GULF^S 
FREE  TRACTOR  GUIDE 


ours  for  the  ask- 
ng  is  the  Gulf 
Farm  Tractor 
Guide.  It’s  a  60- 
page  book  telling  in  pictures 
and  diagrams  how  to  take  care 
of  your  tractor.  Write  Gulf 
Farm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gidf 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.,  for 
your  copy.  Tell  us  the  kind  of 
tractor  you  have. 
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OST  of  us  give  too  little  thought 
and  study  to  beautifying  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  our  farm  homes. 
In  this  regard  we  have  lagged 
far  behind  town  dwellers.  They 
seem  to  have  realized  more 
fully  that  attractive  settings  for  their  houses 
add  appreciably  to  their  monetary  value  if 
they  should  ever  wish  to  sell  them.  The  same 
holds  true  of  rural  dwellings  too. 

Making  the  Lawn  Smooth 
All  farm  houses  have  a  yard  of  some  sort 
about  them,  and  many  are  blessed  with  well- 
grown  shade  trees.  Often  enough,  it  was  a 
grandmother,  or  perhaps  a  great¬ 
grandmother,  who  found  her  new 
house  too  hot  in  the  Summer,  who 
had  the  trees  planted.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  how  the  five  eighty 
feet  tall  locust  trees,  one  of  them 
now  grown  so  great  that  its  trunk 
measures  twelve  feef  in  circum¬ 
ference,  came  to  stand  along  the 
southern  exposure  of  my  own 
farm  home.  The  same  grand¬ 
mother  insisted  on  having  a  bed 
prepared  for  her  geraniums,  john- 
nie-jump-ups,  sweet  rockets,  clove 
pinks,  the  red  peony,  her  treasured 
damask  rose.  And  there  the  mat¬ 
ter  rested.  Two  or  three  times 
through  the  growing  season,  grand 


This  means  that  the  dtnly.  sensible"' procedure 
is  to  give  the  plot  a  good^  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  a  good  coating- of  well- 
rotted  manure  should  be  spreacT  and  plowed 
under.  Once  the  surface  is  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
ized,  it  should  be  finally  brought  into  shape 
with  a  wide  garden  rake.  Seeding  may  be 
done  either  in  Fall  or  Spring. 

Laying  Out  the  Plantings 
Before  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
undertaken,  one  should  consider  carefully 
what  sort  of  planting  is  needed  and  where  it 
can  be  most  effectively  placed.  The  problem 
is  twofold.  First,  we  wish  to  make  our  homes 


Spacious  trees  provide  cool  shade  and  comfort  on  the  Clyde  L.  Harvey 
farmstead  in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania 


father  or  the  hired  man  would  mow  the  grass 
with  a  scythe,  gather  it  up,  and  carry  it  to  the 
barn,  but  no  one  ever  seemed  to  realize  that 
a  smoother  lawn  would  have  made  for  easier 
walking.  Perhaps  it  was  the  advent  of  the 
lawn  mower  that  finally  brought  this  to  our 
attention.  Anyhow,  the  fact  is  that  most  old 
established  farm  dooryards  were  rough  and 
bumpy,  and  many  of  them  still  are. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  .  method  to 
smooth  them  off  is  to  start  at  the  beginning 
and  make  a  thorough  job  of  it.  First  and  most 
important,  is  to  make  the  surface  of  the  ground 
smooth.  It  need  not  be  absolutely  level,  but 
slopes  should  be  gentle,  wherever  possible.  If 
they  must  be  abrupt,  convenient  steps  should 
be  built  where  the  traffic  is  likely  to  come. 


attractive  to  the  passerby  as  well  as  to  our 
own  eyes  as  we  approach  them;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  out¬ 
look  from  the  windows  and  porches  and  the 
lawn  immediately  about  the  house.  If  we  are 
favored  with  an  especially  lovely  view,  we 
sh'ould  do  nothing  to  obstruct  it.  Framing  it 
will  enhance  it,  and  this  can  be  done  by  the 
judicious  use  of  trees,  either  deciduous  or  ever¬ 
green,  or  by  shrubs  or  groups  of  tall  and  low 
growing  shrubs.  Sometimes  there  may  be  an 
objectionable  view  such  as  an  unsightly  build¬ 
ing,  on  an  adjacent  property,  and  this,  can  be 
blocked  out  by  the  use  of  trees  or  shrubs. 

One  important  rule  is  to  keep  the  lawn  open 
and  free  from  scattered  flower  beds  and  single 
shrubs.  Breaking  a  lawn  plot  up  always  makes 


it  look  smaller.  Of  course,  one  should  not 
adhere  to  this  so  closely  as  to  be  tempted  to 
sacrifice  beautiful  old  shade  trees.  But  new 
plantings  should  be  confined  mainly  to  the 
borders  of  the  space  and  directly  about  the 
house.  Walks  and  drives  may  also  have  much 
the  same  effect  as  scattered  flower  beds  and 
shrubs  in  this  respect.  When  laying  out  these 
features,  they  should  be  simple  and  direct. 
Meaningless  crooks  and  curves  should  be 
avoided.  For  a  walk  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasing  than  one  made  of  flat  stones  set  in 
the  grass,  with  a  space  of  a  few  inches  between 
them.  A  concrete  walk  through  a  lawn  is 
usually  more  or  less  unsightly. 
Shrubs  in  the  Proper  Place 
Often  the  question  comes  up  of 
the  desirability  of  inclosing  the 
grounds  against  roaming  livestock. 
A  fence  is  the  simplest  solution.  If 
the  posts  can  be  set  close  enough 
together  to  support  vines,  then  the 
effect  will  be  much  the  same  as  if 
a  hedge  were  used.  With  some 
types  of  houses,  such  as  an  old 
colonial,  a  stone  wall  is  ideal.  But 
most  of  us  would  rule  that  out 
because  of  the  labor  involved. 

Of  all  types  of  inclosing  ma¬ 
terial,  perhaps  the  evergreen  hedge 
is  as  satisfying  as  any.  Here  in 
the  North,  arbor  vitae  is  the  best 
native  hedge  material  readily  obtainable. 
Often,  young  trees  are  to  be  found  growing  on 
the  farm  and  in  soil  that  makes  for  easy  trans¬ 
planting.  In  low  spots  free  from  stones,  one 
can  cut  the  turf  about  them  with  a  spade  and 
lift  them  out  with  a  good  sod  about  their  root 
system.  If  they  can  be  handled  without  get¬ 
ting  the  roots  bare  of  earth,  they  can  be  moved 
safely  at  any  season  except  the  hottest  part  of 
the  Summer.  Late  September,  October,  and 
November  are  the  best  for  this  sort  of  work. 
After  transplanting  a  good  watering  is  desir¬ 
able  but  only  absolutely  necessary  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dry  season. 

In  placing  shrubs  directly  about  the  house, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  employ  sorts  that 
rapidly  develop  into  (Continued  on  page  494) 
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Farm  Women  on  Rural  Schools 

I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  Dr.  Stephen 
P,  Marion  in  regard  to  the  one-room  school  he 
discussed  recently  in  an  article  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  with  four  children,  two 
of  whom  are  college  educated,  married  and 
with  children  of  their  own.  My  children  have 
attended  both  district  and  consolidated  schools 
and  I  still  prefer  the  one-rooip  district  school 
for  the  little  ones,  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grades.  Of  course,  these  little  schools  need  im¬ 
proving  and  I  wish  they  might  have  a  visiting 
teacher  to  give  music  and  art  two  or  three 
periods  a  week. 

As  for  taking  little  children  into  town  from 
out  in  the  country,  I  have  known  of  children 
from  five  years  of  age  on  up  to  leave  home  by 
7:30  A.  M.,  cover  many  miles  of  all  kinds  of 
roads  and  not  be  able  to  return  till  5  P.  M.  In 
my  opinion,  that  is  too  much  for  many  small 
children.  In  one  district  we  were  called  many 
kinds  of  names  because  we  fought  centraliza¬ 
tion.  We  fought  it  and  won!  As  a  result,  we 
still  have  the  first  six  grades  there  and  I  am 
told  that  children  from  that  district  were  fur¬ 
ther  advanced  when  they  went  down  to  the 
town  school  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
than  the  town  children.  I  know  of  at  least  two 
prizes  taken  at  the  end  of  one  term  by  the 
children  from  that  district  over  the  town  chil¬ 
dren,  on  their  first  year. 

I  have  found  that  small  children  get  more 
individual  training  in  a  district  school  than  in 
town.  The  teachers  become  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  children  and  parents,  and 
know  more  about  each  child  s 
chances,  while  in  town  most  chil¬ 
dren  are  just  more  children  to  put 
through  a  mold.  I  know  whereof 
I  speak.  I  was  brought  up  in  town 
and  never  attended  a  district 
school,  but  have  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try  a  good  many  years  since  and 
sent  my  older  children  to  a  district 
school  while  they  were  small. 

Dr.  Marion  shouldn’t  <;ondemn  us 
country  people  for  being  suspicious 
of  everything  that  will  increase 
taxes.  He  should  look  around  and 
try  to  find  all  the  so-called  benefits 
farmers  are  supposed  to  receive 
from  numerous  sources  for  a  little 
extra  on  their  tax  roll.  Taxes  mean 
a  real  sacrifice  to  most  farm  fami¬ 
lies  in  ordinary  times.  Why  should 
we  want  to  increase  our  taxes  to 
send  our  children  to  town  when  we 
see  so  many  town  children  unruly  and  un¬ 
disciplined? 

Farmers  belong  to  the  group  of  people  to 
whom  seeing  is  believing  and  when  we  see  that 
they  turn  out  better  children  from  those  ex¬ 
pensive  new  schools  that  they  and  our  grand¬ 
children  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for,  we  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  send  our  children  there. 
But  until  that  time  comes,  I  am  afraid  we  will 
prefer  to  send  our  younger  ones  to  the  school 
closer  at  home,  away  from  all  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  a  larger  school.  And  it  does  seem 
unfair  to  mortgage  our  children’s  futures  to 
pay  for  the  expensive  schools  we  are  putting 
up  in  which  to  educate  them.  I  would  not 
thank  my  parents  for  leaving  me  such  bills 
but  we  seem  to  be  doing  it  with  highways,  etc. 
^0.^  York.  !MRS.  L.  A4.  H. 
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along  the  street,  casually  discussing  their  stud¬ 
ies,  but  also  cursing  about  their  studies. 

There  are  usually  from  20  to  30  scholars  in 
our  district.  When  we  had  wartime,  they 
started  for  school  before  daylight  for  two  or 
three  months  in  Winter.  Those  living  off  the 
school  bus  route  had  to  walk  in  the  dark  dur¬ 
ing  the  very  coldest  part  of  the  whole  24  hours. 
The  first  children  to  arrive  at  the  school  have 
a  considerable  wait  before  school  as  the  bus 
has  to  make  two  trips.  The  younger  children 
are  through  work  at  two  o’clock  and  have  to 
play  outside  for  an  hour  (without  supervision) 
until  the  school  is  dismissed.  If  the  weather  is 
too  inclement,  the  teacher  allows  them  to  come 
into  the  school-house  and  take  their  seats  and 
do  nothing  for  an  hour.  If  they  had  a  school  in 
their  own  district,  the  younger  children  could 
come  home  at  two  o’clock  instead  of  having  to 
wait  for  a  bus. 

When  there  is  a  Christmas  celebration  or 
other  entertainment  at  the  school,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  not  a  single  mother  from  this  district 
can  attend.  When  we  had  a  school  here,  we  all 
enjoyed  the  school  entertainments  and  every 
child  took  part.  Now,  at  the  consolidated 
school,  only  a  few  are  chosen  to  take  part  in 
the  exercises.  Unless  the  school  is  very  large, 
most  country  teachers  do  not  have  to  teach  all 
the  grades.  There  is  more  incentive  to  get 
ahead  in  a  small  school  because  the  younger 
children  see  the  older  ones  doing  their  work. 
If  country  teachers  get  less  pay,  their  living 
expenses  are  also  less.  The  last  teacher  who 
boarded  with  me  must  have  put  about  $500  into 
the  bank  her  first  year  of  teaching.  She  had 
had  three  years  of  Normal  School  training.^ 
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ditions.  By  the  same  token,  an  apt  pupil  with 
the  desire  to  learn  can  and  will  do  so  in  a  shed. 

I  look  back  with  pleasure  and  pride  upon 
those  years  spent  in  the  little  red  school  house 
in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana.  And  when  I  left 
it,  I  was  able  to  pass  the  State  exams  with  a 
general  average  in  all  subjects  of  91;  then  went 
directly  to  a  leading  high  school  in  Chicago,  no 
better  than,  but  as  well  equipped  as  the  aver¬ 
age.  I  was  not  a  brilliant  pupil,  nor  had  I  been 
in  the  school  of  the  hinterland.  However,  the 
exceptional  students  in  that  country  school 
took  their  places  in  the  higher  schools  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  later  in  the  world  with  the  outstanding 
students  of  so-called  better  schools. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y.  MRS.  f.  r.  b. 


Recreation  Time  at  a  Rural  School 

Two  years  ago  there  were  eleven  beginners  in 
our  district.  These  tots  had  to  put  in  about 
seven  and  one-half  hours  per  day  to  get  the 
little  bit  of  education  which  they  were  able  to 
absorb  each  day. 

New  Hampshire.  mrs.  l.  m.  t. 


I  read  Dr.  Marion’s  article  in  answer  to  Old 
Fashioned  School  Teacher’s  opinions.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
ion  and  I  have  different  opinions.  I  attended 
a  one-room  school  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

Our  country  school  has  closed  now  and  the 
little  children  are  crowded  into  big  busses  and 
carted  off  to  town.  It  looks  sad  to  me.  I 
checked  up  on  the  children  who  came  in  from 
my  one-room  school  when  it  was  closed  by  the 
town  and  educational  leaders,  plus  a  few  near¬ 
sighted  parents.  The  teachers,  told  me  that  the 
children  were  above  the  average.  They  could 
not  understand  it  but  I  could.  They  were  the 
product  of  a  one-room  school.  They  had 
learned  from  the  other  grades,  the  teacher 
knew  their  home  environment,  and  everybody 
knew  each  other.  All  this  is  impossible  in  the 
large  schools  when  they  come  in  from  every¬ 
where.  ,  , 

Talk  about  poor  language  and 

reading  comic  books,  I  often  ask 
my  children  where  they  learn  such 
incorrect  expressions.  Certainly 
not  at  home,  and  they  go  to  a  big 
luxurious  school.  They  bring  home 
comic  books  from  school.  I  don’t 
buy  them  but  they  borrow  their 
friends’.  I  am  surprised  how  little 
practical  knowledge  my  children 
and  others  I  contact  possess.  Going 
to  school  is  a  “must”  with  most  of 
them;  they  don’t  want  to  go.  I 
liked  to  go  to  school. 

Our  curriculum  in  the  one -room 
school  was  practical  and  something 
we  can  use  even  today.  No,  our 
educators  would  like  us  to  think 
that  everything  we  are,  or  hope  to 
be,  comes  out  of  a  school  book,  but 
most  of  us  know  different.  We  learn 
from  all  sources  all  through  life. 

I  am  interested  in  school  for  I  have  two 
boys  going.  I  taught  school  and  I  think  we 
need  to  place  more  stress  on  the  old-fashioned 
subjects,  plus  a  small  amount  of  new,  for  spice 
and  flavor. 

Delaware.  w.  e.  b. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  rural  schools  in 
New  York  State  are  as  poor  as  represented  by 
Dr.  Stephen  P.  Marion.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  schools  in  the 
State  whether  in  city  or  country.  Teachers 
have  exactly  the  same  training  wherever  they 
are  to  teach.  My  sister  went  from  a  small  rural 
school  into  a  large  Massachusetts  high  school 
ahd  in  a  four-year  course  her  ranks  were  all 
A’s  with  the  exception  of  one  B  which  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  year  while  taking  geometry 
with  the  sophomores.  She  also  wrote  the  class 
song  for  her  graduating  class  of  about  100,  and 
received  many  other  honors. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  I  can  recall 
quite  a  number  from  our  country  schools  who 
have  been  valedictorians  of  their  classes  in  the 
village  high  schools.  As  far  as  using  poor  Eng¬ 
lish  is  concerned,  I  have  heard  village  children 
not  only  using  poor  English  as  they  walked 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  sides  in  the 
differences  of  opinion  between  Old  Fashioned 
School  Teacher  and  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Marion, 
but  I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  the  latter. 

Dr.  Marion  would  no  doubt  say  that  mine  is 
again  the  taxpayer’s  view  point  and  I  would 
not  contradict  him.  I  do  not  think  the  politician 
has  picked  a  juicier  plum  in  years  than  the 
school  building  racket.  Monuments  to  archi¬ 
tecture  the  width  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
city,  suburban  and  even  consolidated  schools, 
stand  as  huge  millstones  about  the  necks  of  the 
taxpayers.  Then  there  is  the  acreage  with  the 
tennis  courts,  football  fields,  baseball  dia¬ 
monds,  etc.  The  Doctor  did  admit,  however, 
physical  growth  is  one  thing  but  mental  growth 
is  something  else.  The  trend  is  to  link  the  two. 

How  far  flung  from  the  little  red  school 
house!  Yet,  in  my  humble  opinion,  regardless 
of  any  argument  the  professor  put  forth,  the 
pupils  leave  those  high-flown  schools  and  all 
their  fancy  ruffles  with  no  better  stepping- 
stone  to  life  than  those  leaving  the  one-room 
school  house.  In  fact,  there  would  be  far  fewer 
educated  fools  if  earlier  training  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  “3  Rs”  with  less  frills. 

No  doubt  there  are  poor  teachers  in  some 
little  one-room  country  schools,  but  just  as 
surely  there  are  poor  ones  in  consolidated 
schools.  There  are  also  good  and  poor  students. 
A  child  must  first  have  the  ability  to  learn  and 
then  the  desire.  The  average  poor  student 
would  be  little  better  or  worse  under  any  con- 


When  the  Leaves  Fall 

The  last  Autumn  leaves,  like  colorful  rai¬ 
ment,  drift  past  my  window.  During  Spring 
and  Summer,  these  leaves  were  small  ‘  manu¬ 
facturing  plants”  where  necessary  food  has 
been  stored  up  for  the  parent  trees’  growth.  In 
all  the  innumerable  cells  of  every  leaf,  there  is 
food  preparation  in  the  form  of  chlorophyll, 
that  gives  the  leaves  their  green  coloring.  Now 
in  Autumn,  the  leaf’s  work  is  over.  The  chloro¬ 
phyll  content  has  been  broken  up  and  the  left¬ 
over  food  sent  back  into  the  tree  itself  where  it 
is  safely  stored  until  next  Spring.  Within  the 
dead  leaf  a  chemical  reaction  takes  place  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  various  golden  yellows;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  sunlight  yellow  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sugar  maple,  or  the  leatherlike,  lemon  yellow 
of  those  of  the  Lombardy  poplar.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  extra  amount  of  sugar  present,  and 
we  see  the  the  deep  maroon  of  the  dogwood, 
the  crimson  of  the  woodbine  and  sumac,  and  all 
the  reds,  browns  and  bronze  colorings  of  our 
many  oaks. 

Valuable  indeed  is  the  layer  of  blackened 
and  rotted  leaves  that  accumulate  year  by  year 
upon  the  forest  floors  and  along  our  fences  and 
hedgerows.  It  is  a  wise  plan  not  to  burn  our 
Autumn  leaves.  Put  them  in  a  pile  or  pit  for 
later  use.  By  the  middle  of  next  Summer  or 
early  Fall,  they  will  have  rotted  enough  to  be 
ready  to  work  into  the  garden  soil,  as  a  top 
dressing,  or  as  a  mulch.  On  any  farm  they  are 
as  good  as  cash  in  the  bank.  e.  r.  h. 
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Solving  Our  Key  Problem 

“Where’s  the  key  to  the  tool  house?” 

“It’s  on  the  ring,  Johnny  had  it  this 
morning,  when  he  fixed  his  skates.” 

Johnny  comes  home  from  skating, 
and  on  inquiry,  it  is  discovered  that 
he  has  lost  the  key  ring  during  a  rough- 
house  hockey  game.  Now  the  killi- 
fishes  and  minnows  will  play  hide  and 
seek  through  the  farm  key  ring  at  the 
bottom  of  the  school  pond. 

These  days  of  scarcities  and  things 
hard  to  get,  valued  articles  around  the 
place  should  be  under  lock  and  key. 
The  key  problem  mounts  as  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  have  need  of  ingress 
to  many  of  the  secured  places.  After 
I  had  taken  the  hinges  off  the  wood¬ 
shed  door  several  times,  due  to  a  mis¬ 
placed  key,  I  evolved  a  plan  where  the 
keys  would  be  accessible  to  all  the 
family  and  the  danger  of  loss  was 
lessened  to  great  degree.  I  made  each 
key  a  separate  unit,  so  if  one  was 
lost,  it  meant  that  all  was  not  lost  on 
the  ring.  I  cut  a  lath  into  eight-inch 
lengths,  and  painted  each  piece  white. 
This  made  a  piece  8  by  1%  inches,  large 
enough  so  that  it  was  too  large  to  carry 
in  a  pocket  without  being  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  you  should  go  back  and 


Tagging  the  keys  and  hanging  them  on 
the  kitchen  door  solved  J.  H’s  problem 
of  lost  and  misplaced  keys. 


hang  it  in  its  place.  Near  one  end  of 
the  wooden  slab  I  bored  a  small  hole, 
and  through  this  hole  I  ran  a  loop  of 
light  wire.  To  this  the  key  was  at¬ 
tached.  On  each  white  wooden  tag  I 
painted  the  name  of  the  door  that  the 
key  would  open,  in  large  enough  let¬ 
tering  so  it  could  be  read  easily.  The, 
tags  are  large  enough,  and  being  white, 
are  easily  seen  if  left  around  or  dropped 
in  the  grass. 

On  the  inside  of  the  kitchen  door,  I 
put  a  row  of  screw-eye  hooks,  and  the 
tagged  keys  are  hung  in  full  view. 
They  are  handy  to  anyone  needing 
them.  An  empty  hook  reminds  one 
that  the  key  is  misplaced.  Since  I 
tagged  the  keys  and  hung  them  on  their 
rack,  I  haven’t  needed  to  take  off  any 
more  hinges  or  wrench  off  hasps,  and 
everyone  knows  where  the  keys  are 
when  they  need  them.  J.  H. 

New  Jersey. 


Transplanting  Asparagus 

My  asparagus  plants  are  about  six 
years  old  and  I  would  like  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  to  a  more  suitable  piece  of 
ground.  Can  this  be  done?  If  so,  when 
and  what  directions  must  be  followed? 

Maryland.  B.  A.  s. 

Old  asparagus  plants  may  be  moved 
either  late  in  the  Fall  after  the  plants 
have  been  killed  by  frost  or  early  in 
the  Spring  before  growth  starts.  If 
you  have  suitable  mulching  material, 
you  might  mulch  the  plants  where 
they  are  for  the  coming  Winter  and 
then  transplant  them  early  next  Spring. 
After  the  stems  are  at  least  a  foot  high, 
put  on  enough  material  to  smother  all 
of  their  other  growth.  You  can  use 
leaves,  straw,  hay  or  any  material  of 
this  kind.  Asparagus  grows  very  well 
under  a  mulch  which  can  be  raked  off 
from  above  the  crowns  early  in  the 
Spring  before  growth  starts  and  re¬ 
placed  when  the  cutting  season  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  stalks  are  allowed  to 
grow.  If  you  go  to  the  trouble  of  ^ 
starting  a  new  bed,  it  would  probably 
be  best  to  use  young  plants.  You  will 
find  the  old  plants  rather  difficult  to 
move. 


Preparing  the  Garden  Plot 

I  want  to  start  preparing  my  garden 
soil  this  Fall  for  next  season.  It  is 
20  x  15  feet.  It  has  some  green  algae 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
What  does  this  indicate?  What  should 
I  do  to  help  the  soil?  F.  L.  G. 

New  York. 

A  small  piece  of  ground  such  as  you 
have  can  be  made  quite  productive  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  good  drainage  and  full  sun¬ 
light.  If  it  has  not  been  limed  within 
the  last  five  years,  you  should  add  25 
pounds  of  ground  limestone.  Put  on 
half  of  this  before  the  soil  is  turned 
over  and  the  remaining  half  afterwards. 
You  should  also  add  organic  matter  in 
the  form  of  stable  manure,  peat  moss 
or  compost.  This  is  best  put  on  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  Then  just  before 
planting,  put  on  about  20  pounds  of  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer.  Green  algae  growing 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  good  fertility  and  is  not  harm¬ 
ful.  If  your  soil  is  too  wet  and  heavy, 
it  might  be  benefited  by  a  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  sifted  coal  ashes  or  sand,  but 
usually  lime  and  organic  matter  will  be 
sufficient.  d.  f.  j. 
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. .  choose  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

'Snd  grow  better  con ...  get  bigger  jrieMs 

A  big  crop  ot  full-kemeled  corn  is  never  an  accident  when  you  plant  Funk  G 
Hybrids.  It’s  the  “pay  off”  on  careful  breeding  .  .  .  breeding  that  gives  these 
G  Hybrids  the  “extra  reserves”  so  necessary  to  withstand  bad  weather,  tempera¬ 
ture  extremes  and  other  adverse  factors.  And  it’s  the  result,  too,  of  Hoffman’s 
important  preproving  program.  Extensive,  thorough,  accurate,  matched  by  no 
other  effort,  this  constant  held  testing  determines  in  advance  the  facts  that 
assure  you  the  rig&l  hybrid  for  husking  and  silage. 

That’s  why  thousands  of  farmers  in  this  area  plant  Funk  G  Hybrids  year  after 
year.  And  that’s  why  you,  too,  should  decide  on  Funk  G  Hybrids  right  now. 
You’ll  find  them  particularly  suited  to  your  local  climate  and  soil  conditions. 

Get  the  full  story  about  Funk  G  Hybrids  foday.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  new  Hybrid  Com  booklet. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  311  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 


ASSOCIATE  GROWERS  AN0  DISTRIBUTORS  Of 


FUNKQHyBRIDS 


SPACKETS 

COtOKS 

,  Scarlet.  Lavender,  Yellow, 

, ,  Rose  and  White — 75c  Value! 
rOiant  6-in.  blooms,  DaWia-flower- 
,  .-d.  Sturdy 3-ft.  plants.eaay loBrow. 
All  five  16c-Pkt8.,  1  of  each  color, 
postpaid  for  lOcI  Send  dime  today^ 
^rite  for  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREIE. 

'w.'atlee  burpeiTco!  "  1 
635  Burpee  Buil£i^,  PU a.  32,  I^i 

□  Send  6  Fkts.  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds  § 
(No.  7688).  Enclosed  is  10c.  t 

■ 

St.  orR.H . . . . J 

■ 


P.O.  &  State - — — - 


^  Q  Sond  Burpoo*.  Soed  Calalog^mEEj^  ^ 


RAW  FURS 


Trappers  and  country  dealers.  Ship 
your  raw  furs  where  their  full  value 
is  appreciated.  Send  for  free  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Free  Dlustrated  Booklet  “Hints  on 
Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.”  Trial 
Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best 
varieties  —  guaranteed.  Address — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  Tyler,  Texas 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTINGS:  Complete 
Idne,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  78  years’ 

I  experience,  we  guarantee  satisfac- 

_  ‘tion.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  RII5,  Princess  Anne, Md. 

FOR  SALE:  50,000  Certified  Newburg  Red  Raspberry 

plants.  JOHN  R.  TODD,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Knitting  Worsteds,  Heathers,  Baby 
Yams,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selec- 
_  _  _  _  tlons.  All  Yarns  100%  Virgin  Wool. 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334-K-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


YARN 


Cleanup  Time  in  the  Garden 

Cool,  clear  days  in  November  are 
the  best  for  these  end-of-season  garden 
chores,  and  getting  ready  for  cold 
weather  and  preparing  the  soil  for  early 
Spring  planting.  Vegetable  stalks  and 
weeds  should  be  plowed  under  or  re¬ 
moved  and  saved  for  compost  or  mulch¬ 
ing  unless  badly  diseased.  Club-root 
cabbages,  melon,  squash  and  cucumber 
vines  are  better  burned  to  reduce  dang¬ 
er  from  disease  and  insects,  but  other 
garden  refuse,  if  well  composed  for  a 
year,  is  usually  safe  from  disease.  This 
is  also  the  time  to  apply  lime  if  needed. 
The  usual  application  is  75  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  per  1,000  square  feet 
once  every  four  or  five  years.  Put  on 
half  the  lime  before  turning  the  soil 
and  half  after  turning.  If  beets  and 
spinach  grow  all  right  your  soil  does 
not  need  lime. 

If  the  garden  plot  is  level  and  the 
soil  not  too  wet.  Fall  plowing  will  put 
the  ground  in  good  condition  for  early 
Spring  planting.  Well -rotted  manure  or 
compost  can  be  spread  and  plowed 
under,  but  fresh,  coarse  manure  is  bet¬ 
ter  spread  on  top  the  ground  after  plow¬ 
ing.  What  remains  in  the  Spring  can 
be  raked  off  and  used  for  mulching. 
Late  Fall  plowing  kills  many  cut  worms. 
The  soil  should  be  left  rough  over  Win¬ 
ter.  As  soon  as  the  frost  goes  out  in 
the  Spring,  the  ground  can  be  raked 
smooth  and  is  ready  for  early  planting 
without  further  turning. 

That  part  of  the  garden  that  is  needed 
for  early  planting  should  not  be  sown 
to  a  cover  crop  of  rye,  as  this  plant 
seldom  makes  enough  growth  during 
the  Wipter  to  justify  its  use,  and  the 
green  cover  holds  the  frost  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  soil  from  warming  up  in  the 
Spring.  For  late  planted  crops  to  go 
in  during  May  or  June,  rye  is  all  right. 
It  should  be  turned  under  when  noti 
more  than  two  feet  high  and  covered 
completely,  otherwise  it  will  grow  into 
a  troublesome  weed.  If  rye  grows  taller 
than  two  feet  before  it  can  be  turned 
under,  it  should  be  cut,  then  removed 
and  used  for  a  mulch.  Nearly  all  crops 
grow  well  under  a  mulch.  On  the  farm 
there  is  usually  much  material  available 
for  this  purpose.  Spoiled  hay,  straw, 
weed  and  brush  clippings,  weathered 
sawdust,  pine  needles  and  leaves  all 
make  useful  material  for  this  purpose. 
All  berry  bushes,  grape  vines,  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  can  be  mulched  to  good 
advantage.  Wide-row,  annual  vegetables 
and  flowers  can  also  be  grown  in  this 
way.  This  practice  not  only  saves  cul¬ 
tivation  but  promotes  a  healthy  vigorous 
growth  with  very  little  additional  fertil¬ 
ization  needed  after  the  first  few  years. 
Coarse  material  should  be  spread  evenly 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  This 
will  prevent  nearly  all  weed  ^owth. 
A  few  plants  may  make  their  way 
through  and  will  have  to  be  pulled  or 
hoed  out.  Additional  material  will  be 
needed  every  two  or  three  years.  As 
the  mulch  gradually  decays  and  works 
its  way  into  the  soil,  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  are 
greatly  improved. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  apply  a 
mulch.  Leaves  have  a  tendency  to 
blow  and  should  be  spread  as  late  as 
possible;  just  before  a  rain  or  snow  is 
the  best  time.  Strawberries  need  a  cov¬ 
ering  to  keep  the  ground  from  freezing 
and  thawing  and  thus  breaking  the 
roots.  It  also  keeps  the  fruit  clean  the 
following  year.  Material  should  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  plants  as  soon 


W^tch  for  signs  of  foxes  near  springs  and 
streams  with  level  banks.  If  you  find  a 
place  where  foxes  drink,  you  may  market 
high  priced  pelts.  Increase  your  chances 
of  success  by  using  reliable  Victor  traps. 


This  No.  2  Tictor’ 
Coil  Spring  Trap 
was  designed  after 
consultation  with 
leading  fox  trappers. 
It’s  eturdy,  quick 
in  action  and  baa 
great  holding  npwer. 


Set  trap  at  water’s  edge  with 
n  just  cover^.  Fill  space 
tween  open  jaws  with  sod 
or  moss  to  give  fox  place  to 
step.  Place  tainted  meat  on 
another  sod  or  moss  covered 
stone  eight  inches  further 
out  in  water.  Put  a  few  drops 
of  fox  scent  around  baiti 


This  water  set  is  just  one  of 
the  several  ways  of  trapping 
fox  that  are  described  in  the 
new  Victor  Catalog.  You’ll 
enjoy  the  histories  of  famous 
trappers  given  in  this  book 
. . .  and  you’ll  be  helped  by 
the  facts  it  gives  about  traps 
and  trapping  metliods.  Mail  a 
postcard  fur  yolu:  FR£E  copy. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
DmL  214, 
lITITt'PA- 


RECONDITIONED 
U.S.  ARMY  CLOTHING 


For  Civilian  Wear 

SHEEP  SKIN  LINED  LEATHER  JAC¬ 
KET-ZIPPER  FRONT  (U.S.  ARMY 

AIR  CORP.  ISSUE) .  . $9.75 

MEN’S  PURE  WOOL  LONG 

DRAWERS  . 

MEN’S  LEATHER  MITTENS  OCA 

NEW,  SHEEP  SKIN  LINED . 


1.05 


1.95 


ARMY  RAIN  COAT . 

SPECIFY  SIZE  WHEN  ORDERING 
SMALL— MEDIUM— LARGE 
Money  refunded  in  5  days  if  not 
satisfied.  We  pay  postage  if  order  in¬ 
cludes  check  or  money  order. 


NEW  YORK  CLOTHING  CO. 

2079  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.  29,N.Y. 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Art  Color  Pages  ...  FREE 


We  stand  20%  af  the  cast  af  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  CallectianstaencaurageVictary  Planting 

Specials  Is  Roses  and  Shrubt 


as  the  ground  begins  to  freeze,  usually 
in  November.  Salt  meadow  hay  and 
pine  needles  are  preferred  as  they  carry 
no  weed  seeds.  Wheat  or  rye  straw  is 
excellent.  Soybean  stalks  or  cowpeas 
promote  the  best  growth.  Leaves  alone 
often  have  a  tendency  to  mat  and 
smother  the  strawberry  plants.  If  used, 
leaves  should  be  placed  mostly  between 
the  rows  and  very  lightly  over  the 
plants. 

The  strawberry  mulch  should  be  left 
on  as  long  as  possible  in  the  Spring, 
in  order  to  hold  the  plants  back  and 
thus  delay  flowering  so  as  to  escape 
late  Spring  frosts.  However,  when  the 
plants  start  to  grow,  they  must  be  un¬ 
covered.  Remove  the  mulch  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  plants  with  a  fork,  but  leave  all 
of  the  material  close  to  the  plants  so 
they  can  work  their  way  up  through 

the  mulch,  and  still  have  the  ground  _ „ 

cnmnlptplv  cnvprpH  Tbi<!  will  nrpupnt  POTATO  GILADEIIS— New  Boggs  No.  3  power  graders 
compiexeiy  coverea.  rnis  WllI  prevem  5,  toiler,  picking  tables  Va  h  p.  electric  motors. 


Rurpe^S  GIANT 

PETUNRAS 


Exquisitely  ruffled  and  254 
fringed, richlyvemed.Glor*  PACKET 
ious  giant  6-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Fink, 

Lavender,  Copper  Colors,  — — „  —  _  -  .  . 

elo.,  mixed-a  25c-Packet  of  Seeds  Burpeo’a  aeod 
Dostnaid  for iustlOe— Senddime  todav  CMalog  REE 

W.  Atiee  Burpee  Co.,  688  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phila  32.  Pa. 


soil  from  splashing  on  the  fruit  during 
a  rain,  prevent  weed  growth  and  keep 
the  soil  from  packing  while  the  berries 

are  being  picked.  - - — — — -  "  ■  — 

Where  land  is  available,  the  garden  HARDY  CANADIAN  GROWN  FRUIT  TREES, 


wire  belt  elevators  with  hoppers,  side  elevator  baggers, 
$295.00;  witli  cleaning  brushes  and  blowers  $735.00. 
CHAS.  H.  LONG,  SWEET  VALLEY,  PENNA. 
Call  Dallas  363R7. 


Now—,.. 
STARKINB 
Apple 

CTradomirQ 


New  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  years  of  wait¬ 
ing — now  ready  to  help  National  Health 
and  Victory.  Bred  and  Selected  to  bear 
younger.  Introduced  by  the  vvizards  of 
horticulture,  Burbank  and  Stark. 

Luscious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  ex¬ 
tra  flavor.  Pure  Strain  and  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  so  they  thrive  and  bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  as¬ 
sure  you  get  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

EXTRA  GLORIOUS  BIG  72-PG.  CATALOG  (FREE  while 
supply  lasts)  shows  these  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  natural 
beauty.'‘Expert’s-Choice"Fruit  Tree  Victory  Collections  now  at  2D% 
off— we  stand  I/5th  of  cost  to  encourage  patriotic  planting  _ 

Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today. 

STARK  HURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  Box  BB-45,Loiiisiaiia,  Mo. 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

— Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $240.01  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don’t  miss  chance.  MailCoupon  JVOlr/ 


STARKi 

rdsi 

«)J 


Name 


Nurseries  &0rch  I 
BB-45  Louisisna.MO, 

Please  send  1946| 
AR  BOOK  ot  Stark-i 
Burbank  Prize  Fruit,  etc.1 
Id  Check  here  for  special  lO-t 
X  proposition.  j 

Check  here  for  special  over  204 
proposition.  | 


SL  or  R.F.D. 


Check  here  It  interested  In  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 


should  be  rotated  at  least  every  four 
or  five  years  with  other  crops,  prefer¬ 
ably  grass  or  clover  sod.  This  will 
prevent  many  diseases  and  insects  which 
may  become  serious  on  areas  that  are 
continuously  cropped.  If  weeds  are 
troublesome,  plant  a  smother  crop  of 
buckwheat  or  sunflowers,  or  put  the 
garden  into  a  poultry  run  or  hog  lot. 
If  sunflowers  are  grown,  their  stalks 
when  chopped  while  green,  with  a 
disk  and,  then  plowed  under  will  decay 
quickly,  add  much  organic  matter  to 
the  soil,  and  put  the  ground  in  excellent 
physical  condition.  Very  few  weeds 
can  survive  under  a  heavy  growth  of 
sunflowers.  d.  f.  jones. 


Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
TOBE’S  TREERY 

NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE,  ONTARIO.  CANADA 


Grafted  And  Select  Nut  Trees  —  Tree  Crops 

Just  announcing  that  we  can  supply  grafted 
improved  black  walnut,  English  walnut, 
shagbark  hybrids,  hardy  pecans,  perslmons. 
and  honey  locust  for  cattle  feed.  Select 
strains  of  Chinese  Chestnuts,  Filbert  hy- 
whlte,  burr  and  turkey  oak.  Flowering  berry 
bearing  bushes  for  song  bird  feeding.  Write  for  List. 
NUT  TREE  NURSERIES.  Box  65R.  Downlnotown.  Pa. 


bred  8, 


DEAF 

NO  BATTERY 
10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Automatic  hearing  devise  WITHOUT  BA'l’- 
TEKY.  Worn  on  ear.  Inconspicuous,  Flesh 
tinted.  FeatheiTlght.  Used  by  thousands. 
Send  coupon  today  for  free  information  and 
names  of  .lappy  uses.  Makes 
the  ideal  Xmas  Gift. 


American  Earphone,  10  E.  43  St.,  N.Y.  17 
Send  me  free  details  about  IQ.day  home 
trial  of  Audi'Ear. 

Dept.  518 

NAME. _ _ 


ADDRESS.. 


SiJ 


CITY¬ 


-STATE.. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Setting  Raspberries  in  Fall 

I  am  desirous  of  securing  full  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  raising  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
a  small  patch,  but  want  to  raise  another 
patch  in  another  section  of  my  place, 
and  would  like  to  know  just  what  to  do 
to  get  maximum  crops. 

How  far  apart  should  the  plants  be 
from  each  other,  and  how  far  apart 
should  the  rows  be  planted?  Can  I  get 
cuttings  from  the  old  plants?  If  so, 
how  should  they  be  cut,  and  at  what 
season  of  the  year?  How  should  they 
be  handled?  Should  the  plants  be 
sprayed,  that  is  the  old  ones,  and  with 
what  solution?  m.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Could  I  set  red  raspberry  plants  this 
Fall  and  if  so,  what  fertilizer  and  what 
spray  are  necessary  for  growth  and  pro¬ 
tection?  I.  y. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

If  your  raspberry  patch  has  not  been 
inspected  and  found  free  from  virus  dis¬ 
eases,  it  would  be  better  to  purchase 
virus-free  plants  from  commercial  nurs¬ 
eries.  Red  raspberries  are  propagated 
by  taking  up  the  sucker  plants  which 
spring  up  in  large  numbers  along  the 
sides  of  the  row,  either  in  late  Fall  or 
early  Spring.  Since  these  sucker  plants 
are  well-rooted,  they  may  be  set  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  field  without  special  treatment. 
Soil  should  be  mounded  up  to  the  new 
canes  if  they  are  set  in  the  Fall  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  heaving  out  during  the 
Winter  from  frost  action.  When  the 
plants  are  set,  they  should  be  cut  back 
to  a  height  of  eight  inches. 

The  rows  should  be  six  to  seven  feet 
apart  in  the  garden  with  the  plants  set 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  sucker 
plants  arising  from  the  roots  will  fill  in 
the  row  in  2  years,  making  a  hedgerow 
which  should  be  kept  about  a  foot  wide 
by  eliminating  surplus  plants. 

Raspberries  are  not  ordinarily  sprayed 
in  the  garden,  but  if  the  fruit  is  mar¬ 
keted  and  wormy  berries  have  been 
found,  the  following  spray  program  may 
be  necessary:  an  application  of  lead 
arsenate  four  potTnds  in  100  gallons  of 
water,  plus  one  pound  of  casein  spread¬ 
er  or  powdered  skimmilk  just  as  the 
blossom  clusters  are  forming  wiU  kill 
many  of  the  egg-laying  beetles.  A 
second  application  should  be  given  10 
days  later  as  the  blossoms  begin  to 
open.  Powdered  derris  or  cube  root 
containing  four  to  5  per  cent  rotenone 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five 
pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water  with  one 
pound  of  soybean  meal  as  a  spreader 
in  place  of  the  lead  arsenate  spray. 

Stable  manure  is  an  excellent  fertil¬ 
izer  for  raspberries  but  if  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  such  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
may  be  applied  in  early  Spring  at  the 
rate  of  250-300  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Newly  set  plants  should  not  be  fertilized 
the  first  year.  G.  l.  s. 


Good  Winter  Cover  Crop 

We  are  having  a  four-acre  piece  of 
land,  which  is  on  a  hillside,  plowed  and 
harrowed  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
Spring  we  intend  to  plant  apple  trees 
on  this  land.  The  soil  is  decidedly  acid. 

Would  you  please  let  us  know  what 
would  be  the  best  cover  crop  to  plant 
this  Fall,  considering  the  sloping  land 
and  acidity  of  the  soil?  a.  b. 

Winter  rye  would  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  Winter  cover  crop  for  the  four 
acres  of  land  that  you  are  having 
plowed  and  harrowed.  We  normally 
prefer  to  plant  Winter  rye  in  September 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  good 
growth  before  the  severe  cold  of  Win¬ 
ter.  Since  Winter  rye  is  not  killed  by 
Winter  temperatures,  it  will  start  grow¬ 
ing  early  next  Spring. 

If  the  area  in  question  where  you 
expect  to  plant  apple  trees  next  Spring 
is  decidedly  acid,  I  would  recommend 
you  broadcast  about  two  tons  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre  either  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  rye  or  at  least  when  you  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil  next  Spring  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  apple  trees.  You  should  have  a 
satisfactory  growth  of  rye  even  though 
you  do  not  apply  the  limestone  this 
Fall.  H.  A.  R. 


When  To  Set  Out  Strawberries 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  for  the  past 
few  years  to  read  your  paper,  also  the 
advice  you  give  in  growing  anything 
that  one  wishes  to  plant.  I  am  on  the 
island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  and 
would  like  to  put  in  a  large  field  of 
strawberries.  Can  I  do  this  yet  this  Fall 
and  just  what  do  I  have  to  do  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring?  Do  I  snip  the  first  flow¬ 
ers  or  not?  Should  I  buy  new  plants,  or 
could  I  use  the  young  plants  from  an¬ 
other  berry  bed?  F.  i.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  to  set  a  new 
strawberry  bed  and  it  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked. 
Strawberries  may  also  be  set  in  the  Fall, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  mulch  the 
bed  two  Winters  to  secure  one  crop  as 
the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  fruit 
the  first  year.  The  flowers  should  be 
removed  the  first  season  as  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  then  will  result  in  fewer  and 
smaller  plants  to  fruit  a  year  later. 

Young  plants  from  another  bed  are 
svutable  if  the  variety  is  satisfactory. 


The  year-around  tractor 
for  year-around  fobs 


•  The  daily  chore  of  spreading  fresh  manure  as  it 
accumulates  is  only  one  of  the  wintertime  farm  jobs 
an  Oliver  "Cletrac”  handles.  Oliver  "Cletrac” 
Tru-Traction  Tractors  are  built  specifically  for  year 
’round  use — for  363  days  of  usable  power. 

Spreading  on  snow  is  a  sound  practice — and  the 
only  way  to  get  the  most  from  manure  during  the 
winter  months.  When  this  valuable  by-product  is 
piled  in  the  barnyard,  weather  will  waste  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  its  fertilizing  worth  in  four  to  six 
months.  Think  what  that  means  in  dollars — dollars 
that  are  saved  by  your  versatile  Oliver  "Cletrac.” 

KEEP  IT  WORKING 

You  don’t  need  to  put  an  Oliver  "Cletrac”  in  the 
shed  with  the  freeze-up.  Snow  and  icy,  slippery 
fields  can’t  stall  it.  Long,  ground-gripping  tracks 
pull  you  through  the  toughest  spots  .  .  .  save  time 
and  fuel  with  every  trip. 

Oliver  "Cletrac's”  exclusive  Tru-Traction — con¬ 
trolled  differential  steering — makes  it  safe  and  easy 
to  handle.  Steering  is  always  the  same — uphill, 
downhill.  No  declutching,  braking,  or  disconnect¬ 


ing  the  inside  track  on  turns. 

Here  is  a  true  all-weather,  all-year  tractor  for  the 
diversified  farm.  For  details  on  the  size  and  model 
that  suit  your  farming  practices  best,  see  your 
Oliver  "Cletrac”  dealer  as  soon  as  you  can.  The 
OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

READ  ABOUT  IT 

Free  booklets  describing  the  Oliver  "Cletrac"  Tru-TracHon 
Tractors  will  be  promptly  mailed  upon  receipt  of  the  coupon. 

Find  out  how  you  con  benefit  by  365  days  of  usable  power 
on  your  farm. 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Send  me  Oliver  "Cletrac"  booklets  on 

2- Plow  Model  HG  Q  •  4-Plow  Model  6  Q 

3- Plow  Model  A  □  "365  Days"  Q 

Name . 

Address .  .  . 


OIS 


THE 

OLIVER 

CORPORATION 
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Art  Purpose  Prefabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
An>'where 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


CROQUICK 


»*  ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


••  a  month  nhond  of  noighboring  gardens 


Soil  Heating  Cable 


for  hotbeds,  cold 
frames,  unheated 
greenhoxises  plant 
benches.  Will  last 
for  years.  No  fail¬ 
ures.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Operates 
from  household  cur¬ 
rent.  Adjustable 
thermostat  has  pilot 
light. 


junior  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther¬ 
mostat  and  40  foot  200  watt  cable  4C  OC 
for  3  foot  X  6  foot  bed . vJ.OJ 

SENIOR  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther¬ 
mostat  and  80  foot  400  watt  cable  CC  nc 
for  6  foot  X  6  foot  bed . . yO.l/D 

Supplied  complete  with  instructions. 
Prompt  deliveries  no  prlorties.  See  your 
favorite  seed  catlog,  your  seed  dealer,  or 
order  direct  Prepaid  in  U.  S.  A 

GRO-QUICK  Chicaso,  Illinois 


^evmouR.  ^miTM 


PROFESSIONAL 

pruRers 

FORGED 
STEEl 


No.  528 


Long  handle, 
keen  "dual'* 
cutting  action; 
FULL  LENGTH  28 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  A  SON,  Inc. 

900Z  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


f 


1 

I 


FARM  IRRIGATION 


Hare  sold  over  8000  acres  of  portable  Irrigation  in 
Aew  York,  Nerr  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Can  furnish 

pumps.  Estimates  Free. 

ARTHUR  E.  HALLOCK,  Tel.  779  Patchosue  L.  I. 


*or  farmers,  truckers,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyelets 
10  ft.sl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manu 
facturer.  Samples  and  circular  free.  Write  today 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila..  Pa 


JiJS  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiac 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 

^  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F- 1 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
— sent  on  request. 
Kansas  City  IS,  Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC 


(TYROTHRICIN) 


•lo  you  WORRY! 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security— day  and  night — at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costa  you  NOTHINGI  ‘Ihou- 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men.  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorder  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  ConfidentiaL 
Brooks  Company,  361  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


LOG  SAWS 


Fsaws>. 

-  .YHOOWN] 

Div.  of  on  V  CUTS','/ 

pWell  Supply  Co.'  EM  UPJ/ 


Make  profitable  usi 
of  your  timbei 
Clear  land.  Pro%’idi 
fuel.  Early  delivery 
Write  for  detail 
now. 


WITTE  EWCIWE  WORKS  ia!.'L£»c'S!;?-M.. 


WITH 

Alatflor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Requires  only  one  appli¬ 
cation  over  horn  buttoa 
No  cutting.  No  bleeding 
4-02,  jar  dehorns  many 
calves,  kids,  or  rams 
$1.00  at  dealers  or  bv 
mail  Postpaid 


H.  W.  NAY  to  A  CO..  MOltfctS.  N.  Y. 


KILL  WEEDS  WITH  FIRE!  World's  finest  AEROIL 
torches  destroy  parasites,  split  rocks,  has  99  uses. 
Burns  kerosene.  Four  gallon  Tank,  Burner  and  hose 
express  collect.  Immediate  shipment. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 
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PREVENT  POWER  LOSS 


THE  EASY  AC  WAY 

You  can  prevent  the  power  loss  caused  by  dirty,  badly  worn,  or  wrong 
type  spark  plugs,  by  using  AC’s  famous  method: 

^  Replace  worn  plugs  promptly  with  new  AC’s, 
which  have  wider  Heat  Range  per  plug. 

Q  Have  your  plugs  cleaned  and  regapped  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  (An  extra  set  of  AC’s  will  enable  you 
to  have  plugs  cleaned  without  tying  up  the  tractor.) 

Wider  Heat  Range  per  plug  is  a  new  AC  engineering  triumph.  These 
plugs  keep  step  with  changing  engine  temperatures — give  greater 
protection  against  oxide  coating — perform  better  with  today’s  low- 
octane  fuels — avoid  power  losses  over  long  periods  of  hard  pulling. 
Serviced  the  AC  way,  they  will  give  you  the  utmost  in  spark  plug 
reliability. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION,  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


CLEAN  PLUGS  SAVE 
UP  TO  ONE  GALLON 
OF  GASOLINE  IN  TEN 


Use 

ES-M  IN-EL 


\.^senttal 
Y  mWfrat 
LU  ELeme/t/s 


and 

watch 

the 

difference! 


You’ve  heard  of  ES-MIN-EL — but  have  you  tried  it?  It’s  the  soil 
mineralizer  that  aids  in  growing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables.  Applied 
now,  it  will  prepare  your  soil  for  next  year.  ES-MIN-EL — the  food 
for  plants!  It  contains  iron,  boron,  copper,  zinc  and  sulphur. 
ES-MIN-EL  is  now  sold  in  convenient  5-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags.  Write 
us  today  for  your  dealer’s  name. 

Write  Us  For  Free  Bulletins, 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


Concerning  Compost  Piles 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  read  in 
M.  B.  Cummings’  excellent  article, 
“Dangers  of  the  Compost  Pile”  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  he 
placed  the  accent  on  the  danger  and 
called  it  “compost  pile”. 

I’ve  made  composted  materials  for 
years,  and  a  properly  made  compost 
heap  heats  up  and  maintains  a  high 
temperature  for  many  days,  and  heats 
up  again  after  the  first  turn.  I  know 
from  experience  that  not  a  gosh  living 
thing  can  go  through  that  heat,  except 
sometimes  tomato  seeds  and  they  can 
go  through  a  pig’s  digestive  system. 

Morris  Couny,  N.  J.  R.  w.  s. 

In  your  September  15  issue  you  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  from  M.  B.  Cummings  of 
Vermont,  entitled  “Dangers  of  the  Com¬ 
post  Pile.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
increasing  numbers  of  gardeners  are 
using  the  compost  heap  laid  up  after 
the  directions  of  Sir  Albert  Howard  of 
England  and  India,  I  feel  that  more 
should  be  said  on  the  subject  of  com¬ 
post  in  this  connection. 

The  compost  pile  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Cummings  evidently  is  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  refuse  pile  common  on  many 
farms.  The  matter  in  this  sort  of  pile 
is  left  to  rot  down  in  its  own  time  and 
without  special  care  of  any  kind.  Doubt¬ 
less,  if  only  healthy  matter  is  placed 
on  such  a  pile,  organic  matter  will  be 
added  to  the  soil  and  some  fertilizing 
value  received  in  addition.  But  the 
modern  compost  heap  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  laid  up  with  great  care  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  complete 
balanced  organic  fertilizer  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  plants,  and  is  used 
without  the  aid  of  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers  or  poison  sprays.  Whether  or  not 
the  user  of  such  compost  adheres  to  the 
abandonment  of  commercials  and  poison 
sprays,  the  compost  is  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  when  properly  produced. 

The  method  of  laying  up  such  a  heap 
absolutely  precludes  carrying  over  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  heap  to  re-infect  the  soil. 
In  brief,  green  matter  and  animal  ma¬ 
nure,  garbage,  fish  scraps  or  other  such 
material  are  saved  until  sufficient  is 
collected  to  make  a  heap  5x5x5  feet. 
A  floor  of  brush  is  laid  down  to  aerate 
the  heap  which  is  laid  up  carefully  in 
layers  of  vegetable  matter,  manure,  a 
sprinkling  of  earth  and  a  dusting  of 
wood  ashes  or  ground  limestone.  These 
layers  are  repeated  and  watered  as  they 
are  laid,  until  the  heap  is  completed. 
Chimney  openings  are  made  with  a 
crowbar  in  the  finished  heap,  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  Such  a  pile  will  heat  up 
within  a  few  days  to  150°  F.  At  this 
heat  all  spores,  eggs,  larvae  and  dis¬ 
eases  are  killed  in  the  center  of  the 
heap.  After  three  weeks  the  heap 
should  be  turned,  care  being  taken  to 
place  the  outside  matter  on  the  inside 
of  the  new  heap.  Again  it  is  watered 
and  ventilated  and  again  the  heat  rises 
to  sterilize  the  portion  that  was  on  the 
outside  of  the  original  heap.  A  third 
turn  is  given  later  and  the  compost  is 
then  ready  for  use,  completely  broken 
down,  odorless  and  of  fine  rich  texture 
at  the  end  of  three  months. 

In  tests  made  by  a  commercial  grow¬ 
er  of  tomatoes  who  lost  an  entire  crop 
from  disease,  compost  was  made  in  this 
manner  from  the  diseased  tomato  plants 


Grange  News 

The  Somerset  County  (Pa.)  Pomona 
Grange  recently  met  in  regular  quar¬ 
terly  session  with  the  Wills  Grange. 
Greetings  were  extended  to  the  visitors 
by  H.  S.  Will  of  Wills  Grange.  Response 
was  made  by  H.  H.  Shober,  of  Valley 
Grange.  Remarks  followed  by  Rev.  D. 
I.  Shaffer,  Past  Chaplain  of  Indiana  Co. 
Pomona  (grange,  and  Mrs.  Shaffer.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Home  Economics  Committee 
was  given  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hoffman  of 
Jenners  Grange.  The  afternoon  session 
was  opened  with  a  song  service  led  by 
W.  H.  McCullough.  Devotions  were  of¬ 
fered  by  Rev.  Galen  Blough  of  the 
Somerset  Church  of  the  Brethren.  The 
annual  memorial  service  for  members 
who  passed  away  during  the  year  was 
held;  this  included  George  Shaffer  of 
Jenners  Grange,  and  Homer  Fritz  of 
Valley  Grange.  Thb  memorial  address 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  John  Stambaugh 
of  the  Jennerstown  Lutheran  church. 
A  feature  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
an  address  by  the  Worthy  Master  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  W.  S.  Ful¬ 
lerton  of  New  Castle.  Mr.  Fullerton  re¬ 
viewed  recent  legislation  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  226  per¬ 
sons  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  County,  Pennsylvania,  Pomona 
Grange  held  at  Bryan  as  guests  of  Rural 
Valley  Grange.  The  general  theme  of 
the  meeting  was  “Food  Preservation”. 
At  the  morning  session,  H.  O.  Peters, 
Master  of  Rural  Valley  Grange,  ex¬ 
tended  greetings  to  the  delegates.  A 
panel  discussion  on  food  preservation 
was  led  by  Miss  Louise  Dix  and  Miss 
Mila  Bovard  of  the  Armstrong  County 
Home  Economics  Extension  Service, 
who  also  showed  slides  and  participated 
in  the  afternoon  program.  During  the 
day,  entertainment  numbers  were  given 
by  members  of  the  Rural  Valley,  Laurel 
Point,  Kaylor,  Marshall,  South  Buffalo 
and  Spring  Church  Granges.  At  the 
evening  session,  59  candidates  were  in¬ 
structed  in  the  Fifth  Degree  by  the 
Pomona  Degree  Team.  Silver  Certifi¬ 
cates  were  presented  to  nine  members 
of  Rural  Valley  Grange. 


and  a  new  crop  of  healthy,  disease  free 
plants  was  grown  with  the  compost. 
Again  and  again,  strong  plants  have 
grown  as  volunteers  close  to  the 
compost  heap  and  have  had  no  blight 
of  any  kind  nor  have  they  been 
attacked  by  insects  or  pests.  We  had 
that  experience  on  our  farm  last  year 
with  volunteer  squash  which  did  not 
have  one  squash  bug  all  Summer  and 
gave  fine  fruits,  while  our  planted 
squash  suffered  from  them  only  a  few 
yards  away,  because  we  hadn’t  suf- 
ficent  compost  for  them  at  the  time  of 
planting. 

What  Mr.  Cummings  says  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  of  the  old  method  of  com¬ 
posting,  but  the  article  is  misleading 
to  those  who  are  just  learning  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and 
the  advantages  of  good  compost.  This 
is  merely'  to  amplify  his  observation 
and  to  differentiate  between  the  farm¬ 
yard  refuse  pile,  used  to  augment  other 
fertilizers,  and  the  new  style  compost 
which  is  made  with  great  care  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  sole  fertilizer  in  the  garden. 
The  object  in  laying  the  heap  up 
meticulously  is  to  prevent  disease  and 
pest  life  from  carrying  over,  to  make 
the  compost  quickly  so  that  it  may  be 
used  before  the  good  is  leached  out  of 
it,  and  to  provide  for  next  year’s 
fertilizer  with  the  materials  to  be  found 
on  any  farm.  s,  R,  H, 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

I  certainly  appreciate  these  construc¬ 
tive  comments  on  my  article  “Dangers 
of  the  Compost  Pile”,  but  as  was  plain 
to  S.  R.  H.  I  was  referring  only  to  the 
more  common  and  usual  type  of  com¬ 
post  pile  used  by  most  gardeners.  Most 
of  these  are  carelessly  made  and  not 
properly  composted.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  made  this  condition  more  clear  in 
my  article,  and  am  glad  to  be  allowed 
to  clarify  this  point.  These  heaps  of 
material  are  not,  correctly  speaking, 
real  compost  piles,  but  they  are  called 
such,  and  the  fact  remains  that  they 
can  be  and  frequently  are  real  sources 
of  danger,  as  was  discussed  in  my 
article. 

Modern  methods  of  composting  do 
greatly  lower  the  danger  of  carrying 
over  certain  plant  disease  organisms  and 
parasites.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  mere  laying  up  of  such  a  heap 
does  not  absolutely  preclude  carrying 
over  disease;  because,  as  S.  R.  H.  and 
R.  W.  S.  mention,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  material  to  be  turned  several  times, 
with  complete  change  from  center  to 
outside,  in  order  for  it  to  become  suf- 
ficently  heated  all  through  the  pile,  if 
all  danger  is  to  be  eliminated.  While 
this  is  possible  and  should  be  done, 
it  is  very  probable  that  on  many  farms 
in  the  rush  of  work  and  chores  it 
would  frequently  not  be  completely  ac¬ 
complished,  with  resultant  possible 
carry-over  of  some  harmful  bacteria 
and  parasites. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the  use 
of  new  and  proper  methods  of  compost¬ 
ing;  on  the  contrary  I  sincerely  believe 
it  has  many  points  of  value  and  merit. 
New  methods  and  improvements  are 
constantly  being  brought  forth,  and  with 
this  thought  in  mind,  I  hope  space  can 
be  found  next  season  for  a  discussion 
of  the  methods  and  use  of  complete  and 
modern  composting,  m.  b.  cummings. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  Berks  County 
Pomona  in  Pennsylvania  very  encourag¬ 
ing  reports  were  made  concerning  ac¬ 
tivities  carried  on  by  subordinate  units 
throughout  that  county.  The  amount 
of  business  done  for  the  year  up  to  the 
present  time  is  more  than  $60,000.  The 
financial  benefits  have  gone  to  the 
members  of  the  organization  on  their 
home  and  farm  purchases.  Bernville 
subordinate  leads  in  county  member¬ 
ship  with  339  at  the  present  time.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  secretary  of  the 
Reading,  Penna.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  gave  an  address  on  “Our  Re¬ 
habilitation  Program,”  and  among  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  group  were: 
demanding  more  sugar  for  farm  can¬ 
ning  of  fruit;  opposing  compulsory  mil¬ 
itary  conscription;  asking  reasonable 
prices  for  farm  products  in  the  post¬ 
war  era;  supporting  a  peace  plan  for 
the  .prevention  of  war,  and  insisting 
upon  a  government  investigation  of  the 
Veterans’  Administration  to  improve 
the  conditions  in  various  Veterans’ 
Hospitals. 


As  usual.  Granges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  now  holding  husking  bees. 
The  young  folks  in  many  a  rural  com¬ 
munity  are  looking  forward  to  that  glad 
evening,  when  the  merry  crowd  assem¬ 
bles  on  the  husking  floor,  faces  the  vast 
stacks  of  corn  awaiting  the  buskers  and 
devoutly  prays  that  red  ears  may  be 
plentiful.  Oftentimes,  hundreds  of  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  are  husked  during  an  even¬ 
ing,  inspired,  possibly,  by  the  abundance 
of  doughnuts,  cheese  and  sweet  cider,  as 
well  as  the  anticipation  of  delight. 

The  wise  farmer  who  arranges  a  husk¬ 
ing  party  as  a  convenient  labor  saver  at 
harvest  time,  never  fails  to  be  sure  of 
plenty  of  red  ears  because  otherwise 
husking  enthusiasm  might  wane,  and 
part  of  the  job  be  left  unfinished.  Ex¬ 
cept  under  Grange  leadership,  husking 
parties  have  nearly  passed  out  of  the 
rural  picture,  but  the  Grange  believes 
that  happy,  joyful  members  make  the 
most  useful  workers,  and  so  provides  at 
frequent  intervals  the  wholesome  fun 
which  an  old-fashioned  country  corn 
husking  party  always  provides.  d. 
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Our  Roots  Are  in 

This  Land 


T  TOW  often  you  hear  a  man  say  of  the  land  he 
Xi  owns  .  .  /'When  my  son  takes  over,  this  will 
be  a  better  place  than  when  I  got  it!”  Such  a 
desire  is  natur^  to  a  father  and  splendidly  Ameri¬ 
can!  Along  with  the  expressed  thought,  there  is 
a  deep-rooted  pride  in  continuous  family  owner¬ 
ship  of  productive  land.  So  long  as  this  ideal 
lives,  agriculture  will  continue  to  be  "the  broad, 
enduring  base  upon  which  the  entire  U.  S.  economy 
rests.” 

ThCTC  are  many  farm  and  ranch  sons  who  stay 
in  their  families’  business  on  the  land.  Some  who 
do  leave,  however,  might  also  stay,  were  there 
written  business  agreements  between  father  and 
son-  Such  agreements  insure  a  fair  return  to  both 
"partners”  for  the  labor,  capital  and  ability  they 
contribute  to  thek  joint  enterprise. 

Practical  father-and-son  farm  business  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  worked  Out  and  are  proving 
their  worth  in  actual  practice  on  many  of  the 
nation’s  farms  and  ranches.  The  various  forms  of 
these  agreements  cannot  be  explained  in  detail 
here,  but  they  are  available  and  worth  study. 
ElxceUent  bulletins  on  this  subject  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  for  Circular  No.  587; 
or  to  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  for  Special  Bulletin  No.  330. 

We,  at  Swift  &  Company,  know  that  a  prosper¬ 
ous  agriculture  is  the  base  of  our  prosperity  and 
we  are  proud  to  say  with  you  .  .  .  "Our  roots  are 
in  this  land.”  - 

Soda  Bill  Sex: 

. . .  that  o  steer  is  like  a  sofa.  His  frame  is  boitt  ett 
the  range,  his  vphoisfery  is  put  on  in  the  Com  Belt, 
and  he  is  often  polished  off  in  the  city. 

. . .  that  the  important  thing  about  a  water-hole  Is 
water,  and  the  important  thing  about  a  good  farm 
is  good  farming. 


The  livestock-and-meat  indus¬ 
try  is  like  an  endless  chain. 
The  meat  travels  in  one  direc¬ 
tion;  from  livestock  producer 
to  meat  packer,  to  ret^  dealer, 
to  consumer.  And  coming  back 
in  the  opposite  direction  is  money;  from  the 
meat  purchaser  to  the  storekeeper,  to  the 
meat  packer,  to  the  man  who  grows  the 
livestock. 

There  must  be  motive  power  to  keep 
that  chain  running,  and  that  motive  power 
is  profit.  It  is  profit  that  keeps  ranchers 
and  farmers  producing  livestock;  profit 
keeps  meat  packers  slaughtering,  drying 
and  delivering  meat  to  retailers;  profit  keeps 
retailers  selling  meat  in  their  stores. 

We  at  Swift  &  Company  well  know  that  a 
continuing  loss  anywhere  along  the  line 
woxold  mean  that  all  of  us  would  suffer. 
Thus,  it  is  clearly  to  our  own  advantage  to 
operate  our  end  of  the  livestock-and-meat 
industry  so  efficiently  that  the  money  the 
consumer  pays  for  meat  shall  cover  all  costs 
plus  a  sufficient  profit  for  retailers  and  live¬ 
stock  producers,  as  weU  as  for  ourselves. 


$imj> 


SOJX 

AgricultuTxil  Research  Department 


CHICKEN  REGAL 

2  cups  cubed  cooked  2  cups  cooked  peas 


chicken 
4  tablespoons 
chicken  fat 
4  tablesp>oons  flour 
2  teaspoons  salt 


2  cups  chopped 
tnushrooms 
4  tablespoons 
chopped  pimiento 
4  egg  yolks 


Hare  you  heard  about  the  new  im¬ 
proved  lard?  Swift  &  Company,  after  ten  years  of 
research  and  consumer  tests,  has  developed  a  brand  new 
prodAt — Swift’s  BUgid  Lard.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of 
ether  high  grade  shortenings,  plus  the  important  qualities 
found  only  in  lard.  It  will  cause  millions  of  American 
hcMsewives  to  use  more  lard,  and  that’s  mighty  important 
t»  hog  produoers. 

Any  improvement  in  pork  products  which  boosts  con¬ 
sumer  demand  (such  as  a  superior  lard)  will  have  a  sup¬ 
porting  effect  on  live  hog  prices,  because  the  price  paid  for 
livestock  is  governed  by  what  the  meat  packer  can  get  for 
the  meat  and  by-products. 


^  PHENOTHIAZINE  FOR  FARM  FLOCKS 

By  RICHARD  C.  MILLER 

Kentucky  Agrieultural  Experiment  Station 

All  sheep  in  farm  flocks — ewes, 
rams  and  lambs — should  be  dosed 
late  this  fall  or  early  winter  with 
phenothiazine  and  again  in  the 
spring  after  lambing  time.  From  at 
least  May  1_,  through  September, 
the  one-to-nine  phenothiazine-salt 
mixture  should  be  accessible  in  a 
covered  feeder  that  protects  it  from  the  weather. 

In  Kentucky  tests  during  the  past  three  years, 
involving  30,000  breeding  ewes,  this  program  (in 
connection  with  generally  recognized  g(^  farm 
flock  practices,  such  as  pasture  rotation),  elimi¬ 
nated  the  dosing  of  any  lambs  in  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  flocks,  and  made  p>ossible  the  grow- 
mg  out  of  even  the  latest  lambs  to  good  market 
weights  and  finish.  The  average  increase  in  weight 
per  lamb  was  nearly  12  pounds  above  normal  pre¬ 
war  average.  The  average  annual  cost  for  pheno¬ 
thiazine  was  less  than  30  cents  per  ewe. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  doubt  as  to  time  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  ti'eatment  best  suited  to  their  conations 
and  purposes  should  consult  their  state  agricultural 
college. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  lUINOIS 


4  cups  milk 

Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  milk,  and 
seasoning.  Add  chicken,  i)eas,  mushrooms,  and 
pimiento.  Heat  thoroughly.  Beat  yolks.  Add 
a  httle  of  the  hot  mixture  to  the  eggs  and  mix. 
Remove  chicken  mixture  from  the  heat.  Add 
egg  mixture.  Stir  welL  Serve  immediately 
over  hot  biscuits,  waffles,  or  cornbread. 

CAmEMAN  ON  HORSEBACK 

Next  time  you  are  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yar^  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  if  you  see  this  big, 
joviffl  man  sitting  on  a  horse 
m  the  middle  of  a  milling  pen 
of  cattle,  that  will  be  M.nS. 

C'Si”)  Hughes,  Swift’s  Head 
Cattle  Buyer  at  Chicago. 

’Way  back  in  1917,  Si 
Hughes  walked  up  to  the 
Swift  buyer  in  Kansas  Cit 


S.  Hughes 


owuc  puyer  in  rs.ansas  Uity 
and  said,  '^Mister  Stemm,  1  want  a  job.”  He 
got  the  job,  and  he’s  been  with  Swift  ever  since; 
exc^t  for  a  two-year  army-hitch  in  World  War 
I.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth,  St: 
Joseph,  Kansas  City  again,  and  finally  Chicago 
— all  added  to  his  experience  in  judging  the 
quality  and  yield  percentages,  grading,  etc., 
of  cattle. 

In  1943  he  was  made  Head  Cattle  Buyer  for 
Swift  &  Company  at  the  Chicago  Yards,  He 
has  a  staff  of  experienced  cattle  buyers  directly 
associated  with  him. 


★  Hr  NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS—  AND  YOURS  ^  ^  H 

Right  Eating  Adda  Life  to  Yoltr  Years  —  and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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Larger  grinding  cylinder 
Two  screens  Instead  of  one  —  a  retarding 
screen  in  the  top  of  the  mill  and  a  grad¬ 
ing  screen  in  the  bottom. 

Grinds  finer  with  coarser  screens. 

Grinds  more  pounds  per  HP  hour. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  can  guarantee  any  Papec  Hammer  Mill 
to  grind  any  dry  feed  or  roughage  to  any 
desired  fineness  faster  and  cheaper  than 
any  other  mill  in  the  same  power  class. 

Production  of  Papec  Mills  is  increasing 
steadily.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  a  Papec 
for  you  right  now,  he  will  have  soon.  So 
wait  a  little  longer.  Papec’s  guaranteed 
performance  is  worth  waiting  for. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

HAMMER  MILLS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  SILAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


FENDING  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION  ^ 
Dept.  Y  Mabopac,  New  Yorlii 


mst  AID 

FOR  ROOF  LEAKS ! 


ROOF-WELD 
LEAK  FIXER 

Makes  tough,  lasting  roof-repairs.  Simply 
spread  this  durable,  adhesive  plastic  over 
and  around  the  leak  or  break  — and  forget  1 
In  red  or  black.  Boy  at  paint,  lumber,  hard¬ 
ware,  department  stores.  Write  for  folder  F-1. 


Another  famous  Pobco  "Home-Saver" 
Guaronteed  by  Worid'^  Oldest  Makers  of 
Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  ^ 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fifth  Ave  .  New  York  16 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Increasing  demands  for  technicians  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  program  of  dairy  cattle  resulted  in 
a  special  short  course  held  October  8  to 
13  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in 
order  to  train  15  men  sent  there  by  the 
various  artificial  breeding  cooperatives. 
In  this  class  were:  L.  W.  Fuller,  Perry 
County;  Galen  Furry,  Bedford  County; 
W.  B.  Gammon,  Columbia  County;  R.  L. 
Ginter,  Indiana  County;  Albert  M. 
Grant,  Susquehanna  County;  Walter  S. 
McCabe,  Washington  County;  Palmer  E. 
Morgan,  Schuylkill  County;  C.  F.  Nagel, 
Allegheny  County;  Paul  Orcutt,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County;  D.  J.  Reinsel  and  M.  A. 
Shook,  Clarion  County;  D.  S.  Sherretts, 
Crawford  County;  F.  L.  Shoemaker, 
Clinton  County;  S.  M.  Weddell,  West¬ 
moreland  County,  and  A.  G.  Esch,  Blair 
County. 

Because  the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Show  buildings  are  still  occupied  by 
Army  Air  Force  units,  no  show  is 
planned  for  January  1946.  The  annual 
Farm  Show,  attracting  thousands  of 
people  each  year,  has  had  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  during  wartime  years,  but 
it  is  expected  to  be  resumed  another 
year.  The  42  State-wide  agricultural 
associations  comprising  the  Farm  Show 
committee  are  busy  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  to  resume  the  full  show  program 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  majority  of 
these  organizations  are  planning  edu¬ 
cational  meetings  in  Harrisburg  for 
January  22,  23  and  24,  1946.  Similar 
programs  held  last  January  attracted 
crowds  far  beyond  previous  years,  and 
resumption  of  normal  travel  facilities  is 
■  expected  to  bring  even  larger  groups 
next  January. 

Starting  the  series  of  4-H  livestock 
roundups,  shows  and  sales,  the  Blair 
County  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club  held  its 
annual  show  and  auction  October  17, 
at  the  Armory,  near  Altoona;  37  ani¬ 
mals  were  raised  by  this  year  s  group. 
Three  counties  will  join  at  Hatfield  on 
December  8  for  a  roundup;  eight  coun¬ 
ties  will  participate  in  the  Tri-State 
event  at  Pittsburgh  November  28; 
Franklin  County’s  roundup  is  slated  for 
December  10  and  the  large  10-county 
affair  will  be  held  at  Lancaster  on 
December  12  and  13.  Over  200  tons 
of  beef  raised  by  the  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  marketed,  along  with 
hundreds  of  fat  lambs. 

Members  of  the  Butler  County  Egg 
Auction  are  considering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  cooperative  poultry  dressing 
plant.  Before  making  any  hasty  invest¬ 
ment  in  building  and  plant  facilities 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  such  an 
adjunct  to  the  egg  auction,  a  detailed 
survey  is  under  way  to  determine  pos¬ 
sible  market  outlets,  costs  of  operations, 
and  the  production  necessary  to  make 
such  a  venture  profitable  on  a  long-term 
scale.  Henry  R.  Reist,  extension  agri¬ 


cultural  economist,  spoke  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  last  week,  telling  of  his  findings  on 
recent  trips  to  similar  poultry  dressing 
plants  in  New  England  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Frequent  rains  have  hampered  har¬ 
vesting  the  potato  crops  in  both  the 
Potter  County  district  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  areas.  Farmers  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  complain  of  a  worse  shortage  of 
available  help  than  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  Despite  layoffs  in  industrial 
plants,  little  local  labor  could  be  re- 
ciruited  to  help  with  the  potatoes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  situation  has  cleared  some  in 
the  past  week,  following  the  transfer 
of  hundreds  of  prisoners  of  war.  These 
prisoners,  located  at  various  Army 
camps  throughout  the  State,  are  being 
used  to  help  harvest  the  crop. 

Among  proud  owners  of  new  barns  is 
Lewis  Lindy,  dairyman,  whose  farm  is 
northwest  of  Bulter.  He  built  a  new 
structure  out  of  lumber  and  studding 
cut  from  his  own  woodlot.  That  per¬ 
mitted  a  choice  of  material  as  well  as 
a  saving  in  costs.  He  built  his  barn 
34x50  feet  and  chose  the  braced  rafter 
type  of  construction.  He  arranged  it 
to  take  hay  into  the  barn  from  the  end, 
and  figures  that  the  mow  will  hold  55 
tons  of  hay.  Doing  most  of  the  work 
himself,  he  also  used  native  stone  for 
the  foundation,  and  chose  a  composition 
shingle  to  roof  the  structure. 


Even  though  the  1945  crop  will  be  a 
little  more  than  a  third  of  last  Fall, 
Pennsylvania’s  commercial  apple  crop 
will  rank  third  among  all  commercial 
apple  states.  Only  Washington  and 
California  will  exceed  the  anticipated 
crop  of  3,640,000  bushels.  Last  year  it 
was  fourth  with  over  nine  million  bush¬ 
els.  The  10-year  average  for  the  State 
is  7,700,000  bushels. 


The  Milton  Harrison  farm  at  Shohola 
in  Pike  County  was  the  scene  of  a  re¬ 
cent  get-together  of  broiler  producers, 
with  F.  H.  Leuschner,  extension  poultry 
specialist,  as  the  principal  speaker.  Har¬ 
rison's  plant  facilities  were  inspected  by 
his  neighbors,  including  the  hot-water 
heaters  that  he  has  already  installed  in 
two  broiler  houses.  He  is  producing 
about  80,000  broilers  this  year. 

Thomas  Senseman,  of  Hampden  Town¬ 
ship  in  Cumberland  County,  started 
strip-cropping  his  farm  a  year  ago,  lay¬ 
ing  out  many  of  the  fields  himself.  He 
converted  his  entire  farm  from  the  old, 
square  field  farming  to  the  new  strip 
contours  within  the  space  of  12  months. 


Heavy  frosts  the  past  few  weeks 
have  killed  the  remaining  garden  crops, 
including  large  quantities  of  tomatoes 
that  were  just  ripening.  Home  garden¬ 
ers,  who  had  hoped  for  late  frosts,  also 
saw  many  of  their  other  crops  nipped 
just  before  harvesting.  a.  h.  i. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


TRAPPERS!  Free  Weatherproof  Trap  Tags 

Write  for  tags,  our  Haw  Pur  Price  List,  our  Shipplnpr 
Tags,  FREE.  HIOHEST  PRICES  PAID  for  your  Raw 
Furs.  Send  your  name  and  addre.ss.  FRANK  L. 
SINGER  FUR  COMPANY.  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 


My  Starling  Neighbors 

Is  the  starling  a  bad  bird  or  is  he  a 
good  citizen  of  the  feathered  world? 
This  is  a  question  on  which  many  people 
have  expressed  opinions  in  recent 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  As 
a  nature  writer  and  a  student  of  nature 
for  many  years,  I  will  say  that  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  star¬ 
ling  were  a  human  being,  he  would  be 
spending  some  of  his  time  in  the  county 
jail  serving  out  sentences  ranging  from 
15  to  30  days;  for  he  is  a  petty  thief. 
Occasionally  he  resorts  to  grand  lar¬ 
ceny,  such  as  stealing  a  neighbor’s  borne, 
which,  of  course,  would  send  him  to  the 
“big  house.” 

We  have  some  old  apple  trees  about 
the  place  and  in  these  trees  are  hol- 
lowed-out  nesting  sites  used  by  flickers 
and  bluebirds  as  sites  for  homes  and 
brood  rearing.  This  year,  the  flicker 
lost  out  in  a  scrap  with  the  starlings, 
and  in  the  other  tree  near  the  house, 
Mrs  Bluebird  never  had  a  chance.  Since 
I  was  to  have  the  loud,  quarreling  star- 
spangled  birds  as  neighbors,  I  decided 
to  make  the  best  of  them  and  learn  all 
that  I  could  about  them.  My  first  com¬ 
plaint  was  for  the  harsh,  rasping  cries 
uttered  early  in  the  morning.  Flying  to 
the  tree  nearest  my  bedroom  window, 
they  seemed  to  be  raking  their  neigh¬ 
bors  over  the  coals  and  making  plans 
for  the  day.  After  the  eggs  hatched, 
however,  the  birds  were  so  busy  with 
feeding  their  greedy,  noisy  young  that 
they  had  little  time  for  community 
gossip.  From  dawn  until  darkness  tney 
fed  the  ever  growing  birds.  Our  garden 
was  growing  rapidly  and  it  has  its  quote 
of  bugs  and  slugs,  and  the  parent  birds 
from  both  nests  were  busy  hunting  the 
slugs  and  worms  and  even  picked  up  a 
few  soft-shelled  potato  bugs.  Grasshop¬ 
pers  and  cutworms  and  snails  seem  to 
make  up  a  lot  of  the  diet. 

It  is  true  that  I  had  no  strawberry 
patch  and  that  my  garden  peas  came  in 
late  and  the  birds  did  not  disturb  them. 
Later,  however,  I  had  to  arrange  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  peas,  but  1 
almost  forgave  the  rascals  their  damages 
when  I  thought  of  the  cutworms  de- 

^*^rows  were  another  interesting  study. 
Like  the  sterling  and  the  blue  jay,  crows 
are  accused  of  nest  robbing,  and  1  am 
sure  they  are  guilty.  But  this  year  a 
flock  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  came  each 
morning  to  my  small  potato  patch  and 


my  garden  and,  walking  up  and  down 
the  rows,  sought  out  and  devoured  many 
bugs  such  as  potato  bugs.  They  kept 
the  rows  quite  free  of  these  bugs  until 
an  over-enthusiastic  neighbor  shot  at 
them  with  a  shotgun  and  frightened 
them  away.  The  crow  has  a  stomach, 
unlike  the  other  birds,  and  can  eat  and 
digest  almost  anything  he  puts  into  it. 

Living  not  far  away  from  a  country 
schoolhouse,  we  were  amused  to  see  a 
half  dozen  crows  leave  the  nearby 
thicket  and  fly  to  the  grounds  as  soon  as 
the  school  bell  rang.  There  they  picked 
up  the  scraps  from  the  country  chil¬ 
dren’s  lunch  pails.  The  bell  told  them 
when  the  coast  was  clear. 

In  my  experience  with  the  starling  I 
have  found  that  one  bird  is  quite  a 
match  for  him — the  aggressive  kingbird. 

Michigan  mrs.  f.  b. 


No  Cure  for  Orange  Rust 

On  page  407  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  Sept.  15,  I.  E.  M.  tells  of 
rust  on  his  raspberry  plants,  and  in  re¬ 
ply  G.  L.  S.  says  there  is  no  cure. 

I  don’t  agree  with  G.  L.  S.  for  I  have 
had  the  same  trouble  and  got  the  same 
advice,  to  pull  them  up;  but  a  friend 
told  me  to  use  dry  lime  sulphur  three 
lbs.  to  50  gal.  of  water  and  spray  when 
the  first  blossom  appears  and  then  again 
after  the  crop  is  all  picked.  This  has 
been  a  sure  cure  for  me  on  both  rasp¬ 
berries;  also  on  strawberries.  M.  B. 

Maine. 

Orange  rust  on  black  raspberries  is 
a  systemic  disease  in  that  fungus  grows 
within  and  throughout  the  entire  plant 
so  that  it  never  recovers.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  spray  to  get  at  it.  M.  B. 
must  have  had  some  other  trouble  than 
orange  rust.  There  is  a  leaf  rust  that 
occasionally  troubles  red  raspberries  in 
the  Fall,  but  it  is  not  common  and  is  of 
little  importance  since  it  is  not  systemic 
and  does  the  plant  little  harm. 

I  am  told  that  lime  sulphur  is  apt 
to  cause  serious  burning  of  the  foliage 
and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  sulphur 
materials  on  raspberries  in  leaf.  Also, 
sulphur  sprays  may  be  injurious  to 
strawberries  under  certain  conditions. 
It  is  rarely  necessary  to  spray  the  com¬ 
monly  grown  strawberry  varieties  in 
the  Northeast  as  leaf  spot  does  not  often 
cause  serious  injury  to  strawberries. 

G.  l.  s. 
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want  every  last  acre  producing . . . 

and  every  last  hour’s  use  from  tractor  oil !” 


A  FTER  you  sell  a  stand  of  trees,  clearing 
the  land  for  tilling  adds  extra  pro- 
ducing  acres  to  your  farm.  That’s  getting 
your  money’s  worth! 

You  naturally  want  all  that’s  coming  to 
you  in  tractor  oil  service,  too.  And  the 
extra  hours  of  use  in  Veedol  Tractor  Oil 
give  you  your  money’s  worth —and  then 
some! 


Look  at  it  this  way:  you  use  ordinary 
tractor  oil  for  60  or  -70  hours.  You  can 
safely  use  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  for  ISO 
hours.  Furthermore,  Veedol  is  triple-re¬ 
fined  from  100%  Pennsylvania  '  crude — 
which  is  unbeatable  for  toughness,  for  heat- 
and-wear  resistance,  for  all  around  quality. 

This  is  our  promise  to  you: 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  saves  fuel 


by  reducing  power  blow-by.  saves  time  by 
avoiding  breakdown  delays,  saves  repairs 
through  greater  heat-and- wear  resistance. 
SAVES  OIL  — good  for  ISO'  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-driveii'^ tractors;  cuts 
oil  consumption  in  all  tractors  regardless  of 
fuel  used,  saves  tractors — assures  long, 
economical  life.  _ 

TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  -pulsa 


150  HOUl 
VEEDOL 

*  A  Better  T rector  Oil  by  the  Clock” 


Available  in  S  gallon  pails, 
15.  30  and  55  gallon  drums. 
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Tips  to  the  Trapper 

The  most  important  single  step  toward 
a  successful  trapping  season  is  the  lo¬ 
cating  of  sets  and  mapping  out  of  the 
route  to  be  followed  some  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  time  to  start  setting.  This  ap¬ 
plies  especially  in  cases  where  several 
trappers  offer  competition  in  the  same 
district. 

If  the  trapping  of  water  animals  is 
contemplated,  good  hip  boots  are  es¬ 
sential.  They  enable  the  trapper  to 
investigate  the  many  spots  just  off  the 
beaten  track  where  the  wading  of 
rather  deep  water  may  be  necessary, 
and  make  it  possible  to  discover  small 
fur  pockets  which  need  only  a  few 
traps  and  are  often  good  pelt  producers. 

The  entrance  to  a  muskrat  den  is 
usually  hidden  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  sometimes  the  only  signs  of 
its  presence  will  be  a  little  freshly  cut 
water  grass  floating  near.  If  such  signs 
are  noticed,  wade  along  the  banks  and 
probe  with  your  boot  until  the  en¬ 
trance  is  found.  Mark  the  spot  for 
future  reference  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  mark  will  mean  nothing  to  the 
casual  passerby,  yet  will  enable  you  to 
locate  it  again  when  the  season  opens. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  good 
sets  may  be  made  for  muskrats  at  the 
foot  of  their  slides,  which  will  be  found 
most  frequently  around  grain  fields.  In 
fact,  these  animals  sometimes  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  corn,  small  grain 
and  soybeans;  in  such  cases  trapping 
also  helps  tire  general  farm  operation. 
This  point  is  a  good  argument  when 
asking  for  the  trapping  privileges  on 
farm  property,  which  should  always  be 
done. 

Feeding  beds  are  also  good  sets  as 
long  as  the  water  remains  open.  These 
will  be  recognized  by  the  masses  of 
freshly  cut  grass  under  tree  roots  at 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  under  logs  and 
rocks  adjacent  to  the  shore,  and  in 
shallow  cavities  hollowed  out  by  the 
action  of  the  water.  During  your  pros¬ 
pecting  trip,  keep  on  the  lookout  for 
old  logs  or  trees  lying  across  ravines 
or,  better  still,  over  small  streams.  Chop 
out  a  notch  sufficiently  large  for  a  trap 
and  fill  with  leaf  mold  or  moss.  When 
the  time  comes  to  start  making  sets, 
remove  most  of  this  and  conceal  a  No.  2 
jump  trap,  stapling  the  chain  on  the 
under  side  of  the  log,  and  carefully 
concealing  the  trap.  This  set  will  take 
any  land  animal  that  comes  along,  as 
the  log  or  tree  will  be  used  as  a  crossing 
nlace 

Skiink  fur  has  not  been  so  valuable 
during  recent  years,  but  now  that  the 
war  is  over  and  price  restrictions  are 
being  removed,  this  furbearer  may  be¬ 
come  more  profitable  to  trap, 
bait  sets  are  the  usual  methods  for  its 
capture.  Dens  are  likely  to  be  found 
almost  anywhere,  in  hollow  logs,  holes 
under  trees  and  stumps,  rock  piles,  3i^d 
under  old  buildings.  An  occupied  den 
will  usually  have  a  few  black  and 


white  hairs  sticking  to  the  roof  and 
sides,  and  all  leaves  and  other  rubbish 
will  be  cleared  from  the  entrance.  Set 
the  trap  just  inside  in  a  shallow  ex¬ 
cavation  and  covei'  lightly  with  sur¬ 
rounding  material.  It  is  best  to  line 
the  excavation  with  dry  grass  or  leaves 
to  prevent  the  trap  from  freezing  down. 
It  is  important  that  the  stake  be  driven 
out  as  far  from  the  entrance  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  permits  the  trapper  to  shoot 
the  skunk  with  a  small  caliber  rifle 
without  it  being  necessary  to  approach 
within  range  of  the  animal’s  powerful 
protective  weapon,  in  order  to  drag 
the  trapped  occupant  into  view. 

When  setting  any  trap,  especially  for 
the  light-footed  mink  and  weasel,  ad¬ 
just  the  trigger  pan  so  it  will  be  on  a 
level  with  the  jaws  and  so  the  trap  will 
spring  at  a  touch.  If  the  pan  is  raised 
to  its  full  height,  a  more  direct  step 
on  the  treadle  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  catch.  Even  then,  a  toe  catch 
may  occur,  and  when  this  happens, 
escape  will  probably  result.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  if  the  pan  is  on  a  level  with  the 
jaws,  the  trap  is  easier  to  conceal.  In 
the  case  of  water  sets,  stake  the  chain 
toward  deep  water  and  shove  the  stake 
below  the  surface.  It  is  the  nature  of 
any  water  animal  to  dive  in  an  attempt 
to  escape  the  trap,  and  if  able  to  reach 
water  of  a  foot  or  more  in  depth  it 
will  usually  drown.  Quick  drowning 
eliminates  needless  suflering,  prevents 
escapes  and  hides  the  prize  from  a 
possible  thief. 

When  the  season  opens  and  .you  start 
making  sets  at  the  slides  and  feeding 
beds  previously  selected,  make  certain 
that  the  trap  is  placed  in  from  three  to 
four  inches  of  water.  When  approach¬ 
ing  the  spot,  the  muskrat’s  short,  fragile 
front  legs  will  miss  the  trap,  and  as 
the  animal  clambers  out  of  the  water, 
it  will  be  caught  by  the  much  larger 
hind  leg,  from  which  escape  is  not 
likely.  The  ’rat’s  front  leg  is  easily 
broken,  and  if  caught  in  this  manner, 
it  may  twist  off  in  a  short  time. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  season 
will  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
pelts  per  trip  over  your  route.  If  at 
all  possible,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run 
traps  at  night  with  a  flashlight,  a  couple 
of  hours  after  darkness  has  fallen. 
Muskrats  move  freely  during  the  early 
evening,  and  if  one  of  the  trapped 
animals  has  several  hours  in  which  to 
free  itself  escape  is  probable.  This 
applies  in  particular  to  den  sets,  as  it 
is  seldom  possible  to  regulate  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  which  the  trap  is  placed. 
The  experienced  ’rat  trapper  makes 
every  set  as  carefully  as  he  knows  how, 
for  he  knows  that  »by  so  doing  he  has 
better  chances  of  catching  an  occasional 
more  valuable  mink.  Plan  your  lines 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  season’s 
opening  and  run  your  traps  regularly. 
You  will  receive  handsome  dividends  in 
return  for  the  little  extra  time  involved. 

Ohio.  D.  J.  c. 


The  Staggering  job  of 
feeding  the  civilized  world 
continues  without  a  let-up,  even 
now.  That’s  why  you  can’t  let 
up,  either — this  is  the  time  your 
hard-working  equipment  needs 
special  care  most! 

Quaker  State  HD  Oil  can  be 
a  mighty  big  help.  Developed 
specifically  for  heavy-duty 
needs,  Quaker  State  HD  Oil 
contains  an  *‘im'isiblc  mechanic” 
in  every  quart  —  a  remarkable 
cleansing  agent  that  fights  off 
the  constant  danger  of  sludge 
and  varnish  under  tough  operat¬ 
ing  conditions. 

More  and  more  experienced 
farmers  are  finding  that,  with 

QUAKER 
STATE 

miD  OILS 

fOR  YOUR  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 

MOTOR  OIL 

FOR  YOUR  AUTONOBfki 

MEMBER  PENNSYLVANIA  GRADE 


Quaker  State’s  “invisible  me¬ 
chanic”  on  the  job,  many  a 
costly,  irritating  breakdowm  is 
stopped  before  it  starts ! 

Every  drop  of  Quaker  State 
HD  Oil  is  skillfully  refined  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  formula  developed 
after  extensive  study  and  testing 
in  Quaker  State  laboratories— 
and  under  actual  service  condi¬ 
tions— /o  ensure  utmost  stamina 
and  quality. 

You  pay  the  price  of  good  oil 
in  the  end.  Why  not  start  now 
to  get  the  benefits  of  Quaker 
State  HD  Oil . . .  the  oil  with  the 
“invisible  mechanic”  in  every 
quart !  There’s  no  better  way  to 
keep  your  precious  equipment 
working  harder,  longer. 


CRUDE  OIL  ASSOCIATION 


Dressing  up  the  Farmstead 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

large  trees.  This  mistake  is  too  often 
made.  Naturally,  dwarf  evergreens  or 
such  as  will  stand  severe  and  continued 
pruning,  should  be  used  and  these 
sparingly.  In  general,  deciduous  shrubs, 
low  growers,  mostly  by  nature,  are 
best  for  this  position.  The  object 
should  be  to  frame  the  house,  not  hide 
it.  The  best  effects  are  built  up  by 
using  groups  of  shrubs  on  either  side 
of  the  front  door  or  toward  the  corners 
of  the  house.  Very  low  shrubs  or 
herbaceous  perennials  such  as  day  lilies 
and  peonies,  both  of  which  hold  good 
foliage  throughout  the  season,  are  use¬ 
ful  along  the  foundation  wall.  Holly¬ 
hocks  are  beautiful  in  flower  but  un¬ 
sightly  later  on. 

None  of  us  makes  enough  use  of  the 
many  beautiful  shrubs  and  small  trees 
that  are  to  be  had.  A  study  of  any 
good  nursery  catalogue  with  its  de¬ 
scriptions  and  pictures  will  help  one 
decide  what  to  use.  The  catalogue  will 
indicate,  too,  which  species  are  suit¬ 
able  for  various  climates  and  locations. 
The  newer  lilacs  should  be  more  often 
used  than  they  now  are.  There  are 
many  other  beautiful  shrubs,  and  often 
with  attractive  berries  which  last 
through  the  season. 

The  Trees  to  Use 

In  selecting  trees  one  should  avoid 
soft  wooded,  quick-growing  sorts.  The 
worst  tree  I  can  think  of  is  the  Carolina 
poplar.  In  almost  the  same  category 
is  the  soft  wooded  ash,  sometimes 
called  Canada  maple.  In  the  cooler 
sections,  the  sugar  maple  would  likely 
be  voted  the  king  of  the  shade  trees. 
Its  beautiful  Autumn  coloring  gives  it 
an  advantage  over  other  maple  trees. 
The  elm  tree  has  a  habit  of  sending  its 
roots  into  nearby  flower  beds  and 
borders,  thus  making  no  end  of  trouble. 
The  beech  makes  a  beautiful  specimen, 
but  is  rather  difficult  to  transplant. 

Deciduous  trees  are  probably  most 
safely  transplanted  in  the  Autumn 
about  the  time  the  leaves  are  falling. 
They  are  dormant  then.  It  is  wise  to 
cut  the  tops  back  rather  severely  to 
counterbalance  the  una’voidable  loss  of 
part  of  their  root  system.  Bare  roots 
should  be  protected  from  drying  winds, 
and  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  Humphrey  Repton, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  beautiful 
landscaping  of  many  of  the  old  English 


country  houses,  advocated  planting  thick 
and  thinning  quick.  That’s  good  ad¬ 
vice  if  we  follow  the  latter  part  of.it. 
Many  of  us  have  not  planted  trees 
about  oUr  houses  because  it  takes  time 
for  them  to  develop  into  large  speci¬ 
mens.  That,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
is  very  shortsighted  because,  no  matter 
how  old  or  young  one  is,  the  years 
will  be  always  going  faster.  Your  trees 
will  be  growing  up  sooner  than  you 
think.  J.  L.  R. 


Business  Bits 

Bacteria  control  is  always  the  most 
important  single  item  on  a  dairy  farm 
that  is  producing  fluid  milk.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  recently  published 
a  valuable  pamphlet,  “The  B-K  Plan 
For  Dairy  Equipment,”  which  gives  im¬ 
portant  information  on  the  proper  use 
of  B-K  chlorine-bearing  bactericide  for 
the  control  of  bacteria  on  dairy  farms. 
The  information  should  prove  very 
helpful  to  those  engaged  in  any  phase 
of  the  dairy  industry.  Requests  for  this 
publication  sent  to  the  address  men¬ 
tioned  wilt  receive  prompt  attention. 
This  company  also  has  available  for  free 
distribution  a  booklet  “Poultry  Sanita¬ 
tion  and  Management,”  which  covers 
sanitary  measures  and  proper  manage¬ 
ment  practises  necessary  in  protecting 
the  flock  from  disease. 


Plowing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  good  farming,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  its  interesting  and  compre¬ 
hensive  booklet,  “Plowman’s  Progress.” 
Besides  preparing  the  soil  as  the  initial 
step  in  good  seed  bed  preparation,  cor¬ 
rect  plowing  helps  conserve  moisture, 
and  control  erosion.  To  get  the  latest 
facts  about  the  best  methods  of  plow¬ 
ing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  and 
read  this  comprehensive  booklet.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  on  request  to  the 
Case  Co. 


Soil  erosion*  is  a  serious  problem  on 
many  farms,  and  is  of  great  economic 
importance  to  the  cost  of  living  and  fu¬ 
ture  agriculture.  A  comprehensive  book 
on  soil  conservation,  “Man  and  the 
Soil,”  has  been  prepared  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company,  180  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  A  copy  may 
be  obtained,  without  charge,  by  writing 
to  them. 
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Research  Makes  Markets— and  Jobs! 


No  one  knows  the  tremendous  practical  value 
of  scientific  research  any  better  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer. 

^  Through  his  county  agent,  his  state  agricul¬ 
tural  college  and  various  government  services, 
he  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  findings  of 
research  in  soil  chemistry,  crop  production  and 
animal  husbandry. 

And  time  and  again  this  research  has  guided 
him  not  only  to  improved  methods  but  also  to 
the  production  of  new  crops — and  new  uses  for 
old  crops — opening  netv  and  expanded  markets 
and  greater  retvards  for  his  labors. 

Today,  thanks  to  scientific  research,  many  a 
crop  is  bigger  or  better;  such  comparatively  new 


crops  as  the  soybean  have  risen  to  great  im¬ 
portance;  and  such  modern  developments  as  the 
manufacture  of  plastics  and  synthetic  textiles 
have  provided  new  markets  for  farm  produce — 
even  for  huge  volumes  of  farm-grown  materials 
formerly  considered  useless. 

Yes,  the  farmer  knows  good  and  well  how 
important  research  is. 

So  does  the  manufacturer. 

In  fact,  manufacturers  today  rely  to  a  major 
degree  on  research  to  improve  the  quality  or 
reduce  the  costs  of  their  products  and  to  create 
netv  products.  That  is  the  kind  of  progress  which 
results  in  greater  opportunities  to  serve  human 
needs  and  desires.  And  that  is  what  makes  jobs. 


In  short,  research  is  the  great  "job-maker.” 

With  all  the  benefits  of  research  in  mind — 
but  especially  in  the  knowledge  that  research 
creates  jobs — General  Motors  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  its  plans  for  a  great  new  Technical 
Center,  providing  outstanding  facilities  for  re¬ 
search  in  science,  engineering  and  functional 
design. 

Through  the  GM  Technical  Center,  General 
Motors  hopes  to  play  a  greater  part  than  ever 
before  in  the  "partnership”  of  farming  and 
manufacturing — a  partnership  serving  the  objec¬ 
tives  to  which  General  Motors  is  dedicated: 
More  and  Better  Things  for  More  People! 


CHEVROLET  • 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


PONTIAC  .  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  FISHER  BODY  •  CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH 

FRIGIDAIRE  •  DELCO  APPLIANCE 


^^More  and  Better  Things  Jor  More  People^ ^ 


For  valtuMe  aid  in  car  core,  write  for  a  free  copy 
of  ''User's  Guide”;  address  Central  Motors,  Room 
1806  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 
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♦  .  .  That^s  no  reason  for  your  profits  to  ''hole-up” 
for  the  winter  months,  too.  Not  if  you  follow  the 
tried  and  tested  Profit  Feeding  Program  successfully 
used  by  countless  dairymen.  They  have  found  that 
daily,  round  the  season,  feeding  of: 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


helps  keep  their  herds  in  the  prime  condition  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  production  UP.  MINRALTONE 
contains  11  essential  minerals  which  your  young 
stock,  dry  stock  and  milch  cows  need  in  their  diet 
for  rapid  growth,  sturdy  health  and  top  production 
and  reproduction.  Write  for  information  about  a 
MINRALTONE  feeding  program  for  your  stock. 

MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION  AND 

GROWTH  ANIMALS 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


TTST  Si*  xxt  G  <3L 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


SPECIAL  BALE  ON  AKMT  SADDLES,  Beeondi- 
tloned  guaranteed  perfect.  $I5.(K)  New  Bridle,  $3.50; 
both  for  $17.95.  Hurry  Circular  sent  free. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  B,  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  a  limited  number  of 
positions  lor  young  men  from  good  homes  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  construction  and  mechanical  work.  Start 
as  laborers  and  work  up  to  foremen.  Good  wages  and 
all  expenses  are  paid. 

CAMPBELL  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
924  Lafayette  Building,  Philadelphia  6.  Pennsylvania 


We  Processed  a  Cow 

We  had  an  old  cow  who  had  outlived 
her  usefulness  as  a  milk  producer,  and 
we  decided  that  her  best  value  would 
be  in  the  form  of  meat.  She  would  not 
have  graded  high  in  a  butcher  shop, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  nourish¬ 
ing  food  in  her  carcass.  The  question 
was:  Could  we  process  a  whole  cow 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  could  use  it 
ail  ourselves?  We  had  no  refrigeration 
and  no  quick  freeze  plant  was  available. 
Since  transportation  was  a  real  problem 
for  us  (we  had  only  Shank’s  mares  to 
depend  upon),  it  semed  best  to  handle 
the  whole  carcass  right  on  the  home 
farm. 

I  had  been  experimenting  with  can¬ 
ning  meat  for  nearly  twenty  years;  had 
started  with  chickens,  about  six  at  a 
time;  also  with  veal,  baby  beef,  and 
small  hogs.  Could  I  handle  the  big¬ 
gest  part  of  a  whole  cow?  Of  course, 
we  would  freeze  some  fresh  cuts  for 
Winter  use.  But  in  spite  of  plans  for 
freezing,  drying  and  corning  these 
would  not  account  for  all  of  a  400 -pound 
carcass.  It  would  mean,  I  discovered, 
canning  about  100  quarts  of  meat — 
quite  an  order,  but  we  believed  we 
could  do  it.  Beef  is  not  just  meat. 
Beef  is  steaks,  roasts,  meats  for  brais¬ 
ing,  soup  and  stew  meat,  hamburger, 
not  to  mention  dried  beef,  corned  beef, 
heart,  liver,  tripe,  and  tongue.  Each 
part  of  the  carcass  calls  for  a  different 
treatment.  I  had  tried  canning  steak. 

I  knew  it  could  be  done.  But  canned 
steak  has  lost  its  glamour.  It  cannot 
be  kept  rare;  it  comes  out  of  the  can 
in  pieces,  and  while  it  is  delicious  meat, 
it  isn’t  choice  steak.  I  resolved  that 
we  should  eat  our  fill  of  steak  imme¬ 
diately  after  butchering. 

As  soon  as  the  carcass  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  cooled  and  cut  up,  the  flank  for 
corning  and  the  round  to  be  dried  were 
packed  in  a  large  stone  jar  in  the 
cellar.  Saturated  brine,  which  had 
been  boiled  and  cooled,  was  poured 
over  them.  For  the  brine  we  used  plain 
salt,  as  much  as  the  water  would  dis¬ 
solve,  and  nothing  else.  We  left  the 
pieces  of  round  in  this  pickle  about 
two  weeks;  then  removed  and  wiped 
them  dry,  and  rubbed  them  with 
“liquid  smoke”.  Finally  they  were 
hung  in  the  kitchen  over  the  wood 
stove  until  thoroughly  dried.  We  be¬ 
gan  slicing  and  using  the  dried  beef  in 
April,  when  there  was  plenty  of  milk 
to  give  cream  for  drief  beef  gravy,  and 
used  it  up  before  insects  caused  a 
liability.  The  meat  for  corning  was 
left  in  the  pickle  until  needed.  Used 
with  the  vegetables  left  over  in  the 
cellar  at  the  close  of  Winter,  we  ate 
it  as  a  boiled  dish;  later  as  hash;  and 
lastly  with  Spring  greens. 

Meanwhile,  my  husband  had  packed 
the  cuts  for  Winter  eating  in  snow  in 
a  wooden  box.  This  included  the  best 
of  the  steaks  and  roasts,  rib  and  round, 
because  they  would  never  be  the  luxury 
they  should  be  unless  eaten  fresh. 

The  first  meat  of  our  cow  that  I 
canned  was  liver.  After  we  had  eaten 
all  we  wanted,  there  were  still  half  a 
dozen  pints  left  over  for  canning.  The 
liver  was  sliced  and  fried  with  bacon 
as  for  the  table.  Then  the  pieces  were 
packed  in  sterile  jars  and  processed. 
In  packing  jars  with  the  liver,  and  later 
all  the  other  meats,  I  always  turned 
the  hot,  sterile  jar  on  one  side,  and  put 
the  pieces  in  as  tightly  as  possible,  one 
above  or  beside  another,  until  the  jar 
below  the  neck  was  filled.  Then  the 
jar  was  returned  to  its  upright  position 
and  a  few  scraps  added  to  fill  to  the 
top.  Pan  gravy  was  poured  over  all 
up  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  top. 

Immediately  after  the  liver  was  fin¬ 
ished,  the  heart,  tongue,  and  spareribs 
were  boiled  gently  until  tender,  cut  into 
slices,  the  bone  removed  from  the  ribs, 
and  canned.  Sparerib  is  the  tastiest 
meat  in  the  carcass,  and  should  never 
be  spoiled  by  corning.  Canned,  the 
flavor  is  delicious  and  the  meat  tender. 
The  making  of  hamburger  came  next. 
Scraps  of  fat  and  lean  were  combined 
with  the  tougher  cuts  not  wanted  for 
soup  or  corning.  Fortunately,  we  had 
our  own  handmill  for  grinding.  After 
the  meat  had  been  cut  into  strips,  my 
husband  fed  it  into  the  chopper,  turning 
the  crank  with  the  other  hand,  while 
I  made  patties  from  the  ground  meat 
and  baked  them  in  the  oven  as  follows: 
A  long,  wide  dripping  pan  was  greased 
and  filled  with  the  patties.  They  were 
put  into  the  oven  and  browned  lightly 
on  one  side;  then  turned  and  browned 
on  the  other.  Between  each  batch  of 
patties,  the  pan  was  rinsed  and  re¬ 
greased.  The  resulting  pan  gravy  was 
used  to  fill  the  jars  with  liquid  when 
canning.  Making  and  baking  the  ham¬ 
burger  patties  was  about  enough  work 
for  one  day,  so  the  processing  was  left 
for  the  next  morning.  Quart  jars  were 
filled  with  patties  and  pan  gravy,  and 
processed.  , 

As  you  see,  I  cooked  all  the  meat 
thoroughly  before  I  canned  it.  As  this 
was  an  old  cow,  I  took  great  care  to  be 
sure  the  meat  was  in  a  tender  condi¬ 
tion  when  placed  in  the  jars.  In  such 
a  case,  much  depends  noon  gentle  heat 
in  order  to  contract  th-  tissues.  Heat 
used  in  sterilization  oi.  raw  meat 
jars  cannot  always  be  depended  upon 
to  tenderize  it.  Thus,  canned  raw,  the 
meat  might  be  still  tough  when  the  jar 
was  opened.  I  knew  this  from  my 
perience  in  canning  old  hens.  A  week 
is  about  all  the  time  that  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  keeping  unfrozen  meat,  even 
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Plan  Your  Future  Security  Today 


What  is  the  effect  of  the  war’s  end  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Craine  Silos?  We  are  producing  to 
the  limit  of  our  ability  to  get  the  right  materials. 
But  our  production  is  still  not  enough  to  meet 
the  demand  of  dairymen  who  want  dependable 
Craine  quality.  Orders  are  coming  in  steadily  for 
deliveijy  in  1946.  We  urge  you  to  write  us  today 
if  you  plan  to  have  a  new  silo  next  season.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  /ou  information  as  to  how 
we  can  serve  you  hest. 

Write  today  to 
CRAINE  INC.,  1115  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


in  Winter.  It  is  preferable  not  to  freeze 
meat  that  is  later  to  be  canned.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  pre-cooked  before  can¬ 
ning  if  it  does  become  frozen,  and  will 
be  palatable  and  wholesome. 

Every  other  day,  I  filled  my  oven 
with  a  huge  roast,  while  three  big 
kettles  on  top  of  the  stove  contained 
as  many  pot  roasts.  At  nightfall,  these 
roasts  were  set  away  in  a  cold  place. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  the  next 
day,  they  were  carved  in  rather  thick 
slices,  as  if  to  be  served  as  cold  roast 
beef.  Processing  followed,  after  pack¬ 
ing  in  layers  in  hot,  sterile  jars,  as 
previously  described,  and  adding  pan 
gravy.  This  roast  beef  was  most 
delectable,  and  looked  very  attractive 
in  jars.  The  broth  jellied  and  the  slices 
showed  up  with  precision  in  the  glass. 

There  now  remained  the  stew  and 
soup  meat.  For  this,  I  took  my  time, 
as  it  had  to  be  thaiyed  before  cooking. 
The  leg  bones,  or  soup  bones  as  they 
bre  called,  were  used  for  this  purpose; 
also  any  other  parts  of  the  animal  not 
previously  planned  for.  Especially  ap¬ 
propriate  were  cuts  having  many  bones, 
or  meat  that  takes  long,  slow  cooking 
to  tenderize.  The  three  kettles  were 
filled  with  these  cuts,  water  added,  and 
a  long,  slow  cooking  period  ensued. 
When  the  meat  was  tender  enough  to 
drop  from  the  bones,  both  the  meat  and 
bones  were  removed  from  the  broth 
with  a  slotted  spoon,  and  separated. 
The  bones  were  charred  in  the  firebox 
of  the  wood  stove  until  easy  to  grind, 
and  then  added  to  bran  for  the  stock. 
The  meat  was  cut  into  suitable  chunks 
and  packed,  with  the  broth,  into  jars 
for  processing.  To  a  jar  partly  filled 
with  these  chunks  of  meat,  I  sometimes 
added,  with  the  broth,  raw  potatoes 
cut  into  bits,  a  chopped  onion,  and  a  cup 
of  egg  noodles.  'These  jars,  together 
with  canned  vegetables  such  as  carrots 
processed  at  thinning  time,  peas,  green 
or  yellow  string  beans  or  sweet  corn, 
could  be  used  as  the  basis  of  soup  or 
stew.  It  was  thus  only  a  matter  of 
opening  two  jars,  and  perhaps  thicken¬ 
ing  the  contents  with  flour  into  which 
cold  water  had  been  stirred  to  moisten 
it.  This  was  very  convenient  when  a 
quick  meal  was  wanted  unexpectedly. 
Little  by  little,  as  Winter  passed,  the 
soup  and  stew  meats  were  processed  and 
stored  in  the  cellar,  and  at  last,  the  job 
was  done. 

We  have  never  been  hearty  meat 
eaters,  so  our  supply  of  beef  went  a 
long  way.  While  meat  markets  were 
understocked  and  good  cuts  of  beef 
almost  impossible  to  get,  each  jar  in 
the  cellar  remained  the  potential  piece 
de  resistance  of  a  really  delicious  Sun¬ 
day  dinner.  nellie  k.  wadhams. 


Blackleg  in  Cattle 

Blackleg  is  sometimes  confused  with 
Anthrax.  Both  of  these  diseases  are 
highly  fatal  when  contracted  by  cattle. 
However,  one  of  the  most  important 
differences  in  diagnosing  them  is  the 
fact  that  only  young  cattle  contract 
Blackleg,  and  usually  not  until  after 
they  are  weaned.  After  cattle  are  two 
years  of  age,  they  seldom  become  af¬ 
fected  with  Blackleg,  but  animals  of 
any  age  may  contract  Anthrax.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  while  it  is 
possible  for  sheep  and  goats  to  con¬ 
tract  Blackleg,  other  animals  including 
humans  are  immune,  but  all  animals 
are  susceptible  to  Anthrax. 

If  an  animal  is  affected  with  Black¬ 
leg,  the  swelling  will  give  a  crackling 
sound  when  rubbed  with  the  hand.  Even 
though  man  is  not  susceptible  to  this 
ailment,  it  is,  however,  important  when 
making  a  post-mortem  or  skinning  any 
diseased  animals,  that  the  greatest  care 
be  exercised  to  prevent  other  possible 
infections,  which  might  result  in  boils 
or  something  more  serious.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  advisable  to  use  rubber  gloves  if 
a  post-mortem  is  made,  but  better  still 
it  should  be  done  by  a  veterinarian  be¬ 
cause  he  can  make  the  necessary  and 
correct  diagnosis  and  understands  prop¬ 
er  procedure.  It  is  a  safer  practice  not 
to  open  an  animal  that  has  died  of 
Blackleg,  but  either  to  burn  it  or  bury 
deep  and  cover  it  with  quicklime. 

Blackleg  organisms  live  in  the  soil 
and  are  a  spore-forming  type  of  bac¬ 
teria,  which  means  that  they  are  very 
resistant.  Low,  swampy  land  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  liable  to  such  contamina¬ 
tion.  However,  it  occurs  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  so  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
low  soils.  If  an  infected  area  can  be 
burned  over  annually  for  three  or  four 
years,  it  sometimes  is  beneficial  in  kill¬ 
ing  out  the  organism. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  no  cure 
for  Blackleg;  however,  penicillin  is  now 
being  used  with  success,  especially  in 
the  early  stages  of  this  disease.  There 
are  several  different  kinds  of  effective 
vaccines  that  have  been  produced  and 
that  can  be  used  as  preventives.  An 
anti-Blackleg  serum  is  also  available  to 
use  for  treating  diseased  calves.  It  is  of 
some  benefit  but  it  is  not  always  effec¬ 
tive  because  the  disease  has  usually  pro¬ 
gressed  too  far  before  the  serum  is  used. 
Blackleg  is  contracted  by  cattle  through 
some  small  abrasion  in  the  skin  or  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  mouth  while  they  are  on  in¬ 
fected  ground.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  vaccinate  all  calves  shortly  before  or 
after  weaning  where  the  disease  is 
prevalent.  Due  to  the  fact  that  nursing 
calves  seldom  contract  Blackleg,  it 
seems  probable  that  their  mothers’  milk 
contains  some  substance  that  conveys  a 
temporary  immunity.  R.  w.  d. 
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efiect  more  than  60 
Y ears  of  Research  &  Engineering 


The  first  High  Pressure  Sprayer  for  combat¬ 
ting  crop  insects  and  diseases  was  perfected 
in  1883  by  John  Bean.  Revolutionary  in  design 
and  construction,  it  created  instant  demand 
because  of  its  outstanding  performance  and 
efficiency.  Bean  Sprayers  have  led  the  field 
ever  since,  pioneering  such  features  as  the  ec¬ 
centric  type  drive  unit,  which  permits  loads  in 
excess  of  two  tons  per  stroke;  porcelain  lined 


cylinders  smooth  as  glass,  which  minimize 
friction  and  wear;  self-expanding  plunger 
packing;  and  many  others. 

Continuous  research  and  engineering  keep 
FMC  products  superior  year  after  year.  To¬ 
day  as  always.  Food  Machinery  Corporation’s 
research  men  and  engineers  are  working  on 
new  and  improved  spraying  equipment  to 
meet  changing  needs. 


Bean  Sprayers  are  made  by  FMCs  Bean-Cutler  Division,  San  Jose,  California, 
and  John  Bean  Manufacturing  Company  Division,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  ^AN  lOSE  S,  CALIFORNIA 


FMc 


^Ooo  <li4rT7  — 


»  BtAN-CUTlER  DIVISIONS,  SAN  AOSE,  CALIEOENIA  ■  PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION  LO 
MPrro  tZ!  '  »H'Oi  eO-NCy,  ILLINOIS  •  SPRACOE-SELLS  DIVISION,  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  AoTn  Le!, 

HARLINGEN  TF^rs  MACHINERY  CORPORATION,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA;  DUNEDIN  &  LAKELAND,  FLORIDA 

KARLINCEN,  TEXAS  MxCARA  SPRAYER  A  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC.,  MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORE,  SuhMiary  cf  Food 


FH€  "WATER  BUFFALO"  amphibi¬ 
ous  tractor  hauls  cargo  on  water  and 
over  the  roughest  [terrain  where  no 
other  vehicle  can  go. 


FLAVORSEAL...the  porous  protec¬ 
tive  film  sprayed  over  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  annually  saves  tons 
of  produce  from  spoiling. 


PEERLESS  PUMPS  ...  (Turbine,  Hi- 
Lift,  Hydro-Foil,  Centrifugal).  Used 
widely  on  farms,  in  ^aories,  dty 
water  systems,  and  homes. 


FMC  ORIGINAL  FOG  FIRE  FIGHTER 

.  .  .  revolutionary  equipment  that 
quickly  extinguishes  the  hottest 
fires  without  usual  water  damage. 


FOOD  CANNING  MACHINERY  .  .  . 

leading  canners  all  over  America 
use  FMC-made  equipment  for  proc¬ 
essing  and  canning  all  types  of  food. 


CONTINUOUS  STERILIZING  LINE 

...(Anderson-Barngrover)  used  for 
processing  over  70  <  of  the  nation's 
evaporated  milk. 


CITRUS  PACKING  EQUIPMENT. ..a 

complete  line  of  equipmentfor  proc¬ 
essing  and  packing  citrus  and  other 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 


INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES 

...a  complete  line  of  chemical  dusts 
and  sprays  which  inaease  yield  and 
quality  of  crops. 
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Lame  Goat 

Can  you  give  us  the  information  we 
want?  We  have  a  Toggenburg  doe 
which  is  supposed  to  have  young  ones. 
She  is  having  trouble  with  her  front 
feet.  They  are  swollen,  and  she  can’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  stand  on  them,  no 
matter  what  we  try.  L.  L. 

From  the  symptoms  you  describe,  it 
is  probable  that  your  Toggenburg  doe 
is  suffering  from  a  condition  known  as 
rickets.  This  is  caused  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  vitamin  and  mineral  deficiency.  If 
she  is  fed  two  tablespoons  of  fortified 
cod  liver  oil  three  times  daily  and  al¬ 
lowed  free  access  to  a  mineral  mixture, 
it  will  help  correct  the  condition.  A 
good  mineral  mixture  for  this  purpose 
is  one  consisting  of  equal  parts  ground 
limestone  or  dicalcium  phosphate,  and 
iodized  stock  salt.  Until  she  begins  to 
show  considerable  improvement,  the 
cod  liver  oil  treatment  should  be  kept 
up.  It  would  also  he  advisable  to  add 
the  mineral  mixture  to  her  grain  feed 
to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  at  all  times. 

If  possible,  let  her  outdoors  where 
she  can  be  on  good  grass,  as  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  needed  vitamins  and  minerals,  and 
the  sun  will  be  a  beneficial  and  potent 
source  of  vitamin  D.  It  would  also  be 
advisable  to  trim  away  any  excess  hoof 
growth  that  may  be  present,  and  exam¬ 
ine  her  feet  for  possible  infection.  If 
they  are  diseased,  then  daily  dusting 
with  sulfanilamide  powder  is  beneficial. 


Cow  Has  Slobbers 

Could  you  please  advise  me  as  to  a 
cow  that  has  the  slobbers?  The  trouble 
seems  to  affect  her  when  she  chews  her 
cud.  I  milk  her  first  and  remove  her 
from  the  stable,  as  she  slobbers  a  great 
deal  and  it  overflows  to  the  other  cows, 
and  has  a  bad  odor.  J.  a.  c. 

This  condition  can  be  caused  by  one 
or  a  combination  of  several  things.  If 
the  cow’s  head  is  elevated  with  a  nose 
holder  and  her  tongue  withdrawn  by 
the  hand,  it  would  permit  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  with 
a  flashlight.  Frequently  the  presence 
of  some  foreign  substance  will  cause 
excessive  slobbering  such  as  you  de¬ 


scribe.  A  splinter  in  the  roof  of  the 
tongue,  or  a  thorn  or  wire  would  cause 
her  to  slobber.  If  present,  the  foreign 
substance  should  be  removed  and  the 
area  disinfected  with  some  mild  disin¬ 
fectant;  or  apply  tincture  of  iodine.  Oc¬ 
casionally  white  clover  or  some  irritat¬ 
ing  weed  may  be  the  cause.  Hay  which 
has  heated  in  the  mow  will  also  oc¬ 
casionally  be  a  contributing  cause.  Some 
cows  might  be  susceptible  to  these  feed 
influences  while  others  are  not.  If 
mercury  has  been  used  as  an  ointment 
for  skin  ailments,  cows  may  lick  or 
absorb  enough  mercury  to  cause  ex¬ 
cessive  salivation.  In  the  case  of  mer¬ 
cury  poisoning,  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  veterinarian.  If 
the  condition  is  due  to  forage  poisoning, 
they  should  be  fed  only  good  quality 
hay  or  pasture;  also  it  might  then  be 
beneficial  to  syringe  the  mouth  once 


daily  with  an  astringent  solution.  If 
one  ounce  of  powdered  alum  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  quart  of  water  it  makes 
a  good  astringent  solution.  This  can  be 
bought  at  any  local  drug  store. 


Preventing  Horse  Colic 

Probably  the  most  common  cause  of 
colic  or  indigestion  in  horses  is  im¬ 
proper  feeding  procedure.  A  horse  is 
often  brought  in  from  work,  hot  and 
thirsty,  and  he  is  immediately  allowed 
to  drink  his  fill.  His  stomach  is  thus 
flooded  with  either  cool  or  cold  water. 
He  is  then  fed  concentrates  followed 
by  hay,  and  colic  too  often  results. 

The  secret  of  preventing  colic,  even 
chronic  cases,  lies  in  reversing  the  or¬ 
der  of  feeding  concentrates  and  hay. 
If  the  horse  is  first  allowed  to  stand  to 
hay  and  given  his  corn  last,  colic  sel¬ 
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dom  results.  Water  may  usually  be 
given  safely  immediately  before  eating, 
provided  that  if  the  horse  is  hot  and 
thirsty,  it  be  done  slowly,  so  the  stom¬ 
ach  will  not  become  unduly  chilled  and 
the  blood  driven  from  it. 

The  theory  back  of  this  method  of 
handling  horses  subject  to  colic  was 
explained  to  me  many  years  ago  by 
my  father,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
stomach  of  the  horse  is  comparatively 
small.  If  corn  is  fed  first,  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  hay,  the  grain  is  forced 
out  into  the  intestines  before  the  di¬ 
gestive  fluids  of  the  stomach  have  had 
time  to  act,  causing  indigestion.  By  re¬ 
versing  the  procedure,  the  grain  enters 
the  stomach  last  and  remains  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  natural  digestive  period.  Many 
years  of  experience  and  observation 
both  testify  that  hay  first,  then  grain, 
is  the  better  way  to  feed.  H.  r.  s. 


Sulfaguanidine  for  Calf 
Scours 

I  have  a  calf  two  months  old  that  eats 
good,  feels  good  and  is  fat  and  nice,  but 
its  bowels  are  so  loose  it  just  runs  from 
it  like  water.  I  feed  it  skimmed  milk 
from  the  separator,  and  put  a  little  calf 
meal  in  the  milk.  It  has  ground  corn 
and  oats  mixed  with  enough  calf  grains 
to  make  it  12  per  cent  protein.  You 
have  always  helped  me  out  in  trouble 
before.  Hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  it 
again.  h.  a.  m. 

Regularity  of  feeding,  cleanliness  and 
temperature  of  milk  fed  are  important 
in  preventing  calf  scours.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  95  to  98  deg.  F.  is  the  best.  If 
the  pail  is  scalded  and  then  rinsed  with 
a  chlorine  solution  just  before  putting 
in  the  milk,  this  will  keep  it  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  In  treating  chronic 
cases  of  calf  scours  such  as  that  men¬ 
tioned,  a  drug  called  sulfaguanidine  is 
now  being  used  with  excellent  results. 
We  have  had  several  reports  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  administered  this  imder 
a  veterinarian’s  direction  and  have 
cured  difficult  cases.  Your  veterinarian 
can  obtain  this  for  you  and  teU  you  how 
to  treat  the  calf  with  it. 


Aberdeen- Angus  heife'rs  make  good  gains  and  growth  on  pasture  in  the  Summer, 
with  hay  and  silage  during  the  Winter  at  Frank  S.  Hayden’s  “Farmstead’  near 
Wyoming  New  York.  These  yearlings  are  well  grown  and  have  received  no 
’  grain  except  that  contained  in  their  corn  silage  ration. 


...oncf  Saves  Hours 

of  Chore  Time  Every  Week 


WITH  milk  87  per  cent  water,  it 
isn't  enough  to  give  dairy  cows 
water  three  times  a  day.  They  need 
water  oftener  for  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  ...  for  body  maintenance.  That's 
why  water  cups  are  such  a  sure-fire 
money-maker. 


are  illristrated  and  described  in  the 
new  Jamesway  Farm  Building  Book. 

You'll  want  a  copy  before  you  make 
any  plans  for  building  or  remodeling 
and  equipping  a  barn,  poultry  house, 
hog  house,  or  any  other  farm  building. 


Jamesway  Water  Cups  do  more  than 
increase  milk  production  2  to  5  pounds 
per  cow  per  day.  They  save  the  time 
spent  in  watering  .  . .  make  for  fuller 
use  of  feed  .  .  .  help  prevent  disease 
.  •  *  keep  cows  in  better  condition. 

Cut  Chore  Time  a  Third 

Automatic  Water  Cups  are  but  one 
of  many  time  and  labor-saving  money¬ 
makers  developed  by  Jamesway  .  .  . 
equipment  that  cuts  feeding  time^-  •  • 
shortens  chore  time  .  .  •  saves  walk¬ 
ing  . . .  and  steps  up  production.  All 


See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 

Then  see  your  Jamesway  dealer. 
Equipment  is  necessarily  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war,  but  he  may  have 
some  of  the  equipment  you  need  to 
produce  more  milk.  eggs,  and  pork 
easier,  faster,  at  lower  cost. 

Write  to  Dept,  RN-1145 


FT.  ATKINSON.  WIS. 

ElMIRA,  N.  Y.  •  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


ERRORS  OF  OMISSIONl 
in  CATTLE  FEEDING  J 


For  lack  of  a  NAIL  ^  the  SHOE  was  lost 

For  lack  of  a  SHOE  the  HORSE  was  lost 

- 

For  lack  of  a  HORSE  the  KING  was  lost 

- - - - - ^ 


For  lack  of  minerals  milk  production  is 
lost,  for  lack  of  milk  production  income 
is  lost’... check  with  your  veterinarian 
to  see  if  your  animals  are  getting 
enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  minerals. 
He  knows  that  cows  must  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  calcium  and  rela¬ 
tively  small  quantities  of  manganese, 
iodine,  cobalt,  and  other  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  for  maintaining  health  and  maxi¬ 
mum  production  of  milk,  and  for  calving 
regularly. 

MICO  Supplies  Adequate 
Quantities  of 
Essential  Minerals 

MICO  is  a  mineral  ingredient  of  for¬ 
mula  feeds  for  dairy  cattle,  other  farm 
animals,  and  poultry.  It  is  a  mixture  of 


our  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Floiir,  mangan¬ 
ese  sulphate^  potassium  iodide,  copper 
sulphate,  and  cobalt  carbonate.  More¬ 
over,  MICO  contains  a  number  of  other 
mineral  elements,  including  iron  and 
zinc,  that  are  naturally  associated  with 
the  calcite  from  which  our  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  Flour . . .  the  base  of  MICO . . . 
is  made.  The  ingredients  are  uniformly 
blended  by  the  Lime  Crest  process. 

When  MICO  is  incorporated  in  proper 
quantity  in  the  formula  feeds  you  buy, 
or  when  you  add  MICO  to  the  grain  or 
silage  in  the  ration,  your  animals  are 
protected  against  a  aeficiency  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  the  six  essential  trace  mineral 
elements:  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese, 
iodine,  and  zinc. 

The  cost  of  using  MICO  is  extremely 

low. 


Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  information 
about  MICO  or  write  directly  to 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126  M,  Newton,  New  JersejT 
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THE  FARMALL  SYSTEM 
•  .  .  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTION 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRUCK 
...FOR  FARM  HAULING 


The  Farmer  is  building  his  future. 

He  did  a  whale  of  a  job  during  the  war 
years  and  all  the  world  knows  it.  He  was 
glad  to  do  it— because  the  Farm  ranked 
equal  with  the  Armed  Forrei— equal  with 
the  War  Plattts. 

Now  that  peace  has  come,  which  one  of 
these  three  goes  right  on.^  Whose  job  is 
bigger  than  ever? 

The  F<j;7/;— and  the  Farmer! 

Yes,  you  are  looking  to  1946,  and  to  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester.  At  every  International 
Dealer’s  store  there  is  a  rising  call  for  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  You  have  made  your  old 
equipment  do— now  it  is  time  for  the  neu', 
and  the  better. 

LISTEN  TO  'HARVEST  Of 


We  know  our  great  responsibility  as  the 
leading  builder  of  the  power  and  tools  you 
need.  Count  on  Harvester  to  do  its  utmost. 

We  are  pledging  every  human  effort  and 
all  our  resources.  We  are  working  night 
and  day  to  build  the  equipment  you  must 
have  to  carry  on  with  your  work. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  International 
Dealer.  He’ll  be  in  better  shape,  month  by 
month,  to  get  you  a  Farmall  Tractor  in  the 
size  you  want,  and  the  improved  equip¬ 
ment  our  engineers  are  building  for  post¬ 
war  farming. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

STARS”  EVERY  SUNDAY!  2  P.  M.  EASTERN  TIME, 


When  it  comes  to  your  postwar 
truck  .  .  .  remember  that  it’s  only 
INTERNATIONAL  that  outfits  the  farmer 
for  both  production  and  transportation. 
For  nearly  40  years  of  Its  114-year  his¬ 
tory,  Internotional  Harvester  has  built 
International  Trucks. 

For  four  long  years,  new  International 
Trucks  went  off  to  war  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  Today  we’re  building  them  again 
for  the  home  front  in  light-duty  and 
medium-duty  sizes  that  hadn’t  come  off 
the  assembly  lines  since  early  ’42.  How¬ 
ever,  it  will  take  considerable  time  to 
manufacture  enough  new  Internationals  to 
meet  the  demand.  Efficient  maintenance 
of  your  present  trucks  continues  to  be 
very  important. 

YOUR  NBC  STATION 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  fEjik  TO  SERVE  THE  FARMER 

INTERNATIONAL  LLj  HARVESTER 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Labor  is  Gunning  for  Trouble 

People  generally,  and  farmers  in  particu¬ 
lar,  are  not  only  alarmed,  but  thoroughly 
disgusted,  at  the  wave  of  strikes  and’  threat¬ 
ened  strikes  that  have  been  hitting  almost  every 
industry  during  the  past  month.  The  alleged 
causes  of  this  unrest  have  been  principally 
twofold;  first,  inside  union  fights  for  control, 
of  which  the  scandalous  shipping  strike  was 
the  worst  example;  and  second,  the  demand 
for  the  same  “take-home”  pay  for  less  work, 
coupled  with  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  which 
is  being  fought  for  by  the  teamsters’  union 
who  want  daily  milk  deliveries  resumed.  This 
demand  originated  with  the  New  York  City 
union  local  but  it  now  threatens  to  become  a 
national  problem. 

The  present  union  policy  of  less  work  for 
the  same  or  more  pay  is  selfish,  short-sighted 
and  dangerous  to  our  future  as  a  prosperous, 
self-respecting  nation.  Until  the  Utopia  is 
reached,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  it 
ever  will  be,  people  cannot  justify  their  re¬ 
ceiving  pay  for  doing  nothing.  The  economic 
law  of  value  for  value  received  is  fixed  and 
immutable.  If  wage  increases  are  obtained  in 
violation  of  that  law,  at  least  part  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  passed  on  to  consumers  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices,  and  thus  the  upward 
spiral  of  inflation  starts,  with  the  wage  earner 
the  final  and  heaviest  loser. 

From  the  social  aspect,  this  policy  is  even 
more  vicious.  If  the  union’s  demands  for  the 
same  wage  for  40  hours  of  work  that  has  been 
previously  paid  for  52  hours  of  work  are  met, 
that  means  there  will  be  less  work  for  more 
pay,  which  in  turn  means  more  time  for  idle¬ 
ness.  The  union  claims  that  only  in  this  way 
can  work  be  provided  for  more  people  and 
unemployment  avoided.  But  unemployment 
cannot  be  cured  that  way.  Employment  is 
measured  by  production  and  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  will  lie  dormant  if  the  results  are  not 
able  to  justify  the  cost  of  labor  and  capital 
invested  in  the  production.  Already  the  cur¬ 
rent  lag  in  reconversion  is  a  grim  reminder  of 
that  unassailable  fact,  in  direct  contrast  to  our 
previous  policy  of  unlimited  production  and 
continuous  expansion,  that  has  made  us  a 
prosperous  nation  and  resulted  in  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

As  to  demands  for  more  jobs  even  at  the 
risk  of  inefficiency,  as  in  the  case  of  daily  milk 
deliveries,  the  union  takes  the  arbitrary  posi¬ 
tion  that  any  policy  that  implies  a  loss  of 
human  manpower  is  inefficient;  in  other  words, 
that  full  efficiency  must  take  the  human  factor 
into  account.  In  the  first  place,  there  cannot 
be  a  “loss”  of  something  where  it  is  not  needed 
anyway.  Secondly,  if  the  unions  want  to  talk 
in  terms  of  “human  factors”,  what  about  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  (who  is  also  the 
worker),  both  of  whom  will  be  the  principal 
victims  of  a  continuously  inefficient  economy? 
Aren’t  we  all  in  this  together,  working  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number? 

From  personal  experience,  farmers  know 
better  than  most  people  that  nothing  worth¬ 
while  can  be  produced  except  by  hard  work, 
and  that  the  less  you  work,  the  less  you  have. 
Theirs  is  a  12  to  16  hour  day,  with  wives  and 
children  helping,  and  no  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime,  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays  in¬ 
cluded.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers  fail  to 
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understand  this  newest  “less  work-same  pay” 
labor  policy?  Unless  they  want  to  sever  the 
friendly  relationship  that  has  been  gradually 
built  up  between  labor  and  agriculture  in  the 
past  20  years,  union  leaders  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  old  but  well-tested  advice 
that  “an  idle  hand  is  the  devil’s  workshop”  has 
never  yet  been  proven  wrong. 

Legal  Tender  Money 

Part  V 

T  is  now  generally  understood  and  admitted 
by  economists,  business  men  and  thinking 
men  generally,  that  a  stable  national  economy 
can  exist  only  when  the  volume  of  money  and 
the  volume  of  goods  are  about  equal  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  This  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  authors  of  our  Constitution  when 
they  provided  for  the  production  of  money  and 
the  regulation  of  its  value. 

Mark  Sullivan,  the  popular  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
recently  printed  with  approval  a  statement  by 
Reconversion  Director  John  W.  Snyder,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “As  long  as  there  are  more  dollars  than 
goods  in  circulation,  the  government  must  hold 
the  line  against  inflation.” 

It  is  well  to  have  these  two  high  authorities 
agree  on  the  existence  of  inflation  and  on  the 
cause  of  it,  namely  “more  money  than  goods.” 
However,  the  final  words  of  Mr.  Snyder’s  state¬ 
ment  seem  a  bit  cryptic.  Since  the  war  began, 
the  government  has  been  making  laws  and  is¬ 
suing  regulations  to  fix  prices  in  order  to  avoid 
inflation,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Snyder’s  in¬ 
ference  must  be,  therefore,  that  he  realizes  the 
failure  so  far  but  hopes  that  perseverance  by 
the  government  to  control  the  price  of  housing, 
the  cost  of  white  shirts,  and  the  retention  of  a 
ceiling  on  cigarettes  will  hold  the  line  of  public 
patience  and  endurance  until  Are  or  moths 
destroy  the  excess  value  of  money,  or  the 
miraculous  energy  of  the  atomic  bomb  is 
turned  from  destructive  use  to  produce  four 
times  the  present  volume  of  useful  goods. 

In  the  year  1939,  we  had  a  little  more  than 
seven  billion  dollars  in  circulation  and  about 
the  same  volume  of  goods.  Later  we  went  to 
war.  We  have  spent  money  lavishly  for  these 
past  six  years  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  normal  living  expenses.  Much  of 
the  goods  produced  has  been  destroyed;  the 
ships,  guns,  cannons,  airplanes,  bombs,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  goods  of  every  kind  and  use.  The 
loss  and  waste  were  terrific.  But  the  new  money 
created  to  produce  these  goods  and  their  re¬ 
placements  has  remained  in  circulation.  This 
year  the  amount  is  nearly  28  billion  dollars,  or 
four  times  the  1939  volume.  These  are  govern¬ 
ment  figures.  It  is  true  that  the  government 
has  succeeded  in  holding  down  the  prices  of 
some  commodities  at  substantially  pre-war 
levels,  but  its  attempted  regulation  of  food 
prices  has  been  a  distressing  failure.  The  black 
market  has  had  a  free  hand  to  charge  house¬ 
wives  what  it  pleased.  Since  seven  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  money  covered  the  people’s  require¬ 
ments  for  goods  six  years  ago,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  present  combination  of  28  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  circulation  with  a  shortage  of  purchas¬ 
able  commodities,  presents  an  inflation  pic¬ 
ture  that  no  amount  of  argument  can  dispel. 

'  Our  Constitution  directs  Congress  “to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value.”  We  have  ig¬ 
nored  this  law  and  authorized  private  bankers 
to  make  our  money  for  a  profit  to  themselves 
and  to  charge  us  for  the  use  of  it.  In  wartime, 
the  war  requires  the  production  of  war  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  destroyed  in  conflict.  The  money 
remains,  the  material  is  destroyed.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  immense  volume  of  money  re¬ 
mains  and  in  a  free  industry,  inflation  is  a 
manifestation  of  a  natural  law. 

The  answer  is  that  Congress  should  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value,  both  in  times  of 
peace  and  in  war. 

The  End. 


OPA  Favors  Milk  Dealers 

Our  milk  dealer  tells  us  that  because  of  OPA  regu¬ 
lations  he  cannot  pay  us  more  than  the  Administrator’s 
uniform  price.  I  would  like  to  know  if  that  is  so. 

New  York.  n.  o.  s. 

O,  it  is  not  so.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
rumor  and  propaganda  to  that  effect,  but 
actually  the  OPA  regulation  only  places  a  pro¬ 
ducer  ceiling  price  on  fluid  milk.  To  use  the 
exact  words,  the  regulation  affects  “liquid 
cows’  milk  in  a  raw  unprocessed  state  which 
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is  purchased  for  resale  for  human  consumption 
as  fluid  milk”.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  pro¬ 
ducer  price  ceiling  on  milk  used  for  manufac¬ 
ture  in  any  form,  nor  is  there  any  ceiling  on 
such  milk  in  sales  between  dealers.  It  would 
seem  logical,  therefore,  that  if  the  milk  used 
for  manufacture  can  be  earmarked  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  milk  sold  for  fluid  consump¬ 
tion,  dairymen  are  permitted  to  negotiate  for  a 
better  price  for  such  milk  even  under  OPA 
regulations  and  even  though  they  may  then 
receive  a  price  above  the  Administrator's  uni¬ 
form  price. 

In  other  words,  as  far  as  manufactured  milk 
is  concerned,  dealers  have  been  making  their 
usual  “big  money”  at  the  expense  of  producers 
and  in  some  cases,  perhaps  even  more  than 
before  OPA. 

Dr.  Spencer’s  recent  audit  of  dealers’  books 
discloses  another  loophole  in  OPA  price  regu¬ 
lations.  Using  the  dealers’  own  flgures.  Dr. 
Spencer  reported  that  country  plant  handling 
expense  averaged  0.38  cents  a  quart,  or  17,8 
cents  a  cwt.  Yet  the  OPA  allows  a  dealer  to 
add  anywhere  from  25  to  40  cents  for  every 
cwt.  of  milk  he  sells  to  another  dealer.  So  even 
on  the  dealers’  own  figures  of  their  country 
plant  costs,  they  have,  at  the  very  least,  seven 
cents  extra  profit  on  every  hundredweight  of 
milk  they  sell.  Where  a  country  plant  is  run 
efficiently,  the  cost  of  operation  does  not  exceed 
12  cents  a  cwt.  Yet  the  OPA  allows  dealers  to 
pocket  this  extra  profit  of  13  to  28  cents  regard¬ 
less  of  efficiency  in  operation. 

Apparently,  not  content  with  overproving 
his  dealer-clients’  case  for  economies  in  home 
deliveries  of  milk,  as  was  pointed  out  in  our 
last  issue,  the  learned  Dr.  Spencer  has  inad¬ 
vertently  tipped  his  hand  again  in  showing  up 
this  extra  dealer  profit.  Clearly,  the  OPA  has 
been  more  than  “fair”  to  the  milk  dealers  in 
playing  right  into  their  hands  at  the  expense  of 
producers.  In  our  opinion,  that  is  good  enough 
reason  why  producers  should  insist  upon  an 
immediate  accounting  from  their  dealers  for 
these  secret  OPA  profits,  and  demand  a  better 
price  for  all  the  milk  hereafter  sold  to  them. 


Protein  Feed  Shortages 

IN  our  recent  contacts  with  some  of  the 
large  feed  dealers  in  the  Central  West, 
they  expressed  the  opinion  that  most  mixed 
feed  ingredients,  and  especially  high  protein 
feeds,  will  be  very  short  this  Winter.  Supplies 
of  linseed  oil  meal  are  light,  and  cotton  seed 
meal  is  being  used  locally  in  larger  amounts 
than  usual.  While  the  soybean  and  peanut 
crops  were  good,  they  are  not  layge  enough 
to  supply  the  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
livestock  and  poultry  on  hand. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  help  this  situation  is 
to  close  cull  all  old  and  low  producing  cows 
and  hens.  If  home  grown  grain  is  available, 
such  as  barley,  wheat,  oats  or  corn,  it  will  pay 
to  fatten  these  culls  for  five  or  six  weeks  to 
improve  their  condition  with  a  view  to  obtain¬ 
ing  a  slightly  higher  price.  Besides,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  demand  will  be  better  for  this 
quality  of  meat  in  the  early  Winter  when  the 
heavy  Fall  supplies  have  run  their  course.  Lib¬ 
eral  feeding  of  alfalfa  hay  and  meal  will  go  a 
long  way  to  help  supply  protein  needs  of  the 
breeding  and  production  units  that  are  retained 
on  the  farm. 


Brevities 

“Oh  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down:  let  us 
kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker.” — Psa.  95:6. 

A  PROMINENT  beef  cattle  producer  in  New  York 
State  says  his  cows  will  leave  their  grain  to  eat  soy¬ 
bean  hay,  which  made  a  good  yield  last  season  on  his 
farm. 

Old  Timers  say  that  this  season’s  New  England 
apple  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1910.  It  is  even  less 
than  the  bad  year  of  1921  which  was  considered  a  big 
disaster. 

When  potatoes  are  stored  at  temperatures  between 
36  and  50°  F.,  with  humidity  from  85  to  90  per  cent, 
they  keep  well  for  five  months  or  longer.  Their  vita¬ 
min  C  content  is  also  higher  under  these  conditions. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Poultry 
and  Egg  Institute  will  be  held  Nov,  5  and  6  in  the 
Hotel  Lenox  at  Boston,  Mass.  Various  problems  af¬ 
fecting  the  industry  will  be  considered  and  discussed 
by  prominent  poultrymen  and  marketing  experts. 

The  National  Grange  Convention  will  be  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  14-22.  Because  it  has  re¬ 
tained  farmers’  confidence,  no  other  farm  organization 
is  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  Grange  to  lead  the  way 
to  better  rural  living  in  the  postwar  years. 

An  old  turkey  gobbler  strutting  in  the  barnyard 
followed  by  a  few  meek  hens  used  to  be  a  common 
sight.  Turkey  production  today,  however,  is  a  highly 
specialized  industry.  The  turkey  crop  this  year  is 
estimated  at  approximately  40,000,000  birds,  most  of 
them  raised  by  the  most  modern  methods. 
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J-Jelp  for  Community  Planning  Committees 


j4  beautiful  brochure  shoiving prize¬ 
winning  W ar  Aiemorial  designs  sent 
without  cost  to  Committee  Chairmen 
faced  with  the  problefn  of  modern 
commemoration. 

HEN  you  need  help  in  selecting  a 
memorial,  whether  for  community 
or  private  commemoration,  it  is  only  wise 
to  turn  to  the  foremost  memorial  center 


in  the  United  States  —  to  the  Barre  Gran¬ 
ite  Association,  in  Barre,  Vermont,  "The 
Granite  Center  of  the  World.” 

A  recent  national  contest  for  new  war 
memorial  ideas  produced  some  inspiring 
and  economical  designs.  These  designs 
should  be  of  vital  interest  to  commit¬ 
tees  charged  with  the  praaical  solution 
of  this  imposing  current  problem. 


The  prize-winning  designs  from  this 
contest  have  been  bound  into  a  profusely 
illustrated  brochure  which  is  available  to 
properly  identified  members  of  commu¬ 
nity  planning  commissions.  The  edition 
is  limited  so  please  make  your  request 
as  soon  as  possible.  Address: 

Barre  Granite  Association, 

Barre,  Vermont. 


(barrIe) 


9eied  BARRE  GRANITE 


r 
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Assures  Quiet  Operation 
.  .  •  Uniform  Pulsations 
.  •  •  Calf-Like  Milking 


“My,  but  that’s  a  simple  tiling”  has 
ever  been  the  highest  praise. 

No  small  part  of  Rite-Way  Milk¬ 
er’s  gain  in  nation-wide  popularity 
is  the  unmatched  simplicity  and 
dependability  of  its  new  pulsator 
with  micro-thread  speed  control. 

ONLY  TWO  MOVING  PARTS 

With  only  two  moving  parts  and 
no  gaskets,  springs,  or  trips,  there 
is  little  to  w'ear  and  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order. 

This  simplicity,  in  combination 
with  Rite- Way’s  tapered  inflations, 
assures  the  positive,  uniform,  unin¬ 
terrupted  rhythm  that  safeguards 
delicate  udders  .  .  .  gets  all  the 
milk  your  cows  will  give  .  .  .  cuts 
down  hand  stripping  .  .  .  enables 
you  to  put  your  herd  on  a  timed 
milking  basis. 

NEW  SANITARY  CLAW  EASIER  TO  CLEAN 

This  simple  pulsator  is  but  one  of 
the  many  outstanding  features  of 
the  Rite- Way.  Add  the  new,  per¬ 
fectly  balanced,  easy-to-clean  claw 
for  better  sanitation  .  .  .  the  quiet, 
oil-seal  Roto-Matic  pump  for  con¬ 
stant,  uniform  vacuum  .  .  .  the  pail 
with  wide  opening  for  easy  cleaning 
.  .  .  the  generous  use  of  bronze  and 
brass  for  added  strength  and  longer 
life  .  .  .  the  “more-milker-for-less- 
money”  you  get  with  Rite- Way. 

MORE  THAN  100,000  IN  USE 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  more  than 
100,000  dairy  farmers  depend  upon 
Rite- Way  Milkers  .  .  .  why  Rite- 
Way’s  best  boosters  are  owners  talk¬ 
ing  to  their  neighbors.  They  like 
the  lower  cost  of  Rite-Way’s  out¬ 
standing  quality  and  performance. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 

Whether  you  milk  6  cows  or  60, 
get  all  the  facts  about  Rite- Way 
Milkers.  See  your  Rite- Way  dealer 
or  mail  post  card  for  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1241  BELMONT  AVE.,  DepK  k  CHICAGO  13,  ILL. 
Eastern  Branch:  248  W.  Jefferson,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 
Southern  Branch:  1 1  W.  Reno,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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Corn  Silage  for  Beef  Cattle 

'  By  R.  W.  Duck 


If  Northeastern  farmers  have  either 
corn  or  barley  in  excess  of  that  needed 
for  their  regular  operations,  it  can 
often  be  fed  w'ith  a  marketing  ad¬ 
vantage  to  beef  steers,  provided  good¬ 
doing  cattle  are  obtained  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  great  disadvantage  of  pur¬ 
chasing  steers  and  shipping  them  in 
from  the  West,  is  that  frequently  their 
quality  as  feeders  is  not  as  high  as  was 
represented  by  their  purchase  price. 

With  cattle  feeding,  just  as  most  other 
farming  operations,  it  is  difficult  to 
jump  in  and  out  on  a  speculative  basis, 
and  make  a  profit.  Farmers  report  that 
they  come  out  to  better  advantage  if 
they  keep  some  beef  breeding  cows, 
raise  enough  roughage  and  pasture  to 
properly  support  them,  and  use  a  good 
registered  beef  bull;  then  seU  their 
calves  as  feeders,  or  else  fatten  them 
in  accordance  with  market  demands  and 
available  feed  supplies.  When  such  a 
basically  sound  beef  production  pro¬ 
gram  is  followed,  it  has  been  found  that 
one  of  the  best  and  most  economical 
feeds  to  use  for  maintaining  the  beef 
breeding  herd  during  the  Winter,  and 
also  to  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
steer  fattening  rations,  is  corn  silage. 

Wintering  Beef  Cows 

The  principal  reason  that  Western 
cattlemen  can  produce  beef  to  good 
advantage  is  because  they  appreciate 
and  understand  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  breeding  herds  principally  on 
a  roughage  ration,  plus  as  much  graz¬ 
ing  as  conditions  will  permit.  When  I 
visited  several  of  these  ranches,  and 
also  the  Montana  Experiment  Station, 
I  was  especially  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  while  it  is  customary  to  keep  beef 
cows  in  good  thrift,  it  is  exceptional  to 
find  a  fat  cow  in  their  breeding  herds; 
but  they ,  are  handled  and  fed  in  such 
a  manner  that  most  of  them  drop  and 
raise  a  good,  strong  calf  every  year. 
When  maintained  largely  on  home- 
raised  roughage  and  range  land,  and 
with  their  feeder  calves  grown  in  the 
same  manner,  beef  production  is  profit¬ 
able.  Another  important  consideration 
is  the  fact  that  it  involves  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  large  land  areas,  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  labor  and  equipment  re¬ 
quirement. 

In  talking  over  the  matter  of  win¬ 
tering  beef  cows  with  C.  N.  Arnett  of 
Bozeman,  Montana,  he  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  their  feeding  tests,  which 
show  the  economic  advantage  of  using 
low  cost  roughages  as  much  as  possible. 
These  would  especially  include  corn 
silage,  the  straws  and  corn  fodder. 
Their  results  show  that  an  average 
daily  ration  consisting  of  approximately 
25  pounds  of  corn  silage,  5  pounds  of 
straw  or  corn  fodder,  produced  good 
gains  on  beef  cows  that  were  thin  when 
they  went  into  Winter  quarters.  This 
matter  of  fleshing  condition  when  the 
cows  are  started  on  their  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  period,  is  the  most  important  single 
item,  as  related  to  their  subsequent 
method  of  feeding  and  handling.  If 
they  are  thin,  a  liberal  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  necessary  for  them  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  calf.  In  such 
cases  it  is  important  that  they  receive 
some  good  quality  legume  hay,  such  as 
alfalfa,  up  to  the  extent  of  about  10 
pounds  daily,  plus  other  needed  rough- 
ages,  including  straw  or  corn  stalks. 

If  the  cows  are  in  good  flesh  and  are 
given  corn  silage  and  good  hay,  they 
usually  will  consume  only  small  amounts 
of  either  straw  or  corn  stalks,  but  even 
a  little  is  good  for  them.  Some  good 
cattlemen  make  it  a  practice  to  feed 
corn  silage  and  legume  hay,  and  then 
allow  the  cows  free  access  to  a  straw 
stack,  conveniently  located  near  their 
Winter  quarters. 

Feeding  Corn  Silage. 

If  hay  is  not  available  or  is  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  price,  it  might  be 
economical  and  desirable  to  maintain 
the  beef  breeding  cows  and  heifers 
largely  on  corn  silage.  This  can  be 
done  with  good  results,  provided  they 
also  regularly  receive  enough  protein 
and  minerals  in  suitable  form  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  silage  ration.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  about  one  pound  per  head  daily 
of  some  suitable  protein  concentrate 
feed,  such  as  the  oil  meals,  for  a  mature 
beef  cow  or  a  growing  heifer.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  add  daily  per  head, 
from  0.1  to  0.2  pound  of  a  calcium  and 
phosphorus  carrying  compound,  such  as 
dicalcium  phosphate.  Both  the  minerals 
and  protein  supplements  can  be  scat¬ 
tered  on  top  of  the  silage  at  feeding 
time.  It  will  take  a  daily  feeding  of 
from  40  to  60  pounds  of  corn  silage 
alone  per  cow  to  keep  them  in  good 
flesh. 

Most  cattlemen  have  found,  however, 
that  it  is  preferable  to  use  at  least 
small  amounts  of  some  kind  of  dry 
roughage  with  silage.  Either  oat,  wheat 
or  rye  straw  is  good,  and  corn  stalks 
are  also  suitable.  Aside  from  their 
nutritive  value,  they  add  variety  to  the 
ration,  stimulate  appetite,  help  prevent 
bloat,  and  consequently  keep  the  cattle 
in  better  health  and  thrift.  A  good 
roughage  combination  for  daily  feeding 
per  cow,  suitable  for  Winter  mainten¬ 
ance,  Is  one  consisting  of  silage  25  lbs., 
straw  seven  lbs.,  and  soybean  oil  meal 
one  lb. 

Various  Wintering  Rations 

If  the  cows  have  dropped  their  calves 
compartiv'ely  late  in  the  season  and  will 
therefore  continue  to  nurse  them  for 


part  or  most  of  the  Winter  months, 
they  will  need  to  be  fed  more  generous¬ 
ly  than  dry  cows.  In  such  cases  it  will 
be  advisable  to  use  from  two  to  four 
quarts  of  grain  per  head  daily,  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and 
thus  insure  enough  milk  flow  so  that 
the  calf  will  do  well.  A  good  fitting 
ration  suitable  for  such  use  is  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  corn  300  lbs.,  oats  300  lbs., 
wheat  bran  300  lbs.,  and  100  lbs.  of 
either  soybean,  linseed  or  cottonseed 
oil  meal. 

When  beef  calves  are  dropped  on 
good  Spring  pasture,  as  they  should  be, 
after  the  weather  has  warmed  up  and 
before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced, 
the  cows  will  need  no  feed  other  than 
pasture,  until  it  gets  short  and  dry  in 
late  Summer  or  Fall.  If  it  is  desired 
to  keep  them  on  dry  roughage  alone, 
because  corn  silage  may  not  be  avail¬ 
able,  beef  cows  will  do  well  on  a  daily 
feeding  of  8  to  10  pounds  of  legume 
hay  and  about  12  pounds  of  straw;  corn 
fodder  can  also  be  used  in  place  of  all 
or  part  of  the  straw.  If  only  Timothy 
or  mixed  grass  hay  is  fed,  one  of  the 
protein  supplements  previously  men¬ 
tioned  should  be  used  to  the  extent  of 
one  lb.  per  head  daily,  plus  0.1  lb.  of 
ground  limestone. 

Silage  for  Steers. 

Corn  silage  is  relished  by  fattening 
cattle  and  can  be  satisfactorily  used  to 
replace  part  of  their  hay  and  grain. 
Older  cattle  can  utilize  comparatively 
larger  amounts  than  younger  animals. 
The  feeding  value  of  corn  silage  on  a 
comparative  replacement  basis  can  be 
readily  calculated  by  figuring  the 
amount  of  hay  and  grain  it  will  eliminate 
in  a  given  feeding  operation.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  several  trials  where  alfalfa 
hay  and  grain  were  used  as  the  fat¬ 
tening  ration,  for  steers  having  an  initial 
weight  of  about  850  pounds,  shows 
that  each  1,000  pounds  of  silage  fed  for 
a  period  of  four  months,  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  about  90  pounds  of  grain  and 
400  pounds  of  hay. 

The  average  daily  feed  per  steer  was 
20  pounds  of  good  quality  legume  hay 
and  10  pounds  of  corn  or  barley.  When 
corn  silage  was  added  to  this  already 
good  ration,  to  the  extent  of  20  pounds, 
the  hay  feeding  requirement  was  re¬ 
duced  by  six  pounds,  and  the  grain  by 
1.5  pounds,  daily.  The  silage-fed  steers 
also  made  slightly  better  gains,  con¬ 
sequently  they  carried  a  higher  finish 
and  commanded  a  higher  selling  price 
at  the  close  of  the  tests.  With  hay 
figured  at  $30  and  grain  at  $40  per  ton, 
the  monetary  replacement  feeding  value 
of  corn  silage  in  these  steer  feeding 
operations  was  $15.60  per  ton. 

Hay  alone  is  usually  not  used  as  a 
fattening  ration  for  cattle.  However, 
in  some  Western  States  steers  are 
brought  in  from  the  range  in  the  Fall 
and  fed  only  good  quality  hay  for 
periods  of  about  three  months.  When 
this  is  done  with  either  long-yearlings 
or  two-year-olds,  daily  gains  of  one 
pound  or  over  per  head  can  be  at¬ 
tained.  Such  practice  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  and  profitable  when  g09d  qual¬ 
ity  hay  was  available  and  low  in  price, 
especially  as  compared  to  grain.  An¬ 
other  important  factor  involved  would 
be  the  comparative  market  price  that 
could  be  obtained  for  medium,  good  and 
choice  grades  of  fat  cattle.  If  the  price 
spread  between  these  finished  grades  is 
small,  as  has  been  the  case  under 
government  price  control,  then  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  an  all  roughage  ration  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  profitable.  On  the 
average,  these  Western  steer  feeding 
trials  show  that  it  required  almost  one 
and  one-half  tons  of  good  quality  al¬ 
falfa  hay  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain.  These  steers  averaged  eating 
about  33  pounds  of  hay  daily  per  head. 

When  corn  silage  was  added  to  an  all¬ 
hay  ration,  to  replace  up  to  one-half  or 
more  of  the  hay,  it  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  daily  gains  of  over  50  per 
cent.  It  was  worth  slightly  more,  pound 
for  pound,  on  a  replacement  feeding 
value  basis  than  hay. 

Numerous  experimental  tests  at  vari¬ 
ous  State  stations  have  shown  that  it 
is  not  an  economic  practice  to  remove 
the  ears  before  placing  the  corn  plant 
in  the  silo,  so  that  just  the  stalks  are 
ensiled.  While  such  stover  silage  can 
be  used  satisfactorily  as  part  of  the 
roughage  for  Wintering  dry  cows,  pro¬ 
vided  they  also  get  some  good  quality 
legume  hay,  it  is  poor  feed  to  use  for 
fattening  cattle.  In  order  to  make 
gains  comparable  to  those  attained  on 
corn  silage,  when  fed  in  the  manner 
just  discussed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  feed  as  much  grain  as  had  been  re¬ 
moved  when  the  ears  were  taken  off, 
so  that  the  labor  used  in  this  operation 
would  therefore  represent  a  total  loss. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison  . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander . 2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Geo.  H.  Conn  . 1.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


'  CBEATEB 
EFEtCIESCy 


YOU  PROTECT 
MILK  OUALITY 


FLANNEL  SQUARES 

Four  outstanding  advantages 
^  plus  greater  protection  to  the 

quality  of  your  milk  and 
cream  are  yours  when  you  fil- 
Jy  ter  with  Blue- Streak  Flannel 
^  I  Squares.  Not  Just  a  store  flan- 
I  .'-ne/ — but  a  specially  developed 
'  -vJI  woven  fabric  filter  that  assures 
highest  possible  sediment  removal  even 
under  the  most  severe  conditions.  For 
fast,  economical,  trouble-free  filtering, 
insist  on  Blue-Streak  Flannel  Filters. 
Bleached  oi  unbleached  —  60  in  a  pack¬ 
age.  Sold  by  “League"  plants  everywhere. 


SCHWARTS  Y  SCHWARTZ 

ANNIVEBSABY,  ;mfg.  compan 

Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 
Gftfcsf  Molnsr  of  Miffe  fHterOkt* 


FREE 
SAMPLES 
gladly  sent 
on  request. 


Why  feed  your  Icalves  high-priced  milk  when' 
you  can  feed  ’em  a  balanced  ration  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins,  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost? 


Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
“dry”  feeding,  give  ’em  Flakes  . .  .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
to  chew  and  digest. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOK  iHOmttU 

Tells  how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the  /'"“SE  j 
low  cost  way  of  raising  better  l 

calves.  Get  your  copy  today! 


pvnr  £.  rn  bazsw.  roosevcltroao 

niULtt  UU.  CHICAGO  50.  ILLINOIS 


PUT  A  SUPER-SHIELD 
ON  YOUR  ROOFI 

COOLITE 

Liquid  Aluminum  Roof  Coating 


Lengthens  roof-life  I  Reflects  \ 
up  to  80%  of  Sun's  destructive  ' 
raysIThus,  in  summer.  It  cools 
1  interiors  I  In  winter,  resists 
\  rain,  snow,  freeze!  At  paint, 
\  lumber,  hardware,  dep' 
\  stores.  Write  for  folder  r-: 


Another  famous  Pobco  "Home-Saver"  i''  ^ 
Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Mokers  of 
Asphalt  Paints  and  Asphalt  Roofings  ^ 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC 

295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 


SPECIAL  BIG  15- LB.  BOX  OF  OVER  3,000 

popular  size  assortment  of  steel  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
washers,  cotter  pins,  hose  clamps,  etc.  $5.00  postpaid. 

MELTZ  AIRCRAFT,  Hiirdware  Department, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 


/ 
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Joyful  News 
For,  Dairymen 
Troubled  With 
Mastitis. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  Calls  "Early  Detection 
and  Frequent  Use  of  The  Brom  Thymol 
Test,  Extremely  Important." 

So  Dairymen  why  take  chances  with  this 
"Bad  Bug?”  DON’T  WAIT  until  your  milk 
is  rejected.  Prompt  action  often  saves  a 
good  cow.  START  THIS  VERY  DAY.  "De¬ 
tect”  Mastitis  before  it  "spreads.”  It’s  easy 
and  inexpensive.  Just  go  to  your  Druggist, 
Feed  Dealer  or  Creamery  and  get  a  box  of 
those  famous  fast  acting — 


KO-EX-7  Brom  Thymol 
Mastitis  DETECTORS 


With  the  GREEN  SPOTS 

Accept  no  substitute.  Take  ’em  home. 
"Test”  every  cow.  Let  it  tell  you  the  Degree 
or  Severity  of  your  trouble.  See  for  your¬ 
self  how  quickly  those  Mastitis  losses  can  be 
checked.  Best  of  all — PROVE  IT  AT  OUR 
EXPENSE.  If  your  Dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  simply  write  Sterling  Research  Corp., 
Dairy  Div.  K5,  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y.  Tell  us  Deal¬ 
er’s  name  and  how  many  cows  you  have. 
We  will  mail  you  a  goodly  supply  of  those 
"Wonder  Working”  Detectors 

FREE  OF  CHARGE 

There’s  nothing  to  buy  and  no  obligation 
of  any  kind.  So  write  today. 

New  Discovery  Ends 
Calfbag  in  3  DAYS  or 

Double  Your  Money  Back! 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27.00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  calfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Oawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It’s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  once  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  calfbag  in  from  I  to  3  days  because 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  astounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  alt  we  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  ,  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2— double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new  and  if  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  it,  just  slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  with  your  name  and  address.  We’ll  rush  you, 
all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  dis¬ 
covery.  DEALERS,  write  for  information. 

OAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


Registered  Purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Beef  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
OPEN  HEIFERS  $200  UP 
BREEDING  COWS  $300  UP 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  Yofk 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  Aberdoen-Angus  Fomaloe.  Theso 
eows  are  all  safe  in  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Epponlan,  who 
are  two  of  the  premier  sires  of  the  bree^  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS-  ALLAN  A.  RYAN,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Abcrdeen-Aiigue  beef  cattle.  Free  en  rcquecL  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen -Angui  Breedert*  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  KA.  or  Eastern  Aberdaen-Angus  Breeders' 
Assoeiatlen.  Ithaca.  New  TmA. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 
R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hoge. 

TEN  BILED  VACCINATED  AHERDiaiN  -  ANGUS 
heifers,  all  T.B.  and  Bangs  tested  and  accredited,  of 
good  breeding,  at  $225.00  each. 

P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON.  PENNSYLVANIA 

HEREFORDS 

Registered  Two  Year  Old  Hereford  Heifors.  Homed 
and  polled.  Also  young  bulls.  Can  ship  any  State. 
THE  GAG-  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

For  Sale:  Reg.  Six  Year  Old  Clydesdale  Mare 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE 
ALBERT  PINKER.  R.F.D.  HILL,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
FOR  SALE:  HIGH  CLASS  REG.  BEIJJIAN  Breeding 
mares  and  heavy  draft  horses  well  broke  to  harness. 
Write  Us  Tour  Needs. 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN.  PENNA. 


ATRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


New  England  Quality  Sale — Sat,, 
Nov.  10,  at  1:00  P.  M.  Fair  Grounds, 
Northampton,  Mass.  60  of  the  best 
Ayrshires  ever  sold  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  25  Cows,  25  Bred  Heifers,  5 
Yearlings  and  5  Bulls.  A  great  lot 
of  fresh  and  close-up  cattle.  All 
T.  B.  and  Bang’s  tested  within  30 
days  before  sale. 


I 


- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  ~ 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Boh  96  «  Brandon,  Vt. 


fovdhadicai  Purposes 


There's  no  cow  that  in  type,  disposition  and  useful¬ 
ness  is  so  well  suited  to  the  practical 
farmer  or  dairyman  as  the  Ayrshire 

Wrifr  for  hreraiure  and  fnl  of  breeders 
near  tjou  wiih  uorh  for  sole 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 


1 


DCr*  AVDCUIDCC  Ten  young  springers, 
IveIiU.  AlIxDIlllvEiiJ  service  bulls,  calves. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Four  Reg.  2  Year  Old  Aryshire  Heifers 

T,  B.  Negative:  Bangs  Vaccinated. 

PATRICIA  WEILER,  R.  D.  2,  FALCONER,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 


DAIRY  FARMERS 

Improve  Your  Stock 

We  have  several  fine  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  bulls  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Some  ready 
for  use.  Dams  have  big  records. 

• 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Raise  a  GUERNSEY  BULL 
To  Raise  Your  INCOME 


To  get  top  income  over  cost  of  feed,  select  one  of 
50,000  registered  Guernsey  bulls  out  of  a  good  or 
better  cow  and  uavel  the  road  to  mote  profitable 
dairying.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

310  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

Ball  Calves  Sired  By  Foremost  Peacemaker  77 

AR  daughters  Including  Peerless  Margo  1013.3  lbs. 
fat  at  three  years  out  of  high  record  daughters  of  May 
Royal’s  Holliston  139  AR  daughters,  from  cow  families 
with  consistently  good  production  for  generations. 
Also  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

We  Offer  2  Oatstanding  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Of  Langwater  and  Foremost  breeding.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees  and  prices.  GLEN-RU  FARMS,  Broekway,  Pa. 

SHORTHORNS 

'mihiiGsifwSSSMi 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  fann”  rec- 
«rds  under  average  farm  conditions 
provethat  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
attveuBd breed!  Produce  4$  milk  end  have 
CreatesI  sat.afe  value  ef  aU  mUk  breeda! 

Cei  the  (acts  — FREE!  Or  read  MUking 
Sberthom  jouruL  Trial  subscnption  sra  oaonUis  SO#,  oaa  jreaOL^ 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

SOBW.ExcbnceATe.,  U.S.  Yards,  D«pt.  RN-5,  Chkace9,I]|. 
DOGS 


DAL5IATIANS  and  DACHSHUNDS  Farm  raised  show 
stock  puppies  reduced  price;  male  $30;  female  $25. 
Grown  dogs  more.  A.  K.  C.  GAUD  ENT  FARM 
KENNELS.  Rt.  I.  Box  3i2,  Saugerties,  New  York 

lUREBRED  COCKF.K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-RegriBlered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MANCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup- 
ples,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  A  ZIMMERMAN.  FLANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 

Scotties,  Rat  Terriers.  Collies,  Shepherds,  White  Col¬ 
lies,  Airedales,  Wires,  Trained  dogs.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  ED.  STONE.  CHARITON.  IOWA 


Shepherd  Pups 


From  JCicel  diiTcrs.  Artkmr 
OllMtt,  D«Kslb 


Reg.ColKes-Setters-Beagla#»„r»a7^,,„y,.«'«a'*"^^ 

Pid.  Smooth  Fox  Tirrier  Pups 

—SHETLAND  SHEEPDOG  PUPPIES  $25.00  UP— 
TWEEOON  KENNELS.  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES;  REGISTERED.  $50.  UP 
FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  6206. 


Registered  Collie  Puppies.  Beautiful  and  Obedient. 

HAROLD  P.  KENNEDY.  Valencia.  PENNSYLVANIA 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPPIES;  excellent  type  and 
breeding.  LYLE  GIFFORD.  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 

RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  er  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLANO,  MASTIC.  NEW  YORK 

New  Zealand  Whites;  Pedigreed,  3  months  $5.00  pair 
Also  Does.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

FLEMISH  GIANTS — Young  Husky  Bucks.  Reasonable. 
Send  10  cts.  details.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.Y. 


dairyman 

Should  Have 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
\  AND 
\  SPECIALTIES 


K 


a  Copy  of  Our 

CATALOG 

»*nf  on  C  P  p  p 
request  *  1%.  E  E 

The  MOORE  BROS.  CORP. 


r 


ALBANY  6,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


186th  AUCTION  SALE 

Heated  Pavilion 

EARLYILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.Y. 

Wednesday,  November  7 

125  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  125 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  many 
Bang’s  Vaccinated,  all  milking  animals  mastitis 
tested.  Many  are  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

75  Fresh  and  very  close  springers,  majority  first  and 
second  calf  heifers,  consigned  by  30  well-known 
breeders  of  New  York,  and  neighboring  states 
and  Canada. 

25  HEIFERS  AND  HEIFERS  CALVES 

10  ready  for  service  bulls,  including  a  proven  son 
of  General  Posch  from  an  846  lb.  fat,  4.1%,  4 
year  old  daughter  of  a  1124  lb.  fat  cow.  Also,  a 
March  1945  son  of  $26,000  Montvlc  Lochinvar 
from  a  826  lb.  4  year  old  daughter  of  a  1124 
fat  cmv. 

The  oldest  series  (23  years)  of  Registered  Holstein 
cattle  sales  in  the  world.  You  can  buy  with  confi¬ 
dence  as  have  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  Eastern 
United  States. 

Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  Many  will  sell  at 
surprisingly  reasonable  prices — no  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  top  grades. 

SAVE  MONEY — Come  to  this  sale,  easy  to  reach 
from  any  place  on  highway  Route  12A.  Catalogs  at 
the  ringside.  In  case  you  are  unable  to  attend  in 
person,  ’phone  me  at  Earlville  on  Tuesday,  and  I 
will  handle  your  bids  to  best  advantage.  Every 
month  several  parties  authorize  me  to  purchase  cat- 
tie  meeting  their  requirements  without  attending  the 
sale.  Some  have  been  bought  for  parties  as  far 
south  as  Virginia. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


LET’S  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORDS 

Bead  the  records  of  dairy  production  —  Holsteins 
lead  In  every  official  age  class  for  the  production 

Sot  milk  and  butter  fat 
by  registered  cows.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to 
study  the  Holstein  cow 
as  a  profit  producer  for 
your  farm. 

■ 

: 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN¬ 
UAL.  WRITE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro, Vermont  •  Box  2033 


JERSEYS 


Complete  Dispersal  Sale  Of 

JERSEY  COWS 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  16 

At  12:30  o,clock 

at  LOCUST  HILL  FARM,  GALENA,  MD. 
The  property  of  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Cleven¬ 
ger.  50  Head  of  High  Class  Imported,  Im- 
ported-in-Dam  and  American  Blood  Lines. 

SEND  FOR  SALE  CATALOG  TO 
Paul  Spann,  Hamilton  Farm,  Gladstone, 
N.  J.  or  Russell  Hammitt,  Hill  Farm, 
Coatesville,  Pa. 

An  opportunity  to  increase  your  Fall  and 
Winter  production  with  outstanding 
breeding  stock. 


BLATCHFORD’S  NUTRI-TABS  are 
the  missing  link  in  adequate  calf  nu¬ 
trition.  From  the  very  first  day,  Nutri- 
Tabs  supply  needed  additional 
amounts  of  Vitamin  A,  Niacin  and 
Vitamin  D  .  .  .  promote  protection 
and  control  of  nutritional  calf  scours. 
Developed  through  research  at  the 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Nutri-Tabs  safe¬ 
guard  against  unnecessary  calf  losses. 

CONVENIENT— INEXPENSIVE 
Start  the  calf  right.  Only  1  tab  a  day^ 
starts  calves  the  right  way.  Package 
24  tabs  90c  at  your  feed  dealer. 
After  the  first  week  start 
feeding  BLATCHFORD’S 
PELLETS  —  The  con¬ 
centrated  milk  replacer 
in  pellet  form  for  calves 
and  all  young  animals. 


Address 
Dept.  B. 


for  FREE  copy  Blateh- 
ford’s  new  Calf  Man¬ 
ual  and  Guide  to  Rais- 
ing  Young  Stock. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  I0B5 

SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
We  have  some  nice  ones  just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $6.00  EACH 
8-9  WEEEKS  OLD  $6.50  EACH 
Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed-— Chester  and  Tmrkshlre 
crossed.  Shipped  C.O.D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 


SHEEP 


.  ^  fleece*^ 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 
Yearlings  and  Ram  Lambs,  also  a  few  bred  ewes. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  0GDENS8URG,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  40  reg.  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  rams  sired  by 
imported  rams.  Rams  have  size  and  quality  with  geod 
fleeces.  See  them  or  write.  Van  VIeet  Bros.  LedI,  N.  Y. 

—REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS,  YEARLINGS— 
and  lambs,  bred  ewes.  Border  Collie  Puppies. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

•LARGE  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  AND  EWES- 


J.  H.  WHITMORE.  MOUNT  MORRIS.  NEW  YORK 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  &  DORSET  RAMS.  Also  bred 
ewes.  H.  C.  HILL  &  SONS,  R.  D.  3.  ALBION,  N.Y. 

'  GOATS 


—BRED  PURE  BRED  NUBIANS— 

„  AND  LAR-nNS  STRAINS 

Herbert  Gencke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road.  S.  I.  9.  N.Y. 

FREE:  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  Dept.  567,  Columbia,  Me. 

HANDSOME.  VIGOROUS.  PURE  BREED 'jiUBi^ 
BUCK  Registered.  Must  sacrifice,  GEORGE  HOEHN, 
Half  Mile  Road,  Central  Islip,  New  York _ 

Bred  Toggenburg  does;  choice  milk  stock;  also  kids 

JACOB  GINZ. _ WESTERLO.  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 

One  Beantifnl  Chester  White  Boar;  Eleven 

months  old,  all  inoculated,  young,  sound,  ready  for 
immediate  service,  price  $60.00;  One  pair  Chester  White 
inoculated  shoats  weight  225  pounds  a  pair,  price 
$60.00  a  pair.  Can  ship  immediately. 

GHAS.  C.  DAVIS,  lOO  Upland  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITES;  BERKSHIRE-CHESTER 
DITIOC  CROSS 

6-8  WEEKS  $6.50  9-10  WEEKS  $8.50 

12  WEEKS  started  Shoats  $12.50  each.  Vaccination 
$1.00  apiece  extra  on  request.  Ship  one  or  more  C.O.D. 
Check  or  Money  Order.  Chester  White  Boars  85-125 
pounds  $35.00. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord.  Mass. 

Rpff  Dlirnj*  SERVICE  BOARS  Immediate  delivery, 
iicg.  i/uiuu  >iow  booking  orders  for  PALL  PIGS 
delivery  about  Nov.  15.  BRED  GILTS  for  March  far¬ 
rowing.  bred  to  our  great  herd  boars,  and  JUNIOR 
CHAMPION  BOAR.  Stock  is  limited.  Order  early. 
Riverview  Farms,  R.  D.  I,  Wrightsville,  Penna. 

Rcfl.  DnrAC  Su/inp  Junior  »d<3  Grand 

ncy*  UUl  UC  JVvlllI;  champions  of  the  Eastern 
Regional  Duroc  Show.  Gilts,  service  boars,  and  orders 
taken  now  for  Fall  pigs.  C.  T.  EDGERTON. 
KING  FARMS,  MORRISVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  Maplehurst  Durocs,  Spring  Pigs,  Eitfior  Sex.  A 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  Nw  YoSi 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

Unrelated  boars  or  sows  eight  weeks  up  $15  to  $20. 

.  Feeder  pigs  $25  pair. 

LESTER  BARTLES,  FLEMINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY 

-41^  JVC  I*  tss  "FT  X  je:  & 

seryiceaMe  fall  and  spring  boars.  The  low 
tiiicK  kina  that  makes  such  delicious  pork.  Also  taking 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  JB-Exy  FeodAxxgr  • 

8-9  weeks  $7.50  each.  Berkshire 
Chester  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross,  Ship 

C.O.D.  or  cheek  or  money  order.  Vaccinat- 
wii  7.®*.  Telephone  Woburn  0086. 

WALTER  LUX.  44  Arlington  Road.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


Taking  Orders  For  Big  Type  Poland  Cfaina 

”RSo"N"\^.r2!VA"R^si^r^J^^ 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Bar  None,  Bomber  and  Lynwood  Emblem  blood  lines. 
Fall  pigs  and  Service  Boars 

TAN  BARKTA^^S.^^emg^l^..  Mew  V..W 

•YORKSHIRES. 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLETT  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  A  Sens,  R.F.D,  4,  Wntertown,  N.  Y. 

®*8istered  Yorkshire  Pigs,  eight  weeks  old. 

^REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS. 

CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 
-ru-  orders  for  10  week  old  pigs. 

the  BRILL  STOCK  FARM,  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 

Small  Pigs  All  Ages;  All  Prices;  castratVd” 

H.  HENKEL  A  SONS,  Creaent  Ave.,  Wyekoff.  N.  J. 

H0G8--'Tnio  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gnu.  boarst  pigs.  Registered.  Vaceinated.  IBustrated 
circular.  Pricea.  VALEHURST  FARMTPeorlA  ||L 
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Let’s  Go  to 

Florida  This  Year 

Isn’t  a  retirement  plan  a  wonderful 
idea?  Now  we  are  free  to  go  anywhere 
we  choose,  when  we  please.  And,  we 
still  have  an  assured  income  for  use  ia 
later  years. 

You  too  can  retire  later,  if  you  arrange 
now.  Don’t  wait  another  day.  Investi¬ 
gate  at  once.  You  can  combine  family 
protection  with  retirement,  so  your 
family  will  be  cared  for  during  the 
intervening  years. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  retirement 
plans — mail  the  coupon  today. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Founded 

1912 


Assets 

$14,260,826 


. COUPON . . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 


R3 


I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 


NAME . . . . . . . . . .ACE- 


STREET- . . . . 


CITY - 


- - STATB- 


To  Get  Better 
Cough  Syrup/  Mix 
It  at  Home 


So  Easy!  No  Cooking.  Real  Saving. 

To  get  quick  relief  from  coughs  due  to  colds, 
you  should  make  sure  by  mixing  your  own 
cough  syrup  at  home.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
you  know  it’s  pure  and  good.  It  needs  no  cook¬ 
ing  and  it's  so  easy  to  make  that  a  child  could 
do  it. 

h'rom  your  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex. 
Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add  enough 
plain  syrup  to  hll  up  the  pint.  To  make  syrup, 
stir  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup 
of  water  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  Or 
you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  if 
desired.  The  full  pint  thus  made  should  last  a 
family  a  long  time,  and  gives  you  about  four 
times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money. 
It  never  spoils,  and  children  love  its  pleasant 
taste. 

And  for  quick  results,  you’ve  never  seen  its 
superior.  It  seems  to  take  hold  instantly,  loosen¬ 
ing  the  phlegm,  soothing  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  and  helping  to  clear  the  air  passages. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  ingre¬ 
dients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known  for 
quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 


Gel  Th!i  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


75%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.60 
delivered— send  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.  D.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 
KUB-antee.  Order  early — NOW. 

POTTER,  1 37  N.  Main,  Saputpa,  OMa. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


BIGHT  prints  from  roH  or  negative*  and  one  8x10  en¬ 
largement  35c.  Photo  greeting  cards  from  negatives 
including  envelopes  5e  each,  from  photos  25c  extra  for 
making  negative — Any  snapshot,  photo  or  negative  en¬ 
larged  5x7  Oil  Colored  and  framed  69c,  8x10  98e. 
PROMPT  SERVICE. 

LaCROSSE  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


PERFUME:  IMPORTED  EDELWEISS  $1.20  PER 
Dram  %  oz,  $4.80;  one  oz.  $9.60;  price  includes  tax. 
Money  Order  or  Check.  Established  1921 

BOURGET  PERFUMERIE,  HALEDON,  N.  J. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS:  Fresh  emptied,  50  gallon 
$4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00;  5  for  $19.00;  freight  prepaid. 
Special  prices  on  quantities. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’  DISTILLERY. 

P.O.  Box  30,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tel:  Norwalk  6-5757 


BOOK  SALE,  new  and  used.  Bargains.  35c  up.  New 
free  catalog.  6000  titles.  Novels,  westerns,  mysteries, 
non-flction.  AMERICAN  LENDING  LIBRARY, 
Dept.  RN,  College  Point,  New  York. 


\r  a  wool. S-S-4-ply.Dnexoelled  quality.  Free 

Y  A  K  IwXaamples  and  direotions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

3  iAlaiikJmoney.  nartlottTara  HIIU.BexT,  nsra>ony,IIE 


ni  n  DAflirC  Pamphlets,  pictures,  entire  libraries 
ULU  DUUAj  bought  for  cash.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  SL,  Paterson.  N,  J, 


the  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November  3,  1945 


AND 

An  Old  House 


Oh,  you  must  love  an  old  house 
That  sheltered  all  your  kin; 
You  cannot  fail  to  cherish  it 
For  all  it  holds  within. 

The.  sturdy  race  that  dwelt  there. 
Such  strong  enduring  folk; 

You  saw  it  in  their  faces. 

You  heard  it  when  they  spoke. 


There  brides  have  found  a  welcome 
And  children’s  feet  have  run. 

And  for  the  grief  that  comes  to  all 
The  wide  front  door  has  swung. 

He  who  has  a  roving  foot 
Must  seek  a  foreign  shore. 

But  he  who  loves  an  old  house 
Must  stay  and  love  it  more. 

Pearl  C.  Spear 


Kitchen  Shower  Ideas 

Showers  for  the  bride-to-be  are  likely 
to  grow  in  number  in  many  a  town  and 
village,  as  the  boys  come  home  from  the 
services  and  more  weddings  take  place 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  So,  if  you  are  to 
give  a  shower  to  one  of  your  friends, 
make  it  a  success,  without  much  ex¬ 
pense,  by  planning  something  different, 
and  giving  yourself  time  to  work  out 
the  details. 

Gifts  at  a  kitchen  shower  are  most 
welcome  and  there  are  many  ways  to 
please  the  young  guest  of  honor.  Two 
useful  and  unusual  features  at  such  a 
party  are  a  surprise  card-file  of  recipes 
and  a  towel  bee.  But  let  us  get  to  the 
invitations  first.  Write,  or  telephone, 
each  guest  telling  her  that  it  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  kitchen  shower,  and  asking  her  to 
enclose  her  own  favorite  recipe  with 
the  gift  she  is  expecting  to  bring.  Also 
ask  her  to  bring  her  thimble.  If  these 
recipes  are  written  on  regular  filing 
cards  of  the  same  size,  they  will  make 
a  uniform  set  for  the  bride  which  can 
be  kept  in  alphabetical  order.  You,  as 
the  hostess,  could  mail  such  a  card  to 
each  guest  so  they  would  be  all  alike. 

If  you  plan  to  serve  lunch  or  supper, 
this  would  be  the  first  event.  Card 
tables  could  be  used,  though  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  dining-room 
with  one  big  table  where  all  are  to¬ 
gether.  Serving  is  also  simpler.  For  a 
centerpiece,  use  a  large  ring  mold  filled 
with  wet  sand  in  which  evergreens  can 
be  arranged,  or  flowers  from  a  green¬ 
house  if  one  is  nearby.  Candles,  if  col¬ 
ored,  should  carry  out  the  color  scheme; 
white  ones  combine  with  anything. 
Much  fun  can  come  from  simple  place 
cards  made  of  white  cards  on  which 
some  kitchen  utensil  is  sketched,  or 
traced  from  an  advertisement.  These 
can  be  done  in  ink  or  in  colored  crayons. 
Instead  of  writing  the  name  of  the 
guest  on  the  card,  use  the  first  letters 
of  her  first  and  last  names  but  substitut¬ 
ing  a  kitchen  gadget  for  the  rest.  For 
instance,  Esther  Burns  (E.  B.)  would 
have  “Egg  Beater”  on  her  card;  Mary 
Brown  would  have  “Mixing  Bowl.”  Let 
guests  find  their  places,  after  you  ex¬ 
plain  the  key  to  their  names. 

As  for  the  sewing  bee,  provide  each 
guest  with  a  kitchen  towel,  needle  and 
colored  embroidery  cotton.  She  will 
have  her  own  thimble.  If  the  towels  are 
the  checked  sort,  have  sewing  cotton  to 
match;  if  they  are  the  white  feedbag 
variety,  any  colors  will  do.  Then  have 
the  guest  of  honor  write  her  first  name 
in  pencil,  clearly  and  large  across  one 
corner  of  each  towel.  When  this  is  done, 
the  guests  set  to  work  outlining  the 
name  on  the  towels.  It  can  be  done  in 
any  way  the  guest  chooses;  plain  run¬ 
ning  stitch,  cross-stitch,  padded  embroi¬ 
dery  stitch,  etc.  If  you  wish  to  give 
prizes  for  the  best  workmanship,  also 
for  the  best  final  effect,  it  might  add  to 
the  zest.  A  conservative  towel  I’d  sug¬ 
gest  for  the  first;  a  gay  one  for  the 
second.  All  the  embroidered  towels,  of 
course,  go  to  the  bride  as  gifts  from  her 
hostess  who  provided  them. 

If  y9U  can  arrange  to  get  the  recipe 
cards  in  advance  of  the  party,  you  can 
present  them  at  the  end  of  the  party 
in  a  pretty  box,  with  suitable  verses 
pasted  on  the  cover.  You  can  also  hide 
all  the  packages  from  the  guests,  and 
have  the  bride  hunt  for  them,  hidden  in 
the  kitchen  where  all  could  go  to  watch. 
The  many  drawers  and  cupboards  there 
add  to  the  mystery  of  the  search,  though 
frequently  something  in  almost  plain 
sight  proves  hardest  to  locate.  And  the 
kitchen  gives  the  right  setting  for  a 
kitchen  shower.  r.  p.  w. 


Handicrafters — Gardeners 

In  my  school  we  are  to  have  a  hobby 
show.  I  would  like  to  get  post  cards  of 
points  of  interest  from  Arizona,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Wyoming  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  exchange  for  New  Hampshire 
cards. — miss  m.  g.,  n.  h. 

Would  like  to  exchange  plant  or  bulbs 
for  a  balm  of  Gilead. — mrs.  s.  J.  w.,  Va. 

I  have  postmarks,  match  folders,  can¬ 
celled  stamps,  recipes,  cut  black  beads, 
and  fiower  seeds,  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  exchange  for  seed  beads,  salt  and 
pepper  shakers,  vases  or  window  shelf 
ornaments. — mrs.  a.  h.,  n,  y. 

Would  like  to  exchange  new  quilt 
pieces  for  old  buttons. — mrs.  w.  d.  w., 

N.  Y. 


Those  Turkey  Wings 

Reading  about  turkey  wings  in  L.  S.’s 
article  on  Fall  housecleaning,  brought 
something  pleasant  to  mind. 

My  mother  was  brought  up  in  the 
country  and  she  too  treasured  a  turkey 
wing,  kept  by  the  kitchen  range  as  a 
stove  brush,  when  I  was  a  child.  "The 
reason  I  remember  it  so  well  is,  that 
when  in  grade  school  we  read  “Snow 
Bound,”  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  class 
who  had  the  faintest  idea  what  Whittier 
meant  in  that  poem  when  he  said:  “We 
sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about.” 
Sitting  about  a  hearth,  cleaned  with  a 
turkey  wing,  was  not  part  of  my  school¬ 
mates’  experience.  Yet  there  never  was 
anything  better  than  such  a  wing  for 
ashes — they  couldn’t  cling  to  it,  and  so 
did  not  later  drop  out  on  a  fresh  clean 
spot.  E.  MC  L. 

Note  to  Readers:  Mrs.  L.  S.,  who 
wrote  of  the  turkey  wing  as  an  eco¬ 
nomical  brush,  has  meanwhile  wondered 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  somebody  might  have  a 
turkey  wing  not  in  use  to  send  to  her. 
She  realizes  what  a  difficult  thing  it 
would  be  to  put  one  in  the  mail,  yet 
she  has  so  much  sentiment  about  these 
wings,  once  used  regularly  by  her 
mother  and  grandmother,  that  she  could 
not  resist  putting  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Woman  and  Home  page. 
We  understand  how  Mrs.  S.  feels,  and 
so  have  printed  this  small  note  just  in 
case  her  suggestion  is  not  too  hard  to 
fulfill.  She  will  be  glad  to  send  in  ex¬ 
change  seeds  or  plants;  or,  as  she  says, 
she  may  have  something  on  her  back 
hill  farm  someone  else  would  like  to 
have  in  return.  Any  letters  to  L.  S. 
could  be  sent  here  in  care  of  your 
woman’s  page  editor. 


New  Doughnut  Recipe 

One  of  our  neighbors  found  a  way  to 
make  doughnuts  without  sugar.  She 
used  condensed  milk  instead.  This 
recipe  was  passed  on  to  other  house¬ 
wives,  here  in  our  southern  Vermont 
town,  and  now  many  of  us  use  it  regu¬ 
larly.  I  thought,  since  we  like  it  so  well, 
readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Wo¬ 
man  and  Home  page  might  also  be  glad 
to  try  it. 

We  have  given  no  special  name  to 
these  doughnuts;  they  are  good  regard¬ 
less  of  that.  The  main  idea  was  to  find 
still  another  way  to  save  sugar.  Here 
is  the  recipe: 

1  can  condensed  milk;  2  beaten  eggs; 
1  cup  sour  milk;  3  tablespoons  fat  or 
butter,  or  your  favorite  shortening.  Add 
4  cups  of  bread  flour;  4  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  1  teaspoon  salt;  %  teaspoon 
soda.  Nutmeg  or  vanilla  to  flavor.  Com¬ 
bine  ingredients  as  usual  (soda  and  sour 
milk  together)  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

One  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  to  have 
the  dough,  when  cut  into  shape,  fairly 
soft;  do  not  make  it  stiff  with  flour 
when  rolling  it  out.  Try  letting  the 
doughnuts  stay  on  your  board  a  few 
minutes,  to  rise  just  a  little,  before  fry¬ 
ing  them.  MRS.  c.  s.  b. 


Thought  For  Today 

The  weather  this  Fall  continues  to 
have  its  quirks,  just  as  it  has  since  Jan¬ 
uary.  On  a  recent  trip  to  a  small  town 
in  the  Green  Mountains,  we  found  the 
clean  air  crisp.  Autumn  foliage  at  its 
best,  but  April  showers  in  October. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  sun  shone  we 
had  a  double  rainbow,  and  walks  be¬ 
tween  showers  made  us  step  lively  in 
the  cold. 

Fortunately,  just  escaping  a  shower, 
we  had  a  fine  ride  through  the  back 
country  roads  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B., 
Rural  New-Yorker  readers  to  whom  we 
paid  a  late  afternoon  visit.  They  were 
very  kind  to  give  us  this  chance  to  get 
deep  into  the  woods.  It  was  there  we 
startled' a  deer  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  road  ahead  of  us.  We  were  almost  as 
startled  as  he  was  to  see  him  give  a  sud¬ 
den  swing  round  to  face  us,  showing 
first  a  flash  of  white,  and  then  his  ant¬ 
lers,  before  he  plunged  into  the  thicket. 
That  is  always  a  special  sight. 

Before  going  on  this  Vermont  trip,  we 
took  the  precaution  to  look  in  the  Old 
Farmer’s  Almanac  to  see  what  the 
weather  would  be  like.  The  O.  F.  A. 
was  right  again.  It  said;  “Could  rain. 

^And  it  did!  p-  s. 


Makes  light  work  out  of  all 
sweeping  jobs  —  indoors  and 
outdoors.  Compact,  yet  sturdy. 
Back  is  of  steel.  Tufts  of  water¬ 
proof  fibres  are  drawn  into  the 
block  by  hand  with  rust-proof 
wire.  Speed  Sweep  brushes 
\  outlastordinarybrushesStol. 


MimuKii  Dusniss 

BRUSH  COMPANY. 

530  N.  22nd  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  ai  e  making  you  miser¬ 
able,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kid¬ 
neys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the 
bluod.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches, 
rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headachesand  dizziness.  Frequenter  scanty  passages 
with  smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there 
is  something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills* 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfuly  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — Vegetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tal.  Main  2-8700  or  Writ*  Dapt.  R.N. 
For  Doscriptivo  Prico  List 


USE 


6  6  6 


COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID.  TABUiTS,  SALVE,  NOSH  DROPS 
USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


SPEECH  DEFECTS 

Acute  stammering  or  loss  of  voice  corrected  and 
normal  speech  restored.  Speech  developed  In  back¬ 
ward  children.  Residential  institute  for  correctliiR 
disorders  and  training  specialists.  Veterans  trained 
as  specialists  under  G.  1.  BUI.  Recognized  by 
A.  M.  A. 

Address:  Dr.  Frederick  Martin.  Box  R, 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  VOICE  DISORDERS 
BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND 


•  PHILIPPINE  GUERRILLA  GUN  • 

Buy  War  II's  most  amazing  firearm.  Battle  proven 
against  the  .Taps.  These  guns  now  available  to  public  for 
only  $4.98.  The  simplest  firearm  ever  invented.  Hhoots 
any  12  gauge  shotgun  ammunition.  Ruggedly  built  for 
Imntlng  or  protection.  Guaranteed  safe,  effective  and 
accurate.  Send  money  order  to — 

RICHARDSON  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Box  I55A  East  Haven,  Con^cticut 

t’ASlI  FOR  SF.A^S,  WARDS  CATAIXIGS  Of  1900- 
n4-05-0'8-l'l-23-21.  Itescribe;  state  price.  What  others 
have  you?  Send  data  to  E.  CAHILL,  Warsaw,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  : ,  : 
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ANTISEPTIC  OIL 


FIRST 
ID 

hr 

CUTS  and' 
ABRASIONS 

Don’t  neglect  minor  cuts  and 
abrasions,  they  can  turn  into 
irritating  and  more  serious 
wounds.  Cuts  and  tears  should 
be  cleansed,  and  given  an  anti¬ 
septic  dressing.  Dr.  Porter’s  An¬ 
tiseptic  Oil  is  just  the  thing.  Also 
fine  for  minor  burns  or  scalds, 
non-poisonous  insect  stings,  lo¬ 
cal  itching  or  chafing.  Soothes 
and  aids  natural  healing  proc¬ 
ess.  Use  only  as  directed. 

Stock  owners  too,  know  that  Dr. 
Porter’s  Oil  is  splendid  for  minor 
cuts  and  wounds,  scratches, 
halter  bums,  saddle  and  collar 
galls,  scalds,  and  minor  hide  ir¬ 
ritations  of  animals.  Comes  in 
three  sizes,  at  your  druggist. 


The  GROVE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

ST.  LOUIS  3.  MISSOURI 
Maken  of  GROVI  S  COLD  TABLETS 


"FIRST  AID" 

to  the  Handy  Man 


For  sealing  cracks  in  farm  machinery, 
tractor  and  auto  parts;  stopping  leaks  in 
piping,  stoves,  heaters,  pumps,  tanks;  for 
repairing  tools,  utensils,  etc.;  use  Smooth- 
On  No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement.  No  heat 
required,  no  dismantling.  Makes  quick, 
easy  repairs  that  last.  Get  Smooth-On  at 
your  hardware  store  in  1%  oz.,  7  oz.  and 
larger  containers.  If  they  haven’t  it,  write 


us. 


FREE 


REPAIR 

HANDBOOK 


40  Dagos  of  tested,  practical  re¬ 
pairs.  Clear  directions.  170  dia¬ 
grams.  Pocket  size.  Write  today  to 

Smooth-Oa  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Commnaipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  Cily  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


STOPS  ROOF-LEAKS  IN  THE  RAIN! 


,WEr-T>AtChV' 


K 


Keep  a  can  handy  for  emergencies  I 

Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hardware,  de¬ 
portment  stores. Write  for  folder  F-5. 


Another  Famous  Pabco  ’.'Home-Sover"  ^  s 
Guaranteed  by  V^orl.d's  Oldest  Makers  of  ' 
Aspholt  Paints  ond  Asphalt  Roofings  '  ^ 
THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
295  Fifth  Ave  .  New  York  16 


RURAU  NEi’VV.^YORKER 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


What  Statistics  Mean 

What  have  statistics  to  do  with 
health?  A  very  great  deal.  Washing¬ 
ton  records  show  more  marriages  in  the 
United  States  for  July,  1945,  than  dur¬ 
ing  that  month  in  any  of  the  past  five 
years.  That  means  more  babies  in  due 
season,  and  more  young  mothers  seek¬ 
ing  authentic  advice  on  health  and 
home  problems. 

Bureaus  of  Vital  Statistics  issue  fig¬ 
ures  showing  there  has  been  a  drop  in 
infant  death  rates.  What  does  that 
mean?  An  increased  number  of  happy 
well-informed  parents;  fewer  broken 
homes  (and  hearts) ;  an  advance  in 
medical  science  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ments.  It  also  may  mean  that  many 
more  mothers  are  reading  such  columns 
as  this,  and  are  acting  upon-  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  help  given  by  doctors  and 
nurses. 

Speaking,  however,  of  “advice”,  here 
is  a  word  of  caution,  particularly  im¬ 
portant  for  brides,  expectant  and  new 
mothers:  Do  not  be  unduly  influenced 
by  counsel  concerning  health  which  is 
given  by  relatives  or  friends!  Of  course 
they  “mean  well”.  Of  course  they  “be¬ 
lieve”  what  they  say.  But  so-called 
“old  wives’  tales”  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  even  loss  of  life. 

How  “loss  of  life?”  Through  delay 
and  uncertain  remedies  when  conditions 
call  for  prompt  medical  attention.  After 
all,  everyone  should  remember  that  a 
doctor  spends  six  to  ten  years  learning 
how  to  heal.  Have  the  kindly  neighbors 
equal  knowledge?  Certainly  not! 

A  bride  also  has  her  husband’s  wel¬ 
fare  to  protect.  I  recall  how  a  young 
wife  listened  to  a  good  friend  of  her 
sick  husband.  The  friend  declared  that 
the  severe  pain  in  the  husband’s  abdo¬ 
men  was  due  “just  to  accumulated  gas”. 
The  gullible  girl  gave  cathartics  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  ever  increasing  agony.  With 
what  results?  The  husband’s  appendix 
burst  releasing  poisons  which  caused 
fatal  peritonitis. 

Statistics  show  that  ruptured  ap¬ 
pendices  account  for  far  too  many 
casualties  despite  all  the  authoritative 
figures,  facts,  cautions  and  information 
about  dangers  that  are  published.  The 
truth  cannot  be  too  often  stressed:  no 
•severe  pain  in  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
whether  it  occurs  in  an  infont,  child  or 
grown-up,  should  ever  be  “treated” 
without  a  doctor’s  advice.  It  is  better 
to  be  safe  than  sorry,  isn’t  it? 


Rub  fresh  orange  or  lemon  peel  on 
knives  or  forks  to  remove  the  taste  of 
fish. 

Try  a  spoonful  of  vinegar  in  the  cold 
water  when  making  pie  crust  to  have  it 
flaky. 

When  cooking  a  pot  roast,  chicken  or 
ham,  add  a  tablespoon  of  vinegar  to  the 
water  to  help  make  the  meat  tender. 


Timely  Sewing  and  Knitting 


pattern  9365 — Pretty  for  tlrcss-up  with  flower  em¬ 
broidery;  practical  with  suiinpe  changes.  Sizes  1-5.  Size 
2,  jumper,  %  yd.  39-in.  material;  blouse  guimpe  % 
yd.  35-in.  I6e. 

pattern  7314 — Make  the  bathroom  attractive  with 
knitted  rug,  stool  and  seat  cover;  pattern  has  directions 
for  each  of  these.  I  Ic. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  brings  you  the  New  Pattern 
Book.  Complete  directions  in  it  (or  iccessory  set  of 
jacket,  hat  and  bag. 


ITs  the  BONE  AREA 

you  should 


cure  first 


A  LL  the  tang,  the  mouth-watering  goodness^ 
^^^the  keeping  qualities  of  your  season’s  meat 
depend  upon  what  happens  in  the  bone  area. 
The  meat  around  the  bone  is  rich  in  flavor. 
However,  it’s  the  meat  most  likely  to  develop 
souring  and  off-flavor. 

The  Morton  Way  of  curing  helps  put  youB 
meat  on  the  safe  side  quickly  . ,  .  starts  the  cure 
at  the  bone. 

Morton’s  Tender-Quick,  dissolved  in  water  makes 
a  fast-acting  curing  pickle.  Pumped  into  the 
meat  along  the  bones,  it  immediately  starts  the 
cure  at  the  most  vulnerable  spot — the  bone  area. 
Then,  rub  the  outside  with  Morton’s  Sugar-Cure. 
This  sugar  curing  salt  strikes  in,  curing  toward 
the  center  and  gives  your  meat  an  unmatched 
flavor  of  rich,  w’ood  smoke. 


The  result  is  a  safer,  surer  cure,  uniform  from 


rind  to  bone,  no  off  flavor,  no  bone-taint,  no 


waste  —  meat  that  is  sweet,  Arm,  tasty,  with  the 
last  ham  of  the  season’s  cure  tasting  just  as 
good  as  the  first. 


FIRST.  .  . 

Dissolve  Morton's 
Tender- Quick  in 
water  and  pump 
into  hams  and 
shoulders  along  the 
bones.  This  rich, 
fast-acting  curing- 
pickle  starts  cuSing 
INSIDE  .  •  .  helps  prevent  bone-taint, 
off -flavor,  under -cured  spots,  giving 
a  safer,  surer,  mote  uniform  cure. 


THEN  .  .  . 

Rub  with  Mor¬ 
ton’s  Sugar- 
Cure  which 
strikes  in,  cur¬ 
ing  from  Out¬ 
side  toward 
the  center  .  .  . 
giving  you  a 
uiorough  cure, 
long  keeping  quality,  and  the  rich, 
wood-smoke  flavor  you  like. 


Morton’s 


Cure  meat  the  safer,  surer  MORTON  WAY 


Finest  Home-Curing  Book 
ever  published  .  . .  more 
than  100  pages.  10  cents 
Postpaid. 

Over  200  pictures, 
charts,  diagrams  — 
complete  directions  on 
how  to  butcher,  cure, 
make  sausage,  Canadian 
bacon,  corned  beef,  and  other  meat 
specialties.  No  other  book  like  it! 
Send  10(i  in  coin  today. 


Distributed  in  New  York  and  New  England  States  by 


WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

40  WORTH  STREET  NEW  TORK  13,  N.  Y. 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS 
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These  deep-bodied  calves  have 
just  come  off  BEACON  Calf 
Starter,  ore  ready  for  the  heifer 
feeding  program.  The  BEACON 
SYSTEM  will  help  you  build  low* 
cost,  high-producing  cows  for 
extra  profit. 


You  should  feed 


BEACON 

CALF  STARTER 


0  YOU  SAVE  MONEY  WHILE  FEEDING  THE  CALF  I 

Costs  of  BEACON  Calf  Starter  are  considerably  lower 
than  the  value  of  the  milk  you  save  when  you  adopt  this 
scientific  program. 

0  YOU  DEVELOP  A  PROFITABLE,  HIGH  PRODUCING  COWI 

BEACON  Calf  Starter  helps  you  develop  animals  with 
large  frames  and  deep,  wide  barrels.  These  cows  with  wide 
spring  of  rib,  depth  of  body,  and  dairy  sharpness  are  the 
high-producing  cows  that  put  extra  dollars  in  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  pockets. 

0  YOU  SAVE  ON  LIFHIME  FEED  COSTS  I 

The  BEACON  growing  program  develops  cows  capable 
of  consuming  xnore  roughage — Jess  concentrated  feeds. 


The  calf  that  is  started  the 


BEACON  way  gives  you  a  three- 
way  profit.  Ask  your  dealer  now 
about  BEACON  Calf  Starter. 


The  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BURNS’  DAT  OLD  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM.  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Time  to  grade  up  your  flocks!  Buy  breeding— buy  Hubbard’s  balanced- 
bred  New  Hampshires.  Get  all  the  money-making  qualities— outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  growth,  and  heavy  production  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- breds  for’  heavy-meated 
broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12/  Walpole,  N.H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Farming  Under  the  Swastika 

Part  II 

It  was  now  “the  morning  after’’,  five 
days  after  little  Holland  had  been  forced 
to  take  arms  against  a  mighty  neighbor 
and  had  lost  the  fight  in  record  time. 
A  bewildered  nation  took  stock  of  af¬ 
fairs.  The  first  and  foremost  reaction 
to  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  Army 
was  one  of  thanksgiving  that  the  Dutch 
boys  were  no  longer  in  danger  of  loss 
of  life.  The  duration  of  the  war  had 
been  too  short  to  give  patriotic  orators 
and  war  propaganda  a  chance  to  work 
the  parents  off  their  natural,  selfish 
base  of  life,  and  love  of  family  still 
towered  above  love  of  nation.  But  for 
the  rest,  it  was  bewilderment.  It  was 
a  shock  to  them  that  their  army  of 
more  than  300,000  well-equipped  sol¬ 
diers  had  been  rolled  up  like  a  soft  pie. 
They  could  not  understand  why  peace- 
loving  Holland  was  from  now  on  also 
a  part  of  the  battle  scene  of  the  world. 
They  still  could  not  fathom  how  that 
four  per  cent  of  the  N.  S.  B.  had  been 
able,  as  the  war  days  revealed,  to 
penetrate  into  the  Army  and  from  the 
lowest  soldiers  to  the  highest  officers, 
and  into  civil  life  from  the  plainest 
worker  to  the  very  circles  of  royalty. 
And  lastly,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  their  Queen  and  Govern¬ 
ment  had  left  them  alone  in  their  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  Germans.  It  was  a  nerve- 
racking  period  for  the  average  Dutch¬ 
man,  but  it  had  one  bright  side.  It 
turned  many  a  sleeper  into  a  thinker, 
and  a  thinker  lands  always  ultimately 
where  he  himself  wants  to  be,  not 
where  someone  else  drags  him. 

During  the  battles,  we  did  not  have 
any  methods  of  communication  even  be¬ 
tween  towns,  but  soon  the  news  began 
to  trickle  in.  It  was  a  story  that,  for 
the  greater  part,  caused  many  a  Dutch¬ 
man  to  bow  his  head  in  shame,  and 
only  the  stories  of  the  Dutch  Marines 
and  a  few  local  battles  made  glorious 
exceptions.  The  first  stories  were  great¬ 
ly  exaggerated,  of  course,  but  gradually 
a  more  crystallized  volume  of  truth 
could  be  gathered.  This  much  stands 
out  as  a  fact;  there  wasn’t  only  a 
Germany-Holland  conflict,  there  was 
also  a  full-fledged  Dutch  Civil  War  as 
well.  There  is  the  tale  of  the  airports. 
When  the  Heinkels  appeared,  many  a 
Dutch  bird  of  death  could  not  meet 
them;  water  in  the  carburetor,  knife 
cuts  in  the  tires.  At  the  desired  mo¬ 
ment,  a  button  was  pushed  to  blast  a 
bridge;  but  the  explosion  chamber  was 
empty,  or  the  wires  had  been  cut.  Boys 
ran  out  of  cartridges  in  the  trenches. 
New  shellboxes  were  rushed  to  them; 
they  contained  sand.  Dutch  soldiers, 
fighting  in  Utrecht,  Rotterdam  and  The 
Hague,  had  to  watch  for  the  bullets 
from  the  German  parachutists  and  also 
from  the  N.  S.  B.  followers  within  the 
tenements.  On  one  side  a  sluice  was 
opened  to  inundate  a  tract  of  low  land, 
but  somewhere  else  an  unseen  hand 
opened  another  sluice  and  let  the  water 
out  equally  fast.  It  was  a  sorry  af¬ 
fair,  a  story  of  traitors  and  a  story  of 
sleepers.  When  I  reached  my  nursery 
at  Rekken  on  the  German  border  on 
May  19,  I  asked  how  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Germans  to  reach  the 
Yssel  River  so  quickly  (8  A.  M.,  May 
10)  since  it  was  40  kilometers  from  the 
frontier  and  every  strategic  place  in 
between  was  manned  by  Dutch  soldiers. 

I  was  informed  that  the  border  com¬ 
mandoes,  and  those  who  were  more  in¬ 
land,  had  received  a  telephone  order 
from  their  unit  commander  at  11  P.  M., 
May  9,  that  the  German  invasion  would 
come  the  next  morning  and  that  they 
should  withdraw  .without  delay.  Field 
guns,  carefully  placed  at  strategic 
points,  were  moved  on  the  night  of 
May  9  to  a  position  where  they  had  no 
sight  upon  the  border  roads  at  all. 

The  fifth  column  is  generally  por¬ 
trayed  as  solely  a  part  of  the  enemy, 
but  that  idea  makes  for  muddy  think¬ 
ing.  The  fifth  column  was  more  do¬ 
mestic  than  foreign.  What  was  it 
that  caused  so  many  of  these  Dutch¬ 
men  to  turn  against  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment? 

By  hook  and  by  crook,  the  German 
vanguard  raced  through  the  Dutch  land 
and  over  the  rivers.  They  had  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  job  to  do  for  they 
were  dealing  with  an  army  that  was 
rotten  to  the  core.  The  loyalty  and 
bravery  of  the  mass  was  outbalanced 
by  the  treachery  of  many  an  officer. 
But  at  a  certain  point,  the  German  ad¬ 
vance  was  still  too  slow  for  the  German 
Command,  so  they  made  a  decision. 
They  made  up  the  brute  plan  to  bomb 
a  populated  area  of  Rotterdam  if  by  a 
certain  hour  the  city  would  not  sur¬ 
render.  They  decided  really  to  scare 
the  Dutch.  They  succeeded  all  too  well 
in  this  aim,  for  soon  thereafter,  on  May 
14,  General  Winkelman  surrendered. 

I  have  never  known  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  Rotterdam  victims.  The  man  in 
the  street  of  Rotterdam  placed  it  at 
5,000,  the  papers  of  Holland  (German- 
controlled)  came  with  a  figure  of  300, 
while  the  Dutch  Government-in-exile 
in  London  furnished  the  figure  of  30,000 
(Dutch  White  Book,  Secretary  van 
Kief  fens) .  But  the  result  of  this  action, 
terrible  as  it  was,  was  not  the  para¬ 
mount  issue.  It  was  the  German  will¬ 
ingness  to  bomb  non-combatants  that 
counted  most,  and  made  this  terrible 
means  of  warfare  an  internationally  ac¬ 
cepted  method.  When  in  later  years  the 
Germans  protested  against  the  bombing 
of  cities,  the  ghost  of  Rotterdam  must 


have  teased  them.  The  lesson  of  not 
throwing  stones,  if  living  in  a  glass 
house,  was  detected  too  late  by  them. 
Hidden  in  this  five  day  war,  was  also 
a  lesson  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  something 
that  could  be  seen  instantly  by  any  ob¬ 
server,  but  it  was  not  until  August 
1945,  that  one  could  notice  that  it  was 
taken  to  heart  by  the  Dutch.  For 
years  and  years,  the  Department  of 
War  had  taken  great  care  to  see  that 
only  a  man  with  a  college  education 
could  attain  the  rank  above  sergeant. 
But  in  five  short  days  they  were  proven 
wrong.  There  were  all  too  many  glar¬ 
ing  examples  how  utterly  good  for 
nothing  a  man  may  be  as  leader,  when 
his  capacities  are  only  gauged  by  di¬ 
plomas  and  with  no  eye  to  his  actual 
basic  values,  such  as  manhood,  com¬ 
mon  sense,  enterprise,  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  actual  practice.  The  Dutch 
soldier  gave  proof,  even  the  Germans 
admitted  that  openly,  that  he  can  be  as 
much  man  as  any  man  of  any  nation. 
The  fault  of  the  grand  failure  was  not 
due  to  inferior  fighting  qualities,  but 
rested  plainly  with  the  class  system. 

It  could  be  seen  plainly  in  1940  that 
Hitler  wanted  to  have  as  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Dutch  as  were  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  once  he  had 
reached  his  aim  of  having  his  North 
Sea  flank  covered  with  his  armies.  The 
German  propaganda  lost  no  time  in 
assuring  the  Dutch  that  Germany  had 
nothing  against  them,  and  would  never 
kindle  the  idea  of  annexing  Holland, 
but  that  force  of  arms  simply  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  occupy  Holland  before 
England  did.  The  Germans  worked  not 
only  with  words,  but  made  great  con¬ 
cessions  as  well,  all  with  the  aim,  of 
course,  to  win  public  sentiment.  I  well 
remember  the  day  when  the  parents  of 
Dutch  soldiers  were  overjoyed  with  the 
radio  message  that  Hitler  had  decided 
to  release  the  entire  Dutch  Army  and 
not  to  hold  them  as  prisoners  of  war. 
It  was  a  concession  that  was  handed 
only  to  the  Dutch  and  to  the  Flemish¬ 
speaking  Belgians.  The  French-speak¬ 
ing  Belgians  and  the  French  were  held 
as  prisoners  from  beginning  to  end. 
As  a  further  gesture  of  friendship.  Hit¬ 
ler  presented  the  Dutch  nation  with  the 
leadership  of  Seyss-Inquart  (“six  and 
a  quart”  as  he  was  nicknamed  by  the 
Dutch).  He  was  called  Reichsminister 
of  Holland  and  was  instiled  in  the  his¬ 
toric  room  where  Queen  Wilhelmina 
used  to  open  the  Dutch  Parliament.  At 
first,  we  didn’t  get  the  idea  of  this 
“favor”,  but  the  Germans  pointed  out 
that  countries  like  France  and  Belgium 
were  put  under  the  leadership  of  a  gen¬ 
eral,  while  Holland  had  its  Reichs¬ 
minister.  The  first  would  get  orders 
from  a  stern  militarist,  the  latter  would 
be  led  by  a  civil  institution.  In  later 
years,  when  we  were  poorly  clad,  the 
Dutch  made  this  “favor”  the  core  of  the 
following  joke — Hitler  to  Seyss-Inquart; 
“I  want  you  to  take  good  care  of  the 
Dutch.  It  is  my  wish  to  make  this  an 
ideal  country.  In  fact,  I  want  you  to 
turn  Holland  into  a  Paradise.”  Seyss- 
Inquart;  “Fuhrer,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  to  you  that  I’ve  well  nigh 
reached  your  wish  already.  The  people 
of  Holland  are  already  about  hMf- 
naked.” 

Seyss-Inquart  had  an  unfavorable 
debut,  for  the  label  “Austrian  traitor” 
was  tacked  to  his  name.  In  all  fairness 
to  him,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Dutch 
soon  forgot  that  fact  and  judged  him 
by  his  Dutch  efforts.  If  Dutchmen  ever 
prayed  for  a  lightning  bolt  to  come 
upon  one  German  in  Holland,  it  was 
not  Seyss-Inquart,  but  Rauter,  the  head 
of  the  German  State  Police  for  Hol¬ 
land.  Rauter  got  his  orders  from  the 
ill-famed  Himmler  in  Berlin,  and  not 
from  Seyss-Inquart.  The  latter  busied 
himself  at  once  with  Holland’s  internal 
affairs.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Dutch 
that  he  had  no  plan  to  force  a  German- 
made  government  on  them.  Local  and 
provincial  matters  could  be  attended 
to  in  the  future  by  the  same  Dutch  of¬ 
ficials  who  had  done  the  work  in  the 
past.  For  a  national  recovery  he  left 
them  free  to  strike  out  their  own  path. 
This  last  issue  was  in  due  time  actually 
attempted  by  three  100  per  cent  true 
Dutchmen  who  founded  an  organiza¬ 
tion  “De  Nederlandsche  Unie”.  For  a 
time,  this  organization  flourished.  But 
gradually  (the  temptation  was  great) 
this  Union  was  used  as  a  device  to 
preserve  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
past  era,  and  then  the  Germans  were 
in  opposition  to  their  young  baby.  The 
organization  was  ordered  to  disband 
and  that  was  the  last  of  what  the  Dutch 
saw  of  any  national  body  during  the 
occupation.  At  first,  the  Germans  kept 
the  N.  S.  B.  a  little  in  the  background, 
even  if  they  were  spiritual  brothers. 
The  Germans  knew  that  the  Dutch 
hated  the  N.  S.  B.  far  worse  than  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  they  would  rather  have 
worked,  if  possible,  with  a  non-Nazi 
majority  of  the  Dutch  than  with  a 
sympathizing  minority.  When  the  Ned¬ 
erlandsche  Unie  failed,  the  N.  S.  B. 
was  at  long  last  allowed  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  but  under  German  guardianship. 
The  Germans  poked  their  head  into 
every  phase  of  public  life  in  Holland, 
put  an  N.  S.  B.  fellow  in  charge  of  sev¬ 
eral  institutions,  and  then  things  began 
to  happen.  The  “splitting  disease” 
stopped.  The  three  different  farmers’ 
organizations  were  ordered  to  close 
their  doors  and  disband.  The  same  day, 
a  new  organization  was  born,  called 
“De  Nederlandsche  Landstand”,  just 
one  farmers’  organization  for  all  farm¬ 
ers.  The  Germans  disbanded  the  count- 
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less  sporting  organizations  and  gave  it 
one  head.  The  political  and  religious 
labor  unions  had  to  follow  suit  and 
unite  into  one. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  re¬ 
actions.  Some  Dutchmen  told  me  “The 
Germans  don’t  have  to  act  as  though 
we  cannot  attend  to  our  own  business. 
Didn’t  we  show  the  world,  by  draining 
part  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  that  we  are 
still  capable  of  doing  things  in  a  big 
way?  And  now  we  are  treated  as  little 
children  and  are  being  told  how  we 
have  to  run  our  own  housekeeping”. 
For  such  Dutchmen,  and  there  were 
quite  a  few,  these  were  hard  days. 
Then  there  were  other  Dutchmen  ut¬ 
tering  the  opinion  “At  long  last  we 
are  on  the  right  track.  We  must  quit 
the  game  of  division  and  still  more 
division.  It’s  only  a  pity  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  to  do  this.”  For  a  time,  it 
looked  indeed  that  the  Germans  were 
winning  the  good  will  of  a  large  portion 
of  Holland.  In  those  days  the  idea 
was  born,  and  kept  alive  to  the  very 
end,  that  “If  ever  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  returns  and  they  want  to  bring 
back  their  old-type  Government,  they 
can  go  back  to  where  they  came  from”. 
An  evolution  in  Dutch  thinking  had 
commenced,  and  the  life  work  of  Colijn 
was  erased  within  a  few  months. 

But  the  Germans  were  to  lose  the 
Dutch  good  will  regardless  of  all  their 
efforts  to  retain  it.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
before  May  1940,  Holland  still  had  open 
imports,  and  commodities  were  plenti¬ 
ful.  After  May  1940,  Holland  not  only 
had  to  share  Germany’s  isolation,  but  a 
huge  army  of  soldiers  was  daily  buying 
chocolate,  rubber  wear,  dry  goods, 
shoes,  etc.,  in  the  shops,  and  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  shortage  peeked  around 
the  corner.  This  was  very  properly 
laid  to  the  door  of  Germany.  Secondly, 
no  matter  how  good  naturedly  the  Ger¬ 
mans  met  the  Dutch  “Aryans”,  the 
Dutch  Jews  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
cruel  clutch  of  Himmler  and  Rauter. 
The  Jews  were  forced  to  walk  with  a 
big  “J”  upon  their  dress,  and  entry 
into  public  parks,  street  cars,  and  res¬ 
taurants  was  denied  them.  This  was 
so  utterly  un-Dutch  that  everybody  felt 
for  the  underdog.  And  the  last  reason 
why  the  Germans  were  bidding  in  vain 
for  Dutch  good  will  was  the  regular 
broadcasting  service  (Oranje  zender), 
established  in  London  by  the  Dutch 
Government-in-exile.  Every  German 
argument  or  act  was  constantly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Dutch  in  England.  At 
no  time  could  the  London  propaganda 
bring  it  to  a  point  that  the  Dutch  would 
forget  their  grudge  against  an  “old- 
type  government”  (pretty  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Dutch  Government  itself  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  of  needed  corrections  too); 
but  it  could  make  play-work  in  nullify¬ 
ing  all  German  arguments.  The  radio 
in  England  was  to  achieve  even  more 
than  that.  Before  long,  several  Dutch 
civilians  were  willing  to  follow  the  call 
for  resistance  against  the  Germans. 

Thus  was  born  the  vicious  circle  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
untold  misery.  It  was  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  London  speech,  Dutch  resistance, 
German  counteraction,  concentration 
camp;  or  to  put  it  another  way,  German 
action,  London  criticism,  Dutch  resis¬ 
tance,  concentration  camp,  for  this  was 
more  usually  the  case.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say  when,  and  by  whom,  the  first 
push  for  this  drama  was  started.  I 
only  show  you  the  key  by  which  you 
can  understand  why  this  cruel  circle 
had  to  grow  like  a  snowball,  once  it 
had  gathered  momentum.  Each  new 
camp  victim  evoked  in  turn  a  hot  radio 
speech.  This  again  made  countless 
people  hot  and  reckless  with  the  result 
of  tenfold  camp  victims. 

Although  we  had  already  been  under 
the  German  yoke  for  more  than  a  year, 
we  could  still  evacuate  to  America 
which  was  not  yet  at  war  with  Ger¬ 
many.  The  way  to  Lisbon  was  still 
open  where  an  American  Clipper  was 
linking  war-torn  Europe  with  the  good 
old  U.  S.  A.  Very  much  to  my  regret, 

I  could  not  finance  such  a  trip  for  my 
family.  The  value  of  the  Dutch  money 
already  was  dropping  considerably.  I 
wrote  to  an  American  firm,  noted  for 
being  public  spirited,  asking  if  they 
could  advance  me  travel  expense  money, 
and  saying  I  would  work  it  out  in  their 
factory  when  arriving  in  America.  I 
received  a  reply  commencing  with  “Am 
sorry  to  inform  you,  etc.”  Later,  it  was 
then  well  into  1941,  I  suddenly  received 
a  message  from  our  American  Consulate 
to  come  to  Amsterdam.  On  arriving, 
they  told  me  that  a  Swedish  steamer, 
the  Drottningholm,  would  evacuate 
Americans  in  Europe  via  the  Finnish 
harbor  of  Petsamo.  How  heavy  my 
disappointment  became  when  I  finally 
heard  that  each  had  to  pay  for  his  own 
ticket.  Being  in  the  first  phase  of  my 
corn  work  with  all  my  money  gone  into 
experiments,  I  could  not  buy  those 
tickets.  Nearly  every  American  in  Hol¬ 
land  was  unable  to  finance  his  own  way 
for  the  well-to-do  Americans  had  left 
long  ago.  So  the  American  Consul- 
General  kept  the  wires  hot  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  see  if  the  U.  S.  couldn’t  finance 
the  expenses.  I  had  offered  to  sign  a 
note  in  case  this  could  help.  Washing¬ 
ton  replied  that  it  would  finance  each 
and  everyone  of  us,  so  the  next  morning 
we  were  to  reappear  at  the  Consulate 
for  the  trip.  We  went  back  to  Amster¬ 
dam  happy,  but  there  we  were  shown 
a  cable,  just  received  from  Petsamo: 
“The  boat  is  full”. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LARRO  FACTS  CAN  HELP 
EVERY  POULTRYMAN 


Larro  Research  Farm  is  a  busy  place  .  .  .  and 
good  feeds  such  as  Larro  Egg  Mash  and  Larro 
’ 'Chick  Builder’*  are  not  the  only  things 
General  Mills  poultry  specialists  develop 
there.  They  also  produce  facts  for  poultry 
raisers  .  .  .  information  designed  to  help  yoUf 
for  example,  do  a  better  job  of  management, 
marketing  and  disease  control. 

And  best  of  all,  this  help  is  free.  All  it  costs 
you  is  a  trip  to  the  store  of  your  Larro  dealer  ...  or  to  your  mail  box  with 
a  penny  postcard  requesting  your  free  copy  of  the  Larro  Poultry  Guide. 


Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  you  will  find  discussed  .  .  .  Getting  Winter  Eggs 
.  .  .  Lights  for  Layers  .  .  .  Facts  About  Molting  .  .  .  Culling  .  .  .  Cannibalism 
.  .  .  Wet  Litter  .  .  .  What  Is  a  Better  Feed.^  Raising  Productive  Pullets  .  .  . 
Putting  Quality  Into  Eggs,  and  many  more,  all  of  them  important  to  the 
success  of  every  poultryman. 

See  your  Larro  dealer  today  or  write  our  nearest  office  address  shown  below 
for  the  free  Larro  Poultry  Guide. 


Oeneiral  Mills 

Larro  Feeds 
D«pt.  3 
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IMPOmANTi 

MEETING  THE  PROTEIN  SHORTAGE 

Because  of  the  large  animal  and  poultry  popu¬ 
lations,  at  present  there  is,  as  you  know,  an 
acute  shortage  of  feed-stulfs  for  livestock  and 
poultry,  particularly  high  protein  ingredients. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  certain  recommendations  to  help 
conserve,  and  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
available  supplies,  and  to  cooperate,  Purina 
Mills  recommends  that  you  follow  these  prac¬ 
tices  in  so  far  as  practical. 

This  program  needs  every  encouragement 
for  the  next  60  to  90  days,  after  which  time 
the  new  crop  of  vegetable  proteins  will  be 
available,  and  if  a  reasonable  adjustment  in 
numbers  of  poultry  and  livestock  is  made  the 
critical  situation  should  be  alleviated. 

POULTRYMEN 

1.  Market  as  broilers  and  fryers  all  chicks 
hatched  since  June. 

2.  Cull  laying  flocks  closely. 

3.  Do  not  expand  present  broiler  opera¬ 
tions. 

4.  Make  sure  of  feed  supplies  before  buy¬ 
ing  chicks  during  the  next  60  to  90  days. 

5.  Turkeymen  in  grain-growing  areas 
should  feed  heavily  on  grains. 

DAIRYMEN 

1.  Make  maximum  use  of  fall  pastures; 
hay  and  silage. 

2.  Limit  the  protein  feeding  as  much  as 
.  possible  while  pastures  are  good. 

HOGMEN 

1.  Feed  your  protein  supplements  to  the 
brood  sows  and  fall  litters  first.  While 
proteins  are  in  limited  supply,  limit  the 
amount  fed  to  the  heavier  market  hogs. 

Market  hogs  weighing  over  200  pounds 
can  get  along  better  without  any  pro¬ 
tein  supplements  than  a  brood  sow  or 
a  baby  pig  can  on  a  limited  amount. 

Hogmen  should  take  advantage  of  the 
good  pastures  available  in  most  areas. 

PURINA  MILLS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  .  '  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


Matilda  the  Muscovy 

Matilda  celebrated  her  eighth  anni¬ 
versary  this  Spring  by  presenting  us 
with  15  lively  little  Muscovy  ducklings. 
Matilda  is  of  a  long-lived  breed  of 
ducks,  as  Muscovys  are  frequently 
known  to  breed  until  they  are  eight  to 
ten  years  of  age.  Of  the  various  breeds 
of  ducks,  the  Muscovy  is  the  most 
unique  and  interesting,  and  is  probably 
-best  adapted  for  general  farm  condi¬ 
tions  or  for  the  small  suburban  flock. 

This  breed  is  a  native  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state, 
but  they  are  easily  domesticated  and 
become  very  friendly  if  properly  cared 
for.  They  react  remarkably  well  to 
good  care  and  intelligent  treatment,  and 
can  easily  be  made  pets  of.  In  their 
wild  state  they  are  sometimes  known 
as  tree  ducks,  and  are  the  only  breed 
of  domesticated  ducks  we  have  ever 
seen  that  roost.  Even  the  tiny  duck¬ 
lings  love  to  jump  up  on  a  log  or  box 
to  sit  on  and  sun  themselves. 

Matilda,  who  is  our  oldest  breeder, 
is  really  a  member  of  the  family  and 
likes  people.  Often  she  will  follow  us 
for  a  walk  to  the  bay  where  she  takes 
a  swim,  bathes  and  preens  herself,  and 
when  we  call  her,  she  waddles  along 
after  us,  up  the  street  and  back  home. 
One  reason  why  -Matilda  and  all  other 
Muscovys  are  ideal  for  villages  or 
suburbs  or  for  anyone  having  close 
neighbors,  is  that  they  are  noiseless. 
The  Muscovy  does  not  quack.  The 
drakes,  especially  during  the  mating 
time,  hiss  somewhat  like  a  swan,  and 
a  full  grown  drake  is  quite  a  sight. 


Matilda  the  Muscovy  is  now  eight  years 
old,  and  this  past  Spring  raised  fifteen 
ducklings,  all  hatched  from  her  own 
eggs. 

When  alarmed,  the  hair  on  the  top  of 
his  head  and  neck  stands  out,  and  with 
his  red  carbuncled  face,  he  looks  like 
a  fellow  to  stay  away  from.  Perhaps 
his  masculine,  belligerent  appearance 
is  the  reason  why  some  writers  say  the 
Muscovy  has  a  savage  disposition.  That 
is,  generally  speaking,  not  true.  They 
really  are  gentle  and  highly  intelligent. 
However,  there  are  occasions  when 
drakes  will  fight  very  fiercely.  They 
have  large  and  powerful  wings  and 
when  two  incompatible  drakes  go  into 
action,  they  can  stir  up  a  real  cham¬ 
pionship  bout.  If  there  are  drakes  in 
the  flock  that  persist  in  fighting,  they 
should  be  kept  in  seperate  pens. 

The  mother  duck,  when  she  has  a 
flock  of  ducklings,  will  also  be  quite 
pugnacious  at  times,  especially  toward 
strangers,  or  if  she  thinks  someone  has 
designs  on  her  babies.  But  that’s  to 
her  credit  as  a  watchful  mother.  In 
fact,  the  Muscovy  duck  heads  the  list 
of  all  poultry  as  an  excellent  mother. 
She  is  jealous  of  her  flock  but  also  very 
proud,  and  likes  to  show  off  her  young¬ 
sters  when  among  friends. 

Because  of  the  hardy  nature  of  the 
Muscovy,  it  is  quite  simple  to  keep 
them  in  top  condition.  They  are  not 
susceptible  to  disease,  very  good  for¬ 
agers  and  their  feeding  is  simple.  The 
mature  birds  should  be  fed  scratch  grain 
and  pellets.  They  may  also  be  fed 
mash,  either  wet  or  dry,  but  pellets 
are  more  economical  to  use.  One  thing 
to  remember  is  that  their  food  and 
water  should  be  along  side  each  other. 
Ducks  must  drink  as  they  eat,  and  you 
should  not  place  their  food  hopper  and 
water  fountain  very  far  apart  and  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  happy  and  contented. 
The  water  fountains  or  pans  should  be 
deep  enough  so  that  they  can  get  their 
entire  beaks  in  the  water.  They  relish 
a  swim,  but  with  Muscovys  a  pond  is 
not  necessary.  A  large  tub  set  in  the 
ground  so  that  they  may  have  a  fresh 
water  bath  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  them.  The  young  ducklings  when 
still  in  the  down  should  not  be  allowed 
in  the  water.  Wait  until  they  have  their 
theirs 

When  the  ducks  start  laying,  usually 
quite  early  in  the  Spring,  they  need 
oyster  shell.  The  Muscovy  egg  is  heavy 
shelled  and  oyster  shell  is  a  “must” 
when  they  are  laying.  They  will  then 
need  more  pellets  and  laying  mash,  too, 
because  when  they  start  laying,  they 
will  lay  every  day,  up  to  the  time  they 
want  to  set.  The  Muscovy  is  a  very 
broody  duck,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
hatch  her  own  eggs.  A  good  method  to 
follow  is  to  take  the  eggs  away  every 
day,  keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  turn 
them  every  day,  until  the  duck  is  ready 
to  set  and  then  let  her  have  up  to  20 
eggs.  The  surplus  eggs  may  be  used 


for  table,  or  for  cooking  or  baking.  If 
care  has  been  taken  in  feeding  them, 
the  Muscovy  egg  is  mild  and  sweet, 
excellent  for  table  use.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  good  if  hard  boiled. 

The  Muscovy  duck’s  nest  should  be 
roomy.  A  tomato  box  makes  a  good- 
sized  Muscovy  nest.  Pad  it  well  with 
hay  or  straw.  The  duck  will  line  the 
nest  with  her  down,  and  when  she  gets 
off  the  nest,  you  will  usually  find  the 
eggs  completely  covered  with  her  down. 
It’s  like  a  good  warm  quilt,  and  enables 
her  to  stay  off  the  nest  for  quite  a 
time  without  the  slightest  danger  of  the 
eggs  chilling.  During  her  setting  period, 
the  duck  will  often  like  a  bath,  and 
she  usually  carries  considerable  mois¬ 
ture  on  her  when  she  goes  back  to  her 
nest;  which  is  as  it  should  be,  because 
Muscovy  eggs  require  considerable 
moisture  to  hatch.  That’s  one  of  the 
reasons  why  hatching  Muscovy  eggs 
under  a  chicken  is  often  not  successful. 
The  hen  does  not  have  the  body  mois¬ 
ture  needed  to  hatch  the  Muscovy  egg. 
It  takes  32  to  35  days  to  hatch  Mus¬ 
covys. 

When  the  ducklings  hatch,  feed  them 
chick  grains  and  starting  mash  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water.  After  four  to 
six  weeks,  they  can  be  given  growing 
mash  and  larger  sized  grain.  They  like 
greens,  and  if  you  have  a  nice  patch 
of  grass  or  sprouted  oats,  they  will 
relish  that.  They  thrive,  too,  on  an 
occasional  feeding  of  stale  bread  soaked 
in  milk.  They  grow  fast  and  in  four 
to  six  weeks  are  able  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  case  the  mother  duck  wants 
to  pal  around  with  her  drake  friend. 
Most  mature  ducks  will  start  laying 
again  soon  after  they  start  mating  with 
the  drake,  and  frequently  will  want  to 
raise  a  second  batch  of  ducklings  in 
late  Summer. 

During  the  Winter,  good  shelter 
should  be  available  for  them.  If  the 
flock  is  small,  they  can  use  the  barn 
for  stormy  weather  shelter  or  any  other 
small  building  available.  An  excellent 
system  is  to  have  a  number  of  small 
individual  houses,  about  three  feet  by 
three  feet.  The  small  house  is  an  ideal 
way  to  control  the  breeding,  especially 
if  a  separate  wired  yard  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  long  is  provided  for  each  house. 
Sometimes,  during  the  Winter,  if  the 
ducks  have  been  permitted  to  roam,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  round  them  up  and 
make  sure  they  are  under  cover  dur¬ 
ing  snow  storms  or  severe  weather. 

You  will  get  much  pleasure  in  raising 
this  breed  of  ducks  and  a  small  flock 
of  Muscovys  will  provide  your  table 
with  many  an  excellent  roast  and  fine 
eggs.  The  best  age  at  which  to  use  the 
birds  for  the  roasting  pan  is  between 
13  to  16  weeks  of  age,  but  even  old 
Muscovys  make  mighty  fine  eating, 
provided  they  are  well  basted  and 
cooked  slowly.  The  meat  is  firm  and 
not  at  all  greasy,  and  if  you  have  never 
eaten  a  Muscovy  duck,  you  have  a  treat 
in  store  for  you.  f.  h.  h. 


Evidence  of  Leucosis 

Can  you  tell  me  what  might  be  wrong 
with  a  chicken  that  I  just  killed  and 
whether  it  is  something  that  might 
spread?  She  began  to  sit  around  with 
her  eyes  closed  and  sometimes  stag¬ 
gered  as  though  partly  blind.  The 
pupils  in  her  eyes  were  narrowed  and 
slanting  instead  of  round  and  full. 
When  I  decided  she  couldn’t  recover, 
I  cut  her  open  and  found  her  liver  was 
enlarged  to  three  times  its  normal  size, 
was  pink  in  color,  and  had  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  small  tumorous  spots.  Her 
intestines  were  very  thin  and  empty, 
and  she  appeared  to  have  a  tumorous 
growth  at  the  exit  of  the  egg  sac.  It 
also  seemed  that  there  was  egg  yolk 
loose  in  the  intestinal  tract,  and  I  found 
several  very  small  tumorous  growths 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  same 
area.  Her  heart,  lungs  and  gizzard  ap¬ 
peared  healthy.  mrs.  w.  a.  h. 

Degenerating  eye  pupils,  partially 
blind,  enlarged  livers,  tumors,  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  all  are  symptoms 
of  the  Leucosis  Complex.  It  is  caused 
by  a  virus  or  filterable  agent,  but  no 
method  of  prevention  is  as  yet  known. 
Your  only  remedy  now  is  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  any  birds  with  this 
type  of  Leucosis  that  causes  them  to 
go  blind,  and  cull  out  weekly  or  more 
often  if  necessary.  In  this  way,  many 
of  these  birds  can  be  detected  and 
culled  for  meat  while  they  are  still 
suitable. 


Cockerels  Have  Big  Combs 

My  Leghorn  cockerels  are  a  queer 
bunch  this  year.  They  run  to  very 
large  combs  and  of  all  styles,  one  or 
two  are  nearly  erect,  about  %-inch 
thick  at  the  base  and  about  1^-inch 
long  to  the  end  of  points.  Some  are 
wholly  lopped  over  and  with  the  wat¬ 
tles  look  very  similar  to  the  head  of 
a  yearling  hen.  At  six  weeks  the 
cockerels  were  crowing.  I  used  to 
raise  them  on  range,  but  this  year  kept 
them  closely  confined.  Did  incubation 
have  anything  to  do  with  this.  H.  L.  M. 

If  you  raised  these  Leghorns  in  bat¬ 
teries  or  close  confinement,  you  can 
expect  much  more  comb  development 
than  if  raised  under  a  free  range  con¬ 
dition.  I  doubt  if  incubation  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  large  combs.  It 
may  also  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
males  of  this  particular  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horn,  as  some  strains  of  birds  have 
much  larger  combs  than  others,  even  in 
the  same  breed. 
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turned  the  tractor  into  a  Farming  Machine 


Om^MAA/Yodi/aaSaeif.AV^  FERGUSON  SYSTEM 
automatically  protects  implements  when  striking  an  obstacle 


1. 


A  row-crop  and  a  4-wheel  tractor  in  one. 
Easy  wheel  spacing  without  changing  the 
steering.  An  exclusive  Ferguson  System  feature. 


An  amazing  feature  of  the  Ferguson  System 
is  that  when  an  implement  catches  on  an 
obstruction  you  get  instant,  automatic  pro¬ 
tection  . . .  without  "losing”  the  implement. 

No  other  tractor  can  make  this  claim. 

In  the  above  photograph  a  boy  is  break¬ 
ing  sod,  and  one  of  his  plows  has  caught 
on  a  rock.  The  Ferguson  System  has  auto¬ 
matically  and  instantly  released  the  weight 
of  the  plows  and  transferred  some  of  the 
weight  of  the  tractor  from  the  rear  wheels 
to  the  front  wheels.  Thus  traction  is  lost, 
the  rear  wheels  spin  and  no  damage  is  done. 

To  resume  plowing,  he  will  simply  back 


up  a  little,  lift  the  plows  with  a  touch  of  his 
finger  tips,  drive  forward  and  lower  the 
plows  for  work.  The  diagrams  show  these 
three  easy  steps.  With  the  Ferguson  Sys¬ 
tem,  there  is  no  rehitching — to  lose  time, 
strain  muscles,  or  skin  knuckles. 

The  Ferguson  System,  with  self-propelled, 
automatically-controlled  implements,  offers 
many  other  exclusive  advantages.  Three  are 
shown  in  the  photographs  at  the  right.  Let 
us  demonstrate  on  your  farm  how  these, 
and  many  more,  can  help  you  do  better 
work  .  .  .  faster,  and  at  lower  cost. 

By  turning  the  tractor  into  a  Farming 
Machine,  the  Ferguson  System  applies 
power  to  all  of  your  work,  and  eliminates 
laborious  lifting  and  adjusting  of  imple¬ 
ments  by  hand. 

Thus,  the  Ferguson  System  makes  the 
whole  business  of  farming  easier  and  more 
profitable.  It  leaves  strength  and  time  to 
enjoy  Better  Living.  Because  it  offers  so 
many  exclusive  advantages,  you  surely  will 
want  to  learn  more  about  it. 


Ask  yoor  fr/end/y  FERGUSON  DEALER 
for  a  demonstration  on  your  farm 


2. 


With  the  Ferguson  System  the  implement  is 
carried.  Thus,  heavy  going  adds  traaion.  The 
tractor  changes  weight  to  suit  the  job. 


Whether  ground  is  even  or  uneven,  the  Ferguson 
System  keeps  the  implement  at  constant  depth, 
automatically.  Result,  evenly  worked  fields. 


HARRY  FERGUSON, 


I  N  C., 
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^  Spray  with 

VAPO-SPRAY 

OR 

Put 

LEEMULSION 

i  n  th«  Drink 


COSTLY  COLDS 
.  Cut  Egg  Production 

The  Lee  Way:  Either  Leemulsion  just  stirred 
into  the  drinking  water,  or  Vapo-Spray 
sprayed  over  the  heads  of  the  hens.  Either 
one  is  sufficient  in  most  cases,  although  in 
severe  cases  it  is  good  to  use  both.  At  your 
Lee  Dealer  (drug,  feed,  seed,  or  hatchery). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


TOR  POULTRY  C,.  W 

K  -  '  ■ 


DUST  Wi^TH 


HTH-IS 


HTH*15  is  a  dry  chtoriae  inhaUnt  for  use 
whenet^er  creacment  for  colds  is  needed. 
Floats  in  the  air  a  long  time  when  dusted 
abote  heads  of  birds  with  ordinary 
dust  gun,  thus  pcotonging  creacment. 

ITrf/e  /er  /uU  dttaih.  1345 


THE  MATHIESON  AlKAll  WORKS  (Inc.) 


60  CAST  42nd  ST 


NtW  YO«K  17,  N.  t. 


Fon 
ALL 

POULTRY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  oil  druggists  ond  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c.  $1.00,  $2.50  cmd  $4.00. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

^  WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY.  Waierloo,  Iowa 


Without  calcium  there  is  no  egg  production. 

Egg  size  depends  largely  on  the  inheritance  and  age  of  the 
chickens,  but  it  takes  more  calcium  to  cover  a  large  egg  than 
a  small  egg. 

A  deficiency  of  calcium  leads  to  the  production  of  poor  egg 
shells. 


Success  or  failure  in  producing  market  eggs  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  quantity  of  calcium  the  chickens  consume. 

Because  hens  cannot  make  calcium,  it  must  he  supplied  to 
them.  ' 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
Help  Maintain  Egg  Production 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  supply  calcium  and  other  mineral 
elements  known  to  be  important  nutritionally.  Moreover,  they 
do  all  necessary  grinding.  Make  certain  that  your  chickens  will 
receive  enough  calcium  ...  lay  in  a  supply  of  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  Crystals  today. 


Free  samples  of  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  and  the  name  of  our 
dealer  nearest  you  will  be  sent  upon  request— a  penny  postal  card  will  do. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  BoxISGyNcvvton,  New  Jersey 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Waddling  Hens 

Some  of  my  hens  waddle  around  like 
ducks,  with  their  rear  ends  almost 
touching  the  ground.  What  makes  them 
do  this?  E.  u. 

New  York. 

Hens  that  stand  erect  and  waddle 
like  an  Indian  Runner  Duck  have  no 
doubt  in  most  cases  had  one  or  two 
things  happen;  either  internal  laying 
or  a  ruptured  oviduct,  thus  causing  the 
forming  egg  to  escape  into  the  body 
cavity.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  in 
a  sense  comparable  in  appearance,  but 
quite  different  in  their  cause.  Internal 
laying  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  fun¬ 
nel  portion  of  the  oviduct  to  pick  up  the 
egg  yolks  as  they  are  released  from 
their  follicle  or  sac.  The  result  is  that 
after  a  sufficient  number  escape  into 
the  body  cavity  they  accumulate  at  the 
rear  and  gradually  cause  the  bird  to 
assume  a  duck-like  attitude  and  car¬ 
riage.  However,  a  ruptured  oviduct, 
especially  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  may 
permit  a  fully  formed  egg  to  escape 
into  the  body  cavity  and  thus  also  cause 
the  duck-like  posture.  There  is  no 
cure  for  either  of  these  conditions  and 
birds  so  affected  should  be  killed  and 
eaten,  as  they  are  suitable  for  food. 

However,  it  might  be  of  help  to  see 
if  by  some  chance  these  birds  are  be¬ 
ing  handled  roughly,  or  being  fright¬ 
ened  by  some  unknown  cause.  Birds 
may  become  frightened  and  fly  about 
the  pen  and  land  on  the  feed  hopper, 
or  roost  and  thus  become  internally 
injured.  Such  action  might  result  in 
this  condition  developing  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks. 


Capons  Have  Coccidiosis 

In  March  I  bought  300  heavy  breed 
cockerels,  some  of  which  I  wanted  for 
capons.  I  had  60  of  them  caponized, 
and  these  are  the  ones  I  am  having 
trouble  with,  having  lost  about  20  of 
them  so  far.  The  head  is  very  pale, 
and  when  they  die  they  are  wasted  to 
skin  and  bones.  Yesterday  I  opened  one 
that  had  died  and  found  the  liver  very 
dark,  the  gall  very  large;  the  intestines 
were  thick  and  dark  colored  inside. 
What  can  be  done?  e.  w.  f. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  probable  that  these  capons  are 
affected  with  chronic  coccidiosis  as  their 
intestines  are  enlarged  and  inflamed. 
These  birds  have  so  much  damage  done 
to  the  lining  of  the  “tract’’  that '  they 
are  unable  to  absorb  sufficient  food, 
thus  they  become  thin  and  pale.  Sul- 
faguanidine  is  proving  to  be  effective  in 
treating  and  controlling  some  types  of 
coccidiosis.  The  earlier  it  is  admin¬ 
istered,  the  better.  It  seems  to  be 
especially  helpful  in  preventing  the 
disease  in  birds  that  have  not  yet 
manifested  symptoms,  when  an  out¬ 
break  occurs. 


Soft  Growth  on  Breast 

Several  of  my  chickens  have  a  soft 
growth  on  their  breasts,  that  seems  to 
be  full  of  water.  I  have  not  made  their 
perch  yet,  and  they  have  been  roosting 
on  the  floor.  Wouldrthis  be  the  cause? 

Michigan.  mbs.  c.  m. 

This  water  blister  on  your  birds  is 
due  to  injury  to  their  breasts,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  probably  causes  bac¬ 
teria  to  enter.  At  this  late  stage,  there 
is  probably  nothing  you  can  do  to  clear 
this  trouble  up  with  these  birds.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  suggest  that  you  provide 
roosts,  using  a  flat  roost  at  least  two 
inches  wide,  and  rounded  at  the  edges. 
If  there  is  a  sharp  edge  on  the  roost, 
it  would  also  cause  this  trouble. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  pen  of  250 
birds  housed,  and  forced  to  roost  on  a 
sharp-edged  roost.  Nearly  all  of  them 
had  this  trouble.  However,  smoothing 
off  the  roosts  cleared  it  all  up  in  a  few 
weeks. 


Potatoes  for  Poultry 

I  can  buy  cull  potatoes  at  a  cheap 
price.  How  would  they  be  to  feed  my 
chickens?  l.  l.  h. 

Onandaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  should  be  cooked  for  chick¬ 
ens,  because  it  increases  their  palatabil- 
ity  and  digestiblity.  They  can  be  used 
as  part  of  a  supplementary  moist  mash. 
Use  them  to  form  about  15  per  cent  of 
a  moist  crumbly  mash,  giving  the  birds 
daily  what  they  will  clean  up  in  15  to 
20  minutes.  'The  feeding  of  such  a 
moist  mash  will  result  in  more  moisture 
in  the  litter,  and  probably  require  more 
frequent  cleaning  of  pens. 


Pullets  Shake  Their  Heads 

I  have  some  pullets  that  shake  their 
heads  too  much.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  about  it?  mbs.  m.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

Excessive  head  shaking  is  prabably 
due  to  some  condition  unfavorable  to 
the  birds;  this  might  be  colds,  drafty 
houses,  or  some  disease.  Colds  or  coryza 
is  the  most  common  cai^e  of  birds 
shaking  their  heads.  Drafty  houses  will 
also  cause  birds  to  shake  their  heads 
more  than  normal.  The  drafty  condi¬ 
tion  causes  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  throat. 


Brin§ 

You  Profits 

Invest  in  Mayo's 
vigorous  chicks 
this  year.  Make  more  money 
with  Reds,  New  Hampshires 
or  Crosses.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  the  best  proof  that 
these  chicks  pay.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Place  your  order  early. 
Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
U.  S  Approved. 

JAMES  MAYO 

Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
_ Write  for  it  Today. _ 


BABCOCK 


POULTRX  farm 
Roui.eiH  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ya£Ce/xf  Cki/)^ 


B^VIM-VIGOR-VITAUTY 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or 
Gasson  Spec,  mated  VtTi.  Legh 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00 
Barred  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds. 

White  Bocks  . . .  15.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  .  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  14.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexlng  guaran¬ 

teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1945  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAtisterville,  Pa. 


i-Sexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$6.00 

10.00 

18.00 

6.00 

15.00 

18.00 

15.00 

15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

16.00 

20.00 

15.00 

14.00 

— 

14.00 

Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHUBST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  37  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ormurr-mHoncap 

^(GI£KrmmR.BLD0DmB 


St. 


100°;,  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns...  $11.00 
U.S.B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns.....  12.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  15.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  R.  I.  Beds.... 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  15.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


1.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

1 00 

111.00 

$20.00 

$6.00 

12.00 

22.00 

8.00 

15.00 

17.00 

I5.00 

15.00 

17.00 

1 5.00 

15.00 

20.1)0 

1 5.00 

The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  O. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
'tiuallty  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  Quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
^  Barred  Rocks,  “Rainbow"  Reds,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS.  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


•  R.I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshires — also  Crosses — ^wlth 

I  all  the  vigor  of  New  England  raised  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  that  will  live,  grmv  and  pay.  Famous  for  fast 
growth,  even  feathering  and  egg'  production.  Free 
catalog.  C.  H.  COBURN 

BOX  55-A,  TYNGSBORO,  MASS. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 

.  ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  DELIVERY 

DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11. _ CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  for  16  consecutive  yeara 
because  of  LOIV  PRICES,  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  service.  Leading  ^rebrrads; 
crossbreeds.  SEXKD,  if  desired; 
U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Tested; 
BIG  4-coIor  CATALOG  and  POUIi- 
TRY  BOOK.  Both  FBEEI 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion.  Ohio 


WeneMChkks 

BROILERS-ROASTERS-EGGS 


II  C  N.  J,  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks; 
''•••Approved Write  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Hitches  Evsry  all  matings.  We  speoialise  in  chicks  from 
WMk  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  and 
„  ,  *  .  crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capacity  1,800.000 

Vest  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catelog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Oept.fM-S  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Ih*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  “Havahart  traps 
beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm  and  estate 
use.  Your  go^  dog  can’t  lose  a  toe  in  these 
traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return  the  neighbor’s  cat 
or  turn  your  own  loose  unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  except  it 
opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals  can  see  all  the 
way  through  and  get  a  feeling  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  continu¬ 
ous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken  coop 
will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

•  Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 
ALLCOCK  MFG.  CO.,  61  WATER  STREET 
OSSINING,  N.  Y.  Dealers  Wanted 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Weariug 

An  “eye-opening”  reveiation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Bimply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Hethod 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  'Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

For  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  electrically  heated, 
thermostatic  controlled  scalding  tanks. 

Ask  for  information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shop. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 
Office:  303  5th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Are.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y.,  Near  112d  Street. 


loxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  rooata  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  rad 
DTOOQBr  mites,  bed  bus:s,  blue  busrs,  fleas  and  aimilar 
house  pests.  Use  a  common  grarden  sprayer.  One  treat* 
i/*ft  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

Kills  SOrmS*  FOR  CO  LOS^Spray  thick  mist  ia  poultry  b<mae 
Relnc  nrovMit  Mvoral  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  aisrht. 
ncys  preveni  dealer  or  WRITE 

disease.  TOXITEUBORATOBIES,  flOX14.  CHESTIRTOWW,  MD. 


-CHICKEN  AND  TURKEY  COOPS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlots  or  Less 

CHUCKROW’S 

troy,  new  YORK 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN  FEATHERS 


"Cap-Brush"Applicalor  ,, 
makes  "BUCK  UAF  40'J 

GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachasetts 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Frta 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


envp  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  UCENSED  DEALERS 

Write  tor  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holidsy  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ins. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Oaehs,  Prop. 
EDWARD'S  FAKMS,  HOLLIS  7.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  quality  egg  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Taking  Care  of  Hens 

It’s  the  smart  poultryman  who  keeps 
on  friendly  terms  with  his  laying  hens, 
for  they’ll  be  happier  and  be  better 
producers  under  such  circumstances. 
Hens  respond  to  good  care  and  handling, 
and  they  soon  know  the  person  who 
cares  for  them.  They  like  to  be  fed  by 
the  same  person  and  are  frightened 
easily;  and  fright  throws  them  off  their 
best  production.  Don’t  go  into  the  hen 
house  without  warning  them  you  are 
coming.  Rattle  the  door  or  make  some 
other  small  warning  sign,  and  step 
quietly  into  the  hen  house,  proceeding 
to  feeders  and  fountains  or  the  nests 
with  quiet  movements.  Wear  the  same 
type  of  clothing  if  possible.  I  have 
found  that  when  I  change  to  a  bright 
colored  dress  with  which  the  chickens 
are  not  familiar,  they  notice  it  at  once. 
Leghorns  are  particularly  temperamen¬ 
tal  and  nervous. 

Don’t  allow  dogs  or  cats  in  the  hen 
house.  To  have  them  come  in  is  apt 
to  throw  the  hens  into  flurries  of  fright. 
They’ll  fly  about  and  are  liable  to 
bruise  themselves  and  such,  frights  are 
not  good  for  them.  Don’t  reach  into  a 
nest  and  throw  off  a  hen,  causing  her 
to  squawk  or  cackle  loudly  in  protest, 
besides  bruising  her  in  the  bargain.  If 
she  is  to  be  removed,  remove  her  with 
slow  movements  and  be  gentle.  Never 
kick  chickens  out  of  the  way  when  fill¬ 
ing  feeders  or  water  fountains. 

Since  the  good  poultryman  culls 
often,  it  should  be  done  without  up¬ 
setting  and  exciting  the  hens.  Use  a 
wire  fence  inside  the  house,  gently 
driving  a  few  of  the  birds  into  it.  Use 
a  catching  hook  to  remove  thern.  We 
mostly  do  not  need  to  follow  this  pro¬ 
cedure  because  we  cull  our  hens  closely 
all  year.  Any  time  we  see  one  that 
seems  to  be  lazy,  first  on  the  roost 
at  night  and  last  to  leave  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  overly  fat  and  not  alert,  it  is  caught 
right  then  and  if  examination  reveals 
it  is  not  a  good  layer,  it  is  culled  out 
of  the  flock. 

We  also  watch  for  shy,  easily  fright¬ 
ened  hens.  They  are  soon  spotted  if 
you  keep  your  eyes  open.  If  segregated 
in  their  own  pens,  these  hens  would 
probably  produce  well  and  get  along  all 
right,  but  we  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  space  for  this  extra  attention,  so 
we  put  them  on  a  fattening  mash  and 
soon  send  them  to  market.  These  are 
the  hens  which  in  the  laying  house 
get  pushed  back  from  the  feeders,  are 
picked  and  abused  by  the  other  birds. 

You  never  saw  anything  happier  than 
a  bunch  of  healthy  hens  when  fresh 
straw  litter  has  been  put  into  their 
laying  house.  They  bustle  about,  sing¬ 
ing  and  scratching,  all  but  telling  you  in 
human  tones  how  appreciative  they  are. 

B.  p. 

About  Getting  Started  in  the 
Turkey  Business 

I  will  attempt  to  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  many  turkeys  to  start  with 
as  far  as  my  experience  has  taught  me. 
Many  beginners  do  not  buy  a  sufficient 
number  of  females.  Often  they  just 
buy  a  trio,  one  tom  and  two  females. 
This  is  not  enough  hens,  for  the  reason 
that  two  hens  are  the  only  chance  you 
have  for  furnishing  the  eggs  for  your 
next  season’s  output  of  turkeys.  Fre¬ 
quently  one  will  get  crippled  or  be 
devoured  by  wild  animals,  and  the  other 
hen  may  get  sick  just  at  the  time  you 
expect  her  to  begin  laying.  If  she  does, 
then  you  are  entirely  out  of  the  turkey 
business  before  you  even  got  started. 
If  you  should  buy  four  early  poults  and 
no  less  than  two  yearling  hens,  you 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  to 
produce  a  fine  flock  of  turkeys.  A  trio 
is  entirely  too  narrow  a  margin  to  work 
on  as  a  starter. 

When  they  write  to  a  breeder,  begin¬ 
ners  often  fail  to  explain  just  what 
they  want.  They  simply  say,  “Let  me 
have  your  price  on  a  tom  and  two  hens, 
or  one  hen’’,  as  the  case  may  be,  never 
mentioning  the  purpose  of  their  breed¬ 
ing;  whether  they  wish  to  breed  com¬ 
mercial  birds  or  exhibition  birds.  When 
writing  for  breeding  stock,  you  should 
state  exactly  just  what  you  wish  to 
purchase.  Explain  your  desires  and 
in  detail  and  the  breeder  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  fully  just  what  you  should 
have,  will  take  pains  to  advise  you  what 
he  has,  and  what  he  can  furnish  the 
proposed  stock  for.  Much  of  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  between  customer  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  would  be  obviated  if  every 
inquirer  would  make  his  wants  more 
clear. 

As  to  the  number  of  fowls  you  should 
have,  that  depends  on  your  financial 
ability,  but  six  or  seven  hens  would  be 
much  better  than  less,  if  you  can  afford 
them.  In  every  instance,  state  what 
quality  you  want.  Another  very  im¬ 
portant  tiling  is  to  obtain  your  breeding 
stock  early.  I  would  also  advise  buying 
eggs  as  it  is  very  risky  to  buy  turkey 
hens  after  they  have  begun  laying,  be¬ 
cause  very  frequently  they  become  in¬ 
jured  in  transit.  When  properly  man¬ 
aged,  turkeys  are  a  paying  proposition, 
always  have  been  and  always  will  be. 
Just  two  weeks  ago,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
told  me  that  his  wife  had  made  ten 
times  more  from  her  flock  of  turkeys 
per  capita  investment  than  he  made 
from  his  farm.  If  you  have  the  ability 
to  grow  a  good  flock  of  turkeys,  you 
also  have  the  ability  to  handle  from 
six  to  eight  good  turkey  hens  and  it 
takes  that  number  successfully  to  grow 
a  good  bunch  of  turkeys.  a.  s. 


r.  tij/ia 


We’ll  be  happy  to  send  you 
our  new  free  Poultry  Manual 


Do  YOU  KNOW  the  3 
basic  steps  to  increased 
poultry  profits?  Are  you 
up-to-date  on  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  in¬ 
come  ?  How  to  do  it  better 
— easier? 


BE  A  SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRYMAN.  Here¬ 
in  one  complete  guidebook 
to  profits — you  will  find 
the  secrets  of  success  with 
chickens.  Write  for  youT 
free  copy  today. 


ilERC'S  WHERE  OUR  P'ECt)  GOES  — INTO  EGOS 
-ANT)  we  GOT  RECORDS  TO  PROVE  IT  \ 


On  the  Research  Farm,  we’ve 
gathered  and  recorded  1,479,606 
eggs  to  date  in  our  work  with  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min. 

One  fact  stands  out — the  Pan- 
a-min  birds  have  always  con¬ 
sumed  more  feed  and  always 
laid  more  eg^s — as  many  as  23 
more  per  bird  per  year. 


That  is  the  reason  we  can  say 
with  confidence  that  we  believe 
Pan-a-min  added  to  your  ration 
can  help  you  get  more  eggs  and 
increase  your  poultry  profit.  Get 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min 
and  other  Dr.  Hess  Products  for 
Poultry  and  Livestock  from  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN— the  egg  records  tell  the  story 
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You’d  never  expect  o  crop  from  this  kind  of  landl  Some 
chicks  ore  like  this  rocky  “40" —  hard  to  raise,  and  for 
oil  your  time  and  trouble  there’s  nothing  to  harvest!  You 
work  mighty  hard  for  that  kind  of  chick. 


Do  You  Work  for  Your  Chicks, 
— or  Do  They  Work  for  You! 


Holl’s  Chicks  ore  ambitious  youngsters  that  go  to  work 
for  you  while  they  still  need  working  papers!  Take  the 
Pure-breds,  for  instance.  If  you  want  plenty  of  large, 
white  eggs.  Hall’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  are  hard  to  beat, 
large  bodied  In  spite  of  their  small  appetites,  the  hens 
weigh  4^  pounds.  If  you’re  in  the  brown  egg  market, 
then  Hall’s  White  Plymouth  Rocks  are  what  you  need. 
A  dudl-purpose  blocky  bird,  the  hens  weigh  7^  pounds, 
the  cocks  Weighing  a  little  less.  Hall's  White 

Wyandottes  are  also  dual-purpose.  They’re  excellent 
meat  birds  and  have  high,  brown  egg  production.  The  hens 
overage  6^  pounds,  the  cocks  o  couple  of  pounds  more. 

LBT  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WOULD  YOU  nLANT 
Tins  ROCKY  "40”? 


TURKEY  POULTS 

FOR  me 

White  Hollands  B.  B.  Bronze 
All  Breeders  Pullorum  Free 

(TUBE  TEST  METHOD) 

We  hatch  poults  from  our  own  6000 
Breeders,  carefully  selected  for 
weight,  shape,  and  fast  maturing  for 
good  marketing.  We  hatch  eggs  from 
our  own  Breeders  exclusively.  For 
better  livability,  buy  your  poults 
near  home. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 

Sam  Affron  (Prop.) 

Highland,  New  York 

TELEPHONE:  HIGHLAND  4091 

Agents  for  Johnson  Poultry  Pickers 
and  Scalders 


Meadowbrook  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

available  for  November  and  December  delivery  $30-100 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Penna! 


JIAMMOUTH  W'HITB  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 
SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Turkey 
breeders.  Elsie  Hallock.  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  poSltI 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  UvabiUty  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raiser*  R^k. 

It's  freel  WYNGARDEN  FARMS,  A  HATCHERY. 
BOX  20.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


Genuine 
BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

eat  tvpc.  Hatched  In  separate  hatchery 
of  toe  country’s  finest  Broad-hreasted 
U.  S.  Approved  and  Sloodtested 


Premium  meat 
from  some 
Bronze  strains, 
breeders. 


Early  Ord«r  Discount 

Bigger  demand  for  poults 
-next  year.  Get  ahead  of 

the  rush.  Order  before 

Jan.  1st  for  delivery  dur¬ 
ing  Spring  1946,. 

FREE  planning  service  for 
small  raisers.  Tells  how  to 
start  in  the  "big  money'* 
part  of  poultry  business. 
Catalog,  prices  wisbout  obligatioH,  write, 
ILLINOIS  STATE  HATCHERIES 
BOX  T-13  Springfield,  Illinois 


L  A  R  C  E 
RAISER 

Hatching  25,000 1 
poults  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  season.  Write  | 
for  special  dis¬ 
counts  on  laxgel 
contracts. 


Bantams  Are  WortHwhile 

When  Junior  was  eleven  years  old,  a 
neighbor  gave  him  a  pair-  of  bright- 
colored  bantams.  They  looked  cute 
around  the  place,  the  little  cock  was 
good  to  wake  us,  and  they  seemed  no 
bother  at  all.  But  the  first  Summer 
they  raised  22  chicks  in  two  separate 
broods  Until  snow  fell,  they  rustled 
their  own  living  working  in  the  garden, 
truck  patch  and  orchard,  but  seemingly 
doing  no  harm.  Then  when  the  snow 
did  come,  they  retired  to  the  chicken 
house,  where  the  larger  fowls  proceeded 
to  make  life  miserable  for  them.  The 
little  fellows  were  unwelcome  at  the 
self-feeder  and  at  the  watering  trough. 
Soon  they  were  spending  their  nights 
huddled  in  a  corner.  The  snow  was 
too  deep  for  them  to  fare  forth  to 
search  for  food,  so  they  finally  flew  to 
the  hog  house  where  they  took  refuge, 
eating  their  fill  with  the  hogs.  I  could 
not  let  this  go  on,  as  the  next  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  apt  to  be  chicken-eating 
among  the  swine.  And  so  Junior  had 
to  give  his  young  bantams  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  youngsters.  However,  he  continued 
to  keep  an  old  pair  of  bantams,  always 
giving  the  young  stock  away.  And  then 
came  the  year  when  Junior  was  away, 
doing  his  part  in  the  Pacific.  In  the 
Fall  I  gave  away  the  last  pair  of 
bantams,  but  the  next  Spring  I  missed 
the  busy  pair,  and  the  early  call  of  the 
bright  little  cock.  And  I  missed  them 
more  later  in  the  Summer  when  bugs 
ran  riot  through  the  garden  and  berry 
patch.  I  had  not  realized  how  many 
insects  these  little  birds  kept  down.  I 
tried  turning  Leghorns  into  the  garden, 
but  an  hoifr  of  that  was  enough.  They 
did  more  damage  in  the  hour  than  a 
flock  of  bantams  would  in  a  year. 

And  so  this  past  Spring  I  bought  an¬ 
other  pair  of  gaudy  little  “banties”  and 
gave  them  to  12 -year-old  Little  Sister. 
They  have  raised  a  fine  brood,  and  kept 
the  insects  pretty  well  cleaned  out  of 
the  garden.  And  now  that  Fall  has 
come,  we  have  found  a  worthwhile  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  young  fowls  be¬ 
fore  they  have  to  go  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters.  We  have  learned  that  a  three 
months  old  bantam  makes  ample  meat 
for  dinner  for  the  three  of  us.  The 
flesh  is  just  as  fine  and  tasty  as  that 
of  any  other  chicken,  and  except  for  the 
first  week,  when  I  keep  the  hen  and 
chicks  confined  and  feed  them,  they 
have  been  no  bother  or  expense,  and 
have  really  been  a  big  help.  n.  e.  d. 

Ohio. 


Poultry  News 

The  Agricultural  Company  of  Pan 
America  reports  that  foreign  business 
is  beginning  to  open  up  in  increasing 
volume  following  the  end  of  the  war. 
This  new  company  has  been  organized 
by  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Guilford,  Conn., 
to  handle  export  shipments  of  the  best 
quality  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  stock,  and 
poultry  and  agricultural  equipment  and 
supplies  from  the  U.  S.  to  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  past  years,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  developing  a  large  volume 
of  foreign  trade  has  been  the  high  cost 
of  small  individual  shipments.  By  pro¬ 
viding  a  large-scale  assembly  and  ship¬ 
ping  organization  in  the  U.  S.  and  large 
scale  distributors  in  foreign  countries, 
it  is  possible  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
overhead  cost  of  doing  business  in  a 
small  way,  with  the  result  that  foreign 
buyers  should  be  able  to  purchase  the 
best  U.  S.  products  in  much  larger 
volume,  and  the  breeders  and  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  relieved  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  dealing  with  small  purchasers. 
Already,  leading  breeders  of  the  five* 
most  popular  breeds,  with  breeding 
flocks  close  to  300,000  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Clean  breeding  females,  have  assured 
Bishop  of  their  co-operation  if  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangements  can  be  made  with 
large-scale  buyers  and  distributors  in 
other  countries.  In  spite  of  the  unset¬ 
tled  condition  of  world  shipping  and  air 
transport,  shipments  have  already  been 
made  to  many  countries. 

Bishop  and  his  associates  will  act  as 
U.  S.  buying  agents  for  customers  in 
other  countries. 


Keeping  Hens  Laying 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  hens, 
hatched  late  last  year,  laying  late  this 
Fall?  s.  s.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  best  way  to  keep  hens  hatched 
last  year,  laying  late  this  Fall  is  to 
cater  to  their  appetites,  and  get  them 
to  eat  as  much  as  possible.  There  is 
no  magic  formula.  If  you  have  arti¬ 
ficial  lights,  you  could  use  an  all-night 
dim  light  on  them.  This  has  been  an 
aid  in  keeping  hens  going  later  than 
usual  in  the  Fall.  If  you  do  not  have 
lights,  you  could  use  additional  laying 
pellets,  or  a  moist  mash  to  try  and  in¬ 
crease  their  feed  intake,  and  thus  hold 
production. 


Poultry  Breeders’  School 

The  annual  Massachusetts  Poultry 
Breeders’  School  will  be  held  Novem¬ 
ber  14  and  15,  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College  in  Amherst.  Classes  will  start 
at  9:30  A.  M.  and  continue  into  the 
evening,  ending  at  4  P.  M.  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  breeding  for  meat  quality.  No  fee 
is  charged.  The  course  is  also  open 
without  tuition  charge  to  out-of-State 
residents. 


HEN-BRED  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 
For  Bigger  Profits 

Our  pullet  eggs  go  to  the  local  egg  auc¬ 
tion.  From  12,000  old  Leghorn  hen  breed¬ 
ers  (.2  to  5  years  old)  we  select  large, 
25  to  30  02.  per  dozen  eggs  of  perfect 
shape  and  texture,  fgr  hatching.  That's 
why  Stern  Chicks  are  larger,  stronger, 
and  show  greater  livability.  Big,  rugged 
males  from  225  to  289  egg  hens  head  these 
matings.  Customers  report  .large  eggs, 
70%  production  at  6  months. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

FIRST  4  WEEKS  ON  ALL  MATINGS 

New  Hampshire* — Practically  a  Hen  Chick 
Mating  containing  ,5,000  hand-selected 
breeders,  mostly  hens.  Our  own  hen-bred 
strain.  Customers  report  the  best  they 
can  find  anywhere  for  broilers,  eggs  and 
meat  profits. 

Stern-Cross  Rock-Hamps — Especially  de¬ 
manded  by  Del-Mar- Va  Broiler  Growers 
for  years.  Heavy  layers  mated  to  choice 
Barred  Kock  males  of  a  special  strain. 
True  hybrid  vigor.  Fast  growers.  Great 
broilers.  Pullets  make  excellent  layers, 
heavy  weights. 

ALU  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED  ' 
Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  descriptive,  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List.  Free 

STEBH  BRIIS.,:£U.,. 


SfHITI.'liOCK 

■  AA  PER 

(CHICKS  J.D»VV  "" 


CHICKS  iV*VV  100 

SPECIAl  FMCES  ON  URGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
•  BADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  W 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


CHAMBeRlIK 

BJIRReO 
BO  CBS 

Novo  booking  orders  for  tstsr  de¬ 
livery.  Write  stating  your  needi. 
We  will  do  our  utmoit  to  csr* 
for  you. 

Bred  for  21  yean  for  theis  E 
points  of  Superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability.  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction.  Good  Meat. 

5.S00  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Cloas  Breador* 
Stmlght-Ruo  or  Saxad  Chicki.  Froo  Booklat.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  0.  C,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


Turkey  Poults  &  Turkey  Breeding  Stock 

PLAN  YOUR  NEXT  TURKEY 
FLOCK  NOW ! 

Complete  information  on  poults  for  1940 
and  breeding  stock  for  fall  shipment. 
Write  today! 

IHE  ZEEUND  HATCHERY,  Zedaed,  Midi. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Whites,  and  Narragansetts 

Vigorous  stock.  A  Clean  Hatchery-Dependable  Service 

OUR  POULTS  LIVE 

We  can  fill  large  orders,  on  time  and  to  your  satisfaction 

WRITE  US  OR  PHONE  7737 

HIGHLANDFARM 

SELLERSVILLE,  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


U.S.R.O.P.— U.8.  CERTIFIED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


High  hen  housed  flock  averages,  high 
livability,  good  size  and  color  make 
Mount  Fair  Reds  a  very  protitable 
buy  for  many  customers. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  full  facts  and 
prices.  Get  set  for  1946  profits. 
MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 
R.F.D.  Box  101 F,  Watertown.  Ct. 


AUTOSEXING 


LEGBARS,  CAMBARS, 
and  shortly  BRUSSBARS. 
DORBARS,  SILVER 
LEGBARS 


Write  for  Richly  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
MICHAEL  Von  FOLSACH 

SOUTH  HOLMWOOD,  Surrey.  ENGLAND 


Muscovy  ducks,  colored,  breeders  $3;  Drakes  $4.  /larly 
hatched.  HARRY  YOST.  WATERLOO,  NEW  YORK 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  AdnertisemenU  of  StthscTihers* 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  515. 


KEND  for  our  free  48  page  Real  Estate  Catalog. 
Redmond  Agency,  Arkvillo,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  About  25  acres  poultry  or  vegetable  farm, 
good  ground  on  mill  brook  and  stream;  6  room  house, 
garage,  batb,  elec.,  2  chicken  houses,  on  school  bus  road 
to  Walklll,  85  miles  from  N.  Y.  $3,000  cash,  balance 
on  terms.  Owner,  A.  Imroendorfer,  Bruynswick  Hoad. 
Gardiner.  N.  Y. _ 

I’tlUliTRY  PARJI  For  Bale,  14  acres  on  state  highway 
190  miles  upstate  New  York.  1,500  layers  in  produc¬ 
tion.  7-room  house,  electricity,  running  water,  bath. 
Trice  $7,000  stock  Included.  Must  sell,  poor  health. 
Write  for  details.  BOX  2447,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TOIILTRY  FARM,  17  acres,  near  Atlantic  City:  newly 
painted  8-room  house,  furnace,  garage.  250  feet 
coops,  water,  electricity,  school  bus.  $5,250.  BOX 
2442,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SAIAS:  174-acre  flat  farm,  new  chicken-house  and 
bam;  52  head  stock,  all  modern  machinery,  tools,  in¬ 
cluding  tractor  outfit.  Excellent  house,  electricity,  bath, 
furnace,  running  water.  For  terms  and  details  write 
Box  15,  South  Kortrlght,  New  York, _ 

TRACT  suitable  extensive  sheep  farming;  cullivatetl 
land,  pasturage,  some  usable  buildings.  Write  com¬ 
plete  description.  Cartwright,  B.D.  3,  East  Strouds- 
burg.  Pa. _ ^ 

1,054-Acre  Champlain  Valley  dairy  farm,  137  head, 
stock,  tools,  complete  modem  mechanized  equipment; 
new  residence,  tenant  houses,  bams,  buildings  well 
maintained;  present  income  over  $30,000.  Pictures,  de¬ 
tails,  terms,  from  Smith  Bell  &  Co.,  Burlington, 
Vermont,  or  A,  Bchuettinger,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

PRIVATE  BUYER  wants  farm,  about  6-room  house 
with  outstanding  buildings,  over  15  acres,  within  60 
mil.es  New  York  City.  Will  pay  cash.  Give  full  par- 
tlculars.  Address  Box  281,  North  Bergen,  N.  J, _ 

WANTED:  Lease,  or  purchase  land  for  turkey-hog 
ranch;  no  inflation  prices;  must  be  reasonable.  BOX 
2450,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  25  acres  up,  northern  Dutchess  or  vi¬ 
cinity  Hillsdale,  Columbia  County:  good  house,  out 
buildings,  electricity.  BOX  2452,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  WANTED:  Modern  4-5  rooms  with  some  land 
near  station  35  miles  radius  NY'C.  BOX  2456,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

A  FARM  of  several  acres,  good  house,  fair  bam.  BOX 
2459,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PAYING  Poultry  Farm,  14  acres,  2500  pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns,  city  dwelling,  ,  modern  buildings.  BOX  2462, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SilALL,  well  organized  poultry  and  fruit  farm  for  rent. 

Good  living  for  individual  or  couple  lacking  capital. 
Write  Gedo,  Ramsey.  New  Jersey. _ 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY — Owner  offers  going  Califor¬ 
nia  grade  A  dairy,  40  miles  from  Ban  Francisco. 
High  producing  herd  of  276  head.  5  bulls;  1,118  acres, 
425  cultivated;  15,  miles  fences;  modern  8-room  redwood 
home  with  beautiful  scenic  views,  2-story  tenant  house, 
2-story  living  quarters  for  men;  milking  bam,  3-room 
milk  house,  loafing  shed,  calf  bam.  maternity  and  hos¬ 
pital  quarters,  mixing  and  storage  houses,  machinery 
sheds,  machine  shop.  Completely  equipped:  buildings 
and  equipment  new  since  1941.  .\11  hay  raised  on  ranch. 
Growing  season  all  year  around.  2  wells  with  pumps ; 
many  springs  piped  and  troughed.  Taxes  less  than 
$1,000  per  year.  Owner  retiring.  Net  profit  of  $46,000. 
sells  at  $250,000.  BOX  2458,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  buy  small  farm,  upstate  N.  Y. 

preferred;  down  payment  and  monthly  terms.  BOX 
2454,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Going  farm  New  Jersey,  200  acres  main 
liighway,  plenty  of  water,  buildings  in  good  condition, 
suitable  beef  cattle;  electricity  in  the  house:  pay  cash. 
BOX  2464,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. _ 

WOMAN  Semi-invalid.  Convalescent.  Nursing  care. 

References.  Companion.  Quiet  farm  home.  New 
Hampshire.  BOX  2360.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOARD  in  a  delightful  New  England  village:  city  con¬ 
veniences.  Home  of  New  York  nurse.  Marian  Ash- 
ley,  Rochester,  Vermont.  _ 

GENTLEMAN  on  pension,  wants  permanent  board  with 
country  family,  100  mi.  NYC  in  NYS.  Me.Mahon, 
35  Pilling  St.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

CONVALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 
diabetic  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care,  20  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
2195,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W,  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y, _ 

PURE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre¬ 
paid  3rd  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind);  10  lbs.,  $1,  prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIMIO  persimmon;  large  as  oranges;  beautiful,  de¬ 
licious,  subtropical  fruits;  good  for  sick  or  well; 
these  fruits  please  every  one;  bushel  $4.  half  bushel 
$2.50,  express  collect.  Fitzgerald’s  Fruit  Farm. 
Stephenville,  Tex. _ 

PURE  Wildflower  honey;  5  lb.  pail  $1.15  plus  16c  P.P. 

1st  and  2nd  zones;  22c  3rd  zone.  E.  G.  Cornwell, 
Mansfield,  Penna. _ 

CHOICE  Buckwheat  Honey,  5  pounds  for  $1.35  post¬ 
paid  third  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Charles 
Jones,  Hannibal.  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY :  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $9.  not  prepaid.  No 

c.o.d.’s.  F.  W.  Le8.scr,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  Honey;  golden  wildflower;  fine  flavored.  Jacob 
Glnz,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  12  lbs.  clover,  postpaid  $3.  No  c.o.d.'s.  F. 

W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y, _ 

NATIVE  Chestnuts — Free  from  worms.  1  lb.  85c:  2  lb. 

$1.65;  5  lb.  $4.00  prepaid  parcel  post.  B.  L.  Harman, 
Duisburg,  Pa.  _ 

WHILE  it  lasts;  honey  from  Pall  flowers  only:  one 
5-lb.  pail  $1.25;  one  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $6.66; 
ship  by  express  collect:  no  C.  O.  D.  St,  Lawrence 
River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  New  York. _ 

SAVE  Sugar  Coupons:  Order  5-lb.  can  dark  maple 
sugar,  only  $3,75;  5-lb.  box,  2-oz.  box  dark  maple 
sugar,  $4.50.  Bert  E.  l*rescott.  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

INDIAN  RIVER  FRUIT — Direct  from  groves,  starting 
-Vov.  15.  Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Duncan  grape¬ 
fruit,  $3.65;  seedless  grapefruit,  $3.95;  half  grapefruit, 
half  oranges.  $4.20;  oranges,  $4.40;  Holiday  assortment, 
December  dollvory,  $4.70.  Half  bushels:  3/5  foregoing 
prices.  Schuyler  .Tack.son.  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

TREE-Ripened  Oranges,  Grapefruit.  $3.00  bu.shel;  $1.50 
express  paid.  A.  Shaw,  1012  15th  St.,  Bradenton.  Fla. 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted:  on  account  short 
crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

STUART  I’KCANS,  new  crop,  extra  large  and  oversize. 

10  lbs.  $4.50.  Bholiod.  2  lbs.  $2.40;  5  lbs.  $.5.75; 
10  lbs.  $10.50.  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Shipped  about  November  15.  J.  Tnis  Hayes  (Grower), 
Dillon.  B.  U.  (Formerly  Morchantville.  N.  J.). 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

W.VNTED:  Quote  price  Com  on  Cob,  Springer-Beef 
Cow,  Clover  or  Alfalfa  Hay.  Quote  price  Delivered 
by  Truck  Load  to  A.  M.  Jordan,  I’lnelawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — 30  ton  second  cutting,  green,  leafy  alfalfa 
hay,  first  class;  delivered  Garrison,  N.  Y.  Cash  on 
delivery;  state  price,  quality  and  guarantee,  William 
S.  MacDonald,  Bupt.  Graymoor  Farm  Dairy,  Garrison, 
New  York. _ 

W.VNTED — Small  portable  saw  mill.  P.  O.  Box  62, 
Winchendon,  Mass. _ 

WANT  To  Buy  triple  gang  mowers  with  rubber  tires; 

write  J.  Marcus,  163  Westminster  Road,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. _ ; _ 

WANTED:  Small  crawler  tractor  in  good  condition, 
cletrae  preferred.  BOX  2427.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DELCO  light  plant  for  sale,  or  exchange  for  a  small 
tractor  witli  HP.  motor,  a.  Norton.  South  Setauket 
Rd.,  or  P.  O.  Box  148,  E.  Setauket,  L.  I. _ 

USED  6.00x16  Tires,  Electric  Radio.  Electric  Shaver, 
Bicycle,  Tricycle,  Bugle,  Egg  Shipping  Boxes.  Sell 
or  trade.  Write  Simms.  Box  101-R-l,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
UOT.ORFUL  home-mado  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 
Price  list.  .Tohn  Roman;  531  W.  1st  Bt..  Hazleton,  I'a. 


RURAL  NEWwYORKRR 


News  From  New  Jersey 

It  is  expected  that  the  New  Jersey 
potato  crop  this  year  will  reach  nearly 
13,000,000  bushels,  by  far  the  largest  ever 
harvested.  The  crop  was  grown  on 
72,000  acres  which  is  about  20,000  acres 
ahead  of  the  normal  acreage  for  the 
State.  Last  year’s  crop  on  71,000  acres 
reached  about  9,000,000  bushels.  .This 
year’s  crop  will  average  about  181  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  compared  with  1938’s  record 
of  195  bushels.  The  demand  for  the  New 
Jersey  crop  has  not  been  too  good.  By 
complying  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  request  to  plant  the  maximum 
number  of  acres  to  meet  wartime  needs, 
producers  are  faced  with  an  abundance 
that  is  hard  to  move  in  postwar  mar¬ 
kets.  Rainy  weather  at  harvest  time, 
shortage  of  freight  cars,  labor,  permit 
systems,  support  programs  and  pre¬ 
ceiling  prices  are  some  of  the  problems 
growers  have  faced.  About  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  crop  has  already  been  dug. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
purchased  about  800,000  hundred-pound 
bags,  some  of  these  being  distributed 
without  charge  to  dairymen  of  the  State 
for  cattle  feed.  At  present,  most  of  the 
government  purchased  potatoes  are  be¬ 
ing  held  on  farms  for  temporary  storage 
awaiting  instructions  for  future  distri¬ 
bution.  It  is  likely  that  a  considerable 
volume  will  be  used  to  manufacture  al¬ 
cohol  and  glucose. 


^smus/Xi 


Hydraulic  Powdf  1 
LIFTS  UNDER  THE  LOADl 


Patents  Pending  ) 


MAKES 


different  ma¬ 
chines  from  a 
row-crop  trac¬ 
tor. 

Manure  loader 
(illustrated) 
Sweep  rake 
Bull-dozer 
Sriow  plow 
Gravel  scoop 
Stone  picker 


In  a  potato  yield  test  on  the  farm  of 
Oscar  Katcham  of  Freehold,  the  Katah- 
din  variety  led  the  field  with  a  crop  of 
233  bushels  per  acre.  Second  place  went 
to  the  Chippewa  variety  with  227  bush¬ 
els,  and  third  to  Pawnee  with  221  bush¬ 
els.  Other  varieties  with  their  yields 
are,  Irish  Cobbler  206  bushels;  Green 
Mountain  120  bushels;  Houma  117  bush¬ 
els,  and  Sebago  93  bushels.  The  Pawnee 
is  a  variety  recently  introduced  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in 
last  year’s  test  in  Monmouth  County 
came  in  first.  This  year  the  variety  pro¬ 
duced  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
small  potatoes.  It  is  a  high  quality  va¬ 
riety  and  growers  in  Monmouth  County 
feel  that  it  may  hold  some  promise. 


Although  the  supply  of  turkeys  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  Jersey  this  year  is  ap¬ 
proximately  35  per  cent  heavier  than 
last  year,  it  is  believed  that  housewives 
may  not  find  it  too  easy  to  locate  small 
birds.  Growers  anticipate  that  the  large 
birds  will  be  picked  up  by  Army  pur¬ 
chases  and  restaurant  trade  but,  con¬ 
sumer  demand  being  strong,  the  14  to 
16  pound  turkey  will  probably  be  pickeci 
up  quickly  and  the  late  shoppers  may 
have  to  eat  chicken.  The  turkey  feeder 
is  faced  with  a  scarcity  of  protein  in¬ 
gredients  although  the  supply  of  grain 
will  probably  be  ample. 


With  the  increase  in  volume  and  the 
drop  in  price  below  ceiling,  the  Flem- 
ington  Auction  has  resumed  its  poultry 
auction  sales.  During  the  period  of  low 
volume,  all  offerings  were  disposed  of 
at  ceiling  and  the  lots  were  parcelled 
out  among  the  buyers  according  to  their 
previous  volume  of  business  with  the 
organziation.  At  the  first  of  last  month 
there  were  799  crates  and  the  volume  is 
on  the  up-grade.  The  October  17  sale 
produced  a  volume  of  1,247  crates. 

D.  M.  BABBITT 


September  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  September,  1945,  are 
as  follows: 


Her  100  lbs. 

*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  ..  .$4.09 
Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.  3.84 
tConsumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.755 


Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 3.455 

Bovina  Ctr.  Co-op . 3.435 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 3.435 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  . .  3.41 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.40 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op . 3.40 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op . 3.40 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.365 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.355 

Rose  Lake  Dairies  .  3.305 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.30 


PerQt. 

$.0870 

.0817 

.0800 

.0735 

.0731 

.0731 

.0725 

.0724 

.0724 

.0724 

.0716 

.0714 

.0703 

.0702 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses  ami 
other  (iiffercntials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $3.41;  Buffalo, 
$3.25;  Rochester,  $3.49. 


*Lehlgh  was  not  permitted  to  pay  more  than  $3.47, 
62  cents  per  c'vt.  bein.g  held  In  reserve,  tl’rice  paid 
at  New  Pallz,  N.  Y. 


EARLVILLE  HOLSTEIN  SALES 

The  grand  total  at  the  two-day  R, 
Austin  Backus  185th  Earlville  Holstein 
sale  was  $44,293.  Cows  averaged  $312; 
bred  heifers  $262;  open  heifers,  $290; 
orphan  heifers,  $52;  bulls,  $192.  Bidding 
was  spirited  with  400  people  in  at¬ 
tendance. 


Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  farm 
labor  and  after  48  years  of  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  dairy  barn  labor,  Henry  H. 
Willcox  placed  his  entire  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  in  the  Earlville  sale  pavilion  for 
dispersal  last  month.  The  total  sale  was 
$24,850  with  the  following  averages:  2 
herd  sires,  $360;  55  cows,  $290;  22  bred 
heifers,  $218;  15  unbred  heifers,  $136; 
9  six-months’  old  heifers,  $133.  Eight 
animals  sold  above  $400  anil  15  in  the 
$300  bracket.  J.  r.  p. 


The  Super-Six  Hydra-Lift  is  way  ahead  in  engi¬ 
neering  design  with  smooth-flowing  hydraulic 
power  that  lijts  under  the  load.  Low  center  of 
gravity.  Weight  is  distributed  to  all  wheels  for 
traction  and  stability  even  with  full  load  at  high 
speeds.  Welded  construction  gives  maxiihum  pay- 
load  with  minimum  power.  Clear  vision.  No  ca¬ 
bles — therefore  no  side  sway.  No  chains,  belts, 
sprockets,  or  pulleys.  Nothing  mounted  over 
tractor  height.  Easy  on  .  .  .  easy  off! 

Six  interchangeable  attachments  keep  your^ 
tractor  busy  every  season  of  the  year.  Saves  hun-' 
dreds  of  hours  of  back-breaking  labor.  Pays  for 
itself! 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  DIRECT  FOR  DETAILS 


DEALER  AND  DISTRIBU¬ 
TOR  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


j  SUPER  SIX  SALES  CO. 

I  2007  Control  Ave.,  Dept.  Qj 
I  Minneopolis,  Minnesota 

Pleose  tend  Hydro-lifi  detoils. 


Name. . 
Addrets 


Model  of  Iraclor 
Dealer' t  Nome .  . 


BATTLES 


Chicks  "with  vim-and-then-sum” — bulging  energy 
from  5000  healthy  high  producing  mature  breeders 
(Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean).  Bred  20  years  for 
meat  and  eggs.  Watch  Contests!  Free  folder,  full 
details,  10  reasons  for  profits.  Write  today 
Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St.,  Brockton  36.  Mass. 


STRAWSER'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PLTS.  CK1,8. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Large  Eng.  8.  C.  Wh.  Lieghoms.$l  1.00 
U.S.R.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00 
Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks.. 

Roi-Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds.. 

New  Hampshire  Red . 

HeavY  Assorted . 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAlistervlllt,  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

$11.00 

$20.00 

$10.00 

12.00 

22.00 

lO.OO 

15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

.  14.00 

17.00 

15.00 

HIGH  PRODUCTION  BREED  PULLETS 

Parmenter  Reds,  Rocks,  both  crosses.  New  Hampshires, 
at  sharply  reduced  prices  (B  type)  large  near  laying 
$2.50  and  $2.25  some  $2.75  others  younger  $2.00  to  $1.25 
Extra  good  values.  Send  for  our  breeding  chart. 

Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Farm 
Bemardston,  Massachusetts 

HIGH  LEGHORN  PRODUCTION 

All  birds  entered  1944  laying  contests.  Also  high 
licghorn  pen  Georgia,  high'  Leghorn  hen  Georgia.  On© 
of  America’s  leading  Leghorn  strains.  Catalog. 

HOLSER'S  VALLEY  FARM.  .R4-G,  TROY.  N.  Y. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Bed, 
Bed-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Spriags,  Pa. 

INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  T.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Croia 
and  R.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  V. 


DA 

AT 


I 


If  your  milk  production  is  penal¬ 
ized  in  the  -winter  months,  because 
your  herd  have  no  access  to  direct 
sunlight,  switch  over  immediately 
to  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Rations.  They 
carry  minerals  to  supplement  those 
received  from  roughage.  They 
contain  the  essential  sunshine  vita¬ 
min  ..  .Vitamin  *'D” _ which  help 

your  herd  to  get  the  most  benefits 
out  of  calcium,  phosphorous  and 
other  minerals.  You  can  feed  these 
rations  w'ith  every  assurance  of 
meeting  all  nutritional  demands  of 
your  herd  . . .  and  right  now  is  the 
time  to  switch  over  to  Bull  Brand 
Dairy  Rations. 

Maritime  Milling  Co-#  Inc* 

BUFFALO  1,  N.  Y. 


JRI 


CONTAINS  the 

sunshine  vitamin  "D"  so 
important  to  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  winter . . .  PLUS 
other  essential  vitamins 
and  minerals  and  pro* 
teins  of  high  quality. 
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Chickens  have 
''childhood  diseases/'  too! 


And,  as  with  children,  thes€ 
"childhood  diseases"  can  be  large¬ 
ly  overcome  by  proper  feeding. 

Sea  Pep  provides  the  vital  "A" 
and  "D"  vitamins  that  chickens 
need  for  strong  bones  and  healthy 
bodies.  And,  because  ft  contains 
a  natural  oil,  it  provides  them  in 


the  most  desirable  form.  Chickens 
prefer  an  oily  mash,  which  means 
greater  food  consumption  .  . . 
faster  growth . . .  healthier  chicks. 
And,  eventually,  more  eggs  and 
greater  profits. 

Insist  on  Sea  Pep  being  used  in 
your  poultry  feeds. 


VAN  CAMP  LABORATORIES 

Orvlslon  of  Von  Comp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Inc.  e  Terminal  Island,  Californio 


PEP 


ers.  Read  how  you  may 
save  up  to  20%  on  feed  cost  with  the  famous 
Ful-O-Pep  Plan — the  plan  followed  by  many 
of  the  nation’s  outstanding  poultrymen. 
Chapters  on  Housing  Pullets,  Feeding  Lay¬ 
ers,  Disease  Control,  Handling  Breeders,  etc. 
32  pages,  well  illustrated.  A  gold  mine  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  information.  For  your 
free  copy  write  while  supply  lasts  to  t 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  DEPT.K-2g,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


ALGER 

Golden  Hantps 


Original  "Golden  Color" 

And  Rugged  Breed  Type 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr.  pioneered  in  breed¬ 
ing  genuine  New  Hampshires.  Starting 
with  the  finest,  early,  native  stock  having 
the  natural  light  color  and  characteristic 
vigor  of  the  breed,  he  improved  them  year 
after  year,  free  from  “red”  traditions. 
Today,  Alger  Goldens  represent  the  gen¬ 
uine  article  at  its  highest  peak  of  profit¬ 
able  productivity . the  greatest 

natural  breed  at  its  rugged  best. 

MASS.-U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
9,000  carefully  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
ready  to  provide  a  real  foundation  of  light  colored, 
fast  feathering,  meaty,  rugged, 
profitable  birds.  Every  chick 
shipped  strong  and  sturdy.  98% 
livability  guaranteed  first  3 
weeks.  Write  for  big.  Illustrated 
catalog.  Free. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

TMde-Mark  R^g.  go*  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


At  this  writing,  as  the  Egg  Contests  near  the  finish, 
latest  reports  show  Warren  Reds  leading  AM. 
breeds  at  Farmingdale  (N.Y.)  Contest.  Another 
pen  rates  third  among  all  B.  I.  Red  pens.  Last 
year  Warren  Reds  won  this  contest  over  all  breeds. 
At  the  same  time,  a  Warren  pen  stands  First 
Red  Pen  and  Second  High  Pen  All  Breeds  at  the 
New  Jersey  Passaic  Contest.  Also  First  Bed  Pen 
and  Leading  Pen  All  Breeds  at  the  New  Jersey 
Hunterdon  Contest. 

,  HIGH  AVERAGE  PRODUCTION 

It's  the  consistent  high  average  production  in 
many  contests,  and  the  proven  year-after-year 
high  average  production  and  high  livability  of 
Warren  Beds  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  that  place  this  Progeny-bred  Strain  in  high 
esteem  everywhere. 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  without  a  Reactor 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS 

Headed  by  Advanced  Headed  by  Barred 

Mass.-TJ.  S.  B.  O.  P.  Males  from  U.  S. 

Males  B.  O.  P.  Strain 

Write  for  Big  Catalog  Illustrated  with  66  Pictures, 
and  Price  List  Free. 


.  W  A  R  R 

North  Brookflold, 


E  N 

HtM. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


MASS.- 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Here's  something  different  I  Year  round 
trapnestlng;  with  a  flock  (2000  breeders)  small 
enough  to  insure  utmost  supervision.  We  KNOW’, 
from  pedigree  records,  that  our  chicks  will  pay  you 
— with  big  eggs,  big  production,  livability — you’ll 
be  surprised  at  your  extra  profits  1 
20  years  as  a  breeding  farm. 

FREE  FOLDER  TELLS  STORY, 

GET  THE  FACTS.  WRITE  TODAY. 


PETERSON’S 

25  BLOSSOM  ST.  LEXINGTON,  MASS, 


POULTRY 

FARM 


MVEM  lEII  IMPSIIIIB 

Reserve  order  NOW  for  your  chick  needs  from 
our  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Big  free  catalog  tells 
why  our  chicks  are  so  profitable.  Write 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULUITS.  range  grown,  vigorous 
and  handsome,  early  July  hatched,  $1.50  each.  $125. 
per  100.  MATHES,  Mountainview  Avenue,  Nyack,  N.Y, 


V'RITE  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 

Developed  to  near  perfection  from  one  of  original  strains 
under  State  B.O.P.  supervision.  Winner  Boston  1945 
Sweepitakes  (7  birds).  Guaranteed  Chicks— BOP  Cock¬ 
erels,  regular  grade.  Reserve  now. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 

•  LEGHORN  PULLETS  • 

Free  range  grown,  large,  handsome  healthy  pullets, 
ready-to-lav,  $1.75  each;  $150.-100.  Satisfaction  Guar. 

A.  H.  PENNY.  MATTITUCK,  _ NEW  YORK 


'OHItlNAf 

NB'H 


DYTT  W  jrTPC  Barred  Bocks,  range  reared  four 
^  months  old,  healthy,  vigorous. 

BRUNDAGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

ROBERT  BALL 


300  Rugged  Cross-Bred  Pullets, 
Ready  to  Lay;  4-5  lbs.,  $2.25  ea. 

R-l,  BARRE.  VERMONT 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Just  now  many  individuals  have  a 
little  more  ready  cash,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  unscrupulous  parties  will  use  every 
effort  to  get  some  of  it.  Investments  in 
all  sorts  of  propositions  and  enterprises 
will  be  offered.  Gold  mining  stocks 
seem  to  be  the  favored  ones  at  this 
time.  It  is  reported  that  “swindlers” 
operating  from  Canada  are  offering  at¬ 
tractive  investments  in  mining  stocks 
to  the  American  public.  Contracts  are 
made  by  long  distance  telephone,  tele¬ 
gram  and  mail.  Usually  big  profits  are 
promised  in  a  short  time,  and  names  of 
prominent  companies  may  be  used.  Do 
not  be  stampeded  into  any  investment 
by  an  unknown  concern  or  individual. 
Check  with  your  bank  or  a  responsible 
party  before  you  commit  yourself  to 
any  scheme  or  part  with  any  money. 
This  method  of  high-pressure  salesman¬ 
ship  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  known  to  have  spare  cash,  gyps 
get  busy  and  offer  “blue-sky”  stocks  in 
an  effort  to  relieve  the  gullible  of  some 
of  their  money.  One  case  is  reported 
of  a  mining  stock  that  went  from  33 
cents  to  60  cents  a  share  in  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  In  a  year,  when  the  pro¬ 
moters  had  collected  all  they  could  on 
the  particular  proposition,  the  stock 
was  selling  at  1  cent  to  3  cents  a  share. 
Caution  is  needed. 

I  received  a  check  for  $14.95  from 
Waldmere  Chicks  and  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  service.  I  feel  sure  I 
would  not  have  received  the  refund 
had  it  not  been  for  your  help.  I  think 
it  is  wonderful  how  you  help  rural 
people  through  your  paper  and  I  never 
want  to  be  without  it.  My  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  best'  wishes  go  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  r.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

This  hatchery  advertised  chicks  to  be 
sold  as  “our  selection  as  to  sex  and 
breed.”  The  above  party  ordered  New 
Hampshire  Reds  and  received  White 
Leghorns.  This  was  a  disappointment, 
but  the  company  has  finally  refunded 
the  remittance.  Our  criticism  is  that 
even  though  they  advertised  that  they 
made  their  own  selection,  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  asks  for  some special  breed, 
nothing  else  should  be  sent  and  the  re¬ 
mittance  and  order  should  be  returned 
without  delay.  We  are  glad  the  com¬ 
pany  finally  made  refund. 


May  I  have  space  in  your  column? 
There  are  few  times  in  my  life  when 
I  have  not  played  sucker  to  some  sales¬ 
man;  usually  because  I  am  sorry  for 
them  or  because  it  is  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  them.  In  1939  a  salesman 
sold  me  roofing  paint  and  gave  a  10 
year  guarantee.  This  year  I  noticed 
the  roofing  was  not  holding  up  to  guar¬ 
antee.  I  wrote  the  company,  expecting 
little,  but  lo  and  behold  they  imme¬ 
diately  made  good  and  replaced  the 
guarantee.  This  company  lived  up  to 
all  they  promised.  f.  n. 

We  find  that  responsible  companies 
are  eager  to  have  satisfied  customers 
and  live  up  to  their  guarantees.  Some 
times  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
an(l  both  parties  honestly  believe  they 
are  right,  but  a  house  that  interprets 
its  guarantee  liberally,  wins  in  the  long 
run,  not  only  because  of  the  satisfied 
customer,  but  in  the  recommendation  he 
gives  his  friends  which  leads  to  other 
orders  and  is  the  best  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Please  let  me  add  my  experience  as 
to  the  value  of  surplus  army  film.  I 
have  used  it  and  so  have  many  of  my 
friends  and  we  do  not  like  it.  It  is  all 
fogged  on  the  edges  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  sometimes  enough  to 
ruin  a  picture.  Some  films  have  the 
emulsion  on  the  wrong  side,  indicating 
carelessness  in  processing.  If  the  neg¬ 
ative  is  reversed  again  in  printing,  it 
will  come  out  right,  but  few  bother  to 
do  this.  The  film  is  faster  than  ordinary 
verichrome  film  and  many  amateurs  do 
not  know  how  to  use  panchromatic 
film  and  fail  outright.  In  my  opinion 
this  film  should  be  used  only  if  no  other 
is  available.  It  is  not  for  amateurs. 

New  Jersey.  C.  G. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  information 
confirmed  by  one  who  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  this  surplus  army  film. 

You  certainly  do  get  results.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  prompt  reply  from  the  concern 
and  now  have  the  assurance  that  I 
will  either  get  the  goods  or  my  money. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  certainly 
one  swell  paper.  What  you  have  done 
for  us  is  worth  several  times  what  our 
subscription  cost.  You  may  be  certain 
that  ours  is  one  family  that  will  never 
be  without  your  grand  magazine. 

New  York.  M.  R. 

A  letter  like  this  gives  new  impetus 
to  our  work.  We  like  to  be  helpful  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  when  our  efforts 
have  succeeded.  We  feel  subscriptions 
built  up  in  this  way  are  worth  consid¬ 
erable  to  us  and  we  endeavor  to  give 
service  that  will  warrant  a  continuation 
of  the  confidence  our  friends  have  in  us, 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s 
full  name  and  address  given.  Many  in¬ 
quiries  are  answered  by  mail  instead  of 
printing  inquiry  and  answer,  hence  un¬ 
signed  letters  receive  no  consideration.] 


November  3,  1945 

UNNYBROOR 


READY  - TO  - LAY 

PULLETS 

TsIOOO  pullets  from  6  weeks  up  to  ready-to-lay. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production — early 
hatched,  range  raised,  full  of  health  and  vitality, 
ready  to  make  money  for  you.  Now  ready  for 
shipment. 

ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

BABY  CHICKS — Free  catalog  describes  one  of 
finest  poultry  plants  in  East.  Hatches  weekly  all 
year.  Place  your  order  well  in  advance. 

NKW  NAMPSNIRiS  •  RJ.REOS 

WHITE  1E6II0RNS  *  WHITE  ROCKfi 

BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.NOWARD  VIN6AR,  Owner. 

Box  R— Phono  I309<JI— HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


i 


PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


MORE  EFFICIENCY 

IN  YOUR  1946  CHICKS 

Vigorous,  fast-growing  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  pedigree  bred  for  higher 
year  round  production.  World  Re¬ 
cord  individual  New  Hampshire, 
Victory  Queen,  339  eggs,  371  points. 
Large  Leghorns  that  hold  highest 
long-time  livability,  production, 
longevity  records.  According  to 
Laying  Test  Council  Bulletin  No.  4. 

HIGHEST  LIVABILITY  LAST 
THREE  YEARS  IN  THEIR  CLASS 
LARGEST  EGG  SIZE  LAST 
THREE  YEARS  IN  THEIR  CLASS 
HIGHEST  PRODUCTION  LAST 
SEVEN  YEARS  IN  700  BIRD  CLASS 
Kauder’s  efficient  chicks  give  you 
more  margin  between  cost  and  in¬ 
come.  Catalog. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

BOX  100.  NEW  PALTZ  NEW  YORK 


Your  Wishes 

Will  Come  True  With 

McDonald  farms 

Broad -Breasted  Bronze 
and  White  Hollands 

"Will  select  and  blood  test  5,000 
breeders  under  the  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan. 
^All  birds  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  from  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean 
flocks.  Now  tak- 
ing  orders  for  Day 
-Old  and  Started 

Prices  and  Poults. 

Particulars. 

Visitors  Invited. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,N.Y. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-33S  ecG  R.o.p.  smep 


FALL  &  WINTER  CHICKS 

The  Kind  You  Need  for  Broilers  or  Layers 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Tested.  Boyal 
Mating  Chicks,  200-335  egg 
BOP  sired  in  New  Hampshires, 

Barred  Rocks,  Wiite  Rocks, 

Beds,  Leghems.  Wylandottes. 

Leading  trapnest -pedigree 
strains.  U.S.  Approved  Chicks  in 
24  breeds  and  crossbreds.  Rea¬ 
sonable  farmer  prices.  Hatching 
now.  Booking  orders  for  Nov¬ 
ember,  December,  January  de¬ 
livery.  Write: 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchary  Hatcheries,  inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Nopoloon,  0. 


PLAN  A  YEAR  AHEAD 


jOuality  will  count  more  in  post-war 
days.  Efticioncy  will  determine  pro¬ 
fits.  Make  plans  now  for  the  kind  of  a 
[flock  you’ll  want  next  year. 

400%  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Write  for  Literature  and  Prices. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine.  Iowa 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Rate  cf  adTertieing  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser- 
tioD,  parable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used  figure  five  words  tor  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Toesday,  10  A.  IH. 
1 1  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  lor  the  occommodation  of 
subs(|ribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


IIEU*  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
ttoute  S-31,  Augusta.  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

■MILKERS — BeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

attendant  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

■VI'RSB  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  II.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School.  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  Dr. 
H.  Grossman.  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  who  knows  his 
business  and  how  to  get  things  done;  no  one  working 
estate  need  apply;  plant  very  modern;  owner  is  practi- 
cal.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Farm  Couple;  man  experienced  with  dairy 
cattle;  woman  to  board  farm  help;  modern  house, 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished;  good  wages, 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 
ing  house;  attractive,  well-equipped  home,  pleasant 
living  conditions,  .good  wages;  permanent;  central  New 
Jersey.  Box  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Cow  Man,  single,  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  quality  pure  breds;  machine  milking; 
good  wages  and  living  conditions;  New  Jersey.  Box 
1965.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CONVALESCENT  Home  requires  women  to  assist  in 
care  and  supervision  of  children;  no  experience  nec¬ 
essary;  salary  and  maintenance;  pleasant  surroundings; 
30  miles  from  N.  Y.  City;  also  housemaids.  For  full 
information  write  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. _ 

GARDENER — Small  Institution,  year-round  job,  gen¬ 
eral  work  in  Winter;  salary  and  bonus,  $100  month, 
maintenance,  own  room;  laundry.  P.O.  Box  4.  Belle 
-Vlead,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — Young  farm  hand,  26  to  35;  20  milking 
cows  on  D.  H.  I.  A.  test;  all  new  equipment;  will 
build  living  quarters  when  priorities  allow;  state  ex- 
perletice,  family,  health.  L.  B.  Ripley,  Litchfield, 
Conn. _ 

HOSPITAL  attendants  wanted;  annual  salary  $1560 
with  $100  increase  each  year  for  4  years;  eight-hour 
day,  with  pay  for  overtime;  80  days  off  duty  with 
pay;  sick  time  allowed  after  1  year  service.  Central 
Islip  State  Hospital,  Central  Isllp,  Long  Island. _ 

CONVALESCENT  home  for  children  requires;  Graduate 
nurse,  women  for  care  and  supervision  of  children, 
relief  maid;  salary  and  maintenance;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings;  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  for  full  in¬ 
formation  write  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 

SAWTTER — Cross  cutters;  mill  hands;  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  48  hours  weekly.  Apply  Donatonl  Brothers, 
219  West  Main  St.,  Rockaway,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Two  good  machine  milkers;  single  men, 
farm  raised;  experienced;  top  wages,  permanent.  New 
Jersey;  write  stating  when  available  and  how  reached 
by  telephone:  BOX  2218,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

111!  ■  I  III  ■  I  HIM  ■■■111  .  I 

MAN — Wanted  to  work  on  poultry  farm;  $50  per  week. 
BOX  2223,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.VNTED — Gardener,  experienced,  married;  Northw’est 
Connecticut  in  Summer  and  South  in  Winter. 
Write  BOX  2224,  Rural  New-Yorker  giving  age,  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  full  details  of  experience,  salary  ex- 
peeted,  references,  etc. _ 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  panty 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance.  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Nurses,  Monteflore  Sanitarium,  Bed- 
ford  Hills,  We.vtchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F.ARMHANDS — Single  citizens  on  institution  farm;  no 

milking,  48  hour  week,  with  overtime  paid;  $900  with 
board,  room  and  laundry;  vacations  and  sick  care. 
R.  L.  Whitney,  Box  288.  Westborough,  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Handy  man  to  assist  maintenance  man  In 
small  institution.  BOX  2326,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  helper  in  cottage  for  boys.  No 
objection  to  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  2327,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — A  reliable  dairy  man  for  farm  equipped 
with  electricity  and  milking  machines,  to  look  after 
30  herd  of  Jerseys.  Hard  work  with  this  new  herd 
but  good  opportunity  for  right  man.  Apply  A.  Lilje- 
herg,  Steele  Brook  Farm,  Shushaii,  N.  Y. _ 

F.ARMERETTE — For  dairy  farm  and  saddle  horses; 

room,  board  and  wages.  R.  D.  Compton,  New 
Hampton,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Middletown  74489. _ 

W.ANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 

in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  -  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2335,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Baker  for  small  institution  in  country; 

■Mlddleby  oven  used.  BOX  2333,  Rural!  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Night  watchman  for  Institution  in  the 

country.  BOX  2334,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.4NTED — Reliable  married  or  single  man  to  help 

build  up  poultry  and  fruit  production;  good  wages 
and  privileges.  Fox  Hill  Farm.  Columbia.  Conn. 

WANTED:  Middle  age  country  woman  as  working 

housekeeper  for  2  elderly  people.  One  who  can  be 
accepted  as  member  of  family.  Comfortable  home  near 
New  York  City.  Liberal  wages.  Write  George  W. 
Hall,  40  Magnolia  Ave.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED;  Women  or  men  with  farm  experience  for 

Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  Supervisors. 
Write' to  Dairy  Records  Office,  Department  of  .Animal 
Husbandry,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
for  information  about  training  school  to  be  held  No- 
'cmber  12-24,  1945.  _ 

COUPLE  wanted  on  small  place  near  New  York.  Full 
time  employment  for  man.  part  time  for  wife.  Own 
apartment  and  attractive  wages  to  desirable  party. 
IlOX  23.59,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

THREE  experienced  married  men  to  work  on  stock 

farm,  one  for  Angus  cattle,  ope  for  sheep,  one  gen¬ 
eral  machinery,  tractor  man.  All  privileges  with  mod- 
ern  houses.  BOX  2358,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  WANTED:  Couple,  clean,  sober  and  reliable  for 

modern  farm  in  .Maryland.  5Ian  to  care  for  turkev.s 
and  do  odd  jobs ;  woman  as  cook  and  housekeeper.  Reply 
giving  age,  full  particulars  and  salary.  BOX  2363. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HBRDS-MAN,  married,  experience  purebred  Ayrshires; 

opportunity  steady  Interested  person;  excellent  house, 
privileges,  prevailing  salary;  8-hour  day  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  State  salary,  time  available  first  letter.  Con¬ 
necticut.  BOX  2323,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — To  maintain  house  for  2  adults;  3  acres, 
garden,  2  saddle  horses;  own  modern  living  quarters; 
■state  qualifications;  references,  salary.  B.  M.  Lighton, 
•JO  East  35th  St.,  New  York  City  or  Spcncertown,  N.  Y. 

HOllSEKEEl^ER — Fully  Capable,  who  loves  country 
living;  small  farm;  one  school  child;  flat  laundry 
sent  out;  permanent  tor  right  person.  $125.  Mrs.  Carl 
Espenscheld.  Warwick.  New  York. _ . 

RELIABLE  Younig  woman  or  couple  with  no  children  for 
work  in  modern  boarding  and  breeding  kennel  located 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Good  salary  with  excellent  Riture; 
.separate  living  quarters  furnished.  BOX  2405.  R,  N.  Y, 
SINGLE  Man  for  poultry  farm,  good  worker,  farm  hand 
preferred,  state  wage".  Kardls,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J. 


COOKS,  Couples,  maids,  housekeepers,  waitresses,  child 
nurses;  help  all  kinds.  Barton.  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

FAMILY  man  wanted  having  mechanical  ability  with 
farm  experience;  winter  work,  principally  carpentry 
and  painting,  earing  for  poultry  and  hogs  and  making 
sausage;  permanent  position;  4-room  cottage.  C.  Ury»- 
dale  Black,  Montague,  New  .Jersey. _ 

WANTED — Dairy  herdsman  Connecticut  farm ;  must 
be  experienced,  reliable,  willing;  exceptional  opportu¬ 
nity  build  real  picture  with  registered  herd;  excellent 
living  and  working  conditions;  write  fully,  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  family,  references,  salary  desired.  BOX 
2400,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  Wanted  in  country  home;  must  be  good  cook 
and  gardener;  permanent  position  for  the  right  people; 
cottage  with  all'  facilities  furnished;  salary  $200.  R.  E. 
Cooper  Jr.  Pennington,  N.  J.  Phone:  26J5. _ 

WANTED — Experienced  general  farmer  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  dairy  farm ;  must  be  steady 
and  sober;  permanent  for  right  man.  D.  Sidney  Perley, 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

WANTED —  Housekeeper  for  motherless  home;  3  boys 
school  age;  middlcage  perferred.  P.  O.  Box  62, 
Wlnchendon,  Atass. _ 

WANTED’ — Woman  care  for  2  children,  good  home. 
BOX  2401,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER — Neat  woman  over  35,  New  York 
City  apartment,  private  room  and  batli.  Breakfast 
and  dinner,  for  Christian  adult  family,  references. 
Meehan,  270  West  End  Avenue,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  Operate  fruit  farm,  must  he  experience,  8 
room  house,  good  salary  and  bonus,  excellent  position. 
Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  Middlehope,  R.  D.  1,  New- 
hiirgh.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Newburgh  15R3. _ 

WANTED  Man  to  take  rare  of  chickens  and  able  to 
drive  horse  or  small  pickup  truck.  BOX  2412,  R..\''.Y. 

POULTRYMAN  To  raise  8000.  broilers  with  modem 
equipment;  apartment  on  premises  and  $40  weekly; 
state  full  experience,  age  etc.  first  letter.  Scaver  Farm, 
Smithtotvn  Branch,  Igwg  Island,  New  York. 

.SINGLE  or  married  dairy  men  wanted;  farm  60  miles 
from  city;  good  salary;  apply  1.  Katz.  Holtsville,  N.Y. 

HEUD.S.M.AN — Excellent  opportunity  for  capable  man 
with  pure-bred  herd.  .411  replies  will  be  treated  con- 
fidentially.  BOX  2420,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

W.ANTED:  Man  in  Institution  store  room,  must  be 
clean  and  neat.  BOX  2415,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  Farmer-Herdsman  for  small  purebred  dairy 
herd,  reliable,  clean,  references.  Three-room  furnished 
apartment,  bath  and  kitchenette.  One  child  possible. 
Good  wages,  light,  fuel,  laundry,  u.sual  privileges.  Shale 
Rock  Farm,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  Dutchess  County. _ 

1L4NDY  Man,  middle  aged  and  reliable  for  poultry 
farm,  must  have  driver’s  license  for  delivery  truck. 
$80  monthly,  room  and  board.  Ludwig  Voss,  R.  D.  2. 
Box  90,  Matawan,  New  Jersey.  Telephone  Jlatawan 
1650M. _ _ 

FOR  Sharecropping,  modern  dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
100  acres,  36  Holstein  cows.  goo<l  living  quarters. 
Experienced  and  responsible  applicants  write  or  inter- 
vlew  Dr.  Buebberg,  410  E.  0th  St.,  New  York. _ 

HANDY  .Man,  single,  sober,  for  poultiy  farm.  $70, 
good  room  and  board,  steady  job.  Kenwood  Farm, 
RED  4.  Box  325,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  Woman,  white,  who  likes  to  care  for  children, 
no  experience  necessary;  own  room,  bath,  liberal  time 
off;  have  liotiseworker  with  us;  $100  per  month.  Call 
collect  Manhasset  3403  or  write  .\lla,  8  Allston  Place, 
Manhasset,  Long  Island. _ 

SINGLE  .Man  for  pure-bred  dairy.  Big  wages  for 
capable,  reliable  man.  BOX  2421,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F.4RMBR  anil  Wife — For  farm  nearby  .4tlantic  City; 

principally  poultry;  2500  layers,  2  cows;  tractor  op¬ 
eration;  light  farming;  kiwv ledge  of  machinery;  moeiem 
quarters:  must  be  experienced;  $150  monthly:  wife  to 
care  for  bachelor  owner's  quarters  and  co<ikin.g.  BOX 
2424  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GENERAL  House  AVork,  seeking  nice  home  and  pieas- 
ant  environment.  Only  two  in  family,  three  boys  in 
service.  Own  room  and  all  conveniences  inciuding  radio; 
60  miles  from  New'  York  in  city  of  60,000  popuiation;  5 
minutes  from  center  of  city  by  bus.  T.  W.  Murphy, 
c/o  Moore  &  .Schley,  106  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
I’hone  worth  2-5900. _ _ 

B.4RN  M.4N  or  assistant  herdsman  to  work  with  owner 
in  herd  of  85  good  Jerseys.  50  milking,  in  Eastern 
Mass.  Outside  help  kept.  Good  working  conditions, 
regular  hours,  0-day  week.  Modern  8-room  house,  good 
wages  for  honest  capable,  high-type  man.  BOX  2419. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  for  milking  and  barn  work.  Excellent  wages 
for  woman  who  can  proeliice.  BOX  2422,  Rural  N.-Y. 

HERDSilAN.  married  or  single,  to  assist  in  raising  of 
pure  bred  beef  cattle  and  miscellaneous  fann  work; 
good  living  conditions  and  salary.  Write  full  particu- 
lars.  BOX  2423,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

4VOMAN,  General  Housework,  no  cooking,  adults,  good 
home,  permanent.  Gluck,  .33  Terrace  Drive,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. _ 

4VANTED;  Capable  man  to  take  charge  of  farm  and 
dairy,  permanent  position,  good  home.  BOX  2430, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.4NTED — Farmer,  live  stock  experience,  single,  per- 

manent.  BOX  2431.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  no  children.  Man  for  general  farm  work. 

Knowledge  of  livestock,  crops.  Woman  to  assist  in 
housework,  care  of  children.  Modem,  three  room  garage 
apartment.  Heat,  utilities  furnished.  125  acres.  Refer- 
ences.  W.  Munschauer,  Greiner  Road,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

REFINED,  settled  woman,  io  assist  with  general  house¬ 

work  and  cooking:  2  adults,  3  children:  pleasant  liv¬ 
ing  conditions:  46  miles  from  New  York  Citv;  references 
required.  $86  a  month.  5lrs.  J.  R.  Coleman,  Jr., 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. _ 

.4  COOK  for  pemianent  position  in  small  New  England 

town.  Family  of  4.  Other  help  employed.  $150  a 
month.  BOX  2440,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

A  COUPLE  for  year  round  position  in  Vermont  village. 

Wife,  cooking  only.  Man.  butler,  houseman.  .4uto- 
matlc  furnace  and  hot  water,  gas  stove,  dish  washer, 
own  freezer.  Must  like  children.  Family  of  4.  $300  a 
month.  BOX  2441,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

W.4NTED:  .4  maid  for  general  housework;  two  adults 

In  the  family.  Comfortable  living  quarters,  and  good 
wages.  Mrs.  L.  .4.  Colton,  Geneva,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE — permanent,  reliable.  New  Jersey  country 

home,  adults,  ('aretakers  during  winter.  In  summer 
man  for  general  maintenance,  occasional  driving.  Woman 
for  housework,  no  cooking.  Must  have  car  for  own  use. 
Winter  $100.  Summer  $160.  Furnished  apartment, 
utHltle.s.  BOX  2432.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EIjDERLY  Man  wanted  for  small  country  place,  good 

home-,  ail  year.  Write  A.  Mayer  RD  1.  Box  91, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. _ _ _ ' 

HOUSEKEEPER,  light  c<x>k;  private  house  on  grounds 

year-round  mountain  resort;  daytime  hours,  six-day 
week,  separate  maintenance;  $90  monthly  to  start.  BOX 
2437,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W,4NTED:  Working  housekeeper,  country,  plain  cook. 

good  cleaner:  attractive  room,  bath,  opportunity  for 
garden,  peU.  .sRate  salary.  BOX  2436,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED:  Man  for  general  cleaning  In  small  country 

hotel  and  bar.  Pleasant  surrounding,  good  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Board,  room,  laundry  and  salary.  30  miles 
from  New  York  City,  conveniently  located.  BOX  2435, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  business  woman  a  few  miles  from 

small  city.  State  salary  and  references.  BOX  2433, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  dairy  farmer;  drive  tractor  and 

truck,  operate  and  repair  farm  machinery;  also  do 
other  general  dairy  farm  work.  Farm  located  forty 
miles  from  New  York  City  in  New  York  State.  House 
with  modem  Improvements  and  good  salary.  BOX  2446. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WO.M.4N  to  work  in  farm  homo  where  commercial  bak¬ 

ing  is  done.  Good  place  for  woman  with  family  to 
support.  Can.  Iiave  house.  Good  wages.  BOX  2444 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

.MIDDLE  .4tiED  or  slightly  handicapped  man  for  clean 

up  work  in  farm  home  bakery.  Can  have  own  living 
quarters.  BOX  2445.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

M.4RR1E1)  Farmer.  Middle  age  preferred,  for  good 

Income  dairy  farm  in  central  .New  York.  Must  under¬ 
stand  cows,  horses  and  general  farm  stock  as  well  as 
know  farming  thoroughly.  Milking  machine.  Tractor 
ordered.  Wife  to  help  with  few  summer  boarders.  Board, 
room  and  share  profits.  Will  increase  herd  for  right  man. 
Own  house  when  priorities  permit.  Give  ages  and  back- 
ground.  nationality,  etc.  BOX  2443,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

.\I1DDLE.4GBD  Couple.  Man,  general  farmer,  use  ma¬ 

chinery.  Woman,  housekeeper.  Good  wages,  room- 
and  board,  N.  Pappas,  200  W.  50  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTEJ):  Fann  superintendent  experienced  in  han¬ 

dling  livestock,  general  farming.  Call  Bedford  Village 
.536  Sats.  or  Sun.s..  or  write  Box  152.  Bedford  Village. 
New  York. 


HELP  Wanted — Male  and  female;  salary  $1,200  a 
year  and  up;  if  you  are  in  good  physical  health, 
write  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


JIAN  ALONE— Needs  man  who  wants  to  live  in  the 
country  for  his  health,  for  light  work,  driving  car; 
good  home,  small  wages:  write  fully.  Gaudent  Farm 
Kennels,  Rt.  1,  Box  312,  Saugerties,  N.  Y, 


HOUSEKEEPER,  apt.  N.  Y.  suburbs;  own  room,  bath, 
one  child;  plain  cooking;  $100  mo.  Effros,  Kent 
Manor,  Kew  Gardens  15,  N.  Y. 

W.ANTED;  Single  man  to  work  on  purebred  Holstein 
farm;  able  to  operate  DeLaval  milking  machine  if 
necessary;  farm  located  in,  Westchester  County,  New 
York ;  single  room  and  modem  improvements  in  house 
good  salary  and  food.  BOX  245.3,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Uouseworker-cook,  middle  aged  woman: 

$150  month,  own  room  and  bath ;  lovely  New  Jersey 
country  home,  Chri.stian  family;  2  adults,  2  children. 
BOX  2448,  Kural  Nevi-Yorker. 

MAN  WANTED  who  is  capable  to  take  care  in  the 
chicken  house  and  knows  his  wefrk.  Kindly  state  wages 
expected,  incl.  room  and  board.  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Cotteklll,  N.  Y.  (Ulster  County). 

W.1ANTED:  A  farm  superintendent  to  take  full  charge 
commercial  dairy  fai-m;  must  understand  cows  fully 
and  the  growing  of  their  field  crops.  BOX  2461,  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

WANTED,  permanently,  working  caretaker  and  wife  to 
occupy  separate  modern  cottage  with  Frigidaire,  elec¬ 
tric  stove,  and  Westinghouse  washing  machine,  who  will 
take  fuU  charge  of  grounds  and  vegetable  garden,  fifty 
chickens,  on  four-acre  estate.  Wife  to  do  cleaning  in 
main  house  containing  five  rooms  which  owners  occupy 
long  weekends.  No  cooking.  Must  have  driver's  license 
and  be  non-drinkers.  Reply  by  letter  P.  O.  Box  18. 
West  Bedding,  Conn. 

GOOD  Plain  Cook;  $70  per  month;  room  and  board. 

.Also  House  Ylaid.  Graylock  Day  School  for  Little 
Children.  1120  Constant  .Ave.,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  For  private  place  in  VVestchester  County, 
single,  middleaged  man  who  wants  a  good  home  and 
Job;  handy  with  tools,  some  gardening  and  poultry, 
drive  car;  cottage  on  premises  with  or  without  board. 
Give  full  particulars,  references  and  wages.  BOX  2457, 
Bural  New-Yorker. 

W.ANTED:  Housekeeper-cook,  white,  middle  age  or 
over.  2  adults,  Christians:  work  easy;  $60.  BOX 
2449.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

CARETAKBK,  couple,  children’s  camp,  100  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  Write  A.  Wiener,  1185  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  28. 

W.ANTED:  Experienced,  married  fanner;  knowledge  of 
live  stock;  house  and  usual  privileges.  BOX  2465, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

COUPLE — Housework  optional,  small  estate,  good  sal¬ 
ary;  private  4-room  modern  apt.  furnished.  Y'ou  can 
do  light  farming  for  your  own  profit.  Box  456,  N,anuet. 
New  Y'ork. 

HELP  W.ANTED:  Household.  Two  women  or  couple  to 

do  cooking  and  housework.  Prefer  one  able  to  drive 
car.  Good  home  on  Maryland  country  estate  with  ail 
conveniences:  private  rooms  and  bath.  Give  references 
and  state  wages  desired.  H.  H.  Hackney,  Finksbiirg, 
Md. 

W.ANTED:  Farm  worker,  poultry  or  dairy  experience 
preferred.  Eastern  New  Y'ork  State  farm  specializing 
in  pedigreed  pouItr.v,  registered  Holsteins.  Good  future. 
Write  details,  experience,  training,  references.  Box 
431,  Troy.  N.  Y'. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CARETAKER  Wishes  position  summer  estate  capable 
full  charge;  no  liquor  or  smoke.  BOX  2372,  B.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY'YLAN — 66  years  old;  experienced,  wishes 
•  position  .  on  poultry  farm ;  single,  please  state  wages 
and  all  particulars.  BOX  2408,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Jf.ARRlED  Man  wants  position  as  caretaker  of  all  year 

camp;  8  years  experience,  sober  and  reliable,  very 
handy  with  tools.  Box  289.  Sloatsburg,  New  Y'ork. 

CHRISTIAN  Desires  job  watchman  or  caretaker. 

Isolated  place:  no  tobacco,  liquor,  furnished  cottage 
essential:  excellent  character.  Box  465,  Arcadia,  Florida 

EDUCATED,  genieel,  thoroughly  experienced,  5’oung 

man  desires  position  as  riding  instructor,  school  or 
club-  also  would  qualify  for  and  accept  huntsmans  or 
similar  position.  BOX  2411.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PAKM  Manager  or  herdsman,  married,  27,  veteran, 

graduate  agricultural  college;  experienced  handling 
all  farm  and  dairy  operations.  BOX  2413,  K.  N.  Y. 

HERDS.NLAN  or  general  farmer,  married.  41,  no  child¬ 

ren  desires  position  with  highest  type  dairy  farm; 
purebretl  Jerseys  or  Guernseys;  where  experience  and 
dependability  are  appreciated:  expect  $150.  to  start, 
plus  modem  house,  electricity,  fuel  etc.  References 
exchanged.  BOX  2410.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER-Carpenter.  married,  1  child,  estate,  farm. 

capable  full  responsibility.  BOX  2417.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  Man,  fully  experienced,  wants  manager  job 

on  dairy  farm  on  share  basis,  at  once.  BOX  2418. 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

CARETAKER  or  etc.,  private  club  or  school;  educated, 

personable  young  widow  with  three  school  children. 
Variable  abilities  including  nursing.  Cottage  essential. 
Estell,  East  Rockaway.  L.  I. 

GIRL,  19,  wishes  home  and  housework;  prefers  country. 
BOX  2429,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  American,  Protestant,  healthy,  trustworthy,  no 

tobacco,  liquor,  profanity,  would  like  position  as  care¬ 
taker.  milk  two  or  three  cows,  general  chores  and  in 
season,  gardening  and  mowing  lawns;  good  Christian 
home.  Ernest  M.  Condon.  Box  54,  Eltingville,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

GRADI'ATE  Veterinarian  just  discharged  from  4  years’ 

Army  service  wants  information  on  possible  locations 
for  general  practice  in  New  York  State  or  Pennsylvania. 
George  G.  Tanenbaum,  736  Fox  St.,  New  Y'ork  55.  N.  Y 

SINGLE  man,  25,  three  years  dairy  experience  desires 
further  experience  on  modern  dairy  farm  in  southern 
New  York  or  Connecticut.  Can  give  references  from 
present  employer.  David  White.  Route.  1,  Laurens.  N.Y. 

Y'OUNG  MAN  wants  light  country  work  in  exchange  for 

maintenance,  small  salary.  J.  Souther,  Box  1453, 
Middletown.  N.  Y. 

FAR.M  Superintendent  -  .Manager  Estate,  Commercial 

Cnit;  broadly  experienced  all  branches  agriculture; 
college  training;  available.  BOX  2431,  Rural  N.-Y. 

FOIOIER  GYARD  seeks  Watchman  job  country  institu¬ 

tion.  BOX  2460,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

BOARD  and  Home  Wanted:  Y'oung  man  slightly  ner¬ 

vous,  seeking  a  home  with  kindly  family.  Not  too 
far  from  New  York  and  near  village  or  town.  Can  do 
light  farm  work  or  other  light  work.  Will  pay  board 
but  want  family  life  and  kindly  interest  above  all.  BOX 
2455.  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

COI  PLE — Middle  aged  gardener,  repairs,  lawn,  general 

usefulness:  cook,  serve  bouseworker.  BOX  2463. 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

Our  1945  Kre©  Farm  Catalog  before  buying  your 

farm,  country  home.  etc. ;  hundreds  of  bargains  de¬ 
scribed;  Eastern  states;  get  it  now.  Husted  Farm 
Agency,  2488  Concourse.  New  York  City. 

BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  anvl 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

FAILM  Plots — 1^4  to  36  acres  from  $45  and  up;  suit¬ 

able  for  poultry;  also  state  highway  locations:  sold  on 
terms  or  cash.  Safranek.  Y'ineland,  N.  J 

WANTED:  2  to  10  acres;  75  mile  radius  New  York 

City  give  price.  Kirsten.  R.  D.  3.  Danbury.  Conn 

FOR  SALE:  150  acre  farm  3  miles  east  of  Madison 
Va.,  for  particulars  write  W'.  L.  Johnston,  Post¬ 
master,  Somerset.  Virginia. 

40  Ll'ri'LB  Farms  100x400  $250  up;  school  bus;  stores. 

churches  within  1  mile;  gas  water,  telephone,  electri¬ 
city  acessible.  M.  H.  Hamilton  on  property.  Hope^veU 
Junction.  New  Y'ork. 

FARAIS-— Country  homes;  85  acres,  equipped.  12  head 

stock,  $2000  down;  $1500  down  gets  140  acres,  equip- 

K<‘s  220  acre  farm, 
$3000 :  lake  shore  farm  300  acres ;  write  C.  M.  Douglas. 
Port  Plain,  New  York. 

F.ARM:  85  acres  with  10-15  acre  lake  site,  build¬ 

ings  clean  and  sound,  elevation.  49  ml.  NYC 
$13,500.  J.  French.  Florida.  Orange  Co  .NY 

FOR  SAI^B — Farm,  50  acres,  good  for  dairy  and 

poultiy  farm,  located  on  B.  D.  road  near  Middle- 
burgh.  N.  Y.:  buildings  in  good  repair;  inquire  Heins 
Rerkner,  R,  D.  2.  Mlddleburgh.  N.  Y. 

250  ACRES  Fertile  land;  good  buildings  modern  con- 

or  share. 

BOX  2332,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

uv¥piiiiig;  oam;  cniCKennoui 
"'asoo  house,  com-crlb;  good  condlth 
$4000.  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  BOX  2409,  R  N. 


LARGE  Modei'n.  village  home;  $3,900;  tourist  home, 
bath  electric,  barns,  with  4  acres:  dandy  gas  station; 
cabin  site,  $7,200;  240  acres,  good  buildings  $3,900; 
150  acres,  4  acre  lake,  beautiful  residence;  fireplace, 
grand  view,  $8,000;  112  acres,  9  cows,  team,  tools, 
crops  $6,600;  others  to  $85,000;  country  store,  brick 
block  second  floor  apartment,  doing  upwards  $35,000 
yearly,  $13,500;  feed  business,  realty,  equipment, 
$13,500;  wants?  lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (25th  year.) 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County,  (Eastern)  New  York. 

FOR  S.4LE — 25  acres  valuable  timber;  4,700  Old  Eng- 

lisli  Box  Wood;  10  -acres  cleared  land;  nice  house 
and  electric,  beside  good  road  and  town.  R.  E.  Hick- 
man,  Girdletree,  Maryland. _ 

CHICKEN  FARM,  5  acres,  36,000  broiler  capacity,  in 
_  town  on  Long  Island  45  miles  from  New  York.  Beau¬ 
tiful  9-room  house,  modern  kitchen,  2  baths,  summer 
kitchen,  garages  and  barn.  Farm  all  equipped  and  in 
operation.  BOX  2366,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

98  ACRE  Farm ;  on  good  route,  9  cows,  young  stock, 

horses;  complete  tools,  milking  machine  ana  electric 
cooler;  modern  house  and  stable;  $5800.  Deposit  $2000. 
Seth  Wheat  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  Agent  J.  D.  Gallagher 
Beal  Estate  Agency,  Norwich,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  house  unfurnished,  4-rooras,  bathroom, 

drilled  well,  electric,  no  other  improvements:  3% 
acres  on  state  highway  90;  main  road  to  Parlnvay, 
246  miles  village  Rhincbeck.  $5000.  cash  $3200.  BOX 
2407,  Rural  New-Yoiker. 

FOR  SALE — Village  property  of  2  stores,  2  apart¬ 

ments,  all  improvements,  located  about  110  miles 
New  York  City;  price  $5000;  no  agents;  owner.  BOX 
2406,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  2-room  hunting  cabin  in 
mountains  of  southern  Pennsylvania;  $12  per  week. 
Anna  5tary  Smith,  R.F.D.  1,  Box  237.  Hancock,  Md. 

GAS  Station  and  house  for  sale;  fully  equipped  to 

start  in  business  immediately  on  route  50;  8  miles 
from  Ocean  City,  N.  J.  Price  $4000.  Mrs.  Ida  Detro, 
Petersburg,  N.  J.  Phone:  Tuckahoe  N.  J.  2Rl. 

MEDIUM  Size  fai-ra  wanted,  or  farm  land  with  possi¬ 
bilities,  water,  view,  reasonable.  Sussex  or  Warren 
County.  BOX  2403,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  To  buy  for  ca.sh,  private  party  farm  or 
woodland;  40  acres  up,  brook  or  pond;  located  on 
good  road,  Jersey,  Vermont  or  Mass.  I'oor  buildings  no 
obstacle;  send  all  details  first  letter.  BOX  2402. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


4V ANTED — General  store,  send  complete  information. 
M.  E.  Smith,  155-103  Bayview  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  located  on  Hornell-Bath  state 

highway;  suitable  for  poultry  or  berries.  Victor 
Miller,  Auoca,  R  1.  Steuben  Co.,  N,  Y. 


FARM  For  rent —  125  acres:  about  85  acres  of  good 

pastures  and  tillable  land,  balance  woods.  Barn  for 
15  cows,  space  for  machinery.  Modern  346  room  house, 
cellar,  sink  and  tub,  toilet,  electricity.  Must  have  live 
stock  and  equipment.  References  requested.  Bent  $35.00 
per  month.  Long  lease  to  responsible  party.  Farm  can 
be  seen  at  any  time,  house  by  appointment  only.  Sun- 
Dial-Farm,  Lagrangeville,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  For 
further  information  write  to  BOX  2414,  B.  N  Y. 


160  ACRE  Farm  on  good  route,  8  cows,  2  young  stock, 

2  horses:  good  tools,  modem  house,  bam  buildings- 
(will  winter  and  summer  35  cows)  $6500.  Deposit 
$2500.  Wm.  Cooper,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  Agent  J.  D.  Gal- 
lagher  Real  Estate  Agency,  Norwich,  New  Y'ork. 


102  ACRE  Farm;  close  to  Norwich,  N.  Y^.  17  cows,  7 

young  stock;  tools,  tractor  and  etc.  (No.  4  and  5  soil 
will  carry  35  head);  fine  stable;  modem  7-room  house; 
sacrifice  $11,000.  Deposit  $4000.  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real 
Estate  Agency.  Norwich,  New  Y'ork. 


MORRIS  County.  N.  J.  15  miles  to  Newark.  28  acre 

truck  farm  fully  irrigated;  S-room  house  fully  im¬ 
proved.  usable  as  1  or  2  family  home;  large  barn  and 
outbuildings;  taxes  $310,  price  $25,000.  Epstein  & 
Epstein,  1228  Van  Houten  Ave.,  Clifton.  N.  J. 
Passaic  2-0359. 


E.4STERN  Pennsylvania,  10  miles  from  Stroudsburg 

and  98  miles  from  New  York  City;  old  colonial  stone 
house  and  farm  of  128  acres;  half  mile  trout  stream 
with  natural  site  for  7  acre  lake;  house  has  9-rooms, 
electric,  water,  furnace;  dairy  barn  -very  large;  machine 
shed;  2  poultry  houses;  grainary,  pig  pen.  2  car  gar¬ 
age;  about  30  acres  of  very  large  timber;  slate  roofs  on 
all  main  buildings:  annual  taxes  $64.  Price  $11,000 
Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn.  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


225  Acres,  90  cows,  2200  laying  bens,  tractor,  2  trucks, 

a  good  line  of  machinery,  inconje  about  $100.  per  day 
located  5  miles  from  Utica  on  hard  road,  very  good 
buildings;  300  acre  farm,  modern  buildings,  lui  swing 
stanchions,  20  can  milk  cooler,  3  silos  16x35;  16x55- 
16x65;  300  acre,  50  purebred  Holsteins,  1  mile  from  town, 
these  are  real  money  making  dairy  farms,  also  have 
small  farms  from  10  acres  up  James  Williams.  1141 
Liiiwood  Place,  ytica.  New  Y'ork. 


FOR  RENT— 1  acre  chicken  farm,  2  large  chicken  coons 
D.  Costa,  Havll  St..  Ossining,  New  York. 


RESORT— 4  Buildings,  31  bedrooms.  10  baths,  running 

water  in  most  bedrooms,  3  dining  rooms,  help’s  quar¬ 
ters,  barn,  garages,  swimming  pool,  tennis,  hand  ball 
bowling,  10  acres,  spring  water,  $28,000  terms  J  s' 
Helmer,  Rosendale,  New  York. 


FOB  SALE — 34-acre  poultry  farm,  1  mile  village,  hen 

house,  brooder  house,  bam,  concrete  stable  for  7  cows 
6-room  bouse,  electricity,  telephone,  running  water- 
q^uantity  standing  timber.  $3,800:  terms.  Howard 
Bishop,  Worcester.  N.  Y.  ' 


RETIRED  Couple  wish  to  rent,  with  option  to  buv 

house  with  electricity  and  small  acreage  in  country- 
reasonable  rental;  location  not  of  first  importance  BOX 
2416,  Rural  New-Yorker.  nonante.  xsuA 


FOR  SALE:  Attractive  new  modern  7-room  house  ga^ 

rage,  20x40  chicken  house,  3  acres  fertile  land  'fruit 
Hees,  30  mUes  from  city.  $10,500.  Victor  Hasselbaum 
Plainview,  Road,  Hicksvllle.  N.  Y.  isseiuaum. 


FOR  SALE;  Dairy,  Fruit,  Poultry  farms,  low  taxes  50 

miles  west  of  New  Y'ork  City.  Realtor:  Groendyke. 
iligh  Bnage,  N.  j. 


FOR  SALE:  Country  store  and  dwelling  40.x37  Bulit 

and  operated  by  present  owner.  Closed  no  stock 
Three  acres  land.  Corner  property  adjoining  airport' 
state  road.  Tsvo  gas  tanks.  Fine  stand  for  refreshments 
or  as  an  inn.  $8.500..  1.  B.  Relyea,  New  Hackensack 
^evv  lork.  • 


^  level  gixHl  fann.  route  5  on  Lake 

Erie;  buildings  adapted  for  .stock  sales  place,  near 
route  20,  G.  A.  Watt,  North  East,  Penna 


FOR  SA^-^WiU  sell  with  aU  stock  of  antiques,  all 
house  furniture,  chickens,  .geese,  pigeons,  tools,  etc  . 
y.  S.  highway  farm  in  South  Jersey.  New  attractive 
large  house  with  established  antique  business  9  acres 
Land,  pinegrove,  for  cash.  Price  $15,000.  Excellent  for 
restaurant,  gas  station,  tourist  cabins.  BOX  2428  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


A  GO.AT  Dairy  For  Sale:  ’The  Alpine  Dairy  and  all  its 
^uipment  is  for  sale.  There  are  48  goats  in  all 
Tliirty-two  matured  milk  goats,  9  yearlings  6  seven- 
month  old  kids  and  one  fine  French  Alpine  buck  '  Fif¬ 
teen  of  the  does  are  bred  for  January  kidding  'sixtv- 
five  percent  of  the  herd  are  pure  bred.  This  is  a ‘fine 
herd  and  all  we  blo^  and  T.B.  tested  and  approved  bv 
the  staw  of  Pennsylvania.  The  milk  producing  quali¬ 
ties  of  th^e  herd  Is  far  above  the  average.  We  now  have 
a  prohtable  market  for  all  the  milk  that  Is  pr^uct™ 
The  Dairy  equipment  is  also  for  sale,  some  of  the  ini- 
portant  items  are:  120  qt.  pasteurizer  with  sanitary 
pump,  bottle  filler  and  capper,  2  electric  refrigeratfiig 
machines,  and  an  automatic  sterilizer  and  high  pressure 
^eam  bo'ler.  This  business  is  a  profitable  one.  Alpine 
Dairy,  Ambler.  Pena.,  write  or  phone  Ambler  0527! 


WLYNTED:  To  rent  or  buy.  small  house,  some  acreage" 
near  village  50  miles  Netv  York.  BOX  2438  Rural 
N  ew-Y orker.  ’ 

W’.INTED:  Eight  or  ten  room  house,  with  gasoline 

pumps,  on  route  130  New  Jersey  or  route  40  nii!!® 
ware.  BOX  2439,  Rural  New-Y'o^er 

REAL  JERSEY  F.YRYI ;  243  acres  incluilinir  an  k  j 

outstanding  Jerseys,  all  farming-mUklng  equlpnmrn'*- 
12-rooni  Colonial  homestead;  2  bams  other  ’ 

sacrifice  $11,500.  Write  abiJut  8768  OE 

&olph“N‘'Y''  “  Jamenown  Ig: 

NEW  JBR.^tEY,  Bergen  County— .Six  acre  chicken  farm" 

seven  room  dwelling,  all  Improvements,  three  large 
chicken  houses,  three  car  garage,  fruit,  $10  (lOO  SelL 
ing  reason,  death.  Carl  .Schmidt.  Agent.  Yl^'ale 

FARM  For  Sale:  Northern  Vermont.  95  acres.  10  acres 

g^  ground  for  planting.  15  acres  pasture  70  acres 
woods  good  fishing  and  hunting,  one  9-ro<im  hoSw 

baths,  modem  kltS’ 
steam  heat.  One  4-room  cottage,  new.  electricitv  mn' 
ning  water,  bath,  steam  heat.  Bam  ^r  10  ^s.'  oa^ 
rage  for  9  cars  or  trucks,  both  electrified.  Price  $8  500 
New”-Y'()Aer*^'  *  'tillage.  BOX  2434.*Burai 


Other  AJveriisemeMts  of  Subscribero' 
Bxekmmge  mill  he  fownd  9»  pmge  513. 


FALL  GROUNDWORK 


-SPRING  PAY-OFF! 


Figure  this  Money ‘Saving  Machine  Maintenance  System  in  next 
season ^s  plans.  Call  your  Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Representative  NOW! 


Last  lap  for  1945  but  it’s  never 
^  too  late  to  start  saving!  Here’s 
a  practical  farm  plan,  that  put  into 
operation  today,  will  pay  off  the 
year  ’round  —  especially  next 
spring! 


It  centers  around  your  Mobilgas- 
Mobiloil  Representative  — in¬ 
volves  the  same  fundamental 
maintenance  principles  that  are 
keeping  production  high  and 
costs  low  ip  thousands  of  U.S. 
factories,  large  and  small: 

1st— a  systematic  survey  of 
your  equipment;  2nd — the 
technically  correct  oil  or 


grease  for  every  part  of  every 
machine  you  operate,  high- 
quality  Mobiloils  and  Mobil- 
gr eases  famous  for  time  and 
power  savings;  3rd — real  main¬ 
tenance  help  in  the  form  of 
factual  bulletins  and  digests. 

It’s  worked  for  industry — it 
will  work  for  you!  Call  in  your 
Mobilgas-Mobiloil  Representative. 


Mobiloil— Mobilgrease 

These  two  favorites  are  real  trouble- 
savers.  Mobiloil — world’s  largest  sell¬ 
ing  motor  oil  —  helps 
resist  wear,  carbon  and 
sludge  deposits  in  your 
engine  —  means  more 
power  from  farm  fuel. 

Mobilgrease  helps 
save  manhours  by  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  job  longer  —  by  protect¬ 
ing  fully  high  heat  and  pressure  points. 
Remember,  there’s  a  grade  for  every 
specific  farm  need. 


A  Man  who  knows  Your 


Farm  Problems 


Your  Mobilgas-Mo- 
biloil  Representa- 
^ tive  is  backed  by 
M  ^  the  world’s  greatest 

M  petroleum  experi- 
ence.  He’s  familiar 
with  your  machine 
J  maintenance  head¬ 

aches — can  make  recommendations 
that  help  prevent  trouble.  Call  on  him 
regularly ! 


SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 

Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil  •  Mobiloil 
Gear  Oil  •  Mobilgreases  •  Mobil 
Kerosene  •  Mobilfuel  Diesel  • 
Mobilheat  •  Sanilac  Cattle 
Spray  •  Mobil  Upperlube  • 
Mobil  Radiator  Flush  •  Mobil 
Hydrotone  •  Mobil  Handy  Oil 


TUNE  IN  “INFORMATION  PLEASE”— 
MONDAY  EVENINGS.  9:30  E.5.T.-NBC 


4iThis  Man  brings  to  your  farm  the  World’s  Greatest  Petroleum  Experience! 


Mobilgas  •  Mobiloil 


•  —  r-  : 
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No.  5608 


Seed  Breeding  on  the  Farm 


By  D.  F,  Jones 


HE  production  of  seed  is  a  spe¬ 
cialized  business  that  is  re¬ 
stricted  for  many  crops  to  cer¬ 
tain  areas  where  the  soil  and 
climate  are  especially  suited  for 
_ the  full  maturity  of  well  devel¬ 
oped  seeds.  For  many  vegetables  the  conditions 
for  seed  formation  are  quite  different  from 
those  for  market  production.  Lettuce,  carrots, 
and  beets,  for  example,  are  grown  everywhere 
as  a  market  garden  crop,  but  their  seed  pro¬ 
duction  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Dry, 
sunny  weather  is  most  essential  for  curing 
seed  free  from  discoloration  to  give  strong 
germination  and  healthy  seedling  growth. 
However,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
crops  that  can  be  grown  for  seed  to  advantage, 
and  there  are  many  opportunities  in  seed  pro¬ 
duction  for  those  who  are  willing  to  learn  the 
essential  details  and  to  obtain  the  nece^ary 
equipment. 

The  late  Samuel  Burnley,  a  market  gardener 
near  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  saw  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  Washington  strain  of  asparagus, 
when  it  came  out  many  years  ago.  He  found 
that  this  new  rust-^resistant  variety  was  not 
only  profitable  to  grow  for  the  market,  but 
that  the  seed  crop  was  even  more  valuable, 
■Fields  were  planted  to  this  new  variety  far 
enough  away  from  other  asparagus  to  prevent 
inter-crossing.  Seed  that  is  usually  wasted 
was  harvested  and  sold  to  dealers  at  good 
prices  for  many  years.  Good  asparagus  seed 
and  plants  from  productive,  disease  free  fields 
are  still  in  demand. 

Hybrid  Seed  Corn 

Hybrid  corn  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  a  specialized  seed  under¬ 
taking  that  can  be  developed  anywhere  that 
corn  is  being  grown.  The  method  is  applicable 
to  field  corn,  sweet  corn  and  pop  corn.  Many 
new  hybrids  are  being  released  by  the  State 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  are  well  adapted  to  par¬ 
ticular  regions.  Local  farmers  who  are  known 
in  their  community  can  build  up  a  reputation 
for  good  seed  corn  at  a  fair  price.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  producing  good  seed  of  hybrid  corn 


are  quite  exacting,^ut  they  can  be  lefirned  by 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort. 
Not  only  must  the  corif  be  growh  right  but  it 
must  be  harvested,  dried,  shelled  and  graded 
so  as  to  germinate  vigorously  and  produce 
plants  free  from  seed  born  diseases.  Soils  must 
be  built  up  to  a  high  level  of  fertility.  Varieties 
must  be  selected  that  reach  full  maturity,  and 
adequate  drying  facilities  must  be  available. 
Here  in  the  East,  we  seldom  have  a  crop  failure 
due  to  drought,  but  the  corn  borer  is  a  serious 
factor  in  seed  production  and  damp  weather 
in  the  Fall  sometimes  makes  proper  curing  dif¬ 
ficult  so  as  to  give  the  quality  of  seed  that  is 
needed.  Many  growers  have  learned  how  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  by  using  artificial 
dryers,  and  Eastern  grown  seed  is  proving  to 
be  especially  well  adapted  to  this  area. 

Hybrid  seed  corn  is  produced  from  inbred 
strains.  These  inbred  plants  are  small  and 
unproductive,  and  difficult  to  keep  true  to 
type,  but  the  results  obtained  from  seed  that 
is  produced  from  properly  selected  inbred 
strains  justify  this  extra  work. 

Hybrid  Vegetable  Seed 

The  same  principle  that  is  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hybrid  seed  corn  is  now  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  crops,  notably  squash,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  onions.  First  generation  hybrid 
summer  squash  is  earlier  and  more  productive 
than  the  ordinary  naturally  pollinated  varie¬ 
ties.  Like  corn,  hybrid  squash  is  produced  by 
planting  two  different  inbred  lines  in  alter¬ 
nating  rows  in  the  same  field.  Before  the 
blossoms  open,  all  of  the  pollen  producing 
flowers  of  one  lot,  throughout  the  field,  are 
picked  off.  Consequently,  all  of  the  fruits  that 
form  on  these  emasculated  plants  must  come 
from  the  pollen  brought  to  the  flowers  from 
the  other  inbred  line.  Only  these  cross-polli¬ 
nated  fruits  are  saved  for  seed.  The  fruits  on 
the  pollinator  rows  are  usually  sold  for  produce. 

Recently,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
seed  of  first  generation  hybrid  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  was  sold  commercially  to  home  and 
market  gardeners.  Similar  seed  was  listed  in 
seed  catalogs  in  Germany  and  Japan  about  ten 
years  ago.  As  early  as  1916,  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reported  its 


results  with  first  generation  hybrid  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers.  Increases  in  yield  up  to  20  per 
cent  and  larger  size  of  fruit  and  earlier  ma¬ 
turity  were  noted  in  certain  crosses.  Hybrid 
cucumber  seed  can  be  produced  in  the  field  the 
same  as  squash.  For  the  present,  it  is  being 
produced  in  greenhouses  by  hand  pollination. 
Hybrid  tomato  seed  must  also  be  produced  by 
hand  pollination.  Each  flower  has  to  be  emas¬ 
culated  and  the  pollen  placed  on  the  pistil  at 
the  right  time,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
hand  labor.  The  cost  of  the  seed  is  high  but 
the  results  are  outstanding.  The  demand  for 
good  hybrid  vegetable  seeds  will  exceed  the 
supply  for  a  long  tiqje  to  come.  Hybrid  onion 
seed  is  also  now  being  produced  for  market 
garden  production.  The  plants  are  grown  in 
isolated  fields  and  cross-pollination  takes  place 
naturally  by  insects. 

Hybrid  vigor,  which  is  at  the  maximum  in 
the  first  generation,  is  also  carried  over  into 
the  second  generation.  This  second  generation, 
however,  is  more  variable  and  usually  less  de¬ 
sirable,  but  in  some  crosses  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  may  be  earlier  in  maturity  even  than  the 
first.  Although  not  as  productive  as  the  first 
generation,  the  early  maturity  may  make  this 
seed  especially  valuable  to  the  market  gar¬ 
dener.  Second  generation  hybrid  seed  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  first  generation  hybrid  plants  by 
natural  pollination  the  same  as  ordinary  seed, 
and  it  can  be  produced  as  cheaply. 

Special  Varieties 

All  hybrid  seed,  being  produced  from  special 
stocks,  can  be  controlled  by  the  producer. 
Since  this  seed  cannot  be  used  for  further  prop¬ 
agation  without  losing  the  advantage  which 
hybrid  vigor  and  controlled  pollination  give, 
the  grower  must  always  come  back  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  more  seed.  This  gives  the  originator 
of  any  valuable  new  plant  product  the  same 
protection  as  a  patent.  In  fact,  it  is  better  than 
a  patent  since  there  is  no  cost  and  no  danger 
of  infringement.  At  first  sight,  this  looks  like 
a  racket  especially  favoring  the  seed  grower 
and  dealer.  In  actual  practice,  however,  it 
works  to  the  good  of  all  just  as  the  patent  law 
is  designed  to  do.  It  means  that  there  is  an 
incentive  to  originate  better  varieties,  and  that 
it  is  worthwhile  for  the  seed  grower  to  produce 
this  kind  of  seed.  The  farmer  gets  larger  and 
better  crops  at  less  cost  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  gets  the  increased  production  on  a  more 
efficient  basis.  Hybrid  corn  is  adding  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  (Continued  on  page  519) 


:  A  yood  stand  of  soybeans  on  the  Hubert  Smith 
farm  in  New  Haven  County,  Conn  Riyht: 
Varieties  of  alfalfa,  resistant  to  wilt 
disease,  are  greatly  in  demand. 

*  This  crop  is  being  cut  for 

seed  at  the  Conn.  E,v- 
Periment  Station.  ,  V  •*-' 
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Taking  Care  of  Turkeys 

If  disease  has  been  prevalent  in  a  turkey- 
flock,  such  as  roup,  it  is  often  a  good  idea  to 
sell  the  entire  flock  and  start  all  over  again. 
At  least  it  paid  for  us  to  do  that  some  years 
ago.  In  starting  over  again,  we  selected  disease 
free  Bronze  broadbreasted  Toms  and  pickled 
gobblers  with  a  short  shank  length,  because 
these  usually  help  to  produce  a  type  with  a 
plumper  body.  We  also  bought  good  turkey 
hens  of  the  broadbreasted  type,  and  some  of 
another  type.  The  poults  from  the  broad¬ 
breasted  type  hens  were  good  to  sell  for  meat 
purposes,  but  the  hens  had  their  drawbacks 
when  used  for  egg  production.  They  did  not 
lay  as  many  eggs  per  season  as  other  kinds 
of  turkeys,  but  they  did  stay  closer  to  home 
and  they  were  tamer.  They  seemed  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  disease,  however,  and  could 
not  stand  as  much  bad  weather  and  still  pro¬ 
duce  well. 

Last  year  a  neighbor  kept  an  old  tom  turkey 
in  the  belief  that  one  tom  would 
be  enough  for  15  hens.  He  had 
very  poor  hatches.  An  old  tom 
should  not  be  used  with  more  than 
ten  hens  at  the  most,  but  a  vigor¬ 
ous  young  tom  can  be  used  with 
12  to  15  hens.  Where  a  large  flock 
of  turkey  hens  is  kept,  it  is  not  a 
good  idea  to  allow  several  toms  to 
run  with  the  flock.  The  toms  will 
fight,  thus  impairing  mating.  Be¬ 
sides,  one  or  two  males  may  dom¬ 
inate  the  rest  and  eggs  will  conse¬ 
quently  show  poor  hatchability. 

Where  large  flocks  of  hens  are 
kept,  we  have  found  it  a  better 
practice  to  rotate  groups  *of  males 
every  third  day  in  the  breeding 
flock. 

On  a  large  turkey  ranch  some 
miles  from  us,  saddles  constructed 
of  canvas  are  used  to  protect  the 
backs  of  turkey  hens.  The  owner 
claims  that  these  have  proved  to 
be  very  effective.  We  have  found 
that  it  works  just  as  well  to  re¬ 
move  the  toenails  of  the  toms  on 
each  foot  several  weeks  before  the 
mating  season.  We  use  tin  shears 
to  do  it,  and  while  there  is  some 
bleeding,  it  soon  ceases  and  evi¬ 
dently  does  no  harm.  We  find  that 
the  eggs  of  hens  injured  during 
mating  are  often  infertile,  so  we 
feel  it  pays  to  clip  the  toenails  as 
described.  The  loss  of  many  turkey 
eggs  soon  runs  into  money  and  is 
a  good  way  to  lose  turkey  profits, 
since  the  hazards  of  turkey  raising 
are  plenty  as  it  is. 

We  always  feed  a  good  laying 
mash  to  our  turkey  hens  that  are 
used  as  breeding  stock.  We  have 
found  that  it  certainly  pays  to  do 
so.  Hens  lay  far  more  eggs,  eggs 
are  far  more  fertile,  hatchability 
is  much  better,  and  the  poults  are 
stronger  and  more  vigorous.  We 
feed  a  scratch  grain  and  oyster 
shell  in  addition  to  the  laying 
mash.  Oats  and  wheat  predomi¬ 
nate  as  our  scratch  grain  with  some  corn  and 
alfalfa  meal.  We  feel  that  oats  produce  a  bet¬ 
ter  feathering  and  lessen  cannibalism.  Turkeys 
are  not  so  prone  to  feather  picking  as  chickens 
but  there  is  sometimes  evidence  of  it.  We  also 
include  fish  oil  in  the  laying  mash. 

Many  turkey  raisers  lose  out  because  they 
do  not  take  good  enough  care  of  turkey  eggs. 
They  often  allow  them  to  become  overchilled, 
and  then  subject  them  to  too  much  heat  later 
on,  and  very  often  keep  them  too  long  before 
setting  the  eggs.  Turkey  eggs  should  be  kept 
for  hatching  at  about  50  to  55°  F.  until  you 
are  ready  to  set  them.  We  use  crates  with 
turkey  egg  fillers  in  them,  and  each  case  is 
carefully  marked  as  to  the  age  of  the  eggs. 
We  turn  the  crates  occasionally  as  this  is  much 
easier  to  do  than  turning  each  egg  individually, 
and  it  has  been  just  as  satisfactory  for  us.  It 
will  pay  well  to  observe  these  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  the  care  and  storage  of  turkey  eggs 
kept  for  hatching.  As  soon  as  our  turkeys  are 
hatched,  the  poults  are  put  in  the  brooder 
house  .We  have  a  20%  protein  mash  feed  in 
shallow  feeders  already  in  the  brooder  house 
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when  they  are  put  in.  It  is  often  hard  to  teach 
turkey  poults  to  learn  to  eat.  We  find  it  helps 
to  take  pieces  of  cardboard  and  on  these  flats 
we  crumble  hard  boiled  eggs  over  a  little  of  the 
mash.  The  hard  boiled  eggs  attract  attention  to 
the  mash  and  curiosity  prompts  the  poults  to 
peck  at  it.  Some  turkey  growers  use  rolled  oats 
and  this  serves  the  same  purpose.  These  tempt- 
tasters  do  no  harm  and  accomplish  the  purpose, 
that  of  tempting  the  poults  to  eat. 

Litter  should  be  used  in  your  brooder  house 
if  you  do  not  have  a  mesh  type  of  floor  such 
as  we  use.  If  you  have  a  grassy  stemmy  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  brooder  house  floor,  turkey  poults 
are*  apt  to  peck  at  it.  Eating  such  materials 
may  cause  impaction  of  the  gizzard  and  death 
often  results  from  this  practice.  Before  we  had 
the  wire  mesh  floors  in  our  brooder  house,  we 
used  sand  as  a  litter  floor. 

Be  sure  to  provide  adequate  feeder  space  for 
turkey  poults,  and  also  plenty  of  water  foun¬ 
tains.  Don’t  overcrowd  the  turkey  babies.  A 
10  by  12  foot  brooder  house  will  take  care  of 


150  poults,  a  12  by  14’er  will  take  care  of  200 
until  they  are  about  six  weeks  of  age.  Over¬ 
crowding,  insufficient  feeder  and  watering 
space  merely  invite  trouble  and  cut  down  on 
your  profits.  Blanche  Pease 


Autumn  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

The  farmers  in  Orleans  County,  New  York, 
have  been  busy  harvesting  their  early  cabbage 
contracted  by  the  local  sauerkraut  factories. 
The  contract  price  this  year  was  $15  per  ton 
for  the  kraut  cabbage,  Copenhagen  variety. 
They  are  also  buying  Danish,  the  later  variety, 
and  paying  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  ton.  There 
is  a  light  crop  as  it  did  not  mature  very  well. 
Vernon  W.  Salmon,  a  World  War  I  veteran, 
who  owns  200  acres,  has  already  drawn  150 
tons  of  early  kraut  cabbage  and  is  still  draw¬ 
ing.  Salmon  has  produced  a  fine  quality  of 
kraut  cabbage  and  more  tons  per  acre  this 
year  than  any  other  farmer  in  this  locality.  He 
is  known  around  here  as  the  “Cabbage  King 
of  Orleans  County”.  Some  of  his  cabbage 
weighed  as  much  as  10  and  12  lbs.  per  head. 


Salmon  has  had  no  help,  except  for  one  hired 
man  and  his  wife,  to  help  harvest  his  huge 
crop  that  will  run  near  200  tons  all  told  with 
the  early  and  late  varieties. 

Tomatoes  were  a  very  good  crop  here  this 
year.  Some  farmers  averaged  20  tons  to  the 
acre.  Many  tractor  trailer  truckers  from  out- 
of-state  bought  direct  from  the  farmers,  thereby 
saving  a  large  part  of  the  crop.  The  canneries 
were  unable  to  handle  them  as  fast  as  they 
ripened.  The  out-of-state  truckers  saved  a 
large  part  of  the  crop  and  helped  the  farmers 
so  they  didn’t  suffer  a  great  loss. 

Rains  this  Fall  have  been  heavy  and  delayed 
the  planting  of  Winter  wheat.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  was  not  yet  planted  by  the  last  week 
of  October,  as  the  ground  was  too  wet  and  the 
farmers  were  not  able  to  get  on  the  ground  to 
plant.  The  outlook  for  this  grain  crop  is  very 
poor.  There  are  absolutely  no  apples  of  any 
variety  here  this  year  because  of  the  wet  and 
cold  Spring.  It  has  been  a  great  loss  to  farm¬ 
ers  as  we  are  in  one  of  the  biggest  fruit  counties 
in  the  State.  Potatoes  are  $1.80  a 
bushel;  hay  $22  per  ton;  oats  $.80 
per  bushel;  and  onions  $2  a  bushel. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  muck 
crops  are  under  water,  especially 
carrots  and  potatoes.  Farmers  have 
not  been  able  to  get  much  help  out¬ 
side  of  their  own  families  so  work 
moves  along  very  slowly.  How¬ 
ever,  the  County  did  bring  in 
around  500  Jamaicans  and  they 
helped  harvest  tomatoes  and  the 
Fall  crops.  Most  of  them  have  now 
returned  home.  c.  h.  f. 


Our  Horse  Buckey 

A  little  story  I  heard  in  school 
made  me  think  of  our  horse, 
Buckey.  An  Indian  had  a  poor 
horse  he  wanted  to  sell,  and  a 
rancher  came  to  look  at  it.  “Him 
no  lookum  good,”  the  Indian  said. 
But  the  rancher  said:  “Oh,  I’ll 
fatten  him  up,”  and  bought  him 
cheap.  The  next  day  the  rancher 
came  back  very  mad,  and  said  to 
the  Indian,  “Why  didn’t  you  say 
that  horse  was  blind?”  “Me  did,” 
said  the  Indian.  “Me  said  ‘Him  no 
lookum  good’!” 

One  of  Buckey’s  eyes  is  big  and 
white  and  staring,  and  when  we 
first  saw  him,  we  thought  he  was 
blind  in  that  eye.  But  he  has  what 
is  called  a  watch  eye,  with  an  extra 
ring  of  white  around  it.  He  can 
see  all  he  wants  to  see.  He  saw  a 
nice  soft  spot  to  lie  down  one  day 
in  the  strawberry  field  when  Dad 
was  cultivating.  Buckey  just  folded 
his  legs  under  him  and  lay  down, 
harness  and  all.  But  he  got  up 
again  right  away  and  went  on 
working,  and  has  never  done  that 
since. 

I  found  out  when  brushing 
Buckey  that  he  hates  to  see  him¬ 
self  in  a  mirror.  He  sticks  his  lips 
up  in  the  air  and  shows  his  teeth. 
Another  thing  he  does  is  to  eat 
every  hing  in  sight.  He  loves  ice  cream  cones. 
Soon  after  we  got  him,  the  man  across  the  road 
came  over  to  see  him.  The  man  bent  over  to 
lift  up  one  of  Buckey’s  hoofs  and  Buckey  bent 
over  and  ate  off  the  top  of  his  straw  hat. 

Just  the  same,  Buckey  is  one  of  my  best 
friends.  E.  E. 

(Eds. — To  be  brought  up  on  a  farm  with 
growing  things  and  animals  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  blessings  that  can  come  to  any  youngster. 
E.  E.  is  a  13  year  old  girl  living  with  her  par¬ 
ents  on  their  farm  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 
She  understands  and  loves  animals  and  is  there¬ 
fore  as  much  of  a  help  to  her  Dad  in  the  barn  as 
she  is  to  her  Mother  in  the  house.  But  E.  E. 
does  not  confine  her  energy  to  farm  and  home 
chores  alone.  She  is  very  active  in  4-H  Club 
work  and  is  also  editor  of  her  school  paper. 

The  best  prescription  we  can  suggest  for  a 
strong  agriculture  and  a  strong  country  is  to 
develop  a  good  crop  of  enterprising  farm 
youngsters.  E.  E.  is  a  good  example  of  what 
we  have  in  mind.) 


These  White  Holland  turkeys  have  been  raised  in  confinement  on  a  slatted  wooden 
floor  at  the  W.  E.  McGrath  farm  in  Hillsboro  County,  New  Hampshire. 


Photo  —  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Phila.,  Pa. 
A  flock  of  Bronze  Toms  in  their  last  dress  parade  before  Thanksgiving. 
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Tomatoes  Went  to  Bush 

For  the  second  time  in  my  life  I  have 
had  a  disappointment  in  my  tomato 
crop.  I  do  not  raise  them  in  large 
quantities.  However,  this  year  we 
didn’t  even  have  enough  for  ourselves. 
They  seemed  to  grow  all  to  bush,  and 
therefore  they  didn’t  ripen,  and  the  to¬ 
matoes  got  all  black  and  leathery, 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  d.  w. 

Try  a  different  location  and  other 
varieties.  Also  use  a  well-balanced 
complete  fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-5 
formula.  Next  season  put  a  table¬ 
spoonful  where  the  plants  are  to  be 
set,  and  cover  with  about  three  inches 
of  soil  before  setting  the  plants.  There 
are  many  diseases  of  tomatoes  that  can¬ 
not  be  controlled  successfully  by  spray¬ 
ing.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  giving 
the  plants  adequate  fertilization  and 
good  cultivation.  Also,  make  succes¬ 
sion  plantings  of  several  different 
varieties.  Pritchard,  Marglobe  and 
Rutgers  are  among  the  best  to  use. 


be  in  large  demand.  Here  in  the  East, 
alfalfa  seeds  abundantly  on  the  poorer 
soils  provided  the  stands  are  not  too 
thick.  Here  we  do  not  have  the  insects 
that  destroy  much  of  the  seed  before 
it  can  be  harvested,  as  occurs  in  the 
West.  Much  work  is  also  being  done 
with  clovers  and  grass  to  produce  better 
strains  for  pasture  and  meadow.  These 
new  varieties  offer  a  splendid  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  production  of  seed.  Once 
the  crossing  fields  are  established  with, 
the  right  strains,  hybrid  seed  can  be 
harvested  year  after  year  with  no  extra 
cost.  This  seed  will  be  eagerly  sought 
as  soon  as  its  good  qualities  are  known. 

Seed  Potatoes 

The  most  pressing  demand  in  the 
East  at  the  present  time  is  for  better 
seed  potatoes.  The  older  seed  producing 
sections  are  having  much  difficulty  in 
growing  seed  free  from  virus  and  other 
diseases.  Seed  potatoes  must  be  grown 
in  a  short  cool  season  where  there  are 
few  aphis  and  leaf  hoppers.  This  means 
that  their  production  is  limited  to  the 
Northern  regions  or  the  higher  altitudes 
farther  South.  Recently,  a  new  variety 
has  been  developed  in  Maryland  from 


which  a  second  crop  can  be  grown  the 
same  year  from  seed.  Early  planted 
tubers  are  harvested,  treated  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  sprout,  and  planted 
immediately;  these  second  crop  tubers 
are  small  but  they  are  now  preferred  for 
seed.  Small  tubers  from  healthy  plants 
are  more  desirable  for,  seed  since  they 
do  not  have  to  be  cut.  Whole  seed  is 
freer  from,  rots  after  planting  and  usu¬ 
ally  gives  better  yields.  By  planting 
closely,  fertilizing  heavily  and  digging 
at  the  proper  time,  heavy  yields  of  this 
premium  seed  can  be  produced  in  any 
seed  potato  section. 

Each  tuber  used  must  be  numbered 
and  a  small  piece  grown  during  the 
Winter,  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  the 
South  so  that  a  pre-season  reading  can 
be  made  as  to  its  freedom  from  disease. 
All  infected  tubers  should  be  discarded 
before  planting  in  the  isolated  field  in 
tuber  units.  Four  plants  from  each 
healthy  tuber  are  placed  in  succession; 
then  a  skip,  and  four  more  plants  from 
another  tuber.  At  harvest  time  any 
poor  producers  can  be  discarded.  This 
field  needs  to  be  also  carefully  checked 
during  the  growing  season  and  any 
plants  with  virus  symptoms  pulled  out 


as  soon  as  noted.  The  field  is  carefully 
sprayed  to  eliminate  aphis  and  leaf  hop¬ 
pers  as  far  as  possible  as  these  spread 
the  disease  from  plant  to  plant.  New 
methods  of  spraying  from  helicopters 
with  new  naaterials,  such  as  DDT,  now 
promise  much  better  control,  thus  sim¬ 
plifying  the  production  of  disease  free 
seed  in  the  future.  Foundation  seed  as 
used  originally  for  each  variety  grown 
is  required  for  planting  the  seed  pro¬ 
ducing  fields  each  year. 

The  production  of  potatoes  for  seed 
involves  much  more  than  growing  and 
storing.  The  most  important  part  is  the 
maintenance  of  foundation  seed  free 
from  disease.  In  actual  practice  the  best 
seed  obtainable  is  grown  in  an  isolated 
field  as  far  removed  from  other  potatoes 
.as  possible.  A  clearing  in  the  forest  or 
a  small  island  in  a  large  lake  is  desir¬ 
able  for  this  purpose. 

While  seed  production  is  a  highly 
specialized  business,  it  does  -offer  ex¬ 
ceptional  returns  and  interest  to  plaqt 
breeders,  farmers  and  growers.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  one  intends  to  study  and 
apply  the  necessary  cultural  practices 
required,  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
for  its  commercial  possibilities. 


Controlling  Corn  Borer 

We  had  a  lot  of  worms  in  our  late 
sweet  corn  and  many  of  the  ear  husks 
had  holes  bored  right  through  them. 
How  can  I  prevent  this  happening 
again  next  season?  mrs.  d.  s. 

The  worms  in  your  corn  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  European  corn  borer 
which  is  most  troublesome  on  early 
planted  corn.  If  you  will  sow  the  seed 
next  season  between  May  20  and  June  1, 
you  will  have  less  trouble  from  this 
pest.  This  insect  can  also  be  partially 
controlled  by  spraying  or  dusting  with 
Rotenone  or  dual-fixed-nicotine;  fol¬ 
low  directions  given  on  the  container. 
It  is  also  a  good  control  practice  to 
remove  and  burn  the  corn  stalks  from 
a  field  that  is  infested  with  the  corn 
borer. 


FINEST  OF  THE  FAMOUS 


''''  . .  ^  " 


This  is  the  new  Pontiac — a  car  that  adds 
new  luster  to  a  fine  old  name.  It  carries  to 
an  even  higher  level  the  tradition  of  qual- 


Cucumber  Vines  Wilted 


ity  that  began  when  the  first  Pontiac 


Why  did  my  cucumber  vines  wilt 
down  last  season,  after  beginning  to 
bear  well?  I  want  to  avoid  this  hap¬ 
pening  again.  j.  e.  h. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Cucumbers  are  susceptible  to  sev¬ 
eral  diseases  which  cause  the  vines  to 
wilt  about  the  time  they  reach  full¬ 
bearing  stage.  Heavy  fertilization  with 
large  amounts  of  potash,  and  spraying 
with  suitable  fungicides,  such  as  Bor¬ 
deaux,  will  help  to  control  this  wilt. 
However,  it  cannot  be  entirely  pre¬ 
vented,  and  I  would  suggest  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  plantings  if  you  wish  to  have 
cucumbers  throughout  the  season. 


Preventing  Potato  Rot 

What  is  causing  my  potatoes  to  get 
mouldy  and  rot?  How  can  I  prevent 
this  another  year?  T.  a.  g. 

Potatoes  that  rot  in  storage  are  usual¬ 
ly  infected  with  late  blight  in  the  field. 
This  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  beginning  about  July,  and 
spraying  thereafter  every  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  for  the  rest  of  the  growing 
season.  If  the  potatoes  can  be  sorted 
over,  and  those  showing  decay  or  bad 
spots  discarded,  it  will  be  of  some  help 
in  controlling  spoilage.  D.  F.  Jones 


.  .  Photo:  F.  Berry,  Michigan 

The  Michigan  apple  crop  was  only  about 
one  half  of  normal  this  past  season.  All 
fruits  were  short  except  peaches.  These 
pickers  are  busy  gathering  apples  at  the 
Fowler  Orchards  in  Clare  County,  Mich. 


Seed  Breeding  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
dollars  to  the  corn  crop  each  year,  and 
the  total  crop  is  being  produced  on 
about  ten  million  fewer  acres  than  the 
former  large  crops  before  hybrid  seed 
was  available. 

Grain  and  Hay  Crops 
New  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  soybeans  are  also  now  available. 
Wilt-resistant  alfalfa  varieties  have 
been  produced  and  this  seed  will  soon 


1942 


"Silver  Streak”  was  introduced  a  decade 
ago.  If  you  are  a  Pontiac  owner  you 
.  know  what  that  statement  means — be¬ 
cause  four  years  of  wartime  driving  have 
proved  beyond  all  question  that  Pontiac 
quality  pays  great  dividends  in  owner 
satisfaction.  And  if  you  are  among  those 
who  have  never  owned  a  Pontiac,  we 
believe  you  will  be  greatly  impressed  by 
this  fine  new  car.  In  appearance,  in  all- 
around  performance,  in  comfort — in  every'- 
thing  that  stands  for  quality — it  is  the 
finest  of  the  famous  "Silver  Streaks.” 
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your  truck 
yourself 


•  You  need  your  car  and  truck 
this  winter.  You  need  weed  tire 
CHAINS,  too . . .  because  you  may 
be  stuck  without  them.  And  re¬ 
member  when  wheels  spin  in  snow 
or  on  ice,  the  heat  quickly  dam¬ 
ages  tires. 

WEED  TIRE  CHAINS  save  your 
car  and  truck  the  damage  and 
inconvenience  of  skid  accidents 
.  .  .  they  keep  you  moving  when 
snow  stops  chainless  cars.  And 
by  preventing  accidents,  weed 
CHAINS  protect  you  and  your 
family  from  injury  ...  or  worse. 

Check  up  today.  Make  sure 
your  car  and  truck  have  chains 
in  good  repair.  If  you  need  re¬ 
pairs  or  new  weed  chains,  see 
your  dealer  or  service  station. 


When  Tires  Slip 
Weed  Chains  Grip 


'  WEED  AMERICAN  ^ 

BarReinfyreed'More  Traction 
Greater  SafetyLonger  Mileage 

i  BEST  YAU/E  IN  rm  CHAINS  I 


In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


New  Points  on  Fire  Blight 

The  common  blight  of  apple  and  pear 
trees  which  manifests  itself  in  withered 
twigs  and  branches,  discolored  and 
cracked  bark,  often  dark  in  color,  can 
be  combated  laoth  in  late  Fall  and  early 
Spring.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to  look 
for  it  and  cut  it  out,  before  new  growth 
starts  and  the  disease  is  spread  over 
the  orchard  next  Spring.  Recent  studies 
in  the  control  of  blight  have  shown 
that  the  germs  may  live  over  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  honey  in  the  bee  hive  and  then 
be  spread  by  bees  in  the  Spring;  and 
also  that  the  disease  may  be  carried 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  Summer  by 
being  injected  into  healthy  tissue  by 
the  punctures  made  by  apple  leaf  hop¬ 
pers.  If  these  two  new  points,  aside 
from  distribution  of  germs  by  bees  at 
blossom  time,  prove  as  important  in 
actual  practice  as  they  seem  to  be  in 
scientific  demonstration,  some  new  pre¬ 
cautions  must  be  observed  to  secure 
better  control  of  this  serious  disease 
of  apple  and  pear  trees.  Let  us  freshen 
our  minds  a  little  about  this  malady 
and  recall  how  it  lives  and  carries  over 
from  year  to  year. 

Fire  blight  is  an  infectious  disease  of 
apple  and  pear  trees.  It  withers  the 
blossoms  and  shrivels  twigs  and  girdles 
large  limbs,  killing  the  bark  as  it  works 
through  it.  It  also  destroys  the  fruit 
on  diseased  twigs.  The  blight  is  caused 
by  a  germ  that  lives  in  the  tissues  of 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  or  the  inner 


As  fire  blight  girdles  the  trunk  and 
works  through  it,  the  bark  becomes 
killed. 

bark  of  twigs.  The  milky  drops  that 
ooze  out  from  the  infected  areas  con¬ 
tain  millions  of  these  bacteria  which 
spread  to  other  trees,  where  the  trouble 
develops  again. 

The  symptoms  of  the  blight  are  dead, 
withered  blossoms  that  look  as  if 
scorched  by  fire.  The  fruits  turn  brown 
and  later  become  black.  Drops  of  liquid, 
the  exudation  from  affected  parts,  may 
be  seen  on  leaves  and  twigs  or  from 
cankers  on  the  main  limbs.  The  inner 
bark  of  sick  portions  may  be  pink  in 
'color  and  show  a  sticky  sap.  Warm, 
moist  weather  hastens  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  Dry  weather  retards  it. 
It  is  spread  at  blossom  time,  mostly  by 
bees;  in  the  Summer  time,  mostly  by 
aphids  and  leaf  hoppers;  and  at  any 
time  of  year  by  contact  with  contamin¬ 
ated  tools  used  in  pruning.  Rain  may 
also  spread  the  germs.  Open  wounds 
on  especially  susceptible  varieties,  such 
as  Tolman  and  Spy,  readily  take  the 
disease  and  are  seriously  damaged. 

Blight  is  controllable  by  the  cutting- 
out  method.  One  should  go  through 
the  orchard  and  cut  out  blighted  twigs 
and  branches,  making  the  incision  eight 
inches  below  the  extent  of  the  canker. 
Disinfect  the  implements  before  be¬ 
ginning  on  a  new  tree,  and  wet  all  cut 
surfaces  with  a  solution  composed  of 
eight  half-grain  tablets  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  eight  half-grain  tablets  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  in  one  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter,  to  which  are  added  three  pints  of 
glycerin  to  retain  the  solution  on  the 
wound,  without  quick  drying  out.  Add. 
a  bit  of  cardinal  red  dye  to  show  the 
color,  and  label  the  solution  “Poison.” 
Keep  the  disinfectant  in  a  glass  con¬ 
tainer  and  covered  when  not  in  use. 
Apply  it  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  sat¬ 
urating  each  cut  with  the  disinfectant. 
November  is  a  good  time  for  this 
work.  After  pruning  and  when  the 
disinfectant  is  dry,  paint  the  cut  sur¬ 
faces  with  coal  tar  creosote  paint,  add¬ 
ing  one-fourth  volume  of  creosote  oil 
to  coal  tar  to  protect  the  wounds.  Do 
not  paint  the  inner  bark  (the  cambium) . 
It  will  pay  to  be  precise  in  this  work. 
Check  the  cutting  out  work  three  weeks 
later  to  see  if  it  needs  any  more  cut¬ 
ting  and  treatment. 

The  blight  lives  over  Winter  near 
lesions  in  the  bark  on  the  branches,  and 
also  on  fruit  spurs  and  the  bodies  of 
trunks,  in  the  marginal  regions.  From 


there,  the  blight  may  spread  another 
year.  It  is  therefore  important  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  sources  of  infection,  including 
old  blighted  pear  and  apple  trees  and 
crabs  in  the  neighborhood  in  order  to 
protect  the  orchard  in  the  future.  Fresh 
wounds  are  susceptible  places.  Burn 
all  affected  parts  at  once. 

Once  the  bacteria  are  in  the  twig 
tissue,  progress  in  extension  is  slow 
until  after  the  first  24  hours,  after  which 
time  they  may  travel  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  a  day.  Oozing  cankers  may  per¬ 
haps  be  the  source  of  the  first  blossom 
infection  in  the  Spring,  but  recent  work 
by  Dr.  Rosen  at  Arkansas  suggests  that 
the  fire  blight  germ  may  be  carried  over 
Winter  by  the  bees,  and  thus  constitute 
the  first  source  of  blossom  infection  in 
the  Spring. 

There  is  no  cure  for  blight.  Control 
depends  on  careful  application  practices 
as  listed.  Co-operative  effort  of  all  tree 
owners  in  the  neighborhood  is  impera¬ 
tive  for  permanent  control  of  the 
trouble.  It  has  recently  been  shown 
that  spraying  at  blossom  time  helps  in 
the  control  of  blight.  A  dilute  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  1-3-50  ratio  or  dusting 
with  20-80  copper-lime,  has  been  found 
effective,  as  these  sprays  kill  the  germs 
of  blight  on  the  blossoms  and  elsewhere, 
and  do  not  harm  the  blossoms.  One 
application  should  be  made  during  full 
bloom.  No  arsenate  can  be  used  in 
these  dusts  or  sprays  without  harm  to 
bees. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Waite,  a  veteran  specialist 
on  pear  blight  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  tells  us  that  the  pear 
blight  runs  in  cycles.  It  may  be  a 
regular  epidemic  for  two  or  three  years, 
then  die  down  for  five  to  seven  years, 
and  then  another  epidemic  start  up. 
You  can  tell  just  about  what  the  blight 
will  do  each  year.  It  shows  up  quite 
plainly  within  a  month  after  the  tree 
blooms.  By  that  time,  you  can  see 
clusters  of  brown  leaves  killed  by  the 
blossom  blight.  Later  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  you  can  begin  to  see  twigs 
killed  by  twig  blight.  A  tree  can  stand 
a  lot  of  that  blossom  and  twig  blight 
without  hurting  it  much,  but  the  danger 
is  that  it  may  spread  inside  the  bark 
to  the  branches  and  to  the  body,  or 
enter  the  collar  of  the  tree  and  even 
the  roots.  It  may  keep  running  that 
way  until  it  kills  entire  branches,  or 
even  the  whole  tree  if  the  tree  is  young. 

If  the  blight  threatens  to  kill  out 
your  orchard,  there  are  several  other 
things  you  can  do  that  are  helpful. 
The  main  object  of  these  other  methods 
is  to  check  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the 
trees,  so  that  old  growth  can  be  brought 
under  control,  and  extensive  new 
growth  does  not  appear  and  become 
infected.  For  instance,  you  can  stop 
cultivating  and  fertilizing  the  orchard 
and  plant  grass  or  clover;  or,  if  you 
have  already  cultivated  and  fertilized, 
you  can  plant  a  Summer  cover  crop;  or, 
you  can  just  do  nothing  at  all  and  let 
the  orchard  grow  up  to  weeds  for  a 
year  or  so  until  the  blight  passes  over. 

M.  B.  C. 


NITRAPRILLS 

Guar.  33.Sfo  Nitrogen 


A  100-lb.  bog  of  NITRAPRILLS  is  equal  in 
nitrogen  content  to  200  lbs.  of  ordinary 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  In  side-  or  top-dressing, 
NITRAPRILLS  gives  twice  the  strength,  re¬ 
quires  only  half  the  work!  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  says:  “The  improved  ammonium 
nitrate  fertilizers  are  probably  the  lowest 
cost  sources  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  on  the 
market"  (Bulletin  AW  1-81-Jan.  1944),  and 
many  stote  experiment  stations  have  provec^ 
their  value  on  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  pasture^, 
fruit  and  truck  crops. 

Reduce  Your  Costs 

Free-flowing  NITRAPRILLS  reduces  your 
cost  per  unit  of  nitrogen  by  suppying  both* 
nitrate  nitrogen  ond  ommonia  nitrogen  — 
it's  guoronteed  33.5%  nitrogen.  Boy  now 
in  convenient  100-lb.  bags  of  osphalt  lami¬ 
nated  5-ply  Kraft  paper.  Good  deolers* 
everywhere  recommend  NITRAPRILLS,  good 
formers  use  it! 


Home  Stored  Vegetables 

When  vegetables  are  brought  in  from 
the  garden  for  storing,  it  should  be 
noted  that  different  conditions  are 
needed  for  them.  Peppers,  tomatoes  and 
eggplant  can  be  kept  for  a  short  time 
at  temperatures  between  50  and  60'’  F., 
preferably  in  a  moist  place,  with  humid¬ 
ity  around  95  per  cent.  It  is  best  to 
place  them  so  that  they  do  not  touch 
one  another.  If  green,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen  in  a  cool  place.  It  is 
better  to  store  squash  and  pumpkins  at 
lower  temperatures,  around  40'’  F.  be¬ 
ing  most  satisfactory.  A  drier  air  is  also 
preferable;  about  60  per  cent  humidity 
is  best. 

For  the  leafy  crops,  including  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  kale,  celery  and  table  cab¬ 
bage,  a  well-insulated  storage  room  or 
a  bin  in  the  ground  is  desirable  with  a 
temperature  between  33  and  40"  F.  and 
95  per  cent  moisture.  Brussels  sprouts 
and  kale  should  be  left  in  the  garden 
until  they  freeze,  as  this  improves  their 
texture  and  flavor.  It  is  well  to  set  the 
roots  of  Brussels  sprouts  and  kale  in 
soil  when  the  plants  are  moved  to  the 
storage.  Celery,  Chinese  cabbage,  en¬ 
dive,  and  escarolle  should  also  be  left 
in  the  garden  until  cold  weather,  but 
kept  protected  from  severe  frosts  by 
covering  them  with  heavy  paper,  dry 
burlap,  or  boards.  Keep  the  roots  moist, 
but  never  wet  the  leaves  in  storage. 

The  root  crops  such  as  beets,  carrots, 
winter  radishes,  rutabagas,  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  salsify,  keep  well  in  an 
atmosphere  of  90  per  cent  humidity. 
Medium  sized,  tender  roots  free  from 
cracks,  disease,  or  injury  should  be 
selected  and  the  tops  removed;  they 
should  be  covered  with 'soil  or  leaves 
to  hold  the  moisture.  Parsnips  and  sal¬ 
sify  are  improved  in  flavor  if  placed  in 
soil  or  sand  and  allowed  to  freeze  before 
use.  Onions  should  be  picked  over  and 
all  soft-necked  or  injured  bulbs  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  remainder  placed  in 
slatted  crates,  baskets,  or  trays  4  to  6 
inches  deep,  to  allow  free  circulation  of 
air.  They  keep  best  in  an  atmosphere 
of  about  85  per  cent  humidity.  Melons, 
may  be  placed  under  hay  or  straw,  and 
in  a  cool  place  such  as  suggested  for 
onions. 


Guaranteed  and  Distributed  by 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON 

COMPANY 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
IMPORTERS  EXPORTERS  BROKERS 


CMCKETSI  {  I 

COIORS 

Scarlet.  Lavcmter.  Yellow, 
Rose  and  White — 75c  VcUuel 
ilant6-in.  blooms.  Dahlia-flower¬ 
ed.  Sturdy  3-ft.  plants, aaaytoerow. 
All  five  ISc-Pkts.,  I  of  each  color, 
postpaid  for  lOcI  Send  dima  today. 
Write  for  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalos  FRSEL 

^"w.’atlee  burpeiTcix  “  ‘J 

1 635  Burpee  Boilding,  Phila.  32, 

□  Send  5  Pkts.  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds  • 
(No.  7B8a).  Enclosed  is  10c.  • 

• 

Monts— - - — - — - — - 4 

■ 

St.  orB.D - — - — — - • 

• 

!  P.O.  A  Stata- - * 

S*nd  Burp#«*»  So«d  Catalog  FREE*  ^ 


STOPS  ROOF-LEAKS  IN  THE  RAIN! 


MET-PATCffW 

,/V  Keep  a  can  hondy  for  omergenciesi 

l/\  a  Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hardware,  de- 
/  \  partmentstores.Write  for  folder  F-5. 


Another  Famous  Pnbeo  "Home-Sover" 
Guoronteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makeri»  of 

Asphalt  Paints  ond  Asphalt  Roofings  • 

rue  DADAcriKir  nriMOAKiirc  t  tj  r* 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  o(  lending  Doiryrien 
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•  ^S^^'*'!jif-ccntc/i^iuelgh^ 
to  stop  O' 


IMeet  the  new  Ford  for  1946!  Big,  beautiful— and 
with  more  new  developments  than  most  pre- 
M'ar  yearly  models  .  .  .  It’s  new  in  style — more 
streamlined— with  a  broader  hood  and  bright 
new  massive  grille  ...  There’s  ten  more  horse¬ 
power  than  before— and  more  over-all  eeonomy 


•  .  .  And  for  a  luxurious,  level  ride,  this  car  has 
new  multi-leaf  springing.  Always,  you  travel 
smoothly,  gently . . .  Take  your  choice 
of  two  great  engines.  The  spirited  V-8, 
now  100  horsepower — or  the  lively 
90  horsepower  Six ...  Yes,  everywhere 


you  look,  you'll  find  advancements... These  new 
lO-lfi  Ford  cars  are  nowin  production.  And  they’ll 
continue  to  be  produced  in  ever-in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  See  your  Ford 
dealer,  for  the  smartest  Ford  car  ever. 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


There’s 
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THE  FAMOUS  "QUONSETS 


// 


They’re  available  now  .  .  .  these  sturdy, 
steel-framed,  steel-clad  “Quonsets,”  de¬ 
veloped  and  built  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
to  meet  military  building  requirements. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  all-round 
usefulness  in  a  hundred  and  more  appli¬ 
cations  by  the  Seabees— everything  from 
living  quarters  for  officers  and  men,  to 
barns,  feed  storage  buildings,  dairy  proc¬ 
essing  plants,  warehouses  and  implement 
sheds  for  Navy-operated  farms.  No  other 
buildings  have  ever  been  so  thoroughly 
tested  and  proved,  for  the  “Quonsets” 
were  the  structures  used  in  the  greatest 
building  project  ever  accomplished. 

With  all  their  war-proved  advantages  of 
fire-safety,  freedom  from  sag,  warp  and 


rot,  ease  of  erection,  and  resistance  to  ter¬ 
mites,  wind  and  weather  —  **Quonsets** 
cost  no  more  than  ordinary  farm  buildings 
of  comparable  size.  This  economy  is  made 
possible  by  the  exceptional  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Stran-Steel  framing,  with  its 
patented  nailing  groove  in  arch  ribs,  studs 
and  joists  to  which  steel  siding  and  roofing 
are  nailed  on  by  ordinary  hammer-and- 
nail  methods.  Developed  and  perfected 
through  the  mass  production  of  thousands  of 
“Quonsets”  for  the  Navy,  the  Stran-Steel 
framing  system  opens  the  door  to  low-cost, 
high-quality  steel  farm  buildings. 

Get  complete  information  today  on  the 
“Quonset  40”  and  “Quonset  20.”  Just  write, 
phone  or  visit  your  Stran-Steel  dealer. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL 
CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  37th  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


"QUONSET 

40'  wide,  and  In  any  length  required 
to  meet  your  needs :  40'x40',  40'x60', 
40'x80',  40'xl-00',  etc.  Standai:d  model 
provides  a  12'xl2'  door,  four  win¬ 
dows  and  ventilating  louvers  in  each 
end-panel ;  side  windows  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  simply  and  efficiently.  Speedy 
to  erect,  low  in  cost,  easy  to  main¬ 
tain,  adaptable  to  many  farm  uses. 


Q  THE  '^QUONSET  20*' 

20'  wide  and  in  any  length  required 
to  meet  your  needs ;  20'x24',  2()'x36', 
20'x48',  etc.  A  walk-door,  two  win¬ 
dows  and  ventilating  louvers  are 
provided  in  each  standard  end-panel ; 
additional  windows  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  on  sides.  Low  initial  cost, 
low  maintenance  cost— an  efficient, 
economical,  fire-safe  building. 


AMSTERDAM— Shelp  and  Worner  Company 
BATAVIA— Genesee  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 
CAZENOVIA-Buyea^s 
CLINTON— Clinton  Farm  Supply 
DELHI— Delhi  Lumber  Company 
EAST  AURORA— Tenney  Lumber 
Company,  Inc. 

ELMIRA-Linn  S.  Chapel  Company,  Inc. 


YOUR  "QUONSET"  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK 

FREDONIA— H.  F.  Salhoff  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 
HAMBURG-Paul  C.  Riefler 
JOHNSTOWN— Shelp  and  Warner  Company 
MARCELLUS-L.  D.  Paul,  Inc. 

MOUNT  MORRIS-Genesee  Valley 
Building  Service,  Inc. 

NEW  BERLIN— The  I.  L.  Richer  Company,  Inc. 
NORWICH— The  I.  L.  Richer  Company,  Inc. 


ONEONTA— East  End  Lumber  Company 
OSWEGO— Neal-O'Brien  Lumber  Company,  Inc. 
PHOENIX— Loomis  Lumber  Company,  Inc. 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS-The  I.  L.  Richer 
Company,  Inc. 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE— Shelp  and  Warner  Company 
SHERBURNE— The  I.  L.  Richer  Company,  Inc. 
WORCESTER— Worcester  Lumber  Company 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

Brown  November  is  what  some  call 
it;  and  shudder  to  think  of  the  long 
cold  months  ahead.  November  is  an  in- 
between  season.  It’s  an  interlude  that 
marks  the  end  of  Autumn;  a  waiting 
spell  before  December’s  gray  tones  are 
laid  over  the  land.  It’s  the  time  when 
the  countryman  banks  his  house 
against  the  searching  winds  that  send 
cold  needling  draft  into  cracks  and 
crevices.  Thirty  years  ago  on  a  New 
Hampshire  farm,  it v was  a  lad’s  job  on 
a  Saturday  to  bank  the  house.  It 
wasn’t  a  bad  job.  It  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  cleaning  out  the  hen  house 
or  hauling  manure  from  the  barn  cellar 
to  spread  on  the  mowings.  Naturally  a 
chap  could  use  his  time  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  needed  to  scout  along  the 
meadow  brook  and  find  the  likely  lo¬ 
cations  for  muskrat  and  mink  traps. 
Or  he  ought  to  take  a  trip  to  the  oak 
grove  on  the  side  of  Ball  Mountain  to 
see '  how  the  hedgehogs  were  doing. 
In  those  days,  the  20-cent  bounty  on 
porcupines  and  the  furs  of  the  water 
animals  gave  a  youngster  a  good  slice 
of  his  annual  income.  Still,  it  wasn’t 
unexpected  when  Father  announced  at 
the  breakfast  table  of  a  November 
morning,  “Well,  son,  I  guess  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  bank  the  house  today." 

Since  banking  the  house  was  an  an¬ 
nual  affair,  and  an  important  one,  the 
materials  were  at  hand.  The  16-inch 
boards  that  formed  the  trough  for  the 
sawdust  were  stored  on  the  rafters  over 
the  tool  shed.  With  them  were  the 
pointed  three-foot  oak  sapling  stakes 
that  were  driven  into  the  ground  to  hold 
the  boards  erect.  The  trough  was 
about  a  foot  wide,  all  around  the  house 
and  the  ell. 

Sawdust  was  the  material  used  in 
those  days.  None  of  the  strips  of  build¬ 
ing  paper  nailed  up  with  unsightly 
laths  or  odd  pieces  of  board  that  one  too 
frequently  sees  these  “do  it  quick  and 
get  it  over  with”  days.  Each  Spring 
when  the  banking  was  taken  down,  the 
Winter-seasoned  sawdust  was  put  in  the 
barn  to  use  for  bedding  for  the  cows. 
Therefore,  each  Fall  a  part  of  the  job  of 
banking  the  house  was  to  go  for  a 
couple  of  loads  of  sawdust  from  John¬ 
son’s  Mill  a  mile  away. 

A  hustling  boy  made  short  shrift  of 
getting  the  stakes  driven  and  the  boards 
in  place.  Then  he  hitched  the  Morgan 
mares  to  the  big  farm  wagon  with  the 
high  sides,  tossed  in  the  big  scoop 
shovel,  and  started  for  the  mill.  Driv¬ 
ing  a  team  of  snappy,  intelligent  horses 
does  something  for  the  morale  of  a  14 
year-older.  On  a  cold  day  when 
Winter’s  advance  scouts  were  swirling 
leaves  into  fence  corners,  the  horses 
wanted  to  break  into  a  trot.  But  Father 
said,  “Don’t  let  ’em  trot  when  they’re 
going  to  pull.” 

Johnson’s  sawmill  was  a  fascinating 
place  in  itself;  one  couldn’t  waste  time, 
however,  as  he  did  in  the  late  Winter 
when  the  logs  were  being  drawn.  It 
was  easy  to  load  the  wagon  with  the 
tangy  sawdust.  All  the  way  home  the 
horses  walked  steadily,  trotting  a  little 
stretch  at  the  foot  of  hills.  Then,  at 
home,  one  stood  in  the  wagon  and 
shovelled  the  trough  full,  tramping  it 
down  from  time  to  time.  A  second  trip 
in  the  afternoon  completed  the  job. 
When  the  sun  dropped  down  behind 
Monadnock  and  the  shadows  crept 
across  Contoocook  Valley,  the  house 
was  banked.  h.  s.  p. 


Pruning  Small  Fruits 

Late  Fall  and  early  Winter  are  good 
times  to  prune  grape  vines  and  berry 
bushes.  All  of  the  past-season,  fruit¬ 
bearing  canes  should  be  cut  out,  leav¬ 
ing  only  wood  of  the  previous  season's 
new  growth.  Grapes  are  pruned  to  two 
or  more  arms  leaving  a  total  of  20  to 
30  buds  for  next  year’s  production. 
Barberry  and  blackberry  canes  that 
haw  produced  fruit  the  past  season  are 
dead  and  dry  by  this  time  of  the  year 
and  should  be  cut  or  broken  out,  re¬ 
moved  and  burned.  The  new  canes 
need  to  be  thinned,  leaving  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  larger  and  stronger 
stalks.  They  need  to  be  supported  with 
some  kind  of  a  trellis  or  stakes.  A 
satisfactory  trellis  for  raspberries 
and  blackberries  can  be  made  by 
stretching  two  wires  between  posts  at 
each  end  of  the  row  about  five  feet 
high.  The  wires  are  spread  about  20 
inches  apart  with  short  lengths  of 
boards  with  the  wires  stapled  to  each 
end.  The  canes  are  tied  to  these  wires 
leaving  a  V-shaped  opening  into  which 
the  new  growth  can  develop,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  fruiting  canes. 

Blueberries,  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  need  pruning  annually.  Cut  out  the 
older  canes  and  the  smaller  branches. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  berries  become 
smaller  and  smaller  each  year,  and  are 
difficult  to  pick.  Raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  must  be  held  in  bounds.  If  the 
sprouts  that  come  up  between  the  rows 
are  allowed  to  grow,  the  berry  patch 
will  soon  become  a  jungle  that  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  eradicate  and  of  little  value, 
because  the  berries,  if  any,  will  be  too 
hard  to  pick.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
sprouts  is  to  spread  asphalt  roofing 
paper  between  the  rows  and  cover  this 
with  a  mulch.  Leave  about  a  foot  of 
space  in  the  row  for  the  sprouts  to 
grow.  A  heavy  mulch  of  leaves  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  without  the  paper  will 
also  discourage  many  sprouts.  Those 
that  do  work  their  way  through  must 
be  pulled  or  chopped  out  with  a  hoe.  D.r.j. 


Quick  help  for 

Rupture! 

Why  put  up  with  days  . . .  months  . . .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry 
and  fear — i  f  we  can  provide  you  with  a  support  you  want  and  need  ? 
Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  . .  .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life's  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
...  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  .  .  .  with  the  haunting  Fear  of 
Rupture  lessened  in  your  thoughts!  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture 
sufferers  have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have 
worn  our  support  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we 
can  do  as  much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  “Nothing  is  impossible 
in  this  world" — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is 
where  we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors 
— thousands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 
Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair.  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 


r. 


V. 


PROOF! 

Read  These  Reports  on  Reducible 
Rupture  Cases. 

(In  our  files  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  «>c  have  over 
44,000  grateful  letters  tvhich  have  come  to  ms  entire¬ 
ly  unseniciteJ  and  tvithout  any  sort  of  payment.) 

Never  Loses  a  Day's  Work  in  Shipyard 

"A  few  weeks  ago  1  received  the  Appliance  you  made 
for  me.  I  put  it  on  the  afternoon  I  received  it  and 
wouldn't  do  without  it  now.  My  fellow  workers  notice 
how  much  better  I  can  do  my  work  and  get  around  over 
these  ships — and  believe  me.  the  work  in  a  Navy  ship¬ 
yard  is  anything  but  easy.  You  have  been  a  life  saver  to 
me.  I  never  lose  a  day's  work  now.  One  of. my  buddies 
teas  ruptured  on  the  job  about  two  months  ago.  After 
seeing  my  Appliance  he  wants  me  to  order  him  one." 
— J.  A.  Comer,  1505  Green  Ave.,  Orange,  Texas. 

Perfect  Relief— Full  Satisfaction 

•'Your  truss  gives  FULL  SATISFACTION.  I  feel  It 
my  moral  duty  to  testify  to  the  world: — (A) — ^That  I 
have  been  ruptured  45  years.  (B) — was  operated  on 
scientifically  ten  years  ago  when  78  years  of  age;  but 
the  rupture  returned  soon.  Have  tried  everything:  but 
only  now  do  I  find  PERFECT  BELIEF  In  your  appli¬ 
ance.  1  am  a  stranger  to  you  and  here  without  knowl¬ 
edge  or  request  I  write  this  as  a  moral  duty  to  the 
world."— Leo  K.  Stroud.  601  E.  Grove  SL,  Kaufman. 
Texa^. 

Heartily  Recommends  Brooks  Fitting 

■  To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  the  Appliance  I  bought 
of  you.  is  putting  it  mildly.  If  I  had  been  right  there 
with  you.  and  you  had  fitted  it  right  to  me,  it  could  not 
have  fitted  better.  Tlie  Air  Cushion  is  so  soft  and  com¬ 
fortable.  that  I  do  not  feel  it;  would  not  know  I  had  it 
on:  yet  it  holds  the  rupture  right  in  place.  I  cannot  see 
how  you  can  giee  such  a  perfect  fit  at  long  distance.  I 
heartily  recommend  your  Appliance  to  anyone  who  has 
a  rupture."— Elverdo  Irish.  27  Brown  SU,  Cumberland 


Mills,  Maine. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

,368-A  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL 
OFFER — all  in  plain  envelope. 


.Vamc. 


Street. 


City .  State . 

Sl.ate  wheibcr  for  Man  □  Woman  □  or  Child  □ 


Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 

Think  of  it!  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work  ?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 


Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 


Rich  or  poor— ANYONE  cart  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention!  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
IS  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user"  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary,, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUARAN- 
TEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security, — or  it  costs  NOTHING. 
The  Air-Cushion  vvorks  in  its  own  unique  way  softly,  silently  doing  its  part  in 
providing  protection.  Learn  what  this  patented  invention  may  mean  to  you — 
send  the  coupon  quick. 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  Inventor 
owe  it  to  yourself 
today — hurry  !  All 


SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No . . .  don’t  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
— the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom — the  security — theble.ssed 
relief  that  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  have  re¬ 
ported.  They  found  our  invention  the  answer  to  their 
prayers!  And  you  risk  NOTHING  in  making  the  TEST,  as 
the  complete  appliance  is  SENT  ON  TRI.^L.  Surely  you 
to  investigate  this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  facts — now- 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 


FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All! 
PUIN^NVELOPE  JUST  CLIP  and  SEND  COUPON 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  368-A  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


f/fisr  A/D 

FOR  ROOF  LEAKS! 


ROOF-WELD 
LEAK  FIXER 

Makes  tough,  lasting  roof-repairs.  Simply 
spread  this  durable,  adhesive  plastic  over 
and  around  the  leak  or  break  — ond  forgetl 
In  red  or  black.  Buy  at  paint,  lumber,  hard¬ 
ware,  department  stores.  Write  for  folder  F- 1 . 


Anotiief  fomous  Pobco  "Home-Save'  j 

Guaranteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makeis  ot 
Asphol.f  Points  ana  Asphal*  Roofino-.  ^ 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 

295  Fif-th  Ave  .  New  York  16 


Hunting 

w  and 

^Fishing 


241  Sportsman’s 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  wlK  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afleW. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 

Ig.i  Boston.  Massachusetts 


“"666 


COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID,  TABLETS,  SADVE,  NOSE  DROPS 
USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


UGHTNING  RODS 

SPEOAi  F411,  PRICES 


Eiectra  Protection  System:  better  than  99^ 
efficient.  Saves  on  insurance  in  most  state: 

Write  for  name  of  local  represeii 
tative. 


CC/nOC'  Protection  Co.  Inc. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  look  Like  Wood 

Slilppod  Anywhprp 
Easily  Ersetsd. 

• 

Steal  Bulldinos  Hr  Ail 
Puroesas 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  R,  II  NO.  PEARL  ST..  ALBANY  7.  N.  Y. 

DEALERSHIP  OPENINGS 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


'\/S7'  Ek,  nt  & 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  a  limited  number  of 
positions  for  young  men  from  good  homes  who  are  in¬ 
terested  In  construction  and  mechanical  work.  Start 
as  laborers  and  work  up  to  foremen.  Good  wages  and 
all  expenses  are  paid. 

CAMPBELL  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 
924  Lafayette  Building,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania 


SPECIAL  SALE  ON  ARMY  SADDIJES.  Recondi¬ 
tioned  guaranteed  perfect.  $15.00  New  Bridle,  $3.50; 
both  tor  $17.95.  Hurry  Circular  sent  tree. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  R,  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


FARM  IRRIGATION 

Have  sold  over  8000  acres  of  portable  irrigation  in 
^ew  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  Can  furnish 

pumps.  Estimates  Free. 
ARTHUR  E.  HALLOCK*  Tel.  779  Patehogue  L.  I. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
Established  fsso 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

prevented,  and  there  are  still  plenty  of  un¬ 
policed  loopholes  that  make  such  chiselling 
profitable  and  therefore  tempting.  \ 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.15  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

'•  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  perfeon.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tnisting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  ^differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rubal  Nbw- 
Yobkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

MIXING  MILK  AND  POLITICS 

According  to  the  reports  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Elections  in  New  York  City,  five  officials  of 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  donated  $1,000  each  to 
the  campaign  fund  for  the  election  of  William 
O’Dwyer,  Democratic  and  American  Labor 
candidate  for  city  mayor.  The  records  list  the 
following  names:  F.  J,  Andre,  pres.;  Dr.  C.  R. 
Roberts,  vice-pres.;  R.  M.  Wellwood,  director; 
Horace  S.  Tuthill,  director;  and  Juliet  L.  Sche- 
ner  (office  not  given).  Messrs.  Andre  and 
Tuthill  live  in  Westchester  County,  Dr.  Rob¬ 
erts  lives  in  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Wellwood  in 
Nassau  County. 

In  the  election  campaign,  Newbold  Morris, 
No  Deal  Party  candidate,  very  properly  asked, 
“Does  the  milk  trust  expect  particular  benefits 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  O’Dwyer’s  election?”  No. 
reply  was  ever  made  nor  any  explanation  given 
as  to  why  these  five  milk  company  officials, 
of  whom  at  least  four  do  not  live  in  New  York 
City,  made  such  substantial  contributions  to 
the  campaign  chest  of  the  victorious  mayoralty 
candidate. 

Their  evasiveness  is  understandable.  Not 
one  of  these  $1,000  payments  was  a  personal 
gift.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Morris  intimated,  a  $5,000 
payment  by  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  in  return  for 
expected  future  political  favors. 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  that  when  Shef¬ 
field  producers  were  negotiating  last  year  for 
a  20-cent  premium  on  all  milk  sold  in  New 
Jersey,  Sheffield  Farms  protested  that  it  could 
not  afford  to  pay  anything  extra.  Finally,  a 
5-cent  premium  was  agreed  to.  If  this  milk 
company  can  throw  around  $5,000  bills  in  po¬ 
litical  campaigns,  it  can  certainly  afford  to  pay 
its  producers  fair  value  for  their  milk. 

«AN  PLACED  ON  HEAVY  CREAM 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  issued 
an  emergency  order,  effective  November  6, 
banning  all  sales  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
fresh  cream  of  more  than  20  per  cent  fat  con¬ 
tent.  Last  month’s  rainy  weather  caused  a 
greater  than  seasonal  drop  in  milk  production, 
while  consumer  demand  for  fluid  milk  has  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  high  peak.  In  order  to  increase 
fluid  milk  supplies,  all  sales  of  heavy  cream 
are  banned,  as  well  as  the  use  of  fresh  cream 
for  ice  cream,  fluid  milk  for  plain  or  sweetened 
condensed  milk,  and  fluid  milk  or  fresh  cream 
in  the  manufacture  of  sour  cream  or  cream 
cheese.  The  ban  affects  all  milk  plants  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  shipment 
into  New  York  City,  It  is  expected  that  the 
regulation  will  divert  at  least  250,000  quarts 
a  day  to  fluid  use.  It  will  remain  in  effect  for 
at  least  four  to  five  weeks,  when  production 
should  show  a  slight  increase  and  consumer 
demand  should  begin  dropping  off.  I 

Unless  dealers  attempt  to  evade  the  order  so 
as  to  retain  their  highly  profitable  manufactur¬ 
ing  outlets,  d&irymen  should  receive  a  price 
for  their  November  milk  that  will  be  nearer 
to  its  real  market  value.  Since  there  is  no 
law  that  compels  dealers  to  account  to  their 
producers  for  the  use  made  of  the  milk,  a 
special  duty  is  imposed  on  the  Milk  Market 
Administrator  to  see  that  extra  care  is  taken 
in  auditing  dealers’  reports  on  November  milk. 
Only  in  that  way  can  any  dealer  chiselling  be 


I  SKIP-A-DAY  DELIVERIES  RETAINED 

The  recent  anouncement  that  the  teamsters’ 
union  had  agreed  to  a  continuation  of  skip-a- 
day  milk  deliveries,  is  not  as  favorable  a  report 
as  the  general  reading  public  might  be  led  to 
believe.  Instead  of  resuming  daily  deliveries  as 
demanded  by  the  union,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  drivers’  work-week  shall  be  on  a  five-day, 
forty-hour  basis,  instead  of  six  days  and  forty- 
eight  hours.  What  is  not  being  publicized  is, 
first,  that  the  drivers’  take-home  pay  will  be 
the  same  for  40  hours  as  it  was  for  48,  and 
second,  that  the  necessary  employment  of  about 
1,200  additional  drivers  will  cost  just  as  much 
as  if  daily  deliveries  were  resumed.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  dealers  are  already  asking  the  OPA 
for  permission  to  increase  the  consumer  fluid 
milk  price,  claiming  that  the  wage  settlement 
will  boost  home  delivery  costs  IV4  cents  a 
quart. 

Instead  of  stemming  the  trend  toward  store 
milk  sales,  which  is  what  the  big  dealers  and 
the  teamsters’  union  think  they  are  doing  in 
making  this  new  agreement,  exactly  the  reverse 
is  being  accomplished,  and  fortunately  so.  An 
increase  in  the  price  of  home  delivered  milk 
will  eventually  drive  thousands  of  consumers 
to  store  milk  and  hasten  the  final  end  of  our 
present  inefficient  system  of  home  distribution. 

Seeks  National  Inventory 

Bernard  M.  BARUCH  was  requested  by 
Congressman  Gore  of  Oklahoma  to  place 
in  writing  the  statements  made  by  him  at  a 
private  conference  on  international  credits.  In 
his  letter  as  published,  Mr.  Baruch  first  points 
out  the  necessity  for  a  national  balance  sheet 
before  we  can  make  any  decision  on  inflation  or 
on  any  other  economic  problem;  this  balance 
sheet  to  show  our  present  debts,  opr  contingent 
debts  under  the  Bretton  Woods  plan,  and  for¬ 
eign  loans  of  every  type.  Second,  he  insisted 
that  we  review  our  production  possibilities  to 
avoid  disastrous  inflation;  and  third,  make  a 
decision  as  to  what  extent  we  can  divide  our 
production  among  other  nations.  He  warned 
against  assisting  nations  who  might  nationalize 
their  industries  against  us  and  destroy  our 
competitive  system.  Some  European  countries 
are  nationalizing  their  industries,  while  Russia 
has  already  totalized  herself  and  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  coming  under  her  influence.  Mr.  Baruch 
said  that  we  failed  to  face  the  issue  of  the  race 
between  prices  and  living  costs  when  the  first 
Price  Control  Bill  was  made  law,  in  that  the 
original  bill  should  have  included  all  elements 
of  cost,  wages,  rents — everything — and  that 
failure  to  do  so  is  the  basic  cause  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  continuous  spiraling  of  prices.  Labor  dis¬ 
putes  cannot  continue  to  interfere  with  produc¬ 
tion  as  they  do.  He  pointed  out  that  the  race 
of  selfishness  is  now  on  and  that  inflation  can 
be  escaped  only  with  full  production.  Produc¬ 
tion  can  still  save  the  situation,  but  it  must 
hurry. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Baruch’s  letter  has 
provoked  some  criticism.  Of  course,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  review  the  whole  subject  of  world 
affairs  from  our  national  standpoint  in  one 
single  letter,  but  to  us  this  is  a  statement  of 
fundamental  importance.  The  letter  is  limited 
to  a  discussion  of  present  problems  but  in  es¬ 
sence  it  is  a  proposal  for  a  national  balance 
sheet,  recognizing  the  pressing  need  for  a  per¬ 
manent  system  of  detailed  bookkeeping,  which 
has  been  completely  neglected  for  the  past 
75  years. 


top  of  $13.25  for  September,  when  receipts  are 
usually  lowest. 

In  issuing  this  regulation,  the  government 
announcement  states  that  these  seasonal  varia¬ 
tions  and  support  prices  are  expected  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  and  marketing  of  hogs 
during  periods  when  marketings  are  usually 
small  and  prices  relatively  high.  Obviously, 
such  an  influence  could  only  be  exerted  when 
and  if  the  hog  market  falls  to  and  remains 
continuously  at  the  support  price.  Yet  the 
announcement  also  states  that  “current  esti¬ 
mates  of  1946  and  1947  national  income  indi¬ 
cate  that  farmers  may  expect  hog  prices  for 
the  1946  spring  pig  crop  above  support  price 
levels.”  If  that  is  a  reasonable  anticipation, 
then  what  is  the  reason  for  any  support  price 
at  all? 

The  “ceiling  and  floor”  price  policy  was 
originally  adopted  as  a  war  measure.  Even  its 
most  fanatic  adherents  never  attempted  to  jus¬ 
tify  it  on  any  other  basis.  It  was  never  planned 
to  be  a  permanent  fixture  in  our  national  farm 
economy.  Yet  now,  in  this  latest  hog  price 
support,  the  same  policy  is  extended  until 
October  1947,  more  than  two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  the  reasons  given  are  so 
illogical  and  flimsy  that  they  might  better  have 
been  advanced  as  a  good  argument  for  ending 
price  controls  entirely. 

It  is  about  time  that  this  tinkering  with  our 
economic  laws  was  stopped.  With  the  war 
emergency  over,  the  best  incentive  to  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  relatively  prosperous  market  that 
is  anticipated,  is  to  remove  all  ceilings  and 
floors  now  and  return  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  retention  and  extension  of  rigid 
price  controls  far  into  peacetime  will  not  only 
stifle  production  but  it  will  also  furnish  a  per¬ 
petual  excuse  for  continued  government  inter¬ 
ference. 


Beetles  Will  Return 

IN  some  areas,  especially  those  near  North¬ 
eastern  shore  lines,  there  was  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  Japanese  beetles  this  past  season. 
Quite  a  few  people  have  optimistically  believed 
that  this  was  caused  by  heavy  infections  with 
milky  spore  disease,  or  that  the  beetles  had  just 
naturally  died  off  or  lefi  the  country.  Entomol¬ 
ogists,  however,  inform  us  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  principal  reason  that  Japanese 
beetles  were  not  so  numerous  this  year  was 
because  of  the  drought  in  1944,  which  caused 
many  beetle  eggs  to  dry  up,  and  large  numbers 
of  grubs  that  did  hatch  to  die  from  a  lack  of 
food.  This  Fall,  however,  weather  conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  the  pests,  and  it  is 
predicted  they  will  return  next  season  in.  large 
numbers,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  combat 
them.  They  can  be  killed  in  the  grub  stage  by 
infecting  the  ground,  either  in  the  late  Fall  or 
early  Spring,  with  a  commercial  preparation 
containing  living  spores  of  the  milky  disease. 


LEGAL  TENDER  MONEY 

Your  articles  on  “Legal  Tender  Money”  appearing  in 
recent  issues  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  have  come 
to  my  attention.  Years  of  study  of  this  matter  has 
proven  to  me  that  you  are  absolutely  correct  in  your 
excellently  written  articles  disclosing  information  on 
this  subject.  This  being  the  policy  of  your  paper, 
I  wish  to' support  you.  R.  B.  L. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

I  have  read  your  article  in  the  October  6  issue, 
“Legal  Tender  Money.”  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
such  an  article  in  print  and  sincerely  hope  that  every 
subscriber  reads  and  considers  the  great  importance 
of  it.  I  find  a  very  great  lack  of  knowledge  about 
money  and  banking  among  our  people. 

Maine.  E.  E.  c. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  that  piece  in 
your  October  6  issue  on  “Legal  Tender  Money”  in 
front  of  the  public  eye  right  along?  I  believe  your 
paper  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  recall  that  dares  to 
print  the  facts. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  J.  V.  S. 


New  Support  Price  for  Hogs 

WASHINGTON  has  just  announced  a  new 
support  price  for  hogs,  averaging  $12  a 
hundred  pounds,  for  the  year  beginning  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1946.  For  the  first  time,  the  support  price 
will  make  allowance  for  seasonal  receipts  and 
price  variations  on  a  weekly  basis.  The  floor 
will  start  at  $12.75  for  the  first  week  in  October 
and  then  gradually  be  reduced  to  $10.75  the 
last  week  in  November,  where  it  will  remain 
until  January  1947  when  it  rises  to  $11;  then 
upward  to  $12.25  in  March  and  dropping  to 
’  $11.75  for  most  of  May  and  June.  The  price  ad- 
vances  to  $12  the  last  week  in  July,  a  period  of 
declining  receipts,  and  is  further  increased  to  a 


Brevities 


“Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.” 
—2  Cor.  3:17. 

A  HAPPY  hen  is  a  singing  hen.  If  the  birds  are 
moping  around,  it  will  pay  to  make  a  careful  check 
up  to  try  and  find  out  the  trouble. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  peace  unless  we  quit  fighting  among  our¬ 
selves  and  settle  down  to  the  business  of  living. 

Buckwheat  cakes  with  home  cured  sausage,  bacon 
or  ham  for  breakfast,  is  just  about  as  near  heaven  as 
some  of  us  are  going  to  get,  so  let’s  eat  another  stack. 

A  RECORD  honey  yield  of  about  226,000,000  pounds 
has  been  made  by  the  bees  in  spite  of  an  unfavorable 
early  season.  It  was  the  later  good  growing  weather 
for  alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  white  clover  that  made 
this  possible.  Give  the  bees  a  chance  and  they  will 
deliver. 
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FINISH  THE  JOB... 
BUY  VICTORY  BONOS 


Gives  the  Farmer  a  Helping  Hand... 


With  a  bulldozer  a  farmer  can,  in  days, 
clear  waste  land  that  would  take  weeks  by 
hand.  With  a  tractor  he  can  take  back-break¬ 
ing  drudgery  out  of  farm  toil. 


In  these,  and  countless  other  ways,  Nickel 
is  your  Unseen  Friend.  It’s  as  much  a  part 
of  your  daily  life  as  the  lead-in  wire  in  your 
electric  light  bulb. 


Riding  with  him— helping  to  make  his  ver¬ 
satile  mechanical  farm  helper  extra  strong, 
sturdy  and  tireless-is  his  Unseen  Friend- 
Nickel. 

For  it’s  Nickel  —  “unseen”  because  it  is 
combined  with  other  metals  to  make  Nickel 
Alloys— that  adds  toughness,  resistance  to 
wear,  and  other  special  properties  to  impor¬ 
tant  tractor  parts  like  motor  blocks,  trans¬ 
missions  and  shafts. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

New  York  5,  N.  y. 


and  the  Platinum  metals  .  .  .  producers  of  INCO  Nickel 
Alloys  including  MONEL  and  INCONEL. 


...Your  Unseen  Friend 


Copyright  1945, 

The  International  Nickel  Company,  Inc, 
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door  track 


( Established  1867) 

2411  N.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

BRANCHES: 

Albany,  N.Y.  Toledo,  O.  St,  Paul,  Minn. 


It’s  Hog  Killing  Time 

By  R,  W.  Duck 


THE  NAM® 

barn  equipment 

Has 

louden 

•  rs,  s. 

Louden  not  piSfeered  and  ii 

UoM  practically 
equipment  ^omid  m  Amenca^^  ^  ^ 

And  in  the  will  c°«tin«  to 

^finf  you  neW^Sme,  money  and  labor- 
--ving  improvements. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  MODERN  BARN 

equipment 

Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions 
Water  Bowls 
Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 
Systems 

Hay  Unloadins  Tools 
Sliding  Door  Track 
Hog  House  Equipment 
Horse  Stable  Fittings 
Barn  Plan  Service 
See  your  locol_  Louden 
dealer  or  write  us 
about  deliveries. 


hay  tools 

/ — - 


feed  trucks 


CAKED  AND  CONGESTED  UDDERS  I 

Use  Coboss  Liniment.  Dairymen  say,  "Best  Ever!” 
Postpaid  $1.  W.  G.  INNERST,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BIG  15- LB.  BOX  OF  OYER  3,000 

popular  size  assortment  of  steel  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
washers,  cotter  pins,  hose  clamps,  etc.,  $5.00  prepaid. 

meltz  aircraft.  Hardware  DesartniMit. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  fields  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
frost  in  the  mornings,  and  ice  forms  on 
ponds  or  along  the  stream  edges,  then 
our  thoughts  turn  to  buckwheat  cakes, 
swimming  in  melted  butter  and  maple 
syrup,  while  in  the  center  of  the  table 
there  sits  a  big  platter  of  piping  hot, 
home-made  sausage,  ham  or  bacon. 
Nothing  can  compare  with  the  lusty 
heartiness  and  fragrance  of  this  typical 
American  breakfast. 

Feed  and  environment  are  important 
external  factors  that  infiuence  the  con¬ 
formation  and  type  of  animals,  and  due 
to  their  exceptional  rapidity  of  gains 
and  reproduction,  hogs  are  especially 
susceptible  to  them.  When  hogs  of  the 
leaner  or  bacon  type  breeds  are  kept  on 
corn  belt  farms  for  only  a  few  genera¬ 
tions,  they  become  chuffy  and  soon  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  lard  type.- 

For  home  butchering,  when  good 
healthy  hogs  have  been  well  fed  and 
finished  to  a  weight  between  200  and 
250  pounds,  there  is  no  significant  dif¬ 
ference  between  any  of  the  breeds  or 
■types.  The  kind  and  manner  of  feed¬ 
ing  are  the  things  that  really  contribute 
to  the  quality  and  fleshing  of  the  car¬ 
cass  produced.  Quick  gains  are  not  only 
economical,  but  if  proper  feeds  are  al¬ 
lowed,  they  result  in  a  carcass  that  is 
superior  for  quality.  If  feeds  that  tend 
to  produce  a  soft  fat  are  used,  such  as 
peanuts  or  garbage,  then  it  is  advisable 
to  stop  feeding  them  to  pigs  when  they 
have  attained  a  weight  of  about  125 
pounds,  and  substitute  feeds  that  pro¬ 
duce  a  firm  fat  and  finish,  such  as  corn 
or  barley. 

Scalding  and  Scraping 
After  the  hog  has  been  killed  and 


temperature  is  between  36’  and  40°  F., 
it  is  just  right  for  chilling  the  carcass, 
and  it  can  be  left  hanging  overnight  or 
longer.  As  soon  as  the  animal  heat  has 
disappeared,  it  should  be  cut  and 
trimmed  as  desired  for  curing  and 
processing. 

Home  Cured  Fork 

A  straight  salt  cure  will  preserve 
meat  but  it  makes  a  hard,  dry  product 
that  is  not  relished  by  most  people  as 
well  as  when  some  sugar  has  also  been 
used  in  the  curing  mixture.  There  are 
several  excellent  commercial  prepara¬ 
tions  sold  that  contain  a  combination  of 
ingredients,  including  condensed  or  liq¬ 
uid  smoke;  they  can  be  used  with  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  either  a  dry  or  sweet 
pickle  cure.  It  is  advisable  to  protect 
hams  against  bone-sour  by  dissolving 
some  of  the  commercial  curing  mixture 
(amounts  are  given  on  the  container) 
in  water  and  then  injecting  it  along  the 
bones.  This  will  hasten  the  curing  proc¬ 
ess,  give  a  more  uniform  cure,  cause 
the  meat  to  keep  better,  and  thereby 
improve  the  flavor. 

A  standard  home-mixed  formula  that 
is  excellent  for  curing  consists  of  mix¬ 
ing  eight  pounds  of  good  quality  table 
salt,  three  pounds  of  either  white  or 
brown  sugar,  and  three  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter.  This  is  enough  to  dry  cure  about 
180  pounds  of  pork.  If  a  sweet  pickle  is 
desired,  then  this  amount  of  mixture 
should  be  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of 
water.  When  this  strength  solution  is 
used,  the  hams,  shoulder  and  bacon 
pieces  should  be  kept  immersed  in  the 
brine  nine  days  for  each  inch  of  their 
thickness  (measured  at  the  thickest 
part).  These  are  minimum  periods,  but 


A  superior  well-finished  carcass  can  be  produced  only  jrom  hogs  of  good  type 
and  conformation  that  have  been  well  fed  and  cared  for.  Wilber  Wilkins,  herds¬ 
man,  is  feeding  the  Hampshires  at  Dr.  M.  W.  Neidgh’s  farm  in  Centre  County,  Pa. 


allowed  to  bleed  out  thoroughly,'  it  is 
important  to  give  it  a  proper  scald, 
otherwise  the  carcass  will  be  hard  to 
scrape,  and  unsightly  and  dirty  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  most  frequent  cause  of 
difficult  scraping  is  over-scalding.  If 
the  water  temperature  is  above  180°  F., 
it  will  cause  the  hair  to  become  set,  so 
that  it  will  not  come  off  readily.  This 
is  especially  true  if  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  scalding  water  much 
longer  than  the  time  when  the  hair 
first  starts  to  slip  easily.  The  best  tem¬ 
perature  for  scalding  is  between  150 
and  160°  F.  It  will  save  a  lot  of  work 
and  worry  to  use  a  thermometer  instead 
of  guessing  at  the  temperature  pf  the 
water.  However,  some  experienced 
home  butchers  obtain  a  good  scald  from 
using  water  that  has  been  tested  by 
dipping  the  hand  quickly  into  it  three 
times,  and  if  hot  enough  to  burn  smartly 
on  the  third  immersion,  then  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  usually  about  right. 

The  addition  of  a  suitable  alkali  sub¬ 
stance,  in  proper  amounts,  to  the  scald¬ 
ing  water  will  help  loosen  the  scurf 
and  thus  facilitate  the  scraping  job.  A 
favorite  with  many  farmers  is  to  add  a 
small  shovelful  of  wood  ashes  to  the 
water  in  the  scalding  barrel;  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  lye,  one-half  pound  of  slaked 
lime,  or  a  handful  of  borax  are  also 
equally  effective.  The  scalding  barrel 
should  be  placed  on  low  ground  or  in 
an  excavation,  so  that  the  operator  can 
stand  above  it  on  the  cleaning  table  or 
rack.  If  a  hay  hook  is  inserted  between 
the  lower  jaw  bones  of  the  hog,  it  can 
be  handled  better,  and  the  rear  end 
lowered  into  the  hot  water. 

As  soon  as  the  hair  will  slip  off  easily, 
pull  the  carcass  out  on  the  scraping 
table  and  immediately  clean  the  feet 
and  hind  legs.  A  bell  type  hand  scraper 
makes  the  work  easier  and  prevents 
cuts  from  being  made  in  the  skin,  as 
sometime  happens  when  a  butcher  knife 
is  used.  When  finished  with  the  back 
part,  make  an  opening  between  the 
tendons  and  bone  and  insert  a  gambrel, 
an  old  single-tree  or  a  stout  piece  of 
hardwood.  Next,  scald  the  front  part; 
clean  the  head  first,  and  cover  the  rest 
of  the  unscraped  part  with  the  scraped 
bristles  and  gunny  sacks,  both  moistened 
with  scalding  water  to  keep  the  carcass 
in  the  best  condition  for  cleaning.  After 
the  scraping  has  been  completed,  a 
block-and-tackle  can  be  used  to  pull 
the  carcass  up  to  an  overhead  beam, 
and  the  intestines  then  removed.  If  the 


the  meat  should  seldom  be  allowed  to 
remain  more  than  a  few  days  longer. 
Most  bacon  pieces  are  about  two  inches 
thick  and  therefore  need  eighteen  days’ 
curing  in  the  brine.  Shoulders  average 
30  days,  and  hams  50  days.  Dry  curing 
takes  two  days  less  per  inch  of  thick¬ 
ness.  The  best  curing  temperature  is 
between  40°  and  50°  F.;  if  it  is  much 
above  this,  the  meat  may  sour  and  the 
curing  mixture  become  ropy.  The  meat 
can  be  smoked  if  desired,  after  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  cure,  unless  a  commercial 
smoked  salt  is,  used  in  which  case  addi¬ 
tional  smoking  is  unnecessary. 

Making  Sausage 

Sausage  prepared  and  smoked  country 
style  is  made  with  about  15  per  cent 
fresh,  lean  beef  that  should  be  coarse 
ground  with  the  pork.  It  is  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper;  no  other  season¬ 
ing  is  used.  The  advantage  of  adding 
beef  is  that  it  enhances  the  flavor,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  sausage  will 
then  shrink  very  little  from  smoking, 
so  that  the  casings  in  which  it  is  packed 
remain  smooth  and  plump.  If  sage  is 
added,  the  product  is  known  as  break¬ 
fast  style  sausage. 

It  is  not  a  desirable,  healthful,  or  san¬ 
itary  practice  to  taste  raw  sausage  when 
it  is  being  seasoned,  because  pork  that 
has  not  been  thoroughly  cooked  may 
contain  and  can  transmit  certain  serious 
parasitic  infestations,  such*  as  Trichina, 
to  the  human.  A  better  practice  is  to 
season  the  sausage  by  formula  in  ac¬ 
cordance  to  weight;  then  after  properly 
cooking  a  sample,  more  seasoning  can 
be  added  if  desired.  A  seasoning  mix¬ 
ture  that  many  farm  families  have 
found  to  be  suitable  and  appetizing  is 
to  use  two  pounds  of  table  salt,  six 
ounces  of  black  pepper,  and  two  ounces 
of  ground  sage  with  each  100  pounds  of 
sausage. 

While  usually  the  hams,  shoulders, 
loin,  and  bacon  pieces  are  saved  for 
separate  use,  or  only  partly  used  for 
grinding  into  sausage,  some  prefer  to 
use  an  entire  carcass  when  making 
sausage.  A  300-pound  hog  will  dress 
and  cool  out  about  a  225-pound  carcass, 
which  will  on  the  average  yield  125 
pounds  of  sausage;  60  pounds  will  be 
fat  suitable  for  lard,  and  40  pounds  is 
bones  and  trimmings. 

Yes,  hog  killing  time  is  with  us  again, 
so  we  will  soon  need  to  sharpen  the 
knives  and  clean  out  the  lard  rendering 
kettle. 


You  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with  in¬ 
jured  tissues  of  udder  or  teats.  Cuts,  chaps, 
bruises  and  external  hurts  call  for  quick 
healing  .  .  .  and  lanolin-loaded  Bag  Balm 
is  your  safe  reliance  in  rptoring  soft  easy- 
milking  conditions.  Antiseptic  on  contact, 
and  just  the  right  stiffness  for  beneficial 
massage  of  caked  bag.  Insist  on  Bag 
Balm,  60  »i  at  feed,  drug,  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9-B,  lyndonvllle,  Vt. 


i/3  FASTER  HAMMER  MILL 

CUTS  FEED  GRINDING  COSTS  I 

•  From  the  very  moment  it  became  available  at 
good  dealers,  the  welcome  given  a  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  Hammer  Mill  has  been  sensational. 
Farmers  on  grain  and  livestock  farms  everywhere 
see  in  it  a  “must”  because  they  want  to  get  full 
production  values  out  of  modem  scientific  feeding 
methods  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


HARVEY 

RED  HED 

HAMMER  MILL 


SEE  HARVEY  DEALER  OR  MAIL  COUPON 

'You  will  want  to  know  all  about  .this  great  Red 
Hed.  How  the  scientific  application  of  Fly  Wheel 
Momentum  makes  its  sturdy  hammers  speed  at  3 
miles  a  minute  with  standard  or  5"  pulley  at 
the  mill;  why  the  all  aluminum  rust-proof  collec¬ 
tor  assembly— the  first  ever  designed  in  a  Hammer 
Mill— will  give  a  lifetime  of  trouble-free  service. 
You’ll  want  to  know  that  these  hammers  run 
smoothly  on  Timken  bearings  . . .  and  al^ut  the 
larger  screen  areas,  and  how  every  part  is  preci¬ 
sion  built  to  give  'the  full  benefits  of  Fly  Wheel 
Momentum  in  daily  performance  at  amazingly 
low  power  cost. 

Get  all  the  money-making,  money-sa'ving  facts 
about  the  Harvey  Red  Hed  Hammer  Mill.  Find 
out  why  so  many  farmers 
are  saying,  “My  next 
Hammer  Mill  ■will  surely 
be  a  Red  Hed.”  And  right 
..  now,  while  you  are  think- 

■UiLlNk  }  ing  about  it,  fill  out  and 
mail  coupon  for  more  in¬ 
teresting  facts. 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Harvey  Mfg.  Co.  Dept,  142,  Racine,  Wis.  J 


I  am  Interested  in  learning  how  I  can  earn  more 
money  by  grinding  feed  with  your  Red  Hed 
Hammer  Mill.  Please  send  me  full  facts  with¬ 
out  obligation. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 

Town _ R.F.D _ State - 

The  name  of  my  nearest  dealer  is - — 

Address _ 

/  am  farming _ acres 

For  Corn  Shelter  facts,  too,  check  here  □ 


•  •  • 


•  •  *  bruised  teals  or 
teat  obstructions? 


TREAT  THEM  WITH 

Jlr.  Naylor** 

SULFATHIAZOLE 


Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once  I  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
targe  and  small  teats  . , .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  open  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors,  they  are  actually  sntall 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer, write: 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

*  MORRIS  11  ,N.Y. 

torge  pVg.  $1.00 
\  .  -A  Small  pkg.  .50 
1^^^;  \  POSTPAID 

U  \  H.W.  NAYLOR 

^  '■’  ''  A  Dr.  of  Veterinory 


YltWIMART  PROOUCV*  M  lOlWrtlK 
CAliY  T*»TIO  UMMR  ^RACtfCAL  fARM  COMOITIC^ 


Raise  Me 
Without  Milk 

Why  be  short  sighted  end  sell  good 
calvee  ■whan  they ’ll  bring  a  greater 
profit  as  milk  prodacere  later  on?  And  you  doo 
have  to  raise  them  on  high-priced  milk.  No  aurl 
Just  feed  ’em  Ryde’s  Cream  Cal*  Meal  for 
gruel  feeding  or  Ryde’s  Creem  CaH  FW*— 
for  dry  feeding.  Savee  time,  work  and  coet.  Prove 

lttoyouraolf...gotahegatyour dealer todayl  • 

WRITE  for  Fiee  Book  "How  to  Raise  Ballet  Celves* 


lYDE&CO 


5425  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAO 
'  CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 


Vm  rural  NEW-YORKER 


:¥  527 


READY!  AMAZINB  2-PIECE 
TEAT  CUP! 


Nothing  like  it.  Maes  patented 
2-piece  cup  milks  up  to  25% 
faster,  cleaner,  less  strippings. 

Sticks  on  better  any  size,  shape 
teat.  Just  2  parts  to  clean — 50% 
quickerl  NO  threads,  rings,  gadgets — 
no  assembly  tools  needed.  Unexcelled 
for  De  Laral,  Mo  Connick-Deering, 

Sears,  Empire,  Universal,  similar  ma¬ 
chines.  Rush  post-card  today  for  de¬ 
tails  of  guaranteed  Money-Back  30 
Day  Milking  Trail  Offer,  illustrated 
Cup  Circular.  State  name  of  machine. 

WRITE  NOW. 

R.  E.  MAES,  33-BS  Michigan  Ave.,  Marshall,  Michigan 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Write  For 

FREE 

CIRCULAR! 


WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 

ni 


Registered  Purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Beef  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
OPEN  HEIFERS  $200  UP 
BREEDING  COWS  $300  UP 

T.  B,  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


ANKONY  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

A  choice  group  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Females.  These 
cows  are  all  safe  in  calf  or  have  calves  at  foot  by 
Blackbird  Barry  and  Cold  Saturday  Epponian,  who 
are  two  of  the  premier  sires  of  the  breed.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  price  list  on  request. 

MRS.  ALLAN  A.  RYAN,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


F  O  XV  Xji  3E3 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Two  nice  looking  heifers,  18-months  old  in  beautiful 
condition,  registered  in  National  Association,  tested 
for  T.  B.  and  Bangs,  and  very  well  bred.  Also 
two  18-months  old  steers  in  prime  condition.  Price 
Moderate. 

VERNON  MANOR  FARMS.  Peapack,  N.  J. 
Herdsman,  Raymond  Van  Pelt.  Tel.:  Peapack  29IJ 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
klaryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

HERBERT’S  HELL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D,  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

5  REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS 

One  2  year  old;  'Two  yearlings.  Two  calves. 

GAILEY  S.  PASK.  R.D.  3,  ALBION.  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  well  as  **on  the  farm"  rec« 

4>rds  under  average  (arm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
•tt-found  breed^  Produce  i%  milk  aod  bavo 
greatest  saWage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Cel  Che  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milkoig 
Shorthoro  JouroaL  Trial  subscription  six  months  60#»  otie  year  DLOOi 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U.S,  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  III. 
HORSES  AND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE:  HIGH  CLASS  REG.  BELGIAN  Breeding 
mares  and  heavy  draft  horses  well  broke  to  harness. 
Write  Us  Your  Needs. 

BOLTON  FARMS,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PENNA. 

FOB  SALE:  BELGIAN  GELDING  TEAM.  Sorrel 
eleven  years,  2800  pounds,  fine  and  sound  all-round 
farm  team  with  harnesses  $200.00 
K.  KELLER,  R.F.D.  I,  PORT  JERVIS.  NEW  YORK 

_ GOATS _ 

—BRED  PURE  BRED  NUBIANS— 

MALPAS  AND  LARTINS  STRAINS 

Herbert  Gerieke,  2876  Arthur  Kill  Road,  S.  I.  9,  N.Y. 


-HEAVY  MILKING  SAANEN  GOATS- 


Also  breeding  bucks;  one  a  purebred  Saanen  buck,  with 
papers;  the  other  a  Toggenburg  buck,  without  papers. 

TWIN  PINE  FARM.  WANTAGH.  NEW  YORK 

TWO  SAANENS,  WHITE.  EXCELLENT’.  PEDI¬ 
GREED.  REGISTERED,  MII,KEBS,  WRITE- 

HENRY  WIRTZ.  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 

Bred  Toggenburg  does;  choice  milk  stock;  also  kids 

JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLO.  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  purebred  Nubian  buck;  hornless;  16  months  old 

$35.00.  BESSIE  MILLS.  LODI.  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLANO,  MASTIC.  NEW  YORK 

New  Zealand  Whites;  Pedigreed,  3  months  $5.00  pair 
Also  Does.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

FLEMISH  GIANTS — Young  Husky  Bucks.  Reasonable. 
Send  10  cts.  details.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.Y. 


FERRETS 


—BID  YOUR  PLACE  OP  RATS  WITH  FERRETS— 
Males  $7.00;  females  $8.00;  pair  $15.00.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


Calf  Eats  Bags  and  Rags 

We  have  a  year  old  calf  and  she  eats 
bags  and  rags  if  she  can  get  hold  of 
them.  Can  you  give  me  a  cause  for  this? 

Orange  County,  N.Y.  c.  R. 

When  calves  or  other  livestock  mani¬ 
fest  a  desire  to  eat  abnormally  on  such 
things  as  paper,  boards,  bones,  or  bags 
and  rags,  it  is  usually  a  symptom  of 
either  a  mineral  deficiency  or  a  lack 
of  sufficient  and  needed  vitamins,  or  else 
a  combination  of  both. 

Calves  will,  of  course,  be  inclined  nat¬ 
urally  to  suck  on  and  chew  such  things 
as  old  sacks  and  rags,  especially  if  they 
are  suspended.  Such  things  should  be 
kept  away  from  them,  but  if  they  are 
also  always  gnawing  on  other  things,  it 
would  indicate  the  condition  mentioned. 

Some  recent  experimental  work  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Paul  G.  Phillips  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  also  shown 
the  importance  and  need  for  adequate 
and  regular  sources  of  vitamin  A  and 
Niacin.  There  are  now  available  on  the 
market  at  most  drug  stores  and  at  dairy 
feed  and  supply  firms,  concentrated 
forms  of  these  needed  minerals  and 
vitamins,  that  are  sold  in  commercial 
forms  and  mixtures. 

A  suitable  mineral  mixture  can  be 
made  by  using  one  part  iodized  stock 
salt,  two  parts  of  either  di-calcium 
phosphate  or  steamed  bone  meal,  and 
one  part  ground  limestone;  this  should 
be  kept  available  before  the  calves  at 
all  times.  They  should  be  allowed  out¬ 
doors  on  sunny  days  to  absorb  some 
vitamin  D,  the  sunshine  vitamin,  that 
is  necessary  to  help  prevent  bpne  ail¬ 
ments,  such  as  rickets.  Good  quality 
alfalfa  hay  in  the  morning  and  best 
quality  timothy  or  mixed  hay  at  night 
are  also  beneficial.  Good  pasture  will  also 
help  supply  minerals,  vitamins  and 
nutrients. 


Saddle  Horse  Registries 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  list  of  the 
various  saddle  horse  registries,  with 
their  addresses? 

Warren  County,  N.  J.  c.  L.  p. 

These  are  the  associations  that  reg¬ 
ister  horses  used  under  the  saddle: 
Morgan  Horse  Club,  Secretary  F.  B. 
Hills,  90  Broad  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Arabian  Horse  Club  of  America,  Secre¬ 
tary  Frank  Watt,  111  W.  Monroe  St., 
Chicago.  Ill.;  Jockey  Club  (registers 
thoroughbreds) ,  Registrar  Fred  J.  E. 
Klees,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Secretary  Charles  J.  C^ronan, 
Jr.,  205  Urban  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky; 
Palomino  Horse  Association,  Secretary 
Dick  Halliday,  La  Cumbre  Rd.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;  and  Tennessee  Walking 
Horse  Breeders’  Association,  Secretary 
Miss  Syd  Houston,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 


‘‘uioniujisT”  nnimRi  tcther 

At  last  you 
can  Tie-Out 
your  animals 

USE  THE  SAFELY 

STRONG 
/EFFICIENT 
"WONTWIST" 

Insures  your  anunal’s  safety.  Placed 
Mow  surface  of  ground,  ball  revolves 
in  every  direction.  For  Dogs,  Goats, 

Calves.  Cows,  Sfieep. 

StnJ  cheek  of  AC  mcluJei 
money  order  for  QAmOU  del.chgi. 

THE  HAYDEN  CO.  D.pL7 

838  Lancaster  Avenue,  Bryn  Mawr,  fa. 

GUERNSEYS 


DAIRY  FARMERS 

Improve  Your  Stock' 

We  have  several  fine  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  bulls  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Some  ready 
for  use.  Dams  have  big  records. 


GEORGE  N.  BARRIE, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

CHBDCO  FAR5I  offers  for  sale  a  nice  bull  calf 
dropped  February  19,  1945. 

Sire:  Chedco  Advance  271173 
Dam:  Chedco  Angelina  625025 
10720.7  lbs.  Milk:  554.8  lbs.  B  P  Class  GO 
8932.5  lbs.  Milk:  398.99  lbs.  B  P  in  216  days 
on  test  in  Class  B.  Priced  right. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

50  FEDERAL  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

F.  H.  SMITH,  Manager 

Accredited  Herd  100024;  Negative  to  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Test  Ctf.  No.  20. 


—Bull  Calves  Sired  By  Anlietam  Brighl  Lad— 

<38  fat  AA)  out  of  high  record  daughters  of  Foremost 
1  eaeemaker  77  AR  daughters  from  cow  families  with 
consistently  good  production  (or  generations.  Also  choice 
_ .  _  .  _  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithvllle  Flats.  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE;  TWO  6  Months  Old  Guernsey  Hulls 

WYEBROOK  FARM.  LOUDONVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRES 


DOGS 


OWN  an  AYRSHIRE^I 

and  rens*  big,  strong,  daop- 
bodied  red  and  white  cows  that 
produce  the  most  42  milk  at  the 
least  feed  cost  —  cows  that  are  hardy, 
rugged,  good  grazers,  and  that  carry  per¬ 
fect  type  udders.  High  carcass  value. 

Ayrshire  Bulls  are  scientifically  bred 
for  heavy  and  economical  production 
under  average  farm  conditions. 

Writ*  (or  litoraluro  or  names 
of  breeders  with  slock  (or  sele 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASS’N., 

96  CENTER  ST.  BRANDON,  VT. 


REG.  AYRSHIRES 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS 

Registered  Two  Year  Old  Hereford  Heifers.  Homed 
and  polled.  Also  young  bulls.  Can  ship  any  State. 
THE  GAG--  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  FED.  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL 
Calved  June  1943.  A  good  sire  for  any  herd 

CITY  INFIRMARY,  1338  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Telephone;  2291 1 

SWINE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OP  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
We  have  some  nice  ones  just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $6.00  EACH 
8-9  WEEEKS  OLD  $6.50  EACH 
Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed— Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Shipped  C.O.D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester  Y’orkshire  Cross.  Chester  Harap- 

Qh  i  T*P  F'riYCB 

6  to  7  Weeks  $6.50  8  to  9  Weeks  $7.50 

Inoculation  75c.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  D.  Box  229 


CHESTEB  WHITES ;  BERKSHIRE-CHESTER 
„  „  „  DUROC  CROSS 

6-8  \IEEKS  $6.00  9-10  WEEKS  $8.00 

Started  Shoats  $12.50  each.  Vaccination 
$1.00  apiece  extra  on  request.  Ship  one  or  more  C.O.D. 
Check  or  Money  Order.  Chester  White  Boars  83-i25 
pounds  $35.00. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord.  Mass. 


•  X^eod-ixis  JE=*±SJS»  • 

6-7  weeks  $6.50  each;  8-9  weeks  $7.50  each.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  and  Y'orkshire  Cross.  Ship* 
number  C.O.D.  or  check  or  money  order.  Vaccinat- 
f.i  * extra.  Telephone  Woburn  0086. 
WALTER  LUXe  44  Arlington  Road,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

CAM-ROSS  STOCK  FARM 

Breeders  of  Registered  Chester  Whites.  Any  age  pig  you 
desim,  either  sex,  vaccinated  for  cholera  and  erysipelas. 

STRASBURG.  R.  F.  D.  2,  VIRGINIA 


FOR  SALE;  TWO  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS;  Farrowed 
bept.  1.  1943;  Gl.vnwood  Master  Roller  No.  344621  and 
Gbnwood  Roller  Max  No.  344623  sired  by  Roller’s 
Master  Max  who  was  sired  by  Century  Hi  Roller, 
Both  in  excellent  condition  for  fall  service. 

B.  H.  WATERBURY.  GLYNWOOD  FARM, 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania 

TVt  I*  &  H  I  FL  E  JS 

Pure  bred  serviceable  fall  and  spring  boars.  'The  low 
thick  kind  that  makes  such  delicious  pork.  Also  taking 
orders  for  fall  feeder  pies. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS.  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE:  Hampshire  Swine:  Sow  and  boar  pigs.  Un¬ 
related  pairs  and  trios.  I'rices  and  description  cheer¬ 
fully  given.  DR.  ARTHUR  V.  BA RTENSLAG E R. 
Stewartstown,  York  County,  Pennsylvania 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  Pedigreed  bred  gilts 
and  sows;  Spring  boars  and  gilts;  also  feeder  pigs 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  pl: 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES:  Fine  boar  pigs.  The 
meaty  kind  of  the  best  known  blood  lines. 

R.  H.  WALP,  R.  D.  4.  EASTON.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Dtimr  SER\  ICE  BOARS  Immediate  delivery, 
i/uiuv  booking  orders  for  FALL  PIGS 

delivery  about  Nov.  15.  BRED  GILTS  for  March  far- 
rowing,  bred  to  our  great  herd  boars,  and  JUNIOR 
BOAR.  Stock  is  limited.  Order  early. 
Riverview  Farms,  R.  D.  |.  Wrightsville.  Penna. 

RCfl.  DnrOC  Su/inp  junior  and  Grand 

ow  ****:''  Champions  of  the  Eastern 
Regional  Duroc  Show.  Gilts,  service  boars,  and  orders 
taken  now  for  Fall  pigs.  C.  T  EOGERTON 
KING  FARMS,  MORRISVILLE,  PENNSYLV<A^NIA 

O  IJ  R  O  f*  ^  Registered,  vaccinated  —  milk 

p  II  n  n  I  u  V  c  »  d’SI  ~  choice. 

PUDDIN  STONE  FARMS,  CENTRAL  VALLEY.  N.Y. 

Fred  Pelz,  Manager.  Phone:  Highland  Mills  3761. 

•  Mwlohurst  Duroes,  Spring  Pigs.  Either  Sex.  • 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  New  York 

KEG^TERED  DUROC  BOARS.  EIGHT  WEEKS 

ELVA  MELIUS.  GERMANTOWN.  NEW  YORK 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Bar  None,  Bomber  and  Lynwood  Emblem  blood  lines 
rail  pigs  and  Service  Boars 
T...  WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS 

TAN  BARK  FARM.  Holland  (Erie  Co.)  New  York 

PipiEBRED  BEI^SHIRE  Weanling  pigs  from  large 
litters  healthy  well  grown  stock  out  of  Destiny  bred 
sows,  vaccinated  and  guaranteed. 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  FARM,  FILLMORE.  NEW  YORK 

Small  Pigs  All  Ages;  All  Prices;  castrated” 

H.  HENKEL  &  SONS,  Cresent  Ave.,  Wyekoft,  N.  J, 

FEEDFR  PIGS  Chester  M’hite.  Poland  China 

rCiLl/LIV  riUO  Hampshire.  Have  been  innoculated 

HERBERT  EVERHART,  KEARNEYSVILLE/T  Va; 


•YORKSHIRES. 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICSES 
W.  E.  Reasoner  &.  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watortown,  N.  Y. 

•  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS  • 

CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 

f'”'  i®  ""eek  old  pigs. 

THE  BRILL  STOCK  FARM.  CANASTOTA,  N.  V. 


Mastiffs 
for  Adoption 

From  time  to  time  circumstances  influence 
some  Mastiff  owners  to  place  a  dog  or 
bitch  in  a  new  home  under  the  Adoption 
Plan.  The  deal  is  with  the  Mastiff  owner. 
He  gives  the  Mastiff  but  the  adopter  as¬ 
sumes  reasonable  responsibility  for  care 
and  maintenance.  If  you  would  like  to 
be  considered  as  a  prospective  owner, 
please  write  us  for  the  Adoption  Plan. 

Two  Mastiffs  are  reported  as  currently 
available : 

1.  A  magnificent  brindle  dog  which  should 
make  an  ideal  guardian  and  companion 
for  the  isolated  farmer.  His  attitude  to¬ 
wards  strangers  is  considered  too  protec¬ 
tive  of  his  owner’s  property  for  the 
congested  area  in  which  he  now  lives. 
Aged  five. 

2.  A  beautiful  fawn  bitch  whose  owner 
would  like  to  see  her  out  of  the  confines 
of  a  kennel  and  on  a  large  farm  where 
she  could  lead  a  normal  life  and  ■whose 
new  owner  would  breed  her  to  an  ap¬ 
proved  dog.  She  is  an  alert  high-strung 
Mastiff  with  an  affectionate  disposition. 
Aged  four. 

Both  the’above  Mastiffs  have  had  elemen¬ 
tary  obedience  training  at  a  famous  school. 

At  your  request,  we  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  information  concerning  Mastiff 
breeders,  puppies  for  sale,  and  availability 
of  dogs  at  stud. 

MASTIFF  CLUB 

of  America,  Inc. 

P.O.Box  1104  Greenwich,  Conn. 

PI\  E  LI’TTERS  AKC  St.  Bernard  $75  and  up.  Beau¬ 
ties.  Three  litters  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels  $25.  and  up. 
’Two  almost  all  white.  ’Three  litters  of  purebred  English 
Shepherd  $10.  up.  Several  ColUe- Shepherd  and  Collie- 
Bernard.  Grown  dogs  and  pups  let  out  on  "puppy- 
profit  plan."  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Telephone  36. 
MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE.  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALE  PUPS  AKC  REGISTERED 

TWO  MONTHS  PINE  STRAIN 

R.  GENTSCH,  OAKFIELD,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable 

SLAGEL  &  ZIMMERMAN,  FLANAGAN.  ILLINOIS 

lUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
hon-Regristered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ■  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Scotties.  Rat  Terriers.  Collies,  Shepherds.  White  Col¬ 
lies.  Airedales,  Wires,  Trained  dogs.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction _ ED.  STONE.  CHARITON,  IOWA 

Purebred  German  Police  Pups  $35.00  Fmna°e 

LXmiSE  C.  HERMAN.  Soldier  Hill  Rd.,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

COLLIE  Cross  Puppies;  black  and 
oAi"  .  markings.  7  weeks  old  $10.  and  $12. 

ROY  LANDIS,  R.  D.  2.  MOHNTON,  PENNA. 

REUABLE  SHEPHERDS 
P«d.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 
Reg.Collies-Setters-Beagles  Fiims?Haitin«!’"N'*Yl 


SHEEP 


BRED  EWE  SALE 

December  5,  1945 

BATAVIA  NEW  YORK 

New  York  State 
Pure-bred  Sheep  imp.  Project 

LOU  W.  HARVEY  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Dorset  Rams 

Four — born  March,  1944 — each . $65 

Four— born  Feb.,  1945 — each . $50 

Br^  by  pedigreed  highest  grade  Dame  and  Sire 
Not  registered  because  they  are  short  in  appearance 
f.“i, ‘‘“"sequently  sold  below  markrt 
value.  Would  prove  excellent  sires  for  any  flock. 

E.  H.  R()NAY,  Margaretville.  Del.  Co.  NY 
N.  Y.  City  Office.  123  W.  57th  St. 


OXFORD  RAMS.  YF.ARLINGS- 
and  lambs  bred  ewes  Border  Collie  Pubpies. 

H.  S>.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM« 

Yearlings  and  Ram  Lambs,  also  a  few  bred  e^ls' 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG.  N  E  W  YORK 

- - IaAROE  CORBIEDALE  rams  .-VND  Fwpq 

J«  H.  WHITMORE,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 
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VETEBK^AHY  PBOEESSION 


^  W£U  4syn? 


V  eterinarians 

%  Only  those  nations  whose  meat  supply  is  adequate  can 
march  to  victory  in  war,  or  to  great  achievements  in  peace. 
Meat  is  all-important  to  the  physical  stamina  of  soldiers 


amina 
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and  civilians  alike.  And  the  Veterinary  Profession,  stand¬ 
ing  guard  over  our  food  animals,  has  made  it  possible  for 
America  to  produce  the  tremendous  volume  of  meat 
needed  for  national  stamina  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

To  illustrate,  the  Chief  of  the  Pathological  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  said:  “I  heard  a 
statement  made  yesterday  by  the  secretary  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  legation  to  the  effect  that  in  Norway  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  serious  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
due  to  the  disruption  of  conditions  of  the  veterinarians*! 
essential  place  in  European  countries.  As  a  result  of  this/ 
there  has  been  an  additional  decrease  in  the  available 
food  supply  in  that  country.” 

Our  country’s  freedom  from  such  animal  plagues  is'^ 
tribute  to  the  vigilance  and  skill  of  the  American  veterin¬ 
ary  profession. 


One  of  o  series  of  etfucof/onof  announcements  by 

jAimerican  Foundation  for  Animal  H^tk 

"t . 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Associated  Serum  Producers,  Inc. 


RECONDITIONED 
U.S.  ARMY  CLOTHING 

For  Civilian  Wear 

LEATHER  JACKETS  OB  PANTS. 
SHEEP  SKIN  LINED,  ZIPPER  FRONT 

(U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  Issue)..  $9.75 

COVERALLS,  NEW  -  3.98 

COVERALLS,  RECONDITIONED.  2.50 
LADIES’  WAISTS,  O.  D.— ALL  WOOL 

(WAC  ISSUE)  .  1.49 

LADIES’  SKIRTS,  O.  D. 

(WAC  ISSUE)  .  1.49 

ARMY  RAINCOATS  .  1.95 

ARMY  SHIRTS,  O.  D. 

(PRACTICALLY  NEW)  .  1.59 

SPECIFY  SIZE  WHEN  ORDERING 
SMALL— MEDIUM— LARGE 
Money  refunded  in  5  days  if  not 
satisfied.  We  pay  postage  if  order  in¬ 
cludes  check  or  money  order. 

NEW  YORK  CLOTHING  CO. 
2079  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.  29,N.Y. 


OPPORTUNin  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


It’s  only  the  feed  that  is  turned  into 
milk  that  results  in  a  profit.  With  feed 
high  in  price,  and  not  always  top  in 
quality,  there’s  added  reason  this  year 
for  promoting  appetite,  digestion  and 
assimilation.  For  sluggish  bam-fed  cows, 
the  drugs.  Iron,  Iodine,  Minerals  and 
Vitamin  D  in  Kow-Kare  bring  help  when 
help  is  needed  most.  At  slight  cost  you 
can  add  Kow-Kare  to  the  feed  .  .  .  and 
make  it  pay.  Play  safe  this  winter,  with 
Kow-Kare  conditioning.  $1.25  and  65 
sizes.  Free  Cow  Booklet  on  request. 


Rambling  Along  at 
Long  Acres 

If  you  intend  to  buy  feed  grain  for 
poultry  or  dairy,  there  is  no  use  waiting 
for  lower  prices.  Too  much  rain  last 
Spring  delayed  corn  planting  weeks  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  date,  and  then  one  of 
the  earliest  frosts  we  have  known  in 
years  nipped  quite  a  bit  of  the  corn 
while  it  was  still  in  the  milk  stage. 
■That  means  a  lot  of  soft  corn,  which  is 
unfit  for  storing  and  grinding.  Close  to 
a  million  acres  which  were  once  planted 
to  corn  are  now  in  soybeans  but  that 
does  not  help  the  feed  problem.  The 
amazing  increase  in  the  use  of  plastics 
uses  up  the  soybean  meal  while  in¬ 
dustry  now  takes  a  large  share  of  the 
corn  crop.  The  only  plentiful  grain  is 
wheat  but  all  we  can  spare  is  going  to 
feed  Europe.  The  outlook  is  for  feed 
costs  to  go  up  instead  of  down  and  even 
roughage  such  as  hay  and  straw  is  very 
high.  Farmers  in  the  grain  belt  of  the 
Midwest  used  to  burn  straw  stacks;  now 
they  sell  baled  straw  at  $20  a  ton.  Hay, 
which  used  to  go  begging  at  $10  a  ton, 
now  sells  at  $30  a  ton.  In  other  words, 

I  think  that  the  Eastern  farmer  better 
devote  more  of  his  land  to  grain. 

At  last  our  oldest  boy  came  home 
after  nearly  four  years  of  service,  but 
he  could  spend  only  two  days  with  us 
before  returning  to  his  family  in  New 
Jersey.  Being  farm  raised  he  was  nat¬ 
urally  interested  in  farm  practices  in 
England,  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  and  to  put  it  mildly,  he  was 
disgusted.  He  says  they  are  at  least  a 
thousand  years  behind  the  times.  He 
tells  of  houses  and  barns,  all  under  the 
same  roof,  with  the  manure  piled  in  the 
front  yard;  he  tells  of  young  girls  cut¬ 
ting  and  binding  wheat  by  hand  and 
then  hauling  it  in  on  two-wheeled  carts 
drawn  by  oxen.  He  tells  of  unspeakable 
filth,  of  an  almost  entire  lack  of  what  we 
call  common  decency,  of  an  utter  lack 
of  sanitation,  of  extremely  low  moral 
standards,  and  of  ruined  cities  with  the 
unburied  dead  still  lying  under  the  rub¬ 
ble  and  creating  an  unbearable  stench. 
No  wonder  America  looks  goou  to  our 
home-coming  boys.  Get  ready  for  a 
shock  when  your  boy  comes  home  from 
the  army.  Those  boys  have  acquired  a 
vocabulary  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
strong.  Calvin  is  still  in  Germany 
where  he  guards  German  prisoners. 

Here  at  home  we  carry  on,  but  I  must 
confess  that  my  legs  and  back  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  remind  me  I  am  a  grand¬ 
father.  The  corn  husks  this  season  are 
very  thin  which  may  mean  a  mild 
Winter.  My  hands  get  plenty  sore,  but 
there  is  a  heap  of  satisfaction  in  seeing 
those  big  ears  go  into  the  crib.  This  is 
the  time  of  “ingathering”,  the  time 
when  we  see  the  fulfillment  of  what  was 
only  a’promise  last  Spring.  To  my  mind. 
Fail  is  the  best  time  of  the  year.  Bold 
Miss  Sumach  has  dressed  herself  in 
flaming  scarlet,  bashful  Miss  Sassafras 
wears  a  gown  of  pale  yellow,  the  maples 
are  a  riot  of  gorgeous  colors,  and  the 
old  basswood  sends  its  seeds  flying 
through  the  air.  Our  family  cow,  Peggy, 
roams  the  fields  until  her  tail  is  a  mass 
of  cockleburs  and  then  when  I  am  milk¬ 
ing,  she  gaily  cracks  me  across  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

A  crate  mill,  about  six  miles  away, 
had  a  lot  of  log  ends  about  six  inches 
long  for  sale.  I  got  two  big  truck  loads 
home,  so  now  the  cold  evenings  are 
made  enjoyable  by  the  warmth  which 
comes  from  the  big  stoves  where  one  of 
those  big  chunks  of  hard  wood  is  burn¬ 
ing.  Yes,  I  know  a  stove  is  old-fash¬ 
ioned  but  when  you  come  in  with  your 
fingers  and  toes  nipped  by  the  frost,  you 
just  can’t  beat  it.  The  work  of  the  day 
is  over,  the  supper  dishes  are  washed,  a 
lively  program  is  on  the  radio,  my  old 
pipe  and  a  big  rocking  chair  by  the 
stove.  All  that  spells  comfort  in  capital 
letters.  The  Mrs.  is  extra  happy  these 
days  because  she  knows  that  one  of  her 
boys  is  safe  at  home. 

There  is  still  no  pork  in  our  local 
markets.  Those  good  old  days  when  the 
farmer  hauled  fat  hogs  to  the  local 
butcher  have  vanished.  Our  local  butch¬ 
ers  want  meat  processed  by  the  big 
packers  before  it  reaches  their  stores. 
The  few  hogs  we  have  for  sale  must  be 
hauled  long  distances  to  a  packing 
house,  and  then  the  meat  is  hauled  back 
to  the  local  butcher.  No  wonder  meat  is 
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high  in  iwice.  Almost  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  vegetables  which  must  be  hauled 
first  to  a  city  market,  sold  to  a  middle¬ 
man,  and  then  hauled  back  to  our  local 
grocery  stores.  Direct  contact  between 
grower  and  consumer  or  grower  and 
local  stores  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  no 
wonder  prices  are  high.  But  from  what 
our  son  says  we  can  thank  our  lucky 
stars  we  are  farmers  in  America  and 
not  in  Europe.  Here  at  Long  Acres  we 
carry  on  and  do  the  best  we  can  with 
what  we  have.  Who  can  do  more? 
Berrien  County,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 

Home  Made  Loader 

I  notice  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
from  time  to  time  pictures  of  labor- 
saving  equipment  built  by  some  me¬ 
chanically  inclined  farmer  who  finds  it 
necessary  to  do  something  special  oc¬ 
casionally  to  keep  his  farm  operations 
going  with  the  shortage  of  manpower. 

To  cut  down  on  expenses  and  save  a 
lot  of  hard  labor,  I  built  an  elevator 
and  loader  to  handle  principally  baled 
hay  and  straw  in  the  field,  and  haul  corn 
to  the  crib  from  the  hu^er  and  shred¬ 
der  in  the  barn.  It  does  not  only  do 
these  two  jobs  successfully,  but  I  find  it 
will  do  many  others  equally  well. 

It  has  a  small  motor  rnounted  on  the 
elevator  which,  when  connected  up  with 
an  extension  cord,  delivers  the  bales 
from  wagon  to  mow,  or  corn  to  crib, 
and  other  operations  as  desired.  The 
loader  will  also  handle  potatoes,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  loose  as  well  as  all 
standard  packages  of  produce,  includ¬ 
ing  paper  bags  of  lime  and  cement.  It 
is  of  a  unique  design  and  has  a  wide 
range  of  adjustment.  It  will  deliver 
anything  from  32  inches  wide  to  8% 
feet  high,  and  can  be  run  in  reverse 
so  that  a  package  can  be  returned  to 
floor  level  from  storage,  and  can  be  re¬ 
versed  in  less  than  15  seconds.  The 
elevator  can  be  let  down  and  operated 
at  any  height  until  you  reach  horizontal 
when  it  makes  an  ideal  cross  conveyor. 
It  can  also  be  tilted  apart  in  sections  in 
a  horizontal  position,  until  the  rear  end 
of  the  elevator  has  been  raised  to  a 
maximum  of  52  inches  above  the  floor. 
This  permits  the  rear  end  to  be  backed 
into  a  crib,  bin,  wagon,  truck,  or  rail¬ 
way  car  door  for  unloading  purposes. 

We  operate  the  loader  with  a  frac¬ 
tional  h.  p.  motor,  but  it  can  also  be 
operated  with  a  small  gas  engine  while 
standing,  and  under  its  own  power 
while  moving.  We  handled  about  120 
tons  of  baled  hay  and  straw  this  sea¬ 
son  with  it.  All  in  all,  it  has  proven  to 
be  a  wonderful  labor  saver.  t.  p.  c. 
Erie  County,  Pa. 

Hairless  Calf 

I  would  like  a  little  informatiem  about 
my  cow.  She  is  four  years  old,  and  has 
had  two  calves,  but  the  last  calf  was 
born  without  any  hair,  normal  other¬ 
wise.  I  finally  lost  it.  What  caused  it 
and  how  can  it  be  prevented? 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  MRS,  c.  c.  t. 

A  hairless  condition  in  animals  when 
they  are  born  is  indicative  of  an  iodine 
deficiency.  This  cannot  be  corrected 
immediately,  but  if  iodized  stock  salt 
is  kept  before  the  pregnant  females  at 
all  times,  it  will  help  prevent  the  con¬ 
dition.  In  addition  to  keeping  iodized 
stock  salt  available  in  a  clean,  dry  con¬ 
tainer,  cows  should  also  have  access 
to  a  good  mineral  mixture.  One  that 
has  been  found  suitable  is  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  50  pounds;  steamed  bone  meal  or 
dicalcium  phosphate,  50  pounds;  and 
iodized  stock  salt,  25  pounds. 

Beans  for  Pigs 

Give  me  directions  and  a  mixing 
formula  for  feeding  cull  dry  beans  to 
fattening  pigs.  G.  a.  g. 

Cull  beans  should  be  thoroughly  cooked 
before  feeding  them  to  hogs.  Experimental 
results  show  they  should  not  be  used  in 
excess  of  two  parts  of  the  cooked 
beans  to  one  part  of  corn  or  barley  by 
weight.  More  satisfactory  results  will 
be  obtained  if  small  amounts  of  animal 
protein  feeds,  such  as  tankage  or  fish¬ 
meal,  are  also  fed  with  them,  using 
about  one  part  of  the  protein  supple¬ 
ment  to  fourteen  parts  of  the  bean  and 
grain  mixture. 


This  IcihoT-scLVing  clGVctOT  and  loadev  was  built  by^  Tom  Cot  win,  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  used  to  good  advantage  on  his  farm  this  season,  120  tons 

of  baled  hay  and  straw  were  hauled. 
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Stop  rust  from 
gnawing  at  your  profits 

...with 

GULF  NO-RUST  NO.  1 


After  leaving  his  plow  in  the  field  for  several  days,  this  farmer  won’t  have 
to  scrub  rust  off  the  moldboard  before  he  starts  to  plow.  Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1  is 
easy  to  apply  with  a  stiff  paint  brush.  And  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  swabbed  off. 
It  comes  off  in  the  furrow. 


in  exhaustive  tests  with  a 
Weatherometer  machine,  4 
other  rust  preventive  com¬ 
pounds  broke  down  and 
failed  to  protect  after  ex- 
.  posures  of  1  to  24  days. 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1  was 
still  protecting  bright  metal 
parts  when  these -tests  were 
discontinued  after  25  days 
in  the  machine  .  .  .  equal  to 
more  than  200  days  of  out¬ 
door  exposure. 


GULF 

NO-RUST 


Bright,  sharp  cultivator  shovels,  protected  this  winter  with  Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1, 
will  still  be  bright  and  sharp  next  summer  when  crops  are  up  and  ready  to  work. 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1  doesn’t  drip  on  barn  floors,  or  make  a  messy  job  out  of  rust¬ 
proofing  implements  for  winter  storage. 


I  |ERE’S  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  save  yourself  a  lot  of 
n  hard,  unproductive  work  .  .  .  and  much  of  the  money 
you  spend  for  new  farm  tools  or  repairs. 

Use  Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1  to  protect  plows,  harrows  .  .  . 
all  kinds  of  farm  implements  .  .  .  against  rust  damage 
while  you’re  not  using  them.  They  will  work  better,  last 
longer.  And  you  won’t  have  to  spend  time  cleaning 
off  rust. 

Gulf  No-Rust  is  easy  to  apply,  inexpensive  to  use.  You 
will  find  that  it  pays  to  use  Gulf  No-Rust  for  protecting 
plows  and  other  equipment  left  idle  in  the  field  even  for 
a  few  days.  It’s  so  long-lasting^  that  one  thorough  ap¬ 
plication  will  give  complete  protection  to  farm  tools  in 
storage  all  winter  long. 

Get  Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1  today.  See  for  yourself  how 
much  work,  time,  and  labor  it  will  save  you. 


It  takes  only  a  little  time  to  put  Gulf  No- Rust  No.  1  on  all  20  or  so 
of  the  discs  of  this  harrow.  And  then  they  are  protected  against  rust 
until  the  harrow  is  used  again.  If  Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1  stiffens  a  bit  in 
cold  weather,  heating  will  soften  it  quickly  for  easy  application.  Heat¬ 
ing  doesn’t  affect  its  protective  powers  in  the  least. 


r*iii  c  Mrt  DUCT  1  many  GULF  FARM 

GULP  NO- RUST  NO.  1  AIDS  that  will  save  you  time  and 

money  at  many  a  job  around  your  farm.  Look  for  the  Gulf  Orange 
Disc — the  sign  of  superior  petroleum  products. 


FREE  BOOKLET  FOR  TRACTOR  OWNERS 


Send  for  Gulf’s  free,  60-page  Farm  Tractor  Guide  to  help 
you  get  more  out  of  your  tractor.  Write  Gulf  Farm 
Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Tell  U8 
what  kind  of  a  tractor  you  have. 
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Money-Making  Milking 
is  what  we  have  to  seU I 


The  stimulating,  milk  getting  tug 
and  pull  of  the  Surge  holds  the 
teat-cups  down  where  they  be¬ 
long  and  protects  the  udders  of 
those  good  cows  that  write  your 
milk  checks.  The  Surge  is  first  of 
all  a  safe  milker. 

And  there’s  a  lot  of  time  saving, 
money  making  speed  built  into  the 
Surge  Milker. . .  saved  time  that 


you  don’t  have  to  use  up  washing 
long  tubes  and  claws,  because 
the  Surge  doesn’t  have  any. 

If  you  just  want  to  buy  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine  you  can  find  one 
most  anywhere  ...  if  what  you 
are  after  is  Money  Making 
Milking  in  your  barn,  then  the 
Surge  Service  Dealer  is  the 
right  man  to  see. 


Your  Surge  Service  Dealer  ^akes  Your 
Surge  M.ilker  Worth  More  Money/ 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 


CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  HOUSTON  •  SEATTLE 


KILL  WEEDS  WITH  FIKE!  World's  finest  AEROIL 
torches  destroy  parasites,  split  rocks,  has  99  uses. 
Burns  kerosene.  Four  gallon  Tank,  Burner  and  hose 
$20.00  express  collect.  Immediate  shipment. 

SINE  EaUIPMENT  RNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA, 


WHISKEY  BARRELS:  Fresh  emptied,  50  gallon 
$4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00;  5  for  $19.00;  freight  prepaid. 
Special  prices  on  quantities. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’  DISTILLERY, 

P.O.  Box  30,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Tel:  Norwalk  6-5757 


Every  cow  needs  Vitamin  D  to  main¬ 
tain  good  milk  production  year  after 
year.  She  needs  Vitamin  D  to  help 
her  assimilate  the  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  from  her  rations  to  make 
these  two  minerals  available  for 
milk. 

Cows  never  secrete  milk  containing 
less  and  less  calcium  and  phos¬ 


phorus.  If  they  obtain  insufficient 
Vitamin  D  to  make  these  minerals 
available,  they  simply  give  less  milk. 
That’s  why  good  production  de¬ 
pends  on  adequate  Vitamin  D. 
Careful  feeders  make  certain  their 
cows  get  ample  Vitamin  D  along 
with  sufficient  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  at  all  times. 

Fleischmann’s  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast 
is  a  rich,  economical  source  of  Vita¬ 
min  D  for  four-footed  animals.  The 
next  time  you  buy  feeds,  concen¬ 
trates  or  minerals,  make  sure  the 
words  "Irradiated  Dry  Yeast”  are 
on  the  feed  tag. 


If  you  can’t  obtain  feeds,  concentrates  or 
minerals  containing  Fleischmann’s  Irrad¬ 
iated  Dry  Yeast,  see  your  dealer  or  send 
$3.50  for  the  postpaid  5-lb.  FIDY  pack¬ 
age.  Contains  enough  for  8  dairy  cows 
and  6  calves  for  one  year  or  6  brood  sows 
for  a  year  and  40  pigs  to  market  size. 
Feeding  directions  with  each  package. 
Address  Standard  Brands  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  Desk  RNY-11-17. 

FREE  BOOKLET — Send  today  for  yout  free 
copy  of  “The  Importance  of  Vitamin  D  for 
the  Entire  Dairy  Herd.”  Address  Standard 
Brands  Incorporated,  Desk  RNY-11-17. 


Farming  Under  the  Swastika 

Part  III 

Holland  had  its  famine  in  1945  and 
it  will  be  written  down  in  history.  But 
it  is  little  known  that  Belgium  passed 
through  similar  misery  right  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  in  1941.  It  lasted 
about  a  year  and  thereafter  Belgium 
worked  itself  upward  and  remained 
in  pretty  good  condition  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  1941,  most  Belgian  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  working  class  had  no  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  table  from  January  till 
July;  the  bread  ration  was  lean,  and 
butter  and  fats  unknown  luxuries. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Bel¬ 
gium  is  a  manufacturing  nation  and  has 
by  no  means  as  much  agriculture  as 
Holland.  It  was  therefore  not  prepared 
to  absorb  the  first  shock  of  total  iso¬ 
lation  by  means  of  its  own  production. 
The  1941  conditions  became  alarming 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  German 
Command  and  the  Belgian  Government 
made  drastic  efforts  to  raise  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain  and  potatoes.  Beginning  in 
1942  and  thereafter,  nearly  every  Bel¬ 
gian  home  received  a  small  plot  of 
ground  for  raising  its  own  potatoes. 
These  plots  were  rented  by  the  munici¬ 
palities  from  the  farms  bordering  the 
cities  and  towns.  The  organization  that 
handled  the  program  was  called  “Het 
Plan  van  den  Akker”  (The  Plan  of  the 
Field).  When  on  several  occasions  the 
bread  ration  of  Belgium  could  not  be 
met  by  the  Belgian  grain  harvest,  the 
Germans  shipped  some  in  from  Ger¬ 
many  or  from  the  Ukraine,  taking  Bel¬ 
gian  coal  in  exchange  for  it.  As  a  result 
of  all  these  measures,  the  Belgian  people 
were  much  better  fed  than  the  Dutch 
after  1942. 

It  has  often  puzzled  the  Dutch  how 
it  was  possible  for  the  Belgians  to  get 
such  a  lead  over  them  under  the  same 
kind  of  occupation  and  isolation.  The 
difference  became  striking  indeed  until 
the  very  end  of  the  war.  As  far  as  I 
could  study  it  and  figure  things  out,  two 
factors  were  responsible  for  this.  The 
first  was  that  in  German  circles  the 
Dutch  had  the  name  of  being  “rich”  and 
Belgium  was  regarded  as  “poor  Bel¬ 
gium”.  This  had  its  effect  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  calculation  of  the  amount  of  load 
they  could  place  upon  each  occupied  na¬ 
tion  to  help  feed  the  German  occupation 
forces.  Another  factor  that  helped  Bel¬ 
gium  to  keep  most  of  her  products  to 
herself  was  the  typical  Belgian  habit  of 
being  somewhat  untidy  and  unruly, 
qualities  that  proved  to  be  blessings, 
while  the  Dutch  devotion  to  duty  and 
exactness  was  nothing  short  of  criminal. 

In  both  Holland  and  Belgium  before 
the  war,  each  government  had  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  device  to  have  records  of 
everything  a  farmer  owned,  raised,  or 
bred.  It  was  originally  used  to  fight 
the  “surplus”  situation  systematically. 
When  the  Germans  invaded,  they  were 
very  happy  to  find  these  valuable  files 
and  used  them  henceforth  for  their  own 
purposes.  The  fundamentals  of  the 
system  in  both  countries  were  the 
same,  but  how  different  was  the  ap¬ 
plication.  The  Dutch,  with  inbred  re¬ 
spect  for  law,  order  and  regimentation, 
had  perfected  this  system  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  not  a  pig  could  be  born, 
nor  e  bushel  of  grain  raised,  without 
being  officially  registered.  Before  the 
war  this  system  had  the  virtue  of  being 
honest  and  strict.  During  the  war  it 
had  the  fault  of  being  honest  and  strict. 
The  Belgians  are  of  a  different  makeup. 
When  Brussels  makes  a  law,  the  first 
thing  the  Belgians  attempt  is  to  see  how 
quickly  and  thoroughly  they  can  duck 
it.  Before  the  war  their  agricultural 
tabulation  system  was  a  joke.  It  was 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  census  and,  as 
one  Belgian  farmer  told  me,  the  only 
figures  he  ever  gave  to  the  government 
official  was  on  what  he  had  left  after  he 
had  taken  off  enough  for  himself  and  his 
whole  family.  Thus  the  CJermans  could 
never  make  head  nor  tail  out  of  what 
Belgian  farms  really  produced.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  chaotic  condition,  milli9ns 
of  bread  loaves  came  on  the  Belgian 
tables,  made  of  wheat  that  was  never 
grown  officially,  and  thousands  of  cows 
and  hogs  disappeared  into  Belgian  pots 
that  never  had  seen  the  light  of  day, 
according  to  all  statistics.  The  Dutch 
were  just  as  eager  as  the  Belgians  to 
pull  this  trick,  but  the  scientific  exact¬ 
ness  of  the  Dutch  administration  made 
it  almost  impossible.  In  1944,  when  Hol¬ 
land  had  a  very  meager  ration,  a  Bel¬ 
gian  lady  told  me  “We  have  presently 
a  good  table  and  you  in  Holland  are 
coming  close  to  starvation;  yet  I  will  bet 
you  that  if  today  Holland  would  get 
Belgium’s  supply,  and  we  would  get 
your  little  bit,  within  six  months  you 
wouifi  again  be  poor  and  we  would  have 
plenty  again.” 

But  to  go  back  to  the  hunger  year  of 
1941,  the  situation  was  alarming  at  that 
time.  I  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Belgian  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  nurseries  of  seed  corn  in  Bel¬ 
gium  as  I  had  done  in  Holland.  With 
this  official  letter,'!  went  to  Amsterdam 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
Safety  Police  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  grant  me  a  permit  to  travel  into 
Belgium.  The  frontier  was  heavily 
guarded  and  only  very  few  Dutchmen 
and  Belgians  received  permits  to  leave 
their  countries.  Being  an  American,  it 
made  the  German  officials  sweat  about 
what  to  do  with  me.  True,  I  was  not  yet 
cffficially  an  enemy  but  at  that  time  re¬ 
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lations  were  strained.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Germans  were  very  afraid  that 
Belgium’s  famine  would  have  results 
serious  to  their  own  cause,  so  by  late 
afternoon  I  was  called  into  the  office 
again  and  an  official  told  me  that  i  was 
to  receive  a  chance  to  work  also  in 
Belgium.  Three  days  afterwards,  I 
drove  into  the  Belgian  town  of  Turn- 
hout,  after  showing  my  American  and 
German  papers  to  an  astonished  frontier 
guard.  That  was  in  the  Spring  of  1941 
and  within  a  few  weeks  our  first  dent 
corn  and  popcorn  were  planted  in  the 
soil  of  Flanders.  The  areas  allotted  to 
me  for  nurseries  were  at  Weelde  and 
Ryckevorssel  in  that  part  of  the  Flemish 
country  known  as  de  Belgische  Kem- 
pen  (the  Belgian  Meadows).  In  August, 
the  government  called  all  its  agricul¬ 
tural  agents  of  Flanders  and  Wallonie 
together  in  a  large  school  building  in 
Brussels  and  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  hold  a  lecture  before  them  on  the 
fundamentals  of  the  culture  and  use  of 
corn.  In  Holland,  such  a  gathering  would 
have  been  serious,  but  here  it  was  a 
jolly  get-together.  I  still  remember  that 
during  the  afternoon,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  corn  recipes,  I  was  planning 
to  make  scrapple  consisting  of  90%  corn 
meal  and  some  canned  bouillon  of 
chicken  fat  that  was  on  a  stove  iij  the 
back  room.  When  I  was  ready  to  mix 
the  affair  and  entered  the  back  room,  I 
happened  to  catch  one  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  together  with  a  few  of  his  friends, 
in  the  act  of  cleaning  up  the  last  re¬ 
mains  of  the  chicken  fat.  Seeing  me,  he 
smiled  and  remarked,  “Well,  Mr.  Amer¬ 
ican,  I  offer  you  my  excuse  but  you 
shouldn’t  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
bring  such  tempting  stuff  to  starved 
Brussels.”  I  reached  down  into  my 
satchel,  meanwhile  replying,  “I  figured 
on  something  like  this  and  brought  a 
reserve  can  along.”  A  roaring  laugh 
was  the  result  and  turned  us  all  into  a 
happy  family.  Although  with  some  de¬ 
lay,  that  afternoon  the  Belgians  had 
their  first  smell  of  brown  crisp  slices  of 
corn  meal  scrapple  and  the  first  taste  (it 
would  deal  around  better)  of  big  fluffy 
popcorn  flakes. 

Things  began  to  get  strained  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  America  and  in 
early  December  it  was  announced  that 
Hitler  would  make  a  world-wide  radio 
speech.  It  was  a  long  speech  but  hardly 
any  of  its  contents  penetrated  into  my 
mind.  Tensely,  I  was  waiting  for  that 
one  word.  At  the  very  end,  it  came. 
Germany  was  now  officially  at  war 
with  the  United  States.  When  the 
speech  was  finished,  I  went  upstairs 
and  gathered  underwear,  shaving  out¬ 
fit,  etc.,  into  a  trunk  and  expected  to 
hear  a  doorbell  during  the  night.  But 
nothing  at  all  happened.  Things  went 
on  as  usual.  Our  American  Consulate 
departed.  The  American  Embassy  at 
Berlin  had  asked  me  a  few  days  before 
to  forward  some  popcorn  seed  to  Berlin 
for  Christmas,  but  when  the  popcorn 
arrived,  the  Embassy  too  was  empty. 
The  Swiss  Government  now  became 
our  stepmother. 

It  was  early  in  May  of  1942  when  the 
Swiss  Consul  in  Amsterdam  sent  us 
word  to  come  down  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  his  office,  and  then  I  heard 
that  an  exchange  of  citizens  would  take 
place  between  Germany  and  America. 
All  Americans  in  Europe  were  to  be 
repatriated  via  Lisbon,  with  three  sail¬ 
ings  of  a  Swedish  boat.  We  were  to 
go  with  the  last  sailing.  I  had  foreseen 
such' a  possibility  and  within  a  few  days 
I  had  my  corn  business  headed  by  the 
ablest  workers  I  had.  Then  I  took  out 
of  the  safebox  our  passport  and  a  1940 
check  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It 
was  the  only  “real  money”  we  could 
take  along  and  it  gave  a  pleasant  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  would  not  have  to  go  to 
the  Salvation  Army  for  breakfast  if 
we  landed  some  morning  in  New  York 
City.  We  went  to  our  relations  and 
bade  them  good-bye.  Coming  home,  we 
found  a  letter  from  the  Swiss  Consul 
that  things  were  delayed  and  that  it 
would  be  unlikely  if  we  sailed  before 
late  July.  In  late  July  when  the  sail¬ 
ing  date  approached,  we  made  the  fare¬ 
well  trip  to  Father  and  Mother  and 
the  others  all  over  again.  Three  days 
afterwards,  we  received  advice  from 
the  consulate  that  the  sailings  had  term¬ 
inated.  Two  trips  had  been  made  and 
just  before  the  last  was  to  take  place, 
a  controversy  arose  between  Berlin  and 
Washington  as  to  the  route  the  ship 
should  take,  according  to  what  the 
Germans  here  said.  Together  with  an 
American  lady  in  Amsterdam,  I  went 
once  more  to  our  friendly  Swiss  Consul 
and  the  three  of  us  prepared  a  cable 
to  ask  Washington  to  try  again.  We 
never  got  any  reply  to  this.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  Germans  ordered  the 
Swiss  Consul  also  to  close  his  doors  and 
leave  Holland  (for  the  Swiss  gave  the 
Jews  as  much  aid  as  they  could)  and 
then  we  Americans  were  alone  under 
the  swastika.  We  had  become  the  for¬ 
gotten  men. 

In  the  morning  of  September  9,  two 
Dutch  policemen  came  to  our  door  and 
awoke  us.  They  had  come  to  arrest  my 
daughter  and  me.  My  wife,  being  of¬ 
ficially  of  no  nationality,  could  stay 
home.  Carefully  guarded  that  we  did 
not  make  any  attempt  to  flee,  we 
dressed  hastily  and  made  a  short  affair 
of  bidding  good-bye  to  wife  and  moth¬ 
er.  In  a  police  car  we  were  whisked 
away  to  the  station  and  then  forwarded 
to  Amersfoort,  the  town  with  the  ill- 
(Continued  on  page  533) 


use  IT  AS  A  TRUCK  ★  USE  IT  AS  A  TRACTOR  ★  USE  IT  AS  A  RUNABOUT  ★  USE  IT  AS  A  MOBILE  POWER  UNIT 


THE  UNIVERSAL  "JEEP”  is  highly  efficient  for  towing 
on  and  off  the  road.  It  will  tow  a  5,500  lb.  trailer  pay- 
load  at  good  highway  speed,  with  reserve  power  for 
grades.  And  it  will  pull  a  trailer  down  a  muddy  side- 
road  or  across  a  field. 


The  Universal  Jeep 


WILL  WORK  AROUND  THE  CLOCK, 
AROUND  THE  YEAR  ON  YOUR  FARM 


THE  POWER-TAKE-OFF  unit  at  the  rear  of 
the  "Jeep”  furnishes  up  to  30  h.p.  to  operate 
shellers,  hammer  mills,  buzz  saws,  silo  fillers 
and  other  belt-driven  equipment.  Power  take¬ 
off  with  spline-shaft  drive  operates  power 
mowers,  balers,  crop  dusters,  insecticide 
sprayers  and  similar  equipment. 


AS  A  LIGHT  TRACTOR,  the  "Jeep,”  with  4- 
wheel  drive  and  tractor  speeds  for  any  farm 
task,  will  operate  most  types  of  farm  equipment 
— plows,  harrows,  seeders,  power  mowers, 
manure  spreaders,  balers,  rakes,  etc.  With 
equipment  that  permits  faster  going,  the  "Jeep** 
will  save  many  hours  in  the  field. 


AS  A  LIGHT  TRUCK,  the  "Jeep”  is  rated  as  a 
quarter-ton,  and  the  carryall  space  is  large 
enough  for  nine  standard  10-gallon  milk  cans. 
With  its  4- wheel  traction  and  maneuverability, 
the  "Jeep”  can  go  places  you  could  not  reach  in 
a  conventional  truck  or  car.  The  all-steel  body 
stands  up  under  long,  hard  use. 


When  you  see  what  the  Universal  "Jeep” 
will  do  around  a  farm,  you’ll  know  why 
this  versatile,  new  vehicle  is  a  paying 
investment. 

Willys  has  built  the  "Jeep”  to  serve  as 
a  light  tractor,  truck,  runabout  and  mobile 
power  unit — in  one  modern  vehicle.  With 
its  60  h.p.  Willys  "Jeep”  Engine  and 
selective  4-wheel  drive, 
f  the  "Jeep”  has  the 
power  and  speed  range 
to  handle  all  its  jobs 
efficiently  and  economi¬ 


Willys 

CARS-TRUCKS 


cally.  You  will  use  your  "Jeep”  around  the 
clock  and  around  the  calendar.  Unhitch 
it  from  the  harrow  and  it’s  ready  for  a 
trip  to  town.  Put  in  extra  seats  and  take 
the  children  to  school.  Engage  the  power 
take-off  and  you’re  set  to  buzz  wood  or 
operate  a  power  mower. 

See  the  Universal  "Jeep”  now  at  your 
Willys  dealers.  These  few  words  can¬ 
not  begin  to  list  all  the  ways  a  "Jeep” 
can  help  you  save  time  and  work. 

Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc., 

Toledo  1,  Ohio. 


a' Jeep 

TO  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD  '‘JEEP”  MEANS  WILLYS 


AS  A  RUNABOUT,  the  Universal  "Jeep”  is 
ready  around  the  clock  for  quidc  trips  to  town^ 
It  will  take  you  wherever  you  need  to  go,  on  or 
off  the  road.  New  cushioned  seats — removable 
• — carry  extra  passengers.  "Jeep”  can.be  equip¬ 
ped  with  removable  top,  tear  curtain  and  snug 
curtained  doors. 


See  The  Universal  ^‘Jeep^^  at  Your  Willys  Dealer  Notv 
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Recipes  For  the  Season 

The  laden  board,  giving  the  festive 
air  to  Thanksgiving,  is  so  long  estab¬ 
lished  that  few  of  us  have  any  desire 
to  make  changes  in  the  menu.  Turkey 
soup  (clear  soup  leaves  more  room  in¬ 
side  for  what  is  to  come),  roast  stuffed 
turkey  with  cranberry  Sauce,  mashed 
potatoes  with  gravy  or  baked  sweets, 
and  then  the  array  of  squash,  turqips, 
creamed  onions,  celery,  conserves  and 
the  like.  Pumpkin  and  mince  pies, 
usually  both,  plus  nuts,  fruits  and  rai¬ 
sins  lead  up  to  coffee  and  to  that  old 
saying:  “I’m  satisfied  quite:  no  more 
can  I  bite.” 

Some  new  ideas,  however,  enter  the 
picture,  due  to  shortages.  One  is  that 
if  you  cannot  get  a  whole  turkey  small 
enough  for  a  small  family,  this  year  in 
some  sections,  you  can  get  a  large  one 
split  lengthwise  in  half.  Stuff  as  usual. 
Lay  bird  in  roasting  pan,  split  side  up. 
Serve  it  on  platter  with  split  side  down, 
stuffing  held  inside.  Another  new  fea¬ 
ture  is  cranberry  sauce  using  no  sugar. 
The  recipe  for  it  appears  below.  Also, 
if  you  should  have  a  quick  frozen  bird, 
you  can  defrost  it  by  unwrapping  the 
package  and  keeping  the  turkey  in  your 
refrigerator  about  24  hours.  A  defrosted 
drawn  turkey,  or  an  unfrozen  drawn 
bird,  can  be  kept  safely  for  one  day  if 
wrapped  loosely  in  waxed  paper  and 
kept  at  a  refrigerator  temperature  of 
38°  F.  or  less,  or  it  can  be  stuffed  and 
roasted  immediately. 

TURKEY  POINTERS 


For  the  bride  who  may  need  some 
help  for  her  Thanksgiving  dinner,  the 
following  suggestions  are  given: 

Stuffing:  Allow  1  to  cups  of  stuff¬ 
ing  per  pound  to  fill  cavity  arid  fieck. 
Don’t  pack  tightly.  If  you  do,  dressing 
may  get  soggy,  or  burst  through  the 
seam  as  it  expands.  Rub  cavity  with 
salt  before  stuffing.  Thyme  or  sage  are 
popular  seasonings. 

Roasting  timetable:  An  8  to  10  lb. 
bird  takes  3  to  hours;  14  to  18  lbs. 
take  4  to  41/2  hours.  The  turkey  may 
be  stuffed  just  before  it  goes  into  the 
oven  or  several  hours  in  advance.  If 
the  latter,  wrap  stuffed  bird  loosely  in 
waxed  paper,  put  at  once  in  refrigerator 
and  keep  it  there  until  ready  to  roast. 
Before  roasting  rub  skin  with  salt,  and 
cover  it  well  with  a  paste  of  butter  and 
flour.  Place  turkey  in  bottom  of  your 
pan,  dotted  with  butter  and  sprinkled 
with  flour.  For  basting,  at  intervals,  use 
a  mixture  of  water  and  melted  butter 
or  drippings;  about  one  cupful  to  start. 

Turkey  gravy:  Use  3  tablespoons  tur¬ 
key  drippings;  3  tablespoons  flour,  2 
cups  liquid',  salt  and  paper.  Pour  drip¬ 
pings  from  roasting  pan  into  a  bowl. 
Skim  off  as  much  fat  as  possible  and 
put  three  tablespoonsful  of  fat  into  a 
saucepan.  Measure  3  tablespoons  of 
flour  into  the  fat.  Blend  thoroughly 
Measure  meat  juice  and  add  cold  giblet 
stock,  milk  or  water  to  make  up  2  cups. 
Set  fat  and  flour  mixture  over  low  heat, 
stirring  constantly.  Cook  until  frothy. 
Add  cold  liquid,  stirring  constantly  until 
thickened.  Boil  briskly  about  5  min¬ 
utes.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and- pep¬ 
per.  Serve  boiling  hot.  Yield:  about 

2  cups.  ,  , 

Giblet  gravy  may  be  made  as  above, 
adding  giblets  already  cooked  until 
tender,  and  chopped  fine. 

NO  SUGAR  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

Use  1  cup  corn  syrup;  1  cup  orange 
marmalade;  1  cup  water;  4  cups  fresh 
cranberries.  Combine  corn  syrup,  mar¬ 
malade  and  water  in  saucepan;  bring  to 
boil.  Add  cranberries;  cook  without 
stirring,  until  cranberry  skins  pop  open; 
about  10  minutes.  Remove  from  heat; 
cool  in  saucepan.  Let  sauce  stand  for 
several  hours  or  over  night  before  serv¬ 
ing.  Makes  41/2  cups. 

If  you  have  never  tried  a  cranberry 
shortcake,  here  is  variation  for  dessert. 
Make  biscuit  shortcake  just  as  in  the 
strawberry  season.  Spread  layers  with 
cranberry  sauce,  and  top  with  whipped 
cream.  Many  New  England  families  use 
this  recipe.  p-  s. 


The  Little  Brown  House 


Before  getting  deeper  into  Fall,  I  want 
to  say  how  good  it  is  that,  once  again, 
the  hands  of  the  clocks  of  the  Nation 
are  set  back  to  conform  to  God’s  time. 
Personally,  I  agree  with  the  woman  who 
holds  that  setting  the  clocks  ahead 
seems  to  her  as  sensible  as  it  is  to  cut 
off  the  top  of  a  skirt,  only  to  sew  it  on 
the  bottom,  to  make  the  garment  longer. 
When  most  factories  were  running  24 
hours  a  day,  we  rural  people  failed  to 
see  its  use;  it  was  hard  also  on  children, 
living  some  distance  from  school,  to 
have  to  start  for  many  weeks  before 
daylight.  ,  ^ 

By  covering  our  Gruss  and  Teplitz 
roses,  and  the  baby  ramblers,  against 
two  light  and  two  heavy  early  October 
frosts,  these  plants  gave  us  their  finest 
blooms;  cool  weather  helps  them  to  stay 
in  perfect  shape  longer.  A  hedge  of 
white,  lavender,  purple''  and  cerise 
asters,  also  bronze  helenium,  were 
bright  and  gay.  These,  with  a  clump  of 
Fall  crocus  and  the  chrysanthemums, 
flourished  and  are  our  “flowers  of  ad¬ 
versity”. 

Our  meat  fare  has  had  variety  for 
some  time.  A  neighbor  has  killed  60 
porcupines  this  year  and  two  small 
bears  this  Fall.  Their  meat  is  delicious. 
Bear  fat  can  be  mixed  with  lard  for 
cooking,  even  to  frying  doughnuts.  With 
the  open  season  for  ruffed  grouse,  or 


Lord,  so  long  we  found  that  life  Lord  who  gave  the  fruited  tree 

Was  with  dread  and  danger  rife.  And  the  goodly  harvest,  we 

Bitterness  and  hate  and  strife;  Offer  thanks  again  to  Thee; 


Now  in  these  the  peacetime  days. 
Looking  through  the  lifting  haze. 

We  would  come  to  Thee  with  praise. 


May  we,  now  our  blessings  share. 
Learn  to  trust  Thy  loving  care: 
This  is  our  Thanksgiving  prayer. 


Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton. 


All  ready  for  the  feast,  Thanksgiving  turkey  and  cranberries  have  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  table  of  today.  It  was  wild  turkey,  however,  that  our  Pilgrim  Moth¬ 
ers  served  for  the  first  American  Thanksgiving,  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 


Remembering 

Now,  as  we  come  to  another  Thanks¬ 
giving,  it  is  a  good  time  to  remember. 

Remembering  has  several  meanings, 
but  you  will  find  one  in  Webster  that 
applies  to  this  season.  To  remember  is 
“to  hold  in  memory  with  a  certain  feel¬ 
ing,  especially  a  gracious  or  kindly  one”; 
also  “to  keep  in  mind  so  as  to  bestow 
attention  or  consideration”. 

There  is  such  a  difference  between 
mere  thinking  and  the  fuller  sense  of 
remembering.  So  often  the  phrase, 
“When  I  think  .  .  .”,  starts  a  story  of 
unpleasantness,  something  not  to  be 
grateful  for.  But  how  often  a  srriile 
goes  with  “Do  you  remember  the 
time  .  .  .?”  Simple  pleasures  that  warm 
the  heart  whenever  we  speak  of  them. 

Our  country’s  first  Thanksgiving 
stands  like  a  beacon  light,  encouraging 
us  to  count  our  blessings  today.  Name 
them  one  by  one,  and  see  what  God  has 
done.  Nature  blesses  our  America  with 
abundance  from  the  land;  she  asks  us  to 
be  stirred  by  forest  and  mountain,  and 
to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  silent  things 
they  hold.  For  these,  we  give  thanks. 

Yes,  the  silver  star  in  our  window  was 
almost  changed  to  one  of  gold.  So  our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  those  who  have 
loved  and  lost — but  lost  only  for  a  while. 
For  the  courage  and  faith  of  our  boys 
and  girls,  the  world  around,  our  hearts 
give  thanks.  It  was  Joyce  Kilmer,  the 
soldier  poet,  who  left  us  this  song  of 
Thanksgiving: 

“Because  the  road  was  steep  and  long. 
And  through  a  dark  and  lonely  land, 
God  set  upon  my  lips  a  song 
And  put  a  lantern  in  my  hand.” 

Someone  has  well  said:  “God  gave  us 
memory  that  we  might  have  roses  in 
December.”  Remembering  the  happi¬ 
ness  scattered  along  life’s  road  is  a 
staff  to  lean  hard  upon  when  the  way 
is  rough.  MRS.  f.  l.  t. 


Thought  For  Today 

A  new  reader,  whose  name  is  no 
doubt  Norwegian,  sent  us  a  letter  that 
you  might  like  to  read.  She  says  in 
part: 

“My  husband  and  I  enjoy  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  so  very  much.  As  new¬ 
comers  to  this  country,  it  helps  us  un¬ 
derstand  different  customs.  Could  you 
not  run  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
American  way  of  doing  various  things, 
and  show  how  various  countries  have 
contributed  to  make  the  final  pattern? 
For  example,  Christmas  festivities, 
Easter,  and  the  feast  of  Thanksgiving. 
We  newcomers  are  so  anxious  to  “be¬ 
long,”  and  to  do  the  same  as  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  We  are  trying  to  bring  up  a  real 
American  family.  •  c.  t. 

Plans  for  the  Woman  and  Home 
Thanksgiving  page  were  made  before 
Mrs.  T’s  letter  reached  our  desk,  but 
we  think  we  have  already  shown  her 
today  a  good  deal  about  Thanksgiving: 
how  it  began,  where  the  people  came 
from  who  made  it  a  special  Day  here, 
its  particular  foods,  and  that  it  is  a  time 
for  prayer  and  praise,  as  well  as  feast¬ 
ing. 

Back  of  all  these,  however,  is  still 
another  American  tradition  which  the 
R.  N.-Y.  has  long  fostered.  That  is  that 
Americans  cherish  their  holidays,  and 
holy  days,  and  commemorate  them  year 
by  year  as  they  return.  This  is  true  not 
only  for  those  events  that  mark  our 
love  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  (one  and  the  same),  but  also  for 
the  natural  seasons  as  they  too  come 
round  year  by  year:  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  Fall  and  Winter. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mrs.  T’s  fam¬ 
ily  has  settled  in  a  small  town  in  one 
of  our  United  States.  She  will  find  that, 
particularly  in  our  rural  areas,  all  sea¬ 
sons  have  a  special  place  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life.  p.  s. 


partridge  as  they  are  called  locally,  we 
saw  several  broods  of  young  and  heard 
the  mothers  talking  and  scolding  the 
babies  throughout  the  day.  We  often 
wonder  what  the  wild  life  feed  upon. 
For  instance,  bears  feast  on  apples  and 
berries  of  which  there  are  none  this 
year;  a  hunter  neighbor  says  they  are 
living  on  acorns.  Of  course,  deer  can 
live  on  grass  and  browse,  while  porcu¬ 
pines  eat  tree  buds  as  well  as  apples. 

We  attended  a  local  fair  as  usual. 
Two  articles  that  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  were  a  crocheted  floral  picture 
(ferns,  delphinium,  etc.,  arranged  on  a 
photograph  mat) ,  and  a  box  of  cro¬ 
cheted  turtles.  The  turtle  body  was 
large  enough  to  hold  a  cake  of  scented 
soap;  crocheted  legs,  head  and  tail 
added.  Just  right  as  a  gift  for  the  aver¬ 
age  small  child  to  encourage  her  to  wash 
her  own  hands  and  face. 

It  is  already  time  to  prepare  for 
Christmas.  The  abnormal  season  has 
cut  down  the  amount  of  Winter  berries 


to  gather  for  Yule  decorations,  and  it  is 
the  “off  year”  for  cones.  Evergreens 
here,  however,  still  bear  some  of  last 
year’s  abundance  of  cones,  not  too  badly 
weathered  for  use.  Grandmothers,  of 
course,  are  supposed  to  knit;  I  have 
seven  pairs  of  mittens  laid  away  as 
gifts. 

Our  own  25-year-old  “baby”  is  in 
Japan  and  likes  it  better  than  at  the 
various  islands  and  camps.  He  writes 
that  he  is  quartered  in  a  plastered  house 
that  has  electricity,  and  that  the  boys 
were  building  a  shower.  He  says  cars 
follow  the  local  traffic  rule  of  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  left;  flowers  there  were  beau¬ 
tiful.  Meanwhile  Karl,  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves,  are  saying  that  each  day  brings 
him  one  day  nearer  home;  he  has  70 
points  and  four  battle  stars. 

A  few  of  our  home  town  boys  are 
already  back  and  more  coming  soon. 
How  good  it  will  be  to  see  the  young 
forms  and  faces  frequently. 

MOTHER  BEE 


November  17,  1945 

Monday — 1620 — Wash  Day 

Few  of  us  sit  down  to  Thanksgiving 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  without 
some  thought  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  the  hardships  they  endured  in  the 
New  World.  But  what  of  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers,  those  brave  women  who  set 
up  housekeeping  in  the  wilderness  un¬ 
der  the  most  discouraging  conditions? 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  the 
family  laundry.  As  we  give  our  clothes 
a  scrub  and  a  whirl,  shake  them  out 
and  pin  them  to  the  line  on  a  Monday 
morning,  we  might  well  look  back  325 
years  to  that  November  day  when  the 
good  ladies  of  the  Mayflower,  even  be¬ 
fore  they  had  set  foot  on  the  Rock, 
established  a  precedent  we  still  follow: 
Monday  as  wash  day. 

This  human  story  has  been  lightly 
passed  over  by  historians.  Indeed,  we 
must  reconstruct  it  from  the  brief  men¬ 
tion  William  Bradford  makes  of  it  in 
his  “History  of  Plymouth.”  From  his 
masculine  point  of  view,  clean  clothes 
were  perhaps  of  little  importance.  Not 
so,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers. 

On  Saturday,  November  21,  1620,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bradford,  the  weatherbeaten 
little  Mayflower  rounded  Long  Point 
and  dropped  anchor  in  what  is  now 
Provincetown  Harbor.  That  afternoon 
before  sundown,  a  few  of  the  men  went 
ashore  to  reconnoiter  and  to  gather 
wood  for  the  depleted  supply  for  cook¬ 
ing  on  the  ship.  Sunday  was  passed  by 
her  passengers  in  earnest  prayers  of 
thankfulness  for  their  safe  arrival.  On 
Monday,  bright  and  early,  more  people 
went  ashore,  the  men  and  young  folk 
“to  refresh  themselves”,  and  the  women 
to  wash. 

It  had  been  nearly  four  months  since 
the  Pilgrims  had  left  Holland,  and  the 
accumulation  of  soiled  clothes,  with  wo¬ 
men’s  long  skirts  as  only  one  item,  must 
have  mounted.  What  a  boon  it  must 
have  been  for  them  to  find  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fresh  water  from  the  little 
ponds  which  dot  the  Cape.  And  how 
welcome  the  roaring  fires  of  fragrant 
juniper! 

We  may  picture  the  courageous  wo¬ 
men  on  that  day,  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
skirts  pinned  back,  as  they  scrubbed 
and  rinsed,  the  older  boys  tending  the 
fires  and  bringing  water,  the  younger 
children  playing.  The  woods  must  have 
rung  with  happy  voices,  as  the  work 
went  forward.  When  finally  the  last 
garment  was  taken  from  the  bush  where 
it  had  been  hung  to  dry,  the  shore  com¬ 
pany  were  rowed  back  to  the  May¬ 
flower  which  was  to  be  their  “home”  for 
yet  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Even  a  mild  November  day  on  the 
Cape  is  not  exactly  warm;  there  may 
have  been  chapped  hands  and  stiff  backs 
after  that  important  wash  day.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  event  must  have  been  worth 
the  pains  to  these  early  housekeepers, 
still  without  homes,  as  they  folded  away 
their  piles  of  fresh,  sweet-smelling  laun¬ 
dry  that  first  Monday  evening.  • 

MRS.  H.  c. 


More  Gift  Sewing 


PATTERN  4673 — HuKgable  rag  doll  with  movable  arms 
and  legs;  full  set  of  clothes.  Sizes  18,  20,  22  ins. 
Pattern  for  doll  and  outfit;  yardages  specified.  16c. 


PATTERN  964 — A  pretty  apron  makes  a  dressy  gift. 
Little  fabric  needed.  Flower  pot  transfer,  814xllMi 
ins.;  two  transfers  of  rose  motif,  3%x5;  directions. 
Complete  11c. 

FIFTEEN  CENTS  for  Now  Pattern  Book;  directions  la 
it  for  accessory  sot  of  jacket,  hat  and  bag. 

Send  all  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y.  New  York  City 
residents  add  1%  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24  cents). 
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Try  Making  Cough 
Syrup  at  Home. 
Quick  Relief 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

JVo  matter  what  you  usually  use  for  coughs 
clue  to  colds,  you’ll  be  more  than  surprised 
when  you  make  up  this  simple  home  mixture 
and  give  it  a  trial.  You’ll  wonder  why  you  nev¬ 
er  used  it  before.  It  certainly  does  the  work 
in  a  hurry. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments, 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  is  needed — its  no 
trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or 
liquid  honey,  if  desired. 

Get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces  of  Pinex 
Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  hll  up  with  your 
syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint — a  family  supply 
— and  gives  yoti  about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  tastes  hne,  and  never  spoils. 
Children  love  it. 

And  for  quick  action,  you’ve  never  seen  its 
superior.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  eases  the  soreness,  makes 
breathing  easier  and  lets  you  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  famous  reli¬ 
able  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 


How  to  SEAL  LEAKS 
Quickly..  Lastingly 


Do  it  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement, 
the  repair  man’s  stanciby  for  50  years.  Re¬ 
pairs  farm  machinery,  tractors,  autos, 
boilers,  furnaces,  tanks,  heaters,  stoves, 
pumps,  utensils,  etc.  Applied  like 
putty,  hardens  and  lasts  like  metal. 
No  heat  required.  Inexpensive. 
Your  hardware  store  has  it  in  1% 
oz.,  7  oz.,  and  larger  containers — 
if  not,  write  us. 

ITD  1?  1?  Repair 
f  JK  Hi  Hi  Handbook 

40  pages.  Dozens  of  inge¬ 
nious,  effective  repairs 
shown  and  described 
clearly,  completely.  170 
diagrams.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO..  Dept,  39 
570  Communipaw  Are., Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 

3hitwitA  SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


WEATHERPROOF  WITH 

'■'  ALUMINUM! 

ALUMI-SHIELD 

Asbestos  Aluminum  Coating 

Ooes  work  of  o  top-quality  roof-cooting — 
and  adds  the  durability  and  year  'round 
protection  of  oluminum  finishi  Reflects  up 
to  SOX  of  Sun's  destructive  rays— in  summer, 
cooling  interiors;  in  winter,  resisting  rain, 
snow,  freecel  Buy  ot  paint,  lumber,  hard¬ 
ware.  department  stores.  Write  for  folder  F-4. 


Another  famous  Pabco  "Home-Saver" 
Guoronteed  by  World's  Oldest  Makers  of  Jl' 
Aspholt  Paints  and  Asohalt  RooHnes 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES.  INC.'^ 
295  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York  16  ''' 


FLEX -O-SEaL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

aisMbuted  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  C6.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  32.  III. 


;  NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


FOR  XMAS  — Get  Thi.  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS,  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


76%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.60 
delivered— Bend  easb,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.  D.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Order  early— NOW. 

POTTER,  lei  N.  Main,  ^pulpa,  OMa. 

Upset  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 

When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful  suffocating 
gas,  sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  pre¬ 
scribe  the  fastest  acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic 
relief — medicines  like  those  in  Bell-ans  Tablets.  No  laia- 
tive.  Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your 
money  back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  all  druggists. 

p^3>anc7’-^s  oovDBnjs 

For  farmers,  truckers,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyelets. 
10  ft.xl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manLi*' 
facturer.  Samples  and  circular  free.  Write  today. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phil,.,  Pa. 

W  >  nAI  free  samples 

■■  fa  af  HI  Knitting  Worsteds,  Heathers,  Baby 

■  mm  ■■  IW  Tams,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selec- 

■  .■5  ■  ■  ■  ■  tions.  All  Yarns  100%  Virgin  Wool. 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334.K-Nerth  29th  St.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 

AI)  wool.  3-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
money.  Bartlett  Tara  ■iUa.Bax  T,  HarBiony.MB 


YARNS 


RiAW  Trappers  and  country  dealers.  Ship 

ivn  If  r  U  n  kJ  your  raw  furs  where  their  full  value 
is  appreciated.  Send  for  free  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK.  HIGHTSTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rurat  New-Yorker  and  you'll  net 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "sQuare  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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Farming  Under  the  Swastika 

(Continued  from  page  530) 
famed  concentration  camp.  Here  we 
met  about  250  companions,  all  arrested 
at  about  the  same  hour  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  they  were  Americans. 
But  to  the  disappointment  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  it  appeared  that  the  majority  of 
the  arrested  women  and  men  were  not 
Americans  at  all,  and  had  to  be  re¬ 
leased.  In  a  few  weeks  they  also  re¬ 
leased  some  persons  who  had  sickness 
at  home  and  our  daughter,  Erna,  was 
also  allowed  to  go  home  for  she  was 
yet  a  schoolgirl. 

We  lived  together  in  a  large  bar¬ 
racks,  one-half  for  the  women,  the 
other  for  the  men.  It  was  located  in 
the  very  center  of  the  big  camp,  isolated 
by  barbed  wire  from  the  rest  of  this 
camp  for  political  prisoners.  In  general, 
we  could  not  complain.  The  food  was 
not  sufficient  and  reminded  us  of  cow 
or  pig  feed,  but  we  had  the  privilege 
of  receiving  food  parcels  from  our  out¬ 
side  world.  The  idea  back  home  was 
that  these  parcels  likely  would  not 
reach  us,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
In  almost  every  instance,  the  parcels 
reached  camp  and  were  then  forwarded 
to  our  barracks.  The  name  of  the 
owner  was  called  out  and  he  or  she 
had  to  step  forward  and  open  the  parcel 
so  that  there  could  be  no  question  as 
to  what  the  contents  were.  Once  a 
week  we  could  receive  one  letter  and 
once  in  two  weeks  we  were  allowed 
to  mail  a  letter.  We  were  not  forced 
to  work  and  had  all  day  to  ourselves. 
Outside,  we  had  a  yard  about  12  yards 
wide  and  as  long  as  the  barracks.  This 
was  our  entire  world.  Like  dogs  pacing 
up  and  down  the  cage,  we  made  the 
rounds  from  morning  till  night.  The 
cleaning  of  the  building,  washing  of 
clothes,  distribution  of  rations,  all  were 
left  entirely  to  us.  So  we  elected  a 
camp  senior  of  our  group  and  he  was 
the  contact  between  us  and  the  German 
officers.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun.  With 
the  aim  to  keep  the  minds  of  our  com¬ 
panions  and  ourselves  in  as  perfect 
condition  as  camp  life  would  permit, 
we  looked  for  action  and  amusement. 
All  kinds  of  games  that  could  be  thought 
of  or  invented,  were  practised.  We 
had  a  singing  school,  violin  music,  a 
dancing  school,  and  lessons  in  the 
French  language.  On  Sunday  we  had 
church  service  for  we  had  a  Baptist 
minister  as  a  companion.  Most  of  the 
Germans  laughed  when  we  were  “rais¬ 
ing  the  dickens”,  but  there  was  one 
“untersturmfuhrer”  (lieutenant  in  the 
Schutz  Staffel,  or  Elite  Guard)  who 
made  an  exception.  He  was  one  of  the 
tough  boys.  He  disliked  our  happiness 
and  did  his  best  to  curb  our  amusement. 
Finally,  he  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  our 
singing  in  church  service. 

But  all  the  while,  there  was  a  shadow 
around  us.  It  was  the  sight  of  the  po¬ 
litical  prisoners,  parted  from  us  by 
only  seven  strands  of  barbed  wire  and 
very  close  by.  No,  I  cannot  tell  you  a 
tale  like  those  we  have  seen  in  the 
press  at  the  close  of  war.  Thank 
Heaven  that  Amersfport  was  not  as  bad 
as  that;  but  it  was  bad  enough.  Dressed 
in  old  shaggy  Dutch  Army  uniforms, 
heads  close  cropped,  and  feet  in  wooden 
shoes,  they  offered  a  miserable  sight. 
The  Jew  was  marked  by  a  big  yellow 
Judah  star,  the  black  market  racketeer 
by  a  black  label,  and  the  political  pris¬ 
oner  by  a  red  label  on  his  coat.  If  there 
was  a  minister  or  priest  among  the 
political  group,  he  wore  a  purple  label. 
Each  poor  creature  who  was  already 
sentenced  to  death  wore  a  little  red 
circle  on  the  back  of  his  coat  and  one 
on  the  side  of  the  leg.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  work  and  had  to  spend  the 
day  idle  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
quarters.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
write  or  receive  mail.  Parcels  of  food 
were  denied  to  them  and  smoking  pro¬ 
hibited.  When  passing  a  German  sol¬ 
dier,  they  had  to  bare  their  heads.  The 
work  was  not  too  heavy  in  the  political 
camp,  but  the  prisoners  had  to  be  out¬ 
side  rain  or  shine.  With  wet  clothes 
they  went  at  night  into  unwarmed  bar¬ 
racks  and  it  was  the  same  wet  clothes 
they  had  to  put  on  the  next  morning. 
Men  with  weak  lungs  had  no  chance  to 
make  the  grade.  But  the  worst  of  all 
was  to  see  the  foreman  or  a  nearby  Ger¬ 
man  “correcting”  a  prisoner.  With  a 
heavy  oak  stick  he  was  instantly  clubbed 
and  his  head  was  the  preferred  place. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  would  wake 
up  and  see  the  horrible  sight  all  over 
again.  If  the  man  stumbled  down,  he 
was  dragged  to  a  water  hose  and  soaked 
with  ice  cold  water  (it  was  November) 
until  he  came  back  to  life.  Men  who 
could  do  this,  or  could  tolerate  it,  are  a 
miscarriage  of  humanity  and  their  lives 
can  no  longer  have  any  value  to  us. 

If  you  gather  the  idea,  however,  that 
this  beastly  spirit  was  a  German  mo¬ 
nopoly,  I  must  cure  you  of  that  im¬ 
pression.  The  foremen  of  the  prisoners 
were  all  Dutch.  Prisoners  also,  but 
elevated  to  foremen  over  their  com¬ 
panions.  For  every  hit  the  prisoners 
received  from  a  German  soldier,  they 
also  received  one  from  a  fellow  Dutch¬ 
man.  What  we  witnessed  in  this  Dutch 
(^mp  was  also  told  to  me  from  within 
the  Belgian  camps.  War  propaganda  from 
either  side  makes  heroes  and  angels  of 
ones  own  camp  and  devils  and  cowards 
of  the  opponent’s.  Mix  up  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  good  and  bad  together  and  you 
come  nearer  to  the  situation  as  it  really 
is  in  both  camps. 

I  had  been  interned  for  two  months 


when  I  got  reports  that  our  corn  work 
was  slipping.  Several  Dutch  agricul¬ 
tural  authorities,  and  also  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  Brussels,  asked 
me  if  I  would  direct  my  work  by  mail 
from  the  camp.  I  answered  that  I  had 
lost  all  interest  in  my  work  as  long 
as  they  kept  me  away  from  it.  Then 
they  decided  to  release  me.  On  the 
ninth  of  November  I  went  home,  just 
one  day  before  my  fellow-Americans 
were  to  be  transported  to  Germany. 
With  a  sick  feeling  I  left  them  behind. 
There  was  a  tie  that  bound  us  to¬ 
gether. 

The  unexpected  reunion  at  home  was 
something  that  I  cannot  tell  with  words, 
it  was  so  utterly  rich  and  sweet.  And 
then  the  work  called  me.  Now  I 
found  out  why  things  had  gone  wrong 
during  by  internment.  The  Germans 
had  confiscated  my  business  as  enemy 
alien  property  and  had  appointed  a 
German  trustee  over  it.  That  wasn’t 
too  bad,  for  the  German  was  a  very 
kind  fellow  who  gladly  let  me  remain 
the  “real”  boss.  But  the  worst  news 
for  me  was  that  during  my  absence, 
an  N.  S.  B.  fellow,  together  with  some 
officers  of  the  feared  “Sicherheitspoli- 
zei”  (Safety  Police) ,  had  taken  hold 
of  my  seed  corn  at  the  Belgian  bor¬ 
der  and  was  feeding  it  to  the  pigs. 
The  German  officers  wanted  to  have 
some  nice  pork  for  the  Winter.  My 
assistants  told  me  they  had  done  their 
best,  but  they  couldn’t  do  anything 
against  it.  I  wanted  to  find  out  all 
about  it  and  raced  to  the  Belgian 
frontier.  Promptly,  I  was  removed  from 
the  premises  and  told  to  stay  out.  The 
next  morning  I  was  in  The  Hague  and 
asked  admittance  to  the  highest  officer 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
safety  police.  I  gained  it  and  there  I 
told  the  story  that  I  was  released  by 
his  own  police  force  to  work  again  for 
the  food  supply  of  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  “But,”  I  told  him,  “I  cannot  pick 
up  my  work  again  and  you  might  as 
well  send  me  back  to  my  comrades.” 
“What  is  keeping  you  from  working”? 
he  wanted  to  know.  And  then  the  club 
came  down.  “There  is  no  use  for  me 
to  work  as  long  as  some  of  your  in¬ 
ferior  officers  sabotage  your  own  in¬ 
tentions”.  The  next  morning  I  was 
boss  again  over  my  own  corn  and  the 
N.  S.  B.  fellow  gave  me  a  wide  berth. 
But  my  name  was  marked  down  by  the 
police  officers  in  question  and  I  had  to 
watch  my  step  from  then  on. 

The  year  of  1943  came  and  went,  and 
month  by  month  we  were  sliding  down¬ 
ward.  Then  1944  came  around,  the  year 
that  was  going  to  witness  our  highest 
hopes  and  our  deepest  despair.  How 
slowly  that  year  of  1944  would  pass!  In 
all  walks  of  life,  each  day  became  a  bat¬ 
tle  by  itself  and  each  night  we  were 
glad  that  the  day  was  past  again.  The 
food  situation  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
We  did  our  best,  but  the  load  that  Ger¬ 
many  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  Hol¬ 
land  became  heavier  and  heavier.  The 
gigantic  German  Wehrmacht  needed 
butter,  bacon,  cheese,  textiles,  leather, 
wood,  -steel,  motor  cars,  locomotives, 
railway  wagons,  street  cars,  coal,  etc., 
and  what  was  left  after  the  army  was 
supplied,  could  be  rationed  out  to  the 
civilians.  Germany,  still  hoping  and 
trusting  that  she  could  win  the  war, 
did  not  allow  the  water  to  come  over 
our  lips,  and  in  other  ways  took  costly 
measures  to  keep  us  from  breaking 
down.  But  with  conditions  equally  bad 
in  Germany,  they  took  from  Holland  all 
that  the  traffic  could  bear. 

Besides  requisitioning  all  the  Dutch 
materiel  and  commodities  they  could, 
the  Germans  now  began  also  to  drain 
heavily  from  the  Holland  reservoir  of 
men,  men  for  the  workshops  in  Ger¬ 
many,  men  for  digging  trenches  in 
France,  along  the  seacoast,  or  at  the 
West  Wall.  On  Saturday  night,  a  Dutch 
factory  would  receive  a  command  to 
deliver  a  given  percentage  of  their  men 
at  the  station  on  Monday  morning.  As 
many  men  as  possible  were  left  home 
to  work  for  the  food  supply,  but  in 
other  circles  no  man  was  certain  hew 
long  he  would  be  allowed  to  do  his 
work  at  home.  A  fusillade  of  radio  pro¬ 
tests  from  London  was,  of  course,  the 
natural  reaction.  A  system  of  under¬ 
ground  workers  and  an  underground 
press  came  into  being;  more  resistance, 
more  concentration  camp  victims.  In 
days  like  these,  I  thanked  Heaven  I 
could  work  in  the  solitude  of  my  corn¬ 
field.  It  was  a  haven  of  rest.  I  doubled 
my  efforts  and  was  now  annually  sup¬ 
plying  more  than  100,000  families  with 
seed  corn.  I  did  my  work  with  com¬ 
plete  happiness  for  all  of  my  seed  corn 
remained  either  in  Holland  or  Belgium. 
Only  twice  was  a  parcel  of  seed  corn 
mailed  to  Germany;  one  for  the  men’s 
camp  and  the  other  for  the  women’s 
camp  of  the  interned  Americans  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  $3.25 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 


Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  2.48 

The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Rust  Get 


YOUR  Gun  Use 
HOPPE’S  No  9 

Farm  guns  are  always  faced  with  plenty 
of  rust  producing  weather,-  That’s  why 
it’s  sound  sense  to  use  Hoppe’s  No  9  for 
the  removal  of  all  bore  fouling 
and  for  the  prevention  of  rust. 
Your  gun  dealer  sells  it  or  send 
us  10c  for  trial  size.  Helpful 
“Gun  Cleaning  Guide”  FREE 
upon  post  card  request.  Send 
for  it. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 
2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.  33.  Pa. 


FBHCIHE^%W 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 
Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Fence, 
Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mahopac,  New 


Ebcquisitely  raffled  and 
firfnged.nchlyveined.GIor*  mCKKT^ 
loos  giant  S-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink, 

Lavender,  Copper  Colors, 

etc.,  mixed— a  26c-Paeket  of  Seeds 

oostnaidforiastlOc— Senddtme  todav. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  688  Burpee  Bldg. 


Rorpe^s  CUNT 

PETUNIAS 


Burpee’s  Seed 
Cetaleg  ^REE 

,  Phila  32,  Pa. 


•  PHILIPPINE  GUERRILLA  GUN  • 

Buy  War  II’s  most  amazing  firearm.  Battle  proven 
against  the  Japs.  These  guns  now  available  to  public  for 
only  $4.98.  The  simplest  firearm  ever  invented.  Shoots 
any  12  gauge  shotgun  ammunition.  Ruggedly  built  for 
hunting  or  protection.  Guaranteed  safe,  effective  and 
accurate.  Send  money  order  to — 

RICHARDSON  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Box  I55A  East  Haven,  Connecticut 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  7%x9  $4.50.  Genuine  Army  Duck  Waterproof 
Flameproof  and  Mildew  proof.  Other  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low  priced.  Write  for  price  list  on  other  sizes. 
ATWOOD’S  92  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FjOR  SALE 


lighting 

G.  H. 


One  %-KVA  fully  automa- 
tic  Kohler,  110  volt  A  C 
plant,  60  cycle,  still  crated  new  $525.00 
BOYER,  121  Canal  St.,  Lebanon,  Penna. 


AUTO  LUGGAGE  TRAILERS  $125.00;  Excellent  Tires, 
others  built  to  order.  RYDER,  131-34  MERRICK 
BLVD.,  Springfield  Gardens  13,  N.  Y.  Tel:  La  5-3418 


ORTHO 


FEET  HURT? 


TW  D«.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT  CUSHION 

Oo  you  suffer  from  metatarsal  callous. 

'*****  arch  foot  pains?  Try 
D*.  «ARRON'S  NEW  FOOT  CUSHIONS 
Il^E  WALKINfi  ON  A  PILLOw"  Soft 
SPONGY.  AIR-VENTILATEO.  Fits  all 
shoes.  Cushions  your  ARCHES  ana 
FEET  from  HEEL  to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron 

S'.Vu  for  Urea,  aching 

feet!  Helps  make  walking  a  pleasure.'* 
hend  only  SI. 98  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O  D 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE 
*****  WOeiAN.  30.0AV 

]r***L  GUARANTEE,  ^foney  back  If 
no  blessed  rellefi  . 

CO.,  Ill  W.  83rtl  St.,  Dept.  5-N,  N.Y.C.24 


FREE 

rAiiTaM^r^l' 

tarn 

AUTO 

owners 

ine  PRACTICAL 

lull  SUGGESTIONS 

that  will  help  you  to  get 
better  gas  mileage 
Di#"’  longer  lire  life 


IV  better  performance 
HV  lower  upkeep  costs 


Get  a  FREE  COPY  from 

any  General  Motors  dealer 

or  use  the 

coupon  below: 
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AMAZING  NEW 


LOADER 


LIFTS  2000  LOS.  ft  FEFT 


SWEEP  RAKE 

attachment  now  avail¬ 
able.  Makes  haying:  fast¬ 
er,  easier.  Get  more  for 
your  money  out  of  your 
tractor  with  Sargent 
equipment. 


LOADS  A  TON 
IN  1  MINUTE 


MAKES  HEAVY  JOBS  LIGHT! 
SLOW  JOBS  QUICK! 


TWIN  CriMMli 
H  YD  RAUL  re 

ATTACHES  TO 
TRACTOR  IN  30  MINUTES 

HERE’S  the  greatest  “hired  hand” 
you  or  any  farmer  ever  had. 

Actually  does  work  of  ten  men.  Loads 
manure,  baled  hay,  lumber,  etc.  Makes 
it  amazingly  easy  to  pull  posts,  move 
small  buildings,  excavate  for  cellars, 
trench  silos,  as  well  as  fill  ditches,  washouts.  Great 
for  leveling,  landscaping. 

EASY,  SIMPLE  to  oper- 
ate.  Two,  twin  hydraulic 
lifts  raise  anything  up  to 
2,000  lbs.  quickly,  easily. 
Has  11  foot  range!  Driver 
has  open,  unobstructed  vi¬ 
sion  at  all  times  Clears  any 
opening  tractor  alone  will 
go  through. 


Simple  to  Operate! 


Twin  hydraulic  lifts 
keep  load  balanced 
in  all  positions.  Unit 
weighs  only  750  lbs. 
One  man  can  put  it 
on  or  take  it  off. 


FREE:  Write  today  for  free  pictures,  descriptions 
showing  how  Sargent  makes  farming  easier.  No 
obligation.  Send  card  or  letter  today.  Address 
McGrath  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  Y-1,  4680  Leavenworth  St., 
Omaha  6,  Nebr. 


SAM^NT  hydraulic  lOAD^K 


DEAF 

NO  BATTERY 
10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Automatic  hearing  devise  WITHOUT  BAT¬ 
TERY.  Worn  on  ear.  Inco^;ispicuous,  Flesh 
tinted.  Featherlight.  Used  by  thousands. 
Send  coupon  today  for  free  information  and 
names  of  happy  uses.  Makes 
the  ideal  Xmas  Gift. 


Ameritsn  Earphone,  10  E.43St.,  N.Y.  17 
Send  mo  free  details  about  10-day  heme 
trial  of  Audi-Ear. 

Dept.  519 

NAME. . . 


ADDRESS.. 
CITY . . 


._STATE - 


/ 


LOWTHER  SAW 

The  New  One-Man 
Portable  Power  Saw 

Siu'tdi/  •  S<^  "Hce 

Fells  Trees 
Cuts  Brush 

Write  for  FREE  Circular  C 

RICHARD  EAMES  &  CO. 

51  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Bucks  Logs 
Trims  limbs 


CLIPPER  BLADES  WITH  BROKEN  TEETH 

Exchanged  for  our  rebuilt  blades.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prompt  service.  Enclose  $2.00  with  each  set. 
Clipping  machines  repaired. 

CLIPPER  SERVICE,  OAK  RIDGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


25  Double  Sets 

PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


m.c«SANI-TRIIK 

For  Faster  ,  More  Sanitary  Milkini 

STOP  SPREAD  OF  MASTITIS 
and  garget 


Leading  University  Agricultural 
Colleges  Use  Soni  -  Truks  On 
Their  Dotry  Farms  And  Recom- 
mend  Them.  Used  By  lend¬ 
ing  Dairies  Everywhere. 


For  Full  Inforntation  _ 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Dept.  15 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1313  University  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Should  Have 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
\  AND 
I  SPECIALTIES 


K  n 


a  Copy  of  Our 

CATALOG 

FREE 

The  MOORE  BROS.  CORP. 

ALBANY  6,  NEW  YORK 


tent  on 
request 


EIGHT  prints  from  roll  or  negatives  and  one  8x10  en¬ 
largement  35c.  Photo  greeting  cards  from  negatives 
including  envelopes  5c  each,  from  photos  25e  extra  for 
making  negative — Any  snapshot,  photo  or  negative  en¬ 
larged  5x7  Oil  Colored  and  framed  69c,  8x10  98c. 
PROMPT  SERVICE. 

LaCROSSE  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


We  wish  to  thank  every  dairyman  who  ordered  a  silo 
of  us  during  the  trying  war  period.  We  appreciate 
such  confidence  in  our  products  and  services. 

Orders  have  been  filled  as  fairly  as  we  knew  how.  But 
we  had  to  disappoint  some  customers  because  there 
were  not  enough  Craine  Silos  to  go  round.  Shortages 
of  materials  and  manpower,  plus  war  work,  limited 
production.  We  regret  each  instance  where  we  could 
not  furnish  what  our  customer  wanted.  You  have  been 
most  considerate  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 
labored,  and  it  has  inspired  us  to  do  our  level  best  for 
you  in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

President 

CRAINE,  INC.  1125  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


'P-  i 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Roy  Brindle,  16,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Brindle,  of  Roaring  Springs, 
saw  his  1,000-pound  Hereford  chosen  as 
Grand  Champion  at  the  recent  Blair 
County  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club’s  eighth 
annual  roundup,  show  and  sale  at  the 
Altoona  Armory.  Roy’s  animal  brought 
a  bid  of  $1.10  a  pound,  a  new  all-time 
record  for  Blair  County.  Doris  Fred¬ 
erick,  17,  also  of  Roaring  Springs,  was 
not  on  hand  to  see  her  1,145-pound  ani¬ 
mal  selected  by  the  judges  for  reserve 
champion  honors.  Doris  has  entered  the 
University  of  Maryland  to  study  nurs¬ 
ing.  Blair  County’s  sale  brought  $9,535.60 
for  the  37,410  pounds  of  beef  raised  by 
the  37  boys  and  girls,  an  average  of 
$23.16  per  hundredweight.  This  was 
1945’s  first  4-H  Baby  Beef  roundup  in 
the  State. 


George  H.  and  C.  E.  Bortz,  of  Union- 
town,  Fayette  County,  were  hosts  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  a  Field  Day  program  at  their 
farm,  on  October  20.  The  Bortz  broth¬ 
ers  have  been  raising  beef  cattle  since 
1934,  but  for  the  past  five  years  have 
specialized  in  purebred  Herefords.  Art 
Maness,  manager  of  the  herd,  demon¬ 
strated  for  the  benefit  of  4-H,  Club  mem¬ 
bers  and  F.  F.  A.  boys  on  the  care  of 
feet,  horns,  washing  and  curling  the 
coat,  leading  methods,  and  ways  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  show  beef  animals  for  judging 
competition.  Don  Chittendon,  national 
Hereford  field  man,  conducted  a  type 
demonstration  in  the  afternoon. 


Caponizing  an  average  of  2,800  birds 
a  week  throughout  the  year  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  Walter  F.  Wilmarth,  of  Kingsley. 
He  usually  spends  about  four  and  a  half 
hours  a  day  to  caponize  700  birds,  when 
they  are  only  two  weeks  of  age.  Walter 
has  been  known  to  finish  eight  within 
125  seconds.  He  buys  sexed  day-old 
chicks,  feeds  them  two  weeks,  caponizes 
them,  and  then  keeps  them  until  they 
are  four  weeks  old.  At  this  stage,  he 
ships  them  out  to  all  sections  of  the 
State  for  capon  feeders.  Wilmarth’s 
chick  pens  were  the  first  in  the  East  to 
be  equipped  with  the  same  kind  of 
germ-killing  violet  ray  lamps  that  are 
now  used  in  many  leading  hospitals. 


Despite  weather  upsets,  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia’s  1945  hay  crop  not  only  exceeds  last 
year’s  but  the  10-year  average  as  well. 
The  crop  is  now  estimated  at  3,435,000 
tons,  or  1.51  tons  per  acre;  219,000  tons 
greater  than  1944,  and  389,000  tons  over 
the  10-year  average.  While  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  greater,  the  quality  is  somewhat 
poorer,  because  of  the  fluctuating  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  weather  during  the  late 
Spring  and  Summer  months. 


To  assist  returning  servicemen  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming,  the  State  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  has  organized  advis¬ 
ory  committees  in  66  of  Pennsylvania’s 
67  counties.  These  committees,  com¬ 
prised  of  farmers  who  know  local  con¬ 
ditions,  prices  and  values,  will  help  the 
veterans  and  others  interested  in  going 
into  farming.  Items  to  be  considered 
include  buildings,  machinery,  soils, 
crops,  livestock,  markets,  credit,  and 
general  economic  conditions  for  that 
area. 


An  extra  drumstick  or  helping  of 
white  meat  will  be  in  order  this 
Thanksgiving,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  of  turkey  production.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  now  the  leading  turkey 
producer  East  of  the  Mississippi.  Tur¬ 
key  production  this  year  numbers  1,670,- 
000  birds.  There  is  an  ample  supply 
of  home-grown  birds,  and  less  than 
usual  from  Western  States. 


Adding  their  bit  toward  meeting  pork- 
hungry  appetites,  551  boys  and  girls  of 
4-H  Pig  Clubs  marketed  304,317  pounds 
of  liveweight  hogs  in  the  past  two 
months,  to  close  their  projects  for  this 
year,  with  a  total  of  1,377  pigs.  Most  of 
the  pigs  were  sold  at  roundups  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  Chambersburg,  Carlisle  and 
Lancaster. 


Dr.  Beatty  H.  Dimit,  Overseer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  was  speaker 
on  the  annual  dinner  program  of  the 
Indiana  County  Agricultural  Extension 
Association  on  October  26  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  at  Indiana,  Pa.  For  years, 
this  county  has  had  the  largest  crowds 
for  any  Extension  Association  meetings 
in  the  State.  a.  h.  i. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Farmers  through  the  north  central 
dairy  section  of  New  Jersey  report  one 
of  their  best  corn  crops  of  recent  years. 
Most  of  the  crop  is  being  harvested  with 
mechanical  pickers  and  even  though 
labor  is  short,  most  of  the  crop  is  going 
into  the  crib  in  record  time  compared 
with  the  oldtime  hand  method  of  har¬ 
vesting. 


The  annual  report  of  the  N.  J.  Coop¬ 
erative  Artificial  Breeding  Association 
No.  1  for  the  seventh  fiscal  year  which 
closed  September  30  shows  879  dairy¬ 
men  bred  7,057  cows.  This  report  was 
given  by  head  veterinarian,  Douglass 
Reid  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  held  at  Quakertown,  New 


Jersey,  on  October  25.  The  production 
contest  for  the  best  animal  sired  arti¬ 
ficially  in  the  association  was  won  by  a 
Holstein,  a  daughter  of  “Fame”,  H-12, 
with  a  record  of  789.2  pounds  of  fat 
computed  on  a  mature  twice-a-day 
milking  basis  and  owned  by  Nelson  T. 
Cronce  of  Asbury,  a  former  4-H  Club 
member.  The  reelected  directors  of  the 
association  are:  Clifford  E.  Snyder, 
Pittstown;  Charles  V.  N.  Davis,  Somer¬ 
ville;  and  A.  G.  Danks,  Hackettstown. 


Harvest  time  summaries  prove  New 
Jersey’s  claim  each  year  to  the  title  of 
The  Garden  State.  Although  only  45th 
in  size  among  all  the  states,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  just  y4  of  1  per  cent  of  the  territory 
of  the  nation,  New  Jersey  delivers  large 
quantities  of  produce  to  nearby  metro¬ 
politan  markets  as  well  as  to  foreign 
countries.  In  addition  to  providing  food 
centers  with  perishable  commodities 
such  as  milk,  eggs,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  meat,  the  State  grows  a 
large  volume  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  commercial  processing  and  freezing 
plants.  It  ranks  first  in  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  lima  beans 
for  processing  and  trails  California  close 
in  asparagus  for  both  fresh  market  and 
processing.  She  stands  second  also  in 
the  production  of  sweet  corn,  green  pep¬ 
pers,  early  Irish  potatoes,  egg  plants  and 
lima  beans  for  market.  She  ranks  third 
in  the  production  of  snapbeans,  cucum¬ 
bers,  beets  and  cranberries  and  fourth 
in  production  of  lettuce,  spinach  and 
beets  and  tomatoes  grown  for  process¬ 
ing. 


The  N.  J.  Poultry  &  Egg  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association  broke  ground  for 
its  new  building  at  Flemington  on  Octo¬ 
ber  31.  The  building,  to  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  cooperative  which  han¬ 
dles  the  candling  and  packaging  of  New 
Jersey’s  certified  eggs,  will  cost  about 
$35,000  without  equipment.  It  will  have 
storage  room  for  3,500  cases  of  eggs 
with  controlled  temperature  and  humid¬ 
ity.  The  candling  room  will  be  air- 
conditioned.  The  job  is  to  be  completed 
by  February  1.  It  takes  the  place  of 
rented  space  in  Flemington  where  eggs 
secured  from  the  New  Jersey  Auctions 
are  processed  for  jobbers  and  stores. 


The  Potato  Tuber  Moth  which  began 
to  be  a  problem  with  some  New  Jersey 
potato  growers,  is  being  combated  in  an 
experimental  way  by  a  parasite  known 
as  Copodosoma  koehleri,  which  has  been 
liberated  in  some  of  the  potato  growing 
sections  by  the  Experiment  Station  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  co¬ 
operatively.  The  parasite,  originally  ob¬ 
tained  from  Chile,  is  an  egg  parasite 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  eye  of  the 
potato  tuber  worm  and  as  the  worm 
matures,  the  parasite  matures  and 
causes  the  death  of  the  potato  pest. 


The  effect  of  soil  erosion  on  lowering 
crop  yields  was  measured  through  a 
series  of  35  tests  in  the  Freehold  Soil 
Conservation  District.  It  was  found  that 
potato  yields  were  off  20  per  cent  where 
the  soil  was  less  than  six  inches  deep, 
compared  with  a  depth  of  more  than 
nine  inches.  Alfalfa  hay  yields  fell  off 
30  per  cent  on  the  shallow  soil.  Barley 
and  hay  yields  were  cut  in  half,  and  rye, 
grain  and  straw  yields  were  only  one 
third  as  great  on  the  eroded  soils  as  on 
those  with  nine  inches  or  more  of  top 
soil.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Book  Note 

Farm  Animals — By  Dorothy  Childs 
Hogner,  with  illustrations  by  Niles  Hog- 
ner.  At  first  glance,  this  may  look  like 
a  book  for  the  young  people,  but  that 
is  only  a  half-truth.  Young  people,  of 
course,  will  enjoy  it  tremendously,  but 
so  will  most  everyone  else.  This  book  is 
written  simply  yet  with  an  excellent 
authoritative  and  complete  background 
of  fact.  It  covers  the  essential  facts  of 
interest  and  importance  concerning  the 
various  breeds,  types  and  strains  of 
domestic  livestock.  It  also  has  equally 
comprehensive  chapters  relative  to  dogs, 
cats,  rabbits  and  some  other  animals. 
The  profuse  illustrations  are  beautifully 
and  accurately  done,  adding  consider¬ 
able  interest  and  information  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  text.  For  newcomers  in  the 
field  and  also  for  those  desiring  a  quick 
and  ready  reference  on  such  matters, 
such  as  the  student,  practical  breeder 
and  stockman,  this  book  will  prove  to 
be  of  helpful  value.  The  appendix  is 
very  complete  with  the  addresses  of 
the  various  breed  associations  and  their 
secretaries.  This  book  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  very  appropriate  gift  book. 

D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.50.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 


VISTA  GRANDE  AYRSHIRE  SALE 

The  recent  Ayrshire  dispersal  sale  at 
Vista  Grande  Farm,  Cropseyville,  Rens¬ 
selaer  County,  N.  Y.,  established  several 
records,  including  a  price  of  $8,950  for 
ista  Grande  King,  which  was  the  high¬ 
est  price  ever  paid  for  an  Ayrshire  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
overall  average  of  $646.53,  for  a  total  of 
72  lots,  was  the  highest  since  the  Strath- 
glass  sale  of  1929. 
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If  every  one  of  your  hens  were  a  300-egg-a- 
year  bird,  your  flock  would  be  a  regular 
gold  mine,  wouldn’t  it?  Well,  why  not  do 
everything  you  can  to  make  all  your  hens 
as  nearly  300  egg  birds  as  their  laying  ca¬ 
pacity  will  let  them  be? 

And  right  there  is  where  Pratts  Laying 
Mash  can  be  a  big  help.  It’s  built  for  longer, 
non-stop  laying  —  to  help  make  every  hen 
a  dependable  "egg  factory.”  For  Pratts  Lay¬ 
ing  Mash  can  sustain  300  egg  production. 

We  don’t  wish  to  make  any  exaggerated 
claims.  Pratts  Laying  Mash  won’t  turn  poor 
layers  into  champions.  But  if  breeding  and 


care  are  right,  it  is  the  kind  of  feed  that  is 
always  pushing  every  bird  to  lay  her  limit. 

Many  feeds  seem  to  lack  the  stuff  to  sus¬ 
tain  300  egg  production,  even  in  top  notch 
layers.  As  a  result,  bodily  reserves  run  low 
and  the  bird  must  rest  —  or  break  down 
with  disease.  Pratts  Laying  Alash  is  designed 
to  keep  bodily  reserves  safe,  no  matter  how 
many  eggs  the  bird  is  laying. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts  Laying  Mash 
today.  Give  it  a  trial  and  check  results  care¬ 
fully.  Then  let  your  own  good  judgment 
be  your  guide. 


Hir 


GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  BOOK 

Mail  this  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge  "The  Secret  of  Non-Stop  Laying.”  Don’t 
miss  this  little  book.  It  may  mean  money  in  your  pocket. 


Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  LM-15,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "The  Secret  of 
Non-Stop  Laying.” 


■  NAME. 


ADDRESS 
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November  17,  1945 


You  Get  30  Years  of  BREEDING  “KNOW  HOW” 
When  You  Buy  Parmenter  Reds 
Breeding  that  has  made  Parmenter  Reds  "TOPS” 
for  Egg  Production.  Get  your  share  of  the  extra 
profits  to  be  made  with  Parmenter  Reds  by  placing 
your  order  today. 


MORE  EGGS  MEAN  MORE  MONCY 


E.  B.  Parmenter.  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  M&ss. 


•  R.I.  Reds  and  New  Eampshires — also  Crosses — ^with 

I  all  the  vigor  of  New  England  raised  stock.  Day-old 
chicks  that  wili  live,  grow  and  pay.  Famous  for  fast 
growth,  even  feathering  and  egg  production.  Free 
catalog.  C.  H,  COBURN 

BOX  55-A,  TYNGSBORO,  MASS. 


WENiMCmCKS 

BROILERS-ROASTERS-EGGS 


II  C  N.  I.  Extra  profit!  from  Wena  R.O.P.  Sirad  Chicks. 
^•^•ApprovedWrita  for  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 
Ustchas  Evarv  matincs.  Wa  apacialisa  in  chicks  from 

W^k  hen  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebred!  and 
^  crossbreed!.  Bloodteeted.  Capacity  1»800,000 

Year  Around  eggs.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.:M-3  Vineland,  N.  4. 


-  ■>  OF  murr-mH  on.  cm 

BLoomm 


f00%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckis. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  lOO 

Special  Dng.  White  Leghorns...  $11.00  $20.00  $6.00 

U.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00  22.00  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  15.00  17.00  15.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross.  R.  I.  Reds _  15.00  17.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarhurst’s  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 

ORDERS  * 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  DELIVERY 

DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CAULICOON,  N.  Y. 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PLTS.  CKLS. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.$l  1.00  $20.00  $10.00 
U.S.R.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W'.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  10.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks..  15.00  17.00  15.00 

Rox-Bed  Cross  &  R.  I.  Beds..  15.00  17.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Red .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Heavy  Assorted.. .  14.00  17.00  15.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAllstervills,  Pa. 


AUTOSEXING 

LEGBARS,  CAMBARS, 
and  shortly  BRUSSBARS, 
J  DORBARS,  SILVER 
KljUr  LEGBARS 

Write  for  Richly  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
MICHAEL  Von  FOLSACH 

SOUTH  HOLMWOOD,  Surrey,  •  ENGLAND 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Red, 
Red-Rock  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


- MINORCAS.  FAMED  ARLINGTON  STRAIN - 

Developed  by  Rowland  Story,  winners  Madison  Square 
Garden;  Herald  Square,  etc.  since  1894,  limited  number 
cockerels  available  $5.00  to  $7.50  each. 

Rowland  Story  Estate,  Stanfordvilie,  New  York 


BURNS'  DAY  OLD  BED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4000 
breeders  pullonim  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  Park  Street  Wrentham.  Mass. 


BLACK  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $3.50  &  DRAKES  $5.50 
Also  White  and  Colored. 

B.  JANDAK,  Box  8,  VALLEY  STREAM,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  houso  117  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


Xji'C’-©  I*ovi.lt:inr  AZR-tecSI 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

for  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Daths.  Prep. 
EDWARD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  quality  egg  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


At  this  writing,  as  the  Egg  Contests  near  the  finish, 
latest  reports  show  Warren  Reds  leading  ALL 
breeds  at  Farmingdale  (N.Y.)  Contest.  Another 
pen  rates  third  among  all  R.  I.  Bed  pens.  Last 
year  Warren  Reds  won  this  contest  over  all  breeds. 
At  the  same  time,  a  Warren  pen  stands  First 
Red  Pen  and  Second  High  Pen  All  Breeds  at  the 
New  Jersey  Passaic  Contest.  Also  First  Bed  Pen 
and  Leading  Pen  All  Breeds  at  the  New  Jersey 
Hunterdon  Contest. 

HIGH  AVERAGE  PRODUCTION 


It’s  the  consistent  high  average  production  in 
many  contests,  and  the  proven  year-after-year 
high  average  production  and  high  livability  of 
Warren  Reds  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  that  place  this  Progeny-bred  Strain  in  high 
esteem  everywhere. 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  without  a  Reactor 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS 

Headed  by  Advanced  Headed  by  Barred 

Mass.-U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  Males  from  S. 

Males  B.  O.  P.  Strain 

Write  for  Big  Catalog  Illustrated  with  66  Pictures, 
and  Price  List  Free. 


.  WARREN 

Nortli  Broekflald,  MaM. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


a  LGER 

Golden  Hamps 


Original  "Golden  Color" 

And  Rugged  Breed  Type 

Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr.  pioneered  in  breed¬ 
ing  genuine  New  Hampshires.  Starting 
with  the  finest,  early,  native  stock  having 
the  natural  light  color  and  characteristic 
vigor  of  the  breed,  he  improved  them  year 
after  year,  free  from  “red”  traditions. 
Today,  Alger  Goldens  represent  the  gen¬ 
uine  article  at  its  highest  peak  of  profit¬ 
able  productivity . the  greatest 

natural  breed  at  its  rugged  best. 

MASS.-U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
9,000  carefully  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farms 
ready  to  provide  a  real  foundation  of  light  colored, 
fast  feathering,  meaty,  rugged, 
profitable  birds.  Every  chick 
shipped  strong  and  sturdy.  98% 
livability  guaranteed  first  3 
weeks.  Write  tor  big,  illustrated 
catalog.  Free. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

Trade-Mark  Reg.  ggx  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass- 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  '  ' 


liH 


MASS.- 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Here’s  something  different!  Year  round 
trapnesting;  with  a  flock  (2000  breeders)  small 
enough  to  insure  utmost  supervision.  We  KNOW, 
from  pedigree  records,  that  our  chicks  will  pay  you 
— with  big  eggs,  big  production,  livability — you’ll 
he  surprised  at  your  extra  profits  I 
20  years  aS  a  breeding  farm. 

FREE  FOLDER  TELLS  STORY. 

GET  THE  FACTS.  WRITE  TODAY. 

PETERSON’S 

28  BLOSSOM  ST.  LEXINGTON,  MASS., 


Winter  Egg  Production 

Winter  production  of  eggs  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  quality  of  the  birds  and  the 
care  they  receive.  The  poultry  situation 
has  come  down  to  earth  pretty  fast  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  Hatching  egg  prem¬ 
iums  have  been  cut  in  half,  and  this 
means  we  are  back  on  a  pre-war  basis. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  get  back 
to  thinking  of  quality  and  efficient  pro¬ 
duction.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  recent 
article  on  culling  practices,  we  cannot 
afford  to  house  and  winter  anything  but 
the  best  birds. 

Already  some  poultrymen  are  stating 
that  they  failed  to  turn  on  the  artificial 
lights  early  enough  to  prevent  a  Fall 
slump.  Lights  should  have  been  turned 
on  early  hatched  pullets  about  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  Late  hatphed  birds  just  starting 
to  lay  now  will  be  helped  along  by 
using  lights.  During  the  latter  part  of 
October,  I  turned  the  time  switch  on  a 
test  pen  of  birds  laying  about  25%;  they 
should  respond  by  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  Later  in  the  Winter  I  will  tell  you 
whether  or  not  they  did  do  so. 

Recently  I  have  been  visiting  farms 
and  found  some  hen  houses  not  readied 
for  Winter.  If  birds  are  subjected  to 
strong  winds  and  drafty  houses,  it  may 
upset  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  never  pay  their  way.  Also,  watch 
the  body  weight  of  your  birds.  It  is 
imperative  that  conditions  of  feeding 
and  management  be  such  that  birds  will 
eat  a  lot  of  feed,  and  even  though  lay¬ 
ing  at  a  high  rate,  gain  in  body  weight. 
If  birds  lose  weight,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
approaching  trouble.  Handle  a  few 
birds  at  regular  intervals,  say  weekly, 
and  see  that  they  are  carrying  plenty  of 
surplus  flesh  on  the  breast.  You  can,  of 
course,  leg  band  some  and  weigh  them 
weekly,  but  it  is  quite  a  chore  to  catch 
these  same  birds  out  of  a  flock.  By 
handling  several  as  suggested,  you  can 
soon  learn  to  know  just  about  what 
comparative  condition  these  birds  are 
in.  Pick  a  few  birds  off  the  nests,  as 
this  is  easier  and  a  good. check  on  those 
that  are  laying.  If  they  are  getting  thin, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  change  your  feed¬ 
ing  practice  to  encourage  them  to  eat 
more  feed.  Use  of  a  fleshing  mash  or 
fleshing  pellets,  or  increasing  the 
amount  of  hard  grain  may  be  effective 
in  holding  or  increasing  weight.  Some¬ 
times  the  use  of  a  supplemental  moist, 
crumbly  mash  may  also  be  an  aid  in 
increasing  food  intake. 

Provide  plenty  of  clean  water  and  ar¬ 
range  for  water  heaters  to  prevent 
freezing.  In  many  hen  houses  water 
freezes  solid  every  night;  such  a  con¬ 
dition  certainly  (ioes  not  aid  one  in 
keeping  the  birds  laying.  A  number  of 
poultrymen  who  have  cold  houses  are 
using  soil-heating  cable  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  wound  around  their  water  pipes 
and  float  valves.  This  is  thermostatically 
controlled  so  that  as  the  pens  get  down 
to  say  35'’  F.,  the  heat  is  automatically 
turned  on  and  the  pipes  kept  from 
freezing.  If  you  cannot  provide  any 
other  heat,  it  will  pay  to  use  kerosene 
heaters  in  galvanized  or  metal  contain¬ 
er^  under  the  waterers.  I  have  used 
such  heaters  many  times  and  they  are 
still  effective,  but  quite  a  bit  of  work 
and  trouble  to  keep  clean  and  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  Hens  will  drink  a  lot  more 
water  if  the  chill  is  taken  off;  cold  water 
chills  the  desire  of  a  hen  to  eat  a  lot  of 
feed  and  this  results  in  poor  production. 

Take  special  care  of  eggs  now  that 
freezing  weather  is  here.  Don’t  set  pails 
of  hatching  eggs  in  a  snow  bank.  I  have 
seen  this  done  plenty  of  times,  and 
probably  some  one  later  wondered  why 
these  eggs  hatched  poorly.  Regardless 
of  the  time  of  year,  eggs  should  be 
cooled  to  between  50  and  60'’  F.  before 
being  packed  in  cases  for  shipment. 
This  helps  greatly  to  maintain  their 
interior  quality.  t.  b.  Charles 


Chrktiet  IVeWHAMPSHmeS 
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ITrade-Namt  Stg.  V.  S.  Pat  Off). 

PLAN  A  YEAR  AHEAD 

will  count  more  in  post-war 
will  determine  pro¬ 
plans  now  for  the  kind  of  a 
you’ll  want  next  year. 

11)0%  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Write  for  Literature  and  Prices. 


Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


mimi  NEUi  HAillP5IIIRE$ 

Reserve  order  NOW  lor  your  chick  needs  from 
our  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders.  Big  free  catalog  tells 
why  our  chicks  are  so  profitable.  Write 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


BATTUS 


Chicks  "with  Tira-and-then-sum’’ — bulging  energy 
from  5000  healthy  high  producing  mature  breeders 
(Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean).  Bred  20  years  for 
meat  and  eggs.  Watch  Contests!  Free  folder,  full 
details,  10  reasons  for  profits.  Write  today 


Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St.,  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  BOCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEE.SR:  Two  fine  pairs  $16.  pair. 
Free  Circular.  ARK  FARMS,  NORTH  CREEK,  N,  Y. 


Poultry  News 

Herbert  F.  Cook,  South  Amherst, 
Mass.,  for  ten  years  president  of  Spring- 
held  Cooperative  Egg  Auction,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Will  Cuttar,  Hatfield. 
Cook  declined  renomination.  Rockwell 
Donelson,  Colrain,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  Paul  Shores,  Bernardston, 
was  the  first  president  of  the  auction 
which  began  operations  about  13  years 
ago. 

John  B.  Randall  has  ben  manager  of 
the  Auction  since  its  organization.  John 
B.  Randall,  Jr.,  now  in  the  Navy,  is 
secretary.  The  volume  of  business  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Auction  has  decreased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  but  it  is  now  back 
to  overflow  volume  on  poultry  and  egg 
receipts  have  greatly  increased  recently. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  . . . . .  3.75 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  &  Martin .  3.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B,  Charles  and 

H.  O.  Stuart .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea  .  2.50 

Egg  Farming. 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


JUNE  IM  JANUARY  . 


INDERA  FIGURFIT 
(Coldpruf)  Knitted 
Princess  Slips  or  Hip 
Skirts  solve  the  cold 
weather  problem  .  .  , 

.  .  .  no  crawling  or 
bunching  worries. 
Easy  to  launder;  no  iron¬ 
ing  required.  Exclusive 
sta-up  straps.  Choice 
colors  and  weights, 
at  modern  stores. 

Writ!  lor  Stylo 
Fold«  N0.36-B. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  lenaible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yourt  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Kice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


America!  6 choicest  colcrs,afuU-slze 
15c-Packet  of  seeds  of  each,  all  6  sent 
postpaid  to  you  for  only  lOe— to  get  ac- 
quainted.  Send  dime  today! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free— Tested, 
guaranteed  seeds;  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables , 
for  bumper  crops.  The  Old  Reliable  Seed  House.  , 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

220  Maule  Building.  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


BRONZE  POETS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Order  early  and  get  early  dis¬ 
counts  and  exact  dates  wanted. 
FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


©  Q  t  tL 

BOSTON  POULTRY 
SHOW 

JANUARY  16-17-18-19-20 
BOSTON  GARDEN 

Premium  List  and  Particulars: 

PAUL  IVES,  Chairman 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


V'RITE  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 
Developed  to  near  perfection  from  one  of  original  strains 
under  State  R.O.P.  supervision.  Winner  Boston  1945 
Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaranteed  Chicks — BOP  Cock¬ 
erels.  regular  grade  Reserve  now. 
ATWDOD’S  PDULTRY  FARMS.  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


READY-TO-LAY  N.  H.  BEDS.  ROCKS  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
Beauties.  G.  SIMMS,  WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


WANTED  EGOS  OF  ALL.  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ins.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  Ytrk 


nt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Junior  Farmers 


Soil  conservation  slides  are  now  avail¬ 
able  to  Massachusetts  4-H  Clubs.  Ar¬ 
rangements  for  showing  them  to  county 
or  local  groups  should  be  made  through 
the  county  club  agent.  Colored  pictures 
from  every  county  in  the  State  show 
how  soil  can  be  managed  to  conserve  it. 
Educational  features  of  this  kind  that 
have  a  practical  application  are  espe¬ 
cially  beneficial  and  desirable. 

During  the  past  decade,  $900,000,000 
worth  of  farm  property  has  gone  up  in 
smoke  in  the  XJnited  States,  and  35,000 
persons  have  perished  in  farm  fires. 
These  figures  compiled  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  do  not  in¬ 
clude  crop  losses,  nor  do  they  begin  to 
picture  the  tragic  sufferings  of  farm 
families  and  the  thousands  who  have 
been  seriously  injured  for  life.  Massa- 
chusette  4-H  clubs  have  been  active  in 
their  fire  prevention  work  and  pro¬ 
grams.  The  continued  need  for  this 
worth-while  activity  is  great. 

A  report  of  some  recent  meetings  of 
various  local  4-H  club  members  and 
groups  mentions  that  Christine  Mathews, 
a  Norfolk  County  delegate  to  the  last 
State  Camp,  has  organized  two  new 
clothing  clubs  in  Dedham;  one  is  a 
group  of  five  junior  members  and  the 
other  a  group  of  six  girls  of  her  own 
age. 

Poultry  club  members  from  Hampden 
County  recently  visited  J.  J.  Warren’s 
Poultry  Farm  in  North  Brookfield.  On 
the  way  back,  they  stopped  at  a  dress¬ 
ing  plant  to  see  how  the  birds  were 
prepared  for  market. 

The  Franklin  County  garden  rally  was 
held  this  year  at  the  Greenfield  fair¬ 
grounds.  Approximately  50  boys  and 
girls  were  present  from  Greenfield, 
Turners  Falls,  Montague  City,  Deerfield, 
and  Orange.  A  chicken  pie  dinner  was 
put  on  by  the  Stoughton  dairy  club  of 
Norfolk  County.  Practice  in  fitting  and 
showing  of  both  dairy  cattle  and  sheep 
was  demonstrated.  Parents,  club  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  all  had  a  day  to  re¬ 
member. 


Maine  4-H  Club  members  and  their 
leaders  have  held  the  national  record 
for  the  past  several  years  for  the  job 
they  have  done  in  finishing  their  proj¬ 
ects.  The  last  record  was  94.1  per  cent 
completion,  which  was  again  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  United  States.  Club  leaders, 
victory  guides  and  members  throughout 
the  State  are  being  called  upon  to  finish 
the  job  for  1945  by  submitting  an  ac¬ 
count  or  report  card  on  every  project 
enrolled  this  year.  An  award  for  every 
finisher  is  being  recommended  by  the 
State  4-H  Club  Department.  Every 
member  completing  a  food  production 
or  conservation  project  will  receive  an 
attractive  certificate  with  Governor 
Hildreth’s  signature. 

The  “Work  with  a  Will”  Club  of 
Benton  is  the  first  club  in  Kennebec 
County  to  organize  for  the  coming  club 
year.  The  new  officers  of  this  club  are: 
Eldon  Wixson,  JV.,  president;  Faith 
Wixson,  vice-president;  Sharon  Clark, 
secretary;  Joanne  Barnes,  treasurer; 
Joyce  Wixson,  color  bearer;  Gail  Fish 
and  Faith  Wixson,  committee  on  enter- 
taimnent;  and  Louise  Berry  and  Joyce 
Wixson,  social  committee;  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Wixson,  local  leader. 

The  “Work  and  Win”  Club  of  Sidney 
joined  with  the  “Merry  Maids”  of  North 
Augusta  in  putting  on  an  entertainment 
for  the  North  Augusta  Grange  at  its 
recent  meeting.  The  members  presented 
an  original  play  about  4-H  Club  work, 
written  by  Mrs.  Laura  Turner,  the  as¬ 
sistant  leader  of  the  “Merry  Maids”. 
The  “Work  and  Win”  Club  took  part  in 
the  play,  with  a  piano  solo  by  John 
Morgan,  a  recitation  by  Eddie  Gibbs, 
and  xylophone  solo  by  Lorraihe  Gibbs. 
Both  clubs  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of 
4-H  work. 


Twelve-year-old  Barbara  Hamlin  of 
Sharon,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  and 
ten-year-old  Gilbert  Martin  of  North 
Stonington,  New  London  County,  took 
three  of  the  five  top  honors  in  the  re¬ 
cent  4-H  beef  show  and  sale  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  Barbara’s  1,060-pound 
steer,  which  sold  for  35  cents  a  pound, 
was  named  Reserve  Champion  in  the 
Heavy  Aberdeen-Angus  class,  and 
brought  his  owner  the  $50  Victory  Bond 


offered  by  the  Connecticut  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Assn,  for  the  best  Connecticut 
Angus  steer.  Gilbert  was  paid  26  cents 
for  each  of  his  Highly  Commended 
steers,  which  averaged  a  weight  of  975 
pounds. 

John  Lathrop,  Jr.,  10,  of  Blandford, 
Massachusetts,  won  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  prize  and  sold  his  1,125-pound  ani¬ 
mal  for  $618.42.  Other  Connecticut  4-H 
Club  members  that  exhibited  their 
steers  to  honors  included:  Robert  Han¬ 
son,  Norfolk;  Patty  Lou  and  Ray  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Kent;  Jeanne  Vaill,  Goshen;  Elihu 
Carlson,  Canaan,  all  from  Litchfield 
County;  Barbara  Hawling,  Sharon;  Glo¬ 
ria  Grouter,  Farmington,  Hartford 
County;  Melvin  and  Daniel  Avery,  Staf¬ 
ford,  Fairfield  County. 

This  4-H  beef  project  was  founded  in 
1920  to  educate  young  farm  people  in 
the  selection,  feeding  and  marketing  of 
beef  animals.  Since  that  date,  1,571,932 
pounds  of  beef  have  been  auctioned  for 
a  total  of  $276,309.05.  Interested  breed¬ 
ers  have  cooperated  by  selling  calves  to 
4-H  members  at  about  $75  a  head. 


George  Acomb  of  Dansville,  Living¬ 
ston  County,  New  York,  a  4-H  member 
for  10  years,  showed  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  baby  beef  at  the  12th  annual  4-H 
Baby  Beef  Show  and  Sale  held  recently 
at  I^lmyra.  Twenty-eight  prime  steers 
from  the  six  counties  vied  for  the  honor. 
George’s  Grand  Champion  Angus 
brought  51  cents  a  pound  and  the  Re¬ 
serve  Champion,  exhibited  by  George 
Winter,  Jr.,  of  Erie  County,  sold  for 
39  cents  a  pound.  Betty  Nice  of  Erie 
County  showed  her  steer  to  third  place 
for  a  highly  commended  rating.  This 
steer  brought  50  cents  a  pound,  just  a 
cent  lower  than  for  the  Champion.  Bes¬ 
sie  Acomb  of  Dansville,  George’s  sister, 
succeeded  in  winning  fourth  place  for 
a  commended  rating.  Quality,  finish, 
and  type  of  animals  this  year  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high.  Other  exhibitors  in 
this  group  included:  Helen  Acomb,  Liv¬ 
ingston  County;  Kenneth  Dean,  Seneca; 
Clifton  Mills  and  Gordon  Wood,  Cayuga; 
Harold  Smith,  Jr.,  Wayne;  Robert  Car- 
son  and  Patricia  Carroll,  Ontario;  and 
Gerald  Agle,  Gilbert  Winter,  Philip 
Nice,  Jr.,  Philip  Taylor,  George  Schictel, 
and  Harold  Bley,  of  Erie. 


William  Malick,  who  will  be  18  years 
old  in  December,  lives  on  the  road  from 
Minoa  to  East  Syracuse  in  Onondaga 
County,  New  York.  He  is  a  1945  Empire 
Farmer  (Group  A)  of  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America.  Almost  since  he  can 
remember,  he  has  raised  bees.  Aside 
from  bees  he  had  a  half-acre  of  grapes 
and  apples,  and  also  grew  potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  beans  and  miscellaneous  veg¬ 
etables.  In  addition  he  raised  chickens, 
studied  farm  practices  and  worked 
many  hours  on  the  railroad.  Today,  his 
records,  complete  and  accurate,  attest  to 
earnings  from  the  farm  of  $1,6()0  in  four 
years,  and  cash  assets  $1,20().  There  is 
no  stopping  boys  like  these.  Future 
Farmers  of  America  is  helping  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  many  other 
worthy  farm  boys. 


A.  B.  and  William  Weeks,  North 
Clarendon,  Rutland  County,  Vermont, 
were  hosts  to  members  of  the  Vermont 
Holstein-Friesian  Club  at  its  1945  pic¬ 
nic.  Among  the  features  of  the  day 
was  a  cattle  judging  contest  for  boys 
and  girls  under  21  years  of  age,  at  which 
a  purebred  Holstein  heifer  calf  and  a 
purebred  Holstein  bull  calf  were  award¬ 
ed  the  two  top  honors.  These  calves 
are  from  high-producing  cow  families 
in  the  Weeks’  herd  and  are  sired  by 
Hurlwood  Clipper,  who  was  Grand 
Champion  male  at  the  Rutland  Fair  in 
1944.  David  Creed  and  George  Gordon, 
both  living  in  Rutland  County,  were 
the  fortunate  recipients  of  the  awards. 


When  the  800,000  or  more  former 
4-H  boys  who  served  in  the  war  serv¬ 
ices  return  to  civilian  life,  they  will 
wear  a  small  emblem.  It  will  stand  for 
a  great  deal,  and  will  command  respect 
among  informed  people  everywhere.  It 
means  that  the  wearer  has  served  and 
been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country.  d. 


The  Polasiewsky  twins,  Mary  and  Anna,  share  the  work  equally  in  all  phases  of 
their  4-H  Club  poultry  project,  with  barred  rocks,  at  their  father’s  farm 

in  New  Haven  County,  Conn. 


Less  Egg  Cleaning 

Spotless  clean  eggs  are  always  the 
most  desirable  and  bring  the  best  prices. 
The  one  best  way  to  keep  the  eggs 
clean  is  to  fence-in  the  droppings.  In 
our  20x20  foot  house,  the  roosts  are  all 
on  the  same  level,  18  inches  from  the 
floor  and  made  in  sections  so  they  can 
be  removed.  We  have  made  the  units 
in  two  ten-foot  sections.  If  this  is  re¬ 
garded  as  too  heavy,  they  can  be  made 
in  three  or  four  units  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience. 

Our  roosts  run  east  and  west.  The 
first  one  is  ten  inches  from  the  back 
wall  of  the  chicken  house  and  the  other 
roosts  are  ten  inches  apart.  I  built  eight 
roosts  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
house.  Right  against  the  underside  of 
these  roosts  I  stapled  one-inch  mesh 
poultry  netting.  The  front  roost  is  six 
and  two-thirds  feet  from  the  North 
wall.  About  six  inches  in  front  of  this 
roost  I  have  a  tight  partition  fourteen 
inches  high  from  the  floor  up  within 
four  inches  from  the  roosts.  This  four- 
inch  space  allows  air  to  circulate  under 
the  roosts,  but  the  hens  cannot  get 
under  the  roost  and  mess  up  their  feet 
and  then  track  up  their  eggs  in  the 
nests. 

Too  few  nests  for  the  number  of  hens 
is  responsible  for  hens  crowding  into 
nests  and  often  breaking  their  eggs.  I 
always  allow  one  nest  for  every  five 
hens  in  the  flock.  I  have  a  new  type  of 
nest  that  I  like  very  much.  The  bottom 
is  made  of  hardware  cloth,  about  %  inch 
mesh.  This  bottom  is  installed  so  that 
it  tilts  slightly  to  the  front  and  the  eggs 
then  roll  slowly  forward  into  a  tray  out¬ 
side.  'There  is  a  perch  in  front  and  just 
above  the  tray.  With  this  type  of  nest 
I  never  use  any  nesting  material  and 
never  have  any  eggs  broken  in  case  too 
many  hens  favor  a  certain  nest. 

Nest  curtains  help  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  hens  that  seem  to  like  one  nest 
better  than  the  others.  'The  light  is  kept 
out  and  each  nest  remains  the  same 
darkness.  It  is  also  difficult  for  a  hen 
to  stand  on  the  perch  in  front  of  a 
curtained  nest  and  fight  the  hen  occupy¬ 
ing  it.  MRS.  o.  c. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertuements  ot  Stthicriberst 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  539, 

PURE  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre¬ 
paid  3rd  zone;  also  pure  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind) ;  10  lbs.,  $1,  prepaid.  Bill  Sossei,  Coble- 
skill.  N.  Y. _ _ 

PURE  maple  sugar  cakes,  assorted:  on  account  short 
crop,  $1.10  per  lb.,  prepaid  3rd  zone.  C.  L.  Chaffee, 
Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


DAIMIO  persimmon:  large  ai  oranges:  beautiful,  de¬ 
licious,  subtropical  fruits;  good  for  sick  or  well; 
those  fruits  please  every  one;  bushel  $4,  half  bushel 
$2.50,  express  collect.  Fitzgerald’s  Fruit  Farm, 
Stephenvllle,  Tex. _ 

TBEE-Ripened  Oranges,  Grapefruit,  $3.00  bushel:  $4.50 

express  paid.  A.  Shaw,  1012  15th  St.,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

STUART  PECANS,  new  crop,  extra  large  and  oversize. 

10  lbs.  $4.50.  Shelled.  2  lbs.  $2.40;  5  lbs.  $5.75; 
10  lbs.  $10.50J  Prepaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
J.  Trus  Hayes  (Grower),  Dillon,  S.  C.  (Formerly 
Merchantville,  N.  J.). _ _ 

INDIAN  RIVER  FRUIT — Direct  from  groves.  Bushel. 

express  prepaid:  Duncan  grapefruit  $3.65:  Marsh 
seedless  grapefruit  $3.95;  half  Marsh  grapefruit  half 
oranges  $4.20;  oranges  $4.40;  holiday  mixture  oranges, 
grapefruit,  tangerines,  kumquats  for  December  delivery 
$4.70.  Half  bushels:  3/5  foregoing  prices.  Schuyler 
Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $9.  not  prepaid.  No 

C.  O.  D's.  F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville,  New  York. 

HONEY:  12  lbs.  clover,  postpaid  $3.  No  C.  O.  D.’s. 

F.  W.  Lesser,  Fayetteville.  New  York. 


very  delicious.  Uj.  85c:  2  lb.  $1.65;  5  lb,  $4  00. 
prepaid  p.  p.  R.  L.  Hannan,  Dlllsburg,  Pa. _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wlldflower  Honey;  contains  no  buck¬ 

wheat  or  other  strong  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.60, 
10  lbs.  $3.00,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  10  lbs.  $2.90;  5  lbs.  $1.50 

Buckwheat:  10  lbs,  $2.40;  5  lbs.  $1.30,  postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

WHILE  it  lasts;  honey  from  Pall  flowers  only;  one 
5-lb.  pall  $1.25;  one  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $6.66; 
ship  by  express  collect:  no  C.  O.  D.  St.  Lawrence 
River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  New  York. 


WOODWARD  S  "Home  of  the  Honey  Bee.”  Clarks- 
ville,  N.  Y.  Clover  or  buckwheat  honey;  no  drip  or 
liquid;  year  around,  5  lb.  $1.50,  3rd  zone;  60  lb,  can 
biickheat  $9;  express  not  prepaid. 


NEW  Crop  Georgia  Pecans  10  lbs.  $4.50;  25  lbs.  $10; 

express  prepaid.  Nut  meats;  2  lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs. 
$5.50;  postpaid.  Whippoorwill  Plantation.  Valdosta,  Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpets. 
Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  W.  1st  St.,  Hazleton.  Pa. 

HUJIDINGER — Also  centrifugal  pumps  4”  inlet;  egg 

cartons,  compressor.  Will  sell  or  trade.  Write  M. 
de  Pauw,  Higbie  Lane,  Babylon,  L.  I. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Pireless  cooker  duplex  No.  70.  albminum 

lined,  $25;  with  pots,  stones  and  so  on,  $35.  Mrs. 
Bohning,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED:  Grandfathers  clock,  grandmothers  clock,  or 

cuckoo  clock,  working  condition  or  not.  BOX  2475, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W’ ANTED:  Complete  snow  blade  for  Fordson.  tractor. 

Frank  Cooper,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. _ 

W.ANTED;  Big  game  rifle,  give  complete  details.  BOX 
2481,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WAN'TED:  Strings  of  old  sleigh  bells  or  cow  bells. 

Write  description  and  price.  R.  F.  Mackey,  Pond 
Eddy,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Two  saw  right  hand  edger,  and  a  trimmer. 
BOX  2489,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOB  SALE:  Complete  32-volt  Delco  electric  system 
consisting  16  heavy  duty  batteries,  800-watt  gasoline 
generator,  radio,  electric  iron,  motors;  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  located  near  Honesdale,  Pa.  Jack  Cbason,  801 
Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

FOB  SALE;  Mann  No.  12  power  bone  cutter,  2  coal 
brooder  stoves,  one  wood  brooder  stove.  M.  H.  Lind- 
sey,  Northvllle,  N.  Y. _ 

3000  W’ATT  A.  C.  generator,  120  volts,  exciter,  rheo¬ 
stat,  voltmeter,  good  condition.  Brandt,  Box  361, 
Hillburn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

W’ ANTED;  Used  30  to  50-gallon  milk  pasteurizer. 
Benj.  Harris,  Obltmyle,  Pa. _ _ 

FOB  SALE:  Garden  tractor  with  attachments.  Julius 

G.  Radatz,  Glen  Street.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THESE  REG.  HOLSTEIN  SALES 

A//  Conducted  Under  the  Management 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

FLOYD  HIBBARD  Dispersal  50  Head  Springville,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Tuesday,  November  20.  His  farm,  in  a  large  tent.  A  leading  and  old-established 
Penna.  Herd.  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Certified.  In  Cow  Testing  for  IT  years.  Herd 
averages  as  high  as  high  as  502.6  lb.  of  fat,  2  time  milking.  Officially  classified  for 
type:  1  "Excellent”,  6  “Very  Good”,  12  "Good  Plus”,  3  “Good”. 

FLOYD  HIBBARD,  Owner — Springville.  Pa. 


90  Head  W.  T.  CONKLING  Complete  Dispersal  90  Head 

Saturday,  November  24.  Sale  held  in  heated  pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.  Herd  Sire,  Sir  Emperor  Design,  the  only  son  of  the  leading  proven  sire, 
Dunloggin  Design,  out  of  a  931  lb.  fat  record  dam.  He  sells  with  25  daughters.  Many 
cows  with  large  CTA  records  up  to  800  lb.  fat.  40  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  a  $3000 
son  of  Montvic  Lochinvar.  Animals  of  ail  ages,  many  due  during  next  three  months. 

W.  T.  CONKLING.  Owner— Earlvhle,  N.  Y. 


50  Head  JOHN  R.  MAXWELL  Complete  Dispersal  50  Head 

Monday,  November  26.  His  farm,  2  miles  south  of  FranklinviUe,  Catt.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
on  Route  16,  Buffalo-Olean  Road.  Many  fresh  and  close  springers,  bred  and  unbred 
heifers,  heifer  calves.  A  good  producing  herd.  7  cows  with  CTA  records  from  400 
lb.  to  485  lb.  fat,  2  time  milking,  some  in  heifer  form.  Ah  raised  on  the  farm,  rich 
in  King  Bessie,  Carnation,  and  Posch  blood  lines.  Sale  will  start  at  10:30  A.  M., 
held  in  big  tent.  Lunch  served. 

JOHN  H.  MAXWELL,  Owner— FranklinviUe,  N.  Y. 


60  Head  FRANK  RUHLEN  Estate  Dispersal  Sale  60  Head 

Tuesday,  November  27.  At  the  farm,  2V2  miles  west  of  Sardinia,  7  miles  east  of 
Springville,  on  the  Middle  Road,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested, 
under  State  calfhood  vaccination  plan.  33  milkers,  27  yearlings  and  heifers.  Herd 
founded  in  1910,  many  have  large  production  records.  ’I’he  complete  line  of  farm 
and  dairy  equipment  will  be  sold  in  the  forenoon.  Sale  starts  at  10:00  A.  M.  sharp. 
This  is  an  excellent  herd  for  type  and  production  with  a  better  than  400  lb.  average 
for  the  year. 

FRANK  RUHLEN  Estate,  Owner— East  Concord,  N.  Y. 


112  Head  LYDIAN  LAMB  Dispersal  112  Head 

Friday,  November  30.  At  his  farm,  located  5  miles  east  of  Oswego,  Oswego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Hall  Road.  T.  B.  Accredited,  Registered  Cattle,  blood  tested,  young 
animals.  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  up-to-date  mastitis  tests. 

75  Registered  Holsteins:  49  milkers,  all  fresh  or  heavy  springers,  majority  first, 
second,  and  third  calf  heifers;  15  heifers  from  6  months  to  1  year;  11  calves.  (Most 
of  these  are  from  high  producing  Canadian  blood  lines.) 

25  High  Grade  Guernsey  cows:  Part  fresh,  balance  springers.  This  herd  produced 
$10,500  of  milk  in  three  months. 

Sale  will  start  at  10:00  A.  M.,  lunch  served,  held  in  a  big  tent  regardless  of  weather. 

LYMAN  LAMB,  Owner— Oswego,  N.  Y. 


THE  ANNUAL  BIG-QUALITY  DECEMBER  EARLVILLE  SALE 

170  Registered  Holsteins  selling  December  5-6.  For  23  years,  these  December  Earl¬ 
ville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  sales  have  attracted  buyers  of  high  quality  animals 
from  all  Eastern  United  States.  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative;  many  Bang’s  Vac¬ 
cinated;  mastitis  charts  with  milking  animals;  all  treated  against  shipping  fever. 

Tlie  First  day — Wed.,  Dec.  5 — 50  select  animals  of  the  breed’s  most  popular  blood 
lines.  Both  sex,  all  ages. 

The  Second  day — Thurs.,  Dec.  6 — 125  Fresh  and  Close  springers.  Many  with  500 
to  757  lbs.  fat. 

SALE  HELD  IN  HEATED  PAVILION. 


Catalogs  will  be  available  at  the  ringside  at  each  of  these  events. 

Animals  in  all  sales  under  my  management  sold  to  be  exactly  as  represented  with 
the  highest  code  of  business  ethics. 

For  25  years,  the  East’s  most  prominent  breeders  and  dairymen  have  patronized  my 
sales  with  satisfactory  results. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  at  any  of  the  above  sales.  There  are  some  real  valves 
awaiting  you. 

R.  AUSTIN  IBACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
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RlUO  BROODER  MOOSES 
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ORDER 

NOW 


WRITE  FOR 
^-tec  FOLDER  I 


•  It’s  none  too  soon  to  order  your 
Rilco  Brooder  if  you  want  it  for  spring 
delivery.  Some  labor  is  available  during 
winter  months  that  will  not  be  available 
in  the  spring. 

Rilco  houses  are  modern,  neat  ap* 
pearing.  Built  with  the  famous  Rilco 
glued  laminated  wood  rafter.  Engi* 
neered  and  factory-built  to  precision 
standards.  Easy  to  build  with  these 
ready-to-use  rafters.  Strong,  durable, 
light  in  weight,  they  make  a  house 
that’s  easy  to  move  to  clean  ground. 
Plenty  of  head  room  and  floor  area, 
but  less  inside  space  to  be  heated. 
Wr/fe  for  FREE  folder  on  Rilco  Rafters 
for  Barns,  Machine  Sheds,  Cribs, 
Brooder,  Laying  and  Hog  Houses. 
Order  your  Rilco  brooder  house  soon. 

RILCO  laminated  products,  inc. 

A  WtY£KHAEUSCI>  INSTITUTION 
225  Conyngham  Ave.,  Wilkes -Borre,  Pennsylvania 


Pick  Pouitru  Fast 

^  with  a 

PICKWICK  PICKER 


Available  in  3  Sizes 


A  Pickwick  Poultry  Picker 
increases  your  profits 
through  savings  in  time 
and  labor.  Picks  chick¬ 
ens,  ducks,  geese  and  tur¬ 
keys  faster,  cleaner,  eas¬ 
ier.  Built  for  efficient, 
low-cost  performance. 

Get  Full  detaila  .  .  . 

Write  for  Free  Folder  ! 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat. 
Office 


THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street  N.  E.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antisepflc.. 
At  oil  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealerL  50c,  SI. 00.  S2.S0  and  $4ji0> 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

For  TurkeyS/  Chickons,  Ducks  and  Geese 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  electrically  heated, 
thermostatic  controlled  scalding  tanks. 

Ask  for  information  or  come  to  see  us  at  our  shog. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 
Office:  303  5th  Are.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
ShoD  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y.,  Near  142d  Street. 


Herrick  Semi-Scalders 

Electricallj  Heated — Thermestatically  Contrelled 
INSULATED  WITH  MINERAL  WOOL 
Holds  Temperature  Within  One  Degree 

Boasters  dressed  as  low  as  1/10  of  a  cent  a  bird  by 
actual  test.  Sizes  29  to  100  gallons  at  $80  to  $267. 
Write  tor  PBEE  Descriptive  Folder  and  Price  List. 

ANSELM  C.  FRANKEL,  GREENFIELD,  MASS. 

-CHICKEN  AND  TURKEY  COOPS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlots  or  Less 

CHUCKROW’S 

troy.  new  YORK 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List 


Turkey  Poults  &  Turkey  Breeding  Stock 

PLAN  YOUR  NEXT  TURKEY 
FLOCK  NOW ! 

Complete  information  on  poults  for  1946 
and  breeding  stock  for  fall  shipment. 
Write  today! 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  poults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  l)red  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Baisers  Book. 
It’s  freel  WYNGARDEN  FARMS.  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  20,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


COLONIAL  CHICKL 


FIRST  for  16  consecutive  years 
because  of  L»OW  PRICES,  high  Qual¬ 
ity  and  service.  Leading  purebreed^ 
crossbreeds.  8EXEX),  if  desired* 
-V  U.  8.  Approved,  PuUorum  Tested 

BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POUI.- 
K  ^  '  TRY  BOOK.  Both  FBEEl 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marlon,  Ohio 

MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


UNNYBROOII 


“'//// 


READY  -  TO  -  LAY 

PULLETS 

15,000  pullets  from  6  weeks  up  to  rcady-to-lay. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production — early 
hatched,  range  raised,  full  of  health  and  vitality, 
ready  to  make  money  for  you.  Now  ready  for 
shipment. 

ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

BABY  CHICKS — Free  catalog  describes  one  of 
finest  poultry  plants  in  East.  Hatches  weekly  all 
year.  Place  your  order  well  in  advance. 

NEW  MAMPSHIRES  •  R.liREDS 

WHITK  NESHORNS  •  WHITE  ROCMj 

BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


A. HOWARD  _FINCAR,  Owner. 

Bm  R— Plions  1309-JI— HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

FOR  1946 

White  Hollands  B.  B.  Bronze 
All  Breeders  PuUorum  Free 

(TUBE  TEST  METHOD) 

We  hatch  poults  from  our  own  6000 
Breeders,  carefully  selected  for 
weight,  shape,  and  fast  maturing  for 
good  marketing.  We  hatch  eggs  from 
our  own  Breeders  exclusively.  For 
better  livability,  buy  your  poults 
near  home. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

AFFRON  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM 

Sam  Affron  (Prop.) 

Highland,  New  York 

TELEPHONE:  HIGHLAND  4091 

Agents  for  Johnson  Poultry  Pickers 
and  Scalders 


McDonald  Farms 

Broad -Breasted  Bronze 
^  and  White  Hollands 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 
From  20,000  breeders  we  se¬ 
lected  and  blood  tested  under 
State  supervision  5,000  breed- 
^ers  under  the  National  Turkey 
^Improvement  Plan.  All  birds 
hatched  from  eggs  produced 
from  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
flocks.  Now  taking  or- 
for  Day-Old  and 
fVrif®  Started  Poults,  up 

for  ^  to  10  weks  old. 

Prices  and 
Particulars. 

Visitors  Invited. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  N.Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


For  almost  flve  years  now,  we’ve  had 
a  Triple  Indemnity  Family  Group  Policy 
issued  by  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois.  We’ve  already  paid  $55 
in  premiums,  $1.00  a  month,  and  the 
policy  covers  my  husband,  myself  and 
my  six  children.  .On  the  front  page  of 
the  policy,  it  states  the  amount  of  money 
paid  in  case  of  death,  any  where  from 
$100  to  $1,000,  depending  on  age;  double 
if  auto  accidental  death,  and  triple  if 
travel  accidental  death.  My  husband 
died  two  months  ago.  He  was  68,  so  I 
thought  we  would  get  $200,  just  like  the 
policy  said.  Now  I’m  told  we  can  only 
collect  $12.50.  We’re  poor  people  and 
haven’t  even  enough  for  burial  expense. 

I  consider  this  insurance  worthless  and 
advertising  such  insurance  should  be 
stopped.  No  doubt  there  are  thousands 
in  the  same  boat  as  ourselves.  Can’t 
you  do  something  for  us? 

Massachusetts.  mrs.  b.  c. 

We  have  continually  advised  Rural 
New-Yorker  subscribers  against  limited 
accident  policies  and  family  group  life 
policies.  Unless  they  read  such  policies 
thoroughly  and  know  exactly  what  they 
are  buying,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
steer  clear  of  them. 

This  Family  Group  policy  of  the 
Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Co.  is  typical. 
The  benefits  of  $100  to  $1,000,  and  three 
times  that  if  death  is  caused  in  a  “trayel 
accident”,  stand  out  in  big  black  print 
right  on  the  face  of  the  policy.  Most 
people  figure  that  one  of  those  amounts 
are  paid  in  case  an  insured  dies.  But 
that  is  not  so.  All  that  the  Company 
agrees  to  pay-  (and  this  appears  in  much 
smaller  print)  is  the  amount  stated,  di¬ 
vided  by  the  number  of  living  persons 
insured  under  the  policy.  Here,  there 
were  eight  people  insured.  The  father, 
69  his  next  birthday  in  January,  died  in 
September.  Since  the  age  is  figured  by 
the  nearest  birthday,  he  came  within 
the  69-74  year  bracket  for  which  $100 
is  paid;  but  since  there  were  eight  per¬ 
sons  insured,  only  one-eighth  of  $100, 
or  $12.50,  is  due  under  the  policy. 

This  is  not  a  cheap  policy,  especially 
for  elderly  people  or  for  large  families, 
and  it  is  those  people  whom  companies 
seem  to  single  out  as  particularly  good 
“suckers”  for  family  group  policies. 

We  are  sorry  for  Mrs.  B.  C.  and  her 
family,  but  the  case  is  worth  reporting 
so  as  to  warn  others  not  to  make  the 
same  mistake.  We  cannot  advise  the 
purchase  of  this  kind  of  policy.  If,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  somebody  thinks  that  his  spe¬ 
cial  circumstances  warrant  the  purchase, 
the  least  he  can  do  for  himself  is  to 
read  every  line  of  the  policy,  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  all  the  paragraphs 
in  fine  print.  Those  are  usually  the 
most  important  paragraphs  in  the  policy. 

Hospitalization  mail-order  insurance 
policies  should  also  be  carefully  read. 
It  is  important  too  that  a  company  is 
licensed  in  the  State  in  which  you  live. 
Write  your  State  Insurance  Department 
if  in  doubt.  Read  any  policy  before 
signing  or  paying  any  money. 

The  Tilo  Roofing  Company  repaired 
the  roof  last  week.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  you  they  would  not  have  done  it. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  a  whole  year, 
but  when  you  got  after  them  they  made 
up  their  mind  to  do  something  about  it. 
They  did  a  very  poor  job  in  the  first 
place  and  the  roof  will  not  last  three 
years  the  way  it  looks  now.  We  don’t 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them 
any  more.  Thank  you  ever  so  much 
for  taking  such  an  interest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Several  people  around  here  have 
had  the  same  trouble. 

Penna.  mrs.  a.  p. 

We  are  glad  this  has  been  settled,  but 
it  took  too  long  a  time.  In  June  1944 
our  reader  negotiated  with  an  agent  of 
the  Tilo  Company  in  Philadelphia  for 
a  roof,  which  was  guaranteed  for  ten 
years.  He  paid  $146  cash.  The  roof 
leaked  at  the  first  rain  and  when  noti¬ 
fied  the  Tilo  Co.  promised  to  send  a  man 
to  repair  it,  but  did  not  do  so.  They 
made  repeated  promises  to  the  reader 
as  well  as  to  us  that  they  would  make 
repairs  and  replacements  called  for 
under  the  ten-year  guarantee.  It  was 
not  until  October  1945  that  they  finally 
fixed  the  roof.  Even  granting  materials 
and  men  were  not  promptly  available 
during  war  years,  we  still  feel  a  job  so 
poorly  done  should  have  had  prompt 
attention.  The  company  has  a  high  rat¬ 
ing  and  good  credit,  but  it  is  evident 
that  agents  outside  of  the  home  office 
are  not  as  attentive  to  complaints  as 
could  be  desired.  We  have  had  other 
similar  complaints,  the  majority  of 
which  were  adjusted  after  some  delay. 
No  farmer  or  home  dweller  can  afford 
to  have  a  leaking  roof. 

Will  you  please  see  if  you  could  col¬ 
lect  this  note  for  $20,  which  was  given 
me  in  1936?  I  cannot  get  any  reply. 

N.Y.  E.  w. 

The  maker  of  the  note  failed  to  reply 
to  requests  for  payment.  There  was  no 
way,  therefore,  to  collect  the  note  as 
the  6-year  statute  of  limitation  has  run 
against  it,  and  if  the  case  were  taken 
to  court,  the  debtor  could  plead  this 
limitation  as  a  defense.  Persuasion  and 
demand  may  at  some  time  induce  him 
to  pay  the  note,  but  with  the  present 
record,  it  is  doubtful. 


HEN-BRED  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 

For  Bigger  Profits 

Our  pullet  eggs  go  to  the  local  egg  auc¬ 
tion.  From  12,000  old  Leghorn  hen  breed¬ 
ers  (2  to  5  years  old)  -we  select  large, 
25  to  30  oz.  per  dozen  eggs  of  perfect 
shape  and  texture,  for  hatching.  That’s 
why  Stern  Chicks  are  larger,  stronger, 
and  show  greater  livability.  Big,  rugged 
males  from  225  to  289  egg  hens  head  these 
matings.  Customers  report  large  eggs, 
70%  production  at  6  montljs. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

FIRST  4  WEEKS  ON  ALU  MATINGS 

New  Hampshires — Practically  a  Hen  Chick 
Mating  containing  5,000  hand-selected 
breeders,  mostly  hens.  Our  own  hen-bred 
strain.  Customers  report  the  best  they 
can  find  anywhere  for  broilers,  eggs  and 
meat  profits. 

Stern-Cross  Rock-Hamps — Especially  de¬ 
manded  by  Del-Mar-Va  Broiler  Growers 
for  years.  Heavy  layers  mated  to  choice 
Barred  Rock  males  of  a  special  strain. 
True  hybrid  vigor.  Fast  growers.  Great 
broilers.  Pullets  make  excellent  layers, 
heavy  weights. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  for  descriptive,  illustrated  Catalog 
and  Price  List.  Free 


STERN  BROS. 


BOX  R, 

So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE^iDCK 

■  BABYS|0^QQ 


I 

I 


PER 

CHICKS  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
fiRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAMD 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


CKAMBaUH 

BARRiD 
ROCHS 

Now  booking  orders  for  later  de- 
livery.  Write  stating  your  needs. 
Wa  will  do  our  utmost  to  care 
for  you. 

Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Lir- 
abillty.  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

Brin^ 

You  Profits 

Invest  in  Mayo’s 
vigorous  chicks 
this  year.  Make  more  money 
with  Reds,  New  Hampshires 
or  Crosses.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  the  best  proof  that 
these  chicks  pay.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Place  your  order  early. 
Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
U.  S  Approved. 

JAMES  MAYO 

Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 

MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 

Write  for  it  Today.  _ 


VLti.Tk.f'CSCH  POULTRY  FARM 
DM,D\aVi/ValV  Route  3R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Croas 
and  K.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satlifactlon. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

nYTf  W  '■TTPC  Barred  Roeks,  range  reared  four 
»  i  months  old,  healthy,  vigorous. 

BRUNDAGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  10c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS — LeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farm,  Union,  N.  J. 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home,  capacity 
20.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  Institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  small  convalescent  home,  capacity  20.  Dr. 
H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  who  knows  his 
business  and  how  to  get  things  done;  no  one  working 
estate  need  apply;  plant  very  modern;  owner  is  practi- 
cal.  Write  BOX  1636,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  Farm  Couple;  man  experienced  with  dairy 
cattle;  woman  to  board  farm  help;  modern  house, 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished;  good  wages, 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 
ing  house;  attractive,  well-equipped  home,  pleasant 
living  conditions,  good  wages;  permfeent;  central  New 
Jersey.  Box  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Cow  Man,  single,  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  quality  pure  breds;  machine  milking; 
good  wages  and  living  conditions;  New  Jersey.  Box 
1965,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER — Small  institution,  year-round  job,  gen¬ 
eral  work  in  Winter;  salary  and  bonus,  $100  month, 
maintenance,  own  room;  laundry.  P.O.  Box  4.  Belle 
Mead,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED — Young  farm  hand,  26  to  35;  20  milking 
cows  on  D.  H.  I.  A.  test;  all  new  equipment;  will 
build  living  quarters  when  priorities  allow;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  family,  health.  L.  R.  Ripley,  Litchfield, 
Conn. _ 

SAWYER — Cross  cutters;  mill  hands;  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  48  hours  weekly.  Apply  Donatoni  Brothers, 
219  West  Main  St.,  Rockaway,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Two  good  machine  milkers;  single  men, 
farm  raised;  experienced;  top  wages,  permanent.  New 
Jersey;  write  stating  when  available  and  how  reached 
by  telephone:  BOX  2218,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN — Wanted  to  work  on  poultry  farm ;  $50  per  week. 
BOX  2223,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOJIEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  panty 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance.  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium,  Bed- 
ford  Hills.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARMHANDS — Single  citizens  on  institution  farm;  no 
milking,  48  hour  week,  with  overtime  paid;  $900  with 
board,  room  and  laundry;  vacations  and  sick  care. 
R.  L.  Whitney.  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2335,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Reliable  marbled  or  single  man  to  help 
build  up  poultry  and  fruit  production:  good  wages 
and  privileges.  Fox  Hill  Farm,  Columbia.  Conn. 
HELP  W.^TED:  Couple,  clean,  sober  and  reliable  for 
modern  farm  in  Maryland.  Man  to  care  for  turkeys 
and  do  odd  jobs;  woman  as  cook  and  housekeeper.  Reply 
giving  age,  full  particulars  and  salary.  BOX  2363. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  Young  woman  or  couple  with  no  children  for 
work  in  modem  boarding  and  breeding  kennel  located 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Good  salary  with  excellent  future: 
separate  living  quarters  furnished.  BOX  2405,  R.  N.  Y. 
COOKS.  Couples,  maids,  housekeepers,  waitresses,  child 
nurses:  help  all  kinds.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

FAMILY  man  wanted  having  mechanical  ability  with 
farm  experience:  winter  work,  principally  carpentry 
and  painting,  caring  for  poultry  and  hogs  and  making 
sausage:  permanent  position;  4-room  cottage.  C.  Drys- 
dale  Black,  Montague.  New  Jersey. 

COUPLE  Wanted  in  country  home:  must  be  good  cook 
and  gardener:  permanent  position  for  the  right  people: 
cottage  with  all  facilities  furnished;  salary  $200.  B.  E. 
Cooper  Jr.  Pennington.  N.  J.  Phone:  26J5. _ 

WANTED  Man  to  take  care  of  chickens  and  able  to 
drive  horse  or  small  pickup  truck.  BOX  2412,  R.N.Y. 

POULTRYMAN  To  raise  8000  broilers  with  modem 
equipment;  apartment  on  premises  and  $40  weekly: 
state  full  experience,  age  etc.  first  letter.  Seaver  Farm, 
Smlthtown  Branch.  Long  Island,  New  York. 

SINGLE  or  married  dairy  men  wanted;  farm  60  miles 
from  city;  good  salary;  apply  I.  Katz,  Holtsville,  N.Y. 
WANTED:  Man  in  Institution  store  room,  must  be 
clean  and  neat.  BOX  2415,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Farmer,  live  stock  experience,  single,  per- 
manent.  BOX  2431,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GOOD  Plain  Cook;  $70  per  month:  room  and  board. 

Also  House  Maid.  Graylock  Day  School  for  Little 
Children.  1120  Constant  Ave,,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced,  married  farmer;  knowledge  of 
live  stock;  house  and  usual  privileges.  BOX  2465, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Good  man  on  large  dairy  farm;  e.xcellent 
wages  and  privileges.  Galenkamp  Bros.  Dairy  Farm, 
Box  294,  Goshen,  N.  Y. _ 

DISCHARGED  VETERAN  or  other  person  who  thinks 
he  would  like  to  fann;  gain  experience:  help  me  this 
winter  under  good  living  conditions.  Work  what  time 
you  like;  have  time  to  investigate  northeast  agriculture. 
Terms  arranged.  Joseph  Kivlin,  Shoreham,  Vt. _ _ 

DAIRY  FARM  Worker,  married  man,  $120  per  month, 
usual  privileges,  new  modern  house:  this  Is  a  good 
steady  job  under  ideal  conditions  on  modern  farm.  Chas. 
A.  Manning,  Falls  Village,  Conn. ;  telephone  Canaan 
114-14. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  lor  family  of  five,  live  in, 

pleasant  surroundings.  Write  for  particulars  to  R. 
Schleutermann.  Milford.  Penna. _ 

AMBITIOUS,  Capable  Manager  needed  poultry  farm 
and  hatchery  New  Jersey.  Generous  arrangements  for 
right  man.  Write  giving  training,  experience,  salary 
range,  references.  Box  186,  Guilford.  Conn. 

WANTED:  A  reliable  man  or  woman  lor  egg  gathering 
on  poultry  fann;  room,  board  and  washing,  and  good 
wages.  Moyer  Poultry  Farm,  Bellevue,  Ohio. _ 

CHILDREN’S  NURSE,  3  children,  other  help  kept. 

permanent,  travel  with  family  if  necessary.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  wages,  references,  full  particulars.  Box  641, 
Litchfield,  Conn. _ 

CONVALESCENT  HOME— Requires  graduate  nurse, 
practical  nurse,  attendants  for  children,  relief  maid. 
Pleasant  surroundings:  39  miles  from  New  York  City. 
For  full  Information,  write  to  Box  207,  Chappaqua. 
Westchester  County,  New  York. _ 

HERDSMAN,  single  or  married  with  small  family,  on 

medium-size  farm  raising  Brown  Swiss.  Experience 
in  R.  O.  P.  work  and  showing  necessary;  lifelong  iKisl- 
tion  for  the  right  man.  Pleasa  give  full  particulars, 
references,  experience  and  wages.  Laurel  Ridge,  Litch- 
field.  Conn. _ _ _ 

HOUSEKBEI’ER — Friendly  country  family,  charming 

home  60  miles  N.  Y.  C. :  plain  cook  pleasant,  healthy, 
intelligent,  fond  of  children,  Protestant:  own  room  and 
bath,  $25  week,  every  modem  convenience,  liberal  time 
off  weekly  or  monthly,  no  laundry  or  heavy  cleaning; 
exchange  references.  Write  BGX  2486,  Rural  N.-Y. 


WANTED:  Waitress  and  second  girl;  family  of  three: 

no  cooking;  heavy  laundry  sent  out;  5  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany;  near  bus  line;  state  age;  references  required. 
BOX  2482,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Elderly  couple  to  live  in,  on  large  dairy 
farm-home;  man  to  make  self  useful  outside,  woman 
about  house  few  hours  daily ;  must  be  congenial  company. 
J.  C.  Galenkamp,  Box  294,  Goshen,  N,  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm  couple,  permanent  position,  modem 
fruit  farm,  no  livestock.  Comfortable  four-room  bun¬ 
galow,  electric  lights.  Inside  bath.  M.  S.  Hazen, 
Milton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WORKING  MANAGER  for  modem  dairy  farm  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey.  Thirty  head  registered  Gcremseys; 
modem  six-room  house,  hot  water  furnace,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity;  one  mile  from  school  and  store;  farm  largely 
mechanized:  an  excellent  opportunity  for  energetic  fam¬ 
ily  of  good  character.  Write,  giving  age,  experience, 
family,  and  salary  expected.  BOX  2483,  Rural  N.-Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  4-room  apartment  with  1  occupant. 
Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Married  man  experienced  in  general  dairy 
farm  work;  rooms  furnished  with  all  privileges:  good 
wages  to  start,  with  advancements  to  reliable,  capable 
man.  Ix)uis  Barnett,  Middletown  Ave.,  Northford,  Conn. 

MOTHER  and  Daughter  or  Sisters:  As  cook-houseworker 
and  nurse-chambermaid,  two  adults,  four  children. 
Ward,  394  Oceanside  Road,  Oceanside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COMPETENT  cook  and  downstairs  work,  $109  per 
month;  small  family,  pleasant  living  conditions  near 
down  town;  steady  job.  Write  giving  references,  533 
South  Main,  Geneva,  New  York. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Fruit  Farmer  for  65-acr6  farm,  $75 
per  month,  electric  and  wood  supplied,  house  with  all 
Improvements,  garden,  garage.  Mrs.  C.  Orlando,  R.  D. 
1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y, _ 

SAWYER  wanted  for  circular  mill.  BOX  2499,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

BUTCHER,  good  opportunity  for  all  around  slaughter 
house  man ;  steady  employment.  Write  Skyer,  New- 
burgh.  New  York. _ 

WANTED;  Experienced,  single  dairy  farmer  to  assist 
owner  with  herd  of  20  cows,  $100  room  and  board. 
Charles  L.  Wagner,  Plainfield,  R.  D.  2,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  neat,  experienced,  own  room  and 
bath;  2  adults,  2  boys,  21  mos.  and  6  yrs. ;  city 
winter,  country  summer.  BOX  2487,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ARE  YOU  a  general  houseworker  interested  in  good ' 
home  surroundings?  If  so,  name  your  own  price  and 
write  Mrs.  John  H.  Wilson,  Old  Roaring  Brook  Road. 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  in  new  modem  home  for  retired 
physician;  references.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Ross,  Brentwood, 
Long  Island,  N,  Y. _ 

QUIET  FAMILY,  three  adults,  wants  maid  general 
housework;  new  house  on  bus  line;  room  and  private 
bath;  good  wages,  more  for  driving  ability.  Mrs. 
Edwin  Blake,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Box  219.  Telephone. 
reverse  charges,  Muont  Kisco  6084. _ 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  married  working  dairy  fanner 
for  lOl  pure  bred  Guernseys  on  Long  Island.  Must  be 
familiar  with  machinery  and  milking  machines.  Mod¬ 
ern  cottage  and  good  wages  to  sober,  willing,  honest, 
dependable  man.  BOX  2495,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  CITIZENS  as  farmhands  on  institution  farm. 
No  milking.  $909  with  board,  room  and  laundry. 
Experienced  farm  mechanic  and  tractor  man,  $1209. 
Vacations,  sick  care.  48-hour  week.  R.  L.  Whitney, 
Box  288,  Westborough.  Mass. _ 

FARM  MANAGER-Herdsman — Have  managed  outstand¬ 
ing  herds  and  supervised  the  making  of  class  leader 
records;  also  shown  national  champions:  prefer  Guem- 
seys.  BOX  2493,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERD  or  Farm  Manager — Life-time  experience  in  all 
lines  of  general  farming ;  capable  of  handling  large 
herd;  prefer  Guernseys.  BOX  2494,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Farmer,  experienced  with  crops  and  pure 
bred  stock;  used  to  modern  machinery  and  machine 
milking:  $130  per  month;  modern  seven-room  house; 
coal,  milk  and  vegetables ;  bonus  or  profit  sharing  after 
one  year;  location  near  Danbury,  Conn.  BOX  2491, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HAVE  OPPORTUNITY  for  young,  single,  ex-service 
man  to  learn  milk  plant  operation ;  must  be  high 
school  graduate  and  good  worker:  apply  in  person. 
Honeoye  Falls  Cream  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Honeoye  Falls, 
New  York. _ 

ORCHARDMAN — Experienced  in  orchard  operations, 
apple  orchard  Champlain  Valley;  full  board  for  sin¬ 
gle  man;  state  experience  and  salary  wanted.  BOX  2529, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  WANTED — For  washing  dishes,  one  electric 
dishwasher  and  general  kitchen  work;  $100.  monthly, 
room  and  board;  in  small  hotel.  G.  M.  Fieldler,  East- 
port.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  and  grown  daughter:  reliable,  for  country 
home  in  Bernardsvllle,  N.  J.  handy  man  around  home 
and  garden;  housekeeper-cook;  daughter  to  assist  moth¬ 
er;  good  salary,  good  food,  and  congenial  home;  private 
3-rooms  and  bath;  references  required.  BOX  2497,  R.N.Y 
COUPLE,  reliable,  for  country  home  in  Bernardsville. 

New  Jersey.  Handy  man  around  home  and  garden. 
Housekeeper-cook.  Good  salary,  good  food,  and  congen¬ 
ial  home — private  three  room#  and  bath.  References 
required.  BOX  2503.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC  to  live  on  farm;  service 
cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  occasionally  drive  for  owner: 
good  living  quarters  and  salary.  BOX  2592,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WOMAN,  reliable,  to  share  housework;  must  like 
country,  children,  animals ;  good  home  and  wages  to 
right  person.  Write  Mrs.  Stevens,  Kingston.  New  Jersey. 

COUPLE — Wife  cook  and  light  housework  for  family  of 
two;  no  laundry.  Man  gardener:  small  house  in  Long 
Island  near  New  York.  Permanent;  salary  $209;  com¬ 
plete  maintenance;  liberal  time  off;  references  required. 
BOX  2504.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ORCHARD1L4.N — Experienced,  to  take  charge  of  apple 
orchard,  2900  trees.  Lake  Champlain  area;  house  with 
privileges  for  married  man;  salary  and  share  of  profits. 
BOX  2505,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Nurse  for  institutional  work;  maintenance 
plus  $109  per  month.  Ruth  H.  Kruger,  77  Pelham- 
WQod  Road,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. _ 

W,4NTED;  Lady  as  housekeeper  on  poultry  farm  in 
Maine;  modern  conveniences:  wages  $20  per  week; 
no  objection  to  children.  BOX  2500,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
W.iNTED:  Nurse,  practical  care  (or  elderly  couple,  no 
house  work ;  country ;  own  room  and  bath ;  $159  per 
month.  Garrison  P.  O.  117,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man.  or  boy  over  17,  for  general 
dairy  and  farm  work  on  purebred  Guernsey  farm; 
must  be  neat,  clean,  and  a  good  hand  milker;  good 
board,  all  conveniences,  $85  per  month;  references  de- 
sired.  Stone  Brook  Farms,  North  Branch  Sta.,  N.  J. 

W.4NTED:  Middleaged  housekeeper,  father  and  nine- 
year-old  son;  modem  home:  references.  K.  Jorgen- 
sen,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  ;  telephone  I177-M. _ 

COOK-HOITSEKEEPER,  small  adult  family  who  usu¬ 
ally  spend  week-ends  only  at  farm.  Position  in  Holm- 
del  section  of  N.  J.  available  to  person  with  reference 
at  to  character  and  dependability.  Modern  accommoda¬ 
tions  Second  maid  is  employed:  top  wages  offered. 
Write  fully.  BOX  2499,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TWO  MEN  for  combination  kennel  and  grounds  work 
and  assisting  veterinarian :  must  be  sober,  reliable 
and  fond  of  animals:  live  on  premises.  Wilton  Veter- 
Inary  Hospital,  Wilton,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Settled  experienced  farm  couple  with  satis¬ 

factory  references:  wife  to  assist  house:  2  adults, 
separate  cottage,  modern  conveniences,  partly  furnished, 
Columbia  Co..  N.  Y.,  liberal  wages  BOX  2508,  R.N.Y. 
HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted  elderly  woman  used  to 
country  to  care  for  home  of  man  in  Westchester  35 
miles  N.  Y.  C.  William  Brown,  131^  E.  27th  St.. 
New  York  City. _ 

SINGLE  Man  for  work  in  dairy;  pasteurizing,  bot¬ 
tling  and  some  milking;  good  living  conditions:  board 
and  $89  per  month  to  start.  BOX  2509,  R.  N.  Y. 

SLVRRIED  Couple  for  dairy  farm;  man  to  work  in 
dairy,  wife  to  assist  with  housework  in  manager’s 
home;  good  home  and  surroundings;  position  open  at 
once;  state  wages  expected  In  first  letter.  BOX  2510, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  experienced  general  dairy  farmer: 

registered  Holstelns;  $135  per  month  and  hoard  to 
start.  .Vddress  Mrs.  H.  D.  Weller.  Lowvllle,  N.  Y. 
COttl'LB:  Cook-housekeeper;  man.  gardening,  assist 
wiht  housework,  care  two  saddle  horses,  driving,  gen- 
erally  useful.  Elwood  W.  Smith.  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


M.\RHIED  Man  wants  position  as  caretaker  of  all  year 
camp :  8  years  experience,  sober  and  reliable,  very 
handy  with  tools.  Box  289.  Sloatsburg,  New  York. 
WAN'TED;  A  job  on  small  place  by  middle-aged  man; 
-  hens  or  some  cows,  or  could  drive  someone’s  car  south 
and  work.  BOX  2477,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FATHER  with  two  children,  a  girl  of  19,  a  boy  of  12, 
who  he  wishes  to  keep  with  him,  refined,  educated, 
honest,  reliable  and  steady,  looking  for  position  of  trust 
where  security  and  advancement  are  assured.  Exceed¬ 
ingly  handy  with  tools,  has  some  farm  experience,  drive, 
gardening,  caretaker.  Prefer  place  where  meals  are 
served  and  laundry  done.  State  wage^,  describe  nature 
of  work,  time  off  and  other  necessary  details,  distance 
from  town,  transportation,  schools  and  churches,  etc.  in 
first  letter.  Prefer  own  apartment.  John  Musso,  Gen- 
ei-al  Delivery,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  WOMEN  (2),  farmhands  dairy  or  chicken 
farm;  New  York  State  preferred;  capable,  willing  to 
learn  and  work.  BOX  2480,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  AIANAGEB,  experienced  in  stock,  crops  and 
farm  machinery;  no  smoking  or  drinking;  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  of  large  farm  and  handling  men. 
Preferable  N.  J.  or  Pa.  Phone  Beaver  Brook  1788R. 
J.  R.  Warrington,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  experienced;  knowing 
land,  machinery,  orchards,  dairy  and  beef  cattle;  also 
farm  engineering,  construction  and  maintenance.  BOX 
2484,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  41,  married,  experienced  commer¬ 
cial  dairying,  poultry  farming  and  crop  production, 
general  farm  management  problems,  glso  maintenance 
and  care  of  estate  grounds,  flower,  vegetable  gardening 
and  greenhouse  work;  Cornell  graduate,  available  Jan.  1. 
BOX  2485.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WIDOW,  39,  with  boy  8  years,  German,  interested  in 
housekeeper  position  in  small  adult  family,  country 
home;  $199  per  month;  experienced,  good  references, 
3%  years  last  position.  BOX  2488,  Rural  New-lTorker, 

ELDERLY  LADY  wishes  position  as  housekeeper  for 
elderly  person,  Protestant  preferred.  Write  Box  225, 
Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  wants  job  on  private 
estate;  at  present  employed  as  caretaker,  but  estate 
being  sold  for  private  school.  BOX  2492,  Rural  N.-Y. 

REPINED  single  middleaged  gentleman,  light  work 
small  poultry  farm;  no  liquor,  tobacco:  good  home, 
kindness.  BOX  2507,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RETURNED  Serviceman — agricultural  School  graduate, 
age  30,  Christian,  married,  desires  position  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  dairy  farm;  best  references.  BOX 
2496,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

AIARRIED,  middle-aged,  experienced  general  farm, 
estate  work;  care  stock,  poultry,  bldg,  maintenance, 
farm  machinery;  Westchester  or  nearby  Connecticut: 
A-1  references.  R.  Covey,  Bailey  Farm,  Route  2, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. _ 

REFINED  American  lady  capable  kind  position  with 
kind  sweet  elderly  people  that  know  how  to  treat  you 
as  one  of  family,  not  servant  type;  particulars.  BOX 
2506,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER-Caretaker  experienced  north  and  Florida, 
going  down  late  November,  wants  position:  winter 
Florida,  summer  north.  Peter  Polizotto, Waldorf,  Md. 

WOULD  LIKE  to  help  on  dairy  farm;  no  milking. 
BOX  2514,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARil  JIANAGER,  married,  two  children,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  farm  or  estate;  graduate  of  State  School  of 
Agriculture;  specialize  in  animal  husbandry:  also  expe¬ 
rienced  in  landscape  gardening,  poultry  and  market 
gardening.  R.  F.  D.  34,  Hubbardston,  Mass. 

5L4RRIBD  MAN  wants  position  as  working  caretaker 
on, estate  or  small  farm;  experienced.  BOX  2511, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

FARil  Plots — 114  to  36  acres  from  $45  and  up;  suit¬ 

able  for  poultry;  also  state  highway  locations;  sold  on 
terms  or  cash.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J, _ 

40  LITTLE  Farms  100x400  $250  up;  school  bus;  stores, 

churches  within  1  mile;  gas  water,  telephone,  electri¬ 
city  acessible.  M.  H,.  Hamilton  on  property,  Hopewell 
Junction,  New  York. _ 

FARM:  85  acres  with  19-15  acre  lake  site,  build¬ 

ings  clean  and  sound,  elevation,  49  mi.  NYC. 
$13,500.  J.  French.  Florida.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM:  69  Acres.  7-room  dwelling;  bam;  chickenhouse; 

brick  dairy:  wagon  house,  corn-crib:  good  condition. 
$4000,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  BOX  2409,  R.  N,  'g. 

LARGE  Modem,  village  home;  $3,900;  tourist  home. 

bath  electric,  barns,  with  4  acres;  dandy  gas  station* 
cabin  site,  $7,200;  240  acres,  good  buildings  $3,900; 
15Q  acres,  4  acre  lake,  beautiful  fesidence:  fireplace, 
grand  view.  $8,090;  112  acres,  9  cows,  team,  tools, 
crops  $6,600;  others  to  $85,000;  country  store,  brick 
block  second  floor  apartment,  doing  upwards  $35,000 
yearly,  ‘$13,509;  feed  business,  realty,  equipment, 
$13,500;  wants?  lists.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (25th  year.) 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County.  (Eastern)  New  York. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania.  10  miles  from  Stroudsburg 

and  98  miles  from  New  York  City;  old  colonial  stone 
house  and  farm  of  128  acres:  half  mile  trout  stream 
with  natural  site  for  7  acre  lake:  house  has  9-rooms, 
electric,  water,  furnace;  dairy  bam  very  large:  machine 
shed;  2  poultry  houses:  grainary.  pig  pen,  2  car  gar¬ 
age:  about  30  acres  of  very  large  timber:  slate  roofs  on 
all  main  buildings;  annual  taxes  $64.  Price  $11,000 
Write  (or  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Penna.  _ 

SEND  for  our  free  48  page  Real  Estate  Catalog. 

Redmond  Agency,  Arkville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  S.4LE:  About  25  acres  poultry  or  vegetable  (arm, 

good  ground  on  mill  brook  and  stream:  6  room  house, 
garage,  bath,  elec.,  2  chicken  houses,  on  school  bus  road 
to  Walkill,  85  miles  from  N.  Y.  $3.00()  cash,  balance 
on  terms.  Owner,  A.  Immendorfer.  Bruynswick  ^ad, 
Gardifier,  N.  Y. 

TRACT  suitable  extensive  sheep  farming;  cultivated 

land,  pasturage,  some  usable  buildings.  Write  com¬ 
plete  description.  Cartwright,  R.D.  3,  East  Strouds- 
biirg.  Pa. _ _ _ 

ORDER  CRAIG’S  .\nnual  Dairy  Farm  Catalog  of  .at¬ 

torney  Darwin  Craig,  Dairy  Farm  Specialist.  Afton. 
N.  Y.  We  have  many  farms  located  in  all  parts  of 
New  York  State,  priced  from  $2,000  to  $390,000.  Our 
home  office  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  dairv  area, 
where  the  Best  Farms  are  located.  Phone  Afton  2241  or 
2921  or  write  us  for  appointment  and  we  will  take  you 
on  a  free  Inspection  tour  of  our  "better  farms.’’  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  four  of  our  Best  Farm  Bargains,  which  are 
now  offered  at  Sacrifice  Prices:  Our  Best  Bargain  To¬ 
day — 97-acre  farm  (or  only  $3500;  part  cash  down:  lo¬ 
cated  two  miles  from  Otsego  County  village:  20  acres 
woodland :  fine  8-room  house,  bath,  hardwood  floors, 
lovely  enclosed  porch,  basement  barn.  15  stanchions,  hay 
barn,  chicken  houses  for  200  hens;  abundance  soring 
water.  —  120  acres  (or  $11,009:  located  two  miles  from 
town.  20  miles  front  Norwich,  26  miles  from  Bingham¬ 
ton;  9-room  lovely  house,  interior  beautifully  decorated, 
new  fireplace,  enclosed  porch,  furnace,  bath,  electricity: 
good  basement  barn,  20  stanchions ;  another  bam  for 
double-deck  chicken  house  for  800  hens;  new  double 
garage:  spring  water;  Included  are  29  heifers.  1  fine 
Belgian  mare  with  papers,  1  Belgian  colt  with  papers. 

1  grade  mare;  barn  full  of  hay.  complete  machinery; 
part  cash  down.  —  204  acres,  19  registered  milch  cows. 
12  heifers.  1  bull,  team,  electric  cooler,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  complete  farm  machinery,  bumper  hay  crop:  190 
acres  tillable;  59  acres  woodland;  12-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath,  abundance  water:  basement  barn.  39  tie- 
ups:  silo;  horse  barn:  double  garage:  two  chicken  houses: 
all  buildings  newly  painted.  Only  $14,500:  part  cash 
down :  3  miles  from  town.  —  Village  farm  of  105  acres. 
65  acres  tillable,  village  of  Guilford,  Chenango  County, 
summer  resort ;  one  half  mile  from  large  lake :  6-roora 
house,  furnace,  bath,  electricity,  village  water;  very 
close  to  new  central  school,  stores,  feed  mill,  post  of¬ 
fice,  station;  basement  barn.  22  stanchions,  drinking 
cups,  tile  silo;  electric  cooler:  chicken  house  for  259 
hens;  garage;  horse  barn.  Included  are  24  milch  cows. 

5  heifers,  1  bull.  2  horses,  119  laying  hens,  complete 
machinery.  Everything  for  only  $13,509;  part  cash  down. 
Craig,  "Dairy  Farm  Specialist.’* — .4fton.  N.  Y.  - _ 

THE  GREATEST  farm  bargain  we  have  ever  seen ;  295 
acres  of  alfalfa  land,  50  cows,  fresh  and  coming  fresh; 
new  Farmall  tractor,  complete  threshing  outfit,  silo 
filling  outfit.  There  is  nothing  lacking  in  equipment 
that  can  be  used  on  modem  farm,  stock  and  tools  inven¬ 
tory  $18,259.  This  includes  159  tons  alfalfa  hay,  809 
bu.  oats,  209  tons  ensilage,  modern  3-story  bam  48x96. 
strictly  Grade  A  beautiful  14-room  home,  7  bedrooms. 

2  large  living  rooms,  oak  floors,  bath.  etc.  Nice  lawn 

and  shade.  In  same  family  for  six  generations.  Owner 
sick,  must  sell.  Everything  goes  at  $25,000:  $15,000 
cash  down,  balance  to  suit  purchaser,  tiocated  on  ma¬ 
cadam.  15  miles  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Send  for  pic¬ 
tures  if  you  mean  business.  Phone  Greene,  N.  Y..  47- 
Y-4,  for  appointment.  The  United  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Triangle.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  7-acre  place,  house  with  7  rooms  and  good 
cellar,  and  nice  barn,  on  good  road,  for  $1,009. 
George  Blake.  R,  D.  2,  (Ireenwlch.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE;  200-acre  farm  near  White  Mountains. 

good  9-room  house,  barn,  etc.,  running  spring  water, 
electricity:  wonderful  mountain  view.  BOX  2476,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


200  ACRE  N.  Y.  State  Alfalfa  Farm — Suitable  for 

gentleman’s  estate:  a  409-head  sheep  farm,  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  in  southern  Washington  County 
6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  improved  gravel  road, 
one  mile  each  way  to  blk.  top  county  roads,  39  miles 
from  Saratoga,  Glens  Falls,  Troy,  Bennington  and  Man¬ 
chester,  Vermont.  Bus  to  consolidated  school  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  R.  F.  D.  Electricity,  telephone,  furnace,  bath¬ 
room,  two  gravity  water  systems,  concrete  floor  laundry 
room.  79-75  acres  alfalfa  meadows,  39  acres  wood  with 
pine  and!  locust  plantations,  balance  plowable  improved 
pasture;  meadows  suitable  for  tractor  and  modem  ma¬ 
chinery;  fenced  throughout  with  woven  wire  for  sheep; 
fields  well  watered.  Modern  14-room  house:  hot  air 
pipe  furnace,  A-1  condition  inside  and  out.  Main  bam 
with  basement  35’x80’xl4’,  attached  shed  59’x25’xl8’, 
26  stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets;  basement  shed 
room  for  209  sheep  with  2  inside  water  tanks;  2  stave 
silos  12’.x35’  and  10’x49.  Horse  barn  28’x49’xl8’,  5  stalls 
and  box  stall;  hay  barn  and  tool  shed  50’x30’xl6’; 
total  hay  storage  150  tons;  com  crib  18’x40’  drive  in. 
New  concrete  milk  house  with  6-can,  built-in  insulated 
vat,  equipped  with  electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  slate 
or  corrugated  iron;  rodded  for  lightning;  foundations 
A-1;  all  buildings  painted  3  coats  1942.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  applfciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools,  or 
house  furnishings.  Terms  cash,  no  agents.  Duane  G. 
Brownell,  owner  and  operator.  Phone  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
191F14.  _ 

WONDERFUL  Home  and  Poultry  Farm — An  ideal  State 

Road  front  with  river  back,  high  type,  poultry  farm 
and  city  home,  35  acres  dry  land,  mostly  wooded.  Large 
bungalow,  all  modem  improvements:  wonderful  shade 
and  shrubbery.  Ample  buildings  with  running  water  and 
lights,  equipped  (or  17,500  broilers  or  10,990  broilers 
and  1,259  layers;  8,800  incubation  capacity.  All  neces¬ 
sary  equipment,  splendid  condition,  in  operation.  Low 
taxes.  Price  $12,000.  Terms.  Possession  at  once.  About 
Vi  of  replacement  cost.  Household  effects,  stock  extra, 
if  desired.  C.  E.  Turner,  Federalsburg,  Md.  (Ither 
properties  for  sale. 


110-ACRB  FARM.  Good  buildings:  new  roofs;  35  ton 

hay.  Price  $5200.  With  horses  and  farm  machinery, 
$6000.  Good  farm.  Bunnell  Agency.  Walnut  St, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY,  hatchery,  feed  business;  highway:  reason- 

able.  Box  236,  Route  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Modern  dairy,  general  purpose  farm,  129 

acres,  7  miles  east  Syracuse ;  sell  separate  or  equipped 
30  head  pure  bred  cattle,  all  crops  and  tools.  M.  J. 
Rooney,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAXE  or  Rent:  150-a.  (arm  near  Canajoharie, 

N.  Y.,  elec.,  good  roads,  no  stock.  BOX  2479,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOB  SALE:  99-acre  (arm,  209  miles  from  N.  Y. ;  8- 

room  house,  good  condition,  electricity,  hot  and  cold 
water,  12-cow  barn,  hen  house,  trout  stream  and  wood 
lot,  $3,500;  with  stock,  tractor  and  machinery,  $5,500. 
BOX  2478,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PENNA. — Berks  County  farms,  one  to  209  acres.  H. 

F.  Strunk,  35  N.  6th  St..  Reading.  Pa. 


STOCKED,  EQUIPPED  160  Acres  (Delaware  County, 

N.  Y.):  good  7-room  house,  elec.,  water,  bam,  silo; 
only  $9,099.  If  taken  now,  owner  throws  in  24  cows,  4 
heifers,  4  yearlings,  2  horses,  machinery,  etc.  at  same 
price.  New  Pall  Farm  Catalog  now  ready.  It’s  free. 
Husted  Farm  Agency.  2488  Concourse,  Bronx  58.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAXE:  185-acre  gentleman’s  dairy  farm;  10-room 

main  house:  servants’  homes;  large  bams,  silos:  75 
cattle,  horses;  tractors,  tools,  crops;  going,  h  Ip  will 
remain.  Price  $45,009.  Ust.  Harry  Vail,  broker. 
Warwick.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAXE;  Large  dairy  farm,  well  located;  bargain. 
Box  145,  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


SALE:  Nine-room  house,  bath,  electricity,  two  acres, 
*4  mile  bus,  train,  school,  stores.  $3,509.  Newton 
Hendricks.  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


250  ACRES,  good  buildings,  electricity,  silo;  50  a.  re¬ 

forested  ;  fruit ;  private  pond.  Redmond  Agency, 
Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


^'(m  SAXE;  135-acre  mountain  farm,  Sullivan  County; 

Penna.  Woodland,  pastures,  maple  sugar  grove, 
springs,  hunting,  fishing ;  near  state  swimming  pooL 
beautiful  location;  good  nine-room  house  furnished, 
electric,  stoves.  $3,509.  Anna  Emmons,  Bordentown, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE;  328-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  30  milk 

cows,  19  head  young  stock:  farm  fully  equipped  with 
machinery  and  horses:  heavy  loam  soil,  all  flat  land- 
two  streams  run  through  place.  Price  $20,999  For 
further  information  write  Pongraez  Gmsonick,  Middle- 
field.  Star  Route,  New  York. 


G^ENHOUSES  Equipped  4  acres  $6009.  Poultry  farm 

capacity  $6800.  George  Collester,  Springfield. 


135~AUREs1  good  soil,  livable  150-year-old  Cape 
Codder,  fair  outbuildings,  piped  spring  water,  ideal 
summers,  secluded  20-mile  view,  two  streams,  sugar 
grove*  2  miles  off  Route  25  near  Barre.  $1,750,  half 
cash.  Owner,  BOX  2498.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN’rap;  To  buy  or  rent.  Main  street  village  store 

property.  Lewis,  89  La  Salle  Avenue.  CllftMi,  N.  J. 

SHENANDOAH  Valley  Farm  Estate  For  Sale — Luray 

8-ro<>m  brick  farm  house. 
iwo'Story  frame  house,  spring  house,  modern  cattle 
barn,  several  other  small  buildings,  complete  stock, 
modern  farm  implements,  suitable  crop  inventory  In- 
quiry,  F.  Rosskopf,  Luray,  Va. 


190  ACRE  Productive  farm.  25  head  catUe  team' 
equipment;  only  $4,500:  fruit;  creek;  lakes’ite-  8- 
room  farmstead,  electric:  dairy  barn;  tile  silo;  garage- 
poultry  house.  W’rite  about  8771  QE.  West’s  Farm 
Agency.  Brokm,  Walter  Shipherd, ’22  Jamestown  St., 
Kanaolph,  N.  Y. 


W’AN'TED;  To  rent  dairy  farm  equipped  or  bare-  con- 
sider  shares  or  management ;  experience,  references. 
Russell  Fllnn,  Skekonieko,  New  York. 


SAXE:  Equipped,  modem  dairy,  poultry  and  fruit  farm- 

pasteurizing  plant,  retail  milk  route,  road  stand:  state 
highway,  four  miles  from  Meriden.  Conn. ;  large  estab¬ 
lished  y^rly  income;  must  be  sold  at  once  to  settle 
estate.  Ruth  Nichols.  Kensington,  Conn. 


W^’TED;  Florida  east  coast  south  of  Datona.  small 

Elmira*’ n"y  “ore  acres.  F.  Stone.  358  Lyon  St.. 


BUSINESS  For  Sale:  Food-feed-farm  supplies  sol 

arnce  1833.  Land-buildings-stook-equipmen 
Monthly  sales  $5,900.  John  R,  Hunt,  Ellenville.  N.  ' 

giaCA   rr . 


$1659.  139  acres:  7  rooms;  3  big  bams;  creek;  timber 

Easy  temis.  Willhite,  Rl,  Dolgeville.  N.  Y. 


^arm  198  acres,  14  acres  wood  and  timber - 

199  sugar  maples;  farm  machinery,  stock.  BOX  ‘>591* 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'TED:  Farm  25  acres,  75  miles  city,  main  high- 
way,  modem  house  7  rooms,  with  or  without  modem 
poultry  houses;  full  details  first  letter.  Barney  Po^ 
erantz,  175  East  52nd  St.,  Apt.  Dl,  Brooklyn.  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE :  Building  lot  106  foot  frontage  south  to 
east  of  corner  over  209  feet:  remember  this  lot  will 
25  Dublin  “pa^  offered.  R.  S.  Trumbore.  Box 


148  .4CRES,  level  alfalfa  land.  39  timber:  2  houses 
o  Bood:  only  $2,509.  Geo.' 

Scudder,  National  Realty  Sales,  Richmondville.  N.  Y. 


59  acres  tillable;  not  more 

"took  and  ma- 
payment:  state  details  In  first 
I6tt6r.  BOX  2512,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

50x249  with  frame  building 
20x45  on  mam  highway  17.92.  Price  $3,559.  Only 

W&  PaJk^Flori*"'"'’ 


FOR  SALE:  Cold  storage,  apple  and  dairy  business* 

storage  capacity  25.009  bu.,  always  full-  75  acres' 
beanng  apple  orchards,  latest  varieties:  dairy  bam  for 
32  head;  big  roadstand  business,  wealthy  clientele  state 
road  location  50  miles  from  N.  Y.  City  ;  175  acre’s  well 
watered  by  three  brooks  and  ponds:  electricity  school 
bus.  mall  delivered:  three  tenant  houses,  modern  ten- 
room  house,  buildings  excellent;  same  family  89  years - 
a  good  going  business.  Edwin  S.  Fancher.  owner.’ 
Warwick.  Orange  County,  New  "Tork. 

COUNTRY  BOAR^ 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may* work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. 

HTNTERS  Accommodated  week  ends,  posted  lands, 

beagle  hound,  60  miles  from  city.  The  Foote  Hill*? 
Box  244,  Pnlonville,  N.  Y. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WILDFLOWER  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.59,  prepaid  to 
third  zone:  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S 
Gibson.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Sabseribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  537. 


written  1778 


*T/ie  glory  of  arts  and  sciences 
belongs  to  every  man  who  can  acquire  it.  The 
field  of  discovery  is  boundless/  and  all  profit  by 
the  discovery  of  all, ,,,  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish 
that  this  people  may  attain  all  the  prosperity  of 
which  they  are  capable.  They  are  the  hope  of 
the  world,  They.may  become  the  model  to  it,  •  •  • 
They  may  prove  by  fact  that  men  can  be  free 
and  yet  tranquil," 


ANNE  ROBERT  JACQUES 
TURGOT 

French  Finance  Minister  who 
wrote  that  prophecy  about  the 
United  States  before  our  fred- 
dom  was  won. 


We  Americans  give  thanks  that  Turgot’s  amaz¬ 
ing  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled — that  the  United 
States  has  proved  itself  the  hope  of  the  world, 
the  world  model  for  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  our  nation. 
Our  farmers  produced  prodigious  quantities  of 
food  despite  almost  insurmountable  handicaps. 
To  them  a  grateful  world  is  deeply  indebted. 

Through  the  years  they  have  steadfastly  de¬ 
fended  those  principles  which  constitute  The 
American  Way  of  Life. 

The  American  Way  pf  Life  has  survived  the 
severest  of  all  tests.  Let  us  do  our  part  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  for  future  generations. 
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HE  shortage  of  meat,  caused  by 
huge  Government  purchases,  has 
for  the  past  several  years  made 
it  necessary  for  feeders  to  bid 
against  packers.  Because  of  the 
price  control  program,  most 
not  afford  to  buy  thin  cattle  at 
such  high  price  levels.  However,  with  more 
normal  supplies  now  becoming  available  for 
civilian  retail  trade,  quality  meats  will  again 
command  premium  prices.  Even  during  the 
price  control  period,  good  doing  cattle  always 
made  more  efficient  and  economical  gains  than 
inferior  individuals. 

Due  to  the  strong  demand  for  thin  cattle,  a 
considerable  number  of  long  legged,  wasp 
waisted  steers  were  sent  to  the  Northeast  for 
feeding  purposes.  Most  of  them  were  fed  to 
just  a  fair  fleshing  condition,  and  were  then 
sold  for  the  local  meat  trade.  They  were  con¬ 
sequently  tough  and  stringy  but  they  were 
beef,  and  while  consumers  may  not  have  found 
them  very  palatable,  they  had  to  accept  it. 
G-ood  to  choice  feeder  cattle  have  always  been 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  Northeast,  because  so 
few  are  locally  raised.  Unless  they  are  home 
raised,  about  the  only  way  good  quality  feeder 
steers  can  be  obtained  in  small  numbers  is  for 
several  farmers  to  club  together  and  divide  a 
shipped  in  car  load. 

Weight  and  Age 

If  feeder  steers  are  to  be  purchased,  the 
first  thing  to  be  decided  is  the  weight  and  age 
at  which  they  should  be  when  bought.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  weight  of  cattle  will  vary 
considerably  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  fed  and  handled  an  average  of 
numerous  experiments  conducted  at  various 
State  stations,  shows  that  feeder  steer  calves 
carrying  a  predominance  of  beef  breeding, 
either  Hereford,  Angus  or  Shorthorn,  when 
put  in  the  feed  lots  after  being  shipped  from 
the  range,  weighed  between  400  and  500 


pounds.  Yearlings  varied  from  600  to  700 
pounds  and  two-year-olds  from  850  to  1,000 
pounds. 

If  they  have  had  access  to  sufficient  suitable 
range  or  pasture,  good  hay  and  possibly  some 
grain,  feeder  steers  will  be  in  fair  flesh  and 
approach  the  heavier  weights  for  the  age  desig¬ 
nations  given.  However,  a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration  when  feeding  cattle  is  that  weight 
alone  is  not  necessarily  a  reliable  guide  as  to 
their  ability  to  fatten  efficiently  later.  It  is 
entirely  possible,  and  in  fact  often  happens, 
that  well-bred  cattle,  that  are  blocky,  short¬ 
legged,  and  with  a  large  heart  girth  and  mid¬ 
dle,  may  have  been  kept  on  overstocked  range 
or  otherwise  mismanaged,  and  are  therefore 
thin  and  generally  run-dqwn.  They  conse¬ 
quently  do  not  appear  to  their  best  advantage, 
and  will  probably  weigh  less  than  another 
poup  that  really  are  inferior  in  fattening  abil¬ 
ity,  but  which  have  been  better  fed  and  cared 
for.  Later,  when  given  an  opportunity  to  show 
v  hat  they  can  do,  in  the  feed  lot,  the  better 
type  beef  cattle  will  out  gain  the  less  desirable 
animals,  and  prove  to  be  more  efficient  and 
profitable.  The  point  is  that  cattle  feeding  is 
a  highly  specialized  business  and  to  be  profit¬ 
able  and  successful,  it  cannot  be  lightly  entered 
into.  The  purchaser  of  feeder  cattle  must  be 
able  to  recognize  intrinsic  worth  when  it  is  en¬ 
countered,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  fleshing 
carried.  Unless  this  ability  has  been  acquired 
through  experience,  it  is  better  to  begin  with 
only  a  few  head  and  by  careful  study  and 
observation  gradually  obtain  this  necessary 
knowledge.  Mistakes  are  less  expensive  this 
way. 

The  great  advantage  of  starting  with  good 
type  beef  calves  is  that  they  can  be  handled 
in  any  one  of  several  ways,  and  their  method 
of  feeding  altered  as  needed,  in  order  to  best 
conform  with  possible  changing  market  con¬ 
ditions.  When  feeder  calves  are  available  in 
the  Fall,  they  can,  if  desired,  be  immediately 


Good  type  beef  calves,  such  as  these  Hereford  steers 
on  p^ture  at  Horace  Bradley’s  farm  in  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.,  are  well  suited  for  fattening. 

started  on  grain  feed  and  fattened  to  the  con¬ 
dition  that  seems  best  adapted  to  prevailing 
market  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  grain 
is  high  in  price  but  roughage  is  home  raised 
and  plentiful,  they  may  be  wintered  principally 
on  it  and  on  just  enough  grain  or  protein  sup¬ 
plement  to  keep  them  gaining  and  growing 
well,  and  then  pasture  fattened  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  However,-  if  grain  is  still  scarce,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  continue  growing  them  on  grass 
with  some  additional  feeding,  according  to 
availability,  as  needed.  Under  such  a  plan, 
they  should  make  an  average  daily  gain  of  not 
less  than  one  pound  per  head,  and  this  in¬ 
creased  weight  would  mostly  be  in  growth 
rather  than  fat.  As  yearlings  the  following 
Fall,  they  would  be  in  top  form  to  go  into  the 
feed  lot,  and  started  on  a  fattening  program.  If 
it  seemed  desirable,  they  could  be  wintered 
again  on  roughage  and  fattened  later.  Their 
final  degree  of  finish  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  amount  and  kind  of  grain  fed  and 
also  the  length  of  their  feeding  period.  ’ 

Long  and  Short  Feeding 

The  most  important  problem  in  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  is  to  try  and  (Continued  on  page  556) 
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Shallow  Potato  Planting 


The  seed 


In  the  Winter  of  1944  I  was  advised  that 
the  biggest  and  best  growers  of  potatoes  in 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  shallow  planting  and  broad,  low  hilling 
with  their  potato  crops.  So,  I  decided  to  try 
this  method  with  my  1945  potato  crop.  I 
bought  Green  Mountain  certified  seed  potatoes 
on  May  3  and  put  them  to  sprout  before  a 
southwest  window  at  once.  The  lower  sash 
was  kept  up  but  had  a  screen  in  it  that  kept 
out  the  rain.  Wire  screens  and  storm  windows 
were  placed  around  the  potatoes  to  keep  off 
the  rats  and  mice. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  I  prepared  and 
furrowed  my  ground  and  broadcast  a  5-10-10 
fertilizer  in  each  row  at  the  rate  of  65^  to  70 
pounds  for  100  pounds  of  potatoes,  about  750 
hills.  Then  the  cultivator  was  put  through 
each  row  burying  all  the  fertilizer.  The  cul¬ 
tivator  used  was  a  sort  of  shuffle  hoe  attach¬ 
ment  that  is  homemade  from  three 
teeth  of  a  mowing  machine  knife, 
and  the  knives  travel  not  more 
than  two  inches  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  Two  or  three  days  before 
planting,  I  went  through  each  row 
again  with  my  shovel  plow  attach¬ 
ment  and  made  each  furrow  about 
2%  to  3  inches  deep.  When  the 
seed  was  planted,  there  was  only 
two  inches  of  soil  covering  the  seed- 

On  May  28  and  29,  the  seed  was 
cut  and  planted.  The  rows  were 
36  inches  between  centers,  and  the 
seed  was  spaced  15  to  16  inches 
apart.  The  past  planting  season 
was  very  cold  and  wet,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  into  late  June.  For  all 
of  this,  there  was  40  per  cent  of 
the  seed  showing  sprouts  in  10  days 
and  by  June  16,  95  per  cent  of  all 
•  the  hills  were  showing.  The  seed 
was  cut  so  that  not  less  than  two 
good  eyes  were  in  each  seed  piece 
potatoes  were  on  the  large  size.  I  would  have 
preferred  smaller  seed  potatoes,  for  you  can 
nearly  always  get  two  or  more  seed  from  a 
medium  sized  potato,  but  ^-ot  often  double  that 
in  a  large  one.  The  shuffle  hoe  cultivator  was 
also  used  for  cultivating.  This  tool  is  very  ef¬ 
ficient  for  two  reasons.  One,  it  is  fast,  and 
two,  it  cannot  go  deeper  than  two  inches  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  so  that  the  roots  are  not 
disturbed  and  it  cuts  off  every  weed. 

The  spray  mixture  used  was  10  ounces  of 
Bordeaux  and  three  tablespoonsful  of  lead 
arsenate  in  3%  gallons  of  water.  Only  about 
10  or  12  quarts  were  put  into  the  tank,  because 
with  a  full  tank  it  was  impossible  to  get  enough 
pressure.  By  using  only  10  to  12  quarts,  the 
first  pumping  would  last  until  the 
tank  was  two-thirds  empty,  and 
then  with  only  half  as  many 
strokes  the  rest  of  the  tank  could 
be  emptied  with  a  good  strong 
pressure  throughout.  To  get  an 
even  spray  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  the  tank  should  be  carried 
horizontal  until  it  is  about  two- 
thirds  emptied.  Then  gradually 
bring  it  to  a  vertical  position.  A 
constant,  regular  shaking  of  the 
solution  should  be  kept  up.  Spray 
every  plant  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  down  to  the  ground.  The 
top  spray  kept  the  bugs  off  and 
the  lower  spray  kept  off  all  dis¬ 
eases.  I  had  no  trouble  with  bugs 
all  the  year,  nor  other  troubles. 

The  spraying  was  done  as  often  as 
needed,  that  is,  according  to  new 
growth  and  being  washed  off  by 
the  rain.  Spraying  was  begun  when 
about  one-third  of  the  plants  were  showing 
and  kept  up  throughout  the  season.  Up  until 
after  July,  a  mist  spray  was  used.  After  that 
time,  I  could  only  use  the  small  stream  spray, 
the  same  as  on  apple  trees,  as  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  walk  between  the  rows;  in  fact  no 
rows  could  be  seen,  just  a  solid  mass  of  plants. 
In  five  weeks  from  planting  time,  the  plants 
were  in  blossom  and  nearly  touching  across 
a  3  6 -inch  row.  In  eight  weeks,  no  separate 
rows  could  any  longer  be  seen. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September, 
all  the  potatoes  were  dug.  Had  they  been  left 
until  the  last  of  September,  the  yield  would 
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have  been  15  to  20  per  cent  greater,  for  the  tops 
were  over  80  per  cent  alive  when  the  potatoes 
were  dug.  However,  neighbors  all  around  me 
were  complaining  of  rotten  potatoes,  so  I 
played  safe  and  dug  mine.  The  yield  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  13  to  1,  not  large,  but  for  a  short  bad 
season  it  was  good.  The  potatoes  were  excep¬ 
tionally  clean  and  firm,  with  not  a  sign  of  any 
disease.  Almost  every  potato  was  Al. 

For  storing,  a  cement  walled  earth  floor  cel¬ 
lar  is  being  used,  entirely  separate  from  the 
main  heated  cellar.  The  walls  are  nearly  a 
foot  thick  and  go  down  to  the  level  of  the 
house  cellar.  On  the  entrance  end,  there  are 
double  bulkhead  doors.  The  inner  set  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  roofing  paper,  and  the  other  set  of 
doors  is  covered  with  fire-proof  shingles.  In 
the  coldest  weather  the  temperature  gets  be¬ 
low  40°  F.,  but  never  as  low  as  freezing.  Bins 
holding  10  bushels  are  used. 

'shallow  planting  has  the  advantage  of  get¬ 
ting  the  plants  up  and  spreading  their  leaves 


Shallow  planting  and  broad,  low  hilling,  plus  a  good  spraying  and  cultivation 
program,  accounted  for  these  good  results.  Here  are  some  90  excellent  potatoes 
from  a  120-foot  row,  grown  from  seed  spaced  15  to  16  inches  apart  at  planting. 


to  the  sun  in  less  than  half  the  time.  Constant 
and  thorough  cultivation  keeps  the  weeds  out 
and  the  ground  fallow.  Keeping  the  plants 
well  sprayed  keeps  the  bugs  off  and  prevents 
disease  so  that  they, get  no  setback.  A  strong, 
healthy  plant  will  use  up  the  moisture  even 
though  excessive.  Broad,  low  hilling  gives  lots 
of  room  for  the  potatoes  to  spread  around  and 
makes  easy  digging  by  hand.  In  digging  shal¬ 
low  planted  potatoes,  care  must  be  taken  to 
start  your  spade  well  out  from  the  stalk,  at 
least  8  or  10  inches.  Be  sure  to  dig  ’way  across 
the  row,  for  you  will  find  potatoes  all  over  the 
hill.  The  hills  are  about  20  inches  across,  ex¬ 
tending  the  whole  length  of  the  row  and  about 
four  inches  high.  The  plants  should  be  hilled 
up  when  six  to  10  inches  high.  From  my  ex¬ 
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anything  to  use  or  wear,  the  seller  set  the  price. 
On  what  we  sold,  the  buyers  fixed  the  price, 
and  is  still  true  today. 

We  farmed  near  a  market  town  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Midlands.  Auctions  were  established  at 
the  local  stockyard  to  get  competitive  bidding, 
but  the  bidding  was  never  competitive.  If  a 
stranger  started  bidding,  the  price  would  be 
run  up  until  he  saw  the  light.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  old  market  there,  which  had  existed  for 
700  years,  where  fruit,  vegetables,  butter  and 
poultry  were  sold.  Over  a  glass  of  toddy,  “the 
forty  thieves,”  as  we  called  them,  set  the  prices 
to  be  paid  that  day  too.  When  a  creamery  was 
started,  it  seemed  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  was  not  a  success  and,  as  usual, 
the  producers  took  the  loss.  It  was  later  taken 
over  by  a  chain  that  made  it  a  financial  success 
for  itself.  They  also  cut  the  price  of  milk  to  $1 
per  hundred  and  later  to  90  cents. 

I  remember  being  at  a  party  at  Topsfield, 
Mass.,  during  the  first  World  War.  One  man 
was  indignantly  telling  a  very 
quiet  member  of  the  party  that 
Maine  potato  growers  should  be 
shot  as  saboteurs  because  of  the 
price  they  were  getting  for  pota¬ 
toes.  The  quiet  one  said:  “Let  me 
explain  between  getting  and  de¬ 
manding.  I  am  a  grower.  My  tele¬ 
phone  rings:  ‘Boston  calling,  I  will 
pay  you  so  much.’  A  little  later. 
New  York.  They  also  want  pota¬ 
toes.  But  the  buyer  is  still  setting 
the  price  as  he  did  at  ten  cents  per 
bushel.  No  one  got  indignant;  it 
was  the  growers’  tough  luck,  and 
the  public  did  not  care  because 
they  did  not  know.” 

I  have  worked  on  farms  in  four 
countries  with  stockmen  who 
would  have  made  their  mark  in 
any  profession.  Twelve  years  ago, 
a  friend  of  mine  visited  her  par¬ 
ents’  old  home  in  Germany.  She 
stayed  with  cousins  who  had  a  dairy  farm. 
They  got  the  same  portion  returned  to  them 
that  was  allowed  each  family  in  the  town. 
Some  of  the  long-haired  boys  would  like  to 
do  that  here. 

The  farmer  has  always. had  to  sell  at  the 
other  fellow’s  price.  This  must  be  changed  so 
that  farmers  can  set  the  price  on  their  own 
products  ust  as  labor  and  business  do. 

Rhode  Island.  M.  B. 


Five  weeks  after  planting  seed  potatoes  to  a  depth  of  only  two  inches  in  a  well 
prepared  seed  bed,  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth  was  made  on  the  farm  of  George 

A.  Preble  in  York  County,  Maine. 

perience  I  will  never  return  to  the  old  method 
of  deep  planting  and  high  hilling  potatoes. 

York  County,  Maine.  george  a.  preble 

Advice  from  an  Old  Timer 

When  people  pick  up  their  newspapers,  some 
turn  to  the  news  and  some  to  the  comics.  For 
myself,  I  read  of  the  food  shortage.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  when  I  first  picked  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  or  first  milked  a  cow;  there  were  chores 
before  school  and  also  evening  chores.  If  crops 
were  poor,  we  did  not  have  much  to  sell;  if 
abundant,  we  had  low  prices.  When  we  bought 


To  Avoid  Shriveling  in  Apples 

This  year’s  short  apple  crop  makes  it  espe¬ 
cially  important  to  store  those  on  hand  so  that 
they  will  keep  to  the  best  advantage.  When 
placed  either  in  cold  or  home  storage,  the  most 
common  loss  is  from  shriveling. 
This  shriveling  can  be  prevented 
by  holding  the  water  loss  from  the 
fruit  down  to  a  minimum. 

There  are  several  methods  by 
which  evaporation  can  be  de¬ 
creased,  such  as  quick  cooling  and 
then  keeping  it  at  a  uniform  tem¬ 
perature  a  few  degrees  above 
freezing,  or  storing  the  apples  in 
boxes  or  crates  that  have  been  well 
saturated  with  water  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  drain  just  before  putting 
them  into  the  storage  room.  While 
the  open  apple  crute  has  largely  re¬ 
placed  the  tight  covered  barrel  as  a 
storage  container,  there  is  much 
less  shriveled  fruit  when  covered 
barrels  were  used. 

On  many  farms  it  is  the  custom 
to  store  apple  boxes  and  contain¬ 
ers  in  hot  dry  barns  and  sheds 
where  they  become  very  dry. 
to  store  apple  boxes  and  containers  in  hot  dry 
barns  and  sheds  where  they  become  very  dry. 
Under  these  conditions,  an  average  dry  New 
England  apple  box  will  absorb  more  than  one 
half-pound  of  water  during  the  storage  season. 
A  heavy  crate  that  is  dry  when  packed  will 
often  absorb  two  or  three  times  thus  much 
water,  the  wood  acting  like  a  dry  sponge.  As 
a  consequence,  the  apples  that  are  placed 
touching  the  inside  of  these  dry  containers 
become  badly  shriveled.  Placing  clean  paper 
liners  inside  the  boxes,  especially  over  the 
slits  and  holes,  is  still  another  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  shriveling. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Black  Rot  On  Grapes 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  grapes. 
I  have  black,  red  and  white,  but  as  soon 
as  they  get  ripe,  they  break  up  and  rot. 
The  grapes  fall  but  the  vines  seem  O.  K. 

New  York.  J.  h. 

You  are  evidently  having  trouble  with 
a  fungous  disease  known  as  black  rot 
on  grapes.  This  disease  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  troublesome  this  year  because  of 
excess  rainfall.  The  most  satisfactory 
control  is  to  bUry  all  mummied  grapes 
produced  this  last  season  before  growth 
starts  next  Spring  and  to  follow  a  well 
planned  spray  program.  A  Bordeaux 
mixture  containing  copper  sulfate  and  a 
high  quality  spray  lime  at  the  standard 
strength,  which  can  be  purchased  in 
dry  form  ready  to  add  to  the  spray 
tank,  is  an  excellent  fungicide  for  black 
rot. 

Since  black  rot  has  been  a  serious 
problem,  on  your  grapes,  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  the  following  liquid  spray  ap¬ 
plications  to  control  this  disease:  the 
first  should  be  made  just  as  the  first 
buds  start  in  Spring;  the  second  just  be¬ 
fore  the  blossom  buds  open  or  when 
the  shoots  are  from  8  to  12  inches  long; 
the  third  just  after  the  blossoming,  pe¬ 
riod  or  as  soon  as  the  berries  set;  the 
fourth  two  weeks  after  the  third  spray 
or  when  the  berries  begin  to  touch  in 
the  cluster;  and  the  fifth  spray  about  10 
days  or  two  weeks  after  the  fourth  ap¬ 
plication  or  when  the  berries  are  about 
two-thirds  grown. 

It  is  important  that  you  spray  thor¬ 
oughly,  covering  all  of  the  foliage  and 
the  berries  with  each  application.  The 
second  and  third  sprays  should  also  con¬ 
tain  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  114 
cups  for  each  10  gallons  of  spray.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  spray  with  lead  after 
the  third  application  recommended 
above.  h.  a.  r. 


Pear  Trees  Fail  to  Bear 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
on  why  my  15-year-old  pear  trees  do 
not  bear?  I  have  Bartlett,  Clapp,  Seckel 
and  Duchess.  They  have  been  well 
sprayed  and  fertilized.  Pruning  has  not 
been  excessive  and  wood  growth  is  not 
excessive.  What  shall  I  do  next? 

New  York.  r.  g.  k. 

Everything,  you  have  mentioned 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
promoting  fruitfulness.  Fifteen-year-old 
pear  trees  of  the  varieties  you  have 
mentioned,  and  which  have  not  borne 
fruit,  are  very  much  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  injury  to  buds  from  winter 
cold  or  injury  to  blossoms  from  .spring 
frosts.  Also,  there  is  the  reduction  in 
vigor  from  attacks  of  psylla  and  other 
insect  and  disease  troubles  whi,ch  tend 
to  dispose  a  tree  to  winter  injury  and 
blossom  killing.  Nevertheless,  you  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  trees  have  been  well 
sprayed  and  that  they  are  in  good  vigor. 
About  the  only  suggestion  to  be  made 
is  that  you  try  scoring  a  branch  or 
two;  that  is,  take  a  sharp  knife  or  a 
pruning  saw  and  make  a  circular  cut 
around  the  selected  branches,  cutting 
through  the  bark  and  into  the  wood. 
This  treatment  will  tend  to  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  food  materials 
and  will  tend  to  promote  blossom  bud 
formation. 


Winter  Care  Of  Strawberries 

I  have  a  number  of  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Would  you  please  tell  me 
how  to  take  care  of  them  so  they  will 
keep  during  the  Winter?  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  all  the  information  you  could 
give  me,  especially  as  to  when  to  reset 
the  nlants. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  J.  c. 

Strawberry  plants  should  be  mulched 
during  the  Winter  to  prevent  freezing 
injury  from  low  temperatures  and  also 
to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  heaved 
out  of  the  soil  by  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  A  mulch  of  wheat  straw  or 
marsh  hay  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  and  applied  after  two  or  three 
hard  frosts,  but  before  temperatures 
drop  below  20°F.,  will  provide  Winter 
protection.  Part  of  the  straw  is  raked 
off  the  plants  into  the  space  between 
the  rows  in  the  Spring  just  as  the  plants 
start  growth. 

New  strawberry  beds  should  be  set  ih 
early  Spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked. 


Crown  Rot  in  Rhubarb 

This  year  I  planted  five  rhubarb 
plants.  They  made  a  wonderful  growth 
until  late  July,  when  some  wilted  and 
died.  The  crown  seems  to  have  rotted 
away.  What  can  I  use  to  prevent  the 
others  from  dying  the  same  way? 

Maryland  A.  s. 

Your  trouble  with  rhubarb  is  prob¬ 
ably  crown  rot,  which  is  troublesome 
on  poorly  drained  soils  and  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons.  The  use  of  a  copper  dust  in  the 
soil  near  the  crown  of  the  plants  may 
be  helpful,  but  probably  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  all  of  the  damage.  Better  results 
can  be  obtained  by  providing  better 
drainage,  by  placing  the  plants  on  a 
raised  ridge  or  mixing  sand  and  coal 
ashes  with  the  soil.  Do  not  use  plants 
for  transplanting  from  beds  having 
shown  this  trouble. 


'Play  Safe 


Put  Your  Spring  Fertilizer 
In  Your  Bam  NOW! 


Yes,  it  will  really  pay  you  plenty  to  start  hauling  your  fertilizer 
home  right  now.  Here’s  the  fertilizer  industry’s  problem: 


The  producers  of  potash,  nitrogen  and  other  materials  can  make 
deliveries  only  as  they  produce.  And  we  still  have  real  labor  short¬ 


ages.  That  is  why  enough  fertilizer  to  meet  big  spring  demands 
cannot  all  be  prepared,  cured  and  aged  in  advance. 

Then,  too,  the  overworked  railroads  cannot  handle  it  in  the  usual 
short  season  .  .  .  they  are  too  busy  moving  our  boys  home. 

What’s  more,  when  you  haul  now,  you’ll  be  getting  the  best  cured 
and  best  conditioned  goods  we  will  have  all  season.  So  to  make 
sure  of  your  fertilizer  supply  for  next  year  ...  and  to  get  the  i>est 
fertilizer  .  .  .  get  Royster’s  .  .  .  NOW! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

6-Plant-Food,  Free-Flowing  Fertilizers 


Big  Yield 
Per  Acre 


For  big  yields  and  full  prof¬ 
its,  per  acre,  use  Royster’s. 
Contains  j/jc  vital  plant  foods 
.  .  .  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  calcium  oxide, 
sulphur,  magnesia.  Free- 
flowing  in  the  drill  ...  no 
bridging,  no  gumming. 


For  Bigger  Yields,  Use 


^Mffyster 


Field  Tested  Fertilizers 

Since  188S 
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...report  thousands  of  satisfied  farmers 


Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Ask  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  other  neighboring  states  who  planted  Funk  G  Hybrids  last  year. 
Ask  them  about  the  standability  . . .  the  drought  resistance,  the  easy  husking, 
and  the  big  yields  of  Funk  G  Hybrids. 

Let  them  tell  you  from  actual  experience  how  Funk  G  HYBRIDS  out-produce 
neighboring  fields— how  special  breeding  enables  them  to  grow  and  produce 
even  when  bad  weather  and  temperature  extremes  affect  most  other  corn.  Let 
them  tell  you,too,  how  they  often  get  10-acreyieIdsfromevery  8  acres  they  plant. 


Old  Strawberry  Varieties 

I  was  interested  in  the  note  about 
strawberries  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  fact  that  I  grew  my  first  patch  of 
strawberries  in  1890,  and  a  few  years 
later  had  75  varieties  growing  in  my 
garden.  Of  these,  I  see  only  two  in 
the  catalogues  of  today,  Gandy  and 
Sharpless,  and  the  latter  is  decidedly 
different  from  the  former  strain  of  long 
ago.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  there  was 
not  more  money  in  the  newer  varieties 
of  plants,  we  would  still  be  growing 
some  of  the  best  of  those  I  had  55  years 
ago.  E.  H.  M. 

The  principal  reason  that  many  of 
the  old  varieties  of  strawberries  have 
disappeared  is  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  virulence  of  diseases  and  in¬ 
sect  pests.  Here  in  Southern  Connec¬ 
ticut  the  Glenn  Mary  and  Haverland 
were  in  the  past  two  widely  grown 
varieties  of  strawberries.  Yields  were 
obtained  with  them  that  have  never 
been  surpassed.  Yet  when  grown  today, 
they  are  very  unproductive  and  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  that  they  are  no  longer 
grown  commercially  and  have  almost 
completely  disappeared  from  nursery 
lists.  When  we  last  grew  these  vari¬ 
eties,  they  were  so  severely  infected 
with  leaf  spot  and  mildew  that  the 
plants  were  nearly  killed.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  of  an  accumulation  of 
virus  disease  and  root  rot  troubles, 
weakening  the  plants  so  that  they  are 
no  longer  productive.  Some  of  these 
diseases  are  new.  Probably,  also,  new 
strains  of  disease  organisms  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  which  the  older  varieties  are 
not  as  resistant  as  the  newer  varieties 
that  have  been  especially  bred  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  because  of  their  special 
disease  resistance  abilities.  D.  F.  J. 


Selecting  Christmas  Trees 


FREE  BOOKLET 


Whether  you  plant  corn  for  husking  or  for  silage, 
you’ll  find  there  are  special  varieties  of  Funk  G 
Hybrids  particularly  suited  to  your  local  climate  or 
soil  conditions. 

To  make  sure  you  get  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm, 
we  suggest  that  you  place  your  order  early  this  year. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new 
Hybrid  Corn  Book. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  312  Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 


The  ideal  Christmas  giftfor  teen-age  student  or  adult: 


“BOSS”  DOCTOR 


Memoirs  of  a  Country  "Vet” 
by  R.  J-  Dinsmore,  M.D.V. 


His  serTiee  to  animal  and  human  life  written  with 
wit  and  sincerity.  "Merry,  exciting,  moving,  in¬ 
spiring." — The  Boston  HEBALD.  Of  vital  Interest 
to  every  farm  resident.  Autographed,  $2.75  cash 
or  C.  0.  D. 


ALFRED  DINSMORE,  Marlborough,  Mass. 


0e4 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  "Hints  on 
Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.”  Trial 
Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best 
varieties  —  guaranteed.  Address — 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  Tyler,  Texas 


GENERATING  SETS 
and  ENGINES 

DIESEL  GASOLINE 

Prompt  Shipment  from  Stock. 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO. 

12-12  37th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

AV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 
*  deieribei  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 
W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
.  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


B'AW  FIIR^  Trappers  and  country  dealers.  Ship 
Il;n  TT  ruiVi)  your  raw  furs  where  their  full  value 


is  appreciated.  Send  for  free  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK.  HI6HTST0WN.  NEW  JERSEY 


FRENCH  HYBRID  WINE  GRAPES 

Seibel  1000,  Baco  No.  1,  Couderc  4401,  etc. 

Write  for  circular. 

BOORDY  VINEYARD,  RIDERWOOD  MARYLAND 


To  Encoarago  Home  Planting  Urged  by  U.  S.  Government 


Grand  Art  Color  Fruit  Book! 


FREE  while  they  last! 


Accept  prize  tree  to  introduce  Wonder  Fruits  of  Burbank  and  Stark 

Yes,  you  can  get  this  gorgeous  book  over  a  foot  long,  showing  actual  life  color 
plates  of  giant  size  fruit  on  the  miracle  trees  of  Burbank  and  Stark.  Trees,  many 
of  which  bear  1  to  3  years  younger.  Trees  that  bear  up  to  40  bushels.  Page  after 
page  illustrates  in  nature’s  hues,  tempting,  luscious  fruit  bountifully  borne  by 
trees  propagated  by  the  horticultural  wizards,  Burbank  and  Stark.  The  72  big 

New  of  fruit  marvels  in  liie  size. 

^TARKING^^HHIraiEPHiiw  They  grow  on  amazing  trees  WBA  UBA  IW 

ainnivinu  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  royl2-46 

Apple  1 —  easily  raised  almost  any-  YjMirfHSBgy  N  I  Annnnn'C 

'  •  where  ordinary  crops  will  grow.  DIlU  b. 

Piet  uii too,  show  whole  root  .  ■  _  o  «  l _ i  a 

grafting  and  fattening  be-  NurSeneS&UrCnBFdSCO. 

foie  digging,  methods  BoxBBSS,  Loulsiani,  MISSOURI 

which  g,  veil,  esa  big  head  Gentlemen:  Send  me  Free: 

,  Btait.  Jubt  mail  coupon.  □  New.  Big  1946  Prize  Fruit  Year 

Book  and  details  of  Prize  tree  offer. 

□  Check  for  Free  Fruit  Planning  Guide. 
NO  □  Check  for  Free  Home  Landscape  Booklet. 

WW—i^..y*vClr  Check  for  Special  10  Tree  Proposition. 

Check  for  Special  over  20  Tree  Proposition. 

I  $h765.86  worth  of  trees  in  one  week’s 

spare  time.  "-Rev.  E.  L.  Eekerty  ■JYoinc . 

Rev.  E.L.  Eckcriy  sent  in  onoAcal  oalea  of  |l»766.8d  hi  one  I  Po  O,  . . 

:  week.  We  mail  hondreds  of  bi^  commission  checks  each  ■ 

week  as  planting  breaks  all  records.  Many  earn  valuable  ^St  OF  RP  D . . . Stale . 

prises  plus  commissions  in  ^are  Time.  No  investment. 

Free  outfit.  We  teach  you.  Ram  while  yon  learn.  Check  HiBHHV 
white  square  on  coupon  new.  I 


Check  here  if  interested  In  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees. 


Can  you  tell  a  Christmas  tree  when 
you  see  one?  Many  folks  can’t.  What’s 
a  Christmas  tree  to  some  is  nothing  of 
the  sort  to  others. 

There  are  six  different  kinds  of  ever¬ 
greens  generally  used  commercially  as 
Christmas  trees.  They  include  some 
three  or  four  varieties  of  balsam,  the 
spruce,  and  the  Douglas  fir.  These  have 
by  far  the  best  qualities  for  the  use  in¬ 
tended.  The  Douglas  fir  is  the  most 
popular  on  its  native  West  Coast.  All 
three  kinds  have  the  pyramidal  shape, 
which  is  counted  as  most  desirable,  and 
they  have  branches  rigid  enough  to  hold 
ornaments  and  gifts  without  drooping. 
The  crown  of  the  spruce  is  often  dense 
and  sometimes  requires  removal  of  sev¬ 
eral  branches.  In  all  three  trees,  needles 
grow  singly  on  the  branches  and  by 
taking  firm  hold  of  them,  spruces  and 
firs  may  be  easily  distinguished.  Fir 
needles  are  soft,  those  of  spruce  are 
prickly. 

Other  Christmas  trees,  like  hemlock, 
pine  and  cedar,  have  little  in  common 
with  the  kinds  just  mentioned.  None 
have  the  unvarying,  desirable,  pyram¬ 
idal  shape,  and  the  rigid  branches. 
Pines  are  mostly  used  where  other  trees 
are  not  available;  the  lodge-pole  pine 
serves  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions. 
Firs  and  spruces  don’t  grow  in  the 
Prairie  States.  There  you  would  be 
faulted  for  calling  anything  a  Christmas 
tree  but  the  red  cedar.  It  is  really  a 
juniper,  the  only  native  evergreen  of 
the  locality,  in  June  the  home  of  the 
nuthatch,  in  December  the  pride  of  the 
farmer’s  fireside.  h.  l.  s. 


Pop  Corn  Doesn’t  Pop 

I  have  some  pop  corn  that  is  about 
four  years  old.  It  has  been  in  my  attic 
where  it  is  very  hot  in  the  Summer, 
and  doesn’t  seem  to  pop  at  all.  Can  it 
be  because  it  is  too  dry?  If  so,  is  there 
any  way  to  remedy  this?  w.  v.  M. 

Pop  corn  that  becomes  too  dry  will 
not  pop  satisfactorily.  To  prevent  corn 
from  drying  out,  it  should  be  shelled  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  pop  satis¬ 
factorily  and  placed  in  air-tight  cans 
with  a  friction  top  or  glass  jars  with 
rubber  rings.  Corn  that  is  too  dry  to 
pop  may  be  brought  intp  popping  con¬ 
dition  by  putting  it  in  a  cloth  sack  and 
hanging  it  in  a  cool  moist  place,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  garage  or  an  unheated  build¬ 
ing  with  access  to  moist  air  during  the 
Wintertime.  It  is  difficult  to  add  mois¬ 
ture  directly  to  corn  without  causing  it 
to  mold. 


N.  J.  Horticultural  Society 
Meets  Dec.  3,  4,  5 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  71st  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  3,  4  and  5  at  the  Hotel 
Claridge  in  Atlantic  City.  Discussion  will 
center  principally  on  postwar  adjust¬ 
ments  affecting  the  State’s  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry. 

Vegetable  sessions  are  planned  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons.  Apple 
growers  will  also  meet  Monday  and 
Tuesday  afternoons,  and  peach  growers 
will  get  together  for  an  all-day  session 
on  Wednesday.  Tomato  meetings  will 
also  be  held  Wednesday,  ending  with 
the  presentation-  of  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  certificates  and  awards  to 
members  of  this  year’s  Ten-Ton  To¬ 
mato  Club,  namely,  growers  who  pro¬ 
duced  10  tons  or  more  of  the  fruit  per 
acre  during  the  past  growing  season. 


The  muskrat  who  roams  the  marshes, 
ponds  and  stream  banks  is  a  winter  cash 
crop.  He  thrives  on  water  plants  and  reed 
grasses.  "Harvest”  him  with  Victor  Traps 
.  .  .  and  he’ll  add  to  your  winter  income. 


Rely  OB  the  No. 

1  VG  Victor  to 
hold  your  muskrat 
catch.  The  famous  Stop 
Loss  guard  is  designed  to 
prevent  wring-off.  Thia 
meaus  more  cash  for  you. 


This  is  just  oue  of  several 
muskrat  sets  described  ia 
the  new  48-pa  ge  book"How 
To  Catch  More  Fur.  ”  A 
useful  trapper’s  guide,  it 
gives  the  history  of  famous 
trappers,  describes  trap¬ 
ping  methods,  tells  which 
traps  to  use.  Want  one  ? 
Send  penny  i>OBtcard  torn 
fr««  copy, 

ANIMAL  TRAP  CO.  OF  AMERICI 
Dipt  214. 

UTITZ,  PA. 


Here’s  « 
simple  set  for 
muskrats.  Place  the 
trap  just  inside  the  un¬ 
derwater  entrance  to  the 
den.  Be  sure  it  rests  firmly 
and  that  there  is  enough 
room  for  the  muskrat  to 
swim  into  it.  Draw  the 
chain  out  to  its  full 
length  and  stake  it. 


KELLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES 

Our  Big,  New,  1946  4-color 
Catalog  will  be  off  the  press 
soon.  Send  for  your  copy  Now. 
Illustrates  and  describes  all  best 
I  varieties  of  Apples,  Cherries, 
*  Plums,  Peaches  and  Pears,  as 
well  as  Dwarf  Apples,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blueberries,  Grapes, 
Bush  Cherries,  5-N-l  Apples, 
Vines,  Hedges,  Shrubs  and  Or¬ 
namentals,  Shade  and  Flow¬ 
ering  Trees,  Many  shown  in 
full  color. 

Buy  direct  from  the  grower 
and  be  sure  of  getting  first  qual¬ 
ity  stock. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Our  6Sth  Year 

Write  For  Free  J946  Catalog  Today 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

31  Maple  Street,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


All  Purpose  Pre-jabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 
JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Burpee’S  gunt 

PETUNIAS 


Exquisitely  ruffled  and  2S« 
finnged.nchlyveined.Glor-  PACKET 
ions  gianc  5-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Soarlet,  Pink,  SM 
Lavender,  Copper  Oolora,  __ 

etc.,  mixed— a  2Se-Paeket  of  Seeds  Burpso'e  seed 
uostr)aidforinBtlO<v-5ten>^(itm«  todrro  Catalog  vugg 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  683  Burpeo  Bldg..  Pblla  32,  Pa. 
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The  Lady-Bug  Is  a 
Real  Friend 

Large  congregations  of  lady-bugs, 
amounting  to  something  like  small  epi¬ 
demics,  have  been  reported  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Northeast.  Some  live 
specimens  have  been  sent  to  us  for 
identification  and  for  information. 

The  lady-bug,  sometimes  called  the 
lady-bird,  is  one  of  the  farmer’s  best 
friends.  Its  history  is  very  interesting 
and  proves  its  usefulness.  This-small 
insect,  with  the  characteristic  spots  on 
its  shell-like  coat  of  wings,  eats  quanti¬ 
ties  of  plant  lice  (aphids)  every  season, 
and  some  species  feed  on  scale  insects. 
All  are  members  of  the  Coccinellid  fam¬ 
ily,  and  their  young  in  the  larva  stage 
have  even  greater  appetites  for  these 
destructive  pests,  than  do  their  parents. 

Perhaps  no  insect,  except  the  bee  or 
ant,  has  had  its  family  affairs  so  well 
publicized.  The  nursery  rhyme,  “Lady- 
bug,  lady-bug,  fly  away  home”  is  well 
known  to  all,  from  their  childhood  days, 
although  perhaps  only  a  few  of  us  ever 
stopped  to  study  the  whole  jingle.  The 
rhyme,  suggesting  that  the  lady-bug 
mother  is  deserting  her  family  in  time 
of  need,  goes  like  this; 

“Lady-bug,  lady-bug,  fly  away  home; 

Your  house  is  on  fire;  your  children 
will  roam; 

Except  little  Nan  who  sits  in  a  pan 

Weaving  gold  laces  as  fast  as  she 


All  this  may  seem  pretty  fanciful,  but 
the  facts  are  these.  In  Europe,  after  the 
hops  are  harvested,  it  is  the  custom  to 
burn  the  vines.  At  that  time,  these  vines 
are  the  home  of  aphids  and  also  of  Ihe 
lady-bug  larvae  that  feed  on  them.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  may  be  preserved  for  their  good 
work  as  adults  the  next  year,  the  farmer 
in  the  rhyme  tells  the  mother  lady-bug 
that  her  hop-vine  house  is  burning  and 
urges  her  to  hurry  home  to  find  her 
children.  Little  Nan,  the  small  sister,  is 
the  one  offspring  that  will  not  be  able 
to  get  away,  for  she  is  in  her  cocoon 
(in  the  pan),  and  the  gold  lace  she 
weaves  explains  that  she  is  going 
through  the  pupa  stage,  which  gives 
her  a  yellow  color. 

It  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the 
lady-bird  first  got  its  current  name. 
The  “bird”  part  comes  from  the  adult 
having  wings,  but  the  “lady”  comes  from 
recognition  of  its  value  to  crops.  Peas¬ 
ants  of  that  religious  era  valued  the 
insect  so  much  that  they  dedicated  it 
to  the  Virgin,  naming  it  “the  beetle  of 
our  Lady”. 

The  fact  that  lady-bugs  often  gather 
in  large  numbers  each  Fall  is  due  to 
the  habit  of  certain  species.  At  this 
time  of  year,  they  go  to  the  mountain¬ 
sides  for  the  Winter.  In  California,  this 
takes  place  on  such  a  huge  scale  that 
horticulturists  wait  for  it  to  occur  and 
at  the  proper  stage  collect  the  lady-bugs 
in  great  masses,  “by  the  ton”.  These 
are  put  into  cold  storage.  The,  next  year 


they  are  distributed  in  suitable  batches 
among  farmers  who  release  them  in 
time  for  aphid  control.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  lady-bug.  In  general,  those 
that  are  red  or  yellow,  with  black  spots, 
feed  mainly  on  aphids;  the  ones  that 
are  many  exceptions  to  the  rules  as  to 
yellow  spots,  eat  scale  insects.  In  the 
larva  stage  the  coats  are  often  marked 
with  orange,  blue  or  black.  The  pupa 
stage,  as  mentioned,  is  yellow.  There 
are  many  exceptions  of  the  rules  as  to 
color  and  marking  in  the  various  pe¬ 
riods  of  growth  and  in  the  branches  of 
this  numerous  tribe. 

Out  of  the  history,  therefore,  of  this 
friendly  insect  has  grown  the  old  tale 
that  a  lady-bug’s  visit  to  a  house  is  a 
sign  of  good  luck.  Many  a  house.wife, 
finding  this  neat  creature  sunning  Itself 
on  her  window  curtains,  wisely  refrains 
from  killing  it.  Instead,  she  will  raise 
the  sash,  give  the  curtain  a  shake,  and 
bid  the  lady-bug  “fly  away  home”.  This 
is  what  we  did  with  the  lady-bugs  that 
were  sent  in  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

p.  s. 


Albany  County  Notes 

The  unusual  rainy  season  produced  an 
abundant  hay  crop,  good  early  potatoes, 
but  light  for  corn,  and  oats  was  fair  in 
some  sections.  Apples,  berries  and  other 
fruits  were  below  normal,  except  for 


the  peach  crop,  that  was  so  heavy  in 
some  orchards  that  tree  branches  broke 
down.  Quinces  bore  normally,  also  cul¬ 
tivated  blackberries  in  some  places.  A 
fairly  successful  honey  season  was  ex¬ 
perienced  with  an  excellent  quality  of 
late,  or  buckwheat,  honey  that  was  put 
up  in  5  lb.  glass  jars  and  tin  pails,  sell¬ 
ing  readily  for  $1.10  each. 

The  Tri-County  Fair,  including 
Greene,  Sphenectady  and  Albany  Coun¬ 
ties,  was  held  at  Altamont.  It  had  a 
creditable  display  of  live  stock  and 
poultry.  The  4-H  groups  had  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  cattle  exhibit.  ’The 
Flower  Show,  sponsored  by  Schenectady 
County,  was  attractive. 

Church  activities,  fairs  and  suppers 
have  been  well  patronized.  Handwork 
in  aprons,  crochet,  knitted  lace  towels, 
stuffed  toys,  patchwork  quilts  and  nov¬ 
elties,  were  all  in  demand  at  higher 
prices  than  usual.  Pillow  cases  with 
lace  edging  had  a  good  sale  at  $4  per 
pair;  quilts  at  $30. 

An  impressive  service  of  dedication 
and  presentation  of  a  War  Memorial  to 
thp  Congregational-Christian  Church  in 
Medusa,  was  recently  conducted  by  the 
pastor.  Rev.  S.  J.  Lyman.  The  program 
included  an  address  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hanley.  Photographs  of  all 
the  enrolled  thirty-nine  service  mem¬ 
bers  were  placed  on  the  tablet.  The 
memorial,  park,  tablet  and  masonry, 
were  a  gift  from  the  Medusa  citizens. 

New  York.  a.  e.  m. 


To  Florida  By  Automobile 

My  wife  and  I  left  Northern  New 
Jersey  October  1  and  drove  to  Florida 
on  Route  1,  traveling  1200  miles  in  four 
and  one-half  days.  When  we  left,  our 
car  had  two  good  tires  and  two  recaps, 
plus  a  very  poor  spare  recap,  which  was 
sufficient  to  crawl  to  the  nearest  town 
in  a  tire  emergency.  I  drove  35  to  40 
miles  per  hour  on  good  roads,  but 
slowed  down  five  miles  per  hour  when 
the  roads  were  poor. 

We  hoped  the  recaps  would  last  with 
such  careful  driving,  but  our  doubts 
increased  when  we  saw  the  sides  of  the 
road  were  littered  with  bits  of  recap 
rubber.  Also,  dozens  of  motorists  were 
changing  tires  along  the  road.  However, 
we  did  reach  South  Carolina  without 
trouble,  and  then  three  miles  out  of  a 
sizable  town  one  of  the  recaps  blew 
out  on  the  side  of  the  tire.  I  have  heard 
repeatedly  that  the  tread  is  good  but 
the  sides  give  way.  We  crawled  back  to 
the  town  on  our  bumpy  spare,  but  had 
no  encouragement  from  the  garage  man. 
He  had  no  used  tires  and  declared  the 
blowout  had  ruined  our  tire.  So  our 
only  hope  was  the  ration  board.  There 
we  made  our  plea  that  we  were  ordered 
to  Florida  by  our  doctor,  and  so  were 
on  necessary  travel.  We  were  told  that 
if  we  had  four  usable  tires,  we  were 
not  eligible  for  a  new  tire.  We  then  ex¬ 
plained  that  we  were  using  a  spare 
which  was  good  only  to  get  us  to  the 
nearest  garage,  and  so  really  did  not 
have  four  driving  tires.  The  board  was 
most  courteous  and  did  accept  our  ar¬ 
gument  and  grant  us  another  tire.  How¬ 
ever,  it  informed  us  that  when  its  quota 
was  gone,  it  could  do  nothing  in  cases 
like  ours  and  the  situation  then  would 
be  very  serious. 

We  stopped  at  the  better-class  cabins. 
Outside  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  charge 
was  $3.50  for  a  cabin  for  two  and  the 
rate  decreased  as  we  went  farther  south. 
We  found  the  furnishings  and  the 
plumbing  generally  run  down  because 
of  war  conditions,  but  we  decided  that 
it  was  a  good  way  to  travel  and  we 
were  comfortable  each  night.  We  car¬ 
ried  sandwiches  and  the  materials  for 
more  with  us,  and  bought  milk  along 
the  way  and  such  fruit  and  refresh¬ 
ments  as  needed.  Our  restaurants  were 
medium  class,  where  we  paid  fifty  or 
sixty  cents  for  breakfasts  and  seventy- 
five  cents  and  up  for  dinners.  We  had 
butter  with  most  of  our  meals.  There 
was  not  much  choice  on  any  menu,  but 
the  food  was  reasonably  good.  The  ser¬ 
vice,  however,  was  very  poor.  When  we 
asked  for  anything,  it  was  done  willing¬ 
ly  enough,  so  we  decided  it  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  untrained  help  rather  than  in¬ 
difference. 

A  great  many  small  houses  are  being 
built  now  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  and  we  also  noticed  many 
homes  being  started  in  the  countryside. 

On  pre-war  trips  we  had  what  we 
called  “bullet  cars”  driven  at  ninety 
miles  per  hour  on  long  straight  stretches 
of  good  road.  That  menace  is  gone  at 
the  moment,  although  many  cars  went 
about  forty-five  and  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  sixty-five  miles  per  hour. 

On  the  trip  we  counted  eight  dogs 
that  had  been  killed  by  autoists,  but 
most  dogs  are  now  auto-wise.  They  wait 
at  the  side  of  the  road  for  their  chance 
to  cross  safely.  Often  they  look  both 
ways  before  starting.  I  am  fond  of  dogs, 
so  I  would  honk  the  horn  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  them  and  in  no  case  did  any 
dog  ignore  the  warning.  It  seems  little 
enough  to  do  to  avoid  killing  someone’s 
cherished  pet. 

In  Georgia  and  Florida  we  noticed 
more  cattle  grazing  alongside  the  road 
and  fewer  pigs  at  large  than  in  pre-war 
years.  Along  the  route  we  also  saw 
hundreds  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
resaurants,  stores,  in  cars,  walking  and 
at  the  cabins.  They  looked  hale  and 
hearty  and  were  a  great  credit  to  our 
country.  We  remarked  many  times  on 
how  well  they  acted  in  public,  w.  h.  w. 
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Never  Saw  Chile’s  Nitrate  Desert,  But 


The  research  which  gave  his 
name  to  “pasteurization”, 
provided  the  basis  for  one  of 
the  explanations  of  Chilean 
Nitrate’s  origin. 


IVtystery  surrounds  the  origin  of  Chilean 
Nitrate.  The  bacterial  idea  advanced  by  Pas¬ 
teur  is  only  one  theory.  There  are  many  more. 
But  all  agree  on  one  point.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  a 
natural  product .  .  .  the  only  natural  nitrate  in 
the  world.  Because  of  its  natural  origin,  it  con¬ 
tains,  in  addition  to  nitrogen  and  sodium, 
small  amounts  of  boron,  iodine,  manganese, 
copper — 34  elements  in  all — many  of  which  are 
essential  to  healthy  plant  growth. 

For  over  100  years,  American  growers  have 
been  hauling  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  to  their 
farms.  They  have  found  it  dependable,  effi¬ 
cient,  profitable;  quick,  safe  and  sure — ideal 
for  direct  application  to  all  crops — especially 
valuable  for  use  on  high  value  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crops  where  every  safeguard  must  be 


provided  to  insure  and  protect  the  investment 
in  high  yields  and  top  quality. 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  combines  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  with  low  cost,  and  its  ideal 
mechanical  condition  insures  a  smooth,  even 
flow  in  any  fertilizer  distributor.  But  beyond 
that,  Chilean  Nitrate  is  natural — the  only 
natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

.  Growers  who  have  learned,  through  long 
years  of  successful  experience,  to  depend  upon 
it  in  utter  freedom  from  worry  or  uncertainty, 
know  best  how  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
found  only  in  rich,  productive  natural  fertil¬ 
izers.  Such  growers  prefer  Natural  Chilean 
Nitrate  for  all  their  crops.  They  know  that 
just  being  natural  makes  it  different  from  any 
other  kind. 


t  vv'* 
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Easy  to  Handle. . . Eosy  to  Use 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  comes  in  two  forms  — 
Champion  brand  and  Old  Style.  It  reaches  you 
in  fine  mechanical  condition,  in  even-weight 
bags,  for  easy  storage  and  handling. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Free  from  disease — sturdy,  stocky  plants 
Grown  on  selected  soils — absolutely  true  to  name 

We  are  the  largest  growers  and  shippers  of  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Our  soil  and  clirriatic 
conditions  are  ideal  for  the  production  of  well-rooted, 
superior  plants. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  grow  and  test  the  new  Strawberry 
selections  prior  to  their  introduction  to  the  general 
buying  public. 

New  varieties  are  named  and  released  for  introduc¬ 
tion  only  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  have  proven  their  superiority  over  existing  sorts. 

NOTABLE  NEW  VARIETIES 

Notable  among  the  new  varieties  recently  released, 
which  we  are  now  offering,  are  Midland,  Fairpeake 
and  Suwannee.  Other  recent  introductions,  which 
have  now  become  well  known,  include  Catskill, 
Dorseft-,  Fairfax,  Maytime,  Redsfar,  Starbrighf  and 
Temple. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our  1946  catalog 

Offering  all  the  new  and  leading  standard  varieties 
of  Strawberries,  fruit,  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  gar¬ 
den  roots,  hedge  plants,  roses,  flowering  shrubs, 
bulbs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  etc,  This  beautiful 
book,  with  illustrations  in  natural  color,  gives  plant¬ 
ing  directions  and  other  worthwhile  information. 

Write  Today 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Ine. 

Box  28  Sclbyvlllc,  Delaware 
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M  ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


••  a  month  ahoo^  of  nmighboring  4iortfoa$ 

Soil  Heating  Cable 

for  hotbeds,  cold 
frames,  unheated 
greenhouses  plant 
benches.  Will  last 
for  years.  No  fail¬ 
ures.  Money'  back 
guarantee.  Operates 
from  household  cur¬ 
rent.  Adjustable 
thermostat  has  pilot 
light. 

JUNIOR  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther- 
mostat  and  40  foot  200  watt  cable  J  C  QC 

for  3  foot  X  6  foot  bed . 

SENIOR  GRO-QUICK  with  Ther¬ 
mostat  and  80  foot  400  watt  cable  CC  AC 

for  6  foot  X  6  foot  bed . •pu. 

Supplied  complete  with  instructions. 
Prompt  deliveries  no  priorties.  See  your 
favorite  seed  catlog,  your  seed  dealer,  or 
order  direct  Prepaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

364  West  Huron  St. 
Chi{:ago,  Illinois 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Withont  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  seniible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Tree.  Withont  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  Tor  complete  information 
—write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  100-W,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


EASY  WAY  TO  PULL  STUMPS 

jMake  money  for  self  and 
;others.  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  pullers.  Make 

profttfi  clearlntf  land.  WrU«  goick  for 

lew  Low  Prices.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
3330  29tH  Street,  C«ntervill«,  lowe 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP 

Can’t  harm  children,  pets, 
birds  or  poultry 


Open  at  both  ends.  Animal  walks  in  unsuspectingly. 


Both  ends  shut.  The  animal  is  caught  unhurt. 

CHILDREN  have  lost  fingers,  dogs  and 
cats  have  had  their  paws  crushed,  in 
old-fashioned  spring  and  box  traps.  Until 
now  there  has  been  no  safe  and  sure  way 
to  avoid  these  dangers. 

But  now,  an  amazing  new,  all-metal, 
long-lasting,  galvanized  trap — called  the 
Havahart— will  catch  rats,  squirrels,  and 
other  vermin  without  fail .  .  .  yet  it  can’t 
hurt  children,  pets,  poultry  or  birds. 
Domestic  animals  if  caught,  can  be  turned 
loose  unharmed. 

The  humane  Havahart  has  no  springs 
to  rust  or  break — so  simple — a  child  can 
set  it.  It  is  open  at  both  ends.  This 
gives  the  animal  complete  confidence.  He 
marches  straight  in  to  get  the  bait— both 
ends  close  and  he’s  caught. 

A  Havahart  set  near  your  chicken  ■ 
coops  will  quickly  pay  for  itself.  MONE'Y 
BACK  if  you  are  not  pleased. 

'Send  today  lor  illustrated  price  list. 
ALLCOCK  Mfg.  Co.,  52  Water  St., 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Asters 

Five  best  colors—  SPktSo 
^  Red,  White,  Blue,  Pink,  and  ^  - 
Purple— a  lOc-Packetof  seeds  ' 

I  of  each,  all  5  Packets  post* 

\  paid  to  you,  for  only  lOc, 

*  Send  dime  todavi 
rl  Maule*^Seed  Beek  FREE 
Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for 
p.-  pHze  vegetables  and  flowers. 

,  Have  a  garden— help  raise  food.  ,  ,, 

I  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  222  Maule  Bldo.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 


— A  Few  100  Gallon  Molasses  Hogsheads — 

For  scalding  hogs,  watering  stock  etc.  Hoooa,  some 
wood,  some  metal  on  each  one.  Both  beads  In  place. 
$3.00  each,  F.  O.  B.  Boston,  while  they  last. 

Henry  A.  Thorndike,  216  Thames  St.,  Newport,  R.  I, 


DISINFECT  WITH  FIRE!  World’s  finest  AEROIL 
kerosene  torches  destroy  parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds 
and  all.  instantly.  300.000  users.  4  gallon  Tank,  Burner 
and  Hose  $20.00  express  collect.  Immediate  shipment. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  BNY,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 
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Notes  from  Walberta  Farms 

To  one  who  is  interested  in  and  un¬ 
derstands  the  growing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  there  are  innumerable  op¬ 
portunities  presented  in  these  United 
States  for  success  along  certain  lines. 
The  writer  has  visited  or  lived  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  and  everywhere 
we  find  chances  for  engaging  in  some 
crop  or  practice  not  usually  considered. 
Thirty  years  ago  we  grew  the  first 
sweet  or  Spanish  onions  in  an  irrigated 
section  of  Colorado,  where  cantaloupes 
and  sugar  beets  were  major  crops. 
Now,  thousands  of  carloads  of  onions 
are  annually  shipped  from  this  locality. 
Large  acreages  and  yi^ds  of  potatoes 
are  now  grown  today  m  Central  New 
York,  where  once  their  production  was 
considered  incidental  and  a  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  the  maximum  yield. 

In  our  travels,  we  frequently  see 
sites  that  are  ideal  for  certain  special 
crops,  now  lying  idle  or  devoted  to  low 
priced  products  that  cannot  possibly 
return  a  profit.  We  have  in  mind  a 
certain  steep  hillside  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  city  hungry  for  fruits.  Originally, 
it  may  have  been  a  poor,  gravelly  east 
slope,  but  years  of  growth  of  volunteer 
vetch  have  filled  it  with  humus  and 
fertility.  It  is  warm,  well  drained  and 
a  wonderful  site  for  the  planting  of 
finer  varieties  of  table  grapes  to  be 
packed  and  sold  in  individual,  small 
baskets. 

Then  there  was  that  secluded  two- 
acre  site,  hidden  deep  in  the  Berkshire 
hills,  entirely  surrounded  and  protected 
by  woods.  The  soil  was  deep,  rich  and 
suited  to  growing  Red  Star  strawberries 
to  perfection.  They  should  be  late 
enough  in  fruiting  to  go  on  a  seller’s 
market  in  the  larger  cities,  only  two 
or  three  hours’  drive  to  the  south.  Pine 
needles  are  deep  in  the  nearby  woods 
and  could  be  used  as  a  heavy  mulch  for 
protection  and  to  hold  back  the  crop 
as  late  as  possible,  so  that  the  berries 
could  be  marketed  when  the  season 


was  over  for  other  kinds.  Pine  boughs, 
scattered  over  the  plot,  would  catch 
the  drifting  snow  and  further  help  to 
make  a  later  blooming  season.  On 
this  same  soil  we  have  seen  gladioli 
with  four  foot  spikes  and  flowers  five 
inches  across.  In  the  improved  va¬ 
rieties,  what  would  these  bring  in  the 
New  York  market? 

Then  there  was  that  high,  narrow, 
rocky  ridge  that  for  years  had  been  an 
abandoned  hay  lot,  an  ideal  site  for  a 
peach  orchard  of  varieties  ripening 
from  mid-July  to  late  September;  peach 
varieties  chosen  for  their  high  quality, 
picked  daily,  full-ripened  from  the  trees 
and  marketed  quickly  in  small,  tagged 
baskets  as  a  really  superior  product. 

All  through  the  corn  and  oats  country 
of  the  great  Middle  West,  there  is  a 
place  for  farms  that  grow  potatoes, 
tomatoes  and  berries  on  a  fairly  large 
scale.  They  would  be  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  each  community,  a  place  to 
which  both  busy  farmers  and  urban 
dwellers  might  drive  from  miles  around 
to  buy  the  things  they  are  not  equipped 
to  produce,  or  too  busy  to  grow  for 
themselves. 

I  also  remember  a  plot  of  muckland 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  long  idle  and  need¬ 
ing  only  a  ditch  through  the  center  or 
gravelled  drainage  through  the  hardpan 
subsoil,  to  grow  the  finest  onions  or 
celery  or  cabbage.  Here  on  the  hill  top 
now  growing  scanty  pasture,  manure 
and  fertilizer  would  produce  the  finest 
cauliflower.  Adjoining  it  is  a  wet, 
rocky  field,  grown  up  to  brush,  with 
patches  of  blueberries  growing  wild 
throughout.  To  be  sure,  the  berries  are 
small  and  do  not  amount  to  much,  but 
some  attention  to  thinning  and  pruning 
would  make  a  wonderful  difference  in 
the  size  and  quantity  of  the  fruit. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  opportunities 
going  begging  the  country  over,  but 
they  require  study  in  order  to  realize 
their  possibilities. 

Connecticut.  'Walter  A-  Withrow. 


Red  Taylor  raspberries  are  being  profitably  grown  at  Walberta  Farms  on  land 
that  was  not  well  suited  to  grain  crops. 


My  Dog  Bruno 

Taking  advantage  of  the  great  demand 
for  pulpwood,  a  Maine  farmer,  with  the 
help  of  his  dog,  has  produced  three  car¬ 
loads  of  pulpwood,  and  their  final  out¬ 
put  may  reach  five  carloads,  which, 
when  sold,  will  net  the  farmer  $1,500  for 
four  months’  work.  The  farmer’s  helper 
is  Bruno,  a  powerful  Newfoundland  dog. 
Working  as  a  team,  the  man  and  dog 
mush  out  pulpwood  from  the  woods  on 
an  improvised  homemade  sled,  carrying 
approximately  an  eighth  of  a  cord.  The 
distribution  of  labor  is  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced:  the  man  does  the  cutting  and 
loading,  and  Bruno  pulls  the  pulpwood 
out  of  the  woods  to  the  stack  pile,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  woodlot. 

Bruno  is  a  trained  woodsman.  For 
five  years  he  has  been  doing  chores  on 
the  farm.  As  a  pup,  he  was  trained  to 
pull  sticks  of  firewood  into  the  house 
on  a  string  tied  around  his  neck.  At 
nine  months  of  age,  Bruno  got  his  first 
harness,  and  hauled  firewood  on  a  small 
cart  in  the  Summer,  and  on  a  child’s 
sleigh  in  Winter.  He  was  also  put  to 
work  on  the  farm  pulling  a  small  plow, 
then  a  light  harrow  in  a  truck  garden, 
and  later  a  cart  in  which  vegetables 
were  piled. 

Bruno  has  been  hauling  firewood  since 
he  was  a  year  old.  Last  Fall,  his  master 
was  induced  to  cut  pulpwood  which  was 
needed  for  the  war.  The  man’s  home¬ 
made  sled  used  is  an  interpretation  of 
a  pack  sled  for  mushing  in  the  North. 
The  dog’s  collar  is  made  of  oak,  covered 
with  canvas  and  sheepskin.  He  pulls 
slightly  downward  with  his  powerful 
shoulders  and  forelegs,  so  that  none  of 
the  strain  is  on  his  neck  or  throat. 
While  the  trees  are  being  cut  and  felled, 
Bruno  sprawls  on  the  snow  at  a  safe 
distance,  harnessed  to  the  empty  sled. 
When  the  tree  has  been  cut  into  four- 
foot  lengths,  Bruno  is  called.  He  draws 
the  sled  to  the  cut  logs  and  waits  for 
further  commands.  He  is  then  directed 
just  like  a  horse  but  without  the  benefit 
of  reins.  It’s  “Gee!”  for  a  right  turn, 
and  “Haw!”  for  a  left,  along  with  the 
familiar  “Whoa”  and  “Back”.  Bruno 
knows  them  all.  When  the  sled  is 
loaded,  the  sides  are  bound  with  a  rope. 
The  whip  is  snapped  when  Bruno  falters 
at  a  tough  spot,  but  it  is  never  used  on 
him.  The  loaded  sled  is  guided  by  its 


handles  through  the  woods.  Each  round 
trip  is  a  little  less  than  a  mile. 

Like  any  other  hard-working  woods¬ 
man,  Bruno  requires  and  has  plenty  to 
eat.  He  gets  three  square  meals  a  day 
of  dog  food  supplemented  with  gener¬ 
ous  portions  of  meat.  He  never  sleeps 
indoors,  but  always  on  the  ground  or 
the  snow,  or  on  the  back  porch.  In 
Winter  his  long,  black  coat  is  silky  with 
no  sign  of  a  collar  mark.  A  person  can 
talk  to  Bruno  as  he  would  to  a  man. 
Bruno  wags  his  tail  and  looks  at  you 
with  friendly  eyes,  as  if  to  say,  “We 
got  a  job  to  do,  let’s  go.”  Sometimes  we 
turn  to  Bruno  and  say;  “There  is  a 
bear  around  here,”  whereupon  he  will 
stand  up  and  sniff.  If  he  detects  an 
alien  odor,  his  hair  bristles  and  he 
growls.  If  not,  he  turns  away. 

Penobscot  County,  Maine.  w.  a,  s. 


Head  Cheese  and  Bologna 

Please  advise  me  how  to  make 
some  simple  bologna  and  head  cheese. 

New  York.  m.  e.  q. 

There  are  numerous  formulas  and 
various  meat  combinations  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  bologna.  One  that  several  have  re¬ 
ported  as  being  especially  good  consists 
of  eight  parts  (by  weight)  of  lean  beef 
and  one  part  pork  fat.  Cut  into  small 
pieces,  mix  well  and  grind.  Spread  on 
a  clean  block  or  table.  For  each  six 
pounds  of  meat  season  with  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  fine  salt,  one-fourth 
ounce  of  mace,  one-half  ounce  ground 
black  pepper.  Mix  in  seasoning  and  re¬ 
grind.  The  large  intestines  may  be 
cleaned,  scalded  and  used  for  casings. 
Stuff  and  allow  to  dry  about  two  hours. 
Hang  and  smoke  for  ten  to  twelve  hours. 
Have  low  fires,  with  heavy  smoke.  Do 
not  get  too  hot  or  the  skins  will  break. 
After  smoking  cook  at  155  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  30  minutes. 

To  make  head  cheese  the  head  should 
be  split,  brains  removed,  and  then 
cooked  until  meat  is  ready  to  fall  off. 
Save  the  liquid.  Separate  the  meat 
from  bones.  Chop  up  meat.  Put  on  to 
cook,  and  add.  the  liquid  from  the  first 
cooking.  Season  to  taste  with  sage, 
pepper  and  salt.  Cook  for  20  minutes 
or  until  it  is  medium  thick.  Pour  into 
cake  pans  or  crocks.  Let  cool  and  it 
will  set.  Keep  in  cool  place.  It’s  good 
to  eat  either  cold,  sliced  or  fried. 
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Grange  News 

Pennsylvania  local  Granges  have  been 
active  with  their  Fall  meetings.  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Pomona  Master  Harry 
Cleaver  presided  over  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  with  Pomona  Lecturer  Mrs.  R.  B. 
McNary  in  charge  of  the  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  evening  talent  contests. 
Westmoreland  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  its  quarterly  meeting  in  the 
Greensburg  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Worthy  Master  D.  S.  Scholl, 
the  morning  session  was  a  very  success¬ 
ful  business  meeting;  the  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram,  presented  by  Lecturer  Bertha 
Losier,  was  given  over  to  the  Talent 
Festival.  Mr.  S.  M.  Hohn,  Master  of 
Donegal  Grange,  No.  1495,  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  was  pleasantly  surprised 
when  friends  and  relatives  gathered  at 
the  Grange  Hall  to  hold  a '  surprise 
party  for  him  on  his  birthday.  West 
.  Pike  Grange  was  host  to  the  Potter 
\  County  Pomona.  The  morning  session 
opened  in  the  5th  degree  with  E.  C. 
McElroy,  Worthy  Master,  presiding. 
Venango  County  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
57,  met  with  Richland  Grange,  Lebanon 
County,  at  the  hall  near  Mariasville. 
The  meeting,  which  was  well  attended, 
was  called  to  order  by  Pomona  Master 
Nathan  E.  Griffin.  The  joint  Church- 
Grange  meeting  held  at  Crandall  Hill, 
Potter  County,  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church,  was  a  splendid  success.  Grang¬ 
ers  were  present  from  Sharon,  Central 
and  South  Branch,  and  Hebron  Granges. 


Luzerne  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
44  recently  met  with  Jackson  Grange, 
Susquehanna  County,  the  session  being 
devoted  to  business  and  reports  of 
Granges,  and  general  discussion  of 
Grange  conditions.  Pleasant  Hill  Grange, 
Cambria  County,  recently  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  100  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  present.  Guest  speaker 
of  the  evening  was  Joseph  O.  Thomas, 
92,  of  Ebensburg,  who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange  in  Cambria  County 
for  more  than  50  years,  and  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  PleasanUHill  Grange  25  years 
ago.  Berks  County  Pomona  No.  43  met 
as  guests  of  Gouglersville  Grange,  No. 
1743.  Master  W.  John  Blatt  opened  the 
meeting.  The  theme  for  the  all-day  ses¬ 
sion  was  “The  Farmer’s  Responsibility 
for  World  Peace”. 


Outstanding  in  Grange  achievements 
over  a  long  term  of  years  has  been  the 
creation  in  nearly  a  score  of  different 
states  of  an  Educational  Aid  Fund. 
These  are  designed  to  assist  by  loans 
worthy  young  people  in  the  Grange 
membership,  who  desire  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation  than  the  public  schools  afford. 
On  very  liberal  loaning  terms  such 
projects  have  developed  rapidly,  and  at 
the  present  time,  about  $400,000  is  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  in  all  the  states. 

Now  comes  a  decided  addition  to  this 
practical  form  of  Grange  helpfulness,  in 


the  creation  of  a  similar  project,  in  New 
Jersey.  This  fund  is  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial  to  the  late  David  H.  Agans  of 
Three  Bridges,  Hunterdon  County,  who 
for  more  than  20  years  was  master  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Grange,  and  iden¬ 
tified  with  many  prominent  civic  move¬ 
ments  throughout  the  state.  The  fund 
is  designed  to  provide  scholarships  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers 
University,  and  a  start  of  $40,000  is  the 
goal  set  by  those  who  are  promoting 
the  undertaking.  The  scholarships  are 
to  be  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  residing 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  of  good 
moral  character  and  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  being  placed  upon  the  affiliation 
of  students  with  church  and  Grange  in 
their  locaf  community.  The  various  Po¬ 
mona  or  district  Granges  of  the  State 
will  supervise  the  operation  of  the  fund, 
and  many  prominent  Grange  leaders  of 
the  State,  headed  by  State  Master 
Franklin  C.  Nixon,  constitute  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency. 


Granges  throughout  the  country  are 
taking  note  of  the  rapid  strides  being 
made  in  Vermont  to  eliminate  objection¬ 
able  billboards,  and  in  securing  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  made  this  possible.  Not 
long  ago,  a  town  meeting  series  held 
throughout  the  Green  Mountain  State 
resulted  in  27  towns  in  the  southern 
sections  voting  to  prohibit  all  adver¬ 
tising  signs  more  than  40  square  feet  in 
area.  A  number  of  other  towns  had 


already  taken  similar  action  and  this 
move  is  destined  to  spread  rapidly. 

The  subject  was  discussed  in  many 
Grange  meetings,  favorable  action  in¬ 
variably  obtained  and  thus  Grange  in¬ 
fluence  made  itself  felt  in  the  town 
meeting  votes  recorded.  A  billboard 
limited  in  size  to  40  square  feet  will 
not  have  much  appeal  for  advertising 
concerns,  consequently  the  action  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Vermont  will  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  step  toward  the  elimination  of 
most  of  the  billboard  nuisance. 

Vermont  has  a  state- wide  slogan, 
“Keep  Vermont  Unspoiled,”  that  has 
been  very  effectual  in  arousing  the  de¬ 
termination  of  its  citizens  to  get  rid  of 
big,  unsightly  billboards  once  and  for 
all.  Numerous  organizations  in  the 
Green  Mountain  State  have  taken  up 
this  crusade,  but  wherever  it  is  most 
effective,  the  Grange  is  found  well  at 
the  forefront. 


In  Massachusetts,  the  Auburn  Grange 
in  Worcester  County,  which  has  always 
met  in  the  local  town  hall,  voted  that 
the  Grange  should  raise  funds  and  do¬ 
nate  sufficient  labor  to  supply  a  much 
needed  new  floor.  The  response  was 
immediate,  a  beautiful  floor  has  been 
completed,  and  the  local  town  officials 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Grange,  thanking 
its  members  for  the  job  done  on  the 
town  hall  floor,  and  adding  thereto  this 
significant  sentence:  “Such  cooperation 
is  worthy  of  commendation  from  every- 


No  piece  ot  farm  machinery  must  stay  in 
production  as  constantly  as  your  dairy 
cows.  Through  an  endless  cycle  of  lacta¬ 
tion,  gestation  and  calving  they  are  ever 
on  the  job.  And,  through  it  all,  your  profits 
and  their  production  depend  on  their 
physical  condition.  You  can  make  sure 
your  stock  won’t  lack  the  minerals  they 
need  for  sturdy  health,  top  production 
and  reproduction  by  daily,  year  round 
feeding  of: 


Near's 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


All  stock  —  young,  dry,  milch  cows,  beef  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs  and  poultry — need  the  essential  min¬ 
erals  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth  and  top  production 
and  reproduction.  When  you  feed  Multi-Mineral,  Vi¬ 
tamin  D-enriched  MINRALTONE  you  can  be  sure  that 
they’ll  get  them,  for  MINRALTONE  contains  1 1  essen¬ 
tial  minerals  in  recommended  quantities  and  propor¬ 
tions.  Thousands  of  successful  dairymen  have  found 
that  its  regular  feeding  yields  them  greater  profits. 


MINRALTONE  IS  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION  AND 

GROWTH  ANIMALS 


HEARTS  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


AC  engineers -have  worked  with  the  engineers 
who  designed  your  tractor,  to  develop  a  spark 
plug  of  correa  type  (Heat  Range)  to  maintain 
full  engine  power  under  all  operating 
conditions.  These  made-to-order  AC’s  last 
longer  —  remain  clean  longer  —  are  less 
subject  to  oxide  coating  —  save  fuel  —  and 
don’t  misfire  under  heavy  loads. 

Correct  type,  or  Heat  Range,  is  just  that 
important  to  tractor  power.  Your  tractor 
dealer  has  the  right  AC’s  for  your  tractor, 
or  can  get  them  for  you.  He  can  also  keep 
your  spark  plugs  at  top  efficiency  by  clean- 
ing  and  adjusting  them  for  you,  whenever 
necessary,  by  the  famous  AC  method.  So, 
to  get  and  keep  all  the  power  that  spark 
plugs  can  give,  use  AC’s  of  the  correct  ^ 
Heat  Range,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  ■ 
clean.  (To  avoid  tying  up  your  tractor  I 

while  plugs  are  being  cleaned,  keep  an  R 

extra  set  of  the  right  AC’s  on  hand.)  I 

AC  SPARK  PtUG  DIVISION,  " 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


CLEAN  PLUGS  SAVE 
UP  TO  ONE  GALLON 
OF  GASOLINE  IN  TEN 


LIT*t  FINISH  THi  JOB  —  BUY  VICTORY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  Bubscri^rs  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  wUl  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Ths  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Rural  Youth  Movement 

HE  responsibility  of  emphasizing  the  basic 
values  of  rural  living  has  centered  mainly 
on  two  groups.  First,  there  is  the  adult  group 
which  has  already  shown  its  preference  for  a 
way  of  life  by  remaining  on  the  farm  or  near  it. 
The  second  is  the  junior  group  which  has  been 
encouraged,  up  through  high  school,  to  engage 
in  such  sound  activities  as  are  sponsored  by 
4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America  and 
similar  organizations.  Between  these  two  main 
groups,  however,  there  is  a  third  very  impor¬ 
tant  group  that  has  so  far  been  pretty  much 
neglected,  namely,  the  young  men  and  women 
too  old  for  junior  projects  but  not  yet  old 
enough  to  take  full  part  in  adult  organizations. 
It  is  this  third  group  of  older  rural  youth  that 
may  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  rural  population  because  they  are 
at’  the  critical  age  in  life  where  the  big  de¬ 
cision  has  to  be  made  from  which  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  ever  turning  back.  The  de¬ 
cision  they  must  make  is  whether  they  will 
work  out  their  future  in  the  rural  or  farm 
community  where  they  were  born,  or  turn 
their  backs  upon  it  to  spend  their  lives  in  the 
city.  In  an  effort  to  fill  this  organizational  gap 
and  provide  some  sort  of  helping  hand  in  com¬ 
ing  to  grips  with  this  question,  a  band  of  young 
men  and  women  has  recently  come  together  as 
a  State  body  to  study  the  problems  of  rural  liv¬ 
ing,  to  find  ways  and  means  to  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  true  and 
enduring  values  of  that  way  of  life. 

Last  month,  a  conference  of  some  60  of  these 
young  persons  was  held  at  Morrisville,  New 
York.  For  two  full  days  there  were  general 
assemblies  and  group  meetings,  all  of  them 
interesting  and  well  handled.  A  report  of  the 
conference  appears  on  page  555  of  this  issue, 
but  we  want  to  say  here,  since  we  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  attend,  that  these  young  people  re¬ 
flected  high  credit  upon  their  families,  their 
schools,  and  their  communities.  They  were 
alert  in  discussion,  restrained  on  points  of  dif¬ 
ference,  admirable  in  personal  conduct,  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  place  of  the  church  in  daily 
life.  They  have  now  organized  as  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Older  Rural  Youth. 

Our  rural  youth  has  tremendous  rock- 
bottom  potentiality  for  contributing  to  the 
future;  their  own  and  the  nation’s.  It  will  leave 
its  mark  in  years  to  come  either  on  farm  lands 
or  pavements,  in  small  town  or  metropolis. 
The  fact  that  even  now  this  certain  portion  of 
New  York  State’s  rural  population  is  leaning 
upon  itself,  rather  than  upon  adults,  is  the  best 
proof  of  its  vigor  and  independence,  and  a 
demonstration  of  its  capacity  for  action.  It  is 
noteworthy  to  add  that  the  conference  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer.  In  our  opinion,  the 
line  of  its  furrow  will  run  straight.  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  O.  R.  Y.  of  this  State  is 
instituting  a  new  and  better  era  for  all  of  us. 


New  Horizons  for  Farm  Machinery 

IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  farmers  that 
improved  methods  of  tillage  conserve  the 
soil  and  increase  crop  yields.  Their  big  prob¬ 
lem,  especially  for  the  past  several  years,  has 
been  to  obtain  the  right  tools  and  sufficient 
labor  to  do  the  job.  The  great  trouble  with 
most  newfangled  icLeas  is  that  they  cost  too 
much,  besides  having  only  a  limited  applica¬ 
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tion  that  requires  considerable  technical  skill. 
The  increased  use  of  hybrid  and  improved  seed 
has  resulted  in  larger  acreage  yields,  but  both 
farmers  and  seedsmen,  with  an  eye  to  the  long 
pull,  know  that  unless  soil  fertility  can  be 
built  up,  these  yields  cannot  be  maintained  in¬ 
definitely.  Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  that 
we  cannot  get  something  for  nothing  and  that 
unless  new  and  improved  tillage  methods  can 
be  developed  and  put  into  general  practice,  the 
average  productiveness  of  our  farms  must  nec¬ 
essarily  decline. 

The  big  need  has  long  been  and  still  is  for 
some  kind  of  a  plow  or  machine  that  is  simple 
and  inexpensive  to  operate,  and  that  will  do  an 
effective  job  in  controlling  water  runoff  and 
helping  to  kill  weeds.  Various  methods  of 
plowing  have  been  tried  and  when  properly 
done,  some  of  them  have  helped.  Contour 
farming  has  saved  many  farms  from  complete 
erosion  and  has  proven  to  be  definitely  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  all  farm  land  does  not  need  to  be 
plowed  in  this  manner.  Deep  plowing  has  also 
been  used  with  good  results,  but  in  most  cases 
it  has  resulted  in  bringing  a  cold  slab  from  the 
lower  soil  layers  up  on  top  which  has  had  a  bad 
effect  on  crops. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  tool  that  is  suited  for  all 
types  of  soil  conditions  may  never  be  invented, 
but  we  have  recently  seen  a  plow  that  appears 
to  work  very  effectively  when  used  on  hard 
pan  or  tight  sub-surface  soils.  A  small  share 
is  fastened  as  an  offset  below  and  four  inches 
away  from  each  of  the  upper  conventional  plow 
shares.  These  lower  shares  crumble  the  tight 
sub-soil  but  do  not  bring  it  to  the  surface.  On 
actual  test,  crop  yields  have  been  materially 
increased  by  the  use  of  this  new  type  plow. 
It  gives  deeper  soil  penetration  with  good  pul¬ 
verization  and  thus  conserves  moisture  by  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  go  down  readily  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  ground.  It  mixes  up  humus  with 
the  top  soil  and  aids  in  the  control  of  weeds. 

Good  tillage  is  more  than  half  the  farm  bat¬ 
tle.  New  and  improved  machines  like  this 
make  for  better  farming  and  for  better  living. 


P/o  and  Con  on  Conscription 

I  was  interested  in  the  letter  written  to  you  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dutton  S.  Peterson  of  Schuyler  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  published  in  your  issue  of  October  20  under 
the  title  “Peacetime  Conscription.”  As  a  veteran 
of  fifteen  years  service  with  the  colors  which  includes 
overseas  service  during  the  last  Way,  I  desire  to  take 
issue  with  the  gentleman  on  this  question. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  considerable  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  going  to  afflict  us  sooner  or  later  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  war.  In  addition,  we  spent  some  $250,- 
000,000,000  on  this  war,  taking  most  of  it  out  of  our 
future.  A  big  national  debt  does  not  contribute  to 
prosperity,  because  so  much  money  has  to  be  levied 
in  taxes  to  service  it.  The  government  was  clothing 
and  feeding  some  eleven  million  persons  during  the 
war.  As  the  armed  forces  shrink,  the  people  who  sold 
the  government  that  clothing  and  food  will  make 
less  money.  The  manufacturers  who  made  the  tanks, 
planes,  ships,  ammunition,  etc.,  have  already  lost  the 
bulk  of  their  outstanding  war  contracts,  and  presum¬ 
ably  will  soon  be  denounced  as  “merchants  of  death.” 
The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  war,  being  a  destructive 
thing,  cannot  make  genuine  prosperity,  though  it  does 
make  what  looks  like  prosperity  while  it  goes  on,  with 
many  people  making  big  wages  and  the  racetracks 
doing  record-breaking  business.  , 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this  matter  of  vital 
importance?.  During  the  heyday  of  the  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
ministrations,  we  had  the  WPA,  CCC,  NYA,  and  many 
other  symbols  of  the  alphabet.  These  really  did  no 
good  to  £my  one  but  the  politicians.  A  faster  and  more 
direct  way  to  hit  our  expected  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  nose  would  be  found  in  a  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  training.  I  mean,  real  military  training  slanted 
towards  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  Air  Forces,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  sizes  of  those  services,  and  lasting  for  a 
year  per  trainee.  I  believe  that  the  best  years  for 
military  training  would  be  between  17-18  years,  be¬ 
cause  a  man  at  that  age  will  be  a  good  member  of  the 
reserve,  longer  than  a  man  who  goes  into  training  at 
25.  This  military  training  could  be  placed  on  a  sliding 
basis,  calling  up  a  large  number  in  years  when  jobs 
are  scarce,  and  a  smaller  number  in  years  when  jobs 
are  plentiful.  I  feel  that  this  plan  would  also  be  a 
move  for  rigid  economy.  It  is  further  pointed  out 
that  with  a  military  training  goes  the  education  of 
watching  and  caring  for  your  general  health.  A.  T.  K. 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman; 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

In  your  initial  messages  to  the  nation  you  stressed 
your  dependence  upon  God  and  your  purpose  to 
maintain  free  government,  which  gave  encourage¬ 
ment  to  right  thinking  people.  Now  you  have  made 
a  demand  for  compulsory  peace  time  military  train¬ 
ing  for  every  boy  in  this  land.  .  . 

You  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  our  best  citizens 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  military  training. 
You  ignore  the  fact  that  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  has  not  saved  other  nations.  Also  that  such  a 
program  would  be  the  greatest  incentive  for  other 
nations  to  prepare  for  war.  You  discredit  the  recent 
statements  of  some  of  our  leading  scientists,  that 
modern  armies  are  helpless  before  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  warfare.  And  you  did  not  even  mention 
the  God  of  battles,  without  whose  blessing  no  nation 
has  ever  been  able  to  survive.  You  said  our  secur¬ 
ity  rests  only  in  our  military  might. 

Mr.  President,  the  Christian  people  of  America 
are  sadly  disappointed.  c.  c.  P. 


Get  the  Grange  Out  in  Front 

1  have  been  actively  interested  and  engaged  in 
Grange  activities.  Because  of  this  and  also  from  my 
contacts  with  many  Granges,  I  would  like  to  put 
across  some  basic  ideas  which  I  think  will  contribute 
to  the  success  of  a  Grange. 

This  being  the  season  when  Granges  are  electing 
officers,  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  election  of 
the  best  talent  to  office.  The  Master’s  station  should 
be  filled  by  a  member  of  the  Grange  and  community 
who  will  command  the  respect  of  all  organizations  in 
the  community.  The  Master  should  rate  as  high  as 
the  president  of  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions  or  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  any  community.  He  should  be 
of  such  moral  and  mental  stature  as  to  deserve  and 
hold  his  place  among  such  organizations  and  their 

The  next  thing  to  be  said  is  that  the  Grange  should 
be  back  of  its  Master  to  the  extent  that  he  can  say 
with  pride;  -T  represent  the  agricultural  life  and 
interests  of  the  community.”  There  are  such  men  in 
the  Grange.  They  may  be  willing  to  serve  or  it  may 
be  necessary  to  draft  them.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
to  go  outside  the  Grange  and  get  a  man  or  woman 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Master  in  an  able  manner. 

The  Lecturer  of  the  Grange  is  highly  important. 
This,  job  is  too  often  a  courtesy  selection,  as  is  the 
Master.  The  alert  Lecturer  will  get  every  one  to  do 
something,  at  least  once  or  twice  during  the  year. 
There  are  hundreds  of  ways  to  make  programs  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  best  way  is  to  make  them  short, 
snappy,  and  end  on  time.  Long  winded  talks,  and 
complimentary  encores  to  music  are  program  killers. 
The  Grange  that  begins  late  and  continues  until  after 
midnight  is  a  Grange  that  dwindles  in  membership 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  Grange  Lecturer  who  goes  outside  the  Grange 
ranks  for  political  speakers,  for  promotion  movies  and 
for  outside  talent,  is  neglecting  some  of  the  finest  op¬ 
portunities  to  build  strength  and  leadership  in  the 
Grange  by  using  his  own  Grange  members. 

The  prdgram  which  follows  a  long  dry  business 
session  is  a  killed  program.  The  Grange  Lecturer, 
ambitious  to  make  something  of  a  special  program  to 
which  the  public  is  invited,  will  find  the  edge  taken 
off  the  program  by  a  late  start  and  long  drawn  out 
session  of  business  and  quibbling.  Here  again,  make 
business  meetings  snappy. 

Plan  something  and  do  something.  Have  a  com¬ 
munity  program  that  is  out  in  front.  Get  the  young 
folks  in  responsible  positions  in  Granges.  Invite  the 
school  to  present  a  program.  Meet  with  or  invite  the 
service  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
organizations  to  meet  with  the  Grange.  There  is  not 
an  organization  or  service  club  in  America  that  the 
Grange  needs  to  “kow-tow”  to.  Get  the  leadership 
out  in  front  and  at  work,  and  make  more  leaders. 
Make  community  and  agricultural  leadership  your 
Grange’s  No.  1  Objective,  then  gain  this  leadership 
and  hold  it.  w.  J. 

Ohio. 


What  Farmers  Say 

A  GOOD  RECORD 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $2  to  renew  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  seven  more  years.  I  think  I  should  tell 
you  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  contin¬ 
uously  in  our  family  for  over  90  years.  My  father, 
my  grandfather,  and  my  great  grandfather  were  all 
subscribers.  I  myself  have  been  a  subscriber  for 
38  years.  c.  L.  M. 

Alleghany  County,  N.  Y. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  subscription  files  do  not  go 
anywhere  near  as  far  back  as  in  C.  L.  M.’s 
family  home,  so  we  certainly  are  pleased  to 
hear  about  this  four-generation  record  that 
started  a  year  or  two  after  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
first  published  in  1850. 

What  is  especially  pleasing  to  us,  and  there¬ 
fore  encouraging,  is  this  90 -year  testament  of 
reader  confidence  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Is  there  anyone  who  can  match  it? 


LEGAL  TENDER  MONEY 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
most  of  my  life,  and  my  father  before  me  had  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  our  home  as  I  remember  when  a  boy.  I 
was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  and  have  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  most  all  branches  of  farming,  including  com¬ 
mercial  beekeeping.  I  have  passed  through  depres¬ 
sions  on  the  farm  and  know  some  of  the  privations 
and  hardships  the  farmer  has  to  endure.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  liked  your  editorials  and  it  is  my  conviction  that 
your  recent  articles  on  “Legal  Tender  Money”  are 
most  timely.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  this  system  that 
is  at  the  root  of  6ur  economic  troubles.  We  as  a 
people  need  a  lot  of  education  on  this  subject. 

New  York.  K.  D. 

Congratulations  on  your  series  of  articles  entitled 
“Legal  Tender  Money.”  You  have  certainly  created 
a  feeling  of  hopefulness  and  satisfaction  in  that  a 
just  and  noble  fight  is  progressing  through  all  sections 
of  our  beloved  country.  Christ  and  Lincoln  recog¬ 
nized  the  profound  importance  of  this  issue. 

New  York.  w.  c. 


Brevities 

“Trust  in  Him  at  all  times;  ye  people,  pour  out 
your  heart  before  Him:  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.” — 
Psa.  62;  8. 

There  is  a  bumper  potato  crop  this  year  and  not 
enough  storage  space.  It  would  be,  therefore,  a  good 
idea  to  buy  a  bag  of  potatoes  and  spread  them  out  in 
the  cellar.  Only  two  hundred  years  ago,  many  people 
believed  that  potato  eating  would  shorten  life. 

It  looks  like  we  can  have  all  the  sauerkraut  we 
can  eat  this  Winter,  because  -this  year’s  cabbage  crop 
is  about  two  and  one-half  time  more  than  last  year, 
and  76  per  cent  above  the  past  ten  year  average.  But 
the  spare  ribs  prospects  are  not  quite  as  promising. 

Ten  years  after  making  a  proper  application  of 
complete  fertilizer  in  an  apple  orchard,  the  benefit 
to  the  trees  can  still  be  observed.  Last  season’s  heavy 
rainfall  leached  out  a  lot  of  fertility  from  orchard 
soils,  and  most  of  them  will  need  extra  treatments 
next  Spring. 
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What  Helps  Agriculture 

All  of  Us 


WHAT  is  it  that  helps  agriculture?  We  know  that 
to  grow  good  crops  it  takes  good  seed,  fertile 
soil,  a  favorable  climate,  and  the  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  individual.  Likewise  in  the  production 
of  livestock  you  need  well-bred  animals,  proper 
care  and  feeding,  plus  intelligent  management. 

llirough  better  seeds  and  new  types  of  plants 
Eke  hybrid  com,  through  soil  conservation  meth¬ 
ods,  better  land  management,  and  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  through  more  effective  control  of  pests 
and  parasites,  America  has  reached  a  level  of  food 
pax)duction  never  before  achieved  by  any  nation  in 
history.  Therein  lies  much  of  America’s  strength 
for  the  futiure. 

By  many  a  tragic  example,  history  teaches  us 
that  when  food  supplies  fail,  nations  fall.  We  of 
America  must  see  to  it  that  our  agriculture  be¬ 
comes  always  a  stronger,  sin*er  base  for  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  our  nation.  This  is  a  task  not  only  for  you 
as  producers  but  also  for  us  who,  by  providing  na¬ 
tionwide  facilities  and  services,  bridge  the  gap 
which  separates  farmers  and  ranchers  from  the 
distant  consumers  who  must  have  their  products. 

And  because  oiu*  business  is  so  closely  linked  with 
the  land,  we  at  Swift  &  Company  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  developments  that  help  agriculture. 
And  so  in  these  Swift  pages  we  publish  helpful  in¬ 
formation,  knowing  that  a  prosperous  agriculture 
is  essential  to  the  livestock  and  meat  industry — 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


President,  Swift  &  Company 


Soda  Bill  Sez: 

.  .  .  generally  we  should  learn  two  things 
from  life — what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 


.  . !.  if  work  is  a  pleasure,  a  man  svire  can 
have  a  lot  of  fun  farming. 

OUR  UVESTOCK  JUDGING  METHODS 

By  R.  G.  JOHNSON 

Head,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Oregon  State  College 

Domestic  animals  are  machines  for  converting  plant 
material  into  meat,  fibers,  and  other  human  needs. 
Cornpetition  forces  the  modem  farmer  to  evaluate 
efficiency  in  terms  of  tons  or  bushels  pjer  acre,  dairy 
production  in  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  per  year, 
and  poultry  results  in  number  of  eggs  per  year.  Thus, 
since  the  basic  resource  is  feed  and  not  animals, 
shouldn’t  livestock  producers  evaluate  breeding  stock 
on  the  basis  of  meat  or  of  wool  their  offspring  produces 
per  100  pounds  of  feed  consumed? 

The  snow  ring  standard  for  judging  animals  by  ex- 


THE  EDITOR’S  COLUMN 


A  smart  steer  on.  range  goes  to 
where  the  forage  is  best.  A  smart 
livestock  producer  sells  where  the 
market  is  best.  There  are  many 
information  to  help  him  decide 
where  that  best  market  may  be.  Radio  net¬ 
works  and  nearby  stations  report  daily  on 
receipts  and  prices  at  central  and  local  markets. 
Commission  houses  and  their  field  men  are 
ready  to  give  personal  advice  on  the  best  time 
and  place  to  sell.  Newspapers  publish  detailed 
descriptions  of  market  conditions.  Various 
timely  reports  are  available  from  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  and  other  impartial  sources  on  trends 
and  developments  in  the  livestock-and-meat . 
industry. 

In  making  their  bids,  livestock  buyers  also 
use  current  market  information.  Acceptance  of 
any  price  offered  is  entirely  up  to  the  producer  or 
his  sales  agent.  Meat  packing  plants  and  their 
buyers  are  located  at  so  many  widespread 
IX)ints  that  if  a  producer  is  not  satisfied  with 
prices  offered  by  any  one  buyer,  he  has  a 
choice  of  several  others  to  which  he  may  sell 
his  animals. 

Moreover,  with  3,500  meat  packing  plants 
and  26,000  other  concerns  and  individuals  who 
slaughter  livestock  commercially,  there  is 
bound  to  be  keen  competitive  bidding  for  your 
livestock.  Barring  meat  rationing  and  price 
ceilings,  livestock  prices  are  governed  by  what 
the  packer  can  get  for  the  meat  and  by¬ 
products. 


/TA).  S/Vn|> 


yon. 

Agricultural  Research  Department 
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MINCE  MEAT 

Yield:  4  quarts 

1  pound  cooked  1 H  pounds  brown 
beef  shank,  chuck,  sugar 


or  neck  meat 
1  cup  meat  stock 
3^  pound  suet 
4  pounds  apples 
3^  pound  currants 
1  pound  seeded 
raisins 


1  quart  cider 

2  teaspoons  salt 
2  teaspoons  nutmeg 

2  teaspoons  cloves 

3  teaspoons  cinnamon 
5  tablespoons  lemon 

juice 

Pare,  core,  and  chop  apples.  Chop  to¬ 
gether  currants  and  raisins.  Add  apples, 
sugar,  cider,  and  meat  stock.  Cook  about 
5  minutes.  Grind  meat  and  suet.  Add 
with  seasonings  to  apple  mixture.  Sim¬ 
mer  1  hour,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent 
burning.  Add  lemon  juice. 


I 


FREE  COLORING  BOOK! 

Boys  and  girls,  here’s  a  swell  coloring  book 
for  you.  It’s  filled  with  funny  farm  animals — 
Cissy  Calf,  Biddy  Hen,  Junior  Chick,  and  many 
others.  And  there  are  rhymes,  too.  If  you’d 
like  to  have  it,  just  write  to  Department  128, 
Swift  &  Compemy,  Chicago  9,  Ill. 


always 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  increasing  use  of 
proved  sires.  Today,  through  use  of  artificial  insem¬ 
ination,  the  purebr^  breeder  is  greatly  assisted  in  the 
establishment  and  increase  of  efficient  blood  lines. 

Tomorrow’s  "yardstick”  will  not  only  be  bigger 
yields  per  acre  but  also  more  pounds  of  meat  and 
fiber  per  ton  of  feed. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW?  how  many  of  the  amino 

acids  essential  to  health  are  found  in  meat? 

What  governs  the  price  of  livestock? 

In  what  dessert  is  meat  an  important  ingredient? 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


Answers 
to  these 
questions 
may  be 
found  in 
articles  on 
this  page. 


SvY/ff  &  Company  wishes  ail  the 
readers  of  this  page 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


^and  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR^ 


"AMINOS  ARE  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU!  Amino 

acids  are  mysterious  substances  found  in  the  proteins 
we  eat.  Aminos  are  used  by  our  bodies  to  build  and 
rebuild  our  tissues,  organs,  and  blood.  They  also  help 
fight  off  infections. 

Of  the  23  known  aminos,  ten  are  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  health  and  even  to  life  itself.  Meat  is  rich  in  all 
ten  of  them.  That’s  why  doctors,  working  to  rebuild 
the  shattered  bodies  of  wounded  servicemen,  order 
diets  with  large  amounts  of  meat.  That  is  also  why 
everybody  should  eat  meat  for  health  as  well  as  for 
its  fine  flavor  and  its  "stick-to-the-ribs”  food  value. 

Swift’s  and  other  meat  packers,  through  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Meat  Institute,  are  telling  this  vital  story  of  meat 
and  its  health-building  aminos  in  many  millions  of 
advertising  messages.  As  people  read  this  story,  there 
will  be  wider  markets  for  meat — and  the  hvestock 
you  produce. 


WINTER  FEEDING  IMPROVES  EWE  LAMBS 

ALMA  C.  £SPL1N^  ProfesBor 
Aniitxal  HuBbandry^  Utah  State  Agricultural  College 

Improved  production  is  obtained  from  ewe 
lambs  when  they  are  farm  fed  instead  of  being 
wintered  on  the  range,  according  to  studies 
and  experiments  carried  out  here. 

In  one  experiment,  a  group  of  lambs  was 
farm  fed  after  weaning,  while  others  were  sent 
to  winter  range  as  usual.  The  farm-fed  wean¬ 
ling  lambs  had  access  to  bone  meal  and  salt 
and  one  of  three  basal  rations  consisting  of 
alfalfa  alone,  alfalfa  and  barley,  or  alfalfa  and 
corn  silage.  In  the  spring,  all  of  the  lambs, 
now  yearlings,  were  weighed  and  sheared,  and 
the  farm-fed  group  was  returned  to  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  range  herd. 

Average  results  for  thred  years  show  that 
the  staple  length  of  wool  from  yearling  farm- 
fed  sheep  was  longer,  and  fleece  weights  indi¬ 
cated  1.9  pounds  more  of  grease  wool  or  1.3 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  as  compared  to  the 
range  group..  Percentage  of  ewes  lambing  at 
two  years  of  age  w^  64.7  in  the  farm-fed 
group  and  only  45.5  in  the  range  group. 

From  these  results,  it  is  apparent  that  better 
development  of  ewe  lambs  through  feeding 
during  their  first  winter  is  a  partial  solution  to 
the  low  lamb  crop  experienced  in  many  herds 
of  sheep  on  the  western  range. 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 
CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  — AND  YOURS 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life 
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Put 

money-making  items 
to  work  for  you! 


BUY  THESE 
PROFIT-MAKERS 


Remember,  your  dairy  barn  is  your  mini. 
By  providing  your  herd  FIRST  with  comfort¬ 
able,  sanitary  and  convenient  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment.  you  too  can  enjoy  added  profits  through 
increased  production. 


THESE  "PROFIT-MAKERS 


of  your  STARLINE  DEALER 


These  "around  the  clock"  profit-making 
items  work  for  you  day  and  night.  Your  fam¬ 
ily  will  enjoy  planning  for  the  many  new 
post-war  products  for  the  home  that  can  be 
purchased  from  the  added  savings  Starline 
equipment  will  make  in  your  dairy  barn. 


STALLS  •  STANCHIONS  •  PENS 
TAPER-TOP  CURBS 

WATER  BOWLS  •  ALIGNMENT  DEVICES 
FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIERS 
VENTILATORS  •  HAY  CARRIERS 
CANNON  BALL  DOOR  HANGERS 


Every  item  in  Starline's  complete  Barn 
Equipment  line  is  designed  to  reduce  oper¬ 
ating  and  maintenance  costs  in  your  dairy 
barn. 


NEXT  YEAR’S  WEATHER  NOW 

The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac(k) 

(Same  Old  Yellow  Cover) 

Sun,  moon,  planet  tables  adjusted  to  your  locality. 
Weather  indications,  game  laws.  Poetry,  puzzles, 
anecdotes.  Farm  hints  and  advice.  Postal  informa¬ 
tion-recipes.  ALL  THIS— ONLY  15  CENTS  at  any 
newstand  or  send  18c  to 

YANKEE,  Incorporated 

Box  1,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N,-Y,  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  •‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


English  and  Native  Pony 
Breeds 

Some  of  the  lesser  known  English 
pony  breeds  include  the  Exmoor,  Dart¬ 
moor  and  New  Forest.  Exmoor  ponies 
are  native  to  the  moors  of  North  Devon¬ 
shire  and  West  Somerset,  in  England. 
They  are  noted  for  their  sure-footed  en¬ 
durance,  hardiness  and  kind,  gentle  dis¬ 
positions.  The  foundation  animals  en¬ 
tering  into  the  establishment  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Banker  ponies  of  the  Carolines 
are  reputed  to  have  been  of  Exmoor  ex¬ 
traction.  An  extensive  Dartmoor  breed¬ 
ing  establishment  is  maintained  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith,  near  White  Post, 
in  Clarke  County,  Va.  This  famous 
British  breed  in  general  resembles  the 
Exmoor,  although  a  little  larger,  usually 
standing  close  to  13  hands  high.  Dart¬ 
moor  pony  stallions  when  crossed  on 
Thoroughbred  mares  will  produce  a 
Hunter  type  pony  that  is  finding  both 
utility  and  show-ring  favor.  New  For¬ 
est  ponies  trace  to  the  native  wild 
ponies  of  south-central  England.  Of 
late  years  they  have  been  extensively 
crossed  with  light  horses  and  also  other 
pony  breeds  and  types,  to  produce  a 
small  type  work  animal. 

There  are  several  pony  ts^es  and 
strains  among  which  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Norwegian  pony,  a  native  of 
Norway.  They  are  very  hardy  and  have 
been  used  successfully  for  crossing  pur¬ 
poses.  Since  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
type  of  pony  known  as  the  Chinco- 
teague  has  run  wild  on  both  Chinco- 
teague  and  Assateague  islands,  in  Ches¬ 
apeake  Bay.  They  are  said  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  Castilian  Barb  horses 
that  escaped  to  Chincoteague  Island  in 
the  early  1500’s  when  a  Spanish  galleon 
was  wrecked  near  there.  Weighing 
about  600  pounds  at  maturity,  they  are 
variable  in  color,  quite  a  few  carrying 
pinto  markings,  and  are  extremely 
hardy  and  also  kindly. 

When  stallions  of  the  light  horse 
breeds  are  bred  to  small  mares,  their 
colts  njay  stand  under  14  hands  high 
and  are  often  referred  to  as  a  pony  of 
the  top-cros^  breed  involved.  However, 
they  are  merely  accidents  of  breeding, 
and  do  not  breed  true  for  type.  In 
song  and  story,  the  mustang  pony  has 
been  pictured  as  a  glorious  creature 
running  wild  on  the  Western  plains. 
Actually,  they  are  so  mean  in  disposi¬ 
tion  that  they  are  of  no  value  for  work¬ 
ing  or  riding.  They  are  hammer  head¬ 
ed,  ewe  necked,  with  a  low  steep  croup, 
and  about  the  most  useless  thing  that 
exists  in  the  equine  race.  They  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  intelligent  and 
useful  Western  cow  ponies,  which  were 
produced  by  mating  blooded  Morgan, 
Thoroughbred,  and  Arabian  stallions  on 
the  better  class  of  ranch  mares. 


About  Goats 

The  popularity  of  dairy  goats  for  both 
family  and  commercial  use  is  increasing. 
In  New  England  and  in  fact  in  all  the 
Northeastern  States,  the  family  milk 
goat  is  now  a  fixture,  and  becoming 
more  popular  all  the  time.  At  the 
Brockton  Fair  this  year,  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  was  alloted  to  a  dairy 
goat  show,  and  was  filled  with  excellent 
specimens  of  the  various  breeds,  and 
the  public  was  much  interested  in  them. 

I  have  six  milk  goats  and  a  buck;  none 
of  them  have  been  fed  grain  feed  as 
they  are  in  a  good  pasture  lot  during 
the  grass  seasons  and  get  all  the  hay 
they  can  eat  other  times.  Top  records 
up  to  nine  quarts  a  day  are  not  un¬ 
common.  Our  flock  averages  two  quarts 
daily  which  goes  into  Italian  style  hard 
cheese  and  some  is  also  used  on  our 
table  for  drinking.  Goat’s  milk  is  a 
little  sweeter  than  cow’s  milk  and  tastes 
much  like  light  cream.  Being  rich  in 
minerals  and  non-acid,  invalids  and 
babies  thrive  on  it.  Good  milking  goats 
now  sell  for  around  $100  each.  Their 
milk  sells  at  50  to  70  cents  'a  quart  in 
special  markets,  the  purchasers  often 
being  those  with  stomach  ulcers  or  a 
delicate  digestive  system.  Goat  milk 
should  not  be  pasteurized  as  this  proc¬ 
essing  destroys  some  of  the  vitamins 
that  make  it  the  perfect  food.  Rennet 
for  making  goat’s  milk  cheese  can  be 
obtained  at  drug  stores  in  tablet  form, 
and  easily  followed  information  for 
cheese  making  is  free  by  writing 
to  the  manufacturers  of  the  tablets. 


During  the  pasture  season,  goats  drink 
only  a  little  water;  thus  they  can  be 
ranged  on  pasture  or  lots  free  of  water 
and  just  given  water  occasionally.  But 
when  on  grain  feed  and  hay,  water  at 
least  once  a  day  is  needed. 

Many  autos  stop  on  the  road  border¬ 
ing  our  goat  pasture  when  we  milk  the 
goats  in  the  field.  As  it  is  called  by 
name,  each  goat  jumps  up  on  a  table 
and  stands  there  until  milked  dry.  The 
table  is  30  inches  high.  Each  nanny 
goat  drops  from  two  to  three  kids  an¬ 
nually,  the  males  arfe  sold  for  meat 
when  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age  and 
bring  from  four  to  six  dollars  each  for 
roasting. 

Connecticut.  D.  D.  C. 


Potatoes  in  Place  of  Silage* 

Can  you  tell  me  something  of  the 
comparative  feed  value  of  raw  potatoes 
and  corn  ensilage  for  cows?  Can  raw 
potatoes  be  fed  in  place  of  corn  en¬ 
silage?  If  the  potatoes  are  not  the 
equivalent  of  ensilage  what  other  food 
or  feed  is  necessary? 

Tolland  County,  Conn.  h.  b. 

The  comparative  feed  value  of  raw 
potatoes  and  corn  silage  shows  that  in 
terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients,  corn 
silage  averages  containing  374  pounds 
of  t.d.n.  in  one  ton,  of  which  only  26 
pounds  is  in  the  form  of  digestible  pro¬ 
teins.  The  moisture  content  of  silage  on 
the  average  is  over  70  per  cent.  Potatoes 
average  containing  346  pounds  of  t.d.n. 
per  ton,  of  which  22  pounds  are  digesti¬ 
ble  proteins.  Their  average  moisture 
content  is  almost  79  per  cent.  Therefore 
raw  potatoes  are  fairly  comparable  with 
corn  silage  in  terms  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  However,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  potatoes  are  not  relished  by 
dairy  cows  as  is  corn  silage  but  they 
will  consume  up  to  as  much  as  40 
pounds  per  head  daily  provided  they 
are  started  on  them  gradually  and  after 
a  period  of  several  weeks  they  can  be 
brought  up  to  the  larger  amounts.  Some 
farmers  state  that  ^ere  is  danger  of 
cows  becoming  choked  if  fed  whole 
potatoes  although  this  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  To  prevent  this  possibility, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  run  the  po¬ 
tatoes  through  a  chopper  or  sheer. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  potatoes 
have  only  very  small  amounts  of  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D.  Corn  silage  on  the  other 
hand  is  a  good  source  of  vitamin  A  and 
fair  for  vitamin  D.  Potatoes  are  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  C,  but  since  vitamin 
C  is  manufactured  by  the  mature  cow 
in  sufficient  amounts  from  feed,  there  is 
no  special  advantage  in  feeding  it.  It  is 
best  to  feed  potatoes  after  milking  and 
after  the  milk  has  been  removed  from 
the  barn  in  order  to  prevent  off-flavors 
and  odors  from  being  absorbed. 


Treating  Splint  on  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  splint  on 
his  front  leg.  It  has  swollen  consider¬ 
ably  but  he  suffers  no  ill  effects  except 
when  turning  sharply.  He  is  about  12 
years  old  and  received  the  injury  just 
this  past  year.  Would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  way  of  correcting  it?  If 
not,  what  would  you  recommend  to  re¬ 
duce  the  swelling?  v.  w. 

Ulster  County,  New  York. 

A  splint  is  a  bony  deposit  that  occurs 
on  the  splint  bone  and  usually  appears 
on  the  front  legs.  It*  may  come  any 
place  on  the  splint  bone,  but  when  it  is 
high  on  the  bone,  it  is  more  serious. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  a  permanent  cure,  because 
it  is  an  actual  bone  deposit.  However, 
it  can  be  relieved  with  rest  and  the 
use  of  linaments,  combined  with  a  blis¬ 
ter.  A  good  blister  to  use  is  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  pulverized  cantharide,  two 
drams;  red  iodide  of  mercury,  two 
drams,  and  vaseline,  two  ounces.  Have 
these  thoroughly  mixed  together  at  any 
drug  store,  and  then  clip  the  hair  over 
the  affected  area  and  rub  in  the  oint¬ 
ment  for  several  minutes.  The  next 
day,  wash  it  well  with  warm  water  and 
soap  and  grease  with  vaseline.  Repeat 
this  in  about  10  days  for  three  or  four 
different  applications.  During  the  in¬ 
tervening  time,  use  any  good  commer¬ 
cial  linament  on  the  splint.  Give  the 
horse  as  much  rest  as  possible. 


John  Kemp  keeps  goats  as  a  sideline  on  his  100  acre  dairy  farm,  Willimantic,  Cann. 
Here  shown  is  his  best  producer,  a  seven-year-old  grade  Saanen  with  four  of  her 
kids.  She  milks  five  quarts  a  day.  The  kids,  sold  locally,  provide  a  good  cash  crop. 
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HOLSTEINS 

BIG  DECEMBER  EARLVILLE  SALE 

200  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  200 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.Y. 

187th  in  this  famous  series. 

WED,  &  THURS.,  DEC.  5-6 
T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many 
Bang’s  Vaccinated,  milking  animals 
mastitis  tested,  all  treated  against  ship¬ 
ping  fever. 

FIRST  DAY— WED.,  DEC.  5  at  12:00  Noon 
An  offering  of  famous  bred,  high  record 
cows,  heifers,  and  bulls — the  pick  of  the 
country  for  type  and  sensational  blood 
lines. 

SECOND  DAY— THURS.,  DEC.  6,  10  A.  M. 
An  excellent  offering  of  fresh,  nearby 
springers  and  young  cows  and  first  calf 
heifers  consigned  from  many  of  the  best 
herds  of  the  East,  ready  to  go  right  into 
your  herd  and  milk  50,  60,  70,  and  even 
80  lb.  with  proper  care. 

26  BULLS,  ready  for  service 
All  from  dams  with  good  records. 

Many  of  these  animals  are  eligible  to  go 
into  any  State.  All  are  sold  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented  and  this  is  the  old¬ 
est  established  series  of  Registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  sales  in  the  World. 

Assistance  rendered  in  overnight  accom¬ 
modations  and  trucking.  We  will  gladly 
help  you  in  any  way  that  you  would  like 
us  to. 

Come  and  bring  your  friends.  Sale  held 
in  seated,  heated,  big  pavilion. 

This  will  be  the  greatest  Holstein  sale 
ever  held  in  New  York  State. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


AUCTION  NELSONIA  HERD  SELLING 

A  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  17  at  12:00  Noon 
Lunch  Available. 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  all  calf- 
hood  vaccinated  except  4.  Eligible  to  go 
into  any  State. 

1  mile  south  of  Route  20,  turn  at  Nelson 
Village,  go  114  miles  turn  left,  6  miles 
east  of  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Owner  In  ill  health. 

Nearly  all  milking  animals  fresh  or  close. 

Many  bred  to  a  blue  ribbon  son  of  a  $1500 
Dunloggin  bull  from  a  476  lb.,  3  year  old. 

Herd  founded  in  1926  with  purchases  di¬ 
rectly  from  original  importer,  Gerrit  S. 
Miller. 

Herd  widely  known  in  Central  New  York. 
All  home  raised  but  two.  Nine  bred 
and  6  open  yearlings. 

Mastitis  charts  and  examined  for  preg¬ 
nancy.  Cows  bred  to  and  daughters  of 
bulls  used  in  the  New  York  State  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Association. 

Herd  in  excellent  physical  condition,  right 
ready  to  go  into  heavy  production. 

Come  and  buy  them. 

J.  LYNDON  JONES,  Owner, 
ErieviUe,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Brown  Swiss  Auction 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1945 
RAYMOND  E  HENRY  DISPERSAL 

Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 
30  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS 

Accredited,  blood  tested.  Bang’s  Vacci¬ 
nated. 

Popular  bred,  good  ages  including  4 
yearlings.  An  excellent  group  of  heifer 
calves. 

CTA  records.  Sale  starts  at  10:30  A.  M. 
with  complete  line  of  farm  and  dairy 
equipment.  Lunch  at  noon. 

Sale  held  in  a  big  comfortable  tent.  Cat¬ 
alogs  at  the  ringside. 

RAYMOND  E.  HENRY,  Owner, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


William  J.  Ward  Auction 
36  HEAD  OF  CATTLE  36 

(28  Reg.  Holsteins,  8  high  grades.)  T.B.  Accredited. 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13 

starting  at  12:30  P.  M.,  In  a  big  tent. 

6  miles  north  of  Moravia,  N.  Y.  on  East  Lake  Road. 
Will  also  sell  2  silos  of  ensilage  and  one  silo  together 
with  milking  machine,  cooler,  and  other  dalrj'  equipmesit. 
This  is  a  well  bred  herd. 

WILLIAM  J.  WARD,  Owner. 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES  ARE  LARGEST 

Holstein  heifer  calves  average  91  pound*  at  birth 
compared  with  64  pound  average  for  other  3  major 
dairy  breed*.  Strong 
and  vigorous  Holstein 
calve*  are  easy  to  raise 
and  most  profitable  for 
herd  replacement*  or 
tor 

I 

r  OF  AME 


FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
JUDGING  MAN- 
UAL.WRlTE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vennont  •  Box  2033 


C  A  Y  1?  Outstanding  young  registered 

r  vn.  'holstein  bull  cioseb' 

related  to  the  worlds  greatest  living  sire  Sir  Onka  May. 

BROOKRIDGE  FARM,  GARRATTSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK:  An  eight  month  old  Holstein  heifer  out 
of  high  producing  registered  dam.  Fine  individual. 
Phone  (Ireenwlch,  Conn.  3646.  or  write  BONNEY 
BROOli  FARM,  Stanwich  Road,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Better  Udders 


Noted  tor  shapely,  strongly  at¬ 
tached  udders  that  wear  like  iron 

IFrl/*  for  literatuie  Si  list  of  breed¬ 
ers  near  you  tviih  stock  for  sate. 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 
96  Center  SL,  Brandon,  Vermont 


^RRI$E  RYRSHIRES 


Feeding  Soft  Corn_ _ 

There  is  considerable  soft  corn  this 
season  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  cold,  rainy 
Spring  delayed  planting  and  retarded 
development;  and  an  early  frost  nipped 
considerable  of  this  corn,  as  well  as 
quite  a  bit  in  the  Northeast.  In  the 
dairy  sections,  this  does  not  present  as 
great  a  problem  as  where  corn  is  grown 
for  feed  grain.  If  there  is  sufficient  silo 
space  or  if  temporary  silos,  such  as  the 
snow  fence  type,  can  be  constructed, 
they  offer  the  best  means  of  utilizing 
such  corn.  Note  that  when  corn  has 
more  than  25  per  cent  moisture,  and 
when  such  corn  becomes  frosted  it  is 
called  soft  corn;  it  is  very  liable  to  be¬ 
come  mouldy  and  spoil  when  cribbed 
under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  MouWy 
corn  is  dangerous  to  feed  to  livestock, 
because  it  can  cause  severe  (digestive 
disturbances.  When  corn  is  ground,  it 
will  soon  turn  sour  in  storage  if  it  con¬ 
tains  much  more  than  12  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  When  the  ears  twist  easily  and 
feel  quite  loose  grained,  they  are  usually 
too  high  in  water  content  to  be  stored 
with  safety.  However,  the  dry  matter 
of  soft  corn  is  just  as  nutritious  and  ef¬ 
ficient  as  that  contained  in  mature  corn. 

If  weather  permits,  it  is  a  common 
custom  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  turn  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  into  a  field  of  standing  soft 
corn,  and  allow  hogs  to  follow  them  in 
the  same  field.  However,  farmers  have 
found  that  the  great  trouble  with  this 
method  is  that  most  fields  soon  get  so 
muddy,  a  lot  of  the  corn  is  wasted  by 
being  knocked  down  and  trampled  in 
the  mud.  If  this  plan  is  used,  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  use  two  year  old  steers 
or  long-yearlings  rather  than  young  cat¬ 
tle,  because  they  can  handle  this  kind 
of  feeding  to  better  advantage.  Hogs 
should  run  with  the  steers  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  shoat  to  each  two  head  of 
cattle.  If  legume  hay  is  fed,  very  little 
high  protein  feed  will  be  needed,  but 
if  timothy  or  mixed  hay  is  used,  or 
straw  or  just  the  corn  stalks  make  up 
the  roughage  part  of  the  ration,  then 
each  steer  will  need  about  one  pound 
daily  of  either  linseed,  cottonseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal.  If  conditions  are  not 
suitable  for  field  feeding  soft  corn,  it 
has  been  found  advisable  to  cut  and 
shock  it  or  else  snap  off  the  ears  in  the 
field,  leaving  the  shuck  on,  and  feed  it 
as  either  broken  ear  or  whole  ear  corn. 

The  last  time  that  soft  corn  occurred 
in  any  large  amount  was  bagk  in  1924 
when  most  of  it  waS  from  open-polli¬ 
nated  seed,  whereas  this  year’s  crop 
has  been  largely  grown  from  hybrid 
seed.  The  more  rapid  maturing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  suitable  hybrid  varieties  have 
saved  a  large  amount  of  corn  this  year 
from  being  frosted  before  it  was  ma¬ 
ture;  and  quite  a  bit  of  the  soft  corn 
this  season  was  not  as  bad  off  as  in 
former  soft  corn  years.  The  1917  season 
was  also  very  unfavorable  for  corn  and 
resulted  in  over  40  per  cent  of  the  crop 
being  frosted  before  it  was  mature. 

Whether  soft  corn  is  fed  either  to 
cattle  or  hogs,  it  is  always  best  to  have 
them  eating  a  full  feed  of  old  or  well  j 
matured  corn  before  gradually  chang-  : 
ing  them  over  to  soft  corn.  This  avoids  | 
digestive  upsets.  In  a  test  in  1925  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  South  Dakota  Station  by  I 
Wilson  and  Bushey,  steers  fed  on  soft  j 
ear  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  from  January  ■ 
30  to  May  28,  made  average  daily  gains 
of  about  three  pounds  per  head.  Tffiese 
are  excellent  gains  from  any  kind  of 
grain  feeding.  A  bushel  of  soft  ear  corn 
produced  approximately  seven  pounds  i 
of  beef  and  almost  2.5  pounds  of  pork  > 
from  the  hogs  following.  r.  w.  d.  \ 


October  Milk  Prices  I 

I 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  i 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  October,  1945,  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

♦Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  . .  .$4.10  $.0872  i 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.  3.84  .0834  I 

tConsumer-Farmer  Co-op.  3.835  .0816  ! 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.535  .0752  | 

Four  County  Cr.  Inc.  . .  3.53  .0751  I 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.515  .0747  | 

Bovina  Ctr.  Co-op .  3,515  .0747  i 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.. .  3.49  .0742  1 

Grandview  Dairies .  3.49  .0742  j 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.49  .0742 

Roselake  Dairies  .  3.49  .0742  I 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.48  .074 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.38  .O^IO 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  frclKlU.  bonuses  and 
other  differentials  and  charces  varv.  and  the  actual 
return  Is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  Tlie  Market 
Administrators'  prices  are:  New  Y’ork,  $3.49:  Buffalo. 
$3.39;  Rochester,  $3.63.  i 

-Lehigh  Valley  was  not  permitted  to  pay  more  than 
$3.74  and  63  cents  is  held  in  reserve.  tPrlce  paid 
at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


.Suffolk  Marc.  Registered.  Foaled  August  27th,  1939 
Well  broken  to  Harness,  Saddle  and  Cart.  Will  sell 
complete  with  all  Equipment  which  will  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Dump  Cart,  Single  Plow  with  Kstra  Parts,  Disc 
Harrow  with  good  Shafts.  2  Spike  Tooth  Harrows,  Com¬ 
plete  Harness  for  Plow,  Disc  and  Wagon.  McClellan 
Saddle  and  other  Gear.  All  Equipment  Is  in  best  of 
Order.  Horse  Is  Sound,  Gentle  in  every  way  and  a  hard 
and  willing  worker.  Cost  of  Animal  Includes  all  Equip¬ 
ment  as  listed.  F.O.B.  Shipping  Point.  Price  $:!8n.00. 
NORBERT  R.  PENDERGAST,  Landscape  Contractor, 
No.  I  County  Road,  Cresskill,  New  Jersey 


25  YOUNG  PONIES  Farm  raised;  kid  broke:  delivery 
for  Christmas:  shipped  in  crates:  guaranteed  satls- 
faction;  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Charlton,  Iowa. 

_ FERRETS _ 

i  —RID  YOUR  PL-A.CE  OF  RATS  WITH  FERRETS— 
i  Singles  $8.00  each,  pairs  $15.00. 

I  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Oil-Sealed  Vacuum  Pump  makes 


ANDERSON 

MILKERS 

Faster 

More  Efficient 

On  Less  Power 


The  Anderson  oil-sealed  rotary  vacuum  pump  is  more  com¬ 
pact  and  has  fewer  parts.  It  picks  up  vacuum  quickly,  is  more 
efficient  and  takes_  considerably  less  power.  Runs  in  a  flood  of 
circulating  oil  which  reduces  friction  to  a  minimum.  Patented 
oil  and  Air  separator  removes  all  oil  before  air  is  exhausted. 
Oil  is  Used  again  and  again.  " 

Anderson  Milkers  milk  faster,  more  uniformly,  with  low  vac¬ 
uum.  They  arc  famous  for  trouble-free  operation.  Are  easily^ 
taken  apart  for  cleaning  and  reassembled  in  a  flash. 

See  your  Anderson  dealer  or  write  us  for  complete  information^. 


ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  INC. 

JAMF5TOWN,  N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  MILKER  MANUFACTURERS  IN  BUSINESS  TODAY 


SWINE 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

Chesters,  Chester  Yorkshire  Cross.  Chester  Hamp¬ 
shire  Cross. 

6  to  7  Weeks  $6.00  40  lb.  Pigs  $10.00 

Inoculation  75c.  extra  (each).  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

MAYNARD,  MASS.  R.  F.  0.  Bm  229 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1085 

SHIPPERS  OP  TOP  QUALITTY  PIGS 
We  have  some  nice  ones  Just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $6.00  EACH 
8-9  WEEEKS  OLD  $6.50  EACH 
Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed — Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Shipped  C.O.D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 


IB;  ^  IMT  F  S  3EC  X  JFL  z:  S 

Pure  bred  serviceable  fall  and  spring  boars.  'The  low 
thick  kind  that  makes  such  delicious  pork.  Also  taking 
orders  for  fall  feeder  pigs. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS,  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOHS  Pedigreed  bred  gilts 
Sows-Pall  Boars  and  Gilts;  also  feeder  pigs. 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES;  Pine  boar  pigs.  The 
meaty  kind  of  the  best  known  blood  lines. 

R.  H.  WALP,  R.  D.  4.  EASTON.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchlOTis  and  water  bowls.  Utter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

STONEACRES  STARLINE,  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


HE 

Registered  Purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Beef  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  All  Times 


Rpfl  Unmi*  ClA/ino  Junior  and  Grand 

ncy.  uuruc  awilic  champions  of  the  Eastern 
Regional  Duroc  Show.  Gilts,  service  boars,  and  orders 
taken  now  for  Pall  pigs.  C.  T.  EDGERTON. 
KING  FARMS,  MORRISVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA 


fX  ¥T  D  O  ^  C  Registered,  vaccinated  —  milk 
^  **  V  ^  ij  and  full  grown  —  very  choice. 

PUDDIN’  STONE  FARMS,  CENTRAL  VALLEY.  N.Y. 
Fred  Pelz.  Manager.  Phone:  Highland  Mills  3761. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS  EIGHT  WEEK.S 

ELVA  MELIUS,  GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts.  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


reg^tSd^erkThi^  f^l^igs 

And  open  Gilts.  Good  breeding,  reasonable  prices. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

SHERMAN  DILLEY,  Manager.  R.D.  2,  MERCER.  PA. 


•  JBxTLy  X*©eci.±xi.s  X*±ss  • 

6-7  weeks  $6.50  each;  8-9  weeks  $7.50  each.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross.  Ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  check  or  money  order.  Vaccinat¬ 
ed  if  desired.  75e  extra.  Telephone  Woburn  0086. 
WALTER  LUX,  44  Arlington  Road.  WOBURN,  MASS. 


OPEN  HEIFERS  $200  UP 
BREEDING  COWS  $300  UP 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N.  J,  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


X'  O  XI.  ^  Xa  X3 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

'Two  nice  looking  heifers,  IS-months  old  in  beautiful 
condition,  registered  In  National  Association,  tested 
for  T.  B.  and  Bangs,  and  very  .well  bred.  Also 
two  IS-months  old  steers  in  prime  condition.  Price 
Moderate. 

VERNON  MANOR  FARMS,  Peapack.  N.  J. 
Herdsman,  Raymond  Van  Pelt.  Tel.:  Peapack  29IJ 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angui  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Idaryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  (Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Hd.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeden* 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


CAM-ROSS  STOCK  FARM 

Breeders  of  Registered  Chester  Whites.  Any  age  pig  you 
desire,  either  sex.  vaccinated  for  cholera  and  erysipelas. 

STRASBURG.  R.  F.  0.  2.  VIRGINIA 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  IDustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES 
W.  E.  Reasoner  &.  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


pcuiftiutru  xurKsnirt;  liiua  ready  t 
$75.00  each.  Apply  HERMAN  COMEGYS 


l)reed 

QUEENSTOWN 


Apply 
MO.  Phone: 


Queenstown  2586 


RABBITS 


FOR  S.\LE:  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull.  Beautifully  bred 
junior  sire.  Son  of  1943  Northeast  Champion  bull  An- 
kony  Blackbar  from  Blackbird  Barry  one  of  greatest 
bulls  of  the  breed.  Dam  from  Blackbird  line  tracing 
directly  to  Bandolier  of  Anoka  7th.  Price  $300.(H) 
FITZGERALD  FARM 
Stanfordville,  New  York  2291. 


SMALL  HERD  OF 

REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Ml'ST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE. 

EARL  NORTON.  GREENWICH.  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  INC. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Csttla  and  Berkahlr*  Hog*. 


RABBITS 

lleavy.-weight  Chinchillas.  New  Zealand  Whites.  Reg- 
Utcred,  Pedigreed.  Breeding  does,  bucks,  juniors  from 
3  mos.  up,  at  $2.00  pet  month,  from  the  famous  Stahl 
gold-certificate  strain. 

JURGEN  HANSEN.  Route  I  NEWTON.  N.  J. 


RABBITS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD.  WRITE  WHAT 
YOU  HAVE  or  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND.  MASTIC.  NEW  YORK 


New  Zealand  Whites;  Pedigreed,  3  months  $5.00  pair 
Also  Does.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


FLEMISH  GIANTS — Young  Husky  Bucks.  Reasonable. 
Send  10  cts.  details.  R.  WRENNER.  MONSEY,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


5000  Thrifty  Feeder  Lambs;  400  Breeding  Ewes. 
500  Feeder  Pigs.  Delivered  carlots.  Prices  reasonable. 

EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


—REGISTERED  OXFORD  R^VMS.  YEARLINGS — 
and  lambs,  bred  ewes.  Border  Collie  Puppies. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES:  75  RAMS.  200  EWES. 

500  Unregistered  EWES.  Heaviest  shearers. 
EDMONO  STONE.  CHARITON.  IOWA 


FOR  SALE  YOUNG  CHEVIOT  RAM.  First  Prize 
Blue  Rib' on  Winner  at  Westche.ster  Countv  Fair  1915. 

JOHN  HENNING,  CONGERS.  NEW  YORK 


- REGISTERED  ANGUS  COWS.  HEIFERS - 

GEORGE  NILES,  DEANSBORO.  NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  well  as  **oo  the  farm"  rec* 

•ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
•U-roued  bre«d*!  Produce  oulk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  mdk  breeds  I 
Get  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milkmg 
Shorthoro  Jourcul.  Trial  subscription  six  moaths  SOd*  one  year 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 


809  W. Exchange Ave.,  U.S.  lards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago 9, 111. 


GUERNSEYS 


BULL  CALVES  SIRED  BY  LEADER^S 
HI-BOY  OF  GYPSUMVIEW 

(Coronation  Leader  16  AR  daughters — High  Point 
Molly  772  lbs.  fat  AA)  out  of  daughters  of  Foremost 
Peacemaker  with  records  up  to  800  lbs.  fat  at  3  years 
of  age  and  from  cow  families  with  consistently  good 
production  for  generations.  Also  choice  heifer  calves 
TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.  N.y'. 


GOATS 


- HEAVY  MILKING  SAANEN  GOATS - 

Also  breeding  bucks;  one  a  purebred  Saanen  buck,  with 
papers :  the  other  a  'Toggenburg  buck,  without  papers. 

TWIN  PINE  FARM,  WANTAGH,  NEW  YORK 


FREE;  Postcard  request  brings  you  book  about  dairy 
goats  and  sample  monthly  magazine.  (Subscription  $1 
yearly).  Dairy  Goat  Journal.  Dept.  567,  Columbia,  Mo. 


Young  Goats — bred  Alpine,  $10;  2  pet  Nubians  $10  for 
good  home.  MERCER.  R-2.  WINDSOR,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Guernsey  Cow.  Purchased  Wisconsin  June 
1945.  Tests  B.F.  4.9  Bangs  Negative.  Due  to  calf  May 
25th.  1946.  Gentle,  good  family  cow.  Easy  milker.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling  must  dispose  of  pasture.  With  cow  go 
chum  straining  equipment  etc.  Price  $225.00 
NORBERT  R.  PENDERGAST.  Landscape  Contractor. 

No.  I  County  Road,  (h-esskill,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  GUERNSEYS  Grand  Daughter 
of  Langwater  Golden  Boy.  Also  fresh  young  cows.  Lang- 
water  Coronation  blood  lines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Negative. 

WOODARD  SHAW.  GLOVERSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


55Z 


December  1,  1945 


9lf  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Mr,  D.  Bruce  Russell 
and  daughter  with  two 
great  Ayrshires.  Both  in 
the  100,000  lb.  club. 

Writes  enthusiastic  Hinman^user,  D,  Bruce  Russell, 
Supt,  coil  FARM,  Richboro,  Bucks  County,  Penna, 

“We  have  used  the  HINMAN  Milking  Machine  for  S’/z  years  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  economical  and  thorough  in  operation  and  has 
increased  our  production  with  no  damage  to  the  cows.  At  present  we  are 
using  yoxir  machine  on  our  herd  of  60  Registered  Ayrshire  cows.  It  is  used 
on  the  first  calf  heifers,  with  no  stripping,  which  has  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory.  WE  LIKE  THE  LOW-VACUUM  AS  IT  IS  MUCH  EASIER 
ON  THE  UDDER.” 


Low-Vacuum  is  easier  on  the  udder"! 


WE'VE  INCREASED  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  HINMANSI 

kS  II  iiriirii  I  iw—  Here’s  the  news  you’ve  been  waiting  for!  Our  newly 

enlarged  factory  is  in  operation — more  materials  are  becom- 
ing  available — and  we’re  turning  out  more  HINMAN 
Milkers  than  ever  before.  Associates  of  the  late  Ralph  L. 
Hinman,  pioneer  milking  machine  manufacturer,  together 
n  with  members  of  his  family  who  have  been  serving  in  the 

■  Armed  Forces,  are  carrying  forward  Mr.  Hinman’s  plans  for 

K  I  [postwar  expansion  of  production  and  service. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


New  Idea  spreaders 


EFFICIENT 
PROTECTORS  OF  ^ 
SOIL  PRODUCTIVITY 


MODEL  12.  TRACTOR  DRAWN 


Plant  foods  can  nourish  the  crop,  but 
humus  must  likewise  be  maintained  if 
farm  land  is  to  be  soundly  productive. 
Manure  economically  supplies  both 
types  of  materials.  It  fertilizes  and  con- 
Editions  at  the  same  time. 

The  thorough  shredding,  fine  pulveriz¬ 
ing  and  wide  even  distribution  for 
which  NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  are  noted, 
ossure  complete  extraction  of  all  values 
from  manure.  The  large  capacity,  smooth 
performance  and  light  draft  of  these 
famous  machines  denotes  fewer  and 
faster  trips.  Their  sturdy  design  with¬ 
stands  the  heavy  duty  imposed  by 
present  day  manure  loaders.  Consistent 
use  of  a  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  means 
efficient  protection  for  farm  profits. 

Two-wheel  models  for  Targe  l 

cmd  small  tractors.  A  superb 

four-wheel  model  for  either 

team  or  troctor.  Ask  your 

NEW  IDEA  dealer  about 

these  machines,  or  write  for 

free  circulois. 


MODEL  14,  TRACTOR  DRAWN 


MODEL  10.  HORSE  DRAWN 


liME  SPREADING  AHACHMENf 

With  this  inexpensive  attachment, 
yoor  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  becomes 
two  machines  in  one.  Secures  ex¬ 
cellent  distribution  of  lime  with  a 
minimum  of  dust  and  wosfe. 


New  Idea,  Inc.,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 

faefories:  COLDWATER,  OHIO— SANDWICH,  III. 


Sex  Control  By  Sires  | 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any 
data  on  the  relative  numbers  of  bull  and 
heifer  calves  a  given  bull  may  get.  Are 
certain  bulls  more  likely  to  have  a  large 
proportion  of  heifer  calves?  I  write  be¬ 
cause  I  have  an  Angus  bull  which  sired 
19  calves  last  season  and  all  are  heifers 
except  three.  Once  before  I  had  a  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  which  had  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  heifer  calves,  but  these  are 
the  only  two  bulls  I  have  known  to 
show  this  peculiarity. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  E,  R.  H. 

This  question  of  a  bull  getting  an 
unusual  percentage  of  either  male  or 
female  calves  is  one  which  farmers  fre¬ 
quently  speculate  and  argue  about. 
Scientists  state  that  careful  investiga¬ 
tions  show  that  a  bull  liberates  in  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  numbers  both  male 
and  female  producing  germ  cells.  The¬ 
oretically,  these  have  an  equal  chance 
of  fertilizing  the  female  egg  cell,  there¬ 
by  resulting  in  a  50-50  possibility  for 
the  production  of  either  bull  or  heifer 
calves. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  wide  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  the  possible  importance 
and  value  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the 
uterus  of  the  female  at  the  time  of  fer¬ 
tilization.  However,  careful  tests  of  this 
matter  by  investigators  proved  that  such 
influences  were  of  no  signiflcance  and 
value  relative  to  sex  determination. 
Numerous  other  theories  and  beliefs 
have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time, 
but  none  of  these  have  proven  to  be  of 
any  value  when  subjected  to  careful, 
scientific  investigation.  Relative  vigor 
and  health  of  either  the  sire  or  dam 
have  no  influence  on  sex  of  their  off¬ 
spring. 

The  fact  does  remain,  however,  that 
occasionally  some  sires  do  get  excep¬ 
tionally  large  numbers  of  bulls  or  heif¬ 
ers.  The  argument  can  be  and  is  ad¬ 
vanced  in  explanation,  that  sufficient 
numbers  would  not  be  involved  with 
one  individual  to  permit  the  law  of 
averages  to  effectively  operate.  As  an 
illustration,  one  might  flip  a  coin  into 
the  air  twenty-five  times  and  it  would 
be  possible  for  it  to  come  either  heads 
or,  tails  most  of  the  time,  but  if  the 
same  coin  were  flipped  into  the  air  five 
thousand  times,  it  probably  would  more 
nearly  approximate  50  per  cent  for 
heads  and  50  per  cent  for  tails.  Breed 
records  of  the  various  purebred  associa¬ 
tions  offer  supporting  evidence  for  this 
argument  because  their  birth  certificates 
show  that  the  percentage  between  bull 
and  heifer  calves  sired  by  all  bulls  aver¬ 
ages  an  approximate  ratio  of  50  per 
cent  for  each.  I  am  not  too  sure,  though, 
that  this  is  the  correct  explanation  in 
regard  to  these  high  percentage '  selec¬ 
tive  sex  siring  bulls.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  some  other  contributing 
factor  in  their  germ  cells  that  controls 
this  matter.  Since  the  advent  of  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination,  it  would  seem  that 
scientists  might  find  some  clue  if  they 
made  physiological  and  chemical  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  germ  cells  of  some  of  these 
known  high  percentage  heifer  or  bull 
getting  sires,  and  then  used  them  to 
fertilize  a  large  number  of  females  by 
artificial  means.  R.  w.  D. 


Corn  or  Barley? 

Is  corn  more  fattening  for  cattle  than 
barley?  I  have  on  hand  oats,  barley, 
and  some  minerals.  I  can  also  buy 
wheat  bran.  Could  you  give  me  a  feed 
formula  for  fattening  cattle?  s.  M. 

For  fattening  cattle,  corn  is  on  the 
average  about  10  per  cent  more  efficient 
than  barley  and  20  per  cent  better  than 
oats.  Wheat  bran  would  add  some  pro¬ 
tein  as  well  as  minerals  to  the  ration. 
However,  it  would  be  better  to  pur¬ 
chase  linseed,  cottonseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  to  use  as  a  protein  supplement. 
These  could  be  used  separately  or  mixed 
together  in  any  ratios  desired,  and  then 
used  to  the  extent  of  10  pounds  for  each 
90  pounds  of  grain.  If  you  have  good 
quality  legume  hay,  the  protein  supple¬ 
ment  could  be  reduced  about  one-half. 
But  it  is  usually  best  to  feed  it  to  the 
extent  mentioned  if  it  is  available.  The 
use  of  the  grains  you  have  on  hand 
would  largely  be  contingent  upon  their 
respective  availability.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  corn,  it  .would  be  better  to 
feed  corn  as  the  only  grain  using  the 
protein  supplement  as  suggested. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
barley  would  also  be  good  and  if  you 
do  not  have  quite  enough  corn,  you 
could  make  a  mixture  of  500  pounds 
corn,  300  pounds  barley  and  200  pounds 
oats.  In  general,  the  most  important 
considerations  for  feeding  cattle  with 
any  grain  is  to  give  them  what  they 
will  clean  up  twice  every  day,  and  feed 
them  at  approximately  the  same  time 
every  day.  _ 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  nn 

F.  B.  Morrison . . 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp . 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  . A.UU 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Geo.  H.  Conn  .  ........  1.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-York^, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


New  Discovery  Ends 
Calf  bag  in  3  DAYS  or 

Double  Your  Money  BackI 

CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  $27,00 
EACH  TIME  A  COW  COMES  IN! 

An  amazing  remedy  for  ealfbag  has  been  discovered  at 
Dawnwood  Farm,  where  up  to  100  cows  are  constantly 
milked.  It’s  a  penetrating  salve  called  UDDEROLE 
that  takes  hold  at  onco  and  promptly  relieves  inflamed, 
swollen  udders  congested  with  caked  milk.  Use  it  on 
your  valuable  first  calf  heifers  before  calving. 

UDDEROLE  ends  ealfbag  in  from  1  to  3  days  beeause 
it’s  made  by  a  new  scientific  formula,  rich  in  irradiated 
lanolin  and  other  penetrating  ingredients.  That’s  why 
we  dare  to  make  this  aistounding  offer — send  only  $1 
for  a  generous  8  oz.  tin  on  our  .  .  . 

DOUBLE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  IF 
UDDEROLE  doesn’t  do  all  wo  claim,  if  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  part  with  it — return  unused  portion 
and  receive,  not  $1,  but  $2— double  your  money  back 
to  pay  for  your  trouble.  Either  way,  you  win,  so  .  .  . 

SEND  TODAY:  UDDEROLE  is  new  and  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  It,  Just  slip  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  with  your  name  and  address.  We’ll  rush  you, 
all  charges  prepaid,  an  8-oz.  tin  of  this  amazing  dis¬ 
covery.  DEALERS,  write  for  Information. 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  RN,Amenia,  N.Y. 


YOUR  DOG  CAN  HAVE 

BEACON 

TOO! 


+  When  you  go  to  your  BEACON 
Deoler  for  the  Poultry  ond  Doiry 
Feeds  upon  which  you,  os  o  success¬ 


ful  former,  depend,  remember — 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


do  you  WORRY? 

j 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
bring  YOU  heavenly 
comfort  and  security — day  and  night— -at  work 
and  play  — or  it  costs  you  NOTHINGl  Thou¬ 
sands  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No^  hard 
pads  or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children^ 
Durable,  cheap.  Sont  on  trial  to  prove  iL  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trialorderplan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  Correspondence  ConfidentiaL 
Brooks  Company,  3M  State  Si„  MarshaR,  Mich. 


nMRYMAN 

Should  Have  jj 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
AND 

SPECIALTIES 


w  u 


O  Copy  of  Our  | 

CATALOG 

cm*  <«  jp  n  p  f  I 
regvutf  a  fw  C  E  | 

The  MOORE  BROS.  CORP. 

ALBANY  6,  NEW  YORK 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Ooirymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


WALSH  HARNESS  IS  BACK! 

Famous  long-life  No-Buckle  Harness  again  available 
In  all  styles.  Also,  all-leather  "form  fitting”  Flexible- 
Adjustable  Collars.  Get  a  new  WALSH — most  widely 
known  for  its  good  leather,  full  strength,  exclusive  long- 
wear  features.  SAVE  at  present  low  ceiling  prices.  Write 
WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,  Dept.  15,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


SPECIAL  SALE  ON  AllMY  SADlHJ'jS.  Becondi- 
tioned  guaranteed  perfect.'  $15.00  New  Bridle,  $3.50; 
both  for  $17.95.  Hurry  Circular  sent  free. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  R,  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 


FARM  IRRIGATION 

Have,  sold  over  9000  acres  of  portable  irrigation  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Can  furnish 
several  types  of  pipe  and  pumps.  Estimates  Free. 

ARTHUR  E.  HALLOCK,  Tel.  779  Patchogue  L.  I. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  tit 
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Why  feed  your  Icalves  high-priced  milk  when 
you  can  feed  ’em  a  balanced  ration  fortified 
with  extra  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  build 
them  into  strong  milk  producers  in  less  time 
and  at  less  cost? 


Scientifically  prepared  and  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion  and  protection  against  scours. 
If  you  like  "gruel  feeding”,  buy  the  Meal  at 
your  dealers.  If  you  prefer  the  convenience  of 
"dry”  feeding,  give  ’em  Flakes . . .  exclusive 
method  makes  them  crispy  and  crunchy,  easy 
to  chew  and  digest. 


WRITE  FOR  nEfSBOOK  /  MOW  toll 

/maise  I 
boterI 
CALVES 


Tells  how  the  RYDE  Way  is  the 
low  cost  way  of  raising  better 
calves.  Get  your  copy  today! 


DVnr  S.  rn  S425W.  ROOSEVELT  road 
niUCflC  UU.  CHICAGO  SO.  ILLINOIS 


Wait 
lor  Your 
UnodUla  I 


We  are  permitted  to 
make  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  silos.  These  are  now 
all  on  order.  .  .  Sorry,  but  we 
cannot  accept  any  more  orders 
at  the  present  time. 

Orders  for  next  year  will  be 
accepted  and  filed  in  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Unadilla  Silos  deserve 
their  popularity.  For  complete 
silo  satisfaction,  lay  aside  some  Vic¬ 
tory  Bonds  for  your  Unadilla  Silo 
when  available. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiac 


•  The  active  agents  m 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F-l 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
— sent  on  request 
Kansas  City  IS, Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC 


Formerly 

Strepto-Lac 


(TYROTHRICIN) 


FENCINB  FARM 


Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 

Welded  Turkey  Wire,  CieUo-Glass, 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 

Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing,  Cedar  Hurdle  Pence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept.  Y  Mabopac,  New  York  _ 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


W 


5 PACKETS 

COIOKS 

Scarlet,  Lavender,  Yellow, 
Rose  and  White — 75cVdlue! 
Giant6-in.  blooms,  Dahlia-flower- 
1 .  Sturdy  3-f t.  plants  .aasytoorow. 
All  five  15e-Pkts.,  1  of  each  color, 
postpaid  for  lOel  Send  dime  today. 
Write  for  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

"atlee  burpee'co!  “  “! 


635  Burpee  Building,  Fhila.  32,  Pa. 

Send  5  Pkts.  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds 
(No.  7088).  Enclosed  is  10c. 

St.orR.V _ 

f 

,  P.O.  £  State . . . . 

'  □  Sand  Burpoe's  Saad  Catnlag  FREE. 

^mrn^mmmmmmmmmmm^mmmmmm 
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PASTORAL  PARSON 


When  the  winds  begin  to  carry  that 
late  Autumn  chill,  almost  everyone  sud¬ 
denly  seems  to  get  extra  busy;  they 
work  as  though  they  are  being  pushed 
by  some  invisible  force.  From  my  desk, 
even  as  I  write,  I  can  see  the  carpenters 
hurrying  along  with  their  work  on  the 
house  next  door.  Here  and  there  along 
the  road,  others  are  putting  up  storm 
windows,  while  the  few  who  are  avail¬ 
able  for  odd  jobs,  are  busy  with  the  late 
Fall  chores  for  those  who  cannot  do 
their  own.  While  this  seasonal  rush 
could  be  avoided  by  living  in  a  milder 
climate,  yet  everyone  cannot  be  in  the 
same  place.  Besides,  wouldn’t  we  miss 
it  all?  I  am  inclined  to  thinK  that  a 
good  bit  of  the  urgency  that  creeps  into 
our  Fall  work  is  a  deep-seated  natural 
response  to  the  energizing  climate  of 
the  season.  But  with  it  all,  I  have  no 
wish  ever  to  see  a  more  comforting  pic¬ 
ture  than  that  of  pumpkins  strewn 
among  corn  in  the  shock.  To  me  that 
seems  to  symbolize  success  in  the  labors 
of  the  year. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  this  is  not 
only  the  season  when  so  many  things 
have  to  be  done,  but  also,  and  for¬ 
tunately,  it  is  tne  season  when  we  want 
to  do  them?  All  organizations  seems  to 
be  especially  active  now.  Aside  from 
the  special  days  throughout  the  year, 
the  Fall  program  of  our  church  is  the 
heaviest,  with  missionary  conferences, 
conventions,  church  board  meetings,  and 
so  on  down  the  list.  Our  young  people, 
too,  seem  to  want  to  take  lull  advantage 
of  the  weather  for  outdoor  social  times, 
and  they  plan  freely.  This  is  the  season 
for  gathering  round  an  outdoor  fire  and 
roasting  marshmallows,  and  hot  dogs, 
and  they  love  it!  Often  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  social  evening  is  raised,  they 
will  call  for  a  treasure  hunt.  So  treas¬ 
ure  hunt  it  is,  with  a  bonfire  at  the  end 
of  the  trail. 

In  order  that  everyone  may  get  into 
the  spirit  of  the  fun  quickly,  we  usually 
tell  mem  some  impossible  yarn  about 
a  supposed  pirate  who  buried  this  fan¬ 
cied  treasure  in  the  distant  past.  We 
have,  therefore,  created  our  own  spe¬ 
cial  priate,  the  purely  fictional  Shmoorgy 
Shmoorgasbord,  master  of  a  twenty-gun 
frigate.  Although  his  mythical  exploits 
in  this  vicinity  antedate  settlement  of 
the  area  by  many  years,  some,  ridicu¬ 
lously  moiiern  references  are  woven 
into  his  story.  He  very  accommodat¬ 
ingly  haunts  the  local  scene  on  evenings 
when  our  young  people  go  out  in  search 
of  his  hidden  treasure  and  they  appre¬ 
ciate  being  warned  of  this  fact,  for  it 
lends  an  added  touch  of  hazard.  No  one 
has  ever  really  seen  Captain  Shmoor¬ 
gasbord,  nor  are  they  anxious  to  meet 
him,  for  he  is  reputed  to  be  ugly  of 
disposition  as  well  as  looks,  even  though 
the  record  thus  far  shows  him  to  be 
more  of  a  comic  opera  type.  If  the 
popularity  of  these  treasure  hunts  con¬ 
tinues,  the  Parson  is  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  to  stay  one  jump  ahead  of 
the  young  people’s  plans. 

REV.  ANDREW  A,  BURKHARDT 

New  Jersey. 


From  So.  New  Hampshire 

We  enjoyed  a  very  good  Fall  in  spite 
of  changeable  weather  and  many  rains. 
There  were  some  freakish  storms;  some 
ended  abruptly  and  left  us  staring  at 
beautiful  rainbows,  and  others  brought 
cold  in  their  wake,  only  to  turn  warm 
again  within  a  few  hours.  The  foliage 
in  this  section  was  not  as  beautiful  as 
last  year.  What  brilliance  we  did  have 
lasted  only  a  short  time.  Many  of  the 
leaves  seemed  to  be  covered  with  brown 
spots,  even  before  a  frost.  They  looked 
as  if  a  blight  had  struck  them. 

There  were  still  a  few  farmers  cut¬ 
ting  hay  very  late  in  the  season.  Rain 
and  shortage  of  help  made  it  impossible 
to  harvest  it  in  season.  There  can  be 
little  goodness  in  hay  cut  at  that  time  of 
year,  but  it  is  better  for  the  land  to 
have  it  cleared.  I  felt  this  way  about 
my  own  small  field  a  few  years  ago  and 
remember  the  message  a  humorous  man 
sent  to  me.  I  had  tried  in  vain  all  Sum¬ 
mer  to  give  my  standing  grass  away.  It 
was  mid-September  when  I  made  a  last 
try  and  offered  it  to  a  man  that  had 
little  hay  of  his  own.  He  sent  back 
word,  ‘‘Too  late  for  this  year,  too  early 
for  next!” 

Apples  are  very  scarce  and  high -in 
price.  Even  the  so-called  cider  apples 
sell  for  a  good  figure,  few  of  them 
reaching  the  cider  mills.  The  potato 
crop  was  not  up  to  normal  but  did  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  when  one  looks  back  to 
the  late  planting  and  poor  season. 

Flocks  of  wild  geese  have  been  going 
over.  Instinct  tells  them  it  is  time  to 
start  their  long  journey  southward. 
Their  flight  can  mean  but  one  thing, 
colder  weather  on  the  way.  So  like  the 
geese,  instinct  tells  us  it  is  time  to  put 
on  the  storm  windbws,  doors,  bank  the 
house  and  gather  in  the  last  of  garden 
things.  It  is  the  late  warm  Fall  days 
that  cause  us  to  kid  ourselves  into  think¬ 
ing  that  the  weather  man  will  accom¬ 
modate  us  till  all  our  out-of-door  work 
is  complete.  Then  suddenly,  we  wake 
up  to  the  fact  we  have  not  been  favored. 
The  wise  person  does  all  the  little  odd 
jobs  about  the  place  early,  even  if  the 
days  seem  balmy,  and  even  if  his  neigh¬ 
bor  does  laugh,  for  ‘‘he  who  laughs  last, 
laughs  best”.  m.  a.  s. 


HYDRAULIC  LIFT 


DUAL  DEPTH  COMTROL 


Here^s  a  control  that  really  controls— 
the  last  word  in  a  hydraulic  system.  At 
a  touch  of  your  fingers,  it  lifts  and  low¬ 
ers  implements  to  the  exact  depth  you 
select.  Handy  dual  levers  gauge  the 
depth  of  right  and  left  gan^  —  inde¬ 
pendently  and  accmrately.  You  can 
vary  the  depth  of  either  gang  to  follow 
the  contour  of  the  ground  as  easily  as 
a  pilot  banks  his  plane.i 


THE  POWER  OF  THE 


FARM 


Many  a  wife  or  daughter  has  taken  over 
the  tractor  controls  in  recent  times  of 
emergency*  A  12*year*old  Maryland  girl 
won  the  heart  of  the  nation  when  she 
^^manned”  the  home  farm  alone,  while 
her  father  was  overseas. 


The  power  that  made  it  possible  is  worth  a  second  look. 
Gone  is  the  tiring  armwork  of  the  past,  and  in  its  place  the 
comfort,  ease  and  smoothness  of  power  control.  This  farm, 
girl  operated  an  AUis-Chalmers  tractor  which,  like  the  new 
Model  C  pictured  here,  uses  hydraulic  control  to  raise  and 
lower  implements  at  a  finger’s  touch. 

Foremost  in  Allis-Chalmers’  planning  for  die  family  farm  is 
equipment  which  can  be  operated  by  one  eliminating  out¬ 

side  '\:rew”help.  Power-controlled  implements  are  a  major  step 
in  this  direction.  Equipment  like  the  new  Model  C  Tractor 
and  companion  implements  with  hydraulic  control  can  go  far 
to  make  the  family  farm  free,  independent  and  prosperous  •  •  • 
the  cornerstone  of  a  busy  and  prosperous  America* 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR, 

every  Satu^ay,  NBC  Network  —  Consult  your  newspaper 
for  time  and  station. 
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Makes  light  work  out  of  all* 
sweeping  jobs  —  indoors  and 
outdoors.  Compact,  yet  sturdy. 
Back  is  of  steel.  Tufts  of  water¬ 
proof  fibres  are  drawn  into  the 
block  by  hand  with  rust-proof 
wire.  Speed  Sweep  brushes 
1  outlast  ordinary  brushes  3  to  1 . 


I 


Milwaukee  Dusness 

BRUSH  COMPANY 


530  N.  22nd  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 


Mix  This  Cough 
Syrup  at  Home, 
Quick  Relief 

Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  parents 
probably  used.  But,  once  tried,  you’ll  always 
use  it,  because  it  gives  such  quick,  pleasing  re¬ 
lief  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 

And  it’s  so  easily  mixed.  Make  a  syrup  by 
stirring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one 
cup  of  water  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved. 
No  cooking  is  needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  if  desired. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from 
any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  truly 
splendid  cough  medicine,  and  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  keeps 
perfectly,  tastes  fine,  and  lasts  a  long  time. 

You  can  feel  this  simple  home  mixture  take 
right  hold  of  a  cough,  ft  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  irritation,  and  helps  clear  the  air  pas¬ 
sages.  Bases  the  soreness,  makes  breathing  easi¬ 
er,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known  for 
its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial  irrita¬ 
tions.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you 
in  every  way. 


RECONDITIONED 

U.S.  ARMY  CLOTHING 

For  Civilian  Wear 

LEATHER  JACKETS  OR  PANTS. 
SHEEP  SKIN  LINED,  ZIPPER  FRONT 

(U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  Issue).  $9.75 

COVERALLS,  NEW .  3  Qg 

COVERALLS,  RECONDITIONED  2.50 
LADIES’  WAISTS  OR  SKIRTS, 

O.D.  ALL  WOOL  (WAC  ISSUE) .  1^49 
ARMY  RAINCOATS .  ]  95 

ARMY  SHIRTS.  O.  D . J  59 

LEATHER  MITTENS  SHEEP 

SKIN  LINED  NEW;  ADULTS _ g 

YOUTH’S...  2.50 

MISSES  RAINHOODS  NEW . 

(NAVY  ISSUE)  .  39 

ARMY  MACKINAW  NEW  ALL 

WOOL  .  19.75 

WOOL  DRAWERS  SIZES 

26  to  32  ONLY .  98 

SPECIFY  SIZE  WHEN  ORDERING 
SMALL— MEDIUM— LARGE 

Money  refunded  in  5  days  if  not 
satisfied.  We  pay  postage  if  order  in¬ 
cludes  check  or  money  order. 

NEW  YORK  CLOtHING  CO. 
2079  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.  29,N.Y. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLDTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  bolds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug- 
^sts...If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH. CO.,  Box  4503-L,  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  Duck  and  Goose  Feathers,  new  or  old. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  CO. 
160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


I  know  it  is  old-fashioned, 
But  satisfying  too, 

Snipping  bright  small  pieces 
Of  red  and  green  and  blue. 


I  have  started  working  a  puzzle. 

These  long  cold  Winter  days. 

And  I  find  it  more  entertaining 
Than  bridge  or  seeing  plays. 

It  is  fun  to  fit  them  together, 

And  a  joy  to  see  them  grow; 

I  am  piecing  myself  a  crazy  quilt 
As  Grandma  did,  long  ago. 

Fern  Berry 


Christmas  Tree  Ornaments 

A  few  pieces  of  wood,  odds  and  ends 
of  bottle  paints  or  glossy  enamel,  plus 
a  jigsaw,  a  little  ingenuity  and  time-— all 
these  spell  attractive  Christmas  tree 
ornaments  that  will  last  for  years.  What 
is  more  important,  you  will  have  hours 
of  fun  shared  by  the  whole  family  if 
you  start  early.  Every  member  of  the 
family,  from  the  tiny  tots  on  up,  can 
have  a  part  in  creating  these  new  and 
different  ornaments. 

Since  white  pine  is  soft  and  easy  to 
work  with,  it  is  the  best  wood  to  choose. 
You  can  buy  small  pieces  about  one- 
half  inch  thick,  or  perhaps  get  scraps 
for  nothing  from  your  local  lumber 
dealer.  Ornaments  ranging  from  three 
to  six  or  seven  inches  in  height  lend 
themselves  best  to  decorating.  Draw 
your  patterns  directly  on  the  wood,  and 
then  cut  outlines  with  the  jigsaw.  Stars, 
Christmas  trees,  silhouettes  of  Santa 
Claus,  bells,  and  wreaths  are  simple  de¬ 
signs  that  can  be  easily  cut  and  colored, 
coloring  done  by  children  eight  or  nine 
years  old.  Smaller  youngsters  can  paint 
large  surfaces  and  do  the  shellacking. 

More  ambitious  youngsters  will  want 
to  experiment  with  more  difficult  work: 
reindeer,  camels,  angels,  quaint  little 
houses,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
many  appropriate  designs. 

After  the  ornaments  are  cut,  sand¬ 
paper  them  well  to  get  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  Then,  to  be  sure  of  obtaining 
really  artistic  results,  experiment  on 
paper  with  the  details  of  lining  in  and 
coloring  before  working  on  the  wood. 
Colors  should  be  bright  and  clear,  the 
brighter  the  better. 

For  a  really  professional  job  you  will 
need  to  give  the  finished  ornaments  sev- 
ergal  coats  of  paint.  If  you  use  bottle 
paints,  after  they  are  thoroughly  dry, 
apply  a  coat  of  white  shellac  to  give 
them  a  glossy  finish  that  will  catch  and 
reflect  the  lights  of  the  room,  and  pre¬ 
serve  them,  too. 

For  hanging,  insert  small  screw  eyes 
and  use  bright  colored  string  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  each  ornament. 

Where  there  is  no  jigsaw  to  work 
with,  heavy  cardboard  can  be  cut  out 
in  desired  shapes,  using  water  colors 
for  tinting,  or  pasting  red,  white,  green, 
gold  and  silver  paper  on  the  cardboard 
flat  pieces  before  cutting  them  out. 
Press  the  cardboards,  after  pasting  is 
done,  under  heavy  weights  overnight, 
to  get  the  surface  of  colored  paper 
smooth  and  perfectly  dry.  Hang  theip 
on  the  tree  as  above.  Getting  ready  for 
Christmas  is  half  the  joy.  h.  c. 


Making  Christmas  Cards 

Now  that  kodak  film  can  be  gotten 
again,  what  better  Christmas  greeting 
could  be  sent  to  distant  relatives  and 
friends  than  a  picture  of  your  children, 
mounted  on  a  card?  Our  spirits  are  so 
much  higher  this  year  that  we’ll  want 
to  remember  others  with  something  on 
the  thought  of  a  happy  home  where 
children  are  getting  ready  for  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Here  are  cards  I  have  made.  One 
shows  the  children  at  the  front  door 
with  holiday  evergreens  hanging  on  it. 
You  can  have  the  youngsters  there  while 
they  hold  Christmas  packages,  all  tied 
up  for  the  tree  or  the  gift  pile.  Another 
is  a  picture  of  two  youngsters  in  bed, 
asleep,  dreaming  of  Santa  Claus.  To 
make  the  “dream,”  I  pasted  a  Santa 
Claus  photo,  taken  from  a  magazine,  on 
the  headboard  of  the  bed.  I  got  the 
children  under  the  covers;  had  them 
shut  their  eyes;  and  then  “snapped” 
them,  Santa  and  the  reindeer  and  all. 
These  prints  were  then  mounted  on  red, 
white  or  green  construction  paper  to 
make  the  cards.  The  children  did  the 
mounting  themselves,  addressed  them 
from  the  Christmas  list,  stamped  and 
mailed  them. 

Another  fine  Christmas  card  is  made 
by  getting  a  camera  snap  of  your  baby 
standing  in  its  crib  with  a  toy  or  a 
stocking  holding  a  stuffed  animal.  You 
can  pose  the  small  folks  in  any  way 
you  wish,  especially  around  the  fire¬ 
place,  or  bringing  in  the  Christmas  tree 
from  the  woods.  Action  shots  are  fun 
to  get,  as  well  as  natural  poses  indoors 
when  the  boys  and  girls  are  busily  at 
work  making  Christmas  ornaments. 

Much  of  the  fun  of  Christmas  is  the 
time  before  it  comes,  and  home-made 
greeting  cards  are  part  ’of  this  joyful 
preparation.  t.  p.  b. 


Thought  for  Today 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  nothing 
more  important  in  mind  at  this  time 
than  the  impressions  I  received  while 
spending  two  days  with  a  group  of  fine 
young  men  and  women  devoted  to  the 
rural  way  of  life.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  you  read  what  they  are  doing  in 
the  story  of  their  conference  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  opposite  page.  p.  s. 


It  Helps 

To  put  useless  gadgets  in  a  box  out 
of  the  way.  But  mark  the  box  in  case 
of  need. 


Animal  Set  for  Christmas  Gifts 


The  Bunny,  the  Kangaroo  and  the  Elephant  are  "just  the  thing  for  miniature 
lapel  ornaments.  Cut  a  set  out  of  felt,  or  from  any  heavy  material  you  have  at 
home.  Stuff  and  stitch  by  hand  with  bright  colored  threads. 

To  obtain  a  leaflet,  giving  full  directions  for  making  these  popular  Christmas 
presents,  simply  write  for  ANIMAL  SET,  and  enclose  a  3c  stamp  to  cover  mailing 
costs.  Address  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Woman  and  Home  Department,  333 

West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Can’t  Keep 
Grandma  In 
Her  Chair 


xier  oacKacne  is  oetter 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  the 

They  help 

people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 

blood,  it  may  cause 
n^gingr  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre- 
Quentor  scairty  nassagesTvith  smarting  and  burning 
shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

B  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 

a  stimulant  diurebc,  used  successfully  by  millions 

he^  theVs^tf®'  ®  Kive  happy  relief  and  will 
®  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison¬ 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


\T)oitwiM  SMOOTH-ON 

[The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Fix  That 
Yourself..  NOW 


stop  leaks,  seal  cracks,  tighten  loose  parts 
with  Sraooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement. 
Easy  to  use  as  putty — no  heat  required.  Sets 
and  holds  like  iron.  50  years  a  standby  for 
repairs  on  tractors,  trucks,  autos,  farming  ma¬ 
chines,  tanks,  stoves,  piping,  home  utensils, 
tools,  etc.  Inexpensive  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  and 

larger  sizes  at  your  hardware  store.  If  they 
haven't  it,  write  us. 

Repair  Handbook  FREE 

40  pages.  170  diagrams.  Easy- 
to-follow  directions.  Countless 
uses.  Just  mail  us  a  postcard 
for  YOUR  free  copy — today. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  39 

570  Communipaw  Ave. 
Jersey  City  4  N.  J. 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


DEAF 

NO  BATTERY 
A-ilO  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Automatic  hearing  devise  WITHOUT  BAT¬ 
TERY.  Worn  on  ear.  Inconspicuous,  Flesh 
tinted.  Featherlight.  Used  by  thousands. 
Send  coupon  today  for  free  information  and 
names  of  happy  uses.  Makes 
the  ideal  Xmas  Gift. 


American  Earphone,  10  E.  43  St.,  N.Y.  17 
Send  me  free  details  about  10-day  home 
trial  of  Audi-Ear. 

Dept.  520 

NAME _ _ _ 


ADDRESS... 
CITY _ 


% 


-STATE... 


SPEECH  DEFECTS 

Acute  stammering  or  loss  of  voice  corrected  and 
normal  speech  restored.  Speech  developed  in  back¬ 
ward  children.  Residential  institute  for  correcting 
disorders  and  training  specialists.  Veterans  trained 
as  specialists  under  G.  I.  Bill.  Recognized  by 
A.  M.  A. 

Address:  Dr.  Frederick  Martin,  Box  R, 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  VOICE  DISORDERS 
BRISTOL.  RHODE  ISLAND 


FOR  XMAS  — Get  Thi»  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


76%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.60 
delivered— send  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.  D.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Order  early— NOW. 

rOTTER,  1 02  N.  Main,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


OOV:E53FtJS 

For  farmers,  truckers,  new  water-proofed,  with  eyelets, 
10  ft.xl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Samples  and  circular  free.  Write  today. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO.,  130  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


-ALPINE  ROSE  PEIJFUME- 


A  Flower  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  lovely  medium  heavy 
Aroma.  One  dram  tax  and  postpaid  95c.  Money  order 
or  check.  Est.  1921.  Bourget  Perfumerie,  Haledon,  N.  J. 


*  Bwk:  Instructions;  and  Potholder; 
PIECES  $1.50.  Send  25c  for  large 

...  L  .P'*'^ket  of  samples.  No  C.  0.  D.  s. 

Mrs.  Thornburgh,  1206  Monroe,  Wichita  Falls  (9),  Tex. 


YARNS 


All  wool.  S-3-4-p!y  .  Unexcelled  quality.  Kree 
sampleo  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
money .  Bartlett  laru  Mills.  Box  7,  iiaraioay.HB 
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New  York  Conference  of 
Older  Rural  Youth 

The  project  of  banding  together  the 
older  rural  youth  of  New  York  State 
received  fresh  impetus  when  some  60 
young  men  and  women  from  many 
counties  met  for  conference  at  Morris- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13  and  14.  Through 
two  full  days  of  separate  seminar  dis¬ 
cussion  and  general  assembly  meetings, 
the  problems  and  needs  of  rural  com¬ 
munities  were  discussed  in  several  of 
the  buildings  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute, 
which  acted  as  host. 

Out  of  the  conference,  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  was  established,  an  outgrowth  of 
what  for  ten  years  (1931  to  1941)  was 
the  Youth  Section,  no  longer  in  exist¬ 
ence  as  such,  of  the  American  Country 
Life  Association.  This  new  body  is  called 
The  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Older  Rural  Youth  and  is  the  only  State 
group  of  its  kind.  It  is  designed  to  offer 
cooperative  membership  to  those  young 
people,  too  old  to  continue  work  in  the 
4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America 
and  like  groups,  yet  still  too  young  to 
take  full  part  in  rural  groups  for  older 
adults.  Thus  membership  is  open  to  this 
age  classification,  whether  or  not  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  affiliated  previously 
with  junior  clubs. 

The  purpose  of  this  Conference  of 
Older  Rural  Youth  is  community- 
minded,  designed  to  serve  small  town, 
village  and  open  country  areas  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  to  foster,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  younger  generation,  now  and  in 
future,  the  human  values,  spiritual  ad¬ 
vantages  and  sound  opportunities  found 
in  rural  life.  In  other  words,  it  will  act 
to  help  keep  the  best  of  youth  in  rural 
communities,  and  to  assist  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  that  life.  - 

As  stated  in  the  final  afternoon  as¬ 
sembly,  Nov.  14,  held  in  Madison  Hall, 
the  following  proposal  was  formally 
made  and  accepted:  “To  increase  the 
dignity  and  stature  of  older  rural  youth, 
and  to  maintain  and  stimulate  the  inter¬ 
est  of  rural  youth  in  their  way  of  life, 
we  propose  to  hold  an  annual  meeting 
to  discuss  and  institute  action  to  meet 
the  following  needs.”  These  needs  fall 
under  14  separate  heads,  already  drawn 
up  at  a  preliminary  conference  held  at 
Ithaca,  June  2  and  3,  and  include  such 
problems  as  vocational  and  avocational 
training  in  post-high  school  dayspspirit- 
ual  inspiration;  character  building;  fel¬ 
lowship,  leadership,  recreation;  commu¬ 
nity  center;  program  building  upon  ac¬ 
tivities;  dedication  to  rural  living;  co¬ 
operation  between  adults  and  youth, 
knowledge  of  problems  and  ways  to 
meet  them;  and  ■  counsel  upon  family 
life.  * 

At  the  final  meeting  also,  a  Comrnit- 
tee  of  Five  was  named,  as  a  working 
group  through  which  the  coming  year’s 
business  can  be  handled.  Members  of 
the  previous  Committee  of  Five,  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Ithaca  in  June,  who  effected 
the  Morrisville  conference,  consisted  of 
Ralph  Fulmer,  Freeville,  chairman;  Carl 
Almquisb,  Alden,  vice-chairman;  Ber¬ 
nard  Stanton,  Greenville,  treasurer; 
Ruth  Tuttle,  Ashland,  secretary;  and 
Adelaide  Kennedy,  Cortland,  assistant 
secretary.  Walter  Boek,  Holland  Patent, 
former  president  of  the  Youth  Section 
of  the  American  Country  Life  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  member  ex-officio.  Fulmer, 
Almquist  and  Boek  served  in  various 
capacities,  making  the  Morrisville  con¬ 
ference  a  success,  competently  aided  by 
the  others  above  mentioned. 

The  Conference  opened  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Nov.  13,  following  registration 
and  a  community  sing,  with  a  service 
of  worship  conducted  by  Rev.  G.  Shu- 
bert  Frye,  Executive  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  New  York  State.  Dr.  M.  G. 
Galbreath,  director  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  made  an  address  of  welcome; 
Carl  Almquist  reported  on  the  Confer¬ 
ence  work  to  date;  Ralph  Fulrner  out¬ 
lined  the  six  seminars  to  be  given  on 
rural  life.  These  seminars,  arranged 
with  an  adult  present  at  each  as  con¬ 
sultant,  not  as  leader,  were  attended  by 
groups  of  about  eight  young  people  on 
the  following  study  subjects:  The  Church 
in  Rural  Life,  with  the  Rev.  Frye  as  ad¬ 
visor;  Family  Life  and  Its  Problems, 
with  Mrs.  Ralph  Williamson,  Trumans- 
burg,  wife  of  Rev.  Williamson  and  a 
minister  herself;  Rural  Recreation,  with 
Prof.  Leighton  of  Cornell  University; 
Cooperation  Between  Organizations, 
with  Miss  Ruth  Stoland  of  Home  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Assn.;  Leadership  Develop¬ 
ment,  with  Miss  Evelyn  Hodgdon,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Rural  Teachers  Training  at 
State  Teachers  College,  Oneonta;  Edu¬ 
cation  After  High  School,  with  Mr. 
James  Beneway  of  Ontario  in  Wayne 
County. 

The  benefits  of  discussion  of  problems, 
solutions  to  them,  exchange  of  ideas, 
new  activity  programs,  resulting  from 
seminar  work,  serve  as  guides  for  each 
individual  to  take  home  and  put  into 
practice  in  his  own  community  or  group. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  these  meetings. 

Features  of  the  program  for  the  night 
of  Nov.  13  were  a  Town  Hall  meeting 
on  Postwar  Problems  conducted  by 
Harold  DeGraff,  Extension  Professor  of 
Land  Economics  at  Cornell,  followed  by 
a  discussion  from  the  floor,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  with  enthusiasm  for  some  time, 
even  though  a  Round  and  Square  Dance 
was  already  under  way  as  part  of  the 
Agricultural  College’s  entertainment. 
The  dance  later  was  likewise  enthusias¬ 
tically  attended.  On  the  following  morn¬ 


Two  Items  That  Fit  Well 


Railroads  carried  more  than 
1,500,000  carloads  of  grain  and 
grain  products  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1945  —  more 
than  ever  before  in  a  similar 
period. 

And  this  is  only  part  of  what 
the  railroads  have  done  to  help 
American  agriculture  accom¬ 
plish  its  stupendous  task  in  the 
feeding  of  American  people 
and  their  allies. 

It  was  done  under  the  handi¬ 
caps  and  restrictions  of  war. 
It  was  done  while  tmprece- 
dented  numbers  of  troops  and 
quantities  of  war  freight  were 
being  handled. 


Now  with  peace  and  the  chance 
to  get  long-denied  material  for 
building  new  locomotives  and 
new  freight  cars  to  replace 
equipment  worn  by  war  serv¬ 
ice,  railroads  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  can  serve 
you  better  than  ever  before  — 
but  with  the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  and  faithfulness  upon 
which  America  has  learned, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace,  that 
it  can  rely. 

I  ‘f’l  nmsH  THe  job  | 
I  ,o„os  I 


American  Railroads 


USE 


COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID,  TABLETS,  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 
USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


579 

SIZES 

4,6,8,10 


pattern  93I4-— House  dress  to  fit  your  waist,  but  no 
waist  seam  to  fit.  Only  a  few  pieces.  Sizes  34-48, 
Size  36,  3^  yds.  39  In.  I6<. 

pattern  579 — Left-over  yams  make  snug-wristed 
mittens,  knitted  in  a  jiffy  on  only  two  needles.  Direc¬ 
tions  in  sizes  4,  6,  8.  10.  114. 

fifteen  cents  more  lor  the  New  Pattern  Book, 
containing  directions  for  accessory  set  of  jacket,  bat 
and  bag. 


Breadbasket 


of  Victory 


ing,  further  entertainment  and  instruc¬ 
tion  consisted  of  a  harmonica  solo  per¬ 
formance,  and  a  talk  on  India,  illus¬ 
trated  by  colored  motion  pictures,  given 
by  W.  J.  Night  of  Syracuse,  in  charge 
of  supplies  for  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
China-Burma-India  sector  during  the 
war. 

The  Conference,  following  reports 
from  the  seminars  and  the  business 
meeting,  closed  with  a  Rural  Dedication 
Service  conducted  by  Rev.  Ralph  Wil¬ 
liamson.  p.  s. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Books  for  Young  People 

Not  long  ago  a  reader  requested  some 
help  in  finding  a  book  which  would  be 
interesting  and  useful  for  a  ’teen-age 
boy  or  girl.  In  our  own  library  are  sev¬ 
eral.  Since  some  one  else  may  care  to 
have  this  information,  let’s  look  over  the 
list. 

A  Boy  Grows  Up,  authors  McKown 
and  Le  Bron,  published  by  Whittlesey 
House,  sells  for  $2.00.  This  is  a  work 
every  parent  of  a  youth  thirteen  or  over 
may  well  place  in  his  hands.  It  lists 
and  describes  different  typgs  of  posi¬ 
tions  he  may  prepare  himself  to  hold  in 
earning  a  livelihood.  Life  and  Growth, 
published  by  D.  Appleton-Century,  au¬ 
thored  by  Alice  V.  Keliher,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  -to  help  young  people 
understand  their  complicated  mechan¬ 
ism.  Listed  at  $1.60.  How  to  Live,  by 
Fisher  and  Emerson,  published  by  Funk 
and  Wagnalls,  is  another  excellent  book, 
priced  at  $2.50. 

Children  love  story  books  and  here  is 
a  brand  new  work  by  the  author  of 
Bambi.  It  is  called  Fairy  Tales  from 
Near  and  Far.  Felix  Salten  wrote  it; 
Philosophical  Library,  New  York  16, 
publishes  it  for  $2.00. 

For  someone  sick  in  bed.  Pastimes 
FOR  THE  Patient,  is  written  by  Ickis, 
sold  by  A.  S.  Barnes,  New  York,  for 
$3.00.  It  has  fine  ideas  for  all  ages. 
What  a  help  it  is  to  have  sick  people 
happily  occupied. 

If  you  know  some  parents  who  are 
apt  to  become  impatient  with  their 
children,  D.  Appleton-Century  publishes 
a  book,  written  by  Ruth  W.  Washburn 
and  entitled.  Children  Have  Their  Rea¬ 
sons,  $3.00. 

Where  there  are  many  young  folks,  or 
elderly  relatives,  there  is  generally  some 
illness.  Everyday  Nursing  for  the 
Everyday  Home  by  Norlin  and  Donald¬ 
son  is  published  by  Mac  Millan.  An¬ 
other,  published  by  D.  Appleton-Cen¬ 
tury,  is  Alma  Long’s  Home  Health  and 
Nursing,  $2.25. 

These  are  just  a  few  suggestions.  If 
readers  want  more  information  about 
these  or  other  educational  books,  they 
may  feel  free  to  write  fully  to  the  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  Visiting  Nurse. 

BEULAH  FRANCE 
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tall ding  a  rural  telephone  line  using  fke  ••w  high  strength  steel  wlrfi 


NEW  ROADS  FOR  YOUR  VOICE  TO  TRAVEL 


New  and  more  economical  ways  have  been 
found  to  extend  telephone  service  to  more 
farm  families. 

There  is  a  new  steel  wire  so  strong  that 
far  fewer  poles  are  needed  per  mile;  and 
an  insulated  wire  that  can  be  buried  directly 
in  the  ground.  In  some  places,  rural  power 


lines  will  be  used  to  provide  both  electric 
and  telephone  service.  In  others,  radio 
waves  will  be  used. 

These  are  some  of  the  new  developments 
in  farm  telephone  service  that  we  are  now 
starting  to  put  in  use.  They  are  part  of  our 
$100,000,000  rural  telephone  program. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

LISTEN  TO  "THE  TELEPHONE  HOUR"  EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING  OVER  NBC 


B/e  oiscouHTs 


WENE  CHICKS 

Specialized  Flocks 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 


REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  details.  More  2-to-5  yr.  old 
Hen  Breeders  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (200-300  Egg 
Dams)  than  any  other  New  Jersey  plant.  U,  S.  N.  J. 
Approved.  Bloodtested.  4  competlvely-prlced  matings. 
Purebreds.  Crossbreeds.  Hatches  year  'round.  Capac¬ 
ity  1,800,000  eggs.  Catalog  FREEI 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept. N -3.  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


^''YgHORNS 


Repeat  orders  from  a  commercial  farms 
THE  BEST  are  proof  of  practical  breeding  for  size, 
CHICKS  AT  livability,  production.  Chicks  from  our 
REASONABLE  selected  breeders  assure  you  full 

PRICES 


-  -  ^  r> 


WRITE  TO 


benefit  of  this  breeding. 

Write  Today  For  FREE  POLDER 
I  Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  raising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  Muscatine,  Iowa 

MAMMOUTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26-100. 

SECOB  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 


CHAMBmur 

BJIRRta 
ROCH5 

Ordered  your  1946  chicks  yet? 
Better  hurry.  Chamberlin  Quality 
creates  heavy  demand.  Please 
write  at  once. 

Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Early 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
Straight-Run  -or  ^xed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BBATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


FOR  POULTRY^,  W 


DUST 


HTH-15 


HTH' 1 5  is  A  dry  chlorine  inhalant  for  use 
whenever  treatment  for  colds  is  needed. 
Floats  in  the  air  a  long  time  when  dusted 
above  heads  of  birds  with  ordinary 
dust  gun,  thus  pcolongiog  treatmear. 

Write  hr  full  details.  1345 


IIVERSIDE  CHICKS 


BETTER  1946  CHICKS  I 


Complete  new  hatching  equipment,  with 
every  last-minute  scientific  improve¬ 
ment,  is  now  in  operation.  Riverside 
chicks,  backed  by  24  years  breeding, 
have  always  proved  profitable.  Now, 
you  can  count  on  even  better  chicks. 
But  make  your  plans  NOW.  Get  your 
order  in. 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  very  popular  with 
both  egg  producers  and  broiler  raisers.  Insure 
your  supply  by  ordering  now.  Sexed  or  straight 
run  chicks.  Even  14,0n0  breeders  have  a  limit — 
and  dates  are  filling  up  fast. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  4  (arms. 

Write  for  our  free  catalog — and  order  your  River¬ 
side  Chicks  at  once.  Write 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Year-su-ound  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


Steers  in  the  Feed  Lot 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

figure  the  best  time  to  market  cattle. 
No  one  can  tell  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  what  the  prevailing  price  will  be 
by  the  time  steers  are  finished.  The 
main  consideration  in  a  fattening  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  when  steers  have  attained 
a  high  good  to  choice  condition  of  flesh¬ 
ing,  it  is  seldom  profitable  to  continue 
feeding  them  further  for  any  appreci¬ 
able  length  of  time.  In  fact,  if  they  are 
not  marketed  soon,  it  is  very  probable 
that  any  possible  profit  on  them  will 
rapidly  disappear.  This  is  because  their 
maintenance  requirement  is  so  great  it 
takes  a  large  amount  of  feed  to  just 
hold  them  at  their  existing  weight. 

This  vital  point  can  perhaps  be  best 
illustrated  by  comparing  the  average 
feed  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain  with  good  feeder  steers  of  varying 
ages  and  weights.  A  study  of  numerous 
experiment  station  tests  on  this  subject 
shows  that  if  400  pound  beef  calves  are 
fattened  to  a  weight  of  850  pounds, 
their  average  feed  requirement  per  100 
pounds  of  gain  was  460  lbs.  grain,  50 
lbs.  protein  supplement,  200  lbs.  hay, 
and  200  lbs.  silage.  With  yearlings  av¬ 
eraging  650  pounds  initial  weight,  fin¬ 
ished  to  a  comparable  degree  of  flesh¬ 
ing,  but  weighing  1,050  pounds,  it  took 
an  average  of  590  lbs.  grain,  50  lbs.  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  240  lbs.  hay,  and  260 
lbs.  silage.  The  average  feed  require¬ 
ment  for  two  year  olds  per  100  pounds 
gain,  weighing  850  pounds  when  started 
on  feed  and  weighing  1,250  pounds  when 
finished  to  good  to  choice  condition,  was 
670  lbs.  grain,  40  lbs.  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  250  lbs.  hay,  and  310  lbs.  silage. 
These  were  all  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  grain  and  fattened  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

A  long  feeding  period  is  one  over  150 
days,  in  which  the  cattle  were  receiving 
some  grain  or  protein  supplement. 
However,  the  principal  influencing  feed¬ 
ing  factor  for  degree  of  finish  attained 
within  any  given  period  of  time,  would 
be  the  amount  of  grain  fed  in  ratio  to 
roughage  allowed.  In  comparative  tests 
with  two  year  old  steers  at  the  Indiana 
Station,  a  long-fed  group  was  fattened 
for  a  period  of  160  days  as  contrasted 
with  comparable  steers  short-fed  for  100 
days.  The  long-feds  received  no  corn 
during  the  first  60  days  of  their  feeding 
period.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  they 
were  eating  30  lbs.  of  corn  silage,  10  lbs. 
of  oat  straw,  and  one  lb.  of  cottonseed 
meal  per  head.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  their  daily  ration  consisted  of 
35  lbs,  of  corn  silage,  six  lbs.  of  oat 
straw,  and  two  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 
Starting  with  the  third  month,  their  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  ration  was  increased  to  2.5 
lbs,,  and  five  lbs.  of  corn  were  then 
allowed  per  head  daily.  During  the  next 
week,  the  corn  was  gradually  increased 
to  10  lbs.,  and  their  oat  straw  consump¬ 
tion  dropped  to  three  lbs.,  silage  re¬ 
maining  at  35  lbs.  The  short-fed  group 
of  steers  were  started  on  10  lbs.  of  corn 
per  head  the  first  day,  and  this  was 
gradually  increased  until  they  were  on 
full  feed  by  the  end  of  the  first  three 
weeks.  Their  average  daily  corn  con¬ 
sumption  per  head  for  their  feeding 
period  of  100  days  was  a  little  over  14 
lbs.;  cottonseed  meal  was  about  three 
lbs.,  straw  averaged  two  lbs.,  and  silage 
27  lbs.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  long- 
fed  steers  made  slower  gains,  their  grain 
requirement  was  over  20  per  cent  more 
per  each  100  pounds  of  gain  attained 
than  with  the  short-feds.  However,  if 
grain  is  high  in  price  or  not  available 
during  the  early  phases  of  a  fattening 
period,  but  can  be  obtained  more  rea¬ 
sonably  at  a  later  time,  then  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  use  a  long  feeding  pe¬ 
riod.  But,  if  grain  is  plentiful  and  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to 
full  feed  steers,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Warmed-Up  Cattle 

Another  method  of  short-feeding,  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  Northwest,  is  to 
take  either  yearling  or  two  year  old 
steers,  when  pasture  or  range  becomes 
short,  and  put  them  in  the  feed  lot. 
Older  cattle  are  better  suited  for  this 
than  calves.  They  are  fed  shock  or 
bundle  corn  and  some  legume  hay  or 
small  amounts  of  high  protein  meal  (or, 
as  is  true  in  many  sections  this  season, 
they  are  being  fed  soft  corn)  for  pe¬ 
riods  of  from  50  to  60  days.  When  sold, 
they  are  in  just  fair  flesh,  but  they  have 
not  had  to  compete  on  the  market  with 
the  large  run  of  feeder  cattle  that  ar¬ 
rived  when  grass  was  gone.  They  there¬ 
fore  usually  sell  on  a  higher  priced 
market,  and  their  additional  fleshing 
makes  them  more  acceptable  in  the 
slaughter  grades.  In  addition,  they  make 
desirable  cattle  to  purchase  and  use  for 
further  feeding  and  fattening,  for  some¬ 
one  with  plenty  of  grain.  If  more  grain 
can  then  be  obtained  at  a  favorable 
price,  they  can  be  further  fattened  to  a 
still  higher  condition. 

The  feeding  of  shock  corn  is  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  those  farms  that  do  not 
have  a  silo.  However,  several  experi¬ 
mental  tests  show  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  stalks  are  wasted  when  fed  in  this 
manner,  because  cattle  will  not  eat  the 
heavy  part  of  the  stalks.  Grinding  or 
chopping  helps  overcome  this  to  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  but  the  cost  of  such  prep¬ 
aration  is  considerable.  On  the  average, 
the  net  return  from  an  acre  of  corn,  fed 
to  fattening  cattle,  is  about  double  when 
consumed  in  the  form  of  silage,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  feeding  the  entire  corn  plant  in 
any  other  form. 
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All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
in  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 
NEW  MAMPSHIRES  •  R.I.REDS 
WNnE  &E6H0RNS  *  WHITE  ROCKE, 

BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 

A. HOWARD  FINCAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  SWEEPSTAKE 
WINS  In  Seven  Years  AGAIN 
HIGH  PEN,  ALL  BREEDS,  AT  2  CON¬ 
TESTS,  AND  HIGH  PEN  AT  THIRD 

In  open  competition  among  the  best  of  the  world's 
greatest  strains  of  all  breeds,  Warren  Reds  again 
demonstrated  the  inherent  value  back  of  this  long- 
famous,  contest-winning,  progeny-bred  strain, 

HIGH  PEN,  ALL  BREEDS— FARMINGDALE 
This  Is  the  fifth  time  in  seven  years  we  have  won 
Top  Honors  over  all  in  this  Contest.  Our  second  pen 
entry  won  4th  High  Red  Pen.  7th  over  all  Breeds. 

HIGH  PEN,  ALL  BREEDS— HUNTERDON 
High  Pen,  also  High  Hen,  All  Breeds — Top  Honors 
Over  All — won  by  Warren  Reds.  They  averaged  to 
lay  48  (4  doz. )  more  eggs  per  bird  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  other  competitors. 

LONG-TIME  PRODUCTIVE  ABILITY 
At  Vineland  1945  contest  Warren  Reds  rated  1st 
among  the  6-yr.  old,  and  1st  among  the  4-year  old 
hens  of  Heavy  breeds.  This  shows  the  life-time 
productivity  of  this  strain. 

MASS.— U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
16  years  without  a  reactor 
R.  I.  REDS— Sired  by  Mass.  R.  0.  P.  males  from 
260-341  egg  dams. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred) — Sired  by  Barred  Rock 
Males  from  R.  O.  P.  Strain. 

Sexing — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  For  Catalog  and  1946  Price  List 

.  WARREN 

.u  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


es.  Mass, 
Approved. 


You  Profits 

Extra  dollars  in 
your  pocket- 
book  this  year  if  you  invest 
in  Mayo’s  profit-producing 
chicks.  Thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers.  Famous  for 
fast  growth,  even  feathering 
and  egg  production.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires  and  Cross- 
(U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean.  U.  S. 


JAMES  MAYO 


Box  R.  Boxboro,  Mass. 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 


S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 
35  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
■poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich 


JRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


NOW  Booking  orders  for  February  and  later  delivery. 

N.  H.  Beds  &  Rock-Red  Cross  Chicks  are  from 
IS.  n.  &  U.  S,  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  breeders 
and  are  practically  non-broody.  Lay  well.  Feather  and 
grow  fast  with  good  livability.  9595i  guarantee  on  sexed 
I  illcts  98^  livability  on  above  Chicks  for  first  two 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARnC  &  HATCHERY 
Ro*  P.  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


THE  HENYARD 


T.  B.  Charles 


Brahmas  Laying  Poorly 

I  keep  Light  Brahma  hens.  They  are 
eight  and  one-half  months  old  and  are 
laying  very  poorly.  They  have  laying 
mash  in  front  of  them  all  day  and  also 
laying  pellets.  They  eat  plenty  of  these 
and  besides,  I  give  them  scratch  feed  in 
the  morning  and  again  at  night.  I  let 
them  run  outdoors  in  the  daytime.  They 
are  a  very  healthy  bunch  of  chickens; 
not  what  you  would  call  either  fat  or 
thin,  but  just  about  right.  What  could 
I  do  to  get  them  to  laying  better?  How 
long  does  it  take  Light  Brahmas  to  start 
laying  good?  f.  c. 

Date  to  first  egg  with  Light  Brahmas 
is  dependent  on  the  strain  you  have. 
However,  they  are  later  to  mature  than 
such  breeds  as  New  Hampshires  or 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  If  you  have  electric 
lights,  you  can  accomplish  some  better 
results  in  bringing  these  birds  into  pro¬ 
duction.  You  can  give  these  birds  about 
13  to  14  hours  of  daylight  by  using  extra 
lights  in  the  morning,  or  morning  and 
afternoon;  or  use  a  10-watt  bulb  and 
give  them  all  night  lights.  Try  to  get 
as  much  feed  as  possible  into  them  by 
feeding  some  warm  moist  mash  at  noon; 
give  them  about  what  they  will  clean 
up  in  15-20  minutes. 

If  you  do  not  have  lights  to  extend 
the  day,  these  birds  probably  will  not 
come  into  full  production  for  another 
six  to  eight  weeks.  Also,  they  will  do 
better  if  they  are  kept  confined  and  not 
allowed  to  run  out  in  the  cold  weather, 
especially  on  bad  days. 


Eggs  Keep  Well  in  Salt 

My  father  was  reading  your  paper, 
and  he  read  an  article  on  how  to  keep 
eggs  by  the  water  glass  method.  He  has 
a  method  which  will  keep  eggs  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  he  believes  they  can 
be  kept  longer  by  it.  Put  a  layer  of  salt 
in  the  crock  to  be  used,  then  put  a  layer 
of  eggs,  then  a  layer  of  salt,  then  eggs 
until  full.  He  likes  this  better  than  the 
water  glass  method,  because  the  yolks 
are  firmer  when  the  eggs  are  broken 
for  cooking.  The  water  glass  method 
makes  the  yolks  break  much  easier. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  t. 

Putting  eggs  down  in  salt  is  an  old 
and  tried  method  of  home  preservation. 
We  are  pleased  to  know  that  your  fam¬ 
ily  has  had  fine  success  with  it.  The 
important  part  of  any  of  these  methods 
of  home  preservation  is  to  have  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  cool  them  quickly,  and  place 
at  once  in  the  preservative  used;  then 
keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool  place,  but  where 
they  will  not  freeze. 


Ducks  Molt  Twice 

A  flock  of  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  that 
molted  in  August  and  September,  got 
their  feathers  back,  started  to  lay  eggs 
again,  and  then  they  began  a  second 
molt  and  stopped  laying  again.  Now 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  can  you  give 
me  any  reason  for  this?  I  feed  grain 
and  chicken  laying  mash.  Never  made 
any  change  in  their  feed. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa.  mrs.  n.  w,  t. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  for  sure  what 
caused  the  second  molt  of  your  ducks. 
However,  there  must  have  been  some 
rather  severe  and  sudden  change  in 
weather  conditions,  such  as  turning 
cold,  then  warm,  and  changing  to  cold 
again. 

It  might  also  be  that  you  were  feed¬ 
ing  too  much  grain,  and  they  were  not 
eating  enough  mash  to  continue  laying. 
An  increase  in  their  laying  mash  might 
therefore  be  helpful. 


Superphosphate  in  Henhouse 

If  superphosphate  is  used  in  the  hen¬ 
house  in  dropping  pits  and  on  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards,  will  it  act  as  a  rat  repel¬ 
lent?  Is  its  use  injurious  to  chickens? 

New  York.  e.  c.  c. 

When  superphosphate  is  used  in  the 
dropping  pits  and  upon  dropping  boards, 
it  acts  as  a  rat  repellent.  Its  success  de¬ 
pends  on  starting  with  clean  pits  and 
adding  seven  to  eight  pounds  per  100 
birds  to  the  clean  pits  or  boards,  and 
then  sprinkling  an  equal  amount  over 
the  droppings  weekly.  This  will  make 
it  so  undesirable  for  the  rats  that  they 
will  not  make  their  nests  in  the  drop¬ 
pings. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
serve,  it  has  no  detrimental  effect  on 
hens. 


Phenothiazine  for  Turkeys 

Some  of  my  turkeys  show  symptoms 
of  blackhead.  What  would  be  best  to 
give  them?  Do  you  think  raising  'tur¬ 
keys  commercially  is  very  risky? 

N.  Y.  -^H.  D. 

Your  turkeys  that  have  been  showing 
symptoms  of  blackhead  should  be  given 
a  phenothiazine  pill,  made  up  for  that 
purpose.  They  can  be  obtained  on  order 
through  your  local  drug  store. 

Turkey  raising  is  certainly  a  commer¬ 
cially  feasible  project,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  work  into  it  gradually.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  money  to  grow  turkeys,  and  for 
quite  a  period  it  is  all  outgo  and  no 
income. 


Pulling  Together. 
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A  locomotive  can’t  “double”  for 
your  tractor.  But  it  can  go  far  to¬ 
ward  doubling  cash  income  from 
the  land  your  tractor  tills. 

That’s  the  experience  of  thou¬ 
sands*  of  modem,  efficient  farmers 
along  New  York  Central.  Their 
Railroad  links  them  directly  to 


seven  of  the  ten  largest  U.  S.  cities. 
And  hardly  a  farmer  along  its  lines 
need  ship  his  crops  more  than  100 
miles  to  reach  a  profitable  major 
market. 

With  hauls  so  short,  shipping 
costs  run  low... one  reason  why,  in 
states  served  by  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  farm  income  per  acre  is  high¬ 
er  than  the  U.  S.  average  by  75%, 


Farm  in  this 
land  of 
shorter  hauls 
to  bigger 
markets 


BUY  VICTORY 
BONDS 


FOR  INFORAAATION  about  shipping,  marketing,  or  available  prop¬ 
erties  in  this  favored  farming  area,  write  Agricultural  Relations 
Department,  New  York  Central  System,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 


THE  WATER  LEVEL  ROUTE 
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For  beauty  and  production  our 
White  Rocks  are  ideal.  Low  in 
mortality.  High  in  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Dressed  fowl,  broilers, 
roasters  of  superior  quality. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

7000  Breeders  Mass.- 
U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  White  Rock  Chicks  are  full  of 
vitality — bred  for  quick  growth,  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  early  feathering.  Please 
write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 

Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


REDBI RD 


SS”.  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 

on  Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Matings 


All  Breeders  Tested  for  Pullorum 
R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  trapnested  strain,  pro¬ 
duction  bred  over  30  years. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Our  own  strain,  bred  for 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

BARRED  ROCKS — 225  to  240-egg  records. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS — Selected  breeders  from  our 
own  Red  and  Rock  strains. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Early  Order  Discount 


Redbird  Farm 


Rout*  7. 

Wronlham.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE;  jrUSCOVT  DUCKS  Black  and  WTiite 
one  drake  and  two  ducks  $6.00;  same  combination 
larger  $8.00.  A.  N.  GAGNON.  R-3,  Box  425. 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire 


Brown  I,eghoms :  both  combs.  Light,  dark.  Great  foragers 
stock.  HERBERT  GIFFORD  &.  SON,  HUDSON,  OHIO 


Kilt  POUITRY  EASY  WAY 


KLEEN  KILLER 

Painlessly  pierces  brain, 
cuts  arteries,  insures  per- 
peft  bleeding.  Replaceable 
STAINLESS  STEEL  BLADE, 
m^es  Kleen  Killer  worth 
twice  as  much.  Immediate 
delivery.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Also  Kleen 
Killer  Funnels  for  broil¬ 
ers  and  fowl. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

KLEEN-WAY  COMPANY 

Dept.  RN  Woodstock,  Illinois 


EASIEST  WAY 

it’s  poultry  sup- 
lies  you  need,  come  to 
the  largest  poultry  supply  house  in  the 
east!  Variety,  choice  of  brands,  many 
supplies  now  available,  from  catching 
hooks  to  shipping  crates. 

NORTHEASTERN  SUPPLY  CO. 

WM.  M.  LEWIS,  PROP. 

Box  R,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Rocks,  Reds,  Barred  Cross,  sex  link,  pullets  and  cockereli 

NEWTON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN 


- ^BEAUTIFUL  XLLMMOTH  inXOBCAS - 

Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  white 
eggs  delicious  meat.  Free  colored  literature. 

CHARLES  PAPE.  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


folder. 


Leghorns,  Crosses.  State 
pullorum  tested.  Write  for 

BALL  HATCHERY.  Box  Y,  Owego.  N.  Y. 


BLACK  MUSCOVY  Breeders,  ducks  $3.50;  drakes  $4.50 
Early  hatched.  HARRY  YOST.  WATERLOO.  N.  Y. 


- GEESE  $7.00  up.  Muscovy  Ducks  $2.50  up. - 

V.  FOLKE,  R-4.  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 
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'.'..Made  with  Prescription  Care" 


3  extra  eggs  per  bird  this  month  will  pay  half  your  feed  bill. 
Here  are  two  ways  we  can  help  you  do  it: 


1.  Send  for  the  new  Park  &  Pollard  Manual,  “How  to  Make 
More  Money  with  Poultry.”  It  shows  improved  methods  to 
make  your  job  easier  and  more  profitable. 


2.  Hand-in-hand  with  improved  management  is  superior  feed¬ 
ing  to  push  your  birds  into  high  production.  Park  &  Pollard’s 
laboratory  control  is  necessary,  more  than  ever  today,  to  insure 
feeding  value.  Extra  eggs  come  from  scientific  rations  .  .  . 
“.  .  .  made  with  prescription  care.” 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

Buffalo  7/  N.  Y.  Boston  9,  Mass. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  In  business.  Hare  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 


KILL  RATS' 


HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St./  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh'  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  anti 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenii  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  Eggs 

(or  our  retail  outlet — bonded  dealer.  Edw.  Dacha,  Prop. 
EDWAKD’S  FARMS,  HOLLIS  7.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fancy  quality  ego  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
348  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Illlillililllliliilllilllilllilllilililllllillllllll 

_  _  » 


WTten  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THIS  SAFE,  EASY  WAY 

Get  rid  of  rats  easily  with  new  improved  K-R-O 
Ready-Mixed,  now  in  Bis-Kit  form.  Nothing  to 
mix.  No  mess.  No  bother.  Simply  place  Bis- 
Kits  where  rats  run  and  K-R-0  will  kill  them  or 
your  money  back.  Mr.  N.  P.,  Hudson,  N.  H., 
writes  . .  in  one  night  1  got  10  rats.  We  think 
it  is  a  wonder.” 

Not  a  poison,  E-R-0  (Kills  Rats  Only)  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  red  squill  baits.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  for  use  around  humans,  livestock, 
pets,  and  poultry.  Small  size  can:  35c.  Large: 
SI.  Also  Red  Squill  Powder  at  75c.  At  your  drug, 
seed,  or  hardware  store.  The  K-R-0  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


CUgp  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  New  York’s 
oldest  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Writ*  tor  Quotationa,  taei.  erateg,  shlppine  Instnie- 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ittc. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Termloal  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
8.  MEYER  a  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  Yerti 


Farming  Under  the  Swastika 

Part  IV 

Let  us  stop  awhile  here  and  observe 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  our  everyday 
life;  for  it  is  the  story  of  the  greatest 
brain  test  that  ever  a  nation  had  to 
tackle.  On  account  of  being  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  many  an 
article  was  beyond  our  reach  and  we 
landed  in  an  “ersatz”  world.  The 
housewife  was  the  first  person  to  be 
affected.  Already  in  1941,  the  rationing 
of  coffee  terminated  and  a  hunt  was 
started  for  a  substitute.  Finally  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  mixture  of  roasted  hyacinth 
bulbs,  chickory  roots,  and  some  barley, 
all  ground  together.  It  satisfied  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  really  never  missed 
the  genuine  coffee  bean.  In  our  house¬ 
keeping,  we  roasted  popcorn  kernels  till 
they  were  black  on  the  outside  and 
brown  inside,  and  this  made  a  drink 
that  was  still  better  and  used  by  thou¬ 
sands.  Tea  was  a  greater  problem.  We 
never  succeeded  in  finding  anything  that 
would  make  us  forget  real  tea.  Some 
merchants  offered  a  mixture  of  all  kinds 
of  herb  leaves  and  of  the  bash  tree 
blossom,  but  it  didn’t  satisfy  generally. 
Others  manufactured  pills  with  tannic 
acid  and  the  aroma  of  artificial  rose  oil 
(geranium)  worked  in;  half  a  tablet  in 
the  teapot,  boiling  water  over  it,  and 
instantly  one  could  pour  “tea”.  Soap 
disappeared  and  the  factories  over¬ 
loaded  us  with  stuff  “almost  as  good”. 
But  soap  could  not  be  substituted.  True, 
we  had  materials  that  would  dissolve 
the  grease;  even  wood  ashes  were  used, 
but  nice  foaming  soapsuds  were  beyond 
our  reach. 

A  calamity,  regarded  by  the  “stronger” 
sex  of  Holland  as  almost  as  bad  as  the 
German  invasion,  came  down  on  our 
heads  when  the  tobacco  supply  became 
exhausted.  It  made  the  whistler  silent, 
the  jolly  fellow  grim-faced;  it  took  that 
steel-spring  out  of  the  step  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  specimen,  and  it  turned  the  smiling 
worker  into  a  creature  who  had  no  more 
interest  in  his  job  nor  in  his  moments  of 
rest.  The  womenfolk  started  to  laugh  at 
us  at  first,  but  soon  they  discovered  that 
it  was  no  laughing  matter  at  all,  and 
then  they  turned  in  to  help  find  substi¬ 
tutes.  Cigars  made  of  hop  leaves  and 
covered  with  a  brown  paper  were  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  They  smelled  as  if  the 
house  was  fumed  for  some  bad  little 
creature.  A  chain  store  made  male  Hol¬ 
land  happy  with  the  presentation  of  a 
tobacco  called  “Noble  Sortation”,  but 
the  police  stopped  this  racket  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  stuff  was  sim¬ 
ply  leaves  raked  together  in  the  beech 
forests,  dried  and  cut,  and  then  sprayed 
with  a  perfume.  But  we  mastered  this 
problem  too.  In  1942,  we  started  to  grow 
tobacco  plants  in  the  garden,  dried  and 
ferment^  the  leaves  with  great  care, 
and  soon  we  were  smoking  a  pretty 
good  tobacco  again.  The  fellows  in  the 
cities,  having  no  gardens,  could  not  flee 
to  this  solution  and  were  left  dependent 
on  the  mercy  of  our  new  tobacco  gar¬ 
deners.  Fabulous  prices  were  offered 
for  this  tobacco  and  it  became  a  power¬ 
ful  article  in  the  hands  of  the  black 
market.  But  the  tobacco  growers,  with 
a  little  feeling  for  fellowship,  reaped 
the  greatest  payment  it  was  possible  to 
receive  when  they  were  greeted  with 
the  outspoken,  heavenly  smile  of  a  nico¬ 
tine-starved  man  who  saw  a  filled  to¬ 
bacco  can  offered  to  him.  In  the  Winter 
of  1944-45,  I  was  offered  as  high  as  200 
gulden  per  pound  for  my  tobacco  but  it 
gave  me  far  more  satisfaction  to  make 
a  lifelong  friend.  (Compared  with  the 
dollar  the  gulden  (“guilder”  in  English) 
has  a  nominal  value  of  about  40  cents, 
but  here  in  Holland,  a  gulden  does  the 
same  work  a  dollar  will  do  in  America; 
for  example,  a  good  working  man  earns 
35  gulden  a  week.) 

Matches  became  so  rare  that  100  gul¬ 
den  was  the  price  of  a  cigar  lighter. 
Leather  shoes  disappeared  entirely  and 
finally,  even  wooden  shoes  became 
scarce.  The  old  leather  shoes  were  re¬ 
paired  with  pieces  of  old  car  tires,  but 
at  last  that  material  was  used  up  too. 
What  a  car  is  to  the  American,  a  bike 
is  to  the  Dutch.  Imagine  our  worries 
when  our  rubber  tires  were  worn  out 
and  new  ones  could  not  be  made!  The 
man  with  a  garden  hose  was  a  lucky 
fellow  for  he  had  some  kind  of  a  “tire” 
on  his  bike  wheels  in  less  than  no  time. 
The  rest  had  to  rattle  and  sweat  with 
bare  rims. 

In  the  last  war  winter,  we  were  cut 
off  from  electricity,  and  here  too  was 
another  rich  harvest  for  the  black  mar¬ 
ket  racketeer.  The  price  of  a  candle, 
four  inches  long,  soared  up  to  eight 
gulden  apiece.  The  working  man  could 
spend  his  weekly  wages  burning  three 
candles.  So  an  inventive  mind  came  to 
our  aid.  Every  Dutchman  has  a  little 
electric  charger  on  his  bike.  The  wheels 
rotate  it  and  furnish  light  when  riding. 
This  inventor  soldered  scoops  to  the 
little  wheel  of  the  charger,  put  it  under 
the  spout  of  the  kitchen  sink,  and  it 
turned  happily  giving  off  light.  But 
when  everybody  did  this,  too  much 
water  was  used  and  the  municipalities 
cut  off  the  water  pressure  at  sundown. 
Then  some  families  took  to  the  practice 
of  having  young  folks  take  turns  riding 
a  stationary  bike  in  the  living  room, 
while  the  rest  could  read  or  darn  socks. 
Sir  Stork  visited  a  Dutch  home  one 
night,  but  the  doctor  had  no  light.  So 
the  father  had  to  mount  his  bike  along 
the  bedside.  At  a  certain  moment  he 
wanted  to  know  how  far  the  process 


had  advanced.  “Oh,  I  think,”  said  the 
doctor,  “you  will  have  to  ride  about  two 
miles  more  and  then  the  baby  will  be 
here.” 

With  no  imports  of  wool  or  cotton, 
the  textile  situation  became  desperate. 
Clothes  were  turned,  repaired  and 
patched  until  they  simply  fell  apart.  As 
an  illustration,  I  can  tell  you  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Summer  my  wife  has  been 
walking  around  in  a  dress  made  of  a 
window  curtain  and  I’ve  handed  many 
an  old  cotton  feedbag  to  an  expectant 
young  mother  who  had  no  baby  clothes, 
or  to  a  bride  who  worked  it  into  a 
tablecloth. 

Bodily,  the  Dutch  farmer  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  anything.  He  was  the  man  who 
held  “the  goods”.  Of  the  food  he  pro¬ 
duced,  he  was  entitled  to  a  greater  ra¬ 
tion  than  he  had  been  alloweci  by  the 
Dutch  government  in  1914-18.  During 
that  war  he  received  exactly  the  same 
ration  of  his  own  products  as  the  non¬ 
farming  population  did.  In  the  present 
war  he  could  keep,  above  his  ration, 
55  pounds  of  grain  per  year  per  person. 
He  was  also  entitled  to  more  milk,  meat 
and  potatoes.  All  the  rest  of  his  proiluce 
he '  had  to  hand  over  to  government 
agencies,  which  were  very  strict  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  from  these  supplies  the  Ger¬ 
mans  took  first  what  they  neded  for  the 
Wehrmacht,  and  the  rest  was  left  for 
distribution  to  the  nation.  As  soon  as 
the  grain  supply  began  to  pinch,  the 
authorities  ordered  us  to  butcher  our 
chicken  flocks.  That  was  in  1941.  For  a 
short  period,  Holland  had  that  “chicken 
in  every  pot”  prosperity.  Each  farm, 
big  or  small,  was  allowed  to  keep  no 
more  than  ten  chickens.  For  each 
chicken  allowed,  he  had  to  deliver,  in 
the  Summertime,  twenty-five  eggs  to 
the  government.  These  were  kept  for 
the  hospitals.  Outstanding  -  chicken 
breeders  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
full  foundation  stock  and  receive  feed 
for  thehi,  but  they  had  to  deliver  all 
their  eggs.  Of  course,  the  farmers  got 
more  than  25  eggs  per  chicken  and  the 
breeder  could  always  lay  some  aside, 
and  with  these  spare  eggs  they  could 
rule  the  coming  and  going  man.  The 
farmers  were  the  only  ones  who  were 
allowed  to  butcher  pigs.  Each  farmer 
was  allowed  one  home-butchered  pig  a 
year.  When  it  was  butchered,  a  man 
from  the  government  agency  (Dutch) 
came  around  to  weigh  it,  because  the 
farmer  was  allowed  one  and  a  half 
times  the  year’s  meat  ration  of  any  other 
civilian.  The  farmer  was  the  only  one 
who  could  include  pork  in  his  ration. 
The  meat  ration  for  the  city  people  con¬ 
sisted  solely  of  lean  beef  and  young  calf 
meat.  All  the  pigs  that  the  farmers  had 
to  deliver  went  to  that  always  hungry 
Wehrmacht.  In  order  to  get  more  butter 
from  the  milk  on  hand,  the  creameries 
were  forbidden  to  sell  whole  milk  to 
the  street  customers.  All  milk  was  first 
separated  until  it  had  a  fat  percentage 
of  2.5. 

Each  year,  farmers  were  obliged  to 
surrender  thousands  of  farm  horses  to 
the  German  army  and  at  the  same  time 
had  to  turn  more  and  more  pasture  land 
into  tillage,  since  farmed  land  would 
produce  more  human  food  than  a  cow 
could  make  from  grass.  The  fertilizer 
situation  could  have  been  worse.  Ger¬ 
many  furnished  potash  abundantly, 
while  nitrogen  was  manufactured  at  the 
mines  in  Limburg.  We  were  cut  off 
from  phosphate  bases  in  North  Africa, 
but  most  soil  carried  sufficient  old  sur¬ 
plus  to  tide  us  over. 

Until  occupied  Holland  became  the 
battle  scene  between  the  Allied  and 
German  forces  in  the  Fall  of  1944,  trans¬ 
portation  had  gone  on  as  usual,  even 
without  natural  gasoline.  After  the  Ru¬ 
manian  oil  supply  was  cut  off,  we  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  but  artificial  gasoline 
made  from  coal.  Even  before  then,  we 
had  been  using  some  of  this  artificial 
gasoline  and  could  never  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference.  But  in  August,  1944,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  last  of  the  artificial  product 
and  either  had  to  put  the  car  away  or 
use  a  combustible  gas.  Daily,  it  was 
demonstrated  before  our  eyes  that  a 
motor  could  also  be  fed  with  wood, 
peat  or  coal,  which  was  put  in  a  big 
cylinder  where  it  was  heated  until  it 
generated  this  gas.  It  was  not  as  flex¬ 
ible  a  power  as  when  generated  by 
gasoline,  and  it  was  also  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  gas  for  the  lungs  of  the  attending 
chauffeur,  but  it  did  keep  the  wheels 
of  Holland  moving.  As  this  generator 
outfit  cost  as  much  as  the  normal  price 
of  a  car,  I  tried  to  hang  on  to  gasoline 
as  long  as  possible.  I  received  my  last 
artificial  gasoline  in  August,  1944,  and 
then  I  gave  up  driving. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  Germans  had  partly  succeeded 
in  retaining  the  Dutch  good  will,  but 
even  at  that  time,  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves  had  ruined  too  much  to  make  any 
real  headway.  At  a  restaurant  in  The 
Hague,  a  German  officer  stepped  up  to  a 
Dutch  young  lady  and  asked  for  a  dance. 
“I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  between  here  and 
Berlin  lies  Rotterdam,”  she  replied.  The 
German  bowed  in  silence  and  withdrew. 
In  later  years,  the  split  grew  wider 
and  deeper  all  the  while.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  restaurant  where  both 
Dutch  and  Germans  could  meet.  On  the 
street,  never  a  word  was  exchanged. 
The  Germans  had  become  just  empty 
air  to  the  Dutch. 

War  propaganda,  as  mighty  a  weapon 
as  an  entire  army,^  rested  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  side  solely  in  the  hands  of  thiff 
little  fellow,  Joseph  Goebbels.  He  had 
the  disadvantage  that  he  was  not  liked, 
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Get  HEN-BRED  CHICKS 


From  Vineland’s  Largest 
Producer  of  Market  Eggs 

For  years  we’ve  specialized  In  producing  Large,  Top 
Premium  market  eggs  for  the  famous  Vineland  Egg 
Auction.  All  our  Leghorn  pullet  eggs  go  to  market, 
never  Into  the  Incubator. 

12,000  Selected  Hen  Breeders 

We  breed  only  from  mature  Leghorn  Hens,  2  to  5 
years  old.  These  rugged  females  average  5  lbs. 
each.  They  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from 
dams  with  225  to  289-egg  records.  We  set  only 
chalk  white  eggs  averaging  27  oz.  or  more  per  dozen. 

Fast  Growth,  Heavy  Weights 

Apponaug,  R.  I.,  Oct.  19,  1945 

Dear  Mr,  Stern; 

Want  2500  of  your  Rock-Hamp  Cross,  next  Jan. 
7th,  2500  more  Mar.  18th.  When  your  chicks  were 
not  available  last  time  I  bought  Rock-Hamps  from 
New  Hampshire.  ^tTien  they  came  they  were  larger 
than  yours,  but,  when  8  weeks  old,  the  cockerels 
only  weighed  1%  to  1%  lbs.,  when  yours  went  2% 
to  2%  lbs.  They  had  plenty  of  vim,  but  were  not 
the  kind  that  put  on  weight.  1  made  up  my  mind 
that  when  I  can't  get  yours,  I  will  not  get  any. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hazel  A.  Greene 

NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES— Chicks  from  5,000  selected 
breeders,  mostly  hens.  Our  own  strain,  bred  for 
Premium  Eggs  and  meat. 

ROCK-HAMP  CROSS  —  Barred  broilers.  Fast 
gains  at  low  feed  cost. 

RED-ROCK,  SEX-LINKED  CROSS  —  Special- 
bred  for  Extra  Special  results.  Tested,  recommended. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED  AGAINST 
PULLORUM  98%  LIVABILITY  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  FIRST  4  WEEKS  ON  ALL  MATINGS. 
SEXING-PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  AC¬ 
CURATE. 

Early  Order  Discount.  Write  for  large,  illustrated 
catalog,  prices,  now. 

STERN  BROS.  So.V?nJ[and,’N.J. 


Fon 
ALL 
POULTRY 


Th.  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic.. 
At  all  druggists  and  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  Sl.OO.  $2.50  end  $4X0. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Walerloo,  Iowa 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS 


c==OUR=3 

"Cep-Brush" Applicator  , 
^ makes 'BUCK  LEAF  40' 

GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


loxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


Mk  a  _s _ Spray  rooats  and  oth«r  breeding  places.  Kills  rad 

bprsy  Df004Mr  miteSp  bad  buffS,  blue  buss*  flaas  aod  similar 
hOKlSA.  pasts.  Use  a  commoD  garden  sprayar.  Ona  traat- 
B/*tt  mant  usually  lasts  for  months. 

Kills  RMinSe  FOR  C  O  LDS'^Spray  thick  mist  In  poultry  housa 
llAfne  nt-ifwF  Parerai  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night, 
neips  preveoi  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE 


disease. 


TOXITEUBORATORIES,  BOX  14.  CHESTtgTDWN,  MU 


POULTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

For  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Ducks  end  Geese 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  electrically  heated, 
thermostatic  controlled  scalding  tanks. 

Ask  for  Information  or  come  to  see  u$  at  our  shop. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Office;  303  5lh  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y.,  Near  142d  Street. 


-CHICKEN  AND  TURKEY  COOPS- 

NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 

Carlots  or  Less 


CHUCKROW’S 

TROY.  NEW  YORK 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List 


*CX.I«IHAL  " 


HA 


V'RITE  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 


Developed  to  near  perfection  from  one  of  original  strains 
under  State  R.O.P.  supervision.  Winner  Boston  1945 
Sweepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaranteed  Chicks — ROP  Cock¬ 
erels,  regular  grade.  Reserve  now. 

ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS.  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 


ALLEN’S  CHICKS 

DELAWARE  U.  S.  APPROTTID  PULLORUM  CIJiAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


BURNS’  DAY  OIJ)  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain;  reproduced  from  sires  purchased  direct.  Also 
Sex-Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red 'sires;  4000 
breeders  pullorum  clean  9  years.  Order  early  for  de¬ 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS’  POULTRY 
FARM.  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

N.  y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Cross 
and  B.  I.  REDS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  T. 


even  by  the  German  people.  'Where  it 
concerned  Hitler,  the  German  folks 
were  either  divinely  devoted  to  him  or 
they  cursed  him  equally  hot,  but  very 
secretly.  Marshall  Goering  was  well 
liked  by  his  men  and  his  people,  Gen¬ 
eral  Rommel  they  adored,  but  Goebbels 
was  generally  not  liked  and  often 
despised  by  the  Germans.  Still,  he 
wrought  wonders  with  his  propaganda. 
He  had  a  very  pleasant  captivating  voice 
in  his  radio  addresses  and  he  used  this 
so  masterfully  that  it  was  no  wonder  he 
could  bring  the  great  mass  ‘  of  sixty 
million  souls  to  the  exact  spot  where 
he  wanted  them  to  be,  to  the  very  bitter 
end.  If  you  had  heard  his  Weihnachten- 
botschaft  (Christmas  speech) ,  you  would 
swear  that  such  an  address  could  come 
only  from  a  very  noble  soul.  You  would 
listen  spellbound,  yet  you  knew  you 
were  being  fooled.  Goebbels’  idea  was 
to  work  on  the  Dutch  with  an  effort 
to  make  them  ripe  for  an  affiliation  of 
all  Germanic  nations  to  form  an  empire 
in  Western  Europe,  in  which  Greater 
Germany  would  become  the  center,  but 
which  would  leave  the  typical  national 
structure  of  each  country  unimpaired. 
Whether  he  was  just  a  little  ahead  of 
history’s  timetable,  or  whether  such  a 
thing  will  remain  a  utopian  dream  for 
that  deeply  divided  Europe,  is  not  the 
issue  now  at  hand.  Napoleon  tried  it  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  failed.  Hitler 
worked  on  the  same  scheme  and  met 
the  same  failure.  I  can  tell  you  that 
Goebbels  could  as  well  have  directed  his 
speeches  to  an  empty  ocean  as  to  the 
Dutch.  They  hated  the  idea  of  losing 
their  own  outright  nationality  and  they 
stood  foursquare  against  this  “Leader 
doctrine”  under  which  no  one  could 
say  to  a  gigantic  nation,  as  Hitler  did, 
“My  will,  we  all  have  to  admit  that, 
is  your  belief”. 

In  Germany  itself,  Goebbels’  main  job 
was  to  prove  to  his  listeners  and  readers 
that  Germany  was  right  and  the  Allies 
wrong;  that  England  had  started  this 
war,  that  Germany  was  the  only  nation 
that  understood  the  communist  danger, 
that  England  and  America  would  lose 
this  struggle;  and  that  Germany,  of 
course,  would  come  out  victorious.  But, 
smart  though  he  was,  little  Joseph  over¬ 
did  it  a  bit.  More  than  once,  a  German 
soldier  came  to  me  with  “Of  course,  I 
know  all  that  our  Rundfunk  (around 
the  spark,  i.e.,  a  radio)  says  about  your 
country,  but  can  you  tell  me  the  truth 
please?”  One  evening  the  doorbell  rang 
and  a  Feldwebel  (Sergeant)  came  to 
me  with  the  very  same  question.  We 
talked  deep  into  the  night.  How  slight 
the  results  might  have  been,  I  did  my 
best  to  be  America’s  “last  ambassador”. 
When  we  parted,  he  sighed  and  said  “If 
I  do  not  fall,  I  want  to  go  later  to  such 
a  land  of  freedom  too”.  And  so  Goeb¬ 
bels  succeeded  in  getting  the  wanted 
actions  but  failed  to  establish  the  de¬ 
sired  belief.  He  failed  to  get  the  unani¬ 
mous  faith  of  the  German  nation,  even 
of  the  German  army.  On  the  battle¬ 
fields,  there  was  always,  to  the  very 
end,  a  separation  of  thought  and  belief 
between  Hitler’s  S.  S.  soldiers  and  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Wehrmacht.  The  first  one  fought 
because  they  had  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  ideals  of  Hitler.  The  second  ones 
did  the  same  because  they  were  con¬ 
scripted  for  it  and  would  have  been 
shot  for  refusing. 

On  that  historic  June  day  in  1944 
when  the  brave  boys  of  America,  Can¬ 
ada  and  England  succeeded  in  breaking 
a  hole  into  that  ring  of  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  that  was  built  around  Festimg 
Europa  (Fortress  Europe),  on  that  very 
morning,  I  arrived  at  the  Rekken  nur¬ 
sery  and  heard  there  the  great  news. 
None  of  us  believed  it  and  it  took  us 
three  days  before  we  knew  it  to  be  an 
absolute  fact.  From  then  on,  the  battles 
were  watched  with  the  greatest  inten¬ 
sity.  Owners  of  hidden  radio  sets  (all 
Dutch  radios  were  confiscated  in  1943 
as  punishment  for  a  Dutch  strike)  kept 
us  posted  as  much  as  possible,  but  this 
had  to  be  done  very  secretly  for  it  was 
playing  either  with  bullet  or  concentra¬ 
tion  camp.  I  was  in  Brussels  when  the 
great  breakthrough  came  in  Normandy. 
Slowly  the  line  of  battle  crept  up 
through  Belgium,  neared  Holland,  was 
thrown  back,  and  then  crept  up  again. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  we  noticed  there  was  no  more 
electricity.  Within  fifteen  minutes  we 
saw  the  Germans  speed  with  field  guns, 
transports,  etc.  in  the  direction  of  Arn¬ 
hem.  And  then  the  great  news  reached 
us  that  thousands  of  Allied  parachutists 
had  landed  at  Arnhem,  only  14  miles  to 
the  south  of  us.  That  same  night,  the 
vanguard  of  tlie  Arnhem  evacuees 
reached  us  and  within  tliree  days  Apel- 
doorn  had  to  find  shelter  and  food  for 
80,000  fugitives.  I  cannot  portray  to  you 
just  how  we  hoped  and  prayed  that  the 
maneuver  at  Arnhem  would  succeed. 
Later  on,  we  heard  that  entire  conti¬ 
nents  had  watched  this  point  of  combat 
just  as  eagerly  as  we  had  done.  First, 
we  were  hoping  against  hope,  but  grad¬ 
ually  it  dawned  upon  us  that  Arnhem 
was  lost  and  Nijmegen  would  become 
the  extreme  northern  position  of  the 
Allies;  particularly  when  the  German 
Red  Cross  trucks  began  to  roll  into 
Apeldoorn  in  a  steady  stream  and  filled 
the  military  barracks  and  the  Queen’s 
palace  with  wounded  American,  English 
and  German  boys. 

(To  be  continued) 


Yes,  tom,  when  you  are  fed  a  mash  conlaining 
DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  you're  pulling  on 
flesh  lhal's  lender,  juicy,  full  of  flavor. 

Sludies  al  the  University  of  Wyoming  give  these 
definite  proofs  of  the  value  of  com  gluten  in  building 
a  profitable  turkey  business; 

★  tender  breast  texture 
★  a  better  fleshed  bird 
★  the  most  satisfactory  quality  of  juice 
in  the  roasted  carcass 
★  superior  flavor  and  taste  aftei:  roasting 

Specify  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  in  mashes  for 
poults,  as  well  as  for  marketable  birds.  Get  the  undoubted 
benefits  of  feeding  this  rich  protein  concentrate. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 
NEW  YORK  •  CNIOAOO 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


Farm  hens  have,  to  date,  produced 
1,479,606  eggs  in  Pan-a-min  experi¬ 
mental  work.  The  Pan-a-min  hens 
have  never  failed  to  lay  more  eggs. 

We  believe  Pan-a-min  will  help  in¬ 
crease  the  feed  intake  and  egg  output 
of  your  hens.  Get  Pan-a-min  and 
other  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  and  Livestock 
Products  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


fM  MOT  SURE  I  UKE  TO 
CALLED  AN  EGG  MACHINE 


On  the  Research  Farm,  we  think  of 
the  hen  as  a  highly  complex  machine 
that  uses  some  feed  to  take  care  of 
body  needs  and  the  remainder  to 
make  eggs. 

We  step  up  the  efficiency  of  that 
machine  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-min — making  it  consume  more  feed 
and  produce  more  eggs.  Research 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN— they  eat  more  feed  and  lay  more  ejgs 
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_ _ DOGS _ 

For  Sale  Puppies 

Collies,  Shepherds,  Shepherd  Police  Crossed, 
heel  driving  instinct,  males  $12.00;  females 
$8.00.  Also  Rat  Terriers. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 


FIVE  LITTEILS  AKC  St.  Bernard  $75  and  up.  Beau¬ 
ties.  Three  litters  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels  $25.  and  up. 
Two  almost  all  white.  Three  litters  of  purebred  English 
Shepherd  $I0.  up.  Several  Collie-Shepherd  and  Collie- 
Bernard.  Grown  dogs  and  pups  let-  out  on  “puppy- 
profit  plan.”  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Telephone  36. 
MRS.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  NEW  YORK 


Newfoundland  Puppies,  Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies,  all 
colors.  One  Springer  female.  Fox  and  Coon  Hound 
Puppies,  also  Collies  five  months  old. 

CHRIS  ROBINSON,  TRUMANSBURG.  NEW  YORK 


FUREBBED  cocker  pups  and  DOGfe. 

Non-Regristercd  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCCLLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Scotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pup¬ 
pies,  for  stock,  watch  or  companion.  Prices  reasonable. 

SLAGEL  A  ZIMMERMAN,  FCANAGAN,  ILLINOIS 


Scotties,  Rat  Terriers,  Collies,  Shepherds,  White  Col¬ 
lies,  Airedales,  Wires,  Trained  dogs.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
faction.  ED.  STONE.  CHARITON,  IOWA 


REGISTERED  REDBONE  COONHOXIND  PUPPIES 
Four  months  old,  $25.  each :  one  Beagle :  also  boarding. 

GATES,  RICHARD  STREET.  ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15.00;  females 
$12.00.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS.  N.  Y. 


-  BOXER  PUPPIES  $100.00  UP.  - 

KEEGAN  KENNELS.  SACO,  MAINE 


Reg.  ColKes-Setters-Beaglcs  HMtmysrN.’y! 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Pedigreed  Oollle  Puppies 

MRS.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  R.  D.  2.  DILLSBURG.  PA. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES:  REGISTERED.  $50.  UP 
FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  6206. 


Pid.  Smooth  Fox  Torrior  Pups 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 


ARTHUR  GILSON 
DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y, 


DACHSHUNDE  PUPPIES— Champions  Sire  $50.00: 
cither  sex.  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  563, 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  buckwheat  or  wild  thyme. 

5-lb.  pall  $1.35,  10-Ib.  pail  $2.60  prepaid  2nd  zone: 
6  5-lb.  jars  not  prepaid  $6.60.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries. 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  


WHO  HAS  Table  Com  Meal? 
Leslie  Phlnney,  Orange.  Mass. 


Dried  Peaches? 


CLOVER,  Wildflower  Honey  in  5-lb.  pails,  .  $1.35 : 

10-lb.  pails,  $2.60  postpaid  second  zone.  George 
Arp,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

TREE  RIPENED  oranges,  $2.80  bushel:  grapefruit. 

$2.60;  send  Christmas  orders  now  to  insure  delivery: 
prepaid,  $1.45  bushel.  A.  Shaw,  1012  15th  St., 

Bradenton,  Florida. _ _ _ 

CHOICE  Clover  Honey:  10  lbs.  $2.90;  5  lbs.  $1.50. 

Buckwheat;  10  lbs.  $2.40;  5  lbs.  $1.30;  postpaid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y, _ _ 

FLORIDA  Tree  Ripened  Oranges — Bushel  $2.50.  ex- 

press  collect.  W.  H.  Ramsey,  Pomona  Park,  Fla. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRl-NGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 

offers  good  maternity  care:  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses ;  case  kept  confidential. _ _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD — Congenial  home  in,  southern  Ver¬ 

mont  village;  modem  conveniences:  come  and  spend 
the  Winter.  Mabelle  Gordon.  Willlamsvllle,  Vermont. 

COMFORTABLE  Country  Home  for  persons  seeking 

rest  and  convalescence;  good  wholesome  food,  $^  per 
week  (Christians).  Mrs.  E.  Oman  Rose,  Stony  Point, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

MIDDIaE-AGED  woman  seeks  board,  preferably  on 

farm :  week-ends  now,  permanent  later.  BOX  2o39, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _  - 

SPEND  YOUR  Christmas  Holiday  down  on  the  tarn. 

Modem  conveniences.  Tel.  Mill  Hall  6512.  Mrs. 

Peale  Haagen,  Clinton  Co.,  Beech  Creek,  Pa. _ _ 

CONVALESCENT  Home— Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 
diabetic  invalids:  excellent  nursing  care,  20  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
2195,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Retired  gentleman  boarders,  country  home, 
main  highway.  BOX  2554,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  BOARD,  2  hours  from  New  York  City: 

excellent  home  cooking  and  all  modem  conveniences. 
$25  weekly.  Mrs.  Batstone,  Kent,  Conn. 


MISCELL  ANEOU  S 


WANTED:  Two  saw  right-hand  edger,  and  a  trimmer. 

BOX  2489,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

OLD  CAR  wanted:  preferably  Ford  Model  T;  the  older 
the  better.  N.  Whitlock,  Sperry  Rd,,  Bethany,  Conn. 

HAVE  YOU  a  tree  of  any -of  these  old  apples?  Would 

like  to  buy  a  few  grafts:  Autumn  Swear,  Autumn 
Sweet  Swoar,  Hawley  (Douse),  Hunt  Russet  (Russet 
Pearmain),  Pomme  Grise,  Swazie,  Seneca  Favorite, 
Green  Sweet,  Dyer,  Domine,  Salisbury  Pippin,  uinter 
Sweet  Paradise.  Ira  Glackens,  Center  Conway.  N.  H. 

WANTED:  Strings  of  old  sleigh  bells  or  cow 

Write  description  and  price.  R.  F.  Mackey.  Pond 
Eddy,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

POWER  PLANT — Fitz  Overshoot  Hydro  Electric.  For 

generating  electricity  by  water;  steel  water  wheel: 
eenerator;  6  t.w.  capacity:  60  General  Electric  cells: 
full  equipment:  excellent  condition.  Can  be  inspectra 
on  property  or  write  Hugh  N.  Kirkland,  Route  148, 
Township  of  KlUingworth,  Conn. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Case  VC  tractor  on  rubber,  complete  with 

front  mounted  2-row  planter:  also  caterpillw  30 
tractor;  full  particulars  on  request.  Burr  Bros., 
Houghton.  N.  Y. _ _ _  ^ _ 

WANTED — Lane  saw  mill,  either  tractor  or  No.  1  type. 

Must  be  cheap  for  cash.  W.  A.  Twombly,  Maynard, 
Mass. 


dRS.  KELLY,  Great  Kills,  wants  name  of  braided 
indestructible,  reversible  rug  maker.  BOX  2536, 
lural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

VANTED:  Crawler  or  orchard  type  tractor;  must  be 

late  model  in  good  condition.  Jonas  Collier,  Cox- 
ackie,  N.  Y. 


VANTED :  Several  colored  kerosene  lamps,  with  or 
without  globes:  must  be  reasonable.  Henry  Mader, 
00  Cypress  St.,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J.  _ 

fOR  SALE:  Peerless  lawn  mower  grinder  No.  1221; 

complete  with  attachments  for  power  mower,  hand 
nowers,  skate  and  tool  grinding ;  in  A1  condition :  Price 
lere  $150.  Norbert  R.  Pendergast,  P.  0.  Box  No.  173. 
fenafly.  N.  J. 


VANTED:  Will  pay  good  price  for  light  single  driving 
harness:  English  or  Western  saddle;  must  be  in  top 
ondltion.  Jonwai,  839  N.  Sallna  St.,  Syracuse  8,  N.  Y. 

VANTED:  Grain  threshing  machine  20"-24'',  all  metal. 

with  feeder  wind  stacker;  must  be  good  and  priced 
ight  for  cash,  l^ss  Sanders,  Route  1,  Johnson  City, 
L  Y. _ _ _ _ 

VANTED:  Goat  cart  or  goat  wagon,  with  harness. 

BOX  2558,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

”OR  SALE — Delco  light  plant  and  batteries  32  volts. 

with  floor  and  table  model  radios,  vacuum  cleaner, 
ron.  3,  Vt  h.p.  motors,  and  light  bulbs:  very  good 
ondltion;  $250.  Harold  Svenson,  R.D.  2,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

'OR  SAIE — Due  to  direct  current  installation:  Two  32- 

volt  Delco  lighting  plants:  800-watt  automatic  com- 
inatlon  with  16  batteries,  motors  and  other  equipment: 
200-watt  plat  with  16  batteries,  nearly  new,  both  A1 
ondltion:  priced  reasonable.  Spies  Bros.,  B.F.D.  1, 

,yons.  New  York;  phones  11F13.  llFll.  _ 

VANTED:  1937  Terraplane  and  Stutz  of  any  year. 
BOX  2567,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Feeding  Hens 

A  hen  will  not  lay  eggs  to  the  best  of 
her  ability  unless  she  is  eating  all  the 
top  quality  feed  she  can  hold,  all  of  the 
time.  There  is  a  big  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  grains.  I  find  that 
oats  raised  on  farms  of  high  fertility  is 
higher  in  feeding  value,  pound  for 
pound,  than  grain  from  thin  land.  There 
is  less  fiber  in  such  feed  and  it  contains 
a  higher  proportion  of  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  in  better  balance.  The  protein 
content  of  grains  from  fertile  land  is 
higher  than  those  from  poor  soil,  and 
the  same  is  true  with  corn  and  wheat. 
So  I  always  try  to  buy  these  higher 
quality  grains  and  find  that  it  pays.  I 
know  I  get  more  for  my  money  in  egg 
production,  and  it  brings  down  the  cost 
of  feed  per  dozen  eggs  produced. 

Many  people  think  that  one  mash  or 
concentrate  is  just  as  good  as  another, 
but  you  will  find  there  is  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  mashes.  Some  may  contain 
quite  a  bit  of  ground  com  cobs,  with 
a  resultant  higher  fiber  content.  Some 
mashes  contain  a  lot  of  grain,  and  these 
should  not  be  fed  with  much  grain, 
while  others  are  intended  to  be  fed  half 
and  half  with  grain.  I  use  a  very  rich 
mash;  it  contains  protein,  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  nutrients  in  good  proportion, 
and  is  so  compounded  that  it  is  best  to 
feed  it  with  plenty  of  whole  grains.  The 
real  cost  of  a  feed  is  not  the  price  per 
hundred  pounds  but  the  results  it  will 
bring  you.  The  real  way  to  tell  what 
your  feed  is  costing  you  is  to  keep  exact 
records  so  that  you  can  tell  what  your 
feed  is  costing  per  dozen  eggs.  It  is 
what  it  is  costing  you  to  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  that  really  counts,  not  what 
a  bag  of  feed  costs  per  hundred  pounds. 

Milk  is  good  for  chickens  at  any  time 
and  all  the  time.  If-  you  have  milk, 
feed  it  either  sweet  or  sour,  just  as  you 
have  it.  It  should  be  used  in  addition 
to  your  other  poultry  feeds,  rather  than 
in  place  of  them.  However,  milk  will 
lower  by  quite  a  little  the  amount  of 
protein  ne^ed  in  the  grain  and  mash 
feeds. 

The  most  expensive  feeder  is  the  one 
you  don’t  have.  If  there  are  not  enough 
feeders,  the  timid  hens  will  be  driven 
away  by  the  bosses,  and  will  not  get  as 
much  feed  as  they  need  early  in  the 
day.  A  hen  cannot  take  a  full  feeding 
in  a  few  minutes.  She  needs  hours  of 
feeding  time,  especially  when  eating  dry 
mash.  If  the  bosses  keep  her  away  from 
the  feeders  in  the  forenoon,  she  simply 
will  not  lay  for  she  will  not  get  enough 
feed,  and  then  she  repays  her  owner 
by  refusing  to  lay.  For  every  200  lay¬ 
ers,  I  find  it  best  to  use  10  five-foot 
feeders.  Four  or  five  waterers  are  also 
about  right  for  the  same  number  of 
hens,  two  on  the  roosts  and  three  on 
the  floor.  I  always  keep  three  feeders 
on  the  roosts  too.  Much  more  water 
than  feed  goes  into  an  egg,  and  of  the 
two,  water  is  much  the  cheaper.  Any 
good  fountain  or  just  plain  galvanized 
pails  set  in  a  rack  are  satisfactory.  Keep 
them  well  filled  and  sanitary.  It  is  also 
wise  to  add  a  good  drinking  water  dis¬ 
infectant  to  keep  down  disease.  It  is 
lots  cheaper  than  feeding  medicine  to 
sick  chickens. .  I  find  that  by  following 
these  feeding  suggestions,  I  can  keep 
my  hens  at  the  highest  egg  production 
of  which  they  are  capable,  o.  A.  c. 


Seek  Michigan  Fugitive 

The  Michigan  State  Police  have  sent 
out  the  following  notice  in  their  search 
for  a  fugitive  from  their  State: 

“Ernest  McMurtrie  is  wanted  in  Mich¬ 
igan  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Flossie 
McMurtrie.  He  may  seek  employment 
on  a  farm  in  order  to  avoid  arrest. 

“Ernest  Ray'  McMurtrie  is  described 
as  55  years  of  age,  5'  7",  152  lbs.,  dark 
curly  hair  turning  gray,  very  thick  and 
parteeJ  in  the  middle;  no  teeth;  rather 
dark  complexion;  has  a  bluish  scar  over 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  where  it  has  been 
broken;  brown  eyes;  heavy  eyebrows; 
has  a  bad  rupture  and  wears  a  truss; 
EM  tottooed  on  left  arm.  When  last 
seen  was  wearing  a  dark  brown  suit 
with  pin  point  polka  dots  about  1%" 
apart;  and  white  checkered  cap^the  al¬ 
ways  wears  a  cap);  very  sloppy  about 
his  dress;  walks  in  a  rather  stooped 
manner  with  his  head  forward;  is  a  very 
heavy  drinker,  and  is  apt  to  be  found 
around  the  lowest  kind  of  drinking 
places.  An  expression  he  uses  a  great 
(leal  while  talking  is,  ‘Now  listen,  I  will 
tell  you  why.’ 

“Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts  of 
this  man  should  notify  the  nearest  po¬ 
lice  officer.” 


William  C.  Taber 

William  C.  Taber,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Urner-Barry  Co.,  passed  away 
Nov,  13,  1945,  at  the  age  of  88.  Mr. 
Taber  was  born  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  spent 
his  youth  in  Kansas  and  later  returned 
to  New  York  City.  He  became  an  ap¬ 
prentice  printer  and  finally  shifted  to 
journalistic  interests,  following  in  his 
father’s  footsteps.  He  was  Market  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1877  and 
lated  joined  Urner-Barry  and  became 
its  president  in  1928.  He  reported  the 
butter  market  for  50  years  and  was  still 
coming  to  his  office  as  late  as  Nov.  7. 
He  leaves  four  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  Three  of  the  sons  -are  officers  in 
the  Urner-Barry  Co.,  which  publishes 
American  Milk  Review,  American  But¬ 
ter  Review,  and  American  Egg  &  Poul¬ 
try  Review, 


It  Pays  to  Mark  Poultry 

We  have  found  that  it  pays  to  mark 
or  tattoo  poultry,  so  that,  if  it  is  stolen, 
it  can  be  identified  when  sold.  Poultry 
thieves  are  apt  to  stay  away  from  farms 
where  it  is  known  that  the  flocks  are 
well  identified  in  such  a  manner.  We 
have  used  the  tattoo  system  for  tur¬ 
keys  with  excellent  results.  We  have  a 
sign  on  the  place  which  says  that  all 
poultry  is  marked  against  theft.  Poultry 
has  been  lifted  all  about  us,  but  we 
haven’t  been  molested. 

We  also  find  that  in  communities 
where  everyone  raises  poultry,  it  often 
happens  that  poultry  gets  mixed  up  by 
wandering  off  every  so  often.  In  one 
case,  two  families  live  just  across  the 
road  from  eath  other.  They  mark  their 
chickens  when  they  come  from  the 
hatchery,  one  owner  by  clipping  a  toe 
on  the  right  foot,  the  other  family  by 
clipping  a  toe  on  the  left.  Just  the  end 
of  it  is  clipped.  It  doesn’t  grow  back 
on,  isn’t  painful,  and  makes  it  easy  to 
identify  them.  We  find  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  to  mark  our  turkeys. 
Many  of  our  neighbors  have  turkeys 
and  although  we  are  quite  a  way  apart, 
turkeys  have  a  known  failing  for  wan¬ 
dering.  So  time  after  time,  the  fact 
that  we  have  our  turkeys  marked  has 
enabled  us  to  select  ours  quickly  and 
bring  them  home.  b.  p. 


- GROW  ALBOTREA  SWEET  CLOVER - 

As  a  substitute  for  Alfalfa  and  Bed  Clover.  Albo- 
trea  Is  a  new  shorter-growing  yellow  sweet  clover.  16c 
lb.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  on  Bromus,  mixed 
Timothy  and  Alsike  and  other  seeds. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
500  Cooperating  Growers. 


PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


AN  UNBEATEN  TEAM 
the  team  of  ten  Kauder  pens  which 
in  1942  won  the  Poultry  Tribune 
Trophy  with  an  average  of  265.37 
points  per  bird,  are  unbeaten.  They 
still  hold 

World’s  Record  For 

Highest  Leghorn  Production 
All  Birds  Entered 
Highest  Production  All  Breeds 
Over  Six  Pens 

Leghorns  are  the  most  efficient 
breed.  They  bring  the  most  in¬ 
come  per  bird.  In  the  light  of  the 
above  facts 

Kauder’s  Leghorns  are  the 
MOST  EFFICIENT  BUY  IN  1946 
More  1,000  egg  hens  living  at  Vine- 
land  Hen  Test  end  of  1945  than  any 
other  breeder.  More  lifet  me  world 
hen  records  end  of  1945.  New 
World  Record  5-year  pen. 

12,847.85  points 

Write  today  for  big  free  catalog. 
You  will  have  more  margin  in  1946 
if  they  come  from  Kauder’s. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

BOX  100,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


Wayside  Farm— 


R.  I.  REDS 


BUSINESS 
BRED 

Also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 
For  Broilers 

This  is  our  20th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  production  of  profitable  Rhode  Island  Beds. 
Satisfied  customers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  shipping  territory.  In  Official  Egg 
Laying  contests  our  birds  have  made  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  4000 
breeding  birds  Officially  Pullorum  tested  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  no  reactors  ever  found.  Orders  must  be 
placed  earb'.  .Sexing  service  available  in  R.  1. 
Reds  only.  Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  Leghorn 
breeding  that  has  made  high  records  at 
laying  contests — fine  profits  for  customers. 
Write  for  it  Today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Boule  3FV  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


© 

GOR- 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Spec,  mated  Wh.  Leghorns. $t  1.00  $20.00  $6.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  I,eghoms.  10.00  18.00  6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  B.  I.  Reds....  I5.0o  18.00  15.00 

White  Rocks  .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  '  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  14.00  -  14.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1945  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  'Thursday  of  each  week. 
Ghester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Farm 

Authorized  Reproducer 

Parmenter  Red  Chicks 

Also  both  Crosses,  B.  Rocks  and  N.  Ilamps.  Maximum 
Profit,  Quality.  Ancestry.  Send  card  now  for  our  Breed¬ 
ing  chart  and  price  list.  It  doesn't  pay  to  delay  with 
Parmenters.  30  years  the  Best. 

Bernardston,  Massachusetts 


T'U.rlsLei'v  lE^ouLltis 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


“Honest  Quality  and  Dependability  Built  Our  Business” 

YANKEE  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Bristol,  Connecticut 

“The  sturdiness  of  old  New  England  in  every  poult 
produced" 

BROAD  -  BREASTED  -  BRONZE 

“Our  Poults  are  as  Famous  as  Our  Name” 


BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale.  Pullorum  clean  breeders  on  our 
own  farm.  Order  early. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT.  PENNA. 


—REAL  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS — 
lots  of  50  to  1000.  None  better.  Write  now  to — 

S.  W.  KLINE,  MIDDLECREEK.  PENNSYLVANIA 


"Mom  says  all  Winter  La,yers 

Need  TONAX" 


PRICES 

2  lbs . 

6  lbs . 

Economy  Size 
25  lbs . 


.  .75c 

. .  .$2 

$7.50 


Used  in  the  Mash 


It’s  quite  a  drain  on  a  hen  to  produce 
each  egg.  Because  of  that,  she  needs 
Tonax.  Tonax  provides  her  with  blood¬ 
building  elements,  trace  minerals,  and  re¬ 
liable  stimulants.  She  must  be  kept  in 
tip-top  condition  to  continue  laying  those 
expensive  Winter  eggs.  Tonax  helps  her 
go  through  that  difficult  Winter  laying 
period.  No  “fillers”  in  Tonax;  100%  ac¬ 
tive  ingredients.  Only  1  lb.  to  100  lbs.  of 
mash.  Give  your  layers  the  benefit  of 
Tonax.  2  lbs.,  75c;  6  lbs.,  $2;  Economy 
Size,  25  lbs.,  $7.50.  At  your  Lee  Dealer 
(Drug,  Hatchery  or  Feed  Store). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 

loNnt 


A*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


561 


ALGER 

\Golden  Hamps 


A  GREAT  RUGGED  STRAIN 

At  Its  Highest  Productivity 

Our  original  native  strain  breed  pure  and 
true  to  establish  the  natural  Golden  Color, 
inherent  ruggedness  and  productivity  of 
the  original  fowl.  Broilers  dress  out  beau¬ 
tifully.  Pullets  mature  early,  quickly  lay 
fancy-grade  eggs.  Great  vigor  and  liv¬ 
ability. 

MASS. -U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Big.  strong  chicks  from  9,000  extra  choice  breeders 
on  our  own  farms  will  give  you  a  genuine  flock  of 
light  -  colored,  fast  -  feathering, 
meaty,  rugged  profitable  birds. 
Only  strong,  sturdy  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  with  a  guaranteed  98%  liv- 
aliillty  1st  3  weeks.  Write  for 
big,  illustrated  Catalog,  free. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

Trade-Mark  Reg.  3  Brockton  5,  Moss. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  '  


MASS.. 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Here’s  something  different!  Year  round 
trapnesting;  with  a  flock  (2000  breeders)  small 
enough  to  insure  utmost  supervision.  We  KNOW, 
from  pedigree  records,  that  our  chicks  will  pay  you 
— with  big  eggs,  big  production,  livability — you’ll 
be  surprised  at  your  extra  profits! 

20  years  as  a  breeding  farm. 

FREE  FOLDER  TELLS  STORY. 

GET  THE  FACTS.  WRITE  TODAY. 

PETERSON’S '"sTm' 

28  BLOSSOM  ST.  LEXINGTON, 


WOULD  YOU  LET 
THE  HORSE  DRIVE? 


Not  as  silly  as  it  sounds!  Some  chicks  ore  like  this  nog  on  the 
wagon  —  they’re  in  the  driver's  seat,  but  they  can’t  lay 
eggs!  You  work  mighty  hard  for  that  kind  of  chick. 


Kerr  Chicks  cost  only  a  penny 
or  two  more  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Worth  it?  You  bet!  We  lively  chicks 
soon  lay  more  and  larger  eggs  .  .  . 
plump  up  quickly  for  broilers  and 
roasters.  Quick — and  big — profits 
for  you!” 

The  Kerr  strain  of  superior  chicks 
for  38  years  has  been  bred  from  flocks 
that  are  layers,  not  loafers.  240-acre 
breeding  farm.  120,000  breeders  are 
blood-tested  annually  for  B.W.D. 
(puUorum)  by  slow  tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method. 

Guaranteed  100%  live 
delivery.  Reputation  for 
fair  dealings.  Advance 
order  discount.  Free 
Poultry  Raisers’  Guide, 
price  list. 

N.Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schen^ady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dun- 
more.  (Dept.  19J 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


5CHWE01EK5  Worlds  Record 

Winnimj  Chicks 


C  AVAILABLE  /- 
^the  Year  Around  a 


20  WORLD’S  RECORDS  -  - 

FOR  SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BREDS”  they  pay 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS.  HEAVIES  OR  EGG^ 

You  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  stock  that 
has  made  us  20  World’s  Records.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  flocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  200 
to  321  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  VETERANS— Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer. 

Write  Today  for  PRICES  and  FREE  CATAL0G-- 
Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  .so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  Ue  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits — catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then  act 
—you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

J f  JfW  Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred’*  Chicks 

BufSo  York 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200r33S  £CG  P,0,P.  Sitt€P 


WINTER  CHICKS 

The  Kind  You  Need  for  Broilers  or  Layers 

U.  S.  I’ullorum  Tested.  Royal 
Mating  Chicks,  200-335  egg 
ROP  sired  In  New  Hampshlres, 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks, 

Reds.  Leghorns.  Wylandottes. 

Leading  trapnest-pedigree 
strains.  U.S.  Approved  Chicks  in 
24  breeds  and  crossbreds.  Rea¬ 
sonable  farmer  prices.  Hatching 
now.  Booking  orders  for  Im¬ 
mediate  or  future  delivery. 

Write: 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchary  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


HAVE  THE  BREEDING 
THAT  BUILDS  PROFITS 

From  R.O.P.  sired — U.S.  Pul- 
lorum  Passed  breeders,  Mapes 
Hamps,  Br.  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Rock 
Red  and  Red  Rock  Crosses  have 
the  vigor,  size  and  production  abl- 
lity  for  fine  profits.  Demand  is 
hcaiy — ro.servo  yours  now.  Write — 

MAPES  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Middletown.  N.Y. 


LEGHORNS 

BARRED  ROCKS 


BREEDING 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  Old  Hen 

Lspeclally  for  Pro-  Matings 

ductlon  Profits.  .Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strojig,  liealthy,  profitable  chicks  - order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm.  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


U.S.R.O.P.— U.S.  CERTIFIED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 


High  hen  housed  flock  averages,  high 
livahilUy.  good  size  and  color  make 
Mount  Fair  Rods  a  very  profitable 
buy  for  many  customers, 

WRITE  TODAY  for  full  facts  and 
prices.  Get  set  for  1946  profits. 
MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 
R.F.D.  Box  lOIF,  Watertown,  Ct. 


Hampshlres  are  money-makers.  Our  day-old  chicks 
are  famous  for  livability,  even  feathering  and  fast 
growth.  Place  your  order  now  for  early  delivery.  Free 
catalog.  C.  H.  COBURN 

BOX  55-A.  TYNGSBORO.  MASS. 


Stap  being  a  slave  ta  yaur  chicks  —  start  right  with  Hall 
Brathers’ Chicks.  Extravagant  claims  and  pramises  as  ta  what 
yau  may  expect  fram  certain  breeds  af  chicks  are  mislead¬ 
ing.  It’s  nat  a  particular  breed  af  chick  that  is  prafitable  — 
IT’S  THE  STRAIN  that  makes  the  difference  between  chicks 
that  you  work  for  and  chicks  that  WORK  FOR  YOU.  No 
matter  how  much  or  how  little  you  pay  for  your  chicks,  if 
they  are  not  from  profit-producing  strains  the  best.you  can 
expect  from  them  is  poor  results.  We  are  not  trying  to  sell 
one  breed  or  cross  above  another  —  you  pick  the  kind  of* 
chick  that  you  want  to  work  for  you  and  we  will  assure  you 
that  they  ore  from  profit-producing  stock  —  stock  of  which 
we  know  the  history  and  know  it’s  profitable. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY 


Kerr  Chickeries 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here's  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  In  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  have  led  all  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  "How  to  Boost  Profits” 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


ChristKsWflV/M/WWm 

^  wl'tVSPIZZERINKTUM 

S'® - 


ITrade-Namt  Beg.  V.  S.  Pal  Off). 

PERFORMANCE 

In  Christie  New  HamDshirea  and 
Barred  Rocks  is  the  result  of  natural 
■'vigor,  culling,  selection  and  mating. 
lOO^/o  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Sexed  Chicks  available  in  the  straight  breeds 
Write  tor  Literature  and  Prices. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC* 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


JfA-5L\10TH  J’KKIN  HUCKLINGS  Hatches  weekly 
25-$7.00:  50-$l3.50:  100-$26.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA.  NEW  YORK 

NtW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  PULLETS 

900  Fine  Strain  April  1st  batch,  heavy,  laying  over  69% 
Hxcellent  birds.  $2.35  each  or  $2.20  each  large  lots. 
L.  E.  ROSEMOND.  New  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 
Bristol  146  R  2. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  AH  Leading  Breeds. 
White  Leghorns.  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Rods.  Rock-  «-■  A  100  1 
Red  Cross,  Barred  A  White  Rocks.  wiV»uP 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Sexlng  95%.  All  breeders  I 
bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Cash  ! 
or  C.O.D.  Write  today  for  FREE  CAT.4.LOG.  ; 

Maple  Lawn  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  • 


Time  to  grade  up  your  flocks!  Buy  hFeedlng— buy  Hubbard’s  balanced- 
bred  New  Hampshlres.  Get  all  the  money-making  qualities— outstand-* 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast  growth,  and  heavy  produaion  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- breds  for'  heavy-meated 
broilers.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  n,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


TOLMAN  *S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $16  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

-\U  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BtVD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
I’rotitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  ecunblnation  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specializo— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


0OBB 

The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
'quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit-building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Barred  Rocks,  "Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohts  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  HamiJ- 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-link. 
ORDERS 

Should  Be  Placed  Now  for 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  DELIVERY 

DHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAl  CHICKf 


FIRST  for  16  consecutive  years 
because  of  LOW  PRICES,  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  service.  Leading  purebreeda; 
eroeabreeds.  SEXED,  if  desiredl 
V.  8.  Approved,  Pullorum  Teetedj 
BIG  4-oolor  CA-TALOG  and  POUl^ 
TRY  BOOK.  Both  FBEEI 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion,  Ohl« 


562 


9m  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  1,  1945 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

The  Rogers  Snow  Plow  &  Bulldozer 

The  Rogers  Snow  Plow  is  a  three-position  plow  of  rugged  quality  con¬ 
struction,  hydraulic  in  operation  and  low  in  price.  It  can  be  powered 
either  from  the  hydraulic  unit  of  your  tractor  or  from  a  hand  hydraulic 
pump  furnished  by  the  manufacturer.  The  lift  is  from  six  to  nine  inches. 
The  snow  plow  blade  is  seven  by  two  feet,  the  bulldozer  blade  is  five  by 
two  feet.  The  scraping  edge  is  removable. 


Adaptable  To  All  Popular  Make  Tractors 

This  plow  is  a  must  for  snow  removal  or  light  terracing  and  irrigation.  Its  extremely 
low  cost  makes  any  compromise  with  these  problems  unwise  and  unbusinesslike.  It 
will  pay  for  itself  in  its  first  week’s  use. 

It  is  standard  for  the  following  tractors  and  can  be  attached  in  about  a  half  hour’s 
time;  Allis-Chalmers  Model  WC;  John  Deere  Models  A  and  B;  J.  I.  Case  Models 
DC  and  SC;  Parmall  Models  A,  H,  and  M;  Oliver  Models  60  and  70;  Massey  Harris 
Models  Sr.  and  Jr.;  and  the  Silver  King.  Many  users  have  adapted  this  plow  to 
other  tractors  with  no  difficulty. 

Order  Today  for  Prompt  Shipment 

Order  from  your  local  farm  implement  dealer  or  direct.  Price: 

$147.50  with  either  7'  or  5'  blade.  Extra  blades  $65.00.  Hand  Hydraulic 
Pump  $27.00.  Hydraulic  Ram  $16.50.  Hydraulic  Hose,  $8.50.  All  prices 
fob  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Terms:  Check  with  order  or  COD. 

IMPORTANT:  Specify  make  and  model  of  tractor.  Specify  what  hydraulic  equip¬ 
ment  is  required. 

•  Distributed  By 

The  FOSTER-ANSLEY  Corporation 

65  Lois  Street,  .*.  Rochester  6,  New  York 


The  Inseparable  Lime  Crest  Twins 
Help  Make  Egg  Profits 


Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  calcium  in  the  form  of 
a  dual-purpose  grit. 
JustjgiveLime  Crest 
Calcite  Crystals  to 
your  flock  as  grit, 
and  both  calcium 
and  grinding  needs 
are  met.  Naturally, 


there’s  a  saving  in  both  time  and  money. 

Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  also  pro¬ 
vide  other  minerals,  such  as  manganese, 
copper  and  iron,  that  are  important  in 
poultry  nutrition. 

FREE  SAMPLES  of  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
Crystals  and»the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a  postal  card. 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  thank  you  for  letting  me  know  about 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company.  We  have  insurance  with- them 
and  a  claim  coming  from  them  since  last 
May.  We  filled  out  the  necessary  forms 
and  wrote  them  several  letters,  but  they 
did  not  respond.  In  my  last  correspond¬ 
ence  I  told  them  if  they  did  not  settle 
up  soon  and  contact  me  we  would  in¬ 
vestigate.  The  day  after  I  received  your 
letter  they  sent  a  check  for  $50. 

Conn.  A.  B. 

I  had  a  policy  with  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Company.  I 
was  in  the  hospital  four  days  and  under 
a  doctor’s  care  four  weeks.  They  sent 
me  a  check  for  $6  and  my  expense  was 
$89.  I  felt  I  was  entitled  to  sick  bene¬ 
fits  under  my  policy.  Can  I  get  pay¬ 
ment?  J.  G. 

N.  J. 

My  husband  was  in  the  hospital  three 
weeks  and  three  days  and  died.  I  have 
asked  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  for  settlement  and 
received  nothing  from  them.  They  sent 
a  claim  sheet  to  fill  out  which  I  re¬ 
turned  but  no  payment. 

N.  Y.  MRS.  w.  R. 

In  the  first  case  a  settlement  was 
finally  made.  In  the  second  the  com¬ 
pany  has  not  responded  to  our  letter 
and  no  adjustment  has  been  reported 
to  us.  In  the  third  case,  we  are  advised 
the  claim  has  been  sent  to  Chicago,  but 
some  time  has  elapsed  and  we  have  no 
report  of  settlement.  In  another  case  it 
is  reported  that  $18  was  paid  to  an  agent 
for  three  policies.  The  receipt  given, 
however,  was  for  only  $15.  In  response 
to  questioning  the  agent  explained  that 
the  extra  $3  was  for  a  five  year  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  American  Agricultural¬ 
ist,  about  which  he  had  said  nothing  at 
all  in  his  solicitation.  Inasmuch  as  the 
customer  did  not  understand  that  he 
was  including  a  subscription  it  was  felt 
the  order  was  received  under  a  mis¬ 
representation.  We  wrote  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
on  Sept.  25,  October  3rd  and  16th,  1945, 
but  received  no  reply.  The  customer, 
however,  wrote  that  on  October  4,  1945 
the  representative  called  and  explained 
the  policies  and  offered  to  cancel  them. 
However,  one  was  retained.  We  do  not 
know  whether  any  explanation  was 
made  as  to  the  subscription  to  the 
American  Agriculturalist.  It  is  against 
the  law  to  sell  a  subscription  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  insurance  policy  and  this 
may  be  why  the  agent  did  not  empha¬ 
size  it  in  the  first  visit.  We  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  complaints  and  urge  our 
readers  to  read  their  policies  carefully 
and  make  sure  the  full  protection  ex¬ 
pected  is  definitely  mentioned  in  the 
policy.  Many  claims  are  reported  only 
to  find  that  the  policy  did  not  cover  the 
particular  accident  or  illness,  or  there 
was  some  technical  clause  in  the  policy 
that  made  it  impossible  for  the  insured 
to  collect  benefits.  Our  experience  is 
that  the  policies  afford  little  or  no  bene¬ 
fit  for  the  type  of  accident  apt  to  happen 
to  the  average  person.  Again  we  say, 
read  and  understand  your  policies. 

Just  a  few  lines  to  see  if  you  can  help 
me.  I  sent  $11.90  to  the  Tulip  Turkey 
Ranch  at  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  for  12 
turkey  poults.  I  wrote  them  a  number 
of  times  without  reply.  Then  I  appealed 
to  my  postmaster  and  they  sent  12  tur¬ 
keys  by  express.  When  they  arrived 
nine  were  dead  and  the  other  three 
were  so  nearly  dead  I  refused  to  accept 
the  shipment.  I  wrote  them  about  the 
condition  and  they  have  never  answered 
my  letters.  Hope  you  can  wake  them  up. 

New  York.  mrs.  b.  h.  m. 

Tulip  Turkey  Ranch  replied  to  our 
letter  stating  they  had  taken  the  matter 
up  with  the  express  company,  but  had 
no  information  as  to  what  was  done 
with  the  shipment  and  would  advise  us 
of  final  disposition.  This  was  in  August. 
There  has  been  no  word  from  them;  no 
reply  to  our  letters  and  no  adjustment. 
Practically  every  hatchery  iff  the  coun¬ 
try  guarantees  100%  delivery  and  where 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  a  shipment 
because  of  its  condition,  we  feel  there 
is  a  moral  responsibility  to  the  custo¬ 
mer  and  the  money  should  be  returned 
promptly.  The  shipper  has  his  redress 
through  the  express  company,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  customer  is  not  responsible 
for  the  express  company’s  delay  in  pay¬ 
ing  a  claim,  nor  is  it  fair  to  ask  her  to 
wait  an  indefinite  time  for  settlement. 
It  is  not  a  good  record  to  refuse  to  re¬ 
fund  money  when  a  shipment  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  such  bad  condition. 

John  Weightman  is  said  to  be  solicit¬ 
ing  funds  through  Northern  New  York 
and  New  England.  His  home  is  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  He  uses  various  appeals  and 
solicits  fairly  large  sums  of  money  at 
times,  representing  that  the  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  charitable  purposes,  mis¬ 
sionary  work  and  even  to  assist  in  build¬ 
ing  churches.  He  is  said  to  have  no  cre¬ 
dentials  from  anyone.  He  uses  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  call  individuals  and  gives  va¬ 
rious  addresses  to  which  the  money  is 
to  be  sent.  He  has  done  some  worthy 
work  in  his  earlier  years  but  he  has 
had  a  nervous  breakdown  and  while  his 
solicitations  are  not  a  racket  in  the  usual 
sense,  they  are  an  imposition  on  people 
and  we  accede  to  a  relative’s  request  to 
put  the  matter  on  record  so  that  indi¬ 
viduals  will  save  their  money. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE' 
AND  WHITE  HOLIAND 

TURKEYS 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 

5,000  Breeders,  State  Blood- 
Tested,  under  the  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan. 
All  birds  on  the  farm  were 
hatched  from  eggs 
from  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
flocks.  Now  taking  or--^ 
ders  for  Day-Old  and 
write  .  started  Poults,  up 

for  ^  to  10  weks  old. 

Price*  and 
Particular*. 

Vi*itora  Invited. 

Me  DONALD  FARMS 

Box  57,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,!N.Y. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Order  early  and  get  early  dis¬ 
counts  and  exact  dates  wanted. 
FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


QUALITY  POULTS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  Whites,  and  Narragansetts 
Vigorous  stock.  A  Clean  Hatchery-Dependable  Service 

OUR  POULTS  LIVE 

We  can  fill  large  orders,  on  time  and  to  your  satisfaction 

WRITE  US  OR  PHONE  7737 

HIGHLAND  FARM 

SELLERSVILLE,  .  'PENNSYLVANIA 


Turkey  Poults  &  Turkey  Breeding  Stock 

PLAN  YOUR  NEXT  TURKEY 
FLOCK  NOW ! 

Cfomplete  information  on  poults  for  1946 
and  breeding  stock  for  faU  shipment. 
Write  today! 

THE  ZEEUND  HATCHERY,  Zedand,  Mich. 


Raise  Wjngarden  Broad  Breasted  BroiHeJSKfl 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  liyablllty  and 
Of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book 

wyngarden  farms,  &  hatchery! 

_  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

YOU  CAN  RAISE  TURKEYS 

turkey  will  produce  300  pounds 
on  oo®*^  the  feathers.  Bronze  turkeys  weigh  from 
l?n^nn  pounds ;  White  Holland  12-16  pounds.  Price 
*  Toulouse  and  Crossbreed  Geese  $7.00 

"'®“t  and  feather  business. 
AUGUST  ALTMAN.  PRESTON  HOLLOW.  N.  Y. 

Genuine  Hamilton,  Ryckebosch  and  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
Us  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 
from  C.  LUKAS  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY' 

Choice  dates  open  now  tor  poults.  Broadbreasted.  Bronze 
Narragansetts,  W’hltes,  Pullorum  Clean.  Breeders  for 
sale.  LOU’S  TURKEY  FARM,  WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 

GENUINE  DOMES  Selected  WHITE  HOLLAND 
breeder  Toms  for  sale  $15.00. 

C.  LUKAS,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


L 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  hive  proven 
Cedarhurst'a  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Folder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


IOO%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  St.  Run 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns...  $11.00 

U.S.B.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  15.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Beds....  15.00 
Now  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00 


Pits. 

100 

$20.00 

22.00 

17.00 

17.00 

20.00 


Ckis. 

100 

$6.00 

8.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 


L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PUTS.  CKLS. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  W7i.  I,eghorns.$l  1 .00 
U.S.R.O.P.S'd  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00 
Barred  &  TVhlte  Ply.  Rocks.. 

Rox-Bed  Cross  &  R.  1.  Reds. . 

New  Hampshire  Red . 

Heavy  Assorted .  14.00 

Catalog  Free,  Pullets  95%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

.$1 1.00 

$20.00 

$10.00 

.  12.00 

22,00 

10.00 

.  (5.00 

17.00 

15.00 

.  15.00 

17.00 

15.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

.  14.00 

17.00 

15.00 

r 
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j.OOO  Breeders — healthy,  high  producing,  mature — 
(Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean)  Bred  20  years  for 
meat  and  eggs.  W’atch  Contests!  Free  folder  de¬ 
scribes  bulging  energy  “with  vim  and  then  sum". 
10  reasons  for  profits.  Order  your  Chicks  early. 
Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St.,  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


Maftern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Hampshlres,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Bock-Red. 

Red-Hoek  crosses.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

I'd.  F.  I'/lattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


HKLP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Boute  S-31,  Augusta.  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MIliKEBS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards:  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board :  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Union,  N.  J.  _ _ 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession ;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  0.,Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing:  free  training,  with  pay  for 

career  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

WABD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old: 

salary  $1300^$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  in¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  institution  deducted:  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 
MABBIBD  Farm  Couple:  man  experienced  with  dairy 
cattle;  woman  to  board  farm  help;  modern '  house, 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished:  good  wages, 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.-Y. 

MIDDUB-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 
ing  house;  attractive,  well-equipped  home,  pleasant 
living  conditions,  good  wages:  permanent;  central  New 
Jersey.  BOX  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Cow  Man,  single,  interested  in  work¬ 

ing  with  quality  pure  breds:  machine  milking; 
goc^  wages  and  living  conditions.  New  Jersey.  BOX 
1965,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

GARDENER — Small  Institution,  year-round  job,  gen¬ 

eral  work  in  Winter;  salary  and  bonus,  $100  month, 
maintenance,  own  room ;  laundry.  P.  O.  Box  4,  Belle 

Mead,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

SAWYER— Cross  cutters:  milk  hands:  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  48  hours  weekly.  Apply  Donatoni  Brothers. 
219  West  Main  St.,  Rockaway,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED — Two  good  machine  milkers:  single  men, 

farm  raised;  experienced:  top  wages,  permanent.  New 
Jersey;  write  stating  when  available  and  how  reached 
by  telephone:  BOX  2218,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN — Wanted  to  work  on  poultry  farm :  $50  per  week. 

BOX  2223.  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WONMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing:  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary ;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanitarium. 

Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Reliable  married  or  single  man  to  help 
build  up  poultry  and  fruit  production:  good  wages 
and  privileges.  Fox  Hill  Farm,  Columbia.  Conn. 

HEUP  WANTED — Couple,  clean,  sober  and  reliable  for 

modem  farm  in  Maryland.  Man  to  care  for  turkeys 
and  do  odd  jobs :  woman  as  cook  and  housekeeper.  Reply 
giving  age,  full  particulars  and  salary.  BOX  2363. 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Farmer,  live  stock  experience,  single,  per- 
manent.  BOX  2431,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced,  married  farmer:  knowledge  of 

live  stock;  house  and  usual  privileges.  BOX  2465, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

AMBITIOUS.  Capable  Manager  needed  poultry  farm 

and  hatchery  New  Jersey.  Generous  arrangements  for 
right  man.  Write  giving  training,  experience,  salary 
range,  references.  Box  186,  Guilford.  Conn. _ 

CONVALESCENT  HOME— Requires  graduate  nurse. 

practical  nurse,  attendants  for  children,  relief  maid. 
J’leasant  surroundings;  30  miles  from  New  York  City. 
For  full  information,  write  to  Box  207,  Chappaqua, 
Westchester  County,  Jjfew  York. _ 

WANTED:  Waitress  and  second  girl:  family  of  three: 

no  cooking:  heavy  laundry  sent  out:  5  miles  from 
Albany;  near  bus  line:  state  age;  references  required. 
BOX  2482,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  iL\NAGER  for  modern  dairy  farm  in  een- 
tral  New  Jersey.  Thirty  head  registered  Guernseys : 
modem  six-room  house,  hot  water  furnace,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity;  one  mile  from  school  and  store;  farm  largely 
mechanized;  an  excellent  opportunity  for  energetic  fam¬ 
ily  of  good  character.  Write,  giving  age.  experience, 
family,  and  salary  expected.  BOX  2483,  Rural  N.-Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  4-room  apartment  with  1  occupant. 
Apply  Director  of  Nursing,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 

SA^VYER  wanted  for  circular  mill.  BOX  2490,  Bural 

New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

ARE  YOU  a  general  houseworker  interested  in  good 

home  surroundings?  If  so,  name  your  own  price  and 
write  Mrs.  John  II.  Wilson.  Old  Roaring  Brook  Road, 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. _ _ 

HAVE  OPPORTUNITY  for  young,  single,  ex-servico 

man  to  learn  milk  plant  operation:  must  be  high 
school  graduate  and  good  worker:  apply  in  person. 
Honeoye  Falls  Cream  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Honeoye  Falls. 
New  York.  _ _ _ 

ORCHARDMAN — Experienced  ‘in  orchard  operations, 
apple  orchard  Champlain  Valley:  full  board  for  sin¬ 
gle  man :  state  experience  and  salary  wanted.  BOX 
2.520.  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ , 

MAN  WANTED  —  For  washing  dishes,  one  electric 

dishwasher  and  general  kitchen  work:  $100  monthly, 
room  and  board:  in  small  hotel.  G.  M.  Fiddler.  East- 
port,  Ia)ng  Islandy^N.  Y. _ 

ORCHARDMAN — Experienced,  to  take  charge  of  apple 

orchard.  2000  trees,  Lake  Champlain  area :  house  with 
privileges  for  married  man:  salary  and  share  of  profits. 
BOX  2505,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Elderly  farm  couple,  clean,  reliable,  for 

care  of  family  cow  and  small  stock  on  small  Connecti¬ 
cut  farm ;  good  home  and  living  conditions  and  small 
salary;  owner  single,  working  out:  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  BOX  2526,  Bural  New-Yorker. _ 

GABDENER-Carctaker-Chauffeur:  wife  part-time  clean¬ 

ing:  for  southern  home:  good  wages:  roferenees  re¬ 
quired  :  living  quarters  supplied.  Write  BOX  2525, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ ___________ 

HERDSMAN.  80  registered  Holstelns.  40  milking: 

good  calf  raiser;  approx.  $150:  8-room  house,  bath, 
electricity,  telephone,  rural  delivery;  only  reliable  man 
desired:  state  ago,  family,  experience,  references.  Also 
single  man  for  general  farm  work.  Fruitlands  Farm, 
Vnlatle,  N.  Y. _ ______ 

COUPLE  to  cook  for  100,  Dutchess  County  institution; 

complete  charge  of  kitchen  and  preparation  of  meals, 
no  dishes.  Write  Mrs.  McKee.  Hope  Farm,  N.  Y., 
stating  experience  and  wages  wanted. _ _ 

WOJIAN  to  do  simple  home-style  cooking  for  group  of 

30;  help  given  with  vegetables,  pots  and  pans;  no 
dishes;  woman  with  child  of  school  age  acceptable. 
Write  Mrs.  McKee,  Hope  Farm,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  COUI’I.E  for  dairy  farm ;  tnan  to  work  in 
dairy;  wife  to  assist  with  housework  in  manager’s 
home;  good  home  and  surroundings:  position  open  at 
once;  state  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  BOX  2534, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  GROOM,  sober:  room  and  board,  $100. 

Kenilworth  Riding  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Couple,  preferably  farmer  or  man  able  to 
milk,  who  wish  to  work  on  farm  and  at  same  time 
board  single  men  and  be  paid  accordingly,  or  could  use 
older  couple  with  sons  old  enough  to  work  on  farm. 
Ours  is  one  of  top  Jersey  herds  in  country.  400  acre 
farm.  7  miles  from  Jersey  shore.  BOX  2531.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

COUPLE — Without  children,  for  laundry  and  outside 

work,  country  estate,  5  miles  from  Albany  on  bus  line. 
No  livestock.  Man  able  to  drive  ear,  tractor  and  power 
lawn-mower.  Furnished  apartment  with  kitchenette,  full 
maintenance.  Reply  P.  O.  Box  386,  Loudonville.  N.  Y.. 
giving  age,  nationality,  experience,  references  and  wages 
desired. _ 

SINGLE  5IAN  wanted  on  farm;  one  who  ran  milk  5 

cows,  and  who  is  willing  worker:  good  job.  board, 
room :  some  idea  of  working  a  garden :  state  wages 
wanted.  BOX  2528,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED;  Woman  .under  50  for  light  housework,  two 

adults.  Write  Box  20,  Newton.  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER,  plain  cook  for  adults:  no  laundry, 
own  room  with  bath;  country  home;  $100.  Mrs.  K. 
Fischer,  Kenilworth  Road,  Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK — Plain  cooking,  housework,  no  laundry;  pleasant 
living  quarters ;  one  or  two  days  a  week  off ;  one  who 
likes  children ;  location  country  home  Brewster,  N.  Y. ; 
advise  salary  desired;  furnish  references.  BOX  2539, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  or  2  sisters;  1  housework  and  drive,  other 
care  children ;  no  cooking ;  own  room  and  bath :  like 
country,  northern  N.  J.,  1  hr.  from  N.  Y.  Mrs.  G. 
Koven,  Green  Village,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — ^Housekeeper;  one  adult,  widower;  modern 
bungalow,  all  conveniences;  prefer  German  Please 
write  Mr.  W.  Shmith,  R.R.D.  Atlantic  Highlands.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  seeking  good  home, 
small  family,  light  housekeeping,  no  cooking.  Write 
Mrs.  M.  Stark,  721  Mildred  St.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN  for  purebred  Guernsey  herd  of  80  head; 

southeastern  New  York;  seven-room  house,  modern 
conveniences,  other  usual  furnishings:  good  wages; 
school  and  churches  handy.  Write  Glynwood  Farm. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  MAN  for  work  in  dairy;  pasteurizing,  bottling 
and  some  milking;  good  living  conditions;  board  and 
$89  per  month  to  start.  BOX  2533,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
W.INTED:  Reliable  housekeeper  to  cook  and  manage 
house  in  Geneva  for  elderly  semi -invalid  and  her 
companion ;  comfortable  home,  good  wages.  BOX  2537, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer  to  work  on  115-acre  farm;  ten  acres 
in  orchard,  balance  grain  and  potatoes :  good  cottage, 
good  salary;  state  age,  nationality,  abiiity,  references. 
Springbrook  Farm,  Wickatunk,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  married  herdsman  and  farmer,  to 
competently  manage  and  operate  40  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  farm  of  299  acres  of  fine  farmland;  DeLaval  milker: 
farm  on  main  highway  near  Easton,  Pa. ;  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  necessary;  full  details,  references, 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  C.  B.  Flory,  M.D.. 
Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

FRUIT  MAN  to  work  and  take  charge  of  a  35-acre 
fruit  farm.  Write  Leo  Lentin,  45  E.  Main  St., 
Patchogue,  L.  I. _ 

FARMER,  general;  married,  with  family  preferred,  for 
retail  dairy  farm,  electrically  equipped:  possibly  man¬ 
agership;  five-room  house,  heat,  water,  garden  privileges; 
state  salary:  no  liquor  or  narcotics.  J.  S.  M.  lYle, 
Mohrsvllle,  jBerks  Co.,  Penna.,  R.  R.  No.  1. _ 

CARPENTER — Supervise  and  work  with  teen-age  boys; 

farm  school  near  Ithaca;  year  round;  salary  and 
maintenance.  George  Junior  Republic,  175  Fifth  Ave- 
nue.  New  York. _ 

WANTED;  Married  man  on  Guernsey  farm;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  wife  to  work  in  owner's  house  at  times:  man 
to  milk  and  care  for  cows  on  A.  R.  test;  separate  five- 
room  apartment;  best  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Silver  Forest  Farm,  Forestville,  N.  Y. :  tel.  2768 

HELP  WANTED — Male  and  female;  salary  $1,290  a 
year  and  up.  If  you  are  in  good  physical  health, 
write  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Handy  man  who  can  do  mason  and  carpenter 
work  on  farm ;  house  and  privileges,  wages  $89  per 
month.  BOX  2548,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  WANTED:  Man  and  wife  or  widow  with  high 
school  boy,  on  dairy  farm;  experienced;  woman  to 
keep  house;  one  adult.  BOX  2546,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  reliable,  for  country  homciin  Bemardsvllle, 
New  Jersey:  handy  man  around  home  and  garden: 
housekeeper-cook;  good  salary,  good  food,  and  congenial 
home;  private  three  rooms  and  bath;  references  re- 
quired.  BOX  2542,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

wanted :  Working  farm  manager  (married),  perma¬ 
nent:  unusual  opportunity  for  enterprising,  well 
qualified  man,  experienced  in  fruit,  dairy  and  poultry: 
give  personal  and  employment  references  past  ten  years. 
BOX  2541,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOJIAN,  reliable,  for  housework,  telephone,  in  doc¬ 
tor's  family,  adults,  suburb  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  good 
home,  good  wages.  All  particulars  to  Doctor’s  Wife, 
BOX  2551,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WAN’TED;  W’oman  for  housework,  help  with  small 
children:  own  room  and  bath.  Call  collect  Sherwood 
2-5063.  Mrs.  James  V.  McNamara,  346  East  37th  St., 
Paterson,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Good  hand  and  machine  milkers:  have  good 
accommodations  for  a  married  man :  nice  cottage,  all 
conveniences.  W’ood  Brook  Farms,  Metuchen,  N.  J. ; 
telephone  Metuchen  6-9360. _ 

COMl’ETENT  Housekeeper  for  business  woman ;  few 
miles  from  Poughkeepsie:  state  references  and  salary. 
BOX  2557,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ONE  or  Two  Girls,  experienced  or  inexperienced,  for 
general  housework  and  help  with  care  of  children: 
private  home,  country,  but  near  N.  Y.  C.  Write  Box 
No.  536,  Ho-Ho-Kus.  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEMO'rHER — Supervise  cottage  of  eight  teen-age 
girls;  farm  school  near  Ithaca  George  Junior  Re- 
piiblic,  ]7.5  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  $199 — Permanent  security  of  country 
home,  companionship  of  considerate  American  family, 
for  middle-aged  woman;  charming  home,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  2  adults,  2  children;  ideal  for  active,  congenial 
worker:  references  required.  J.  Dickely,  Cross  River, 
Westchester  County.  New  York. _ 

COUPLE,  Long  Island  farm ;  woman  cook  and  general 
houseworker:  man  help  around  house  and  assist 
farmer;  our  family.  2  adults.  3  children:  nice  rooms, 
private  bath;  excellent  home  atmosphere:  permanent. 
BOX  2559.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.VNTED;  Working  herdsman  for  pure  bred  Guernsey 

herd  in  South  Jersey,  interested  in  production  for 
retail  milk  business :  must  have  good  references  as  to 
ability  and  honesty:  desire  Graham  student:  no  liquor 
and  preferably  no  smoking;  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions,  with  top  wages  for  capable  man.  BOX  2569, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Y’OUNG  COUPLE,  fond  of  children  and  lovely  home; 

experience  not  essential:  must  be  wllling  to  learn  full 
care  of  house,  grounds;  two  comforta' le  rooms,  bath, 
liberal  time  off;  gooii  character  references  necessary: 
write  in  detail  concerning  abilities,  wages  desired. 
C.  R.  Abry,  Westport.  Conn. _ 

WAN'TED:  Capable  man  to  take  charge  of  farm  and 
dairy,  pennanent  position,  good  home.  BOX  2549. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  WAN’TED — Couple:  Man  as  gardener  and  handy¬ 
man  on  farm:  wife  cook  and  assist  housework  week¬ 
ends  when  owner  in  residence;  for  present  must  be 
willing  live  unimproved  house:  state  wages  expected, 
age.  number  of  children,  experience,  references.  BOX 

2573,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ^ _ 

COUPLE — Cook,  serve,  maintain  house:  desirable,  not 
necessary,  man  able  do  repair  work,  minor  painting, 
lawns,  flowers:  permanent:  want  steady  couple  who  like 
the  country  and  appreciate  surroundings;  farm  and  stock 
taken  care  of  by  others:  fifty  miles  from  Grand  Central, 
near  station:  state  experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX 

2574,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Middle-aged  woman  to  cook  for  four  to  six 
men  on  farm:  could  have  child  over  six;  nice  three- 
room  private  house :  $69  per  month.  W’rlte  George 
Henkel,  B.F.D.  Allendale.  New  Jersey,  or  call  Wyckoff 
(N.  J.)  304.  _ 

COUPLE — Cook -houseworker  and  gardener-handyman  ; 

now  house  near  Roslyn.  Long  Island;  two  nice  rooms 
and  bath  over  garage;  $259  a  month.  BOX  2572, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

W.YNTED:  Herdsman;  man  of  experience  and  good 
character,  familiar  with  raising  of  calves  and  advance 
register  testing;  married  man  preferred:  good  living 
conditions  and  salary.  Reply,  giving  references,  F.  H. 
Smith,  Chedco  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. _ 

‘FARMER  operate  fruit  farm;  must  be  experienced:  8- 
room  house:  good  salary  and  bonus;  excellent  position. 
Bomile  Brook  Farm,  Middlehope,  B.D.  1,  Newburgh. 
N.  Y. ;  tel.  Newburgh  15R3. _ 

GIRI., — Houseworker,  experienced  or  Inexperienced;  good 
home,  own  room ;  no  washing :  light  ironing ;  state 
salary.  Dr.  Newman,  610  E.  93rd  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
MARRIED  FARMER  with  family  capable  operating 
50-cow  North  Jersey  dairy  farm  wage-share  basis. 
BOX  2568,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Handy  man,  single,  middle-aged,  reliable. 

for  poultry  farm ;  state  wages  and  experiences.  BOX 
2562,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted,  Male — House  father,  active,  private 
boarding  school,  adolescent  boys.  BOX  2563,  Rural 
New-Yorker.   


WANTED:  Wide-awake  couple  to  take  charge  of  35-acre 
farm,  raising  capons  and  broilers;  bungalow  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  bath  and  electricity  supplied;  salary  accord¬ 
ing  to  results:  owner  will  help  when  necessary.  BOX 
2566,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Working  manager  for  purebred  Guernsey 
herd ;  write  stating  experience  and  references.  Reply 
to  Box  29,  Newton,  N,  J. _ _ 

WANTED:  A  couple  to  take  charge  of  eleven  aged 
ladies  and  a  farm  for  wages,  farm  income,  housing 
and  maintenance.  Write  Presbyterian  Home,  Newvllle, 
Pa. _ _ _ _ 

COUPLE,  country,  Westchester,  49  miles  NYC:  man 
gardening  and  general  outside  work;  woman  general 
housework ;  own  cottage ;  state  age,  references.  BOX 
2564,  Rural  New-Y'orker.  _ _ 

COUPLE,  dairy  farm,  18  cows:  4  rooms  in  main 

house,  all  modem  improvements :  $159.  Apply  Ebel, 
H^tterson,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey:  salary  $180  a  month  and 
some  privileges.  BOX  2543.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXI’ERIENCED  Farm  Manager — Returned  veteran; 

college  graduate,  expert  poultry  crops;  s^e  dairy, 
fruit,  beef;  married;  modern  house  essential;  salary 
$250 :  available  immediately.  Harry  Rothman,  6037 
Latona  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  tel.  Allegheny  4647. 

FARM  MANAGER,  single,  wishes  position  where  he 
can  leam  butchering  trade  and  still  carry  on:  prefer 
estate  or  school :  state  school  graduate ;  no  liquor ;  ref- 
erences.  BOX  2527,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

MAN  with  Tractor  wants  work  in  woods.  Jerry 
Hotchkiss,  Caneadea,  N.  Y. _ 

CARETAKER-GARDENER,  married,  wife,  son  IL 
wishes  position  on  estate:  greenhouse  experience: 
A1  reference;  capable  full  charge.  BOX  2538,  Rural 
New-Y'orker. _ _ 

POSITION  wanted  by  American  single  man,  as  care¬ 
taker  on  estate  or  small  farm,  experienced  around 
cattle,  horses,  poultry.  Samuel  Dixon,  General  De- 
livery,  Bridgeport,  Conn. _ _ 

EX-SERVICE  MAN  wants  position  on  estate:  15  years 
of  experience  in  all  kinds  of  estate  work.  Otto  Madsin, 
Greenridge,  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

■VETERAN,  recently  discharged,  would  like  to  leam 
landscaping;  age  22,  married:  wife  is  experienced  in 
general  office  work;  ambitious  and  trustworthy;  avail- 
able  at  once.  Joseph  Marcus,  Chestertown,  Md. 
WORKING  Farm  Manager-Herdsman,  experienced 
purebred  Guernseys,  knowledge  of  commercial  dairy¬ 
ing,  crops,  farm  machinery;  honest,  willing,  dependable. 
31  years  of  age,  married,  2  children;  prefer  job  where 
wife  can  board  3  or  4  men.  BOX  2555,  Rural  N.-Y. 

POSITION  WAN’TED  as  working  manager  by  middle- 
aged  married  man,  farm  or  estate;  no  drinking  or 
smoking;  thoroughly  experienced  stock,  poultry,  car¬ 
pentry,  building  maintenance,  all  farm  machinery  opera- 
tlons  and  upkeep.  BOX  2556,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Middle-aged  Couple  (Scotch),  experienced 

in  poultry,  want  position  on  poultry  farm  or  small 
estate;  could  take  care  of  few  cows.  BOX  2576,  R.N.Y. 

WIDOW,  59— Good  housekeper  for  one  adult;  New 

Jersey  preferred.  BOX  2579,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  well  recommended:  cook,  serve  houseworker: 

gardener,  repairs,  general  maintenance.  BOX  2578, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Dan^ln  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N  Y. 

FARM  Plots — 1%  to  36  acres  from  $45  and  up;  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  also  state  highway  locations:  sold 
on  terms  or  cash.  Safranek,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

EAS’TERN  Pennsylvania.  19  miles  from  Stroudsburg 
and  98  miles  from  New  York  City;  old  colonial  stone 
house  and  farm  of  128  acres:  half  mile  trout  stream 
with  natural  site  for  7-acre  lake;  house  has  9  rooms, 
electric,  water,  furnace;  dairy  bam  very  large:  machine 
shed;  2  poultry  houses:  granary,  pig  pen,  2-car  garage; 
about  39  acres  of  very  large  timber;  slate  roofs  on 
all  main  buildings;  annual  taxes  $64.  Price  $11,999. 
Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Leam,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ _ 

299  ACRE  N.  Y.  State  Alfalfa  Farm — Suitable  for 
gentleman’s  estate;  a  409-head  sheep  farm,  or  a 
40-59  cow  dairy.  Located  in  southern  Washington  County 
6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  Improved  gravel  road, 
one  mile  each  way  to  blk.  top  county  roads,  30  miles 
from  Saratoga,  Gleiis  Falls,  Troy,  Bennington  and  Man¬ 
chester,  Vermont.  Bus  to  consolidated  school  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  R.  F.  D.  Electricity,  telephone,  furnace,  bath¬ 
room,  two  gravity  water  systems,  concrete  floor  laundry 
room.  79-75  acres  alfalfa  meadows,  39  acres  wood  with 
pine  and  locust  plantations,  balance  plowable  improved 
pasture ;  meadows  suitable  for  tractor  and  modem  ma¬ 
chinery;  fenced  throughout  with  woven  wire  for  sheep; 
fields  well  watered.  Modern  14-room  house;  hot  air 
pipe  furnace,  A-1  condition  Inside  and  out.  Main  bam 
with  basement  35’x89’xl4’,  attached  shed  59’x25’xl8’, 
26  stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets;  basement  shed 
room  for  299  sheep  with  2  inside  water  tanks ;  2  stave 
silos  12’x35’  and  16’x40.  Horse  barn  28’x49’xl8’,  5  stalls 
and  box  stall ;  hay  barn  and  tool  shed  59’x39’xl6’ ; 
total  hay  storage  150  tons;  com  crib  18’x40’  drive  in. 
New  concrete  milk  house  with  6-can.  built-in  insulated 
vat,  equipped  with  electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  slate 
or  corrugated  iron;  rodded  for  lightning;  foundations 
A-1 :  all  buildings  painted  3  coats  1942.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools,  or 
house  furnishings.  Terms  cash,  no  agents.  Duane  G. 
Brownell,  owner  and  operator.  Phone  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
I91F14. _ 

PENNA, — Berks  County  farms,  one  to  299  acres.  H. 
F.  Strunk.  35  N.  6th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  185-acre  gentleman’s  dairy  farm:  19-room 
main  house:  servants’  homes;  large  bams,  silos;  75 
cattle,  4  horses ;  tractors,  tools,  crops :  going,  help  will 
remain.  Price  $45,999,  list.  Harry  Vail,  broker. 
Warwick.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Large  dairy  farm,  well  located:  bargain. 
Box  145.  So.  Dayton.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  Cold  storage,  apple  and  dairy  business; 

storage  capacity  25,909  bu.,  always  full:  75  acres 
bearing  apple  orchards,  latest  varieties;  dairy  bam  for 
32  head :  big  roadstand  business,  wealthy  clientele,  state 
road  location  50  miles  from  N.  Y.  City;  175  acres  well 
watered  by  three  brooks  and  ponds ;  electrlcWy,  school 
bus.  mail  delivered;  three  tenant  houses,  modern  ten- 
room  house,  buildings  excellent:  same  family  80  years: 
a  good  going  business,  Edwin  S.  Fancher.  owner, 
Warwick.  Orange  County,  New  York. _ 

PRODUCTIVE)  Chicken  Farm — 9  acres,  all  clear;  six- 
room  modern  (well  shaded)  dwelling;  room  for  1009 
layers.  2099  broilers:  all  improvements:  2-car  garage: 
incl.  809  layers  (Leghorn).  509  broilers  (Rocks)  ;  re¬ 
tail  route  with  truck:  59  miles  from  N.  Y.  $12,000. 
Oak  Lawn,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  .546.  Farmingdalc,  N.  J. 
GREENVILLE — 109  acres;  13-room  house:  2  barns.  2 
outbuildings:  electric;  g  acres  woodland,  strea® 
through  property.  Price  $6,500.  Efaill  M.  Koch,  852 
Cypress  Avenue,  Ridgewood.  N.  Y. _ 

WEST’S  Fall  Catalogue  hundreds  farms  and  businesses 
New  York,  Penna..  other  states:  free  copy.  West’s 
Fami  Agency.  Brokers,  QE  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 

COUNTRY  STORE,  small  town.  30  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton,  large  general  stock;  do  $2,000  weekly  bus¬ 
iness;  building,  stock,  fixtures.  $35,000.  H.  P. 
VanOrder,  39  Clarke  St..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 

F.VRM  For  Sale;  Good  house,  fair  bam,  cheap.  BOX 
2.529.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

35  ACRES,  village  property  Warren  County;  magnifi¬ 
cent  views,  adjacent  Routes  6  and  8,  and  Delaware 
River:  no  buildings;  price  reasonable.  V.  Banos 
(owner),  Delaware.  N.  J. _ ; _ 

CEN’TRAL  V’ERMONX,  259  acres,  attractive  7-room 
Cape  Cod  house  with  conveniences :  modern  bam  for 
35  head;  poultry  houses  and  range  shelters;  good  loca- 
tlon;  $5.290.  BOX  2535,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Ol’ERATING  Dairy  Fami:  297  acres  very  high  state 
cultivation;  3  good  houses,  new  barn,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  190  miles  from  New  York:  easy  terms.  Owner 
Samuel  Deuel.  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y, ;  phone  19-3. _ 

NEW  Free  Fall  Catalog.  Just  off  the  press.  Don’t  buy 
without  it.  Husted.  2488  Concourse.  New  York  City.  NY 
BROKERS  A’TTENTION!  We  want  contacts  with  live. 

reliable  co-brokers.  Wo  have  many  buyers.  Please 
write  to  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Concourse.  Bronx 
58.  N.  Y.  Selling  farms  for  over  30  years. _ 

P.\R>r.  90  Acres,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  State — 29 
acres  wood,  rest  good  tillable  soil;  9-room  house, 
newly  renovated,  electric  and  furnace:  large  barn.  12- 
tio  concrete  stable,  good  hen  house,  spring  and  creek 
watered  pasture:  low  taxes;  price  $3,500  cash.  Frank 
Courtier,  R.D.  1,  Ft.  Edward.  N.  Y. 

1,054-.VCRB  Champlain  Valley  dairy  farm,  137  head. 

stock,  tools,  complete  modern  mechanized  equipment: 
new  residence,  tenant  houses,  barns,  buildings  well 
maintained:  present  income  over  $39,000.  Pictures, 
details,  terms,  from  Smith  Bell  &  (lo.,  Burlington, 
Vermont,  or  A.  Schuettinger.  Vergennes,  Vermont. 


^h^rd  road.  Mr.  Eugene  Cieply.  R.D.  1,  Broadalbin, 

WANT:^:  Farm,  over  15  acres,  about  6-room  house 

City:  up  to 

$5,000  cash.  Address  Box  281.  North  Bergen  N  J 

*  miles  from  Binghamton,  lies  level' 
attractive  8-room  house,  bath,  fireplace’ 
^®®t,  large  basement  bam,  garage,  hen  house’ 
$6.0^00.  H.  P.  VanOrder.  39  Clarke  St^’B^ngha^n.’ 

^‘-YEAR  Farm  Home,  Catskill  "foothills  109  miles 

ilohawk  vaIkys,*°'westom^^ew'^*Y  Hudson, 

price:  no  agents.  BOX  2547,  Rural 

^  fern '^.^i^h^^retaU  p^uU^ 

I".’  f  SS, 

Rural  New-Yorker  2544. 

tillable.  auartopastor^^uarter'wSnrrlVe^^^^^^^ 
^rn,  30  stanchions,  house  compRtoly 

bSx^S.  Kl’r’alN'lw^-Yofkf;®*’®  t®™  mortgage! 

200-ACRE  village  dairy,  36  acres  tillage  rest 

others  to  choose  from.  W.  B.  Wheeler,  Bemardston; 

FOR  SALE;  Gas  station,  garage,  general  «tere 
apartment  with  bath,  fully  equipped  :  possefslon  iS- 
m^ately ;  write  for  particulars.  M.  T.  Uhler  Bridge 
ville,  Delaware;  route  13. _  "riage- 

I  ARM  For  Sale — Northern  Vermont,  95  acres  Tn 

acres  go^  ground  for  planting.  15  acres  pfstum  79 

Sin-sS  “.Wile  E“ 

Kuenen,  steam  heat;  one  4-room  cottage,  new.  electric- 
ilroc water,  bath,  steam  heat:  bam  for  19 
^ce  $1  “5"^ ®  electrified: 

2^61,  RurM’ New"Yorke7^'  ® 

P()R  SALE:  Farm  and  woodland  68  acres-  mn.,™ 
from  Elmira  N.  Y. ;  7  miles  from  Sayre  Pa  9? 
room  house,  electric,  good  water;  2  barns  9  head  of 

KWloo  If®'"®;’  fann  See 

price  $0,599.  E,  J.  Larrabee,  R.D.  No,  2,  Sayre  Pa 

sarin. 

-  acres ,  garage  ana  chicken  hou«e ;  owner  transfcrrpd 

F<5R  SAIE — 4‘4-acre  estate  and  poultry  farm  ’q  mi)e= 
from  New  York  City,  bus  and  train  serv\c;-  Targe 
^®®i'  6l®®tricity,  city  water,' gas- 
new  insulated  chicken  houses,  capacity  1699  layers  •  6 
summer  houses.  2  brooder  houses:  fruit  treef-  total 
productiBn  of  ^gs,  broilers  and  fruit  sold  at  home  at 
retail  Pnees.  Pull  Information  write  A.  DeLeeuw  316 
South  Aliddletow'n  Road,  Pearl  River  N  Y 

FOR  SALE:  Property  60  miles  from  "city”  -  view  imr 

^'Br^me"'county  ialrr“fa™s^‘’:‘iTh'  finlst^'sS^'iT^ 

Kelly,  Rep,,  82  2nd  St,,  Deposit.  V 

135  ACipS,  good  soil;  livable  150-year-old  Cane  Cod’ 
der:  fair  outbuildings,  piped  spring  wator-  id^i 
summers:  secluded,  20-mile  view;  two  stream^ 

^‘rt®  25  near  Cre  T -’ $1759 
half  cash.  Owner,  BOX  2577.  Rnrnf  New-Yorkfr  ’ 

farm,  main  highway;  house  5  room; 

ajid  pictur’es  flrsTlet^r^^B^x  2565.'*Rural  NewU^n^k!!^ 

FRUITS  AND  Fonnic 


honey,  five  pounds,  $1.59  prepaid  to 
GlbstS^,  B^d/ord  Hins!°N.  refunded.  W  S. 

clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.59;  10  lbs  *“>  7>; 

in.  i-" 

ve*®’  prepaid.  nS 

c.  u.  D.  s.  F.  W.  Lesser.  Fayetteville,  New  York. 

rtover.  postpaid  $3.  No  C.  O  D ’s 
F.  W,  Lesser,  Fayetteville.  New  York. 

®®y®®  Wildflower  Honey;  contains  no  biick- 

^rtPng  flavored  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.60 
10  lbs.  $3.00,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  N.  y’ 

8A\'E  Sugar  Coupons:  Order  5-lb.  can  dark  mania 
sugar,  only  $3. 75;  5-lb.  box,  2-oz.  rakes  dark  maple 
sugar,  $4,50.  Bert  E.  Prescott.  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

hood  Butter  Nuts  Wanted.  Mable  Garland.  Putney,' 


INDIAN  RI\’ER  Oranges — Sweet,  juicy,  tree-ripened' 
from  our  groves  to  your  home;  bushel,  $5.99;  express 
prepaid.  Lee  Howell,  Grower.  Titusville,  Florida. 


Other  AdvertUements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  560, 


ARMOUR'S  BIG  CROP  FERTILIZER 


w 


LARGER  YIELDS-. 

BETTER  QUALITY 

Armour’s  is  quick-acting,  hard-working,  long-lasting! 
Cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  other  small  grains,  vegetables, 
fruit,  tobacco— there’s  an  Armour  formula  for  every 
kind  of  crop.  Armour  plants,  located  throughout  the 
country,  are  producing  fertilizer  analyses  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  region.  From  the  Armour  plant  nearby, 
get  the  fertilizer  you  need  to  Make  Every  Acre  Do 
Its  Best!  Order  now,  to  be  sure  of  your  requirements. 


INCREASED  INCOME  FROM  CATTLE 


It'  * 


Fertilized  pastures  improve  meat  and  milk 
production,  yield  rich  cuttings  of  hay,  add 
extra  weeks  of  grazing  —  increase  your  in¬ 
come.  Apply  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  Fertilizers 
in  the  amount  and  of  the  analysis  recom¬ 
mended  by  your  state  agricultural  authorities. 


BIG 


IFERIiUZERS 


„MaA€ - 
^BreryAcre 

Dolts 
Best 


FIRST  AID 
IN  SAVING  SOIL 


/^\• 


'AV'-' 


ORDER  NOW -DON'T  DELAY 

To  be  sure  you  have  fertilizer  wJhea 
you  need  it,  place  your  order  now. 
Late  orders  may  be  delayed.  See  your 
nearby  Armour  Agent  right  away. 


.  *  t  - . 

Include  unproductive  acres  in  your  farm 
program,  too.  Build  terraces,  plant  legumes 
in  contour  strips,  rotate  crops.  Armour’s 
BIG  CROP  Fertilizer  helps  legumes  make 
a  quick,  abundant  growth  and  reinforces 
their  soil-building  work. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


■ar 


c* 
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No.  5610 


Wintering  the  Laying  Flock 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 


INTERING  the  farm  animals  is 
an  old,  oft-used  farm  expression. 
By  it  is  meant  the  care  and  at¬ 
tention  which  need  to  be  given 
to  them  during  the  cold,  wintry 

_  months  when  most  animals  are 

more  or  less  closely  housed.  The  expression 
applies  to  the  farm  poultry  flock  in  a  rather 
special  way,  for  hens  are  supposed,  in  these 
days,  to  be  stimulated  to  a  high  level  of  egg 
yield  before  Winter  sets  in,  and  then  to  be 
maintained  at  high  economical  rates  of  egg 
production  throughout  the  Winter  season.  A 
well-bred,  well-reared  pullet  flock  ought, 
under  average  conditions,  to  show  a  rate  of 
egg  yield  amounting  to  at  least  60  per  cent  for 
the  flock  during  the  four  months  of  October 
through  January.  If  the  farm  hens  this  Winter 
can  be  held  up  to  that  level  of  egg  production, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  eggs  to  supply  our 
needs. 

Close  Housing  and  Lights 

Layers  eat  more  egg-producing, 
stimulating  dry  mash,  and  keep 
nearer  to  the  water  supply  and  to 
their  nests,  if  they  are  kept  closely 
housed  until  good  Spring  weather; 
and  that  means  they  should  not  be 
let  out  in  a  yard  at  all,  no  matter 
how  nice  the  day  nor  how  free  the 
ground  may  be  from  snow.  Keep 
the  hens  and  pullets  closely  housed. 

It  will  increase  egg  yields,  keep 
their  feet  cleaner  and  thus  produce 
cleaner  eggs,  and  it  will  be  less 
work  too.  It  is  easier  to  maintain 
the  sanitation  of  the  interior  of  the 
hen  house  than  it  is  to  keep  the 
house  clean,  and  the  surrounding 
yard  space  as  well.  Figure  on  three 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen, 
starting  in  October  when  the  flocks 
are  made  up.  As  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses,  some  hens  will  die,  but 
normal  death  losses  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one  per  cent  of  the  number 
originally  placed  in  the  pen  each 
month  during  the  Winter. 

Farm  hens  are  valuable  produc¬ 
ers  on  most  farms,  and  their  eggs 
are  a  steady  source  of  cash  income. 

The  farm  flock  should  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  greatest  possible  egg 
production  especially  during  the 
Winter  when  prices  are  at  their 
best.  Light  will  help  a  lot.  It  is 
economical  to  use  electric  lights  in 
the  farm  poultry  laying  house  all 
during  the  season,  giving  the  hens 
a  uniform  13 -hour  lighted  day. 

This  means  turning  on  the  lights 
sufficiently  early  each  morning  to 
give  the  hens  that  13 -hour  day  be¬ 
fore  sunset  when  they  naturally 
prefer  to  go  to  the  roosts.  As  the 
Winter  days  change  in  length,  the 
time  switch,  or  set-up  alarm  clock. 


should  be  fixed  so  that  the  lights  are  turned 
on  early  enough  to  give  the  needed  length  of 
day.  The  lights  can  be  turned  off  at  conven¬ 
ience  around  breakfast  time. 

A  standard  electric  lighting  unit  for  an 
average  sized  poultry  laying  house  is,  one  40- 
watt  bulb  fitted  with  a  reflector  four  inches 
deep  at  center  by  16  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  outer  edge,  and  hung  six  feet  above  the 
litter  surface  level,  midway  from  front  to 
back  and  from  side  to  side.  One  such  unit 
should  be  used  for  each  200  square  feet  of  floor 
area  or  major  fraction  thereof.  The  thing  is  to 
illuminate  all  of  the  floor  area  over  which  the 
laying  birds  should  work  while  the  lights 
are  on. 


Stimulate  Mash 
Under  stimulation 


Consumption 


or  forcing  for  heavy 
Winter  egg  yield,  hens  should  be  amply  sup¬ 
plied  with  opportunity  to  consume  dry  mash, 


There  is  nothing  that  looks  better  to  a  poultryman  than  the  sight  of  well-reared 
pullets,  comfortably  quartered  for  the  Winter.  This  flock  of  White  Leghorns  are 
high  producers  because  they  are  properly  fed  and  housed. 


A  sturdy,  multiple  unit  poultry  house  (20  x  24  feet)  such  as  this  one  at  the  New 
Jersey  Eo^ernnent  Station^  is  admirably  adapted  for  wintering  the  fa‘)‘m  laying 
flock.  It  ts  suited  to  about  150  hens  at  the  start  of  the  season^  arid  on  the 
can  be  divided  into  several  units,  if  desired. 


for  it  is  the  ingredients  of  dry  mash  that  force 
Ggg  production.  This  means  one  six  foot  length 
mash  hopper,  permitting  feeding  from  both 
sides,  set  up  on  legs  about  18  inches  off  the 
floor,  for  every  25  hens.  This  is  more  than  has 
sometimes  been  recommended,  but  it  is  wise 
to  err  on  the  side  of  furnishing  more  rather 
than  too  little  mash  hopper  space.  Arrange 
these  mash  hoppers  out  in  the  center  of  the 
pens,  so  that  the  hens  will  find  it  easy  and  con¬ 
venient  to  use  them,  and  where  the  light  is 
always  good,  either  natural  or  electric. 

Select  a  good  mash  mixture  and  use  it  faith¬ 
fully  during  the  Winter.  Hens  are  creatures 
of  habit,  and  do  best  on  a  continuance  of  the 
same  diets,  other  things  being  equal.  Two 
things  are  essential:  furnish  some  fresh  mash 
every  morning,  but  never  fill  the  hoppers  more 
than  about  two-thirds  full,  to  prevent  waste; 
and  each  time  one  goes  through  the  pens,  reach 
down  and  give  the  mash  a  stir.  These  two 
simple  aids  to  mash  consumption  will  do  won¬ 
ders  toward  getting  heavier  consumption  and 
more  eggs;  or  try,  also,  sprinkling  the  upper 
surface  with  a  few  drops  of  clean  water,  say 
about  midday,  as  one  goes  through.  This  forms 
a  bit  of  moist  mash  which  the  hens  eat  greedily 
at  once.  We  did  that,  the  other  day,  and  found 
that  the  hens  followed  us  down 
through  the  house,  jumping  up  on 
the  hopper  perches  as  soon  as  we 
passed  along.  It  is  this  additional 
mash  consumption  that  will  stimu¬ 
late  or  force  heavier  Winter  egg 
yields. 

Grain  Feeding 

While  heavy  egg  production 
during  the  cold  months  is  being 
stimulated,  good  fleshing  condition 
must  also  be  maintained.  This  can 
be  done  by  judicious  grain  feeding, 
made  up,  preferably,  of  two  parts 
by  weight  of  yellow  corn,  one  of 
wheat,  and  one  of  oats.  Heavy 
layers,  especially  pullets  or  first- 
year  producers,  should  eat  from  10 
to  12  pounds  of  grain  per  day  per 
hundred  birds.  This  grain  should 
be  divided  into  three  meals,  with 
one  fourth  at  breakfast,  or  when 
the  lights  go  on,  one  fourth  at 
noon,  and  one  half  at  evening  be¬ 
fore  they  seek  the  perches.  Also, 
we  advocate  keeping  plump,  heavy 
whole  oats  before  them  all  of  the 
lighted  time.  Oats  are  wholesome 
valuable  feed»  and  their  liberal 
consumption  seems  to  ward  off 
trouble  from  cannibalism.  We  feed 
oats  in  low,  V-shaped  troughs  with 
good  results.  Grain  may  also  well 
be  fed  in  similar  troughs,  especially 
when  it  is  scarce  and  high  priced, 
instead  of  scattering  it  broadcast 
in  the  litter.  Trough  feeding  of 
grain  is  more  sanitary  and  the 
birds  get  all  of  it.  The  troughs 
should  be  hung  up  out  of  the  way 
except  at  feeding  time. 

While  hens  are  producing  eggs 
at  good  rates,  they  must  have  an 
abundant  and  constant  supply  of 
clean,  fresh,  unfrozen  water  dur- 
( Continued  on  page  583) 
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Homestead  in  the  North  Country 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  1800’s,  many  groups 
of  settlers  came  from  New  England  into  North¬ 
ern  New  York,  following  .the  blazed  trails 
through  the  vast  forests  to  found  homes.  The 
majority  of  these  settlers  came  from  Vermont, 
and  most  of  them  were  farmers  and  dairymen. 
Their  settlements  were  spread  among  the  up¬ 
state  counties  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and 
Lewis,  and  eventually  this  section  became  the 
leading  dairy  territory  of  the  nation.  Both 
cheese  and  butter  were  produced,  at  first  in 
the  dairymen’s  homes,  and  as  the  industry  ex¬ 
panded,  the  manufacturing  was  done  in  the 
factories  and  creameries.  St.  Lawrence  County 
became  the  largest  dairy  county  in  the  United 
States.  The  peak  of  the  cheese  industry  was 
reached  about  1900.  In  St.  Lawrence  County, 
butter  was  at  first  favored  over  cheese,  and  for 
a  period  the  county  led  the  State  as  a  butter 
producer.  Early  in  the  1900’s  the  shipment  of 
fluid  milk  from  upstate  counties  to  the  New 
York  market  began  to  assume  large  propor¬ 
tions.  Milk  shipping  stations  replaced  cream¬ 
eries  and  cheese  factories.  Wisconsin  replaced 
New  York  State  as  the  leading  cheese  producer, 
and  the  heart  of  the  dairy  industry  moved  to 
the  Middle  West. 

The  fact  that  the  New  Englanders  who  came 
into  the  North  Country  to  found  homes  in  the 
early  1800’s  were  largely  dairymen,  had  a  large 
part  in  moulding  the  farmers’  activities  of  the 
upstate  counties  into  a  great  dairy  territory, 
which  it  still  continues'  to  be.  Among  the 
thousands  of  Vermonters  who  poured  into 
Northern  New  York  in  the  early  1800’s  was 
Major  Ebenezer  Allen,  who  came  from  Wood- 
stock  with  a  family  of  12  children.  He  settled 
in  the  town  of  Hounsfield  in  Jeffersqn  County, 
about  five  miles  from  Sockets  Harbor,  and  the 
Allen  homestead  still  remains  in  the  possession 
of  Frank  W.  Allen,  a  member  of  the  Allen  clan. 

Within  five  years  following  the  coming  of  the 
Allens  to  Hounsfield,  Great  Britain  took  up 
arms  against  the  United  States,  and  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  Sockets  Harbor  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  border,  an  early  attack  was  made  on  the 
village  by  a  British  fleet,  fitted  out  at  Kingston, 
Ontario,  the  fleet  heading  for  Sockets  Harbor 
where  a  battle  was  fought  May  29,  1813.  As 
Major  Allen  had  served  in  the  Revolution,  he 
had  a  prominent  part  in  marshaling  the  raw 
militiamen  of  Jefferson  County  to  the  defense 
of  the  port  of  Sockets  Harbor.  As  a  second 
Paul  Revere,  he  galloped  to  the  nearby  towns, 
arousing  the  farmers  and  urging  them  to  drop 
their  plow  handles  and  rush  to  the  threatened 
village,  where  the  British  fleet  had  been 
sighted.  Both  Major  Allen  and  his  son  Leon¬ 
ard,  a  lad  of  17,  participated  in  the  Battle  of 
Sockets  Harbor. 

Now,  over  132  years  after  this  historic  battle, 
the  Allen  homestead  is  again  in  the 
limelight,  as  an  approach  to  the 
great  Dexter  airport,  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  spent  $1,- 
500,000.  It  is  to  afford  the  approach 
for  the  great  air  liners  when  they 
enter  the  big  airport.  The  airport’s 
runway  at  the  southern  entrance  is 
just  outside  the  Allen  farm’s  north¬ 
ern  boundary. 

Directly  south  of  the  southern 
runAyay  is  the  Muscallonge  burying 
ground,  where  lie  many  of  Houns- 
field’s  pioneer  settlers.  One  of  these 
was  the  town’s  first  settler,  Amasa 
Fox,  who  built  a  cabin  here  in 
1800,  later  giving  a  portion  of  his 
farm  for  a  neighboring  cemetery. 

Fox  was  a  close  friend  of  Augustus 
Sacket,  Sackets  Harbor’s  first  set¬ 
tler,  who  built  the  first  frame  house 
in  the  village  about  1801.  Sacket, 
for  whom  the  village  was  named,  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  with  large  holdings  of  land  in  the 
country,  and  he  also  represented  another  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Ezra  Hounsfield,  acting  as  land  agent 
for  Hounsfield  in  his  extensive  land  dealings. 
Although  Amasa  Fox  was  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  town,  little  is  known  of  him 
except  that  he  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  first  organization  of  the  town  government, 
issuing  the  call  for  the  first  town  meeting  and 
being  chosen  as  the  town’s  first  assessor.  It  now 
develops  that  in  the  cemetery,  the  land  for 
which  Amasa  Fox  gave  to  the  community,  his 
resting  place  is  among  those  of  about  50  pio¬ 
neers  whose  graves  are  marked  only  with  an 
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ordinary  limestone  slab,  with  no  inscription. 
However,  the  cemetery’s  present  sexton  has  a 
record  of  where  the  Fox  grave  is  located  and 
a  movement  is  to  be  launched  to  provide  a 
suitable  marker  for  this  eminent  settler,  now 
almost  forgotten.  Among  those  buried  in  the 
Muscallonge  burying  ground  is  Major  Ebenezer 
Allen,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Battle  of  Sack¬ 
ets  Harbor,  with  several  members  of  his  family. 
New  York.  l.  a. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

This  is  one  of  the  times  when  I  shall  let  the 
other  fellow  talk  about  cows  and  cucumbers 
while  I  just  lean  on  the  line  fence  and  chat 
with  my  Rural  New-Yorker  neighbors.  When 
you  are  young  and  full  of  pep,  you  make  great 


This  is  “Our  Horse  Buckey”  about  which  E.  E.,  also 
pictured  here,  wrote  in  our  November  17  issue.  Both 
Ellen  Eggleton  and  Buckey  do  their  share  of  the  farm 
work  at  her  father’s  place  near  Big  Flats  in  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y. 

plans  about  the  things  you  are  going  to  do.  You 
are  going  to  have  the  finest  farm  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  you  are  going  to  have  all  blooded  stock; 
you  are  going  to  have  a  modern  barn  and  all 
the  finest  machinery;  and  to  please  the  Missus, 
you  are  going  to  build  a  mansion  that  will  be 
the  envy  of  all  the  women  in  the  community. 
Well,  we  made  just  such  plans  when  we  came 
to  Long  Acres.  The  old  house  was  so  shabby 
that  at  first  the  Missus  refused  to  move  in,  but 
I  assured  her  that  in  a  few  years  we  would 
build  a  real  mansion.  Then  various  things  hap¬ 
pened.  Three  more  children  came,  the  Missus 
became  ill  and  had  to  have  an  operation,  the 
older  children  were  ready  for  high  school  so 
we  had  to  buy  a  car,  and  then  the  cost  of  farm 
produce  fell  below  cost  of  production.  So  we 
are  still  living  in  the  old  house  although  we 
have  made  some  improvements,  but  now  look 
what’s  happened.  This  Fall,  the  Missus  spent 
several  weeks  of  hard  work  cleaning,  painting 


and  varnishing,  for  we  cannot  afford  a  city 
painter  and  I  could  not  help  her.  When  Lewis 
came  home  from  the  war,  we  greeted  him  in 
the  yard,  then  came  into  the  house,  and  the 
first  thing  he  said  was:  “Gee,  Mom,  it  is  nice 
and  cozy  in  here.”  The  other  day  we  got  a 
letter  from  Kenny  who  is  still  in  Germany,  and 
it  was  full  of  longing  for  the  old  home.  The 
leaning  maple  in  the  front  yard,  the  little  pond 
in  the  pasture,  the  ravine^  in  the  woods,  and 
most  of  all  the  old  home.  'Yes,  it  is  the  same 
old  house,  but  it  is  the  dearest  place  on  earth 
to  the  children  who  have  wandered  so  far  away. 

I  have  an  idea  that  very  many  of  you  are 
still  living  in  the  old  house,  just  as  we  are, 
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but  don’t  waste  any  time  on  regrets.  I’ve 
known  a  number  of  men  who  made  their 
dreams  come  true.  They  really  did  make  a 
show  farm  and  built  a  mansion  that  over¬ 
shadowed  all  their  neighbors’.  But  I’ve  yet  to 
know  one  who  is  happy  afterwards.  I’ve  known 
many  instances  in  which  the  building  of  that 
mansion  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the  home. 
The  richest  farmer  in  this  community  built  his 
mansion  after  the  old  farm  house  had  burned. 
Two  weeks  after  they  had  moved  into  the  new 
house,  he  fitted  up  a  small  room  above  the 
garage,  put  in  a  stove  and  his  desk,  moved  in 
a  few  pieces  of  the  old  furniture  and  there  he 
spends  his  time.  He  goes  into  the  house  only 
for  meals  and  to  sleep.  When  I  remarked  about 
all  this,  he  said,  “Ben,  the  happiest  time  of  all 
my  life  was  when  we  were  living  in  the  old 
log  house  my  father  built  during  the  time  the 
new  house  was  being  built.  The  patter  of  the 
raindrops'  on  the  roof  above  my  head  was  the 
sweetest  lullaby  I  ever  heard.  Whatever  you 
do,  Ben,  don’t  build  a  mansion.”  So  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well  that  our  dreams  did  not  come 
true.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
a  house  and  a  home.  After  all,  it  is  the  little 
things  that  make  up  the  sum  total  of  life. 

What  has  all  that  to  do  with  farming?  Not 
a  thing,  but  you  see  I’m  not  writing  about 
farming  right  now;  I’m  writing  to  the  people 
on  the  farm,  the  best  folks  on  earth.  So  let 
others  talk  of  corn  and  cabbages,  while  I  just 
lean  on  the  line  fence  and  chat  with  my 
neighbors.  l.  b.  reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Bird  Neighbors 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  bird 
friends  you  have,  if  you  just  go  half  way  to 
meet  them.  More,  you  will  be  doubly  surprised 
at  how  really  good  neighbors  they  are,  year  in 
and  year  out.  They  are  the  kind  that  give  value 
for  value  and  then  some,  and  that  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Hang  a  piece  of  suet  outside  a  window  this 
Winter  and  see  what  a  sure  invitation  it  is 
to  the  chickadee,  and  how  quickly  it  tells  all 
its  relations  what  a  wonderful  host  you  are. 
The  white-breasted  nuthatch  and  the  downy 
woodpecker  also  soon  find  the  dainty.  We 
have  found  the  simplest  way  to  offer  it  to  the 
company  is  to  drive  several  tacks  near  the 
outside  top  of  a  window  in  the  living  room, 
where  we  can  all  enjoy  our  callers.  From  each 
of  these,  suspend  a  piece  of  suet  or  fat  meat;' 
and  just  below,  place  a  perch  across  the  win¬ 
dow  on  which  the  birds  can  stand  and  enjoy 
the  feast.  At  first  perhaps,  two  birds  will  not 
eat  at  the  same  time.  But  have  patience,  and 
soon  different  species  will  become  quite  at 
home.  You’ll  get.  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  too. 

There  are  some  seed  eaters  which 
you  will  also  want  to  treat,  and 
this  can  easily  be  done  with  a  tray 
placed  a  few  feet  above  the  ground 
on  a  pole.  This  should  be  away 
from  all  shrubbery  in  which  cats 
might  lurk  and  suddenly  surprise 
the  birds.  Mixed  grain,  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs,  millet  seed, 
cracked  nuts,  and  other  things  can 
be  offered.  To  it  the  tree  sparrow, 
cardinal,  and  jay  will  flock.  And 
don’t  forget  the  bob  whites,  which 
prefer  to  feed  from  the  ground. 
When  grain  is  thrown  in  the  loose 
snow,  much  of  it  is  lost.  Sweep 
a  clean  space  for  the  feeding;  or 
better,  tramp  the  snow  hard  and 
smooth  for  it.  This  does  not 
quickly  turn  to  mud  and  it  makes 
a  fine  background  from  which  to 
view  the  birds.  Did  you  know  their 
way  of  sleeping  in  a  circle,  heads  out?  Then 
if  a  surprise  comes,  the  flight  of  each  is  in  a 
different  direction  and  so  at  least  a  portion 
escapes  the  enemy.  But  often  when  a  Winter 
storm  with  hard  crust  comes,  the  poor  birds 
are  left  in  a  common  grave. 

Every  bob  white  is  worth  real  money  to  the 
farmer,  for  they  are  the  very  best  insect  de¬ 
stroyers.  No  insecticide  is  more  powerful  than  a 
colony  of  these  birds  against  the  potato  bug,  as 
more  than  one  grower  has  proven  to  himself.  Its 
clear  whistled  “bob  white”  in  early  morning  is 
one  of  the  most  cheery  calls,  and  it  is  worth 
ten  times  as  much  on  the  farm  as  in  the  pot. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  l.  p. 


The  Allen  homestead  was  established  in  1808  at  Hounsfield  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  y.  It  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  Allen  family. 
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THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Carrying  Over  Strawberries 

This  Spring  we  planted  on  our  farm 
a  new  bed  of  strawberries  consisting  of 
three  acres.  In  planning  our  next  year’s 
crops,  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  plowed  the  berries  un¬ 
der  after  the  first  season.  I  have  heard 
good  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  would 
like  to  have  your  good,  sound  judgment. 

New  Jersey.  '  M.  p. 

In  the  Northeast  the  usual  practice  is 
to  fruit  a  strawberry  field  once,  then 
turn  it  under  and  plant  a  late  crop  of 
cabbage,  caulifiower,  or  beans.  If  the 
plants  are  healthy  and  have  made  a 
good  growth' and  the  market  conditions 
seem  favorable,  a  field  can  be  carried 
over  and  fruited  a  second  year,  but  the 
yields  are  almost  £(lways  less  the  second 
year,  usually  about  half.  Some  varieties 
carry  over  better  than  others.  Path¬ 
finder  and  Chesapeake  and  the  new 
Midland  are  fairly  good  in  this  respect. 
Premier  and  Catskill  are  usually  unsat¬ 
isfactory  for  continued  fruiting. 


Bean  and  Pod  Yields 

Could  you  please  teU  me  the  average 
number  of  pounds  of  beans  and  bean 
pods  there  would  be  from  one  acre  of 
dry  beans?  J.  D. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

The  average  production  of  dry  field 
beans  for  New  York  State  is  about  600 
pounds  per  acre,  and  the  commonly 
grown  varieties  of  green  snap  beans 
produce  from  6,000  to  8,000  pounds  of 
green  pods.  There  are  no  figures  avail¬ 
able  for  the  weights  of  dry  bean  pods 
per  acre,  either  with  or  without  seeds, 
since  dry  beans  are  thrashed  without 
separating  the  pods  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  However,  green  bean  plants  in¬ 
cluding  seeds  and  pods  have  an  average 
moisture  content  of  75  per  cent.  Based 
on  25  per  cent  dry  matter,  a  6,000-pound 
green  pod  yield  would,  therefore,  repre¬ 
sent  1,500  pounds  of  dry  bean  pods  from 
one  acre. 


Fertilizer  for  Root  Crops 

We  have  two  widely  separated  gar¬ 
dens.  Both  have  plenty  of  nitrogenous 
and  humus  matter;  on  one  we  can  raise 
wonderful  root  crops  such  as  beets,  car¬ 
rots  and  turnips.  In  the  other  garden 
patch,  although  it  is  well  fertilized,  we 
cannot  raise  a  very  good  root  crop.  Can 
you  explain  this?  Is  there  any  special 
manure  or  fertilizer  that  would  correct 
this?  H.  c.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

Root  crops  require  abundant  potash, 
moderate  amounts  of  phosphates  and 
relatively  small  amounts  of  nitrogen. 
Beets  and  turnips  also  require  lime.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  use  a  good  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer,  such  as  5-10-10  or  5-8-7, 
about  35  pounds  per  1000  square  feet. 
If  this  soil  has  not  been  limed  within 
five  years,  apply  50  pounds  of  hydrated 
lime  when  preparing  the  ground  in  the 
Spring. 


Potting  Soil  Mixture 

Can  you  tell  me  a  good  mixture  to 
make  a  satisfactory  potting  soil  for 
growing  plants  indoors?  Also  one  for 
starting  melons  indoors?  e.  e.  s. 

Connecticut. 

A  mixture  of  one-third  good  garden 
soil,  one-third  sand  and  one-third  com¬ 
post,  properly  supplemented  with  lime 
and  commercial  fertilizer,  should  make 
a  satisfactory  potting  soil  for  growing 
plants  indoors.  This  soil  should  be  ster¬ 
ilized  in  order  to  prevent  damping  off 
of  seedlings.  If  the  soil  is  not  sterilized 
it  is  best  to  start  the  seedlings  in  washed 
sand  or  sifted  hard  coal  ashes  and  trans¬ 
plant  the  young  seedlings  into  the  soil 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  started.  This 
soil  mixture  should  be  excellent  for 
starting  melons  indoors. 


Dry  Rot  in  Tomatoes 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  tomatoes 
dry  rot?  They  do  not  touch  the  ground. 
When  I  picked  perfect  green  ones  and 
brought  them  into  the  house,  they  dry 
rotted  just  the  same.  I  didn’t  get  enough 
ripe  ones  this  year  even  to  eat  fresh. 
What  can  I  do?  n.  e.  g. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Tomatoes  were  generally  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  last  year  due  to  excessive  rainfall. 
Possibly  you  may  have  used  too  much 
nitrogenous  fertilizer.  This  would  be 
indicated  by  a  luxurious  foliage  growth. 
Another  year  use  a  5-10-10  fertilizer, 
about  30  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet. 
Also  try  Pritchard,  Stokesdale  and  Rut¬ 
gers  varieties. 


Cutting  Asparagus  Stalks 

Could  you  let  me  know  just  when  it 
is  time  to  cut  asparagus  stalks;  when 
cut  what  should  I  do  with  them? 

Connecticut.  E.  c.  F. 

Asparagus  stalks  can  be  cut  any  time 
after  they  are  killed  by  frost  and  have 
turned  yellow.  Market  gardeners  usual¬ 
ly  allow  them  to  stay  on  the  field 
until  shortly  before  growth  starts  in 
the  Spring.  They  are  then  cut  and 
worked  into  the  soil  by  a  disc  harrow. 
In  the  garden  they  can  be  used  for 
mulching.  D.  F.  jones 


^  Placing  the  Greenhouse 

The  interest  that  is  being  shown  in 
small  greenhouses  has  grown  to  tre¬ 
mendous  proportions  during  the  past 
few  years.  Perhaps  the  desire  has  al¬ 
ways  been  present  but  until  recently 
very  little  has  been  done  about  it. 
Methods  of  greenhouse  construction 
have  been  too  complicated.  Each  house 
was  custom-built,  and  mechanics  skilled 
in  several  building  trades  were  needed 
to  put  them  up.  This  made  them  expen¬ 
sive.  Besides,  the  operation  of  a  green¬ 
house  has  been  too  confining.  Someone 
had  to  be  on  hand  every  day  to  adjust 
the  ventilators  and  look  after  the  heater 
and  watering.  This,  in  itself,  was  enough 
to  discourage  many  from  owning  a 
greenhouse.  Recent  developments,  how¬ 
ever,  have  changed  this  condition.  Now, 
greenhouses  in  sizes  and  styles  are 
available  to  fit  in  most  home  gardens. 
Prices  range  from  $200  up,  and  at  a 
nominal  extra  cost  they  can  be  equipped 
with  automatic  heat  and  ventilation. 

Greenhouses  and  lean-tos  are  now 
made  complete  in  sash  panels,  so  that 
anyone  who  can  use  a  screw  driver, 
hammer  and  wrench  can  put  them  up. 
Equipment  for  soil-less  culture  by 
which  plants  and  flowers  may  be  fed 
and  watered  with  nutrient  solutions, 
benches  for  sub-irrigation  by  which 
plants  may  be  adequately  watered,  au¬ 
tomatic  ventilation  which  admits  fresh 
air  as  required,  and  automatic  heat 
which  maintains  temperatures  where 
you  want  them,  are  all  available  at 
reasonable  prices.  With  these  modern 
conveniences,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
excellent  crops  in  a  small  greenhouse 
with  only  a  few  hours’  attention  each 
week,  spent  when  you  have  the  time  to 
spare.  They  cut  down  to  a  minimum 
the  amount  of  time  needed  to  produce 
plants. 

Sunshine  is  the  important,  limiting 
factor  to  plant  growth  in  the  winter¬ 
time;  so,  to  be  productive,  the  green¬ 
house  must  be  located  where  it  will  be 
exposed  to  every  bit  of  sun  that  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  morning  sun  is  the  most  stim¬ 
ulating  to  plant  growth;  so,  if  possible, 
the  greenhouse  should  be  situated  where 


it  has  the  advantage  of  it,  especially  for 
flowering  plants.  Sunshine  after  3:00 
p.  M.  is  not  so  important,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  Therefore,  when  a 
greenhouse  or  lean-to  is  located  near 
or  attached  to  a  home,  garage  or  some 
other  building,  it  should  be  placed  on 
either  the  southeast  or  south  side.  Of 
course,  it  is  also  possible  to  operate  a 
greenhouse  successfully  for  growing 
ferns,  vines  and  tropical  foliage  plants, 
when  it  is  on  the  west  and  even  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  but  for  flower¬ 
ing  plants  it  should  have  maximum  sun¬ 
light  during  the  Winter. 

Another  factor  that  influences  the 
placement  of  a  greenhouse  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  it  faces  with  relation  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  for  crops  requiring  a  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight  is  to  have  the  ridge 
of  the  greenhouse  extend  in  a  line  10 
degrees  N.E.  and  S.W.  or  E.  and  W. 
on  the  compass,  if  you  are  north  of  a 
line  extending  from  Philadelphia  west. 
South  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  the 
ridge  may  run  north  and  south,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Many  greenhouses  are  built  with 
their  ridges  run  in  other  directions, 
however,  and  excellent  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  them,  provided  they  have 
enough  sunlight.  The  greenhouse  will 
be  easier  to  heat,  and  protected  from 
cold  drafts,  if  it  is  protected  from  the 
cold  prevailing  winter  winds  by  a  gar¬ 
den  wall,  a  screen  of  trees  or  other 
buildings,  but  beware  of  putting  it  so 
close  to  trees  and  high  shrubbery  that 
falling  branches  or  icicles  will  break 
the  glass.  Snow  guards  can  be  placed 
on  the  buildings  to  which  greenhouses 
are  attached  to  prevent  falling  snow 
from  breaking  the  glass. 

If  any  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  in  doubt, 
and  would  like  suggestions  as  to  whether 
they  can  have  a  greenhouse  or  not,  or 
have  any  questions  regarding  the  build¬ 
ing  and  heating  of  a  greenhouse  for  the 
growing  of  plants  and  flowers,  I  will  be 
glad  to  be  of  assistance.  If  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  locating  the  greenhouse,  just 
send  a  rough  plot  plan  of  the  garden, 
with  diniensions.  Indicate  where  north 
is,  and,  if  possible,  include  a  snapshot 
or  two  of  the  place. 

Ernest  D.  Chabot 


With  the  modern  improvements  now  available,  a  small,  properly  located 
greenhouse  can  produce  garden  crops  and  flowers  at  low  cost  and  with  a 

minimum  of  labor  and  attention. 


Experience  with  DDT 

We  live  on  a  farm  and  of  course  the 
common  house  fly  is  one  of  our  chief 
pests,  so  just  as  soon  as  DDT  came  on 
the  market  I  bought  a  bottle  of  oil- 
based  DDT  in  five  per  cent  strength. 
At  the  back  of  our  house  is  a  small 
porch;  a  glass  door  opens  out  onto  it 
and  two  of  my  kitchen  windows;  the 
glass  of  the  windows  and  door  were 
kept  constantly  spotted  up  by  the  flies, 
so  our  first  test  was  made  here.  We 
sprayed  the  whole  porch,  and  we  were 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  results.  It 
was  at  least  two  weeks  before  we  no¬ 
ticed  flies  on  that  porch  again.  We  used 
an  old  paint  brush  to  put  the  solution 
on  the  screen  doors  and  it  worked  well, 
but  it  has  to  be  repeated  about  every 
two  weeks,  which  isn’t  too  much  to  ask, 
to  be  rid  of  the  awful  nuisance  of  flies. 

There  were  some  more  tests  started 
from  the  original  spraying  of  that  small 
porch.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  house 
plants,  and  a  great  many  very  choice 
varieties  spend  the  summers  under  that 
porch  roof.  I  cautioned  against  getting 
any  of  the  spray  directly  on  the  plants, 
but  a  long  branch  of  a  fine  glossy  green 
Rubra  Begonia  was  just  too  much  in 
the  way,  and  it  got  a  thorough  dousing. 
I  certainly  had  my  doubts  whether  those 
beautiful  leaves  could  stand  that  treat¬ 
ment,  and  carefully  watched  it  there¬ 
after,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  abso¬ 
lutely  no  harm  came  from  it.  I  have 
.Toy  troubles  with  mealy  bugs,  and  was 
so  anxious  to  know  if  DDT  could  be 
used  to  combat  them.  So  soon  after 
that  disclosure,  I  sprayed  a  plant,  a 
beautiful  large  Echeveria  gibbiflora 
(one  of  the  indoor  “Hens  and  Chickens). 
Its  stem  was  quite  heavily  infested  with 
the  common  mealy  bugs,  as  was  also  a 


small  Christmas  cactus  (Zygo),  which 
was  in  the  same  pot,  and  an  Aptenia 
Cordifolia  (Texas  Dew  Plant).  I  was 
quite  sure  that  the  Echeveria  wouldn’t 
be  harmed  by  the  solution,  and  as  for 
the  other  two  plants,  I  didn’t  mind  if 
they  were  killed  because  I  had  others. 
So  I  sprayed  them  heavily  twice  in  a 
week.  None  of  the  plants  was  harmed, 
and  although  I  still  see  a  mealy  bug 
once  in  awhile  I  can  control  them  now. 

Another  plant  test  was  made  when  I 
brought  my  plants  in  for  the  Winter. 
I  had  set  a  cutting  of  a  flowering  maple 
in  my  house  plant  garden,  and  when  I 
dug  it  up,  it  was  a  good  two  feet  tall, 
well  branched  but  full  of  red  and  green 
aphids.  I  sprayed  it  well  with  the  DDT 
mixture  twice,  and  they  have  all  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Now,  I  wouldn’t  tell  anyone  that  all 
their  plant  pest  troubles  will  be  over  if 
they  use  a  DDT  spray,  but  I  certainly 
will  tell  them  it  is  worth  trying.  I  am 
delighted  it  does  so  well  for  me.  Next 
I  am  going  to  experiment  with  it  to  see 
if  it  will  destroy  mealy  bugs  on  the 
roots  of  plants  of  the  Stapelia  family. 
Formerly,  the  only  known  cure  has 
been  fumigation,  troublesome  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  life  of  the  plant. 

Our  last  experiment  was  with  our 
cats  and  dog.  They  were  literally  alive 
with  fleas.  I  have  never  in  all  my  life 
seen  so  many,  and  the  flea  powders  on 
the  market  were  sadly  lacking  in  some 
vital  element  and  did  little,  if  any, 
good.  My  bottle  of  DDT  cautioned 
against  using  the  product  on  animals, 
but  I  was  sure  I  could  spray  their  beds 
with  it  without  doing  any  harm.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  so  and  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  you  won’t  And  one  flea  on 
my  10  cats  and  Newfoundland  dog. 

New  Hampshire.  c.  e.  w. 


KELLY’S 

FRUIT  TREES 

Our  Big,  New,  1946  4-color 
Catalog  will  be  off  the  press 
soon.  Send  for  your  copy  Now. 
Illustrates  and  describes  all  best 
varieties  of  Apples,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Peaches  and  Pears,  as 
well  as  Dwarf  Apples,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blueberries,  Grapes, 
Bush  Cherries,  5-N-l  Apples, 
Vines,  Hedges,  Shrubs  and  Or¬ 
namentals,  Shade  and  Flow¬ 
ering  Trees.  Many  shown  in 
full  color. 

Buy  direct  from  the  grower 
and  be  sure  of  getting  first  qual¬ 
ity  stock. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Our  65th  Year 

Write  For  Free  1946  Catalog  'Foday 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
31  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Amazing  New 
Flowers,  Vegetables 
In  natural  color,  see  new 
Burpee's  Colossal  AIMoeMe 
Petunias,  All- America  winner* 
Giant  Ruffled 


best  Flowers, 

70th  Anniversary 

Seed  Cat- 
aloss  will 
be  scarce 
this  year. 

690  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

□  Sewd  Bwrv—'s  Cataloi 


Send 


poBteard 


or  this 


conpoa 


TODAY 
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FBHCINE  ?S1SSS 


Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Cello-Glass, 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers,  Chestnut  Post  and  Rail 
Fencing.  Cedar  Burdle  Fence, 

Cedar  Posts.  Literature  FREE. 

ARNOLO-DAIN  CORPORATION 
Dept,  Y  Mahopac,  New  York 


Why  be  short  sighted  and  sell 
calvea  when  they'll  brin^r  &  arreater 
profit  as  milk  producers  later  on?  And  you  don't 
hare  to  raise  them  on  hi^h-priced  milk.  No  sir  I 
Just  feed  'em  Ryde*s  Cream  Calf  Meal  for 
gme\  feeding  or  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Rakes 
for  dry  feeding.  Saves  time,  work  and  cost.  E^ve 
ittoyouraelf  ...getabag  at  your  dealer  today!  ^ 

WRITE  for  Free  Book  **How  to  Raise  Better  Calves” 


RYDE&CO. 


S42S  W.  ROOSEVELT  ROAD 
CHICAGO  SO.  ILLINOIS 


STRAWBERRIES 

P  AV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 
l"’  ■“  describes  best  early, 

fnedium.  late  and  ererbearlng 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
markeL  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

ALLEN  COMPANY 
72W.  Everoreen  Ave..  Salisbury.  Md. 


-GROW  ALBOTREA  SWEET  CLOVER- 


As  a  substitute  for  Alfalfa  and  Bed  Clover.  Albo- 
shorter-growing  yellow  sweet  clover.  I6e 
lb.  Wri^  for  samples  and  prices  on  Bromus,  mixed 
Alslke  and  other  seeds. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION.  Fargo,  N.  0. 
500  Cooperating  Growers. 


SPECIAL  SALE  ON  ARMY  SADDLES.  Becondi- 
Uoned  guaranteed  perfect.  $15.00  New  Bridle,  $3.50: 
both  for  $17.95.  Hurry  Circular  sent  free. 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.  R.  WEST  COPAKE,  N.  Y. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big,  free  1945  catalogue;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking  Co., 
Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 

FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

Wanted  Duck  and  (loose  Feathers,  nwv  or  old 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  CO 
160  7TH  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

BELLS,  “x;.  8.  N."  SPECIAL 
10  tm  high.  914  in.  diameter.  15  lb.  key  FA-flat 
for  Boats.  Farms,  Estates,  $9,75.  M.  M.  SMITH. 
Tel.  Freeport  9729,  Brookside  Av.,  Roosevelt,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 
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At  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Garden  Farming  on  the  Vermont  Uplands 


Some  of  the  upland  areas  in  Vermont 
are  well  adapted  to  garden  farming,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  the  enterprising 
work  that  is  being  done  on  many  such 
places.  Even  a  single  visit  reveals  more 
than  a  description  can  portray,  but  a 
few  interesting  bits  are  well  worth 
while  recording.  Some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  upland  gardening  can  be  cited 
to  show  the  background  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Here  especially  in  southern  Ver¬ 
mont  is  a  comparatively  long  growing 
season.  The  soil  is  such  as  permits  of 
good  aeration,  giving  air  circulation  to 
keep  the  plants  dry  and  healthy,  thus 
counteracting  such  diseases  as  mildew, 
blight  and  rust  which  damage  many 
plants  in  the  lowlands.  There  is  also 


B.  H.  Loomis,  Rutland  County,  Vt., 
garden  farmer,  with  a  sample  of  his 
1945  popcorn  crop. 

good  light  coupled  with  a  long  working 
day  for  plants;  and  freedom  from  gas, 
smoke  and  dust  of  many  low  regions 
where  factories  and  travel  frequently 
contaminate  the  air. 

One  of  these  hilltown  farms  is  owned 
by  B.  H.  Loomis  of  Pawlet  in  Rutland 
County.  A  successful  and  contented 
farmer,  he  has  lived  on  his  farm  over  60 
years,  and  has  had  experience.  It  is 
eight  miles  to  that  upland  place  from 


the  railroad  and  far  enough  back  to  give 
a  good  view  of  the  Vermont  landscape. 
The  Loomis  farm  faces  Granville,  New 
York,  and  some  small  towns  in  Vermont 
on  the  west,  and  is  on  high  ground, 
with  an  elevation  of  1950  feet,  over¬ 
looking  the  Green  and  Adirondack 
Mountains.  Good  local  markets  are 
available  in  Summer  since  seasonal 
boarders  and  vacationists  like  the  moun¬ 
tain  air.  A  small  building  near  the  gar¬ 
den  contains  antiques  with  their  his¬ 
tories.  Flowers  of  many  kinds  adorn 
the  grounds  and  delight  the  eye  of  home 
folk  and  patrons. 

The  land  on  the  Loomis  farm  is  well 
adapted  to  gardening.  It  is  a  gravelly 
loam  without  much  gravel,  deep  and  re¬ 
tentive  of  moisture  and  moderately  fer¬ 
tile;  so  that  here  vegetables  as  well  as 
flowers  grow  well.  The  farm  typifies 
mixed  farming  which  makes  for  variety 
and  maintains  many  interests.  Produce 
is  grown  both  for  home  use  and  for  sale; 
flowers  are  raised  for  pleasure  and  for- 
sale.  Bulbs  and  bulbous  plants  such  as 
gladiolus,  dahlia  and  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke  are  featured.  Here  one  gets  good 
things  to  eat,  and  flowers  to  enjoy. 

Every  gardener  likes  to  raise  the  best 
kinds  of  plants,  and  to  do  so  he  must 
find  what  is  best  for  himself  on  his  own 
grounds  and  suited  to  his  local  climate. 
Consequently  he  needs  to  test  new  va¬ 
rieties  to  find  their  fitness  for  his  con¬ 
ditions  and  needs.  Merits  and  demerits 
are  soon  learned.  Loomis  delights  in 
testing  new  kinds  and  in  growing  pre¬ 
mier  sorts  of  earlier  years.  One  of  his 
new  varieties  is  dynamite  popcorn.  The 
variety  name  is  a  good  one  for  it  il¬ 
lustrates  its  action  under  heat.  When 
hot  the  kernels  explode  and  turn  com¬ 
pletely  inside  out,  giving  a  fluffy  product 
with  very  few  “old  maid”  kernels.  It 
parallels  the  famous  Bear  Paw  variety, 
also  grown  in  Vermont,  in  popping  well. 
It  grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  tall,  and 
each  fertile  stalk  bears  two  ears,  so  that 
the  yield  is  large.  The  kernels  resemble 
Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  in  color, 
shape  and  quality. 

One  may  be  a  little  surprised  that  a 
warm  temperature  plant  like  the  to¬ 
mato  does  well  on  these  upland  areas. 
It  is  the  good  air,  ample  ventilation,  and 
full  sun  all  Summer,  that  keep  the  plant 
dry  and  healthy  and  free  from  leaf  spot 
and  fruit  rot  without  spray.  Coventry 
and  Jubilee  are  among  the  new  sorts 
grown  here,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  good  kinds  like  Stockdale  and 
Rutgers.  Coventry  is  a  firm-fleshed 
kind  that  is  well  suited  to  canning  and 


carriage  to  market.  It  is  well  shaped, 
slightly  red  in  color  and  rich  in  vita¬ 
mins.  Jubilee  is  a  heavy  bearer  and 
yellow  in  color.  Staking  up  the  plants 
to  keep  them  and  the  fruits  from  the 
ground  are  almost  imperative  for  their 
health,  uniform  ripening  and  good  color 
all  over. 

Dahlias  and  zinnias  are  also  grown  in 
abundance  at  the  Loomis  farm.  The 
leading  varieties  of  dahlia  are  Commo¬ 
dore,  a  brilliant  yellow;  Peppermint 
Candy,  like  its  colored  candy  namesake; 
W.  H.  T.;  NC4;  Margaret  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  and  Omar  Kahn,  the  latter  a  burnt 
orange  in  flower  color.  There  were  also 
several  hybrids.  Some  of  the  flowers 
at  full  bloom  measured  eleven  inches 
across  the  blossom.  Zinnias,  mixed  and 
highly  hybridized,  gave  a  riot  of  charm¬ 
ing  colors.  A  bouquet  of  a  dozen  may 
contain  as  many  colors  and  types  as 
there  are  stems.  A  large  handful  of 
mixed  zinnias,  cut  with  long  stems  and 
with  leaves,  sold  this  season  for  fifty 
cents.  Zinnia  plants  blossom  continu¬ 
ously  from  midsummer  until  freezing 
weather.  Petunias,  which  are  easy  of 
culture,  grown  in  masses  or  in  beds  and 
for  borders,  are  of  mixed  colors  for  good 
effect.  Cacti  are  grown  in  jars  or  tubs; 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  an  .edible  bulb, 
grown  in  beds  close  to  the  barn,  flow¬ 
ered  all  Fall  to  decorate  the  building. 

Delaware  and  Worden  grapes  adorn 
the  south  side  of  the  barn  where  there 
is  much  sun  and  little  wind,  and  frosts 
do  not  come  till  late.  To  make  grapes 
bear  every  year,  lots  of  manure  is  used 
each  season.  Loomis  puts  it  around  the 
vines  one  foot  deep  just  as  the  ground 
freezes  in  the  Fall.  He  finds  stable 
manure  the  best  fertilizer  for  grape 
vines.  Delaware  and  Worden,  like  most 
grapes,  need  much  sun,  a  long  growing 
season,  and  shelter  from  cold  winds. 
Here  also  carrots  and  cabbage  are  in 
abundance,  and  bushels  of  turnips  are 
raised.  The  Kentucky  Wonder  pole  bean 
is  an  old  favorite,  not  to  be  displaced. 
Sweet  corn,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  are 
cultivated  here,  as  are  Irish  potatoes,  a 
standard  on  most  farms. 

Mount  Pleasant  Gardens  is  the  name 
of  the  Loomis  farm.  It  is  truly  a  pleas¬ 
ant  place.  It  is  not  elegant,  nor  a  show 
place,  but  pleasant  and  attractive.  It 
is  a  good  place  to  enjoy  life,  with  di¬ 
versified  interests  that  appeal  to  many 
people.  There  are  cows,  horses,  pigs  and 
chickens,  recreation  centers,  flower  gar¬ 
dens  and  vegetables,  all  blended  into  a 
unit  that  pleases.  Simple  devotional 
exercises  for  a  higher  spiritual  life  pre¬ 
cede  each  meal.  All  join  in  and  feel 
that  they  are  a  part  of  the  home  life. 

M.  B.  c. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Pounds  of  Apples  to  the  Box 

We  bought  an  orchard  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.  and  we  would  like  to  know 
how  many  pounds  of  apples  to  a  box, 
for  the  following  varieties:  Macintosh, 
Cortland,  Rome  Delicious,  Greening  and 
Baldwin.  J.  T. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Weights  per  bushel  of  apples  vary 
with  different  varieties  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  .within  a  variety.  The  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Cortland  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  lighter  apples  than  Rome, 
Delicious,  Greening  and  Baldwin. 

However,  there  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  difference  in  weights  between 
small  apples  and  large  apples  within  a 
given  variety  than  there  is  between 
varieties.  For  instance,  a  bushel  of  2^4 
inch  Baldwins  might  easily  weigh  5 
pounds  more  than  a  bushel  of  oversize 
Baldwins. 

However,  for  practical  purposes,  con¬ 
sidering  a  bushel  and  one  eighth  as  a 
rather  standard  container  in  the  North¬ 
east,  42  pounds  are  figured  as  a  safe 
weight  for  a  box  of  McIntosh  or  Cort¬ 
land,  compared  to  44  or  45  pounds  for 
a  box  of  the  so-called  heavier  varieties. 
Apples  are  generally  sold  by  the  bushel, 
not  by  weight.  H.  A.  a. 

Pruning  and  Fertilizing 
Raspberries 

Kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  correct 
time  to  prune  raspberries,  the  plants 
are  two  years  old.  What  is  the  best 
fertilizer?  w.  F.  D. 

Pennsylvania 

Raspberries  are  pruned  in  the  Spring 
before  they  start  growth.  There  is 
nothing  better  than  stable  manm-e  for 
fertilizing  raspberries.  If  this  is  not 
available,  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  may  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  three-fourths  pound  to  100  square 
feet.  Ammonium  nitrate  at  one-half 
this  rate  is  also  satisfactory.  G.  l.  s. 


Blueberries,  Black  Walnuts 

Our  son  wants  to  plant  blueberry 
bushes  after  he  gets  out  of  the  Army 
and  we  would  appreciate  information 
about  the  culture  and  kind  of  berries. 
Could  you  give  us  this  information? 

He  is  also  interested  in  planting  about 
an  acre  of  black  walnut  trees.  Could 
you  advise  us  about  the  culture  of 
them?  G.  M. 

Connecticut 

Blueberries  require  an  acid  soil, 
rather  loose  in  texture,  high  in  organic 


matter  and  well  drained,  but  retentive 
of  moisture.  Since  plants  are  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  one  should  be  certain  that  the 
soil  is  suitable.  Send  or  take  samples 
to  your  State  college  or  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  If  the  planting  is  to  be  of  any 
considerable  size,  try  to  have  the  site 
examined  by  your  State  extension  fruit 
man. 

Black  walnuts  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  profitable  in  Connecticut,  and 
their  planting  should  be  considered  as 
experimental  rather  than  as  a  sure¬ 
fire  commercial  venture.  g.  l.  s. 


When  .to  Prune  Apple  Tree 

Please  let  me  know  through  your 
paper,  for  which  I  am  a  subscriber 
when  you  should  prune  an  apple  tree 
I  find  the  branches  are  very  close  to¬ 
gether  and  do  not  bear  fruit.  They  are 
more  than  five  years  old;  also,  what  to 
do  when  you  cut  the  branches  to  keep 
them  from  bleeding?  f.  m. 

New  York 

Apple  trees  should  be  pruned  during 
the  dormant  season,  preferably  during 
late  February  and  March.  If  the  prun¬ 
ing  is  done  in  late  Winter,  there  is  no 
danger  of  “bleeding.”  Pruning  cuts 
should  be  made  close  to  the  main  limb 
or  the  trunk  so  that  they  will  heal  over 
readily.  h.  a.  r. 


Notice  for  School  Meeting 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and 
thing  it  is  the  best  paper  published. 
I  would  like  to  know  the  rules  on 
school  meetings.  Our  school  is  in  a 
centralized  district  but  we  kept  our 
school  open  for  the  first  five  grades. 
This  Winter,  the  principal  and  district 
superintendent  wanted  us,  with  children 
going  here,  to  send  them  to  another 
school.  We  decided  not  to.  Now  I  hear 
they  are  going  to  call  a  special  meeting 
to  try  and  close  the  school.  Do  they 
have  to  notify  each  voter  individually 
or  put  up  a  sign  to  have  it  legal?  G.  Y. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Section  197  of  the  Education  Law  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  special  meeting  in  a  school 
district  can  be  called  by  the  trustees 
with  notice  of  the  meeting  given  by  the 
clerk  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  district 
qualified  to  vote  at  district  meetings,  at 
least  six  days  before  the  meeting.  A 
copy  of  the  notice  of  meeting  must  be 
delivered  to  each  person,  or  in  case  of 
his  absence  from  home,  a  copy  must  be 
left  at  his  home. 

Since  Section  197  also  provides  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  may  at  any 
annual  meeting  adopt  a  resolution  pre¬ 
scribing  some  other  mode  of  giving 
notice  of  a  special  meeting,  care  should 
be  taken  by  the  taxpayers  to  find  out 


whether  any  other  mode  of  giving 
notice  has  been  adopted  by  the  district. 
They  can  consult  the  minutes  of  the 
various  annual  meetings  and  if  the 
record  does  not  disclose  any  change  in 
the  manner  of  giving  notice,  then  the 
provisions  of  Section  197,  as  above 
quoted,  apply  to  all  special  meetings. 


Farmers  Union  Convention 

The  Northeastern  Division  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  held  its  fourth 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Utica 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  November  17. 
Approximately  150  delegates  attended 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Vermont.  Resolutions  ap¬ 
proved  included  the  following:  a  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Ives  Food  Commission  to 
center  its  inquiry  on  the  profits  and 
price  spreads  of  milk  dealers,  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  alleged  services  of  dairy  co¬ 
operatives  for  which  they  receive  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  Federal  Order  pool,  the 
duplication  of  milk  inspection,  the  use 
of  Sections  258-c  and  258-i  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  dealer  monopoly,  the 
control  of  farm  organization  by  milk 
dealers,  the  submission  of  understand¬ 
able  profit  and  loss  reports  by  producer 
cooperatives  to  their  members,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Extension  Service  by  private 
farm  organizations,  the  revenue  re¬ 
ceived  by  Cornell  professors  from  milk 
dealers;  in  favor  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Federation  of  Cooperatives;  recom¬ 
mending  investment  of  funds  in  the 
dairy  and  poultry  ration  mill  to  be 
erected  in  Buffalo  by  the  Eastern  Di¬ 
vision’s  Farmers  Union  Cooperative 
Wholesale;  in  favor  of  full  farm  pro¬ 
duction,  the  continuance  of  production 
subsidies  until  adequate  support  prices 
are  provided,  and  the  full  employment 
and  anti-discrimination  bills  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Congress;  against  peacetime 
military  conscription;  in  favor  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Power  and  Seaway  and 
the  Missouri  Valley  projects;  in  favor 
of  poultry  meat  price  supports;  and 
recommending  that  G.  I,  loans  be  made 
available  for  the  purchase  of  farms  at 
three  percent  interest  on  a  40-year  re¬ 
payment  plan  and  that  amounts  loaned 
should  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  property  purchased. 

Speakers  at  the  evening  banquet,  at 
which  Archie  Wright,  president,  pre¬ 
sided,  included  James  Patton,  President 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  Allen 
Manchester  of  the  AAA,  William  F. 
Berghold  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  Meyer  Parodneck,  President  of  the 
Consumer-Farmer  Milk  Cooperative, 
State  Senator  Vincent  Corrou  and 
Assemblyman  Frank  Emma  were  guests 
at  the  dinner. 


December  15,  1945 

Calcium  in  Soils 

Last  Summer  when  an  abnormal 
amount  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the 
growing  season,  some  farmers  experi¬ 
enced  trouble  with  their  field  crops,  of 
a  kind  that  had  not  been  common  pre¬ 
viously.  The  trouble,  often  shown  as 
poor  growth  and  no  green  color,  was 
largely  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  of  mineral  elements  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  normal  plant  nutrition, 
caused  by  excess  leaching  of  certain 
ones.  As  a  result  of  leaching,  many  of 
the  soils  in  plowed  areas  contained  only 
small  amounts  of  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  Also,  in  many 
instances,  only  small  amounts  of  nitrates 
were  left  in  the  surface  soil.  This  con¬ 
dition  gave  rise  to  symptoms  that  are 
different  from  those  associated  with 
plant  maladies  when  only  one  element 
is  lacking  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
normal  growth  of  plants.  This  chlorosis, 
or  lack  of  greenness,  was  observed  on 
all  parts  of  the  plant.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  magnesium-deficient  plants 
are  observed,  this  light  color  of  leaves, 
or  chlorosis,  occurs  first  on  the  old  and 
lower  leaves  of  plants  with  the  newer 
leaves  at  the  top  remaining  normal. 

This  leaching  effect  is  more  marked  in 
soils  where  the  pH  is  low,  or  the  soil 
is  acid.  Farmers  have  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  to  keep  their  soils  slightly  on 
the  acid  side  when  growing  such  crops 
as  potatoes  and  tobacco.  This  procedure 
is  not  recommended  because  these  crops 
grow  better  on  more  acid  land  but  to 
evade  certain  diseases  and  parasites 
which  do  not  thrive  in  acid  soils.  While 
it  is  the  usual  practice  to  recommend 
that  such  crops  as  tobacco  and  potatoes 
be  grown  on  slightly  acid  soils,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  no  calcium  in  the  form  of  lime 
over  a  long  period  of  time  may,  during 
a  rainy  Summer  like  our  past  one.  lead 
to  impaired  growth  of  these  crops.  The 
more  acid  the  soil,  the  more  rapid  the 
leaching  that  takes  place.  When  the  pH 
is  abnormally  low  nitrates,  potassium, 
magnesium  and  calcium  are  washed 
downward  in  the  soil  with  severe  rain¬ 
falls.  As  a  result,  there  is  found  re¬ 
maining  behind  more  of  such  elements 
as  aluminum,  iron,  manganese  and  hy¬ 
drogen  ions.  This  condition  gives  rise 
to  an  unbalanced  soil  medium.  As  little 
as  500  pounds  of  limestone  added  to 
such  soil  has  resulted  in  recovery  of 
the  stunted,  chlorosed  and  at  times  per¬ 
forated  foliage  in  tobacco  fields. 

It  will  probably  be  justly  questioned 
that  so  little  lime  can  improve  the  acid 
soil  condition.  Even  though  it  does  not 
greatly  raise  the  pH,  the  increase  of 
calcium  which  is  a  part  of  the  lime,  is 
apparently  enough  to  be  a  remedial 
factor.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  calcium  can  undo  much  of  the 
harmful  effects  of  other  toxic  elements. 
Calcium,  more  than  any  other  element, 
seems  to  have  the  capacity  to  adjust  in 
plants  abnormalities  arising  from  too 
much  of  any  other  metallic  element. 
Calcium  is  as  near  to  being  a  panacea 
for  the  presence  of  too  much  of  other 
salts  as  we  may  have.  Therefore,  tox¬ 
icity,  due  to  too  much  of  either  alumi- 
nxnn,  iron,  manganese,  boron,  zinc,  mag¬ 
nesium,  sodium,  potassium  and  other 
metals,  may  to  a  degree  be  overcome 
by  the  calcium  ion. 

However,  this  reaction  or  phenome¬ 
non  may  work  both  ways.  When  we 
don’t  have  enough  of  an  element  and 
desire  to  add  this  deficient  element,  lime 
may,  to  a  degree,  overcome  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  needed  element  which  was 
added.  To  illustrate  this  role  of  lime, 
the  following  examples  may  be  cited. 
Lime  is  added  to  copper  sulphate  in 
making  bordeaux  mixture,  not  only  to 
overcome  acidity  of  the  acid  salt,  but 
also  to  lower  the  toxicity  of  the  copper. 
However,  boron  deficiency  persists 
when  calcium  is  more  abundant.  Thus 
calcium  may  overcome  the  bad  effects 
of  too  much  of  an  element,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  and  may  render  ineffectual  the 
presence  of  necessaiyr  small  amounts  of 
some  elements  in  other  instances.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  know  and  ob¬ 
serve  what  is  indicated  by  plant  symp¬ 
toms  as  to  whether  calcium  in  the  form 
of  lime  or  ground  limestone  should  be 
added  or  withheld  on  certain  soils. 

Conn.  w.  s.  eiseniiaenger 


Business  Bits 

The  value  and  importance  of  pheno- 
thlazine  as  a  worm  medicine  and  con¬ 
trol  measure  have  been  proven  by  both 
experimental  tests  and  by  practical  use 
on  farms.  It  is  sold  in  commercial  form 
under  the  trade  name  of  PTZ  by  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark.  Inc.,  Ashland.  Ohio  Re¬ 
cently  their  research  bureau  reported  on 
two  years’  results  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  phenothiazine  to  ten  parts  salt 
when  allowed  free  choice  to  cattle  on 
pasture.  It  increased  returns  through 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  killing  internal  parasites.  A 
copy  of  their  findings  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  company's  service 
bureau. 


Soil  conservation  is  the  need  of  the 
hour.  Great  strides  are  being  made  in 
this  essential  work.  If  you  will  stop  in 
your  local  Firestone  Dealer  Store  and 
ask  for  a  copy  of  its  booklet  entitled 
“Our  Native  Land— A  Trust  To  Keep,” 
it  will  prove  to  be  instructive  and  val¬ 
uable  reading  on  this  subject  of  soil 
conservation  methods. 
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From  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 

Unfavorable  weather  for  drying  at 
haying  time  made  it  difficult  to  get  the 
job  done  on  time  and  in  the  best  of 
condition,  yet  most  hay  went  into  the 
barns  at  a  reasonable  speed;  in  fact, 
considering  the  labor  situation  it  was 
remarkable.  Much  of  it  was  of  good 
quality  and  in  fair  conditiojti.  Plenty 
of  rain  in  early  Spring  made  one  of  the 
largest  hay  crops  in  years,  and  exces¬ 
sive  rains  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  ever  since  made  it  difficult  to  har¬ 
vest.  Some  haying  on  the  lower  land 
was  prolonged  until  September.  Very 
little  hay  was  left  uncut  on  the  active 
farms.  Many  abandoned  or  temporarily 
idle  farms  were  not  tilled  in  any  way. 

Due  to  the  late  wet  Spring,  most  corn 
as  well  as  all  other  crops  were  about 
30  days  behind  schedule.  Plenty  of 
moisture  and  some  ideal  corn  weather 
during  July  made  one  of  the  best  corn 
crops  in  years,  but  exceptionally  early 
frosts  in  most  localities  caught  the  corn 
crop  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to  husk. 
Most  of  it  has  been  made  into  silage 
with  very  little  husking.  Even  though 
the  corn  crop  was  above  normal,  most 
of  it  went  into  the  silos  in  very  poor 
condition,  much  of  it  lying  on  the 
ground  for  weeks  due  to  about  six 
weeks  of  almost  continuous  rain.  Some 
silos  were  being  filled  in  the  middle 
of  November  long  after  snowstorms, 
frost,  wind  and  rain  had  smashed  it 
down.  Many  farmers  were  forced  to 
harvest  all  the  corn  by  hand;  others 
used  harvesters  with  great  difficulty.  In 
general,  most  silage  is  of  fair  to  poor 
quality,  with  very  little  top  quality. 

Farmers  finished  their  thrashing  about 
December  1.  Again  it  was  the  rains 
and  general  backward  conditions  that 
reduced  the  grain  crop  to  a  possible  25 
per  cent  of  normal.  What  was  harvested 
remained  in  the  stock  for  so  long  under 
the  wet  conditions  that  it  sprouted  and 
grew  to  the  ground,  spoiling  much  of  it 
and  reducing  the  quality  of  that  which 
was  thrashed.  Due  to  the  shortage  of 
combines  and  thrashers,  the  thrashing 
was  prolonged  far  beyond  the  normal 
season.  Taking  everything  into  consid¬ 
eration,  the  average  grain  crop  was  of 
little  account  this  year. 

The  larger  specialized  potato  grow¬ 
ers  had  an  average  crop;  the  small 
growers  were  just  out  of  the  picture. 
It  is  estimated  that  Franklin  County 
raised  about  3,200  acres  of  potatoes  this 
year.  A  small  acreage  was  not  har¬ 
vested  due  to  the  wet  weather  and  the 
labor  involved  did  not  justify  harvest¬ 
ing  the  small  yields.  Probably  most 
small  growers  raising  one  to  five  acres 
realized  about  a  20  per  cent  of  normal 
crop,  while  those  who  specialized  in 
growing  potatoes  produced  up  to  or 
above  normal.  A  yield ,  of  430  bushels 
per  acre  has  been  reported  at  Gabriels 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  County. 

Agriculture  seems  to  be  turning  more 
and  more  to  the  mechanized  system  of 
management.  With  no  labor  available 
except  at  terrific  wages,  the  farmer 
must  turn  to  machinery  and  make  an 
art  of  his  chosen  branch  of  agriculture. 
Very  few  farmers  can  afford  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  handle  all  crops  and  produce 
under  the  present  conditions.  There¬ 
fore  he  must  produce  what  he  is  most 
familiar  with  and  has  the  equipment  to 
handle  it  with  and  as  a  result,  increase 
his  production  and  decrease  the  cost  of 
that  production.  s.  P.  H. 

New  York. 


Budding  and  Grafting 

I  have  a  number  of  young  seedling 
fruit  trees,  peach,  apple,  pear  and 
cherry,  that  grew  up  around  the  place 
where  we  throw  our  garbage.  I  have 
transplanted  them  to  another  place,  and 
would  like  to  graft  standard  fruit  scions 
on  the  apple,  pear  and  cherry.  Any  in¬ 
formation  you  can  give  me  as  to  how 
old  and  large  these  seedlings  have  to  be 
and  when  to  do  the  work,  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  I  have  a  clipping  about  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  from  seed  and  it  said  the  “bud¬ 
ding”  doesn’t  take  place  till  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  the  pear  the  first  week  in  July, 


followed  by  the  apple,  cherry,  etc.  Do 
you  have  to  get  the  scions  or  buds  in 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring  and  keep 
them  dormant  till  July?  I’ve  grafted 
scions  on  older  trees  with  good  success 
but  never  tried  young  seedlings;  or 
would  it  be  better  to  let  them  grow  for 
a  few  years  and  then  top  work  them? 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  a.  s. 

Budding  of  fruit  stocks  should  be 
done  during  mid-summer  as  you  sug¬ 
gest  and  the  bud  sticks  are  usually  cut 
fresh  from  known  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  at  the  time  of  budding. 

If  you  carefully  examine  one  year 
growth  on  the  apple,  peach,  pear  or 
cherry  during  mid-summer,  you  will 
find  that  where  the  stem  of  the  leaf  is 
connected  with  the  shoot,  there  is  a 
small  dormant  bud  that  will  normally 
remain  dormant  until  the  following 
Spring,  It  is  this  dormant  bud  that  is 
losed  for  budding. 

Stone  iruiis,  such  as  peaches  and 
cherries,  are  usually  budded  instead  of 
grafted  for  best  results.  However,  if 
you  have  been  successful  in  grafting  in 
the  past,  you  might  find  it  advantageous 
to  use  the  whip  graft  method  on  the 
apple  and  pear  if  the  seedling  is  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  or  more  at  the  point  of 
grafting.  The  grafting  should  be  done 
in  early  Spring  before  buds  start.  When 
scion  wood  from  the  known  varieties  is 
cut  and  stored,  it  often  dries  out.  There¬ 
fore,  you  may  find  it  more  satisfactory 
to  cut  fresh  scion  wood  and  graft  im¬ 
mediately  during  early  Spring. 

If  you  prefer,  you  could  allow  the 
apple  and  pear  to  grow  for  a  few  years 
until  the  main  stalk  is  at  least  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
use  the  cleft  graft  method  of  grafting. 

H.  A.  R. 


In  October,  1944,  my  son  planted  a 
number  of  peach  pits  and  they  have 
grown  to  be  trees  about  three  feet  high. 
What  should  be  done  with  these  now? 
Should  they  have  been  transplanted  this 
Fall  or  will  it  be  all  right  next  Spring? 
When  should  they  be  grafted  or  budded? 

New  Jersey.  b,  l. 

For  best  results  the  peach  seedling 
should  have  been  budded  last  August, 
because  it  is  better  to  bud  on  one  year 
wood.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  leave  them  in  the 
ground  where  they  are,  cut  the  main 
stalk  back  to  about  two  inches  from  the 
ground  level  next  Spring,  and  in  August 
of  1946  bud  into  the  new  growth.  Bud¬ 
ding  is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
grafting  for  stone  fruits.  H.  a.  r. 


Potato  Club  and  Vegetable 
Assn,  to  Meet  Jan.  3-4 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  and  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
will  be  held  in  joint  session  on  January 
3  and  4,  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Buffalo. 
During  the  war  years.  State  vegetable 
and  potato  growers  have  annually 
planted  and  harvested  half  a  million 
acres  of  intensively  cropped  land.  At 
this  year’s  meeting,  plans  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  formulated  relative  to 
needed  reconversion  and  cutback  pro¬ 
grams.  Labor  problems  and  price  de¬ 
clines  for  these  farm  products  will  also 
receive  the  consideration  they  merit. 


1945  Farm  Income  Tax  Pay¬ 
ment  Due  Jan.  15, 1946 

The  first  tax  payment  on  income 
earned  by  farmers  in  1945  becomes  due 
January  15,  1946.  We  have  prepared  a 
short  bulletin,  “1945  Farm  Income 
Taxes”,  which  explains  most  of  the  rules 
applicable  to  farm  income  taxes  and  the 
preparation  of  the  declaration  and  re¬ 
turn.  This  bulletin  will  be  mailed  to 
any  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber  on  request. 
There  is  no  charge. 


Burying  apples  under  straw  to  prevent 

a  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
them  from  freezing  is  a  real  job  at 
canning  plant. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Free  from  disease — sturdy,  stocky  plants 
Grown  on  selected  soils — absolutely  true  to  name 

We  ore  the  largest  growers  and  shippers  of  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  the  U,  S.  A.  Our  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  ideal  for  the  production  of  well-rooted, 
superior  plants. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  grow  and  test  the  new  Strawberry 
selections  prior  to  their  introduction  to  thf  general 
buying  public. 

New  varieties  are  named  and  released  for  introduc¬ 
tion  only  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and  have  proven  their  superiority  over  existing  sorts. 

NOTABLE  NEW  VARIETIES 

Notable  among  the  new  varieties  recently  released, 
which  we  are  now  offering,  are  Midland,  Fairpeake 
and  Suwannee.  Other  recent  introductions,  which 
have  now  become  well  known,  include  Catskill, 
Dorsef-f,  Fairfax,  Mayfime,  Redsfar,  Starbright  and 
Temple. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  our  1946  catalog 

Offering  all  the  new  and  leading  standard  varieties 
of  Strawberries,  fruit,  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  gar¬ 
den  roots,  hedge  plants,  roses,  flowering  shrubs, 
bulbs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  etc. 

This  beautiful  book,  with  illustrations 
in  natural  color,  gives  planting  direc¬ 
tions  and  other  worthwhile  informa¬ 
tion. 

Write  Today 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Box  28,  Selbyville,  Delaware 
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LOWTHER  SAW 

The  New  One-Man 
Portable  Power  Saw 

Siu'idt/  •  tc 

Fells  Trees  •  Bucks  Logs 
Cots  Brush  •  Trims  limbs 

Write  for  FREE  Circular  C 

RICHARD  FAMES  &  CO. 

51  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Hold  YOUR  Gun’s 


Accuracy  with 


HOPPE’S  No  9 


Farm  pests  and  rodents  are 
smart  Uttle  animals  that  call 
for  sharp-shooting.  So  keep 
your  gun  at  its  best.  Remove 
all  fouling  and  prevent  all  rust 
with  Hoppe’s  No  9.  Your  gun 
dealer  sells  it  or  send  us  10c 
for  trial  size.  Helpful  “Gun 
Cleaning  Guide”  FREE  upon 
post  card  request.  Ask  us  for  it. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street.  Phila.33.  Pa, 
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ES-MiN-EL 

the 

difference! 

You’ve  heard  of  ES-MIN-EL — but  have  you  tried  it?  It’s  the  soil 
mineralizer  that  aids  in  growing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables.  Applied 
now,  it  will  prepare  your  soil  for  next  year.  ES-MIN-EL — the  food 
for  plants!  It  contains  iron,  boron,  copper,  zinc  and  manganese. 
ES-MIN-EL  is  now  sold  in  convenient  5-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags.  Write 
us  today  for  your  dealer’s  name. 

Write  Us  For  Free  Bulletins. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  .  .  LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.^Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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car 

your  truck 
yourself 

•  Farm  folks  know  you  can’t 
trust  winter  weather.  You  have 
to  be  prepared  for  blizzards  at 
any  time.  Highways  that  are 
clear  today  may  be  dangerous 
skidways  tomorrow,  with  fresh 
fallen  snow  hiding  treacherous 
patches  of  ice.  That’s  why  weed 
TIRE  CHAINS  are  found  on  mil¬ 
lions  of  farm  cars  and  trucks. 

(i.  This  would  be  a  bad  winter  in 
which  to  lose  the  use  of  your  car 
or  truck  through  a  skid  crash, 
for  new  vehicles  are  still  scarce. 
So  are  new  tires  and  good  recaps. 
Better  look  after  your  tire  chains 
right  away.  .  .  .  For  when  your 
wheels  spin  in  snow  or  on  ice,  the 
heat  quickly  damages  your  tires. 

Repair  serviceable  used  chains 
and  if  you  need  new  ones  tell  your 
WEED  CHAIN  dealer  at  once. 


when  tires  slip — 
Weed  Chains  grip 


'  WEED  AMERICAN  ^ 

BarRtittforeed'H/iore  Traction 
Greater  SafetyLongerMifeoffe 

i  BEST  VALUE  IN  rm  CHAINS  > 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


Vn  rural  NEW-YORKER 


Farming  Under  the  Swastika 

,  Part  V’ 

We  entered  the  Winter  of  1944  and 
little  could  we  foresee  what  hell  was 
awaiting  us.  The  knocks  we  were  now 
getting  came  too  suddenly  and  were  too 
all-sided.  It  looked  as  if  the  Germans, 
the  Allies,  and  even  the  Lord  himself, 
would  like  to  find  out  just  how  much  we 
could  stand.  First,  transportation,  one  of 
the  pillars  of  our  economic  structure, 
collapsed.  In  fact,  next  to  production,  it 
was  the  most  important  pillar.  With 
the  enemy  as  far  north  as  Nijmegen  and 
Arnhem,  the  German  Supreme  Com¬ 
mand  didn’t  give  a  snap  any  more  about 
our  economic  future,  for  it  was  likely 
that  they  could  lose  the  territory  at  any 
moment.  On  the  very  morning  that  the 
Germans  began  confiscating  our  cars 
and  trucks,  I  took  my  car  out  of  the 
garage  and  hid  it  away  in  a  carpenter 
shop.  I  had  success  for  seven  weeks, 
but  then  some  collaborator  must  have 
located  and  reported  it.  One  evening, 
two  soldiers  came  straight  to  the  shop 
and  and  ordered  the  car.  I  got  a  pay 
slip  to  a  value  of  f  1040  (f  is  the  sign  for 
gulden,  derived  from  its  old  equivalent, 
the  florin,  just  as  $  is  the  sign  of  the 
dollar).  That  was  almost  the  going 
price  of  one  good  tire.  The  Apeldoorn 
municipality  received  this  money  just 
before  the  Germans  ultimately  fled  and 
afterwards  when  I  came  for  my  money, 

I  was  told  that  the  new  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  had  forbidden  to  pay  me  that 
money  “because  the  owners  should  have 
hidden  their  cars  better”.  I  was  sorry 
I  had  been  unable  during  the  last  Win¬ 
ter  to  mail  this  Dutch  gentleman  in 
London  a  postal  with  the  famous  last 
words,  “Wish  you  were  here”.  Anyway, 
our  cars  and  trucks  were  gone.  This 
meant  that  the  creameries  were  crip¬ 
pled,  the  grain  and  the  potatoes  re¬ 
mained  at  the  areas  of  production,  and 
express  service  of  parcels  had  ended. 

Then  the  Dutch  government  in  Lon¬ 
don  took  turns  with  the  Germans  to 
knock  our  pillar  of  transportation  com¬ 
pletely  down.  By  wireless  and  under- 
ground  dispatches,  they  ordered  a  strike 
of  the  Dutch  railroads  in  the  belief  that 
shortly  the  Germans  would  also  be  at¬ 
tacked  north  of  the  River  Rhine  and 
that  a  crippled  railway  system  would 
greatly  confuse  their  movements.  So, 
there  we  were,  with  no  motor  traffic 
and  no  railroad  transportation.  The 
railway  strike  was  combined  with  a 
standstill  in  the  waterways.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  running  very  short  on  motor  fueL 
needed  a  lot  of  wagons  and  horses  and 
were  commanding  many  farmers  to  do 
some  hauling  for  a  few  days.  In  some 
cases,  they  took  the  horses  outright. 
The  result  was  that  hardly  a  farmer 
came  out  on  the  roads,  in  fear  that  he 
might  draw  the  attention  of  a  German. 
The  Provincial  Commissioners  of  Food 
Supply  protested  vigorously  against  this 
total  requisition  of  all  vehicles  and  were 
able  to  arrange  that  some  of  the  most 
important  food  hauling  services  got 
trucks  again.  And  the  doctors,  nurses 
and  food  producers  received  an  “aus- 
weis”  (permit)  which  was  to  shield 
their  bikes  against  confiscation.  In  most 
cases,  this  ausweis  was  honored  on  the 
road,  but  in  some  cases  the  bike  was 
snatched  away  anyhow. 

And  there  was  a  lot  more  hanging 
over  our  heads.  We  were  now  shut  off 
by  the  Allied  front  line  from  our  Lim¬ 
burg  coal  mines,  and  none  of  us  had 
received  his  Winter’s  supply.  Also,  we 
entered  Winter  without  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  no  coal  to  produce  gas,  and  our 
electrical  plant  at  Nijmegen  blasted  to 
pieces.  The  food  position,  kept  so  per¬ 
fectly  in  balance  for  four  hard  years, 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  war  in 
the  south  of  Holland.  These  Dutch 
provinces  (Limburg,  Brabant  and  Zee- 
land)  were  heavy  producers  of  grain 
and  were  thinly  populated.  Limburg 
and  Brabant  were  in  Allied  hands  and 
Zeeland  had  been  partly  inundated  by 
the.  English  (Isle  of  Walcheren).  In 
other  words,  most  of  the  Dutch  eaters 
were  in  the  German  territory  and  about 
half  of  Holland’s  grain  supply  was  in 
Allied  sectors. 

So  to  sum  things  up,  we  had  no  cars, 
no  trucks,  no  railroad,  no  water  traffic, 
a  diminishing  number  of  horses,  all  good 
bikes  robbed,  no  coal,  no  gas,  no  elec¬ 
tricity,  about  half  the  grain,  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  eaters.  You’d  think  this 
was  going  to  be  the  complete  load  we 
had  to  carry.  They  hadn’t  even  started 
to  pack  it  yet!  Now  the  Tommies  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  began  to  make  things 
hot  for  us.  They  were  shooting  with 
deadly  accuracy  at  anything  that  moved 
on  the  road.  The  little  traffic  we  had 
left  with  horse-drawn  wagon  or  a  rare 
food  truck  was  shot  off  the  road.  Pretty 
soon,  this  shooting  was  extended  even 
to  the  places  where  grain  threshing  took 
place,  so  the  farmers  had  to  thresh  •n 
misty  days  and  the  food  hauling  was 
done  during  the  night  or  during  storms. 
If  this  had  been  all,  we  could  have 
whistled  “Yankee  Doodle”,  but  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come. 

Now  the  Germans  started  razzias 
(Italian  word  for  “roundup”)  of  all  men 
between  17  and  55  years  of  age.  At  first, 
they  claimed  they  needed  these  Dutch¬ 
men  to  dig  trenches  for  the  O.  T.  (Or¬ 
ganization  Todt,  the  German  construc¬ 
tion  army) .  This  was  a  lie  and  we  knew 
it,  for  in  most  cases  the  O.  T.  men  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  the  masses  when 
they  did  arrive.  In  October,  they  came 
forward  with  the  real  motive;  they 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  Dutch 


uprising  could  occur  in  the  back  of  the 
German  armies  in  case  the  Allies  tried 
to  come  north  of  the  rivers.  On  October 
2,  1944,  Apeldoorn  had  its  first  razzia. 
Early  workers  were  on  their  way  back 
home.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
(70,000  people),  they  were  turned  back 
by  German  guards.  Apeldoorn  was  sur¬ 
rounded  during  the  night.  No  escape 
to  the  woods  was  possible.  The  wife  of 
my  manager  went  to  a  bakeshop.  White¬ 
faced  and  trembling,  she  came  back, 
“Oh  my  God,  a  dead  man  lies  at  the 
corner”.  Soon  other  cases  were  told. 
All  in  all,  23  corpses  lay  on  Apeldoorn’s 
street  corners,  each  one  with  a  paper 
pinned  on  his  coat  with  the  word  “ter¬ 
rorist”.  It  appeared  that  three  days  be¬ 
fore,  the  (German  Secret  Police  had 
detected  a  secret  underground  organi¬ 
zation  and  had  shot  them  all.  Now  they 
used  the  bodies  to  scare  the  people  and 
make  them  obedient.  Meanwhile,  motor 
cars  with  sirens  and  loudspeakers  drove 
slowly  through  the  streets.  From  nine 
to  twelve,  every  man  between  17  and 
55,  even  the  holder  of  an  ausweis,  had 
to  appear  on  the  market  plaza  with  two 
blankets,  knife  and  fork,  and  food  for 
two  days.  After  twelve  o’clock  the 
houses  would  be  searched  and  if  a  man 
was  found,  the  house  would  be  blasted. 
Twelve  thousand  Apeldoorn  men  were 
led  away  that  day.  Most  of  them  we  did 
not  see  again  until  May.  Many  of  them 
we  had  seen  for  the  last  time,  for  they 
died  in  the  Holland  front  line  or  in 
Germany,  by  bombing,  shooting,  club¬ 
bing,  or  a  lung  disease,  while  many 
froze  to  death,  wintering  in  open  drafty 
brickyards.  For  many  a  Dutchman, 
the  razzias  made  his  road  to  Calvary. 

My  neighbors  and  I  had  made  the 
plan  not  to  go  to  the  market.  When  it 
was  past  twelve  o’clock,  we  had  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Unfortunately,  I  had  so  far 
lacked  the  time  to  make  a  good  hiding 
place,  as  most  of  my  neighbors  had 
done  already.  I  decided  then  to  try  the 
method  of  simulation.  I  got  an  attack  of 
gallstones.  My  wife  phoned  the  doctor. 
He  was  forbidden  to  make  calls  until 
after  the  razzia.  Then  my  wife  phoned 
to  an  old  doctor  who  belonged  to  the 
N.  S.  B.  “I  will  come  at  once”,  he  said. 
So  he  was  allowed.  I  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  to  offer  some  of  my  tobacco  to  our 
doctor  when  he  arrived  to  write  me  out 
a  sick  leave,  but  now  I  had  to  make  it 
real.  When  he  came,  I  was  groaning 
with  pain  and  the  bed  was  almost  too 
small  for  me.  Dire  need  turned  me  into 
a  pretty  good  actor,  it  seemed,  for  the 
N.  S.  B.  fellow  was  really  concerned 
about  my  “pains”.  He  gave  me  a  hypo¬ 
dermic,  issued  orders  for  me  to  remain 
in  bed,  and  drink  lots  of  hot  water,  and 
wrote  out  a  slip  for  the  Germans.  Fight¬ 
ing  the  morphine,  which  dazed  me 
somewhat,  I  now  spent  the  afternoon 
in  ease,  smoking  my  pipe  with  profound 
pleasure,  while  clad  in  pajamas  to  dive 
instantly  into  bed  if  a  German  should 
come.  But  they  did  not  make  the 
rormds.  The  harvest  had  yielded  3,000 
more  men  than  needed,  so  they  were  sat¬ 
isfied.  This  we  heard  the  next  morning. 

The  war  had  made  us  tough,  but  this 
beastly  measure  knocked  the  people 
down  and  out.  By  and  by,  some  of  the 
men  returned  secretly.  Wherever  •  they 
saw  a  chance,  while  in  transport  or  on 
the  job,  tiiey  fled  and  made  a  beeline 
for  home.  They  “dived  under”  from 
then  on,  day  and  night  in  hiding,  and 
only  a  few  who  had  to  supply  them 
with  food  would  know  their  where¬ 
abouts.  The  number  of  returning  men 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  made 
the  Germans  hot.  And  so  it  happened 
that  on  December  4,  1944,  Apeldoorn 
had  to  stand  its  second  razzia.  Again, 
suddenly  surrounded,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  ordered  to  stay  in  their 
houses,  while  the  men  had  to  stand  on 
the  sidewalks  beside  the  front  door, 
German  patrols  passed  the  houses  and 
selected  their  men  of  the  desired  age. 
If  a  man  was  found  inside  the  house, 
they  would  threaten  to  dynamite  the 
house  (this  proved  to  be  mere  bluff, 
thank  Heaven) .  This  time  I  had  a 
dandy  hiding  place  prepared,  for  I 
really  hated  the  idea  of  simulating  a 
sickness  while  in  possession  of  a  body 
blessed  with  good  health.  My  manager 
and  i  spent  a  day,  which  seemed  never 
to  come  to  an  end,  in  our  dark  hiding 
hole.  We  were  not  detected.  That  very 
night,  7,000  Apeldoorn  men  were  led  to 
the  station  and  put  on  a  transport  to 
Germany.  The  next  morning,  this  train 
was  machine  gumoed  by  the  R.  A.  F.  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bocholt  and  54  men 
came  home  again,  dead.  A  great  many 
more  were  wounded  or  crippled  for  life. 

And  so  we  stumbled  our  way  into 
Winter;  with  no  transportation,  no  fuel, 
no  light,  a  grain  supply  cut  in  half,  de¬ 
populated  workshops  and  farms,  and 
possessed  of  a  hunted  feeling  like  a 
cottontail  in  open  season.  Even  the 
Christmas  bells  could  not  tell  us  their 
hopeful  story  for  the  chimes  were  taken 
by  the  Germans  and  melted  for  arms. 

How  we  gathered  the  nerve  and  bold¬ 
ness  to  tackle  our  corn  job,  I  cannot 
understand  now  that  all  this  is  passed. 
But  at  that  time  I  knew  no  hesitation. 
Life  itself  had  become  a  challenge  to  us. 
My  workers  did  their  work  in  the  nur¬ 
series  and  in  the  packing  rooms,  but  did 
not  dare  to  go  out  on  the  roads  any 
more.  So  I  took  the  job  of  courier  be¬ 
tween  our  different  points,  and  our  corn 
work  was  able  to  go  on.  Frantic  orders 
for  seed  corn  came  in  from  all  points 
of  the  occupied  territory.  Of  course,  we 
knew  that  not  half  of  this  seed  would 
ever  be  planted,  but  ground  or  popped 
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instead.  But  what  of  it?  The  future 
had  to  take  care  of  itself.  We  had  to 
take  care  of  our  present.  The  orders 
poured  in  as  never  before  and  soon  our 
total  supply  was  booked.  But  how  to 
transport?  Today,  I  cannot  understand 
how  I  was  ever  so  foolish  to  commence 
it  but  at  that  time  I  was  very  reckless. 

I  went  to  every  truck  that  I  knew  was 
still  riding,  Dutch  or  German.  I  paid 
the  Dutch  chauffeurs  good  money  for 
every  load  but  soon  they  quit  for  they 
had  no  interest  in  money.  Then  I  used 
my  home-grown  tobacco.  Within  three 
weeks,  i  spent  nine  pounds  of  tobacco, 
a  fortxme.  But  the  chauffeurs  were  then 
asking  for  loads  of  seed  even  before  I 
had  another  ready.  I  told  the  German 
Ortscommandant  (equivalent  to  present 
Allied  “Town  Major”)  that  since  he  had 
my  car  all  of  the  time,  it  woxild  be  no 
more  than  right  that  some  of  his  trucks 
worked  for  me  some  of  the  time.  I  was 
almost  floored  when  he  told  me  he 
would  help  me  whenever  he  could.  In¬ 
deed,  a  German  order  was  issued  by 
which  every  German  truck  with  loading 
space  left  had  to  come  to  our  packing 
plant  if  it  was  headed  for  a  place  for 
which  we  had  an  order.  Every  night 
our  seed  corn  was  dispatched  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The^shipping  had  to  be  done 
by  night  because  of  the  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  shot  at  in  the  daytime.  When  fi¬ 
nally  halted,  we  had  sent  90%  of  orders. 

Still,  I  could  not  feel  that  I  had  done 
much  extra  work.  If  I  looked  at  what 
the  girls  and  women  of  the  west  of 
Holland  had  to  shoulder,  I  knew  that  I 
had  seen  my  masters.  It  is  incredible 
just  what  a  woman  can  stand  if  need 
compels.  While  on  the  road  for  my  corn 
work,  I  was  amidst  the  cavalcade  of 
women  and  girls  of  the  western  cities 
coming  to  the  eastern  farms  of  Gelder- 
land  to  beg  or  buy  rye  and  potatoes 
(the  men  did  not  dare  to  come  upon 
the  road).  I  have  seen,  beffeve  it  or 
not,  a  girl  of  14  years  of  age  who  left 
her  starved  family  near  The  Hague 
walking  into  Rekken  behind  a  little 
cart,  to  try  her  luck  for  food  there. 
Loaded  down  to  capacity,  she  walked 
all  the  way,  a  distance  of  150  kilometers. 
With  her  weak  body,  it  took  her  seven 
days  to  get  back,  as  we  later  heard  by 
mail.  That  is  only  one  out  of  thousands 
of  such  cases.  This  western  exodus  to 
the  eastern  grain  farms  soon  took  on 
such  proportions  that  the  Germans 
stopped  it  by  making  a  deadline  at  the 
Yssel  River  except  by  special  permit. 

We  now  had  a  period  of  clear  skies 
and  all  transport  and  farm  activities 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Alhed  air 
force  shot  at  every  target  on  the  road. 
When  biking  my  way  to  the  nurseries,  I 
passed  more  and  more  bloodspots  every 
day.  My  fieldmen  did  not  dare  to  plow 
any  more.  I  was  planning  to  write  with 
dehydrated  lime  on  the  dark  furrows, 
a  message  in  English  to  “upstairs”  and 
do  the  plowing  myself,  but  then  the 
heavens  sent  us  rainy,  foggy  weather 
again  and  the  men  could  plow. 

Presently,  we  were  practically  cut  off 
from  the  West,  for  the  people,  even  the 
postal  men,  left  the  road  to  the  Germans 
and  the  bullets  of  the  R.  A.  F.  Now  and 
then,  a  man  came  over  from  the  West 
and  we  heard  stories  that  raised  our 
hair.  Even  here  in  Apeldoorn  it  became 
trying.  Since  September,  we  had  been 
out  of  sugar;  since  November  out  of 
butter;  our  bread  ration  was  800  grams 
a  week  (one  pound  is  450  grams)  and 
our  potato  supply  lay  mainly  in  the 
bottom  of  Apeldoorn  Canal  eleven  boats 
were  riddled).  Most  of  the  people  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  the  nerve  wracking 
events  of  each  day  than  from  empty 
stomachs.  No  one  was  sure  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  he  would  live  until  night.  Once 
when  Mrs.  Bennink  was  alone  in  the 
house,  a  defective  V-1  roared  just  barely 
over  the  roof  in  full  flames  and  ex¬ 
ploded  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  An 
air  battle  was  waged  above  me  while 
in  the  field,  and  a  crippled  German 
pursuit  plane  came  howling  down  and 
made  a  sudden  turn  straight  for  me.  A 
split  second  before  I  thought  that  the 
left  wing  would  send  me  into  eternity, 
it  hit  the  ground  and  disappeared. 

Then  there  were  other  dangers.  Ran¬ 
ter,  the  cursed  head  of  the  German  Se¬ 
cret  Police,  was  shot  at  from  ambush 
between  Apeldoorn  and  Arnhem.  The 
Germans  rounded  up  every  man  and 
woman  passing  this  road  or  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  shot  them  down  in 
cold  blood;  123  victims  are  buried  in 
the  Apeldoorn  cemetery.  Each  morning, 
we  heard  of  cases  of  people  who  had 
been  lifted  from  their  beds  during  the 
night.  We  never  heard  of  a  case  where 
Seyss-Inauart  halted  an  execution  and 
the  beastly  types  that  generally  could 
be  found  among  the  Secret  Police  could 
proceed  as  they  saw  fit. 

It  was  destined  that  the  guns,  the 
tanks,  the  boys  of  far  away  Canada 
should  bring  us  back  freedom.  Coming 
into  Holland  from  West  Germany,  the 
Canadian  Army  forced  passage  across 
the  Yssel  River  ^n  April  12  and  reached 
the  outskirts  of  Apeld.oorn,  east  of  the 
canal,  on  April  14.  For  three  days  and 
nights,  we  had  to  live  and  sleep  in  our 
cellars  on  account  of  the  shelling  of 
Apeldoorn.  At  dawn  on  April  15  (my 
birthday),  we  heard  a  voice  yelling  in 
the  street  “They  are  gone”.  The  streets 
were  empty  and  all  was  strangely  silent. 
My  manager  and  I  hastened  to  get  our 
old  bikes  and  headed  for  the  canal  to 
take  stock.  And  there  indeed  we  saw 
strange  brown  creatures  coming,  just 
across  the  canal.  One  walked  up  to  me 
and  asked  hesitatingly  if  I  could  speak 
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English.  “My  God,  that  sounds  like 
American”,  I  uttered  (Apeldoorn  was 
of  the  belief  that  Polish  troops  were 
advancing) .  “We  are  Canadians,”  he 
said,  surprised.  In  silence,  I  gave  him 
my  hand.  I  had  no  words  for  this  great 
historic  moment  and  it  sufficed  for  me 
to  keep  in  my  hands,  just  for  a  moment, 
something,  somebody,  from  the  great 
American  land.  My  isolation  had  ended. 

When  returning  home,  we  were  be¬ 
wildered  at  what  we  saw.  Was  this  the 
same  world  that  for  months  without 
end,  had  been  loaded  with  fear  and  ter¬ 
ror?  The  flags  were  waving  in  the 
gentle  wind  of  the  early  Spring  morn¬ 
ing.  Girls,  women,  men,  boys,  children 
were  running  around  hugging  each 
other,  yelling,  laughing,  crying.  The 
Canadian  vanguard  mixed  with  the 
crowd.  They  could  not  uiiderstand  one 
another,  but  what  of  it? 

Now  the  Canadian  tanks  came  thun¬ 
dering  our  way.  A  mighty  and  invin¬ 
cible  impression  of  a  coming  army,  a 
coming  nation.  I  compared  this  with 
the  going  army  of  Germany,  moving 
with  horse-driven  tanks,  riding  on 
stolen  bikes,  or  slowly  walking.  At  the 
same  moment  that  the  swastika  had  be¬ 
come  history  to  us,  the  national  emblem 
of  Canada  made  its  victorious  debut  in 
the  Lowlands  on  the  North  Sea.  Hol¬ 
land  owes  a  debt  to  Canada,  and  the 
little  white  crosses  along  the  Dutch 
roadsides  will  be  the  reminders  thereof. 

The  street  scenes  remained  festive 
through  the  night  until  ten  o’clock  the 
following  morning,  and  then  I  went 
home,  deeply  disappointed.  For,  by  this 
time,  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  had  to 
make  room  for  the  spirit  of  hatred.  The 
mob  ruled  the  street  until  the  Canadian 
officers  finally  stopped  the  extremities 
the  next  day. 

Now,  one  by  one,  came  the  great  his¬ 
toric  moments  and  in  rapid  succession. 
First,  the  complete  liberation  of  Hol¬ 
land,  which  could  be  celebrated  all  the 
better  now  that  the  feared  R.  A.  F.  had 
turned  into  a  Good  Samaritan  and 
stopped  the  starvation  in  West  Holland 
with  cargoes  of  life-giving  food.  This 
created  days  of  unbelievable  joy  and 
thankfulness  to  England  and  America. 

But  history  marched  on.  The  days  of 
dictatorship  were  counted  and  democ¬ 
racy  survived  in  triumph.  Two  of  the 
European  dictators  saw  the  end  of  their 
empires  and  then  the  end  of  themselves. 
Then  V-E  Day  arrived.  I  am  sure  we 
cannot  yet  fathom  the  importance  of  our 
time.  Suddenly,  V-J  Day  rushed  upon 
us,  its  birth  hastened  by  a  force  for 
which  I  thought  our  civilization  was  not 
yet  ripe.  But  it  is  here,  and  it  compels 
us  to  accept  the  consequences.  Nature 
is  exact  in  its  timing  and  never  reveals 
us  a  secret  too  early.  Which  way  now? 
Will  this  little  atom  lead  us  to  universal 
devastation?  Or  will  it  bring  us  what 
for  20  centuries  has  been  tried  in  vain 
by  the  Old  Rugged  Cross — Peace  on 
Earth? 

(To  be  continued) 


Measuring  Systems 

I’m  sure  that  some  day  the  United 
States  will  adopt  the  metric  system. 
Every  country  of  any  importance  in  the 
world  has  already  accepted  it;  all  but 
Great  Britain  and  ourselves.  The 
transition  period  from  our  present 
standard  to  metric  will  cause  some  ex¬ 
pense  and  inconvenience,  but  the 
sooner  we  jump  in  and  have  it  over 
with,  the  better. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  that  the 
famous  James  Watt,  an  English  engineer 
and  scientist,  originated  the  decimal 
system  of  measurement.  I  had  always 
considered  it  of  French  or  German 
origin  myself,  but  that  is  not  so.  Nor 
is  it  well  known  that  our  present  “En¬ 
glish  system”  is  of  German  origin.  We, 
therefore,  have  this  interesting  situa¬ 
tion:  the  English  speaking  people  are 
clinging  to  a  German  invention,  which 
the  Germans  themselves  have  dropped, 
and  the  balance  of  the  world  is  using 
an  English  invention. 

To  remember  the  relation  between 
all  of  the  units  of  the  two  systems, 
here  is  the  simplest  method: 

English  Metric. 

Len^ffi — 1  yd.,  plus  10%,  equals  1  meter. 
Weight — 2  lbs.,  plus  10%,  equals  1  kilo¬ 
gram. 

Volume — 1  qt.,  plus  5%,  equals  1  liter. 

w.  F.  s. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Statistics  can  be  dull,  misleading,  or 
interesting,  but  the  other  day  I  received 
some  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  tell  a  story,  a  story  with  many 
important  implications.  There  are  some 
six  million  farms  in  this  country.  We  all 
know  that  the  top  three  million  produce 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  food 
and  fibers;  we  more  or  less  realize  that 
the  bottom  million  and  a  half  farms 
bring  in  only  approximately  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  farm  income,  although 
this  group  constitutes  25  per  cent  of  the 
farm  population.  Perhaps  you  didn’t 
know  that  according  to  the  1940  Census, 
we  have  100,531  farms  of  over  1,000 
acresF  It  is  true  that  the  word  “farm” 
can  be  misleading  because  for  census 
purposes  any  area  over  three  acres  or  a 
place  that  brings  in  $250  from  foods  or 
fiber  is  called  a  farm. 

But  that’s  beside  the  point  I  want  to 
make.  Right  now,  on  all  the  six  million 
places,  only  31.3  per  cent  have  electric 
lighting,  offiy  17.7  have  running  water, 
only  25  per  cent  have  telephones,  and 
only  44.1  have  mechanical  refrigerators. 
And  then  we  sometimes  wonder  why 
the  ambitious  capable  young  country 
people  leave  the  farms  for  urban  life! 
Usually  these  things  come  back  to  a 
matter  of  income.  But  travelling  around 
the  Northeast,  one  is  constantly  amazed 
at  the  number  of  farm  homes  that  do 
not  have  running  water  when  it  could 
be  easily  had.  Cine  doesn’t  need  elec¬ 
tricity;  a  small  gasoline  engine  will  fill 
a  pressure  tank.  On  a  general  dairy 
farm,  water  before  the  cows  will  mean 
increased  production.  From  a  selfish 
point  of  view,  a  farmer  should  have 
running  water.  I  have  heard  many  a 
farm  wife  and  mother  say  she  could  get 
along  with  kerosene  light  and  a  parlor 
stove,  but  it  would  be  heaven  on  earth 
to  have  running  water  and  a  bathroom. 

I’ve  been  reading  some  figures  about 
our  farm  lands.  It’s  hard  to  believe  but 
this  nation,  with  some  417,561,000  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation,  has  only  75,- 
000,000  rated  as  Class  I  land.  'The  total 
farmland,  including  pastures  and  wood- 
lots,  is  1,054,200,000  acres.  For  a  long 
time,  the  Countryman  has  been  preach¬ 
ing  that  fewer  acres,  better  handled, 
few  but  better  livestock,  and  more  home 
raised  grains  and  fodder,  are  the  secret 
of  success  on  the  general  farm.  Experi¬ 
ences  up  in  certain  sections  of  Vermont 
show  the  program  to  be  sound.  Some 
very  significant  projects  in  the  White 
River  Soil  Conservation  District  show 
that  more  and  better  grass  can  be 
raised.  No  one  knows  how  many  acres 
of  soil  produce  one  or  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  hay  i>er  acre.  But  since  most 
farmers  have  to  get  a  living  from  Class 
II  soils,  the  intelligent  program  is  to 
learn  how  to  improve  soils  so  as  to  get 
more  production.  I  know  many  farms 
where  30  acres  of  hay  fields  don’t  bring 
in  a  harvest  of  more  than  30  to  40  tons 
in  an  average  crop  year.  But  there  are 
other  farmers  with  the  same  amount  of 
land  and  same  quality  soil  who  get  60  to 
80  tons.  Some  farmers  harvest  40  to  50 
bushels  of  'corn  per  acre  and  think 
they’re  doing  fairly  well.  Another 
farmer,  with  the  same  quality  soil  to 
begin  with,  has  built  up  that  soil  so  he 
takes  off  75  or  80  or  more  bushels.. 

It  all  comes  back  to  quality.  A  man 
with  20  average  cows  works  hard  to 
make  a  bare  living.  A  man  with  a  dozen 
first  class  cows  makes  a  decent  living. 
A  few  hundred  high  producing  hens 
give  some  families  the  comforts  and  a 
few  luxuries  of  life.  On  other  places  a 
family  keeps  it  nose  to  the  grindstone 
with  a  thousand  average  or  poorer  birds. 
Money  isn’t  the  most  important  thing 
in  life.  Health  and  happiness  come  first. 
But,  and  my  whole  philosophy  of  rural 
life  is  based  on  this,  our-  farm  families 
must  have  a  decent  income  if  America’s 
basic  group  of  society  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  Our  nation  depends  upon  the 
farms,  not  only  for  food  and  fiber.  We 
are  80  per  cent  urban  and  industrial 
now.  The  cities  and  industries  look  to“ 
the  country  for  manpower. 

We  ourselves  can  do  much  to  raise 
the  level  of  country  living.  Too  often 
we  have  followed  the  traditional  pat¬ 
tern.  Too  often  we  have  failed  to  do 
our  part  in  community  projects.  Most 
laii.n.rs  can  raise  their  level  of  income 
by  their  own  efforts.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


Sebapo  weighing  8  ownces  prodnced  these  37  potatoes,  weighing  5  pounds 
14  ounces,  for  H.  B.  Steckel,  Elbridge,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 


•• 

For  Large  Yields  of  Quality  Crops  ; 
and  Increased  Profits^  T 


Crop  Producing 

FERTILIZERS 


•  Every  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer  returns  several 
dollars  profit,  according  to  the  experience  of  millions  of 
farmers. 

To  get  the  maximum  yields  of  quality  crops,  use  Inter¬ 
national  Fertilizer,  widely  known  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years  for  its  crop-producing  power. 

International  Fertilizers  are  produced  in  a  wide  variety 
of  recommended  grades  for  all  crops.  They  are  scientifically 
prepared  from  selected  materials,  including  potash  and 
phosphate  from  International’s  own  mines.  Mechanical 
condition  and  quality  are  carefully  controlled  to  give  you 
best  results.  International  Fertilizer  is  now  more  widely 
available  to  farmers  as  a  result  of  increased  plant  capacities. 


Depend  on  Your  Fertilizer  Agent 

Fertilizer  Agents  all  over  America  have  had  outstanding 
success  in  overcoming  difficult  war-time  problems  to  help 
farmers  obtain  the  fertilizer  they  have  needed  to  produce 
large  crops  during  recent  years.  Continue  to  depend  on  them 
and  have  complete  confidence  in  their  recommendations. 

Your  International  Fertilizer  Agent  is  prepared  to  help 
you  in  the  selection  of  the  correct  grade  and  the  proper 
application  of  fertilizers  for  your  crops.  Order  early  and 
arrange  with  him  for  delivery  schedules  to  be  sure  of  having 
your  fertilizers  when  you  need  them. 


MIMERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Plant  and  Sales  Offices:  BUFFALO  6,  NEW  YORK,  Post  Office  Box  21 

PHONE;  TAYLOR  1888 


/ 
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RUST  DOESN’T  REST  IN  THE  WINTERTIME! 

Protect  your  implements  with 

GULF  NO-RUST  NO.  1 


Exhaustive  Weather- 
ometer  tests  prove  that 
Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1 
outlasted  4  other  rust 
preventive  compounds 
tested  .  .  .  from  120  to 
2400  per  cent!  At  the 
end  of  a  25-day  test  in 
this  machine,  Gulf  No- 
Rust  No.  1  was  still 
protecting  fully,  while 
the  other  four  com- 
poimds  had  broken 
down  and  let  in  rust. 


Cr 


Before  you  roll  yotir  mower  into  the  shed  for  the  winter,  go  over  guards 
and  blades  ...  all  unprotected  surfaces  . . .  with  Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1.  Just 
dip  a  stiff  paint  brush  into  the  can  and  brush  on  a  thorough  coat.  See  how 
easy  Gulf  No-Rust  No.  1  is  to  apply  ,  .  .  even  to  hard-to-get-at  surfaces. 


This  winter,  put  your  farm  tools  away 
with  a  protective  coating  of  GULF  NO¬ 
RUST  NO.  1  to  prevent  rust  damage. 

Next  spring  you’ll  find  them  just  as 
you  left  them.  Plows  will  scour  freely 
without  cleaning.  Cultivator  shovels 
will  be  bright  and  shiny. 

Think  of  the  work  you’ll  save,  too 
.  .  .  scrubbing  and  chipping  off  rust, 
sharpening  edges!  And  the  money  you 


won’t  have  to  spend  for  repairs  to  rust 
damage! 

You  can  rely  on  GULF  NO-RUST 
NO.  1  to  guard  your  implements  all 
winter  long,  for  it  is  long-lasting.  And 
it  is  so  easy  to  apply  that  the  putting- 
away  chore  will  take  hardly  any  work 
at  all. 

Stop  rust  ruin  this  winter.  Get  GULF 
NO-RUST  NO.  1  today! 


GULF  NO-RUST  NO.  1 

is  only  one  of  many 
GULF  FARM  AIDS 
that  will  save  you  time 
and  money  at  many  a 
job  around  your  farm. 
Look  for  the  Gulf  Or¬ 
ange  Disc  —  the  sign 
of  superior  petroleiun 
products. 


When  you  put  a  coating  of  Gulf  No- Rust  on  your  plows,  you  can  take  them 
right  out  to  the  field  next  spring  without  fuss  or  bother.  They  clean  them¬ 
selves  in  the  furrow'.  If  cold  weather  stiffens  Gulf  No-Rust,  you  can  soften 
it  to  spread  easily  by  heating  •  • .  without  harming  its  protective  qualities. 


GULF  NO-RUST 
NO.  1 


Good  Books  for 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  gifts  for 
Christmas  is  a  good  book.  Here  are  re¬ 
views  of  some  of  the  most  recent  farm 
books  from  which  you  can  make  a  few 
choices.  They  can  be  purchased  direct 
from  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at  the 
price  listed  at  the  end  of  each  review 
(N.  Y.  City  residents  add  1%  sales  tax): 

Farm  Buildings — By  John  C.  Wooley, 
professor  of  agricultural  engineering, 
University  of  Missouri.  This  345-page 
book  has  been  developed  to  assist  those 
confronted  with  problems  relating  to 
structures.  Whether  the  proposition  is 
one  of  determining  values  or  planning 
and  erecting  new  buildings,  the  material 
presented  will  be  found  helpful. 

The  contents  include  details  concern¬ 
ing  building  materials,  such  as  wood, 
concrete,  clay  products,  cobblestone, 
rammed  earth,  stabilized  earth,  logs, 
siding,  roofing  and  insulation.  The 
structural  design  material  presented  in 
this  publication  includes  barn  frames, 
design  of  beams  and  columns,  and  roof 
framing.  Plans  and  systems  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  are  also  well  covered,  as  are 
all  types  and  manner  of  livestock  build¬ 
ings.  Various  types  and  kinds  of  storage 
buildings,  including  silo  construction,  is 
thoroughly  discussed.  Planning  the 
farm  home,  as  well  as  its  design  and 
construction,  are  given  exclusive  chap¬ 
ters.  Care,  repair,  remodeling  and  ap¬ 
praisals  are  likewise  given  good  cover¬ 
age.  Price  $3.00. 


Pay  Dirt — By  J.  1.  Rodale.  This  book 
presents  in  detail  the  principles  involved 
in  maintaining  and  improving  soil 
health  and  fertility.  The  introduction  is 
written  by  Sir  Albert  Howard,  founder 
of  the  famous  Howard  or  Indore  Proc-' 
ess  for  making  compost  material.  Spe¬ 
cial  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  composting,  including  a 
complete  presentation  of  the  Howard 
method.  The  influence,  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  all  conditions  and  factors 
that  may  influence,  injure,  and  benefit 
the  soil  are  well  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail.  The  author  registers 
his  emphatic  opposition  to  chemical 
fertilizers,  as  compared  with  properly 
prepared  compost  material  and  ani¬ 
mal  manures.  Various  chapters  are 
also  given  on  such  subjects  as  earth¬ 
worms,  biologic  soil  life,  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  sprays,  plant  and  animal  health, 
plowing,  and  numerous  soil  practices. 
All  of  these  are  designed  to  show  the 
importance  of  working  with  nature  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  returns  in  harvested  farm  crops. 
Price  $3.00. 


So  You’re  Going  to  Buy  a  Farm — ^By 
David  B.  Greenberg  and  Charles  Cor¬ 
bin.  Thousands  of  people  are  today 
seriously  considering  the  purchase  of 
a  farm.  Some  of  these  are  farm  reared 
but  have  lost  their  contact  with  the 
soil  for  many  years.  Many  others  have 
had  no  experience  at  all  with  farming 
and  its  problems.  Present  world  con¬ 
ditions  have  caused  these  people  to 
feel  that  owning  a  farm  will  provide 
them  with  a  certain  amount  of  security. 

Farming  is  a  mode  of  life  as  well  as 
a  business.  There  are  many  important 
basic  factors  that  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  buying  any  farm.  The 
authors  present  and  explain  these 
problems  fully  and  intelligently.  Their 
opinions  are  based  on  many  years  of 
practical  experience  and  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  Price  $1.50. 


Hunting,  Fishing  and  Camping — By 
L.  A.  Anderson.  The  author  offers  an 
interesting  subject  in  a  very  readable 
manner.  This  new  book  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  presents  a  wealth  of  helpful 
information.  The  first  section  includes 
chapters  on  how  to  hunt  and  shoot 
game,  with  a  special  chapter  on  deer 
hunting.  There  is  also  a  good  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  the  kind 
of  clothing  to  wear  on  a  hunting  trip. 
Another  section  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  fishing,  and  covers  the  use  of  various 
baits,  as  well  as  how  to  catch  trout  and 
other  game  fish.  The  last  section  con¬ 
tains  information  of  every  detail  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  camping  trip  more 
enjoyable.  The  experienced  hunter  and 
fisherman,  and  the  novice,  will  find  this 
book  of  value  and  help.  Price  $1.95. 


Practical  Dog  Breeding — By  Harry  C. 
Peake.  Almost  everyone  loves  a  good 
dog,  but'  very  few  dog  owners  know 
how  to  handle,  breed  and  care  for  their 
dogs  properly.  The  dog  owner  need  not 
be  a  professional  breeder  to  benefit  by 
reading  this  illustrated  140-page  book. 
In  addition  to  a  thorough  discussion  in 
special  chapters  concerning  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  dogs,  the  author  also  offers  many 
good  suggestions  to  promote  their  health 
and  well  being.  This  includes  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  kennels,  feeds  and  feeding,  ex¬ 
ercise,  grooming,  care  of  young  puppies 
and  how  to  wean  them.  Every  dog 
owner  can  be  benefited  by  reading  this 
new  book.  Price  $1.95. 

Other  reliable  standard  farm  books 
that  will  always  be  valued  and  appre¬ 
ciated  are: 

Home  Garden — Soil  Science  by  Millar 
and  Turk,  $3.75;  The  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ing  Business  by  R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts, 
$3.50;  Plants  and  Flowers  in  the  Home 
by  Kenneth  Post,  $2.00;  The  Vegetable 
Garden  by  Edward  J.  Farrington,  $1.50. 


Drawing  by  M.  Schohl 


Fruits — Grow  Your  Own  Fruits  by 
M.  G.  Kains,  $3.50;  Growing  Trees  and 
Small  Fruits  by  Auchter  and  Knapp, 
$2.75;  Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs  by 

E.  P.  Felt,  $2. 

Livestock  —  Feeds  and  Feeding  by 

F.  B.  Morrison,  $5.00;  Beef  Cattle  by 
R.  R.  Snapp,  $4.00;  Farm  Animals  by 
Dorothy  C.  Hogner,  $3.50;  The  Meat  We 
Eat  by  P.  T.  Ziegler,  $2.70;  Feeding 
Dairy  Cattle  by  T.  W.  Gullickson,  $2.00. 

Poultry  —  Turkey  Management  by 
Marsden  and  Martin,  $3.50;  Commercial 
Poultry  Farming  by  Charles  and  Stuart, 
$3.20;  Successful  Poultry  Management 
by  M.  A.  Jull,  $3.00;  A-B-C  of  Poultry 
Raising  by  J.  H.  Florea,  $2.50;  Egg 
Farming  by  W.  C.  Thompson,  $2.00. 

General  —  Modern  Farmers’  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Agriculture  by  E.  V.  Wilcox, 
$4.50;  Farm  Machinery  by  A.  A.  Stone, 
$3.25;  Shopwork  On  The  Farm  by  M. 
Jones,  $3.00;  First  Aid  for  the  Ailing 
House  by  R.  B,  Whitman,  $2.50;  The 
Farm  Primer  by  W.  M.  Teller,  $2.50; 
The  Farmer  His  Own  Builder  by  H. 
A.  Roberts,  $1.50. 

Household — The  Joy  of  Cooking  by 
Irma  S.  Rombauer,  $2.50;  Home  Canning 
Made  Easy  by  Miriam  Williams,  $1.50; 
Home  Food  Preservation  by  F.  W. 
Fabian,  $1.50. 

“Seven  Decades  of  Milk”  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  is  the  latest  and  most  complete 
reference  book  on  the  dairy  industry 
and  its  history  in  New  York  State. 
Price  $3.00. 


Quite  a  few  inquiries  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  lately  from  readers  asking  about 
the  good  current  books.  We  are  glad 
to  list  a  few  here;  not  in  any  attempt 
to  review  them,  but  simply  to  state 
what  books  we  have  read  and  enjoyed. 
Not  all  of  them  are  best  sellers,  but 
they  are  interesting  and  may  be  suit¬ 
able  for  various  members  of  the  family; 
and  books  are  an  ideal  Christmas  gift. 
Tastes  vary,  so  what  one  enjoyed  and 
might  recommend  may  not  appeal  to 
another.  There  is  variety  in  the  list  and 
as  it  covers  different  types  of  books, 
we  hope  it  will  be  helpful. 

One  book  that  stands  out  is  “Names 
On  The  Land,”  by  George  R.  Stewart, 
who  wrote  that  unforgettable  book 
‘Storm.”  Many  of  the  names  of  places 
in  our  country  came  from  the  Indians 
and  their  legends,  and  the  settlers’  in¬ 
terpretations  are  most  interesting. 
Ketchi-zibi  (Algonquin  language)  be¬ 
came  Mis-sipi  and  finally  Mississippi 
The  Indians  called  Chicago  the  “onion- 
place”;  the  French  referred  to  it  as 
Chicagou.  Later  the  “u”  was  dropped; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  book.  “Little 
Rivers  of  New  Jersey”  by  James  and 
Margaret  Cawley,  will  inspire  you  to 
explore  the  Garden  State  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  canoe.  “Country  Flavor”  is  a  very 
appropriate  Christmas  gift  book;  beauti¬ 
ful  photographs  illustrating  a  rare 
collection  of  75  essays  on  farm  and 
rural  life  by  Haydn  Pearson,  who 
writes  the  “Countryman’s  Journal” 
articles  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
“One  God”  by  Beatrice  Creighton  is 
written  for  young  people,  but  all  will 
appreciate  it.  It  is  a  clear,  interesting 
history  (some  fine  illustrations)  of  the 
three  great  religions — Jewish,  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  It  will  stimulate  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other’s  religion  with 
the  one  God  as  a  common  factor.  “On 
Being  A  Real  Person”  by  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  is  a  guide  for 
Christian  living.  “The  World,  The 
Flesh  and  Father  Smith”  by  Bruce 
Marshall,  portrays  a  rare  Christian 
pastor  and  his  poor  parish  in  Scotland. 
The  Russian  subject  is  ably  covered  by 
Edgar  Snow  in  “The  Pattern  of  Soviet 
Power.”  William  L.  White  has  also 
given  us  a  good,  quick  picture  of  the 
Russian  country  and  its  people  in  his 
“Report  On  The  Russians.” 

Alaska  is  in  the  limelight  in  a  new 
book,  “An  Artist  Sees  Alaska”  by  Henry 
V.  Poor.  “Uncle  Sam’s  Attic,”  published 
some  years  ago,  still  holds  first  place, 
but  Mr.  Poor’s  book  also  will  appeal 
to  those  who  have  been  to  Alaska  or 
hope  to  go.  “My  Twenty-five  Years 
in  China,”  by  John  Powell,  is  good 
reading.  “Time  Remembered”  by  Laurie 
Hillyer,  presents  a  picture  of  beautiful 
family  harmony. 

First  of  all  in  the  novel  class  is 
“Green  Dolphin  Street”  by  Elizabeth 
Goudge.  “The  Peacock  Sheds  His  Tail” 
by  Alice  Tisdale  Hobart  and  Louis 
Bromfield’s  “Pleasant  Valley”  are  fine. 
“Up  Front”  by  Bill  Mauldin,  and  Ernie 
Pyle’s  “Brave  Men”  are  also  very 
worthwhile.  “I  Wanted  To  See”  by 
Borghild  Dahl  is  so  full  of  courage  it 
is  an  inspiration.  “Young-Un”  by 
Herbert  Best,  is  an  interesting  novel 
about  up-State  New  York  and  fron- 
(Continued  on  Page  584) 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Five  of  the  eight  members  of  the  Path 
Valley  4-H  Tomato  Club  in  Franklin 
County  have  qualified  for  the  Ten-Ton 
Tomato  honors.  Records  for  the  year 
show  the  club  grew  177,545  pounds  of 
tomatoes,  which  were  marketed  for 
$2,491.15.  Because  of  this  outstanding 
accomplishment,  the  club  leader,  Meryl 
P.  Hammond  of  Spring  Run,  has  been 
invited  to  tell  of  their  accomplishments 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show  at  Harrisburg  in  January.  Gerald 
Stewart  led  production  returns  with  12.6 
tons  per  acre.  Others  in  the  club  are 
Patricia  Magee,  Robert  and  Waldo 
Stewart,  Lynn  and  Donald  Zeigler,  Wal¬ 
ter  O’Donnell  and  Ronald  Alexander, 


The  ballroom  of  the  Berkshire  Hotel 
in  Reading  acquired  a  new  atmosphere 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  an  Ayrshire 
heifer,  two  pigs,  seven  chickens  and  a 
turkey  in  a  specially  built  pen,  made  up 
a  Rotary  Club  exhibit  honoring  seventy- 
six  4-H  members  and  twenty-two  par¬ 
ents.  The  program  was  in  recognition 
of  Berks  County  youth  in  the  war  pro¬ 
duction  period.  Carl  Miller,  a  4-H  mem¬ 
ber,  presided,  and  talks  were  presented 
by  Verna  Ramp,  Russell  Reigel,  Daniel 
Spatz,  Ray  Seidel,  J.  Brook  Althouse 
and  Martha  Lou  Hess,  all  4-H  Club 
members. 


Pointing  towards  marketing  of  better 
fowl  during  the  holiday  season,  nearly 
200  Northampton  County  farmers  joined 
in  a  series  of  six  demonstrations  on 
dressing  turkeys  and  chickens  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  home  uses.  The  demonstrations 
were  held  at  the  farms  of  Charles  Miller, 
Merritt  Ebner,  Geza  Szilagyi,  Elvin 
Koehler  and  C.  G.  Dickinson,  and  also 
at  the  Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Auction. 
Latest  methods  of  killing,  scalding,  pick¬ 
ing,  drawing  and  trussing  were  shown 
by  Paul  Margolf  and  C.  O.  Dossin  of 
the  Penn  State  Agricultural  College. 


Handicapped  by  severe  outbreaks  of 
blight  and  unfavorable  weather,  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  Commercial  potato  growers 
have  recently  completed  harvesting  the 
smallest  crop  in  44  years.  The  State’s 
crop  is  estimated  at  17,515,000  bushels, 
the  lowest  since  1901.  Wet  weather, 
which  resulted  in  heavy  vine  growth 
and  ideal  conditions  for  disease,  cut  the 
average  yield  to  113  bushels  per  acre. 
Due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
chines  last  Spring,  only  157,000  acres 
were  planted  this  year,  which  is  about 
10,000  acres  less  than  in  1944. 


For  the  first  time  since  1925,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  corn  crop  will  exceed  60,000,000 
bushels.  However,  the  final  reports  have 
been  delayed  since  many  farmers  have 
not  been  able  to  find  help  to  harvest  the 
crop.  As  a  result,  some  corn  was  not 
husked  until  after  the  snow  began  to 
fiy.  Increased  use  of  suitable  hybrids 
and  favorable  weather  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  aided  the  crop,  which  will 
come  in  handy  with  the  present  scarcity 
of  livestock  feeds.  The  bumper  crop 
was  achieved  even  though  corn  acreages 
dropped  three  per  cent  from  1944. 


Eleven  boys  and  girls,  members  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Capon  Club,  were 
honored  by  the  Carlisle  Kiwanis  Club  at 
their  annual  roundup.  The  members, 
who  raised  422  birds  ready  for  market, 
are  W:  Lewis  Line,  Gary  Shatto,  Nancy 
Witmer,  Clarissa  Witmer,  Samuel  Wit- 
mer,  Jr.,  Robert  and  Don  Mentzer,  Anna 
Mae  Roth,  Arthur  Niesley,  Martha  Jane 
Fickes,  and  Marlin  Niesley.  This  was 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  club,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  Kiwanians. 


Even  though  the  1945  crop  is  slightly 
below  last  year,  Pennsylvania  expects 
to  retain  its  No.  1  position  in  production 
of  buckwheat.  Pennsylvania  led  the  na¬ 
tion  in  1941,  was  nosed  out  by  *  New 
York  in  1942  and  1943,  but  came  back 
in  1944.  Latest  reports  indicate  a  crop 
of  2,460,000  bushels  this  year,  compared 
to  New  York’s  2,244,000  bushels.  The 
yield  this  year  averaged  20  bushels  per 
acre,  the  same  as  in  1944,  when  the  crop 
was  listed  at  2,940,000  bushels. 


Cumberland  County’s  4-H  Baby  Beef 
Club  is  marking  its  20th  anniversary 
this  year,  the  only  county  with  20  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  such  work.  Both  Wil¬ 
liam  Otto  and  Paul  Brindle,  the  local 
leaders,  are  former  members  of  the 
same  4-H  Club,  Paul  having  been  a 
member  of  the  original  club.  During 
the  20  years,  Cumberland  won  six  State 
championships  and  three  reserve  cham¬ 
pionships  at  the  State  shows. 


FFA  boys  of  Lancaster  County 
marked  their  twelfth  anniversary  of  a 
novel  co-operative  venture.  These  boys 
have  been  operating  a  seed  purchasing 
co-op,  which  includes  patronage  re¬ 
funds.  Records  show  that  from  1933  to 
1945  inclusive,  1,004  members  of  the 
West  Lampeter  School  distributed  70,188 
pounds  of  seed,  designed  to  improve 
quality  of  plantings  in  the  area. 


The  Chestnut  Ridge  4-H  Club  of  West¬ 
moreland  County  was  top  scoring  group 
at  the  recent  Western  Pennsylvania  Pig 
Round-up  held  at  the  Pittsburgh  stock- 
yards.  William  Lazar,  Jeannette,  was 
high  individual  scorer.  There  were  47 
4-H  and  FFA  members  exhibiting  74 
hogs  this  year.  a.  h.  i 


National  Grange  Meets 

At  the  recent  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange,  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Grange  Master  Albert  S.  Goss 
spoke  to  the  membership  concerning 
many  farm  and  economic  issues.  His  ad¬ 
dress  C9vered  in  detail  the  essential  con¬ 
siderations  involved  in  Grange  work 
and  its  relation  to  national  and  world 
problems. 

Concerning  reconversion,  he  stressed 
the  point  that  this  operation  is  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  “horse  sense’’  mixed  with 
far-seeing  statesmanship,  and  that  the 
factors  involved  are  far  more  basic  than 
the  physical  act  of  converting  a  factory 
from  war  industry  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion.  He  stated  in  part:  “Applied  to 
everyday  problems  this  means  we  must 
continue  to  produce  a  balanced  abun¬ 
dance;  we  rnust  prevent  monopolies  in 
agriculture,  industry  or  labor  which  re¬ 
strict  production  in  order  to  enhance 
prices.” 

His  expressed  thought  regarding  the 
farm  problem  was  that  the  American 
farmer  wants  to  work  for  what  he  gets 
and  get  what  he  works  for;  and  that 
there  can  be  no  stable  prosperity  except 
under  an  economy  of  plenty.  As  to  dis¬ 
tribution  and  marketing  of  domestic 
crops,  he  stated  that  relief  could  be 
found  along  three  principal  lines:  1.  Co¬ 
operative  marketing  'where  no  adequate 
marketing  machinery  is  available.  2. 
The  Marketing'^Agreements  Act,  where 
cooperative  marketing  is  not  practica¬ 
ble;  together  with  a  broadening  of  the 
act  to  make  it  applicable  to  producers  of 
any  commodity  who  can  use  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  3.  Price  supports  through  guar¬ 
antees  or  non-recourse  loans. 

Concerning  parity  and  the  support 
payments  to  farmers  involved  in  this 
^rangement,  Mr.  Goss  recommended 
the  forrnulation  of  more  equitable  parity 
calculations.  He  emphasized  that  the 
present  formula  does  not  take  labor  cost 
into  account  in  computing  parity,  and 
pointed  out  that,  since  this  constituted 
about  one-third  of  farm  production 
costs,  it  should  be  included  if  equity  for 
farm  products  was  to  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Goss  stated;  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  years  America  has 
demonstrated  that  we  can  defend  our¬ 
selves  against  attack  by  enemies  from 
without.  Our  chief  cause  for  fear  is 
discord  and  conflict  from  within.  Dis¬ 
cord  and  conflict  arise  largely  from  mis¬ 
understanding  and  distrust.  If  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  peace,  we  can  but 
preserve  the  spirit  of  unity  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  which  carried  us  through  the  war 
so  successfully,  we  face  an  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  beyond  anything  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  These  problems  must  be  met  in 
a  spirit  of  good  will  and  fair  play;  each 
willing  to  do  his  full  part  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  common  good.  It  is 
on  such  principles  that  our  Order  has 
been  built.  With  such  a  spirit  in  our 
hearts,  and  ever  mindful  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  our  Order,  I  have  full  confidence 
that  the  work  of  this  session  will  be 
constructive  and  contribute  much  to 
making  the  days  ahead  an  era  of  peace, 
prosperity  and  goodwill.” 


Holsteins  stop  jor  a  drink  before  they  go  into  the  barn  at  milking  time  on  the 
Edward  Zimmerman  farm  in  Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  THE 

VETERIX.\KY  EROFE.S.SIOX 

-ff/i.l.V.S  TO  M’WHIXO 


0  Countless  farmers  would  have  been  forced  into  banl^ 
ruptcy  and  thousands  of  people  would  have  sickened,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  unremitting  fight  which  American 
Veterinarians  have  waged  against  brucellosis  (Bang’s  Dis- 
ease). 

A  veterinarian  discovered  the  cause  of  animal  Brucel¬ 
losis.  This  profession  worked  out  and  directed  campaigns 
for  its  control — an  effective  vaccine  for  the  disease  in  cat¬ 
tle  was  developed  by  veterinary  scientists  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — and  veterinarians'  are  rapidly 
developing  control  methods  for  Brucellosis  in  swine. 

Full  cooperation  of  the  public  and  livestock  raisers  with 
the  veterinary  and  medical  professions  will  quickly  reduce 
the  more  than  4,000  cases  of  human  Brucellosis  or  un- 
dulant  fever  which  occur  annually. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  many  invaluable  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  veterinary  profession  to  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  and  human  health. 


One  of  o  series  of  educational  announcements  by 


American  I'oundation  for  Animal  Healtk 


Under  the  sponsorship  of  Associated  Serum  Producers,  Inc. 


In  the  rations  of 
your  livestock 
and  poultry 

B 


IS  ivise 


m  m  m 


Iodine  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  livestock  and  poultry.  In  goiter 
areas  its  inclusion  in  the  rations 
is  most  important.  In  other  areas 
it  is  a  wise  insurance  measure. 

Iodine  is  such  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  health  of  all  farm  animals 
that  most  manufacturers  include 
it  as  iodide  in  their  formula  feeds. 
The  feed  you  buy  probably  contains 
Iodine... but  it  pays  to  make  sure. 

Iodine  Educational 
Bureau,  Inc. 

221  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  1,  111.'^ 
120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.l 


Tincture  of  Iodine  is  a  farm  essential  ■ 
—a  safe  and  reliable  germicide.  Keep  R 
it  handy  in  the  house  and  in  the  barn.  ^ 

'•-•-•-•W«W«WanaV 


e  e  e 


•  *  •  bruised  teats  or 
teat  obstructions? 

treat  them  with 
Dr.  Naylor*s 
SULFATHIAZOLS 


MEDICATED 

DELATORS 

Get  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once  t  Carry  the  healing 
medication  inside  the  teat 
canal  with  these  soft  surface 
medicated  Dilators.  Fit  both 
large  and  small  teats . . .  Keep 
the  teat  canal  op>en  during 
healing.  More  than  just  Dila¬ 
tors.  they  are  actually  small 
medically  impregnated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings.  Packed  in 
antiseptic  ointment.  If  not 
available  at  your  dealer,  write: 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
^^^MORRIS  11  ,N.Y. 

targe  pVg.  $1.00 
Smoll  pkg.  .50 

A  kdstfaio 

1  H.W.  NAYLOR 

Dr.  of  V«i«rlnory 
Medicino 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leoding  Dairymen 
UNADIUA  $110  CO.'  ■  UNADIUA;  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tinisting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisere  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transact! on.s.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Kbw- 
Yobkkb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Christmas  1945 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  five 
long  years,  we  can  peacefully  celebrate 
Christmas  Day,  the  festival  of  Christ’s  nativity, 
the  birthday  of  the  Messiah.  His  birth  and  life 
as  true  God  and  true  man  are  great  miracles, 
which  have  given  consolation  and  hope  to  the 
humble  and  great  alike  for  the  past  two 
thousand  years. 

It  was  the  teaching  of  God’s  Son  that  first 
sanctified  motherhood  and  distinguished 
woman  in  the  home,  in  the  family  and  in  the 
church.  Those  who  believe  in  the  ultimate 
power  and  love  of  God  do  not  hesitate  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  miracle  of  the  birth  and  life  of  His  Son. 

This  faith  is  in  the  spirit  of  Yuletide.  It  is 
the  happiness  we  wish  you  for  Christmas. 


While  Mr.  Ives  Plays  His  Fiddle 

AS  well  as  can  be  judged  from  the  few  facts 
available  to  the  public,  the  State  Food 
Commission,  headed  by  Assemblyman  Irving 
Ives,  has  made  a  sorry  mess  of  things  to  date. 
Either  the  leadership  is  completely  unaware 
of  the  great  opportunity  to  render  a  real  public 
service;  or,  although  fully  aware,  it  prefers  to 
sacrifice  its  conscience  and  the  public  good  to 
what  it  must  think  is  soimd  political  sagacity. 
This  last  possibility  was  noted  when  the  plans 
for  this  Commission  were  originally  an¬ 
nounced,  but  at  that  same  time  a  sincere  hope 
was  expressed  that  the  survey  would  never¬ 
theless  be  prompt,  honest,  complete  and  non¬ 
political.  Reluctantly,  farmers  are  being 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  not  one  of  these 
purposes  has  been  observed  or  fulfilled  and 
further,  that  there  is  not  much  prospect  nor 
intention  that  any  of  them  will  be.  The 
Commission  has  now  suspended  its  activities 
and  will  make  an  interim  report  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  early  in  the  1946  session.  Mr.  Ives  him¬ 
self  has  recently  stated  that  the  report  will 
be  only  partial  and  that  another  year  of  in¬ 
vestigation  will  be  required;  with  a  further 
appropriation,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the 
$50,000  obtained  last  Spring. 

The  State  Food  Commission  was  officially  set 
up  last  March  by  the  Legislature  to  investigate 
the  production  and  marketing  of  all  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  with  special  emphasis  on  milk.  It  took 
almost  three  months  for  Governor  Dewey  and 
his  legislative  advisers  to  name  the  members 
of  the  Commission.  In  July,  Chairman  Ives 
appointed  four  sub-committees  and  finally,  in 
August,  these  groups  began  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  various  persons  who  received 
special  invitations  to  attend.  There  have  been 
no  public  hearings  at  all  and  even  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Commission’s  “guests”  has  been 
taken  in  private,  with  the  press  and  the  public 
barred.  It  is  understood  that  the  usual  routine 
has  been  to  attempt  to  confine  each  witness 
to  answering  a  set  of  questions  prepared  by 
each  committee.  What  information  has  been 
obtained  and  what  conclusions  are  being 
drawn,  are  kept  very  secret. 

As  it  has  now  turned  out,  the  Ives  Com¬ 
mission’s  opportunity  for  public  service  was 
even  greater  than  first  anticipated.  With  the 
war  over,  food  subsidies  are  gradually  being 
eliminated.  In  the  case  of  milk,  Washington 
says  that  the  subsidy  will  be  discontinued  this 
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coming  Spring  and  already  a  clamor  is  being 
raised  to  boost  consumer  fluid  milk  prices.  This 
means  trouble  on  the  milk  front  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  as  usual,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  get 
hurt;  that  is,  if  the  milk  monopoly’s  sug¬ 
gestions  are  followed. 

But  apparently,  Mr.  Ives  is  not  concerned 
with  such  vital  problems  nor  in  any  way 
worried  that  he  has  lost  a  golden  opportunity 
to  do  a  real  service  for  producer  and  consumer. 
He  is  content  to  play  his  political  fiddle  while 
the  smoke  of  uncertainty  and  unrest  begins 
to  gather  on  the  horizon.  Unless  a  quick  right¬ 
about-face  is  made  by  the  Republican  leader¬ 
ship  in  Albany,  there  will  be  little  more  proof 
needed  to  convince  .everyone  that  this  so-called 
investigation  was  never  intended  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  play  for  time  in  order  to 
satisfy  certain  political  ambitions. 


Poultry  Planning  for  1946 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  plans  for  next  year’s 
poultry  production  program.  While  one 
person’s  guess  is  almost  as  good  as  another’s, 
from  all  available  information  presently  at 
hand  it  looks  as  though  we  will  need  to  cut 
back  production  to  some  extent.  Egg  prices 
have  held  well  and  an  increased  demand  for 
hatching  eggs  has  now  developed.  This  extra 
demand  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of 
optimism  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  broiler 
grower.'  With  a  probable  lower  price  in  pros¬ 
pect,  these  growers  will  need  volume,  and  so 
long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  profit,  broilers 
will  be  grown. 

What  we  need  to  realize  now  more  than 
ever  is  that  we  are  entering  a  period  when 
quality  will  again  be  very  important.  During 
the  past  scarcity,  people  were  eager  to-  get 
anything  to  eat,  at  ceiling  prices  or  higher. 
Things  are  now  beginning  to  change,  and  the 
housewife  can  soon  afford  to  be  more  choosy 
in  what  she  buys  in  the  way  of  food.  So  it 
would  be  a  good  policy  to  base  future  plans 
on  a  quality  program.  For  the  small  poultry 
raiser,  it  seems  wise  to  plan  on  about  a  normal' 
production  with  hatching  egg  sales  where 
possible.  Additional  income  can  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  raising  some  roasting  chickens,  es¬ 
pecially  if  these  birds  are  well  grown,  proper¬ 
ly  finished  and  dressed,  packaged  attractively, 
and  sold  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Now  also  is  a  good  time  to  get  out  pencil 
and  paper  and  figure  a  program  for  the  next 
15  to.  18  months.  Last  Spring,  things  seemed 
to  be  uncertain,  due  principally  to  government 
uncertainty  as  to  food  production  needs.  Now, 
however,  we  have  been  definitely  informed 
that  wartime  level  production  is  neither  ex¬ 
pected  nor  required.  Therefore,  if  there  is 
need  for  cutting  back,  it  would  be  wise  to  take 
stock  of  what  you  have  on  hand,  and  where 
you  are  heading.  Quality  chicks  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  as  never  before.  So  if  it  is  found  desir¬ 
able  to  keep  a  few  less  birds,  keep  better  ones. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  study  the  breeders’ 
statements  as  to  merits  of  their  stock.  Check 
up  on  date  of  maturity,  egg  size,  and  other 
pertinent  factors  that  will  be  of  important 
economic  value  to  the  success  of  your  own 
poultry  enterprise.  And  place  orders  for  chicks 
early;  thus  avoiding  disappointment  when  they 
are  ordered  for  delivery  on  a  certain  date. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  am  enclosing  my  check  to  cover  a  renewal  of  my 
subscription  for  the  next  three  years.  I  am  glad  to 
send  this  check,  for  your  paper  was  delivered  to  this 
farm  for  a  number  of  years  before  I  took  over,  and  I 
have  subscribed  for  the  last  11  years. 

I  enjoy  reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because 
your  items  are  short  and  to  the  point,  and  can  be  read 
quickly.  A  farmer  who  is  busy,  as  most  of  us  are 
these  days,  doesn’t  find  time  to  do  much  reading,  no 
matter  how  he  enjoys  it. 

Though  I  do  not  always  a^ee  with  your  point  of 
view,  I  feel  that  what  you  write  is  honest  and  for  the 
good  of  the  farmer,  and  I  am  glad  that  there  is  one 
paper  published  that  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth. 
There  are  too  many  papers  controlled  by  the  trusts 
that  do  not  dare  publish  the  facts. 

To  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  long  may  it  live! 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  8. 


I  never  knew  how  much  a  paper  like  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  could  be  missed  until  my  subscrintmn 
ran  out.  I  am  renewing  it  now  and  will  not  let  it 
run  out  again.  I  feel  that  your  paper  not  only  saves 
me  money,  but  makes  me  extra  money.  I  truly  feel 
that  if  it  cost  $1.00  an  issue  the  money  would  be 
well  spent.  c.  R.  H. 


For  comment  on  dealer-proposed  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Milk  Order,  see  page  S84. 
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If  No  Rationing,  Why  Ceilings  ? 

The  removal  of  ration  points  on  meat,  fats 
and  all  other  foods,  except  sugar,  effective 
November  23,  marked  the  end  of  one  phase 
of  government  control  that  everyone  has  been 
anxiously  waiting  for.  While  there  is  now  a 
fairly  good  balance  between  total  meat  sup¬ 
plies  and  demand,  it  is  probable  that  quite  a 
lot  of  the  best  grades  will  still  continue  to 
be  handled  by  black  marketers.  The  reason 
is  that  there  is  not  enough  of  this  top  quality 
meat  to  supply  the  increased  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  power  for  such  products.  A  thick,  well 
marbled,  juicy  steak  is  what  most  consumers 
want,  and  if  they  have  the  money,  they  are 
going  to  buy  it. 

The  ceiling  price  on  both  livestock  and  re¬ 
tail  meat  should  also  be  discontinued.  This 
would  really  kill  the  black  market  once  and 
for  all,  and  it  is  the  only  way  tq  accomplish 
it.  While  it  is  true  that  such  a  procedure 
would  probably  result  in  some  price  increases, 
these  should  be  of  comparatively  short  dura¬ 
tion  and  not  excessive.  If  the  price  ceiling 
were  removed  on  livestock,  farmers  could  feed 
steers  to  heavier  weights  and  better  finish, 
which  in  turn  would  soon  result  in  an  increased 
supply  of  prime  beef.  Spring  pigs,  that  are 
now  fattened  porkers,  are  arriving  in  large 
numbers  at  the  terminal  stockyards,  and  more 
lambs  are  being  fed  than  usual.  However, 
under  present  price  controls  it  will  not  pay  to 
fatten  steers  beyond  the  available  home  grown 
'grain,  and  as  a  consequence,  when  this  sea¬ 
son’s  unusually  large  supply  of  soft  corn  is 
gone,  these  partly  fat  animals  will  be  sold.  The 
immediate  outlook  for  meat  supplies  is  there¬ 
fore  good,  but  unless  price  ceilings  are  re¬ 
moved  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
permitted  to  operate,  there  may  be  another 
shortage  of  meat  starting  in  the  late  Spring 
or  early  Summer,  and  then  black  markets 
may  flourish  more  than  ever. 


Boys  and  Girls  Page  Returns 

After  a  regrettable,  two-year  absence 
brought  about  by  the  restrictions  on  news¬ 
print,  “Our  Page,”  the  popular  boys’  and 
girls’  feature,  is  returning  to  the  columns  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  boy  or  girl 
under  20  years  of  age  is  eligible  to  take  part 
as  a  contributor  in  the  fun  and  friendship  that 
“Our  Page”  has  to  offer.  Nor  is  there  any  need 
for  special  qualifications,  other  than  your  own 
original  ideas.  Write  about  your  hobbies  or 
your  4-H  Club  doings.  If  you  feel  up  to  it, 
you  might  also  try  your  hand  at  short  stories 
or  even  a  few  lines  of  poetry.  There  will  be 
the  usual  space  allotted  to  all  amateur  pen 
and  ink  sketches  of  life  and  doings  on  the 
farm.  Self  portraits  are  often  interesting  too. 
All  art  work  should  be  done  on  white  unlined 
paper  with  black  ink;  color  and  pencil  do  not 
reproduce  well.  Through  the  “Letters  Wanted” 
column,  you  can  become  acquainted  with 
others  of  your  own  age. 

So,  boys  and  girls,  let  us  hear  how  you  feel 
about  having  “Our  Page”  back  again  as  a 
regular  monthly  feature  by  sending  in  your 
articles,  stories  and  drawings.  We  know  you 
will  probably  be  pretty  busy  these  days  just 
before  Christmas,  but  after  that  happy  event 
is  over  and  before  school  reopens,  you  will 
have  a  little  spare  time  to  tell  us  about  the 
holiday  doings  in  your  home  and  community. 
For  ourselves,  let  us  say  that  we  are  very  glad 
to  be  able  once  again  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  our  young  farm  friends. 

The  first  “Our  Page”  is  planned  for  one  of 
the  February  1946  issues,  and  monthly  there¬ 
after.  Miss  Elsie  Unger,  who  previously  did 
such  commendable  work  as  editor,  will  re¬ 
sume  this  position.  She  asks  that  all  contri¬ 
butions  be  mailed  in  to  her,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  before  January  15  next. 


Brevities 

Old  Man  Winter  hit  the  Northeast  hard  and  early 
this  year,  -with  high  -winds  and  heavy  snows.  Wyom¬ 
ing  County,  N.  Y.,  reported  a  fall  of  28%  inches  on 
November  29. 

There’s  a  ready  roadside  market  for  the  dynamite 
and  hybrid  popcorn  being  successfully  grown  by 
B.  H.  Loomis  on  his  upland  farm  in  Rutland  County, 
Vermont.  See  the  article  on  page  568. 

“Fear  not;  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy.  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto 
you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.” — St.  Luke  2:10-11. 


This  new  Ford  car — so  big  and 
smartly  styled — offers  more  new 
developments  than  most  pre-war 
yearly  models.  .  .  .  New  multi-leaf 
springs — long  and  slow-acting — 
give  you  a  velvety  ride  that’s  smooth 
and  level.  .  .  .  Brakes,  too,  offer 
major  new  advancements.  They’re 
oversize,  self-centering  hydraulics 
for  “cushioned  stops’’ — quick  but 
cpiiet.  Less  pedal  pressure  needed. 
.  .  .  Under  that  trim,  broad  hood 
there’s  stepped-up  power — and 
with  it  a  new  thriftiness  in  gas  and 
oil.  .  .  .  Inside,  new  luxury  awaits 
you.  Colorful  fabrics  and  trim  in 
pleasing  two- tone  combinations. 
Seats  that  are  wide  and  deep.  .  .  . 
Take  your  choice  of  two  great  en¬ 
gines.  The  V-8,  increased  from  90 
to  100  horsepower;  the  90  horse¬ 
power  Six.  .  .  .  Yes,  everywhere  you 
look,  you’ll  find  advancements  in 
this  youthful  new  car.  . . .  Ask  your 
Ford  dealer  about  the  smartest 
Ford  cars  ever  built. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

TUNEIN. ..JHE  FORD  SHOW.. .CBS,  Tuesdays.  10-10:30 
P.M..E.S.T.THE  FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  H0UR...ABC. 
Sundays.  8-9  P.M.,  LS.T. 


IN  YOUR  FUTURE ! 


THERE'S 
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Actual  Size 
Big 
lO-oz. 

Can 


DAIRY 

ASSO.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9-B. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Soon  dealerfl  will  have  Bag  Balm  in  the  same 
handy  metal  package  you  knew  for  decades 
before  the  war.  But,  even  if  your  local  dealer 
still  has  only  the  wartime  package  .  .  .  the 
contents  is  the  same  dependable  Bag  Balm. 


TEXTURE  CORRECT 

FOR  NEEDED  MASSAGE 

Inflamed,  caked  tissues  re* 
quire  circulation -restoring 
massage  .  .  .  and  Bag  Balm 
is  compounded  with  just  the 
STIFFNESS  to  produce  the 
right  reaction  of  nature’s 
own  healing  process.  Bag 
Balm  is  dex>endable. 


GUARD  UDDER  AND  TEATS 


All  udder  ointments  are  not  alike.  Bag  Balm  has  only  one  function 
...  to  protect  teats  and  udder  and  promote  quick  healing  of  cuts, 
snags,  chaps  and  injuries;  and  provide  the  proper  medium  far 
beneficial  massage  of  caked  bag.  Bag  Balm  is  “loaded  with 
Lancdin”  because  this  refined  oil  of  sheep’s  wool  is  the  best  known 
aid  to.healing  of  tender  tissues.  Ask  for  Bag  Balm;  insist  you  get  it. 
Free  cow  booklet  on  request/^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-^Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


bTs  Pansies 


'Giant  3-in.  llowerB,  mixed  colors. 
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’Dairy  Bulls  and  Their  Daughters 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


During  the  reconversion  period,  there 
will  be  a  special  and  increased  need  for 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  milk 
production,  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
prices  will  probably  not  be  as  favorable 
as  at  present.  Because  current  prices 
for  fair  to  poor  quality  beef  are  so  com¬ 
paratively  good,  there  has  never  before 
in  the  dairy  business  been  a  time  so 
favorable  for  selling  old,  inferior  and 
poor  producing  dairy  '  cows  to  the 
butcher.  The  slaughter  of  some  dairy 
cows  is  often  too  long  delayed,  but  toe 
reverse  is  usually  true  for  good  dairy 
bulls. 

Testing  Bulls 

While  it  is  true  that  the  use  of  more 
good  dairy  bulls  is  the  most  sure  way 
to  lower  production  costs,  due  to  toe 
increased  milk  yields  of  their  daughters, 
under  most  farm  operations  it  usually 
becomes  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
bull  by  the  time  his  first  daughters  are 
starting  to  freshen.  The  ordinary  run  of 
bulls  are  a  drug  on  toe  market,  and  so 
the  butcher  gets  the  majority  of  these 
discarded  dairy  sires.  The  reason  why 
farmers  have  to  dispose  of  these  bulls 
before  their  value  as  sires  is  proven,  is 
that  they  have  found  from  experience 
that  it  is  seldom  good  practice  to  breed 
them  back  to  their  own  daughters;  and 
there  is  not  'enough  barn  room  to  keep 
over  one  or  two  bulls  on  hand  at  the 
same  time.  The  extra  investment,  over¬ 
head  and  feed  costs  are  also  expensive 
items.  Therefore,  toe  usual  practice  is 
to  have  an  unrelated  bull  calf  coming 
along  to  replace  the  old  sire,  and  this 
junior  sire  is  later  moved  up  to  head 
toe  herd. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  the  in¬ 
creasing  development  and  use  of  bull 
associations  and  artificial  breeding  pro¬ 
grams  is  proving  to  be  beneficial  and 


ers  compete  with  each  other  at  public 
and  private  sales,  frequently  forcing 
prices  to  exceedingly  high  levels.  A 
$10,000  or  higher  priced  bull  may  or 
may  not  be  a  profitable  or  desirable 
investment,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  he 
is  much  beyond  reach  of  toe  average 
dairyman. 

For  these  reasons,  farmers  were  al¬ 
most  forced  into  forming  small  local 
dairy  cattle  breeding  units  that  are 
known  as  bull  associations.  These  are 
composed  of  groups  of  from  three  to 
six  dairymen,  living  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood,  that  mutually  agree  to  work 
together  on  a  cow  testing  and  construc¬ 
tive  breeding  and  health  program,  and 
share  toe  expense  of  using  several  bulls, 
that  are  to  be  exchanged  for  mutual 
service,  and  also  retained  until  their 
breeding  value  has  been  proven. 

Rules  Should  Be  Established 

The  success  of  such  organizations  is 
largely  contingent  on  having  a  good  set 
of  rules  and  then  living  up  to  tnem.  It 
is  essential  that  these  inciude  a  contin¬ 
uous  herd  testing  program,  in  order  that 
the  transmitting  ability  of  each  bull 
used  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  only  by 
testing  and  keeping  records  on  all  the 
females  in  a  herd,  and  then  comparing 
the  daughters’  production  with  their 
dams  under  similar  conditions  and  com¬ 
parable  ages,  that  a  fair  and  proper 
evaluation  for  a  sire’s  transmitting  abil¬ 
ity  can  be  obtained.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  and  the  proper  variables  used 
in  calculating  daughter-dam  compari¬ 
sons  for  such  things  as  differences  in 
age,  number  of  milkings,  length  of  time 
for  carrying  a  calf,  and  other  consid¬ 
erations.  These  have  been  established 
from  the  thousands  of  cow  testing  and 
breed  association  records  that  have  been 


Well  bred,  young  dairy  hulls,  like  this  Ayrshire  bull  calf,  Lippitt  Mark  Hanrui, 
owned  by  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  (J.  E.  Ladd,  head  of  dairy 
department,  holding),  can  be  bought  to  good  mutual  advantage  by  hull  asso¬ 
ciation  members  for  cooperative  use. 


profitable  to  daiirunen.  Females  sired 
by  these  bulls  are  proving  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  in  both  type  and  production.  While 
this  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  the  major¬ 
ity  are  an  improvement  over  heifers 
sired  by  “just  any  old  bull.”  Until  the 
advent  and  use  of  these  organized 
breeding  programs,  the  breeding  of  pure 
bred  sires  of  proven  superior  merit  was 
conducted  almost  entirely  by  compara¬ 
tively  large  establishments,  generally 
owned  and  operated  by  people  of  con¬ 
siderable  financial  means. 

Many  of  these  places  have  been  of 
benefit  in  the  improvement  of  our 
breeds  of  livestock,  and  such  breeding 
work  when  constructive  and  well  found¬ 
ed  will  continue  to  be  of  service  and 
value.  However,  their  methods  are  nec¬ 
essarily  expensive  and  consequently 
prices  charged  and  obtained  for  supe¬ 
rior  breeding  animals  are  usually  cor¬ 
respondingly  high.  This  has  made  them 
generally  prohibitive  for  the  dairyman 
of  limited  means,  with  the  result  that 
production  and  type  improvement  on 
any  large  scale  have  been  slow. 

Bull  Associations 

Until  toe  formation  of  bull  associa¬ 
tions  by  farmers  through  the  dairy  ex¬ 
tension  departments  at  their  various 
State  agricultural  colleges,  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  dairymen  with  only 
a  small  capital  investment  to  buy  a  good 
proven  sire,  because  its  cost  was  so 
high.  Each  of  the  leading  dairy  breeds 
has  gone  through  cycles  of  comparative 
high  and  low  prices,  but  even  in  bad 
times  the  best  individuals  have  been 
rather  closely  held  and  high  in  price. 
Men  of  wealth  can  afford  and  naturally 
prefer  to  buy  the  best.  Once  one  has 
become  established  and  is  recognized  as 
a  leading  breeder,  then  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  continue  following  a  breeding 
program  that  uses  only  certain  proven 
blood-lines  that  have  nicked  well,  and 
are  known  to  combine  to  advantage.  In 
order  to  secure  these  better  doing,  spe¬ 
cialized  blood-lines,  toe  wealthier  breed- 


made  available  over  many  years.  The 
comparative  records  should  be  worked 
out  through  the  cooperation  of  the  dairy 
extension  department  of  toe  college  and 
State  concerned.  Farmers  pay  taxes  to 
help  support  these  institutions  and  will 
find  It  to  their  advantage  to  make  use 
of  the  facilities  that  they  offer. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  health 
program  be  instituted  and  rigidly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  members  of  a  bull  asso¬ 
ciation.  Unless  all  are  agreed  on  and 
adhere  to  a  specified  and  officially  su¬ 
pervised  health  plan,  toe  project  is 
almost  sure  to  fail.  As  the  bulls  are 
exchanged  from  one  farm  to  another, 
every  possible  sanitary  precaution  must 
be  employed.  The  truck  used  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  before  loading 
the  bull,  because  of  possible  infections 
being  contracted  during  the  period  of 
transit,  with  the  contagion  later  spread 
to  the  herd.  Bang’s  disease  is  the  great¬ 
est  single  health  hazard  to  the  herds 
in  a  bull  association.  It  is  therefore 
especially  important  that  the  members 
of  such  an  organization  have  a  definite 
written  agreement  and  understanding  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  control  plan  concern¬ 
ing  this  and  other  diseases  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed;  whatever  system  is  used  it 
should  be  uniform  for  all. 

Before  any  bull  purchases  are  made, 
the  members  need  to  get  together  and 
decide  on  an  equitable  and  balanced 
price  policy,  which  should  also  toke  into 
consideration  the  blood-lines  that  seem 
especially  well  suited  for  them.  There 
must  be  a  spirit  of  give-and-take  in  this 
as  well  as  in  all  other  association  plans. 
Units  of  more  than  six  members  are 
therefore  more  difficult  to  administer 
and  keep  in  operation. 

All  members  of  each  association 
should,  of  course,  have  the  same  breed 
or  type.  Only  registered  bulls  should  be 
used,  and  these  be  obtained  from  herds 
of  proven  merit  and  abil’tv.  Bv  buying 
bull  calves  and  then  growing  them  out 
to  serviceable  age,  their  cost  can  be  kept 
within  desired  limits.  The  expense  of 
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Starline  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls.  Litter  carriers, 
ventilators,  etc.  Send  want  list  for  quotations. 

8T0NEACRES  STARLINE.  PRINCETON.  N.  J. 


9^  riAllhIo 

sau  JLVVUlfAt:  OCita  wheel  harnesses. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  62  E.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


Registered  Purebred 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Beef  Cattle 

Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  At  All  Times 
OPEN  HEIFERS  $200  UP 
BREEDING  COWS  $300  UP 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
Phone  Pennington,  N.  J.  116-R-2  or  New  York 
City,  Longacre  5-6724 


MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
and  Berkshire  Hogs 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 


EXCEPTIONAL  BLOODLINES 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Bred  Cows;  Open  Heifers  One 
Outstanding  Bull  Calf 

PRICED  TO  SELL,  INQUIRES  INVITED 
FARAWAY  FARM,  Cross  River,  Westchester  Co., 
New  York  George  Pearce,  Tel;  South  Salem  853 


FOR  SALE:  Aberdeen -Angus  Bull.  Beautifully  bred 
Junior  sire.  Son  of  1948  Northeast  Champion  bull  An- 
kony  Blackbar  from  Blackbird  Barry  one  of  greatest 
bulls  of  the  breed.  l>am  from  Blackbird  line  tracing 
directly  to  Bandolier  of  Anoka  7th.  Price  $300.00 
FIT7GERALD  FARM 
Stanfordville,  New  York  2291. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  ADerdeen-Ang\u  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col- 
tese  Park.  Ud..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  ToriL 


24  Purebred  Angus  Breeders  24 

All  bred  to  calve  in  the  Spring.  Also  20  grade  Angus 
cows  and  heifers.  Priced  to  sell. 

HAROLD  SCHMIDT,  NEW  BERLIN,  NEW  YORK 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS.  INC. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Bogs. 


AYRSHIRES 


Heaviest  producer  of  4%  milk  of  lowest 
feed  cost— the  milk  the  post-wor  market 
demands. 

Ayrshires  ore  noted  for  perfect  udders, 
grazing  obility,  hardiness  and  outstand¬ 
ing  type. 


Writ*  for  lllerstur*  and  list  ef 
breeders  near  you  with  stock  for 
sale.  ^ 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Ass’n 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Yt. 


4% 


SHORTHORNS 


OBicUl  as  well  as  **on  the  Urm"  rec* 

4)rds  under  average  farm  conditions 
p/ovethat  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
•11-round  breed!  Produce  4%  sulk  aad  bav« 
creates!  salvafe  value  of  aU  milk  breeds! 

Cel  the  (acts** FREE!  Or  read  Mtlkiog  _  ^ 

Sborthora  JouroaL  Trial  subscription  six  moaths  60/,  one  year 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  Ave.,  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,  III. 

_ RABBITS _ 

FLEMISH  GIANTS  —  Docs,  Bucks;  all  ages.  Bred 
Does.  Very  reasonable.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


S 


New  Zealand  Whites;  Pedigreed,  3  months  $5.00  pair. 
Also  Does.  FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

GOATS 


housing,  feed,  care  and  management  of 
these  sires  must  be  shared  equally  by 
all  members;  otherwise  bad  feeling  and 
friction  is  bound  to  develop.  While  each 
member  keeps  the  bulls  a  comparable 
period  of  time  and  thus  equalizes  their 
overhead  cost,  it  is  possible  that  one  of 
the  bulls  may  become  sick  or  injured 
through  no  fault  of  the  member.  In 
instances  of  this  kind,  the  necessary 
veterinary  care  and  extra  cost  should 
be  equally  shared.  A  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  financial 
accounts;  this  office  should  be  rotated 
yearly  so  that  each  member  serves  in 
regular  turn. 

As  the  breeding  value  of  these  asso¬ 
ciation  bulls  becomes  established,  those 
of  proven  desirable  merit  are  finding  a 
good  market  with  the  various  artificial 
breeding  units.  Proven  bulls  of  this 
kind  are  preferred  and  sought  by  the 
man'agement  of  such  units,  because  they 
have  been  tested  under  ordinai-y  farm 
conditions,  and  the  supervised  records 
of  all  their  daughters  are  available,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  the  best  ones,  as  is  tlie 
case  when  selective  testing  is  used. 

Buying  Bulls 

When  buying  young  bulls  to  be  used 
and  proven  in  a  bull  association,  the 
members  should  make  their  selections 
on  the  basis  of  both  desirable  type  and 
high  production;  usually  these  are  co¬ 
related,  but  not  necessarily  so.  This  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  in  all  dairy 
breeds  there  are  top  ranking  show  bulls 
that  did  not  prove  to  be  transmitters 
of  even  average  production.  There  are 
also  instances  of  good  breeding  sires 
whose  daughters,  while  high  producers, 
usually  carried  some  undesirable  and 
characteristic  fault  of  conformation. 

While  nothing  is  sure  in  animal  breed¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  proven  that  the  best 
basis  for  selecting  a  young  bull  is  to 
obtain  one  that  is  not  only  out  of  a 
high  producing  dam,  but  traces  to  some 
noted  brood  cow  on  both  sides  of  the 
pedigree;  preferably  within  the  first 
four  generations.  If  these  good  brood 
cow  blood-lines  have  been  intensified 
by  mating  more  or  less  related  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  thereby  blended,  all  the 
better.  To  be  classed  as  a  real  brood 
cow,  a  female  must  have  proven  her 
ability  in  three  ways:  she  must  first  be 
of  superior  individuality;  second,  a  top 
ranking  producer;  and  third,  she  must 
have  demonstrated  through  at  least 
three  daughters,  preferably  by  different 
bulls,  that  she  was  capable  of  transmit¬ 
ting  these  desirable  characteristics  to 
her  offspring  and  their  descendants. 


Ear  Mile  Holstein  Sales 

Seven  hundred  people  attended  the 
186th  Holstein  sale  at  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
where  124  cataloged  animals  from  50 
consignors  were  sold  for  $39,131.  The 
classified  averages  were:  Twenty-one 
bulls,  $400;  59  cows,  $376;  17  bred  heif¬ 
ers,  ^36;  10  open  heifers,  $202;  18  young 
heifers,  $68;  12  heifer  calves,  $64.  The 
big  feature  was  the  8-months  old  bull, 
Butterfly  Almon  Lochinvar,  from  But¬ 
terfly  Farms,  to  Leonard  Kaplan,  La- 
Grangeville,  for  $2,700. 


At  the  complete  dispersal  of  the  W.  T. 
Conkling  registered  Holstein  herd  the 
seventy-four  animals  sold  for  $23,705, 
a  general  average  of  $320.  Classified,  the 
averages  were:  35  cows  $362,  21  bred 
heifers  $277,  7  onen  heifers  $176,  13 
four  months  old  heifers  $155,  and  8 
eight  months  old  bulls  $162. 

The  top  bull  of  Lauxmont  breedings 
was  secured  by  William  Dougherty, 
Canastot^  for  $575.  Henry  Samson, 
Vernon  Center,  paid  $880  for  the  top 
cow.  Conk  Suzone  Ruth,  and  $800  for 
another  of  King  Bessie  breeding.  There 
were  six  animals  selling  above  $500 
and  14  within  the  $400  range.  J.  r;  p. 

Borden  and  National  Dairy 
Increase  1945  Dividends 

The  Borden  Company  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  an  extra  year-end  dividend  of 
20  cents  in  addition  to  its  regular  40- 
cent  quarterly  payment.  Total  divi¬ 
dends  for  1945  are  $1.80,  compared  with 
$1.70  in  1944,  $1.50  in  1943  and  $1.40 
in  1942. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  is 
paying  its  stockholders  $1.40  this  year, 
compared  with  $1.10  in  1944,  $1.00  in 
1943,  and  80  cents  in  1942. 


Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Savings  and  Loan  Assn,  will  be  held 
at  the  office  of  the  Association,  333 
West  30th  St.,  on  January  15,  1946,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Three  directors  will  also 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  to 
replace  those  whose  terms  expire 
December  31,  1945.  A  full  attendance 
is  requested.  M.  G.  Keyes,  Secretary 


Easy  to  apply- 
Prompt  in  action. 
For  Hoof  Rot,  Can¬ 
ker,  Thrush.  12  oz. 
bottle  $1.00.  At 
your  dealers.  Or 
by  mail,  postpaid. 


Dn  Nitti^lork 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  Yearling  Registered  Sannen  buck, 
Raymond  Buckholtz,  Bx.  3,  Hayt  Corners, N.Y. 


Young  Goats — bred  Alpine,  $10:  2  pet  Nubians  $10  for 
goo<l  home.  MERCER,  R-2.  WINDSOR,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES;  75  RAMS.  200  EWES. 
500  Unregistered  EWES.  Heaviest  shearers. 

EDMOND  STONE, _ CHARITON. _ IOWA 

FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Shorpshire  Ham  Lambs.  Also  bred 
Ewes.  CHAS.  A.  BOWER.  Ludlowvllle.  New  York 


nnimfli  tether 


THE 
STRONG 
EFFICIENT 
"WONTWIST” 

Insures  your  animal’s  safety,  ^’laced 
below  surface  of  ground,  ball  revolvw 
in  every  direction  For  Dogs,  Goats, 
Calves,  Cows,  Sheep. 

SenJ  cbtri  of  0*0  iiuluJti 
money  orJet  for  tRfcaWW  Jel.chgt. 

THE  HAYDEN  CO.  Dept.  7 

$38  Lancaster  Avenue,  Bryn  Mawr,  to. 


At  last  you 
can  Tie-Out 
your  animals 
SAFELY 


HOG  SELF  FEEDERS 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Broeklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  er  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 


CAKED  AND  CONGESTED  UDDERS  ! 

Use  Coboss  LinimenL  Dairymen  say,  "Best  Ever!” 
Postpaid  $1.  W.  G.  INNERST,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  1065 

SHIPPERS  OP  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
Wo  have  some  nice  ones  just  now — 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $6.00  EACH 
8-9  WEEEKS  OLD  $6.50  EACH 
Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Crossed— Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Shipped  C.O.D.  in  lots  to  suit.  Service  Boars 
For  Sale. 


I3C  .A.  IVt  r*  JS  H  I  TFL  3ES  JS 

Sixty  outstanding  pure  bred  Hampshire  gilts  to  he  I 
sold  at  public  auction  January  28,  1946  at  the  farm. 
Watch  for  more  details.  Also,  meaty  fall  boar  pigs 
available  Immediately. 

ROBERTSON  FARMS.  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PUREOBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  Pedigreed  bred  gilts 
Sows-Fall  Boars  and  Gilts:  also  feeder  pigs. 

PENN’S  PEACEFUL  MEADOW  FARM,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


Dpn  nnpni*  Cu/inp  service 

ncy.  UUl  UC  Willi;  boars.  Fall  weaned  pigs 
from  our  Grand  Champion  stock.  Order  now. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON.  KING  FARMS.  Morrisville,  Pa. 


DUROC  SOWS:  Spring  Gilts,  July  and  Sept.  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


•  FeecLins  .E*±ss  • 

6-7  weeks  $6.50  each;  8-9  weeks  $7.50  each.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross.  Ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  cheek  or  money  order.  Vaccinat¬ 
ed  if  desired.  75c  extra.  Telephene  Wobum  0086. 
WALTER  LUX.  44  Arlington  Road.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRl’TB  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Six  pedigreed  Yorkshire  Gilts  ready  to 
breed  $75.00  each.  Apply  HERMAN  COMEGYS, 
QUEENSTOWN,  MD.  Phone;  Queenstown  2586 


REgStE?ED^ERK?B1^  FMl^IGS 

And  open  Gilts.  Good  breeding,  reastmable  prices. 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

SHERMAN  DILLEY.  Manager,  R.D.  2.  MERCER.  PA. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES,  ALL  AGES;  ALL 
TLUES.  WRITE—  EUREKA  FARMS. 

5CI  West  Glenaven  Avenue,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

CHEDCO  FARM  offers  for  sale  a  nice  buU 
calf  sired  by  Chedco  Advance. 

DAM;  CHEDCO  LILLA  561129 
12107.1  lbs.  milk;  660.1  lbs.  BF  CI.DD. 
Lllla  recently  sold  at  public  auction  for  $1500.00 
Bull  priced  for  immediate  sale. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

50  FEDERAL  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

F.  H.  SMITH,  Farm  Manager 
Accredited  Herd  100024;  Negative  to  Agglutina¬ 
tion  Test  Ctf.  No.  20. 


Raise  a  GUERNSEY  BULL 
To  Raise  Your  INCOME 


To  get  top  income  over  cost  of  feed,  selea  one  of 
50,000  registered  Guernsey  bulls  out  of  a  good  or 
better  cow  and  travel  the  road  to  more  profitable 
dairying.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

310  Grove  Street,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 


Bull  Calves  Sired  By  Foremost  Peacemaker  77 

AB  daughters  inoinding  Peerless  Margo  1013.3  lbs. 
fat  at  three  years  out  of  high  record  daughters  of  May 
Royal's  Holllston  139  AR  daughters,  from  cow  families 
with  consistently  good  production  for  generations. 
Also  choice  heifer  calves. 

TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Spiithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


- TABERLEA  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE - 

Taberlea  Vanguard  860019,  bom  Sept.  3,  1944.  Out¬ 
standing  son  of  Netv  York  State  former  champion  class 
BB  cow  Reservation  Marjory  289162;  17299-milk;  89.3 
lbs.  fat.  Fine  individual.  Also  one  grandson  of 
Marjory.  Pedigrees. 

DR.  C.  F.  MIGNIN,  CASTILE.  NEW  YORK 


_ MISCELL.ANEOU  S _ 

COWS  HIGH  CLASS  DAIRY  CATTLE 

HORSES:  Fancy  mated  teams,  singles.  saddle 

horses.  harness  equipment.  Phone  6471. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  INC.,  HOBART.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale:  Dorset  Rams 

Four — born  March,  1944 — each . $65 

Four — born  Feb.,  1945 — each . $50 

Bred  by  pedigreed  highest  grade  Dame  and  Sire. 
Not  registered  because  they  are  short  in  appearance 
for  show  purposes,  consequently  sold  below  market 
value.  Would  prove  excellent  sires  for  any  flock. 

E.  H.  RONAY,  MargaretviMe,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  City  Office.  I23  W.  57th  St. 


6000  Thrifty  Feeder  Lambs;  400  Breeding  Ewes. 
500  Feeder  Pigs.  Delivered  carlots.  Prices  reasonable 

EDMOND  STONE,  CHARITON,  IOWA 


—REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS.  YEARLINGS— 
and  lambs,  bred  ewes.  Border  Collie  iSippies. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  Choice  flock  of  registered  HAMP8HIRES 
Ten  ewes  and  ram.  SWEET  BRIAR  FARM, 

R.  F.  0.  2,  Litchfield,  Connecticut 


FOR  SALE:  3  registered  Karakul  ram  lambs,  from 

original  imported  flock.  Samuel  Ryan,  Bolivar,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS _ 

188th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1946 

Heated  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

125  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

T.B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  mas¬ 
titis  tested,  treated  against  ship¬ 
ping  fever,  many  younger  ones 
calfhood  vaccinated, 

75  Fresh  and  Nearby  Springers 
10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 
20  Heifer  Calves 
20  Bulls,  Mostly  of  Service  Age 
From  Good  Producing  Dams. 

You  can  buy  vyith  absolute  confidence  at 
this  oldest  established  Registered  Holstein 
market  place.  Regardless  of  where  you 
live,  come  to  this  sale.  'Trucks  arranged 
for.  Sale  held  in  a  seated  comfortable 
heated  pavUlon  regardless  of  weather. 
Every  animal  selling.  Trains  met  by 
request  at  Utica  or  Syracuse. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


90  REG.  HOLSTEINS  90 

Thursday,  December  27 
HEATED  PAVILION 

EARLVILLE, MADISON  CO.,  N.Y. 

65  Head  from  the  High  Record 
PAUL  STERUSKY  AND  SON  HERD 

of  Little  Falls,  New  York 
Entire  milking  herd  of: 

30  MILKERS  13  BRED  HEIFERS 

3  YEARLINGS  11  HEIFER  CALVES 

8  sons  of  Montvic  Chieftain  6th,  several 
from  500  lb.  to  655  lb.  fat  dams. 

Testing  records  from 
450  lb.  to  550  lb.  fat.  Herd  T.  B.  Ac¬ 
credited,  blood  tested,  those  under  2 
years  old  Bang’s  Vaccinated. 

13  BRED  TO  A  $2,200  BULL 

“^is  is  one  of  the  best  bred  herds  in 
the  State.  Majority  milking  animals  fresh 
or  close  springers.  'This  big  sale,  coming 
as  it  does  right  after  Christmas,  will 
enable  you  to  buy  many  bargains. 
SALE  STARTS  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

Hot  Dinner  at  Noon. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

Sale*  Manager  and  Aactionaer 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  and  trained  cow  dogs,  colliea, 
imgUsh,  Wel^,  golden  Scotch  Suepherds,  5  weeks  old 
to  one  year,  3%  months  old  raised  from  the  best  long 
distance  low  heeler  driving  strain  of  32  years  experi¬ 
ence.  \ViU  cMte  and  ship  anywhere  Now  is  the  time 
F«PPy  for  your  children  for  a  Chrlstmaa 
present,  also  have  a  good  cow  dog.  When  writing  for 
information  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  will 

Farmer  and  Traders 

DALMATIAN  &  DACHSHUND 

Puppies  $25  to  $35.  Grown  dogs  more  A  K  r* 

kennels.  Rt  ,; 

International  Champion 
Mlstwood  Anthjmy.  Litter  registered.  Seven  months 
Males  $35.00;  Females  $30.00.  Cream  Malei 
$50.00;  Black  and  Tan  Male  $35.00.  Younger  nuns*  S2ft* 
$30.  MAXWELL  MA6NANT.  FRTNKLfNf"  VT. 


Smoolh  Fox  Terrier  Puppies  For  Christmas 

Ur^  Toy.  Correspondence  Invited. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Edwards,  Box  2W,  Brldgehampton,  L.  I. 

Scotties.  Rat  Triers,  Collies,  Shepherds,  White  Col- 

Guaranteed  saUs- 

faction.  ED.  STONE.  CHARITON.  IOWA 

.Non  Registered  or  ROISTERED.  Rea^on^bly 
pneeg.  y,  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS*  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Srotch  Collies,  also  English  Shepherd  Pim- 


POLICE  PWS.  Fine  breed.  Wolf  grey 

STEINER’S  FARMSLVrattfvgigfw^^Y^  Tel.  5- 


COCKERS.  CHOWS  othei 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox-Terrior  Puds  Poultry  K*: 
Rei.Collies-Seller$-Beagle8 


Shepheni  Puas  dmvei-s.  artlmr 

_ CU««n.  D.halb  jDn.tiaii,.\.T 

sfE"wi.?''KiE'r 

iiinY»VENjELT'’“"  ’»c’o" 


MAINE 


FERRETS 


RID  YOUR  PLACE  OP  RjVTS  WITH  PFTlRl?'r<j_ 

E  L  pairs  $I5.m!^’^ 

— *  HARTMAN.  OHK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


hroke:  deliver 
a.  crates;  guaranteed  aatiq 

faction;  reasonable.  EDMOND  STONE,  Charity.  Iowa 
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Being  sure  that  you  have  enough  of  the  essential  trace 
mineral  elements  costs  so  little,  when  you  use  MICO, 
that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  take  chances, 

MICO  protects  your  herd  against  a  deficiency  of  calcium 
and  the  six  essential  trace  mineral  elements:  iodine,  man~ 
ganese,  iron,  copper,  cohalt,  and  zinc.  Because  of  its 
mineral-rich  Lime  Crest  Calcite  base,  MICO  also  provides 
other  important  trace  minerals  used  in  the  cow’s  body. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  MICO  or  write  us.  Our  new 
folder  was  written  with  the  help  of  several 
prominent  Veterinarians.  It  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  *  Box  126M,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


""666 


COLD  PREPARATIONS 

LIQUID,  TABLETS,  SALVE,  NOSE  DROPS 
CAUTION  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


985  TONS  OF  NA/  AND  1.920,500  POUNDS  OF 
CRAIN  IS  SOME  PILE  OF  FEED.ISNV  IT 


VOU  SAID  IT-ESPECIAliy  WHEN  THAT  PILf 
WAS  FED  ON  ONE  FARM  TO  ONE  HERO  OF  COWS 
’«<TO  DEMONSTRATE  ONE  PRODUCT, STDCKTONIC 


This  is  the  day  of  research  and  tan¬ 
gible  facts  rather  than  claims. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Re¬ 
search  Farm  cows  getting  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  give  as  much  as  X  lt>. 
more  milk  per  lb.  of  feed. 

The  records  also  show  that  one  of 
the  main  reasons  the  T onic  cows  gave 

Dr.  Hess  STOCK  TONIC 


more  milk  is  because  they  held  up 
better  throughout  lactation. 

Stock  Tonic  provides  tonics,  min¬ 
erals,  and  vitamin  D.  We  believe  that 
Stock  Tonic  will  be  a  profitable  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  ration — get  this  and  other 
Dr.  Hess  Products  from  your  Dr. 
Hess  Dealer. 


-"tonics,  minerals,  vitamin  D 
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When  you  ■write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  youTl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


. . . 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Feed  Formula  for 
Milking  Gows  ; 

Would  like  to  have  you 
feed  formula  for  milking  pdws,  <We  ha.v6 
cbrn.-on-cob,  outs,  and  soybeans,  all  of 
which  wb  ivill  grind  as  needed.  Will 
also  be  feeding  fifst  and  seQohd' xuttirjg 
alfg^lfa  and  co^n,- silage,  would,  appre¬ 
ciate'  a  formula,  with  stated  ingredients^ 
also  if  others  are  needed:  ,  A.  h.  B.- 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  »  '  ;  " 

Your  farm  program  of  raising  your 
own  grain,  combined  with  good  quality 
alfalfa  and  corn  silage,  shows  the  best 
kind  of  management.  You  do  not  state 
the  amount  of  each  feed  you  have  on 
hand,  and  this  would  be  an  influencing 
factor.  As  an  illustration,  if  you  have 
enough  soybeans  available,  you  could 
feed  them  up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  mixture.  However,  with  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay,  you  would  not  need 
to  use  them  for  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  grain  mixture  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  enough  protein. 

Ground  soybeans  are  equal,  and  in 
some  cases  superior,  to  cottonseed  and 
linseed  meal  as  a  protein  supplement. 
When  ground  and  kept  for  long,  their 
high  oil  content  might  cause  them  to 
become  rancid.  It  is  therefore  best  not 
to  grind  up  more  than  a  ten  day  or  two 
week  supply.  They  can  also  be  com¬ 
bined  and  mixed  in  as  whole  beans  if 
desired.  If  you  grind  the  corn  and  cobs 
together  as  well  as  oats,  a  formula  that 
would  be  satisfactory,  with  the  rough- 
age  you  are  using,  consists  of  500  lbs. 
corn-and-cob  meal,  300  lbs.  ground  oats, 
and  200  lbs.  ground  soybeans.  If  this 
amount  of  soybeans  in  the  mixture 
proves  to  be  too  laxative,  then  it  should 
be  reduced  to  100  lbs.,  and  either  the 
oats  or  the  corn-and-cob  meal  increased 
by  a  corresponding  amount.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  mix  in  10  lbs.  of  salt  and 
10  lbs.  of  steamed  bone  meal  with  this 
amount  of  feed. 


Value  of  Wet  Brewers’ 
Grains 


dried  grains  at  $46  per  ton,  the  wet 
grains  would  be  worth  $11.69  per  ton. 
They  have  about  the  same  value  as  corn 
I  silage,  pound  for  pound;  but  contain 
•  more  protein.  The-price  of  the  feed  to 
i  which  it  is'coinpared  would  be  an  influ- 
f  encihg  factor  as  well  as  "the  total  diges- 
.  tibia  nutrients  involved 
;  _ 

.  Feeding  Idle  Horse 

I  Jhave  a  horse’ that  does  not  get  much 
exercisei  and  I  am  feeding  him  a  hay 
and  straw  combination  and  no  grain. 
The  mixture  is  about  50  per  cent  wheat 
straw  and  50  per  cent  cured  blue  grass. 
Is  this  mixture  all  right  as  a  steady 
feed,  or  do  you  flgure  it  is  too  poor? 
He  seems  to  be  in  good  shape  and  has 
been  eating  it  for  about  a  month  now, 
and  leaves  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
straw  in  the  manger.  mrs.  r.  w. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Idle  horses  can  'be  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  on  roughage  alone  provided  their 
nutrient  mineral,  protein  and  vitamin 
needs  are  regularly  supplied.  The  ra¬ 
tion  you  mention  could  be  improved  by 
feeding  about  one  pound  daily  of  some 
protein  concentrate,  such  as  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal.  If  about  one  pint  of 
molasses  is  mixed  with  one  quart  of 
warm  water  and  this  poured  over  the 
straw  at  each  feeding,  it  will  make  it 
more  palatable,  and  also  provide  some 
additional  nutrients.  The  protein  con¬ 
centrate  meal  can  then  be  scattered 
over  this.  It  will  adhere  to  the  straw 
and  the  horse  will  like  it.  Keep  salt 
available  at  all  times.  The  hay  will 
probably  provide  enough  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  vitamins.  On  sunny  days  let  the 
horse  outdoors. 

Corn  and  Cobmeal  for  Pigs 

I  have  been  feeding  ground  corn  and 
cob  to  some  pigs  I  have  which  are  about 
four  months  old.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
tells  me  it  will  kill  them,  and  that  I 
should  shell  the  corn  before  I  grind  it 
into  meal.  Is  this  true?  g.  f.  b. 

New  Jersey. 


Will  you  kindly  state  the  compara¬ 
tive  feeding  value  of  wet  brewery 
grains?  a.  s. 

New  York. 

The  average  amount  of  digestible 
protein  contained  in  one  ton  of  wet 
brewers’  grains  is  92  pounds,  and  the 
average  for  total,  digestible  nutrients  is 
332.  Its  high  moisture  content  is,  of 
course,  the  reason  for  the  comparative, 
low  amount,  of  digestible  nutrients  in 
one  ton.  Compared  to  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  it  is  worth  only  about  one-fourth 
as  much.  The  dried  grains  contain  an 
average  of  514  pounds  of  digestible  pro- 
ein  and  1,306  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  per  ton.  No.  2  Dent  corn  con¬ 
tains  an  average  of-  144  pounds  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein  and  1,612  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton.  Com¬ 
pared  on  a  price  basis  with  corn  at  $40 
per  ton,  wet  brewers’  grains  would  be 
worth  $8.24  per  ton.  Compared  with 


The  feeding  of  ground  corn  and  cob 
to  pigs  will  not  kill  them,  although  it 
is  not  the  best  feed.  It  is  too  high  in 
fiber  content. 

The  pig  has  only  one  stomach,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to.  a  cow,  sheep  or  goat  having 
four.  The  stomach  of  the  so-called  ru- 
ipinants  are  arranged  and  equipped  by 
nature  to  handle  large  quantities  of 
fiber.  The  pig,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  comparatively  small  stomach  and 
therefore  does  better  on  concentrated 
feeds  such  as  corn  or  barley.  The  corn 
could  be  fed  right  on  the  cob  and  then 
let  the  pigs  do  their  own  shelling.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  feed  skim  milk  if 
available,  or  some  protein  supplement 
such  as  tankage,  fish  meal,  linseed  meal 
or  soy  bean  oil  meal  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-tenth  of  the  total  feed.  If 
the  pigs  could  be  turned  out  on  alfalfa 
or  clover  pasture  during  the  Summer, 
plus  the  feeds  mentioned,  it  would  help. 


News  from  New  Jersey 

The  apparent  shortage  of  milk  is 
responsible  for  much  speculation  re¬ 
garding  the  cause.  Some  lay  it  to  a 
decline  in  production,  others  to  increase 
in  consumption,  including  heavy  cream 
and  ice  cream  and  others  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  factors.  A  recent  review 
of  dairy  feed  payments  in  Hunterdon 
County  reveals  that  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1945  there  has  been  a 
drop  of  2.3  per  cent  in  number  of  dairy¬ 
men  but  an  increase  of  six  per  cent  in 
the  amount  of  milk  produced.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  increase  in 
consumption  might  be  a  more  important 
factor  in  the  present  shortage  than  de¬ 
cline  in  production. 


The  Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  (formerly  AAA)  is  offering 
New  Jersey  counties  an  individual 
county  program  for  1946.  The^ practices 
which  the  counties  may  use  are  those 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  State 
Committee  for  the  entire  State  but  the 
program  differs  from  former  years  in 
that  each  county  is  given  a  definite  al¬ 
lotment  of  funds  which  may  be  used  to 
encourage  any  or  all  the  State-approved 
practices.  A  balance  of  funds  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  year  may  be  divided 
among  those  who  have  exceeded  their 
farm  allowances  in  practices  followed. 
Several  counties  are  basing  their  farm 
allowances  on  the  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm.  The  farm  allowance  may 
be  used  on  one  or  more  practices. 


A  Hereford  steer  owned  and  reared 
by  15-year-old  Floyd  Ridgway,  Woods- 
town,  captured  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  in  the  seventh  annual  4-H  Baby 
Beef  Show  and  Sale  at  New  Brunswick 
last  month.  It  brought  a  price  of  $1.25 
pet  pound,  or  $1,181.25,  the  highest 
price  per  pound  ever  paid  at  the  sale. 
The  reserve  champion  steer  was  an 
Angus  owned  and  shown  by  Ascher 
Schanck.  Jr.,  Eatontown,  and  this  ani¬ 
mal  brought  80  cents  a  pound.  The 


show  attracted  70  exhibitors  and  was 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  held  by  the 
New  Jersey  4-H  clubs. 


The  Sussex  County  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ing  Association  closed  its  most  success¬ 
ful  year  on  October  31.  There  were 
2,207  animals  bred  by  256  dairymen. 
During  the  five  years  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  in  existence,  cows  bred 
have  increased  steadily  from  777  the 
first  year.  Last  year’s  breedings  were 
1,839.  Service  is  provided  by  this  co¬ 
operative  breeding  association  to  dairy¬ 
men  of  Sussex  County  with  Holsteins, 
Guernseys  and  Brown  Swiss. 


A  New  Jersey  Poultry  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  organized  with  Louis 
D.  Schaible,  Shiloh,  one  of  the  State’s 
leading  breeders,  as  the  organization’s 
first  president.  Philip  Alampi,  Wood- 
ston,  was  elected  vice-president  and 
Howard  Woodward,  Englishtown,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  are:  Max  DeJonge,  Rin- 
goes;  Henry  Hartell,  Stelton;  Dr.  Paul 
D.  Sturkie  of  the  Poultry  Department 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  K.  Messersmith,  Supervisor  of 
Breeds  Standardization  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  newly  formed 
association  will  hold  meetings  at  regular 
intervals  to  discuss  topics  concerning 
poultry  breeding. 


The  New  Jersey  hormone  weed  killer, 
2.4-D  was  described  by  Prof.  H.  R.  Cox,  I 
Soils  Specialist  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  to  a  group  of  seed  dealers  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture  as  very  se¬ 
lective  in  its  killing  qualities.  It  has 
been  found  by  his  tests  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  effective  on  dandelions,  narrow- 
leafed  plantain  and  ground  ivy.  Only 
one  application  was  required  and  no 
damage  was  done  to  the  grasses  grow¬ 
ing  among  these  weeds.  It  was  found 
to  be  less  effective  against  such  weeds 
as  Canada  Thistle,  Yarrow  and  Bind¬ 
weed.  It  is  being  recommended  for  turfs 
and  lawns.  D.  M.  Babbitt 
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A  STRAN- STEEL  UTILITY  BUILDING, 
LOW  IN  COST,  EASY  TO  ERECT,  EASY  TO  MAINTAIN 


THE  "QUONSET  40" 

A  big  farm  building  structure  40  feet 
wide,  and  in  any  length  desired,  in  20- 
foot  extensions.  All-steel;  with  clear, 
unobstructed  interior.  Weather-proof 
and  storm-proof ;  easy  to  maintain. 
Adaptable  to  many  farming  purposes. 


THE  ^^QUONSET  20" 

20  feet  wide;  length  as  desired,  in  12- 
foot  extensions.  Walk-door  and  two  win¬ 
dows  in  front  panel  standard ;  side  win¬ 
dows  available  if  desired.  Stran-Steel 
framing,  all-steel  outer  wall  panels. 


Here  is  a  great  new  aid  to  farming— a 
low-cost,  all-steel  utility  building  diat  can 
serve  a  dozen  different  purposes. 

The  “Quonset  24”  can  be  supplied  with 
or  without  front  sliding  doors  or  solid 
front  panels— in  as  many  12-foot  exten¬ 
sions  as  desired.  With  front  sliding  doors 
it  provides  a  safe  structure  for  imple¬ 
ments,  automobiles,  trucks,  tools,  or  for 
storage  of  any  kind.  The  end  section,  when 
enclosed,  makes  an  ideal  toolroom  or 
workshop.  With  an  open  front  it  can  be 
used  as  a  loafing  barn  for  animals,  or  a 
weather  shelter  for  implements,  tools  and 
vehicles. 

Stran-Steel  construction  makes  it  secure 
against  any  weather,  and  easy  to  maintain 


at  low  cost.  Construction  is  easy  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  as  Stran-Steel  framing  goes  up 
quickly ;  a  patented  nailing  groove  in  arch 
ribs,  joists  and  studs  permits  the  outside 
panels  to  be  nailed  directly  to  the  steel 
frame. 

Width  is  24  feet.  Open-front  structures  are 
supplied  in  12-foot  lengths  or  in  multiples 
of  12  feet  (12,  24,  36,  48  feet,  etc.)  ;  struc¬ 
tures  with  sliding  doors  are  supplied  in 
24-foot  lengths,  with  as  many  12-foot  ex¬ 
tensions  as  desired.  Inside  steel  partitions 
are  available  to  enclose  any  12-foot  section. 
Solid  end-panels  are  standard,  but  walk- 
doors  and  windows  are  available  at  slight 
extra  cost. 

Let  us  give  you  complete  information  on 
this  great  building  today. 


CHEAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION  •  37th  FLOOR  PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  •  DETROIT  26,  IWICHIGAN 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


AMSTERDAM— Shelp  and  Warner  Company 
BATAVIA— Genesee  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc, 
CAZENOVIA-Buyea's 
CLINTON— Clinton  Farm  Supply 
DELHI— Delhi  Lumber  Company 
EAST  AURORA-^Tenney  Lumber 
Company,  Inc. 

ELMIRA— Linn  S.  Chapel  Co.,  Inc. 


YOUR  "QUONSET"  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK 

FREDONIA— H.  F.  Salhoff  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 
HAMBURG-Paul  C.  Riefler 
JOHNSTOWN— Shelp  and  Warner  Company 
MARCELLUS-L.  D.  Paul,  Inc. 

MOUNT  MORRIS— Genesee  Valley 
Building  Service,  Inc. 

NEW  BERLIN— The  I.  L.  Richer  Company,  Inc. 
NORWICH— The  I.  L.  Richer  Company,  Inc. 


ONEONTA— East  End  Lumber  Company 
OSWEGO— Neal-O'Brien  Lumber  Company,  Inc. 
PHOENIX— Loomis  Lumber  Company,  Inc. 
RICHFIELD  SPRINGS-The  I.  L.  Richer 
Company,  Inc. 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE— Shelp  and  Warner  Company 
SHERBURNE— The  I.  L.  Richer  Company,  Inc. 
WORCESTER— Worcester  Lumber  Company 
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Quick  Way  to 
STOP  LEAKS 


Lrcaks,  cracks,  loose  parts  in  tractors, 
trucks,  autos,  farming  machines,  tanks, 
stoves,  piping,  tools,  home  ptensils  etc., 
are  easily,  inexpensively  repaired  by  any 
handy  man  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron 
Repair  Cement.  No  heat  required.  Apply 
it  like  putty.  Sets  and  holds  like  iron.  A 
farm  standby  since  1895.  Get  1%-oz., 
7-oz.  or  larger  size  at  your  hardware 
dealer’s.  If  he  hasn’t  it.  write  us. 


REPAIR  CDITir 
HANDBOOK  rllLL 

Tells  and  shows  how  to  make 
countless  easy  metal  repairs.  40 
pages.  170  diagrams.  Just  send 
us  a  postcard. 

SMOOTH -ON -MFC.  CO.,  Dept  39 
570  Commanipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Ever  Try  Making 
Cough  Syrup  In 
Your  Kitchen? 


Quick  Relief.  No  Cooking.  Easy! 


If  you’ve  never  tried  mixing  your  own 
cough  medicine,  you’ve  missed  a  lot.  it’s  no 
trouble — needs  no  cooking — and  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  syrup  for  your 
money.  You’ll  say  it  beats  anything  you  ever 
tried  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  And  here’s  how 
it’s  done: — 

Make  a  plain  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  it  is  dissolved.  Or  you  can  use 
corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar 
syrup. 

Get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  your  druggist. 
Put  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  up  with  your 
syrup.  This  makes  a  pint — a  family  supply. 
Tastes  line  and  never  spoils.  Children  love  it. 

And  as  for  results,  you’ve  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  better.  It  goes  right  to  work  on  the  cough, 
loosening  the  phlegm,  soothing  the  irritation, 
and  helping  clear  the  air  passages.  You  will  like 
it  for  its  results,  not  merely  tor  the  money  it 
saves. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  reliable 
soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial  irrita¬ 
tions.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you 
in  every  way. 


FOR  XMAS  ^  Get  This*  NEW  INVENTION 

CRACKS  BLACK  WALNUTS 

BUTTERNUTS.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 


76%  MEATS  IN  QUARTERS.  $1.60 
delivered— send  cash,  stamps,  check,  money 
order.  C.  O.U.  21  cents  extra.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Order  early — NOW. 

POTTER,  1  eS  N.  Main,  Sapulpa,  OMa. 


NO  FLYING 
SHELLS 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
That  Look  Like  Wood 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Bulldlnpe  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Rurpe^S  GIANT 

PETUNIAS 


Exquisitely  ruffled  and 
fringed,  richly  veined.  Glor-  JACKET 
ious  giant  6-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink, 

Lavender,  Copper  Colors,  _  _ 

ete.,  mixed— a  25c-Packet  of  Seeds  Burpee’s  Seed 
postpaid  for  just  10c— Send  ditnetodai/.  Clatalog  FREE 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  688  Burpee  Bldo.,  Phila  32,  Pa. 


The  ideal  Christmasgiftfor  teen-age  student  or  adu 


“BOSS”  DOCTOR 


Memoirs  of  a  Country  ' 


J.  Dinsmore,  M.D. 


His  service  to  animal  and  human  life  written  with 
wit  and  sincerity.  “Merry,  exciting,  moving.  In¬ 
spiring." — The  Boston  HEBALD,  Of  vital  interest 
to  every  farm  resident.  Autographed.  $2.75  cash 
or  C.  O.  D, 


ALFRED  DINSMORE.  Marlborough,  Mass. 


Upset  Stomach 

Relieved  in  5  minutes  or  double  your  money  back 
When  excess  stomach  acid  causes  painful  suffocating 
gas,  sour  stomach  and  heartburn,  doctors  usually  pre¬ 
scribe  the  fastest  acting  medicines  known  for  symptomatic 
relief — medicines  like  those  in  BelTans  Tablets.  No  laxa¬ 
tive.  Bell-ans  brings  comfort  in  a  jiffy  or  double  your 
money  back  on  return  of  bottle  to  us.  25c  at  aU  druggists. 


For  farmers,  truckers,  now  water-proofed,  with  eyelets, 
10  ft.xl2  ft.  and  larger,  all  sizes,  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Samples,  and  circular'  free.  Write  today. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  CO..  130  Arch  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


R'&W  FIIR*!  Trappers  and  country  dealers.  Ship 
IV/n  TT  1  Ultu  your  raw  furs  where  their  full  value 
is  appreciated.  Send  for  free  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK.  HIGHTSTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


mf  R  nA|  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Wf  lU  Knitting  Worsteds,  Heathers,  Baby 

■  MM  IN  Yams,  Knitting  Floss,  other  selee- 

I  ■  I  ■  tions.  All  Yarns  100%  Virgin  Wool. 

Circle  Yarn  Co.,  2334-K-North  29th  St.,  Phila.  32.  Pa. 


V  A  wool.  S-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 

YAK  niNsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  alLVl  vLJmoney.  Bartlett  Tern  Milli. Box  7,  Hnrmony.HE 


The  Dawn  of  Christmas  Day 


This  morning  as  I  heard  the  clarion  call 
Of  Christmas  bells  across  the  snow  clad  earth, 

And  watched  the  early  sun  whose  wintry  darts 
Shot  through  the  sky  like  many  tongues  of  flame. 

The  light  by  clouds  was  hidden  from  my  sight; 

Then  suddenly  came  radiant  again. 

-  I  thought  how  surely  God,  so  like  the  sun. 

Breaks  through  our  gathering  clouds  of  doubt  and  fear: 

Dear  Lord,  we  pray  Thee  help  us  know  that  Thou 
Art  there,  when  darkness  may  obscure  thy  face; 

And  keep  us  strong  in  everlasting  faith 
At  Christmas  time,  and  through  the  coming  year. 

Elizabeth  J.  Wagner 


The  Little*  Brown  House 

Our  editor  kindly  sent  me  part  of 
your  letters  about  my  signature.  Won’t 
you  please,  each  one,  consider  this  a 
personal  “thank  you”  for  your  welcome 
thoughts?  “The  briery  spots  that  tangle 
our  feet  are  thick  and  sweet  with  the 
Lord’s  forget-me-nots.”  So  our  Father 
knew  I  needed  your  words  and  put  it 
in  your  hearts  to  sprinkle  those  forget- 
me-nots  in  my  path.  Some,  in  personal 
letters,  asked  me  how  many  years  I 
have  been  writing  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker:  I  am  not  sure,  but  about  30 
years  as  nearly  as  I  recall.  There  are, 
at  least,  more  years  of  writing  behind 
me  than  there  are  ahead  of  me.  Some 
asked  if  I  ought  not  to  sign  myself 
“Grandmother  Bee”;  perhaps  that  is 
right.  Yet  if  age  is  only  a  question  of 
how  much  one  is  alive,  we  will  try  t'o 
stay  younger. 

Our  County  has  received  some  noto¬ 
riety  this  Fall  because  four  cows  were 
killed  by  bears.  It  sounds  like  pioneer 
days.  Since  the  bears  do  not  have  their 
legitimate  rations  in  the  woods  this 
year,  they  have  reverted  to  killing  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  Later  our  local  paper 
stated  that  cows  have  been  taken  from 
back  pastures  and  that  hunters  were 
even  more  troublesome  than  the  bears; 
even  hedgehogs  and  skunks  had  mi¬ 
grated.  The  deer  season,  ten  days  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  has  proved  poor  hunting. 
Some  think’  the  deer  are  still  feeding 
in  the  mountains,  it  had  been  so  warm, 
and  no  apples  call  them  near.  Of  course,, 
bird  and  squirrel  hunting  comes  before 
the  deer  season;  this  drives  the  deer 
back.  Less  hunting  accidents  may  mean 
that  the  city  man  has  kept  his  finger 
from  the  trigger  until  he  could  be  sure 
whether  the  dun  color  at  a  distance  was 
a  deer  or  a  uniform;  many  of  the  town’s 
boys  are  home  on  furlough  waiting  dis¬ 
charge. 

Our  boys  are  not  yet  home.  Karl 
wrote  Oct.  26  not  to  write  to  him  as 
he  had  turned  in  his  extras,  guns  and 
all,  and  was  waiting  orders.  Errol  is  on 
the  west  coast  of  Honshu,  about  oppo¬ 
site  Tokio.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
the  landscape  much  like  Vermont,  also 
that  most  of  our  riative  vegetables  are 
raised  there.  But  to  him  the  Japanese 
railroads  “look  like  the  Toonerville 
trolley.” 

It  was  70°  at  our  north  window  in 
November’s  second  week.  Violas,  Eng¬ 
lish  daisies  and  Fall  crocus  were  still 
blooming  and  I  dare  say  the  forsythia 
had  blooms.  The  witch  hazels  were 
lovely  this  year  and  I  must  transplant 
one  from  the  pasture  fence  to  the  gar¬ 
den.  I  planted  some  wild  pink  azalea 
seed  this  Fall;  one  bush  had  quite  a 
few  nice  seeds. 

Just  now  in  our  Vermont  hills  it  is 
wreath-making  time.  Using  balsam 
twigs,  this  neighborhood  is  making  at 
least  1600  wreaths;  if  finished  in  time, 
the  local  buyer  will  try  for  more  orders. 
I  enjoy  this  work  with  the  balsam’s 
spicy  fragrance,  and  made  four  dozen 
wreaths  in  one  week,  I  hope  the  greens 
may  bring  a  message  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  those  who  cannot  get  into  the 
evergreens. 

May  the  holiday  season  be  blessed  to 
you,  each  and  all,  and  1946  be  indeed 
a  Happy  New  Year. 

MOTHER  BEE 


Handicrafters — Gardeners 

Would  you  please  send  me  print- 
design  feed  bags  in  exchange  for  iris, 
lily  or  other  perennial  roots? 

M.  R.  H.,  Vt. 

Old  pewter  is  a  hobby  of  mine;  would 
like  to  correspond  with  others  also  in¬ 
terested.  o.  I.  E.,  Mass. 

We  would  like  to  swap  duplicate  back 
numbers  of  “Reader’s  Digest”  with  oth¬ 
ers  who  are  rounding  out  a  collection. 

H.  w.  c.,  N.  Y, 

I  collect  old  dishes  and  would  be  glad 
to  correspond  with  others  on  them. 

B.  o.,  Pa. 

I  save  postcard  views,  new  and  old, 
of  amusement  parks  and  rides;  will  send 
other  card  views  in  exchange. 

M.  R.  M.,  Pa. 


Thought  for  Today 

Christmas  is  the  wonderful  season  for 
children.  A  home  blessed  with  young 
folk,  from  the  baby  up  to  boys  and  girls 
growing  fairly  out  of  sight,  is  the  scene 
of  the  happiest  kind  of  warm-hearted 
excitement.  I  realize  how  fortunate  my 
sister  and  I,  and  a  younger  cousin  who 
lived  with  us,  were.  Our  mother  had 
been  one  of  eleven  children  in  her  own 
home,  and  she  made  a  great  deal  of 
Christmas  for  us.  We  celebrated  with 
tree  and  gifts  and  ceremony  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  Secrets  and  wondering  and 
wishes  filled  the  long  weeks  of  waiting. 

Those  were  the  days  of  rolling  doors 
between  parlor  and  dining-room.  When 
the  supper  dishes  were  done,  and  all  of 
us  dressed  in  our  best,  the  final  suspense 
was  almost  more  than  we  could  bear 
on  this  perfect  night  before  Christmas, 
But  the  moment  came  at  last — soft  clear 
notes,  from  somewhere  in  the  house, 
were  blown  on  a  mysterious  horn  we 
never  saw.  And  then  the  doors  rolled 
wide. 

Before  us,  with  no  lights  but  tiny  yel¬ 
low  flames  tipping  the  end  of  number¬ 
less  wax  candles,  stood  the  tree.  There 
it  was,  always  on  a  small  marble-topped 
table,  gleaming  with  colored  balls,  and 
strung  with  silver  tinsel  loops.  Where 
the  top  of  the  tree  touched  the  ceiling, 
an  angel  and  a  star  were  the  two  crown¬ 
ing  pieces  we  never  failed  to  find.  All 
this,  while  the  smell  of  the  burning  wax 
mixed  with  the  evergreen.  With  scarce¬ 
ly  breath  for  singing,  somehow  we  man¬ 
aged  one  great  sigh  of  joy  and  joined 
the  family  in  “Silent  Night,  Holy  Night.” 
Slowly  we  moved  down  the  length  of 
the  room  to  touch  the  balsani  boughs, 
and  to  gaze  at  the  snow-pile  of  white 
packages  tied  with  red  and  green. 

Too  good  to  be  true,  it  always  seemed, 
but  that  was  the  magic  of  it.  It  was 
real;  it  was  beauty;  it  was  Christmas. 

p.  s. 


I  wonder  if  any  of  our  readers,  hav¬ 
ing  a  cushion-top  pattern  which  looks 
like  a  dahlia,  would  write  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  others  about 
fancy  work,  quilt  or  comfort  patterns, 
and  cuddle  toys. — mrs.  c.  j.  m.,  Pa. 


Deep  Pocket  Apron 


This  sturdy  apron  is  a  boon  to  the 
practical  housewife.  Just  right  for  car¬ 
rying  your  cleaning  equipment  in  its 
deep  pockets  as  you  go  from  room  to 
room.  Keep  one  pocket  for  collection 
of  odds  and  ends  you  find  out  of  place, 
upstair^  and  down,  and  so  save  many 
steps  in  the  aay’s  work. 

To  obtain  leaflet  with  full  directions 
for  making  the  above,  simply  write  for 
DEEP  POCKET  APRON,  and  enclose  a 
3c  stamp  to  cover  mailing  costs.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Woman 
and  Home  Dept.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.Y. 


Christmas  Customs 

Because  most  people  observe  certain 
customs  at  Christmas  time,  let  us  look 
back  to  see  how  many  of  them  began. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  bell  has 
called  people  of  many  creeds  to  their 
worship.  In  Greece  the  bell  was  sacred, 
and  little  bells  were  hung  on  the  trees 
in  special  groves  where  they  tinkled 
with  the  wind.  Another  ancient  custom 
is  the  burning  of  a  candle  in  the  win¬ 
dow  on  Christmas  Eve.  Some  believe 
that  this  was  to  signify  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World.  Another 
explanation  is  that  on  Christmas  Eve 
Christ  comes  to  earth  once  more  as  a 
little  child,  and  lighted  candles  are 
placed  in  the  windows  to  welcome  and 
to  guide  Him. 

Evergreen  and  evergreen  wreaths,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  unchanging  freshness,  are 
a  symbol  of  eternity.  The  circle,  too, 
without  beginning  and  without  end,  is 
an  emblem  on  the  same  thought.  'The 
holly,  or  “holy  tree”  as  it  was  first 
called,  is  used  at  Christmas  as  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  It  is 
said  that  the  lovely  scarlet  berries  were 
dyed  by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour.  In 
centuries  past,  the  mistletoe  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  goddess  of  love  by  the 
Druids  and  held  sacred  by  them.  At 
the  festivals  which  they  held  in  mid¬ 
winter,  the  priests  cut  mistletoe  from 
oak  trees  for  decorating  homes. 

The  Yule  log  dates  back  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Scandinavian  feast  of  Yule,  when 
great  fires  were  kindled  in  honor  of 
the  Solstice.  Later  in  baronial  days,  the 
serfs  were  allowed  to  bring  a  log  to 
their  feudal  lord;  as  long  as  their  piece 
burned  they  might  stay  in  the  great  hall 
feasting  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
Yule  logs  were  huge.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  dragged  into  the  castle  with  much 
ceremony  and  rejoicing,  and  their  flame 
was  supposed  to  consume  all  wrongs 
and  hatreds. 

There  are  almost  as  many  versions  of 
Santa  Claus  as  there  are  nationalities: 
Father  Christmas,  Kris  Kringle,  St. 
Nicholas  or  even  Babouschka.  But  what¬ 
ever  his  name,  he  is  loved  and  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  children.  The  Christmas 
tree  seems  to  have  originated  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  story  goes  that  a  Christian 
monk  chopped  the  sacred  oak  and,  using 
its  sturdy  timbers,  erected  the  first 
Christian  church  in  that  country.  There, 
on  the  spot  where  the  sacred  oak  had 
stood,  a  little  pine  tree  sprang  up  and 
the  people  hung  it  with  gifts  for  little 
children  to  remind  them  of  the  Christ 
Child  whom  they  had  come  to  accept. 

The  idea  for  Christmas  boxes  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  the  ancient  Romans 
These  people  held  a  feast  between  the 
seventh  and  the  nineteenth  of  Decem¬ 
ber  in  honor  of  the  god  Saturn.  It  was 
customary  at  that  time  to  give  and  re¬ 
ceive  presents.  From  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  in  years  gone  by  gifts  have 
come  for  our  children;  dolls,  a  happy 
replacement  out  of  olden  days  of  sac¬ 
rifices;  from  Jerusalem  the  Noah’s  Ark; 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  skates, 
skiis,  and  toboggans;  tiny  boats  arid 
ships  from  little  fishing  villages  by  the 
sea.  Many  others  have  contributed  their 
part  to  make  Christmas  happy  for  chil¬ 
dren  everywhere. 

Christmas  today  varies  greatly  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  In  some  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  religious  ceremony.  In  our 
own  United  States.  Christmas  has  blend¬ 
ed  the  customs  and  habits  of  many  lands. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  it  is  customary 
for  everyone,  no  matter  how  humble  or 
poor,  to  provide  food  for  the  birds  be¬ 
fore  sitting  down  to  a  Christmas  dinner. 

Singing  carols  is  considered  by  many 
to  have  originated  on  that  first  Christ¬ 
mas,  so  long  ago,  when  angels  sang  the 
glad  tidings  in  a  starlit  sky.  Priests  and 
bishops  formed  the  practice  of  singing 
a  midnight  Mass  at  that  time  of  year, 
and  gradually  the  townsfolk  V4ent  about 
the  streets  on  Christmas  Eve  singing 
carols.  At  first  these  consisted  largely 
of  fervent  hymns,  but  later  many  rol¬ 
licking  songs  were  included.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  custom  grows  with  the  years. 

It  is  for  America  to  keep  and  cherish 
these  age  old  customs,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  millions.  Keep  them  and  cher¬ 
ish  them  until  a  better  world  may  know 
“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 

E.  s.  B. 


Mince-Meat  Economy 

Some  of  us  are  not  partial  to  the 
rough  parts  in  meat  which  are  bound 
to  be  left  at  butchering  time. 

Did  you  know  that  part  at  least  of 
these  can  be  made  into  excellent  mince-  ' 
nrieat?  And  who  does  not  like  mince 
pies?  Try  scraping  and  cleaning  the 
legs  and  boiling  them,  with  the  hearts, 
until  the  meat  falls  easily  from  the 
bones.  Let  them  get  cold  and  carefully 
remove  all  meat,  fat  and  lean,  from  the 
gristle  and  pass  it  through  the  food 
chopper,  or  reduce  with  the  old  chop¬ 
ping  knife.  Add  equal  parts  of  chopped 
apple;  then  use  your  favorite  recipe  for 
mince  pie. 

If  you  lack  somg  of  the  required  in¬ 
gredients,  just  add  raisins,  sugar,  syrup 
or  honey,  and  spices  such  as  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  have.  Apple  jelly  or  boiled  cider 
also  help  to  get  a  good  tasting  mince¬ 
meat.  In  this  way  you  do  not  have  to 
eat  the  kind  of  meat  you  do  not  half¬ 
care  for  when  the  spare  ribs  and  tender 
loin  and  other  choice  bits  are  aching  to 
be  used.  b.  l.  p. 
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Art  of  Wrapping  Gifts 

The  box  of  Christmas  gifts  from  the 
farm  to  Aunt  SaUy’s  family  in  the  city 
may  be  just  a  box.  Or  it  may  be  one 
that  makes  them  hold  your  gifts  until 
all  the  rest  have  been  opened,  they  are 
so  beautifully  wrapped.  _  ,  ,  , 

I  shop  early  for  my  wrappings;  lovely 
square  and  round  lace  paper  doilies  and 
crepe  paper  tablecloths  with  paper  nap¬ 
kins  are  inexpensive.  One  paper  table¬ 
cloth  will  wrap  several  gifts,  and  will 
be  something  entirely  different  from 
the  usual.  Wall  paper  with  flowers  and 
green  leaves  makes  a  beautiful  wrap¬ 
ping.  Have  plenty  of  soft  white  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  plenty  of  firm  white  and 
brown  paper  for  mailing  purposes. 

Now  comes  the  trimming.  I  like  the 
tinsel  ribbons  in  silver  and  gold  and 
greens.  Once  I  found  some  cheap  cloth 
ribbon,  white  with  red  poUca  dots.  1 
always  buy  plenty  of  the  thin  narrow 
ribbons  in  white,  green,  red  and  gold. 
I  also  found  some  white  paper  with  red 
polka  dots.  Seals  may  be  the  big  Santa 
heads  or  even  Santa  himself  in  full 
dress.  I  find  little  milk  pitchers  about 
an  inch  in  height,  sets  of  dolls  cups  uud 
saucers,  tiny  dolls,  tiny  animals,  tiny 
statues,  tiny  wooden  banks,  etc. 

Next  I  am  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
woods.  With  my  old  green  shopping 
bag,  I  wander  around  under  the  soft 
growth  and  pick  up  tiny  cones,  with 
my  shears  I  cut  off  plenty  of  cedar  tips 
and  go  home  armed  with  all  sorts  of 
greens  and  berries.  Then  I  get  busy 
at  my  work  bench  and  cover  my  cones 
with  aluminum,  red  or  green  paints, 
and  even  some  in  bright  lemon  yellow, 
for  gold.  The  cedar  tips  get  a  firm  even 
stroke  from  my  wide  brush  in  the  same 
colors.  I  use  either  a  cardboard  or  a 
piece  of  galvanized  iron  to  lay  my  tips 
on.  It  saves  paint  to  lay  the  tips  dovm 
flat  on  the  cardboard,  then  turn  tips 
over  and  give  a  firm  stroke  of  paint  on 
the  back.  Some  I  leave  for  the  paint 
to  dry,  others  I  place  on  pieces  qf  card¬ 
board  and  sprinkle  well  with  Christmas 
snow  or  mica.  I  personally  prefer  cones 
I  have  varnished,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  I  use  the  quick  drying  paints  and 
varnishes  from  the  “Five  and  Ten  and 
also  brushes  in  different  widths. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  wrap  up  gfffs  I 
have  been  buying  all  Summer.  My 
eight  year  old  niece  comes  first.  She 
has  just  had  her  first  room  to  hersmf. 
For  her  I  have  a  picture  of  the  Lords 
Last  Supper.”  I  do  it  up  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  wall  paper,  tie  it  with  green  bnsel 
ribbon,  and  at  the  bows  I  attach  three 
tiny  cones  of  silver  nestled  in  a  bit  of 
green  cedar  branch.  A  plain  white  card 
bears  her  name,  and  at  one  corner  a 
Santa  seal,  with  a  real  white  mustache 
and  whiskers  dotted  on  with  glue  and 
cotton  batting. 

The  little  girl  next  door  has  a  bank. 
She  likes  books.  I  wrapped  up  the  book 
in  plain  white  paper,  tied  it  with  silver 
ribbon,  stuck  on  a  Santa  with  his  cotton 
whiskers,  a  bright  tag  with  her  name, 
and  then  stuck  bright  new  pennies  I 
had  been  saving  for  her  all  over  the 
flat  top.  This  was  weighted  overnight 
to  make  sure  the  coins  stick  fast.  Nick¬ 
els  or  dimes  could  be  used.  A  box  of 
handkerchiefs  for  another  little  girl, 
tied  and  beribboned.  has  one  of  the 
tiny  milk  pitchers  nestling  in  with  the 

bows.  . ,  -  _  , 

■  These  are  just  ideas  and  I  know  you 
can  go  on  from  here  with  many  of  your 
own,  M!RS.  A.  S.  Kw 


MORE  GAY  PACKAGES 

A  gift  is  as  gay  as  its  wrapping.  To 
neatly  wrapped  parcels  add  little  touches 
that  make  your  packages  special,  such 
as  a  candy  cane,  a  little  one  for  a  small 
package,  a  good-sized  one  for  a  large 
package.  Tie  a  big  ribbon  bow  around 
the  crook  of  the  cane  and  attach  to  the 
parcel  with  more  of  the  ribbon.  If  the 
paper  is  plain,  stick  on  a  couple  of  stars 
to  match  the  color  of  the  bow.  Another 
lovely  package  is  a  round  box  wrapped 
in  Christmas  paper.  A  scrap  of  gath¬ 
ered  lace  is  pasted  around  the  edge  of 
the  box  top,  and  a  pair  of  matching  col¬ 
ored  yarn  dolls,  below  a  ribbon  bow, 
are  attached  to  the  center. 

To  make  the  dolls,  wrap  the  yarn 
twenty  times  around  a  square  of  card¬ 
board.  Cut  the  yarn  at  the  bottom,  slip 
out  the  cardboard  and  with  yarn  of  a 
contrasting  color  tie  tightly  to  make  the 
head.  Pull  out  several  strands  at  sides 
for  arms,  cut  off  at  proper  length  and 
tie  at  wrists.  Tie  at  waist  also.  To  make 
a  boy  doll’s  legs,  separate  yarn  at  the 
bottom  and  tie  at  feet.  K.  D. 


New  York  0.  R.  Y.  Group 

The  Committee  of  Five,  through  y?hich 
the  current  year’s  business  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Older  Rural 
Youth  will  be  conducted,  is  composed 
of  the  following:  Carl  Almquist,  Alden, 
pres.;  James  Beneway,  Ontario,  vice- 
pres.;  Robert  Thompson,  Heuvelton, 
sec’y;  Lee  Alexander,  Cortland,  ass’t 
sec’y;  Bruce  Martin,  Machias,  treas.; 
Ralph  Fulmer,  Freeville,  member  ex- 
officio.  These  young  persons  were  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  final  session  of  the  Mor- 
risville,  N.  Y.,  conference  held  at  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  College,  Nov.  13  and  14. 


Keep  your  pots  and  pans,  used  fre¬ 
quently,  in  handy  places;  especially 
where  you  don’t  have  to  stoop  to  reach 
them. 
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Night  Before  Christmas 


“The  stockings  were  hung  by  the 
chimney  with  care. 

In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would 
he  there.” 

This  is  the  picture  of  Christmas  Eve  for 
children  and  grown-ups  throughout  our 
land.  Let  us  wish  you,  one  and  all,  A 
Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New 
Year! 


Popcorn  Window  Curtains 

Let  the  children  make  these  Yuletide 
curtains  for  the  kitchen  windows,  as 
early  in  the  season  as  seems  suitable. 
After  popping  snowy-white  popcorn, 
have  them  string  it  on  heavy  threads 
just  the  right  length  to  tie  on  ciurtain 
rod  and  hang  to  sill.  Use  as  many 
strings  as  look  well  on  either  side,  as 
regular  curtains  are  hung.  When  the 
popcorn  curtains  are  in  place,  add  a  red 
oilcloth  valance  at  top  of  window,  and 
tie-back  bows  of  the  same  cheery  color. 

To  make  valance,  cut  a  piece  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep,  lay  a  dinner  plate 
on  it  and  draw  around  for  scallops,  then 
cut  out;  an  average  sized  window  will 
carry  about  four  or  five  scallops.  Pin 
this  valance  over  the  rod  across  the 
popcorn  curtains.  With  five-inch  strips 
of  oilcloth,  tie  popcorn  curtains  back,  as 
ruffled  one  are  tied. 

The  effect  will  be  very  festive  and 
suitable  for  kitchen  windows  or  in  the 
children’s  own  rooms.  mbs.  l.  b. 


My  Neighbor  Told  Me 

To  give  sparkle  to  windows,  car  wind¬ 
shields,  mirrors,  etc.,  in  winter,  go  over 
them  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar, 
then  in  kerosene  and  polish  dry.  Re¬ 
sults  are  surprising.  M.  B. 


New  Shoulder;  Crochet 


PATTERN  9355— New  shoulder;  also  yoke  and  bow  In 
one.  Contrasting  yoke  color  if  desired.  Easy  to  sew, 
Sises  12-20.  Size  16,  3>4  yds.  39  in.  16c. 

PATTERN  643— Crochet  squares  to  fit  your  own  use 
for  tables,  dressers,  etc.  Clear  pattern  for  stitches,  lie. 
FIFTEEN  CENTS  more  brings  you  the  New  Pattern 
Book,  including  directions  tor  accessory  set  of  jacket, 
hat  and  bag. 


Burpee's 
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Special  Offer,  for  . 
you  to  see  the  high  i 
quality  of  Burpee  I 


S  PACKETS 

io« 


689  Burpee  BuOding,  Phila,  32,  Pa. 


Immense,  full,  deep  and  very  double  flowers; 
6  in.  across  with  fine  long  stems,  wonderful’ 
for  bouquets.  So  easy  to  grow  you  can  sow  the 
seeds  outdoors  in  spring  when  the  soil  has 
become  warm  and  have  a  glorious  gardeni 
all  summer  and  fall.  The  plants  grow  3  ft.  tall 
—sturdy,  well-branched,  bloomi  ng  prof  uselyj 
The  5  best  colors — scarlet,  lavender,  yellow,^ 
rose,  white — a  15c-Pkt.  of  seeds  of  each,  all  5\ 
Pkts.  postpaid  for  only  1  Oc — Send  dime  todayp 

Burpee's  EDEE 
Seed  Catalog  rKCE, 

In  natural  color,  see  Burpee’s  bigger) 
and  better  flowers  for  the  postwar  worlds, 
Giant  Ruffled  (Tetra)  Snapdragons,  Colos.) 
sal  Alldouble  Petunias,  Sweet  Peas,  etc.. 

Also  Burpee  Hybrid  V  egetables  for  great.' 
er  yield,  finer  flavor  and  disease-resistantj 
plants — originated  on  Burpee’s  own 
Fordhook  Faims.  Send  postcard, 
coupon  below,  right  away. 

Bui*pee*s 
Se^s 
Grow 

W.  A’rLEE"BURPEE  007 

689  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

□  Send  5  Pkts.  Burpee  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds 
No.  7S88  (value  75c).  Enclosed  is  10c, 

St.  or  Jt.  D. - - - 

P.O.  &  State - 

□  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


GET  RID  OF  RATS 


MICE,  NOXIOUS  ANIMALS 

Used  successfully  for  generations 
the  world  over.  Gets  rid  of  rats, 
mice,  noxious  animals.  Easy;  eco¬ 
nomical;  kills  where  others  fail, 

£.  S.  Wells,  Chemist 


UGHTNING  RODS 

SPEQAL  FAIl  PRICES 


Stop  lightning  fires.  Special  terms.  Install  an 
Electra  Protection  System;  better  than  99% 
efficient.  Saves  on  insurance  in  most  states. 

local  represen- 

Co.  Inc. 

DEPT.  R,  II  NO.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7,  N,  Y. 

DEALERSHIP  OPENINGS 


Write  for  name  of 
tative. 

Protection 


Hunting 

wR  and 

^Fishing 


241  Sportsman’s 


HUNTING  \  FISHING 

is  8  monthly  magazine 
crammed  fuU  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  inraluahle  infor¬ 
mation  about  g.ir.3.  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fisbtng 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHINQ 
MAGAZINE 

ig..  Boston,  Massachusotta 


FLEX -O-SEAL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Dimiributett  By 


MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 


Williumstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  III. 


kerosene  torches  destroy  parasites,  green  weeds,  seeds 
and  all.  Instantly.  300,000  users.  4  gaUon  Tank,  Burner 
and  Hose  $20.00  express  collect.  Immediate  shipment. 

SINE  EQUIPMENT  RNY.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 


The  reputation  of  "U.S.” 
craftsmen,  who  utilize 
skills  developed  in  102 
years  of  compounding  and 
shaping  rubber,  is  your 
assurance  that  '*U.  S.’* 
IFootwear  is  the  best  you 
can  buy.  Rubber  is  scien¬ 
tifically  fortified  for  long 
wear,  hard  usage,  ana 
^rasion  resistance. 

Applying  the  oUtsoIe— one 
of  the  many  hand  opera- 
tioDS  in  making  ”U.  S.” 
rubber  footwear. 


AVAILABLE  NOWI 
“U.S."  FOOTWEAR  BY  THE 
MAKERS  OF 


“U.S.”  ROYAL* 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

•  Rtg.  O.  S,  Pat.  OSS. 


Serving  Through  Science  1230  SUth  Avenu«  •  Rockofollar  Confer  •  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


WTien  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you*U  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FEED  CONVERSION 

No  matter  how  much  you  sp>end  for 
feed,  or  how  good  it  is,  if  even  one  of 
your  cows  fails  in  feed-to-milk  conver¬ 
sion,  there’s  a  leak  in  your  dairy  income. 
Such  leaks,  in  the  winter  months,  are 
common  in  any  dairy.  Heavy  rough- 
age,  hard-to-digest  grain  bear  down  on 
digestion,  contribute  to  sluggish  as¬ 
similation  .  .  ,  often  create  fertile 
ground  for  serious  disorders. 

To  aid  in  harvesting  a  bumper  milk 
crop,  and  to  promote  sufficient  stamina 
for  your  cows  to  mother  strong  calves, 
give  them  a  “break”  by  adding  Kow- 
Kare  to  the  feed.  This  famous  formula 
provides  stimulating  drugs.  Iron  for 
better  blood,  Iodine,  Calcium, 
Phosphorus,  and  IN  EACH 


mands  fall  heavily  at  this  time  of  year 
can  often  amount  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss.  Adding  Kow- 
Kare  is  simple  insurance  .  .  .  doing 
what  you  can  to  realize  those  “oceans 
of  milk”  that  you  ardently  hope  for. 

On  thousands  of  farms,  before  a  cow 
freshens,  Kow-Kare  becomes  a  part  of 
her  daily  feeding.  To  brace  her  for  the 
extra  strain  the  Kow-Kare  program  for 
several  weeks  is  but  a  small  investment 
in  extra  caution  .  .  .  and  most  cows  do 
need  help  through  calving. 

For  cows  off  feed,  sluggish  milkers, 
add  Kow-Kare  and  observe  results. 
There’s  proof  in  the  using.  Get  Kow- 
Kare  at  feed  dealers,  general  stores, 
druggists. 


In  Tune  with  the  Times 

In  1941  Fred  Hartman,  Lowman,  N.  Y., 
seeded  an  acre  of  birdsfoot  trefoil.  The 
trefoil  persisted  in  this  field  and  has 
shown  some  signs  of  improvement  each 
year,  in  spite  of  difficulties  that  would 
have  discouraged  any  other  legiune 
plant.  The  soil  here  is  shallow  and  wet. 
Ladino  clover  also  seeded  in  1941  with 
the  regular  clover  mixture  on  an  ad¬ 
joining  acre,  completely  disappeared 
after  the  first  year.  The  soil  is  mapped 
as  Volusia,  and  is  typical  of  much  of 
the  hill  land  in  New  York’s  Southern 
Tier.  Hardpan  comes  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface  and  the  field  is 
wet  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  and  dry 
and  hard  during  the  Summer.  In  spite 
of  these  unfavorable  conditions,  there 
is  no  other  field  of  four  year  old 
meadow  on  the  Hartman  farm  that  pro¬ 
duces  more  and  better  quality  hay  than 
this  field  of  birdsfoot  trefoil.  The  field 
yields  about  two  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
quality  of  the  hay  is  excellent  when 
harvest  conditions  are  favorable. 

A  trefoil  plant  produces  from  25  to  50 
fine  leafy  stems,  topped  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  bright  yellow  or  orange  col¬ 
ored  blossoms,  that  look  S'^mewhat  like 
sweet  peas  blooming.  The  plant  in 
bloom  is  very  conspicuous,  and  a  good 
stand  of  trefoil  about  July  15*  is  a  mass 
of  golden  yellow  blossoms.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  birdsfoot-like  trefoil  pods 
form  and  produce  an  abundance  of  seed. 
Growing  the  seed  with  timothy  and 
other  grasses,  the  trefoil  stems  are  fur¬ 
nished  enough  support  so  that  most  of 
them  are  easily  cut  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  Once  trefoil  is  established,  it  will 
produce  some  seed,  no  matter  how  early 
it  is  cut  for  hay  and  the  meadow  is 
improved  with  the  years. 


Lewis  Enedy,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y.,  reports 
a  new  and  effective  way  of  destroying 
foxes  on  his  poultry  range.  After  trying 
several  other  methods  that  did  not  work, 
he  finds  this  one  effective.  He  uses  a 
decoy  chicken  tied  to  a  string  a  few 
rods  away  from  the  poultry  house.  He 
then  parks  his  car  with  the  lights  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  spot  where  the  chicken  is 
staked.  The  system  consists  of  getting 
everything  ready  before  dark,  even  to 
the  extent  of  having  the  shot  gun  ready 
and  loaded  with  number  four  shot. 
Enedy  then  takes  his  place  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  car  where  he  can  switch 
the  light  on  quickly.  He  turns  the 
switch  every  few  minutes  to  see  if  there 
is  a  fox  approaching.  Between  times, 
he  listens  carefully  for  the  squawk,  to 
let  him  know  that  the  fox  has  arrived. 
He  says  that  the  fox  is  blinded’ by  the 
bright  lights  and  stands  perfectly  still 
as  soon  as  the  lights  are  switched  on. 
Of  all  the  methods  tried,  he  finds  this 
to  be  the  most  effective.  He  is  a  good- 
shot  and  that  means  a  dead  fox  every 
time. 


Glen  Nurse,  Erin,  N.  Y.,  believes  he  is 
making  better  wages  cutting  and  selling 
cord  wood  than  he  could  make  working 
at  any  other  job.  He  hauls  the  wood 
with  his  team  to  the  villages  of  Erin  and 
Breesport,  and  sells  it  there  at  $5.00  per 
cord.  He  says  he  is  able  to  average 
about  40  cords  a  week.  The  wood  is  cut 
on  shares  and  he  gets  half  the  income 
after  the  expenses  of  sawing  are  de¬ 
ducted.  He  does  the  work  of  cutting 
and  skidding  alone  either  with  the  team 
or  one  horse,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  trees.  The  wood  is  skidded  to  a 
nearby  field,  and  once  a  week  he  hires 
a  neighbor  with  a  tractor  and  buzz  saw 
to  help  him  cut  the  poles  into  cord 
wood.  Glen  says  he  likes  to  work  in 
the  woods  because  it  is  c''ol  there  in  the 
Summer  and  warm  in  the  Winter.  He 
has  just  purchased  a  nearby  farm  with 
a  40-acre  woodlot  on  it. 


Emerson  De  Mun,  Gatlin,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ports  an  interesting  experience  of  his 
last  ye,ar’s  hay  crop  on  a  100-acre  farm 
that  they  own.  This  farm  was  pur- 
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chased  by  the  De  Muns  about  25  years 
ago  for  $1,000.  Last  year,  it  was  used 
mostly  as  hay  land.  This  hay  was  sold 
and  brought  $1,000  in  cash.  Thus  in  one 
year  they  have  sold  enough  hay  to  cover 
the  original  farm  cost.  When  asked 
what  effect  the  lime  and  superphosphate 
program  had  had  on  hay  production,  he 
said  that  some  of  the  land  had  been 
limed  and  superphosphated,  but  the 
poultry  manure  that  was  spread  on  the 
fields  during  the  Winters  of  1943  and 
1944  also  helped  some.  l.  h.  w. 


Christmas  at  the  parsonage  this  year 
promises  to  be  totally  different  from 
last  year.  Then  the  Parson  had  to  leave 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Christmas 
Sunday  School  exercises  in  order  to 
take  his  son  to  the  railroad  station 
in  time  to  make  his  connections  for 
Hawaii.  Christmas,  a  few  days  later, 
was  a  rather  quiet  day  at  this  house, 
for  along  with  millions  of  others,  we 
felt  a  restraining  loneliness.  Although 
our  lad  minimized  the  hazards  of  a  long 
sea  voyage  during  war,  we,  as  all  other 
parents,  were  plagued  by  constant 
thoughts  of  all  the  real  and  possible 
dangers.  There  were  many  evenings 
after  that  when  the  Parson  stopped  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  at  the 
heavens.  He  remembered  that  among 
those  aware  of  the  birth  of  Christ  on 
that  night  long  ago,  was  a  group  of 
star-gazers.  However  pressing  were  the 
problems  and  anxieties  in  nqy  mind,  I 
could  not  look  long  at  the  stars  on  a 
Winter  evening  without  feeling  a  cer¬ 
tain  calmness  and  assurance  that 
strengthened  me. 

Nor  will  I  soon  forget  one  evening 
while  we  were  camping  at  Lake  George 
some  years  ago.  A  young  lad  from  New 
York  City  had  arrived  in  camp  that 
day.  Suddenly  he  remarked,  “Gosh, 
look  at  all  the  stars!  I  never  knew  there 
were  that  many”.  Because  he  was  full 
of  wonder  about  them,  we  sat  and 
talked  for  some  time  and,  after  awhile 
he  said,  “You  know,  I  never  was  sure 
about  God  until  now.” 

Yes,  this  Christmas  will  be  different. 
For  we  finally  received  word  that  our 
son  was  coming  home.  So  we  began 
counting  the  days  as  we  have  not 
counted  them  in  many  years.  For  oth¬ 
ers,  however,  it  will  not  be  as  bright 
a  day  as  it  will  be  for  us.  A  few  days 
ago,  the  oldest  son  of  the  people  next 
door  came  over  to  say  goodbye  because 
he  was  leaving  for  military  service,  be¬ 
ing  taken  right  out  of  high  school. 
There  is  great  danger  that  this  lad  will 
not  be  inclined  to  return  to  school  after 
his  term  of  military  service.  Personal 
experience  indicates  that  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  return  to  school  after  so  defi¬ 
nite  a  break.  During  our  conversation, 
he  expressed  the  wish  that  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  speak  with  our 
son  before  going  away.  By  a  strange 
coincidence,  the  phone  rang  within  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  said,  “Hello,  Dad.  I’m  at  Penn 
Station,  and  on  my  way  home.”  I  turned 
the  receiver  over  to  the  neighbor  lad, 
so  his  wish  might  come  true.  Later  in 
the  day  after  we  had  welcomed  our  son 
home,  the  two  boys  were  able  to  get 
together  for  a  real  confab. 

Now  I  know  that  this  Christmas  will 
be  different  and  brighter  than  the  last 
in  this  house;  and  in  many  other  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  too.  I  do  not  yet  know 
whether  our  main  dish  will  be  turkey 
or  chicken,  or  some  other  meat;  nor  does 
it  matter  particularly,  for  the  simplest 
meal  witk  a  happy  heart  is  better  than 
the  most  lavish  banquet  with  anxiety. 
The  happiness  of  everyone  will  be  more 
complete  because  of  the  thought  that 
millions  of  other  homes  share  the  joy  of 
reunion.  And  when  evening  comes,  the 
Parson  will  look  up  at  the  stars  again, 
and  there  will  be  a  prayer  in  his  beart 
for  the  people  next  door,  and  across  the 
road,  and  all  of  you  to  whom  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  family  reunion  is  still  denied. 
May  the  Star  of  His  Promise  shine  upon 
you.  KEV.  ANDREW  A,  BURKHARDT 


TABLESPOONFUL,  at  least 
1700  U.  S.  P.  Units  of  Vitamin 
D.  Such  assistance  to  the  or¬ 
gans  on  which  production  de- 


$1.25 

and 

65< 

sizes 


FREE 

Cow  Book 

Send  for  your  copy  of  “Home  Aids  to  Cow  Health”.  It 
gives  sensible  advice  on  what  to  do  in  those  emergen¬ 
cies  where  being  posted  is  the  most  that’s  needed.  For 
serious  troubles  and  surgical  needs  always  call  your 
veterinarian. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Depf.  9,  lyndonville,  Vl. 


We  wish  to  thank  every  dairyman  who  ordered  a  silo 
of  us  during  the  trying  war  period.  We  appreciate 
such  confidence  in  our  products  and  services. 

Orders  have  been  filled  as  fairly  as  we  knew  how.  But 
we  had  to  disappoint  some  customers  because  there 
were  not  enough  Craine  Silos  to  go  round.  Shortages 
of  materials  and  manpower,  plus  war  work,  limited 
production.  We  regret  each  instance  where  we  could 
not  furnish  what  our  customer  wanted.  You  have  been 
most  considerate  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 
labored,  and  it  has  inspired  us  to  do  our  level  best  for 
you  in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

President 

CRAINE,  INC.  1225  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


.* 
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E  is  SI  LOS 

Last  Fall,  young  Billy  Smith  took  a  hand  in  feeding  the  pigs  on  the  farm  of  his 
grandfather,  R.  Chappelle,  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 
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Doings  in  Poultry  Research 

At  the  Agricultural  Research  Center 
in  Beltsville,  Maryland,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  breed 
for  high  interior  egg  quality.  For  a 
number  of  years,  research  workers  have 
been  developing  a  high  and  low  line  of 
birds  as  to  this  desirable  characteristic. 
Crossing  of  selected  lines  has  shown 
that  inheritance  of  this  factor  can  be 
readily  attained.  This  work  will  be  of 
vast  significance  to  all  poultry  breeders 
who  are  pedigree  breeding.  Checking 
on  the  egg  quality  of  all  birds  used  in 
breeding  operations  can  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  immediate  advantage  of 
this  high  interior  egg  quality  factor. 

One  of  the  commercially  important 
factors  adversely  aiiecting  interior  egg 
quality  has  been  the  occurrence  of  blood 
spots.  A  considerable  amount  of  re¬ 
search  work  has  been  conducted  along 
these  lines,  but  up  to  now,  no  practical 
approach  to  the  reduction  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  advanced,  A  recent  re¬ 
port  from  Beltsville  shows  that  by  se¬ 
lective  breeding  it  is  possible  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  occurrence  of  blood 
spots  in  eggs.  Thus  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  a  method  of  approach  to  this 
troublesome  problem.  According  to 
these  reports,  a  line  has  been  developed 
where  only  one  or  two  small  blood  spots 
occur,  and  the  incidence  of  blood  spots 
was  greatly  reduced  by  breeding.  It  is 
also  of  practical  importance  that  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  do  not  appear  to  be 
involved. 

Poultrymen  have  been  bothered  with 
wet  litter  from  one  end  of  this  country 
to  the  other.  Of  assistance  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  recent  work  reported  from  the 
Western  Washington  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  In  a  test  using  1500  Leghorns,  it 
is  evident  that  with  either  straw  or  peat 
moss,  litter  can  be  maintained  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition  for  extended  periods 
by  the  use  of  sufficient  quantities  of 
lime.  Either  pulverized  quick  lime  or 
hydrated  lime  can  be  used.  Hydrated 
lime  reduces  the  fire  hazard  and  is 
preferable.  The  rate  of  application  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  pound  of  hydrated  lime 
to  each  3.3  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  about 
every  sixty  days.  It  is  further  empha¬ 
sized  that  frequent  stirring  of  the  litter 
is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  it  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  No  detrimental 
effect  wa^  noticed  either  as  to  the  health 
of  the  birds,  or  egg  production  from 
such  litter  treatment.  T.  B.  Charles 


Wintering  the  Laying  Flock 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
ing  all  lighted  hours.  This  may  be  a  bit 
of  a  problem,  but  it  is  essential  that 
some  way  be  found  to  do  it.  It  will  not 
force  the  production  of  more  eggs  to 
get  the  hens  up  early  in  the  morning 
hours,  unless  they  have  access  both  to 
feed  and  water. 

Environment  Is  Important 

The  environment  of  the  farm  poultry 
flock,  closely  housed  for  the  Winter,  will 
directly  affect  its  health  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  proclivities.  The  Winter  poul¬ 
try  house  should  be  tight  and  free  from 
cold  floor  drafts.  The  floor  should  be 
insulated  against  hardness,  coldness,  and 
dampness  of  a  bare  floor,  by  the  use  of 
about  six  inche's  of  litter.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  straw,  such  as  oat  or 
wheat  straw.  As  the  Winter  draws  on, 
add  a  bit  of  fresh  straw  occasionally, 
whenever  conditions  seem  to  call  for  it; 
that  is,  when  the  litter  is  getting  broken 
up  and  dusty,  or  packed  and  damp  or 
dirty.  Build  up  the  poultry  house  litter. 
It  is  best  not  to  remove  it  until  next 
Spring.  Less  work  will  be  involved  if 
farmers  use  a  manure  pit  under  the 
perches,  and  allow  the  manure  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  during  the  Winter.  Wire  the 
imdersides  of  the  perches  with  two  inch 
poultry  netting  to  keep  the  hens  from 
contact  with  the  accumulated  manure. 
Scatter  a  bit  of  ordinary  lime  over  the 
manure  about  twice  a  week,  to  keep 
the  manure  drier  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be,  and  to  control  loss  of  ammonia 


from  it.  It  also  supplements  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value. 

See  to  it  that  there  is  a  nest,  prefer¬ 
ably  14  X  14  inches  in  size,  for  every 
five  hens.  Use  coarse  wood  shavings  or 
chopped  straw  for  the  nest  litter.  Keep 
the  nests  scrupulously  clean,  free  from 
manure,  wetness,  and  dirt  at  all  times. 
Gather  eggs  twice  or  three  times  a  day 
to  prevent  freezing,  to  keep  them  clean, 
and  to  induce  the  free  use  of  all  nests. 
Gather  eggs  with  clean  hands  and  in  a 
clean  basket.  Store  fresh  table  eggs  in 
a  cool  place,  preferably  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  between  and  60°  F.,  and 
market  them  at  least  twice  a  week,  if 
possible. 

The  wintering  of  laying  birds  means 
much  more  than  merely  maintaining 
them  over  the  cold  months.  Pullets  have 
just  reached  a  point  in  their  lives  when 
they  can  lay  more  eggs  than  they  ever 
will  again.  We  should  take  advantage 
of  this  natural  circumstance.  Winter 
management  of  pullets  should  therefore 
furnish  conditions  that  will  encourage 
them  to  give  the  egg  yields  which  are 
a  natural  procedure  for  them;  and  they 
will  if  given  half  a  chance. 

The  farm  poultry  pen  usually  has 
some  front  space  with  windows  to  admit 
the  daylight;  keep  them  clean,  so  that 
on  cloudy  or  stormy  days  there  is  the 
best  light  possible.  Keep  the  windows 
in  the  south  wall  open  on  nice  days  to 
admit  the  drying,  stimulating  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  let  the  birds  bask  in  the 
sun  during,  midday.  See  that  fresh  air 
is  made  available  all  of  the  time,  but  do 
not  over  ventilate  or  permit  cold  drafts 
to  blow  on  the  flock.  Ventilate  just 
enough  to  keep  the  air  fresh  and  dry. 
Conditions  will  probably  change  every 
day.  Comfortable,  warm  and  pleasant 
surroundings  are  what  the  hens  need 
and  demand,  if  they  are  to  consume 
large  amounts  of  dry  mash  and  thereby 
build  up  large  egg  yields.  When  hens- 
stand  around  all  humped  up  and  look-, 
ing  miserable,  they  are  not  going  to 
do  much  laying.  Keep  them  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible.  Additional  insula¬ 
tion  of  ceilings  and  side  walls  may  be 
called  for  in  some  farm  poultry  pens, 
especially  where  the  hens  are  showing 
that  they  are  cold  and  uncomfortable. 
Treat  them  well  and  they  will  treat 
you  well. 

Boston  Poultry  Show 
Jan.  16-20 

The  Boston  Poultry  and  Waterfowl 
Show  will  be  held  on  January  16-20  in 
Boston  Garden.  Exceptionally  large  en¬ 
tries  of  excellent  birds  representing  the 
various  breeds  will  compete  for  appro¬ 
priate  awards.  An  innovation'  of  this 
98th  Show  will  be  an  auction  sale,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  of  fine  breed¬ 
ing  cockerels,  baby  chicks  and  founda¬ 
tion  flocks.  The  $1,000  National  Cock¬ 
erel  Classic  will  bring  together  over 
300  of  the  best  specimens  from  leading 
breeding  flocks.  Another  new  feature 
of  this  year’s  show  wiU  be  classes  for 
table  poultry,  consisting  of  entries  of 
four  cockerels  and  four  pullets,  to  be 
judged  entirely  on  their  meat  qualities. 

An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

K  a  hen  is  discovered  that  has  been 
injured  enough  to  draw  blood,  a  little 
ordinary  roofing  tar  smeared  on  the 
spot  may  save  her  life.  The  black  color 
does  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
flock,  while  the  blood  or  raw  spot  might 
be  the  starting  point  for  cannibalism. 

When  hooks  are  used  to  fasten  doors 
on  the  inside,  no  matter  if  it  is  hen 
house,  brooder  house,  grain  room,  or 
even  the  house  screen  door,  it  is  a  wise 
plan  always  to  put  the  eye  or  staple  on 
the  door,  not  the  hook.  Often  the  wind 
blows  the  door  shut,  or  it  gets  banged 
for  some  reason,  so  if  the  hook  is  on 
the  door  it  flops  up  and  fastens.  When 
this  happens,  you  are  usually  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  door.  With  the  eye 
on  the  door  and  the  hook  on  the  casing, 
this  accident  will  never  happen. 

New  Hampshire.  M.  A.  s. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

AND 

BABY  CHICKS 

Order  early  and  get  early  dis¬ 
counts  and  exact  dates  wanted. 
FREE  CATALOGUE 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone:  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


"Honest  Quality  and  Dependability  Built  Our  Business" 

YANKEE  TURKEY  FARM  i  HATCHERY 
Bristol,  Connecticut 

"The  sturdiness  of  old  New  England  In  every  poult 
produced" 

BROAD  .  BREASTED  -  BRONZE 

"Our  Poults  are  as  Famous  as  Our  Name" 

Bronze  Broad  Breasted.  Pullorum  Tested.  Highest 
Quality  Obtainable,  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS, _ MARYLAND 

Raise  Wyngarden  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Joults 

Bred  from  selected  Northern  bred  stock  for  livability  and 
economical  production  of  premium  meat.  Also  White 
Hollands.  Send  for  new  16-page  Turkey  Raisers  Book. 
It’s  freel  WYNGARDEN  FARMS,  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  20, _ ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

Genuine  Hamilton,  Ryckebosch  and  Janes  Bar  Nothing 
Ranch  Poults,  hatched  from  eggs  shipped  directly  to 
Us  from  this  famous  breeding  Farms.  Order  yours  now 
from  C.  LUKAS  RIDGEWOOD  FARMS  TURKEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  217,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

BB  BRONZE  and  DOME  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkey 
poults  for  sale.  Pullorum  clean  breeders  on  our 
own  farm.  Order  early. 

WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT.  PENNA. 


—REAL  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  POULTS— 
lots  of  50  to  1000.  None  better.  Write  now  to — 

S.  W.  KLINE,  MIODLECREEK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Choice  dates  open  now  for  poults.  Broadbreasted.  Bronze, 
Narragansetts,  Whites,  Pullorum  Clean.  Breeders  for 
sale.  LOU’S  TURKEY  FARM,  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

MAilMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  Hatches  weekly 
25-$7.00:  50-$l3.50:  100-$26.00. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM.  NUNDA.  NEW  YORK 


Leghorn  pen  bred  hy  Mosher  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y., 
that  established  a  new  all-time  world  record  /or  jours  years’  continuous  egg 
production  at  the  Vineland  Hen  Test.  During  the  past  jour  years  the  hens 
piled  up  a  total  of  10,757  eggs  for  a  score  oj  11,285.10  points,  an  average  of 

206.8  eggs  per  bird  per  year. 


Vineland  and  Hunterdon  tests  for  years  have  proven 
Cedarburst's  long,  profitable  2  to  5  year  layers.  All 
breeding  males  from  lifetime  record  470  to  943  eggs 
hens.  Hunterdon  pen,  200  egg  average  over  5  year 
period.  Polder  tells  full  story.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


GARRISON 

Called  “the  cross-breed  man”  because 
he  specializes  in  crosses  designed  for 
superior  meat  quality  and  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Seven  straight  and  several  fe¬ 
cial ‘zed  crosses  produced  from  straight 
breeds  built  on  famous  foundation 
strains.  Catalog. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 
17-G  E.  Commerce  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


Hire  "Ew  ^ 

lUL  Ohampshires,, 

Product  of  22  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler  - 
profits  or  for  flock  ImprovemenL  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

BOX  R.  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CAIN  anas 


Going  Places!  Spnice  up  your 
profits  with  Cain’s  snappy  chicks 
Mass.  Pullorum  Clean  R.  1.  Reds. 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Crosses. 
Background  of  progressive  breeding 
means  greater  egg  and  meat  profits. 

Write  for  folder,  prices. 

.  GEORGE  A.  CAIN 

loo  William  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


ALLEN'S  CHICKS 

DELA.\W\^  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
REDS  ROCKS  CROSS 

Write  for  Particulars 

A^EN  S  HATCHERY.  SEAFORO,  DELAWARE 


BURNS'  DAY  OLD  RED  CHICKS,  100%  Parmenter 
strain  :  rep^uced  from  sires  purchased,  direct.  Also 
Sax -Link  Chicks,  mated  with  similar  Red  sires;  4500 
breeders  pullorum  clean  10  years.  Order  early  for  de- 
livery  dates.  Prices  on  request.  BURNS*  POULTRY 
FARM.  Park  Street,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


Booking  Orders  For  Chicks 

Sc'wVStilo’  ““<1  cockerels. 

NEWTON  S  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  I'SKhoms.  crosses.  State 

1  pullorum  tested.  Write  for 

folder.  BALL  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


MASpiOUTH  WHl’TE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  226-100 
SECOR  POULTRY  FARM,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


Americal  6  choicest  colors,  afull-siza 
16c-Paeket  of  seeds  of  each,  all  6  sent 
po^aid  to  you  for  only  10c— to  get  ae- 
■  quainted.  Send  dime  today!  j 
Mauie’s  Seed  Book  Free-Tested, 
itecd  seeds;  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables, 

. . SeedHoos 


log  tnnaner  crops.  The  Old  Reliable 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
2M  Maide  BuHding.  Phiiadeipbia  ?? 


HOESTED’S  CHICKS 

N.  Y.,  U.  S.  APPROVED 

New  Hampshires  White 
Rocks  White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds  Barred 
Rocks  Crosses 

SEXED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 
All  Breeders  Officially  Pullorum  Controlled 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  Price  List 

HUESTED'S  HATCHERY 

GREENVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Herrick  Semi-Scalders 

Electrically  Heated — Thermostatically  Controlled 
HOLDS  TEMPERtTUPE  MITHIN  ORE  DEGREE 
Insulated  Viith  Mineral  Wool 

Stops  boat  loss.  Saves  time  and  work  Poultry  Picking. 

Sizes  29  to  100  gallons  at  $80  to  $267.50. 

Ask  about  Copper  Lined  Tanks.  Many  in  use  over  12  years: 

ANSELM  FRANKEL,  Box  6G,  GREENFIELD.  MASS. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


^Fref  erred  by  ^ultrymen  who 
want  money-making  qualities  in 
their  stock  Bred  for  Hardy  Vigor, 
Stamina  and  High  Egg  Production. 
Send  for  folder  and  order  early. 

i - J,-;—  -  .ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL 

Routa  Gl  — ■  Gofltc,  New  Hampshire.  Tel.  328-R; 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  L,...„.„„. . . 

U.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  15.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  R.  I.  Reds....  15.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00 


St.  Run 

Pits. 

100 

lOO 

$11.00 

$20.00 

22.00 

17.00 

.  15.00 

17.00 

20.00 

Ckis. 

leo 

$6.00 

8.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 


L.  E.  STRAW8ER.  BOX ' R.’  MiALisTERVILLE.  PA 


TRUTT'S  BABY  CHICKS 


NOW  orders  for  Febnlar^iIdlaterdSlveT^ 

*  Rock-Hcd  Cross  Chicks  are  from 
N.  H.  &  u.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  breeders 
and  are  practically  non-broody.  I/ay  well.  Feather  and 
grow  fast  with  good  livability.  959J>  guarantee  on  sez^ 
pullets.  98%  livability  on  above  Chicks  for  first  two 
eeks 

TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 

The  Zeeland  Hatchery  Northern  Bred  Chicks 

Proven  money  makers.  "111080  breeds  are  available:  Big 
English  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Bocks,  New 
Hampshires,  B-l.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  Also  these 
hybrids — ^Minorca  I/Oghoms  and  Austra 
service — liberal  guarantee.  Buy  frmn 
Michigan  3  largest  and  most  modem  hatchery. 

THE  ZEELAND  Ha¥ch1ery^.  ^E®ELAND,  MfCH. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatehes  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  All  Leading  Breeds. 
White  Leghwns.  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  Rock-  100 

Red  Cross,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  ^IU«up 

100%  live  deL  Postpaid.  Sexing  95%.  All  breeders 
bloMtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  production.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Write  today  tor  FREE  C.tTALOG 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery.  Box  B.  MeAlistorviile,  Pa. 

—HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS—— 
Great  Layers  Big  White  Eggs,  Healthiest 
Breed.  No  Cannibalism.  Circular  Free 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  bouse  IIT  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  tnd  in  foIL  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  "1110  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


Kl  toultry,mil|Trr|Eggs,Pigeon: 

Rabbih,  ft  Hli  I  LUSquabs,  Goal 


Live  t  Oressod 
Colvas,  Lambs, 

T.  ^established  71  YEARS 

PoJ'KJT'  shipments  will  be  transferred  b 
Railway  Express  to  the  Live  Poultry  TermlnaL 
^  _  Ixing  Island  City,  New  Yoi* 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc, 

West  Waahlngton  Market  -  -  New  York  Clt 


KRAKAUR  POULTRy’cOMPANY. 

Pn.  on  I  t  *^2.  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y 


WANTED:  Fresh  Laid  Brown  And  White  E 

FDWA^^S'8  VotV^S  I 


ANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  Yo.-k,  N»  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KIN 
8.  MEYER  &  SON,  Int.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New 


TURKEY  GROWERS  >•-. 

Catalog  and  Handbook  is  ready.  Somathlog 

Poults  available  beginning  In  January. 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  NOWI 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY  •  DcWITT  BROS. 


Send  for  It  todoy 

ZEELAND.  MICH. 
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New  &  Reconditioned 
U.S.  ARMY  CLOTHING 

For  Civilian  Wear 

OVERCOATS,  U.  S.  MARINE  ISSUE, 
OLIVE  GREEN,  ALU  WOOL,  FINE 

CONDITION  . $10.95 

MEN’S  COATS,  %  LENGTH,  SHEEP¬ 
SKIN  OR  ALPACA  LINING  AND 
COLLAR,  WATER  PROOF,  FINE 

CONDITION  .  10.95 

LEATHER  PANTS  OR  JACKETS, 
SHEEP-SKIN  LINED  ZIPPER  FRONT 
(U.  S.  AIR  CORP.  ISSUE) 

EACH  .  9.75 

LEATHER  VESTS,  SHEEP -SKIN 

LINED,  ZIPPER  FRONT  .  5.95 

MACKINAWS,  NEW,  ALL  WOOL, 

o.  D .  19.75 

MISSES  RAIN  HOODS,  NEW,  U,  S. 

SPAR  ISSUE  . .89 

COMMANDO  PULLOVER  SWEAT¬ 
ERS,  NEW,  ALL  WOOL,  O.  D.  4.98 
MEN’S  NEW  WOOL  GLOVES, 
LEATHER  PALM,  O.  D .  1,98 

MEN’S  LEATHER  MITTENS,  SHEEP¬ 
SKIN  LINED,  NEW  .  3.50 

CHILDREN’S  LEATHER  MITTENS, 

SHEEP-SKIN  LINED,  NEW -  2.50 

ARMY  RAINCOAT .  1.95 

NEW  WHITE  OR  COLORED  WOVE- 
TEX  BATH  TOWELS,  22"x32".  .49 

Men’s  new  all  woel  knitted  gloves,  O.D,  1.69 
Ladies  waists  or  skirts,  all  wool,  O.D. 

U.S.  WAC  Issue  .  L'*? 

Men’s  shirts,  wool,  14  to  ISVi.  O.D . 2.49 

Men’s  socks,  new,  wool  mixture,  0.0 .  .39 

Coveralls,  new  . 

Work  pants  or  jacket,  blue  denim  or  khaki  1.00 

New  colored  bath  cloths,  8"x8'' . 10 

Men’s  wool  drawers  or  undershirts....  1.00 
Men’s  trousers,  all  wool,  28  to  36  sizes, 

olive  green  . 3.49 

also 

Infant’s  new  white  cotton  drawers.  I  to  4  .29 
Misses  new  rayon  panties,  tea  rose,  small 

and  medium  . 39 

Men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  leather 

slippers  sheep-skin  lined  .  2.95 

SPECIFY  SIZE  WHEN  ORDERING 
SMALL— MEDIUM— LARGE 
Money  refunded  in  5  days  if  not 
satisfied.  We  pay  postage  if  order  in¬ 
cludes  checlc  or  money  order. 

NEW  YORK  CLOTHING  CO. 
2079  Second  Ave.,  N.Y.  29,N.Y. 


WEETPJAS 

SfotectaS/i 

6  Favorite^ 

Colors 

Postpaid 

Scarlet-Cerise,  Rose,  Lavender. 
Blue,  White  and  Cream-Pink— 

^  largest  flowers,  eaKfM-istfeli/ 
L  waved  and  frilled,  most- 
y  four  on  each  stem.  Grown 
on  Burpee’s  Floradale  Farms. 
II  6  Packets  of  seeds,  1  of  each 
color,  {value  95c)  for  only  25c! 
For  a  larger  planting,  6  Half-Ounces, 
1  of  each  color,  {value  $2.35)  for  $1. 

W.  Ailee  Burpee  Co. 

691  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Subscribers'  Elxchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  587, 

mSCELIiANEOUS 

WANTKD;  Grain  threshing  machine  20''-24'.  all  metal. 

with  feeder  wind  stacker;  must  be  good  and  priced 
right  for  cash.  Boss  Sanders,  Boute  1,  Johnson  City. 
N.  Y. _ 

MeCOKMICK  Peering  Corn  Picker,  year  old.  Starter 
and  laying  cages.  Wm.  Belnhardt,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y, 

WANTED:  Dry  field  com,  shelled  or  on  cob  in  large 
quantities.  Also  10-15  tons  of  oats.  Mahrapo  Farms, 
Mahwah,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED — Parquhar  sawmllL  Boy  I-eonar,  Margaret- 

vllle,  N.  Y.  >  _ _ 

WANTED — Garden  tractor  with  or  without  attachments ; 

give  details.  John  Young,  50  Overlook  Terrace, 
Nutley  10,  N.  J.  _ _ 

PASTEUBIZBB  outfit  for  sale:  400  qt.  Pfaulder  pas¬ 

teurizer.  Wright  tubular  cooler,  bottler  and  capper,  5 
h.p.  0.  &  S.  1941  steam  boiler.  Northwood  Farm, 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. _ _ 

CA'TEBI'ILiAB  tractor.  Model  30,  with  Bulldozer  for 

sale.  Any  demonstration.  Nelson  Sawmill,  Croton, 
New  York.  _ _ _ _ 

WAN'TED:  One  man  cement  block  making  machine.  In 

first  class  condition.  E.  E.  Gibbs,  Verplanch,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE:  New  sickle  bar  mower  for  Kinkade 

Garden  Tractor.  Atwood  I.  Sober,  B.  3,  Spring 
Grove,  Penna. _ _ 

WANTED:  Edison  Amberola  cylinder  records.  Harry 

Kates,  College  Point,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOB  SALE:  Christian  Science  first  readers  text  book, 

A-1  condition,  7%xl0%.  Price  $5.00.  K.  Appell, 
551  W.  169th  St..  New  York  32,  N.  Y. _ 

WINCHESTEB  big  game  rifle,  electric  shaver,  small 

electric  radio,  bicycle,  tricycle.  Sell  or  trade. 
Simms,  Box  101-B-l,  Warwick.  N.  Y. _ 

ALMOST  new.  Fairbanks-Morse  light  plant  (1000 

watt)  for  exchange  against  hay,  straw  or  chickens. 
Bernhard  Elmers,  Box  134,,  Prince  Bay,  8.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Some  old  guns  for  trophy  room.  Give  de¬ 

scription  and  price.  Joseph  Matron  Jr.,  260  Gardner 
Bd,,  Bldgewood,  N.  J. _ _ 

$175  BUYS  rebuilt  Fordson.  H.  O.  Bedue,  B.  F.  D. 

3,  Annapolis,  Md.  _ _ 

W’ ANTED:  Cletrac  or  similar  crawler  tractor  in  good 
condition.  BOX  2635,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOB  SALE:  Portable  35  acre  irrigation  system, 
Walter  D.  Seem,  Macungie,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Children’s  pony,  absolutely  safe  and  gentle 
for  learning  to  ride  and  drive;  big  enough  for  light 
adult  to  exercise,  not  over  9  years,  guaranteed  sound; 
would  like  pony  carriage  also.  Write  particulars. 
E.  K.  Tilt.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


tVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Dealers  Propose  Milk  Amendments 


The  milk  racketeers  are  losing  no 
time  in  an  attempt  to  regain  sorne  of 
the  special  privileges  and  perquisites 
that  were  temporarily  denied  to  them 
in  the  war  emergency,  and,  true  to 
form,  they  are  seeking  even  more  than 
they  had  before.  Also  true  to  form, 
the  new  scheme  is  heavily  propagan¬ 
dized  as  a  producer  program  designed 
to  avert  the  anticipated  price  drop 
when  the  subsidy  payments  are  dis¬ 
continued.  The  sponsors  of  the  program 
are  the  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency 
acting  for  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
Eastern  Milk  Producers,  and  Crowley 
Milk  Producers,  all  of  them  dealer 
stooges.  In  a  petition  to  the  U.  S.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  which  was  also 
signed  by  the  Milk  Dealers’  Association 
of  Metropolitan  New  York,  a  hearing 
is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  Federal  Milk  Order. 

Briefly,  the  three  principal  amend¬ 
ments  requested  are:  (1)  An  increase 
in  the  Class  I  price  to  $4.66  a  cwt.  from 
April  through  September,  and  to  $5.06 
from  October  through  March;  (2) 
Reinstatement  of  diversion  payments 
up  to  20  cents  a  cwt.  on  milk  used  in 
Class  III;  and  (3)  Permission  to  sell 
Class  IV  milk  (butter  and  cheese)  at 
auction,  at  the  price  posted  by  the 
plant  operator,  or  higher  depending  on 
the  bids. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  from  the 
meager  information  now  at  hand,  not 
one  of  these  proposals  can  possibly 
benefit  producers.  They  are  all  designed 
to  put  more  money  in  the  pockets  of 
the  milk  dealer  monopoly.  A  farm  price 
of  10  to  10%  cents  a  quart  means,  under 
the  present  wasteful  distribution  sys¬ 
tem,  a  consumer  price  ranging  from 
16%  cents  at  the  store  to  a  minimum 
of  19%  cents  at  the  home.  It  would  not 
take  long  for  such  prices  to  drive 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk  out  of  the 
fluid  bracket  down  into  the  lower 
classes  where  the  dealers  want  it;  and 
even  if  there  were  a  temporary  period 
of  such  high  prices,  there  is  not  a  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  milkshed  who  would  ever 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  proposed 
2%  cent  increase. 

The  alleged  reason  for  bringing  the 


old  diver^on  payments  back  to  life  is 
that  dealers  cannot  make  a  profit  on 
their  evaporated  milk  sales  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  midwest  operations.  In  the 
first  place,  diversion  payments  were 
tried  for  four  years  under  the  Federal 
Order  and  were  finally  discontinued  in 
November,  1942  as  unnecessary  and  be¬ 
cause  they  were  shown  to  be  nothing 
more  than  special  handouts  to  a  few 
favored  dealers  at  the  expense  of  all 
producers.  Second,  no  one  can  afford 
to  accept  the  dealers’  bare  statement 
that  they  are  losing  money  on  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  without  some  good  proof. 
Let  them  open  their  books  to  an  im¬ 
partial  judge  who  can  draw  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not  profits 
are  being  made. 

The  final  proposal  of  an  auction  sale 
is  the  worst  of  the  lot.  Space  does  not 
permit  too  much  detail  here,  but  it 
looks  like  an  attempt  to  legalize  the 
sale  of  milk  to  buttqr  and  cheese 
manufacturers  at  prices  below  the 
prices  fixed  in  the  Order,  again  at 
the  expense  of  all  producers.  The 
excuse  given  is  the  tremendous  milk 
production  anticipated  in  the  next  flush 
period,  so  great  that  the  dealers  will 
not  be  able  to  handle  all  of  it.  There 
are  too  many  complicated  economic 
forces  at  work  to  justify  anyone  mak¬ 
ing  the  fiat  prediction  that  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  over-sapply  next 
Spring  and  even  if  there  were,  where 
is  the  dealer  who  has  ever  refused  to 
accept  milk  for  manufacture?  This 
auction  plan  is  nothing  more  than  a 
dealer  trick  to  give  him  an  extra 
margin  of  profit  on  his  manufactured 
products,  the  profits  on  which  are  al¬ 
ready  so  huge  that  he  is  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  extra  dividends  to  his 
stockholders. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  ‘amendments 
that  will  help  dairy  farmers  and  there 
will  be  nothing  of  value  in  any  other 
proposals  made  by  the  dealers  and  their 
stooges.  Until  producers  can  own  and 
operate  their  own  country  plants  and 
determine  the  price  and  terms  of  sale 
of  their  own  milk  free  from  legislative 
restrictions,  the  dairy  business  of  this 
State  will  continue  at  the  mercy  of  the 
big  dealer  monopoly. 


More  Eggs  Mean  More 
Money  for  Poultrymen 

The  way  to  protect  an  investment  in 
chickens  is  to  spend  enough  to  get  the 
best  ones  available.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  step  in  poultry  raising  if  you 
want  more  eggs.  Many  people  ask, 
“What  is  the  difference  between  the 
various  grades  and  matings?”  Many 
people  think  that  a  chicken  is  a  chicken 
and  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  their 
neighbors’  high  quality  chickens.  But 
there  is  a  difference,  a  big  difference  in 
grades  of  chicks.  You  just  absolutely 
cannot  take  a  bunch  of  pullets  from  an 
ordinary  flock  and  expect  to  get  high 
egg  production  from  them  no  matter 
how  well  you  feed  them  and  pamper 
them. 

Insulate  your  laying  house  if  you 
want  more  eggs  during  the  Winter.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  good  egg 
yield.  Remember  it  is  unnatural  for  a 
chicken  to  lay  in  the  Winter.  Wild 
chickens  do  not  lay  until  May  or  June. 
So,  insulate  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
your  chicken  houses  to  protect  them 
against  cold  and  drafts,  and  sudden 
changes  in  temperature.  Then  use  crude 
carbolic  acid  each  year  on  the  roosts, 
walls  and  floor  of  your  hen  house  and 
you  will  not  have  mites  even  if  you 
do  have  your  walls  insulated  with  straw. 

A  poultryman  without  electric  lights 
need  not  do  without  those  extra  Winter 
eggs.  A  kerosene  lantern  lighted  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  will  have  the 
flock  in  heavy  production  by  December. 
Whitewashing  the  inside  of  the  laying 
house  or  painting  it  white  will  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  lantern  light.  Of 
course,  the  lantern  should  be  hung  so 
it  cannot  be  knocked  down,  and  the 
chimney  must  be  kept  clean.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  rise  that  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  then  you  can  light  it  in  the  evening. 
A  bright  flame  and  a  white  interior  may 
be  needed  to  keep  the  hens  from  going 
to  roost  when  sunlight  begins  to  leave 


the  room.  To  get  them  on  the  roost, 
the  lantern  can  be  turned  low  until  the 
chickens  have  gone  to  roost  and  then  it 
can  be  turned  out.  This  method  will 
bring  more  eggs,  too. 

Roost  feeders,  properly  constructed, 
can  do  much  to  make  a  flock  more  pro¬ 
ductive  without  being  too  much  trouble 
to  fill  and  clean.  Among  the  handiest 
of  roost  feeders  are  those  at  six  foot 
intervals,  at  each  end  of  the  roosts  and 
one  through  the  middle.  Each  feeder 
reaches  from  the  front  of  the  roost  to 
the  back  and  has  a  reel  so  the  hens 
cannot  sit  on  top  of  them.  Timid  hens 
that  avoid  the  floor,  because  others  fight 
them,  will  thus  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  mash  they  need  when 
the  feeders  are  more  widely  distributed. 
’They  make  greater  use  of  the  roost 
feeders  and  all  hens  in  the  flock  benefit. 

o.  c. 


Labor  Savers  in  the  Egg 
Business 

Labor  efficiency  will  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  during  the  war  period  be¬ 
cause  of  reduced  poultry  income.  Each 
brooder  and  laying  pen  should  be  listed, 
noting  just  what  operations  will  be 
going  on  in  each  of  the  various  units 
for  every  month  of  next  year.  Such  a 
master  operating  plan  eliminates  lost 
motion.  New  buildings  are  going  to 
cost  a  lot  of  money  to  build  and  before 
$5.00  to  $8.00  per  hen  are  invested  in 
a  new  laying  house,  the  best  possible 
utilization  should  be  made  of  all  build¬ 
ings  on  hand.  Feed  rooms  might  well 
be  relocated  to  save  labor.  A  good 
water  system,  and,  if  possible,  running 
water,  is  also  a  labor  saver.  Feeders  and 
nests  should  be  rearranged  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  steps.  If  multi-story  build¬ 
ings  are  being  used,  an  elevator  and 
litter  chutes  will  also  be  great  labor 
savers.  t.  b.  c. 


Pho4o  by  L.  A.  G.  Barrett 

A  flock  of  Black  Orpingtons  are  taking  an  airing  in  front  of  a  well  designed 
poultry  house,  at  Massey  Agricultural  College  in  Palmerston,  North  New  Zealand. 


December  15,  1945 

School  Supervision  of 
Younger  Children 

Your  article  “Farm  Women  on  Rural 
Schools”  in  the  November  3  issue  was 
much  appreciated.  Farmers  should  keep 
fighting  on  this  line  without  ceasing, 
for  if  this  fight  is  lost,  Then  our  form 
of  government  is  doomed. 

I  want  to  comment  on  the  letter  from 
Mrs.  L.  M.  T.,  New  Hampshire.  She 
mentions  the  fact  that  in  her  central 
school  the  first  and  second  grade  chil¬ 
dren  play  outside  without  supervision; 
also,  if  the  weather  is  inclement,  the 
teacher  allows  them  to  come  in,  take 
their  seats  and  do  nothing  for  an  hour. 
I  have  been  trying  since  my  boys  were 
first  and  second  graders  (one  is  now  21 
and  the  other  18),  to  put  a  movement 
in  motion  that  would  put  a  stop  to  that 
situation  in  our  school  district,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  I  hope  ^efore  I  lose  my 
place  on  the  school  board  to  accomplish 
at  least  this  one  thing.  When  my  oldest 
boy  started  in  school,  I  protested  against 
this  treatment  of  children  who  couldn’t 
go  home  to  lunch  and  was  told  by  the 
superintendent  of  our  supervisory  union 
that  if  I  would  move  down  into  civiliza¬ 
tion,  such  things  wouldn’t  happen  to  my 
child.  By  that  time,  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  had  taken  place  and  I  was  mad 
that  anyone  should  stand  up  for  such 
an  obviously  pernicious  system,  so  I 
told  him  that  I  hadn’t  seen  anything  in 
civilization  yet  that  made  me  want  to 
get  closer  in  touch  with  it.  I  followed 
that  through  from  teacher  to  superin¬ 
tendent,  to  State  Board  of  Education 
and  nowhere  did  I  find  the  point  of  view 
that  the  child’s  habits  were  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  system  set  up  for  the 
convenience  of  school  authorities.  The 
big  justification  was  that  this  was  the 
way  it  was  done  in  cities,  so,  of  course, 
the  very  latest  thing;  and  the  little  dar¬ 
lings  needed  sunshine  and  air,  so  why 
not?  I  have  gone  by  the  school  house  on 
rainy  days  and  seen  all  sorts  of  things. 
Once  I  saw  two  six  year  olds  sitting  on 
a  rock  in  the  sleet,  just  sitting.  Once 
when  it  was  misting,  I  heard  a  very 
croupy  cough  and  tried  to  send  the  child 
in,  but  it  wasn’t  made  pleasant  for  him 
inside  and  he  wouldn’t  go.  My  own  boy 
told  me  the  teacher  locked  the  door  on 
his  group  because  they  pestered  her.  I 
have  seen  these  six  year  olds  stand  in 
the  hallway  and  pound  on  the  school 
room  door  as  an  amusement.  What  kind 
of  a  mind  must  a  teacher  have  to  pre¬ 
fer  that  to  keeping  them  busy  in  their 
seats?  The  whole  front  wall  has  loose 
plaster;  I  wonder  why? 

The  old-time  teachers  used  to  keep 
all  in  their  seats,  teach  all  grades,  and 
get  results.  Their  salaries  were  aston- 
ishingly  low.  It  wasn’t  much  fun  to 
board  around  either.  Yet  our  mod¬ 
ern  teachers  think  themselves  terribly 
abused  to  have  to  teach  eight  grades  in 
a  country  school.  They  have  a  power¬ 
ful  lobby  in  the  legislature  and  every¬ 
thing  their  own  way.  The  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  like  the  fishwife’s 
daughter,  crying,  “Give,  give,  give.” 
Yet  one  who  loves  children  can  hardly 
make  her  voice  heard  when  crying  for 
the  remedying  of  this  obvious  abuse. 

New  Hamp.shire.  n.  k.  w. 


Good  Books  for  Christmas 

(Continued  from  Page  572) 
tier  hardships.  “The  Egg  and  I”  by 
Betty  MacDonald  is  light  and  amusing, 
as  is  “January  Thaw”  by  Partridge 
Bellamy,  both  books  having  a  rural 
background.  Then  there  is  the  very 
informative  “Grapes  and  Wines  from 
“Home  Vineyards”  by  Dr.  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  former  director  of  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

For  children,  the  list  is  long.  For 
the  younger  ones,  “The  Story  About 
Ping”  (a  duck),  “Augustus”  (a  calf), 
“Burlap”  (a  dog),  “Rabbit  Hill”  (a 
rabbit) ,  and  “Clear  the  Track”  (a 
magic  train)  are,  all  five  of  them,  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrated  and  grown-ups  will 
read  and  like  them  too.  Equally  inter¬ 
esting  for  all  from  ages  nine  to  90  is 
E.  B.  White’s  story  about  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  mouse  known  as  “Stuart 
Little.”  Twelve-year  old  boys  will  like 
“Homer  Price”  by  Robert  McClosij;ey; 
“Pete”  by  Tom  Robinson;  “Adam  of 
the  Road”  by  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray; 
“Two  Sailors”  by  Warwick  M.  Tomp¬ 
kins;  “Rainbow’s  End”  by  Berta  and 
Elmer  Hader;  “Harvest  of  the  Moon” 
by  Eric  Berry,  a  story  about  early 
Dutch  settlers  on  the  Hudson;  and 
.“Golden  Hair”  by  S.  Mason,  a  modern 
Iceland  experience;  also  his  “Smoky 
Boy.”  The  girls  will  like  them  too,  but 
for  their  own  special  enjoyment,  try 
“Blue  Bonnets  For  Lucinda”  by  Frances 
Clark  Sayers;  “The  Mitchells”  by 
Hilda  Van  Stockum;  “The  Year  With¬ 
out  A  Summer”  by  Ethel  Parton:  “Kate 
Farley,  Pioneer”  by  Ethel  Waite;  anii 
“Far  From  Marlborough  Street”  by 
Elizabeth  Philbrook.  High  school  girls 
and  boys  will  also  like  “Riders  of  the 
Gabilians,  about  cowboys  and  horses; 
and  “Son  of  the  Danube,”  a  Bulgarian 
tale.  “When  the  Stars  Came  Out”  and 
“Introducing  the  Constellations,”  both 
elementary  books  on  astronomy,  are 
likewise  good  reading  for  boys  an(3 
girls. 

This  list  may  help  you  in  your 
selections.  Prices  and  publishers  will  be 
sent  on  request.  M.  G.  K. 
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MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock  breeding  has  developed  Leg¬ 
horns  that  lay  lots  of  eggs  and  big, 
uniform  eggs,  both  points  that  add  to 
your  profits.  As  proof  we  cite 

the  new  all  time  record  pen 

A  pen  of  Babcock  Leghorns  established 
a  new  World  Record  of  4057  eggs  for 
4336.25  points  in  51  weeks  at  the  Western 
New  York  Contest  1945.  This  is  a  312  egg 
average  with  almost  a  26  oz.  egg  weighL 
Livability  was  100%  and  12  birds  were 
laying  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Average 
body  weight  was  nearly  eVz  lbs. 

OPEN  DATES  ON  BABCOCK’S  CHICKS 

As  this  is  written  (Nov.  19th)  we  can 
supply  you  with  White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  Jan.  7th  to  Feb.  7th  and  after  May 
1st  unth  Sept  12th.  To  save  time  send 
a  deposit  of  2c  per  chick  with  your  order 
and  let  us  know  the  date  desired,  straight 
run,  pullets  or  cockerels. 

WRITE  for  interesting  catalog  and  learn 
why  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS  are  great 
layers. 


POULTRY'FARM 
OAADV.WV.rV  RouleSB  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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Poiit  Pick  Poultry  hy  Hand  I 


PICKWICK  PICKERS 


PICK  POULTRY  FASTER 
Increase  Your  Profits! 

A  Pickwick  Poultry  Picker  saves  time 
and  labor  .  .  .  increases  your  profits! 

Handles  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and 
turkeys.  Scald  birds  in  the  regular  way — 
then  apply  to  the  revolving  rubber  fin¬ 
gers.  Pickwick  does  a  clean  job,  faster 
and  easier.  Choose  from  3  sturdily 
built  models. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  ! 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Fon 
All 
POULTAY 


The  reliable  drinking  water  antiseptic. 
At  all  druggists  end  poultry  supply 
dealers.  50c,  SlUlO.  $2.50  and  $4110. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

WALKEB  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Waierloo,  Iowa 


POLLTRY  PLUCKING  MACHINES 

For  Turkeys,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Geese 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  TYPE  OR  SIZE. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  electrically  heated, 
thermostatic  controlled  scalding  tanks. 

Ask  for  information  or  tome  to  see  us  at  our  shoe. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

Office;  303  5th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Shop  and  Showroom:  1671  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  ol.  N. -Y’.,  Near  142d  Street. 


-CHICKEN  AND  TURKEY  COOPS- 


NEW— SPINDLE— STURDY— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

Standard  Sizes  Prices  are  Right 


Carlofs  or  Less 


CHUCKROW’S 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List 


STRAWSER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  (Postpaid)  ST.  RUN  PLT8.  CKLS. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  tVb.  Leghoms.il  1.00  $20.00  $10.00 
U.S.B.O.P.S’d  Lg.  Eng.  W.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  10.00 

Barred  &  White  Ply.  Rocks..  15.00  17.00  15.00 

Bor-Red  Cross  &  R.  I.  Reds..  15.00  17.00  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Red . .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  14.00  17.00  15.00 

Catalog  Free.  Pullets  85%  guar.  B.W.D.  Tested  Stock. 
Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatch.,  Box  R,  McAtistervllle.  Pa. 


The  Zeeland  Hatchery  offers  the  two  most  profitable 
hybrids.  Minorca-Leghorns  (Black  Minorca  Males  cross¬ 
ed  with  Big  English  White  Leghorn  females)  and 
Austra  White  (Black  Australorp  males  crossed  with  Big 
English  White  Leghorn  females).  Hiese  amazing  crosses 
produce  bigger  birds,  lay  more  eggs  puls  better  livabili¬ 
ty.  Wo  also  have  all  popular  pure  bred  chicks.  Send  for 
Big  32  Pago  Catalog. 

7SE  ZEELAI4Q  HATCHERY,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


COLONIAL  CHICKf 


FIRST  for  16  consecutive  yeare 
because  of  LOW  IPRICES,  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  service.  Leading  purebrecds. 
crossbreeds.  8EXED,  if  desired. 
U.  8.  Approved,  Pullorum  Testeda 
BIG  4-color  CATALOG  and  POUI,. 
TRY  BOOK.  Both  FREEI 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Marion.  Ohio 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  24TH  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 
New  Haropshire*.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock-Bed. 

Red-Roek  croseet.  Guaranteed  Circular. 

M.  F.  Mattern,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Raise  your  own  meat,  also  make  money  reising  pigeons. 
Booklet  dime.  GEBHAROT  FARM,  Muscatine.  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you^ll  get 
a  auick  reply  and  a  "sauare  deal"’  See 
guaramee  editorial  page  ;  :  t 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Fermented  Poultry  Mash 

I  started  to  use  a  fermented  mash 
for  my  chickens  last  week  as  follows: 

1  lb.  poultry  yeast  culture,  %  lb.  ordi¬ 
nary  table  salt,  and  100  lbs.  starter 
mash;  mixed  with  water  to  a  crumbly 
stege,  allowed  to  set  24  hours;  fed  three 
times  a  week.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
benefits  are  derived  and  whether  or  not 
I  am  using  the  correct  proportions? 
Sometimes  it  gets  a  little  hot;  would 
that  be  harmful?  Could  it  be  used  every 
day  because  they  seem  to  eat  more? 
If  you  have  a  better  suggestion  for  feed¬ 
ing,  I  would  appreciate  your  advice. 

Pa-  M.  p. 

Feeding  a  fermented  poultiry  mash  has 
been  used  by  many  poultrymen.  Some 
farms  I  have  visited  have  had  a  room 
for  this  and  in  some  cases  it  was  so  weU 
fermente<i  it  smelled  like  a  distillery. 
This  type  of  mash  seems  to  be  well  liked 
by  the  birds,  and  no  doubt  is  of  some 
value.  However,  the  feeding  of  such  a 
mash  or  any  other  moist  mash  requires 
a  lot  of  labor,  and  I  have  noted,  over 
the  years,  that  many  who  have  fed  these 
supplementary  mashes  have  oftentimes 
since  discontinued  their  use.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  what  to  feed  has  always  been  a 
problem  and  we  have  seen  many  prac¬ 
tices  used  over  and  over  again,  only  to 
be  dropped  and  later  taken  up  again  j 
by  others.  Hens  like  a  variety  and  such 
feeds  add  to  this,  but  the  total  intake 
is  the  important  thing  to  work  for.  If 
you  can  get  more  feed  into  your  birds 
by  using  a  fermented  mash,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  use  it.  Heating  is  caused  by  fer¬ 
mentation  and  is  not  harmful. 


Feeding  Battery  Birds 

We  are  planning  to  operate  two  lay¬ 
ing  batteries  this  Winter.  Because  of 
the  birds’  confinement,  I  assume  that 
the  amount  of  scratch  feed  should  be 
smaller  than  if  they  had  more  exercise. 
Am  I  right?  o.  D. 

Alleghany  County,  Pa. 

You  can  feed  your  birds  in  laying 
cages  on  either  one  of  two  methods. 
First,  feed  a  laying  mash  designed  to 
be  fed  with  scratch  grain,  as  you  have 
indicated.  In  this  case  you  can  allow 
them  to  have  access  to  mash  all  the  time 
and  hand_  feed  grain  in  the  hoppers  at 
regular  times  each  day.  Second,  you 
can  use  the  all-mash  or  complete  feed¬ 
ing  method,  which  is  used  by  most  cage 
owners.  This  or  the  first  method  can 
be  supplemented  by  all  mash  laying 
pellets  to  add  variety.  The  most  im- 
pprtant  thing  is  to  see  to  it  that  these 
birds  clean  up  their  feed  daily.  Stale 
feed  will  soon  cut  down  production 
through  decreased  feed  consumption. 


Soft  Roaster  Ration 

We  are  raising  a  big  bunch  of  heavy 
birds,  and  intend  to  run  them  through 
for  soft  roasters.  Will  it  be  all  right 
to  feed  them  a  simple  ration  such  as 
200  lbs.  ground  corn,  100  lbs.  wheat, 
100,  Ihs.  oats,  some  aKalfa  meal,  and 
50  lbs.  of  meat  scrap?  Along  with  this 
I  ana  also  feeding  semi-solid  buttermilk. 

Michigan.  p, 

Birds  cannot  be  finished  off  satisfac¬ 
torily  until  they  they  have  nearly 
reached  mature  weight  and  feather. 
When  they  have  attained  that  physical 
development,  then  it  is  possible  to  use 
a  finishing  ration  and  fatten  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  put  them  in  top  condition. 
Your  ration  as  suggested  will  put  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  finish  on  these  birds  when  they 
are  properly  matured.  When  the  cool 
weather  arrives,"  these  birds  will  mature 
their  feathers  and  then  you  can  get  a 
finish.  Molasses,  if  available,  can  be 
used  with  good  results  up  to  about  3% 
of  their  mash  feed. 


Stumbling  Rooster 

We  had  a  rooster  that  stepped  high 
when  he  walked,  and  when  he  ran,  he 
stumbled  along.  I  dressed  him  off  and 
found  the  bones  of  the  wings  and  legs 
were  enlarged  and  had  holes  in  them. 
Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this? 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.  a.  e.  m. 

Your  rooster  probably  had  the  type 
01  Leucosis  that  causes  enlargement  of 
the  bones.  The  disease  causes  this  and 
other  symptoms  such  as  big  livers,  tu¬ 
mors,  paralysis  and  blindness.  There  is 
no  cure  and  the  only  control  is  to  cull 
out  all  birds  showing  any  evidence  of 
these  symptoms. 


Pigeon  Pox 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  what 
causes  my  squabs  to  get  some  sort  of 
pox  over  their  head  and  body?  The 
older  pigeons  do  not  have  it 
New  Jersey.  p,  r,  s. 

Youi#  squabs  probably  have  pigeon 

doubt  had  it 

at  the  strae  stage  and  are  now  immune. 
Unless  these  birds  can  be  vaccinated  to 
prevent  it,  there  is  probably  no  way  to 
future  trouble,  excent  to  sell  off 
all  these  birds,  clean  and  disinfect  your 
premises,  and  hope  that  you  do  not 
have  a  recurrence  on  re-stocking. 


DOUGUSTON-BREP' MEANS  PROFITS 


UouglaBton  M^or  Farm  produces  unusual  chicks,  that  promise  steady 
productmn  of  BKJ  eggs.  For  16  years  our  B.  I.  Reds  have  been  bred 
for  profitable  results — steadily  developed  by  culling,  trapnesting,  progeny 
check-ups  in  egg  laying  contests.  (Witness  our  342  egg. 
376.0&  hen  a  year  ago,  third  highest  official  record  Lor  all  time).  This 
brMdlng  Is  why  you  can  count  on  profits  with  our  chicks!  AH  breeders 
tube  tested  for  Pullorum.  ^ 

ORDER  EARLY — at  present  low  prices  through  January.  You  ean  count 
on  delivery  on  exact  date  promised.  Reds,  Crosses,  Bexed  or  nnsexed. 
Catalog  gladly  mailed  on  request. 


llUileUlSlIill  BBM  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


D0UGLAST0N'"sirR.I.REDSiCR0SSES 


HEAVY 

EGG  PRODUCTION  -  PROVEN  in  CONTEST  RECORDS 


GRANDVIEW  “  EGG  BASKET”  STRAIN 
WILL  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU 

Think  of  osvning  birds  that  have  the  bred-in  ability  to  lay  200  eggs  and  more 
for  you — and  be  alive  and  healthy  at  the  year's  end.  Contest  records  prove 
Grandview  Leghorns  can  "take  it.”  1943  Texas  Contest — every  bird  alive  at 
the  end — only  13  bird  pen  in  entire  coite«t  to  make  this  record.  The  "Egg 
Basket”  Strain  Is  rich  in  imported  Tom  Barron  Blood  Plus  Hanson  World 
Record  winning  hlood. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  originators  of  the 

^  BoAkei  Si/taui 


GRANDVIEW 


POULTRY  FARN@Zeeland.Mich. 


Get  WORLD  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  on  YOUR  FARM 

Here’s  Proof  You  Can  Get  Chicks 
With  Proven  Profit  Ability 

For  the  past  three  years  in  Official  Laying 
Tests  Mosher  Leghorns  nave  ied  an  others 
for  Average  Egg  Production  and  Livabili¬ 
ty.  Have  set  All  Time  World  Records  for 
long  Lifetime  production.  Your  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  folder  "How  to  Boost  Profits” 
is  ready.  Just  send  a  postcard  to — 

MOSHER  PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  36,  South  Dayton,  New  York 


BIG  DISCOUNTS 

§WENE  CHICKS 

Specialized  Flocks' 
for  BROILERS,  ROASTERS 
r  .  R.O.P.  Sired  for  EGGS 


rElflwH.Wae 

REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

on  all  matings — write  for  details.  More  2-to-5  yr.  old 
Hen  Breeders  mated  to  R.O.P.  Males  (2(K)-300  Egg 
Dams)  than  any  other  New  Jersey  plant.  U.  S.  N.  J. 
Approved.  Bloodtested.  4  comiietively-priced  matings. 
Purehreds.  Crossbreeds.  Hatches  year  Tound.  Capac¬ 
ity  1,800,000  eggs.  Catalog  FREE! 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.N-3.  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Special  Low  Prices  on  Ohis  Big-Value 
BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Hybrid  and  Sex-Pnk 
Orders  Should  Be  Placed  Now 
TURKEY  POULTS;  Mammoth  Broad- 
Breasted  Bronze  Variety  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer 
OHLS  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  11.  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 
Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for 
quality  with  chicks  from  a  breeder  whose 
continuous  trap-nesting-progney-test  pro¬ 
gram  provides  all  the  profit -building  quali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  catalog  describing  Cobb’s 
Barred  Rocks,  "Rainbow”  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shlres,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB.  BOX  400,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


have  the  breeding 

THAT  BUILDS  PROFITS 

I  From  R.O.P.  sirei— U.S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Passed  breeders,  Mapes 
Uamps,  Br.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Rock 
Red  and  Red  Rock  Crosses  have 
me  vigor,  size  and  production  abl- 
.  —  hty  for  fine  profits.  Demand  is 

heavy — reserve  yours  now.  Write — 

MAPES  POULTRY  FARM.  Bex  R,  Middletown.  N.Y. 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  Old  Hen 

Especially  for  Pro-  ilwfcy  Matings 

Profits.  ,  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  st^g,  healthy,  profitable  chicks — order  from 
Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Bex  401,  Cuddebaekville.  N.  Y. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

The  All-Purpose  New  Hampshire  Red.  Blood  Tested 
SEND  for  CIRCULARS. 

Year-around  Service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  167  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHIClS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

i^ule^SEEDI^OK 

.You’ll  like  its 
dependable  descriptions 
and  I  pictures,  to  select  L  — ^ 

the  Vegetables  for  most  successful^ 
crops.  Newest  early  kinds.  Finest 
flowers  too.  Send  postcard  todayl 
,WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
223  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Find  out  how  Pine  Top’s  • 
R.O.P.,  Tiapoest,  Pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  enables  you 
to  get  more  eggs  and 
meat  at  less  feed  cost. 
This  book  has  shown 
thousands  of  poultry- 
raisers  how  to  increase  j 
poultry  income.  Get^ 
free  copy  today. 


EARLY  .ORDER  DISCOUNT 


Get  details  and  latest  baby  chick 
together  with  catalog.  Write, 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  F-5  Manchester, 


Nevv  Cngland’s  Great  R.O.P.  Farm 


ck  prices  ^ 

ARMS  I 

,  N.  H.  I 


d  lllllllllllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practiced  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADO  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wot  30th  Street,  New  York 


586 


3he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  15,  1945 


UNNYBROOK 


w'*' 


All  Breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  Officially 
Pullorum  Controlled 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  and  up.  Thousands  avail¬ 
able  —  reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  5  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS 

20,000  various  ages,  day  old  and  up. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production, 
full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  one  of  the  finest  poultry  plants 
In  East — 365  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for 
quality  stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Be  sure  to  place  your 

Order  Well  in  Advance 
NEW  MAMPINIRES  •  R.I.REDS 
WHITE  EE6H0RNS*  WHITE  ROCKEi 
BARRED  ROCKS  •  CROSSES 

WRITE  FOB 

FREE  FOLDER 

AND  PRICES  TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY 

FARM 


A.MOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner. 

Box  R.  —  Phone  504  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


CUAMBmiK 

BJIRRiP 
ROCHB 

Ordered  your  1946  chicks  yet? 
Better  hurry.  Chatuberlin  Quality 
creates  heavy  demand.  Please 
write  at  once. 

Bred  for  21  years  for  these  6 
points  of  superiority:  High  Liv¬ 
ability,  Quick  Growth,  Barly 
Maturity,  Big  Eggs,  High  Pro¬ 
duction,  Good  Meat. 

5,500  Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Cleap  Breeders 
Straight- Run  or  Sexed  Chicks.  Free  Booklet.  Write 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.  F.  D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds.  Just  the 
right  cross  for  egg  farmers.  97%  sex  guar¬ 
antee.  Also  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth  for  excellent 
meat. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  strain; 

S5  years  breding  for  large 
body  size,  heavy  produc- 
and  livability  has  pleased 
poultry  raisers  all  these 
years.  Postcard  brings  36th 
annual  catalog,  special 
discounts. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  1 04,  Zeeland,  Mich 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


iin 


REDS 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  BY 
PRODUCING  MORE  EGGS 

Most  any  stock  will  produce  eggs  but  it  takes  stock 
with  breeding  to  produce  eggs  at  a  profit.  Par- 
menter  Beds  have  been  bred  to  reach  utmost  ex¬ 
cellence  in  egg  productlwi. 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


TOLMAN’Sp.f^'J.S.ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $16  per  100 

All  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

a,  ,  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 

Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S 
gOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth.  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOS  EPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F  •  -  ....  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Chrh\\z\  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

wr/fetSPIZZERINKTUM 


ITradt-Namt  Btg.  V.  S.  Pat  Off). 

PERFORMANCE 

Fin  Christie  New  Hamoshlres  and 
Barred  Rocks  is  the  result  of  natural 
tvigor,  culling,  selection  and  mating. 

I,  ,,  Il00%  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  &  Pullorum  Clean 
new  HAMPSHIRES  barred  ROCKS 

Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Sexed  Chicks  available  in  the  straight  breeds 
Write  for  Literature  and  Prices. 

Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 

Hughes  Foundation  Breeding  Farm 

Authorized  *  Reproducer 
Parmenter  Red  Chicks 

Also  both  Crosses,  B.  Bocks  and  N.  Hamps.  Maximum 
Profit,  Quality,  Ancestry.  Send  card  now  for  our  Breed¬ 
ing  chart  and  price  list.  It  doesn't  pay  to  delay  with 
Parmenters.  30  years  the  Best. 

Bemardston,  Massachusetts 

- BEAUTIFUL  MAMMOTH  MINOBCAS - 

Americas  greatest  producers  larger  premium  white 
eggs  delicious  meat.  Ekee  colored  literature. 

CHARLES  PAPE.  CHURUB.USCO,  INDIANA 


LEGHORNS 


Get  HEN-BRED  CHICKS 

From  Vineland’s  Largest 
Producer  of  Market  Eggs 

For  years  we’ve  specialized  in  producing  Large,  Too 
Premium  market  eggs  for  the  famous  Vineland  Egg 
Ahetion.  All  our  Leghorn  pullet  eggs  go  to  market, 
never  into  the  incubator. 

12,000  Stlected  Hen  Breeders 

We  breed  only  from  mature  Leghorn  Hens,  2  to  5 
years  old.  These  rugged  females  average  5  lbs. 
each.  They  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from 
dams  with  225  to  289-egg  records.  We  set  only 
chalk  white  eggs  averaging  27  oa.  or  more  per  dozen. 

Fast  Growth,  Heavy  Weights 

Apponaug,  R.  I.,  Oct.  19,  1945 

Dear  Mr.  Stem: 

Want  2500  of  your  Rock-Hamp  Cross,  next  Jan. 
7th,  2500  more  Mar.  18th.  When  your  chicks  were 
not  available  last  time  I  bought  Rock-Hamps  from 
New  Hampshire.  WTien  they  came  they  were  larger 
than  yours,  but,  when  8  weeks  old,  the  cockerels 
only  weighed  IM  to  1?1  lbs.,  when  yours  went  2% 
to  2%  lbs.  They  had  plenty  of  vim,  but  were  not 
the  kind  that  put  on  weight.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  when  I  can't  get  yours.  I  will  not  get  any. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hazel  A.  Greene 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— Chicks  from  5,000  selected 
breeders,  mostly  hens.  Our  own  strain,  bred  for 
Premium  Eggs  and  meat. 

ROCK-HAMP  CROSS  — Barred  broilers.  Past 
gains  at  low  feed  cost. 

RED-ROCK.  SEX-LINKED  CROSS  —  Special- 
bred  for  Extra  Special  results.  Tested,  recommended. 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED  AGAINST 
PULLORUM  98%  LIVABILITY  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  FIRST  4  WEEKS  ON  ALL  MATINGS. 
SEXING-PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  AC¬ 
CURATE. 

Early  Order  Discount.  Write  for  large,  illustrated 
catalog,  prices,  now, 

STERN  BROS.  So.VinJianM.  J. 


IIVBISIDE  CHICKS 


BETTER  194S  CHKKSI 

Complete  new  hatching  equipment,  with 
every  last-minute  scientific  improve¬ 
ment,  is  now  in  operation.  Riverside 
chicks,  "backed  by  24  years  breeding, 
have  always  proved  profitable.  Now, 
you  can  count  on  even  better  chicks. 
But  make  your  plans  NOW.  Get  your 
order  in. 

Kiverslde  New  Hampshires  are  very  popular  with 
both  egg  producers  and  broiler  raisers.  Insure 
your  supply  by  ordering  now.  Sexed  or  straight 
run  chicks.  Even  14,000  breeders  have  a  limit — 
and  dates  are  filling  up  fast. 

14,000  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  4  farms. 

Write  tor  our  tree  catalog — and  order  your  River¬ 
side  Chicks  at  once.  Write 

Leo  Berard,  Owner 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  10  Salem,  N.  H. 


SCHWECIER'S  World's  Record 


20  WORLD’S  RECORDS 


AVAILABLE  ,« 
•the  Year  Around  a 


FOR  SCHWEGLER’S  “THOR-O-BREDS”  THEY  PAY 
BETTER  FOR  BROILERS.  HEAVIES  OR  EGGS— 

Tou  can  own  chicks  directly  descended  from  stock  that 
has  made  us  20  World’s  Records.  Breeding  like  this 
makes  you  more  money.  They  grow  faster  for  broilers, 
have  great  livability  as  layers,  and  produce  lots  of  large 
eggs.  All  fiocks  headed  by  males  directly  related  to  200 
to  324  egg  record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  fe¬ 
males  are  2  to  3  years  old  which  means  stronger  chicks. 
ATTENTION  DISCHARGED  VETERANS— Special 
discounts  for  you  on  chicks,  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ask  us  about  this  special  offer. 

Write  Today  for  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG— 
Breeding  like  this  sells  fast  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
breeding  that  makes  World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits — catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then  act 
— you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  "Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
VjSWfjriM.  207  Northampton 
BUlXiLiLftUAXii  Buffalo  8,  New  York 


Wayside  Far 


R.  I.  REDS 

Also  BARRED  CROSSBREDS 
For  Broilers 

This  Is  our  20th  year  devoted  to  the  breeding 
arid  production  of  profitable  Rliode  Island  Rods, 
batisfled  customers  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  shipping  territory.  In  Official  Egg 
Laying  contests  our  birds  have  made  records  up 
to  and  well  beyond  the  300  egg  mark.  4000 
breeding  birds  Officially  Pullorum  tested  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  no  reactors  ever  found.  Orders  must  be 
placed  early.  Sexing  service  available  in  R.  I. 
Reds  only.  Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on 
request.  l 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


RITE  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 
Developed  to  near  perfection  from  one  of  original  strains 
under  State  R.O.P.  supervision.  Winner  Boston  1945 
Siveepstakes  (7  birds).  Guaranteed  Chicks — BOP  Cock¬ 
erels,  regular  grade.  Reserve  now. 
ATWOOD’S  POULTRY  FARMS,  FRANKLIN.  N.  H. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in 
helping  me  with  my  claim  against  the 
North  American  Insurance  Company. 
I  have  just  received  the  Company’s 
check.  I  know  you  always  say  you  do 
not  want  pay  for  your  help,  so  I  am 
sending  a  new  subscriber  and  enclose 
a  few  stamps.  If  there  are  charges  for 
your  help,  let  me  know.  Thanks  again 

N.  Y.  MRS.  w,  R. 

Mrs.  W.  R.’s  letter  reached  us  after 
our  Dec.  1  issue  had  been  made  up,  so 
we  want  to  acknowledge  the  adjustment 
now.  A  delayed  settlement  does  not  in¬ 
spire  confidence  in  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  Our  reader  had  received  no  reply 
to  her  several  letters,  although  she  re¬ 
ported  to  the  company  that  her  husband 
died  on  August  9.  Four  months  is  a 
long  time  to  wait  for  payment.  To  be 
sure,  the  N.  A.  Ins.  Co.  replied  to  our 
letter  promptly,  promising  settlement 
“in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
policy,”  but  that  does  not  explain  why 
the  customer  received  no  response,  until 
we  reminded  the  company  that  an  ad¬ 
justment  was  in  order. 


My  father  and  I  took  out  a  policy  in 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Co.  and  also  subscribed  to  the  American 
Agriculturalist  in  connection  with  this 
insurance.  The  agent  told  us  we  were 
protected  on  any  vehicle  except  aero¬ 
planes.  I  was  riding  a  scoot  in  the 
woods  and  broke  my  ankle.  I  was  in 
the  hospital  six  weeks  and  haven’t  done 
any  work  since.  I  notified  the  company 
but  they  will  not  pay;  as  long  as  the 
vehicle  was  not  broken,  they  say  I  was 
not  eligible.  In  other  words  the  vehicle 
counted  more  than  a  person.  Hope  you 
will  be  able  to  help  me.  a.  j.  s. 

Vt. 

We  could  not  help.  The  company  ig¬ 
nored  our  letters.  However,  the  policy 
clearly  states  that  the  vehicle  in  which 
one  is  riding  must  be  demolished,  and 
so,  according  to  the  terms,  a  man  may 
be  killed,  but  if  the  vehicle  is  not 
smashed,  he  cannot  receive  compensa¬ 
tion.  We  think  the  experience  of  our 
reader  is  sufficient  to  convince  others 
that  this  kind  of  a  policy  is  little  pro¬ 
tection.  We  reiterate,  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  any  policy  will  be  the  wisest 
precaution. 


Recently  we  sold  our  place  through  a 
real  estate  agent.  The  contract  was 
signed  and  $500  paid  down.  Then  the 
buyer  decided  not  to  go  through  with 
the  deal.  Our  lawyer  tells  us,  and  so 
does  the  agent,  that  the  agent  is  en¬ 
titled  to  his  full  commission  even  though 
the  buyer  did  not  take  title.  Is  that 
true?  MRS.  H.  y. 

New  York. 

Where  a  real  estate  broker  brings 
buyer  and  seller  together  and  the  terms 
are  agreed  upon,  the  broker  is  then  en¬ 
titled  to  his  commission  on  the  sale, 
even  though  the  buyer  later  refuses  to 
go  through  with  the  deal,  or  cannot  do 
so.  The  only  remedy  open  to  the  seller 
in  such  a  case  is  to  bring  suit  against 
the  buyer  for  breach  of  contract  and 
include  in  his  claim  for  damages  the 
commission  he  was  forced  to  pay  to  the 
broker. 

We  have  always  advised  that  when  a 
person  has  property  to  sell  and  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  broker,  there  should 
be  a  written  agreement  with  the  broker 
to  the  effect  that  the  broker’s  commis¬ 
sion  is  not  deemed  to  be  earned  by  him 
until  title  to  the  property  is  actually 
transferred  by  a  signed  deed.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  case  like  Mrs.  H.  Y.’s  fur¬ 
nishes  good  reason  for  having  such  a 
definite  agreement  with  a  broker  before 
any  trouble  or  dispute  arises. 


Herman  W.  Lef court  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
was  released  on  $5,000  bail  on  a  swin¬ 
dling  charge  in  which  two  other  men 
were  also  involved.  An  Ohio  sailor  was 
the  victim.  He  said  one  of  a  trio  rep¬ 
resented  that  for  $15,000  he  could  get 
hold  of  2,900  cases  of  Scotch  whiskey, 
on  which  a  Hartford  bank  had  a  lien  on 
the  liquor  and  the  money  was  needed 
to  get  it  released  from  the  warehouse. 
The  sailor  turned  over  $15,000  to  one 
of  the  trio  of  swindlers.  He  sold  out  his 
tool  business  to  get  the  money.  When 
the  sailor  tried  to  get  the  release  of  the 
whiskey  from  the  Hartford  bank,  he 
was  told  that  the  bank  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  whiskey  or  the  transaction. 
The  sailor  told  the  police,  who  located 
Lefcourt,  and  it  is  hoped  the  other  two 
men  will  be  apprehended.  Again  the 
warning  is  given  to  investigate  before 
entering  into  negotiations,  particularly 
with  unknown  parties. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  revoked  the  license  of  H.  G. 
Miles  &  Co.,  Inc.,  66  Harrison  St.  New 
York,  on  November  16,  1945.  L".paid 
claims  may  be  filed  against  the  bond 
deposited  with  the  Department  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants’  law.  Forms  may  be  secured 
from  the  Department  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  all  unpaid  claims  for  New  York 
State  farm  products  must  be  verified 
and  filed  by  January  1,  1946. 


RHODE  K,' ' 


FIVE  SWEEPSTAKE 
WINS  In  Seven  Years  AGAIN 

breeds,  at  2  CON- 
TESTS,  AND  HIGH  PEN  AT  THIRD 

Jn  open  competition  among  the  best  of  the  world’s 
greatest  strains  of  all  breeds,  Warren  Beds  again 
demonstrated  the  inherent  value  back  of  this  long- 
lamous,  contest-winning,  progeny-bred  strain. 

HIGH  PEN,  ALL  BREEDS— FARMINGDALE 
This  is  the  fifth  time  in  seven  years  we  have  won 
Top  Honors  over  all  in  this  Contest.  Our  second  pen 
entry  won  4th  High  Bed  Pen,  7th  over  all  Breeds. 

HIGH  PEN,  ALL  BREEDS— H UNTERDON 
High  Pen,  also  High  Hen,  All  Breeds — Top  Honors 
Over  All — ^won  by  Warren  Reds.  'Tliey  averaged  to 
•  lay  48  (4  doz. )  more  eggs  per  bird  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  other  competitors. 

LONG-TIME  PRODUCTIVE  ABILITY 
At  Vineland  1945  contest  Warren  Reds  rated  1st 
among  the  6-yr.  old,  and  1st  among  the  4-year  old 
hens  of  Heavy  breeds.  This  shows  the  life-time 
productivity  of  this  strain. 

MASS.— U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
16  years  without  a  reactor 
R.  I.  REDS — Sired  by  Mass.  B.  O.  P.  maleg  from 
260-341  egg  dams. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  —  Sired  by  Barred  Rock 
Males  from  B.  O.  P.  Strain. 

Sexing — ^95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Write  For  Catalog  and  1946  Price  List 

J  .  WARREN 

20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


ALGER 

Golden  Hamps 


A  GREAT  RUGGED  STRAIN 

At  Its  Highest  Productivity 

Our  original  native  strain  breed  pure  and 
true  to  establish  the  natural  Golden  Color, 
inherent  ruggedness  and  productivity  of 
the  original  fowl.  Broilers  dress  out  beau¬ 
tifully.  Pullets  mature  early,  quickly  lay 
fancy-grade  eggs.  Great  vigor  and  liv¬ 
ability. 

MASS. -U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Big.  strong  chicks  from  9.000  extra  choice  breeders 
on  our  own  farms  will  give  you  a  genuine  flock  of 
A  Cl  ^  ■  "^olofed,  fast  -  feathering, 

.  meaty,  rugged  profitable  birds. 
"  Only  strong,  sturdy  chicks  ship- 

Ped  with  a  guaranteed  98%  liv¬ 
ability  1st  3  weeks.  Write  for 
big,  illustrated  Catalog,  free. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

^U ‘s'pat''oft‘'’  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


Brin^ 
You  Profits 

Extra  dollars  in 
your  pocket- 
-  book  this  year  if  you  invest 
in  Mayo’s  profit-producing 
chicks.  Thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers.  Famous  for 
fast  growth,  even  feathering 
and  egg  production.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires  and  Cross¬ 
es.  Mass.  (U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean.  U.  S. 
Approved. 

JAMES  MAYO 

Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


MASS.- 

U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Here’s  something  different  I  Year  round 
trapnesting:  with  a  flock  (2000  breeders)  small 
enough  to  Insure  utmost  supervision.  We  KNOW 
from  pedigree  records,  that  our  chicks  will  pay  you 
—with  big  eggs,  big  production,  livability — you’ll 
be  surprised  at  your  extra  profitsl 
20  years  as  a  breeding  farm. 

FREE  FOLDER  TELLS  STORY. 

GET  THE  FACTS.  WRITE  TODAY. 

PETERSOM’S'W 

28  BLOSSOM  ST.  LEXINGTON,  MASS, 


^  B  ^  m  "NEW  ENGIAND"^ 

•  Free  catalog  tells  you  why  our  R.I.  Bods  and  New 

1  Hampshires  are  money-makers.  Our  day-old  chicks 
are  famous  for  livability,  even  feathering  and  fast 
growth.  Place  your  order  now  for  early  delivery.  FTee 
catalog.  C.  H.  COBURN 

BOX  55-A,  TYNGSBORO,  MASS. 


5,000  Breeders — healthy,  high  producing,  mature — 
(Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean)  Bred  20  years  for 
meat  and  eggs.  Watch  Contests  I  Free  folder  de¬ 
scribes  bulging  energy  "with  vim  and  then  sum". 
10  reasons  for  profits.  Order  your  Chicks  early. 
Battles  Farms,  183  Battles  St.,  Brockton  36.  Mass. 


^  AnBlOc-Kckets  of  seeds  for  price 
of  one,  to  try-Ooldan  Rod  Carrol, 
MaroloboTomalo^DolrollDark  Rod 
Bool,  Grand  Rapids  Lottuoo.  Earll* 
ost  ScarlolRadlsh-^end  lOcToda 
M<iule*9  Setd  Book  FREE 
Tested,  gruaranteed  seeds 
for  moat  profitable  crops 
—flowers  and  vegetables- 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 
221  VMauleBlde..PhiladelDhia32.Pa. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  10c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Taesday,  10  A.  M. 
1 1  days  in  advance  ot  date  of  issne. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  <seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HBtiP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsman,  single 
or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also  need 
farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Route  S-31,  Augusts,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. _ 

MILKEJtS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows,  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  also  creamery 
help  wanted,  $39.50  per  week.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Union,  N.  J. _ _ 

ATTENTION,  ex-servicemen — Vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession ;  men 
with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P,  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. _ 

ATTENDANT  nursing;  free  training,  with  pay  for 
eareer  as  licensed  attendant  nurse;  ages  18  to  45. 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  old; 

salary  $1300-$1700  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  In¬ 
crease;  maintenance  in  Institution  deducted;  vacations 
with  pay;  work  considered  essential;  overtime  at  in- 
creased  pay  rate.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  Farm  Couple;  man  experienced  with  dairy 
cattle;  woman  to  board  farm  help;  modern  houser 
heat,  light  and  farm  products  furnished;  good  wages. 
permanent  opportunity;  New  Jersey.  Box  1963,  R.  N.-Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Farm  Woman  to  operate  farm  board¬ 
ing  house;  attractive,  well-equipped  home,  pleasant 
living  conditions,  good  wages;  permanent;  central  New 
Jersey.  BOX  1964,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Cow  Man,  single,  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  quality  pure  breds;  machine  milking: 
good  wages  and  living  conditions.  New  Jersey.  BOX 
1965,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SAWYER — Cross  cutters:  milk  hands;  steady  employ¬ 

ment;  48  hours  weekly.  Apply  Donatoni  Brothers, 
219  West  Main  St.,  Rockaway,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED — Two  good  machine  milkers:  single  men, 
farm  raised;  experienced;  top  wages,  permanent.  New 
Jersey;  write  stating  when  available  and  how  reached 
by  telephone:  BOX  2218,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MjVN — Wanted  to  work  on  poultry  farm;  $50  per  week. 
BOX  2223,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WONJIEN.  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing:  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $70  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Montefiore  Sanitarium, 
Bedford  Hills,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

W.4NTED — Reliable  married  or  single  man  to  help 

build  up  poultry  and  fruit  production;  good  wages 
and  privileges.  Fox  Hill  Farm,  Columbia.  Conn. 
WANTED — Parmer,  live  stock  experience,  single,  per- 
manent.  BOX  2431,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Experienced,  married  farmer:  knowledge  of 

live  stock:  house  and  usual  privileges.  BOX  2465. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

CONVALESCENT  HOJIE — Requires  graduate  nurse. 

practical  nurse,  attendants  for  children,  relief  maid. 
Pleasant  surroundings:  30  miles  from  New  York  City. 
For  full  Information,  write  to  Box  207,  Chappaqua, 
Westchester  County,  New  York. _ 

HERDSMAN,  80  registered  Holstelns,  40  milking: 

good  calf  raiser:  approx.  $150;  8-room  house,  bath, 
electricity,  telephone,  rural  delivery :  only  reliable  man 
desired;  state  age,  family,  experience,  references.  Also 
single  man  lor  general  farm  work.  Fruitlands  Farm. 
Valatle,  N.  Y. _ 

HERDSMAN  for  purebred  Guernsey  herd  of  80  head; 

southeastern  New  York;  seven-room  house,  modern 
conveniences,  other  usual  furnishings:  good  wages; 
school  and  churches  handy.  Write  Glynwood  Farm. 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y, _ _ 

FRUIT  MAN  to  work  and  take  charge  of  a  35-aere 
fruit  farm.  Write  Leo  LentliC  45  B.  Main  St., 

Patchogue,  L,  I. _ 

TTET.P  WANTED:  Man  and  wife  or  widow  with  high 
school  boy,  on  dairy  farm ;  experienced :  woman  to 
keep  house:  one  adult.  BOX  2546,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Good  hand  and  machine  milkers:  have  good 

accommodations  for  a  married  man:  nice  cottage,  all 
invenienees.  Wood  Brook  Farms,  Metuchen,  N.  J. ; 
Icphone  Metuchen  6-0360.  _ 

[ARRIED  FARMER  with  family  capable  operating 

50-cow  North  Jersey  dairy  farm  wage-share  basis. 
OX  2568,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'ANTED — Machine  milker  for  up  to  date  dairy  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey:  salary  $180  a  month  and 
mo  privileges.  BOX  2543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'ANTED:  Dairy  farmer,  experienced  with  modem 

machinery  and  able  to  handle  DeLaval  milker;  house 
ilk,  electric  and  good  wages.  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 
pad,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

'OMAN  to  assist  with  elderly  people  in  small  con¬ 

valescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
t.  Vernon,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

IDDLB  AGFD  white  man  to  work  in  riding  stable: 

room  and  board;  steady  work.  W.  L.  Winckler, 
'estfleld  R.D..  N.  J. 


IICIIARDIST,  experienced  in  all  phases  practical 
farm  and  college  background,  married.  BOX  2600, 
oral  New-Yorker. 


USTWOR'THY  Housekeeper — Good  Christian  home; 
lousckeepor  occupies  guest  room;  professional  coiiple, 
ehers  •  daughter  in  Junior  high ;  family  out  of  house 
ht  to'  four;  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.  BOX  2601,  Rural 
.v -Yorker. 


AN'TED:  Single  man  as  companion,  and  help  to  take 
care  of  pedigreed  dogs:  good  home,  good  wages;  no 
luor;  steady  job.  A.  :Martln,  Saco,  Me. _ 

ARnTED  MAN  for  work  with  pouRry,  fruit  and  gen- 

eral  farming;  nice  house,  steady  job  and  a  future  for 
e  right  man:  give  full  particulars,  references,  experi- 
ce,  wages,  etc.  Blossom  Farm,  Nassau.  R.D.,  N.  Y. 


T'rr-'mr.Tt,— Good  opportunity  for  all  around  slaughter 
souse  man;  steady  employment.  Write  Skyer,  New- 
rgh,  N.  Y. _  ■ 

ARRIED  M.AN  for  a  modem  dairy  farm,  100  miles 

from  N.  Y.  C. :  new  home,  garden,  lights,  fuel,  and 
Ik  furnished:  pleasant  associations  and  steady  posl- 
n  for  sober  and  industrious  party.  BOX  2607,  Rural 
iw -Yorker. _ _ _  - 

HJPLB  for  country  home  in  Westchester,  family  ^1 

adults:  handy  man  around  house:  housekeeper  cook; 
3d  wages.  Halle,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


\NTBD:  Settled  woman,  white,  home  type:  cook, 
lust;  3  adults:  only  reply  if  seriously  interested ; 
erences  necessary;  $60  month  start,  Mrs.  tValiis, 

rien.  Conn. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

JRSB  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  Grossman. 

i6  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. _ 

lUSEKBEPER-COOK  for  family  of  2  adults  and  2 
'hlldren;  no  heavy  cleaning;  private  room  and  bath; 
all  home;  Rockville  Center,  Long  Island;  $1-5 
nth.  Write  Box  670,  113  W.  42  St.,  New  York  18. 

ANTED:  Women  and  men  attendants  in  State  Insti- 

ution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical  condition; 
ist  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  papers,  but 
;d  not  bo  residents  of  New  York  State:  ages  18-60; 
1  (plus  20%  emergency  Increase)  per  month  and 
>m  board  and  laundry;  eight  hour  day.  Write 
rector,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


tNTBD;  Housemother  for  girls  from  10  to  14. 
•rotoBtant.  BOX  2643,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'TED;  Handy  man.  single,  middle  aged,  reliable, 
for  poultry  farm ;  state  wages  and  experiences.  BOX 
2611,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MARRIED  MAN,  small  family;  best  wages  and  living 
conditions;  also  single  man,  room  board  for  bam 
work  with  Holstelns.  Maple  Haven  Farms,  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

I  WOULD  like  kind  man  for  small  farm,  with  some 
knowledge  about  carpentry;  reasonable  wages;  prefer 
elderly  man.  Mr.  M.  Betts,  Route  1,  Port  Morris,  N.  J. 

FARM  Manager  and  Angus  herdsman  with  experience, 
lor  registered  herd  on  a  modern,  well-equipped  farm 
in  Maryland  near  Washington,  D.  C.  Write  Eugene  B. 
Roberts,  Bowie,  Maryland. _ 

HELP  WANTED — Two  middle-aged  married  couples  at 
Boys’  School  at  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  Couples  of  good  char¬ 
acter  witli  no  children  in  the  family  are  eligible;  no 
previous  experience  necessary.  For  full  details  write  to 
Chas.  F.  Johnson.  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. _ _ 

GENERAL  Farm  Worker,  able  to  operate  all  machinery. 

single  man,  good  pay,  Alfred  Peschke,  Cailicoon 
Center,  N.  Y.  _  i  _ 

WANTED:  Athletic  director  experienced  in  working 

with  boys  12  to  17.  Ideal  living  conditions  with 
good  salary  plus  full  maintenances.  Single  man. 

Herriman  Farm  Schpol,  Monsey,  N.  Y. _ _ 

GENER-AL  Houseworker  and  Nursemaid — Apply  singly 
or  together;  small  house  in  Scarsdale;  housworker  for 
cooking  and  downstairs;  nursemaid  for  two  little  girls, 
aged  ten  montlis  and  4  years:  experience  unnecessao 
but  desire  to  learn  essential.  BOX  2617,  Rural  N.-Y. 

COilFORTABHE  home  in  the  country  with  small  fam¬ 

ily  offered  congenial  woman  in  exchange  lor  assist¬ 
ance  with  household  duties;  permanent;  references  re¬ 
quired;^ _ _ 

MAN  WANTED — 25  to  40  years  of  age  to  represent 

reputable  manufacturer  of  fertilizers:  must  locate  and 
travel  in  Central  New  Jersey;  man  with  experience  or 
agricultural  school  background  preferred ;  excellent  op- 
portunity;  give  full  details.  BOX  2619,  Rural  N.-Y. 
COOK  for  small  convalescent  hmiie.  Dr.  Grossman, 

36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WOJIAN,  single,  to  cook  for  about  10  farm  help. 
Wages  $15  per  week,  plus  board  and  room.  Box 

305,  Wrentham,  Mass. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  girl  or  woman  as  mother’s  helper 
and  to  aid  in  housework;  two  young  children  re¬ 
spectable  Cliristian  family,  country  location  but  40 
miles  from  New  York  City,  time  off  on  weekends,  giwd 
home,  right  party  to  be  taken  in  as  part  of  family. 
BOX  2614,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Assistant  to  superintendent  in  country  in¬ 

stitution,  one  able  to  take  dictation  and  type;  fair 
salary  and  full  maintenance.  BOX  2613,  Rural  N.-Y’. 

WAN'TED:  Woman  helper  in  cottage  for  girls;  no  ob- 

jectlon  to  mother  with  child.  BOX  2609,  Rural  N.-Y. 
WANTED:  Woman  helper  for  general  housework  and  to 
assist  nurse  in  small  infirmary  in  country  institution. 
BOX  2608,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

GOOD  Plain  Cook;  $70  per  month,  room  and  board. 

Also  house  maid.  Little  Children’s  School,  1120 
Constant  Ave.,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. ;  phone  1139. 
FARMER,  experienced,  tor  gentleman’s  small  farm, 
wife  part-time  assist  in  house;  children  welcome;  nice 
living  quarters,  salary  and  bonus,  or  profit-sharing ; 
write  fully.  Harry  Green,  Seven  Bridge  Road,  Little 
Silver,  New  Jersey. _ 

DAIRYMEN  to  care  for  a  herd  of  35  cows,  milking 

machines  used;  $160  per  month  and  house.  Write  to 
South  Side  Dairy.  John  S.  Beintema,  Merrick  Rd.. 
West  Sayville,  N.  Y.  _ 

COUPLE:  Year  round  residence.  Yorktown  Heights. 

Mrs.  Irving  London,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  reliable,  for  housework,  telephone  in 

doctor’s  family,  adults.  Suburbs  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Good  home,  good  wages.  All  particulars  to  doctor’s 
wife.  BOX  2631,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced,  single,  dairy  farmer;  steady 

position ;  to  assist  owper  to  care  for  20  cow  dairy ; 
$100  a  month,  room  and  board.  Charles  Wagner, 
Plainfield,  R-17-2,  N.  J. _ ; _ _ 

CARETAKER  and  wife,  with,  without  children  for 

small  estate,  25  miles  from  New  York.  Family  of 
three.  Farm  experience  necessary.  Wife  general  house- 
work.  Separate  five  room  cottage.  BOX  2629,  R.  N.-Y. 

WORKING  foreman  and  regular  yearly  men  wanted 

for  large  fruit  farm.  Liberal  privileges.  Good  wages. 
Overtime  pay.  Covert  Apple  Orchards,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 


WANTED;  Experienced  dirt  farmer  and  persMt 

familiar  with  livestock  and  milking.  Excellent 
salary  and  ideal  living  conditions.  Couple  preferred 
Post  Office  Box  97,  Monsey,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SINGLE  MEN  wanted  by  nationally  known  poultry 

farm.  Experience  not  required.  State  age,  height, 
weight.  Wages  $100  per  month,  plus  board  and  room. 
BOX  A,  Biedblrd  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

GOOD  COOK,  housekeeper,  who  really  likes  house¬ 

keeping.  Three  in  family.  Westchester  County,  con¬ 
venient  bus,  train  village.  I’ermanent  position,  pleasant 
environment.  Salary  $100.  References.  BOX  2627, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WAN’TED — Working  couple  at  Putney  School  Inn  and 

Youth  Hostel ;  well  equipped  Inn  and  Hostel,  at¬ 
tractively  painted;  interesting  locale;  write  Mrs. 
Sebastion  Hinton,  Putney.  Vennont. _ _ 

POULTRYMAN :  Must  be  very  capable.  Dr.  Otto  Gltlin. 

178-01  90th  Ave.,  Jamaica.  N.  Y.  Republic  9-0988. 

SAM'AIILL  Help  Wanted— head  sawyer  for  Lane  mill, 

electric  power;  also  need  other  men,  strong,  sober, 
and  experienced  only.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O. 
Box  39.  Bergen  Station.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


WOMAN  IVTio  desires  a  real  home  with  real  folks; 

some  one  to  assist  me,  5  day  week  $15.  per  week; 
small  Christian  family.  Phone  collect  New  Brunswick 
New  Jersey  3311. _ 

HOUSEKEflEl’ER  For  fruit  farm;  2  in  family,  easily 
pleased.  J.  W.  McCarthy.  Marlboro,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Single  herdsman  and  farm  worker  for  reg- 
istered  Holstein  herd;  top  wages.  BOX  2641,  R.N.Y. 

WANTED:  Couple,  some  poultry  experience  to  take 
care  of  6,006  layers  and  replacement.  Must  bo  hon¬ 
est,  reliable  and  willing  workers  with  reference.  In 
exchange  for  labor  will  offer  half  profit  in  profitable 
business.  Sandy  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  Salem,  N.  J. 

TWO  EXPERIENCED  men  to  work  dairy  farm.  BOX 

2624,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGB  or  elderly  man  wanted,  with  some  farm 
experience.  Live  with  owner  and  assist  at  light 
chores  on  dairy  farm.  No  milking.  Decent  treatment, 
moderate  wage  with  comfortable  home,  conveniences, 
good  food  and  surroundings.  BOX  2634,  Rural  N.-Y. 

WANTED  in  Rye  (New  Y’ork),  white  couple,  experi¬ 
enced,  chauffeur  and  general  handyman,  wife  as  part 
time  helper  in  home,  good  wages,  plus  a  beautiful 
home  with  garden.  Send  references  and  photograph  and 
first  letter  to  Box  2633,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAN’TED:  Housekeeper,  settled  person;  modern  7 
room  house;  residential  neighborhood:  own  newly 
furnished  room  and  bath;  washing  machine;  2  adults, 
child  cared  for  by  Mother:  permanent  position;  salary 
$100  month.  Write.  Mrs.  I,  Kovitz,  1920  B.  4th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER;  General  worker  wanted  for  family 
of  two  in  small  convenient  house  near  New  Canaan. 
Strong  pleasant  settled  woman,  good  cook,  clean. 
Pleasant  living  conditions,  no  heavy  laundry.  Protes¬ 
tant  preferred,  drivers  license  desirable.  Salary  $100. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Davies,  Huckleberry  Hill,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER;  40-50  years;  complete  charge, 
motherless  home;  father  and  son  4Va  years.  Write. 
C.  M.  Fischer,  43  EUielbert  PL,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  or 
Phone  N.Y.C.  Co.  7-7385. _ 

FRUIT  PARMER  who  has  experience  spraying  and 
pruning  farm,  located  Hudson  River  Valley,  60  miles 
from  New  York.  8  room  modern  house.  Salary  with 
bonus  could  be  arranged  satisfactorib'.  BOX  2640, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  COUPLE:  Cook-houseworker  and  butler- 
handyman  or  two  women,  cook  and  waitress-chamber¬ 
maid  or  cook -waitress  (outside  help  for  cleaning  and 
upstairs  work)  care  small  country  house,  40  miles 
from  New  York;  three  adults  Including  nurse,  three 
children  4  to  8  years,  nurse  does  children’s  rooms,  no 
laundry.  Good  salary,  good  home,  own  two  rooms  and 
bath,  goc.’  references  required.  R.  K.  Tilt,  Mt.  Kisco, 
New  Yof _ 

GOOD  GENERAL  farmer  and  wife.  Man  for  general. 

farming,  cattle  and  grain  raising  and  woman  for 
general  housework  and  cooking.  Write  to  Magnus  P. 
Benzing,  Magnus  Beck  Brewing  Co.  Inc.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
HERDSlfAN-PARM  helper.  50  to  69  head  purebred 
Guernseys.  Wages  good,  plus  usual  perquisites.  7- 
room  modern  house.  School  within  walking  distance. 
Located  20  miles  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  BOX  2644, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'TED:  Orchard  foreman,  middleaged,  married. 

(Capable  of  operating  250  acre  apple  orchard.  20 
miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Free  house,  electricity, 
firewood,  good  wages.  State  experience  and  reference. 
BOX  2642,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WAN’TED:  Experienced  working  farm  manager  for 
farm  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Good  producing 
thousand  acre  farm,  raising  beef  cattle,  hogs  and 
turkeys.  Salary  commensurate  to  experience.  Prospect 
of  share  in  profits.  Modem  house  with  four  bedrooms 
and  bath,  fuel.  Must  take  full  responsibility.  Write 
Talisman  Farm,  Graysonvllle,  Md. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  married,  wife,  son  11, 
wishes  position  on  estate;  greenhouse  experience; 
A1  reference;  capable  full  charge.  BOX  2538,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  Manager-Herdsman — Have  managed  outstanding 
herds  and  supervised  the  making  of  class  leader  rec¬ 
ords;  also  shown  national  champions;  prefer  Guernseys. 
BOX  2603,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERD  or  Farm  Manager — Life-time  experience  in  all 
lines  of  general  farming;  capable  of  handling  large 
herd-;  prefer  Guernseys,  BOX  2610,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
VETERAN,  married,  wants  permanent  positlcm  on 
estate  or  farm ;  pre-war  experience  poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming:  experienced  driver;  A1  references.  BOX 
2604,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GERMAN,  51,  Christian,  healthy,  wishes  homo  on 
farm;  prefer  New  Jersey.  BOX  2606,  Rural  N.-Y. 

YOUNG  MAN  seeks  position  as  operator  and  manager 
in  milk  plant;  7  years  experience;  state  wages,  with 
house.  BOX  2612,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHRISTIAN  mother  with  12-year-old  daughter  wants 
housekeeper  job  in  New  York  State  village,  elevated; 
high  school,  church  and  theatre;  good  cook;  exchange 
references;  what  have  you?  BOX  2621,  Rural  N.-Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  55,  married,  graduate  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Denmark;  citizen,  twenty  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  United  States,  all  branches  farm  and  estate 
management:  available  January  first.  BOX  2616,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

CLEAN  LIVING  Veteran,  44,  single,  desires  work  dn 
country,  congenial  atmosphere;  best  of  references. 
BOX  2620,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

Herdsman  Working  manager,  seeking  permanent  situa¬ 
tion,  estate  or  breeding  establishment  purebred  cat¬ 
tle,  any  breed;  lifetime  expert  in  dairy  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  and  farm  operations;  do  you  need  a  real  herds¬ 
man-farmer?  I  can  be  of  great  help  to  you.  BOX  2626, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEAMSTER:  Slngje,  middleaged,  for  farm  or  woods, 
available:  no  milking.  BOX  2639,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COUPLE :  Gardener-general :  car©  small  place.  Cooking, 
serving,  housework;  experienced.  BOX  2638,  R.  N.-Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

200  ACRE  N.  Y.  State  Alfalfa  Farm — Suitable  for 
gentleman’s  estate;  a  400-head  sheep  farm,  or  a 
40-50  cow  dairy.  Located  In  southern  Washington  County 
6  miles  west  of  Cambridge,  on  improved  gravel  road, 
one  mile  each  way  to  blk.  top  county  roads,  30  miles 
from  Saratoga,  Glens  Palls,  Troy,  Bennington  and  Man¬ 
chester,  Vermont.  Bus  to  consolidated  school  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  R.  P.  D.  Electricity,  telephone,  furnace,  bath¬ 
room,  two  gravity  water  systems,  concrete  floor  laundry 
room.  70-75  acres  alfalfa  meadows.  30  acres  wood  with 
pine  and  locust  plantations,  balance  plowable  improved 
pasture;  meadows  suitable  for  tractor  and  modem  ma¬ 
chinery;  fenced  throughout  with  woven  wire  for  sheep; 
fields  weU  watered.  Modem  14-room  house:  hot  air 
pipe  furnace,  A-I  condition  inside  and  out.  Main  bam 
with  basement  35’x80’xl4’,  attached  shed  50’x25’xl8’, 
26  stanchions,  17  with  water  buckets;  basement  shed 
room  for  200  sheep  with  2  inside  water  tanks;  2  stave 
silos  12’x35’  and  10'x40.  Horse  barn  28’x40’xl8’,  5  stalls 
and  box  stall;  hay  barn  and  tool  shed  50’x30’xl6’ ; 
total  hay  storage  150  tons;  com  crib  18’x40'  drive  in. 
New  concrete  milk  house  with  6-can,  built-in  Insulated 
vat,  equipped  with  electric  cooler.  All  main  roofs  slate 
or  corrugated  iron;  rodded  for  lightning:  foundations 
A-1 :  all  buildings  painted  3  coats  1942.  Must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  Sold  with  or  without  stock,  tools,  or 
house  furnishings.  Terms  cash,  no  agents.  Duane  G. 
Brownell,  owner  and  operator.  Phone  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
191F14. _ _ 

BEFORE  Buying  real  estate,  write  for  our  folder 
describing  attractive  farms,  country  homes  and 
beautiful  estates.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

PBNNA. — Berks  County  farms,  one  to  200  acres.  H. 
F.  Strunk,  35  N.  6th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  185-8cre  gentleman’s  dairy  farm:  10-room 
main  house;  servants'  homes;  large  barns,  silos;  75 
cattle,  4  horses:  tractors,  tools,  crops;  going,  help  will 
remain.  Price  $45,000,  list.  Harry  Vail,  broker, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Large  dairy  farm,  well  located;  bargain. 
Box  145,  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

35  ACRES,  village  property  Warren  County;  magnifi¬ 
cent  views,  adjacent  Routes  6  and  8.  and  Delaware 
River;  no  buildings;  price  reasonable.  V.  Banos 
(owner),  Delaware,  N.  J. _ _ 

NEW  Free  Fall  Catalog.  Just  off  the  press.  Don’t  buy 
without  it.  Husted,  2488  Concourse,  New  York  City.  NY 

152-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  with  good  wood  lot,  near 
hard  road.  Mr.  Eugene  Cieply,  R.D.  1,  Broadalbin, 
N.  Y.  _ 

POULTRY  FARM  and  Hatchery,  established  eighteen 
years,  completely  equipped,  immediate  possession ; 
modem  home;  wonderful  opportunity  for  man  with  small 
capital.  Staub,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 

ELEVEN  ACRES  medium  level  land.  5-room  house  on 
state  road  near  village;  elec.;  price  $2700,  terms. 
Banes,  Seaford,  Del. _ _ 

WANTED  To  Rent,  privilege  of  buying,  farm  that 
will  keep  25  head  of  stock.  Arthur  Heim,  Pepacton, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  S-ALE  —  Broiler  farm,  5,060  capacity,  fully 
equipped,  with  5-room  bungalow,  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water:  garage  and  meat  house:  on  route  no.  113,  one 
mile  south  of  Ellendale  on  highway.  Bonard  Moore, 
Ellendale,  Del. _ _ _ 

LARGE  HOME;  grounds;  suitable  for  girls’  school; 

New  Jersey.  BOX  2605,  Rural  New-Y~orker. _ 

DAIRY  FARM— 96  acres,  7  room  house,  80  cows,  bam, 
dairy  equipment,  farm  machinery;  $60,000.  Poultry 
farm,  one  acre,  coops  for  6000  birds,  equipment,  house 
with  two  apartments,  modem;  $21,000.  Allendale  Real 
Estate  and  Insurance  Agency,  Allendale,  N.  J. _ 

N.  H.  'THEATRE — Only  house  in  thriving  community; 

380  seats;  doing  goo<.i  business;  other  interests  force 
sale;  price  $35,000.  Brokers,  Franks  Realty,  89  State 
St.,  Boston.  Mass.  _ _ 

250  ACRES  Dudley,  Mass:  115  acres  smooth,  large 

tractor  worked  fields;  11  room  house,  five  fireplaces; 
five  room  cottage,  two  bams,  silo,  sheds;  hard  road; 
near  excellent  markets ;  will  divide  or  sell  off  house  Idts. 
Forrest  Morgan,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I.  for  appointment. 

F.:UliIS,  Boarding  Houses.  Bungalows  Wants.  Plenty 
buyers,  no  charge  for  listing.  Arena  Farm  Agency. 
204  East  110  Street,  New  York.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  58  acres  beautifully  located  on  hard  sur¬ 

faced  road  7  miles  from  Hamburg,  Pa. :  40  acres  open 
in  best  condition,  rest  pasture  and  woodland:  6-room 
house  with  bath,  elec,  and  water;  barn,  214  story  hen¬ 
house,  capacity  800  layers;  2-car  garage;  brooder  house, 
summer  shelters;  500  14-year-old  evergreens  make  an 
effective  and  beautiful  windbreak:  over  40  young  fruit 
trees ;  can  be  bought  with  stock  or  without ;  possession 
any  time  between  now  and  spring:  price  $7,000;  selling 
reason:  old  age.  A.  Emil  Jphnson,  R.R.  No.  1,  Ham- 
burg.  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

AGED  OWNER  S  Farm:  126  acres.  $7,000  income;  10- 

room  house;  50-ft.  barn.  42  head  of  stock;  modern 
line  machinery,  tools;  price  $12,000,  cash  $3,000.  Rcd- 

mond  Agency,  D.  A.  Cameron,  Delhi,  N.  Y. _ _ 

TURKEY  FARM — 104  acres;  stream;  equipped  to  start 
5,000  birds;  good  range  land;  located  beautiful  sec¬ 
tion  South  Jersey;  1  ml.  Mulllca  Hill;  stone  and  cement 
6  rm.  house;  all  conv.,  h.w.  heat;  $3,000  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  Incl.  ;  sacrifice  $20,000.  E.  A.  Pettit,  706  Cedar 

Ave.,  Pitman,  N.  J. ;  phone  638;  open  Sunday. _ 

14  A. — Poultry  and  fruit  farm;  100  young  apple  trees: 

10  poultry  houses  (houses  1200  hens),  range  shelters: 
raspberry  and  asparagus  patches;  other  fruit:  6-room 
semi-bungalow;  art.  well,  electric;  $4,900;  buildings  in 
extraordinary  repair.  Box  154,  R.D.  1  .Quakertown,  Pa. 

SAR.V’TOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y’.— Nine  miles  from  it,  62 

acres  of  land  Including  stone  foundation  20x25,  10  ft. 
deep,  good  location  and  good  soil;  $1,000  cash;  you 
can’t  go  wrong.  Write  owner,  Joseph  Emmanuel,  550 
W.  2Qtli  St,  Box  288,  New  York  City. _ 

MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  free  catalog.  Albert  J.  Dostle 
Agency,  65  Paterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me. _ _ 

WOODED  LOT  50x150,  near  golf  links;  Lakewood, 
N.  J.  Price  $450.  BOX  2622.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Finger  Lakes  Region — 140  acres  Ontario 
loam,  all  level  cash  crop  land;  new  dairy  barn,  2 
stone  silos,  4  other  barns  (3  new),  large  storage  root 
cellar  and  other  buildings;  10-room  modern  dwelling,  1 
tenant  house;  two  new  tractors,  full  line  tractor  equip¬ 
ment,  combine  and  Case  hay  bailer;  40  head  registered 
Guernseys  with  guaranteed  milk  market  right  on  farm; 
will  bo  sold  fully  equipped;  this  is  a  real  going  bus¬ 
iness  one  mile  from  Geneva  City  limits  on  State  road. 
Owner,  E.  M.  Duslnberre,  Geneva,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM,  80  acres,  main  highway,  overlooking  Lake  Erie, 
2  miles  village;  six  room  house,  gas  electric,  tele¬ 
phone,  hot  and  cold  water;  12  acres  grapes,  some  fruit; 
barn,  poultry  house,  garage;  one  cow,  200  chickens; 
Ford  A  tractor  and  other  equipment  included,  $7,000 ; 
$5,000  down.  George  Mitchell,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm.  92  A. ;  house,  barn,  all  out  build¬ 
ings,  2  silos,  elec.,  running  water  in  bam  and  house, 
stream,  never  failing  springs;  between  Hamburg  and 
Kutztown.  Paul  Christman,  Hamburg,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2. 

WANTED;  Good  country  store  in  New  York  State; 

Dutchess,  Columbia,  Greene,  Washington  or  Albany 
Counties.  Must  be  a  good  place.  Give  full  details  in 
first  letter.  L  8.,  190  Park  Ave.,  Roosevelt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CI'TY  FARM  for  sale,  attractive,  pleasant,  big  house, 

big  bam,  about  1%  acres,  14  blocks  from  heart 
large  city,  on  main  highway,  about  20  miles  to  New 
York  City,  slate  roof  on  house,  12  finished  rooms, 
three  floors,  two  baths,  cement  floors  in  cellar  and 
bam,  bam  wired  for  10  hp.,  gas,  electricity,  sewer, 
water,  telephone,  mall  service  twice  daily;  will  sell 
for  $10,000.  Am  leaving  city,  details  available  to 
interested  parties.  Owner.  BOX  2632,  Rural  N.-Y, 

POULTRY  FARM  and  hatchery,  established  18  years.' 

completely  equipped,  immediate  possession,  modem 
home.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  man  with  small 
capital.  Staub,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. _ 

F()R  S^B;  Modem  Long  Island  dairy  farm ;  beauti¬ 
ful  bams,  DeLaval  milkers,  60  heavy  producing 
cows;  best  alfalfa  and  clover  hay;  streamlined  pasteur- 
bottling  plant;  soaker  type  washer, 
refrigeration,  etc;  milk  routes,  trucks,  other  eqtiip- 
modem  house,  employee’s  bungalow.  BOX 
2630,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FAiaiBR,  have  you  acreage,  no  buildings  for  good 
neighbor?  Commuting  New  York  City  Object,  farm- 
Ing,  retirement.  BOX  2628,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Large  farm  in  central  Penna.,  350  acres, 
modem,  large  double  home,  electricity,  large  bam, 
hen  house,  pig  pens,  etc.  Write,  EESchmlck,  Elmira, 
JVew  York. 

FARM  for  rent  on  shares.  300  acres.  50  cows. 
Ml  conveniences,  on  hard  road,  school  bus  at  door. 
Fully  equipped.  References,  BOX  2623,  Rural  N.-Y. 

DAIRY  PROPER'TY'  for  sale  in  Connecticut.  50  acres 

land,  large  spaced  dairy  with  fully  equipment  with 
mMem  machinpy;  daily  delivery  over  600  qts.  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail;  6  car  garage  built  with  brick  and 
*’*2  cinder  block  bam  for  32  head 
cattle,  3  chicken  coops.  Buildings  are  neiv,  3  years  old : 
4  trucks,  6  room  house.  This  place  will  be  sold  direct- 
ly  from  owner.  BOX  2637.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Attractive  location  about  30  acres 
With  coops  for  1,500  hens.  *  Buildings  in  sound  eon- 
dition.  BOX  2636,  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  jYfferson"'’N'^®  Y**””^**  Immediate  sale.  J.  Duel, 


fruits  and  foods 


honey,  five  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
Gibs^,  Bed/ord  Hins!°N. 

ITIRB  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.75,  pre- 

Si*®®  buckwheat  flour  (old  fash- 
skill*  N  Y  ’  PrePaifl-  Bill  Sossei.  Coble- 


^*cm?  assorted;  on  account  short 

Natural  BridgrN.  Y.*”'"'’*^*  ^>*®^®®' 

Wildflower  Honey;  contains  no  buck- 

10  strong  flavored  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.60. 

10  lbs.  $3.00,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  Tree  Ripened  Oranges— Bushel  $2.50,  ex¬ 
press  collect.  W,  H.  Ramsey.  Pomona  Park,  Fla. 

lbs.  buckivheat  $9.  not  prepaid.  x3 

_  U.  O.  D.  3.  F.  W.  Lesser.  Fayetteville,  New  York. 

bushel;  grapefruit. 
BrtdenUm.^FU^'  15th  St.. 

WHl^  it  lasts:  honey  from  Fall  flowers  only;  one 
5-lb.  pall  $1.25;  one  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $6  66- 
ship  by  express  collect;  no  C.  O.  D.  St  Lawrence 
River  Valley  Apiaries.  Lisbon.  Neiv  York. 


PAPERbHELL  Pecans  and  Peanuts ;  delicious,  nourish¬ 
ing;  3  lbs.  each,  $2.75  postpaid;  7^  lbs.  each,  $6.00 
express  prepaid;  20  lbs.  pecans.  $9.50  express  prepaid; 
nice  Xmas  gift;  order  early.  Colonial  Plant  Fami, 
Rebecca,  Ga. 


®'°^er,  postpaid  $3.  No  C.  O.  D.’s, 
F .  W.  Lesser.  Fayetteville.  New  York. 


sun-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed 
wfntef  Pa“rl  Moridl^'^- 

grade.  Price  lb.  $1.65; 
Dillsbu^g.®  Pa  '  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman. 


CHOICT  clover  honey;  10  lbs.  $2.90;  5  lbs.  $I.5o': 

lbs  $2.40:  5  lbs.  $1.30,  postpaid 
third  An  excellent  Christmas  gift.  Harry  T. 

CTapIe,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

®  postpaid  to 

West  BlSeld,""N.'T'‘'®-  Gold  Apiaries, 

SAVE  Sugar  Cpupvms;  order  for  Xmas  5-lb.  can  dark 

Maple  su.gar  $3.  i5.  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

premium  quality,  direct  from 

miot^d®*'fhF"*i/  maintain  flrst  prices 

K  .ohli  second  prices  quoted  will  obtain.  Pei 

.f''b''®ss  prepaid:  Duncan  grapefruit.  $3.65— 
$3.90,  Marsh  seedless  grapefrait,  $3.95— $4  10’  hall 
grapefruit,  half  oranges.  $4.20 — $4  40'  orances 
$4.40— $4. bO;  Holiday  Mixture,  $4.70— ^$4  90’'  Tempi* 

o?"rfrLn‘in^"n?®®-  W.lbiHalf  busheTs'^'j 

G"  Single  shipments  of  over  i 
bushels  to  one  addressee,  20c  per  bushel  discount 
Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Florida. _ 

*’®''  *'’•  Butternuts  in  shel 

Royaltonf  Vtf*** 


Meats:  Price  lb.  $1.80r  2  lbs.  $3 
_5^1bs.  $7.7o.  Prepaid.  R  L.  Harman.  Dillsburg. 

I>^LAN  RIVER  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  tree-ripci 
From  our  groves.  Bushel,  $5.00  Navels  <5 
Tangerines,  half-bushel  $3.50.  Express  pren 

:^e  Howell.  Grower.  TltusviUe,  Florida!  ^ 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City  ^ 
good  maternity  care:  unwed  mothers  may  "i 
to  help  pay  expenses;  case  kept  confidential. 

‘bo  f 

Modem  conveniences.  Tel.  Mill  Hall  6510 
Peale  Haagen,  Clinton  Co..  pt' 


»  congenial  lady;  very  reasmi 
Betty  Pares.  R.D.  2.  Newburgh.  N.  -y. 


^  Mohawk  Trail-  overloc 

J  River,  spacious  rooms,  modem  convenie 
pxperienced  nursing.  Harold  Shultz.  Charlemont.  3 

WANTED :  Beautiful  home,  oil  heat, 
cooking,  edge  small  town.  Box  105.  Andes,  N 

COJfFOR’TABLE  country  home  for  persons  s^ 
Point  N  *1^3.  E.  Oman  Rose,  f 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Strings  of  old  sleigh  bells  or  cow 
Ed^y'!‘N.  ‘’*’^®®-  ^ 


colored  kerosene  lamps,  with 


C^ORFUL  home-made  rag  mnners  and  rag  carpe 
_  Pricelist.  John  Roman.  531  W.  1st  St..  Hazleton.  1 

PL.ANER  wanted,  either  2  faced  or  4  sided  obaol 
model  With  belt  drive  will  dofstafe  make,  sizi?  (J 
dition  and  cash  price.  Nelson  Sawmill,  Croton-* 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

DOLL  Curtain  Pulls,  3  for  50t;  other  novelties,  hs 

Mms***'  ®  Orchard  St.,  Amesbu 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribe] 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  58 


WILLYS  PRESENTS  A  FOUR-FUNCTION  VEHICLE— 

The  Universal 


. . *'•!»*«( 


*‘JEEP"  POWER  TAKE-OFF— With  power 
take-ofif  at  the  rear,  the  “Jeep”  furnishes  up 
to  30  h.  p.  to  run  a  buzz  saw,  silo  filler, 
corn  sheller,  etc.  It  pulls  and  powers  balers, 
mowers,  crop  dusters  and  other  equipment. 


USED  AS  A  TRUCK,  the  Universal  “Jeep”  carries  an 
800-lb.  load.  With  4-wheel  drive,  the  “Jeep”  goes  places 
ordinary  trucks  cannot  go.  Low  body-  with  tail  gate 
makes  the  “Jeep”  easy  to  load  and  unload. 


USED  AS  A  TRACTOR,  the  “Jeep”  with  four  wheels 
pulling,  works  speedily  and  efficiently.  It  has  been  tested 
and  proved  in  the  operation  of  plows,  harrows,  seeders, 
manure  spreaders,  ensilage  harvesters,  etc. 


USED  AS  A  TOW-TRUCK,  the  “Jeep”  will  haul  trailers 
on  or  off  the  road.  It- pulls  a  5,500  lb.  trailer  pay-load  af**-  • 
good  speed  on  the  highway,  with  reserve  for  grades. 


USED  AS  A  RUNABOUT,  the  “Jeep”  takes  you  to  town 
or  across  the  pasture.  You  ean  depend  on  your  “Jeisp** 
through  mud,  snow  and  sand.  Road  speeds  up  to  60. 


FACTS 

about  the  Jeep^ 
that  Grew  up 
on  the  Farm 


Because  the  Universal  “Jeep”  offers  a 
new  combination  of  uses,  farmers  have 
asked  us  many  things  about  it.  Here 
are  some  questions  answered  by  facts. 

IS  IT  PRACTICAL?  Best  answer  to 
that  is:  The  Universal  “Jeep”  grew  up 
through  field  tests  on  farms  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  We  used  it  to  plow, 
harrow,  seed,  cultivate  and  harvest.  We 
hauled  and  towed,  drove  on  highways 
and  across  pastures.  We  added  a  power 
take-off.  We  kept  the  basic  features  of 
the  famous  military  “Jeep” — Willys 
“Jeep”  Engine,  plus  four-wheel  drive, 
short  wheelbase,  rugged  construction — 
and  added  features  to  make  the  “Jeep” 
a  practical,  economical  farm  vehicle. 

Result  is  a  4-funaion  vehicle  that 
will  do  anything  that  needs  doing  on 
a  farm.  It  can  be  used  as  a  light  tractor, 
a  truck,  a  runabout,  a  mobile  power 
unit.  You  won’t  use  it  occasionally 
or  seasonally.  You’ll  use  your  “Jeep” 
around  the  clock  and  around  the  year. 

WHAT’S  THE  DRAWBAR  PULL?  The 

“Jeep”  is  rated  at  1,200  lbs.  of  con¬ 
tinuous  drawbar  pull,  with  reserve 
power  for  extra  loads.  Frame  is  designed 
to  meet  standard  drawbar  pull  require¬ 
ments  for  a  light  traaor.  Four-wheel 
drive  gives  good  traaion  in  soft  fields. 
Special  gear  ratios  offer  a  range  of 
speed  for  any  farm  operation. 

WHAT  WILL  IT  HAUL?  The  “Jeep” 
is  rated  as  a  quarter-ton  truck.  It  will 
tow  a  5,500-lb.  trailer  pay- load  at  good 
speed  on  highways.  Truck  space  will 
carry  nine  10-gallon  milk  cans. 

HOW  MUCH  POWER  FROM  THE 
TAKE-OFF?  Special  “Jeep”  power  take¬ 
off  at  rear  delivers  up  to  30  horsepower 
at  belt  speed  of  3,100  ft.  per  minute. 
Power  transmitted  through  spline  shaft 
or  belt  pulley. 

These  are  just  a  few  things  you 
should  know  about  the  Universal 
“Jeep.”  Your  Willys  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  all  the  features  of  the 
“Jeep”  if  you’ll  drop  in. 

Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc., 
Toledo  1,  Ohio 

TO  PEOPLE  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
"JEEP"  MEANS  WILLYS 

GIT  A  Jeep 


Use  If  as  o  Trucks  Use  If  os  a  Traefor'k  Use  If  as  a  Runobouf'k  Use  If  os  a  Mobile  Power  Unif 


See  The  Universal  ‘Jeep’’  at  Your  Willys  Dealer  Now 
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